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b,  tbe  fi5nrt<»cnth  letter  of  the  Knglwh  alpha- 
htftt  ii  a  nasal  coDsoaatit.  and  its  sound  L»  ob- 
taimd  by  placing  the  tungae  aguinst  the  palate 
■d4  «xp«l£iiff;  the  breath  throuf^h  the  noatriU. 
Il»  plificipal  sound  i»  that  heard  in  bun,  douc. 
moaa :  bnt  when  followed  by  f/  or  h,  it  uvkea 
odier  90tm<ls  u  in  singer,  finder,  brink.  Wben 
fisil  after  m,  it  is  silent,  oondenin.  In  the 
Si^ari  alfihabet  thero  arc  tmir  symlKiU  fur  vt^ 
til*  sounds  of  all  o(  which  occur  in  the  EnglUli, 
ahhon^  uot  represented  in  it  h_v  firpanite  Ict- 
fcen,  <^uefly  cau^Mnl  by  the  preceding  or  I'ollow- 
iog  letter.  There  is  on  n  in  the  Tamil  tongue 
wish  a  dental  nasal  sound,  and  in  HindiL^Uni, 
GttaemUu  andMabrati,  there  iiia  na^il,  usually 
a  ftnal,  although  faometimeis  a  medial,  which  is^ 
ICtfcaly  sounded,  oltliough  it  gives  a  nasal 
Mond  to  the  preceding  vowel. 

NA  »S«  Sna,  Tib.  A  wild  sheep  of  La- 
dak.  Vigne  calls  it  of  Uw  size  of-  an  ordinary 
sheep,  of  a  dnll  I'  "     riy  colour  with  cnr- 

ToL  smootli,  and  '.  liorns.     Tt  is  called 

by  de   Koroft,  a  large  nljeep-like-deer.     Major 
OnnTTr^riHira  8uppo*ea  it  the  »auie  as  the  Nahur 
1,  the  Oris  nnhur. 

•. .  !v  ',-r,-  hard,  fine,  cleoe-gTained,  azid 
•  ylop  wood. 

riot.     See  Korambar,  Nad. 
'-  of  Chittagnng. 
.  ^  . .  1. ._ ;  ;*.  LN,    T.vM,     Ptrnroncctwi  solea. 
NAAT  or  Nnt,  Tau.     Anvthing  relating  to 
»  Wiralitv  or  district.     See  Nad, 
NAAT   CAItOASI,     Tam,     Cmuitry  paper. 
NAHAI-I'S  BUNGARUS,  see  Naia. 
NAUAIXS  CCKTA,  see  Naia. 
NABAn.  Hnm.    Ribes  leptostachyum. 
NABAT-EI,  Ujc  ancient  people  of  Petra  in 
Arabia. 
NABATT.  HnrD.  Pale  brown  wlor, like  sugar. 
NABHA  torriti>Ty,  Cts-Sutlej,  has  an  area  of 
963  1KJ.  m.,  a  popuhiiion  of  270,000  souls,  and 
A  rrreoiK  of  four  bikha.    The  chief  13  of  the 
^me  ttock  as  the  maharajah-i  of  Patiala   and 
Jbtend,  but  ]n  the  elder  branch  of  Lhe  family. 
Ihe  &mily  bdmved  ill  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845-6 
\m  did  well  in  the  revolt  of  18.57  and  were  rc- 
wifdrd   by  a  grant  of  land  out  of  the  Jhujjur 
Jariiorr. 

■"  '  ■""  \   Jl,  ne«  Bhakta  mala. 
r. -PitHS.     Candy. 
!  wcvdier. 

louse,  OS  the  French  write 
AraUo  attempt     to   pronounce    the 
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Greek  name  Neapolu),  the  **  new  city,**  the  title 
given  to  the  old  CanaiUiite  town  of  Shochem 
when  it  waa  restored  or  rchuil^  probably 
during  Vespasian's  reign. 

NABON,  see  Fars. 

NABONASSAR.  a  prince  of  Babylon,  un- 
der whose  reign  a«tronouucai  studies  were  much 
advanced  in  Chiildea.  The  first  day  of  the  era 
which  he  e.^tjiblished  was  Wednesday  the  26th 
February  747  u.  c.  He  is  known  to  tlie  Arabs 
and  in  niahomcdan  literature  as  Bukht  cwn 
Nasr.  The  era  of  Nal)onassar,  1st  king  of  tlie 
Chuldneana  falls  on  Wedncsdny  2^th  February 
A.  A.  c.  747.     Itj*  year  wail  1  -.with- 

out any  iatercalary  day  on  th.  ^  '•  The 
Ar.ibic  name  is  not  very  dimimilar  to  that  nsed 
by  tlie  llebrew«i,  but  Bakiit-un-nasr  is  that  by 
wluch  the  Arabs,  Turks  nnd  Persians  designate 
Uiis  king  of  the  A^uyrians  and  BabyloD.  But 
Oriental  histuriana,  aud  particularly  the  Per- 
sians also  style  bira  Ralmm,  also  Gudarz. 
D'lhfheloU  tome  3,  />.  I  ;  MupwrCx  TrmttU, 
p.  264.     See  Sennacherib  ;   Nineveh. 

NABOPOLASSAJt,  Uie  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, became  tlie  Assyrian  satrap  of  Baby- 
lon, in  the  123rd  year  of  Nabonaasftf.     Sat- 
danapalus,   king  of  Aasyna,    coinmimded  him 
to  march  agunat  the  Med^  who  had   revolted, 
but   he   allied   himself   with    Cyaxares,    and 
marched  with  him  against  Nineveh,  and  Baby- 
lon became  independent  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  in  B.C.  (106.— /f<i;wrti. 
NA-Bi:G-NyAH,  see  Ka-ihmir. 
NACK^INOLE,  also  Aveline,  It.    nazel  Nut. 
NAXTTAN-GAON,  a   town   in    the   lluzur 
tahail  of  the  Wnrdha  district,  l^ing   t^p  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  Pulgaon   railway  action, 
and  about  twenty-one  milps  from  Wardha.     It 
is  said  to  he  very  old,  and  parts  of  the  wall 
which  formerly  surrounded  it  still  exist. 
NACUASH,  see  Serpent. 
NAClirHU  Tel.  Utricularia'faaciculata,  and 
D.  Stellaris  L.—R.  i.  143;  Cor.  1»0. 
NACHEZ,  see  Ilindw. 
NACH'H,  Hi>D.  Adance,aIso  writt«nNauii:h. 
NACHM.  Htan.     A  daucing  giri. 
NAC11BAVALI,Tam.  thcAi'ecj,  Uiyo.  is  a 
form  of  hlndu  benediction,  only  bcstowwl  by 
women  and  priests  :    it  is  performed  by  clasp- 
ing both  bands  over  the  persons  head,  and 
wa^-ing  over  him  a  piece  of  ailver  or  other  va- 
luable whii;h    in    bestowed   in    charity.      Tho 
Tamil  poopte  similarly  wave  a  fowl  or  aheep'fl 
1 


hcjw?  aruund  a  sick  man.  Tliis  13  a  very  ancient  ^ 
ccroiiKMiv,  and  w  called  *V(ioArni'rt/t,  C-oK  Ti*d 
Ircquenily  had  a  lar;je  sulver  fillml  wiili  silver 
coin  waved  uver  1il»  htiad.  which  wm  haiidod 
fur  dktribiitiou  aniongiit  hianttondauta.  It  id 
inftil  appropriaU*  \\oiu  tht?  Itidies  from  whom 
alK)  lie  liad  this  [t%*ribnu<;x]  hy  their  proxk'**. 
the  family  priosi  tir  ft-inale  Attendants.  It  is  alB*> 
u  mahomedau  rile. — TwK*  SaJtM^uin  VoL  t. /'. 
Old.     Sgo  Hulain  I^na,  Sacrifice. 

NACHU  Trt.  Lcmn:iorhiciilata,  also  Blyxa 
t.>ctandra,  Rich. — Vallivneria  (xrlundra,  R.  iii. 
752:  Cor.  105.  Alao  apphetl  pcncnilly  to 
ainall  aqiuitic  phinb:. 

NACUE.  Kr.  Mother  oj*  Pearl.  Sec  MoUuscs. 
M M'li.r  o'  Pearl. 

N  ACSIIATUA,  HixD.  The Tyajya  (wrongly 
sfielt  Thyajuin  and  Thyagum)  ;    that  portion  of 
u    Nii/ishatni,    which  is   deemed     unlucky,    is 
euUed   Varjva,   and   tlie  period  of  ita  duration 
w   the   Tyajya. — It   is  called  Devi  when  it  oc- 
curs .ul  d:iy   lijiie,    njid    Kavi  when    at  night. 
It  itf  therclbfe  aji  aHttnlo^cal  element :  bnt  h 
Qcvertliclcsa  reyi^tcred  every  day  in  the  EpJie- 
niuHdes  ;   where   the  instant  ofitp  eommenct^ 
mcnt  1»  registered.     Its  mean  duration  i^  about 
•1  ;nidtUa  (Ih  ;W    EurofKam   time),  m  thai  the 
lu'i^inning   heiiiR'   known,  the  end  may  be  sup- 
ported,   Willi   sufficient   accuracy   for  practical 
puriKkw*,   without  actual   computation. 
\AI),  Can.     a  tcrritiirial  diriiuon. 
NADANAR  KAKU,   an  agricultural    tribe. 
of  M\snrc,  who  prctond  to  he  pure  sudnw. 
NADA    UMDALUM,    a    district     mid«:iv 
wten  Madura  and  tlie  Pulitjiver  country, 
NAOATN,  ftce  Jawala  uiukhi. 
NAUr»I,  lIiM).,  a  rivur,  a  ^trenmlot. 
NAI>HYA-DESA,  «lh'  lu*cription«. 
NA£)I  or  NARI,  BKsa,    A  caste  who  make 
pmamcntA  of  lak  for  mahumuirrlan  women. 
.  NAIMR     SIIAJI,    a    native    of    Khorasan. 
IIU     name    was     Taina.s   Kuli    Khan.       llin 
country  h.id  been  compierod  in  1V22  by  the 
•d  hi.«  country  from  the  Ghilji,  ex- 
I  urka   :iiid  Rtjwians  fmm   their  p<w- 
i>4»  and   at  l!  :    of  (ho  pe(.ii»lo  re- 

ed the  liir(»u<  h.j  had  bi9tj>we<l  on 

Thaniasp,  ftm  of  (jhah  IUw«ain  the  Sufi 
monarch  of  Peraia.  In  173^,  he  commenced 
li»e  seijje  of  CandaljOT,  but  on  the  emijcror  ul 
Delhi  ri'fujting  to  rcstpre  some  fuffitiTcs,  he 
croned  the  Iudu.«*  with  Co.OOi)  veteran  soldiers  ; 
the  cmi»cror  however  r- '  '■  -ubmisaion  and 
Nadir  Shalj, iu  ,M;mh   I  rt-d  the    palace 

of  l><dlu  with  him.  Onifi.-  h-iicwmgnighm  false 
re|»urt  vnx*  rui>.f.l,  that  Nadir  Shiih  hod  been  1 
murdirttl.  on    wluch    the   peoult  of  Drllti   iww;  I 
und  murdnrfvl  ni^nrlv  liiiiu  of  |ii<4  M.iI.lirT«   \ad>r  ' 
8)r: 
^n  1  ■ 
tt^rt  i»UiUt  Aod  ihveiiy  wm  (»Ud[p.'ti  tvr  tiity-fu^ht  i 
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day*  anrl  he  returned  to  his  country  with  ijn 
meriM;  plunder.  Nadir  Shall 'a  plunder  destroyed 
the  Moj^ul  cn»pirc.  The  Mahnitto^,  the  nn- 
b<jb  uf  tl»e  Camatic,  tlie  A«f  Jahi  family  of 
Hyderabad,  the  nubadurs  of  liengal  Mid  Otidhf 
and  the  Jat  of  Hhurtpore,  all  declared  for  inde- 
Itendcnce  and  »v.t  the  imperiid  power  ut  defiance. 
In  the  fifty-eii.'ht  chip  that  he  remained,  Niulir 
demoILnhwl,  burnt,  and  ransacked  all  Delhi,  and 
undid  the  doing*  of  several  bundnnl  years. 
The  amount  nf  booty  tliat  he  is  taid  to  have  car- 
ried oH'is,  by  the  hiphwt  computation,  wventy 
crure,  and  by  the  lowest  thirty-two.  Among 
it  was  tlie  tlirune  reprrscnling  tlie  tail  of  a  pea- 
cock dijuplayed.  composted  of  precious  stones, 
which  fitill  adonw  the  audience  chaml)er  in  the 
jralace  at  Teheran.  Nadir  Shab'^  route  into 
India  wa.^  the  ordinary  one,  by  Attock  ntid 
Laliorc,  und  he  returned,  as  appcam  by  Abdxil 
Karim  and  M.  Otter,  by  nearly  tlic  same  route; 
save  that  instead  of  croasing  the  Indiw  at  Attook, 
he  wont  liigher  up,  and  prissed  the  bordere  of 
Sewad,  in  ht^  way  to  Jalalabad  and  Kabul. 
Ahmed,  8tylotl  khan  or  chali,  king  of  the  Ab- 
dalla  nccx>mi-tanied  Nadir  Shah  to  India  in  1739, 
In  1747,  Ahmed  with  an  array  of  15,U00  men 
overran  the  Hanjab,  but  at  Sirhind  be  was  met 
and  defeated  by  Ahmed  .Shah,  the  son  of  tlie 
emperor  of  l>i'lhi  Mnbouied  Shah,  and  he 
rettimed  to  Af^jliaui^utn,  In  1741,  he  returned 
tAt  Inilla.  and  I^horo  and  Multnn  wore  ced*d  to 
him.  IKmi  third  time,  invude^l  India,  took  and 
plnndentl  r>elhi.  hut  left  tor  hia  native  country, 
t)C«Lilence  occuoixig  amongst  bi^  troops,  lie 
1  diflplaced  Olnzi-ud-diu  fwm  tlie  iwftt  ot 
^.,..'^  of  the  emi>erf>r,  and  on  his  withnrswaL 
Ghazi-ud-din  obtaiue*!  tlic  aid  of  the  Mahrattos, 
who  a^ivanced  on  and  ca[>[nred  Dellii,  ro-iufliated 
Ghazi-udMlin  ;  RagbolKi,  the  commander  of  the 
Mahnittafi,  then  marchol  on  Lahore,  defeated 
Timur,  A>n  of  Ahme<J,  and  wrcsrtcd  Uihore  and 
Multan  from  the  Abdalla.  Ghazi-ud-din  nssas- 
inated  Oie  em]>cn>r  Alauigir  in  175U;  hut  in 
September,  Ahmed  luul  again  crossed  the  Indus 
and  invade*!  India.  In  17(iO,  ho  overtook  tlie 
M:diratta  chitifb  und  defeated  them  one  atlcr 
another.  Sada  Si\n  liao,  Bhao,  who  had  re- 
pUced  lOicboba,  imirtdieil  u^  moet  Ahmed. 
Ilis  army  waa  com|K>!«.Hl  ol'  Mahraitjw,  ICiijput 
cfltvalry  and  the  Jaundar  Surj  Mull,  tlie  whole 
numbering  about  270,(«K).  Surj  Mull  advised 
Sada  Siva  l<ao,  Hluio  to  harnw  Ahmed.  Tliia 
mlvice  was  n»it  followed,  and  the  Jat  and  liaj- 
f«ot  ariBita  itui»et)ueuUy  withdrew.  The  Bhao 
orcupic*!  Delhi,  and  came  in  contact  at  Panipul, 
with  Ahmi^r«  nnny  of  as,0<M»  fixjt,  4W,UU0 
raviih-y,  biwi*li'i«  tlie  KohiUa  and  Ouilh  auxU- 
\:^T'u■<.  SiVi  r.il  itidicitive  eucolink'r?i  endued, 
17(>-,  an  oUtinate  bat- 
■  uk  contjuue'l  doubtful 
luml  the   iiluiu  iktl    tr..in  the  field,    loavmgliia 
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1  i,aUo,JiLukujiSindUia«JitI 

.n  Uardi  were  jiul    U»  dearii.     TUis 

roke  the  Ma!u*at.tft  imprnul  power. 

r   Sliiili   i^rKxeJ^'d  U^  esiabUah  his 

' — '';    \\f}   found   the  ancestor  of 

ly,  a  ETum  of  reputation 

M-rniTH  ul  8UikarfKior,     Tlie  Shall 

-  deputy  of  ihe   upper  tliird  of  tlio 

M.iw  of  the  whole 

r   to  Gbuznee. 

tlivju    lui^riicd    np  tlio    Sutlcj.  and 

\:imU    h\    r-trre.     Tile     l)art''ll»otru   urc 

""  (David)  the   tirst  of  the 

,  I  uanie.     Tbey  fithiUoiwly 

their  t>ri)hu  lo  dje  knHph  Abbtte  ;  hut  tliey 

%  h^-    r.^Lorde<l   ha  Sindliian  ItaUichi,   or   its 

R-  _-cfl  by  a  lonfr  rt^iiduuce  in   Sindh. 

In    -- ...n;»  themselves  on  the  Suilej,  they  re- 

liaced  tiie  reniaiiui  oi'  the  nndent  Lim^a  and 
JoUyya  lo  further  msijrniilcance  ;  but  they  intru- 
(hK«d  Uw  Sindhiun  system  of  caniiU  of  irriga- 
OcBt  «nil  Imcli  hanks  of  thu  river  beluw  Pakput- 
bun  bear  witnc-:^  to  their  oripnal  imlastry  and 
hn  ■  :  'iluirc.  OneofXadir  ShahV  features 
Ol  [  tho  pnluuization  of  tlie  eoimtries  he 

c»  L  i!ierc*>fhoeumuraged 

St'  .  die  vuriuui*  tribes  of 

l},.  iipire.  At  the  time  of  hiftdeutli 

iji  Huch  intejition,   had  reached 

Me«hM,  and  were  subsefpicntly  iuvitcd  to  come 
bv  Mmiid  Sh;ih.  Diu-am»  a  lar^e  Per- 
fti  ''Z  treasure  fVinii  India  at  that 

..,  i^re  alH«  induced  to  enter  the 
ploy  irf"  ili^  new  Allghon  sovereign,  and 
oimce  tlieir  nHtivc  coantry.  Henee,  at 
Kabtd.  nt  this  dnv,  arc  t<>und,  Juanshir,  Kurd, 
Ri"  *-  '  ".rkli.tri,  Shah  Sew  an,  Tahnh, 
It  reprcflrntalivK*  of  every  Per- 

aiftji  UilMj,  L  U'Jor  Alimcd  Shah,  and  his  suc- 
eeuMTv,  tJM*y  fonuod  Uie  principal  jwrlion  of 
u  ■  .or     huuat'hold     troopa. 

..'d  Delhi  on  the  9tli 
MiiKh  1T*IU.  :)ii<]  to  retiirninir  fmni  India, 
retained  all  tiie  wiMt  of  the  Indus  at  Attork. 
H^  waa  as'OKHiriaied  in  his  tout  at  Meshid  in 
Khonuftaii.  by  tiireo  of  his  officeis,  on  8th  June 
A.i>.  1747.  'i*h«  fate  of  tlie  Nadir  hud  been 
thuA  recorded,  diiiilpil.>-t  hv  -cmir  mooLlaU, 

"Kodiri'<  ,,  iif  Uftll.' 

ThG«»  letters  ^dve  iltil,  the  year  of  the  ITijra 
■whieh  ci(rre«i<i>nd3  with  \.P.  17-17,  in  which 
Nttdir  was  put  to  death.  The  Roman  system 
W*iwin;T  *-^'*  •■-  »'»  indieate  fljjiirefi,  is  fttllowpil 
liy  alT  •.  itw;   the  death  nf  the  worthy 

Ktireeni  jvnan,  .'n-nd,  is  commemorated   in    the 

sentence  ; 

Kk  T&le  Kurpetn  KlianroMrd. 
*  Woo  aod  ata*  ^  Kupouiq  Khan  io  doa>i." 


The  numeral  vnlurs  of  tht?  letter*  oompoelno; 
these  irw  worila,  huiu^-^  added  up,  jrive  liyi^» 
the  year  of  the  llijfo,  correafxindincf  wiili  a.d. 
1779»  in  which  this  i^ood  king  died.  Ouscley 
meutiona  that  one  uf  the  atteudant^  who  at  a 
Jevce  presented  to  him  pipc^  and  ccifl'ce,  vraa  a 
grand^ion  or  great  ^'ruudson  uf  the  niifrhtv  Nadir 
Shah.— rr.  nf  a  Mm/.,  Vol.  ii.  ;>'  320; 
Rf-nnelU  Mmmr,  p^  112  ;  Cvnnmffltam's  Ilis- 
tort/of  Ot*  SUrhtt^jj,  VJ\  :  AfoJtson'tt  Jtmr-ne^fs, 
VoL  ii,  p.  iii*7  ;  Ihifuf»:  Otutdeys  TntreU^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  222.  i>ee  Alghan,  India,  Iran,  RalEr, 
Kandahar,  Kazzilbtush. 

NADOONG-GASS.  Swon.  Dalberpa  m(x> 
niana. — 7%m', 

NADL'LEK,  Hnrn.  A  stone  engraved  with  a 
ver?e  of  the  koran,  and  gu.spcnde<l  aa  a  charm 
round  the  necks  of  chihlxcn. — Nerklots. 

NAEK,  A  Tamil  race  who  have  adoptctl 
brabminisni,  they  have  few  lands  Jiad  are 
lar;;ely  employed  a.s  farm  servants. 

NAEK,  or  Naidu,  a  term  in  xise  by  a  class  o!" 
the  Tihnc;  sudra.  ai  an  hoDoritic  disliuction. 

NAEK,  in  the  British  Indian  Anny  a  niuk 
equivalent  to  a  corporal. 

N^E-MEN,  BtTRit.  Eurycles  Amboincnsis. 
—Sal 

NAET  nr  Nao-ait,  a  mahomedan  race  in  the 
peninsula  of  India. 

NA-KAKMAN,  Hind.     Delphiruum  BJaoH. 

NA-FAUMANI,  HiNn.  A  blue  colntir  from 
Lhi'tlowLTofCliciranthiisannumn.  Lilac,  mauve. 

NAFIEL,  AuAH.     Golbanum  oiRcinale.  jDo/i. 

NAEK,  Pjat8.  Hnni.  A  servant.  In  the  wi'st 
of  Bengal  the  Nafrand  his  oifspring  are  plavoi 
for  ever  and  are  trangfrrahln  and  saleable.  In 
l^urneya  the  Nafr  is  sometimes  a  domestic  slave, 
someiimea  an  agricultural  slave.  In  the  native 
cavalry  of  India  the  term  ia  applied  to  a  horse- 
keeper  or  ppoom,  nlt«j,  though  rarelyt  to  a  per- 
son who  is  hire<i  to  ride  a  horse,  equivalent  to 
assami. 

NAF-TALNA,  Hwd.  Lit.  shifting  of  the 
navel,  a  disci^c. 

NAG,  Hind.,  a  .«crpeut.  See  Naga;  Taluhak. 

NAG,  HrsD.  Pyrtw  oommunifl,  pear  tree, 
see  NaMpati. 

NAGA,  a  jinwerAd  Scythic  race  who  apppiir 
to  have  invaded  India  about  six  centuries 
heibrc  Christ  and  occupied  it  prior  to  the 
api>earance  of  the  Arj-ans.  In  the  mythology 
of  India  they  are  di'scnbcd  oa  true  snakes.  In 
tlie  Persepolitan  inscription,  Xerxes  calls  him- 
self Nitpim  or  NulcA,  the  Greeks  annx,  and 
81  'me  w  rl  ters  have  surrni.«cd  tliat  this  may 
tlie  true  meaning  of  the  Na;ra  d)*nasties  nf 
Kashmir  aud  Magndha.  'j'he  Nn;ru  race  fiecm 
to  have  nded  In  Magadlia  until  dispof!seii!*<e(l 
by  the  Aryan  Pandava  ;  the  Mannipur  rulers 
were  also  of  that  .Scythic  race  and  uioet  of  ihf 
Mannipur   people  continued  to  worship  snakes 
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till  the  beginning  of  tho  lUlh  century,  as  is  still 
the  custom  amongst  Aryan  and  nnn- Aryan  tribes 
throughout  the  PeninsuJa  of  India.  Noga 
and  Tak.«»hao  are  Sanscnt  namc^  lor  ft  saakt.* 
or  serpent,  the  emblem  of  Boodha  or  Mercury. 
The  Naga  race  are  said  to  huvc  occupied  Cey- 
lon on  the  northern  and  western  cocuts 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  worsliip- 
ped  snakc!*.  StratK>  calls  thn  people  of 
Phrygia  and  the  Iicllti«pont  the  Ophio  or 
serpent  races,  and  the  snake  tribe  whm.  till 
recently,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  trihe*  i>f  N. 
American  Indians.  The  Na^  race  extended  tlieir 
power  over  the  country  of  Magadha  in  Balmr, 
and  ruled  there  for  ten  genemtiona.  The 
brahmanical  body  being  the  chief  source  of 
learning,  endeavour  to  deduce  all  ile^ccnta  from 
their  ancient  b(K>ks,  and  Arjuna  is  said  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  the  Naga,  by  Ulupi.  Colonel 
Tod  it  of  opinion  that  the  Naga  or  Taksliak 
were  buddliisU.  He  contfiders  Uie  Ay  of  the 
Totan,  the  Yu  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ayu  of 
the  Poorans,  to  indicate  the  great  Indu 
(Lunar)  progenitor  of  the  three  races.  Boodha 
(Mercury),  tlieaon  of  Indu  (the  moon),  became 
the  patriarchal  and  spiritual  Icjulcr ;  as  Fo  in 
China ;  Woden  and  Teutaics,  of  tlie  tribes 
migrating  to  Europe.  Hence  he  believet*  the  reli- 
gion of  Budha  must  have  been  coeviilwitli  thccx- 
iatcnce  of  the  Naga  nations ;  tliat  it  was  brought 
to  India  Proper  by  them,  and  guidud  them 
until  the  schism  of  Krishna  and  the  Surya 
worshippers  of  Bal.  in  time  deprc»<ed  them  : 
Wlien  the  Boodha  religion  wa^  modified  into  its 
prcHont  mild  form,  the  Naga  race  were  so  nu- 
merous in  Ceylon  that  it  was  colled  Nfl^radwipo, 
the  island  of  Snakes,  as  Rliodes  and  Cypnis 
received  the  ancient  det^ignation  of  Ophiusa, 
from  their  being  tlie  residcnL-e  of  tlie  Ophites 
who  introduced  snake  worship  into  Greece. 
According  to  B^Taot^  Kuboca  is  from  Oubaia 
and  mean.-)  serpent  Inland.  The  books  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  thoughts  of  the  people  are  not 
ithout  grand  conceptions  of  a  father  of  all 
of  a  future  state.  But  along  with  thiH 
thcra  haTe  ercr  been  atheistic  views,  a  preva- 
lence of  nature  worship,  worship  of  creature*. 
tike  tliC  snake,  and  polytlieism  mixed  with  that 
ftnt  worship  of  the  All-iJotxl. — n  reverence  of 
parents,— a  spirit  worship,  a  hero  worsliip  and 
a  pure  monotheism.  Of  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  races  who  dwelt  in  India,  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Ar^-ans,  little  or  notliing  iskn'mn.t 
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similarly  to    '  i  or  Ltimri  Baluch  of 

tlie    present  lo    are    foxes  and    tlie 

Cuch^waha  rajputs  who  are  tortoiiM^s.  The 
snake  n->fl<»n  «'">m  to  have  made  extensive 
concpies'-  have    spread    into    North 

America.  iui-  Abbe  Domenech  mentions 
an  Indian  race  in  America,  who  traced 
their  origin  from  the  snakes  of  Scythia ;  the 
serpents  who  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lydianjt  ju^t  before  the  dovmfikU  of  Crosus,  were 
probably  the  Scythian  Naga  (Htrod)  race  and 
(>eo|ile  of  this  race  aecni  to  have  early  entered 
India  and  to  have  been  mliug  there  when  the 
Arj-ans  arrived.  The  dynasty  of  Mnghada  or 
Behar  in  the  time  of  the  Pandava  were  of 
the  Naga  nice  and  they  held  f>vay  there,  for 
ten  generations.  A  branch  of  them,  the  Nag- 
bunsee  cliieftains  of  RamgTirh  Sirgooja,  have 
the  lunetten  of  their  serpent  ancestor  engraved 
on  their  signets  in  token  of  their  lineage.  Whence 
tlie  8cythic  Naga  came,  whether  they  preceded 
or  followed  the  Vedic  Aryans,  into  India,  or 
whether  they  came  from  the  N.E,  whilst  the  Ary- 
an race  advanced  from  the  N.VV.  is  not  known. 
But  they  seem  to  have  come  in  contact  in  th« 
lands  where  the  Jumna  joins  the  Ganges  at 
a  time  when  the  Aryans  were  divided  as  to  the 
object  of  their  worship  between  lodra,  Siva 
anil  Viflhnu.  t>ic  of  the  openingfi<:enea*  of  the  Ma- 
hahharata  dtacribos  the  destruction  of  the  ibreat 
of  Khandura  and  a  great  ncrifice  of  serpents; 
and  though  the  application  of  the  term  Nag  or 
Naga  has  come  to  be  taken  literally,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  descriptions  in  the  MaliA- 
bharata,  and  t£  to  Krishna's  exploits  again»t 
snakes,  relate  to  the  opposing  Na^  race.  In 
India,  the  term  Nag  or  Naga,  is  applied  to  the 
cobra  8er(>ent,  and  the  race  who  were  so  desig- 
natcut.  arc  believed  to  have  paid  tlieir  dcvoticms 
to  tiiat  reptile.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
donbt  that  the  Nagu  ruleiB  of  India,  were  a 
Sc^thic  or  Turanian  race,  a  body  of  them 
have  preservetl  tlioir  indc]>endence,  in  Munni- 
pur,  up  to  the  jire^ent  day,  and  until  the 
beginning  of  tlie  1  -"^th  century  hindtunm  had  not 
made  any  progress  amongst  them.  The  Vedic 
deities,  Indra,  god  of  tlie  firmament,  Varuna,god 
of  the  waters  Yama,  thejudgeof  the  dead,  Agni, 
god  of  ftrc,  Surya,  the  sun,  Soma  or  Chandra^ 
the  moon,  Vayu,  the  god  of  winds,  the  Manit, 
the  Aditya,  were  mere  peisonificationB  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  which  were  invoked  for  aid  or 
their  wrath  deprpcftted.  Tlie  Ayrans  appear  not 


They  arc  alludciL  to  in  ancient  )>ooks,  an  the  I  to  liavt*  had  idoln  nor  temples  hut  they  sacri- 


Naga,  Rakshasa,  Dasya,  Asnra.     The  wh. 

the   8oythiun  race   are  mythically  dosc<  i 

from  a  being  half-snake  and  hnlf-woman  who 

bons  three  sons   to  Heracles  (Herod,   IV.,  9, 

10),  the  meaning  of  which  probably  is    that 

the  ancortml  pair  were  of  two  races  and  the 

offiipriog,  took  the   siuike  m   tbm  embleiD,  |  nccied 

4     *  N 


1  often,  the  elements  being  clarilled  butter, 
Li,  wines  or  spirii.*^,  cakes  and  parched  grain, 
diiowu  into  the  fire :  also,  the  rt)H«ted  ox  tf 
named  as  an  ofl*cring  to  Indra,  and  a  borsfi 
w;w  iKi-aAionally  sacrificed  to  Indra  or  the  auiL, 
Thwu  sacrificial  rit»?9  seem  to  have  been  con- 
with  tbfir  meab  and  probaUy  were 
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and  first  oflcjings,  to  the  gods.  Up  to 
present  day,  every  morning,  when  perform- 
iiig  early  worship,  a  water  lilntion  18  pt^ured 
from  the  ilenkn&  or  gacriticial  spoon,  tho 
Aryan  brahmin  visits  bis  teinplo  and  makes 
offeiinp  10  his  god»«  ercry  Hindoo  in  India  every 
Satnfday,  offera  to  the  village  doity,  <!owerH, 
ooeoanafti.  and.  at  least  once  a  month,  tlie  helot 
raoei  make  ofTering  of  cakei,  and  on  great 
^oetdetm^  the  uon-hmdoos  tuke  rice  and  flour, 
Mfton,  Tcnnilion  to  the  callage  deities,  tlie  Ai, 
AmmaaiMl  Amman,  and  uU  worship  thesnaki*. — 

NAOA,  HiSD.  A  class  of  Wndoo  mendicants 
who  go  naked  and  carry  anus ;  they  arc  now 
extinct ;  but  they  iwed  to  form  some- 
mercenary  bunds  III  the  service  of 
princes.  All  hindoo  secta  have  fnl- 
lf>  wh«ira  thia  doHignation  is  applied. 
Tilt  Naga  in  all  essential  i>(>irtu«,  arc  of  th(> 
•me  tleacription  as  ilie  Virflgi  or  Sanyasi,  bnt 
iadietr  zeal,  they  used  to  leave  off  every  kind 
rf  eof  ering  and  go  naked.  They  arc  the  most 
wof^esd  and  protli^'ate  member*  of  the  Hindoo 
rriijion.  They  always  travel  widi  wcofjons,  usnal- 
lyamatchlock,  a  sword,  and  shield,  andRangiii- 
irf  ooatficts  have  occurred  between  the  hindon 
Naga  mtrndicants  of  opposite  sects.  The  Saiva 
Nafa  are  very  numeroiu  in  many  parts  of  India, 
they  are  the  particular  <.>p[K)nents  of  the  Viragi 
Naga,  and  were  no  doubt  the  leading  actors  in 
the  bloody  fra7  at  Uaridwar,  in  1790,  which 
ivB  fT<?ra  the  great  fair 
ry  came  under  ilie  sway 
Uii  that  oct-asion  IH.OOO  I 
\(^cn\  on  the  firld.  A  party  of 
'  (joddards  troof^*  in  their  | 
.U  aiul  Hempur,  and  on 
10  ol'  them  aided  Sindhia. 
^ijiear  their  bodies  with 
aihes,  allow  tlieir  iiair,  bt^ards  and  whinkers  to 
grow  and  wear  tlie  projecting  braid  of  hair 
called  the  jata;  Like  the  Viragi  Naga,  they 
j».f.i  .,,  "rrj-j.  urm?,  and  wander  about  in 
I'  ting  alnw  or  levying  contributions. 

lilt-  l'>;u^:i  .Saga  are  generally  the  rol\we  of  the 
Dancti  and  Atit  orders,  or  men  who  have  no 
inclination  fur  a  life  of  study  or  business.  Whe7i 
weary  of  the  vagrant  and  violent  habits  of  the 
Niga,  thev  re-<jnter  one  of  tbe  better  dispofied 
rhuntrv,  wh-r-h  ther  hiid  originally  quitted.  The 
lied  to  a  clawi  of  the  Dadii 
I- V  L'arrv  arms  and  ^erve 
(iindfrt  pnnres  n  ■\  f«iIHieni.   A  sect  of 

thr  fjiTBin    an»    '  'rmed  Naga,  becau^ 

diey  perform  their  ablutionji  (Sth'nanam)  in  a 
«tate  of  nudity.  The  Go«ain  profe*  asceticism, 
hut  well  infufnied  hindixi?^  believe  tliat  almost 
Aii  of  tixim  ori^aaUy  adopt  the  tcnetn  of  the 
soet,  with  th«  object  of  securing  a  Unng  irith- 


out  labour,  and  that  few,  not  more  than  one  in 
a  hundred,  live  a**  eelebates,  and  the  itersonal 
appearance  of  these  men,  sleek,  with  well 
covered  muscles,  supports  this  view,  They 
wander  to  very  distant  places,  begging  ibr  their 
math  or  monastery  and  have  very  scanty  cloth- 
ing, only  a  anvdl  ^n\p  of  cloth  between  their 
thiglis.  Iramor:  ■  ii  detected  arc  punished 

by    fine.     The  i  iixain    can    withdraw 

from  the  mona.<iiry  tm  payment  of  a  line,  can 
marry  aiul  engage  in  biutine'^.  Only  the  brah- 
man, K.«hetrya  ami  Ves>Ti  are  admitted  as 
gosains,  the  head  of  the  math  is  styled  mahanl. 
NAGA,  a  race,  or  races,  occupying  the  moun- 
tains bounding  to  the  south,  the  valley  of  A»- 
sani,  i'vom  hit.  25^  N.,  and  long.  93^  E.  to  hit. 
2«°  40',  and  long.  9i^*  3(f .  But  Naga  is  a 
term  applied  by  Europeans  to  forty  or  fifty 
tribes  who  occupy  the  spacn  between  the  Khas- 
sya  hills  on  the  west,  the  Singpo  on  the  east, 
As^oju  on  tlie  north  and  Mimipuron  the  south. 
They  do  not  coll  thcinselvcs  Naga,  bnt  each 
tribe  is  split  up  into  numeroiw  clans  and  each  is 
called  atWr  ir^  village.  The  Naga,  Mikir,  Ka- 
chari,  Garo  and  KnAsia  are  the  five  races,  in 
whode  posscsftion  cliiedy  are  the  brv>ad  high- 
lands of  the  .'Vsisam  chain  extending  from  the 
N.E,  near  the  bead  of  the  Kynduayn  and  Nam- 
rup,  on  one  aide,  along  the  valley  of  the  Brah- 
maputra to  its  souihena  bend  ruund  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  chain,  and  on  the  other 
side,  south-westerly,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Burak  and  Sunnu,  these  highlands  are  thtis 
embrace<l  by  tlie  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  its  afiluents  on  all  sides  but  t}ie  S.  K.^ 
where  tliey  slope  to  the  K^-nduajm.  The  Naga 
dialects  are: — 

>ainsttUK,      I  Mulunc:.  I  ?focaung,     Mnzame    An- 

Miiltiuii,  Tiiltlotiu'.         I  Kh.iri,  gumj. 

JobriJcji,  I  'IVnt^f'a,  |  Any.imi, 

On  the  w(»>*t,  the  Naga  march  and  intermix 
with  the  Rang-tsii,  a  bmiich  of  the  Kadiari  or 
Bodo.  The  term  Naga  w  supposed  derived  from 
the  Hindi,  Nanga,  naked,  because  tlieyuse  little 
clothing,  and  that  is  manuf:ictured  and  dyed  by 
their  women.  They  come  in  contact  with  the 
Mikir,  Kuki  and  Cachari  ;  the  Naga  villages 
of  from  20  to  luO  houses  are  fixed,  and  they 
crop  and  leave  fallow  their  lands.  Tlicy  inter 
their  dead  at  llie  threshold  of  their  dofjre.  The 
Naga  race  are  described  as  simple,  social,  and 
peaceful,  unless  when  blood  hna  to  be  avenged 
and  then  he  la  trea<!lierou»  and  cruel.  Scnieo  la 
the  name  of  their  god  of  riches,  Rupiaba,  a  ma- 
lignant deity,  with  one  eye  in  the  centre  of 
hi«  forehead,  and  Kangaba,  is  a  blind,  malici- 
ous deity.  The  Naga  lie  nnrth  of  Munipur  and 
its  dependencies.  The  AngamJNagn  are  a  rude 
pagan  tribe  on  the  range  of  hills  in  upper 
Assam,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  MiJkir 
and  Cachari.  T*hey  apeak  one  of  the  Naga 
dialects.     On  the  southern  Assam  frontier  we 
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hnre  tlio  numToufl  Nwa  and  Singfpo  dialects, 
tlie  Mikir  ami  Anjjnmi.  thv  lan;?iingcs  nf  the 
KJiUflfliii  ai»(l  Jftiiitja  liilhimn.  the  Bt»ro  in  Ca- 
char,  arni  ilic  Gan*  in  the  hills  nf  thai  nanio. 
ITif  K<i»>ki  rx'ciipy  pari*  orTip|>rrah  and  Chit- 

Uiynni;,  am.l  llic  Mil^'  "•    in  Amikan  and 

CliiMiiif»iiiV%     Tlie  N.  It,  Hn\Ti,  Kup- 

war,  Kiranti,   Limh'  ^   and   Bhraruii 

Um^iiw,  ijf  which  tli-  .  i-^-C'liincwo,  and 

the   TMi  lliinalftyan.  :  to   the   prono- 

tiicnalixed  cliw*   ot'  1  Thr-  mountain 

niiige  which  KmmN  A.^-uia  un  tlu'  w>iith  w 
IcuowTi  l>v  a  ^Tvx\t  ilivoriity  of  nainov  in  diflc-T- 
ent  |tart-  ol*  it.i  cuurwo,  acitirdinjf  to  thu  diffcr- 
pot  triJMs  hy  wh«tiu  it  it  inhnhrfcd. 

The  Khntrtifl  iiilU  r'iM."  ahrujitly  on  tho  >*«>nth 
fri>ni  ihc  plains  tir.Silhet  to  tho  hui^rht  of  about 
4,000  iVet^  anil  ihenco  inoro  ;.T^Iunlly  U»  n,00t» 
totfi.  The  culfiiinatiti;;  puint  in  CliiUun;,'  Uill, 
the  ol«^*ation  of  wlnrh  is  almnt  ^^tlfHl  feel. 

T<>  thi' westward  of  ttie  Kha*<«i]ihilU  lie  (lie 
Garo  hills  whieli  are  lower,  the  iniixiuinni  elc- 
vatinii    being    probably    nowhere     more    than 
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clttiri  and  A«wnno^e  wive?.  The  vilbge*  fl; 
small,  and  ther  luivcbut  fewdoiucstie  anunaU. 
IJke  other  hill  tribes,  they  acknowhflgc  tho 
power  of  a  plundity  of  g^wls  ;  and  sac-riHeee  (/ 
eowa.  pigwand  tbwli*  are  otTercHlon  all  ot^onstnns. 
The  KeufnuR  Naga,  like  the  Anganii  Na^, 
iutvr  their  dead,  and  place  the  f^pear  imd  shield 
of  the  deceased  iu  thoirrave  ;  a  few  ytick."  with 
flonic  egj^  luxd  grains  tire  laid  upon  it,  and  tho 
tiineral  ccreinnnics  ooticlude  with  laiuencationt 
and  feaxtin^, 

la  the  Keport  of  the  British  Affioeiaiion 
lor  1  H4o,  Hr.  T>athnni  ren\ark>i  that  the 
dij^tinctjon  betwt'en  tlie  lanxua^^e^  of  Thil^ft 
and  China,  aii  exhibited  by  Klaproth,  nitist  be 
only  provi?qtmal  :  over  and  alxjvf  the  graniuif^ 
ticid  auahigv  there  u*  un  absolute  ^lt>«uinal  atU- 
nity.  Of  til e  languages  of  ilie  tmns-prngotic 
j>enin>4ula  the  «ame  niav  be  aAtcrioil.  Where 
langiuigCA  are  nionoAyllahic  slight  changns  inakc 
|ialpahlc  ditferenccs.  The  vocabulaiifvi  of  Mr, 
Browti,  for  imirc  than  a  ttcore  of  tho  Bunneie 
and  Siamese  tongiioa,  have  provirled  tu  with 


three  or  four  thou*ianiI  feet.     T«i  the  eiust,  be-   data  lor  ctluiographiral  euni]>ariHins.     By  deal- 
yonti   Jyntoa   or   Jaintia,  whirb   is   similar  in    ing  with  thi"!!**  collectively,    wc  fiml  in  on*'  dift- 


genend  chnrf*rter  to  KbaN»ia,  iheiv  nj.jtearM  to 
bt  a  wnifliderahle  deprL"wion  in  the  range,  a 
large  river  with  an  open  vailey  I'cnotruting  far 
to  the  north.  To  the  eaMt  of  Cachar,  again, 
there  are  lofty  hillj*,  inhabiKsl  by  Nnga  tribe*', 
l>ut  tjuite  unexploreil,  except  in  onn  pUre, 
where  they  were  crftv^ed  by  GriWth  in 
tnivrlliiig  fmm  upper  Asitani  tn  the  llu- 
kum  vidley,  on  a  trihutiirv  of  tho  Irawadi. 
The  coiuiirv  occupied  by  the  Anganu  Noga, 
(»oUth  of  Now^iong,  if  bounded  on  the 
liortli  by  tJiL*  Uhimseercc  river,  nn  the  Bouth 
by  a  high  range  of  mnuntaint,  forming  the 
boundary  between  llie  Muneeixxir  t<'rritory  and 
Kow-gi>ng.  Poplot^^uac*f  l>eing  tho  nio*i  sou- 
thern Angiuni  Naga  vdlnge  witJiin  the  dis- 
trict. The  wcsli'm  Ixmnflttry  extendi  oa  far  aa 
Hiwang  Htijnn.  The  limit  of  Uu>  eastern  Umn- 
dury  IB  still  undefined  and  umxpliirc*!  ;  but  ihi* 
l>eryoiig  river  on  die  norrh-ejwt  sejiai-aK's  the 
Lotah  Naga  in  tlie  Se<>l>j»agnir  ilistrict  Ihtni 
the  Angami  Naga.  Krom  a  tubular  state- 
nt  It  uppf'nrs,  that  thirty-two  vi]]nge«  cou- 
ined  0,>*U9  houi^c*  whirh,  nt  four  perwnw  to 
ojich  houw,  wotdd  give  a  poptdotjon  of  2,756 
Ixmons.  The  Itengma  Nagn  arc  evidently 
dese.rndcH]  from  the  Angami  Naga ;  it  is 
wiid  that,  in  ennsrqupner  of  oppre«i&ion  ami 
feuda  in  their  own  tribe*",  tboy  eniij^ratod  to  Uie 
h-v.\  '   "  r.lbytlieT.  '      '        ^-      -  ;  but 

fi:  iiti  and  ai:  l.otfth 

an 
fi: 
tl 


led  wonU  which  ha^l  been  k»st  in  other*.  Tli« 
ChinciH?,  Thibetan,  Bhootaii,  Burmctte.  f*iaini!M! 
and  all  tho  so-calJed  nmnooyUabic  lan^'uages 
hitherto  known,  are  allied  to  e:K'h  oilier.  Tlw 
genend  alKnitiisi  of  tlie  lnd*>-(.'hi^l^se  longiitM 
are  rcmurkable.  Willi  Miirstlen's  aud  Sir 
Stamford  K;dile*)*  tidiles  on  tlie  one  nido,  and 
th»«i'  of  Brow  u  imd  Klapmih  on  the  t>ihf'r,  it 
can  be  ifhown  that  a  va^t  niuubur  of  Malay 
rcMta  are  1 1 ion oityl tabic .  The  Malay  liinguai;t» 
are  niontwylUbic  oncf,  with  the  dU[H^rn«.ldiuou 
of  inflections  evolved  out  of  conipwiimn,  and 
euphonic  proresAn*  highly  dcvehi|>ed.  l)r.  I-a- 
tliam  ii  of  opinion  that  the  nalioUD  on  tho  bur- 
dcrs  of  Brili.-th  India,  iu  tht*  nnrth-west,  the 
nortJi-<*tt«tl  aniJ  east,  form  an  t.'t]in>>l<«;.^t(-ai  group 
which  contains  the  Tdit'taru.  t)ie  Nepal  tribcft, 
scvemi  populutinnfl  of  the  Hub-Ilimalayan 
range,  the  Buruiti^o,  the  Siuiiiese,  the  NiiU\*eii 
of  Togu,  tho  (  uuil)ojianft,  llic  Owhin  (Jhmese 
and  the  C  hinr**',  in  population*  which  cover 
f>erhapfl  one-fifth  of  ^\5ia.  Their  ci^imtric*  are 
inoiiitly  inltind.  and  mountiuuouA,  but  contain 
the  water>Uie*l»  of  mighty  riven*,  the  lndu»,  Uic 
Brahmaputra,  the  Irawa^li  and  the  Yellow  rivrr. 
The  complexion  and  features  of  these  peopin 
is  that  to  which  the  term  Moiig^jhaji  has  l>ccn 
applied.  Tliuugh  wild  (laganism  and  nialmm«»- 
dauisiu  exLBt,  tiie  niujority  are  «*f  the  budilhist 
religion,  but  all  ?«peiik  a  '  ''      hiaAtdtt- 

VL'luped  of  all  tlie  form-  h,  bcinn 

'ubic  and  WiAi  Ju:Il  j^Kmernf 
V  uiiM,     Th'-^e  fMHt]»h.  nr*  ar- 
the 


til        .  .  ■    ■ .  ■..--*. 

tJiC  Co^har  tnbwi,  aud  luany  \uvrv  mamcd  Cb^  {  KihiK>lugualiy  they  nrr  rapoblc  ol  bring  ciuMcd 
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;  iWe  8uh-gToii]is.  Tlic  flwt  of 'ucrally  uwd  by  the  Naga  nn  olrnldcr  or  sheet 
■  T  Bot,  whioli  Is  iiscd  in  coin-  j  covering  thrown  over  the  Inxly.  'I'lie  t-ljinate 
luJ  wonU  &»  Biilt  in  BultUtan,  asi  But  in  ,  13  not  tiivourablt  to  tlio  growtli  of  cottuu,  biit 
lUn,  Bet  in  Tibet,  and  in  the  tribe*  kuo^ni  I  they  prtK-urt-  ubiindunco  Ixoni  Smnokltoo-Ting. 
Btutia  nnd  litwriii,  and  corapri3<?s  the  I^ittlft  I  In  a  larjrt*  hiilldinfj  called  Hangkee  or  tlie 
M..  .^,-  'Kf.  natiTW  of  Ladak,  the  TibeUins  of  j  Uakachang,  all  (he  boys  ol'  the  vitlnge  reside, 
r  ami  thn  chTcwiy  allied  tribes  ofj  uniiJ  lliey  are  raairiod.  The  building  is 
me  Uhot  area  in  bounded  on  the  about  sixty  ti-et  lonp,  «iid  twenty  Itij^b,  with 
tb  by  India  and  (.'ashniir,  on  the  North  by  gable  ends.  The  inside  i^i'  the*  house  mn- 
Tanarv,   and  on   the  West  by   Little    sistM  of  one   large    n»oni.  in  the  centre  of' which 


und    Kafiri^tan.     Amongst   the   Bhol 
friopxlav  }i.>  mentioned  the  niahoniedan 

Ittuat   » .  i  or   Little  Tibet,   0!'  Hongdo, 

Skavdis  iUiktiUi  and  Khartakiihi.  of  .Shigur, 
rhnriwirl.  *fcr.,  tiie  buddhwt  Rot  of  Lndak,  Hun- 
inrnifi  (ind  Kunnwar,  the  Blioi  of  tlic  Chinese 
Eoi|(ire ;  ihe  Tibotans  of  Rudok,  Garo,  Goga, 
Ac^  (if  Lha.«v  and  Tiahu  Lumbu,  the  Sifan, 
th<  Lh.KUK  ..r  lUitan,  the  Tak,  the  Bhot  of  Gar- 
»  t!  and  Nepal,  the  Chepang  and  prti- 

t  bir,  the   Cliak  and  Drok,  the 

li  Further  emrt  are  the  Kooeh^ 

iM  t>o<lo,  arranged  into  tbe  We»- 
'  Sikkini  and  the  Butan  frontier, 
Tiir-  KiiHU-m  Bodo  or  Burro  of  A.-yanx  and 
Cadiflr* — the  Garo,  tlie  Kasia,  tlie  Mikir.  On 
ibe  viuth  arc  the  hilt  trihen  of  Assani,  the  Aka, 
TMjs  Ahfv^  Miri  and  Bor  Abor  tribes,  the 
ttuck,  Singhiw  and  Jili,  with  the 
>m.  The  color  of  the  Bliot  and 
I'liljitionM  are  of  ^-arioiw  shades  of 
H-  and  bnmTi ;  while  that  of  the 
:>4  various  hues  of  black. 
I  do  not  consume  milk,  and  cattle 


a  wi>xl  hre  w*»  burning  on  the  ground,  and 
wintden  fltools  were  «rrtinge<i  in  rows  for  the 
boys  to  sleep  upon.  At  one  end,  u  snmll  room 
w  ])artitioned  off  for  tlie  acoommodatiou  of 
an  elderly  man,  who  in  superintendent  of  the 
c'ftabli^litiitMit,  The  lUlokee  (a  buihiing  of 
similar  dimcnsioua  und  eonstruction  with  the 
Kangkec),  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  or 
residence  of  the  girb  of  the  village,  who  live  in 
it  altogether,  in  the  same  manner  a^  the  boys, 
until  the  day  oi'  their  marriage.  The  daiuHels 
are  all  dcoeuily  attired,  a  large  sheet  with  coloured 
slripcft  is  worn  round  tlie  waist,  extending  to 
tlie  knecrt,  a  blue  clutli  is  folded  over  the 
breast  tinder  the  tlic  unns  ;  a  profusion  of  glfids 
bead  necklaoea  adorned  their  necks  with  a 
number  of  hnuw  enr-ringa  of  all  ahoi.  An  old 
woman  ynporintcuds  the  e^^tablishment,  and 
the  utmost  order  prevails  iu  Ixjth  the  liang- 
kee  and  the  Uilokee.  The  hoys  and  girla 
take  tlieir  meals  with  their  pareutj*.  work  lor 
them  during  the  day,  and  at  night  retire  to 
tlieir  respective  asyhuns  ;  all  the  youths  sec 
the  girls  during  the  day  without  the  smallest 
are  tkot  tipcd  for  tilling  the  ground,  hut   are  i  reatraint,  and  tliey  select  their  own  wives,  and 


kepe  chiefly  for  sacrifices  and  feasts.  They 
bavp  many  pigs  and  fowls,  and  eat  every  kind 
of  dcak.  That  i^^  the  elephant  is  highly 
Ktecmed  and  a  deiid  elephant  Is  a  glnriou.*^ 
^trizc  (hr  a  whole  village.  It  is  also  said 
that  thoy  are  not  aversie  to  tiger's  flesh. 
Thrir  hoait09,  are  gahle-ended,  and  about 
ilihty  nr  forty  h^nff  by  twelve  or  sixteen  fret 
wi'         '  -  divided  off  into  one  or 

** ,    "wb,  wife,  and  children, 

iiaddied   tugviher,   with   the   grain    in 
riiUni  ba-ikets  five   feet  high  and  lour 
tt  '  in  lliesame  room.    In  one  corner  is 

*tvi-  „  .  -.^u  filled  with  somn  kind  of  fermented 
titjimr  tttmiti  office,  wliioh  waa  thick  and  white 
sad  muU  otfimsive  to  the  »cnse  of  smell.  In 
tUs  tnniirfa  thify  dip  their  wooden  cupej  or  gourd 
W^ttiv,  And  aJI  the  morning  the  Naga  loungi^* 
ikot  in  the  sun  in  their  little  court^'ard'*,  and 
«9tni  upnn  n  high  stonr  commanding  some 
virrw.  (lip  this  abominable  beverage. 
\  manufacmre  a  strong 
' '\  for  their  changeable 
't  iri  nmde  of  the  bark  of  the 
iij  plant,  in  of  a  brown  colour 
blaci:  red  stripca,  or  quite  plain,  and  is  ge* 


are  raan'ied  by  the  consent  ol'  their  pareuU. 
Mr.  Butler  relates  that  **in  the  afternoon,  the 
chief  came  down  to  our  camp  with  all  tlie 
unmarried  girla  of  the  village.  Line  having 
been  formed,  and  tlie  camp  aasembled,  two 
dauisvlH  stepiKid  out  in  front  of  the  party, 
and  danced  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  hop-dicp 
on  one  leg  alternately,  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen,  in  excellent  time,  lo  a 
song  and  clapjiing  of  hands  by  thft  young  men. 
In  Htaturu  the  Naga  women  are  short  and 
athletic,  with  fiat  mwe-s,  ^rnall  sharp  eyes,  the 
upper  front  teeth  projecting  a  little  ;  and  the 
hair  cut  short  whilst  single,  but  when  nmrriod» 
tlie  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  long.  They  are 
coarse  and  plain,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  H-s  they  jicrform  all  manner  of  drudgery  in 
the  field,  supply  the  bouse  with  water  and  fuel, 
and  make  whatever  clothing  is  re<iuirGd  by  the 
family.  The  Naga  he  adds  eat  dogs,  rats, 
elephantrt,  tigers,  rhinocen>8es,  cows,  pigs  and 
fowls  ;  but,  Ptrungo  to  say  they  have  no  ducks. 
The  Kooki  race,  now  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Cachar,  in  the  Nowgong  district,  avyr  thai  they 
(the  Kt3oki)emigrat<?d  from TipjMirahtii Northern 
Cachnr,  in  the  reign  of  Xijjhon  Chunder,  about 
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A.  D.  1800,  anJin  tlie  years  1828, 1820.  Gol*1 
Chunilcr,  rajah  ol'  Cachax.  employeJ  Uieui  to 
wage  war  with  Tcmle^ram  Seoaputtcc.  In  the 
year  lfi45-47f  several  colonies  of  new  K<MkJ 
immijaratcd  t'roin  Tipporttli,  via  llie  bed  of  the 
Barah  river,  unU  joiaoU  their  bretlaren  in 
Northern  Caohiir.  The  number  ol'  tribe.-^,  and 
the  total  popnlatinn  nfall  rlaa^c?^  rteiding  inNorth- 
ern  Cucltor,  in  estimated  by  Uic  followiaK  table 
at  21,345  MuU,  reokuuiug  five  to  each  houne^ 


Names  of  Uafta. 

Number  of 

IIOIUOA. 

Total  of  each 

IIuwiA  Cncliuri....  ..<.. 

607 
701 

1,170 

a,oio 

Hill  CiwUkri 

Mikir 

7,676 

Old  Koold....„ 

New  KooU  .., 

»•«» 

They  live  in  the  most  rriendly  terms  with  tlie 
Kaohang  N'aga  and  Mikir  tribes,  and  are 
greatly  reapOcted  by  them  tor  their  known 
martiul  ohanicter.  The  nmrauding  An^mi 
Na^  look  on  the  Ktx>ki  witlt  awe  or  respect 
and  have,  in  consequence,  never  dared  to  attack 
them.  In  the  Tip|>iir:ih  district  tliere  are 
ionumerable  tribes  or  clans  of  Rooki  under 
the  nile  of  heruditary  rajah^  or  chiefe.  In 
Northern  Cacluu*  tlie  principal  old  claa'»  are 
four  in  numl)cr,  v\2. :  Khelemah,  llnntlioe, 
Bete,  I^mkron,  and  with  the  laat  colony  several 
mjahs  or  chiets  had  arrived,  whom  all  the 
Kooki  necra  to  respect.  They  are  divided 
into  three  clon^  witli  41  villagcfl  and  1,515 
hoiwcfi,  iw  fiillowa  : — 

Jangsenclan.  28      ..      007 

Taddat-e  „     .  12     ..     550 

Shirigshoon  I      . .        52 

If  a  woman  lenvo  her  husband,  and  ui  gtiil^ 
of  adultery,  the  i»jtire«l  hiwband,  invite*  tlie 
members  of  the  council  h^  vUit  him  at  his  tioiuo, 
places  a  jug  of  liquor  belorc  them,  andfitativ*  Ins 
ciimplaint.  The  faiihb*»»  woman  \$  not  taken 
back  by  her  injured  hiuliand,  but  is  pGrroiticd 
to  remain  with  the  dcfcmluut. 

Tlie  dresrtof  the  An^mmi  Naga  oonsiflUof  a  blue 
or  bla<.*k  kilt,   prettily  omamenlod  vrt*h   nyvrriQ 
lU:  and  a  c*.xir»e  brown  cloth  t?  itiirk 

ihe    nettie-pbint   w  loosely    i  i  the 

shoulders.  The  warrior  wutir?  a  coiinr  round 
tlie  neck,  reaching  to  tlie  wai:st.  ma<le  of  k"^^^*- 
hair.  dyed  red,  int*»-rmixed  with  lon|r  Honinj^^ 
lock«  of  hair  of  Uic  |«'r*"r'^  L..  ha*  killed,  and 
omamenied    with    cvs'  ' *.      No   one    in 

entitled  to  wear  lhw*e  in-i-iut..  jf  honour,  tinle«s 
ho  has  killed  majiy  of  his  enemies,  and  bruuj^ht 
li'M  ''  '  '-.  Kvcry  Anuanii  vil'  '  <-  \ 
p  nieirLn>vcrnn)ent  l- 

dcni'Jcr;iU^.  Ih'-    ■  ci- 

pUbt«d  ;  tlic  reliit  a  in- 

alSDtly,  if  ponihle,  »{M AT  thf  murkier,  wiiboot 
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ferenee  to  the  coimcil  of  elders,  unless  the  de- 
linquent take  refuge  in  another  village,  when  he 
may  t^:§K:aije  for  years,  but  ha  is  a«ver  safe. 
YearA  after  llic  deed  hart  been  committed  he  may 
%e  surprised  and  killed,  for  revenge  n  ctm- 
Hidered  a  aacred  duty  never  to  be  neglected  or 
forgotten.  Adultery  ia  aUo  an  olTenco  that 
admits  of  uo  comprouLUie.  If  a  man  s  wife  is 
Keduced,  the  iujurcd  husband  will  surely  spear 
the  seducer  on  the  fint  op^iortuuity.  The 
Angami  Nagu  imagine  there  are  many  gods, 
or  good  and  c%il  spirilis,  residing  in  their 
hilU.  To  one,  they  ofter  up  sjicrilices  of 
cows  and  mithuu ;  to  another,  do^a ;  and 
Co  a  tbirJ,  cocks  and  spiritiious  liquor.  At 
sixteen  yciu*s  of  a^c  a  youth  pi4ta  on  ivory 
armlets^  or  else  wooden,  or  red-coloured 
cane  collars,  rv»uud  his  ucck.  He  tiiii4[Hmd^  llie 
eonch  sliclU  with  a  black  thread,  put«  braM 
earrings  into  hia  earn*,  and  wears  the  black 
Idlt ;  and  if  n  man  had  killed  another  in  war, 
he  wears  three  or  four  rows  of  cowrie»  round 
tlio  kilt,  and  Lies  up  his  hair  with  a  cotton 
band.  If  a  man  has  killed  anotlier  in  war» 
he  is  entitled  to  wear  one  feather  of  the 
diuine'?!  bird  stuck  in  hb^  hair,  and  one  feather 
is  added  for  every  man  he  has  kille<l,  and 
these  feathers  are  also  fiu;tened  to  their  shields. 
They  also  use  coloured  plaited  cone  leggings, 
wear  tlie  war  sword,  spear,  shield,  and  choonga 
or  tube  for  currying  panjics.  They  also  attach 
to  the  top  of  the  sliield  two  pieces  of  woixl  in 
the  shape  of  butlalo  hom£,  with  locks  of  hair 
of  human  beings  killed  in  action  hanging  from 
the  centre.  Before  they  set  out  on  a  war  ex- 
pedition, uU  assemble  together  and  decide  on 
the  Tillage  to  be  attaoked^  and  the  chief  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  party  consults  the 
usual  omens,  which  prtning  propitious,  a  fowl  is 
killed  and  cooked,  and  all  partake  of  it.  They 
then  provide  tliemnelves  with  hpeaiv,  fcliields, 
and  a  panjie  choonj^a,  and  cooking  two  days 
food  wrap  it  up  in  loaves  in  baskets  with  some 
meat,  and  set  out  for  the  >'illage  to  be  attacked, 
near  which  they  lie  in  luubush  during  th« 
night  till  the  break  of  day,  when  they  rush  iii 
upon  it  with  a  great  noise,  and  spear  the  fin*t 
they  meet  with,  and  alierwards  cut  off  the 
he^id,  lmn(U,  and  fect^  of  their  enemies,  roll 
them  up  in  a  cloth,  and  retuni  home.  They 
thon  take  tlio  skulU  to  each  house  in  the  vil- 
lage and  throw  rice  and  spirits  over  tliem,  and 
ttill  tlie  skulls  to  call  tlicir  relatives.  The  uaaa 
who  has  cut  off  the  head  keeps  it  under  his 
liedfltead  five  days :  during  that  time  the  war- 
rion  ehl  no  food  prepared  by  nomen«  and  do 
not  cook  in  their  uccujitomed  cooking  pot. 
After  the  fifth  day,  however,  the  heads  or 
skulls  are  buried,  and  a  great  feast  is  given  of 
pigs  and  cow^  after  which  they  bathe  and 
it^tum  to  thoir  avocatians.    They   do  not  go 
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iruads,   but  in  bodii 


two  parties  Uj  take  hold  of  the  ends 
oertr  give  up  his  revenge  :  l»c  ma«t  avenge  |  of  a  [.iec«  of  spear-iroii,  and  to  have  it  cut  into 


tkt  de«tli  of  a  relative  in  some  way  or  other 
wCfapT  by  Ftealth  or  surprise ;  kill  one  or  two  in 
ttCuni.  and  tarry  off  their  hoadj*,  panjyinglhc 

i&er  iheir  retreat  to  prevent  tlietr  being 
I.  When*  respectable  man  dies  in  tht^vl^- 

th«  inhabitantadonotquitit  ibr  tliree  iUyt^ 
And  keep  th«  body  In  the  hoiL^e.  after  which  they 
kill  oofWA  and  pigs,  and  give  a  feast  of  rice  and 


two  pieces,  leaving  a  bit  in  the  hand  of  each 
party :  hut  the  most  sacred  oath,  it  is  aaid,  is 
for  each  party  to  take  a  fowl,  one  by  the  heod 
and  the  other  by  the  legs,  ond  in  tliifi  manner 
to  pull  i(  iwnnder,  inlimating  that  treachery  or 
breach  of  agreement  wnuKi  merit  the  samo 
treatment.  They  likewii*e  erect  n  hirge  .stone 
as  a  monuTucnt  on  the  f^'oasiion  of  Uiking  an 


(iritft  to  the  whole  conimuuity.     llic  hotly  is    oath,  and  ftayiliut.  "  as  long  as  thid  stone  utandd 
coBfeyed  to  the  burvin^-ground.  where  it 
red,  and  a  sione  tomb  Ls  huiJt  over  the 
U  ihfee  or  four  feet  Iiigh.  nnd  ull  the  men, 


drased  in  their  war  linhiUm»>.ntfl,  mnke  a 
DOtse,  and  jump  abnui,  and  suVi  "  What 
haa  come  and  killed  our  frietid "?  Where 
roa  fled  to?"  Tli«y  then  plane  oti  the 
all  the  articles  of  dr'esa  worn  by  tlie 
a*  weUa^  his  arms,  his. sword,  ajK^r, 
pouijie  tube,  we:ii-ing  apparel,  banilx'H} 
t|iirit-cup,  flpirit-gourdbftttJe,  waisrhmd,  «holk 
wnn  r  mm..1  iJ)e  ncck  and  iirnw,  red  cane  arin- 
l»:i  aidj  worn  on  ihe  legs,  and  coloured 

r.i  _-^  and  dhunes  leathers  worn  in  tlie 

It  li  13  the  custom  on  the  death  of  mpn ; 

hii:  It  a  woman  die,  her  peliii-oat  Mnistband, 
doitb  tied  over  the  hreu;!ibt,  bra^j  ornainetiis 
worn  on  the  arms,  and  necklaci/j*  and  spirit- 
gourd  bottle,  AliUttle  for  woaviu^%  spinning  stick 
fiw  cotton,  rxtttou  tliroinJ,  dhriii  grain,  pestle 
and  ranrtar  fcr  cleaning  rice,  are  all  placed  on 
hex  grave.  The  skull*  of  pigs  and  cnws  aru 
likewise  stuck  upon  stickd  at  one  end  of  the 
grsYe  in  memory  of  the  h*wpiulity  exer- 
amd  by  the  deceased.  A  wnman  may  live 
with  a  man  without  being  married,  and  then 
go  to  Etnotber ;  but  she  gives  up  her  progeny, 
■nd  tho  children  remain  with  the  fiiilier.  If  a 
Nsgft  divorce  luj  wife  tor  any  tatdt,  she  does 
DOi  rfituru  to  her  parentR,  but  resides  in  a  house 
bv  '  -^  '  *'.  ind  she  can  marry  ngiun.  If  a  ni:iu 
<■  iltery  his  head  is  cut  off.     If  a  chief 

■  CAU^lit  in  the  fact,  he  is  killed.  When  the 
AagAlni  NAtfa  liave  nothing  to  du.  Uirv  .lit about 
<*o  the  tomn«  in  np-oups,  ajid  pass  the  day  in 
driaking  iipint»  and  gorwippin^r,  and  fnrm- 
iog  pbtn»  for  ht»»tile  inmiuls  on  their  noi^li- 
bour?.  The  N*;iirn  nink  pit^  in  the  Jungles 
i-''  ■.  and  fill  thrill  with  pan- 

|l' -.  :d  should  fall  into  the  pit 

it  wijtild  be  killed.  The  iiurthcc  of  the  pit  is 
^Mtcod  over  with  bramhes  and  leaves  i»f  trees. 
aad  the  new  earth  token  out.  Their  mode  of 
Uking  oath*  is  «ingular.  When  they  swear  lo 
kwp  tlie  peace,  or  to  perform  any  promwe, 
1^         '  tlie   baiTd  of   a  gfui    or  a  spewr 

i>-  r  teeth,  siguifvin^  by  ihii  fcremony 

1^..  ■     not  art  up  to  their  aj^^TeomenJ, 

li  'd  to  fall  by  either  of  thn  two 

▼tajKiuji.     Aucth^r  simple  but  I'lpially  hindinj* 

n 


on  the  e.irth,  no  difTerence;*  *ihall  occiu*  between 
us."  Tlic  only  wea{it<iui  used  by  tJic  ^Vn^mi 
Naga  are  a  spear  and  duo,  a  idiort  sword  or 
hand-hill.  Amongst  thr.  Na^  it  is  consider- 
efl  a  point  of  honour  to  recm*er  the  skulls  of 
their  friends.  It  is  alwj  totally  incompatible  with 
Naga  honour  to  t>>rogo  taking  revenge,  nnd  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  ranaom  or  recover  the 
skull  of  a  relative  murdered  or  captured  in  war. 
— Buttlrrs  TatvfiU  and  A<it>eiitures  %n  AMttm, 
pp.  47 — 158  ;  IV'iiroM  ;  Ltttftani  :  Mr.  Ifodtj- 
son  Xo.  0  *tf  ltttl5,  of  Jieuff.  Am.  .S*.  of.  Jouru.; 
TntVM  HajitgOuin^  I'o/.,  p.  57.  Lnthains  Dese, 
Kthn.;  Lat/uim  in  R^pfirt  Bnti^h  AModatian. 
See  Mozome  ;  Kuki  ;  India, 

NAGA.     Bexii.     Cyperus  periennis. 
jNAO A,  aUo  Nag,  lUxn.  The  term  by  whioh^ 
in  the  Hindi  tongue,    tlic  -Naja  snake   la  detug- 
nated.    It  in  the    venomous    snake   known  lo 
Kuri'pcans  an  th«  oohra,  also  cobra  di  capcllo, 
the   term   cobm,  Itein?   tl»e  ordinary  mime  by 
which   Eur©p€an*  in   India  doignate  the  Naja 
genus  of   venetnom  Colubrine   emiltes  of  the 
family  EI:»pidje.     There  is  only  one  species,  the 
Naja   Iripitdians,   Merr.,  which  has  a  mode-rate 
bod/   ^vith   nither    short  tail.     It   ha<*  a  small 
or  moderate  eye  with  a  round  pupil,  a  poisiin 
fang  in  frtmt  of  the  mnxillary,   which  is  but 
little  moveable  or  erectile,  and  only  one  tooih 
behind.     The  anterior   ribs   are   elongate  and 
erectile,  and  the  skin  of  the   neck    is  dUnUble. 
When   the   cobra   ri^cs  in  pUy,  nr  for  amuse- 
ment, it  sprendfl  out  tho  skin  of  the  neck,  from 
which  it  geU  the  Spjiiiirih  name  of  •'  C'ubrii   di 
Cu[>ello,"  in  Knglit*h  tht'  ••  Uoodetl  Snake."     Its 
bile  is  certain  death.     It  is  snid  that  tlie  jioison 
can  be  comlmtted  by  injecting  (xttnsh    itito   the 
veiu»,  but,  owin^r  to  the  rapidity  of  tlie  poison* 
action,    this,   evi-ii   if  true,   is  valueless.     Not- 
withstanding this,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  do  not 
kill  the  cobra  when  cau;iht,  but  enclose  it  iu  a 
mat   bag   with   some   boilod   rice   for  food,  and 
place  it  thus  in  a  lowing  stre.Tm.     In   Guzerat 
tJie  IundiK»  do  not  kill  (his  or  any  otlier  Auake. 
Thereare  two  varieties  of  the  Naga  tripudians  ; 
(a,)   Tho  ppectncled   or  Rin-otellaie  cobra,  Inia 
its    neck,    on     the    steel   brown  akin,  marked 
with  a  while,  black  edged   r:  or  <  emhxjing  a* 
either    exlremity    a    bliick  o4'enus.     It   is  only 
seen  when  the  h'Jod  is  expanded.   !i  is  found  in 
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NAGA  DBOOG. 

Southern  India  and  in  Burmab  ?  It  grows  to 
6J  feet,  (b,)  The  monocellate  or  one  marked 
cobra,  has  a  plain  white  ocellus,  with  black 
centre,  and  margin,  and  grows  to  4|  feet  in 
length.  It  is  the  cobra  of  Central  India  and 
Btirznah.  The  cobra  is  worshipped  by  all  the 
races  following  liinduism  and  by  nearly  all 
the  non-Aryan  races  in  British  India,  and  its 
form,  as  an  idol,  witli  one,  three  or  nine  heads, 
in  stone  or  brass,  may,  in  India,  be  everywhere 
seen.  It  is  generally  bending-  over  the  idol 
of  the  lingam.  The  cobra  sometimes  swims 
out  to  sea.  The  Indian  genera  and  species  of 
the  family  Elapidse  are  as  under : 

Hamadryas  elape,  ScAl.^  Andamans. 
Naja  tripudians,  Merr,y  Bengal,  Pegu,  Tenasserim. 
Syn.,  N.  lutescens,  Lour. 
N.  kaonthia.  Lesson. 
N.  sputatrix,  Mem. 
N.  atra,  Cantor. 
Syn.,  N.  larvata.  Cantor, 
Var  a  with  spectacles. 

h  without  spectacles. 
Bongarus  caenileus,  &A.,  Calcutta,  Pegu, 
tropidonotui?,  ScJi. 
ceylonicufl,  Gunth.,  Ceylon. 
Xenurelepe  bungaroides.  Cantor.,  Cherrapunji. 
Megfcpoplus  flavicepe,  Mein.,  Mergui,  Penang. 
Elapa  McLoUandii,  J?«n.,  Assam,  Pegu. 
meUinurus,  Cantor.,  Pegu,  Tenasaerim. 
intestinalis,  Lour.,  Singapore. 
Callophis  bivirgatus,  Soie.  Malay  peninsula, 
intestinalis,  Lour.,  Malay  peninsula. 
ffra<^is,  Gratf.  Penang,  Singapore. 
McClellandii,  Hemh.,  Himalaya,  Xepal. 
annularis,  Othr.,  Afistan. 
trimaculatus,  Daud.,  Tenasserim,  Bengal, 
maculicepe,  Othr.,  Malay  peninsula, 
nigrescens,  Gthr.,  Neilgherriea. 
NAGAor  Scsh  Naga,  see  Indra,  Naga-droog. 
NAGA  Batta  Deva,  see  Inscriptions. 
NAGABALI,  Tel.     Chavica  betlo,   Afiy.— 

Sox.  W.  J. 

NAGA  BULLA,  Sajts.     Webera  tetranda. 
NAGA  CESARA,  Sans.     Mcsua  ferrea. 
NAGA-CHAUTI,  see  Seq)ent.  8nake. 
NAGADANA,  Hind.  Artemisia  vulgaris,  L. 
NAGA-DANTE,  or  Nela-amida.  Tel.  Jatro- 

pha  glauca. 

NAGA  DANTI  C^HETTU,  Tel.  Tiaridium 
Indicmn,  i/^.— Heliotropium  In.  JH.  1  454. 
—Bheede,  x.  48.  W.  456. 

NAGADI  have  a  complexion  invariably  of 
the  deepest  black,  their  hair  thick  and  curly, 
their  features  brutish,  their  forms  diminutive 
Cam^U  p.  23. 

NAGA  DONDA,  Tel.  Bryonia  rostrata, 
Bata.—  W.  4"  A.  1080— B.  pilosa,  i?.  iu.  V26. 

NAGA  DROOG.  Colonel  Tod  shows,  in  the 
annals  of  Marwar,  that  the  Rahtor  race  con- 
quered Nagore,  or  Naga-droog,  (the  Serpents 
castle),  from  ^e  Mohil,  who  lield  fourteen 
hundred  and  forty  villages  so  late  as  the 
j^ftlHynA  century.  So  many  of  the  colonies  of 
beftowed  the  name   of  serpent  on 


NAGA-HUGHATI. 

their  settlements,  that  he  was  convinced  all 
were  of  the  Tak,  Takshac,  or  Nagvansa  race 
from  Sacadwipa,  who,  six  centuries  anterior  to 
Vicramaditya,  under  their  leader  Sehesnaga, 
conqnered  India,  and  whose  era  must  be  Uie 
limit  of  Agnicula  antiquity. — Todtt  Bajasthan^ 
Vol'  ix.p.  445. 

NAGADSAKA,  see  Bhattiya. 

NAGA  GILI  GICHCHA,  Tel.  Ciotalaria 
trifoliastrum,  WilVl—R,  iii.  277— W,  and  A. 
597  ;  /c.  421— C.  verrucosa,  W,  and  A,  578 
—R.  iii.  273. 

NAGAGOLUGU,  Tel.  Murraya  exotica, 
L.—R.  ii.  374.— TT.  and  A.  335  ;  le.  96. 

NAGAHA,  Shtgh.  Meaua  ferrea,  Linn,  B.C. 

NAGA-KESABA,  Sa5s.,  also  Naga  kesara 
chettu,  Tel.  ■  Mesua  ferrea.— Zinn  D.C. 

NAGA  KESARA  CHETTU,  or  Gajapush- 
pamu,  Tel.  Mesua  roxburghii,  R  IK.  III.  i., 
127  ;  Ic.  118-961.— iJ.  ii.  605. 

NAGA-KULI.  Battisa-S'iralen  is  a  town  in 
Sattara  collectorate  in  lat.  16°  57',  N.  long. 
74°  15',  famous  as  a  place  of  serpent-worship. 
Here,  at  the  present  day,  the  snakes  culled 
Nagakuli,  said  to  be  not  very  poisonous,  are 
actually  caught  on  the  day  of  the  Nagapan- 
chami,  and  kept  either  in  earthern  pots  or 
covered  bamboo  baskets.  They  are  fed  with 
milk  and  edibles,  and  worshipped  in  other  res- 
pects, like  the  snake  images  and  drawings  of 
snakes.  The  day  afler  the  Naga-panchanii, 
they  are  taken  back  to  the  jungles  and  set  free. 
There  is  at  this  town  a  curious  tradition  in  con- 
nection with  the  Gorakha-chincha  tree  ( Adanso- 
nia  digitata)  or  the  tamarind  of  Gorakha.  Tra- 
dition ascribes  this  tree  to  be  the  result  of  a 
miracle  performed  by  a  saint  called  Gorakha- 
natha  or  Gorakshanatha. 

NAGAKUNNY,  Tam.  A  Tinnevelly  wood 
of  a  whitish  brown  colour,  used  for  building  in 
general. — Colonel  Frith, 

NAGALAM,  Tel.    Jatropha  curcas. 

NAGALI  DUMPA,  or  Tiragali  pendalam, 
Tel.     Dioscorea,  ^p. 

NAGA  MALLE,  Tel.  Rhinacanthiis  com- 
munis, Sees. —  W,  Ic.  464 — Justicia  nasuta,  R. 
i.  ViSi^Rheede  ix.  69.,  also  Jasminum  lati- 
folium,  R.  var. 

NAGA-LEKA-BAUIWANLU.  The  Chip- 
pegiree  or  Nagaleka  baljee  wanloo  are  worshij)- 
pers  of  Siva,  in  the  form  of  a  cobra. 

The  Siva  Chippaga  wanloo,  are  worshippers 
of  Siva»  they  are  foimd  in  the  Bellary  coUec- 
torate  of  the  Madras  Ceded  Districts. 

NAGA-M.VNIPURI,  see  India. 

NAGAMA  VALLE,  Maixal.  Bauhinia 
anguina . — Roxb, 

NAGA-MOOTHA.  HixD.  Cyperus  rotundus. 

NAGA-MUGHATI.  Tam.  Calonyction 
grandiflorum. — Choisy. 
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NMOA  MULLI,  Tel., 

.-  ."".iini*., 

\  MirSADA,  also  Naga   MiaaHi 

'  •*  roluhrina. — Linn. 

V    MIISHIN.  or  Tige  mushini,  Tbl. 

.iminatA,    Mirff — ffool-   fund    Th. 

I"'.   W.  t\i\d  A.  44.^Meni)ipennuni 

ac  fi.  ai.  *i' 10-202  ;  but,  ot  442.  0*Sh.  npp!ie« 

tf  tot    S^TvrhiV"     rnldhritiA  ; 
h-  ri  (o  S 

13  jH  iiiushti. 

\,    SiNH..   from    ns^«    a  sor- 
p-  1,   tJie  end.     8ee   GariKla  or 

G 

ii  AMI,  a  festival  murli  altend- 

«il  to  liv  all  the  liindoo  retis;ioiiLsu  of  Britiah 
hsAiA.  The  Nsiga  serpent  deitv  is  worship- 
ped by  aJl  binduott  on  the  NagapancUaiai, 
hM  oo  tbe  liAb  lanar  day  of  the 
nooih  SnvaiL  ;  ofierin^  are  then  made 
to  «i*k«9«  of  miUc,  prain  and  other  artidwi 
bolr?.  Thp  cToat  and  signatnre  of 
"'  iir  is  the  head  and  hood 
jsant.  Nagapanchami  h 
liisi  or  hrijiht  half  of  the  Umar 
•  ravanu,  wliicli  penerallv  cor- 
i*:th  Aiijowt  and  Seplemlier  of  the 
renr.  S'ravana  w  a  month  in  which 
illy  have  aorue  vratu  or  cere- 
,  11    every   day.    and  sometimes 

festival   occurs  on  one  and  the 


fmiTtid  into 
tbe  r^n 
aia«n  < 
ihefiftJ. 
ttuailt, 

Oirra'rin 

tl: 

XR- 

more  than 

asme  <!«t.  Tlie  fifth  tlay  of  the  month  'ia  con- 
•blered  sncrcd  to  ihe  Noga  or  serpent.  On 
tlu»  day,  emt^y  in  the  morning,  cjich  family 
hrift^  »n  earthen  rppresentalion  of  a  serpent, 
fHuntp  a  family  of  five,  seven,  or  ninewr- 
rhh  mbb(*d  flandnUvood  or  inrmeric.     If 


?., 


I  'ple  uf  the   Nagti  in   the    vil- 

sfl**!^    there  to    perform   wor- 

■•'dd»»*4    is    worshipped  in 

run.  The  gcxlde}«  mother 

pri:;aiding  over  them 

e  and  devotion,  and, 

.  II.'  i[i(|'ii''-i.  an    allegorioal  creation. 

iidt    -.  ri«t'nt  worship    may  be  said 

oftto"!  piirtly,  if  not  entirely,"  in  the 

i    of   the    people,    and    in  figure*  of 

The 


BoMenc 


fhief  of  the  nerpentK  is  Ananca, 

•-'"v  endless,  of  which  the  univer- 

oA    symbol    is    a  coiled  snake. 

m  ilie  support    uf  Vinhnu, 

I'    fathomlcM  ilea  ofchjwv; 

m  eternity,)  he  is,  in  the 

having  the  form  of  Vishnu 

^»    the    eternity     of    Vishnu. 

-trirt    in    the    .South   of   India 

t    to   5erpent-wor-ihip. 

i^onoraily,  the  N:i;ra- 

tl  is  eeiebrated.    as  in  the  Dek- 

i  of  th<  bright  half  of  SVavana.. 

relatoft  (Voyage  p.  162)  that  "the 


term  of  Nagapoutche    8ip:nifie?    olfico  of  tbe 
fvnakc  :  women  are  commonly  charj^cd  with  this 
'  ceremony.   On  certain  days  of  the  year,  he  says 
I  when  they  chixwfi  to  perform  it,  Uiey  go  to  the 
I  bflnksnf  those tankswhere  ihearichi,  and  margo- 
'  yier  grow  ;   they  carry  under  these  trees  a  stone 
'  tiptire.    n-prcHentiuj!:   a    lingam,    between    two 
I  snakei :  thev  bathe  tbenwelves,  and,  after  ablu- 
wilh    more    pre-  [  li<m,  lliey  wasli  the  lingaiii,  and    burn  before  it 
bicirrhoria,  which  I  Home   pieces  of  woiwl  particularly   a'wigiied  for 
tliis  sacrifice,  throw  dowers    upon  it,  and  aak  of 
it  riches,  or  numerous  [joslcriiy   and  a  long  life 
to  fh^ir  husbands."'     A  Singhalese  docs  not  kill 
a  cobra, but enclcwes  ilina  wrjtxlen  cage.  A  Naga 
templct  dcilioated  to  tlic-goddesfiNaga  Tambiran, 
exists    in  the  island   of  Nainatavoe,  S.  W,  of 
Jafi'na,  in  whic)i  conserrated  iicrpenis  are  reared 
by   the  pnndarams  and   daily   fed  at  the  ex-  • 
pense  of  the  wor*hipper8.     Such  temples  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  pl.tcesin  the  south  of  India: 
there  are  several   in  the   tdwn  of  Madras,  and 
one  of  great  extent  at  Vattarapad  a  suburban 
village  on  it*  north,  where  crowds  of  brahman 
women   come  every  Sunday  morning  to  wor- 
ship.     The    priests    are     the    wild    Yenadi. 
Amongst  the    Tartar    races,  who    designated 
their  septs   al\er  some  beast,  as  the  Naga  or 
Hnake,   the   lungaha   or   ^volf,    the    lumri    or 
nnmri  or  fox,  the  acnAxi  or  bare,  cutchwah  or 
tortoise,  &c.,  the  sept  reverenced   the  creature 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  Few  subjecta 
have  more  occupied  the   notice  of  the  learned 
world  than  tiic  mysterie-i  of  Ophite   worship, 
wliicb  are  to  be  traced  wherever  there  existed  a 
remnant  of  civilization,  or  indeed  of  humanity  ; 
among    the     sava^^es    of    the    savannahs     of 
America,  and  the  magi  of  Fars,  with  whom   it 
was  the  type   o(  evil,   their  Ahrimanes.     The 
Na!?:i,  or  &er(>eut-i?enii  of  the  JtajjMxiU,  have  a 
semi-human    structure,   precisely   as  Diodorus 
describes  the  anake-uiother  of  the  Scythoe,   in 
whose  country  originated  tliis  serpen t-worship, 
engratWd   on    the   tenets   of  Zerdusht,   of  the 
Purans.  of  the  priesthood  of  Kgypt,  and  on  tlie 
fable;*  <»f  early  Greece,     Dupuis,  Volney,  and 
other  ex[K>unden<  of  the  niy»tery,  have  given 
an  astronomical  solution  to  what  they  deem  a 
varied    ramifiontiou    of  an    ancient    fable,    of 
which  that  of  Greece,   ^*  the   dragon  guarding 
the  fruits  of  Hesperides,**  may  be  considered 
the  mn^t  elegant  ^-t:rsiun.     Ilad   these   learned 
men   seen    thow  ancient  sculptures  in    India, 
which  represent  "the   fall,"   they   might  have 
changed  their  opinion.     The   traditions   of  the 
Jains  or  Rudhist'*,  fnriginating   in   the  land   of 
the  Takyac,  or  Turkist'lian)  assert  the  creation 
of  the  human  species   in   pairs,    called  joogal» 
who,  fcl   of  Lhe   ever-fruati  tying  calpa  vrishft, 
which  pKSHesses  all   tlie  charftct^rs  of  the  Tree 
of  Life,  like  it  bearing 

*■  AmbrosiKl  fruit  of  vegetiibl«  gAldf 
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liflh  WW  t«»rnieJ  amriui.  nml  rpmlrrcil  tJioni 
iminurtiU.  A  drawinjf  brought  bv  Col.  (\Kiiulift, 
from  a  sculptTintfl  cotumii  in  a  cnve  tciiipK'  in 
the  Bourh  tif  Inilm.  n-prcsenu  the  first  pair  at 
the  tcwit  of  thU  amhrtisinl  troe,  an<i  a  serMnt 
entwinf-il  auion^  tho  hcnx-ily  laHcn  Ixitighs, 
presenting  to  them  some  of  thr  fruit  from  hii* 
mourh.  The  tempter  appears  to  be  at  tiiut 
part  «7f  hid  iliacourne,  wh^n 

*'  )ji4"..'-.i-  -..I..*.,  ".ith  ijufl«, 

*•  Into  hflr  hi  -yet}  woa« 

••FixoJ  An  t:. 
Thw  13  a  cvirioiL*  oubject  to  hts  engraved  on  nn 
ancient  pa^n  tvmple  ;  if  Jam  or  Hudhint,   tJie 
interest  would  he  fonMi(!era(Oy  enhanced.     The? 
fifth  of  Sravan  \»  tlie  N:i;;panchami,  or  day  set 


woati^ni  extremity  of  the  chain  ;  and,  on  iho 
other  Hide.  nouiJi-westerly  along  the  valley  tif 
Oir  Bumk.  and  Surinii :  those  highknds  ar* 
thiw  enibrat'cd  hy  the  V9\\«y§  of  t)ie  Bralima- 
putm  and  it*  atfluenla  on  all  sides  but  the  S, 
K.,^  where  they  slope  to  the  Kynduayn.  The 
Guro  are  called  by  th©  viUageia.  aid  upper 
hill  people,  Coonch  Goto  :  though  they  them- 
selves, if  asked  of  nrhnt  race  they  are.  will 
answer,  "  Garo."  and  not  give  themselves 
ofhc-r  tribal  appellation  though  there  are  many 
tribes  of  the  Garo.  A  Gai-o  i»  a  stout,  well- 
8ha|*e»i  man  ;  hardy,  and  able  to  do  much 
work  ;  of  a  siirly  look  ;  list  oatfre-like  nosie  ; 
araall  ey«,  generally  blue  or  brown  ;    forehead 


apart  for  the  propitiation  of  the  chief  of  the  rep-  I  wnnkk-il,  and  over-hanging  eye-brow  ;    with 
tile  race,  the  Naga  or  seqieut.  On  tliis  festivnl, 
at  Oodipoor,  as  well  as  throughout   India,  they 
ptrew  particular    planti^  about   tho  tlireshold, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  rvptiles. 

NAGAI'ArrANA,  a  town  in  the  Hiiiirict  of 
T&DJore,  with  a  celebrated  (emjale  of  Naga-na- 
llia:  iruide  the  Itmplcnear  the  idol  of  Naga-na- 
tha,  there  i^  n  whit«  ant  hill  to  which  Inrfj^e 
oflVrin^Tfi  arc  nx^**  in  honor  of  the  Ber|»ent-jp>d. 
NAGA-PU8IXG.  Malay.  The  miri<*  of  a 
specie*  i>f  anisihiria ','  growing  at  Sm(?npf»re. 
which  display  much  irritability  when  warmth 
i»  applied.  { 

NAGA  and  KJIASIA  IIILr.S.  The  mnnn- 
tain  range  which  bounds  .Is'cim  on  the  flouth  i» 
known  by  a  great  divewily  of  names  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  coun*e,  accordinB'  to  the  differ- 
ent tribes  hy  whom  it  is  inhabited. 

The  Klio^ia  or  Cosayah  liill**  rwe  ahniplly  on 
the  south  from  the  plaints  of  Silhet  to  the  height 
of  about  4,000  feet,  and  thenco  more  eradu^v 
to  6,OfH3  feet.  The  culminating  point  is  Chif- 
loug  hill,  the  elevation  of  which  i«  about 
6.000  feet. 

To  the  wentwaH  of  the  KhnJiia  hilljt  lie  the 
Garo  hilK  which  are  lower,  the  maximum  ele- 
vation being  probably  no  where  more  tlian 
three  or  four  thoananil  feet.  Tnthoeaftt.be- 
lod  Jyutea  or  Jaintia.  which  is  similar  in 
chanurter  Ut  Khania,  tber»»  appearti  to 
i«id*;rablo  dirpreftsion  in  (he  rn.-M'.  n 
largo  river  with  an  ojieu  valley  p 

to  the  north.     To  the  east  of  r.t ... 

there  an?  lofty  hiU«,  inhabiled  l»y  Na^a  trib*^,  , 
anf^  idso  quite  nncxpli>red,  except  in  one  place, 
where  thry  were  croMwl  by  Griffith  in  travel- 
Hn;^  fmm  upper  Awam  to  the  llnkum  valley, 
on  a  tribntory  of  the  lrawa#!i.  TTje  Rurmk  and 
J^urrau  rivers  rim  in  mllevR  of  the  Aaaam  chain. 
*rhf^  Nuga,  Mikir,  Kachari,  Garo,  £Uid  Kha«- 
fiya,  arc  the  Hve  nrejt  in  whose  pottcflsioo 
^iefly,  are  the  hrv>;id  landa  of  the  Aattm  chain 
ing  from  the  N.  R.  near  Kynduayn  and 
ip  on  one  i!ade,  along  tho  valley  of  the 
tra  to  it*  aouthem  beod  round  the 
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lurjie   mouih,  thick  lipn,  and  (ace  round  and 
short :   tlioir  colour  m  of  a  li^ht  or  deep  brown. 
Tlie  women  are  short  and  squai,  wilh  maacuUne 
eipresidon  of  face ;  in  the  features  they  differ 
little  from  tho  jneu.     The  dress  of  tlie^'  people 
corresponds  with   their  persona.     Thev  eat  all 
lunmier  of  food,  even  dogs,  frogs,  snakes,  and 
ilie  blood  of  all  animals.     The  Ust  is  baked 
over  a  slow  flre,  in  hollow  green  bambyw.  till 
it  becomes  of  a  nasty  dirty  green  colour.    They 
are  ibnd  of  drinking  to  au  excess.     Liquor  la 
put   mto  iJie   nitjulha  i.if  iufanLs  almost  iw  soon 
aa  they  are  able  to  swallow.     Their  religion  ia 
a  mixtvl  hinduism  and  wbamunisui,  they  worship 
Maliadeva  ;    and  at  Baunjaur,  a  paM  in  the 
hiJU,  tlicy  wowhij)  the  sun  and  moou.      To 
ascertain  which  of  the   two  they  are  to  worship 
upon  any  particiUar  occasion,  their  priest  takes  a 
cup  of  water,  and  srjme  wheat:  first  calling  the 
ntunv  of  tlie  sun.  he  drufjs  a  grain  into  tlte  water ; 
I  if  it  sink,    tlioy  are  tlien  to  worship  the  oun  ; 
I  and  should   jt  not  sink,  they  then  would  dn)p 
nnutlier  |rratn   in   the   name  of  tlie  moon,  and 
so  on   till  one  of  the  grains  sink.      All  reh- 
I  gious  ctreraonies  nre  preceded  by  a  sacrifice 
I  to  ilieir  gv)d,  of  a  bull.  g<»»t.  ho^,  cock,  or  dog. 
I  Kxcvpt  milk  ihoy  use  evorydiing.     They  live 
iu   hous**   raiA«ed   from    tho   ground    on    piles. 
Tlie  youngest  daught^T  inherits.     The  woman 
mr^rrie*  tiie  brother  of  her  deceased  husband  ; 
if  be   die.    tlie   nt^xt:  if  all,   the  father.     The 
arc    kept  four  dap,  then  burnt  amidst 
-1    ;iig  and  drinking  nml  the  aiihes  buried  on 
the  spot.     A  small  dish  of  bell  metal  with  em- 
bossed figures,    called  a  Doo-Kora    is    hung  up 
as  a  huuteholdgod  and    worshipped  and   sacri- 
ficed to  :  ;aid  tlie  Garo    believe  that  when  the 
household  are  aaleep,  the  Deo  or  figure  of  the 
Kora  i«8uei  in  search  of  food  and  returns  to  its 
Kom  to  reat.     The  Garo  arc  under  British  con- 
trol.    They  arc  clacned  as  Che-anna  (6  Annaa) 
and  Dtis  Anna  (]0  Annas)   but  they  consider 
themselves  one  and  the  same  people.     They  um 
I  sharp  banibii  panji  or  stakes,  four  inchea  loi^ 
I  tu  a  meana  of  opposing   inraaiou.     In  a  treaty 
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:n  1^45.  tbrv  coii«>nt*iJ  tn  abstain  from  haiig- 

'■: "«■»"  «kull«  in  iheir  hoiiiifti.     They  build 

;    on     piUa.       Tlic     Miux|uid      of 
-     .inscription,     hovrever,      somewhat 
from   the  above.       He   sava   they  are 
intrt     many     independent    commu- 
T  mther  claiw,  acting    together  from 
of  common   orijrin,    but    without 
1*>   head   of  their   league.       With 
V,  :md  authorily  descende  whol- 

H  line.     On   the  death  of  the 

iTi  >f  the  family  po<i«e«Mions  mnst 

b*-  '-'  daughter  (if  tberti  be   more 

ttian  one.)  who  is  di.-aignatpd  as  rtiirh,  without 
rr^gAfd  tn  primogeniture,  during  the  life-time  of 
htr  parent.  The  widower  had  a  stipend  secur- 
ed b>  him  at  tJie  time  of  marriage.  A  mixler- 
ate  portion  U  given  to  each  of  the  other  sistora, 
A  »a  receives  nothing  whatever,  it  being  held 
moag  the  Goro  that  a  man  can  always  main- 
tun  hinnself  by  Inhoor.  The  woman  acknow- 
ledge u  diief  :ii  each  of  the  clana  is  called 
Ifc^iar.  Her  husband  'i»  termed  Mubarree. 
Ue  U  her  r* preventative  in  all  concerns,  but 
obtainf  in  her   property.     The  clan 

»ill  ini.  i'T  »e«  ihc  pos&e^ioii^  of  the 

llnfaar  in  LL>ur«e  of  dia*i]>auon.  If  a  claughter 
be  ihe  iasur  of  die  miirriiige.  a  Sf>n  of  tlio 
MiM  <»f  th«  Muhar'fl  father  is  sought  in  prefer- 
ence to  become  her  hii^band  :  and  in  default 
of  mcb  a  person,  the  .vin  of  the  near^t  female 
nblioa  of  the  Mubar  (he  being  of  due  iige) 
voqJiI  ftaad  next  for  selection.  Tlie  husbands 
1o  the  tkten  ^  a  Muhar  are  called  Lushkur, 
lad  ii  icft  ft  denominatioTi  to  which  a  notion  of 
rank  ta  itt^hed. 

They  bftre  frequently  made  descents  on  the 
platDL  A  pftrty  of  ihem«  in  May  1860,  mur- 
dered §ix!*en  natiTea  of  the  plains  in  (he  North 
of  ibe  Mymeatingh  diAirict,  and  afterwardis 
mntikted  the  bodies.  They  confessed  the 
crime  sad  thr?e  were  exrcuted  in  their  own 
Wllagea  before  their  own  people.  Their  accom- 
pbeca,  in  ntimber  *3me  20  men,  were  condemn-  \ 
ed  to  tnuMportation  for  ranou*  periods.  Their 
object  was  not  so  much  plunder,  an  human  i 
baub  to  o6er  to  their  ftpirit  of  the  mountains. 
The  rn^ah  of  Ntwtung  one  of  tlie  Kl»:issyah 
ita&es  •ttkeequently  undcrttxiW  to  aid  in  rcpretw- 
ts^  thoe  raid*.  The  Gam  hills,  are  a  confusied 
^wrnbbge  from  l.OQO  to  6,000  feet  in  height 
of  estimated  area,  4,347,  sc^uare  miles.  Charor- 
fier  of  country,  wild.  'I'he  rock  formation  is 
loppoted  to  be  chicHy  of  gneiss,  or  Blratifie<l 
giaaito.  'Hie  rujah  of  Nustung,  one  of  the  Om- 
cyah  ftlUea,  i^i  well  ni^b  independent  and  the 
ttott  powerful  and  uitlueotiai  of  all  the  hill 
thieAi  not  Jtlonc  from  his  position  but  from  hid 
ohboaI  popaiarity.  He  bad  conferred  upon  him, 
aboQt  tbe  yoar  J  868,  the  titles  of  FCajah  Baha- 
&>er  ia  consideration  of  his  uniform  loyalty  to 
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tlic  Briiishi  notwithstanding  tlir  strenuonn 
edbrt:3  made  to  enlii<l  him  in  tlie  revolts  of  the 
liill  tribes.  The  Xustung  territory  forma  the 
Soutli  Weut  portion  of  the  C-owj'ah  diptrict,  and 
borders  on  the  Garo  country  ;  and  its  rajali  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  the  British  that, 
sliould  it  be  at  any  time  requisite  to  tlie  latter 
'power  to  move  tnwps  in  the  Garo  hills  from  tbe 
eastwiu-d,  they  Bhall  have  a  free  passage  through 
his  territory.  His  turbulent  and  refractory 
neighbours  are  the  Jynteah,  Cos^iyBb,  Garo. 
Bhootani^jio.  Naga,  and  Abor.  Pr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton  says,  the  under  bark  of  the  Celtia 
orientalirt  tree,  like  that  of  the  West  India  Cel- 
tis,  consisting  of  numerouit  reticulated  fibres* 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  cloth,  used  by  the  Garo 
for  covering  their  nakedness.  ('Lin.  Trans.,* 
xvii,  p.  209).  He  also  describes  it  in  his  re- 
port on  Assam,  as  n  kind  of  rug  worn  by  the 
Garo  in  the  cold  weather,  and  serving  them  as 
a  blanket  by  night.  Captain  Reynolds  sent  a 
sperimcn  of  it  to  the  Agri-Horticultural  So- 
ciety ;  the  Gan>  make  severaj  such  cloths  of 
different  colours  from  variotu  backs.  The  Garo 
who  come  to  the  plains,  generally  buy  some 
small  ends  of  cloths  from  the  Bengalees^  to  at- 
tend the  hauia  (lairs)  in,  not  as  clothing  to 
protect  them  from  wind  and  weatJier." 
Mr.  Hodj^son,  writing  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  aborigines  of  the  Sub- Himalaya,  as  far 
east  as  the  Dhansri  of  Assam  belong  to  the 
ThibeUm  stock  and  ea.st  of  that  river  to  the 
Chinese  stock — except  the  Garo  and  other 
tribes  occupying  that  portion  of  the  hills  be- 
tween Assam  and  Syibet;and  that  the  abori- 
gines of  the  tarai  and  forest  skirting  the  entire 
Sub-Himalaya,  inclusive  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  margimd  circuit  of  the  Assam  valley,  belong, 
like  those  la"*t  mentioned,  to  the  Tamulian 
slock  of  aborigines  of  tljc  plains  of  India  gener- 
ally. Mr.  Uobinson  tells  us  tliat  in  the 
Assam  valley  and  its  mountain  confines,  are 
throe  claiwes  of  languages.  One  of  Sanscrit 
origin  and  the  otherrt  of  two  great  classes,  viz., 
those  connected  with  the  Thibetan  and  those 
derinng  their  origin  from  the  Tai  or  Shyan 
stock.  Of  the  Aiwaraese  proper,  that  is  the  lan- 
guage of  tbe  valley,  eight-tenths  of  the  language 
is  identical  with  Bengali,  an<l  nearly  four-flAhs 
of  the  words  in  common  use,  are  derivations 
from  the  Sanscrit.  The  country  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  governed  by  rulers  of 
Shyan  origin,  and  the  vexy  small  number  of  Tai 
words  that  can  be  traced  to  Tai  origin  is  remark- 
able. The  Thibetan  and  the  Tai  or  Shyan 
languages,  all  approximate  towards  the  Chinese 
roUoquial  system  and  more  or  leas  poaseaa  the 
characteristics  of  being  originally  monosyllabic 
and  all  intonated.  The  Tai  or  Shyan  class  are 
also  destitute  of  inflections.     The  borders  of 
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xhfi  vaTIev  aro  rpinarkuMc  tor  thf  nnmbpra  of  it!< 
p(^puIatioiu.  Many  of  thciii  are  nf  that  grrat 
Bhnt  family  which  we  find  exteniUn^  from  the 
West  of  Chinc'te  Tftrtary  eastwards.  All  the  native 
poi>uh\tiotw  here  are  luore  m  le.as  akin  to  the 
peoples  of  the  BiirmMe  empire,  and  seem  to  be 
remnant*  of  Bhot  triben  left  behind  in  the 
pre:i3ure  uf  the  larger  bodies  to  the  »outh.  Se- 
veral writers  have  noticed  the  tribes  in  and 
near   the  As-iam  valley.  Dr.  W.   \V.   Hunter, 


the  Rlinndur,  the  Cliak  and  Drok.  the  TfnramJ 
llie  Knlo.  Further  East  ore  the  K(»orh»  the 
nhimal  and  Bodo,  arranged  into  the  Weftt^rii 
Borlo  of  Sikkim  and  the  Butan  fruni.i<»f,  aix] 
the  Ijwtern  Bexio  nr  Borro  of  Amam  and  C^ 
char,— the  Garo.  the  Ku^ia,  the  Mikir.  On 
the  South  are  the  liill  tribes  of  Aasarru  th« 
Aka,  Dofla,  AlM>r,  Miri  and  Bor  Abor  trib<«, 
the  Mishmi,  Mntiiick,  Sin^hpo  atid  Jili.  *riih 
theNaicn  in  A^eain.  The  colon* of  Bhnt  and  Bud- 


nnmcalh-jse  of  them  in  the  \.  E.  of  Bengal  aa  [  dhi^t  itopuhitioiis  are  of  various  *hades  of  white. 


the  Bodo;  DijiiniU  ;  Kocoh  ;  Garo  ;  Kactian  ;  in 
the  Ea.'iteru  Frontier  of  Bmirtl  nrr  the  Muni- 
puri  ;  Mithan    XagJi  ;  Tal  '  i  ;  Kbnri 

Naga  ;    An^nimi    Naga    :  '.>'    Na^a    ; 

NowiTong  Na^  :  Teugsa  Naga  ;  Abtir  Miri  ; 
Sibmagor  Miri  ;   Deoria  Chutia  ;  Stngh|X). 

Dr.  Lailiam  observes  that  the  nations  on 
the  borders  of  British  India,  in  the  north- 
west, the  north  enat  and  east,  form  an  ethnolo- 
gical griMip  which  rontairw  the  Tihetiuw,  the 
Nepal  iribea,  several  populntionit  of  the  Sub- 
Himalayan"  ran^,  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese, 
the  Natives  ot''  Pejru,  the  Caml>oiinn'*,  the 
Cochin  Chinese  and  the  Chinese,  in  ]M)pulntions 
which  cover  pt^rhaps  one  fifth  of  Ania.  Their 
countries  are  mo«tly  inlnnd,  and  mountninoui", 
but  contain  the  water-aheds  of  mi|jhty  rivcre, 
the  Indiw,  the  Hr.iUmaputra,  the  Iniwadi 
and  the  Yellow  river.  The  t'omplexion  and 
features  of  these  peoples  are  Uiose  to  which 
the  term  Moogolian  has  been  applied.  Though 
wild  paganism  and  mnhonie<ianiAm  exijit, 
the  majority  are  of  the  buddbist  religion, 
but  ail  Bpeak  a  langua;rc  the  least  dc- 
Teloped  tit  all  ilie  fornvi  of  human  Hpeoeh, 
being  monosyllabic  atid  with  little  |K>wer  of 
grammatical  inflexioiw.  Tliese  people  are 
arranged  muUr  four  gTt*at  ptditiual  ptiwrn*,  the 
British,  the  Bunae!»e.  the  Siamerfeand  Chiru'^e. 
Ethnulogically  they  arif  rapable  of  Uing  claAsed 
in.  three  considerable  sul>-^r«»upi*.  The  firit  of  i 
these  is  the  Bhot  or  Bot.  titerm  wltlch  bi  uited  in 
compound  words  as  Bidt  in  Bulti--<tan. — But  in 
BuUm. — Bet  in  Tibet,  and  in  the  tribes  known 
tu  Bhiitia  and  Btvitia,  and  couiprutca  the  four 
little  Tlbeums,  llie  iiativr-s  of  I,Adak,  the  Tibe- 
tiiris  of  Tibet  Propi-r  and  the  eloiely  allied 
iriben  of  Hutan.  lite  Bh«kt  .irea  i.*  Ijoiinded  on 
the  «outh  by  imlia.  and  C:i!»liinir.  on  tho  North 
by  Chinese  Tartary  and  on  the  We!«i  by  I-ittlr 
EUAhara  and  Kafiritun-  Among*t  ibe  Fihot 
populiitions  may  b*'  mentiimcd  the  m:<^  ' 
Bhnt  of  Bulti/tiin  nr  l.itilr  Tibet,  of 
Skardo,  Purkuia.  .nnd  K}i;irt;iks)ii,  oi  >tii;;^r, 
Chorbad,  &c.,  tb**  bnddhi:*t  But  of  I^ulak 
gruTjg  and  h 
Empire ;  *.\ 

&.  thr 

Ml   ^  rw-al, 

VtsnUKm  and  >l«pal,  thr  Uiepang  and  probably 
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yellow  and  brown ;  while  tiiat  of  the  pagan 
races  is  various  hues  of  l>lftek.  Latfuitn'n  />mc. 
iCth n.  B/n.A.  St*f.  Journai  A o.  rvt .  Mn rch , 
IftfJl).— Oz/f  Myth.  HimL,  p.  320;  Hasting  $ 
!*nv(Uf  Jonrjml,  Vol,  p.p.  132,  316;  liotfU 
Fih.,  PL  317.  Buchatutn^  I/antilton,  Litin, 
Tr.,  xvii.  p.  209.  See  Khasaya,  Mikir,  KuVi. 
Singhpo.  India.  Krishna,  Hind<x),  Serpent,  Sikh. 

NAG.\R  nr  Beduur,  a  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mysore.  It  belonged  to  tlie  ancient  Cha- 
lukj-a  dvnajtty.  It  is  usually  written  Bednore 
but  is  ainti  called  Nagnr.  The  Nagar  district*  in 
Mysore,  is  to  the  north  of  C"i>org.  It  corwists  t>f 
taMe-topi»ed  hills,  4.000  to  5.000  feet  in  mean 
elevation,  the  Baba-buden  hills  are  6,700  feet, 
and  scmie  parts  are  5,t»00  feet.  Coflfee  la 
largely  grown,  its  climate  and  vegetation 
appear  to  be  idpiiticnl  with  that  of  Malabar. 
For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  rounded  or 
table-topped  hilU,  4-,'>,000  feet  in  mean  eleva- 
tion, often  cultivated  to  tliat  height,  and  rising 
in  some  place*  to  upwards  of  6,fKM)feet,  the  por- 
tion called  Baba-buden  hills  being  said  to  l>e 
5,700  feet.  As  with  all  other  parts  of  ih« 
western  chain  the  climate  of  the  western  fiarts 
is  exceitsively  humid  ;  the  rains  at  the  town  of 
Nagar  (or  Bednnr)  eJemted  4,000  feet  on  a 
spur  to  the  wc;?tward  of  the  chain  are  siud  to 
lust  for  nine  months,  during  six  of  which  Ihey 
are  &o  heavy  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  leave 
their hotises. —  Hool'f.rjf  Thomson.  Se«ChaIukya. 

NAUAH,  a  river  near  Surkolo  in  BaoJeuli 
district. 

NAGAR,  IIi7<D.,  from  Nagara,  a  town,  any 
town  as  Na^ar,  Ahmednugger,  Vizianagrini. 

NAGARA,  SiNoB.  A  tribe  of  Guxerati  brah- 
inina. 

NAGARA,  harbmir,  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 

NAGAKAHARA  or  Jalalabad,  is  the  Nang- 

gfvlivhfv-lo  of  the  Chinese.     Its  eapitaj  was  at 

Hidda,  the  Ui-lo  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  was  the 

Nagara,   or  Dionysopolis  of   Ttnlemy.      From 

I*atnghnn.  the  Chinese  pilgrim    Uwen-Tb«ang 

procee^ied  for  100  li,  or  nearly  17  niib-H.  to  the 

alier   crowing   a   large  river, 

t  of  ?jagarahara.     Both  the 

0  point    to    the    Nagara  of 

to  the   ^  Kabul 

>  )iediaie  ri>.  I  •  tialabad. 

natural  boundaries  of  Um  distiiet  are  the 
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HuTi-  I  rtouTb-fOsi,    and. 


i^tnlrmy. 
river,  am 
The 


^tgiahk  Paas  on  the  west,  and  0\e  Khybar  Pms 
cm  Um  esfttf  with  the  Kubul  rirer  to  Oie  north, 
aodkhe  Soiled  K<^h,  nr  ftDuvry  muuntoiiLfl,  to  the 
aontk.  Within  these  Uinib*  thodircrt  mwwure- 
iMents  on  the  map  aro  al)out  7^  by  30  miles, 
vhidi  in  Actual  road  tiisiatice  would  be  about 
tW  fune  as  the  Dumbere  shitod  by  llwen- 
Thoag.  The  position  ui'  the  capital  would 
«ppeftr  to  have  bocn  at  Bcgnun.  about  two 
cailci  Co  t}>e  west  of  Jelalah:uK  and  tive  or  six 
miloR  to  the  W.  N.  W.af  Hidda,  which  every 
iD>|innf  has  identitied  with  the  Hi-lo  of  the 
ChiaoHR  pU(n'ini&.  The  tuwa  of  llilu  was  only 
i.  or  about  three-tjuarters  of  a  mile, 
ii  it  was  celebrated  Hir  lU  poweA- 
kull-bonc  of  Buddhu,  which  waa 
a  stupa,  or  solid  round  tower,  and 
.  r^uibiled  to  pilgrinw  on  pnymcnt  of  a 
I  (^  ilri.  Hidrla  i*  a  anuill  villtij^'o,  five 
miitt  lu  lb«  aouth  of  Jalalabajl :  but  it  i^  well 
kiurvn  for  its  large  coliection  of  buddhiat 
•t(i|)a*,  tumuU,  and  caves  which  were  explored 
bv  Maafion.  Similarly  the  skull-neckUice  of 
Siva  id  called  simply  the  asthi-niala,  or  bone- 


fix 

ill 

pin 


NAG^UiJU^'A  CAVE,  oneof the  Behar  coves, 
in  the  Tieighbourho«xl  of  Kajagriha :  the  milk- 
maids cave  and  brahman  girls  cave  have  in- 
sciiptiona,  in  the  Lath  chanu:tor ;  they  are 
aUiut  200  B.  C.  and  are  the  most  aiu:ieiit  vaves 
of  India.  The  Nagarjuni  cave  and  Haft  Kha- 
neh  or  Satghar  group  are  situated  in  the  aoulhern 
arin  of  the  hill  at  some  little  distance  Irora  the 
hralmian  girl  and  niilkniaid's  cave.  Another 
group  lA  the  neighbouring  Karna  Clmpara  and 
Lomas  Rishi  caves.  Nagarjuria  cave,  at  Buddha 
Gaya,  hiw  numerous  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit ;  but 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  Pali  scholar  to  tmnslate  it. 
The  date  in  Samvat  73  or  74  of  the  fiopala  or 
Bliupala  dynaaty  of  Gaur,  corresponding  Xi9 
1197  A.D.  or  1140?  The  character  used  in  the 
inscriptions  is  the  Ganr  alphabet,  the  immediate 
parent  of  the  moflern  Bengah,  and  like  the 
Harsha.  AnumgHt  religions  or  divinities  or  sages 
mentioned  is  a  salutation  to  Budda,  Mahavira 
swanii.  Saliasrapa,  the  treasurer  of  the  raja,  is 
called  a  coruvientons  bodhisatwa.  The  kings  co- 
princes  meiirioned  are  Aw)ka  Chauflra  Deva ; 
his   hrotlicr,   Dasaratha   Kumara,  and  Sri  Mat 


f 


lace.'     Na^aratiara   wa«  identified  by  Las-    Lakahamana  ;  l>ova  Deva.    This  inscription  is  of 


with  tlie  Nagara  <>r  DioTi}so|K)Ii8of  PtoleniVi 
situated  midway  between  Kabid 
>.  The  second  name  suggests  the 
lat  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the 
riau  and  Curtius.  This  name  is 
jireserved  in  the  Dinus  orDinuz  of 
as    he  places   it    about   midway 


considerable  importance,  as,  by  its  era  of  73,  it 
c<)utirnif  Mr.  C'olcbrookes  correction  by  a 
thousand  years  of  Dr.  Wilkin's  date  of  tlic  Gaya 
inacriptioq  translated  by  tlie  latter.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  ala<^  as  it  distinctly  ahow« 
the  buddhist  impression  in  those  days  of  what 
Nibutti  or  Nirvana  meant,  namely — as  expressed 


between     Kabid    and    Pariishawar. — Cunniny-    in  the  inscription — '*the  ahuorption  of  his  (the 

writers)  soul  in  the  Supreme  Being,"  disponing 
of  the  question  of  buddhist  atheism.  The  in- 
scription shows  that  the  buddliiats  had  still  a 
hold  in  India  in  the  twelfth  ccnturj-.  It  waa 
recorded  by  Sahiisrapada,  the  treasurer  of 
the  raja  Di»saralha  Kumora.  The  princes 
are  not  met  with  in  hindu  history.  In 
another,  of  date  the  Ist  century  B.  C. 
the  character  used  in  the  inscriptions,  Is  No,  2 
Lat. — Yajna  Varma.  Ananta  Varma  lu-c  men- 
tioned. This  remarkable  inscription,  found  in- 
B<:ribcd  in  a  buddhist  cave,  records  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  saiva  iraages,  Dheeiapati  and  Devi. 
In  the  Budda  Gaya  vaulted  cavern,  or 
.Nagarjuni,  other  iui^criptions  in  the  Sans- 
krit arc  of  tJie  date  after  Alhihabad  No.  2 
and  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  c>mr- 
aoterused  in  tlic  inscriptions  is  the  Gaya  ;  and 
differs  slightly  from  the  Gujarat  aljthabct  of 
Mr.  Watlien,  having  many  compound  letters, 
and  is  therefore  more  modern  than  it.  Yama 
is  mentioned,  also  s«m  of  Ananta  Varma.  The*e 
inscriptions,  in  the  same  cliaracter  aa  the  pre- 
ceding, only  contain  praises  of  the  Vanua  princes, 
who,  Mr.  J.  Prinsep  thinks,  were  of  the  Gupta 
I'amily,  They  are  all  in  the  Buddha  cave  of 
Nagarjuna. —  Vbh  v.  p.  G60  ;xvi.^,  505  ;  See 
Burabur  Caves,  Inscriptions. 


i*f  Anrt47it  (UiHjraplut  nf  ludia,  p.  44,  4C 
NAGA-RAMA-KATTl.  Tkl.     Calonyction 
gnodiHonim.     It  has  very  large,   pure  white 
licrverK  is  a  native  of  the  \V.  Indies  but  culli- 
""'-^  'p.  India. — CKounf. 

.ARATKi\,  a  hindw  sect  who  appear 
iu  u«->'  I  '  *'  to  tlie  Vaishnava  and  Saiva 
cr««4fL,-  •  ingthe^enel,<loftheLinga^'Htu. 

— Bm^'^*^",  "  Jnurnrif  fatm  MtulrAS    throtujh 
AftfXiRrr^  i^anara  and  MtMKir. 
'"     '  ''  T   in  bt,  VJ^  la'  N.;  long.  70*  35' K. 
iijc,  a  small  village  on  the  southern 
L*-  ^'>^n   gtmt   bangnlo  is  40U   feet 

^  I.  —  A.  Schl. 

■n   lat.  13^  21'  N.,  long. 
ik,  a  piL<M  in  the  eastern 
gratis       'J  op  01  the  ghat  is  558  feet. — «bVA/,,  A. 
\\C\VA,   HdD.     Kolttting    to    a    town   or 
civ  .  especially,  to  the  alphabet  of  the 

■u^'.  .1  ..tii^'usige ;  and  it^  modifications  in 
Hindi.  Marj»t)ii,  Ac,  sometimtrs  with  deva- 
(d;  -  '"-     '  -IS  Devanagari.  At  the  present 

(b  ignc  is  written  in   Deva  Nagari 

cKj  ,  .  I .  Ill   <^<;  in  the  Pali,  the  Tamil, 

Tt'iL.  I.  fi;  ar, -'  ,  M;ihr»ti,  Maleulum,  Bengali, 
Goserstii.  '  '.  "-^  -^ud  uibers  have  each  their  own 

NAGAK  JAMIAN,  Hind.     Ficus  reticulata. 
15  N 
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NAGARKOTE,  .<ee  Kiithi  or  Kalti. 

NAGAR  MOTH  A,  or  Na^tar  mothi,  HwD. 
C'vpcnu  jancilbtim,  hJjd  C^pema  Icmgnst  &"<) 
C*.  pjtundu^,  &c. 

NAGA-RUNGA»  also  Swodoo  Naringn,  Saxs. 
Orangf*. 

NAGAKU  TIGE.  Tbl.  Tephmam  ruccmuaa, 
n*.  and  --(.  055.— Ribinia  rue.  K,  iii  329. 

NAGASAKI,  a  chief  &eii-port  town  in  Ja- 
pftn.  The  entrance  to  Nagasaki  harbour  U 
lovoly.  porcelain  made  at  Nagaflold  i»Kiiki  and 
at  tho  samu  time  elegant.  It  \a  a  government 
monopoly.  To  procure  a  senicc  for  twelve 
^  pcrvms,  the  permiaaion  of  the  ntuhorities 
won  required,  and  then,  aii  ordinarily  huncl- 
•ome  one  would  coet  at  lea*r.  i,*10.  Kxiiniftiie- 
ly  worked  baakci  cups  of  the  iliiu  p<irLcUiii  i» 
bound  by  a  flue  net-work  of  cAnc  or  youn^r 
bambim,  no  neatly  w^ven  that  the  meah*^  art 
imperceptihie.  Tliere  are  some  gn'isser  sjioci- 
mens  of  ihin  workniatiAhip,  but  the  weU-tinitthed 
platting  U  inimitable.  The  origin  of  this 
beautiful  texture  waw,  no  doubt,  a  prolvotion 
to  the  fingers  of  tea-tlrinkera :  and  many  are  sn 
well  done,  that  tliey  appear  to  have  J»eeu  paint- 
ed on  the  cup.  The  French  word,  biblo*  com- 
prehends in  '\\s  meatiin^  anytlitn;c.  and  all 
thin^  which  have  no  use.  but  rttill  are  curiixii- 
liej  or  ornaments,  and  iHiu^dit  as  ftilch. — Frert 
Aiitijjvfiea,  p,  388.     Sec  Jupan,  Kiu-«tu. 

NAGA  SAMPANGUTia.?  Meaua  (rrr«i. 

NAGA  SARA,  Tkl.     AmphidoiuiX  karka. 

NAGAHSAUIAM.  Rumf*h  Amh,.  Meaua 
ferreAt  Linn.  JJC. 

NAGA  SARA  TIGE,  Tbc.  From  Kondavid, 
in  Guntur  with  the  following  remarks,  *'  lioot 
a  tulwr,  rrecjift  on  the  ground.  Mowers  m 
Auji:U9t  and  fruitx  in  November." 

NAGA  TALI.  Tf.l.     Acoo^ling  to  Br.  1242,  I 

**  a   medicinal    plant    useful    in   snake    hitcs,**  . 
'•  Trichceanthcji  anguiua.**? 

NAGATAM.MA,  -oe  Hindo.i.  ' 

NAGA  TUM.MA  or  Kasturi  tuimiia.  Tkl-  | 
Vachellia  Farnpsiann,   H'.  and  -I. 

NAGA  VALI-I,  or  Tamala  paku.  Sakii.,Tkl. 
Chavica  betie,  .U17. 

NAGA  VAMd.  SiN9.  Cantluum  parvifltv 
rum,  also  Hnubinia  tsejindeiut. 

NAGAYCIIK  AIX.Trl.     C 

NAG  HALA.  Ihxn.     Alysit 

ifnliiM,  aW  AIv<wicarpu«  numinniaria. 

NAGA-BAUYAI>A,  Krvn.     Sida  alhn. 

NAG-BEU  nt5P.  (httvica- »ert>xci,  Mig., 
ahvt  Pip«Lr  b^i-tel.  and  liaiihinia  an^r^ina. 

NAG-»Ul-A,  Hiwo,     Sida  aJKa. 


MH' 


NAU  l^OWNA, 


^\j!0  Pynaru,  Mia^   C^»,  I 

SU{)hyt«i  cnodi.  Abr-  I 

!'*»*•  ns,  I 

Hi>n.  Artttnisia  tulgari*,  L, 
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'      NAG  n<>WNA.  Hind.?  Of  Bombay  C 
aaiatioum,  in  other  district*, Cnnum  toxic 
aln  Aflparmf^uB  oJ&cinalu,  abo   Artanisia  r 
guris.—  WUhf.  iferh, 

NAGEESAR,  Hixd.,  asperiea  ofGarrinm; 
'  on  tlieCalcuttasideof  Indiaitis  the  M«niaf< 
i  Throughout  his  travels  in   India,  Dr.  Hooker 
I  waa    struck   with  the   undue  reliance    placed 
un  native    names   of  plants,    and    information 
oi  kinds.       It  is  a  very  prevalent,  but  erro- 
neous   impression,    that    fla>-age     and     hall^ 
ctviliflod  people  hare  an   accurate  knowledge  of 
objecta   f»f    nacuinl    history,   and    a    uiuftmn 
nomenclature  for  tliem.— £ro«t«r,  Him.  Jour. 
Vol,  ii,  i>.  3aS. 

NA(;E!A  PUTK^W^nVA.  RotK  Syn,  a| 
Pniranjiva  Koxbur^'hii,   Wall. 

NAGKL.  also  SpikiT,  Gbr.     \aila. 

NA(;ELN.R<mjMEN.  Dwr.     Clovwi. 

NAGEM"  HALA  KURA,  Tkl.  An  ama- 
rantacooufl  plant  «j  named  by  the  Konda  Do- 
rnlu,  probably  a  var.  oi  Digera  nmncata. 

N.'VGKRKOT.  not  far  from  Xagerkoic,  is 
JoallamiNiky,  a  temple  built  m*er  the  stubterrane- 
ons  Are. —  Prutianft  IHndooMan,  Vol,  i,  p.  3«, 

NAGERY.  a  vilhige  about  30  milw  N.  E. 
of  >fadra«t,  in  the  tVdlectorate  o|  North  Arx^ot. 
Ii  is  built  near  a  hill,  the  projecting  |)oint  of 
which  in  lat.  13°  25*  N.  ia  known  to  mariners 
aa  Nagery  niii'e. 

NAGESAR,  Hi.vn.     Mesua  ferrca. 

NAfiKSH-ALl^  Tel.     Cassia  Buds. 

NA(K;aN  KOT.  See  India. 
^  NAGHA-MUGHATL  ai«> Valad  ambu,  Tak. 
Calonyction  grandirtonmi,  C/ww/. 

NA  GHEE,  BtTRic,  A  timber  of  Tena«e- 
rim,  uf  maximunt  girth  ^i  cubital,  and  maximum 
length  15  feet.  When  senwmed  Jt  float*  in 
water.  It  is  a  tolerably  good  wood,  used  for 
mai)«t»,  but  not  durable  enough  to  be  reconi- 
mendetl. —  Cophun  Datiee, 

NAGH(»UI.  Gc«.  A  tribe  of  mohamma- 
damt  m  (juzcrat^  uiually  employed  in  driring 
carts  and  keeping  cattle. 

NAGILI'M  PALAM,  Taji.  I^>megT1lnate. 

NAGISHVORO.  iritu.  Of  Ganjam  and 
Gumstir.  supr)ci(»e<l  to  be  Mrsua  frrrea  ?  Ita 
eTtreme  height  \%   '.KW    fpct,  circumference  3^ 

'.    and   hrit:ht  from  the  ground  to  the  intcr- 

[  .in  of  rhe  Jirxt  brunch,  Si  teet.  A  medicine 
use<!  ''I  rhcuiiiiitixm  iic.,  ijt  rxiract- 

ed  fi'>in  ■  1 .     The  flnwrrt  are  nl«>  worn 

by  the  Dnya*  and  the  raj nlwi  •tuff  their  pij- 
lown  with  them.  The  trer  is  tolerably  com- 
mon, but  nn  UAT  seornM  to  be  made  of  th«  wood. 

NAGKKS  AR,  Hi^n.,Mr«nn  t>fTPa,/.in».  n.C. 
In  hindfxi  ntythology,  ihr  five  arrown  of  Kama. 
the  hinrloo  go"!  *if  love,  are  each  tipper)  with  thr 
hlcHiom  of  a  Hower,   which  l^  derotcd  10,  and 


to  prrsido  <»v«'r.   a  si3n<w»  :   the  fl-ttrm 
a  brAtinjT,  itiHaiiiiii^  •{ttoliiy  :  a^d  art- 
nanuyi,    amd    w**!)   (UscrilK'il,   in   lUo.     liiips  nl' 
iIj.    Tr.  iim    hy   Sir  WiUiaiii  Joiies.  whirl 
^  •'|ian 

ju—   ...  ■ .   :-.  trii-mi  : 
*"llc  W'Uik  (he  ItLsriouit  ranc,  and  twiVu  th^ 

WTjtli    litt«a^  liow  sm'prt !  but,  iili  !  how  kei*u 

liieir  sliiifr  t 
lf«»  with  livr  fli«rrnt»  fipd  thoir  n(thIo*<  durts, 
Wbjcii  ihroHg^li  tivcd^BSfU  pierce  enraptiird 

f^tronp  (  htinipn,  rirli  in  rxloroiw  pT>!d  ; 

W'nrTT!  Anirr.  hurs'd  Sit  lwav«>rily  mould; 
.  ill  (tilvtT  HMiditiir ; 
ftur  spiipo  I'f'^'uiliii;-': 

Auii  l:iM.  lukindJe  fl^-fo  llie*fr^»n-liinj:;  tianie, 

r,  w>!nft,  which  pr»«U  hrijfht  Ik-la  uaHM-** 

•  iripu,  or  Champa.   nK»i*e   tlatoiriillv 
*■'  ipnku.  w  the  tlK*Miolieliu  rhainiKica 

•'(  >  (x.v(iiiiif)iA:    it  U  of  two  Korm,  wliiu^ 

•toi  w  iiw«.  jiiiiill,  luid  in  it-?  tMiiLge  like  an 
«Xf«ude^  tuiu'-bud,  ItindiHi  (rardcnora  niaUo, 
«r. '  II  thr  »ho|Ki,  ohnplet:^  niid  Iim;;  strings 

<•'  ;ir*.with«hich  tht  hiinlti  wonitfii.oii 

tilt  3tj}.{jU3:tii-m  tliut  iu  fr.iptiiiw'o  oxoite«fnvoiir- 
^v(^  «^r*«^ri*>nH  iM  the  votnrirs  uf  Kmua,  dt^iK 
Ti-  wont  nmud  thoir   noolw  ; 

»'-  r,  *»  pT*^iit,     that    ncn'*?s 

ti  'd  lo  It  run    *«i'arci?ly  hear  \U  i«ltHir 

*.  '•-     AiKtrbiT  th'Wer comiiioiiiy  callt'd  i 

tniifrn,    or  raojrri,    \a  of  thr  same  dcw^ripti-nt. 
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sapcion  liinieilnliuiu  alftt>  ot' Mesua  f^rrefl.  Th4 
root  of  the  M&wia  lerren  tree  is  eonsiderf^ 
OAiring^ut  ftiKl  rvlri^orant:    one  tola  w  tafccni 

ir  William  Jones,  whirli  pciiiit  j  int«rnaJly:  in  HjipUed  externally  iueymioche. ' 

n^  the  bow  ami  dh.il'ts  lur  hi:i  j  Cr^»/.  .!/(«/.  7\ip.  //.  H7. 

NAliKKSSL  K.  Giz.,  Caasia  budd ? 

AAU-KLM*AI,A,  see  Sirs. 

-\A<j|-A,  Oiik.    Kleusiue    corooana.     <7<Fr^ 

NAi.'I.A  I{\<;KK.     Si»f  (.Trnminarcrp,   Mnp:}, 

N'A(iKKI.\,  also (;i'WHr/-NHlken,G Kit.  C'lov 

NAUKKIN.  t;r.R.,  Clovca. 

NAGXA.  sve  -Iain, 

NAGODK  nitil  0.xhriTn.  Like  Knttp,  (lie 
state  nf  <><tohru*a  ww*  "rii^'inully  iiK-hiilix:!  aa 
one  of  the  liMKlniorio.-*  of  rminuh  in  the  suTintid 
granted  lo  r«j;i  KisliiWe  Sui^.  'Jlie  rjja 
rendered  ^mhmI  st-i-viee  iluriMfr  llie  miitiniea,  auj 
was  rewarded  with  the  print  of  ajagtdru  IVhiti 
iJie  ronfiii^ared  estate  of  Hijeeragognrh,  He 
ufcw  reeeiTud  the  ri^rUt  ul*  nilopiiuii.  Th«  ores 
of  this  petty  stare  is  454)  sijiuirr?  inilesi,  and 
the  j>opu!a(iuii  r<',00l>  ;  tiu}  rereniica  are  nt- 
pet'd  72,4*Mt. 

iVAUdklC,  ft  small  town  nn  the  Coroinnnde! 
Coaflt,  iu  irt(.  lO"^  40"  N.,  4  nide^  from  NV^- 
pataui.  It  is  a  senjiurt  town,  in  Tanjore,  chiutly 
inhabited  l>y  inaUoiuiHlauH  wf  the  Lalthi  race. — 
Hors/iurifh, 

XALiOUK.  a  river  neaf  Uhiiplaliin  Pnrneah. 

N'AtjOKKOn:.  we  Kiuhi. 

NAG<_)l'RKK  a  river  near  Raniponr. 

NAGPHANXI-KAND,  Brno.  Arum  cara- 
puiiuJatuin. 

NAIMMIKNA,  Beco.     Hedge  Priokly  Pear, 


tftd  cnaTi  perhn|»*,   he  one  of  thes*^claaHirally 
namftl  \n   iKe    hiinn,     The   fragrance  of  the 


^liQmpA    \»  m  wry  Mntnj;  timt  I»ee8  refuse  to  I  Opimtia  l>i!!enii. 

Miraei    honey    from     ii  a    circnnistanee    that 

Amid    not    erteajie   the    keen    eye  of  the  hindu 

pijrttt ;  antl  ihey  tlceordinjrly  (eigu  the  Chumjia 

t»    be    (tadly    niortitle«l  at  this  neglect.     They 

haiv,  howereT,aff»TnIe»lilcnn!M)lation,  dedicalinj^ 


i  blaek  deity,  a:*  they,  omtrary 
in  jioelical  natiirahsU,  e«^nAi- 
littr  uttiuii  uf  yellow  and  black  |>eenliarly 
litifril.  Krishna  i^  rnoHtly  seen  profuselv 
'if*  of  flowers.  The  (.'hinn- 
I  -I  hv  the  preferenee  it  has 
obtajnr^t  ni  bedwkinj^  the  phxiy  I'xrkst  of  hiaek 
liatrvfi  «lain.H«lii.  a^  jiwt  notii<e<l.alm>  iu  the  fut- 
tKiwinff  ittnn/3i,  literally  tr.in«ilau*d  fr<ini  the 
SanRkriC : — That  thou  art  not  honoureil  by 
tbe  ilt-dt>par«ed  hco,  why,  O  Chant  pakn  I  dost 
l^a  fo  heavdy  lanient  ?  The  loeks  of  lotos- 
cTod  ilftmcelsi,  m»enihling  the  tire^h  dark  rtoudu 
ing  th»  sky  :  let  tlieiie  enibellinh  thee.— 
■Wianiffifiiy.  Vol.  /I.     See  Kama. 

~>Hni,  Bewo.  Mesua  fcrrea,  ZAnn. 
iA*  :'>xliurghii. 

U'A-JAMHA      B«Na.      Hisd. 

NAlfKi'>9L*K,   HxXD.,   flower  huiU  of  Caly- 
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NAG-PJl<>t;LEE,  BfOKQ.  Heliutropium  corn- 
mandelianum. 

XACi-IHjOT,  Hisn.     Bauhinia  anguina. 

NAGHOUK,  or  Nagpur  in  the  name  of  a 
lown  and  a  provinee  in  t'entral  lndia»  the 
Nagjiore  Jialrirt  now  forming'  fmrt  of  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces.  The  Na^mr  district  is  bounded 
on  the  norlh-wcyt  by  a  siiort  srreteli  ol'tlie  river 
Wardha,  on  the  north  by  the  di(4triotfl  of  Chiiid- 
wara  and  Seoni.  and  on  the  east  by  the  disiriet 
ofBhandnra.  A  hiuhII  portion  of  the  I'hHnda 
distrlLtudjoinji  itA  extreme  southern  frontier,  and 
througlunit  its  whole  len^'th.  from  north-weftt 
to  the  sovith-eait,  it  is  bounded  by  the  new  dis- 
trict of  Wurdhn.  T!ie  early  history  of  the  la.nt 
Nagpore  rulini^  family  10 .somewhat  obseure,  but 
its  iinportanee  in  Indian  hiHlory  may  be  said 
to  (hvte  from  liaghojee,  wlio,  as  a  leailer  of  pre- 
datory expedition:!,  had,  at  the  time  of  bin  death, 
in  17^5,  eAtablished  ihe  Mahralta  supremacy 
over  lUo  country  between  tlie  Nerbudda  and 
the  Godavcry,  from  the  Adjuniah  hilla  east- 
ward to  the  sea.  Chi  ihe  death  of  Madhojee  iii 
I  1 788,  the  uiu'ontrolled  power  devolved  ott 
!  Raghnjee,  who  waa  then  twenty-eight  yeara  al* 
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ifjliojee  tlietl  in  IMIO,  aiiii  waasuci 
ej  by  hUuiily  son  riir*^jee.  Tliia  prince  being 
inoapacitale*!  for  gi>vprumeut  by  a  com{ilic2ttiou 
of  diisea*«3,  a  regency  was  funneil  under  Mad- 
hojeo  Bhonsla,  better  known  as  Appa  Saliib, 
Pursnjce's  cousin.  In  1817  Purenj^e  diwi  sud- 
denly, having  been  murderwi,  aa  waa  afierwar<ls 
discovered,  by  Appa  Sahib.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  Appa  Sahih  made  conunou  cause  with 
the  pctiliwu,  who  was  then  inciting  all  the 
MuhratLUd  to  unite  against  the  English.  After 
an  unfluccewful  attempt   U>  regain   his  hold  of  I  principal  chief;*  in  the  Contra  I  Province*  are  U»e 


NAOPOIIE. 

quit  rent.  BcHiJesi  these  tlierc  were  thirty-lwo 
zamindar!*  iu  l)ie  Wyn  Gun^'A  dlsirivM^  who 
|>.'\id  a  total  iribute  of  Kiipees  1,41,5VH,  but 
with  wiiom  no  writti-n  cnga^metits  were  form- 
ed. The  Na;:pore  territory  and  the  SailgoT 
and  Nerbndda  territory  have  been  formed  iofio 
a  »t*parate  admini.itnilioa  under  a  chief  Com- 
inisstoncr,  to  which  have  been  added  Sumbul- 
porc  and  its  dependenoen.  The  lerritorie* 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rhtef  Commissioner 
urc  now  known  ns  the  Central  Provinces.     The 


Nagpore,  he  fled  to  IlindiMtan  in  Kobrunry 
1819.  He  died  at  Jodhi->re  in  \S40.  On  the 
deposition  of  Appa  Sahib,  a  gnrndiM^n  of  Ragli(»- 
jee  by  hi*  dau>«Iit*.-r  wtis  placed  in  jiiiwcr  on 
2Gth  June  ISM<.  In  1820,  when  the  rajah 
attained  his  mnjority  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  a<lininistration.  a  Treaty  was 
made  with  him,  by  which  lie  ceded  for  ever 
territories  t»>  pay  tlie  ami  of  the  snl»sidiary 
force,  and  rucHl^ne*!  landt  as  n  gtuirantec  for  llie 
jfaymcnt  of  the  Iroops  which  he  wus  l>ound  to 
maintain,  and  wliich  were  iheuccl^irth  to  be 
under  the  contntl  of  tlic  HritiAh  government. 
hojee  retaino*!  the  admitiistTiitinn  of  a^uir^ 


rujahd  of  Hii5tar,  Kliamnd,  and  Mukrai.  to  all 
of  whom  thf  right  of  adoption  has  been 
(Hinccded.  IIk*  riijah  ol'  Uiistar  {Ays  an 
auniuil  trihuit  iif  KufHC<4  4,4KH>.  The  Kharond 
chief  p.'»ys  lCn|j*:*es  4,6W.  The  revenues  of 
Bustar  and  Kharond  are  rwpeclively  Rupees 
2o,k7*N  and  Hnpee^  2*.),«7^,  and  tiic  population 
aUiut  bilJHMt  in  <>ach  suite. 

Madhoj  i*ssouh  wore  l^puji,Parfinji,  and  Sabaji, 
contemjjoraries  <'f  the  great  Sivaji,  and  in  His 
niiUtary  service.  Piirsoji  only  wju*  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  under  S;ihu  Itaja  he  «»s  entrusted 
with  an  extensive  military  command  and  the 
collection  of  "  chautb'*  m  IWmr.  He  died 
the  day  of  his  death,  llth  DcccmlK-r  185H.  '  about  tike  year  a.d,  1709  and  was  suc»Vff«l«d  by 
He  died  witltout  a  son,  without  anv  licir  what-  ;  his  son  Raiilioji,  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
ever,  and  wiilio»it  any  adopted  child,  and  it  was  |  Bham  in  Iter;»r.  Itjiglntji  Hhonsla  wat  the  son 
determined  ;•>  inc*trpitnite  with  the  Hritish  of  Bimbaji,  thr  ihinl  »tn  of  liapuji,  tiie  bn»titer 
territories  the  \agf>ore  slate,  which  liad,  in  '  of  Paranji.  Taking  advantage  of  the  diflioui- 
1918.  been  forfeited  by  the  treachery  and  ln>*ii-  I  ties  in  whicJi  the  IWiwa  found  liimself  place<l 
lity  of  Appa  Siihib,  had  been  declare<l  to  belong  iu  1744,  iCagluji  t-htainwl  for  himself  a  sanad 
to  the  British  Government  by  right  nfc«nque*t,     t'outerring  on    Itini    the   ri;^hl   of  collecting  all 
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bad  been  conferred  by  free  gift  on  Raghojeo, 
bia  hoirn  an<l  succewors  by  the  Treaty  of  182*>, 
had  uow  la]isk>tl  to  the  Briti^th  <toverninotit 
default  of  heirs.  In  1H,">,  the  nurviWng 
widowd  of  the  lato  rajah  miopteil  as  ihcir  mu 
and  heir.  Janojce  Hlionsla,  a  colUtteral  relation 
uf  the  rajah  in  the  female  line.  In  considem- 
lioa  of  tUo  loyalty  of  the  family  tluring  the 
rebellion  of  18^7*  tho  title  of  liajuh  liahadikir  t>f 
Deor,  and  the  lands  of  Deor  in  the  diniricE  iif 
Battara,  were  conferred  in  perpetuity  'ui  Jano< 
jee  and  hi;*  heirs,  whether  by  h|i-»d  ur  by 
adoption.  The  fauitly  pe\;«i%o  [tenni* "iw  .-unount- 
log  at  prv^nt  to  Rui>ei^4  lj.3:i,<i4Ki  a  year. 
The  ramindara  witli  whnnt  written  oogtige- 
ments  were  contracted  were  tht«e  of 
ChutAigurh,  Cl^andn,  and  Dcogurh  nr  Cland- 
wara.  The  Ciiutc*gurli  zainindam,  ificludiiii? 
the  rajah  of  Hastiir.  with  wlmm  a  to|tarato 
Treaty  had  hern  <*nnrtiidnd.  and  tlie 
n^alia  of  K  hart>nd  and  Kakair,  were 
twanty-sevnn  in  number,  and  paid  au  atinual 
tribute  of  Uupem  I. :^.(K*1:2.  In  Chanda  there 
were  cighteon  putty  Otmd  xamindnrs,  paying 
ftItQg«thnr  A  tribute  of  ordy  Hiip<t«s  4^>,  The 
iiftnd    xamiudapA  nf    Dongurh   were    liiurteuD 


on  him  the  ri^hl 
reventteandroMlributionj*  lri»m  Lueknow,  Pntiui, 
and  liower  liengnl,  including  IW^hnr.  And  vest- 
ing him  with  the  s>>lc  authority  ut  \e\\  tribute 
frtm  the  whi'le  territory  from  liemr  toCuttwk. 
IVild  and  do  itive  in  a«'tion,  he  was  the  perfect 
Tv|>e  of  a  >tar.iiba  leader.  He  saw  in  the 
tniuble^  of  other  states  only  an  opening  fur  hU 
own  ambition  ;  ho  did  not  wait  even  t4>r  a  pre- 
text for  pluuili-r  and  invasion.  I'hoiigh  he  was 
unsrruimlouii  iu  his  doalings  with  liia  nrigh- 
lK)un,  yet  he  was  tikod  aiid  admired  by  his 
c**untrymen,  who  even  now  kjok  with  pride  to 
Ba^dtoji  Bhon^U.  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Nagpur  houMC.  With  liim  oi-tMirre^l  the  great 
influx  of  Alnrathaii,  which  re»utte«l  in  theRjipead 
of  the  Kunhi  and  cognate  Maratlia  tribes  over 
the  entire  district.  And  m  iUis  there  was  deep 
pt>Ii»V,  as  tlio  lShonMa.H  woidd  br  jicen  lioldin;; 
tho  Nagpur  tiTritnry  fn»m  the  (itindu,  and  not 
subject  to  the  panunount  power  at  l^na,  and 
thus  deriving  a  position  superior  to  ihnt  of 
other  military  chiefs  of  the  MiiratHa  empire, 
who  owpd  their  elevation  to  the  Pcshwa,  and 
held  tlictr  fiefs  by  his  favotir.  Rsghoji  was 
sticeoede<l  io  A.D.  17o5,  by  his  akkai  aoo 
.Innoji,    though    not    without   nppositiaii  fi«ai 


in   number,   who   umiatty   paifl  only  a  trifling    the  other    bn>ther    Mudhoji.  After  the  death 
18  '  N  IW 


y»,  before  Mmllioji  with  ha  vontliful 
nji  ilie  lato  kiiif:'«  nf-ftliew  ami  hoir 
ailoptKm,  cniiM  rriu-li  Nu^|iiir,  Sabuji, 
bmtlier  M'  Janoji,  had  uflur|KMl  the 
cnt.  Hi*  was  sucecwiod  by  his  son 
iWiwji — a  niau  blind,  lame,  ami  paralysed. 
Vrry  »ni)n  aftvr  hi>»  aieewinn  the  new  raja  be- 
oun*  touJiy  itnboeile,  and  it  w:ia  ncrc!i.snry  tu 
^ifvinkl  •  regoi^t,  A  iVw  days  ulb?r  his  de- 
fttnoft  Uie  K;via  wa;a  lound  dead  m  his  bed — 
paiamcd.  by  hiM  euiuin  Appa  S:ihib. 

TTit?  Rfr.  Stephen   HisJop  of  Nagpr^re,   writ- 
Jtijf  oa  the  ape  nf  the   <*f»;il  MtnUn    in    Werttorn 
hmgal    on<i   Central    Inilci,  nb^n'es  that  T>er- 
l«pH  tb*5  roowt  intCTe-stin^  jwirt,  in    n   -leitinn  nf 
therwlcfl  of  (.Vnlral  India,  is  the  pinction  of  the 
tliitfk  lt^dud8an<taroneu)>ove,wi(}i  thelnmtnntetl  \ 
strata  below.     The  latter,  however  ravimts  ihey  | 
Bwr   b«  in    different  loealitie^  as  regards  their 
litiiolo^c  and  wimetrniea  even   tborr  i>al!i'ont>- 
feftliir<^«,   may  readily   enon^fh    be  distin-  | 
)•••!    by  Uieir   relation    to  tho  superior  beds, 
identity*   again    w  suffirienlty  iiltcsted  by 
inin    bsinds  which   run  thrntigli  their  mnAS,  \ 
i"Mi«  sanii*tone  is  well  devplnpcd   at  i 
va    Hills,   in    the  north  of  the  pn>- 
fimt;  »d   Nft^'pore,  in  the  vif'inity  if  ibe  eity  It- 
ftdf,  itnd    3t    Kota   on    the  Prnnhitn,  in  the  do- J 
miiiiikru  of  the  Xiz.ini.     The  sid»ioined  secliona 
rrprcsPDt  tlie  sueni^ion  of  the  strata  at  theae 
|»lKn  ivapectively,  as  fiir  na  they  ar«  known  :     | 
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Immediately    under    the    upper    anndatone^ 
I  laminated  rtK'ka  are  seen  in  all.     In  section  lat^ 
the  alialcd  are   bituminous    and   c3rbr>nact,*ou«, 
,  wliile  in   section   2nd,  they  arc  of  urgillooooiv 
I  Mnd.     But   tliey  are   of  the  same  age,   inanf 
'  species  of  foaails  being  c^iinmon  to  both.  Sectioa 
I  3rd,  iastead  of  ha^nng  the  linieMono  nil  collec- 
le<l  in  the  lower  part  the  section,  as  is  the  case 
at  Niippore  and  in  many   parts  of-  the   Kiznm'a 
country,   has  it   inle  rat  ratified   with  the  shale  j 
but  the  bituminou<i  strata  occnpy  the  samepoax- 
tJon  as  in  section  Ist:  choosing  section    2ml,  as 
being  Iwtter  known  (or  oompflrison  with   it,    in- 
stead of  section  Ist^givc^iLs.  in  descending  order 
sandstone  and  clay,  red  shale  and  limestone.    It 
has   been  a  question  whether  the  fern-bearing 
coal   shales  and   laminated   sandstones  of  Nag- 
fiore  are  the  same  as  the  llsh-produoing  bitumin- 
ous shales  of  Kota.  The  Kola  fishes  that  rewarded 
the  researches  of  Drs.  Walkur  and  Bell  were  pro- 
nounced  by  Sir  P.   Egerton  to  be  true  Oolitic 
Ibrms,   anil   jirobably  of  the  age  of  the  Lias ; 
between  Nagjwre  and  Chanda,  the  upper  sand- 
stone  has   the   usual  iron  bantls.  and  the  lower 
iarninatetl  beds  the  common  vegetable  remains, 
there  is  n  district  with  Mangali  as   the  centre 
(sixty  miles  S.  of  Nagpore)  where  the  superior 
sandstone  is  leas    ferruginous,  and   the   inferior 
or  laminated   beds  are  coloured   by   iron  of  a 
deep   brick    red.     In    the   latter  strata    the  re- 
mains of  reptiles,  fisliea  and  entoinostraca  pre- 
dominate,   while    the   few   vegetables   that    aro 
found,  are  generally  very   ditTerent  from    those 
occurring  in  other  jwrte  of  the  Nagp<tre   terri- 
tory.    Tlie  skull  of  a  I^byrinthodont,   name<l 
Bnichyo[(fl  laticepn  by  Owen,  might  suggest  for 
it  a  TriaA*ic  or  even  Carlxmifi-rous  age,  but   the 
plentifulness   of  scales  of  lej>idotoid    flahes  for- 
hitla  iw  to  assign  a  more  ancient  epoch  than  the 
JumAsic  ;    and    the   conchisiou  is   unavoidable, 
not  that  our  tuminntcd  sandstone  is  older   than 
the   age   we   have   attributed    to  it,  but  that  in 
India  any  Ivabyrinthodont  family  has  comedown 
to  a  more  recent  |M?riod  than  in  Europe. 

The  vegetable  remains  are  TwuioptetTS, 
Equisctum  laterale,  Twniopteris  mngnifolia, 
Phylothct^aa,  Knorria,  Lcpidodendron,  Aphyl- 
lum,  Aspidiara,  Enlomostraca  belonging  to  the 
gema  Esiheria. 

In  the  bituminoas  shales  of  the  Mahadevaa 
we  have  the  following  Bengal  fi»9il  plants: 
Tryzj'gia  specioso,  Vertebraria  indica,  and  a 
species  of  Phyllothcc^i.  a  fragment  of  which  is 
figured  by  Dr.  McCcUand  as  Poacites  minor. 
Geol.  Surv.  Tab.  XVI.  f.  1.  In  the  carbona- 
ceous nbalcfl  of  Umret,  besides  the  Phyllotheca 
now  alluded  to,  another  stem,  but  unfurrowed, 
which  seems  to  resemble  McClelland's  Poacites 
muricata  Tab.  XIV.  f.  6.  In  the  laminated 
sandstone  of  Kamptee,  in  addition  to  Verte- 
braxin  and  the  two  Poacites  as  above,  T»aioi>- 
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teris,    pcrliap:*   o(*  the   same   iiifuiffl   as  at  Raj-  Ja!*lipttr   to    Rtinchi,     miwisl    nf  m^t;lmoTJ>^^Iff 

rnalml,  firwl  M''t*l<*l):in<i'a  Hecopleris  :ifHmsTiih.  rtxk^  with   th<»  rxci'ptioii  otnciip  ot' trap  niul 

XU.    f.    n.   Am    which   in    Na^pirp    is  :»   wi'll  laroritcoii  ALiin  I'at. 
miirkt'ii  sjH*<ie.'«  with  (i  tripiimatc  Iruml.                 1       liiirK'ntimift  M  tho  cxijiloiicc    of  coai    si^iinM 

111   all    lhf!*c  I'lcolitio'  the  j/omL«  Glcwv^ptprui  wotr  iitforrled  hy  theocriirTMirr  (»t' tra^iiii*ntx<»f 

altotiii(l<<.     Nnpjwri*  iwoma    to  Imve  cMit«iripiH'ti  ccwil    in  t)ir   rivor.-*.  fwppcinllv   in  tUo  Miind,   h^ 

North  KiM»t«Tit  imha  in  (.'yrloptcrii*  iinO  wvrral  ftrnm)  n  ffvr  scam*  iioor  t'hitra,  twelve  iniliM 

other  vo^tAhlc  remRitu,   but  it  dec k Icily  be-  wo>it  of  Itihkiib  and  iiojirlv  thirty  rniAt  of  Korb«, 

liiml    in   r<^nrtl    tn  iho  CycjulacwD.     Thi-  only  'i'wo  or  f hrpe  niv .«»o*^n  in  )Ue  Mand  aliovit  !hf««*  Ut 

np^ciiiipn   |irtx:ur(!cl  w  a  siimll    fni^ncnt    i'nmi  f<nir  mile*  eiwt-iinrih-viwt  iH'  (.'liitni,  but  they 

liic  f»:rticl;*l<mo  nf  K-uniptcn,  thp  leatlcto  of  wliivh  iirmnly  friun  a  fi>»»l  lo  IS  inrhi^  in  IhirkneM. 
am  iiatp'vrtT  than  a  miinitr*  blu»lc  nf  ^niw.         |  In  n  small  fironm,  tlir  K"l<a  Xaihii.  which  ruiw 

Tlwuch    uiu<iiijrj*t     the   (.'uttth  *M>litic  fttnita  j«>u!h  nf  C'liiira,  oric  noain  about    tliTfC  foot   in 


mmic  arc  L'vidontly  iiuirino,  yet  from  wlial  Mr. 
HviflcTji  liail  *Ci^u  oi'  lhrt!*t*  in  the  Uoiian  or 
thiisc  in  Bi'ngnh  nnno  at'  them  in  pithrr  of 
those  dmlrtri^  cxl^ihit  the  Iciwt  evidrme  of 
liAvinjr  boon  iK'|Kiniied  in  thy  ?*ou  ur  ncoun  : 
all  iwom  to  he  of  tVoAjh-watr-r  uri-'in. 


tluokiioss  is  j«Hrn  noiir  thr  viltajjotif  Toiulumurt, 
itmiv  than  a  mile  rtitnth-west  tifihitni.  It  ia 
ru'jirly  horizontal,  hiiviii;:  a  very  low  irregular 
dip  to  liie  woul  or  (i.»u(h-wei*i.  rurtcoiLsi>it!4of 
fair  t'oai,  the  roniaindor  in  Kliuhy. 

Tin-  nnly  *»cam  oxamit)i*d    fn.»ni    wlii»h  il   w 


In  L'hamla  ftnd  litMr,  oito  *'f  the  preal  [>o«^ihlv  lliut  a  netful  nnppiv  of  fiud  niivht  \h' 
i>o(iro«%  of  douht  iwt  to  tJie  extent  of  the  rojjl  ohlaiiKxl,  is  e\]H»ui1  in  iho  same  ••tream  ralhor 
deficits  rose  fruin  the  favl  that  the  UrU  in  ;  nearer  lo  Chitm,  l«'in;^  uIk^uI  a  mile  from  tluU 
tho  pmtip  of  riK'kii  in  whioli  the  eonl  here  |  village.  eUtw  to  the  boumlary  of  the  village  of 
oociirH  (known  to  Indian  Ut'»)Io;ri9t»  ftd  tlw  '  Tendumuri,  it  ap|»ear*  to  bo  of  con.«iderablo 
Hnrakitr  protip)  had  iavariahly  a  tendency  lo  thiekne.**.  |H'rhn|ii^  20  fi'ot,  and  the  Iimer  i>or- 
exhiliit  very  preai  variatioiw  both  iu  ihiekne«  tionapiK'ared  tolte  lairittplnoe^.  Thoclipii^nltoiit 
and  (joality  within  !*luirt  dialanro*.  They  h re  lo"  lo  n'irth-nnrlh-wo-*l.  Lieutenant  Scde,  of 
often  of  preai  thickncsH  livaHy.  but  ihin  out  the  C'hola  Ni^rpur  Toitoj^raphieal  Survi-^■  ti_<uiid 
and  nearly  difopftoar  within  tthort  disuancofl:  a  seam  of  otud  about  four  mile!i  uorih-woAt  of 
thiii  nirintion  alfio  bi'ing  not  otdy  in  the  thick- .  ICabkub  iu  u  suudi  stream  ninnin^'  iutti  Uio 
nefw.  bm  nUo  in  the  quality  of  iht- betls,  w  Maud,  anil  thi.^  may  Im*  tlicAouree  of  the  blocks 
that    what  6ibo*-s  a«  a   bed  of  ;.'Oinl  roal  iti  one    in  the  river  hi-*!. 

pla*'^  may,  within  a  ll-w  runb*  or  a  few  hun-  Several  iiml  tocnlities  have  been  lately  fimnd 
drcd  vatd*,  pa-*.*  iiilo  a  .■'hiile  with»»tit  cnni  or  i  by  the  ortierr*  of  th*'  Topdjrmphiial  Siir^'cv  nud 
even  into  a  naniUtono.  Oul  was  li>und  alwiut  reooideil  iu  tho'ir  mi»|»^.  I'liey  are  all  uwrth  uf 
ttfteen  TTiiles  iinrth  of  Dunta^nidiam.  near  tlte  <  Kfirha  and  (Mipiir.  The  rajah  of  J.'i>hpnr 
j«nct»»Mi  of  the  Tal  river  near  Jjn^tla.  tojtl  that  ixial  <Hrurred  in  hi;*   territory  in   th« 

Mr.  .\ledlirt>tt  is  of  opinion  that  the  pn^wnt  Khuroa  louniry.  tweuty-lour  mdos  unrtii-woH 
UluitA  of  the  coiU  niefuure  field.4  in  \orlh  India  of  Jashpur  Na>fnr,  niNHit  one  hundrod  inihii  or 
eoincvlo  nppn»xinmtely  with  llio  original  linut*  rktiuT  nM»rc  wi^t  by  tumlh  uf  Uu no Ih, 
»f  driy«aitiiin  and  are  not  the  rmult  **1"  faulting,  Thr  KewStepheu  H i-<l<>p  makea  the  li>llf>niu({ 
Of  even  mainly  <'f  drnudatitm.  All  thew*  ituc-  remnrkN  n»  the  a^  tiC  tlic  tuftidtilerous,  tliin- 
Cirti.-i.ivc  heiU  (jnwsihly  with  the  cxceptiim  nf  bi^'lileil  sintUtone  and  coal  of  the  pnnincc  of 
tho  Talehir)   repTi;j*'ntiti>r   an    onormrvus   la[»«e  '  Xap-pur. 


of  lillio»  ayne  in  one  respeot.  that  tlu-y  i»n*iu 
in  l*e  punlv  frejdwwalvr  (lluviatih*  <*r  Huvii>- 
lacu»nrino)  or  e-ftunriile  depntiib^.  I'he  l£«in)- 
pihj,  the  Jherriu,  tho  lt<ikjiri\  the  h'am^diur. 
and  the  Kannipuru  Ib'td-^  all  Udou^'  tn  thr 
(Intina^e  hrutin  of  the  liauitidah  river. 


Naf!|Mir  I'indr. —  If  with  a  railiiL«>  nf  14 
milrs  a  einle  Im' drawn  anuiud  the  eity  <»f  Nag- 
pur,  it  will  inchide  nitliiu  its  n<irth*>m  hull* 
Kampti,  Iktkhara.  Silewada,  'l^ondnklir-iri.  Iki- 
hulkhfda  and  Hharaluada ;  hut  it  will  leavu 
•'Ut  Arajniol,  which  lies   20  niiles  west  •  if  Nag- 


Mr.  W.  T.  UbufinT"!  roj*<>rfc»  that  the  eoa|{»e.tr-  pur.  and  i'horklieiri,  wliirh  \»  iJo  mih^  to  the 
ki}{  (rhiuii«^hilO  befli  of  Knrbn  r\iend  for  north-vaAt,  while  (hamla  m  .lituated  HA  uulcn 
nbout  l«^iiy  inde*  lo  il«"  .  »*i«rird,  iw  fur  w  lo  the  *uilh.  At  all  thtve  pincort  the  lhi«-l»eii- 
Itultkuh    in    I'dipur  («  \.     'Itiov  nlso    ded  saudstnnc   with    ve^tahlo  nTmairu   1a  the 

extend  far  to  thr  jumtli-  ..-I  .•  .\.*nU  lianjfpiir,  i  jtame,  a*  it  presentj*  the  wune  nppcanuiee  l»ath 
rttid  to  ilio  imrthwanii  towartlH  Sir^iija,  and  in  »  jKilaHintoIojrieid  and  litludo^ical. 
alt  p^dlabiIi^\-  me  oontinuou*.  or  nenrU  i«i,  lkirk<>iand  Mnhiideva  Hilb. — ^Ileiuieertaineil 
*V^llh  ifie  deiKwit."  "ftho  «i!ue  nalun'  known  tn  that  thi«  thin-hrddrd  «ind*toue  ia  iflculival 
iMtrit'tn.  Mum  i'At  auit  ihe  witli  iho  roal->4ha]o  at  Kittle  liurkoi  near 
,  and  all  thr  t'oimtri  on  the  I'mret,  and  ftl  the  ba*o  of  the  M.diadeva  HilU, 
tuAd  Uwju  M.tju  I'at  througli  Cliaudarpirli  awl  ,  in  the  N.  N.  W.  part  of  Nagpur  i»roTiucc. 
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XAUrOKI. 


SM^POUE. 


oxavi;r    of    iiitrrts    uitil    ontniiiti- 
iiilrrrcil    llieir    ftintomjwirano'Hb*- 


Mr.   H.    h. 


Kfi^  on  tha  I'raiihuu. —  lutitr  a  ^reat 
(liickueft^  of  tfoanw  iroii-baiiJpd  siimUtonr, 
i{«ifc[nf^ti  in  iUc  nri^liUnirin^  ItilU  wr  have 
tliin-bedilrti  stmta  al*uuiuliu^^  it*  ut  .Maii^tih, 
ia  onmrnl  r^nt.iinft,  iurludin^f,  LcpiUiftuH  iloc- 
cMvKtjAiA,  L.  lon;zier(Mi.  I>.  bi'evicepA.  unci 
.iiidiDM*^ Juft  r^crtoni.  in  mldi titni  to  t hnm^ 
»i»l  li*h«M  obt«i«o<l  liy  thr  late  Urji,  Wttlker 
B««ll,  Mr.  Hinlop  fnxn'mnl  Ironi  tJw  wime 
tktc  tl 
-a"      IT.' 

■i"m  thi*  dijut'vorv  "iwluu  a|<(K>nr» 

M-A  III' jfltitiMKiiUTiji    lit    K<»tiL,  ho  w;ts 

iH'lii^itin    lh;it  llir   r«»i'k»  tluTc   an» 

.  a)»p  wiili  rlimw  rif»r  \a;/[inr. 

KilU. — Thf    iipiivaU'tits    lO*    lln» 

;       •i;||ia|    ImiIm     }ia%'f   IhtH     TUCt    IVItll     bv 

M**«iliooir,  oil    rlie   Murd   Hvit,  a 
tt'  iliif  Noi'lxhitiji. 
■    to   I  if.  i  HdUaiiiV  views    tlie  n^c 

.^...i.ftii  cMl-tit'UU  ln.'twcfn  rUr  imrallcrU 

a(  ^if  arul  2o°  N..  ia  upper  rnr]Hinili'mi» 
uf  9  Rktln^f  btvr  At.'!^  tlifui  ilmt  nl*  ihe 
raal  mrasuffs  nf  Brit-iin,  nur|  mon^  cIim^Iv 
"  f**rii-«'<*iir'  norifv  ofSUwrn.  Sniu' 
I't^Ti  rxprrMf'fl  aw  to  tlif»  corrci't- 
'  .  at  len*»t  nf  tin*  n^^r*  of  the 
i-.  which  are  knitwn  In  rost 
tm  hiiK'.sU'Ui^'^  L;4>Mt)iiiiii^^  hir^e  rnnjiirti  hiuI 
other  liM<iil(i  of  thr  carUiiiirHroii.t  liincAttmo. 
'I'hr  liilbv«ing  rs  a  hriHr6iliimi;irv  ot' the  loniia- 
)it*  the  Ih'iiun  rfiiiiiHulu  in  nscenduig 
iH*  di^'ribeil  bv  I'r.  ()I«lUani : — 
K  Ijiureulaiu  ^runituid  jiiieias — hipblv 
mruumrpliic  ntud  IravnrAtl  hy  innuinoruhlo 
trap  livke*.  t'^U  k  iIr*  Htmr  ol' all  the  other 
fornuttihUM.  f 

2.  Qiuiri-»"i.  niJ' :icoou^  and  horublctidk- 
rot'Wb  tiiui-h  fiMitorietl. 

i<.  I^twcr  Silurinn.  or  Cambrian. — Sub-nir- 
taii»t»r|>litc  iM^liUt.«  ami  tna;«ii^tve  oou|;l<jiii<nitni  nf 
ileal  rvk«.  Tbcsc  ntckA  occnr  in  the  uajitern 
ghauu. 

4.      I  '  — I'br  Vimlhyan  «'rip»,  priu- 

ri^ialU  .  disiribuiiHl  into  fonr  '^'rou|M. 

Ti.      I  .'iM — (rtj       Mmnilaiii      hme- 

wu^av  or  nin^f^r.    (*lu«.iliud  u.'^   sueb  I'min 

tiH!  Niwil9  <fiU*Ht«l  by  J>r.  Kioininfr.— (/».) 
TLe  T*li"h<?or  <M^ri«*,  wufiMonos  of  a  peculiar 
WiAtftrier  »nd  colntir«  rcMtin^'  on  a  "  l>ouIcic>r 
W^l,"  or  •noeiit  fthin^lo  bcac-b. — (r.J  The 
ixol-bcAriug  rxK'k.-)  of  Imim  funning  tlio  coal- 
fteiiii  uf  ItaniUiii,  Xrrlillilda^  i&c. 
fl,  Penuian?  or  intcnnodiatn.— UetU  wilh 
iiiiiiiv',  r<'pre'J**nlinff  in  I>r.  <  >ld- 
ri  ill*'  |ih\^iral  break  bnlwren  the 
.  ;ijk1  In•:^y>/oio  pcrituht  t>f  Kurupe. 
rat«d  bt-rc  a.*  donbtfully  permian. 
7.  Triaasit'.  n|>i><T  nnrl  lower. —  In  tbt^  lat- 
br  »h«tr»t  arc  \*v^in  '^f  Umeatonc  with  ccratilcs 
bcIkAlk?) 
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t*.      Rbactiir  IkuU  —  with  i-haniclcrijitir  fu»«it*<«  * 
0.      Lio^sie  Group — dividLHl    into    un    upper 
and  h>wtr  s^-riea. 

lO*     Jura9:jic    Group — with    rwiulca;.     I)i- 
I  vidiHl  into  upper,  midille  and  lower  stages. 

11.  I'retaeeoiw  SeriiT* — with  line  forma  of 
ummonitps  and  oilipr  shelln. 

12.  Koi-L-ne.— f*r.>  Nunnnulitic  lintrjttonet*. 
— ^&>.  J'rexb  water  dr|KHirfl  of  lakes,  over  and 
ihroujrb  whirh  slieet»»if  lava  liavr  l»een  erupte*!. 

18.  Mioeene. —  l^aturile,  and  other  airam 
of  several  kind<*. 

1 4.     Pliiii'cne. — OssiteroiM  frntYeb,  einvfl,  &r.  * 

'       15-     Reeent. — GravoLs,    rlavs.  and    mud  of 

,  rivets*,    J(fe.      It   ir  ini]HiA4ihle    ta  go  over    rh<* 

I  alMive  great  wries  of  ln.il*  }»^  truly  reprea^-nra- 

I  live  a*  they  arc  of  the   Kuro|K'an  .ly.steui,  and 

I  pre:*entin^r    iilU-n    in    ndnute  dflail   a    nmrkuil  t 

I  iiirreAjiftiidenec  with   the   Knglisli  9nh-«h visions » 

and   tunnutions  witluMit  bein^^  xrriuk  with   tiie 

Wonderful    unifonnity  of  miliire's  o|icrationK   in 

aneient  tinuv9  over  va^t  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  stratigraphiejil  rc^temblatites    are  aUo  not 

\&^  rennirkable   titan    the    {lidieoutologiral  Ibr 

the  genera  and  Hoiue  speeios  of  foK^ils  of  the 

I  triaiwic,   llasi*ie  and  tretaeeons  lomuttiouii   are 

identieal  with  thoee  of  Kuroiw. 
I       Tlie  ;;reiit  draina^n*    lnwin   of  the  Codavery 
inelude.-*  .Nagpiu",    lihanilani,  Wardab,   ('Imnda 
and   Sironcha.     Thei»e   ili**rrirl.s   have  no  eon- 
I  sidenihle    deration^     Nagymr    and     Bbiuidara 
,  are  priiu-iiwdly  ou   giieiMsrwe  r<K-ks,  with  niueh 
'  trap    in    \agpnr.      Wardah    U  ahmwt  entirely 
!  ou    traj)    riK'ks ;    Chanda    and    Sironeha  have 
ii    very     varied    strueLure    iiiehidiuK    more    or 
le^  of  all  the  ti>nnauons  that  have  betii  named. 
I  The  cry«tallme  and  metamorphic  rtwks  eonftist' 
of  gneiM  of  ditt'oreut   varieties,    often    highl)- 
^rrunitoid  and  lonn  the  subittrattnn  of  llie  whole* 
area,    and  are  set-n    all    around    Uic  In^nier   of 
the  trapjk-ixn  nn-ks. 
The  Nag|)*irc  district  has.*i  popuhuion  034,121 : 

KuropejuiH       2^4&2. 

Maratlia,  Kunbi  and  eojjnatea.  .       . .      177,133 
KauMir,  Sipi.  Soimr,   Clurao,  Hcldar, 
Barhai,    Ktwhii.    Dhobi,    Khatik. 
i       Nai,  l5hoi,  Dlouiar,  iiunjrra.  Ma- 
j       ilrassee,  Bhanitya,  imil  Itiingari..       llH.Oi'i) 
I  Mher,  (baniart  Mbang,  Hliangi  Il4f4(>7 

l\irde»i,  Teli,    Mali,  Ahir,  Panlhan, 

I       IWai 106,48,'^ 

liunia,    Ponwar,    Manvari,    Halwai, 

!       Kalid 17,118 

Brahman  26,597 

:H.4ri8*' 


1  liajptit 

I  Vidiir  (illegitimate  brahmins) 

I  t.niMain 

tlnnd  with  a  few  Knrkti  and  Hhil.  . 
I  ^lahonicilan 

I      The    language    is   a   mixture   oi 


5.0H4 

-•7,:i7l 
ilitidi  au'I 


Mnrathi.  The  bulk  n(  tUc  |vi|>iiI.ition  wo^liip 
Sivu  ns  M:ilt;ul«*vrt.  Tlie  ajfrirtilttirifta  are 
oliic'riy  llie  Kunbi,  Mnrallii,  I'lirdwi.  IVli,  1>rI- 
Ui,  Mtili,  Harai,  aii«l  Pardhan,  ol'  whinn  llw 
Ktmlil  H  the  bo^t  ami  the  inmt  nuinerouA. 

The  Kortbti  and  l)h*T  are  wcavcM. 

Klmhur  ur  B->yar  race,  arc  in  the  nortli  n( 
Chnta  NiiRiiiir.  TJie  Government  of  India 
roiMtituted  a  acjvirate  ('hief  roninitssioncwhip 


wiven  milej  in  circuit ;  it  h  85  miles  (o  the 
north  ofChundu.  It  'i»  tlic  bcail-nu.irters  of  U>e 
Chiet*0.mmii*t»iouer  :  the  BritUU  Military  C'an- 
toumcnt  ol'  Kaniptec  U  in  its  neii,dilx»urhood« 
The  Illuinsla  rajaa  of  Na^jmr  commenced  in 
1734,  when  K;tghoji  Bhon^la  wan  m>mina(ed 
Sena  Saliib  Suba  or  general  of  the  MaUraltii 
confedenicy.  The  lamily  became  extinct  in 
ld(ia  during  tlie  administration  of  Lord  Dallimi* 


from  th*-  N;*;,'pore  Pruvince  and  the  S.mgor  and  *ie.  on  the  denii^  of  (Juozur,  grand^n  of  Ritjr- 
Nerbudda  icrritiirifH,  which  wa^de^i^iated  the  Itoji,  wh<»,  in  181 H,  had  been  sented  on  iJie 
I'cntndPrtivinew,  and  U  u'lminist<?rod  nn  a  By«-  |  throne  when  Mudaji  (Appa  Sahib)  wiudejMwed. 
t<.*ni similar,  in  nimt  n"-<|»efUi,  ti>  thai  vvluch exists  |  Nagpnr  i.^  situatttl  in  an  extensive    plain,    and 


the  Punjab  and  in  Ondh.     The  tbll*)wing  dia- 
trietaareeompriftwl  in  ih«('eiitrul  Pruvmcei: — 

N'\aroRF  Pbovixciw,  vtz. 


I{aei»*>re,     (( 'hutlee?*- 

gnrh.) 
Srronrhri. 
With  dcj>en'Vncie«    of 

BtL^tJirand  Kuronde. 
SivonR  AXD  \KRnruni  TKRRiruRiB*,  viz. 


Nag  pore. 
Clianda. 
Hhiindara. 
I'hindwarr.i. 


Sangor. 
]>iininh. 
.Jnbbidpore. 
Miindlah. 

Tho  prinripal 


Se<mee. 
Hait.n>l. 
Numini^pore. 
lI'Mhunj^abad. 
timlicr.4    in  the  Nagpore  Pro- 


vmre  are  tiA  under  : 

Tt-ot.ma  cr.indi«,  Teak.  Eno.  S&gwan,  Him>. 
ThMkka  niftriiin.  Tam. 

Pterwar]'"'*  niiir4ii]iium.  Bt«Jfui«r  or  BojaMl, 
HiMi».     Bheulah,  Maiik.     VfUK'ay  ninrum,  TaM. 

Peutjiptcra  toiufut^jsa  Eyno.lltsn.  Ain  or  E.\Tie, 
MttiR.     Maru'Um  maruni.  Tam. 

Diojtp>Ttw  *d»num,  T»^n»!on.  Ilr\r>.  T*iniinmor 
Tendo.*,  M  *Hn.  ToomWe  maram.  Tam. 

UmoliDa  arbofea,  Se«'vuiu  or  Soovwu,  Ulm>. 
M^UR.    C«>3mniy  nianun,  Tam. 

Ba!»ia  IntifoUa,  Mnwah.  Ilixn.     M'«ho,  M^nn. 

Terminmlio  chplmU.  Hurra  or  llurtla,  Bi?«n., 
Kmliirai  marnw.TAW.    Pdla  nmrUh  luirum,  Tam. 

Aeacia  wlomtiesimo.  SiwA.  llivii.  i;h«f:hooiili  or 
euakmur  (?)  (Jom>.  Sirrif,  Maiih.  Cnrry  vaUKay 
marani,  Tam. 

Er>-thnna  indica,  Pauujerah,  Hrvo.  Moocboo 
maranif  Tam. 

"     ocATptw  Utifoli*,Thoura.  IltND.  MvUR.,Vellfty 
martiui.  Tam. 
wietenia     fe^irif^ufa,     Rnhun«     II  (Nn.     Ruhuni. 
MAitn. 

D^lbergta  aiMO,  8«y.'Aum,  Hind.  Yett«e  aianim, 
Tiir. 

Acacl*  arabica,  B*hool,  Hind.  B*b(»ol,  Uauh, 
Curvalla  nmriiin,  TaVi. 

Butea  Odwunii.  (?)  Wiamin,  lli.vn.  Dhamun, 
MaUR. 

Cedrc*ta  l'>ina.  Tho»n.  Hod..  Mahr.,  Thoona 
marum.  Tam. 

Pcnt«pt*'r»  arjoona,  Arjoon  or  tnjon,  Ilu«n 
A«un 

tf 

K 

I' 

> 

llh 

II  ilixD.   M  vnn. 

\    .  iul. 


marat 

»] 
wi 


t«pt*'r» 


lltNP..  M%nR. 

I  \ItK. 

,  ,     iiiM»     Bhera,  Mmih. 
lUhflahor  Behta  'T  Bbwla, 


UlXD. 


Nagfiur  tuwu  i»  Urge  aud  straggling,  about 


ia,  iiirictly  speaking,  an  open  city.  A  ranijKirt 
in  the  luiinl  native  style,  with  occasioiiial  round 
towers,  bml  on  some  former  ocoasion  ht^n 
coinnicncetl,  b»»t  had  in  no  place  l>een  carried 
Ui  a  greater  height  tlian  eight  feet,  and  ia 
in  general  k^-^.  The  extent  of  the  city,  aa 
dertne<l  by  this  imfintshed  rampart,  is  scarcely 
three  miles,  but  the  suburbs,  wiiich  nm  cluetc 
up  lo  the  city  wall,  are  not  leiu  than  seren 
mih»  in  circumference,  extending  chicHy  un 
the  north  and  caat  aidcA,  aiid  not  exceeding  400 
^nirds  in  depth  on  the  west  and  south. — HiMortf 
of  th«  Sikfia^  dipt,  Cunniiufhant,  p.  35  ; 
Qnartartt/  Joarnal  of  Gfohnjirnl  tS'tcuiv,  ^0^. 
xv\u  A*upist  1601,  ;vi.  47, -Jt:*,  4'J.34*i";  Toi. 
xi,/>.  555. 

iVAEK,  or  Noidu,  many  of  the  Tiling  race 
are  called  Naidu.  the  plural  of  Nnik,  an  hono- 
ritic  term  applied  to  mailers  or  chieCs  of  tril»e*. 
The  bulk  of  the  Tihng  Audra  race  take  thia 
honorilic  appellation,  aec  Naik. 

NAGUANGA,  alao  Jamblra,  Sim.  Citrus 
aaraiitium,   Linn. 

NAGRE,  Hixo.     Arundtnaria  falcita. 

NAGRK,  U250.,  lli^i>.  Euphorbia  auii«iu'j- 
rum. 

NAGSAUA.  or  Nagkesur,  Hixn.  Mcsuii 
forrea, 

NAGUA,  or  Nuka,  Rce  Hindoo. 

NAGU  BE.N'DA,  Tel.  Abutilon  indicum. 
Dm, 

NAGUNI,  in  tlie  liinduiain  of  Rajputanah, 
figure**  half-«'rj>ent,  half-woman.  Tlu'  Graa  w 
the  griffin  of  iCajputanah.  At  Iliirolli.  the  Graa 
and  Naguni  arc  represented  in  a  highly  finished 
sculpture. —  TtHft  Jiitjasthftn,    Vol.  ii,  p.  710. 

NAGUR     M(X)THA,    aLw    Nagur    Muthi, 
Bbxo.,  Dirx.,  Hi.VD,     Cyperua  jtuicifoliiw,  als«j 
Cvperu*  pertcnuijt. — Roxh, 
'NAGYR,ftce  Tibet. 

KAHANl,  Hi5D.,  of  liavi.  Valeriana  hord- 
wickii.    Wall. 

N  A 11 AK  of  Central  India.  Foli^  tigria.  Linn. 

NAI1AR,Ar..  Psiu.   AriTor. 

NAH.UIAIN.V,  or  Nahrain.  the  Neharajim  of 
Llie  si-ripttire*  ;  in  Syriac,  Nahrim.  ia  u  pure 
Semitic  word,  signifying  the  country  Wween 
the  two  rircra,  the  Mc*->p«itamia   of  th<i  Greekj, 


oo 


N 


i>0 


NAIAMBAXA. 


KAI  KITTTEN  KAI. 


Jrxinli,  or   island   of  the  Arnb^  nn*!   the 
»b  o]  ludia. — Layat\l  Aiim'fh^  Vol.   U,  p. 

XAEI  CADAGIIOO,    Tam.     Polanisia  icu- 
oodrA  H',  tinti  A.,  also  Polanisia  viscosa. 

iliAHlKf  A  strath,  (he  Moltadeo  Koli  reside  in 

iToUe^s  uf  the  Syhadri  range,  extemlinf^  (>i>in 
8*  \V.  Ui  Poena,  northwards  to  Trimhuk, 
ih»  MKUve  ot'  tlie   Gtxlavery  rivtr,   between  lat. 
l^  15*  and  20°   N.  and   long.  73^  and  74^  E. 
Iheaa  amail  valleys  are  known  »«  MavriL.  Kbo- 
nh,  Nafttirand  Dang.  i.  <.,  valtev^  g]ciu,Mraiha 
jnd  wilda.     Tiie  Mahadeo  Koli  are  classed  inti) 
H  kula  or  dans,  each  of  which  has  many  awb-  j  Reptiles. 
4twwMpa.     XUeir  number;)  in    1837,  were  ead-  ',      NAIA-VKU, 
abuut  5U,<M><>  fioub.     The  members  of     IT.  foiW  .1. 
KuU  du   not  intermarry.     With  tlin  ,      XAIIJ,  Ahah., 
exception  uf  the  cow  and   viUage  hop,  the  Koli    Nabob. 


pipe,  &o.,  atjd  Anbnn  or  Aubunali,  a  ba^^  inml* 
of  the  skin  taken  entire  uti'  a  ttheep.  It  in  a 
niiLsical  in»lriunciil  not  often  steen  in  IVmIn 
beyond  the  Oarinsir  (or  '*  warm  region")  about 
Buflhahr.  In  luiund  &%  in  make  it  resembles  the 
bag-pipe  :  which  in  expre^twl  by  its  name,  nai 
ambanah,  or  nceording  to  ihc  nsual  pmnnncia- 
tion  here,  nai  ainbo<ta:di. — OuuU*f'»  Trnt'tth^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  241. 

NAIA  TUIPL'DIANS.  J^/r,  the  f  obra  di 
(.'a[>ello  Miakc,  coinnion  in  hII  parts  of  Britisli 
India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  pftninsula.  There  arc 
Heveral    varieties.    Bee   tVibni,    Nuga,   Ophidiii, 


CBt  ail  other  animaU.  The  women  are  gene- 
ntly  slender  and  well  forme^i  with  a  pleading 
rxptwion  of  features  and  some  are  rery  pretty. 
'Iliey  are  chaste  and  liarc  Uirge  families.  The 
Kola  are  lund  of  charms  and  amulets. — Captain 
JtficH)KAtoa&  iH  A/fb/nu  Lit,  Hoc.  Jt/urn.  Sec 
Koli. 

NAHI  UUOOVI,  TjUC.   Achyranthes  aspera. 

NAH-OO,  BvHU.  This  tree  of  liurmah, 
Atiaiiis  a  diameter  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inclien. 
Btoiioin  very  beautiful  and  fagrant,  yellow,  size 
flC'a  large  rose  ;  grows  only  in  wet  placca.  Tim- 
ber is  very  worthless. 

NAHCKJU.  or  Ncrvaie.  also  Sna,  Tin.  Oris 
ano.  The  Nahoor,  if  not  identical,  is  Tcry 
cloaely  alTicd  to  the  bnrrel  of  the  Borendo  pa»fl. 
Ik  it  called  the  naiioo  in  La<lakh,  and  is  the  ana 
of  Tibet ;  and,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  its 
knm»4m  tho  chaits  ami  cairnn  of  Wh  countries. 
it  wfiuld  appear  to  bt?  their  most  common  wild 
ruminant.  Mr.  Rlyih'ii  distinctions  between  the 
two  wrt*  of  burrcl  have  reference  chiefly  to  the 
itrm  ttf  the  horn.  He  says  the  burrel  m  more 
mtmdt^],  the  annual  dents  are  better  marked, 
«itli  larger  bulging^  between  them. — Atfnnig. 

NAHOR,  gnindiather  of  Abraham,  who  set 
!jui  from  Ur  of  tho  Chaldeca. — Hnusrn, 

NAHOWN,  the  fairy  bath. 

NAIIR,  Urfii.  ^Vrab.,  a  canal. 

N.UlRi.  HtxD.  of  Jlmng  district.  &c.  Canal 
%  •       '  '■  .d. 

,  *ee  Bactria. 

^A11L  >HA,  sec  Hindoo. 

KAI.  HriTD.     Arundo  donax,  oLjo  Hordcum 


Tax.  Polaniaia  icosandra ; 
a  deputy  ;  pluml,  Xawah  : 
Mucu- 


NAI-OARANA,  Uobt.  Mil.  C>>wiUh 

na  pniriens. 

NAK'H.V  or  Nccha,  Ilwp.  The  moutb-pieco 
and  drnwing  lube  of  a  hukku. 

N'AIDAM  PAIXI,  Ihe  Malayala  name  of  a 
tree  which  mcann  long  Paini.  It  grows  to 
about  two  ft-et  in  dininH«T,  ami  wventy  feet 
high,  and  pFodiues  a  »ort  of  varnish  which  ia 
iwod  with  wiH)d-oil  for  paint  or  wixni.  The 
natives  use  the  j>pani  for  rafting  tinilier  down 
the  riverft,  and  for  tin:  yartU*  of  small  vetweU. 
It  is  a  woofl  of  little  value,  being  neither  strong 
nor  dnrable. — &itie.  Mnl.  Cttn. 

NAI^l^  a  division  of  the  Tiling  sinlra  race. 

NAIGA  PAHARIAH,  see  India. 

N.VIGRE  SEKD,  an  article  of  export  from 
Malabar  ;  it  U  probably  the  name  of  the  seed 
of  Pongnmia  glabra. 

NAIK,  a  division  of  the  Tiling  sudnw,  com- 
monly slated  Xaidu  aa  Lutchman  \aidu.  Al*i 
the  titulary  distinction  of  the  Uhil  chieftains, 

NAI-KAUL'GA,  Tasi.     Cloome  viscosa. 

NAI-KADUGOO,  Tam.  Gyuandn^iwis  pcn- 
taphvlla.— /).  C\  W.  ami  A, 

NAIKAN,  a  slave  class  in   Kamata.— Wir. 

NAI-KAKMA,  Maleal,  Mucuna  prurita, 
Hooh. 

NAIKKR,  sec  Naek  :  Naidoo,  Polyandry. 

NAIKUA,  a  tribe  in  the  hills  of  Udipur 
said  to  bo  like  the  Bhil,  but  leas  humauixed. 
—  Campbell,  pp.  30  4o-ti. 

NAI-KUDE,  a  Gond  tribe  tliat  inhabit  the 
jungles  on  both  banks  of  the  PuinGanga,  especial- 
ly in  Uie  tract  between  Digara*  and  ITmarkher 
and  found  about  Aparawa|»et  and  as  far  aa  Nir- 
I  nml.  They  Iwve  adopted  tho  hindn  drc:*  and 
1  will  not  eat  beef;  but  Uiey  live  by  iIm!  chai«, 
1  anil  im\m  and   are  a  terror  to  their 


.  itin.    Ia  gynonimous  with  the  Italian 
Uusnara  i^    being    the    bed    of  a    mountain 

ffcneraJlydry  but  converted  by   a  few  I  cut  wood   an<l  gr:ii« 
rain  into  a  raging  torrent.  Arrian  menUons    neighbourhood,  by  their  depredations. 
km  incurred  Kv  Alexander's  army  in  con-        NAI  KUDUGA.  Tam,    Oynandropsis  penta 
of  encamping  too  cioec  Uy  one  of  ihcse    phylla,  ^^•^'-    ^^^^    „  .  _ 

N  \1-AMBANA,  Pers.  Nai,  signifies  a  reed,  I  Sapindu-^  emarginatus. 

23  N  28 


Maleal.     Fruits  of 


NA!!A 


Clotia. 


tt«  nn  tmnatiirul   iuoiist<»r   wen?   he 
■urn   ai^ny  of  ^rriel'  ut    the    tlealli    *.*( 
nliioli,  iVoiii  \*>i\ii  C'tliul>itn(iim  (ttid  lovi.-  witli    ltd 
Tam.    *^*^th*'i'*  !><'  iiii^ht  .tiippiwo  t<t  l>o  liis  own,   ivn  he 


I  <lit[  »t  the   t\vu\]\    ot'  a   rhilJ   of  hw   !»i!*tor.      A. 
I  iiianV  luiithor  in;iiia|/ej;  his  tumilv.  :iih1  iiOrr  her 


I>iT.     Pn^t'H,  TrtHT- 

i-'u.    liwv*di,  Kus. 

CIttV»»!«,  S|'. 

rhlodl.Chiovi.  ARiifi.    It.     (Jnllu, 

Tiikii,  Mkuv. 

Siiiiill   nirin!     »|»ik**s. — 3/r<^«//uM*«  f.Vmjiifr-    clvath    liis   chlcAt  mMt-r  ihsiiiiiw   iI»o  (hrf«*tion. 

Urotlien  uhiuMt  atwavA  Hvf*  uiuKt  the  '^aimr 
roof: — -but,  if  one  of  the  fnniity  Hepjirutc  from 
the  ruMt,  he  It  alwavi*  a<*i'L>iii(i»iik*4l  hv  hi« 
faviiritv  mnter.  Kvcii  t'<nij<init,  to  titc  mt*t  rfK 
innl**  tle>fT«*e  of  kitulrifl,  in  the*  ft'rniile  linr.  ge- 
nonilly  live  logc-tiu-r  in  prwit    hBrnioitv  :  t"r   in 


citil  JJirtionnrtf,  p.  Sll. 

NAlMNAXn.  th*'  yjml  Buddha.    8«!  Xim- 
tuiih. 

NAl  MCNI.  ^e*-  NcpU. 
NAINSI'KH.     A    vhIIpv  in   ka^iwin  liitmni.- 
for  ghcf,   whirh    is  tjuite  s-ilnl  and   ouIk    like 

pheest* ;  iiWit  a  tloiri-n  mnleA,   hidon    wilh    llii^    this  [Mirt  of  iho  conntrv,  love*,  jealoiwv,  or   di*- 

triwt,  novtT  can  dwrnrb  t!»o  pemv  of  n  Naif 
family.  A  miiu's  movablo  projK*nv,  fifter  hi« 
doitlh.  ifl  diviHH  p<]nallv  amt'nig  the  Htrx*  and 
dftnphtcrs  of  .ill  hie  j-inreifi.  His  land  f«!al<»  is 
ninniipwl  Ity  \\\v  ^UXi^x  mnh-  of  Oif  ftnnilv,  hiii 
rnch  individiml  han  a  ri)?hi  to  a  ?h5ir«*  of  the 
ifiaimf.  In  ra?*  of  \\\p  rldrM  nialo  being  un- 
ahh'.  frotn  innrmity  or  in<^af»aniTi  h>  maiiflg^ 
the  aAkirs  of  ihv  family,  the  next  in  niiilc  doei 
oth^  rarr'fi  uliti*  Ui(h  iherp  and  ill  othor  j>arl8  uf  it  in  the  name  of  hitt  rtenior.  Lender  lhe»e 
India,  fnim  ihi.s  cnuntm  rrsnlts  the  rnrioiw  *K*ial  rnlca  it  is  not  t-ajiy  m  >n?t'  thr  inducement 
tirHCtifC  thai  n  man's  heira  are  uoi  \m  U\  \\w  N'air  to  marry»  (w  h^  hnA  nil  iho  burthen 
own,  but  bin  «*i«lvr'H  i-bildien.  [n  liriliiih  ,  wriihout  any  <d' th<<  tkujoynit^ntn  i>f  \vo*Med  lift*. 
India  tli<»  Kiwiii,  the  Ko*»*h  and  the  Nair  ract-H,  '  An  l>athnin  statw*.  *  no  N'air  -tftn  knows  hi.'t  own 
a-H  also  (be  Brti/,nnn  tliL- Toer  nire  and  kmu«  of  ^  fnthtT.  and  viro  Vfri*^.  no  Njiir  falht-r  knows 
the  Moplah  ntahoniediinm  of  Malabar  havf'    this    hiHoun   j*on,     Tliu   pixtjKTty    of    thf    litLiband, 

•s*'onds  to  thr  rliildren  of  liij*   ftiHler^.      Pir.in 


wnnmofiitv  pai«?«tHl  Dr.  Clejrhorn  daily. — C/'-;/- 
httrn  V'litltxh  lUfift  p,  17^- 

NAIPAI.A,  ».^e  Nt-pal. 

NAirKS.  i^v.     Cards. 

N'AIK,it  r:(<-»'ontbi>  Mabibnr  Coast.  foUowing 
the  bindno  rolipon  ami  r!uimii»g  to  be  o»'  tlu- 
Budnt  fuste.  Tlie  royal  family  of  Travaurfrf 
are  of  ihi»  ran-;  iIm'  nholr  of  the  Nair  raci- 
follow  (he   ruh'  of  fenialr  ilesrvnt,  bulaasfcilh 


tustiMn;   aninuji;   tlu- Hnnlar  in  Tulava.  aU\  a 

nmn'ji   |iT»\)*'riv    do«t    m»l  di-^ivnd    to   hi*   ^nvu  tfiirrte^^ 

fblldr*'!!,   but   to  those  of  bis  »i^ter.      M«*l  y(  women 

the    }>ecipk'    of    Malabiif,    nolwilhi^Ciuiding    th»^  \h*    an 

name  divornitY  *^*' ^»*^*«   '^   '**  ••**'«'•'   pnivim^ej*.  yir^iiM 


CKivdii     aj«    still  Mig     that     the    Nair 

rr-jfarti      aK^x'iation     with      m*>n      to 

ijttilittitioii    m   holy    (hat   thoy     U^lievH 

to    U'    HtHliultMl     fnmi    [»ar»diM',     but 


all  a^Tit;*  in  tbi-  u.-«ge  of  Inmsiuilting   |jrniK:rly  ihiH  »eemi»  nicr^-ly  un  t-xruse   put    fi'rwanl    bv 

thntugll    fentalefl    only.     It    i«    the  curtioni    in  tooniu  one  ^•l'  tlu*   nwc,  wli«  Jias   In^cn  ^iMliamed 

Travauwiiv,  among  all  the  rsuv^  except    Pouan  of  tlii«  (social  ciwtom.     A  Naur  wrilrr  obrtrrrfHi 
and  th«  Namburi  briibmin**.     The  Naire  marry  ,  that  the  Teyeitec  or  Teeyer  wom^n,  arc  notori- 

btffore  ihev  are  tea  vtnira  of  age,  but   ih<^  hnn-  oud    hariot«    and     iKH'oine    the    eomubini^M  of 

bund  ntrver  aftenHanU  ux'Mxiuloa  with  bis  wife.  Bimngcrtt  of  any  eutttu  or  religion,  and  tbi.«  wilh- 

Sucb    a   ciriMintftamc,   indred,    would    b*?  i-on-  out  the  leaj*t  prejudice  lu  their  iy^n  caste  or  any 

ftidfred  ait  verv    indee^nt.     He  allows   her  oil,  Iom  of  e^leeiu  in  ooejet):  iHi  the  other  liand.  any 

rlothtng,  4:)mam«nt«  and  l(v>l ;  but  the  livm  in  such    act    pl^ved    ug-.iitutt   any    It-males  of  the 


lier  mother's  hou*e,  uftur  her  parent.'^  death 
with  her  brotbcTfl,  and  iNilmbits  with  any  jn'r*«>n 
Cimt  die  r1if«Me*<,  ufaii  o<|ub1  «k-  hifihcrrank  than 
her  own.  If  A'l'X't***!  in  afwomating  with  any 
low  man  she  Iwconw*  an  oiiipjiAte.  It  i-*  no  kiti*l 
of  rerteclion  on  n  wonianN  cliaraclcr  tit  »ay  thul 
jthe  has  Hn-med  the  oh»o*t  intimacy  with    many 


other  eatkien*  subjtfvtH  the  pernun  to  exr«j|iitnuni- 
cation  fn>m  ciuste,  l»:ini«hnt(.iit  from  K*«-ietv, 
and  all  reH^nnun  mlvuntagi's.  The  TeeytT  fe- 
muhsK  of  .South  .Malabar  however,  do  i)<>t,  «a 
readily  uj*  ihos*-  y*\'  the  North,  yirl.l  ibemvelvos 
to  x\\\»  practice. 

With   the   N;iir,  the  Tee%ifr,  and  indeed  all 


pCTMinii ;    tm    tli«    oonlrary,    Nair  women     ore  the  otlwr  numerous  cajrtea  of  Malabar  (inelud- 

fvmud  of  reckoniiif^  aniung  their  favoured  lover?  ing  the  (Whin  and  Tnivamnre  ruimtries,  thcflc 

iminy    brahmins,    r-vjaM.   or   other    perHons.    of  buiuig  indeed  the  moni  atriking  in  tliis  rcupcct), 

high-binh.       In   con»e<]Uence  oi    this   strangi'  roftmnatioa   \a   much    needetl.     It    ia.  he   «a>*», 

manner  of  propagating    ih*»   R|»rci«B,    no    Nair  very  hunentabh'  to  Imd  th«m  dormant  in    their 

known  hist  father;  and  ^stry    man    loi>k*   uf^n  original  state  \>i  deprewion  iutd  U'»t  weking   for 

\\\*  «i»tcr*A  children  lit  \i\^   b«'>nt.      He,   indenl,  relbrmation  rather  than  gnwitig  blindly  proud 

loi»ks  u|on  Uuni  with    the  »ftno-    fondncw*   that  of  tlieir  vain  and  diUercnt  caatert  and  privib^eA 

&lbcnt   in   other  parta   of  the    world   have    tiir  ftnd  ready  to  run  any  riak  even  Umi  of  hazard- 

ibfir  own  children  ;  and  he  vutiid  b<^  conaidcr-  ing   ilieif   lives  only  to   prt*«erve  their  rnste». 
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NAIRirn. 


NAKAIU. 


mca.    The  customs  are  alluded  to  by  I  thrust  by  fear,  rather  tlian  adopted,  into  the 
hotp.u  in  tho  Ifith,  Fryer  in  the  17th,    Vedic  paniheou — tlie  germ  of  the  Mix>dy  Kali 
ami  Buchanan  and  Day  in  the   19th  century,    and  the  murderess,  Uhawani,  in  a  day  mcrci- 
The  Zaiuorin  of  Calicut  ijs  a  Nair.     Naira  are    fully  late,  and  to  the  Vedic  men   far  away  in 


of  IJ  claasea,  the  Villinm  are  namburs  and 
Wahmanx.  The  Nair  people  of  the  Malaya 
sod  TulAva  country  are  frequently  educated 
and  good  acccountants  ;  they  hold  many  public 
(ifioeauid  compete  lor  ofKce  emplnyments  with 
the  brahmans.  The  Xairs  are  a  good  sized,  well 
f«*tQr«d  r»ce»  but  rather  dark.  They  serve  as 
joIdii^rB.  The  Naira  of  Malahnr  were  former- 
iMviwfnmed  to  duelling.  The  practice  waa 
rn,  but  hired  champions  were  oflen 

may    be   mentioned,  while  noticing  the 
I'f  tlie  Nair  race,  that  among  tho  Lim- 
tribe  io   N.  E.  India,  near   DarjeeJing,  the 
TNf(N>ini>  the  property  of  the  father  on  his 
p:i  nother  a  jimall  sum  of  money,  when 

ih.  lamed,  and  entera  hia  father's  tribe, 

gir  vith  the  mother,  and  belong  to  their 

iw/.  Among  the  Batta  of  Sumatra,  the 
to  the  chiefsbipfl  does  not  go,  in  the 
,  to  the  son  of  the  deceased,  but  to 
bv  a  sister,  the  same  rule,  with  res- 
•^rty   in  general,  prevails  also 
asofthat  partofthe island, and 
w-  ;ieifthbourhood  of  Padang. — 7Vn- 

ii/i  ,,.  Vol.  ii.,7?.   459;  Perry t  Bird* 

£y«  I'W«%  Ck.  ijv.,  JO.  84;  As.  R^uarehes, 
JV.  v^  p,  12  ;  Buchanan^  Mysore,  VoL  ii.  p. 
412  ;  BkMff,  Am.  Soe.  Joum.  Vol.  ix.  p.  834  ; 
BteiJ^Hum  ITamiUoH  quoted  in  Journ.  Jn  Arch,, 
Vol.  iu.,  iSo.  6^  June  1849;  Luhhod\  Origin  of 
CM,  p.  106;  Pimrt,  Vol.  vi.,p.  242;  Mirf. 
p.  54  ;  p.  75  ;  WiU.,  Gloss  ;  See  India,  Kuki, 
KtimmzkLiT,  Korambar,  Marumaka-Tayam, 
I\>lraadry. 

'  ''    'T.a  non-commissioned  rank  in  the 

nr.  equal  to  a  corporal.     See  Nack. 

M 1 AL,  in  lat.  29° 23"  6 ;  L.  79°  30'  9  ; 

M>n,  a  sanitarium  in  the  outer  ranges 

oi  :  .       !       (Uya.     The  cistern  of  the  barometer 

V.  i        .      i  loiel,  showed  a  height  of  6,565  feet. 

NAIBANJAR.  the  ancient  name  of  a  river, 
aemr  thp  town  of  Gaya  it  is  now  called  Phalgu, 
is  apfOAito  Gaya,  and  the  name  of  Lilajan,  or 
XilsjaiL,  is  restricted  to  the  western  branch, 
which  joihA  the  Mohani  5  miles  above  Gaya. 
The  toiru  was  thinly  peopled,  but  it  contained 
About  1^000  fiimilies  of  brahmana.  The  city  is 
•till  called  Brahm-Gaya,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Batkldli-Ga^'a. — Cunmnghams  Ancient  Qeo- 
ym^y  af  India,  p.  45. 

NAIRITTI  or  N'iritti,  the  dread  earth  god- 
deivi,  of  whom  terror  and  deprecation  were  the 
only  worship,  is  all  but  certainly  the  evil  god- 
do*  of  the  hill  tribes  to  whom  the  Khonds  tiJl 
y    otfSwvd     homaji    victims.     She    seems 
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the  future.  The  Arians  performed  hiunan 
sacrifices  ?  In  a  legend,  tliere  is  mention  of  a 
king  so  devoting  his  eon.  There  are  bonds 
alluded  to  in  the  Vedas,  most  probably,  allego- 
rical, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  tl»e  imagery 
is  drawn  from  real  human  sacrifices,  offered  by 
the  wild  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  to  Nairitti, 
"  with  unfriendly  looks,"  oa  she  is  expressly 
named  in  tliis  Sakta.  The  legend  may  per- 
haps point  to  an  eurliur  practice,  which  Viawa- 
mitra  and  his  party  set  thenwelves  against.  A 
god  named  Noirita,  of  a  fierce  and  evil  nature, 
is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Sakas. 
See  Bniliminicidc,  Hindoo,  India. 

NALSO  GATA,  Japa.5.     Grampus  sieboldii. 

NAT  URtrVI,  Tam.  Acbyranthes  aspera, 
Linn,:  Jioxb. 

NAI  VEDYA,  Hem.  Food  offered  to  a 
hindoo  god,  a  meat  offering,  belonging  to  the 
puja  or  worship  of  a  hindoo  deity, 

NAI  VELLA,  Tam.,  also  Nai-Veli.  Gynan- 
dropsis  i>eotaj»hyll3,  />C.,  Cleome  viscosa,  IK. 
^A. 

NAJA  BAMJ,  Mal.  Bauhinia  scandena, 
Willd. 

NAJACK^EfLiW/.,  an  order  of  plaats  com- 
prising, ^>  gen.,  24  .«p..  viz.: — 1  Caulinia ;  4 
Najits;  1  Ruppia;  1  Zamichellia;  13  Pota- 
mogcton  ;  4  Spatbium. 

NAJAF,  according  to  some  mahomedans,  the 
place  where  Adam  was  buried  :  See  Abu-kubuya. 

NAJI,  BuRM.  Pterocarpus  acerifoUum  : 
Pterocarpus  subaccri folium. 

NAJRAN,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Yemen ;  it 
waa  once  filled  'witli  christians,  Dzu  Nowaa 
obtained  poe.HesHion  of  it  by  treachery,  and 
gave  it  up  to  phmdcr.  Large  pita  were  dug  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  Riled  with  burning  fiiol, 
and  all  who  refused  to  abjiu-e  their  faith,  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands,  were  committed  to  the 
flames. 

NAJITK,  Bewq. Mimosa  pudica, £inn.,  Roxb.: 
Sensitive  plant. 

NAK,  Hiyo.     Pvnis  communis. 

NAKA  BALLl,  sec  Hindoo. 

NAKAL,  see  Mahabliarata. 

NAKANDA,  a  kind  of  rice,  of  Kangra. 

NAKA  PL'TA  CIIETrU,  Tkl.  Roatcllarla 
procumbcns,  Neex. 

NAKARA,  HiNDw  a  drum  :  a  kettle-drum  ; 
nakarah  khanab,  literally  signifies  the  "kettle- 
drum house,"  from  nakareh,  a  small  brazen 
bodied  drum  ;  and  khanah  a  house.  But  it  ia 
generally  used  to  express  an  assemblage,  of 
military,  or  field  musicians,  whose  instrumentn, 
are  loud,  har?th  and  tliaigrceablo,  long  brazen 
irumpctfl,  called  Karrena,  the  sounds  of  which, 
9- 


:fAKHAE. 


NARKA  PAfiOPU. 


iy  bo  comparo>]  to  the  braying  of  anes,  ami 
Sunia,  in  appcnrance  noi  unlike  clarioneta, 
but  sending  forth  notes  such  as  might  be  eK- 
pect«l  from  two  dUcoolant  bag-pipes  without 
a  (Irono.  Tlie  royal  Nakarah  Khanah,  at 
Ttfhran,  does  not  I'Xcitt?  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  die  Persian  field  niasic.  The  Sihtara, 

le  Kaniancheh  and   nthcr  fttring-instrumcntA  ; 

wluce  with  goinl  voice*  in  chamber  concerts, 
very  m^fl  and  pleading  melody. — On*elty*s  Tra- 
vtU^  Vol,  i. 

NAKAREE,  a  river  near  X'iltooreeah  in 
Cboia  Na^TX>re. 

NAKATIYA,  Smon.,  an  astrologer;  tlie 
practice  of  aatrology  at  the  present  day,  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ephemeria 
predicting  the  weather  and  other  partionlar* 
of  the  forthcoming  year,  appe&n  to  have 
undergone  little  or  no  chanjre  pince  this  cti»- 
tom  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  wofl  described 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo.  But  in  latter  rimes  the 
brahmans  and  tlic  buddhista  have  sui>eradded 
to  that  occupation  the  ousting  of  nativitiea  and 
the  competition  of  horoscopes  for  individuals, 
from  which  the  Sophists  described  by  Arrian 
abstained.  It  is  practi*ed  alike  by  the  highest 
and  mtjjit  humble  ca.^tc3  of  Singhalese  and  bud- 
dhiat,  from  the  VcUala  or  agricultural  aristo- 
cracy, to  the  beaters  uf  tom-toms,  who  have 
thus  acquired  the  title  of  "  Nakatiya"  or  astro- 
logers. The  attendance  on  particular  cere- 
monies, however,  called  Bali,  which  are  con- 
nected with  divinition,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  latter  class.  Amongst  tlie  mnhomedaiui  of 
Britisli  India,  astrology  is  almost  unheard  of, 
though  they  keep  their  calender,  or  Jantri,  and 
the  hindoo  JmIu  calculates  the  ephemeria.  Tlic 
hindooa  also  have  their  calender  or  Panjnngam, 
but  ihcy  all  practice  divinitiou  from  Ixwka,  of 
which  tlic  Chintamini  pastokam  is  in  use  in  the 
ioutli  of  India* 

NAKBEL,  HiXD.     Bocrhaavia  diffusa. 

NAK-CUJKAUA.  The  leaves  of  a  small 
plant  found  about  Ajmeer,  also  imported  from 
Delhi :  are  very  hot,  and  a  good  gtemutntory  : 
three  ina&see  are  given  in  pills,  as  a  dose,  in 
colic,  vr^  ■  •''  -  'id  to  be  tliua  speedily  relieved. 
—Ot^  ^..,ji.  147. 

NAK'- ii(n..W.    Hind.     Myriogyne  minuta. 

NAK  CHILXI,  Dtrx.  Epicarpus  oricntalis, 
Blum*. 

NAKDOUN,   Hum.    Aspangua  officinalis, 

NAKED,  th*»  pmctJce  of  appearing  naked,  is 
alluded  to  I  ,  43,  in  Job  x\ii.  6, 

and  24,  7,  i  7  and  1 0,  Matthew 

XZT,  116  and  44.  and  l!ud  Corinth,  xi  20  James, 


i  irrrU  w  Nakcru,  Tkl.    Cor- 
^'AKUiVE,  ft  fiibulous  race,  dwelling  under 


the  earth. — Bishop  PaUeyoix  :  Bourrint^^s  Siam^ 
Vol  i, ;».  40. 

NAKIICHINKN'l,  HixD.  Myriogyne  minuta. 

NAKHl,  see  Hindoo. 

NAK  HIS,  religious  ascetic  mendicants, 
amonpsl  tlie  hindoos,  who  lire  by  bejyring  ;  they 
resemble  the  Urddha-bahu  and  Akas-mukhi. 

NAKHL   OOS    SHAYTAN,    Arab.     Tlie 

Ue^"iLs  date  palm,  n  dwarf-giant  of palma  which 
gn^ws  near  Zanzibar.  It  has  no  trunk,  but  t)ie 
mid  rib  of  each  branch  is  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh.  Eccentric  in  foliage  and  fmndage,  it" 
projects  over  the  waves  its  gracefVilly  curred 
arnii*,  sometimes  thirty  and  forty  feet  long. — 
Blacl;  Mag.  .\farch  1858.  ;>.  285. 

NA-KHONG-VAT.  a  great  temple  in  Cambo- 
dia, which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
tenth  ccntur}'.  It  is  000  feet  in  the  base,  nnd 
in  the  centre  ISO  feet  high.  Every  angle  of 
the  roof,  every  entablature,  e\eiy  cornice  bcurs 
the  seven-headed  serpent. — Horthuryh, 

NAKHODA  from  Nao,  a  vewel,  and  Kiioda, 
lord  or  master,  a  ship  captain. 

NAKHTAH,  Hijtd.  Cedrus  deodara,  Pinus 
longi folia;  the  generic  name  of  pines  among 
the  ^Vffghans,  of  which  there  arc  several  kinds, 
perhafKt  fraom  Nashtar  a  lancet,  owing  to  the 
sharp  points  of  its  leaves. —  CUffhornB  Pta^ah 
Report^  p.  215. 

NAKHTHAN.  Hixn.     Faba  ^-ulgari^, 

NAKHUD,  Pers.  Cicer  arictinum,  Lum^ 
Bengal  gram. 

NAKHUN.  HiKD.  A  kind  of  sheU  used  as 
a  drug.  It  is  like  a  finger  nail,  hence  the 
name. 

NAKIRI  GADDI  or  Nakkn  korra,  Tsu 
Panicum  helvolum,  L. 

NAKKA,  Tel.  Cams  aureus.  Linn,  Bly. 
The  jackall. 

NAKKA  DOSA  or  Dosa,  Tbi..  Cucumis 
utillissimiw,  R,  var.  This  variety  is  grown 
largely  by  tlic  ryots  in  their  grain  field*. 

NAKK.\  KORRA.  Tn.  Panicum  hdvolnm, 
L.—V.  glaucum.  R.  i.  284. 

NAKKA  NARAYANA,  Tst.  Indigofera. 
*p,  Thisnamc  was  attoclied  to  a  dried  specimen 
from  KtiTidavid,  which  was  not  I.  trita. 

NAKKA  NARU,  Tix.  Indigofera  trita, 
L,—  W,  ^  A.  B.36 :  le.  315-386.— if.  iii, 
371 ;  I.  cinorea,  R.  iii,  d,T2—RhefiU  ix.  3fl, 
also  Poa  ka'nigii,  A'u^uA,  or  Poa  intcrrupta,  R, 
i.  335. 

NAKKA  NERKDU,  Tsl.  Flacourtia  sapida, 
R^h.  W.  4-  A. 

NAKK^V  NEIiEDU,  Tw..  Flacourtia  aaptda, 
7?.  iii,  835  ;  Cor.  69—  W.  ^  A.  104,  Ic  84. 
aUo  applied  to  ArdLsia  solanacea. 

NAKKA  PASITPU  or  Kondfl  rasnpu,Tn« 
Curcuma.  */>.  Wild  tiirmrrir.  P.  mnntana  or 
C.  angusiifoUa. 
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RENU,  c 
ha,  «. 
NAKKA  TOKA  GAODl.    Tel.     Foa  $p. 

Fox-tail  RTttss. 

XAKKA  TOKA  PONNA,  Tbl.  Uraria 
U^ofwiUee.  /)'C.— IT.  ^  A,  6S9 :  also 
Hetnimiitii  coHifoIia,  R,  The  niime  nicuns 
*■-'  ^  'iil   pUvHl"  flyn.  Dhavani,  W.   444. 

.K.KAV1R1  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Cucuuiks  y. 
ti:  4  v; — where  it  is  eiplained  by  CJruvaru^W. 
U>>5.  '    I  -  Tt  of  cucumber." 

NAKKENA.  Tel.  Canthium  didymum, 
GVrf„._if.  i,  535.—  W,  tj-  A.,1301. 

'  MU  or   Ura    nakkeru,   Tri.,     Cor- 
«ii  />. — i?.  i,  5'JO. — Rheede^  iv,  37,  also 

Xsrueiiii  liinencdna,  j^. 

NAKL,  Bbnu.     Tree. 

NAKJ^KIiWAJA— ?  Buchanaiiia  Utirolia. 

Wk-I.  OOS  SilAYTAN,  Akab.  The 
I)  pahu»atlwarf-^iaHt  of  pnln«  prruws 

itt:».  ^...^^.iiy^iT.  It  has  no  trunk,  bat  tlic  mid 
rib  of  each  branch  ia  thick  Od  a  dulu*«i  thigh. 
Gcicentric  in  foliage  and  fronda^^  it  projects 
wrer  the  waves  ilagracefoliy  cvirved  arms,  aome- 
and  forty  feet  long. — BkicJc.  Mtvj.^ 


Bl<" 


Their  naincs  arc  :- 

}  BhAimni  or  AnUk&m. 
3  &ntik&  or  kgaxjt^ 
A  W^*h/iYi  or  BnJuBuun. 

fl  Aidn,  or  tUudnL 


285. 
'lia,  Kunawer. 

a  river  and  town  in  Almorah. 
.  UiifO.     Hyena  striata,  Zim- 

'i5D.     Lawaonia  inermla. 
Iltd.     Fuba  rulgaria. 
\.  a  Lunar  mansion.  Inhindoo 


:ire  27,  ol' 13^20'  <'ach. 


15  Swriti. 
IS  Vaisiklui. 
17  AntirsiihJi. 
IS  Jye^ttu. 
10  Keriti  or  MuU. 


3)  Purv»  A«hnrhft. 
21  Utt«r»  AfiUarliA. 
23  SraviLnu. 
23  Sra-nshtUii. 
2\  SaUbhi^hA. 
25  p.  BlmdripQ-^la. 
2tf  II.  Bhadrapadft, 
27  iiavfcti  or  r*ufthna. 


7  Punftnraas,  or  Aditra. 
S  Puaiiiym  or  TUhiya. 
*  Jjl«i0k&  or  SttRMm. 
10  M«ghft  or  PitrixAm. 
U  FumPbatgum. 

13  Vvtu%  Phalfunt 
U  RMtB,  or  Ark». 

14  C1uitf«. 
See  Hicdu ;  Surya. 

NAKSHATRA-MALA,  agarhmd  of  twenty- 

tenen  Deatls.  the  number  of  the  Nakaliatra  or 

^Uimi.   Theai,    Vol/iup.m. 

:.  U...TiI  .J.-..N DI,  HciT).  A  raohammadun 
G^keer  or  dan-esh,  characterized  by  carrying  a 
'•-"•■ 'H  lamp  in  one  hand  and  going  about  ding- 
-  s««  in  honor  of  the  prophet,  »Scc.,  they 
u«r-.vc  their  in3titution  and  name  from  Khaja 
Gkiiia-ud-<tin  of  N'aksh-band. 

MC£JEB.  Sculptures  in  the  moun- 
iiiat,  iifl,^r  Pf-rsopolia. 

■  lie  rocks  nn  which  the 

-tm   are  sculptured, 

Uiicbaoeof  Koh-i-Hoossaia;  they  form  the 
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vullcy  of  Kaniin  and  serve  for  a  nortliern  boun 
liary  to  tlie  district  of  Hafrek.  They  arc  rugged 
cUtfe  of  wliite  and  yellowiah  marble  with  hardly 
any  sIojh;  towards  tiie  plain.  The  more  ancit^ut 
sculptures  arc  kiuiwn  by  the  designation  Royal 
Ttnnha.  Those  are  seven  in  number,  of  which 
four  tire  at  Nakah-i-Ruitooin,  and  tliree  in  tho 
rocks  of  Ralimet,  at  Taklit-i-Jainshid.  The 
foniier  arc  supposed  to  contain  tbe  lour  Persian 
monarchii  who  imuiwiiatfly  followed  Cyrus, 
namely,  Cambysos,  Dariiw  I.,  Xcries  and 
Artaxen:e$  I.  The  remaining  throe  king*  of 
the  Aclicmenid  race  are  supposed  to  have  been 
interred  in  tlie  three  other  tomba  in  the  rook 
of  l^hmat.  at  Tiikht-i-Jam.Hhid. — Baron  C.  A, 
DeBodes  TravtU  in  Laristan  and  Aral^istaa, 
pp.  1)7.  08,  »9. 

NAKTRU8A.  Hixd.     Sisymbrium  iris. 

NAKULA,  one  of  the  five  Pandava. 

NA-KYEKN,  Bciuc.  This  la  the  soondri  wood 
of  Calcutta,  Hcritieru  oiinor,  where  it  is  ao 
common  as  to  serve  for  firewood,  altliough, 
from  its  superior  qualities  for  bu(.^gy-8lmha, 
hackery  or  cort  nxlea  and  whnela  and 
otlier  purposes  j'equiring  great  strength  and 
toughness,  it  ia  highly  prized.  In  Amherst 
the  timber  is  employed  for  house  posts  and 
raflere.— C«<.  Ex.  180:2. 

NAL,  HrsD.     Armdo  donax. 

NAL,  also  Nul,  BE.'va,  Amphidonax  karkn, 
Lind. 

NAL,  HrNT).  A  Iwllow  reed  or  tane,  a  tube, 
a  pipe.  The  reeds  iwed  as  pens  or  kalm,  for 
writing  in  the  Persian  cliaractcr.  The  heat  arc 
red  without,  while  within,  and  hard  as  stone. 
See  Grarainaceaj. 

NAL,  also  meAns  *a  tube,*  whence  the  war- 
like nal-gola,  a  kind  of  aninebuss  ;  a  hall  pro- 
pelled by  whatever  force  from  a  tube  ;  a  term 
used  by  the  old  martial  poet«  of  India  for  a 
warlike  engine,  long  before  gunpowder  was 
known  in  Europe,  A  single  barrelled  gtui  is 
ek-uaUi-ka-bandu'.| ;  do-nali-ka-banduq,  a  double 
barrel.— Jute's  Travels,  p.  25, 

NAL,  Tam.     Day. 

NAL.  see  Kelat. 

NAL  (?)  Hptd.  A  gang  of  freelKwters  :n 
Bundelkhund  as  Saiioria,  or  Uthaigir. 

NALA,  Iii5D.  Is  a  tenn  applied  to  a  raountiiin 
stream,  from  nal,  *  a  defde,'  iiidica-ting  that  tJie 
counie  of  a  stream  always  prcj^ents  some  mode 
of  penetrating  into  mountainous  regions.  Vulg. 
a  nullah,  a  watcr-couree  or  stream :  often  a 
long  inlet  from  one  of  the  great  rivers  and  re- 
ceiving the  drainage  of  the  coimlry,  but  not 
having  any  origin  in  a  spring  or  snow  bed,  aa 
rivers  and  streams  have;  usually  a  rivulet, a 
chaoael  cut  in  the  soil  by  rain-water,  or  water- 
course. 

NALA  and  Damayanli,  a   story  of  ancioi* 
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Hindoo  life,  in  the  Inter  Vedic  period  preceding 
brahmaaum.  Nala  inhabiujcl  Nishada,  the  Bhil 
coiuLtry  ami  Damayanti  waa  u  <iaughter  of  the 
Vidarbha,  in  the  moflorn  Berar.  NaU,  lout, 
for  a  time,  both  his  kingdom  and  hia  faithful 
wife  Dnmayanti.  The  rajah  of  Jeypore  claims 
to  have  jiprung  from  the  ancient  rajah  Nala  of 
rouiautic  memory. 

NALANDA.a  farooos moiuutcry  in Magadha, 
near  Gayn,  novr  called  Uami^aon,  It  \n  tlie 
most  famous  buddhist  mnnastery  in  all  India. — 
Cunuituffuim's  A7tnfnt  Qf/)g.  a/  India^  p.  15. 

NALA!»ANA  KULLNGOO,  Curouligo  orchi- 
oidea. 

KAL  RAXS,  UxxD.  Bambusa  anindinacea. 
The  bsnilKKi, 

N/VIjCHIC,  «ce  Kunawer. 
NALDRUG,  a  fortress  in  the  western  partof  the 
Hyderabad  dominions,  27  miles  from  Sholapore. 
NAL  ENNE,  Tam.     Oil  of  Seaamum  orien- 
tale,  Giiigelly  or  Scsannim  oil. 

NALI,  Tbl.     UIma««  initgrifoliua,  Rcah, 
N'ALI,  HiXD.  Ipomiea  repcans. 
NALKAPCK,    ir    17';    T'J^   48'.   in   the 
Dekiian,  32  miles   east  of  Hyderabad.     Mean 
height  of  the  village,  above  tJie  sea  is  1,591  ft. 
NALKKE,  Bra-o.     Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
NALKI,  a  kind  of  palam^uin. 
NALKIA,  HisD.     Tulipa  stellata. 
NiVLL,  HisD.  A  hollow  bamboo.     See  Nal, 
NALLA,  Tkl.     Black,  hence 
Nalla-HAiai,  or  Aviai,  Trl.   Liaum  luitatiiHJmum, 
Z..Saiifl.  Atflsi.  IF.  16. 
V  ariU,  Trl.    Muaa  paradiitiBca,  var.  also  Mi- 
cheliA,  tp.  Sk.  explains  it  hy  Champa  which 
W.,  316,  rfmlcrs  t>oth  Micli«lta  aud  a  Tar.  of 
the  ploiiUiiu. 
„  aaakolu,  Tel.    PaApalum,  tp.t 
„ativua,TEL.    Curcuiiu  ccs^io^  7£.,  t,  29.    Ooe 
of  Uio  Sans.  syn.  is  S&ti  which  W^  &*,  aaya, 
is  a  kind  of  Curcuma,  ami  in  B«n|zal,  C.  ccaaia 
10  still  c&lM  bliiok  Hal'li  and  Xil&kKnthiL. 
^  baJusu,  or    Nakkona,  Tax..    Coathiuai   iltdy* 

mum,  (tcertn. 
„  bu'lAnia,  Tkl.  Cucumla  tuTbioaUu.  JZ..  iii,  723, 

IV.  and  .(-  I".v.i. 
„  obftQialit.  imirailiare, /ia/n.  i?.i,3O0. 

„  chandnt  .Trl.  Acacia  siuidni,  D( 

„  cliikku'iu.  Tkl.     l-ildub,  tp, 
„  cUitra  mulum,  Tki,.     riuuil"4[n  capeitfu.  TA, 
„  cbukkn  kodii.  Tkl.    Eln-.ti-f  »oronam,  DC. 
W.  and  ..-i.  711.   Rnxb.  lias  Nalla  sors  kada 
evidently  n  mi»-pTini  for  Xalla   sukka  or 
chnkkft  kftda,  i.  *..  "  black  spot"  from   the 
dark  iiinrk  \n  the  mHfllf*  '^t  each  If'aflit. 
„  dadugn.    '  n^J/ook./.  and 

Th.   r  * 

^  ijiuti  -  ■  .1 '.  1 11      t  iuuria  tematea,  L. 

^  dog;.  Aninniiitus    spithMUS,    L,      A 

rlri'  .    -'      '    -     "       Mumo  was  sent  from 

K'l.!.'-  '  ''Vv  rt'ft'r*  niurc  pro- 


UitS. 

JL .-■ 

hdi  or  puTpl«  spotirti 
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Nalla  giri  giligichcha.  Tkl.  ClotalariB  linifoUa,Z. 
H'.  and  .f .  6d9  -C.  cowpitoea,  Jt  iii,  2G9.  So 
called  from  the  ovoid,  black  legume — nalla, 
black  ;  giri  round. 

„  gilikami,  Tkl.    Nigella  aativa. 

„  Dftllft  trinivft,  Tel.  Ck-cnra  in  8k.  as  the  equiva- 
b  niof  Kaubbi  which  If.  180,  make*  to  be 
C&rdiosptirmum  halicacabum    also  CUtoria. 

„  guli  vinda  or  Guliviada,  Abrus  precatorius,  JL, 
y.  melanoBpenuuA,  Roxb.  ii,  3Q2,  applies 
the  same  name  to  Cardiospermuin  haheaca- 
bum,  the  seeds  of  which  are  black  with  a 
white  spot,  very  like  the  aeeda  of  Abrus  pTD- 
catonuA. 

„  gunta  kalagara or Gunta,  Kalama  eclipta,  ^.f 
Tlie  Sans.  syn.  is  Maha  bnring&h  or  great 
Eclipta,  not  in  W. 

„  gurujinja,  Tkl.    Abrus  precatoriua,  Lmru 

„  iPUgudiTEL.    Dalberj^latifoUa,ir.a:^.;  JL 

„  iawara,  Tsl,  AristolochLa  acimiiuata,  L,~R.  iii, 

„  Jidi  cbettu  or  Jidi  chettu,  Semecarinii  anocar- 

dium, L.—S. u, 83 ;  Cor,  12— W.and A,, 623j 

/c.  568. 
„  Jlla  karra,    Nigella  satlva,  Z.,  3  Indica,  DC, 

Jilakarra  or  Jira  is  cumin,  black,  or  Kali 

jira,  XigtUa  sativa. 
„  Jiilivlu  or  Jilledu,  Calotropis  prucera,  Jt  Mr, 

This  application  is  made  from  the  dark  color 

of    the    flowers.      Hamilton  identifles    this 

*p.  with  C.  UamiltuniL  k.  H*. 
„  jiluga,  Cassia  pumila,  tarn. — W.  md  A .  904—     j 

Senna  prostrata,  R.  ii,  3,'>2.  ^^H 

„  kakamui>hti'r'  Dio6pyroe,i7f.— D.sylvaticH,  J^^H 

A  doubtful   name.     Mushti  is  StrjThno»-^^ 

Beddome     adds,    "only     found   in     fruit, 

D.  sylvatica  ?"    or  Gata,  p.  58.     It  is  more 

tnt>l4bly  D.  cordifolia.  See  Kaka  ulimera  ami 

Nalla  ulimera. 
„  kakara,    ilomordica,  »p.    From  Kondarid. 
„  kakasi, or  Derata malle,  lOuiUa uli^inoea, i>C 
„  kaluva,  Nymphoea  stellata,  WiW.~W.  and  A. 

bb;    Jc.   178— it  u,  679;  N.  cj-anea,    577; 

Nilotpalam,  If.  486. 
„  kamanchi    or    Kamanchi,    Solanum    rubnuu, 

^fiB. — fi,  melaoopyrenum. 
„  kaaaca,    Ormocarpiim  seonoides,  Bethtv.—W, 

and  A.  672;  Jc.  :«7-Hedy»anun  len.  A 

lu,216. 
„  kavani,  Dicerma  biarticuUtum,  DC. ;  W,  and 

A.  710;  Ic.  419  -Hedysarum  bi.,  li.  ui,  33t5. 
„  kukkita,     Ipomflca  ohecura,  jr#r— Conv.  ob*.. 

li.  i,  472. 
H  kuppi,  also   Nalla  opie.  Tel.    (  ..ii 

inerme,  Gtert.  Syn.  of  Vulkamei  ^  U 

„  madaorM&da,  Ancennia  t'T!.' u;   -     /;  m,  t:i8L 
„  maddi,    Temunalin  tompot>-.i    ll     .-n/^.'JTS; 

Ic.   1B5.— PentApt^ra  u»m,    A.    ii.  ■*4*i,  aUo 

Maba  huxifolia,  pKRt-.  Tlu-  bark  dyps  hlack. 
„  mamja,  Randia,  up.     Perhajw  R.  uiiginoaa, 
„  mam.    Ficus  f 
„  mulu  goranta,  Barleria  obovata,  Z— R.  boxi- 

foUa,  R   iii,  37.     Tlie  nya,  is  flairiyaka.   IV. 

944. — Common  in  Mysore  and  Malaimr  wiUj 

pinkish   violet  Uowers:  another  vjtriety  oo 

cure  in  Ounlurwitb  pure  white  flowers,  or 

t«llA  mulu  goranta. 
M  nela  gunuuufhi  itj  Uliuchakra  gadda.  Batata* 

itaiiiculAtA,  CA,  ? 
„  nitanilmri.  Krauthemum   nervosum,  R.  Bf.~ 

K.  pulchvllum.  R.  i.  Ill  ;  JusVicia  pu].,  Cor. 

:'  |NuJmam.  Kur\ale  ferox,  Sati*6,',  >'ym- 

'\  stflllatA,  Wilid.  ?     NaJIani  paduiam'iii  a 

mack  or  jntrple  lotua.    The  only  species  an- 


NAILA. 


NAALA. 


swrrin^  to  Una  description  ia  Eurynle  ferox,    Nalla 
which  oowever  is  unknown  in  ihe&ouih,  but 
it  ta  only  ^^tm  in  8k.  as  a  bju.  of  Uie  Sftns. 
wor*l  P«<linft. 

tuornalla  purugu<iu,  Tel.  Ani- 

ilora,  ft.  W. 

i'l.v'i    uiii  pallera,  Tel.  Indigofera  echi- 

n»t«,FVaW.— ii.ui.371— »r.m«iH.til7;/t\3l6. 

pAmuUgeddA,  Tel.    Spilorais  chc«la,  Dituti. 

peddA  gonnta,  B&rlena  chstata,   X. — JZ.  lii, 

37-W. /c.463. 

lu  orpeMlu,  Tel.  Phaseolus  miingo,  L^—fi. 
meiAniwpenuu*— Ph.  uiai.,  It,  (not  Z.)  UL 
29&. 
lv>Qaku.  PeltopboTua  royurus,  Blain, — Maniau- 

Tvamy.,Jt  i,  351  ;  Cor.  117. 

palugudu  or  purui^iidu,  Antaunema  luultiflora, 

M.IV.    Phyihmthusmul^A.iii.OtrJ— /M««fe, 

X,  27.  Fruit  black.  Tho  reference  tu  Rheede 

Wigbt'e.  Dillwyn  assigUA  the  figure  to  Ph. 

ida  deprena,  JUtx.^  R,  i,,  351 . — 
t  dep.,  BcQuv, 

puTTtila  ufruUi.  Allium,  ip.  The  words  mean 
black-Aowcrred  onion. 

raotu,  Endopoaou.  »p.  ThiA  waa  the  name 
given  by  the  Konda  Uoralu  at  Sinhachalani 
to*  >er5' prttty  #p,  with  pale  blue  flowers, 
whether  An  KnJupogon  or  a  Steniftiphuniuin, 
douhtfuL 

XAtiffa.  Tbu  Vitia  quadraugularis,  WaU.;  W. 
4  .<..  W.  Ic,  Mctd*. 

rcf^u,  AouUA  amara,  WiUil.—  W.aiid  A.  BiS— 
UinuMaam,  Ji.  li,  MS;  Cor.  122. 

WRi^'  ■  '  .  Hemideamufl  indicufl,  H.  Br. 
^  vers  are  always  dark  purple  or 

tl».  »....,  .^i  there  are  several  well  marked 
raxieties. 

ta>K  inM'la,  aIm  nalla-tata-gudda,  Tf.l.  Curcu- 
li^  '  =,  Gt^rt,     Set^  5(uali. 

tap* .  i'htisorixeiwis, fl.ui,402. Br. un- 

UexurJa  ;appeta3d9,has'*uauie  ufatree**  and 
^ds  the  syn.  tfrishma  sun<laramu,  which  W. 

3"'     "  ' ^  '     '^    •■  ''^'ul  of  pot-herb,  quot- 

in.  iiii)  centfturoidea  !— 

V  t^    .  :    -  _  i-rs  aonch.  orix.  and 

otcnceua  to  be  the  same— tappeta  ia  Asyata- 


t«fpii1a  or  Teguda.  Black  t^g^la.  The  Sana. 
wrn.  given  is  paluida  wliich  according  to  W. 
&3J.  IS  jaaniinum  pubesct^ns;  palindi  is  ex- 
pUiMwi  to  be  teori,  and  piUiudhi  to  he  the 
black  t*wri.  Teori  oo^-'ura  in  l*id.  Ind.  in 
Sr^ede's  calendar  and  in  Vuigt,  asthehindoo 
nam*'  nf  Ip^nacBa  turftethiun.  Teori  is  also  the 
hi-  '  L;»thyriifi  sativum,  the  expressed 

ci:  '.'ods  of  which,  is,  ai.'ci;trdinff  to 

rful  T'ii!i.'ii*"ive.  and  mi  itnaa 
.-,    t   ■■    -iuiilarity  of    the 
'     tli!    use  of  tlie  term 
he  nx)t  of  Ip.  turpe- 
t  ((iialitiefu 
lciuiocarx>uB  fruteecens. — 


O^li. 

il ,      l^-\\ 

lafS^ 

Mm.--     \Vr.^ 

ntme 

may  !  1  ■'.  ■  ■ 

\iUA 

(wn&li 

tbuxn  poatft'^' 

tige  or 

ilia  kati^ 

JL  Br 

tour 

toil. 

I' 

:  «,«>.  £r.  428,  under 
,  ''eoony,"  but,  goes 
rin.  Tlie  uame  in  the 
l..-    _  ii.  metannxylon. 

taimua«  Acseui  arabicH,  Wiid.-  W.  ^  A,  858. — 
Mimoss  ar.,  H-  »>.  ^'""ii  fV.  MO;  £r.  428. 
Jtmr.  Am.  Soc.,  Caic.,  vi.  392. 
vmwptta,   TiiL.    Uaiura  fadtuo«a,  .Vrff.  Hoxb. 
t»t*1».Tbl.    fimtlanisaa  vulgaris,  also  vitex 
ne^un'Io,   Lmn^  Ji**-ib..  II'.  7c.  | 
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,,  Tel.    Sinapts  glauca,  Jt  iiL,  1 18.  Saxs. 

Syn.  kristmika. 

„    vondi  karra,  a  name  gi^*eu  by  the  Konda  Do- 

ralu  to  an  imdeterminefl  tr^e  at  Sinhaehalani. 

„   vatti  veru,or  vatti  veni,andropogon  murica- 

tus,  lietz.   The  sj-n.  in  Ft-  II,  Jolasayah,  W. 

345.  i?  stated  to  be  Khashhos. 

„    vftvili,  Vitex  negundo,  L.^R.  iii,  70— IT.   Ic, 

519-  Rhetde'n.,  12. 
„   vegisa  or  vegisa,  Ptexocar^  us,  tp, 
„   Tisnou  kranta,  or  Vishnu  kninta,  EvoItuIua 

alsiaoides,  L, 
„   udata,  or  ball  komraa,  Cansjera  itieedii,   Gm,, 
fT.  7c.  1861.— C.9candenfl,Ai,44l;  Cor.  I U3., 
Rheede  vii,  2-4.  OpUia  amentacva,  R.  ii,  87  ; 
Cor.  158,    This  name    is    applied  to  both 
plants  by  the  Konda  Doralu. 
„   uduga^  or  uduga,  Alangium  hexapetelum,  Imth, 
-ir.  7c.  1&4.    IQ.  m-Rhtcde  iv.  aV   This 
name  was  given  to  R]>eciniPufl  frnm   Konda- 
vid.     It  TB  prubably    the    shiuo  op  Rhcede's 
karanK'^huii    which    Uillwyn  identilW  with 
A.  hexajjetaluin,  Lam.  (not  WilUt.)  Arc  tht>y 
different  P     V.  Wiqht,  HI,  ii,  2. 
„   ulimera,  or  Kaka  ulimera,  Diusiivros  cordifo- 

Ua,/f. 
„    ummetta,   Datura  fastuosa,  MiU.—R.  i,  561 — 

IF.  7c.  139«). 
„  uppi,  Capoarip  sepiaria,  Z.— 7?.  ii,  668-IV.  *■ 
A.  92,  Br.  105,  under  Uppi  quotes  this  name, 
and  also  Monetia  which  is  Telia  uppi  adding 
a  "thorny,  medicinal, styptic  slirub,  with  a 
ligneous,  hollow  fruit  or  gall,  aa  lai^e  as  a 
nut*niog"  and  gives  as  a  syn.  Mciuktika 
phala. 
„   itnmida,  or  nalla    nlimera,  Diospyroa  cordifo- 

lia,7?. 
„   yirugudu    chettu,    Dalbergia  latifolia,  R.  lii. 
221  ;  Cor.  113-  H'.  *  ^.  814;  7c.  U55.  D. lati- 
folis  ie  called  Sweta  sal,  i.  e.»  white  sal  in  N. 
India.    The   Krishna  aimsuita  which   ie  the 
syn.  cif  Nalla  yirugudu  in  Sk.  seeniB  to  refer 
til  another  species,  V.  Patsa  ^-irugudu  cbet- 
X\U  but  the  Tel.  name  exactly  corrceiwndB 
with  its  Eng,  »yn.  "*  blark-wuod." 
„   nalttTu,  Vitis  cissup    quojlrnngiilarifi,     WaU.~ 
W,  ^  A,  410— IK  7c.  51-7^.  1,  407.     Rr.  48(). 
„   nalli  or  merlakftTa,  Grewia  pilosa.  Lnm.  Rr.  480. 
NALLA-<5AD1LV,   Tel.     Aquila  nfevia. — 
Omel. 

NALLA    JUTK,   Ajtolo-Brxo.      Corchonia 
olitoriiis. 

NALLAK,   Tel.     The  male  binj  of  Eudy- 
n&mia  orientalis,  Linn. 

NALLA  MALI-A,  two  hill  ranges  new  Cud- 
dapah. 

NALLA-PAT.  Beno,     Jute. 
NALUENNAI,  Tjui.     Gingelly  oil. 
NALl^RU.  Tel.     Vitis    quatJrangulari.?. — 
Wall.,   ir.  4'  A.,  W,  7c.,  RJu^dr. 

NAL-SAHIB    (lit.     Mr.      Horse-shoe,)     an 
Alam  or  standard  of  mabomodans. 

NALTA-PAT,  Bkxg.,  Hixn.  Corchonu  cap- 
Bularis. 

NATjU,  Hmn.     Arundo  donax. 
NAM,  HiNU.     A  name. 
NAMA,     Hind.     A    name   appliwl    to   the 
marka  which  the  sects  of  hindooa  wear  on  their 
foreheads. 
NAMA,  Amb.     jVrenga  saccharifcra,  Lo^iW, 
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NAMA,  also  Nama  dnrapo,  Tel.  Apono- 
gclon  iuwou6U»chyon,    H'Ulde. 

NAMA  K^VKANA,  SA?t8.  From  nania  a 
name,  unJ  kree,  to  make,  a  hiiidoo  ceremony  of 
uniiiing  H  i'liild. 

NAM.\K-ARANAM,  see  Hindoo. 

NAMAK  DULLA,  Hisd.  A  salt  of  5f)da,  a 
natron  saJt  from  the  ^'aters  of  the  lake  of 
Loouar.  It  is  n^'^d  in  dyeing*  in  medicine  and 
the  artd. 

NAMAfRKTri  GADALU,  Trl.  Apono- 
geton  uionoaUchyon,    WilhU. 

XAMA  KIRTANA.  In  the  Uindoo  religion 
the  coiutant  repetition  of  any  of  the  names  uf 
the  deity. 

NAMAK  K.V  TEZAB,  Hi.nb.  Muriatic  acid. 

NAMALLI  litU,  Tam.  FlUs  rubiginoaa, 
Is,  Geoff, 

NAMA  SIVAYA.  the  principal  Mantra  of 
the  Saivn  »oct  of  hiiidooa. 

NAMA.SKAKA  is  a  reverential  aalutatiou  to 
an  idol  or  a  bruhman. 

NAMASL'DKA.  comiptly»  Numoo9oodr(?) 
Bexo.     A  low  cudte,  a  chan<iuln. 

NAMAZ.  Pww..  Hdoi.  Prayer.  The  maho- 
medan  prayer-time  occurs  five  time*  daily. 
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NAfttBU  VETUVAR?  a  claas  of  alavea  in 
Kamata. 

NAMBYARA,  Mal.    A  tribe  of  Nayar,  or 

Nair  in  JIalabar. 

NAMCUL«  near  Salem,  a  fortified  detached 
hill  «*ith  a  pretty  large  t^iwu  at  the  foot. 
The  hill  w  .steep  bui  nor;  high :  its  rock  is  eicnitic, 
ill  which  while  quart!  and  foUpar  prevail :  in 
some  places  it  coittai?\s  ^'arnets  in  iiornhlcnde 
and  a  greeiutone  which  poswcsacs  the  cluiractcrs 
of  fcUpar  and  ia  composed  of  the  Siime  con- 
stituents ;  tiie  tatter  comjkouud  seemed  to  prevail 
particularly  in  tJie  lower  country-  The  sand 
in  the  iiutluii  uml  m  some  port  ufthe  n>ad  was 
mostly  an  nggregate  of  small  garnets  und 
liornMcnde. 

NAMDAH.  Hrxn.  Pers.  A  thick  felt  i»ed 
hy  the  noTuade  races  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
for  their  tents,  hence  the  term  uomajtle.  The 
numdn  is  al^o  largely  uscit  as  a  sleeping  nig  and 
for  rurpctini;.     See  Naminad. 

NAMDL'NG,  a  river  at  Rungpoor. 

NAMEOK.  A  rnther  hard,  very  line,  cl«»e- 
grnined,  heavy  Ceylon  wood, 

NAMKlA'DlMKiGOO.  Tsx.  8cc  Jnnplce 
shumhnli>o,  lh.vj>. 

NAM  I,  a  root  of  the  f  »rm  i»f  u  larKe  potato^ 
whicli  grows  in  Mindoru,  cultivated  also  in  Ti- 
Kuwol  -lUiiMl  midmm.  ^^^  ,„j  j  j„  ^j^^  M„luociw.      It  is  Slid  to  he  Uie 

^T»iU  CaOuuf,   Vol.  11.  p.  400.  Manioc  or  Crissnva  of  South  America. 

NAMBAIX  PAIO,  M-vLKiL.    Kugenia  ma-        NAMILLE,  Tw,.    Ulmus  iutegrifolia.  ifoo*. 
laccenais,  Z-mn.  NAMMAD,   Phks.     Narrow  strips  of  thick 

NAMBI,     TaM.,  MalbH.  goft  felt,  handsomely  ornamented   vfitU  various 

X»mbiy»a»,  Kau,  I  Nuiubiy.n,  Tak.    ^i^^^^  ^j^i^.),  j^^c  placed  round  tlie  rooms  in 

>Bmbii4i.  MAJ.BA1..  |  '  n      ■  j    l-        i-  i  •     .      i      ^ 

The  tiUe  of  an  inferior   chutf  of  brahmami    ^<^^'^  ""^   Kooriiistan,  anrl  serve  insula*!  of 
said   to  be  sprung   frt-m   a    Kshatriya  mother    w>f'w  an<l  chajr?.— ^iM  *  r««/f».«  i«   Ki>ordt$~ 
and  brahmin   lather,  and    usually   officiaUng    "»»  ''«'-  »•  /'•  ^^-     "^^^  Namdah. 
u  priest  in  Vaishiiava  teiuplea  in  th«  South        NAM.MA    DUMPA.  or  Gotti    gadda«    Tct. 
of  India.  Spnihium  chinonjic,  Lour. 

N.VilBOGCM,  Maleu..    See  Tibilebu.  NAMMAM,  Aba».    Thymus  chamajdrys. 

NAMBLU)1RI,  commonly  pronounced   and  '      N-\M  MK,  Buiui.     A  river. 
written    Namhuri,    M\r..,    Vku,     A  bralmian  |      NAMO,  or  LaxAo  Inland,  called  also  Nan 
of  tlifl  highest  order  in  Malabar.     The  Nam-  ,  Gauu,  on  the  south  ciuat  uf  China,  is  12  nulcs 
buri  bnihmnn    race   of   Malabar  are   nrrang-  |  long  from  cost  to  west,  and  a  j  milo^  bruiul.     It 
into  two  tribe*,  the   Panniur  gramumkar    is  very  barrc-n,  but  well   |»e<:ipled  by  a  fishing 
Boor-vilUgert,   and    liio   Choour    gramma-    population.— //vf^/miv/A. 
kar  or  Hird-rillagem.    Wlien  the  Namburi  bnih-  i      NAMOOXE-KCX  >KE,    a     mountain     near 
man   women   aro   guUty   of   c<>aMnftion   with    BadidU  in  Ceylon,  nearly  7,000  feet  high. 
inferior   casir-*,  they  are  '    by   iheir        NAM  I'APATA,    Pavetui  tomon|i»a> -S'r/t — 

relatives  and  chicllyltt  the  Hi  -.n  Mapilla.    Ixora  torn,  R.  1.  USO — IK.  /c,  18(3. 

Under  the  terms  head-price  and  brtvv*i-pncL',  NAM-PHKIK.  A  Rjiuce  tiscd  by  all  clfttfca 
thcprincesof  Malabar,  in  granting  certain  tandn  in  8uim,  it  ia  pre[iared  by  bnming  a  quantity 
to  the  cUriitians  in  i.  D.  316.  allowed  thorn  the  of  re<l  [irppor  in  a  mortar,  to  which  are  added 
revenues  derivM  from  Uiu  sale  of  mulos  and  kapi  (paste  <vf  shrimps  or  prawn*).  Iilack  i»*.'ppcr 
fcmalf3<  for  serious  cmtlc  offences,  a  practice  garlic,  and  onions.  Tlieso  being  tl»orcin;jnIy 
which  tho  Namburi  continue.  A  Nambiui  |  mixed,  a  small  quantity  of  brine  and  citroti- 
brtthman  of  Malabar  is  always  thi*  Kawol  or  |  juice  in  added.  Ginger,  taniarintis,  und  gmird 
CI  of  the  temple  of  Ha<iarin.iih  in  tlie   s^nls  are  n\<n  omf>loypd.    Th<»  nam-phrik  is  a 

M  of  the    liimalaya. —  IW*?h.    See  ^  nioAt  app*?tite-cx<'iiing  c»>ridinicni. — Bou'rim*ji*$ 

I  Ach*ri.  I  6'wm,  Vol.  i..  />.  105. 
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VAKHUD.     Niue  tmlat  (ron\  Ba^'hdad  is 

Ifcr  'I     i^-'^-'Toiif,  the  ^Toxind  aroiuid  ilie 

r.i  1  by  tbe  Arabs  Tall  Namru'l, 

«nH  u\  w.f  i  rirk»  Namrurt  Tapassi.  Both 
ihoe  tenitf  mean  t}ie  Kill,  not  the  Uiwer.  of 
Nimrvvl  and  the  term  Akarkouf  or  A^ar^'ouf 
rttn  hv  the  Ani1».  b  intended  to  sigitit)  the 
■^nmnJ  it. 
<1,  Ka>?*.     Namesake. 

p:i^m  irihe  on  tlic  hilU 
■  f  n  fruntier  of  the  Mikir 
11  See  India.  Nti^i. 

I,  Tam.     Pipeclay. 
NAMUM,   tlie  luarks  hiudooH  make  on  tlieir 

IL'M,  TAJf.  The  marks  on  tlie  foro- 
....»,-  .'i'  the  hindoos  indicating  the  sects  to 
which  they  belong.  That  of  the  Ratnanuja 
oonnsSft  of  tiro  perpendicular  whi te  1 1  iies. 
dmvn  firom  each  root  iit*  tlic  hair  to  the 
oommencenient  of  the  eyebrow,  and  con- 
a«ct«d  by  a  transverse  streak  across  the  root  of 
ti»e  D(9e.  In  the  centre  i»  a  jf^rpendit^ular 
Mnmk  of  red,  made  \rith  red  Sanders  or  with 
Roh,  a  pieparatjon  of*  mrmcric  and  lime.  They 
have  aim*  patches  of  (iopi  diandana  with  a 
eeatnJ  rel  xtrcak  nn  the  hrcaat  and  each  up- 
per arou  The  rrmrks  are  <inp[K»ed  to  repre- 
asaitfae  Sankh  <.Shfll),  Chakm  (Discus),  Gada 
(ClqbV  and  Pflilma  (Lotn^). 

NAMUTI,  Bexo.  Grangea  Maderaspatana, 
iWr. 

NAMZAD  BA2I,  Pww.  Puahto,  in  Affghan- 
iilan  a  ci^toni  of  allowing  the  engaged  couple 
ID  s«  each  other. 

NAM  ZETLANICA,  Linn.  Syn.  of  Hy- 
dmlea  z«yhuuca«  VaAL 

V  K\",  Pmtfl.     Learened  bread. 

N  W.  a  dependency  of  Siam,  N.  E.  of  Ban- 

koU.  lu  rapitai  \m  in  a  fertile  valley.  Lu.one  of 

the  lj\n»  •riries,  areperpetuaJly  .at  war  with  Xan. 

V&iB.  pEBs.    Mint,  Mentha  sativa. 

^(4Ba-     Ben-teak. 

;ALA,  Tw..  Euphorbia  hirta,  L. — 

>  ANA  KAR-VAVES.  see  Bajl  Rao. 

'.  V  V  TI,    the  Tamil   naiue  of  a  tree,  pro- 

vlnrinda  citrifoUa,  which    grows   in 

■■  i  .Malabar  to  about  twelve  feet 

ri  inches  in  diameter.     It  ii 

£c:.sr:uir    turv'ii   in   its  gnTO'th,  iind  very  Soft 

and  Ueht.     U  resembles  tl»e   American   red- 

\.  LTain.     The  native  car- 

I  frames  of  small   vowels. 

xaIuk:  iQ  consequence  of  its  early 

Is  a  very  large  tree, 

rod.  sixc  of  a  small  plum, 

lilt  of  hard,   white   triangular 

fily  by  the  Nataves. — Malcouij 
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NANAII,  Mvnu.     I*ageriitrrenua  pnrvirtt.ra, 
U.  nlsii  Lu^emtncmia  macrocarpa. — Roxh.  * 

NAXAK,  wiw  the  son  of  a  grain-factor  at 
Talwuiidee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore. 
He  was  Wn  in  the  year  1469,  and  in  early 
life  deserted  the  humble  shop  of  his  fiilhcT  to 
seek,  in  study  and  retirement,  a  more  genial 
occupation  for  b  uatumlly  reHective  mind.  The 
tenets  of  tlic  hindoo  and  malioraedan  of  tliat 
day  alike  dissatisfied  him ;  and  he  caoie  forward 
as  a  reformer  of  his  coimtrys  faith.  He  began 
to  teach  a.  d.  1490.  For  tlie  ^jms  p*ilytbeism 
of  hindno  mytholtigy  he  substituted  what  muy 
be  defin*:rd  a  high  phiUwophic  deism,  and  succeed- 
ed in  collecting  together  a  large  body  of  follow- 
ers, whom  he  calle<l  Sikh,  or  '*  disciples  ;*'  and 
these  he  organized  under  a  theocratic  form  of 
polity,  being  himself  recognised  as  their  Gooroo, 
or  **  teacher."  For  many  years  this  rapidly 
increasing  body  oi' converts  continued  to  lead  a 
peaceful  meditative  life,  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  their  holy  Ixxik,  the  *'  Gruiith,*'  which  con- 
tained :ill  the  recnrdotJ  dogmas  of  their  founder. 
They  gradually  spread  over  other  parte  of  Jndia, 
a  college  of  them  existed  so  tar  south  us 
Patna,  probably  foundetl  by  gooroo  Tegh  Baha- 
dur. An  interesting  account  of  this  college  is 
given  in  an  early  number  of  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  trom  the  pen  of  C.  Wilkias  Esq.,  dated 
March  17,  1781.  But  in  the  beg:inning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Govind  Singh,  the  tenth 
gooroo.  gave  a  new  cliaracter  to  this  religious 
community.  He  was  a  man  of  a  naturally  war- 
like spirit  and  ambitious  views,  and.  thirsting  to 
be  revenge!  for  domestic  wrongs,  soon  convert- 
ed tlio  hitherto  contemplative  Siklis  into  a  band 
of  warriors.  Tliese  were  the  men  who  a  century 
afterwards  formed  the  flower  of  Runjeet  Singh  a 
army,  and  whose  rampant  fanaticism  presented 
so  formidable  an  array  on  the  different  battle 
fields  during  the  Suilej  and  Punjab  campaign, 
NANAK  SHAHl,  religious  mendicants  or 
vagrants.  Sec  Kubir  panthi. 

NANAMBOO,  Tam.  A  wood  of  Travancore, 
of  a  brown  odour.  Used  for  common  build- 
ings.— Cal.  Frith. 

NANA  PADiVM,  Tkj..  Bleaching. 
NANA  K.\0,  or  the  Nana  sahib,  of  Bithoor, 
who  claimed  to  be  an  adopted  son  of  Baji  Rao 
the  last  Mahratta  Peshwa  was  infamous  for  his 
cruel  outrages  at  Cawnpore  in  1857  against 
helpless  men,  women  and  children.  He  joined 
early  in  the  revolt  of  li5o7-8-9  and  his  crucl- 
UeA  in  Cawnpore  were  great.  The  moat  nolo-' 
rious  and  distinguished  characters  among  the 
rebels  in  1S57  were  Tantia  Topee,  once 
a  shroff  in  the  Oudh  bazaar  and  subse- 
quently servant  of  the  Nana  at  Bithoor  ;  Jwalla 
Pcrshad,  the  Kotwal  of  Cawnpore,  subsequently 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Nanas  Army 
Rhan  Bahadoor  Klian  of  Bareilly,  an  old  servant 
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and  pensioner  of  the  Britwh  Government,  and 
Iting  the  successful  leaJer  of  revolt  inliia  district — 
all  three  werehangecl.  Mumraoo  Khan,  a  low 
menial  whom  the  paasionaof  the  Befumof  Luck- 
now  raiHcd  from  the  kennel  to  power,  was  trana- 
port<'<lti>  the  Andaman*.  His  paramour  and  her 
boy  Brijis  Kudr.  who  claimed  tlie  throne  of  Oudh 
went  t/i  Katmandoo, under  the  careof  theXepau- 
lene,  where  aUn  the  Rane*?  Chunda  of  Lahore, 
thai  Meaulina  of  Indian  history,  had  long  found 
an  a^yhim.  Bala  Rao,  the  brother  of  tlic  Nana  : 
Azeciuoolah  whom,  once  u  khitmutgar,  he  sent 
to  Ix^ndon  a^^  hU  Agent  and  who  waa  his  con- 
fidant tliroiig-hout  the  revolt,  and  the  Nanahim- 
»elf  ure  said  to  have  died  in  the  Dookurh 
valley  of  fever.  Fcroz  Shall,  the  aspirant 
to  tlie  honoum  of  Delhi  and  the  compa- 
nion oi'Tantia  Topee,  was  never  captured.  The 
three  claimants  for  power  in  India  were  the 
Nana,  Brijis  Kudr  and  Ferox  Shah.  The  claim 
of  the  second  was  to  Oudh  and  of  the  third  to 
Delhi. 

NANAS,  Malay.     Pine  Apple. 

NANAftAI?  Mahr.  A  religioua  mendicant 
in  Uic  woat  of  India,  whoextortj*  alms  from  the 
•hop-keepejs  and  others  by  importunities,  abuse, 
and  Oireats.  Tliese  seem  to  be  the  Nanak  shabi, 
vagrant  mendicants,  professing  to  be  fi^owen  o( 
Nanak  shah,  the  fovmder  of  the  sikh  religion. 

NA-NAT,  BxTRM.Pine  Apple.  Ananas  sativus. 
SehuU. 

NAN  BAI,  HncD.     A  bread^eller,  a  baker. 

NANCOWRY,  in  laf  S^  0',  long  93°  46'  E. 
one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

NANDA,  a  pcP*on  not  of  princely  extrac- 
tion, who  AucceMhilly  rebelled  against  Pinga- 
makha,  the  Isst  of  the  Sisunnga  kings  of  Mag- 
hatllia,  captured  Patalipura  and  ascended  tlie 
tbmne.,  a.  c.  I-tTf*.  His  younger  brother  was  de- 
throned and  kilted  by  Chandragupta,  B.  c.  313. 
Nanda,  and  his  sons,  a.  c.  378  to  313,  and  the 
Maury  dynasty,  it.  c.  312.     5.  iii,  641. 

NANDA,  the  cow-keeper  foster-father  of 
Krishna,  in  whn^e  house  Krishna  grew  up. 
Gokul  is  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jmnna,  below  Mathura,  and  Kadha,  the  mis- 
tren  of  Krishna  was  wife  of  a  cowherd  of  Gokul. 
Hence  one  of  Krishna's  titles  is  Gokul  Nath, 
lord  of  Gokul.  Gokul,  is  almost  an  island,  and 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  holy  land  of 
the  hindoos.  The  scene  there  is  still  as  pastoral 
as  it  had  been  three  thousand  and  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Large  herds  of  heavy-uddered  kinc 
remind  us  of  the  daj'S  of  Nanda,  though  their 
number  is  far  short  of  nine  lacs,  possessed  by 
that  shepherd-chief  of  old.  Sec  Kasyapa, 
Krishna,  Mngadha. 

NANDA   DEVI,  a  pcftk  in  the   Himalaya, 

,749  frrt  high,  3.2.S3  feet  len  than  Gauri- 

Ear.     The  villagra  in  mo^t  caset  are  built 

'Vftvdera.bly  ihovo  Um   bed  of  the  river,  soine- 


limeson  terrace-s  remaining  wit! tin  the  orodc-d 
channel,  but  more  generally  upon  the  sloptt 
above  the  erosion. 

N^VNDA  MAHAPADMA  a.  c.  416,  but 
Wilson  340  and  Jones  1602.  "  HewiU  bring 
the  whole  earth  under  one  umbrella.  He  will 
have  eight  sons,  Sumalya  and  others,  who  will 
reign  after  Mahapadma.  He  and  his  sons  will 
govern  for  100  years.  The  brahman  Kautilva 
will  root  out  the  nine  Nandas,"  See  Bhatlya, 
Barhadratha,  Chandragupta,  Inscriptions, 
Kabul. 

NANDAN  SAK,  a  small  lake  in  the  Pir 
Panjal  range. 

NAND  BANSA,  a  branch  of  the  Ahir. 

NANDER.  19°  9':  77^  20'.  in  the  Dekhan, 
on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Godaveri  :  Level  of  lh« 
Godaveri  here  is  1,152  feet.  The  mean  height 
of  the  village  1,27Q  feeU—CulL 

N.VNDI,  also  called  Basavi,  also  Rishaba,  the 
sacred  buU  of  Mahadeva,  or  Siva:  it  is  hif 
vahan,  and  by  some  described  as  the  emblem 
of  justice,  in  the  institutes  of  Menu,  Cb. 
8,  Vol.  16,  the  divine  form  of  jnstice  ii 
represented  as  Vrisha,  or  a  bull ;  and  th« 
gods  consider  him  who  violates  justice  as  a 
Vrishala,  or  one  who  slays  a  bull.  Nandi  U 
the  epithet  always  given  to  the  vehicle  of  Siva. 
We  sometimes  find  it  is  used  in  speaking  of 
Ganida,  the  vehicle  of  Vishnu,  and  oftho  gooM 
or  swan.  Hanaaa,  the  vahan  of  Brahma;  but 
the  term  Vahan  would  be  more  correct. — Moor. 
See  Bull,  Burabur  caves,  Hindoo,  Lustra! 
ceremonies,  Mahadeva,  Siva,  Vrishala. 

NANDI,  Tel.  Cedrela  toona.— i2oa?6.,  Cor,, 
W,^  A. 

NANT)IAL,  a  town  in  the  Cuddapah  district. 
There  is  a  forest  race  in  tlie  district  called 
Chenchwar.  They  have  no  language  of  their 
own,  but  speak  Telugu,  with  a  harsh  and  pea*- 
liar  pronunciation.  Brahmans  say  they  for- 
merly were  shepherds  of  the  Terra  GoUa  cast«. 
They  have  large  dogs,  and  a  few  are  employed 
as  hill  police,  in  the  pass  from  the  Kuman  to 
Budwail.  The  Nandial  Chenchwar,  asB«rt 
their  ignorance  of  a  god  or  a  soul.  They  have 
no  images.  They  are  polygamists  ;  they  bnry 
their  dead,  but  sometimes  bum,  and  like  the 
Tartare,  the  Nandial  Chpnchvrar  carry  the  de- 
ceased's weapons  to  the  grave.  They  have  th« 
spear,  hatchet,  the  matchlock  and  a  bamboo 
bow  and  reed  arrow  tipped  with  iron. 
They  look  on  weaving  and  otiier  manufacturing 
arts  with  contempt,  and  they  have  in  g«n^ 
ral  only  a  rag  for  covering.  They  are 
and  docile.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
that  the  Chemmar  are  a  oontinuadon  of 
wild  forest  Hurali  of  the  mountainous  trarta, 
further  north  in  the  line  of  tlie  Eastern  Ghats. 
Vocabularies  of  six  of  the  non-Arian  tongius^ 
the    Kond,   Savara,  Gadaba,   Verukala,   aod 
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jeliow  dye.  This  «nl  tJie  Chanipa'iih,  are 
■peciea  of  arU^carpus  iuto^rUiilia.  mm\  dillVr 
from  each  other  in  tlie  smaller  aize,  arnl  hairy 
•terns  of  the  latter. —  WiUl,;  Low*$  Saruwak^ 
p,  73. 

N.VNGKE.  IIixD.    Ribes  rubnrni. 

NANG  KOD,  the  name  ippliod  to  Bald  by 
the  hard  race. 

NANGO.  In  feccnding from  Naniro  in  Emi 
Ne[rftl,  Dr.  Hooker  piiMed  at  first  tlirough 
Bho»Jodondron  and  Juniper,  then  tlmmgli  Black 
silver  iir  (Abica  webbiana),  and  below  tliat 
near  tlic  river,  he  came  to  the  IliniaJayan  iarih, 
a  tree  quite;  onknown,  eikO.ept  Cpom  a  notice  in 
tlie  JoTimab  of  Mr.  Grilfitli,  who  found  it  in 
Bfaotan.  It  is  a  small  tree,  twenty  to  forty  feet 
high,  perfectly  similar  in  general  cliaracters  to 

Enn)]iean  larch,  but  with  larger  coue^,  which 
erect  upon  the  very  long,  pensile,  whip-like 
branches.  He  adds,  ltd  leaves,  now  rc<l,  were 
falling,  and  covering  the  rocky  ground  on  whicii 
it  grew,  scattered  amongst  other  trccd.  It  is 
called  '*  Saar"  by  Ujc  Lepchaa  and  C'is-Iiima- 
lyan  Tibetans,  and  "  Boarga«eUa^  by  the 
!,  who  say  it  is  found  as  far  west  as  the 
of  the  Gm  river :  it  does  not  inliabit 
Central  or  West  Nepal,  nor  tlic  Norih-Wost 
Hini'ilaya. 

NANG-PUT,  Hnn».  Bauhinia  anguina. — 
Haofb, 

NANING.  an  inland  territory  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  in  length  al»out  forty  and  in  breadth 
about  ten  miles,  to  the  north  of  the  old  Portu- 
guese capital.  It  ia  an  undulating  district,  com- 
poeed  of  jungly  kimlls  and  round  valleys — •in- 
habited chicliy  by  Malays — al>out  fi,000  in 
number.  They  dwell  in  rudely  built  villages. — 
•/oAn'i  Iriftian  Archipelwfo,  VqL  ii, />•  91. 

NANKA.    Nankin. 

NANKA  ISLANDS  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  nituatcd  about  four  or  fire  miles  from 
th«    Banca  shore,  in  the  Straits  of  Banca. — 

NANKAU.     Tlicrc  :iT<i  two  kinds  of  recog- 

niae<l   pcniui^ittai   which    landholders  enjuy   in 

Oudo.  aud   in  m  '■  "vrts  of  India — the 

nankar  and   the   -  The  Nankar  is  a 

rtion  of  ilie  rotyuiscd  rent-roll,  acknowledged 

the  ruler  to  bo  duo  lo  the  landholder  for  tlie 

coat   auil  trouble  »)f  management,  aud  i'ur 

y^\a  T.rr.iii"^!'.-   Ill    lur.-ditary  proprietor  <»f  the 

'  ''Tit,  isc^'nlidc»^  to  another. 

iii;i>   .-«  i<   I,  t..  »•  ■■*"i  hundred  prr  cent. 

the  rciit-r\)l'  tte,  which  w  recof;- 

in    the  puhur    «*;■  .-aiits,   as   tlic   holder 

ti  tw  an  I'bjcia  of  fear  (•r  of  fiivour,  or 

J  and  the  rt-al   rent-roll  ni»y  be  more 

lian  that   which   is   recognised  in   the 

r    laudi   arc   tlioetr 

I   ihcir  larailics   till 

iLvaudviv.  or  Uy  looan^  of  thcir  ficrt^Lnts  or  | 
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bijed  cultivutoM.  Generally  tlicy  .ire  n«it 
culored  at  all  in  the  rent-rolls  ;  and  when  they 
arc  entered,  it  is  at  luss  rates  than  rue  paid  fiir 
the  other  lands.  ITie  difference  between  the 
no  ren(,  or  less  rates,  and  the  full  rates  is  port 
of  their  perquisitea.  These  lands  are  generally 
shared  out  among  the  members  of  the  family  as 
hereditary  possessions.  The  word  Nankar  used 
to  me;in  a  grant  to  zemindan  and  other 
hereditary  local  officers,  is  a  compi>unil  Persian 
phrase  of  Nan  **  bread,"  and  Kar  '*  work," 
meaning  support  for  service.  Some  o{  them  in 
Mahva  have  rich  endowments.  The  zemindary 
of  Nolya  is  estimated  at  above  sixty  thtnisond 
rupeo.s  per  annum. — SUemftns  Jotirtuy^  VoL'ui, 
pp.  23-6 ;  Malcolm's  Central  Indian  FoL  i, 
i>.8. 

NAN-KllOAH,    pERfl.    Ajwiun  seed,  Ptjr- 
chotw  ajowain. 

NANKKEX,  also  Nankin. 
Nauldags  linnon,        VVT.  [  Nankin,  UtVI). 

Toilc-dA-NanjEiB,  Fr.    N-uitinlno,  Jr. 

Nfuikhit;,  ^^    lAiitfking,  BLtLAT. 

Nankiii,  Gl'Z.  I  Knnquino,  Sr. 

A  Chinese  cotton  cloth  eather  of  white,  blu«, 
or  brownish -yellow  colour.  In  point  of  strength 
and  durability,  it  is  unrivalled  by  any  of  tli« 
cotton  fabrics  of  Eun>pe.  In  some  of  tlie  souUi- 
em  parti  of  Enro|>e,  the  warmer  ports  of 
AmerioA,  and  the  Britisli  settlements  in  Africa, 
Nanl;cen  is  warn  by  Itoth  sexes  all  the  year 
round,  and  cjumtitntfs  the.  principle  article  of 
atiire.InGnui  Britain  and  India  it  isnowalmovt 
disused.  Thift  kind  of  c-otton  cloth  is  so  namtd 
from  Nanking,  where  the  reddish  threads  were 
orij^ioally  made.  Nankeens  are  also  mano* 
factured  in  Canton  and  other  parts  of  the  «m* 
pire,  but  the  fabric  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Thofic  made  in  Canton  still  maintain  thcir  ai>- 
pcr^ority  in  colour  and  texture  over  the  imitft* 
tions  of  otlier  countries.  The  price  variea  from 
S  45  ti  S  90  per  humlred  pieces.  This  cloth  ia 
extensively  worn  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  who 
usually  dye  it  with  indigo.  The  exportation  ia 
now  trilling.  The  duty,  which  was  formerly  a 
rfliscriniinating  one,  luulieen  equalized  under  the 
new  tariif,  and  includes  nankeens  and  all  other 
kind.1  of  native  cotton  cloths.  The  durable  cot- 
ton cloth  made  in  the  central  pnnnnces  of  China, 
cjilled  Nan-keen  by  foreigners,  is  the  chief  pro- 
duce of  Chinese  Ioimun  frum  Cotton,  the  a.*rial 
muslins  so  highly  admired  by  the  hind<nTS  tvH 
being  woven.  The  uankecn  is  generally  ex- 
jmrted  without  dyeing,  hut  the  people  usualljr 
colour  it  blue  before  making  it  into  ganucoU. 
The  import  of  raw  an<l  raanufiictured  .cottoa 
conntitut^  a  !arg«  item  in  the  foreign  trade,  but 
f^miis  a  small  part  of  the  native  consumption. 
In  preparing  the  cottcm  fur  spinning,  it  is  cleau- 
tn\  and  freed  l'n>m  knot*  by  placing  the  string; 
of  a  Ik>w  under  the  hc;ip,  and  striking  it  with  ft 
beater ;  the  recoil  tqiaratcs  ii  into  flpcki  ivltik- 


prggnatH  tritb  naplitlia.  In  Uie  peninsula  of 
Abcherau,  on  the  western  sliore  olthe  Cajipiaw, 
naphihuntes  UiroLi^h  a  tnarly  soil  in  vapour, 
and  is  collected  by  sinking  pita  sevcrjil  yartls 
in  depth,  into  wliich  the  naphtlm  flow*.  It 
is  zbo  procured  from  Monte  Ciaro  ne^r  Piiiccusa 
in  Italy,  by  sinking  pita  in  the  horizontal  beds 
of  argillite,  which  gradually  fill  with  water; 
and  the  naphtha  oozee  out  of  the  rock  and 
floaU  upon  tlie  surface,  from  which  it  is  skim- 
med uif.  There  is  an  abundant  spriji|<  near 
^mlatui,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  The  spring 
at  Amiuna  is  used  for  iJluminating  the  city  of 
Genoa.  Mr.  Duna  says  ihatin  the  United  Slates 
itwxH  formerly  cuUeetod  fur  sale  by  the  Seneca 
Bud  other  Indians  ;  llie  petruleum  is  therefore 
commonly  called  Gensee  or  8enecn  oil,  under 
whitli  name  it  is  tH^ld  in  the  market.  This 
sulutance  has  also  been  obtained  pure  in  a  liquid 
form  fronj  tJie  ci>al-pits  of  Dcrbyslure.  In  tlic 
Bumum  empire,  on  one  of  tlic  branches  of  tlie 
river  Ira wiuldy,  there  arc  upwards  of  600  naph- 
tlui  and  petroleum  welU,  wliicb  atl'ord  annually 
'U2,0(»0  hogslioiwls.  The  Bumiab  petroleum 
cont;iins  the  compound  Farafine.  Petroleum  is 
used  aii  lamp-oil  in  Uunnah,  and  when  mixed 
with  earth  or  aslies  as  fuel,  naphtha  is  used  l)oth 
for  fuel  and  light  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bakou, 
on  the  Caspian.  The  vapour  is  nmdc  to  pass 
through  earthen  tnbes,  and  is  inflamed  as  it 
poases  out,  and  u^ed  in  cooking.  Naphtha 
may  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  petni- 
leura,  it  is  als*3  one  of  the  results  o(  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  it  often  paasea 
with  the  gas  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  may  be  found  in  gas-meters  and  gas- 
meter  tanks,  and  even  in  the  mains.  Care- 
fully rectified  naphtha,  whetlier  from  natural 
or  artiticiaJ  sources,  appears  to  poascss  similar 
properties.  The  flp.  gr,  of  the  purest  Persian 
and  Italian  naphtha  is  said  to  vary  from  0*750 
to  0*7*50,  while  that  of  coal-naphtha  may  be 
•820  or  higher.  The  odour  of  the  ixaiural 
naphtha  is  bituminous  but  not  miplfasant;  that 
of  ooal  is  penetrating  and  diso^^roeable.  It  does 
not  congeal  at  Zero.  It  ignites  readily,  and 
bums  witli  a  vuluminotis  sooty  flame.    It  is  not 

ublc  in  water,  although  it  communicates  its 
ur  ro  that  fluid.  It  dissolves  in  absolute 
hoi,  in   etlier  and  the   oils.     The  boihng- 

int  varic*  in  different  spt^eimens  from  3'^)^ 
to  3C5°.  Naphtha  has  been  found  U)  be  a  good 
•timuUnt  in  some  chronic  diseases.  It  has  but'n 
cxtcxnally  appUod  aia  lotion  in  cutaneous  af- 
ff.^»!..,>^  »•  is  «.>metim6S  substituted  for  drj'ing 
o  i^  paints.     It  is  also  employed  for 

p>  ho  metals  of  i}ic  alkalies,  potaaalum 

ai  ,   which  cajutol  bo  kept  in  contact 

»  -'en.     It  is 

i-^  e  friction 

ut  u^djiui^rjf  M  4  sut^utiiU;  tor  »^crm-oil.     It 
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is  now  obtained  aitificially  from  cooJ,  and  alio 
in  a  solid  iorm,  from  which  candles  are  mtule. 
Naphtha  dissolves  the  greater  nimibcr  of  t}ie<»- 
sentiol  oils,  and  thcresina;  and  is  extensively 
used  for  dis»i:»lving  caoutchouc  to  render  cloth 
waterproof;  with  certain  vegetable  oils,  it  forma 
a  good  varnish  and  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  turpeutine.  The  naphtha  pit  near 
Kifri  is  in  the  pass  through  which  the  Ak-au 
penetrates  to  the  plains.  The  hills  are  about 
a  mile  .S.  E.  v(  the  towuofTuzkurmatti  ctuoe 
to  the  gypseous  hills  of  Kifri  and  llie  pit 
being  iu  the  bed  of  the  torrent  is  some- 
times ovcrllowed  by  it,  and,  for  a  time, 
spoilt.  The  pit  is  about  fil^eun  feet  deep^ 
and,  to  the  heiglit  often  feet  filled  with  water; 
on  the  !iurface  of  which  black  nil  nf  naphtha 
floats,  small  air-bubble«  contmually  riHUig  to  tlio 
Rurlace.  They  skim  o^the  naphtha,  and  ladle 
out  the  wate.r  into  a  channel,  wliich  dislrihutcs 
it  into  a  set  of  oblong,  shailuw,  compartments, 
made  in  the  gravel,  where  they  allow  it  to 
crystallize,  when  it  becomes  very  good  salt,  of 
a  fine,  white,  brilliant  grain,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  bitterness.  Great  qtiantities  of  this 
are  exported  into  Koordistan  ;  and  it  is  worth 
annually  about  1*0,000  piastre^s,  whicli  is  disiri- 
buled  among  the  diflerent  mcnibenK  of  the 
family  of  the  late  daftcrdar.  The  oil  of  naphtha 
is  the  property  of  the  village.  Part  of  it  is  con- 
sumed by  the  manzil  khaneh,  or  sold  for  ila 
ftupport,  and  part  for  religious  establishments, 
&c.  About  two  jars,  each  containing  six  oaka, 
or  one  Bagdad  batman,  of  uaphtlia,  may  be 
skiuuued  from  this  well  in  twenty-four  hooxi. 
The  spring  is  at  tlie  bottom  of  tlio  pit,  and 
once  a  year  they  cleanse  tlie  well,  on  which 
occasion  the  whole  village  turns  out,  victnala 
ai'e  distributed  to  all  the  poor,  and  sacrifices  <\£ 
sheep  are  made,  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
oboes,  in  order  to  insure  the  good  flowing  of  the 
spring  again — a  ceremony,  in  all  ppohability, 
derived  from  remote  antiquity.  The  princi[iaJ 
naphtha  springs  arc  in  the  hills,  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  this.  Cowards  Kifri.  They  an 
five  or  six  in  number,  and  are  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  tliis  pit,  but  no  salt  is  found  thrr«, 
Indeed.it  is  probable  that  naphtha  may  befonnd 
in  almt.iiitany  partof  thU  chain.  Near  the  naph- 
tha-pit in  the  hills  are  alum  (zak  or  sheb)  and 
cJialk  (tabashir ),  of  a  very  fine  chise  white  grain, 
but  the  natives  make  no  U4e  of  these  productiona. 
An  earth  is  fouud,  which  they  employ  to  give 
an  acid  flavour  to  some  of  their  dishes,  no  doubt 
it  is  vitriohc.  Sulphur  is  also  foimd,  and  is 
used  by  the  peasants  to  cure  the  itch  in  their 
cattle  and  themselves.  Naphtha  is  obtained 
near  Kirkckok.  It  is  scooped  out  with  ladles  into 
bags  made  of  skins,  which  arc  carrie<l  on  the 
bftcks  of  asses  to  this  town,  or  to  any  otlier  mart 
fi>r  iti  tale.    The  proftu  aro  estimated  at  thirty 
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KAPUTHA. 

or  furty  tliotisand  pttuitrGS  annually.  The  Kir- 
kotit  tiAphtha  id  pnncifially  cou^umed  hy  iIjo 
ciarkeU  iu  liie  Houtli-west  of  KunlirttiiD,  while 
tim  pits  not  far  irom  Kilri  (?ce  Kitri)  :»upp]y 
BiUpuitl  Mod  its  environs.  The  Kirkc3ok  naphtiia 
ii  bbck  ;  and  cinftc  to  its  wells  lie  u  great  poo] 
at  sla^ant  water,  very  muddy,  and*  covered 
with  a  thick  scum  deeply  tinged  with  sulplnir. 
A  lew  hundred  yards  to  the  cnstvnird  on  the 
mmiaic  of  t)ie  same  hill,  is  a  Hat  circular  sjmH, 
mKOauritig  tiAy  feet  in  diameter,  full  offlmall 
bale%  In  the  numherofa  hundred  at  Iea.st;  whence 
atfoe  BS  many  clear  llames  without  an  aMni  of 
cnoke«  but  iuiiellin^  inoet  Kulphiiroously.  In  fact, 
lite  whole  fforfuce  of  thi»  perforated  plotofground  ' 
•p|wrcd  a  crust  of  sulphur  over  a  body  of  tire 
-"♦li^n  :  and  an  Major  Porter  digging  a  hole  into 

:  his  dagger,  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
n- ;!►'*,  a  new  tUme  inntantly  burst  forth.  From 
tbi»  spot  the  governraent  derive*  another  source 
of  ret«mxe  from  the  jiaie  of  its  sulphur.  The 
■aittv<!»  call  the  place  Baba  Giirgur.  (rur  being 
in  Arabic  nsaae  for  naphtha  or  bitumen.  Mr. 
Rich  dcaciibes  the  principal  bitumen-pit  at  K.it 
(which  plaj:e  miist  have  lumished  the  builders 
of  B*bylotl>&3  having  two  sources  and  being  diri- 
6tA  bya  mdl,  on  one  side  of  which  the  bitumen 
bobhlei  op,  and  on  the  other  theoiJ  of  naphtha. 
The  muuier  of  qualifying  the  bitumen  for  use  as 
a  oein«iit,  he  observes,  ia  very  troublesome,  for 
lo  render  it  capable  of  adhering  to  the  brick  it 
nra»t  be  bailed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oil. 
Ig»  diief  purpoiie.  when  appUed  to  building, 
appcan  to  hare  been  in  the  lower  parts  aa  a 
pntaervatiTe  a^ratnat  damp  ;  and  at  present  it 
is  vtmd  Ibr  coating  cisterns,  batlm.  caidkiiig 
baate»  &c.  ;  in  short,  to  every  thing  put  in  the 
war  of  injury  from  water.  The  black  naphtha 
ipntHS  at  Baku,  on  the  Coapifln,  arc  of  simitar 
hencnt  to  the  inhahitanta  of  that  pnrt  of  the 
country  ;  and  Junaa  Hanway  deacribca  tlf^ir 
appvaraaoefi  and  applications,  to  he  nearly  the 
MBDC  a»  they  exist  at  the  present  day.  He 
moKtionBr  that  when  the  weather  u  thick  and 
faaoTt  che  springs  boil  up  higher  ;  and  that  the 
napntho,  sometimes  taking  (ire  on  the  surface  of 
th*  earth,  nin«Ukebuminghivainto  the  sea.  In 
**»^"*g  orer,  the  oily  substance  makes  so  strong 
-  -' ":?i5tency  as  to  gradually  become  a  thick 
auhstance  all  round  the  mouth  oC  the  pit. 
\iz  poorer  sort  of  people  UAe  it  a^  we  would  do 
to  lamps,  to  boil  their  food.     They  find    it 

beat  with  a  small  mixture  of  ashes  :  but. 
Cor  imr  of  accidents,  thc-y  presence  it  in  earthen 
under  c^und,  and   at   !«)mc  distance 

their  dweUings,  There  is  also  a  white 
itha,  of  a  thinner  Huid  thnn  the  black,  and 
ixifxi  in  tnch  great  quantities.  It  is  some- 
&Aia  rBOomincnded  laedjcinally,  inwardly,  for 
thert  covnpiamts,  aiul  outwardly,  for  cramps 
sad  rhcumatianis.     Both  it  and  tlie  block  are 


used  for  varnish.  When  it  takes  fire  by  accident, 
the  cnnsecpieikces  have  adf.u  heeu  fatal  ;  and 
Straho,  who  calls  it  liquid  bitumen,  asserts  that 
its  rtnme  cannot  be  extingTiishcd  hy  water.  The 
experiment  tried  hy  Alexander  was  horrible  in 
it*  etfcotA  ;  and  with  a  verj*  little  addition  made 
by  a  poetical  fancy,  might  induce  us  lo  believe 
that  the  celebrated  com*imung  garments  which 
Medea  bestoweil,  were  robes  dipped  in  the  naph- 
tha that  tlowed  mi  ncjir  hei  native  land.  The 
Huming  soil  or  everliisting  Hre,  as  it  is  called, 
of  Hakn,  is  not  less  famous  than  its  naphtha 
springs.  It  is  now  part  of  the  eastern  territory 
of  Kussia.  The  bitumen  no  famoas  in  the  Baby- 
lonian history,  aiid  so  ollen  described  by  tra- 
vellers, is,  wlien  taken  from  the  pit,  a  thick 
dark  liquid  resembling  pitch,  similar,  although 
of  a  Hner  quahty.  to  tlie  pitch  from  the  lake 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  undoubttwl- 
ly  a  most  exc^lent  substitJite  for  pitch. 
The  bottoms  of  moat  of  the  vessels  which 
navigate  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  cOT'ered 
wit}i  it ;  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  lamps,  in- 
stead  of  oil*  by  the  natives.  There  are  several 
fountains  o(  this  bitumen  in  Irak  Arabi,  and 
the  lower  Kurdistan.  The  most  productive  are 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Kerkook  Mendali  and 
Hit  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates.  The  white 
naphtha  is,  of  a  much  thicker  consiBtency,  and 
more  like  tallow.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  pitch, 
affords  a  better  light,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
emits  a  less  disagreeable  smell  than  the  otlier. 
It  Hoats  like  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
wlulst  the  black,  on  the  contrary,  is  procured 
by  digging  a  small  pit,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  ten  or  twelve  in  depth.  The  pit 
fills  of  itself  after  a  certain  period,  and  is  then 
em])Lied  with  a  leathern  bucket,  and  lit  for  use 
immediately  aflerwards.  The  only  foinitain  of 
white  naphtha  which  Major  Porter  had  seen,  is  si- 
tuated al  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bucktiari, 
half-way  between  the  city  of  Shuster  and  the 
valley  of  Kam  llormuz.  Naphtha  P|)ring8  occur 
atAyer-i-Nosh.  The  flaming  soil  or  everlasting 
fire  of  Baku  is  the  attraction  to  pilgrims  and 
is  not  less  famous  than  ito  naphtiia  springs. 
Naptha  holding  in  solution  a  bituminous 
matter  waa  obtained  by  Vigne  near  Deraband 
in  the  SiUiman  mountains. 

AlTung-shao,  nejir  Tam-sui  in  the  island  of 
Formosa  ure  wells  yielding  paraffin,  orthick  bi- 
tumen differing  from  the  Burraah  or  American 
rock  oils.  A  naphtha  is  said  to  be  obtained  in 
Corea.  During  die  war  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  British  in  1842,  much  naphtha  waa 
brought  from  Sech-nen,  stored  at  Ningpo  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  tlie  British  Fleet. 
Naphtha,  of  a  reddish  colour^  by  the  Ja- 
panese called  Taautsona  Abra,  which  signi- 
fies red  earth,  is  found  in  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince Jetflingo.     It  y  taken  up  in  such  pkcetH 


N 


NAR. 

ere  me  W3l^^r  liMli  litUo  i:ir  no  run,  an^  the 
uativeji     burn     it    in    latnpA     iiisteaJ    of    oil. 

aphtha  is  UMcd  for  cheap  vamiahva.  It  dis- 
•olves  Uie  renins  more  rcAdily  tlian  ordinftry 
spirit  ot' wine,  but  the  varaish  isnots^  brilliant. 
—  Tomlinson  ;  Oana^  Manual  of  Miiieralof/t/  : 
Orfgortf,  Uand-lHjok  of  Or/jauic  Ofttmistry  ; 
Eng.,  Cyc,  :  Faulkner  ;  RifKs  Jtfsi'Unce  in 
KoonHstaitj  Vol.  i.  pp.27 — -t':  Porter g  l^ntvtU^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  440  to  443.  ;  Smith  Mat.  Med.,  p. 
155  ;  Histort/  of  Japan^  Vol.  \,  p.  HI.  8ce 
Kirlcook,  Kifri,  Jpgi,  Asphaltc,  Bitumen, 
Earth  oU,  Petroleum,  Rock  oil. 

NAPIEK,  «ir  Charles,  k.  c.  n.,  a  Britij^h 
Infantry  ofljcer  whn  commnnded  an  anny  in 
Sindh,  an<l  i^iught  and  won  the  battles  t>f  Dub- 
bee  and  ){eanee.  He  wan  afterwards  Com- 
nuuidcr-in-Chief  off  adia.  Ue  died  on  the  29Lh 
AnguM  1r^o3. 

NAPlEIi,  Rol>ert,  L.rd  N'apier  of  Magtlala. 
an  officor  of  the  IJen;^al  Engine<?ra,  who  ro!*e  to 
the  raoW  of  Genend  officer.  wa»  engaged  in  the 
wars  o^piinst  l^bore  and  was  styled  the  Bayard 
of  the  Punjab.  Subsequently  he  was  en,&:a|?ed  in 
^b«  wan  of  the  rt^beliion  in  I'^T-^l*,  in  the  tte- 
d  China  war,  was  n  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
aci],  then  Commander-iD-Chief  of  Bombay, 
ftnd  aomtnanded  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia. 
inio  whicli  he  led  succesetipully  a  mixed  army  of 
Natives  of  India  and  Europe^ms  through  the 
mouutuius  of  Abyssinia  to  the  storm  of  Magdala, 
the  capital  of  the  emperor  Theodore  of  Aby»- 
Btnia.  Theodore  dcstroyod  himself  at  the  gate- 
way. The  march  to  and  from  Magdala  faa« 
not  been  surpadsed  »incu  Iloniba]  eroMKd  the 
Alps. 

NAPIT,  HixD.  A  barber,  a  sharer,  who 
usually  acts  also  as  a  surgeon,  the  viila^  bar- 
ber and  barber-burgeon.  Along  with  the  ori- 
ginal term,  the  dialects  hare  vurioua  modifioa- 
tionx  of  the  word^  em  Nai,  Hind.,  Naida, 
Nainda,  Napig,  A'am,  Nau,  N&hir,  Nbawi, 
Nahawi,  Nahu,  and  Nhawi,  Mar, 

NAPUTA.   Hran.  Didynamiagvmno^pcrma. 

NAQOOS.  Att.     A  b./ii  or  cunch-shcll. 

NAQSHA,  Hwo.     Chart,  map.  plan. 

NAR.  I{i:tu.  Arundodonax,  Amphidonax 
karka,  also  lUiamnus  virgatufi. 

NAR,  HiXD.  of  Kaghan,  Hazara,  &c^  nwd 
for  nalab.  and  meaning  mountain  stream. 

NAK,  Trac.     Pom^rranatc. 

NAR  or  Nul,  Bncd.  Amphidonax  karka. 
employed  for  makini;  the  mata  known  by  tlto 
wuxie  a(  Dunna.  which  ar«  ibrroed  of  the  stalka 
g|»la  of9n.  In  Siodb  the  graas  called  Sur, 
wKioh  |i«rhapi  i»  Arnniio  karka,  has  it« 
ctilxoa,  aqr  jo  kMM»e,  made  into  chairs,  and 
iti  flowtf-flfeilka  llW^lfill  lo  form  the  lihrm  ealli-d 
tx'.  ""    •'•  »n  tximltt  :nXo  itrmg  or  twino 


«,)  and   into  ropes  (mocmyah 


NAKA  KPE. 

NAR,  TtM.   Fibre. 

NAK  V,  lliwi».     The  tape  or  band  for 
trow^ers. 

NARA  and  Naraiyana  in  one  hindoo  legend, 
9ona  of  Dharma  and  Ahinfia  :  devoted  th<>iu- 
Atilves  to  aaoetic  exercises  which  alarmcvl 
the  gods,  and  Indra  aent  Kama  and 
Vaaanta,  or  love  and  spring,  with  th* 
nyniplis  of  licaren  to  infUute  the  fta^eA  with 
patuiun  and  thua  end  Uteir  penance.  Nar»- 
yana  observinj?  the  ganiboU  of  ilie  party 
pected  their  purpose.  He  invited  ihcm  to  aj** 
pnwich.  nud  treated  them  witli  so  much  civility, 
that  they  tliouclit  their  object  wa«  altaiocd. 
The  Bage,  hnwever,  taking  up  a  t1'>w<*r-«taJk, 
plai?e<i  it  on  bin  thiirh,  when  n  be  i  'ph 

appeared,    the    sujivriorily    of   «  Tinf 

covert?d  the  Jiymplis  of  heaven  ^vith  !ihame* 
Narayaua  then  told  tJiem  to  rt-luni  Ui  ludra, 
and  bear  htui  a  prcK»r  he  ntvded  not  t lie  cum- 
pauy  of  beauty,  in  thr  prc^til  he  made  him  of 
the  new-l*om  nymph,  who  acootupajuied  th* 
Apsaraaaa  to  Swer^^  and  woa  called  Urvaai 
from  uru,  a  thigh  (Vamana  I^lrana).  A 
commentator  on  the  drama  says,  Nara  and 
Naray:ina  were  Avataraa,  dcs»'enti»  or  incarna- 
tioni  of  Arjuna  and  Krinhna. —  WiUoft's  llindtt 
Theatre,  Vol.  p.  201 ;  The  Hero  and  the  A%/m/»A» 
flee  Yonl. 

NARA  or  Kinara,  see  Zingarri. 

NARABALl.  ijcc  Hind.w. 

NARA  llOTUKU,  Tel.  Eriochlwna  hooke- 
riaiia,  W.  and  A*  259.  The  term  nara  implica 
a  flbrout  texture. 

NARA  CHErril,  Tel,  Tetranthera  mon©- 
petala,  R,  iii,  821  ;  Cor.  14S, 

NAR.-VDA.  in  hindoo  mythology,  a  fancKia 
riiihi  anil  tlic  prince  of  muiuuiaas,  freqaently 
going  t>n  erninds,  usually  regarded  aa  one  of  tho 
teu  Kishi  or  Prajapati,  fif»t  created  by  Brahma 
adA  called  his  sons.  He  is  dcscriltcfl  as 
a  iriend  of  the  god  Krishna,  as  a  cclebrat' 
cd  lawgiver,  and  as  the  inventor  of  tba 
vina  or  lute.  Narada  is  mentioned)  io 
Manu  1.  34,  35,  as  one  of  the  *  ton  lords  of 
created  being's,  eminent  in  holiness.'  In  the 
hindoo  plays  Narada  tisually  actJi  at  a  kind  of 
meanngvr  of  the*  gods.  See  Vikr4imor\'aaii  end 
of  Act  Y;  ami  8iikiintnh,  end  of  Act  vi.  Ho 
is  constantly  ■  m  giviiiL'  >n»>l    counsel. 

Ho  is  by  soni-.  ■  \    lo  beloni?    Ut  iltp  or- 

der of  the  Uenaslti,  and  by  other?  to  the  Krah- 
mar»hi.  It  was  Narada  who  declares  to  king 
liariscfaandra  the  benefit  of  liaving 
William' $  Sior if  of  liaht,  p.   167. 

NARA  DABBA  or   Uabba,  Tw« 
mt-diL"!,  L, 

NAKADlOl    VR1K»HA,      C»5. 
earyophiiiioUa, 

NARA  EPE  or  Epr ,  Tn.  Hardvickia  bituta, 
JS.  ii.  423 ;   Cor.  209—  H*.  und  A.  87».    Tha 
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blance  uf  tlie  Yoni.  to  which  numcrotw  pilp*itns 
and  persons  rta*irt  for  the  purf»c«!M*  ot*  rcgeaera- 
tion  hy  the  eHioic^  ol'  »  jtasAjigc  through  this 
sacred  lv\»e.  Thia  Yuni,  or  ajw^rturc,  is  of  con- 
nderable  elevution,  situaivd  amotig  rock«  of  no 
eoAv  access.  and»  in  the  sronny  sc;wtin,  incc*- 
siuilty  buiruitetl  by  the  aurfof  iLe  ocean.  The 
hindotw  arc  [irono  to  fancying  a  iyj>e  of  some- 
thing myiicrioujs  in  nlmost  every  subject  t)iat 
am  come  under  their  conteinplation :  any 
thing  hollnwed  out,  convoying  an  idea  of 
rnpaoily»  tliuy  dt-ein  tyi>ica]  of  die  Yoni,  or 
Ar^dm,  itself  a  type  of  female  nature,  or  the 
Siu-.ti,  or  [jower.  of  Siva,  The  (*ea,  a  j»ond.  ii 
well,  a  cave,  the  palm  of  the  liand,  or  any  thiii^r 
jtinulurly  hullowed.  innvey  to  their  enthusiastic 
MiincU  ail  idea  of  the  Arjflia  ;  and  their  peri- 
phery, rwil  or  imaj<inftry,  an  idea  of  tJie  Yoni. 
In  like  manner,  a  niouniiiin,  a  liill,  a  tree,  de- 
prived of  il«  boughs,  a  mast,  a  jwle,  an  obelisk, 
a  pyramid,  or  anything  coniiMl  or  erect,  ex- 
cites an  idea  of  the  Unga  ;  and  such  objects 
•m  i\\cy  ran  fancy  ita  synibt^l  :  a  conical  stouc 
~  particularly  so  esteemed,  or  fire  or  flame 
'Whnne  natural  and  necessary  form  Is  conical. 
Hent-c  a  triangle,  with  iu  apex  upwards,  is 
the  inunediale  type  of  Maliadeva,  who  in 
some  rcliiiioa'i,  is  fire  personified.  Vishnu 
is,  in  like  manner,  a  porsonifioation  of  the 
principle  of  humidity ;  and  water  is  sym- 
iK_»li/o«t  by  a  cone,  or  triangle,  witli  its 
ape  1  downwards:  lJic«e  tyfKW  correctly  denote 
iiig  the  ascending  anJ  descending  properties  of 
their  respective  pn>lotypei,  elemental  tire  and 
water.  The  two  conjoined,  express  the  junction 
or  union  of  the  two  elements,  or  deities :  tliis 
mark  or  character,  is  said  to  represent  aUo 
Vtfthnu  and  l*nt'hivi,of  whom  an  eqniJateral 
lrtaii^;Ie  U  severally  tlie  type.  The  larger  the 
sihjwt,  the  more  venerable-  The  As.  Kes.,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  478.  mtintion  a  cone,  in  Benjjal.of  3B3 
feet  diameter.  The  sea  itself,  or  rather  its 
conuiining  concave,  is  regarded  as  the  Argha 
of  the  world.  lu  hindoo  mytholojry,  the 
bevtrii^c  of  immurulily  drank  by  the  gotbi, 
NaravanV  gem  and  otiier  gifts  to  man  are 
fahled  Id  have  been  pn  winced  by  rhurnin^  llie 
iM*e.ui.  niong  with  «»[her  preiioiis  gifts  toman. 
Chr.ra-rnha  rL'^.T'dH--,  in  aon^'  how 
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viiimif/ix,  hij  Mr,  VoUhroohf,  Sor  Arfrhft, 
lihaktamala,  Bralima  or  Hiranyagharblta, 
Hindoo,  Linga,  Narayan  Dag,  Sotl,  Vishnu^ 
Yavana,  Yoni, 

NAItAYANI,  B  name  usually  apptietl  to 
I^kshmi^  as  the  Sacti  of  Vishnu  ;  but  may 
also  be  applied  to  Parvati  and  Saraswali.  Seo 
Lakshmi,  Narayann,  Sacti,  Salograma. 

NAUBADA,  a  river  of  Central  India,  which 
rises  on  the  plateau  of  Amarkantak  and  disem- 
bogues in  the  Onlf  of  Canibny.  It  is  written 
Nerbatiah,  Nerbuddah.  Fr>3m  Ilaran  1^1  or  Oie 
Deer's  Leap  to  the  temple  of  Sulpani  Mahodeva, 
a  distance  of  some  seventy  milc^,  there  occurs 
the  main  barrier  of  tlic  Narbada.  Here 
the  Niirbathi  displays  all  her  terrors.  Tli^re- 
after  the  Nurbada  enters  on  the  rich  plaint 
oi'  Broach  which  border  on  the  sea.  In  llitv 
particular  section  it  is  securely  navigable,  and 
is  actually  navigated  by  country  craft.  The 
N'arhatla,  then  rising  in  the  liighest  land  of 
Central  India,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
pursuing  a  serpentine  westerly  course  for  7S0 
miles  through  a  hiUy  tract,  which  runs  pandlel 
to,  and  borders  closely  Iwth  its  banks,  may  be 
said  1o  flow  through  a  longitudinal  cleft  rather 
than  a  distinct  valley,  and  to  present  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  a  mountain  stream  more  than 
anything  else.  No  groat  depth  of  water  can 
ever  be  expected  in  it,  from  the  naturevsf  its 
tributai'ieji,  except  in  the  moawwn  ;  neither, 
were  tliev  to  promise  better,  could  it  Vw  retain- 
ed, owing  to  the  great  declivity  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  from  *Tlin>isi  Ghat,  near  JabnJ- 
pur,  to  tlie  sea  falU  1.200  feet  in  500 
miles.  The  falls  are  thonc  of  Kupiladhara 
and  Dudhdlmnt  near  its  source,  the  fonner 
of  78  feet.  The  next  in  at  Umaria  in  th^ 
Narsinghpur  district  of  almut  ten  feci.  At 
.Maudhar,  ninety  miles  below  Horihungnbtu), 
and  alwmt  twenty -five  below  Handia,  there 
is  a  fall  of  forty  feet;  at  I>:ulri,  near  Ptma^a^ 
twenty-five  miles  below  Mandhar,  there  is 
another  fall  of  forty  feci.  l*lic  rl.a&ses  which 
prevail  most  among  the  agricidturnl  [^lopulatioit 
of  the  Xarbada  valley,  are  the  (injur,  the  Jat, 
the  Kaonra,  and  the  Kirar;  t hew  are  hardly 
represented  in  Oamoh.  The  Kurmi  are  the 
most  numerous  cante.  Tiien  follow  the  I^hi. 
Chamar,  Gond,  Bridiman,  Aliir,  &o.  In  num- 
ber 262,<)41,  they  may  be  roughly  clanifled 
thus  : — 


Ahir IBJSI 

Bani*, — JI,78J. 

lUjrut WW 

OthiRrcMtes „  8S»T1S 


Kurmi ai,«W 

IxHlbi ai.»80 

CJwmAT 2iJ,401 

(•owl 29,721 

lirftfaiuan l!3,rj<ia 

Scr  V  .  Sngor  and  Nerbuddah. 

N  .  a  gcnusof  Fiflhc:f  inhabiting   ihe 

In<li:in  Otu-an. 

NARCISSUS.  From  the  habit  of  planung 
t>ie  Narcivus  upon  tombs  and  ahrinetf  ii  hM 
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valerbn  ofllio  Enj.»lln>)  PUrinuanipcpia  :  it  iaiucJ 
loacentani]  cloaii  tholiuii,  nl*«;<"m  tiK'tlioine  os  a 
stimnlrtnl  jiml  nntlnpnamoJio.  Thn  apci'irrt  of 
valerian  smells  sironply  of  j>ai<-Uouli»  and  w  a 
rery  fuvmirite  |>0-rlunic.  It  b  un^d  in  «rcnts 
for  iu  strong  odour ;  it  is  oho  u«e<l  qa  refrige- 
ranl.  Otjso,  gr.  v.  to  3  j.  in  iiiftision.  Pri'^e  fi 
anna.'^  per  11>.,  cniploycd  cliicfly  as  an  expecto- 
rant in  couglisanJ  cnKU.  fn^o,  prs.  xlv.ofthe 
powder,  price  9''.  [*er  lb.  In  Clmmba,  iU  roctt 
uaaid  tithcaildpdto  tht<  hcor  nf  that  iraot,  and  it 
is  ex|xirird  to  the  plains  to  bo  iisod  iti  nu«licinc, 
beiriK  con.tiderod  cordial.  The  Indur  lalib.  of 
w>iirh  IlavitV  Tnidc  Koport  Rtates  that  five 
muundrt  ilre  iin|»<.>rttKi  from  Persia  via  Ksbiil 
and  Peshawar  annually,  has  been  dubiously 
identified  with  this  drug. — Simutrirurtt  Comml. 
Phxiud,  572  ;  O'Shaxufhww,  pof^f^  403.  404; 
I^meU  Hawl-hool.,  Vol,  i,  p.  {\54  ;  Hookt!t's 
Him.  Jour,,  Vol.  i.  p.  217 ;  J.  L,  Steivart,  M,D. 

NARDCM,  Lit.     Spikenard. 

NARK,  TvM.     Fox. 

NAREDA,  in  hindoo  myiholopy,  ib  a  son  of 
Brahma  and  Saraswati.  He  ia  the  messenger 
of  the  goda,  and  the  inventor  of  the  vina,  or 
hindoo  lute.  He  was  not  only  a  wise  le^alator, 
an  aatronomer,  and  a  musician,  but  a  distin- 
gnished  warrior.  The  mythological  offspring  of 
Saraawati,  patroncsa  of  music,  waa  famed  for 
his  talents  in  that  science — so  great  were  Uiey, 
that  he  became  prpwimptuous,  and  rniulatinj? 
the  divine  straina  of  Krishna,  he  was  punished 
by  having  hw  vina  plncwl  in  the  paws  of  a 
bear,  whence  it  emitted  sound*  far  sweeter 
than  tl»e  minsirclgy  of  tJie  mnrtififl  musician. 
In  a  picture  of  thi.-*  jctke,  KrUhnu  i?i  f 
reluctant  friend  to  attend  to  hw  roii_: 
rival,  who  U  ridiculously  touchin;;  the  iKoiJi 
of  i>oor  Nnrcdas  vina,  accompaniL-d  by  a 
brolncr  bruin  on  tlic  syiuboU.  To  tlu!*  day 
Nareda  ia  rvpreivntwl  in  ihr  hit»d<»o.Tatra un- 
der along  pri^zled  beard.— Co^a^V*/'/'.  //in//., 
p.  7  ;  Tr.  of  Wfui^  Vol  I  ;».  2(ii».  See  Hnih- 
madiea.  Krishna,  KiiradA,  ^Uraswail,  Veda. 

NAUEDE  CilETTOO,  Twu  Eugenia  caryo- 
philifolia- 

V   -       r-   t:\rra,  Tml.    Wood  of  Eu- 

■'ift, 

''  '  tin, 
j^ieoIuBtri- 
lobufl. 

NAREGAMIA  ALATA,  W.  ^  A. 
r(itt»-n4r<««iua«      MAi.tAi-  |  Tumra  aJAta,  Wiijkt. 
A  !'!ant  of  the  Travaucore 

Uh>w   nncifera,    Ij,    Naieli 
rr^  San  (or  tnd'ly)  '>r  tlif*  otw^^r^- 

nut  krw.    Narei  ka  jnnr,  H' 
or  coooaoat  palm  tr****.     '^ 
QtoooODUt  palm  oil. 

At 


NAROAMOM^E.  Tw..     Uhinacantlius  com- 

NARGEF*:U  IVr».     Cwonnut  palm. 
NARGIL.  Pkks.     A  tobacm  pjpo. 
NARGILLI.  Arah.     Cix-onnut  [talni. 
NARGIS,    Hi!fn.     Narclwus  tn^ctu.     Ho- 
nijfWffcr  stales  that  thn  mot^  of  this  are  ulOH- 
nal,  hfing  brou;rhl  from  Kaslimir. — Or.  J,  L. 
St^u'firt,  Pftnjnh  J'hntx,  p.  i*3o. 

NAHGUS.  al.'^j  Gool-Nur^nw,  Hnm.,  Pim. 
HemtTocallis  fulvu,  N'nrciiwnis. 

NARI,  also  Nali-kfra~?  Cocoanut  palra. 
\ARI,  Nari-khor«um,  Gnari  or  Mnah-riA, 
the  Tibetan  name  fr.r  the  north-western  j>art 
of  Tibet,  a  TibeUin  Chincsn  province  coniieci- 
cd  with  Hritl-^h  India,  by  the  five  Bhot  prnwct 
in  Garhwal  and  Kum.ion.  The  CMnece  vice- 
roys are  Tibetans  with  200  Mongol  or  Turk 
troops  or  perhaps  Manuhu  Tartars,  aa  they 
are  said  to  use  hnrseflesh,  whiih  no  Tibetan 
and  no  Chinese  would  do.  It  is  enoinmously 
lofty,  utterly  barren,  and  alinwt  uninhabited, 
except  on  the  ]owt5«t  part  of  the  ravine  o^'  th<^ 
Indus.  It  is  whnlly  under  Chinew  uitluence. 
It  was  enteretl  by  Mourcroft.— //. /,  et  T.,  225. 
Sec  Koliistan,  Irjdia. 

NARI.  Cav.    Cunis  aurnw,  Linn,^  the  jackal. 
NARI.  HtXD.     Efjuii^etimi  drliile.  also   lpi>- 
mopa  ropt:»n:». 

NARIA.  Hi^n.     Amndo  d(tn.T\. 
NAKI4.:OOMAKI.  T\M.    SaMa  nudiilom. 
NARIJI  CHETTU,  Tel.    Ciiru*  aurwitiurn. 
L,  »»«/■. 

NARIKEL,  Biwo.     Cocoanut  |ialn». 
NARIKKIA,  also  Narikaylum,  Sa!*».     (V- 
roanur  palm, 
N  A!U  K  EKEF-KOOU  BKifo.  Zizyphusjujuhft, 
NARHi,  AK.\n..  Drx.,  Gm.     Copm,  nlMthe 
coc'wmtit    palm.     V<Kr»  nm-ifpra,  L,    \nnl  ka 
Goiir,  \)v%.  Sujrur  from  ci->coanui  palm.  Naril- 
ka    Krwlc,   J>oic.    the  grf»en^ ;  \:inlli,    Dt/K, 
Sap  of  the  cooounut  palm,  Vulm-winr.     Naril 
ka  lei.  l»nx.     Oil  (if  C'^x-oh  uucifrni,  A. 

NARINGHI,  I>rK.»  Mrxn.  Citrujaurnntium. 

NARINGI    KE   15AS   KA   GHANS,    Dvr. 

Andmptm'on  nardtif^. 

NAIUIU  Atuf..  I'riw.     C<K-fl8  nttcifom,  L, 

NAIt-KACHUK,  Hinp.   Zinitiber  ^lormnbet. 

NAK  LKl,  HixD.     Tam»rix  <'ric«ntali<i. 

N.-IRM.X.  HisD.     Trianihema  |v!nutndra, 

NARMADA,  .Saxs,  A  name  of  the  NVrbudda 
rh'cr.     See  VikramiulityH. 

NARNA,  ace  Kutrli. 

NARODA,  in  Guzorat  a  tribo  of  haIf-<nMtai 
Rajrut«. 

NAR-PUTTE.  Tam.  A  Ci?ylon  \rc^  wliirh 
ia  tt«<?«l  (i\t  canoe.-*,  planks  of  teasels,  Ac.  It 
irruws  to  ulwut  thirty  feet  in  height,  anti 
twenty  inrh«w  in  diameter ;  in  not  durikbte.  aiul 
is  of  lilllf  ii>r. —  AJ/i/i',  Vrtfityn. 
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average  population  r.ilL-  y  about  1 76  tt)  uip 
square  mile.  Tlie  nioliauiine>laiirt  number  little 
more  ihan  ihroe  |k:r  com.  of  ihe  wliole.  Moat  of 
theOond  race  ivho  dwell  in  Oie  valloy  conform 
to  hiudoo  rites  and  observances.  Ttiero  are  a 
few  Jaiti  tiicrchanls  and  mounuiin  Gonds.  The 
tiio4t  irtflueritial  laiid)ioldiiig  classes  arc  die 
Rrahnmn,  IJajput,  Raj-Gtmd,  Lodhi,  Kurnii, 
and  Kiumra.  Tlie  Brahnian  and  Uajput  za- 
mlndar!  art  scattered  all  over  the  district.  ITie 
Raj-tiond  and  K.ionra  are  to  be  found  princi- 
paUy  in  the  western  8ub-diviMon — Gadarwara ; 
die  lA^diii  in  the  esAtcrn  and  central  aub-divi- 
aiond  and  tlie  Kurmi  in  Narsinghpur.  Besides 
genuirK"  Kajputd  and  the  Kuonra  there  are 
tl"  -iwitw,  well  repre^ent^  among  tlic 

la  ■.:  bvly,  iv)tn  ciaiiu  Kajput  deacent, 

vix :   tiundela,  K  .  and  Kirar.      The 

total  number  of  i  . ;  ng  classea  'n  tlilrtj- 

two.  and  tliu  t:>tal  number  of  castea  represented 
in  the  district  is  nut  le:fi$  than  twice  that 
nuiubor.  7*he  people  of  the  valley  are  gene- 
flJly  well-grown.  Among  men  of  the  pea- 
l  clasii  tlie  favourite  colour  of  die  angarkha, 
^r  long  coat,  \a  yellow,  widi  a  green  sluule 
from  the  mhowu  dye.  The  sleeves  are  turncil 
back  on  the  wristj^,  and  the  waist -elotU  is 
worn  on  or  below  die  hips,  with  a  white 
turbuti.  'Hie  chiefs  aflect  the  Maratha 
turb:iij  tied  so  much  on  one  side  aa  almost  to 
cover  one  eye,  or  wlial  apitears  to  be  a  Gond 
fasliioQ — a  turban  comjKjsed  of  inntuucniblc 
fohLi  uf  cloth  twisted  hke  a  rope.  Their  dni^ 
seldum  corresponds  with  ilieir  pretension*,  nnd 
oouiK  of  the  oldest  rajas  and  thakurs  miglit  be 
taken  for  poor  peaaauLs.  Tides  of  bonor  nro  80 
oomiuun  as  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Kignific/- 
uice.  Raja,  l^iakur.  Ra4>.  Diwan  and  Chau- 
dhari  abound  in  every  part  of  die  district,  and  it 
is  BO  much  the  custom  to  adopt  any  iivailable 
dutiucUun,  that  such  designations  us  Januular 
and  Mukhlar  are  preasc-d  inl*^  the  ser\'ice  as 
herciliUnry  honors.  Tiicre  is  certainly  neither 
the  clnsoncA*  of  r)tii:d  obstn*ance,  nor  the  rigi- 
dity uf  social  usage,  which  prevail  in  Hindu- 
stan. Among  brahrnaiis.  the  Kimojia  still  keep 
up  their  intcrcoun>e  willi  their  [^nrent  country, 
and  adhere  to  their  tni'liijf.r.ar.'  riclits  and 
habitji ;  but  tlie  Saimria  w!i'..'  t:U:r  a  bijL^ii  rank 
ill  Upper  India,  are  ht-re  vury  lax,  forming  con- 
nrctions  with  w*)meu  of  irdier  cIu.xh«,  and  neg- 
lecting thr  nicrticft  of  hind(»o  worship.     , 

Tb<'  f"'"^  1  '"  '^v  'I  [«'ri«j«Unrihe  history  offllis  part 
of  dii  the  (kind  nilo,  the  dominion 

o^  *^  ■ '  ' ^  of  Snjar,  the  rule  of  the 

h  I'tir.  and  British  admini»- 

imrn  :i.  I  111  ■  t ;.  ;t  i.i  (In  (iond  rHjas  of  Grtrha 
Mivdl.i  In  b>4i  in  iiitliiiiiil V.  but  ihn  (ruid  TL-ij- 
!"■  *         ■    :       ■■ 


ij'^i;,  wjji' 


ill^     fjthlrl-ill- 


I  law,  the  Gond  raja  Nagdeo,  in  a.i..  3r»^.  Forty- 
eight  in  descent  from  htm  was  rajn  SAngnun 
Sa,  wlio  is  stated  to  hare  extended  hia  domi- 
nioM  over  fti'ty-two  districts,  only  iKree  or  four 
of  which  he  received  from  his  fadier.  The 
Narninghpur  district  came  under  die  Mandla 
rule  in  his  reign,  aud  he  is  said  to  have  built 
the  tort  of  Chaurngarh.  The  principal  im^ilo- 
menis  of  husbandry  now  employed  are  the 
'*  bakliar"  and  die  ordinary  plough.  The 
former  is  a  kind  of  scarifier,  having,  instead  of 
a  fihare,  a  broad  iron  blade  set  horizontally  and 
at  right-angles  to  its  body.  It  is  u^ed  in  pr<^- 
paring  the  land  fur  the  rain  crops,  twice  if 
possible  before  the  setting  iu  of  the  raius,  and 
twice  at^erwardj*.  Iron  pits  lie  north  of  the 
Narbadu,  near  the  Vindhyan  hilts;  and  lh« 
excavations  for  coal  have  been  made  at  Moh- 
jMini,  in  the  Satpura  hilU  at  the  debouchure  of 
the  Cliito-Kcwa  river. — Qasdteer  of  Ctntml 
ProtnneeB. 

NAIiTMEX  ASSAF^^riDA,  Syu.  of  F«k 
rtila  axAafretifla. 

NAliUL  KA-TET^  llixn.,  of  Dera  Gbaxi 
Khan,  a  comfHjund  oil  used  as  a  drug  in  somt 
eye  complnintJ*. 

N.UiUM^ANEL,  »Lu.tAX.     Cvaria  narum, 

1     NARUNGEE,    Pkrs.,  also     Naninght,  al« 
I  Kounia,    Gue.,     Hitid.      Citrus     aiu-antium; 
orange,  sweet  nn*nge. 

NARU     MNDl,     MiLR.iL.      Hemidesmui 
;  indioiis,  Ji,  Brown. 

NA.ULWALU,  Tam.  Cordia  angustifolia,  R. 
NATJU  VALLUM.  Malkal.  Croton  tiglium. 
NARVALI  FIBRE,  ^Vsqlo-Tam.  See   Nar- 
j  wnU. 

I      NAUVALU   ALUiAM,  Tam.     Specia    of 
I  Ojfdiii.  • 

I  NARVELL,  a  Ceylon  tree,  sometimes  called 
{  Janibu,  in  Tamil  and  Vortugiieae.  It  grows 
!  i4i  abnut  eighteen  inches  in  diamctc'r,  and  from 
I  ten  to  fourteen  fcot  in  height.  It  in  used  for 
I  the  frames  of  native  vessels  and  bniitjt,  but  li 
not  cHinaidorcd  a  very  duniblc  w<j«>d.  AAcr  il 
'  haa  attained  its  full  growth  it  produces  a  berry 
I  which  the  natives  use  as  fiiod.  This  seemn 
I  a  speoio.<^  t>f  Eugenia,  or  the  UiUenia  s^wocm 
of  Tliunborg. —  Ktiyf^  CfijUm. 

NARWALI  or  Narvali,  tibre  of  Cordia  angti»- 
tifoIiJt,  ropen  arc  made  of  die  libres. — M.  &. 

NARWULI,  Taji.  Cordia  anguatifolia  awl 
Cordia  obliipu. 

NARYANA,  see  Inscriptions 
NARYEUlii5D.  A  cocoa  nut  shell,  a  bad 
I  of  hiikka. 

I      NAS,  Hwn.     ^o^U•um  ca^lcstc,   ThibetMi 
barley. 

"*  \      llrsn.     Snuff. 

V-HIIAGA,  15wo.   Pcristiophe  bicAly- 


NASIR  JT7NG. 


NATATOKikS, 


KASxAImAa,  Kamily.   NaaaJ-Namah,  llisfD,^ 

IIS. 

^•(?i  I  BangLalon  u(  LMbiiiin. 

?^  monicey,  xveil  known  in  Labuan 
.  \xs  gloBsy  coat  is  richly  coloured. 

-?  rhyllantlua,  species. 
VK,  Rrs.     Eoiery. 
-TI,  HiXD.     PyruB  conimunia. 
iR,    Herd.,  Pbrs.,  Fshtu.   Cedriis 
.  niar  or  Himalayan  cedar.  Naahtar  or 
nBi(.iiuii.    i'tiBTU,   is  the  Pitius  lonpitbiia,  Jong- 
lavcfl  pine,  any  pine,  gnl  oa^htar  Hind.,  in  die 
KfTtbrina  axboresoena. 
NASHTA&,   Pbss.     Lancet. 
'"     ^IRI,   a  nomadc    race  of  Affgbans,  who 
the   Tcliki    and    Hutuki    countries   in 
■  \  the  Daman,  or  skirU  o!'  the  Suli- 
in    winter.     In   their  migrations. 
v;wiii  or  Ciiptaia  of  Forty, 
r  fjeiieral. 
.SA-SIH-L  I>-UIN  ABDALLAH  bin    Uraral, 
Bairi  , :-   BuLxavi  was  ihc  hlcnirj-  takhallua   of 
k*  1-diii  Abdallah  binOinar,  Alhei^aW, 

■t  "  v-iu-  11^99,  Hijf.  «yy.  HLs  lKK>k 
■  led,  N'izHm-ut-Tuarikh,  wliich 
Kiji.iin'^  wiit-  V'l  »cr  of  Chronological  Hj«ti>rie«. 
He  was  a  kazi  or  jndge.  He  has  treated  of 
OMt  of  the  Asinn  tnonarchs,  and  particularly  of 
thcaacicDt  Mciculs. — Hittor^  of  Geiufhizcan^  p. 
413, 

.VA-<(EKRA    RATJUA.    Malril.       Hoya 

bE2fO.,HlXD.  COCOS 

N ASXIJANGI.  DcK.  TriaiUhcmaobcordata, 

-•I'AL,  rind  of  the  pomegranate,  Punica 

!  m.      Besides    xta    asthngency     thia    is 

•  >)  ;tlone   oa  a  dye,  giving  a  somefwhat 

jW. — Powells   Hand-iool-^    Vol,   \. 

^?*AT!,Hisn.Pynu!  comraanis,  pear  tree 
■'"     "         ff.^,  sp. 

'tie,     a  term    UHcd   by 
:i:    in-iiu,     when    intending    to 
■  W  of  Christiana. 

iments^rsoldiers  raised  at  the 
OHvid  Ouchterlony  from  the 
loe  witl)  tlie  UriUflh,  atler 
-•n. 

I  tlio  Bombay  Dokhan. 
'        '  'M),  taken  in  tlu»  Dekhan 

onginaily  raiue<i  at  .C30,i.KJO,  was  sold  to 
J  W..in,in.r.r  tor  ;£7,0O0. 

I  i,  jtecond  ison  of  Nizam-ul- 
-..  T.  M  ^^-  .Jyath,  in  I74S,  he  awumed  the 
mbabahtp  of  tii«  Drkban.  He  took  partwitli 
ii*boa>fld  AJi  and  fhc  Britvib  a^7i.^t  Chandah 
i^luh  ind  thf  Frcneh.     After    varied  ibrtunes 
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he  dwelt  at  Arcot  in  an  indolent  and  vohiplu- 
oua  manner,  in  1750,  however,  he  again  io<ik  tlie 
field  against  the  French  but  was  kilJt'd  by  tlie 
Patlian  nabob  of  Cuddupah.  pnd  three  of  the 
conspirators  to  his  death  fell  in  one  day.  His 
death  gave  great  joy  to  Dnpleix,  Chandah 
Saliib  and  Pondicherry. — Onne^ 

NASTI,  Sax*.  Non-existence;  aunihilation, 

NASTI1C\,  S.  An  atheisr,  also  one  who 
denies  the  authority  of  the  Vod;ia. 

NASTRO  Dl  SETA,  It.  Ribbon. 

NASTURTIUM,  a  geniw  of  planla  of  the 
order  Braasicaces.  The  water-creaa.  N.  oftici- 
nale,  R.  Br.,  the  Sisymbrium  nasturtium, 
ZAttii.,  the  Lutputiah  of  India,  ia  cultivated  in 
gardens.  i 

NASTUS  ARUM)IN.\CEUS,  2ry.  Bam- 
busa  arundinacea. 

NASTUS  STRICTUS,  Sm.  Syn.  of  Dendro- 
calamus  strictus,  AW. 

NASUA,  see  Viverridn?. 

NASITK,  see  Nazuk,  Vishnu,  Viiwakanna. 

NASL'KANGI,  Dvk.  Trianlhema  obcorda- 
tum,  Jtojth.,  also  Trianthema  nionogynia. 

NASUT,  Hum.  Ijwmopa  turjjetlium. 

NAT,  BuiiM.     Spirit.     The  Nataresupi«f*cd 

to  bave  been  objects  of  Burmese  worship,  in  pre- 

buddliistic  times.     They  curre3]>ond  lo  tlie  Deo 

of  the  himlixia,  whose  piflcc  they  take  in  the 

i  Burmati  buddhist  system. —  Vule,  p.  17. 

NAT,  or  Nut,  in  Bengal,  a  wandering  tribe, 
who  are  dancers,  ac1^>rs,  athletic.  They  resemble 
the  gyjisies  in  habit**.  The  Nut  are  called  aiao 
NutSirki  bash  (dwellers  undt-r  mats) ;  those  in 
the  Dekhan  are  not  distinguishable  from  Dher. 

NATA,  Br5g.,  also  Nala  Kauja,  Hixn. 
Guilnndina  bonduc,  Linu. 

NATA,  Mal.,  Tam.,  Tel.  A  country,  relating 
to  the  country,  used  to  form  many  compound 
words. —  WiU. 

NATA  KAR^VNJA,  Bexo.  Cuilandina  bon- 
duc, Linn.^  fV.  an/l  A. 

NATA-KOTIilAR,  a  race  in  thcsoutli  of  the 
peninsula  ;  all  speak  Tamil  and  follow  hrah- 
minijsm,  they  are  large  merchants,  and  all  of 
tliem  have  the  marked  African  protruding 
HpR  and  nose,  sharply  cut  at  the  forehead, 

NATAL,  a  district  in  Africa ;  also  one  in 
Sumatra. 

NAT  AM,  or  Nattam,  an  extensive  tract  of 
mountainous  country  beginning  about  10  miles 
N.  of  Madura,  through  which  a  pni«  leads. 

NATARU,  Gtrz.  Second  marriage. 

NAT ATORES.  an  order  of  awinuuing  birds, 
viz; 

OnDBB  VIII.— NfttatorsB. 

A.  Tribe,  Longipennes. 

Fan*     Lariflse. 

Stth-fam,  Urin.-».  2  gen.,  5  sp.,  vii.,  1  Catarracta 
4  T>anis. 

l^uh-fain.  fitirninne.  I>i\\  I  Skitnmn-s,  1  gen..  I 
F.p.,  viz:    1    Rhvnchojta   alMcoUis.   Div.    2  Marsh 
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r#fM,  '**  U^-,  to  ap.,  I  Sylochclidon  ;  I  Gelocheli- 
rt'.n.  '2  Hydr-K-beliiloD ;  1  Th»l«»eui ;  1  S««iia;  3 
SUrriA  ;  \  StiTuuIIa.    Dif.  4  OcwiniV  Tenii,  '2  gien., 

1  sn.,  *Jt>Tivcho|>ri<>n  ;  '2  Anous. 

>rtm.  PrucellftriMa' ; «  yeo.,  1 2  «!>.,  m.  4  Diom*- 
do*  ;  4  Procellurm  :  I  Prion,  I  Peliouioides ;  1 
PufRnua,  I  ThalAssi  'Iruiua. 

B.     Tribe,  Toti^KiIniftli. 

Fatn.    P(«Ucftni'IiB,  h  gen.  12  up.  rix.  2  PluDton, 

2  8u1ii,  a  PckM-ftniw,  4  Gractilun,  1  Plottu, 
C     Tribo  I.MUt?lliro«treii. 

/V»rt,     Aiitttulic:  Goo(*e«. 

Stih-fam.  IMuuaicoptefliiiB,  1  gen.,  1  np.,  via.  I 
rm«uicoi)l^ru»  rusouii. 

•Sjth-fam.  AiLHerinit.  Die.  I  ^wvmrf,  1  g^n.,  2  sp.,  2 
Cyt^tw,  olor,  atniUi.  />n*.  2  ^/wwif,  2  jjud.,  4  m>.,  3 
Aoser,  1  Brrniclii.  i>ii».  3,  IWchmtf  O^tsge,  3  I>«n- 
drocygnu ;  2  Siuvi Jiornw  ;  1  XetUipuB.  X>h'.  4,  £DUF- 
fi^nkifi,  1  CoMirca  rutiU,  1  Tiid'>mii  vul|)iuii*er. 

fhh-fttm.  Anatiiue,  I  ^jpd.,  0  sulvt^cu.,  lOajx,  rit., 
1  Sp&iula.  n  Auos ;  I  OoHU ;  1  (liuilolaamuA  ;  1 
Mureca  .  3  QuiTtpionhitA. 

&iA-/(nn.  Fuligulin»,  I  geQ.»  I  sut>-gei^.  ftsp.. 
viz.,  4'Kiiligul»,  1  BnuiU. 

Suh-fttm.  Mergins,  1  gen.,  1  sp.,  viz.,  I  Mpt^^ub 
casUir' 

Fam.  Pi>licipiilrc.  1  gen.,  2  tp^  viE^  3  Padicep« 
cri^tntuei.  11iJlipp<?n0i8. 

Tlio  Gnlhitnrial  und  Natatorial  birds  begin 
to  arrive  in  Nopanl,  from  ihf  north,  towariL^ 
the  close  of  Aiigtwt,  and  continue  arriving  till 
l}ic>  mifldle  of  September.  The  firnt  to  appear 
nrc  the  common  snipe,  and  jnck  snipe,  and 
rMmchoea;  next,  thedcolopaceoua  waders  (except 
the  wood-rock  ;)  next,  the  great  birds  of  the 
hemn  and  stork,  and  omoe  families  ;  tlien,  the 
Natntnrp^  :  and  Itwtly.  tlie  wood-<*uck3,  which  do 
not  reach  Nepaul  till  November.  The  time  of  the 
re-appenrance  of  these  birds,  irom  the  south  is 
iho  iteginning  of  Mnnh  ;  and  they  go  on  arriv- 
ing till  tlie  middle  of  May.  The  Hnst  whidi  thus 
r«tnm  to  Ncpatd  are  the  smp(» ;  then  come 
tbe  teal  and  ducks  ;  then  the  large  Nutatores  ; 
and  lasOy,  the  great  cranes  and  storks.  The 
Gmllatores  which  visit  Nepaal  or  pass  over  it, 
arc  mncli  more  numerous  clian  the  KuC&tores  ; 
and  Mr.  Htxlgson  was  of  opinion  that  ob- 
servation in  the  plains  of  India  would  satis- 
&otorily  jiTQve  liiat  tliis  in  a  just  and  de- 
cisive indication  of  the  superior  prevalence  of 
wading  over  swimming  birds  in  that  extensive 
region.  India,  aA  he  suppcsc&f  is  too  hot 
for  the  NBtatore* — a  great  majority  of 
which  seem  to  atfcct  arrlic  regicow,  or,  at  least, 
hi^  latitudes.  The  wild  swan  was  never  .«t^cn 
•  tMn  but  once,  in  the  mid  winter  of  \h2S^ 
when  th«*  apparition  suggested  a  new  version  of 
the  well  known  hexameter, — 

*  Bala  avis  in  t«rrU,  albo^M  Btmlllima  eyrpo.* 
Such  a  bird  vt  never  stH^n,  hesuppoaea,  in  the  plains 
of  India  ?  None  of  the  Natatorea  stay  in  NepnnI 
beyond  awnekortwo.in  autumn  (when  the  ricr 
tteid*  tpmpt  themi  or   heynnd   a   few    dar^.    in 


few   tauV*  iiho*c  iikhcUiy   ptciludui  aU  | 
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molcstA^nn  ^HkMk    There   are   cormni 
throughout  thNlBt  U{K>n    th«  Urgvr    n\ 
within  the  nuiuntnins  ;  but  none  ever 
tlie  valley,  beyond  a  ilay  or  two  :  for  so 
however,  both  they  and  pelicans  luay  \>e 
occasionally*   on    the    banks  jib»t    inentjt 
The  htiniA  and  Sterna  »re   birds  which 
affect  the  high  seaa. — but  Mr.   H  ■'  ■ 
killed  both  t}iu  red-legged  gulL 
j>e!Rgio  teni,  in  the   V;illey    of  Ae^';iii',    iMjt 
itad  he  fishing  c:tglai ;  and  in  tmi})  wh^  shal 
limit  the  wanderings  of  these  long-wmg«d 
of  tlic  etheriul  expanse  ? 
NATCHENNY.  Saks. 


Miitamv.  Msfjui 

K«)ikB,'t5Jcitipullu, 
KrfwanM^Ut  T4 

Ponas4,  Tamidalu, 


Miiruo,  BRNa. 

Kogi,  l>tK 

Nfttchcnny,ru(*i,(iujLHiMi. 
Kleiiftine  comoiuiti,  Gt»rf., 
S9^.,  Lat. 

Eleusine  coracnna,  a  useful  grain,  ia 
throughout     British    India    and    is    ralen 
the    labouring    classes.     It  is  about  the 
of    mustard    seed,   and   darkish   coburetl.    Il 
is  made  chiefly  into  cakefl,  hut  xa  also  pre 
in  several  other  ways  ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

NATCilENNY  "RAJIRA,    Hun.     Ele 
corac^na.     8ee  Graminaceis. 

NATAiYEE,  HuKM.     A  tree  of  Mouhnei 
wood  used  for  posta  and   knife  handles. —  C«/. 
CtU.  Kr,  1862. 

NATH,  Sins.  Lord :  hence  Jaganatha, 
cubirly  Jagannath  or  Jtiggornath,   I^ordoflhel 
world,  a  name  e8}»eci»lly  applietl  U)  Krishna  in] 
the  form  in  which  he  is   wifrei)iipf>ed    at    the 
temple  of  Jaganath  at  Puri  in  OrLimi.     AU 
land  within  2()  miles  round  this  pagoda  is  con* 
sidcred  holy,  but  the  most  sacred  spot  is  an 
of  about  aix   hundred  and   fil>y    feet  sqi 
which  contains  fifty  temples.     Tlie   most 
spicuous   of  tliese  is  a   lofty    tower   about 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet    in   hei^U 
about    twenty-eight  feet  sqitarc    inside, 
tho    Bur  Dcwali.   in    wliicli   the  idol   and 
liroiher  and  sUter,  Suhhndm.  are  liMlged.     A< 
joining  arc  two  pyramidical  buildings.     In  one»| 
alMmt  forty  feet  square,  tlic  iilol  Li  worHhipfiedfj 
and   in   the  other,   the   ft»od   prepjtrr<l  for 
pilgruiis  is  distributed.     T^lu^e  buildings  wi 
erected  in  s.  d.  1 108.     The   walls  are  oovei 
with   atatucs,   many   of  which   are   in  highlj 
indecent  puntures.     llie   grand  en(nuu-e  is  oi 
the  eastern  side,  and  chue   in   thr  outer 
stands  an  elegant  Ktone  column,  iliirty-fivc 
in   height,  the  shaft  of  which    is   formed  of  i 
single  block  of  basalt,  presenting   sixteen  sidee^j 
The  pedeittid  ts  richly  oniamentod.  The  coliinil 
is  surrnitidcd  hy  a  finely  sculpturrd  statno 
llanuman.  ibo  monkey  chief  of  the  Rnmavnna.] 
Thei-stablishmeniof  prioitU  and  others  belong- 
he  temple  has  btrn    stated  to  consiat 
•ousand  nine  hundred  familie:c,  for  whf 
the   diuly   provision    is   mormous.     The   holj 
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NArnDWARA. 

^aoA  a  pivsentcd  lo  the  idol  tliree  times  a  day. 
Ilia  m^iia  taats  about  uii  hour,  duriDi<;  whioh 
tim^  Ow  dsnrttt*  girls,  the  Deva-dasi,  belong- 
■'■\e  exhibit  their  profei^sional 
Mi^  buildm^f.  Twclvy  festivals 
are  erie>>rateii  during  the  year,  the  principle 
of  which,  14  the  nat*h  Jattra.  Jaganath's 
temples  ar?  n\ao  niunemus  in  lieiigal,  and  are, 
iawiahtj,  of  a  prramidical  form,  nurlng  f-he 
mtomLU  cif  worship  they  are  «hut  up.  The 
imagr  of  this  g<)d  in  Orl'va,  is  a  rude  block 
of  wood^  and  haa  a  friphtful  vintage  with  a  dis- 
tcndnl  mmith.  His  arms,  whicli,  as  he  was 
tanaed  wiihotit  any,  have  been  given  to  him  hy 
t^  priests,  arc  ofgoUI.  He  is  Korgeoiialy  dres»- 
ei»  M  tkv^  also  the  ntlicr  two  idols  which  accotn^ 
puxy  hxm.  In  a  compartment  in  the  temple 
ef  Rama,  he  is  represented  in  company  with 
Bila  Rftma  and  Subhadra  witliout  arms  or  legs. 
TWk  idols  are  doubtless  handed  down  fn>m 
pfM»ra>tinazuc  times. — Col^a  Myth.    Hind.y 

Sa3t^.,  or  Nath,  comiptly  Nauth, 
m,  andNatan,  Tah.  A  lord,  a  mas- 
k!  bnme  by  some  claases  of  religious 

B-  See  Kala  Priyanath. 

'  T,  BmtM.    h\  Pegu,  a  forest  term 
for    -^  It  have  died    from  natural  causes. 

Th  ■  '-rr.:  -'^ms  to  be  applied  also  t*:!  ^eavined 
tiin'  -.  r  to  trees  that  have  been  girdled. 
Nail  '•  V  ik  trefts  ouffht  to  be  removed,  hut 
|tt;  1  -  ','-"-.  Ti.'  f-ik  tree  below  six  toot  in 
jrr  '.-  I'  !-  Im-  i;:,.  A.— McflUlhind't  Report,  \ 
S  .-.  2  ;   Dr.   BrnH.dv*,  l^eUrtian  from  ' 

lA.  of  Oovt.  of  [i¥iux  Foreign^  Dept.,\ 

A  ■>. 

A'ARA.  This  is  the  most  celobrat- 
t^of  tUchindoo  Apollo.  lt#  etymo- 
fvtrtftl  (dwara)  of  the  god'  (Nat'h). 
'.mport  n«  his  more  ancient  shrine 
*  ♦ 'f  '  worltracnd.'  Nnt*hdwara  is 
\.  N.  E.  of  Ortdipoor*  on  the 
n-.MK  -a  linf  Bima<«.  Although  the  prin- 
rotort  of  the  followers  of  Vishnu,  it  has 
T«*y  rcmorkable  in  its  utnintnro  or 
u  It  owes  its  rclehrity  entirely  to  the 
1 ,  «ud  tj»  he  the  Rftnie  that  ha« 
i  at  Mnt'hura  ever  since  his 
n  eleven  and  twelve  hunl^red 
;.  A^  confaining  the  represcn- 
*  the  gfv^fl  of  the  hindoos, 
!ie  most  frequented  plaooa 
\t  must  want  that  attrac- 

lindoo  which   the  caves  of 

iliores  of  the  distant  Dwarica,  or  the 

rjj,  the  place  of  the  nativity  of  Krishna, 

f   to   his  imagination  ;  for   though   the 

ra,  in   which  Kaniya  disported 

no  longer  resound  to  the  echoes 

n;7h  the  waters  of  the  Yamuna 

.  witli  the  blood  of  the  sacred 


NATRALOO. 

kine.  still  it  w  the  holy  land  of  the  pilgrim. 
It  was  ill  the  reign  of  Aurungspb,  that  the 
pastoral  divinity  wtw  exiled  Irom  Vrij,  that 
classical  soil,  which,  during  n  |>eriod  of  two 
thoiwand  one  hundred  years  had  been  the 
sanctuary  of  his  worshipper*,  lie  had  been 
compelle«l  to  occasional  llighU  during  tlie  visi- 
Utionn  of  Mahmood  and  the  first  dynasties  of 
Affghan  invaders  ;  though  the  more  tolerMnt  of 
the  Mogul  king»  not  only  reinstated  him  but 
were  suspected  of  dividing  their  faith  be- 
tween Kaniya  and  Mahomed.  Akbar  waa  an 
entbusinfit  in  the  mystic  poetry  ol  Jydeva, 
which  painte  in  glowing  colours  the  loves  of 
Kaniya  and  Radha,  in  which  lovely  personifica- 
tion the  refined  hindoo  abjures  all  sensual  m- 
terprctations  asserting  its  character  of  pure 
spiritual  love.  Jehnngir,  by  birth  hidi  a  Rnj- 
imot,  was  equally  indulgent  to  the  worship  of 
Kaniya :  but  Shah  Jehan,  also  the  son  of  a 
Kajpoot  princess,  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of 
Siva,  in  which  ho  was  initiated  by  Sid-rup  the 
Sanyasi,  Sectarian  animmity  Ls  more  virulent 
than  faiths  totally  dissimilar.  Here  we  see 
hiudoo  depressing  hindoo :  the  followers  of 
Siva  oppressing  those  of  Kaniya  ;  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  driving  the  pastoral  Apollo  from  the 
Parnassus  of  Vrij.  At  the  intercession,  how- 
ever, of  a  princess  ofOodiptx)r,  he  was  replaced 
on  his  altar,  where  he  remained  till  Aiu-ungxeb 
became  emfK?ror  of  the  Moguls.  In  such  de- 
testation did  the  hindooa  hold  thi?  intolerant 
king,  that  in  like  manner  as  they  supposed  tlic 
beneficent  Akbar  to  be  the  devout  Mokund  in 
a  former  birth,  so  they  make  the  tyrant's  body 
enclose  the  .<wul  nf  KnI-yamnn.  the  foe  of 
Krishna,  ere  his  aj>otlioorti»»,  from  whom  he  fled 
to  Dwarica,  and  thenoe  acq\ured  the  nam*?  of 
Rinchor. —  TotVs  Bajiuithan,  Vol,  i,  pp.  621- 
622. 

NATH'H — ?  Timber,  a  log  of  wood,  u  beam. 

NATH'H  BAWA,  see  Jogi. 

NATmiR,  Gcz.     Canes. 

NATICA  MELANOSTOMA,  see  Molhmcs, 
Neritidje. 

NATIKI—  ?  Tetranthera,  sp, 

NATI-SCHAMBU— ?  Eugenia  malahariea. 

NATIVE,  the  tenns  Hiudoo,  and  Native  of 
India,  are  the  ordinary  names  hy  which  the  idol- 
worshipping  people  and  mahomcdans  of  British 
India  are  at  preseat  known,  but  tlie  terms  are 
al!  of  very  recent  use.  The  hindcto  pet^ples  to 
whom  they  are  applied  are  only  now  rtiaing, 
under  the  firm  sway  of  the  British  rule,  and 
never  before  had,  nor  couJd  have  had,  one  com- 
mon designation.  Natives  of  India  first  sat  on 
tbe  petty  jury  on  the  25th  July  1828. 

NATIVE  BLISTER-FLY.  Meloc  telini. 

NATIVE  CINNABAR,  see  Cinnabar. 

NATIVE  TOMPANION,  see  Egret. 

NATRALOO,  Himd.     Sweet  Potato,  is  the 
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NATCJNA3  ISLANDS. 


SATUKK  WORSHIP. 


n>ol  of  BatatAi*  edulH.  Cfutiittf,  which  is  MM,  '  non^  tMong  or  Qiioin  Hill,  in  lat.  4*  3'  N., 
roa«tcd|    and    eaten.     It   \s  of  two   kimh  nr  |  (i(«iinni?  Kan»y  in  lat.  4^  N. 
coloura,  white  nt\t\   red.     The  white  i.^  8iip|»ns-  :       NATl'UAL  HISTORY,  :»ee  Ajaih  ul  M 
ci\  t*i  have  heen  broiipht  from  some  forciizn  hijul,  |  Itikat,    nnu-h    of   wliich  is    fabuloufi.     N 
nnd  itndcr  tlit.9  suppoiiiion  it  h  called  Walait4>c  i  and  its  \aried  ^cQtwry  aiid  objects,  itx  bt 
itatnUivt,    European    or    Foreign  natraloo,  and  |  or  trcen  or   bea*tii  or  »ea»,   form  nf>   snhj 
the  other  Nat  ka  Natmloo  or  country  Natra- i  of  wonder  to  either  the  Indian  muhomediin 

the 


loo.  The  white  is  the  better,  the  oorreet 
Hpeltiog  for  the  Batatas  edulis  or  sweet  potato 
is  Nntr-alu. 

NATRON,  Fr.,  Grb.  Sod®  seaquicarbonas. 
iSodiB  bibora«.  Carb«jnate  of  soda.  Natron  i» 
abundant  in  the  ricinity  of  Ava,  where  it  is 
iwed  by  tlie  Burnie**^  instead  of  soap,  aud  they 
cull  it  •'  canh  soap.'* — J/ojwii. 

NATRON  LAKE  of  Lunar,  sec  Lunar  Dyee, 
Alkaline  ininoraU. 

NATS-fATAM-CIVA,  Cocculus  cordifolius. 

NAT80-KARAM,  Tax.     Soap. 

NATSU-PIA,  Bhot.  Galtus  ferrugineos. 
Gmel. 

N  ATTALA  (?)  The  name  of  a  claw  of  $!avc» 
in  Karnata. 

NATTAMAKAN,  also  Nattamakkal  and 
Nattamar.  T*sr.  A  sub-division  of  the  Valala 
tribe,  hiL'diiinflmen,  farmcw. 

NAT-TA-MIN,  Bttrm.  A  reddish  pey  wuod 
of  British  Burmah,  U»»o  jyniinod,  and  recom- 
menced for  cijjar  boXf«.  Breaking  weight  129 
lh«. ;  n  cubif  fitoi  weigh.s  Xi  Iba.  In  a  I'ull- 
prown  tree  on  fiond  m\\  the  avo-ra^e  length  of 
the  tniuk  to  the  first  branch  Is  60  feet,  and 
average  jprili  me.osurcd  at  6  feet  from  the 
gToand  ifl  0  feet.  It  «eIU  at  4  annajs  per  cubic 
fix)t.— />r.  Braml'vi,  Cal,  Vai.  Kv.  im^, 

NAITA  VADAM  TOTTAY,  Tan.  The 
fmjt  of  Ttrminalia  c^tappa. — Linn^  7Jox6., 
jr.  4-  A.,  Wifr*U. 

NATTKS.  Fb.     MrttJ*. 

NATTOO-BADAMjAM.TerniinaUacatappa. 

NATTU,  Tkl.  Iftcha^nnm  piloaum,  R.  H', 
Mnti,  Jour,  Lit.  atvi  Sc.,  ii,  139,  cura.  /c,  p. 
144,  Br.  475.  ThiA  \n  the  gram  that  iufcnu 
the  regada  or  bla«.'k  cotton-^i^il  to  the  great 
detriment  Af  cultivation.  It  i»  called  kunduru 
nattu  or  '*gric%'ou.*-weecl."  Br.  237,  to  diatin- 
F^iah  it  from  jaraka  uatlu,  or  "grans-weed" 
whidj  \a  Cynoilnn  daciylon. 

NATTU  VADOM  MARAM,  Taji.  Termi- 
nalia  catappa,  Linn.,  Ht>rh.^  W,  ^  A^  RHeedt, 

NATUM  MUNGALA  VANL0O,Tku  Bar- 

NATUNAfi  ISLANDS,  in  the  CMna  8ca«, 
extend  from  the  coast  of  Borneo  a  ifrcat  way 
to  ihff  north-west  and  are  ;uTan(;ed  into  ihc 
north,  great  or  grand,  and  e;outh  Natunax. 
The  north  Notunns  compnxe  i'ulo  I^ut.  Pulo 
Stokoncr.  Ilie  frrf^&t  or  grand  Natuno,  iH 
'  l^ulo  Boong  Onran,  and 
.    39'  to   4**  i*V  N.     The 


hindoo. 

NATURIv-WORSniP.  or  Tot€mi»iu, ii a 
in  wlueh  natural  objects,  trees,  lakc5,  st 
mail,  Ac.,  are  worshipped.  Ar,cx)rding  ! 
the  earliest  Bactrian  ftiith  was  a  purr  u:\i\xx 
worship  na  recorded  in  the  V'edad.  That 
superseded  by  an  ethical  faith,  when  light 
flarknesK,  auntdiine  and  atorm,  bccaiao  re 
flonted  by  good  and  e%'il,  but  in  the  chan, 
Xoroa*tfr  denotes  the  ispihtA  of  evil  by 
t4?rni  Dcva,  common  to  the  old  Aryan  diT 
uities.  The  Bactrian  religion  continued 
changed  aniongKt  the  Aryan  cmigrantii  uui 
liicy  reflchcii  tlie  Punjab.  In  the  wcat, 
thu^ttra  Sjpihimu,  the  Z<>rna«ter  of  Kuro 
of  tite  mightiest  int«llcctH  and  greatest 
of  all  time,  appeared  in  the  reign  of  \ 
t;i8pa.  a  I^rtrian  king,  towardd  the  yi 
•VKJO  b.  c,  Hia  conteiM[N>raries  accounted  hi 
as  u  bla«i})hemer,  atheist,  firebrand,  worthy  <il 
death,  and  he  watt  regarded,  even  by  hi.<i  o 
adherents,  and  aiW  .(tome  centurie&,  as  ih 
founder  of  magic,  a  dorci'.rer  and  deceiver ; 
HipjMKTates,  KudnxiL=i,  Plato  and  A 
l(>ukt!t]  un  him  as  a  great  spiritual  hero  am 
earliest  sage  of  a  primeval  epoch.  Zoroaiit«r*i 
views  arc  exprcased  in  a  hynui,  or  Gatha, 
ijwting  of  eleven  Il-line  strophes.  It 
to  have  been  conipofied  on  some  great  publis 
occasion,  and  offers  tlie  choice  of  following  a 
true  patli  or  of  continuing  in  the  existing  su 
stition,  and  in  the  3rd  strophe,  amiouiice«  ih 
prcflence  of  two  twin  spirits,  the  Good  aud  th 
Banc,  and  commands  them  to  choo«ic  betwe«tL 
them.  In  the  fifth  strophe,  ho  names  Ahur» 
Mazda,  the  All  Holy  and  All  Tnu- ;  Uierd  i$ 
no  mention  of  the  n.*ime  df  Ahriman,  later 
regarded  as  that  oj'  the  evil  prinoiple,  but 
in  the  seventh  strophe  Armaiti  is  namod  M 
the  mother  of  the  cori>orcal  world  who  cnniM 
with  Power,  and  with  Truth  and  with  Pielj  to 
succour  this  life.  Lat«r,  this  religion  degen^ 
rated  into  magiaui :  ironi  this.  Persians  h%v« 
derivcfl  their  Shnh-River :  Ashta,  or  Truth  it 
the  second,  which  has  become  the  Ardi  Beheshi 
of  the  Parfti :  ami  tlic  third  is  Vuhu  Mano, 
signifying  the  guod  pious  mind  or  piety,  out  o 
which  haa  grown  tlie  later  term  Bahutau 
Zoroaittcrs  doctrine  s]>rcn<l  trom  Bactria  iu(o 
Modia.  But  in  the  year  h.  a.  2ii:i4,  '/ajtosaUit^ 
a  king  of  Mcdia^  conquered  Babylon  wltcro  llw 
true  magwm  as  taught  by  the  diwiples  of  ^jtv- 
ast«:r,  sMXJti  mingled   with  Chaldean  }ihiIosopby 


iBWfior  u  high  «ith  two  high  Rionntxinr,  Goo-  ,  and  under  the  deipotumx  of   Xfrxc«  aud  otlicr 
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KAVCLEA. 


kaoolea  caoamiia. 


90  early  aa   Ihe   liniGs   nf  Artaxi?rie5, 

irere    introduoetl    into   Pewia,  glaringly 

ry  of  the  etljico-apiriiual  nature  ol' 

'»    religion,    which    ha*    now-a-day:? 

Jl|^i!liCfmted   into  a   firo-wowhip  and    magical 

ibnyiila.     Zoroai^trians  used  the  Zend  lun^age 

vhich  is  newer  than  the  lantmage  of  the  Veda«, 

bat  Met   than  Sanncrit.     'Jlie   Bactrian   lan- 

nage   m   commonly   called  Zend :    the  Vedic 

fcu^inagre   ts  stereotyped  Bactrian.  the   Zend  is 

|tiM  eoDUAuaUuu  of  Uiis  old  Ba^*trian  tongue, 

1  vtib  twt>  pha.s«s  of  whicli   we  arc  acquainted. 

'Ose  of  litem,  tlie  language  oi  the  Zend  books, 

that   of    the  cunoilr.irm   inscriptions 

.  -la  and  Darius  down  to  Artaxerxos  11. 

TUe  Saiiscnt  U  the  weakeocd  proae  (onn  of  the 

ciVi  Ha«Mriiitt,  tlie  tK>eticAl  form   ot'  which  exists 

io  the  hymns  of   tJie  Kig  Veda.     These  h^-mns 

transmitted,  orally.  Literature  proper  only 

lenoes  with   Sanscrit  after   it   became   a 

'Iramal   language,  and  it  became   the  sacred 

lui^Cita^   about   tbe    year   1000   n.  c.  at  the 

ka^nuiiig  of   the  fourth  age.     lioth  Vedic  and 

ifianjicrit  were  at  fir^t  living  languages,  spoken 

by    the    people.     Spirit-worship,  amongst  the 

Aiy&o  hindoos,  the  non-Aryans  and  the  Parsees 

rians,  has  alinnst  displaced  the  Nature 

ipaf  Utc  Vedas. — LtiJjfjock^  Orujin  of  Civil. 

9 ;  Bw^scn^  Ood  in  ffitit.,  VoL  i,  pp.  270 

iUli;     T,Mrs    Rajajtthan,    Vol.  ii,  p.   217; 

B^U'  ',%  F6U,  iiiaW  iv.  See  AtTghanis- 

tia.  ..  -reeks  of  Asia,  Iran,  Koh,  Kabul, 

Iqacnpuotts,  idemiramis,  IJmdoo,  Kattywar,  Zo- 


NATU  VADOM  COTTAY.  Seeds  of  Ter- 
■iaalia  catAp|ia, 
NAD,  IliTcn,  A  boat,  a  ship.  Nau-Khodali, 
master,    corrupted    int^i  the  Anglo-liindi 

AV,  HixD.    Soccbanim,  sp. 
NAU,  ili50.,  Saxs.    Nine  ;  nau-naga,  nine- 
also  Nau,  RixD.  New, 
in  llie  wuth  of  India,  a  class  of 
_ed   in   civil  lite,  who  came 
fioM  rut.     They  are  fair  men. 

^  '-nuft  nf  plants  of  the  natural 

crdt .  .  LinfiL     The  following  i'[>e- 

Qoi  MMv  iK.uuwu  iL>  occur  in  the  Eartt  Indies*  vii*; 

acUa,  Iluv/.  PvnAng,  Java, 
cadamba,  Harb.  ruuinsula,  Beiigah 

raiittolaU,  \V,jtt. ? 

ctrrbitSoni, Malayann. 

ftOAitoatJi,  Rarh.  Ceyl(>n. 
cx>ntifotia,  fitxrb.  Brilii*li  India. 
eUipticu Pen/iUiJ. 


g&mbier. 
KUfara,  y 
Una<u.  .' 

OT: 

par 


1J„,.I    \f.! 


ayimo. 

ca?. 


.  AmlKj^^Tia. 
.'Ih«>t,  Peuang. 
"X>   British  India. 
—  Moluccas, 
th.  Coromandel. 
TOtiiadifoUa^  Hoxb.  Chittogong. 
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scandeus,  iSm.  N.  K.  India. 

.vleruphyllft,  Hnnt,  ^euaIl^;. 

RewiUora,  Hiixh.  As^auu 

Btasifructua,  lUixh.  >'.  K.  India. 

uudulata,  lioxh.  Moluccas. 
NAUCLEA  ?  ? 
Babdat,  Hiin).  I  Behm.  Hind. 

Bliudu,  ,.      I  Hiridu.  Mabs. 

L'nder  these  namcfl,  Captain  Sankey  notices 
a  nice,  clean  working,  NaL^wre  wooti,  of  a  yel- 
low colour  and  straight  grain,  which  has  ajipa- 
rcntly  but  little  essential  oil.  It  is  very  scarce 
but,  wlien  obtainable,  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  all  purposes ;  in  strength  it  ranks  next  to 
"eyne,"  and,  therefore,  if  procurable  in  large 
quantities  and  of  a  proper  eize,  would  be  a 
moat  viUuable  wood.  The  tin»ber  procurable 
ranges  from  15  to  17  feet  in  length  and  ia 
about  3  feet  in  girth.  Major  Pearson  considers 
that  this  is  the  Temiinnlia  bollerica;  the  timber 
in   colour    is   similar   to    the    Hurdo.— Copf. 

NAUCLEA,  species. 
Hagin-kao,  Can.  |  Uarin  mom,  CAi«, 

A  tree  of  Canam  and  Sunrla,  frequent  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  ghats  to  the  south. 
Wood  described  as  being  strong  and  serviceable 
for  houses  and  implements. — Dr,  Gibson. 

NAUCLEA,  Species.  Htein*g3r-lah,  Bdru.  A 
woiid  of  British  Bumiah  of  a  light  chesnut 
colour,  recommended  for  furniture.  Breaking 
weight  208  Iba.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lb?.  43 
to  56.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  flrat  branch 
is  40  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  tJ 
feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet.  It  sells  at  8 
annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr,  Bra/uliSf  Cal.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

NAUCLEA,  species.  Hteinthay,  Boem.  A 
wood  of  British  Buminh.  Breaking  weight 
170  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  35  lbs.  In  a  full- 
grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  IcngtFi 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  30  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  Uio 
ground  is  fl  feet.  It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic 
foot.— /)r.  /Jmm/w.  Cat.  Cat.  Rt.  1802. 

NAUCLEA  CADAMBA,  JlyxK,  Wttcde. 

Kitdapa  cUottu,  Tut 


K:i<l<J:im,         Bkxo.,  Hintj. 
Maoo-ka-doon.  Buuu. 

Miu>i  tiio,  „ 

Kutldik-vaiino,  C'a..n. 

H.-tliimbn.^>t8,  SixuH 

Volln  iibTliUubi,  Tax 


Pronlchfinamu, 

Kadi  in  t  manu, 

Prc'iikaniiiiu  clicltii, 

Kodomtiif. 

Uud  nkftha  lc.i  mba , 


'TW\%  13  a  noble  omamenial  tree  of  all  Britisii 
India  and  British  Burniah,  it  lias  orange-co- 
loured (lowers,  collected  into  hejid.i  tlie  8i;Ee  of  a 
.small  apple,  it  ia  common  in  Ceylon,  up  to  an 
ele^'atioii  of  2,0o0  feel ;  it  is  found  in  Travancore 
and  in  the  Dekhan.  It  attains  a  height  of  70 
to  80  feet  with  a  girth  of  from  6  lo  15  feet  and 
a  stem  of  32  feet  to  the  nearest  branch.  It  is 
made  into  boats,  its  flowers  arc  offered  to  tlic 
hindoo  deities,  it  is  used  for  vojious  kinds  of 
furniture.     The  wood  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour 
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NAtTCLKA  CORDXFOUA. 


NATJCLEA  PAKVIFOLIA. 


Kelilodftiii, 

Bkko. 

ITWau. 

Bvau. 

Heddo, 

Can. 

YMIv«a, 

« 

Uurdoo, 

Emu. 

UAldOO. 

Uedoo, 

Mauk. 

»ut  Itx)»c  grained.  A  cubic  foot  wciglia  Iba.  37. 
It  selU,  in  Bumiah,  at  8  annas  p«r  cubic  foot, 
is  suitable  for  furniture,  anfl  19  uaetl  fur  building 
purposes.  Acconllng  to  Hindoo  mythology,  thus 
u  one  of  the  four  altady  trees  tliat  grow  on 
mount  Mcro,  the  others  bcinf^  the  Eu^rnia,  the 
Ficus  indicH  and  Ficiis  religioen. —  TViw.  En, 
PL  Zeyt.^  Captain  MaedonaUi^  Dr.  Cl<^hom, 
Col.  Cat,  Ex.  0/1862,  CapUiin  PuelUinMad. 
Cat,  fit.  1862.  /rviWV  Mad,  Top. 

NAUCLEA  COADUNATA,  Raxh.  ;  DC. 
Bakmet^i^uM^  .Sinrh. 

Common  in  Uie  warmer  f>art8  of  Ceylon. — 
Thw.  En.  PI.  Ztyl,  ii,  p.  1.37- 

NAUCLEA  COKDIFOUA,  Roxb.,  W.  ^'  A. 

Adumbay,  Txn. 

MuDM  cagambfl,        Tam. 
Bonoaru:  Daduga,     Tkl- 
Bettaaapapa  :  Poavupu- 
kadjmi  „ 

Paspoo  kaimmi,  Tir. 

Holondho,  Ubia. 

This  large  tree  prows  in  the  hot  drier  part* 
of  Ceylon,  and  abundantly  in  the  mountainous 
diatricta  of  the  peninsula  of  India  ;  it  is  a  com- 
mon tree  in  the  coast  forests  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  but  ne%'er  found  inland, — it  is  get^ 
ting  scarce  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsiu*,  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  N.  W.  Provinces.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  trcse  of  Juhbulfiore,  ,i'*nndant,  and  its  wood 
much  in  request,  being  ligiit  and  easily  worked. 
In  Behar  it  is  common  and  resembles  a  young 
sycamore.  Its  strength  U  not  great,  but  it  is 
lasting  if  not  exposed  to  tlie  weather.  In  the 
Siwalik  bills  it  yields  a  poor  wood  used  for 
planks,  but  which  quickly  decay.  In  British 
Burmah  it  appears  as  a  large  tree  of  regular 
growth,  hut  not  very  common.  Wood  yellow, 
rather  close-grained  :  used  to  make  combs,  may 
be  expected  to  prove  valuable  for  iumiture  ;  it 
decays  when  exposed  to  wet.  In  Ganjam  and 
Gumsur,  it  attains  an  extreme  height  of  76  feet 
with  a  circumference  of  7  feet,  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  first  branch  being  30  feet : 
but,  in  British  Burmah,  in  a  full-grown  tree,  on 
good  soil,  the  average  lengtli  of  tlie  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  80  feet,  and  average  girth  mea- 
sured at  6  feet  frum  the  ground  is  10  feet,  and, 
there,  a  cubic  foot  weighs  42  lbs.  and  sells  at  12 
annas.  The  wood  is  pretty,  yellow,  rather  close- 
grained,  soft,  and  easily  worked.  In  Coim- 
liatore,  it  is  much  used  for  common  purposes 
and  sufltaios  a  weight  of  320  lbs.  In  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  it  is  roort  extexisivdty  used  for 
•11  purposes  of  planking  in  in-door  work.  Tlie 
timber  deteriorat4»  from  steeping,  and  therefore 
shoold  not  be  floated  to  its  destination.  In 
Gtunsur  and  Ganjam,  on  account  of  its  size  and 
iUmttAj  it  is  ufled  fur  boats,  which  are  made 
a  nngle  log  by  simply  scooping  out  the 
and  affccrwards  shapening  in  a  rough 
la&aiifir.  It  is  also  used  for  the  masts  of  native 
tocMtira,  and  is  cut  into 
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planks  and  made  into  dour^,  boxes,  &c.     It  ia 
beat  suiu^d  for  work  which  is  :^heltered,  beds' 
house  carpentry   fiuiiiture,  said  to  be  a 

wood    for    model   work,   it    polishes   well,  

sembles  box-wood,  and  is  good  for  turning; 
but  it  cracks  and  warps.  It  is  used  for 
making  slates  for  scholars  in  native  schools. 
h,  close-grained,  very  durable,  much  employed 
in  building  and  joiner  work,  and  when  var- 
nished looks  very  pretty  being  much  atfected  b/ 
aJtemationa  of  dry  aad  wet  weather,  coula 
probably  be  crcosoted  with  ndvontage.  At  ooe 
time  there  were  great  forests  of  this  tree  in 
Kamaou,  btit  these  have  been  thinned.  The 
tree  rises  with  a  clear  stem  of  30  to  40  feet, 
and  has  a  girth  of  0  to  12  feet.  When  grow- 
ing .singly  it  throws  out  branches  close  to  tbc 
groiuid,  and  gives  support  to  itself  by  pro- 
jecting large  buttresses,  from  tlie  bole.  Timber 
when  freshly  cut  is  of  a  light  yellow,  turning 
to  a  nut-browu  ou  seasoning. — Dr,  J.  L.  St^wart^ 
p.Ud;  Cat.  Cat,  Ex\  1862;  CUffKom^  Punjab 
Report,  KuUu  and  Kangra,  jk  82  ;  Thw.  ; 
Drt,  Wight,  Gihmm^  Brandts^  Hoxb,^  Hookir^ 
Him.  Jonmal,  Vol.  i,  ^».  26;  Cijiiain  Ma^ 
donakl.  Col,  Cat,  Ex,  1»02  ;  Mndnu  ExhAiUi 
Mr.  Rohdfy  MS.  ;  Mr.  Thompstm. 

NAUCLEA  DlVERSIFOLlA,  WaU, 
llingab  ?  Bingah  ?       BtmM.  |  Pungah  ?  BiraK. 

A  wood  of  British  Burmali,  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  not  much  used  but  may  be  recommended 
for  furniture.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  45. 
In  a  ftdl-grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  ia  60 
feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  ftom 
the  ground  is  7^  feet.  It  sells  at  8  annas  per 
cubic  foot.— I>r.  Bmrulis'  Cat,  Cat,  £r.  1862. 

NAUCLEA  GAMBIR,  Syn.  of  Uncaria 
gumbir,  Ro^b. 

NAUCLEA  PARVIFOLIA,  Roxh.,  W.^  A. 
CcphalanthuB    piluUfcr, 
Lttm. 


N.  parvifiorm.  Pert. 
N.  orien talis,  Ottrtn, 
KiUham,  Beas,  Havi. 

Htein,  Bvok 

lledoo  mara.  Can. 

Nser  oodumlMy,  ,. 

Yctega,  „ 

Ytttegal,  „ 

Kyon.  HixD. 

Pbakloo.  KAXAn.*f. 

Kuddum,  Mahb. 


Kalozn ;  Kanun, 
Kaim ;  Keim, 


PAjuaa 


llelciabo,  Suftia. 

>ir  kuddembay,  Tam. 

BotA  Kadimi,  „ 
Bottta  IcAdapa  chettu,    » 

BuLa  kadambe,  ^ 

Buta  Kanmee,  Tkl. 

Moondo-mondc,  Ukxa  f 


This  large  tree  is  found  in  the  western  and 
northern  provinces  of  Ceylon,  in  the  hot,  drier 
partfl  of  the  Ulaud,  whore  its  cloac-grained  hard 
timber  is  used  for  common  house-building  pur- 
poses. It  weighs  lbs.  42  to  the  cubic  foot  and 
is  calculated  to  last  40  year*.  Dr.  Wight, 
writing  in  Coirobatore,  says,  it  lias  a  strong 
fine  grained  timber,  sustaining  400  lbs.,  and 
yielding  considerable  beams,  dark-cokmred,  bul 
aoon  rots  if  exposed  to  wet.  From  the  fine- 
ness of  its  grain  it  seems  well  fitted  for  cabiatt 
purpoeesy  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  worked.    On   the   western  coast  it  is 
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VAVTOjIDM. 


NAtmLtDA 


le  piirposcs  required  in  the  hilis,  and 
ie  Ci^»nvc^anc<;  ol*  limber,  &c.     This   seems 
the  Nanrali    or  Narvali    tree,    Ordia 
angiifltifoLJa  ;  roped    are   made  of  the  fibres. — 

NAUSHADAH,Ili2«D.  Sal-ammoniAc ; cblo- 
rido  of  ariunoniuin. 

NAUSHADAR-KANl,  Hwd.    An  artificial 
bi-smlphurct  of  arsenic. 

NAUTCII,  HiXD.  A  dance,  a  Hindustani 
nautch-girl  does  not  dance  like  Taglioni  and 
Cento,  but  by  a  movcrncDt  of  women's  feet  to 
niuttic.  The  dancing  of  nautch-girls  on  public 
l^occoiuons  is  always  decorous.  They  are  to 
fJ^  Etiro|>ean  dreary,  not  only  not  graceful  but 
'■  nionotonona,    wearisome. — Kaifc^s   Ckristianiltf 

NAUTILID-E,  a  &mily  of  coj)halopod- 
oufl  molhiscs  ;  according  to  I^nmrck,  they 
constitute  the  sixth  family  of  his  Polythulamotu 
'ccphalnjHvIa,  onsiating  of  the  genera.  Dis- 
■corbites,  Sidcrolites,  Polys toinolla,  Vorticialia, 
fmumulitcs,  and  Nautilus.  Tu  tiiesc,  Mr.  (i.  B. 
'Sowcrby,  jtm.,  adds  SimpIegaA  and  Endo«j- 
ihonites.  In  the  system  of  M.  DeBIainville  it 
the  tifth  family  of  his  PoIythaJamacco,  and 
fcomjirisca  the  genera  Orbulitcs,  Nautilus,  Poly- 
[slomclla,  and  Lontieuiitm.  Tlie  genus  Nautilus 
la  the  type  of  this  family.  The  species  inhabit 
^thc  seas  of  warm  climates,  especially  those  of 
rAsia  and  Africa,  and  their  ifttand^,  Amboyno, 
[Zanzibar,  and  New  Guinea  ;  and  the  Pacific  and 
,ustntlian  Oceans.  The  pottition  of  Nautili 
[»raon;^t  the  Cephalopod  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Clau  1. — Cephalopoda  CephoJopods. 

OnnKU  L— uilinuichiato. 

Section  A. — Octopoda. 

Family  I. — Argonautida, 

fBtWfl.    Arf^onautA,    Argonaut  or    paper  sailor  ; 

recent,  4  K\y^  foMU  1  ap.,  Syn.  octhoe,  nautilus. 

Family  II.    OctopodidK. 
tionuu.    Octoi'iw,  Km:.  4^J  sp.  Syn.  cUtoptis. 
Suh-mmu.    Tnimortopu*,  roc.  2  sp. 

rinnoctopus,  Finned  octopua,  rec.  I  sp.  P. 

cordifurmifl. 
Elctlono,  rec.  2  sipcciea. 
Cirrolouthie,  K'c.  I  specie*  C.  Mullen, 
riiilonexis,  roc.  H  speeles. 

8£CTioN  D.— Decapoda. 
pAini.Y  in.— Teuthid».  Calaipwrfwi,  or  Squids. 
&uB-rAMii.Y  A.— Ilyopsidffi.   Eyes  covefed  by  the 
ikin. 
Qehxiia.   Lolif^,  Cnlamary,  rec.  21  sp.    8jm. 
teuthifl. 

Teadopts,  fossil,  5  sp. 
G<niatui,  nc  1  vpccies ;  G.  amisna. 
8ei4ot«uthu,  roc  13  sp. 
BeKjteuthia,  fottil,  6  sp. 
0©<tt*i»t>i^.  ft^Mil,  9  9\u  Syn.  bclcmnueepia. 

\jt\i\  -All. 


Eyoa  naked. 


UITUl 

I 


I 
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Onychoieuthis.  UDciiiated  calamaiy. 

sp.  Syn.  ancisixoteuthia,  onychia. 
Enoploteuthis.  Armed  ciilaman%  r«c.  10 
Syn.  aacistrochiruB  and  abralia,  octopod 
teuthia. 
Ommostrephes.   Sagittated   cnlamary, 
14jip. 

Family  FV.— Belenmitidic. 
Ok-NRIIa,  B«?lemnite8,  fossil,  HHJ  5p. 

The  Itvlenimtea  tiHve  l>ccn  divided  into  [^nnl 
by  the  pn^ence  and  position  of  fuirui 
in  the  aorfacu  of  the  f^uard. 
8KCT10.V  L— Acoili. 
Sui^tctian  1.    Acuarii,  20  sp. 
2.    Clavati,  3  ap. 
Sfction  fr,— Oastrootcli. 
SiUfiifctwn  1 .     Canaliculati,  5  sp. 
2.     Hastuti.  lU  ep. 
Skction  hi.— Notocoali,  9ap. 
Rtrlemniti?llft,  fi>feil,  5  .«p. 
AcanthoteuthiB,  foeeil.  Syn.  kelxao. 
Bolemnoteuthis,  recent,  also  fusalL 
Conoteutliis,  foAful. 

Family  V. — St^piadie. 
Oenkra.  Sepia,  rec.  30  sp.,  fossil,  b  sp.  Syn. 
sepia. 
Spiruilrostra,  foBdl. 
BeloptenL  fossil,  *1  sp. 
BelemnoBta,  foasU. 

Family  VI.— SirinUidtt. 
Oencs.  Spirula,  rec.  3  sp. 

ORDKa  II.— I^tnibnuiehiata. 
Family  I.— Nautilidds. 
Oknkra.  Nautilui^.  rec  2  or  4  sp.  fossil,  100  «|k 
^ib~genera,  Aturia,  fossil,  4  sp. 
P  Disci tes,  fooail. 
Temmxhoitus.  fossil. 
Cr3n>t<>ceraj»,  fiwril. 
Utuitoa,  fofisil,  16  sp.  Syn.  hortol 

trocbolites. 
TrochooeniB,  fossil,  16  sp. 
Clymenia,  fossil.  43  sp. 
Family  IT.— Orthocemtida!. 
GENF.RA.   Orthoceras,  fossil,  lt2&  sp.  Syn.  goal 
cenu,  cyclocerae. 
Sub-ffffiera.  Camerooenui,  foeaU.  27  sp. 
Actinooeraa,  fossil.  6  stk 
OrmoMras,  fossil,  3  sp. 
Huronia,  fossil,  3  sp. 
Endoceras,  io^iU  12  sp. 
Ounioceras. 
Oomphoceras.  fossil,  10  sp.  8yn.  apioeeti 

poterioceras. 
Oncoceras,  fossil,  3  sp. 
Phragmoceras.  fossil,  S  sp. 
CrjtocerAs,  fosbil,  ^  sp.   Syn.  campalita 

apltfceras. 
Oyrooeraa.  fossil,  17  sp.  Syn.  nautilocerati 
Aacoceras,  fossil,  7  sp. 

Family  III.— AmmonitidK. 
OKnmu.  Ooniatitea,  fossil,  ISOsp. 
Bactriics,  fossil,  2  ap. 
CeratJtes,  foasil,  S5  an. 
Ammonites,  fossil,  530  sp. 
Crioceras.  fossil,  9  sp.  Syn.  trupffui 
Toxocsras,  fossil.  Hup. 
Ancyloct^ras.  fossil,  3d  sp. 
Scaphites,  fixail,  17  s]>. 
Helicooeras,  fosdl,  11  sp. 
Torrililes,  fossil.  37  sp. 
Hamiles,  foasil,  58  sp. 
Ptychocenw,  fossil,  7  sp. 
BaculitCA.  fossil,  1 1  sp. 
The  Pftper  uautilud  is  one  of  the  Argottatil 
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Ugkt «»  a  tl&ktf  of  futkxu  upun  the  wiad. 
Keel  tipwttxxl,  from  the  deep  emerKeU  a  shelly 
Tbe  OAtiTe  pilot  of  tliie  tittle  barque, 
nils  oat  A  tier  of  o&tb  on  either  side  ; 
Hpwrlii  to  the  wtifting  breeie  a  two-fold  nail, 
Aftd  ■tounted  up  and  glid«d  down  the  billuw. 

Montgomerif. 
XAVACHARUM,     Tax.     Sal     ammoDiae, 
Muriate  of  ammonia. 

XAVAGRAHA  ARATANAM,  we  Hindw. 
NAVA-KHAXDA,  or  Nine-divwioTii»,  is  tlie 
title  vf  an  account  of  India,  which  wa»  first  dw- 
cnbed  by  the  utronomers  Parasara  and  Varalia- 
llihin,  «itbough  it  wa«  probably  older  than  tlieir 
line,  aad  wsa  afterwards  adopted  by  ibe 
aoAon  of  several  of  the  Puranaa.  According 
kt  thb  lirnuigemcQt,  Paochata  was  the  uhiet 
dknici  of  tiie  ceotraJ  division,  Magudha  of  the 
eaaC.  K^linga  of  the  south-«a«t,  Avanta  of  the 
aoatlk,  Aniirta  of  the  south-west,  Siudhu-Sau- 
rint  of  the  west,  Harohaura  of  (lie  north-west, 
Mawixaof  the  north,  and  Kauuinda  of  the  north- 
The  division  of  India  into  five  great  pro- 
wouM  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
one  during  the  early  centuries  oi  tlic 
r^riatian  era,  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  Chinese 
pUgrtms.  and  IVom  them  by  all  Chinese  writens. 
AceofdiAg  to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  th(>  centre 
vraa  ooedpoed  by  the  Kuru  and  Panchala,  in 
the  east  vras  Kamarupa,  orAstuim ;  in  the  south 
vera  tlie  Pundua,  Ralinga  and  Magadha,  in 
the  west  were  the  Surushtra,  8ura,  Abhira, 
Arfauda,  Karosha,  Makva,  Sauvira  and  Saind- 
kava,  and  in  i)k«  north  tiie  Huna,  Salwu,  Sa- 
Lala,  Rama,  Anibaahta  and  Parasika. — Cun- 
mngKamj  AndetU  Oeoff.  of  India,  -pp,  5,  7. 

NAVAKIRE,  near  Pootoor,  21  niilea  from 
iiffna,  in  Ceylon,  is  a  remarkable  well  which 
tmok  and  fiUls  once  every  twelve  hourd  and 
ftEtasm  the  same  quantity  of  water  howuvcr 
drawn.  It  U  aliuded  to  in  Sinhad's  travels. 
NAVA   NLVLIKA,  Tbl.  Jo-sminum  sambac, 

AGGAR,  ICG  Kattyawar. 

NAVA-NAY,  Ca5.  8etaria  italica,  Italian 
siilet;  it  in  grown  in  very  few  places  in  Mysore, 
and  serres  as  fix>d  (or  poor  people. — AT.  E* 
Oif. 

KA  VANDGARH,  or  Naondgarh,  is  a  ruined 
f.r  -7  L'^o  to  300  feet  square  at  top  and  80 
iV  it.     It  is  situated  close  to  the  large 

vUiage  oi  Uiuriya,  15  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of 
Bettuh,  and  10  miles  trom  the  nearest  point  of 
th«  GandaJc  t\\^x.  The  ancient  remains  con- 
isst  of  a  haxidaoine  atone-pillar,  surmounted  by 
» Boo  and  inscribed  with  Asoka*s  edicts,  and 
of  three  lowa  of  earthen  barrows  or  conical 
Dwunds  of  earthy  of  wluch  two  rows  lie  from 
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north  to  south,  and  tlie  third  from  east  to 
Tlie  stupus  usually  met  with  arc  built  eil 
of  stone  or  of  brick ;  but  the  earliest 
stupos  were  mere  mounds  of  earth,  of  which 
the5p  are  the  most  remarkable  8j>ecimen8  tliat 
General  Cunninglum  had  seen.  He  believes 
that  tiiey  are  the  sepulchrdl  monuments  of  tlie 
onrly  kingfi  of  the  country  prior  to  the  rise  of 
buddliism,  and  that  their  d:itc  may  be  assumed 
as  ranging  from  600  to  1500  u.c.  Every  one 
of  these  barrows  is  called  simply  bhisa,  or 
**  mound,"  but  the  whole  are  said  to  have  been 
tlie  kots  or  fortified  dwellings  of  the  ministers 
and  nobles  of  raja  Uttanjuit,  while  tlie  fort  of 
Nuvandgarh  was  the  king's  own  residence.  The 
word  stupa  meant  originally  only  a  "*  mound  of 
earth,''  and  this  is  the  meaning  ^vcn  to  it  by 
Colcbnwke,  in  hia  translation  of  the  *  Amara 
K«aha/  The  author  of  the  Ceyloneae  *  Atlha- 
katlia'  exjjlaiiw  that  they  arc  yakhatlhanani, 
or  edifices  belonging  to  Yaklia,  or  demon-wor- 
sliip.  The  Yakha  in  Sanskrit,  Yakslia  and 
Jaksha  were  the  attendants  of  Kuvera,  the 
G<k!  of  Riches,  and  the  guardians  of  hit}  trea- 
sures, and  their  chief  residence  was  called 
Alakapura.  Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Gandak  there  was  a  city  named  Ala- 
kapjK),  inhabitwl  by  a  people  named  Balaya  or 
Buluka  who  obtained  a  share  of  Buddlia's 
relics. — Cunniny/wm,  Ande^  Qtog.  of  htdia^ 
pji.  448,  4.50. 

NAVARA  CHETTU,  also  Navili  chettu, 
Tkl.  Ulmus  iniegrifolia,  R.  ii,  68  ;  Cor.  78. 
Holopctahi  integiifoUa,  PhtJichon,  H\  Ic,  19G8. 
Roxb.  calls  it  >i'uli,  it  is  also  pronounced  Ncmoli 
or  Nnmali  by  the  mountaineers. 

NAVARATRICAM,  Tam.  See  Kali,  Nava- 
ratri,  Nau-ratri. 

NAVARIA,  Mal.  Selaria  iudica,  Italian 
millet. 

NAVA  S ARAM.  Tkl.  HydrochJoraie  of 
ammonia. 

NAVELLUMARAM,Tam.  a  Malabar  tree 
which  signifies  "  tongue-wood,"  It  grows  to 
abrmt  fiiieen  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty 
feet  high  :  it  is  considered  a  strong  and  durable 
wood,  and  more  particularly  so  under  water. 
Tl»e  native  carjienters  prefer  it  for  the  fnimes 
of  small  vessels  in  consequence  of  its  (>trength 
and  durabiUty. — Edye^  FoTfJsU  of  Malabar  and 
Cmxara. 

NAVICELLA,  a  genus  of  Molluscs;  see 
MoIIusca,  Neritida?. 

NAVTLE— ?  Oil  seeds  of  Bassia  latifolia, 

NAVILI.  Tbl.     Ulmus  integritblia.  Boxh. 

NAVIM  JIITTU.  or  Mayura  sikhi,  Tkl. 
Actinopteris  radiata,  lit.  "  Peacock's  crest,** 

NAVIS,  Pbbs.  Writing,  Khuah-navis,  a  good 
penman,  IV, 

NAVURU,  or  Nagaru,  Til.  Premna  toraeu- 
to3a,  WiUH.,  n,  ui,  76.  JV,  Ic.  1468. 


NAVAB. 


NATAKT7  POKNA. 


NAVY,  during  the  rule  of  the  English 
East  India  Company,  the  first  application 
of  ihipa  in  wvr  was  to  auppreas  piracy  along 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  fleet  was  named 
the  Bombay  marine,  but  about  1833  was 
Ranged  to  ilie  Indian  Na\7.     In  1350,  the 

!t  vaa  aa  under : — 


Moozuffer  (Steam  Frigate.)  ... 
S^tnirikmiSf  (Sieam  Frigate,] ... 
Z«nobia,  (Stonm  Friij.itf,) 
Auckl&nO,  ^Su?*aj  hngate,)  ... 
SesMtm,  <Steam  Frignts,)    ... 

Quaen,  (Stum  Frigate,) 

AjdjUu,  (Sta&m  Psclut,) 
Psrooxe,  (Sceam  Frigrat«,)      ... 

Acbar,  tUMtD  Pocket,)   

Victgrui,  <St«ani  Packot,)      ... 

B«renic©,  (Troop  Ship,) 

MeduM,     

Wttocri^    

Aaoyria*    m.    .•. 

Nimrodf     

Conuttr       „     ... 

Meteor, ... 

Pliwel,      „    .^    ... 

Satellite,    

Kapler,      

Conquaror,       

Hoaaee,     „ 

Indus,        ...     ...     ... 

Jhelum,     

Chenaub, 

Mootnee.  Flat, 

Bunhr»t«a,  Iron  Flftt,     

SuUedge,  Aonmmodation  Boat, 

HWMD. 

BavM,       ;.    ... 

Snake,       , 

Kadjwaree,      
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Haiitin«»,  (Receiving  Ship)        
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Elphinstone, 
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Clive,       
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Euphx«t«fly     .„    

68 
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Tigm,     

56 
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Coiutanee^      

41 
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Mahi,      „    

41 
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Sbecmab,   PatS«ta«r,) 

34 

56 

Pownah,  ( 'att&mar,)     

36 

4a 

Uargwt.  Yacht,    

18 

61 
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87 
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M»ldiva,(Sun'oyingT«KlBr,)    

Cardira,  (Survfl/ing  Tender,)    
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40 

16 
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... 
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SO 

NAWA,  Amb.  Arenga  saccharifera,  LahilL 
The  Gomali  palm  tree. 

KAWAB,  A\<  ■  ■■  naib.  a  aovereign, 

A  vteeroy,    cvrr.  -b,  al«o  the   high«t 

It*  :iMgn  in   India. 

M^Dfi  (LTQ  Baha- 
w,  Dnwla,  UmriL,  Jah,  Nuwub. 


NAWAB  GANJ.  the  battle  of  Nawabgaiij, 
in  Oudh,  occurred  on  the  14th  June  1868. 

NAWAB  NADDI.  a  amall  rirer  in  the 
Bareilly  district. 

N  AWAIT,  HiXD.,  lit.  new  comera,  a  body  of 
moharoedans  of  a  fair  xanthous  colour 
aeem  to  be  Persians,  but  the  roohami 
eouihern  IndiadeKribe  them  aa  descendants 
some  citizens  of  Medina  who  attempted  to  carry 
otf  the  corpse  of  Mohammed,  and  were  therefore 
exiled  and  driven  from  city  to  city. — Qantxm-^-' 
Islam,     8ee  Nau-ait,  Mahomedon. 

NAWAR,  Hdtd.,  of  Spiti,  mustard  seed. 

KAWEL,  Hind.,  Syzy^um  jambolonum. 

NA^VEL  BUSI  EKAGU,  Tkl.  Vitex  arbo- 
rea,  Rnxb.^  IVufde, 

NA\VELMARAM,TAJf.Ca]yptrantheecaryo- 
phyttifulia,  Eugenia  caryophyllifolia,  the  Syxy- 
gium  janiboianum,  WiUd^  SwartZy  Raxb,^  9V.ff* 
Nawel  Pullum,  Tax.  Fruit  of  Calyptranthea 
caryophyllifolia.  Nawd  Wood,  Axolo-Tax. 
Wood  of  Eugenia  caryophyllifolia,  Calyptran- 
thea caryaphyllifoUa, 

NAWLEE  ERAGU,  Tat.  Vitex  arborea, 
Roxb.,  Rheede. 

N  AWLEE,  TsL.  Ulmua  integrifolia  R(s^» 

NAW-MARAM,  or  Nagoo  maram. 
carpus,  species,  a  very  strong  and  durable 
common  on  the  lower  elevations  of  the  Nei 
ries :  an  ordinary  aiied  tree. — Melvor,  M. 

NAWUOZ.Pbrs.  New  year's  day.  Je 
institution  of  that  festival  is  placed  by  Sir  Wil- 
Liara  Jones  at  eight  hundred,  and  by  Baiilyaod 
D'Hancanrille  at  three  thousand  two  h 
yeara  before  the  christian  era.  If  one  ' 
sparing  of  centuries  in  his  calculation, 
others  appear  extravagantly  profuse  in  theira. 
— Jontit  iShcrt  But,  vf  J'Ifnia  ;  Ou$t^'$ 
Tra^U^  Vol.  i,  p,  226.    See  Nau-riz. 

NAXOS  EMERY,  is  regarded  as  granular  or 
amorphous  corundum  coloured  witli  iron,  and 
is  not  known  to  occur  in  India,  where  corun- 
dum is  used  by  the  people  in  its  place.  It  ia 
principally  imported  into  Britain  from  the 
island  of  Naxos  in  the  (rrectan  Archipelago, 
and  was  found  by  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  to 
consist  of  Alumina  86,  Silica  3,  Oxide  of  Iron  4, 
total  93. 

NAYADI,  corruptly  Nuade,  BIal.  An  out- 
caste  tribe,  found  only  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Cochin.  They  are  the  most  dcigraded  of  all  the 
low  tribes. 

NAVAKA,  this  is  an  honoriftc  appeUation» 
used  amongst  most  of  tho  races  in  the  annlh 
of  India,  under  the  pronunciations  Naik,  Nai- 
kan,  and  in  the  plunU  Noidu.  It  is  olx)  in 
nse  in  Oie  native  army  of  British  India  aa  the 
designation  of  a  non-<x>mniisioned  officer  eqtu- 
valent  to  a  corporal. 

NAYAKAII,  see  Polyandry. 

NAYAKU   PONNA,  or  Muyyaku  ponna. 
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pBcudarthria  viacida,  W.  ajtd  A»f  pro- 
bably an  fiironeous  lorra  of  Muyyaku,  q.  v. 

NaYA   KUU0U>'DU,   «i-\eH.    Cirmainon. 

NAVALU.  Hivn.  In  Sptd,  an  astriagent 
wucai  or  tirigs  used  iii  dyeing. 

NAYANA  PALA,  see  Inscriptions. 

NaYAVAYUE— ?  Pokniaia  icosandra. 

NAV-KYAT-HGYING,   Bubj*.    EcUpae  of 

KAY  ^AMPA^  alao  Pyoaru,  C^.  Mesua 

NAYLA-TUNGADU,  alao  Nik  Ponna,  Tel. 
Senna^ 

NA-Y'0(M3A,  Bfrm.  A  Tenaaserim  wood, 
of  maximum  girth  3  cubits,  and  maximum 
length  22  ieet.  Scarce,  but  found  all  over  the 
ToBMMmD  provinces.  When  seaMned  it  floats 
in  VBter*  It  is  a  durable,  tolerably  good  wood 
with  S'  carled  grain  ;  uaed  by  Burmese  for  oar.^, 
mitdi  like  English  oak  in  appearance,  but 
ieflcienK  ID  tenacity.  It  is  scarce,  and  equally 
^aod  woods  ar«  abundant. — Captain  Dance. 

NATOOTA,  or  Munja,  i.  «.,  preaenta  car- 
cried  in  state,  a  mahomcdan  ceremony. 

NAYOB,  B»50.     Cicca  indico,    IV.  and  A. 

NAY'PALAM  VITTILU  NUNAY,  Tel.  Cro- 
tan  oil. 

NAYPALUM  VITTILU,  Tzu  Croton  seed. 

MAZAfi,  Ab.,  Hinti.,  Pkbs.  A  present,  a 
Sne  or  fee  paid  to  the  state. 

NAZARETH,  or  Naanra,  ad  it  is  now 
called,  a  small  town  six  miles  west  from  Moimt 
Tabor.  It  is  siuuit«d  at  the  western  slope  of  a 
dfl^^t^  ralley,  encompassed  by  rtxky  moun- 
fiUM  of  no  great  height,  but  meeting  together, 
at  H  were,  to  guard  it  frum  intru»ion.  Within 
dui  aediided  enclosure,  all  smiling  aud  verdant, 
Chnat  WM  conceived.  Here  he  returned  at  an 
early  age*  *&d  passed  the  days  of  his  youth. 
Sootftain  are  these  facts  in  a  historical  point 
of  TWW,  that  to  this  day  throughout  the  east, 
tfioas  vfao  believe  in  the  divinity  of  his  mission 
aic  caOed  by  way  of  derijiion  Nazej^ni,  or 
MawBTB*  meaning  followers  of  the  man  of 
Kasatdh, —  Hobiyiion'B  Travels  in  iWestineoitd 
Byim^  yd.  i,  p,  209  ;  De  Syri(^ ;  Morier^t  Se- 
wi^  Jmtmdtf^  p,  109. 

NAZARITE,  Numbers,  vi.  18,  'the  Na^a- 
Rte  xbaU  abave  the  bead.'  The  hindoos  af^er 
%  low,  cease  to  cut  their  hair  during  the  term 
rf  the  row  ;  at  thcexpiration  nf which  time  they 
ifaave  it  off,  at  the  place  where  the  vow  was 
It  ia  a  veTy  ancient  form  of  votive 
Acts,  xviii,  18.  Ceuchrea  was  a 
oo  the  east  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
oppoBfie  to  the  Lecheum,  another  port  on  the 
waet-  Here  a  christian  church  was  planted 
bv  I%al ;  tot  wc  find  him  commending  Phsbe 
ti  the  regards  of  the  Roman  believers,  as  a 
■otvat  of  the  church  which  is  at  Ccnchrea. 
(BoB^  ^«^,  1.)     By  this  pioua  ieuxale  he  aent 


from   Corinth  his  epistle  to  the  Romana. 
has   been  a  subject  of  much  dispute,  whether 
it  was  Paul  who  shaved  his  head,  or  Aquila. 
Chrysostom,   Isidore  of  Seville,  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond,  Zcgeriia,   Kruemus,    Baronius,    Pearce, 
and   Wesley,   refer  the   vow  to  Aquila ;  while 
Jerome,  Augtiatine,   Bede,  Calmet,   Dodd  and 
Rciscnmuilcr,  attribute   it  to  Paul.     The  latter 
opinion  is  the   more  probable.    The  iEtliiopic 
and  the  Latin  versions   refer    the  vow  to  both, 
reading  they  shaved,  instead  of  having  shaved, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding. 
It   \a    probable     that     Paul   had     become  a 
Nazaraeus    votivus,    and,    consequently,    bad 
bound  himself  to  obser^'e  the  law  of  the  Naza- 
rites  for  a  certain   time.    The   Nazarsci  votivi 
(Num.,  vi,)  were  reiiuiredlo  abstain  from  wine, 
grapes,  and  all  inebriating  liquors,  during  the 
rime  of  their  separation.     They  were  also  to 
let  their  hair   grow   without  cutting,  till   the 
days  of  their  vow  were  fulfilled  ;   then  it  was 
to  be  shaved  off,  and  the  appointed  sacrifice  to 
be  offered  in  the  temple.     From  this  practice  of 
the  Jewish   Nazarites,  the  heathens  probably 
derived    their    custom    of  consecrating    their 
hair,  in  times  of  daiiger,   &c.,  to   their  divi- 
nities, which  Lucian  represents  as  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  with   which  he  himself  had 
complied.      The    emperor    Nero    is    said,  by 
Suetonius,  to  have  cut  off  his  first  beard,  and 
to   have    devoted   it    to   Jnpiter   Capitolinus, 
placing  it   in  a  golden   box,  set  with  jewels. 
Nazaritism   was   j>artly  a  religious  institution, 
anil     partly     civiL  and   prudential.     Its   laws 
wcix*   promotive  of  tliu  strictest  sanctity,  and 
calculated  to  preserve  the  health,  sobriety,  and 
temperance   of  the   community.     Hence,    we 
read,  '*  her  Nazaritea  were  purer  than  snow, 
they  were  whiter   than  milk."     (Lam.  iv,   7.) 
Sami^on,   Samuel,  John   the   Baptist,  and,  ac- 
cording   to   the   rabbins,    Absolora  were  Na- 
zarites,  and  Joseph  is  said  to  have  been  nazir 
echaiv,  which  wc  translate,   '*  separated   iirom 
his  brethren."  but  which  the  Vulgate  renders 
**  Nazaraei  inter  i'ratres  soos."    Persons  recover- 
ing  from  sickness,  or  preserved  from  danger, 
frequently  took  upon   thera  the  vow  ;   and  it  is 
probable,    that    Paul    had    experienced  some 
deliverance  on  this  occasion,  which  the  histo- 
rian has  not  narrated.     At  the  present  time  in 
Persia,  if  a  child  be  sick,  the  mother  frequent- 
ly makes  a   vow,  that  the  razor  shall  not  come 
upon  his  head   for  a  cert^n   time,  and  some- 
times for  life,  as  in   Sam,  i,  11.     When   the 
time  tliat  is  limited  expires,  the  child's  head  ia 
shaved,  money  is  collected  from  the  relatives, 
and  sent  as    nazr  or  offerings  to  the    mosque, 
and   consecrated.      Homer  speaks  of   parents 
dedicating  to  some  deity,  the  hair  of  their  child-- 
ran   which  was  cut  off   when    they  came  te 
manhood,  and  consecrated  to  the  gods.  Achilles 
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cnt  off  hi'^  K>5Uen  locks  a 
trooliw,  iinti  threw  them  into  tlie  river,  h» 
fnther  hrtvuijf  deilicaied  them  to  tlie  river-god 
Spcrchiiis.  In  the  South  of  India,  at  the  saercfl 
hill  ol'TriiMity.  thoiwandsof  both  sexes  nnnnally 
cut  off  their  hair,  and  leave  it  us  a  votive 
offerini^. — Milnerit  Srtftii  VhurtJifK  o/  A*ia^ 
pp.  lUl-lll:  Jliad.  IV.  xxiii.  i».  U9.  ^c; 
^iinofid.  Vol.  i,;».e98. 

NAZIM,  Ar.,  Hixn.  A  superviaing  servant, 
a  nrnhomedan  official  name  for  a  eunuch. 
Jcijioor  and  BooriHi  are  the  only  two  of  the  Raj- 
|M»r_»t  principiilit-ici  wlio,  adopting  the  mahonie- 
dan  custom,  have  contaminated  the  palaces  of 
their  queetw  with  tlie  presence  of  tlu-se  crea- 
lurefl.— W':  TVkTji  flryrMf/wn.   Vol.  ii,;>.  3.S2. 

NAZIR  JUNG  succeeded  NiRam-uI-mulk  in 
the  Dekhan  and  gave  to  Mahomed  Ali  the 
title  of  Nahoh  of  the  Camutic. 

NAZM,  Ak.,  Hixd.,  Pbrs.  Order,  amn^e- 
ment  :  j^oetry,  aa  diatinguiahed  from  Nasr, 
jjjtise. —  WiU. 

NAZIC,  an  offering  from  an  inferior  to  a 
auperior,  a  present,  a  sight,  a  look  :  it  is  the 
present  sent  before  aa  in  the  time  of  (Oen., 
xxxii,  18)  Jaciib  and  Edau,  when  the  servants 
«iid  it  is  a  present  sent  tmio  my  I^rd  Eaau. 
1.  Samuel,  ix,  7.  Then  said  Saul  to  hin  servant, 
"  Uut  hehohl,  if  we  go,  what  shall  we  bring  the 
man  ?  for  the  bread  is  spent  in  our  vessels,  and 
tluTc  is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of 
Clod  :  what  have  we  ?"  It  is  very  common  in 
liritiali  India  fnr  a  fH^reon,  who  is  dcsiMus  of 
asking  a  favour  ftwm  a  superior,  to  take  a 
jfreient  of  fruits,  or  sweetmeats  in  his  hand. 
If  not  accepted,  the  feelings  of  the  offerer 
ore  greatly  wounded.  The  making  of  presents 
to  appcaiw  a  (rai>erior  is  also  very  common. 
Tltcre  ivrc  periodical  nccaiuons  in  Persia, 
at  which  all  who  are  admitted  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  its  monarch  are  expected 
tn  ap(»ear  before  him  with  a  present.  Of 
tJu^so,  the  chief  is  tlie  No-Roi,  or  new  year, 
which  occtirs  about  the  end  of  March  or  bo- 
ginning  of  April.  Plural  Naxrana,  taxes  or 
prc<u<nts. — Fraaer*t  Jovtmey  into  Khoranan,  j*. 
214. 

NAZUC,  Hi5D.     Zizj'phua  jujuba. 

NAZUL.  Hittd.  Property  belonging  to  Gov- 
ernment usually  in  charge  of  District  Local 
Fund  Committee*,  the  projjerty  is  chiefly 
hoiBCK,  gardens,  nr  plota  of  land  in  cities.  In 
ibc  Pnnjab  the  variowt  mizul  gardens,  (i.  e.. 
(3oTornment  property)  are  generally  planted 
with  mangoes,  as  well  as  other  trees ;  and  the 
right  to  sell  the  fruit  is  sold  on  contract  by 
iiurtioQ  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  ;  the  pro- 
jHTTiy  of  a  large  garden  like  tlml  of  Sbali- 
nuir,  at  Lahore,  is  something  very  coaiidcrable. 
—  ittwfU,  p.  27». 
NBUBAY,  Bum.    A  Burmese  wood,  od«  of 
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the  AnacardiaceiD,  hu 
—  Major  Beit$on, 

NDALO — ?    Colocasia  nmcrorrhiM, 

NE,  Uixn.     Hordeum  hexastiohum. 

NEAGAM^EcTPT-Achynrntht-saspera.  Linn, 

NEAMAH.  also  Tir-ud-jamaicl,  Arab.  Tlw 
ortirich.  See  Stmthionida?. 

NEAUA— ?  Ct»coa-nut  palm, 

NEAUCHUS,  the  general  whom  AlexandlT 
the  Great  commissioned  to  anrvey  the  Southfrt 
Asiatic  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indttt  10 
that  of  the  Tigris.  He  sailed  akmg  the  ooast. — 
Jtnl.  in  \5tJt  CeiU,  See  Iiiscriptio>as,  KUlua 
Island. 

NEATS  FOOT  OIL,  used  as  a  softener  uf 
leather,  Ate.,  &c.  See  Oil. 

NKHBE,  Ar.     A  prophet. 

NEBEDE.  Sison.  A  Ceylon  wood.  uwmI 
ibr  common  house-building  purpoaes.  The  tree 
grows  ifi  the  8«iutliern  and  western  jjarts  of 
the  island.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  51  lbs,,  and  it 
is  esteem<Hl  Ut  last  20  ycom, — Mr.  Mtndi*, 

NEBKK,  Ab.  Khamniw  nabeca. 

NEBONG,  a  Pcnang  wood  of  a  dark  colour. 
It  is  from  a  tall  and  thin,  but  straight  trw : 
used  for  rulings,  i^  Nibong. 

NEBOO,  Bkxo.     Citrus  acida,  acid  hme. 

NEBUC1L\DXEZZAR.  kingof  Babyluu.  de- 
feated  Nechao  11,  near  Kar-chemij*h  n.  c.  605 
while  crown  prince  :  he  burned  and  pillaged  the 
palnccand  temple  of  Jcnwalein.  B.  c.  r>80,  Jeru- 
salem raxed,  Zedekiuirs  children  slaiu  and  his 
eves  then  put  out.  He  died  b.  c.  568.  The 
name  ctf  Nehuchaiinczxnr  is  written  in  manj 
wa^'s  in  the  Bisutun  inscription,  we  have  Na- 
bokhodroiwor,  Nabukhadrachar,  and  Nahukhu- 
drachar.  In  piure  Babylonian  insrriptions  it 
undergoes  even  more  numerous  changes.  In 
Daniel  he  is  called  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Nabn- 
chodonoflor,  in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvi,  v.  7)  lh« 
name  is  written  NebuchadreJizar.  The  fiwt 
comiwnenl  of  the  word,  Nelx?.  was  the  luunti 
of  a  Babylonian  divinity,  (Isaiah,  ch.  xlti.  r 
1.)  The  intercluinges  which  tnJce  fJace  in 
consonants  is  slutwii  by  the  names  of  several 
Babylonian  kiiti:^,  as  given  by  the  Greeks; 
thus,  the  Labunitus  of  Herodotus  is  called 
Xabunidus  by  Berosos. — LayanCf  Nin€nrh, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  177;  Bnn$en.  See  Kranganore, 
Nineveh, 

NECHA,  Hctd.  a  pipe  of  a  hooka  or  of  a 
still.     NiH^ha-Clianghani  is  a  kind  of  hooka. 

NECHETTV  KALUNG,  Tah.    Uoctcs 
mandeJiana. 

NECHO,  a  king  of  Elgypt  who  reigned  abfmt 
600  years  a.  c.     He  was  desirous  of  joining  t}i« 
Rod  Sea  with    the  Mediterranean.     He  is 
said  to  luive  commanded  some   Phceniciaiu 
sail  from   the   Red  Sea  to  the  Medi 
round  ttie  C-ape  of  Good  Hope — a  voyage 
they  occumplished  in    two  yezra.     If  the 
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niduis  really  did  complote  the  voyage,  which 
is  by  no  means  improbablef  they  anticipated 
die  oaooTcry  nuulo  by  the  Portugiicsc  about 
SS^OOO  years  afterwards  I  In  any  case,  it  is 
•p|areat  tliat  the  king  waa  in  those  days  Ailly 
tfiVe  to  the  advuntagea  of  the  trade  from  the 
iMi.  About  UM)  years  later,  Kgypt  fell  nnder 
di6  kin^  of  Persia,  and  Darius  determined 
imaii  completing  the  projoots  ot*  Soostria  and 
hfecho  by  digging  a  t:ana]  between  the  Red 
Scft  and  the  Nile ;  but  betn^  a<»urdd  by  the 
flOgEDieers  of  the  period  that  the  Red  Sea  wiia 
bigbcir  than  the  Nile,  and  that  itd  aalt  water 
voold  crerllnw  and  ruin  tlic  whole  land  of 
^irpt^  he  nhandoned  Ilia  purpose. 

vCE.  Necklaces  of  the  precious  me- 

ttU  -.    .'.  see»U»  Ac,,  are  worn  by  all  rwxs 

of  British  India,  by  men  and  women  amongst 
taadivM,  bv  wumen  amongst  mahomedans,  but 
00  nahamedan  man  wear?  »uch. 

MXTARLMA  ZEYLANICA,  the  Sun-bird 
vfCcvlon.     See  Birds. 

NTECTOPODA,  see  Carinaria,  Molluscs. 
NEDKL  AAIPEL,  Tam..  Mal.     Villarsia  in- 
dica,  I'mi. 

VFrxTD.  A  district  of  Arobio.    See  Nejed. 
M.  DaJbergialanceolaria,A.fll. 
.K.     Vemonia  cincrea.  Less. 
N'EDUM   tiCUETTI.  Malsu..    Memecylon 
■mrT^xicanle. 

"NCi,  see  Kunawar. 
; _-L.S. 

ju^&m.  Max,  I  Sudulu, 

lies  are  made  from  the  best  steel,  re- 
uuuri  by  a  wire-drawing  machine  to  a  suitable 
dictmeter.  The  constmccion  of  a  needle  requires 
about  1  -  "  *!<iua ;  but  they  are  rapidly,  and 

anintrr:  uccessive. — Fttulkner, 

NKKULh-LiKE  ANDUOPOGON,   Andro- 
pqgnn  acicuktu<^. 

NfvGJA,  a  bnce  carried  about  at  the  Mo- 
lrarn:r« . 

'(i!n>.     The  solemnization 
c-  lit  ka  seegah,  the  maho- 

; '  i  ;  ctmtract ;  properly  Nickah. 

ShL.-  The   Gudurca,   also   written 

GailaHiM  i»n&bepherd  race  of  which  there  are 

MTCtal  aub-<lirisions  in  tlindustan,  Neek*hur; 

T— Ihi  or  Puchhade,Chuck,Dhangur,Bureyea, 

Pyhvar  and  Bhyealur.     Of  each  of  these  there 

ue  aku  many  suh-divisiond. — Ell.  Supp,  Gloss. 

KEK'      "  -  ,      Neelum,   Tak.     Indigofera 

the  Indi^o-plaiit. 

'      '   '■lae. 

,  from  neola,  dark- 

[y  lUc  Uiroat ;  a  name  of  Siva. 

r  I.LAU,  T\K.?     A  Travancore 

kcd  crt  a  i  •  ri  colnur,  used  for  houae- 

UJdinf.   c'  .\c.,  also  written  Neeluxn 


Tax. 
Tkl. 


NEELA-PAUVATA,     Sans.,    from   neela, 

blue,  and  parvata,  a  mountain. 

NEELA-THEUOOVATTAY,  Tam.  Bau- 
hinia  purpurea. 

NEELA-VULLY-POOCILADDY^Tam.  Pon- 
tedena  vaginalis. 

NEELGIIERRY  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in 
the  aouthern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
See  Neilghcrrica. 

NEEL-JUANJEE.  Bexo.  Dtrlcularia  reti- 
culata. 

NEEI^KALMKE,  Bkno.  PharbitU  nil. 

NEEL-MALL,  Hixn.   Stryclmos  potatorum. 

NKELUM,  Tam.  Indigofura  Linctoria. 

NEELUm^VLLAH,  Taw.  ?  A  Travancore 
wood  of  a  light  browu  colour,  used  for  light 
work. —  Col»  Frith. 

NEEIv-LUTA,  Brtto.  Thunbergiagrandiflora. 

NEEUPUDMO.  Brno.    Nymphopa  cyanea. 

NEEI^LTpURAJITA,BRNo.Clitoriatematea. 

NEEM,  IIiNit.  The  Margi-»sa  tree,  or  Vepa 
marnm,  Tau.  Azadirachta  indica,  and  all  the 
species  of  Azadirachta  and  Melia. 

NEEM,  Pkrs.  Half.  Necmcha,  a  mixed  race. 

NEEMvV  — ?  dress. 

NEEMBOLEE— ? 

NEEMI  CHA31BEU.  IIi3n>.  Bignonia  su- 
bcrosa,  Ri>xh. 

NEEM  NODDY,  a  ri^-ulet  near  Abrowlie  in 
Allygurh,  runs  near  KhaAganj  in  Budaon. 

NEEMOOKA,  Hutd.  Root  of  several  species 
of  Cissampelos. — Bax,  Phar, 

NEEN-THA,  BuBii.  A  very  abundant  tree 
along  the  sea  coast  near  Tavoy  and  Mergui. 
Its  wood  when  soaaoncd  rtinks  in  water.  It 
is  used  for  ratters  of  houses,  is  a  very  heavy 
wood,  but  liable  to  split,  tlicrefore  not  recom* 
mended  for  ordnance  purposes. — Captain  Danu, 

NEERADI  MOOTOO,  Tbl.  Species  of  Ja- 
tropha. 

NEERADI  MOOTOO  OIL,  AifOLO-TAM. 

Juogli  Badam  ka     t«l,  I  Nuerada  Hootoo  Yennivtt 

Hind.  |  Tam, 

Thia  valuable  oil  was  sent  to  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition under  the  various  nanica  of  Neeradee- 
mootoo,  jungle  Almond,  Maroty,  Tamana, 
Maravetti,  Neervetti  and  Soorty.  It  is  in  great 
repute,  as  a  medicine  amongst  native  practi- 
tioners, and  the  kernel  euteiij  largely  into  their 
prescriptions.  It  might  probably  be  found  of 
use  in  the  arts,  it  much  resembles  almond  oil 
but  is  rather  thicker.  The  seeds  cost  in  Mad- 
ras As.  2-6  per  seer — -excellent specimens  were 
contributed  by  the  Madras  TarifT,  Travancore 
and  Cochin  Local  Committees  and  Lieut.  Hawkes. 

NEERADI-MUTOO.  Tk.?  Jlydrocarpus 
inebrians. 

NEER-CUDDEMBAY,  Tbl.  Nauclea  par- 
viflora. 

NEEEGOBBI  VAYROO,  Tat.  The  root  of 
Barleria  longifoUa,  Linn. 
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NEERGOONOABY— ?  Vitcx  hicolor,    W, 
NEKRIJA   BARK,    A^cLo-Hrxp.    Bark   of 
ElaMHlrmlron  mxburghii. — Ben,  Fh. 

NEICU-MOOLLTE,  Tam.  Asterocanthu  lon- 
gifolia  or  Rirleria  loiij^foUa,  Linn, 

NEERMOOLIE  VAYR,  Tam.  The  root. 
NEEROODEE. 
Nwrowlee,  Hnro.  |  Chmua  ne«roo<l««,  Tei^ 

NEER-PIUIMI.   Tam.   Ili-rpcstis  mouniera. 
NKETHE  I'ASS,  a  pass  in  Kunawer.     See 
MounLiiiw,  Fas^'>3. 

NEETI,  Sahb.,  from  noC|  lo  obtain. 
NEEUT,  Ar..  Hrai).     A  vow. 
NEEUT  KIIEYR-KI-FATEEILV,  a  thanks- 
givmjr. 

NEHCUAIU.  SCO  liimln. 
NEn\  jVkab.,  I'lEiw.    la  a  good  avenue  tree, 
NaphiJia. 

NECALYA-POKYA.  NKP.'Ailarufl  cicgans, 
K  C'iv,,  /?/./.,  liar,/. 

NEGAPATAM,  on  the  Coromanrlcl  Coast, 
is  in  lai.  10°  45i'  N^  long.  79°  55'  E,,  in  the 
TnTijoro  Jiatrict.  The  town  has  a  coiiaidcrablc 
C't.'i^iini*  tnvle,  L^  near  one  of  the  mouths  oi'  the 
Uanvery,  h  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese 
by  Oin  Dutch  in  1060,  and  henceforwuni 
'  •  head-quarter*  of  the  Dutch  trade  on 

itidel  Cix\AU — CaL  Rev.,  Jan.  1871. 
NKGUKA,  Mm.p.vl.     Fruit  of  Tamarindus 
indioa,  ii»».,  Ho.vh.     Tamarind. 

NEGUMB.\_  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  in 
lat.  7°  12'  N.,  is  a  pliure  of  ^ome  trade. 

NEGKAIS,  an  island,  a  river,  and  a  cane  of 
thia  name.  Tlic  cape  is  in  lat,  16°  2^  N,, 
long.  04°  13'  E.,  \a  the  south-west  hind  of  the 
eoast  of  Ava.  A  river  of  the  same  name  is 
avigablc  a  great  way  inland,  by  a  channel  ou 
each  side  of  the  island. 
NEGRETTI.  see  Red  Sea. 
NEGUO  R.\CES.  Etlinolo^lttsare  of  opinion 
that  Afri'^a  has  had  an  im[)ortant  influence  in 
the  cfilonixation  tjf  Southern  Asia,  of  India  and 
of  tlie  Ka«tcrn  ialatidd,  in  iwuKA  prior  to  uu- 
jlbentiu  history  or  traditions,  and  numerous 
Tar^<  t-*^  an  Africo-Tiiranian  t)-pe  are  found 
i  Iridiu.     The  marked  African  features 

I"  1   the  jxHiple  in  the  extreme  .*outh  of 

ibf  Pernusula  of  lndi.%,  tJie  .Negro  and  Ne^ito 
raoui  of  the  Audamans  and  Great  Nicobar,  the 
akun  of  the  ^talay  Peninsula  and  the  Negrito 
^To,  Papium  and  Malagaai  races  of  the 
uf  tltc  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia 
'  ^  '  '  "  '^e  extent  which  cba- 
'ion.  Much  of  thiii 
lurtris  r  :  it  is  a  subject  which 

11  wvll  runi;  iron.     Hintorical   ro- 

(•'■  -i:»  Uie 

n  and 


in  tfac  l>aa(iiii]  distnot  of  N.  Uuiara. 
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Their 


origin  haa  not  been  tniccd,  but  aifi  bo- 

mcdans  uf  .Arab  origin  have  bot  in 

India  for  dominion  almost  all  tJie  ruiun*  have 
retained  largo  bodit-i  of  Africans,  either  of 
tl»e  largc-lippcd,  curly-haired,  negro  type,  of 
of  ilio  sofier-fealure*!  Abj-ssinian,  and  one 
family  of  these  Abyssinian  races,  the  Habflhi 
or  Sidi  of  Janjirali  near  Bombay,  is  still  ruling. 
The  Adnl-^bahi  and  NizatnH«hafa  Bhairi  dy- 
nasties, who  ruled  in  Bejapore  and  Aliuied- 
nug^:ur  in  the  I6th  and  I6th  centuries  had 
considerable  bodice  of  negro  ftoldiens  oa  tbcdr 
household  troojis ;  the  negro  ^.lilors  of  the  Sidi 
of  Janjira  continued  up  to  the  1 8th  century, 
the  most  ruthlc.'<4  pirate.i  on  the  pirate  codjt 
of  India :  the  Amirs  of  Sind  had,  till  the 
hour  of  tlieir  nde,  b(vlie«  of  African  n 
around  them,  tlie  nabob?  of  the  C'arn.-itio  had  % 
small  body  of  llie  ne^o  race  as  their  hotue- 
hold  alaves,  the  race  are  utill  numerous  in  Lti* 
and  Mekrau.  and  at  Ilyderabiul  in  tlic  Dekkan 
they  utill  form  part  both  of  the  regular  and 
irre;rular  troops  of  the  nixam  of  the  Dekhan, 

According  lo  Mr.  Logan,  the  oldest  racca  of 
India,  Ultra^India  and  Asianesia,  were  of  a 
variable  African  type,  the  two  principal  forms 
being  Aujitralo-Turaulian  or  quasi  Semitic  and 
Negrito,  fiillowcd  in  Asianesia  by  the  MalagMi. 
He  is,  UkewJHc^  of  opinion,  that  the  present 
valcntUltra-Indian  races  entered  the  region 
the  north-east  and  at  a  ver)*  remote  |»eriod  « 
on  tlie  one  aide  over  Ultra-India  and  the  bi  _ 
«>f  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges,  and  parti 
into  S'jutberu  India  ;  and,  on  the  other,  were 
ditfiwed  by  a  long  succe«ion  of  movements  aU 
over  Aslunc8'ui.  Thoughout  tliese  regions, 
they  uune  in  contict  with  more  ancient  races, 
and  have  in  $omc  places  variously  blended 
with  them  and  in  some  dislodged  or  extermi- 
nated thcin,  while  in  others,  the  old  tribc« 
liavc  been  able  to  maintain  a  certain  degree 
of  independence  and  purity.  In  Aouthem  India, 
the  ancient  clement  was  preserved  in  snm* 
degree,  owing  apparently  to  a  civilisatioa  early 
received  from  partially  allied  Semitico-A&icaQ 
and  ScmJLio  nations.  In  the  Andamans,  th9 
interior  of  the  great  Nicobar,  the  jungl 
the  Malay  PcniiL*ula,  in  Australia  and  in  tb« 
various  l^tpuan  and  purtially  Papuan  Ial*n*^ 
the  African  -  h  been  maintained  from 

tlio  comparati  nof  the  tribes-     In  the 

Gangetjc  jirovmcc,  as  in  the  ^rreatcr  portion  of 
Ultra-Indin,  including  the  Malay  Pcninffula,  th^ 
intrusive  race  appenra  to  have  been  recruited 
by  the  entrance  of  new  tribe.*  from  the  north* 
cut  and  to  have  ulbmatclyassimilated  the  native 
race,  although  the  inHuAUce  of  the  latter  is  itilL' 
sliijhtly  f«crccptihlc.  Ho  remarks  that  wEo^ 
wo  consider  the  position  of  India,  betwi 
two  great  negro  pr^ivinccn,  lliat  on  the 
being  Hlill   mainly   ut^ro,  even  in  most 
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aiid  tliai  on  the  cq&i  pnwirvmg 
Bocm  InisU    ia  (Kj'mts  i*u  titiur  Imliu 
»• ''       "^     '  and  Kidiih.  it  liccomca  highly 

^t  .   African  element  in   iLc   po- 

poitUiuu  «jii  die  pcnituulu  liu^  L>eui]  tratisiaitted 
frum  ail  arcliAit!  perioil  hofore  the  Semitic, 
Tuxmniiia  asid  Iranian  ra<e8  enttred  India, 
42»1  vliita  the  Induin  Ocean  liud  negro  trilics 
aloci^  it«  nnrthrm  ns  urell  em  it^)  eaatern  and 
vcauni  shores.  The  baj5i«  oi'  the  preiwat  popu- 
lahon  oi'  tiir  IVkluin,  hf^  &ayH,na8  of  an  African 
chanhCLer  wlucb  was  partially  improveii  by  Tura- 
maiu  or  Iraoo-TiiraaianH  and  Hemitico-Tura- 
0102:3  from  the  N.  W.  and  afterwards  by  more 
advanced  ancieul  N.  E.  African  and  Seinilic 
Acolen.  Pcrha(»  all  the  original  population 
oi  MMtliem  Arabia  and  even  of  tJie  SeniiUc 
land«   genpr  once   African;  and  the 

Stfiaitic  race  )ded  on  them  from  a  tribe 

loaUmi  in  Uie  lU'iuaUiin?  at  the  head  of  tho 
tuiphntr*.  From  the  time  when  the  adjacent 
i^MV^  ■  in  iKoan  l»egan  to  be  theseata 

of  ft'iii  itrcial   and  maritime  natioua, 

tt.  la  must  have  l<cen  exposed  to  the 

rqi —  .;.::ux  of  forci^  tradons  and  adventur- 
cn.  Fr^>fD  tlie  autiijnity  of  the  Egyptian  civi* 
lilitioo,  it  U  probable  t}iat  tlic  earlicat  com- 
norenU  vuitors  were  Africuiu  fn^m  eaatern 
A^hcfl  or  •oiitliom  Arabia,  h  is  certain  that 
th«>ab«oqQ«nt  Seiuicic  nurigatoiv  of  Anibia  at 
rl.    '   ■  "      "  " 


on 

•ent  (U>.     The 

•r«t,  «pp«ir»  (r» 

h- 

I- 


dilinhed  that  int/'reour^e  witli 
liave  uutintaincd  t»>  the  prc- 
Uruile  between  India  and  the 
hflve   boon  entirely  in  their 
")   year*.      Ihiring    tliw 
ttcrs  uot  only  romainod 
'  1  p«jrU,  between  the 
*"j  '  ■-^,  but  many  settled 

is  ihem  OA  merchatitFi,  Mr.  I»gan  tliinks  Uiat 
the  inlluiUK'e  of  African  and  Arabic  blood 
mut  have  preceded  that  of  the  ^Vrian  in  the  \}c- 
ulr.-..!-  I..  .f''..r...,..-.^^  lIieArian ingredient  in 
til  i.in  became  cunsidcniblc, 

|iu^  II  ii:u-.  iiMt  iiii^iuir-il  thp native  r:\cvA  in  the 
Itme  degree  as  it  \\w  done  tlie  Ueng;ili.  'Die 
bagioigvi  are  ^till  CA*ontially  distinct  and  tbe 
feuft-Afian  phyificjd  ek-mout  remaiai  !ttri>ng. 
I^  Ml     India,    art    lan^nianrcd    of   one 

frr  lich  19  broadly  dii^tinj^niished   Irom 

li>'  "r  San.*oril   on   the  one  «de,  and 

fr  i  and  Ultra-Indian  on  the  other. 

Pii  the    poptUation    of    Soutljern    lu- 

du.  of   the    mn«t   variable   and  mixed 

»iiich  any  ancient  archaic  province  displays, 
riw  nuDiber  of  varieties  amongst  the  ])Oople 
beci^  too  great  to  allow  of  thcJr  being  referred 
lo»  aUD^le  race  nf  pure  blood.  Some  arc  ex- 
Cttdiqgly  Iremiiin.  uiore  arc  Seiiiitico-Iraniaii, 
ttme  are   •^'  thent   AtulraUan  ;   some 

omiad   tui   >■  .:i.us,   while  others  o^in 

Maiay^rot^  u«±9iau  and  even  Simang  and 
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apuSn  feAdireit.     Yet  wheji   t]ic  eye  takcA  io 

tiie  whole  ^»roup  at  once,  Uicy  are  seen  to  have 
all  somctliin;^  in  common.  Tliey  are  not  Ira- 
nians, rolyiiesians,  Papuana,  (kc,  but  South 
Indiaiw,  The  strong  Africani.sm  of  some  of 
the  lower  south  Indian  castes,  is  belies  od 
to  be  the  remnant  of  an  arcliaic  forma- 
tion of  a  more  decided  African  charactoi'. 
In  certain  of  the  claases  of  Soutliern  India, 
in  wliich  the  complexion  is  fairer,  an  Egyptian 
style  of  features  is  not  iinfre^uently  obserx-ahle. 
In  this,  tlie  nose  is  not  indented  at  the  root. 
It  is  long  and  sHghtly  cur>-ed ;  the  eyes  almond- 
shaped  and  slightly  oblique  and  the  chin  is  sliort. 
In  general,  tlie  physio^omy  is  more  the  Ira- 
nian than  the  East  African  and  Egj-ptian. 
VVIiere  tlie  Arian  or  Semitic  crossing  is  not 
striking,  the  person  is  generally  rather  small 
and  slender,  the  legs  in  particular  being  very 
tliin,  compared  with  tliose  of  the  Gangetic  race. 
The  colour  varies  from  black  to  diilcrpnt  de- 
grees of  brown  and  yellowish  brown,  in  general 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  Ultra-Indian  and 
Indonesian,  races.  There  is  a  tendency  to  cer- 
tain peculiar  physical  traits,  neither  Ultra-In- 
dian, Tibetan  nor  Arian,  but  seem  to  be  East 
African.  The  typical  East  AJncan  head  is 
removed  botii  fronj  the  exaggerated  prognath- 
ous form,  prevalent  amongst  the  Guinea  negroea 
and  tile  highly  Semitic  form  characteristic  of 
tribes  that  have  been  deeply  crossed  by  Arab 
blood,  and  is  in  some  respects  intermediate 
between  the  Iranian  and  Turanian,  while  it 
has  specialties  of  its  own.  The  cheek  bonea 
are  often  much  more  prouiineut  than  in  the 
Iranian,  and  less  so  than  in  the  ty])ical  Tnra^ 
num,  the  projection  being  frequently  anterior 
more  than  lateral.  The  lips  are  full  or  turgid 
and  turned  out,  frequently  with  shaq*  edgca. 
Slightly  prognathous  heatls  are  nut  iuircqiienl. 
In  the  soutlt  Indian  population  us  a  whole, 
the  bridge  of  tlie  nose  is  generally  less  promi- 
nent than  in  the  Iranian,  and  much  more  so 
than  in  the  Turanian.  Even  where  the  root  of 
tho  nose,  bet«'ecn  the  eyes,  sinks  in,  the  upper 
line  na  a  whole  is  much  more  thrown  out  from 
the  face  than  in  the  Turanian  head,  so  as  to 
render  tlie  jK>int  comjtaratively  sharp  and  prf>- 
mincnt.  The  ala:  have  an  upward  expansion, 
leaving  the  upper  fiart  of  the  septum  exposed 
and  the  elongated  nares  open  and  conspicuous. 
This  is  a  Semiiico- African  trait.  In  the  Tura- 
nian the  septum  is  contracted  and  thickened 
at  (he  ha"w^,  pulling  do^vn  the  point  of  the 
nose  or  rendering  it  low  and  obtuse,  forcing 
the  nares  to  spread  out  lati^rally  and  making 
tlio  nares  rounded.  T\}q  eyes  in  tlic  Dravidian 
are  large,  are  of  full  size,  horizontal  and  well- 
separated  and  the  beard  is  generally  sufficiently 
strong.  The  Africo-Papuan  pyramitial  nose, 
with  a  deep  and  8liar[t  sinking  in  at  the  root,  is 
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pftTticularly  in  aome  of  the  lower 
in  whicli  tlie  colour  U  nearly  blacU. 
Mr.  Ix»gan  tbinka  it  probftble  tliat  this  lower 
and  apparently  the  more  normal  9<»mliGrn  type 
characterised  the  whole  population  of  India  at 
one  period.  Amongst  the  Vindhyans,  some 
tribes  are  found  who  seem  to  approximnte  to  it 
such  as  the  little  iU-fuvored  Tamariah,  the 
neighboure  of  the  Ho  and  the  short  and  jet- 
black  Sur&h  who   are  spread   for  200   miles 


tribes  are  very  short  and  slender,  small-eyod, 
flit-faced,  and  bcardlce,  while  otherR  ato 
middle  sized  and  own  toll  and  robust,  with  tb« 
Senutico  African  beards,  aquiline  or  pyra- 
midal noAes,  raised  nares  and  Urf;e  eyes, 
of  the  other  archaic  types  of  Southtn'u  India. 
Both  typci  preflen'c  a  black  complexion,  alike 
in  Africa,  India,  the  Andamann,  the  Malay 
Penin.<ula,  the  Molayo-Volyncflian  Islands,  and 
Aui»tralia,  alUiou;'h  inoditlcaUoikS  of  colour  alio 


from  the  hilly  southent  side  of  the  ba5in  of  the  ,  occur  thr«ii]L'hout   this  area.     He  tliinks   that 


Mirh. 


GanfTos  along  the  ea«!em  face  of  the  ghauts  to 
the  Godavery  who  are  much  in  pcnson,  in 
civilization,  akin  to  the  Gangetic  population, 
'i'hc  Chonsuar,  (Suar-Surali  ?)  who  occupy 
the  weatern  p<»rtinna  of  the  continu.ition  of  the 
ghauts  between  the  Pennar  and  the  Kistiia,  and 
ho  are  probably  a  continuation  of  Uie  .Surah, 
described  by  Captain  Newbohl  m  having 
■mail  and  animated  Icaturea,  the  cheek  bonea 
higher  and  more  pn)niinent  than  those  of  the 
generality  of  bindooa:  the  nose  flatter  and  the 
nostrils  more  ex[>.*inded,  the  eye  black  and 
piercing,  the  stature  lower  tlmn  that  of  their 
TelujCTi  neighbours,  and  the  persou  light  but 
well-formed.  He  characterizes  them  as  being 
between  a  Telujru  and  Jakun  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  TbeOhensuiir  live  in  beehive-shaped 
huts  like  the  African,  Nicobarian  and  many 
of  iJio  ruder  Asiaucsian  tribes. 

The  Jakun  of  tltc  Malay  Peninsida,  is  the 
moat  AiVican  and  prognatlious  of  the  lank- 
haired  Indiancsian  tribes. 

In  the  Neilgherry  hills,  the  Kurambar  and 
Erular  belong  to  the  same  low  tyf>e-  In  the 
ghauts  of  the  nortlkcm  [uirt  of  the  [>enin8ula, 
the  Koli,  Ramtisi,  Beder,  Warali,  Kaladi  or 
Kaikor  tribes  appear  to  be  allied  to  the  lower 
lyi>e,  but  in  general  the  African  clement  has 
been  eliminated.  One  of  the  mwit  Africau 
of  the»tc  petty  northern  tribes  is  the  Kat.-vli. 
They  arc*  of  a  deep  black  colour,  aud  Mr.  Vau- 
pell  describes  them  as  being  more  like  mon- 
keys than  any  race  of  men  he  ever  aaw. 
The  Warali  are  more  slender  and  soniewhal 
darker  than  the  common  Marathi. 

The  soqno«t«red  tribes  of  Southern  India 
appear  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  lower  form. 
In  some  cases  they  approximate  to  the  more 
Turanian  African  type,  in  which  the  noeo  is 
flatter,  the  beard  scanty,  and  the  per^n  shorter. 
There  is  so  considerable  a  difference  between 
thia  type  and  the  more  Semitic,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  original  relationship  of  the  two  it 
is  necuwary  to  recognize  bcjtli  as  existing  in 
India  at  thr*  rjirlif^t  cm  which  cthnL»lopy  can 
descry.     A  'luuomenon   prcscnis  iL«»iIf 

on  the  vrc'  of  the  Indian  ocean  and, 

what  is  ^till  more  important  with  reference  to 
India,  it  is  fimnd  olio  in  the  negro  popuiatlom 
cf  Uic  MttCiQ  vde.  liany  of  the  East- African 
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little  weight  is  to  be  attacheil  to  ihv  presml 
absence  of  gpiroi  hair  in  S.  India,  fi^r  soms  of 
the  spinil-haired  Papuan  trilxa  at'  New  Guinea 
and  Ton'es  straits  are  uJlen  more  Africo-S*mw 
tic  and  8.  Indian,  in  their  physiognomy,  than 
the  Anslralinns,  wliilc;  the  latter  luive  the  &n9 
Imir  of  S.  Indians  anil  &onie  Mid-African  na- 
ttonfi  and  n  linf/uijitic  furmntiou  wliich  resemblttf 
the  S.  Indian  more  tlian  any  in  the  world. 

In  further  India,  in  the  extreme  Suath 
East  of  Asia,  are  two  marked  typtai  of  ths 
hun»an  family.  These  arc  the  lank-hair«d 
Malay  and  brown  races,  and  the  curly-halr^l 
races",  to  whom  tlie  terms  Negro,  Negrito, 
Papuan,  Alfura,  &c.,  have  been  applied.  The 
Ultra-Indian  races  in  their  fundament;d  cha- 
racters, physical  and  mental,  and  in  all  their 
social  and  nat  iona!  developments,  frum  the 
lowest  or  most  barbarous  stage  in  which  any  of 
their  tribes  now  erist  to  the  highest  civilization 
which  they  have  attained  in  Burmah,  Pegu, 
Siam  and  Kaml)ojia,  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  predominant  Oceanic  races.  The 
tribes  of  ll\e  Niha  Polynesian  family  who  appear 
to  have  proceeded  those  of  the  Malayan,  re- 
semble the  6ncr  type  of  the  Mon,  Hurman  and 
the  nllicd  Indian  and  Himalayan  tribes. 

Thfi  MaUitfftn  family  approximates  closely  lo 
the  ruder  or  more  purely  Mongolian  type  of 
Ultra-India,  and  the  identity  in  person  aad 
cluiracter  ts  accompanied  by  a  close  agree 
in  habits,  customs,  institutions  and  arts,  \ 
to  ])lace  beyond  doubt  that  the  lank-h 
pi:»pulations  of  tlie  islands  have  bevn  received 
from  the  Gangetic  and  Ultra-Indian  races.  The 
influx  of  this  population  closed  the  long  era  of 
Papuan  predominance  and  gave  rise  X^  tlie  new 
or  modiiicil  forms  of  language  which  now 
prevail.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  when 
they  entered  on  their  career  of  conquest,  the 
Malays  sjircad  from  the  Menangkabau  distriet 
in  Sumatra.  Tlie  language  of  the  rude  mari- 
time tribes  who  frequent  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Malaynn  peninsula,  and  amon)rat  whom 
several  distinct  tribes  are  distinguishable  by 
their  physical  characters,  is  one  mainly 
Malay  but  with  differences  in  pronuncia* 
tion.  In  all  the  seaports  and  courts  of  Uie 
Archipelago,  the  Malays  are  a  tall  handsome 
class,  whv9u  fiuc  oycs  and  wcU-ehapcd  featiirei 
CO 
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Bouiidinga.     The  Philippine   Ixlunda 
some  respect  witli  Ashx  and   thr  otlicr  i«li 
but  prcsout  some  anumahtst  which  neciu 
dicutu  tJiat  iJioy  wfic  .separated  at  aii 
iwriod   and   liave  since   been  subject  to 
re%'oIutiuii«  in  ihcir  physical  geography. 
l^^lt  id)  thn  LtlaMd.<(  Irom  Colebed  aii<!  ! 
eastward,  exhibit  ahiuMt  an  close  a  ref^i 
to  AiisLnilta  aud   New  Guinea  as  the  Mi-Aipm 
islandi  do  to  Asia.     Australia   in    xU   tiatuni 
productioiw  ditfcrM  fmai  A»ia  more  than  any 
tlic  tour  ancient  quartors  of  the  worM 
from  each  otlier,  and  all  itj  striking  |iec 
tiea  arc  fouml  al»o  in  tlitMc  iHljinds  which 
the  Auatri>-Malayau  division  of  t)»c  Archi 
aud  the  contrast  Iwtween  tlic  Asiatic  or  I 
Malayan  fonn-i  and  those  of  the  Austro-Malayai 
are   abruptly   exhibited    in    parting   fn^m    tli 
ifllaiid  of  liola  to  that  of  I^ndK)k«  though 
strait  \A  only  15  niilw  wide,  and  in  trav 
from  Java  or  B«irneo  to  Celebes  or  the  M 
cas  the  ditTcreucc  is  still  more  striking,  1 
tJie  only  inference  that  Uie  whole  of  the  t 
eastward.*)  beyond  Java  and  Borntti  do 
tially  fonn  a  fjiirt  of  a  fimncr  Aiistraliain 
Pacific  continent  although   it  niay  never 
actually  been  joined  to  it^  and  it  may  )ui 
been  broken  nji  before  the  wwttem  iidandA  Wfe 
scparuted  from  Asia,  and  jtrolMiMy  before 
extreme  soutli-caaiern  part  of  Asia  was 
above  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  Am.  Myaol,  Wai^ioii  and  Jobt  i»U: 
are  called  Mo-tfuine,  aL«o  Moo-Ion^.  'IMieir 
giioge  is  A,'iid  to  be  iliiitinct.  Ul'  iha  two 
racea  of  Malaya  and  Nef^rocs,  most  of 
former  have  embraced  uiahomed^iiiisint. 
Mnlayit  apply  to  the  jieoplc  of  New  Guim 
the  epithet  of  Puwa-puwa,  or  Papiiwa.  wYiick' 
is  the  adjective  *'  frizzly,"  or  **  crivipini?,**  and 
cipially  applied  by  them  to  any  object  ^Kirtaiun 
of  tliia  quality.  The  term  Nej^ro,  from  tU 
I^itin  niger,  w  tJiat  iwunJIy  employed  lodcsi 
the  races  of  whom  mention  xa  ni»w  mode, 
numbers  in  Africa  aro  vaguely  oiitima 
twenty  millions,  including  (he  Hottentot  anil 
Kafir  oU'-thonb*  from  the  great  family, 
race  on  the  American  continent  number  a 
five  millions,  'rhcir  nmnhcrs  on  tho  Asiatie 
continent,  on  tlie  shores  of  thi*  l{cd  Sea  and 
Persian  jnilf,  aud  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  uiM 
not  exceed  half  a  milUon,  but  from  tho  Audaioaa 
i^landj*  eadlwanhi  to  tlie  races  in  the  Pacific,  (A 
the  people  generally  claaaed  iw  NcgrocA,  tlicfe 
arc  at  least  twelve  varieties  ditfcring  from  oacb 
other  in  physical  appearance,  lumie  boin^  pttf^ 
mics  under  five  feet  and  nthcrs  lar^'c  aud 
powerful  men  of  near  six  feet,  Kxceplii^  in 
the  Andanians,  in  all  ifao  Kcgm  hinguagoa  of 
which  Mr.  Cntwfurd  bad  «ecn  specinieiu,  M*« 
layan  wordA  are  to  bo  found.  N<^to 
Ur  Ai  tHe  (iTBCUl   100  fktbum  line  of  I  occupy  the  Andaman  and  (Jreat  N'ipnimr  ■•lyT'.li^ 
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lang  ore  a  muuII  Negro  race. 

The  Jakuii  i»f  Jahoie.  are  .<mperior  lo  others 
in  tminy  re^pecty,  are  the  best  dressed,  having 
ai«o  a  great  number  tif  rings  on  their  tin^'-ers. 

The  Negrito  aro  !<hurt,  but  wdl-iuiidc,  active, 
soft  Irixzled  hair,  nojic  slightly  fiattened,  fea- 
tures more  re^tdur  arid  skiu4eM  dark  tlum  tlie 
African  N^ro. 

The  Papua  of  Now  Guinea  are  true  Ni-gnw 
and  have  made  vune  atlvance^  in  jcivilizution. 

The  XegnKMuIay  are  fairer  than  the  Negn?, 
darker  than  t}ie  Malay,  intermediate  l>etwccn 
the  Moby  and  Papua. 

Mr.   Wiillnre,    however,    believes    tliat    the 

Arehipt'lii^t  L<  divisible  into  an  Asiatic  and  an 

iwtrulian   jwrtioii,   that  the   fioni  and   fauna 

fii-r,  and  that  all  the  pei^plesi  oi'  the  vuritma 
i^landnt  can  be  gnrnped  either  with  the  Mutuy 
or  tlio  Papuan,  twu  nidiciilly  ill^tinci  racc«  who 
ditt'or  in  every  phyflioal,  mrntal  and  moral 
ehamcter,  and  he  states  his  belief  that  under 
thc*e  two  foriYis.  a;t  types,  the  whole  of  the 
pe«»pkM  of  the  Malay  Arehipelagri  and  Poly- 
ncAia  can  be  cla^ofl.  He  oonHiders  that  a  line 
can  bo  dmwn  which  shall  tio  divide  the  inlands 
as  lo  indicate  the  one-half  which  tndy  belong 
U)  Aista,  while  the  other  no  lew  certainly  is 
allied  to  AiAStralia,  and  he  desigiinta't  these 
respectively  the  In<lo-Malaynn  and  the  Aiwtro- 
M.dayan  <livi*ionfl.  He  gives  to  Mr.  Karl  (/>/). 
12,  13  and  IMl)  the  credit  of  having  been  tlie 
Hr-t  tii  imlic.'ite  tho  divinion  of  the  Archipelago 
into  an  Aui*trjilian  and  Asiatic  region.  All 
the  wide  expanse  of  sea  which  divides  Ju\'u, 
SumatrA  and  l5«trneo  from  each  other,  and 
from  MaliKfii  ond  Siam,  rarely  exceetU  fijrty 
fathoms  in  depth,  and  the  «yw  north  m  the 
Philippine  inlands  and  Bali,  cast  o(  Ja>ii,  are 
not  a  hundred  fiithoms  deep ;  and  hu  is  of 
opinion  tliat  these  isbmds  have  been  M*parated 
fmm  the  continent  and  i'rum  each  other  by 
jtulwidcnce  of  iJie  intervening  tract*  of  land. 
In  the  iidands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  are  tlie 
elephant  and  tapir,  and  tlie  rhinooerca  of 
Sumatra  and  tlie  alJic<l  species  of  Java,  the 
wdd  e^Utlc  of  Ikirnoo  and  tlie  species  long  sup- 
pcMcd  to  he  peculiar  to  Java  all  inhabit  some 
part  or  other  of  southern  A*iu.  Of  the  birds 
and  insects,  every  tjunily,  and  almost  every 
genus  of  the  groups  found  in  any  of  the 
islands,  occur  also  on  tlic  A.-«iaUc  continent  aud 
in  a  great  number  of  ca.scs  tlie  ^pi.*cies  are 
cuicdy  idcntic_aJ.  The  resemblance  in  the 
natural  pruductiuux  of  Java,  humalra  and  Bor- 
neo with  lIumc  of  tliti  adjoci^nt  partd  of  the  con- 
tinent, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at  a  very 
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r  portiona  of  Asianesia,  anme  of  the 
black  tribes  poMoss  all  tlie  traita  of  the  Guinea 
Ncgn>.  but  the  Siiuang  and   Andaman  appear, 
like  the  greater  number  of  Asianeaian  Nppro 
tribes,  to  have  been  partially  moditied  by  mix- 
ture  with   other   races,     'i'his  \a  certainly  tlie 
kj  wiih  the  Simanjj,  some   of  whom  arc  Aiis- 
o-Tamulian     in   appearance,   while  others 
differ  little  save  in  their   frizzled  or  spiral  hair 
and   dark  complexion,  from  some  of  the  adju- 
ceal  Binua.     The  average  height  of  the  adultu 
of  a   ptirty   of  Simang   Bukit  on  the  Ijan,  a 
feeder    of    tlie     Krian    was   fuur    feet   eight 
inches,    the    highest     fonr   feet    ten   inches. 
Head  small,  ridged,   that   is,  rising  above  the 
forehead  in  an   obtuse   wedge-shape,  the  back 
rounded  and  markedly  narrower  than  the  zygo- 
matic or  middh^  zone;  the   face  generally  nar- 
rower and  suiallcr  than  the   Malay :  eye-brows 
very  prominent,   atanding  out   from  the  fore- 
head and   projecting  over  tlie  occular  furrow 
which  extends  across  the   face,  the  root  of  the 
nose  sinking  into  it  and  forming  a  deep  angle 
with  tlie  base   of  the  flujtercllliary  ridge.     The 
ncse  short  and   somewhat   sharp  at  tlie  point, 
and  often  turned  up,  but   the  aUe  sprcmling ; 
eyes  fine,  middle-eized  and  straight :  iris  large, 
piercing,    conjunctive   membrane  yellow,  the 
upper   eye-UiAbes,    owing  to   tlie   deep  ocidar 
depreMion  or  prominent  ridges  are  compressed 
ar  folded,  tlie   roots  of  the  hair  being  hidden. 
The  cheek  bones  generally  broad,  hut  in  some 
cases     not  remarkably   prominent,  save   with 
reference    to     the   narrow   tbrehe^d.     Mouth 
large  or   wide  but  li|»  not  thick  or  projecting, 
Jie  lower  part  of  the  face  oval  or  round  but  a«t 
iquare.     'IIjc  deep   depression  at  the  eyes  and 
dnking  in  at  the   root  of  the  nose  gives  a  \eTy 
remarkable   character   to   the  head  compared 
ftith  the  Malay.     The   projecting  brow  is  in  a 
vertical   line   with   the  now;,  mouth  and  chin, 
ind  the  upper  jaw  is  not  pmjccting  or  progna- 
Jioiu.     The  pOJTson  is  slendor,  the  belly  protu- 
)erant  owing  to  their  animHl  life  in  the  jungle 
Lnd  precarious  fotid.  Thia  induces  them  to  cram 
hemsclves  whenever  they  can,  and  the  skin  of 
be  abdomen   tlius    becomes   flaccid  and   ex- 
fflnsihtc  like    that  of  an   ape.     Tl\e  skin  ge- 
kcmlly    is   fine   and   sofl,  although    oflcn    illi- 
Igured   by  scurf,    and   the  colour  is  a  dark 
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stupid.    The  voice  is  soR,  low,  nasal  and  holl 
or  cerebral ;  a  line  of  tattooing  oxteuds  from 
forehead  to  tlie  cheekbones.     The  right 
pierced,  the  orifice  being  large.     The  hair] 
cro[>ped  save  a  ring  or  fringe  round  tlie 
head.     Simungs  arc  found  in  all  tlte  rivers 
Pera  and  are  cliissed  as  the  Simang  paya 
fre(|Uont  thQ  low  and  marshy  alluviuai  be 
the  sea  and  the  hill ;  the  Simang  bukit 
wander  in  the  forests  of  the  hills,  and  the 
wlio  are  confined   to   the   mountains   of 
interior.     There  are  said  to  be  thousands 
Simangs  in   the  interior  of  Patuiii,  Trin 
Kiduh   and    Pera,   wherevw    the   country 
covered  with  forest  and  there  are  few  or 
Malays.     Simang  tribes   of  Kidah   and   Pi 
liave  a  language  mainly  dusyllabic  like  o 
Asianesian  ones.     TIic  people  of  Kidah 
often  approximate   to  the  eastern  Negro 
than  in  southern  ^(aIaya,  and  Mr.  I 
particularly  struck  with  the  repeatetl 
rence  of  the  deep  nasal  depression  of  th« 
mangs,  the  Australians  and  Papuans, 
hca^ls,  witli  all  the  features  as  it  were  oani 
ed  or  compressed,  were  common. 

The  ruder  Binua  dialects  of  the  pen: 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  I'hc  Binua  or 
of  Pera  appears  to  resemble  in  its 
character,  the  ruder  dialects  of  the  Ba 
group.  This  character  is  interniwliatc  bet 
that  of  the  Simang  on  the  one  side  and  tliat 
the  ruder  Sumatnin,  Javan  and  Bornwra 
the  other.  The  Johor  Binua,  is  more  )j^utt 
aspirate  and  harsh,  remarkably  broad  and  si 
In  the  Binna,  the  chcekbontM  are  broad 
ail  directions  and  prominent,  giving  tu 
face  below  the  base  of  the  forehead  a  marici 
lateral  dereJopment,  beyond  it  or  to  tXw. 
head  an  appearance  of  being  rciiipriiiwd- 
lower  jaw  is  maasive,  spreads  out  aud  do« 
rise  rapidly,  tlius  producing  an  obtuse  ohin 
the  anterior  maxillary  prvycctlon  consid 

The  Arm  hUtntU  extend    luO  miles 
north  to  suuth.     Inland  are  manv  frmh 
swamps    with    tl\ick    impenetrable    j 
olJicr  places.     Their  prcxluoe  is  pearls, 
of  pearl,   tortoisejihell,  birds  of  paradise 
trepaiig.     The  timber  of  the  Islands  ia  ra' 
praisetl.     Arru   Islanders   Imvc    much    in 
course  with  ^trangeiiL     They  are  fond  of 


'niArhing  to  the  3{alay.     Tlie   more  exposed 

ordw  ft«   black.     TIio  Simang  of  Tringnnu 

f  such  a  jet-black  glowy  colour  as 

ii    tribe.     The    hair    is   spiral    not 

•ooUy.    and    gmwn    thickly  on    the    he^   in 

ift*.     Ttirv  \\\\\-  iliii'k  moiwtachcs,  thegrowth 

t  than  in  the  Malay  race. 

— .    .^   iniuit-r   Mongolian,   nor  Negro 

Guinea  type.    It  is  Papua-Tamulian ; 

iprcMioD  of  the  face  U  mild,  simple  and 
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an  slaves  brought  from  New  Guinea,  who 
then  employed  in  diving  for  pearls  and  in 
bechc  dc  mer  finherv.     The  Arru  Islanders 
impoverished   by   their   cxcessaive   use   of 
toxicating   liquorn,   imported   from   Java 
Macassar.     In  persona]  appearance  the 
are    between    the    Malayan    and    Poll 
Negro.    They  are  not  many  degrees  furtlM 
advanced  in  civilization    than  tlie  natives 
the  north  coast  of  Australia  to  whom 
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KBQftO  tUCBS. 

«f  tiififD  hcAT  conudmMc  pcnhinal  rcsem- 
bbnoe.  Some  of  tlic  Arru  men  profess  chris- 
tttjoity  and  nme  arc  mahoinodans.  In  stature 
^yty  rarpQM  Uie  civtlufxl  natives  of  Celebes. 
TW  drott  ()f  tlie  men  is  u  piece  uf  matting 
«r  doth  gii\3«Kl  round  the  Imn^)  and  drawn 
ti^t  betireen  tlic  tluglis,  and  a  salendan  or 
tittv],      Xo   fillet   ia   wnrn   round    ihc   head. 


cnx<(t.  Mr.  Earl  describes  the  featurd 
New  Gxiiuea  Papuans  aa  of  a  decidedly 
character  :■ — broad  flat  noses,  thick  li|»a| 
ing  forehead:}  and  cluaSf  and  that  tiirbi< 
of  what  should  be  tlie  white  of  the  ey 
gives  a  peculiarly  sinister  expression, 
complexion  is  usually  a  deep  chocolate 
sometimes  closely  approaching  to  bloc 
Tbe  hair  U  w-'^illy  and  frizzlwl  out  like  that  of  certainly  a  few  shades  lipjhter  than  tb 
tbt  I^4KUu  The  men  are  of  a  jealous  dispo^i-  \  black,  that  is  oAeu  mot  with  among  th( 
iHfi  ftnd  oftsUy  rou^  to  anger  by  ahaso  of  j  tribes  of  Africa.  In  Now  Guinea,  thQ 
ibctr  vomeo  or  ancestors,  otherwise  tliey  arc  Papuan  tribes  arc  generally  in  a  state 
nild  of  dispoaitioD.     The  women  wear  a  mat    fare  with  each  other  and  return  from  thi 


an  froat  and  one  behind.  When  a  person  of 
OMMqaence  dies,  these  arc  stripi>ed  off  and 
dicy  rush  into  the  sea  where  they  disport  for 
•ODW  time.  In  the  Arm  Islands^  Christianity 
W  muoduced  many  yeaj^  ago  by  the  Dutch 
•C  Amboyna  and  nearly  all  the  principal  people 
ptofeai  tbis  creed.  The  Arru  Paupan  ornament 
tkar  Hoasea  with  bnuen  trays,  dulam  or  talnm, 
vkI  def^iant's  teeth,  which  are  broken  up  when 
the  crvoer  died. 

In  Dori,  the  Papuans  are  called  Myfi>re. 
Thty  are  abont  5  feet  3  inches  high,  few  attain 
S.feei  6  inohes.  They  wear  their  crisped  hair 
iti  fun  length,  aud  generally  uncarod  for, 
vtueh  gives  tiiem  a  wild  scared  ap]>carance. 
7W  ni«n,  not  the  women,  wear  a  comb.  The 
b«ud  la  crup.  The  fnrehcad  is  high  and  nar- 
tnm ;  eyes  Ui]^  dark-brown,  or  black :  nose 
6u  ana  broad :  mouih  largf;,  lipa  thick  and 
ictth  good :  few  have  regular  features,  and 
am  are  apathetic.  The  ordinary  men  wear 
>  vaiat  clocli  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called 
"  Bisr,*  vhicli  lA  wnpiied  round  the  waiat 
aad  paased  between  the  legs.  Women  wear 
a  4iirt  sarong  to  tbe  knee,  generally  of  blue 
gMi.  Mefl  and  women  tattoo  their  bodies 
OB  necaainTia*  by  pricking  the  skin  with  a  fish- 
boaa  awl  rubbing  in  lamp  black.  The  Dori 
pD^a  are  a  aea-liiring  people  and  arc  expert 
tmamtn  and  divers.  Their  Prabu  have  out- 
titfgen  and  are  excaiated  from  the  trunk  of  a 
•tagie  tree-  Tlioir  food  conai-^ta  of  millet,  obi, 
naixe,  a  UtUe  rice,  fish  and  hog's  flc.-^l)  nnd 
frvita,  aago  is  imported  in  small  quantities. 
TKcft  it  conaidered  a  grave  offence :  they  are 
ckatfG  and  marry  one  wife. 

Flortff  -AVw  GuinM, — It  is  not  known  Uiat  the 
fTMt  talanila  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo  and 
CriabWi  errrcontmnodany  Negro  race.  Bat  a 
N^n>  race  occurs  in  tlic  Island  of  Flores,  and,  in 
tfc»  great  Island  of  New  Guinea,  they  form  the 
vfiole  native  or  aboriginal  population,  as  they 
abo  iSoof  tbe  islets  near  its  coaats.  Kven  wiUiin 
New  Gainea  itself,  there  would  seem  to  be 
OMra  tfaao  cue  race.  M.  Madera,  of  tlie 
Oatcfa  Navy,  quoted  by  Mr.  Earl  in  the 
ionmal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  describes 
two  of  them  whom  be  aaw  on  tbe  south-west 
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like  expeditions  witii  heads.  The  New 
people  worship  a  wwsden  deity  calle< 
war,  18  inches  hi»h,  whom  they  consul 
occasions.  A  widow  remains  in  the  fi 
her  deceased  husband.  The  Negroes 
Guinea  are  in  various  stiles  of  civil 
Some  of  the  rudest  dwell  in  miserable  h 
seek  a  bare  subsistence  by  the  chase 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  forest. 
are,  however,  other  Negro  tribes  living 
coast  who  have  made  some  advance  in  < 
tion.  These  dwell  by  whole  tribes  in  hu^ 
like  houses  raised  on  posts,  like  those 
wild  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  but  ruder. 

Philippin&s. — Negroes  are  found   ia 
islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
of  the  princi[)al  island,  Lucon,  and  in 
which  ia  said   Co  take  its  tSpanish 
them. 

WalfjijH. — The  inhabitants  of  llic  I 
Waigyu,  lying  between  New  Guinea  an 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  are  Negroes.  M.  ^ 
represents  tbem  as  having  more  regular  t 

Qfhhe, — M.  Freycinct  h.is  described 
groes  of  Gobbe,  an  island  also  betwe« 
Guinea  and  Gilolo,  and  not  far  from  tK 
The  noriB  is  llat,  the  li[»3  thick  and  project 
complexion  a  dark-olive,  the  eyes  deep 
and  on  average  the  facial  angle  77*^, 
high  as  81°.  In  Gebbe,  Waigyu  am 
parts  also  of  the  coast  of  New  GaiQ 
Malayan  race  may  have  become  inU 
witli  tlie  Negro,  as  Uie  complexion  is 
and  peculiar  texture  of  the  Negro  hair  a| 
obliterated.  i 

All  the  islands  extending  from  New 
up  to  the  Fiji  group  appear  to  be  inha] 
Negroes.  But  they  differ  greatly  in 
appearance  in  New  Ireland,  Malicolla( 
the  great  Cyclades.  Tauna  and  New  0 
in  the  Now  Hebrides. 

The  Alfuro  seena.  to  have  afRnitiea  1 
Tagala  race  of  the  Philippines  tiircw 
Sanguir  islands.  A  Papuan  or  Tir-* 
darker,  and  witli  more  frizzly  hair 
Polynesian,  Now  Zealander  or  Otah 
their  features  are  almost  identical. 

Mr.  Wallace  (U,  280)  beUeves  th 
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meroiis  intermediate  forms  wUich  cx^cur  among 
the  couutloe  isLantU  of  tlic  i'ocific  are  not  mere- 
ly the  result  of  an  intennixture  of  thetic  races 
bat  are  to  aome  extent  truly  intermediate  or 
tranaitional,  and  tliat  tlic  brown  and  the  black, 
the  Piipuan,  the  natives  of  Giloloand  Ceram,  the 
Fijian,  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  those  t>f  New  Zealand  are  all 
\-aryin[;  forma  of  one  great  Oceanic  or  Polyne- 
aian  race.  Professor  Huxley,  however,  ia  o( 
opinion  that  the  Papimna  are  more  nearly 
ftUied  to  the  Negroes  uf  Africa  tluin  to  any 
[other  raeo.  The  whole  of  tlie  great  ialand  of 
Kcw  Guinea,  the  Ke  and  Am  islandii,  with 
Myaol,  Salwatty,  and  Wuigiou  are  iuliabited 
almost  exclusively  by  tlie  typical  Papuan,  and 
the  same  Papuan  race  extends  over  the  islaiuU 
east  of  Now  Guinea  as  far  as  the  blji  islands. 
The  peiipic  on  the  ooart  of  New  Guinea  are  in 
^me  places  mixed  witli  the  bmwner  races  of 
the  Moluccas.  In  the  typical  Papuan,  the 
colour  of  the  hculy  somewhat  viiries :  general- 
ly it  id  a  deep  3orily-l>ruwn  or  bUick,  somewhat 
approaching  but  never  quite  c<|iialling  the  jet- 
blAck  of  some  Negro  rac^,  but  it  is  occasion- 
ally a  dusky  brown.  Tbc  hair  is  harsh,  diy 
and  frizzly,  growing  in  little  tufts  or  curia, 
which  in  youth  are  very  sliort  and  compact, 
but  afterwards  grow  out  to  a  considerable 
length  forming  the  compact  frizzled  mop,  which 
is  the  Papuan's  pride  and  glory.  The  face  has 
a  beard  of  the  same  frizzly  hair,  and  the  arms, 
legs  and  breast  are  also  more  or  leu  clothed 
with  hair  of  a  similar  kind.  In  stature  the 
Papuan  is  superior  to  the  Malay,  and  the 
equal  or  su|)ehor  of  the  average  Eurojiean. 
Tiie  lo.^  arc  long  and  thin,  and  the  lumds  and 
feet  larger  tlion  those  of  the  MaJay.  The  face 
is  somcwhow  clongate<l,  the  furehciKl  tiattish, 
the  brows  very  prominent,  the  nose  is  large, 
rather  arched  and  high,  the  face  thick,  the 
no^triU  broad  and  the  ajierturc  hidden,  owing 
to  tlie  tip  of  the  nose  being  elongated.  The 
mouth  is  large,  the  lips  tliick  and  protuber- 
ant. He  is  impulsive  and  demonstrative  in 
speech  and  action,  his  emotions  and  passions 
exptnosH  thi^maclves  in  shouts  and  laught(«r  in 
yelU  and  frantic  Icapings,  women  and  childien 
take  tlunr  share  in  every  discussion.  The 
Papuan  has  much  vital  cner;:y.  In  the  Mo- 
Itiocos,  Papunn  slaves  are  ofl«n  promoted  to 
places  (tf  coiLsideniblti  trust.  He  decorates  his 
c4noc,  hii  hnnsc,  hli  doiuntic  utetuils  wiih 
idaboru«  cnrviu;.;.  Tltcy  are  often  violent  and 
cruol  towards  their  children.  Tlie  Papuan  is 
Lall^rr,  bbick-nkiutied,  frizzly-haired,  bearded 
and  li.iii-i'-l»odied,  iong-faced,  baa  a  large  and 
[  umc^  and  pmjeoting  eyebrows,  bold 

iu;     ..    .       -"•-''-   --^-^  noisy,  joyoM  and 
..ij;l.ti  f  1  s  his  emotions.  If  tlic 

J  civiluauoD  turn  towards  Nvw 


Guinea^  Uic  Papuan  like  the  true  Polyneciatt 
of  tlie  farthest  isles  of  the  Pacific  will  no 
doubt  become  extinct.  A  warlike  and  ener- 
getic people  who  will  not  submit  to  natiuoii 
dependence  or  to  domestic  servitude  must  dis- 
appear before  the  white  man.  A  race  identi- 
cal in  all  its  chief  features  with  the  Papuaii*  i$ 
found  in  all   the  islands  as  far  east  as  the  FijL 

Mysol  andWoigiou  are  Papuan,  mixed,  part* 
ly  from  Gilolo,  partly  from  New  Guinea. 

Alfiira,  is  written  Alfora,  Alafora,  Aralai% 
Alfur,  Arafura  and  Halafora.  According  to 
Mr.  Crawfurd  it  is  from  the  Arabic  article 
Al.  and  fora,  but  another  source  is  said  to  \m 
the  Portuguese  word  Alforias  and  to  mean  free 
men,  maniunitted  slaves,  aUo  independent 
txibes  of  the  interior. 

The  Atheta  or  Negrito  race,  arc  found  In 
the  Philippines,  the  second  name,  meamn^ 
little  Negro,  being  given  to  them  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  that  of  Ita  or  Alietaj, 
written  Ajotas,  is  their  usuaJ  appcllatioa 
among  the  planters  and  villagers  of  the 
plains.  The  woolly-haired  tribes  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  ot}ier 
group  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  were 
estimated  by  M.  Malkt  in  1842  to  amount 
to  25,(XiO.  Tlio  islands  Samar,  Leyle  and 
Zebu,  have  not  any  of  them ;  but  they 
are  foimd  in  Ncgros,  Mindanao,  Mindoro  and 
Luzon.  In  the  early  accounts  of  them  by 
Spaniards,  they  are  described  as  beinf^  smaller, 
more  slightly  built  and  less  dark  in  colour, 
than  the  Negroes  of  Africa,  and  as  ha>ing  fea- 
tures less  marked  by  the  Negro  characteristics, 
but  as  having  woolly  instead  of  lank  hair ;  and 
their  social  condition  could  not  then  have  been 
much  letter  than  now,  since  they  are  describ- 
ed as  living  on  roots  and  the  produce  of  the 
chase ;  and  as  sleeping  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  or  among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at  which 
they  had  cooked  their  food.  The  name  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  Spaniards  is  '  Negritoi,* 
or  little  negros,  but  that  of  •  Ita*  or  '  Athetas,* 
90  pronounced  but  written  Ajetas,  seems  U*  be 
their  usual  appellation  among  the  planters  an<l 
vilhigers  of  the  plains.  They  arc  all  well- 
formed  and  sprightly,  but  very  low  in  stature, 
OS  they  rarely  exceed  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height.  The  character  of  tlie  Negrito  is  un- 
tameable,  and  it  is  imposHiblc  to  surmount  thmr 
tendency  to  idleness.  Prompted  by  an  irresi^ 
tible  instinct  to  return  to  the  place  of  their 
birth,  they  prefer  a  sa^'agc  life  to  all  the 
cliarms  of  civilization.  The  Ajetas  or  NcgritoA 
are  ebony-black  Uke  Negroes  of  Africa.  Their 
utmost  stature  is  four  feet  and  a  half;  the  hair 
is  woolly,  and  ai  they  take  no  pains  in  clear- 
ing it,  and  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  it,  it 
forms  a  sort  of  crown  round  tlie  head,  which^ 
gives  thesn  aa  exceedingly  faatostic  aspect,  and 


file  head  appear,  wben  seen  from  a  dia- 

«,  as  if  soiTounded  with  a  sort  of  avireole. 

Nejfrito    of  tlie   Pliilippinea,   black   and 

l!jp-}^iped,  are  of  smvM  dwarfed  stature,  4 

fl  Inches  to  4  feet  8  inches  high,  which  is  8 

.^  iem  than  the  Malays.     The  hair  agrees 

I  that  of  the  Pnpixon  and  many  Negroeg  of 

ca,  but   the  P;ipuajis  are  taller  than  the 

ly*.     The  Ncfjritoa  of  the  Philippinca  are 

thcists,  bat  without  temple  or  rittial.    They 

tre  m  omens,  invoke  Cambunin  (God),  the 

'ind  adore  the  rainbow  after  a 

ave  also  a  worship  of  ancestors, 

toJ'  uic  han'cat,  of  the  foherman  and 
;  and  a  remnant  of  fetichjHm  in  a  gro- 
fUktiYe  de\*iJ.  Mindanao  and  Mindoro 
I  scrrr&l  tribes  of  Negritna,  and  they 
I  Uic  chaef  population  of  tlie  le!»  accessible 
8  in  the  mountiun  rangt-a  of  Lucon,  the 
est  £sbuxri  of  the  Philippine  group.  The 
imts  of  the  Negritos  given  by  tlie  early 
ifali  narigatiDTS  perfectly  apply  to  their  pre- 
oocuHtion.  They  are  described  as  beinp[ 
ller,  more  ali^htJy  built,  and  lesa  dark 
ir  than  tlie  Neiyroea  of  Africa,  and  as 
features  lesa  marked  with  the  Negro 
bat  as  having  woolly  hair. 
of  Dwry  worship,  or  rather  consult,  an 
a  fijrure  rudely  carved 
auti  i  shield,  with  which  e\'ery 

h  ptoviiieii.      I'he  idol,  whicli  is  usually 
itogbleen  inches  high,  is  exceedingly  dis- 
Httfened,  the  head  being  unusually  large, 
long  and  sharp  at  the  iwint,  and  the 
ide   anil    well   provided   with   teeth, 
iva  have  abo  a  number  of  *'  Fetishes,^ 
carved  figures  of  rcjitilcs,  which  ore 
frnm  the  rooft  of  the  houses,  and  the 
also  ornaoiented  with  similar  figures 
Within  the  geographical 
in  Archipelago,  the  Papuans 
habitants  of  the  sea  coast  in 
and  the  islands  immerliatcly  odja- 
parts  of  this  region  they  are 
amon?   the   mormtain    faatneasea, 
\rith  the  broivn 
.'led.     In  some 
nearest  tn  Now 
<ttcr  of  history," 
(History  of  the 
18.)     In  Oram 


by  Mr.  Cravrt'urd. 

Lrchipelftgo,  Vol.  i.  p 

a  few  scattered  remnanta  of  the  race 

but  they  hold  little  or  no  intercourse 

miurc  civiljxod  neighbours,   flj^ng 

tKickets  which  aflbrd   tliem  shelter 

i«Qt  ot»  the  first  appearance  of  a 

ricnce  having  ta\ight  them  that 

ti\-ity  will  be  their  lute  if  they  fall 

i'qI'  their  natural  enemies.     The 

the  motmiain  Papuans  must 

be  «ot)gbt  in  those  ifllands  where  their 
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numerical  strength  penuita  them  to  lead  a  lifo 
more  fitted  fur  human  beings  than  tliat  of  their 
hunted   brethren.     It  is  an  error  to  8up]x«e 
that    these  poor    creatures  disappear    before 
civilization.     Their   chief  destmyers   are   the 
wild  and  warlike  hunting  tribes  of  the  brown 
race  ;  and,  excepting  the  caac  of  the  Moluccas, 
wherever  European  civilizntinn  ha«  been  iniro- 
'  duced,  the  Papuans  are  more   numerous  tlian 
elsewhere.      In   the  Philippines,  for  example, 
according  to  an  intelligOTit  modem    traveller, 
their  number  in  the  year  1842  amounted  to 
25,000  souls.  (M.  Mallat,  **  Les  Philippines," 
&c.,  Vol.  i,  p.  97,   Paris,   1846.)     Tlie  large 
island  oi'  Moysol  or  Mx'sual,  wliich  lies  nearly 
midway  between  the  north-western  extreme  of 
New  Guinea  and  Ceram,  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied   exclusively  by  Papuans   when    this 
region  W!W  first  visited  by  Eun>peans,  and  tliey 
still  form  the  bulk  of  the   inland   population, 
but  the  villages  of  the  coast  are  occupied  by 
a  mixed  race,  in  which  the  Papuan  element, 
however,   prevails.     The     ishinds  of  Goram, 
Ceram-Iaut,  Bo,  Poppo,  Gcby,  Patani  Hoek, 
and  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Gillolo,  are 
also  occupied  by  people  of  the  mixed  race,  who 
arc  remarkable  for  their  maritime  activity,  and 
for  their  friendly  disposition  towards  European 
atrangers.     The  woolly-haired  tribes  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  other 
group  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  Guinea.     M.  Mallat,  as  already 
stated,  gives  the  amount  of  the  "  Negrito**  po- 
pulation in  1842  as  25,000.     This  can  only  be 
considered  as  approximative,  still  it  is  prohnbly 
not   far   from   the   true   amount.     The    raco, 
therefore,  can  scarcely  be  leas  numerous  now 
than  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.  Indeed,  their  distribu- 
tion among  the  islands  of  tlie  group  seems  to 
have   been   much   tlie   same   then   ns  at  the 
present  day  ;  fur  tJie  island  on  which  they  were 
first  seen  waa  named  by  Magellan  "  Isla  doa 
Negros,"  to  distinguish  itfromtlieadjacentUland 
2^bu,    where    his    ships    remained   for   some 
months.    Negros  still  contains   a  large  popu- 
lation  of  Papuans,   while  Zebu  is  altogether 
free  from    them,    and    no    record    exists    of 
their  having  ever  been  found  tliero.     Samar 
and  Leyte  are  similarly  situated   with  Zebu, 
From  a  number  of  inquiries  among  Papuans 
who  were  marked  with  the  raised  cicatrices,  it 
appears  that  those  on  the  arm  and  breast,  which 
are  the  largest  and  most  prominent,  were  made 
in  order  to  quahly  them  for  admiaaion  to  the 
privileges  of  manhood,  by  showing  their  cap^ 
bility  of  bearing  pain.     The   Malayan  term  for 
crisped  or  woolly  hair  is  "  ramhut   pua-pua." 
Hence    the    term    "  pua-pua,"    or  "  papua," 
(crisped),  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  entire 
race  ;  and  expresses  Uiclr  moal  striking  pccu- 
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liarity.  The  fenlurea  of  tlie  Papuans  have  a  I 
decided  negro  cliaracter  :  broad  noee,  thick  | 
and  prominent  lips,  receding  forehead  and 
chin,  and  thnt  turbid  colour  of  wliai  should  be 
tlic  white  of  the  eye,  which  is  apt  to  give  the 
countenance  a  sinister  expression.  Their  natu- 
ral complexion  is  almost  universally  a  choco- 
late colour,  sometimes  closely  approaching  to 
black,  but  certainly  »ome  ahados  lighter  than 
the  dcop-hlack  which  is  often  met  vnUx  among 
the  negro  tribes  of  Africa,  The  Papuans, 
vthen  placed  in  circimistancca  favourable  for 
the  development  of  their  powers,  are  ph)raical- 
ly  guperior  to  the  races  of  bouth -eastern  Aiia 
Some  of  the  New  Guinea  tribes  woidd  bear  a 
coni[)ari3ion,  in  p)int  of  stature  and  proportions, 
witli  the  races  of  Europe,  were  it  not  for  a  dvfi- 
ciency  alw>ut  the  lower  extremities.  Even  the 
more  diminutive  mountmn  tribes  are  remark- 
able for  energy  and  agihty — qualities  which 
have  led  to  tlieir  being  in  great  demand  as 
staves  among  their  more  civilized  neighbourj*. 
With  regard  to  mental  capacity,  also,  they  arc 
certainly  not  inferior  to  the  brown  races  ;  but 
their  impatitucc  of  control  while  in  an  inde- 
pendent state,  utterly  precludes  that  organiza- 
tion which  would  enable  tltem  to  stand  their 
ground  a)^ain;»t  encroachment  ;  and  tlicy  in- 
variably fidl  imder  the  influence  of  the  Mala- 
yans whenever  tlic  tn'o  races  arc  brought  int*) 
contact.  The  islands  in  wliich  remnants  of 
Fapuan  tribes  may  yet  bo  found  are  Sumba  or 
Sandalwood  Island,  Burn,  the  Xulla  Islands, 
and  the  small  eastern  penmsula  of  Celebes, 
which  t^nninates  at  Cape  Taliabo.  Sumba  is 
a  mountainous  island,  three  hmidred  miles  in 
circumference,  lying  to  tlie  soutb  of  Flores, 
from  the  coast  of  wliich  it  is  distinctly  vi-iible 
in  clear  weather.  T\\e  inhabitants  of  Savu  poe- 
scas  a  settlement  near  tlie  eouth-wcst  extreme 
of  the  island,  and  tlie  Uugis  traders  of  Endc 
have  two  or  three  small  stations  on  the  north 
ooast  which  arc  occasionally  visited  by  small 

!uropoan  vesseLi  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining 

lorsea  ;  but  the  natives  of  Sumba  all  dwell  in 
the  uplands,  where  tliey  culii\'ate  maize,  yams 
and  otlicr  prodvico  similar  to  that  grown  on 
Tiftmr,  and  are  said  to  use  the  plou;^h,  which  is 
unknown  in  any  other  island  to  the  eastward  of 
Sumbawa. 

The  AVi  group  of  ten  islands  adjoin  the  Arru 
ida.   Ke,  Kei,  or  Ki,  is  prefixed  to  the  names 

"all  T^  f  •  "t^cA.  The  great  Kci  is  alK)Ut  tlie 
luiei;  .,an  ishmd,  ncarMacaa^ar.  The 

cncn  priiot'^  niuhouiedanism,  but  eat  liog's  tlcdh, 
mad  Um  i^ands  produce  Maratigo  and  Banyaro 
wcU  aiJftpicd  for  masts*     In  Dori,  the 

iiMttno  ftr.t  rnllo'l  Myfore.  They  arc  about 
"5  fof :  '5  Icet  6  inches. 

Tbey  .  it»  full   length, 

gvbetaiiT  uncaiol  tv^r,  wltich  givea  them  a 


appeamncG.     Tlie  men,  not 
women,   wear  a  comb.     The  Papuan   women 
of  Ke  are  not  secluded,  the  children  are  merry, 
noisy  and   have  the  nigger  grin,  and  amongtt 
the  men  U  a  noisy  rxmfusinn  of  tongues  wad 
excitement  on   every  occ4ision.     The  Ki  group 
fonn  the  nortlieni  of  the  south-easterly  ialan^g. 
The  islands,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  fiarMlL 
The  islands  arc   occupied  by  two   races, 
of  thcin  the  Papuan  who  make  oocoanat  «i|, 
build  boats   and   make   wotiden   Iwwls,   tiMar 
boats  arc  fmm  small  ]iUnked  canoes  to  pralii 
of  20  to   30  tons  burden.     They  build   th* 
skin   first  and  fit  on  the  knees  and  bends  and 
ribs.     Money   is   not   used,   but   crcry    trtJi^ 
action  is  in  kind.     The  Papuan  wears  a  « 
cloth  of  cotton  or  bark.     The  other  race 
mahomcdnns  who   were  driven  out  of  Bandk 
They  wear  cotton  dothiiig.     They  are  probably 
a  brown  race,  more  allied  to  Malays,  but  iheir 
mixcil  descendants  have  great  varieties  of  hajTm 
colour   and  features,  graduating  between  the 
Malay  and  Papuan  tribes. 

Cent7n  is  the  largest  island  of  the  IMnloocai 
and.  next  to  Celebes,  of  all  the  ArchipeUgow 
It  is  162  miles  long,  but  its  greatest  breadth  k 
only  42  miles.     The  Island  is  one  long  moun- 
tain chain   that  sets  off  transverse  spun, 
some  of  the  peaks  are  6,000  or  6,000 
height.     The  peopleof  Ceram  approach  n^ 
to  the  Papuan  tyj>c  than  those  of  Gillolo. 
are  darker  in  coloiir,  and  a  number  of 
have  tlie  frizzly  Papuan  hair ;  llieir 
are  harsh  and  prominent,  and  the  women' 
far  less  engaging  than  those  of  the  Malay  raee,] 
Tlie  Papua,  or  Alfuro  man,  of  Cenun,  gathc 
frizzly  hair  into  a  flat  circular  knot  oreorV 
left   temple,  and   place  cylinders  of  wood,' 
thick  as  one's  fingers  and  coloured  red  at  llie] 
ends,  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears.     They  art 
nearly  in   a  state  of  nature,  and  go  «]i 
naked,  but  armlets  and  anklets  of  woTcn 
or  of  silver,  with  necklace*  of  beads  oir 
fruits,  complete  their  attire.     The  women 
similar     ornaments,    but     wear     their 
loose.     All    are   tall,  with  a  dark-brown   tk!itti\ 
and  well-marked  Papuan   phyaingnomy. 
Alfiiro    or    Papuan    race    are    the 
nant  type  in  the  island  of  Cenun.     Of  twen^l 
eight   words  of  the   language  of  Coram,  nt 
of  the    words  are  Malay,  two  Javanese, 
sevejitecn  arc  common  to  thej<c  two  h 

In  CfUhfXy  the  TransrJavan  or  Timoriaal 
baud,  and  the  Moluccas,  is  a  large  and  im(iJ7t>| 
ant  clan  of  Indonesians,  who  graduate  between' 
the  Anam  type,  the  Hiirman  and  the  Negrito* 
The  most  prevalent  head  or  that  of  tlic  prctSo-j 
miucnt  is  ovoid,  but  it  is  somewhat  Burman  or' 
Indo-Burman  in  no*e.  eye  and  colour.  Tb»| 
great  island  of  Celebes  may  be  considered  ibii< 
centre  of  a  group  of  langungc*,  which,  although. 
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oiynesmn    isianas    ainnn,     rcnl    dialects 

of  a  common  tnnj^iie  do  exist,  but  Uiere  the 

m     phonetic    cHaracter,  i  number  of  words  common  to  mn-h  dialectn,  and 

by    the    »anie  race   nfmon.  ito   the  languagCB  of  the  Archipelago,  is  »o  tri- 

rting  that  it  reftiies  at  once  the  notion  of  a 
coHuuon  oriji:in.  In  Malay,  the  most  familinr 
words  for  the  head,  the  shniilrlpr,  the  face,  a 
limb,  a  hair  or  pile,  brotlier,  house,  elejihani, 
tlic  8UI1,  the  day,  to  s|>eakf  and  to  talk,  are  all 
Sanskrit-      In    Javanese,    Sanakrit    furnialies 


leg    willi    those   heretJiforc    dcscri 
lidty  o(  gnunnia  lical  tftuctiu-e,  ditfer 
^    frmn    thtrm 
Ml^   spoken 

im  b  inicraecieJ  by  tlie  etjnator,  leaving 
taU  portion  of  it  in  the  northern  and  tlie 
in  ihc  anixihcrn  hemisphere.  It»  greAteat 
tk  m  about  50U  milea,  but  its  ^'reatest 
dih  «fto«i  not  exceed  100 ;  and  in  some 
M  It   is  hardly  one-lUird  of  ihia  width. 


b«t  may  Iw  considered  to  be  the  focud  of  words  for  tlie  head,  the  shoulders,  tlic  throat, 
■iginai  and  indepeudfut  civilization  which  |  the  hand,  tlicfucc,  father,  brother,  son,  daughter, 
obtv  nruujz  np  uiuoii^'St  the  must  udvnncetl    woman,    house,    butlalo,    elephant,  with    syno- 


he  nstiond  which  occupy  it,  cidled  hy 
DMslvtt  Wupi,  and  by  the  Malay*,  and 
r  I)mid  by  Kunipcana,  Buj^i.  In  material 
the  liajri  are  equal  Ui  tlic  Malaya. 
. — Mr.   Crawfurd  (Oictioaary    of 

Malay  language),  considers  that  a  certain 
aexkm  of  nitire  or  leas  extent  exists  between 
I  of    tlie   languages   which    prevail    from 
JggTff— >  to  Kaater   Island   in  the  V.icific, 
ftom   Formosa,   on   the   coast  of   China 
K«w  Zealand ;  thus,  over   2i)Q  degrees  of 
gUDdc   and  seventy  of  latitude,  or  over  a 
t  part  of  earth's  surface.     In   this  are  the 
nntfable  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
A  SuuMtm  to  New  Guinea,  the  ^e:il  group 
Um  Philippines,   the  Islands   of  the  North 
\  Smitfa  Pacific,  and  Madagascar.     It  is  iu- 
iMfted  by  tnany  different  and  distinct  races  of 
n^  »  'the  Malayan^  the  bn>wn  Polynesian, 
1  Inialar  ne^ro  of  several  varieties,  and  tiic 
[icaa  of  BCadagaicar.     Of  these,  the  state  of 
BioUion  is  so  various  that  some  are  abject 
il^ca»  while  others  have  made  a  respectable 
MKM  in   the  useful  arts,  and  even  attained 
Da  kDOwledge  of  letters.     He  is  of  opinion 
K  the  Itfkduig  race  in  the  Archipelago  is  one 
dihe  fluoe,   but  the  languages  are  many, 
Ih  Bore  or  less  intermixture  of  some  princi- 
I  OBMthnnighout.  In  Borneo  there  are  at  least 

hagvags  ;  in  Celebes  and  its  islands  at 
ift  10 ;  "I  Flores  6 ;  in  Sumbawa  3  ;  in 
aacra  and  its  islands  noi  fewer  than  10 ; 
d  even  in  civilized  Java  with  its  islands,  3. 
0  tho  a&nie  in  the  Philippine  islands,  and  in 
KMO,  alone,  there  arc  three.  Tlie  Indian  Ar- 
bebgo  oonsiflts  of  tlie  islands  extending 
n  Somatra  to  the  western  shores  of  New 
doeft,  and  r^pecting  which  our  information 

nio«t  ooaipleie.     He  suya  liiat  no  languages 

it  esist  derived  from  a  common  stock,  or 
itMlifig  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  sister- 
I^Las  Italian,  Sf»anifih  and  French,  do  to 
^Bthcr  ;  or  aa  Gaelic  docs  to  Irish,  or  Ar- 
Han  t«  Welsh,  or  Scotch  to  English.  The 
lect*  tliat  exist  arc  those  of  the  Malay 
'lit  they  consist  of  little 
j>ronunciation,  or  the 
\tm  freqtjcril  iiso  of  a  few  words.  In 
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nynies  for  the  hop  and  dnjj,  the  sun,  tne  moon, 
the  sea,  and  a  mountain.  In  the  language  of 
Bali,  the  name  for  tlie  sun  in  most  familiar 
use  is  Sanskrit,  ajid  a  word  of  the  same  lan- 
guage is  the  only  one  in  use  for  the  numeral 
ten.  It  is  on  the  wune  principle  that  Mr. 
Crawfurd  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a  simi- 
lar clflM  of  Malayan  words  in  the  Togala  of 
the  Philippines  although  the  whole  number  of 
Malayan  words  does  not  exceed  one-fiftieth 
part  of  tlie  language.  Head,  brain,  hand, 
finger,  elbow,  hair,  feather,  child,  aca,  moon, 
rain,  to  speak,  to  die,  to  give,  to  love,  are 
examples. 

Some  personal  pronouns  are  found  in  the 
Polynesian  dialect.*,  where,  in  a  vocabulary  of 
five  thousand  words  a  hundred  Malayan  terms 
do  not  exist.  A  sentence  of  Malay  can  be  con- 
structed without  the  assistance  of  Javanese 
wortls,  or  of  Javanese  witliout  the  help  of 
Malay  words,  These  two  languages  can  be 
written  or  spoken,  without  the  least  difficulty, 
without  a  word  of  Sanskrit  or  Arabic,  The 
Malay  and  Javanese,  although  a  hirge  propor- 
tion of  their  words  be  in  common,  are  distinct 
languages,  and  their  Sanskrit  and  Arabic 
elements  are  extrinsic  and  unessential.  When 
Uiis  test  is  applied  to  the  Polynesian  languages 
we  find  an  opposite  result.  A  sentence  in  the 
Maori  and  Tahitan  caji  be  written  in  words 
conmion  to  both,  and  without  the  help  of  one 
word  of  the  Mnlayan  which   they  contain,  just 


as  a  sentence  of  WoUli  or  Irish  can  be  con- 
structed without  the  help  of  Lntin,  although  of 
this  language  they  contain,  at  least,  as  large  a 
proportion  of  words  as  the  Maori  or  Taliitan 
do  of  Malayan, 

Mr.  Crawfurd  is  of  opinion  that  the  Malay 
and  Javanese  languages  furnish  the  slock  of  the 
wide-spread  words  which  are  common  to  so 
many  tongues  in  the  Archipelago  and  which 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  languages 
of  the  two  most  civilized  and  adventurous 
nations  of  the  Archifwlago — tlie  Malays  and 
Javanese ;  and  he  uses  the  word  Malayan  for 
whatever  is  common  to  these  two  people. 

Of  the  languages  of  Celebes,  the  next  in 
importance  to  the  fiugis  is  the  Macassar.    The 
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Me  who  speak  this  tongue  inhabit  the  sarae 
ninsula.  They  call  themselves  and  Uieir 
nguago  Mankaaara,  and  hence  the  Makaaar  or 
ngkaaar  of  the  Mala}'a,  whence  the  English 
a&me.  Beaides  Bogti  and  Macaasar,  the  two 
rincipal  languages,  there  are  tlireo  otiier  lan- 
guages of  Cclcbca  written  in  the  same  character, 
«r,  at  \&LiU  occasionally  written  in  it ;  tlie  Man- 
dar,  the  Miuiadn,  and  the  Gorongtalu.  The 
Idandar  Ia  spoken  by  a  people  on  that  aide  of  the 
uth-weatern  ])enia?ula,  which  fronts  Borneo. 

The  iaknd  of  Sumhawa,  tlie  tliird  in  a  direct 
line  east  of  Java,  abuut  thrfo  times  tJie  extent 
of  Bali  or  Ixunbok,  and  divided  by  a  denp  bay 
into  two  peninsulas,  has  three  lanj^ages,  the 
SuDtbawOr  ihe  Bimo,  and  the  Tamh^ra.  The 
naiive*  of  Siinibawa  are  little  inferior  in  cnlti- 
vation  to  the  most  improved  nations  of  Celebes. 
The  Sumbawn  and  Bima  lanpmgea  are  written 
in  the  Bugis  character,  but  there  exists  in  this 
island  a  singular  nud  curious  obsolete  alphabet. 
t  is  Ascribed  to  the  Bima  narion,  but  the  cha- 
ters  do  not  generally  correspond  with  the 
^mplc  sounds  of  the  Bima  language  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  specimen  given  of  it. 

The  large  island  of  Florcs,  the  fifth  in  a  line 
east  from  Java,  due  south  of  Celebes,  and  of 
volcanic  formation,  aiTorda  tlie  first  example  of 
a  race  of  men  seemingly  intermediate  between 
llie  Malay  and  Papuan,  or  Negro,  but  |iartak- 
ing  fur  mure  of  the  physical  form  of  the  tbrmer 
tlion  of  the  latter.  The  complexiou  is  a  good 
deal  darker  than  that  of  the  Malay,  ilie  nfvc 
flatter,  the  mouth  wider,  and  tlie  li}8  thicker. 
The  liair  is  not  lank  as  in  the  Malay ;  hut 
buckle**,  without  frizzling  as  in  the  Papuan. 
The  stattire  Is  tlie  liame  att  that  of  the  Malay, 
that  u,  sliort  and  squab.  According  to  the  iiiate- 

enta  made  to  Mr.  Crawtijrd  by  Bugia  traders, 
iibcmHolves  scctlera  in  the  islaml,  FlorcA  is  inha- 
bited by  six  different  nations,  speaking  as  many 
different  languages ;  the  Ende,  the  Mangarai, 
the  Kio,  the  Roka,  the  Kimga,  and  the  Gale- 
teu^s  n;uij^ii  dt^rived  from  the  principal  places 
uf  tlteir  residence. 

Tinmr  h  a  wtird  w/iich  means  the  east,  and 
was  probably  iuipuw'il  on  this  island  by  tlie 
Malays,  to  who^  langAiage  it  belongi^  because 
thiH  was  the  extreme  linut  of  tlieir  ordinary 
t  .mum  rcial  voyages  to  the  *outli-ea*t.  Timur 
i.-i  ;ilM>ut  three  times  the  extent  of  Jamaica.  Its 
principaU  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malayan  race, 
f.nt  W  ..W.I  »;t  .,  '•  I  io  Papuans  or  Negms,  and  tribes 
'  tc  race.    The  two  languagea  of 

I  ^'   ■  Ttolo  and  the  Timuri,  the 

[  th-caifc  end  of  the  island, 
*'  the  tribes  tui  a 
No  alphabet 
t.i'  ■  ir;  but  judging  i 

I  .  ,  the  vowels  are  I 

uf  Ui\i  Alul;»y  and  Javaucee.    I 
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From  Tihiur  to  New  Guinea,  tliere 
long  chain  of  islets,  forming  aa  it  were,  a 
or  barrier  to  the  south-eastern  portion   of 
Archipelago.     In  these  islets   tlie   inhabitant 
arts  of  the  same  race  with  the  Malaya, 
speak  many  languages.    By  far  the  most 
and    authentic    account    of   tliem    has 
given  by  Mr.  Winsor  Earl,  who,  after  a  It 
experience  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
spoken  tlian  any  other  European,  nu&kes 
following  obser\'ations.     **  In  the  soul 
parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where 
tunities  of  social  intercourse  between  the 
[Kitty  tribes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  e%-ery 
every  detached  group  of  villages,   has  its 
peculiar  dialect  which  is  ofWn  nniiH 
even  to  the  tribea  in  its  immediate  n. 
IkxxI.     In  »omc  of  the  larger  islands,  Tii 
for  example,  these  tribes  are  so  numeraaa^ 
the  country  occupied  by  many  of  them  so 
t«nBi\'e,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  form  ei 
an  approximate   estimate  of  tlicir   number.* 
Of  one  language-,   the  prevailing  one, 
several  languages  of  the  island  of  Kisa,  one 
tlie  Sarawati  group  in  the  chain  of  ialeta 
ready  mentioned,  Mr.  Karl  furnished  a  aui 
and  instructive  vocabulary  of  330  words. 
Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue,  but  its  vowels 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay  and  Javaoi 

Spiee  Jdandf. — Sir    Stamford    RaiRes 
nished  specimens  of  three  of  the  lai 
this  furthest  east  portion,  viz.;  those  of 
correctly  Serang,  of  Temnte,  correctly  Ti 
and  of  Saparuwa,  one  of  the  Banda  isles, 
the  languages  of  Ceram,  nine  of  the  wtirds 
Malay,  two  Javanese,  17  are  common  to  th« 
two  language.     C'Cram  Laut  is  the  great 
to  which  the  Bugis  carry  the  Paj)uan 
whom  they  steal  from  New  Gtiinea. 

The  great  group  of  the  Philippines,  all 
oontiguoua  to  the  proper  Indian  Archij 
differs  materially  in  climate  and  the 
of  its  inhabitants.     It  extends  m-cr  ftfleea* 
greca  from  near  latitude  5f*  to  20°  N.,  and 
sists  of  many  islands  of  which   only  Luoon  aai 
Mindanao  are  of  great  size.     The  bulk  of  th«' 
people  are  of  the  same  tawny  coraplexionodl,] 
iank-baired,  short  and  squab  race,  as  the  priiv- 
cipal  inhahitanW  of  the  western  portion  of  the' 
Indian  Archipelago,     The  l<K:ua  of  the  aborl-] 
ginal   civihjtalion   of  the   Philippines,  as  roightl 
be  expected,  lia*   been  tlie  main  island  of  th«' 
group.  Lncon.  The  principal  Iangua;7c«  of  Loeant* 
are  the  Tngala,  the  Pampanga,  the  PangasinaQ,^ 
and  the  IIoco,  spoken  at  present  by  a  popial»-1 
tion  of  2J>r>0,000 :  while  the  Uisaya  has  a  wide] 
curruncy   among  the  southern  islands  of  tli«^ 
pTonp.  Iveyte,  Zebu.  Negrrie  and  Pnnay,  contain- 
in?  1,200,0<X)  [teople.     Mr.  CrAwfu^l  icIU  la' 
iliat  ii  docs  not  appear,  from  a  comi^arison  o( 
the  phonetic  character  and  gramiiuttioal  stroo-l 
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•i  Tagab,  with  those  or  Maby  find 

that  liiere  is  any  ground  for  fancying 

'  ooe  and  tUc  same  bing:uage,  or  lan- 

ung  fruon  a  common  parent,  and  uoiy 

by  the   effecta  of  lime  and  distance, 

n  exauiinatiou  of  tlie  Bisaya  Diction- 

ixmiliiT  retiul(8.     The  great  islands  of 

.  Falawani;.  and  the  Sulu  group  of 

ling  the  southern  limits  of  the  Philip- 

ipelago,  contain  many  nation.^  and 

ikiikg  many  lancoagea  of  which  little 

pnbliiheci.     Mr.  Cmwfurd,  on   tlic 

Q  g^ven  by  Mr.  E>alryiuple,  informa 

rcA  in  the  little  group  ol'  the  SuUi 

great  many  dilTerent  languages  are 

id  he  gives  a  short  specimen  of  88 

ana  of  those  most  current.     Sulu  has 

vetn  been  the  market   where   the 

in  other  pirates  dijip^joed  of  much  of 

ider,  and   in  former  times  itself  vms 

piratical.     Tlic  mahomodan  relifrion 

much  progreaa  in  Mindanao  and  the 

idi.  M  nan  the  Malay  lanj^age,  tlic 

omel   through    which  it    has  at  all 

n  propagated  over  the  islands  of  tlic 

rcllip^a^.      Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks 

ther   tK«  principal  languages  of  the 

B*  be   separite  and   distinct  tonics 

lliftl#0ti  of  a   common  Inii^rua^e,  its  a 

nk  tmvf  to  determine.     Certainly,  tlte 

^tancter  of  the  Tagala,  the  BLsaya, 

•Bgan  and   Iluoo  are,  sound  for  suund 

Rir  letter,  the  same.     Words  of  the 

laJiin4fl,:t*.^  are  tii  be  fotind  in  tlie  lan- 

)  iiiliabiULnta  tif  FurnuMui, 

,  ^As  larj{t:  island  about  liah' 

i,  stretches  as  I'ar  north  as  the 

'tiis  is   the  extreme  limit  in  u 

1  tn  which  they  have  reachetl. 

i%d  Formosa  are  short  in  sUiture, 

ions  and  lank  hair.    Allhungh 

it  and  fertile  inland,   affording 

a  fair  opportunity  of  dcvelop- 

r  mode  any  progress  in  civili- 

■^ent  seem  to  live  in  a  state  of 

^Ti*ey  are  thought  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ag  to,  or  much  to  resemble,  tlic 
!xioned  race  of  the  Archipelago 
Malays  arc  tlie  type. 

lands  of  the  Facitic  extend  from  the 
tfew  Guinea  and  die  Philippines,  to 
•o  thousand  fire  hundred  miles  of  the 
of  America,  and  from  about  the 
Ic  47^  of  south  latitude.  The 
over  this  vast  area  are,  pn)- 
•  nmneroua  as  the  islands  thcm- 
hngnage.  with  variations,  is 
f  the  vme  race  of  men  from  tlic  Fiji 
in  tQ  £aiter  island  eastward,  and  from 
Ifich  isljyjds  Dortli  to  the  New  Zoa^ 
bdft  sooih.     It  haa  been  called   the 


rolynesian.  The  whole  number  of  Malayan 
words  in  the  Maori  dialect  of  the  Polynesian, 
as  they  are  exhilulcd  in  the  William's  Dielinn- 
ary,  only  amount  to  85. — John  Crawfurri, 
ICftq.^  F.  S.  S.,  Afalfty  Grammar  and  lMction~ 
an/,  also,  in  Journal  Indian  Archipfta^o, 
Vol.  i,  p.  i,  to  cxii.  ;  Sev.  Dr.  CnhiwelPs 
Coniparativf.  Gmmvuir  of  the  Tmnil  lamjiuuje, 
ami  also  TinnevAhf  Slutnam ;  Cunnin/jh<nn% 
Bhilsa  Topfs;  Vtt-U's  Emhanstj  to  Ava  ;  J".  It. 
lAxjnn,  Egtf.^  F.  0\  S.^  in  Jitvmal  Intiian 
A}rhipelago  from  1848   tit    I85i),  pmrnm, 

774;    />r.    Lathnm'X    ifewrijttiv^    EthHolo»j 

Dr$.  Pritrhnrd,  -Ufw?  MulUr  ;  General  lirit/tjs  ; 
Messrs.  Sciilagr.ntweit^  in  Iteports  British  M- 
todation^  1845  to  1858 ;  Me$fr9.  J/od*/fion, 
UobinMon^  Samviells^  in  Jonrnal  of  Asi/Uio 
Hocieiy  of  Beuijal ;  C'lfttain  NewboUl  in  Jiot/(d 
Asuttir  Soeiettf's  Journal  and  Madra$  Literary 
!ioa*itjs  Joui*nal :  Calentta  H^tnetv^  to  18(j<).' 
lieu.  William  Taylor^  A,  M.,  in  Journal 
Moflras  Literary  JSoeirty  ;  Dr.  77umtp9&n*9 
Traveltt  in  Western  IHuialatfa  :  Dr.  Moore^ 
M.  D. ;  Lost  Tribes  ami  Sfucons  in  tfte  JCast ; 
Captain  Jf,  O.  Jiavtrty.  Du^iionary  of  the 
Puk-hto^  Ptishto  or  Affyhnn  Uiugvmje  ;  Mr. 
Piddingtoni  Indf.x  ;  The  Hiivioug ;  Sir  Ernhine 
Pfmjs  Bird'it  Kye  Vino  of  India  ;  Clievalier 
Hansen^  Kiiypd  place  in  Universal  liigtonj  : 
M.  Sprenwnhery^  in  Jour.  hid.  Arch.^  Dte-enifter 
1858.  See  At'rica,  Aheta,  Andamans,  India, 
Mosaihna  and  El  Aswud,  Negi'os  or  Buglos 
islands,  New  Guinea,  Papuans,  Semitic  races. 
NF.GR0-DE-11UM0,  Sp.  Lamp-black. 
NEGKO-l)K-ZAPAT()S,  Si*.  Blacking. 
NKGKO-FUMC),  It.    Ump-blaok.  ^ 

NEGKO  PRESBYTIA  see  Simiadfe.         ■ 
NEGllOS,  t>r  Buglos  i.-^hind,  extends  from  la^^ 
9°  4'  to  lat.  9"^  5i)',     Of  the  centnil  group  of  the 
Philippines,  consisting  of  Panag,  Ncgros,  Sa- 
niar,   Leyto,  Masbaie,  Bohol,   and  Zebu,   tlie 
two   former  are  the  only    iahinds    in   which 
Negrito  tribes  exist  to  Uie  present  day,  and 
even   as  regards  Panag,  the  fact  must  be   con- 
sidered  doubtful.     Negros,   however,   contains 
a  considerable  Negrito  jxipidation,  the  crest  of  I 
the  mountain  range,  which  extends  throughouA  < 
the    length   of  the  island,   a  distance   of  ono 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  being  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  scattered   tribes. — Mr, 
Earl^  p.  141.     Sec  Aheta,  Negrito,  Negro.    ^^ 
NEGUNDO.  see  Acer.  fl 

NEIL\S,  Abab.   Copper.  ^^ 

NEIIEMIAH,  is  believed  to  have  been  bom 
in  Babylon. 

NEHESH,  IIbb.   Copper. 
NEIIOEMECA,    or    Nehocmaka,    Mai 

Bryonia  laciniosa.  

NEHOR  NEHU,  a  large  tdieep.  or  goat,  or 
antelope,  found  in  the  very  rugge^l  mountjuna 
north  of  the  Yaroo  river,  and  in  the  neighbour< 
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liood  nf  the  sah  mines  or  lakes.  It  \r  four  foct 
!iigh,  ha8  very  large  horns,  sloping  back,  and 
four  foot  long,  has  a  tail  15  inches  long,  in 
«ha)t;rVi  and  of  various  coIouh,  aomctinica 
black  uitil  Tnl. 

NKHKWALA,  of  D'Anville,  is  the  rnpital 
of  ihc  Balhara  ^ovcrcigntT  of  U»e  Arabian  tra- 
vpIIoh  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. — 
ToftM  flujanthan.  Vol.  i,  p.  41*7- 

NKIBlUn,  M.Ciiraten.  In  a.  p.,  17«2,  an 
cxi»edition  w.ui  arganixc*!  by  king  Frederick  V 
of  Donmark,  for  the  exploration  of  Arabia,  but 
more  p:irtit"utirly  of  tlic  province  of  Yenieu. 
It  VIM  uiidor  tlio  charpc  of  the  learned  M.  Curs- 
ten  Ncibubr,  wilb  whom  were  associated  I*n>- 
fesiior  Von  Ilanen  as  linguist ;  Professor  Tor- 
skal  and  Dr.  Cramur  as  naturaRfts,  and  M. 
Haurcnffinil  iw  Jruugbtsnian.  Thoy  arrived  in 
Ynmcn  in  the  end  of  December  1702.  Von 
I  Linen  diotl  at  Mokha  on  tbc  2oth  May  17t>3, 
Forskal  died  at  Yereem  on  the  17tU  July  fnl-  ' 
lowing,  M,  Brturenfeind  expircnl  at  sea,  near 
the  inland  uf  .SiKY>cni,  on  tlie  2Uih  August,  and 
Dr.  Cniincr  at  Bc^mbay  on  the  lltJi  February 
1764.— /*/fli,r/Wir>  Adetu 

NEIT-GHERUIKS,  a  magniflpcnt  mass  of 
Tuoimtains  in  th*^  peniiuuila  of  India  nenr  the 
fl(HitJ»nrn  extremity  of  tlie  Weaiern  Ghauts, 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  8,500  l«et  at  Doda- 
Iji'ttA,  where  an  observatory  was  eatabliabcd  in 
I  SI;*).  Dr.  Bir^h  wrote  a  topo^rraphjiral  rejiort 
of  tlie  hilU  in  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  18:^,  Vol.  viii, 
8B.  The  Neilgherrie*  are  the  highest  hilU  in 
the  south  of  India,  they  lie  to  the  west  of 
CV>llcgal,  The  ^nirrounding  rocka  are  of  granite 
and  gnei.'U,  but  the  summits  of  the  luountuins  arc 
of  greenstone.  The  Kimda  range  is  extremely 
irregular  in  '\\a  outline.  It  forma  tlie  seaward 
tUuk  of  the  Neil^rherries  with  a  very  steep 
slope  lowiinis  the  Malabar  C-oast.  It  attains 
in  its  higher  parts  an  elevation  of  7,500  to 
8.200  feet  above  the  sea.  'Hie  Kunda  or  Sls|>ani 
ghaut  or  (nus  which  leads  to  Culicut  is  0,742 
fct;t  above  the  sea.  Noilghcri.  menns  blue 
mountain.  The  Neilghcrrioa  bad  been  travemed  i 
by  a  party  of  Pioneer*  under  Captain  Bevan  and 
Dr.  Fonl,  in  1809,  and  were  [mriiuJly  surveyed 
uoder  tlie  direction  of  Colonel  Morrison,  so  far 
baiik  fts  1812.  But  they  ap{>ear  to  have  beeu 
altni-idt  unknown  to  Kun)i>eans  till  about  the 
1819,  when  they  were  tir^t  ascended  by 
in.  Whish  and  Kinder»ley.  in  pnnuit  of  a 
id  of  smugglers.  Their  report  led  to  Mr. 
Sullivan  establishing  himself  there,  and  ulti- 
kt«}y  to  their  being  selected  as  a  convalescent 
The  remaina  of  two  forts  are  still  to  be 

aenu  (^i  '' <^  u  uiod  as  a  state  prison, 

ftnd  was  o  a  naaSi  garrison  in  the 

thnr?  of  U,  nd  Tippoo  Sultan,     The 

i.ural  inhabitants,  have  a 

W  ibccr  harii^  migrated  thither 


fi»»m  M}rsore  t*>wariLi  the  middle  of  the  17 
century.     Of  the  origin  and  bitrtory  of  tlic  T 
nothing  certain  is  known.    The  hilU  are  sit 
bet^veen  L.  11°  and  12°  N.,  and  L.  7*1^  and  7 
E.,  on  the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  M 
Coimbatore,  and   Malabar.     To  Mysore, 
are  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  of  nii 
inferior  height  however.     On  all  the  other 
they  are  completely  isolated.     The  aea  is 
miles  distant  at  Uie  nearest  point  on  the 
The  summit  o(  the  hills  Ibmis  an  tmdulai 
table  land  of  considerable  extent  in  the 
an  irre;;uhir  pHnillelogruni,  40  miles  lonf^ 
E.  to  W.,  and  with  u  medium  breadth  of 
15  frorn  N.  to  S.     ITio  surface  may  be 
c.'itimatod   at   650  square   uiil&i,  an<l    p 
sevrral    distinct   ranges   of    undulations 
peculiar  features.     Tluit  to  the  west  calli 
Koondalis,    rises     abruptly     from    tiie 
Iwrdered  by  several  precipices  of  great  heigh 
and   accojMible  unly  at  one  or  two  pointa. 
upper  surface   is  intersected  by   narrow 
valleys,  tliickly  dotted  witli  wood,  and 
ing  some  moat  picturc-iquo  scenery.     Sev 
oonsiderahio  streams  take  their  rise  here  a: 
imite  to  form  the  Bowany  river,  wich,  dcsc 
ing   by   a  succession  of  Ijcautiful    falls   into 
most  romantic  g«irge,  forces  its  way   throug: 
the   soutiiern  edge  of  the  tableland,  whew  i 
makes  an  abni]>t  turn  to  the  east,  and   fUi 
along  the  whole  southern  iis{>ect  of  the  liilU 
it  meets   the   Moy-.ir  desMxniding   in   a   si 
manner,  and   with  similar  accompanimen' 
scenery  from  tiie  nortliem  face.     A  pn> 
don  of  tlie  Kiwndahs  to  the  north  is  callivl 
Neddimulla   range,  and   forms  a   narrow  ridi 
sho(Jtiug  u[i  into  lihaq)  peak.<i,  and  l>orderod 
lolly   precipices   on   the  we^t.     On   the   i 
side,  the  Koondahs  sink  into  a  lower  ra: 
of  tableland,   formc^l  by  a  succemion  of 
rounded  hills  and  valleys,  less  richly 
and   bounded  to  the   E.  by  the  great  rem 
range  of  Dodabct,  running  completely' 
from  N.  to  8.     This  is  the  highest  point  of 
bills,  being  S,730  feet  al>ovc  tlie  sea.     On 
west  side  ot  the  range,  immediately  below 
hi^cst  summit,  is  Ootacamund,  »ituute<l   in 
basin  surrounde<l  by  high  hills  on  all  sidoi.     At 
the  northern  exlrcinity  of  the  range  iaCoociOQr« 
from  w)\ich  a  magnificent  gorge  do^conda  to  the 
plain  of  C^imbatoor,  giving  a  passag^^to  the 
Coonoor  ghaut,  one  of  the  principal  nxids.     A 
corresponding  fissure  on  the  N..  but  mach  Ion 
deep  and  not  so  picturesque,  oontotns  the  Segoor 
ghaut  which  gives  access  to  the  hills  from  HyBora 
and  the  north.  After  crossing  the  Dodabetran^ 
the  country  sinks  considerably  and  is  covcrvd 
with  Buddagah  villages  and  cultivation  for 
miles,  when  it  again  rises  into  long  groasy  rangn 
like  the  Koondahs,  but  without  the  lof^  peaks 
which  distioguuh  the  latter.    At  the  commence- 
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-ituatiHl  ICcttfti^licrry,  and  a 
,1  viiMcv  rmiiiiiig  E.  and  W. 
iu>  the  low  couritxy,  and  u 
^r-  vullcy,  from  conlainii^;  n 
her  of  wiiii  unnite  trees.  Itulao  cooUlius  a 
!S«jue  wattrfaU  of  annie  bisipht.  THc 
t  ixom  the  iaM«'lanJ  of  KotajjbtiTy,  iiioii;.'h 
Itm  abrupt  than  that  of  the  Koondaha,  is  sutfi- 
ncdtly  auUdcn  to  j»re*cnt  a  btild  and  inip<wiMg 
£«p«t  tvhen  viewed  fitun  below.  About  the 
i;;id.ile  of   the   E.   face,   nearly   opposite   tlie 

(Jttiz,  '= -t^a.  which  ascends  into  Myaorc, 

u  di.  inairy  Pass  wlilch  for  many  year* 

I      ms  the  <vTijj    practicable  aoccaa  to  any  pari  of 

dum.    The  views  on  the  Kixjiuliihs  are  b-ild  and 

nw^ificent.     Those  t*.»war«U  and  noar  Ootaca- 

iMP  jaadtBtofg  pant<»nil:  find  in  tlio  vicinity  of  Koia- 

B|^^^Kl]  Tiriilturnl.    The  want 

^^^^^^^  I  presented  by  soQieof 

^^^^H^  ii'd  in  uon:4pii'Uon%  and 

BHB^  '"'^^  planta  and  iKe  cou- 

'     Mfomt  want  oi  ihc  rich   variety   of  aiiluranal 

tiate  iNH-n  in  the  forcsW  of  Eui*oi>c  pivw  an  air 

of  isonotnuy  to   the   woo<U,  which    so    richly 

y.^,h.,    .V,,.   upper  jjortion    of   the    table-land. 

rol  elfvation  of  the  lahle-land  iliffLTs 

theUirce  priacipnl  divisions.     That 

■  Hjndab   range  may   be   estimated   at 

i.iAMj   i.Tt,     The   central  portion  at  7,100  or 

■^H).  and   t!»c  Kotaghcrry  division  at  6,000. 


most  important  folnU    of   climate    con 
witli  similar  phenomena  in  Cireat  Britain 
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TTie  groat  cJeruiion  of  the  Nelgiri? 
Ut^  wilb  their  perfectly  isolated  iK>9ition, 
"  ,  ''m-  nerd  by  both  mon»xtns,  unite  in 
e  of  the  most  [>cr1ectly  temperate 
ttd  ^loabtc  cbmate*  in  the  world.  The  mean 
Aiuiuai  tCTupcroturc  of  Ootacainund  is  6S°-6S°. 
The  axinuai  range  u  coiiMdef»hlei  being  efpial 
hi  »«n«t  years  tn  JS*'.  the  Uigliest  ol'served 
Itstpcmturc  in  the  shade  being  77"  and  the 
lowst  Sy.     TImJ  m^an  daily  range  is  17°. 

Tb«    foDowine  *^**^*  preaenla  a  view  of  the 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  t 
mean  maximum  and  mean  minimum,  be 
about  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  B 
tain,  bxit  are  about  10°  higher,  while  I 
daily  range  is  somewhat  less.  The  highi 
observed  temperature  and  the  lowest  in  Er 
land  are  greatly  above  and  below  respective 
the  corrcapouding  points  on  llic  Neilgherri 
that  is  to  say,  the  extremes  are  groater,  1 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  IhlU  in  Ei 
land  (exclusive  of  snow)  greatly  exceeds  1 
corresponding  niuuher  on  the  hills,  only  1 
fair  days  being  left  in  the  one  case  and  2 
iu  the  other. 


At  Uotacamund,  mean 
hyi(rht«fbarninel«r  ZII-OIS 
GrL'ute^t  ranii^e,  U'7U0 


M^An  Annual  range,  0' 
Me:in  daily  rmnge  0' 
Greatest  daily  nwge  O 


The  bygromctrica!  state  of  the  atmosph 
varies  from  intense  dryness  (from  January 
May)  to  saturation,  with  moisture,  during 
moasonn,and  evaporation  is  in  almost  direct  n 
Willi  the  dryness  of  the  air.  January,  Febnu 
and  the  half  of  March,  are  uniformly  I 
clear,  and  dry.  The  nights  are  very  cold,  ; 
frost  is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  valleyg; 
sheltered  situations  towards  morning,  disappt 
ing  as  the  sun  acquires  power.  The  air  io 
almdc  is  always  cold,  but  the  rays  of  the 
are  very  powerful.     Rain  seldom  occurs  be 
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of  March  whtn  t>»e  fnifil  disappears  ; 
the  air  bpcomes  milder  nnd  there  iire  generally 
a  few  hcav)'  showers.  ApriJ  und  May  are 
uiild  pleas:int  months  with  frciiucnt  hcuvy 
slmwera  and  tlumder-storms.  In  June  the 
S.  W,  inunscnm  deta  in  ;  iii  gcuorul  10  or  14 
days  later  thun  on  the  Moluhnr  C^iast.  At  lint 
the  rain  is  pretty  cun^tant  and  hea\'y,  but  dur- 
ing the  whole  continuance  of  the  monaoon,  that 
is,  till  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  there 
arc*  fretjuent  intervals  of  most  delightlid  weit- 
thcr.  The  tcmyicratiire  being  ficeulinrly 
equable  and  the  duinpnej^  very  triHing.  Octo 
ber  ia  on  uncertain  month,  being  ocrxisionally 
blustery  and  ahowery,  occasiomLlly  very  line 
and  dry  accdrJinir  as  tlje  N.E,  nion*x)n  occur* 
early  or  late.  Novenihcr  is  showery  and  un- 
pleasant, but  after  the  occurrence  of  some 
i»eavy  fugs  in  the  early  part  of  December,  the 
frost  seLH  in  and  t]>e  weather  heconics  dry, 
cold,  and  bracing.  The  seasons  are  subject  to 
great  tluctuutions,  nIm(Mt  as  much  so  na  in 
Europe.  The  climates  of  Kot.igherry  nnd 
Coonoor  are  consi»iembly  milder  tlian  tltat  of 
Cotocamuud,  and  there  is  nlso  some  difference 
in  the  seasons.  The  8.  W.  monsoon  being 
comparatively  light  at  both  these  stations,  while 
the  N.  E.  IS  heavier.  The  formation  consists 
fUmost  entirely  ofsienito  in  all  il#  modifications, 
granite  more  rarely,  covered  in  moat  places  by 
a  cup  of  hthomargic  earth,  in  which  the  vari- 
ous constituents  of  the  primitive  rock  can  be 
distinctly  traced  in  varioiLs  stages  of  diainte^a- 
tion  nnd  decay.  The  latter  in  some  places 
r«Mnmea  the  form  of  latcritc  or  soapetone. 
(The  soil  is  of  very  vnri>iiis  quahty  nnd  c*>mpn:!>i- 
ion.  In  the  valieyH  and  swamiw  it  is  ppuerally  of 
deep  black  colour,  and  consists  of  disintopratcd 
^lienitofmcMtly  hornblende)mixed  with  vej^etable 
tier,  vtry  rich,  and  whrn  ihorouphly  drained 
ily  profhictive.  In  the  wnodw  alsc  there  is 
admixture  of  vegetable  matter  and  the 
mI  i«  of  jfTcat  depth — on  the  sides  of  the  bilk 
(•(fain  it  w  much  thinner,  more  mixed  with 
[Ijihomargic  earth,  and  consequently  poorer. 
Tho  »riil  i«  richer  and  mnrc  fitted  ftir  agrJcul- 
tnral  purjioses  towant*  the  verjrc  of  the  high 
ground,  where  the  aitrictdtural  (mrtion  of  the 
commimity  (the  Bu(ld;ii^ah  and  Knihar)  are 
.exclusively  hxiated,  and  uX]M'riuiic<-  hu.-^  tau^'ht 
icm  not  to  turn  up  the  soil  loo  deeply.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit  of  every  description  are  plenti- 
ful. The  BuddsL'flh  culti>-atc  hurley,  wheat, 
[jTBgee,  and  a  ';:  <»  of  millet  in  j^Teut 

lUantiUcs — a   "-  i    called  ket-rei-mow, 

[Aroarantus  tristia)  |>oppii*s,  p^ailic,  onions  and 
iQitard — and  without  culture  are  wild  oranges 
noe  or  two  localititiS,  the  Brazil  cherry,  the 
»ni  gooftehary,  strawbcirieft,  raspberries,  bram- 
tfTTtcst,  ami  barberries.   The  Orchu  masculn 
ii  lirodocc*  tiic  cAlebrattd  salcp  misreer  is 
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plentiftil  in  certain  localities.  Of  trild  aniinjus 
are  tlie  ti^er  and  rheeta,  the  elephant,  die 
bison  (Bibc«  caWfrona  of  Hodgson)  the  aambijr 
or  hhick  ruaa  (Kusa  aristotelis  of  (ruvirr^  aa 
iindescribed  species  of  wild  gorit,  :i;  tbr 

Capra   tegagrus.      The  jungle  ^:  ittw 

mniitjak,)  the  beiir  (Ursu&  lahiutU'^)  the  wild  bop^ 
jackalls  and  wild  dogs,  also  otters  wliich  are 
numerous  in  the  large  rivers.  Porcuptne*. 
martens,  two  8f»rcies  of  monkeys,  hares  in  oon- 
sidernhte  nuuiben.  In  the  ghauts  and  slope* 
towards  the  low  country,  the  w^oodcock,  solitmfj 
and  common  snipe,  jtmgle  fow^l,  spnr  fowl,  pea- 
fowl and  qiuiil.  Hawks  in  great  numbeni  and 
variety  imd  a  black  eagle  are  also  to  be  fotind* 
The  black  bird,  the  thnish,  wren  and  birk  am 
the  same  as  their  prototypes  in  Europe.  A 
very  small  fisli  is  found  in  great  numlten*  in  die 
Pykarru  river,  and  the  deep  pools  are  inliabil- 
od  by  kitbocrte  of  a  !)ir;T<.  size.  Cralw  are  oum- 
mon.  A  small  barnde^  green  snake  is  very 
common.  Cohnw  nre  not  uncommon  in  (>raiig« 
valley  and  a  rather  largo  description  of  boa. 
Kleiw  are  very  troublesome  at  certain 
nnd  appear  to  breed  in  the  ground. 

The  Todawara  or  Tudalu  are  the  oldest  of  thl 
inh.ihitanU,  but  of  their   origin,  history,   &c- 
nothing  whatever  is  known.    Their  costume  aini 
physiognomy  arc   peculiar.      Their   lat 
U  partly   derived   fr-im   the    Ilala   (»r 
Canareae.      E;ich    Mun<l    or    village,    ha» 
separate,  and  somewhat  larger  huuse  wl  apart,! 
and  sacred,  as  a  dairy,  into  which  womtTi    are] 
not    allowed    to    enter.       They    are    eutiTfJ 
nonndic  and  subsist   by  the   prinluce  of  tfai 
herds,  receiving  nlso  a  sort  of  ^-round-reut 
kind  from  the  Uuddagali  and  Kuta  who  ackiuiw- 
ledge  then;  as  the  lords  oi'  the  soil.      Tbey 
p«ilyandric,  tl»e   broliieis  of  tlie   fauiily  luivioi 
only  one  wife  in  common :  female  infjuni 
prevails  ;  they  slnugliter  a  number  of  bt 
at  funerals  attondetl    with   some   cerenu 
They  appear  to  be  decreasing  in  number. 

The  Buddaga,  by  tiir  the  n»o«l  numeroiu 
on   the  hills,  orn  the  desccudauLs  of  Mvwtn 
soodras,  who,  sometime  in   the   tniddle  of  dM 
17th  century,  quilted  their  original  ItK-ation 
Mys<irc  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  llie  rajah, 
They  arc  almost  entirely  employed  in  cultii 
lion — hut  they  keep   large  tliK:ks  and  herda 
cattle  and   readily  act  n»  coolies,  cowkcopcn» 
&c.     They  arc  a  m<»st  imiustrioiis  race.     Their 
numbeni  are  increasing,  and  their  village* 
populous  and  tlmving. 

The  Kotha  are  a  race  with  habits  like 
chucklers  below.  They  are  rather  looked  down 
upon  by  the  Buddaga  from  Oicir  eating  carriixi* 
but  they  arc  equally  industrious,  and  are  dm 
uoiversal  artizans  of  the  hills,  making  and 
repairing  plougludiares  and  otlicr  agncul* 
tuxal  implements,  as  also  the  silver  omAmeni 
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by  tiw  Toda  aad  BatlJ^^  wvmen  and 

The  Erular  and  tlie  Moola-Coiriimbar  arc 
vlmoit  in  a  sUte  of  nature,  irahubitiug  the 
vildest  recesses  of  the  jungles  oa  tlie  slopes  of 
hilla,  where  they  erect  wretched  huts,  sur- 
by  a  few  plantain  trees  and  a  little 
ihed  ciltiTution.  They  avoid  mankind,  and 
an  regarded  as  aorceren  by  the  other  iubabi- 
t»:i'  \  'tribute  to  their  agency  every  piece 
o:'  It  beXalls  their  cattle  or  themselves. 

ia  lie  year  1S35,  after  a  severe  murrain  hail 
pnT^ed  among  the  eattle^  the  Coorunibara  to 
tile  number  of  50  or  GO  were  a&iembled  to  a 
fiEMt,  aud  in  the  height  of  their  mernmeut  were 
cnieUy  nuts«acred  by  the  Toda  race,  scarcely 
M8  €Kaping. 

Th*  experience  of  many  years  has  undeniably 
poviMl  the  perfect  udaptatinn  of  the  climate  to 
tkc  tound  KurD[>can  constitutiun  and  itA  grejit 
^over  of  rt^Sitt^ring  to  health  tltuse  who  have 
foSered  from  the  various  dL^eoscs  produced  by 
tTMICftl  cUxnate9.  For  continned  liver-disease, 
Ud  ehiooic  dysentery,  and  tor  teethini^  child- 
ren, t^y  are  wholly  tuittuited.  Little  benefit 
M  to  be  expected  from  a  mere  change  to 
the  Xeilgherrics  without  a  prolonged  re"<idcncc 
tWv«  ftod  caution  ia  re^^uired  in  f^uarding 
agBtajt  peculiar  effecta  of  liie  ciimate.  From 
die  gT««U  elevation  and  consequent  rare/action 
01  tbie  air.  heat  is  much  more  rapidly  abstracted 
§Nta  the  boiiy  at  a  corresponding  tem{>erature 
Mtf  the  le^'el  of  the  nea.  The  power  of  the 
fUi*B  nya  or  the  dilTerence  between  the  tem- 
p«catar«  in  the  sun  aud  in  the  Rhiide  Ia  much 
ptattir  than  below,  often  amounting  to  nearly 
dtp :  t2iu  14  {>cculiarly  remarkable  early  in 
tW  momng,  and  again  after  sua-^et  when 
iamlids  or  delicate  pcnons  are  very  subject 
i»  ndSicn  chilU,  in  the  uuo  caae  by  coming 
iaSo  ih*i  house  or  sliade,  when  heated  by 
fUtCttO  in  the  open  air,  in  Uie  other  by  re- 
fi^Qiing  out<iide  after  the  huu  haa  gone  down. 
Aflowmce  must  al:so  be  made  for  the  effccta  of 
Amhushod  pressure  of  tlie  aLiuuephere,  inorea^- 
vi^  the  quantity  of  bluid  circulated  in  the 
ajalldjies  on  the  surface  of  the  boily,  und  more 
f^peOftOy  on  tlic  air  cella  of  the  lungs,  by  which 
ihf"  -  — "'-1  circulation  will  be  accelerated  and 
til  rt£  of  a  powerful  stimultu  produced: 

fc.  -.    tn^y  be  attributed   the  malaise, 

tcu  .- '.  i  ,  I  ,>it:!^isness  and  other  uuplea^ant 
f» '  -need  by  many  delicate  per- 

b.  t  aacent.     Grt-'at  attention  ia 

iIau  t'  'liag,  diet,  und  exercise: 

at^  n"  '  omit  to  avail  himacif  of 

th'  -•  ivice  lobe  had  on  the  spoton 


r<.'  t  .    r  i'.ii'i  IA  pictnro-'^qiicly  situated  in  the 

i:i  •.•.mi>:d  by  the  central  chain  of  Dodabct, 

fiptft  wbkh  two  conaiderable  spun   run  in  a 
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semi-circular  direction  to  the  west,  and  com- 
pletely enclose  it  uu  all  aides  except  tlic  W.  N. 
W.  The  jjubordinatc  hills  and  interjacent 
vallies  have  each  its  house  perched  at  the  sum- 
mit orslieltercd  in  the  nooka,  and  the  tcrrepbiine 
of  the  valley  is  advantageously  occupied  by  a 
long  narrow  lake  formed  by  an  artificial  dam 
which  clode^  it  to  the  W.  and  retains  all  the 
waters  of  the  basin.  The  site  has  b<>en  admir- 
ably closen,  its  central  pocsttion  giving  it  all  as\- 
vantage^i  of  climate  while  it  is  free  from  the 
suspicioa  of  malaria  which  attaches  to  places 
nearer  the  edge  of  the  ghauts,  and  it  present) 
a  great  extent  of  level  ground  than  almost  any 
other  {^loint  on  tJie  hills,  the  priuci])al  drive 
round  tlie  lake  ibnoing  a  circuit  of  ^m  6|  to 
8  mBes. 

Kotagherry,  17  miles  E.  of  Ootacamund, 
affords  an  a^eeablc  relief  at  certain  seasons 
when  the  cold  at  Ootacamund  is  too  severe  or 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon- 
It  is  also  generally  preferred  by  those,  who, 
from  long  residence  in  India  or  natural  delica- 
cy of  constitution,  are  unpleasantly  affected  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  the  low 
country.  This  remark  applioa  still  more  strongly 
to  Coonoor,  the  climate  of  which  is  a  shade 
milder  than  Kotagherry, — Dr.  Buiat  ;  UritUh 
Almanac  for  1336  and  1838  ;  DnnUTs  Meteoro- 
logical E$tay$  ;  Dr.  Btnsa^  in  tlu  Madras  Journal 
of  Literature  and  Science^  No.  13;  llarlncsjt 
account  of  a  lingular  Aboriginal  rac^  on  the 
Neilgherries,  London^  1832  ;  Topogrni^liical 
Rfport  on  the  Neilgherries^  hj  Dr.  Birch^  m.d., 
Afadrcts  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science, 
No,  20 ;  Baikie^s  Observations  on  the  Neil- 
gherriex^  edited  by  W.  H.  Smoutt^  Kfq.y 
CaUuHa,  1.S34,  ^e„  ^."  See  India,  Khtar, 
Buddagar,  Kummbur  and  Thoilawar. 

NEILGHERRY  BOXWOOD,  Syn^f  Sar- 
cococca  trinerva. 

NEILGHERRY  BROWN  MUNGOOS,  Iler- 
pcstes  fuscus,  Waterh.,  Bl, 

NEILGHERRY  BURROWS,  see  Cau-n. 

NEIIXSHERRY  GRASS.  This  is  a  species 
of  lobelia,  which  probably  came  from  Java, 
the  Lobcba  succulcntaof  Blume,  a  Java  plant. 
Wight,  writing  on  the  lobeUas  nays  :  *'  There  is 
a  small  cespitose  species  much  cidtivated  in 
pot*,  !)y  amateurs,  under  the  strange  name  of 
Neilgherry  grass. — M'xmn, 

NEILGHERRY  NETTLE. 

Hcri>ah  or  Serpah,  Hno- 


Urtioa  heteropbylla,    Roji. 
Uir&rduiia  leacbtttuiultii, 
Hooroo,  Sunt  of  Amaui. 


ThonfTMab, 


THA. 
CHIIfBlS. 


This  is  the  moat  widely  diffused  of  tlic  hirgo 
Indian  Nettles  being  found  in  Soutli  Concan, 
along  the  Malabar  coast ;  the  My«ore;  the  Neil- 
gherries,  the  valleys  of  tlie  lluBalaya,  in  As- 
sam and  Bumah.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  the 
sting  of  it  pn-Kluces  intense  pain,  the  bark 
abounds  iu  Hue,  white,  glossy  sjik  like  fibres, 
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but  ihntR  j>robahly  dilTcr  with  tlio  lucnliCy  in 
wMoh  the.  plant  is  g^^^**n.  Dr.  Wight  deacriltos 
those  oi'  tiie  Neilghcrrics,  iis  a  fine  8(»ft  fbx-Uke 
rtbrc,  and  fitted  to  compete  with  flax  in  the 
miinufiictnre  of  even  very  fine  textile  fabrics. 
*llie  Todii  pxtraot  it  by  boiling  the  jilant, 
and  1130  it  a.s  a  material  for  making  thread. 
Mr.  Dickon  px^sed  it  through  }iut  muchiue  and 
liquid,  which  rcndrred  it  likca  bcautifiU,  5of\, 
silky  kind  nf  flax.  He  rails  it  a  womlorfiil  fibre, 
of  which  tlic  ti)w  would  be  useful  for  mixing 
with  wool,  as  has  been  duue  with  China  grass. 
— /?ov?f. 

NEILGIIERUV  PIGMY  SHREW,  Sorex 
pcrmteti.  Dm: 

NEILG I  lEURY  STRITED  SQUIRREL, 
Sciunis  Miblineatas,   IVuterh.,  Bhj, 

NEH^IIEKRY  TREE-MOUSE,  Mus  nila- 
giriciw,  Jerdnn, 

NEILOHKRRY  WILD  GOAT,  Hcmitragus 
hylocritis  Jenl, 

NEILL,  Sir  James,  an  officer  of  the  Madras 
Army,  who  roee  in  the  Modnw  Fusilier  regi- 
ment. He  waa  the  flrst  to  stem  the  tide  of 
rebellion  in  1857.  A  statue  was  erected  to  hw 
meinory  in  Ayr,  his  native  place,  and  another 
in  Madras. 

NEILUXG.  )tee  Kunawer. 

NEISWURTEL,  Das,      Hcllebonia    niger. 

NEJD  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of,  and  is  the 
tar>,'cat  province  in,  Arabia,  being,  in  its  greatest 
limit/t,  040  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  760  miles  from  vast  to  west.  On  the  eautt 
Is  the  long  strip  of  El  Hiussa,  or  lladjar,  on  llie 
north  that  part  of  .Vnibia  Descrta  callctl  Tauf, 
thi>  Hijuz  on  tiic  wi-^t.  witli  a  part  of  Yemen  on 
lite  Aouth,  and  ilic  dcstri  of  Ahkaf  on  the  south- 
east. The  surface,  oa  the  name  implies,  is 
elevated,  hut  it  is  diversiiled  with  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains.  S^mic  writer*  consider  the 
mouatatnous  district  Nejd  Arad  aa  a  separate 
province.  The  existence  of  a  freah-watcr 
lake  at  El  Asha,  and  of  several  in  Nejd,  as 
ONCcrtnined  by  Captain  Sadlcir,  has  established 
tbo  fidelity  of  Strabo  in  this  particular.  There 
ore  otlicrK,  but  of  small  aiie,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
in  Teliomeh  and  in  Oman,  and  one  called 
Salome  in  Ahkaf.  The  Anezi,  according  to 
BarcharUt,  are  the  most  powerful  Arab  nation 
in  the  vicinity  of  S>Tia,  and  of  ibcir  brethren 
in  Nujd  Ic-  '  '  y  ^re  the  moat  consider- 
able l>o*!y  '  '  in  the  Arabian  deserts. — 
Vol.  1  of  th^  Bomfxttf  Lit. 
!^or.  :  M  Ambvt^  fnin$Uited 
I  ..  Vol.  I,  p'  207:  BidUtinrU 
/..  iraphie  <if  ParU,  1843,7^  101 ; 
Col.  Vhftnn/^  p.  571.  E%i}*hmies  and  Tigris, 
s.-.'  ArT.'.'  I   Anirn-i-iM,  Bcm,  Wahabi. 

lice  of  Arabia.     In  the* 
K.-... ...,.,    uf  the  christians  there  is 


stMDgly  oondwuincd.  See  jEIius  gallas,  Walmbi. 


NBLANJANVU. 

NEK-HKAT,  Burm. 
\EKMUN  DUN,  a  venerated  mahomedoiiSiittU 

NEKitA.  Tia.    Cordltt  myxa. 

NEKRA,  llmii.     Canis  pallipe',  Sykfs. 

N-EKSH-I-RUSTAM,  see  Kara  oghiaa, 
Naksh-i-Ruslum,  Babylon. 

NEL,  or  NcUa,  Xcl'li,  Nellu,  Kxny.,  Mit^sit, 
TxM.     Unhiwked  rice,  Oriza  sativa,  W. 

NELA,  Tam.  a  wood  of  a  dark  red  colnvv 
pood  for  boat-work  ;  tree  produces  a  small  fnitt, 
which  the  natives  cat  raw.— /^/yc,  M.  and  O, 

NELA  ALUMU,Tki,.  Rhyn.-hosia  nuda, /JC. 

NELA-AMIDA,  Tel.  Jatmphn  glandulifcnu 

NELvV  HEXDA.Tki..  Abelmortchusficulncits, 
If.  and  A.^  196,  /r.,  154,  or  Hibiscus  pmslri- 
tus,  i?.,  iii,  208,  also  Sida  hurailis,  Willd^  A, 
iii,  171,  W.  ftnd  A..  223. 

NELA  CUEPPUDU,  or  Cheppu-totta,T«u 
Elytraria  crcoata,  VahL,  or  Justicia  acauliA,  &, 
i,  119;  Cor..  127. 

NELA^UMUL  VAYR,  or  Nela  gtimuJ  vmyr, 
Tam.     Root  of  Gmelina  nsiadca,  Baxb. 

NELA  GULI,  orNelagulimidi,  Tei..  Slevcg. 
tin  vcrticillata,  J).  Don,  Adenema  hyswpi folium, 
}V.  Ic,  »>00 — Gentiana  verticilluta,  H.,  il,  7V 

NELA  GUMMUnU,  or  Ghuchakra  gadd*, 
TxT..     Batatas  paniculata,  Ch. 

NELA  GURUGUDU,  or  Neln  guHmidi,  TWt 
Slevogtia  vcrticillata,  D,  Dan. 

NELA  JAMMI,  or  Chinna  jammi,  Tb. 
AcJicia  cineraria,  IVUld. 

NELA  JIDl.  Tax.  Marking  nut.  NcliqIdL 
nuna.  Marking  nut-oil. 

NEL.^  JIDl,  or  Konda amndam,  Tkl.  Bai* 
ospermum  polyondnim,  R.  IV. 

NELA  KALIGOITU,  or  Kalifroitu,  Tn. 
ni(^nonia,  sy*.  A  small  species  ;  Q.  .^^h)7ias»> 
thus  parasiticus.   IVfiH.  ? 

NELA  KDHHARI,  or  Purusha  ratnarn,  T»u 
lonidium  suflrutictwuru,  Oing. —  W.  atui  A^ 
116  ;  IT.  /c.  .30g~ Viola  sutl,  J?.,  i,  04». 

NELA  KUMUL,  Tam.   Gmcliua  asiatica,  L. 

NELAM  PATA,  Malbal.  Grangea  made- 
raspatana,  Foir, 

NEI-A  MURA,  or  Nela  chcppudo.  Elvtr»- 
ria  crenaia,  Vtdd.—R.  i,  110.  PiJ. 'li«L 
writes  Nela  mint. 

NT^LA  MULAKA.  or  Nela  mullaku,  «• 
Nol.i  vakudu,  Solanum  jaapiini,  triWc/. — «. 
diffasum,  B.  i,  5(S8.  The  fruit  of  this  rar.  U 
larpe  and  white,  'ised  as  a  vcgt^table. 

NEL.VNARCEGAM.  Maliul.  Narcgnroia 
alata,  W.  4-  A. 

NKL.\  NEREDU,  Tel.  Prerana  hcrbacea^ 
B.  iii,  yo,  syn.  Bhu  jambu,  Bhui  jamb.  There 
is  some  confusion  between  Prcmna  herbaccA 
and  .Vrdisia  humilis — or  Kaki  ncrcdu. 

NELA  NIRGANDA,  Sass.  GendaruMS 
vulgarw. 

NE1.ANJANUM,  also  Lanjanam,  Tbl.  An- 
timony. 


'G 
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KELA-NUGA,  Tbl.     Lagenaria   viiJgaria. 
-   -   -      Cucnrbitn  Isgcnaria. 

PAGADAPUCIIETTU.Tel.  Ph>l- 

.>.,  Anin.     Perhaps  P.  niruri, 

PALA.  or  Chtri  pala,  Tel.     Oxys- 

H.  Br.     This  is  uj.plied  to 

about    Bejuwoda,   running 

tec. 

i — ?  Cwrcxiligo  orcliioides. 

TALI,  Tel.     Zapania  nodiflora, 

'-.  X,  47. 

'-   i*<_>K-V,  Tki..     Calamus  crcctiia,  R, 

. .  i  ;     The   words  moan,  **  ground  areca," 

nul  tfac  botanical   name  U   astsigiicd   eonjec- 

r  r-.ri-   f1.^   ^<<mU  of  C*a!.  erccius   being  used 

:.^^.n  .  .  'N'XA,  Tpl.     Caasia,  fp.    Br.  682, 
■J*  C.   •enna — Uheedc,   ii,   62,   has    Ponna 
for  C. sopbora. 
:LA  POONA,   T*ir.     Ca«aia  lanccolata, 

SAMPKNGA,  or  Veru  sampenga, 
-rv,  L.—E.Vuim,  Br.  1005. 
;  lELU,  Tkl.     Nut  of  Arachis 

[l-A  TADI  or  Nela  tati  gudtla,  TrIm  Cut- 
I  les,  Gartn. — R.  ii,  144,  Cor.  V6 

NKLA  TANGKDU.  Tex.  Ca-wia  obtuaa,  R, 
ii,Sa4 — W.  and  A.  8iil— H'.  /f^  757- 

N£LA  TAPPIDA,  or  Ncla  cheppudu,  Tkl. 
,.ita,  HiA/. 
-JUiA,  Maleal.    l*ortulaca  quad- 

V  UMATA,  Mairai.    Datura  fa«tuo«a. 
;fcXA   USIKIKA,    Tbl.     Phyllanthiw  ni- 

i,  15.      ■  to  Roxb.,  P.  niadraspaten«3 

1*  iW.  -  .  1  f^r  Nalla  usirika. 

\    VAKUDC,  or  Nela   mulaka.   Tbl. 

.i    jacquitiif    W7Wt/.,   3.     Fruit  sumll, 

..^*-.\  VAMINATA,  or  Kulcka  vaminta, 
Tk.  Palanijia  icosandra,  W,  and  A,  It  may 
al»  refer  to  the  .imaller  ap.  of  Cieonie  and 
would  be  especially  applicable  to  C.  burrnanni. 

N'ELA  VAVILI,  Tbl.  GcndnriL^Ha  vulgaris, 
jry,._ir.  /f„  468.— tfujjticia  gend..  R.  i,  128 
^ShiMt,  is.  42.  Gandharam,  Sams.,  literally 
*•  BMcoct:  of  smell  or  perfume."  The  word  doea 
aoc  Appear  Ui  signify  any  particular  Hower.  It 
ooctm  in  Rnmph.  Araboina,  iv.  tab.  28.  wlience 
ii  bai  been  adopted  by  Linu.,  WiLld,  and  others. 
Rnii.  JM.IJ' '!  ihe  word  to  the  incense  obtained 
fr.  •  ;iUi  the  B.  thurifera  of  Mebr. 

..rA,  or  Velaga,  Tel.     Feronia 

:itm,  Corr,  var.  This  var.  ia  comnion 
.  ,,.  v,ii-.,.<^j  Itisasmall  shrub  with 
ih,  ^'d,—Br.,  793. 

.Nr.L.i  w..-«uj^. ,  I  *ai,  Androgiaphia  pani- 
cnl&u,  Z.inn. 
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NELA  VKMU,  Tel.  Andn^-raphis  fMiniou- 
lata.  WalL—W,  /<?.,  i>18.--Justicia  pan.,  i?., 
i,  117.-— MfA/r.  ix,  66. 

NELAM  PATA.  Tam.,  Malbax.  Grangea 
mailenispatana,  Fair. 

NEJ J.M-PALA  ?— Writrhtia  tomeutoan. 

NELEMPAUEXOAJoniiliuiu5uffnutcoeum. 

NELE-PANAY  KALNG,  Tam.  CurculigM 
orcbioidea.     See  Mtx^li. 

XKLI-POULI,  or  Kamarang,  Averrhoa 
carnmbola, 

NELI  TALI,  or  Kedangy,  Seabania  a.'gyp- 
tiaca. 

NELI,  Saxs.,  Tkl.   ludigofera  tinctoria,  L, 

NELITRIS  P^VNICULATA,  LhulL,  DC. 

N.  polygama,      Sprtng.    |  KugenU  pulygama,  Aord. 
I  11.  ind,,n,p.  491. 

A  plant  of  Ppnang,  Voifftf  4G. 
NELKAK,  liixiK  Dalbergia  sii«oo. 
NELLA,  Tel,  Andrugraplii^  panieulata. 
NELLA  BllDINGA.  1^.   Cucumis  pnbc- 
acens.  WUhf,,    W.  ($•  A. 

NELLA  GIRI  (JILI  GACK-CILV,  Tbl.  Cro- 
talaria  linlfulia.  Linn, 

NELLA  GULi,  Tel.  CicentUa  hyssopifolia, 
Adfims, 

NKLLA-GULI-SIENDA.  Tel.  Cardiosper- 
niiiin  hallcacubum,  Linn, 

NELLA-.TID1,  also  Jldi-Ghenzahi,  Tkl. 
Marking  nut.     Seinccarpus  anacardium. 

NELLA  JIDI  NOONA,  Tel.  Marking  nut 
oil,  also  oil  of  Seniecarpus  anacardium. 

NELLA  JILLIDU,  Tkl.  Calotropis  gigantea. 
NELI^    KALAVALU,    Tel.    Hongay   or 
Hoage, 

NELLA  MADU,  Tkl.  Terminalia  tomentoea, 
ir.  ami  A, 

NELLA-]\LANTHI,  Maleal.  Inuua  silenus. 
Jenlon.     Lion-monkey. 

NELLA  MOLUNGA,  Tbl.  Solanum  jac- 
quini,   WUhi. 

NELLA-PANNA,  Curcubgo  orcliioides. 
NELLA  PIKU.  alfio   NoUe    pirkum,    T.^u. 
Cucumia  tuberosufl.  Heijne. 

NELLA  POLEEKI.'Tbl.  In  the  Nalla  Mul- 

lai  a  light  wood,  of  coante  grain,  unserviceable 

except  tor  temporary  purptwos. — Mr.  Ixith/nn, 

NELA  PL'RUGUDU,  Phvllanthus  multirto- 

rus,  Willi. 

NELLA  L'MAT.\,  Mal£al.  Dattira  faatuoso. 
Mill.,  Ro.vK 

NELLA  ULIMERA,Tkl.  Dioapynw  ehlo- 
roiylon,  Ro.rfi. 

XELLE  PIUKUM,  Tam.  Cucumia  tubcroaus. 
NELLI,  Maleal.  Cicca  disticba,  Linn, 
NELLI,  Tax.  Embhca  officiaalis,  GaH,? 
NFJJvI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Premna  esculenta, 
R.  iii,  81,  also  Premna  latioHa,  i?.,  iii,    76, 
yy.  h,  869.    Br.,  512.  rcfera  to  Usirika  or  Em*- 
blica  and  Phyllanthua  confounding  the  Tamil 
with  tlie  Tclugu  name. 
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NELtTHBIACEJE. 


NEtTTMBIUM  SPEaOBUM. 


JfELLlKA.  or  Boa  maUcca,  a  fniit  of  Japan 
■which  is  pra*erveJ,  as  ia  also  a  fruit  called  Che- 
rinielle.  In  this  slate  tiic  l<<rmer  taatc^  quite 
%o(i  and  t«ndor,  and  l^  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
The  pulp  has  a  subacid  taalc. — Thun.  Trav.^ 
Vol.  ii,  p,  292. 

NELLI-KAI,  Tim..  M^leil.  Fruit  of  Em- 
blica  olFicidalis,  Euiblic  myrobalan. 

NELLI-MiVRA,  Cait.  Nelli  maram,  Ta». 
Eiuhlica  officinalis,  Gcertn. 

NELLI-POO,  T\m.  The  flower,  and  Nelli- 
pallam.  Tiu.  The  fruit  of  Phyllanthua  cmblics. 

NELLOO,  SiXGH.  A  generic  term  for  any 
one  of  the  Acanthucca>.     Sec  Acuatbua. 

NELLORE,  a  town,  aUo  a  district  in  the 
Madraa  Presidency  ueartheBay  of  Bengal,  170 
miles  long,  70  miles  broad  and  with  935,600 
iuhabitauts.  Its  chief  towns  are  Ncllore,  On- 
gole;  the  Pennar  is  its  only  river,  but  it  has  tlie 
Pulicat  Marine  lft;^oon,  from  the  waters  of  wliich 
much  salt  is  made  by  evaporation.  Th^  lan- 
guage spoken  throughout  the  district  is  Telugu, 
but  several  races  continue  migratory  or  unset- 
tled. The  YanatU  race  in  llie  Nellore  dis- 
trict arc  estimated  to  number  20,000.  lied, 
yellow,  purple,  brow^u  and  ikTey  sandstones  <;»ccur 
in  iho  Podelay,  Panoor  and  Pedda  Retldapully 
talooks,  and  rrjm  Pullayboot(K>,  fine  ;;nuned 
sandstones,  Nellore  is  in  lat.  14*^  27  N.,  ionp. 
79°  n9'  E..  12  niilca  W.  of  the  sea^orc.  The 
mean  height  of  the  villaee,  SO  feet. 

NELLU,  Tam-  Unhuaiced  gr&iii  of  OrjTca 
saliva,  Linn. 

NELLYj  Tin.  A  Travancore  wood  of  a  light 
brown  colour.  Used  for  building  in  gcnortJ, — 
CqI.  Frith, 

NELLY  MAKAM,  Tam.  Emblicu  officinalis. 

NELU,  TjtM.  A  Mahxbttr  wood  of  a  dark- 
red  colour,  and  considered  j^ooi]  for  boat-work  ; 
it  produce*  a  small  fruit  which  Oic  natives  eai 
in  a  raw  state. —  ^/y,  Forests  of  Makttxtr  and 
Canam. 

NELU,  Swon.    The  Honey  plant,  grows  on 
Horton  pUiiw,  Oylon ;  the  fluwcrs  en»it  a  Ka- 
nt   aronia   r^.**cnihling   that  of  new   honey. 
It  riowers  oace  in  eisht  ye.iTs,  and  bees  tJien 
olustrr  on  the  blossoms. — ^iini  Ceylon, 

NELUMBALY^  Tkl.     Ncrium  tonientosum. 

NELUMBIACE-t;  Liii<n,  The  sacrtNl-bean 
triW  of  plants  consisting  of  1  :<pccics  oi  the 
genus  Nelumhtuni.  They  nre  hrrhaooous  plants, 
with  vory  lorgr  Irtn-w  and  llowors,  inhabiting 
stagnant  and  tjuiet  wntcrj  in  North  America, 
Weal  lndii-s,  liin  Caspian  region,  India,  Persia, 
Ohin:i,  and  Ejiypt.  Writing  rrgTirding  a  Ne- 
lambium  of  Chinn,  Mr.  Knriunr  s:iv5  no  flower 
..     ■  '  '  than 
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standing*  above  the  beautiful  clear  grecD 
The  leaves  themselves,  ad  they  lay  U] 
smootJi  surface  of  the  lake,  or  stootl  er« 
long  foot-«talks,  were  scarcely  iesA  b( 
than  the  flowers,  and  both  hamiouized 
together.  Gold,  stiver,  and  other  kinds  of  fiaht 
were  seen  swimming  swiftly  to  and  fro, 
ap{iarently  enjoying  themselves  under  the 
of  the  broad  leaves.  At  another  place  he 
he  once  obaerved  in  the  garden  of  a 
at  NiDg]x>  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  N) 
biimi,  N.  vittatum,  different  from  the 
white  kinds  of  Ndumbiuni,  its  tlowera 
finely  striped.  It  was  evidently  cxtremel 
in  that  part  of  China.  Tliey  are  abi 
in  all  pai-td  t>f  the  province  of  Kiang- 
Shanghae,  .Stxwhow  and  Nanking,  whci 
ponds  and  lakes  are  often  frozen  up  ax 
ihenuonieter  frequently  sinks  to  witiun 
degrees  of  zero.  Dvuing  the  spring  and  i 
mer  montlis  the  plunis  form  and  perfect 
leavea,  Howers,  and  fruit:  in  autumn,  all  xki 
parts  whicli  are  visible  above  water  graduaOj 
decay,  and  notliing  is  lefl  in  a  living  stti 
exce])t  the  large  roots,  which  remain  burii 
deep  in  the  mud,  andUtcy  ooutiuue  in  a  don 
state  until  tlie  warmtli  of  spring  again  calls 
table  life  into  action.  The  Lien-wha  N< 
bium  is  cultivated  very  extensively  In 
ftjr  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  esiceu)«d 
excellent  vegetable  and  are  much  used  by 
chiKses  of  the  commuiiity.  The  roots 
their  largest  siz«  at  the  period  when  the 
die  off;  and  arc  dug  \ip  and  brought  to 
during  the  winter  months  In  the  norili  of ' 
The  stalls  of  the  green  grocers  are  all 
loaded  with  them  at  that  season  of  the  yearl 
Although  in  high  repute  ainong«it  the  native 
being  served  up  with  many  of  their  dishoi 
flimiing  part  of  others,  they  arc  not  gcw 
liked  by  foreigners.  An  excellent  desci 
of  arrowroot  is  uiadc  from  them,  which  is 
sidcrcd  espial  in  quality  to  that  which  Engt 
imports  from  the  West  Indies.  The  teeds 
also  held  in  high  cstimatinn  :  they  ore 
nionly  nxwtod  before  being  served  up  to 
—  VoiffU  }>'  t) ;  Arttt/i^,  pp.  :J50-52. 

NELUMHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  '■ 
ti)  tlie  natural  nrd<tr    Nelunibiaoca)    "f 
bean.      The  blue  lotus  grows  in  Kaahmix  aailj 
Persia, 

NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM.  WHUL,BaA\ 

N^mpbwA  neliimho.  Linn.  |  Tfttoftn  rubn,  iEaa6. 
Ncluuibo  nucifunt.  G«tf%,    \ 

Kninnl;|uuiinik|KM3u«B]Qfa     >  -n,  £«IA, 

Prflij^huJ,  t  -t'lvi'i.       !ft«fa 

Tti>»-lcyiih.  y 

white  lotu*,  Kko 
.^■. ih«»n. 


Kuil-arvUli, 
KsAwml  dodttU, 
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U  wnA  III  couniernci  a  iVrvnur  towards  women 
thrtt  tlio  joins  of'AVjterD  Inrlia  »et  up  their 
iitiji;:c  It)*  Ntftiiinalji,  a  fact  commtiiiicated  in 
t'*>iiri<itricc'  U)  C'olniR'l  Tod  h\  one  of  the  ttect. — 
Tr.  of  //itui,.  Vol.  ii,  p.  4o\ 

NEMI-TIRTHA^  a  gh;iiit,  wu*rM  to  the  me- 
mory ut'ChoitunvJi  fur  liis  huvinjr  Imlti^l  and 
bathed  lirre  in  the  omnte  of  his  wundcringD. — 
Tr.  of/lin't„  Vol  i./».  8. 

NKMUTiKK.    Ant. 

NEM.AIA  PL'NDOO,  Tni..  Cilrua  auranti- 
um,  i>rati;;i'. 

NKMMi  (.UErrr,  Tkl.  nalbergla  oojei- 
nonVw,  /?.,  Vol  iii.^i.  2'JO  :  IT.  /r../).  31*1. 

NEArV ATH,  svv  Knshua,  Nemi, 

NKMC>OKA  UOOT,  (he  pooU  of  ^^ereral 
fl|>ei*ic«  of  ('i>*«ini(>elt»,  ciBclent  substitute    for 

NKMOlMin.AArniT.V,  one  of  the  MyArty- 
phylla<-cK\  nil  luinuul  }>latiUt,  and  rt,f|uiru  a 
grunt  deal  uf  nioiHtiirti,  jUTowing  :ind  flowering 
in  *hudy  (*itu:Uion.H,  the  colours  are  white  and 
jinrple,  blue  and  dark-pur^de,  tJioy  are  natives 
of  California,  iind  North  Anitrioa.  Nomophila 
iiisigiiiSf  and  inacuUta  are  Ino  tender  to  sue- 
well  ou  the  plains.  N.niaculutu,  the  !>fK)tted 

■iflty,  succoeiLs  tf)  a  certain  oxtonl  if  sown  nrtcr 
the  heavy  raiuji  are  pajl. —  RuUUll  ;  Jaffcftf, 

NE.MOUHa^DUS  PKOClKJlS,  s^-u.  of  Ca- 
j>ricorni«  huhalina,  Htu/i/Ann, 

NEMDRIICEDCS  PKOCUVUS,  //ot/y..  syn. 
of  Xeniorha^lui  huhalina,  JrrJ, 

NrCMROUO  TEPESSY,  a  nmund  al>out 
0  miloA  frnm  lingila*!,  a  ponderotw  mass  uf 
ruin,  which  in  callol  hy  the  Arabs  Tull  Aker- 
kouf,  \^^lgnrW  Agor^>af,  and  hy  thf  Turks 
NViiiroud  'iVf>CMy.  both  wlii'li  np[>ollatiuns  ni^- 
nify  the  mound  of  Nenm^nd,  vir  Ninirod,  not 
the  tower  of  Xcmrntid,  as  it  ha«  bc€*n  tnuw- 
Ittled. — Mitotan's  Trufrls,  p.  li>2.  See  Akar- 
kouf,  Uahykiti. 

NEMirk,  Grz..  Ilrxn.    SnJt. 

NEMLIlv.\,  lli.vD.    (-■)ftsftm|H.^Io3, 

iVEMUK  KA  TEZAB,  irisn.  Muriatic  acid. 

NENLKJOX,  Si>-on.  Oalhcr^ia  lanceolaria, 
Linn,  JiL  Yielding  a  hard,  though  coarse, 
oj>en-j?Taiiit.'d,  hoavy  Oylon  woiwl. 

NEXEK,  ace  Kcdah. 

NKOCUA  LAPIDA,  Cramer.  Limacodcs 
grnoiona,  XWrttr.  A  moth  common  on  the 
wcatern  side  of  Ceylon,  with  dark-brown  wings, 
which  in  produced  from  a  i-aterpillar  that  feed* 
00  the  caria^a  and  sting*  with  virulence, 

NEOPUUON  PEUCNOPTERUS.  lUn. 

rarcDuptarus  avgyptiacua, 

Sootigm,  SoomU^  SiirDtii. 

Kaj-lmmiih  —  f 
ritri-^cdiU,  t^j,, 

M*njii  tiridi. 

T^IU  b<»r*wa.  Tat, 

Sitiit'tiii.      uTtiitt  U'aifreo. 


%'ii]turpnt(iMnnt.  l*avi 
V,  )rti^r\*»iranus  t^p^y 
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This  Inrd,  one  of  the  Xeoplironine, 
Europe,  ^Vfrica  and  AaIa,  U  con»i 
peuinsula  and  in  Central  and  Ndnljerf 
hnt  is  not  known  in  Bengal.  A  *injcl*  ; 
hits  been  known  to  stray  beyond  its  »«iiil| 
haunt  so  far  as  Britain.  Its  chief  fod 
refuse  of  all  kinds,  lliis  bin!  is  evidently 
•  Kite*  of  Majnr  A.  Cunningliaraa  •  K^Hnkj 
205).  He  writes — '•the  eagle  ( 
the  *  black  bird')  and  the  kite  (chu  .  .  r 

white  bird)  arc  common  onougii,  ^^B 
ia  the  large  niven.'*  A  second  specieflB 
genus,  tlie  N.  jjileatus,  inhabits  Africa  oiiI| 

NEOZA    and   Chilgoza,   also    N< 
Piuua  gerardiana,  Gerard's  pine. 

NEPAL.  ThL«  kIn(?dom  U  in  Mid-I 
between  the  snowy  range  and  Oie  valley  o^ 
CiangB:*,  It  is  separated  from  Tibet  bf| 
Himalaya  mountains  and  hounded  "ti  thr  si 
by  the  British  territory.  Tbemyi^ 
tory  of  Nepal  like  that  of  Kashmir. 
with  the  desiccation  of  the  valley,  for  agiv 
of  water  by  a  muni,  called  Nai  muiii». 
the  name  of  the  country  Naipnla, 
scendants  swayed  tlie  country  oOO  yi 
first  authentic  liistor)'  is  B.C.  844?  year*, 
the  Kerrat  tribe  of  eastern  mountaineer*  i 
64(5.  Then  the  Surya  vausa  race  of  ruleni 
178.  The  Ahir,  or  original  sovereigns  hi 
in  Jk.P.  4y.  The  Neverit  dynasty  wa*  naU 
in  A.D.  470.     It  was  one  of  this  «i.  1 

hoba  deva,  who  in  a.d.  SS(.»,  intm  i 
of  the  Samvat  era   into  Nepal.     In   tlic  .\* 
yp^ir  7^*1,  A. II.  IfjOO,  Jaya  Ek.sha  Mnl!  {rtr 
Kush   Mull)  divided  Patau,  Khivi 
nepa  and  Bhatgann  between  his  li 
three  sons,  and  one  of  ilie  BhatguiM 
17^1,  lianjet  MaJla   formed   an  n 
Gurkha    which   ended   in   liis  own   subve^ 
and  finally  in  tiiat  of  all  Nepal.     The  Gurifc 
dynasty  descended  from  the   Udayapur  l{aj| 
occupied  Kemaon  and  Noa  kor.  tor  six  or  j 
centuries  prior  to  their  conquest  of  Ncpi^ 
A.n.  17«8.  J 

Nepal  lies  between  Kiuuaon  on  tlio  i 
and  Sikhiuion  the  east,  at  the  P^ot  of  tlie  Il| 
laya  range,  between  the  Himalaya  nnd: 
Terai.  It  is  50l>  miles  long ;  east  tu  j 
90  to  IflO  niiica  broad  with  an  nre«  of  54 
Apiarc  miles.  The  surface  gem  r 
of  valleys  varying  fnnu  3,000  \- 
above  the  Bengal  plains,  the  capital  of  j 
maudoo  is  in  an  oval-shaped  valley,  IS?  ij 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  fr»)m  et4 
wteit  10  miles,  long.  27°  42'  N.,  lat.  SS**  ifi 
and  4,628  leet  above  the  sea.  Bhyncur««.  I 
lat.  29^  35'  N.,  long.  70*  3<V  E.,  whI 
feel.  The  slope  to  south  and  the 
drained  by  the  Ghogra,  Gunduk, 
The  geological  formation  of  tho  hiUy 
»'tB\i  of  lime!>toae,  homstone,  and  congi 
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c^iabl»r  119  uccur  of  mast    remark- 

[>2estaui  riuiy,  an  J  variety.     The  cli- 

mle  reseiublcfi  that  orftouLhem  Europe.  The 
ilWjr  »  bounded  on  the  anrth  and  south  by 
3tp«n4oufi  mountains.     To  the  east  and  west 

r^     -1 f'--;  My,  tlie  weatcrn  end  detined 

[  a   low  steep   ridge,  called  Nli^n 

^--es    cloao    behind   Saiiibh<K> 

*  d  by   .1  more  considerable 

.  I  ilioahouk.     To  tlie  ea;»twiird   the 

:  hie   hilla  are  thoae  of  ICaiiichouk 

iiif  they  do  not  reach  the  eleva- 

uk  (tKe  highest  on  tlic  snuth), 

6he>jfH«ri»  whicli  is  by  far  the  liigheat 

in.    The  bottom  of  the  valley  i«  uneven, 

t»  ravinw.  and  dotted  thn>u;rh- 

Thc  country  in  diversified 

J  Mireial    inhabitetl   vuUeyfi.     The  hills  rise 

ovoriii  tfaf*  cuhninatin;^  ridge  of  ttie  Himalaya, 

nipt   of  limestone,    horn«tone,    and   conglo- 

3Ste,     Owing  to  it8  elevation,  Nepul  onjovB 

climate  rcacmbling   that   of  SouUi  Kurope. 

Sbdv  iiw  on   the   mountain-chain  which   sur- 

mDodfl  kh«  capital,  in  winter,  and  occfisiunally 

Uk  ill   the  vaUcy.     The  whole  region  is  well- 

Bitered.     The  Nftpal  kingdom  extend.s  for  600 

^  limalttva,  from   the  western 

Imitv  Hi   to  llie  eaatern  bordor  of 

KID,  iVout  wltich  it  ]A  separated  by  the 
K&Ii.  Its  capital,  Kathmandhu,  is  4,000 
ftbove  the  sea,  and  nbuut  thirty  niil&t 
tht  (vlaina  of  India.  The  position  of 
&e  MlM  of  the  Himalaya  at  this  part  of  the 
ra^po.  has  not  been  traced  ;  but  two  giant 
■MW9  |>r»j^'t  from  the  axis  towards  the  Indian 
p*^  tbd  Cidminattng  peaks  of  which  form 
feature  from  Kathmandhu  and 
&e  Gangctic  plain  so  that  their 
boB  been  correctly  determined, — 
Dhnwalpjiri  being  27,000  feet,  and 
Goanhithan  24,700  feet.  By  these 
tbp  whole  of  Ncpaul  is  divided  into 
grett  river  baains,  that  of  the  Kanmli  or 
h>  the  westward,  that  of  the  Gaadak  in 
OOOtre  f»nd  that  of  the  Kosi  or  Aran  to  the 
c  on  the  water-shed  between 
•  Kosi,  is  upwards  of  10,000 
ol  lies  betwixt  tlie  27th  and  37th 
flntj'iil. ,  separated  frum  Tibet  by  tlie 
L4  and  bounded  on  the  rn^uth 
—  itory.  The  mytliological  his- 
ke  that  of  Kashmir,  commeDccs 
linn  of  the  valley,  for  ages  full 
walfcr,  by  a  muxii,  called  Nai  muni,  (whence 
ttBme  of  the  country  Naipola,)  whose 
daats  *w»yed  the  country  500  years. 
ocoupiox  a  tract  of  country  about 
hoftdred  and  flftv  milefl  in  lengtli,  and 
to  one  h'  in  breadth, 

bciwc        -  -'  N.  lat.     It 

ed  uo  the  north  by  a  part  of  Tibet, 
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from  which  it  is  sepamtcd  by  the  IlintaJaya 
chain  :  on  the  east,  by  ^ootan  and  the  little 
state  of  Sikkim,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river  Teesta;  on  the  south,  by  tlie  British 
Indian  province  of  Tirhoot,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  theTerai,  an  immense  forest,  ilie  east- 
em  part  of  which  is  c.'ille«l  tlie  Moray  district ; 
and  on  the  wtat,  by  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  The 
divwion«  of  Nepaul  are  Jumlu,  Gixirkha,  Nepaul, 
Muckwanjiore,  and  Mormig,  The  principal 
rivers  which  traverse  the  territory  are  the 
Kalee  and  8urgoo,  which,  meeting  at  a  place 
called  Pranmdee,  form  the  Goggra  and  Gun- 
duk.  The  GunUuk  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  Hows  into  the  Ganges  near 
Patna.  The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  called 
8aligrnmee,  from  the  fossil  ammonites,  called 
salignim,  whicli  are  found  In  it,  and  which 
the  hindoos  hold  in  veneration.  To  the  ex- 
treme west  (if  Nefiaul,  Ucs  Almoralj,  a  hill 
station,  wrested  from  the  Nepaulese  in  the 
ift'ar.-i  of  1  SI  5-1  fl ;  to  the  extreme  east  is  Darjel- 
ing,  another  hill  station,  used  by  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India  a^  a  sanatorium  for  inva- 
lids. The  principal  British  cities  and  military 
stations  which  Iwrder  on  the  Nepaul  territtiry 
along  the  line  of  the  Ganges,  arc,  Berhampore 
(c*>utiguous  to  the  Morung  district),  Monghyr, 
Patna,  Dinajwre,  Ghazeepore,  Benares,  Allaha- 
bad, CawnjKjre,  Lucknow,  Futtighiu*,  and 
Bareilly  ;  the  Iaj*t-tuuiicd  town  lying  op- 
[>ositc  to  a  Ncpaulesc  fort  called  Doti,  and 
a  few  miles  from  the  hill  station  of  Almorah. 
Tlie  Terai,  or  Turry,  or  Turyanee,  is  a  long 
strip  or  belt  of  low  level  land.  Tlie  word  pro- 
bably, signifies  low  or  marshy  lands,  but  it  is 
sometimes  apphed  to  the  flats  lying  bcluw  the 
liills  in  tlie  interior  of  Nepaul,  as  well  as  to  the 
level  tract  bordering  immefUately  on  the  Britieli 
frontier.  It  abounds  with  large  and  lofty  forest 
trees,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sal  and 
the  Beehiaeori  pine.  Some  of  the  8al  spans 
reach  the  length  of  seventy  to  eighty  feet,  and 
are  generally  considered  un»jualled  lor  strength 
and  durability.  In  this  respect,  however,  they 
mustjneld  to  the  teak,  tor  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  Saul,  that  it  is  seen  to  warp  wwn  alter  hav- 
ing been  employed  in  bulk  for  many  ycara,  rising 
into  large  fissures  longitudinally,  and  falling  a 
prey  to  the  white  anta.  Small  quantities  of 
gold-dust  are  found  in  tlie  Gunduk,  which  runs 
5»rough  the  Tcrai,  and  Cassia  lignca  likewise 
produced  in  tlic  jungle.  It  is  named  Singh 
llowla,  and  is  much  used  in  Hindoslan  in 
spicery  :  tlie  bark  of  the  root  does  not  differ 
widely  from  cinnamon,  for  which  it  has  of^a 
been  mistaken,  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  possess  tittle  of  the  cinnamon  ilavoor. 

Enonnotts  timber  trees  are  found  in  tlie  Terai. 
In  :uIdition  to  tho  8al«  and  the  Bcchiacoun 
pine,  are  to  be  found  the  Sisaoo,  the  Sctti-saol, 
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lical.  an  iron  wood,  i\w  K&liksel,  A 
wood,  tlic  S;ijk.  t)ie  Hurra,  Uie 
Sinini  and  the  Mortlta.  UcsIHm  tlicsc*.  there  is 
a  small  quantity  of  ebony.  These  woods  con- 
stitute in  a  ^cat  measure  the  commercial 
ivcalth  of  Nepaul.  WikmI  merchanU  congregate 
at  die  Bouthonmiost  (Kilnt  of  the  furest  near  tlic 
river  Gunduk,  because  of  the  facility  presented 
by  that  river  of  floating  the  timber  to  Calcutta. 

Buyond  the  Terai,  an<l  still  bearing  its  name. 
is  a  range  of  hilLs  of  a!)out  the  same  width,  at 
t)ie  northern  ba«c  nf  which  commences  the 
Nepaul  valley,  nearly  oval  in  shajK?,  alwut 
IweJve  miles  from  north  to  sontb,  and  nine 
miles  horn  ea^t  to  wePt.  Its  circuit  has  been 
rpu^'hly  ftstimatcfl  by  tlic  inliabimnts  at  twenty- 


war  ;    and  it  is  likewise   oa 
gulshcd  fn>m  Deo  Paum,  by  L 
Lallit-Patuii  and  Lall-Patun,     U  la  a   nt 
to^n  tliaji  Khatuuuidoo. 

lilutUjouff  \a  f»erhaps  ^till  more  superior  ti> 
KhalniaJiiltN),  lor  tliuu^^h  the  least  considcnUiU 
of  the  throe  (owns  in  point  of  sixe,  yet  its  buiU- 
iugs  in  general  have  a  more  striking  appMi^ 
uncc  ;  and  its  streets  if  not  much  wiilor,  are  tl 
all  events  much  cleaner  t)ian  those  of  the  m^ 
iTojxtliii,  a  distinction  which  it  owes  tn  its  Ad- 
mirable briok  f<avemcnt.  Bhatgong  lies  E.  by 
8.  of  Khutuiandi»,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  eij^kt 
nuid  miles.  Its  ancient  name  was  Dhiimia|k»- 
tun,  and  it  is  called  by  the  Newar,  Klx^fww 
lies  ;  by  whom  it  in  also  described  to  : 


live  c<«,  or  from  forty  tu  fifty  miles.  Tl'ie  ,  [•;  APT'if-'  «J'e  numroo,  or  guitar  of  h 
range  of  mounliiins  lo  the  nortli  of  the  volley 
is  stupendous ;  the  ranges  lo  the  east  and  west 
arc  much  less  lol^%  the  immediate  head  cf  the 
valley  to  tlic  westward  being  defined  priucijmUy 
by  a  low,  steoj)  ridge  covered  with  brushwood. 
At  the  fool  of  the  northern  range,  situated 
Uf;on  the  eastern  bank  of  a  ?mall  river  called 
the  nishcnmutteo,  in  lat.  27°  42'  N. ;  long.  86° 
E.,  stands  tlie  city  of  Khatmandoo,  the  capital 
of  Nepaul.  It  is  not  the  birgcst  of  the  towns  in 
the  valley,  but  it  is  thr  residence  of  the  rajah, 
or  ruler  of  Nepaul.  In  length,  Khatmandoo 
may  measure  about  a  mile  ;  its  breadth  is  incon- 
siderable, nowhere  exceeding  half  and  seldom 
extending  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tho 
town  is  (Ssiingiii^hcd  in  ancient  Iwoks,  as  Gor- 
goolputlen  :  tlie  Newar  call  it  Yindea,  whilst 
'     iv)ng  llio  Parbuttia,  or    roountaineera,  it  is 

'led  Kultipoor,  an  appcllaticin  which  seems  to 
:ced  from  the  same  source  with  Khatmandoo, 
^id  derived,  it  is  !>clieved,  from  its  numerous 
wttxltn  temples,  which  are  among  the  moat 
r^triking  objects  in  tlie  city.     These  edifices  are 

»t  confiiieil  to  the  body  of  the  town,  but  are 
over  its  on%-irons,  particularly  alonir 
sides  of  a  quadmnguKr  Unk,  or  reservoir 
of  water.  The  houses  are  of  brick  snd  lile, 
willj  pitchelor  [Miintcd  roofs.  On  the  street 
aide  they  have  frequently  enclosed  wooden  bal- 
conid  of  "{»cn  carved  work,  and  of  a  singular 
fiMhkm  ;  llie  Ooot  picKrc,  instead  o{  rising  per- 
pendicularly, projecting  in  a  sloping  direction 
luward?  tliv  uv< -^  of  the  roi^f.  'lliey  are  of  two, 
^,.  '  -  c^,  and  almost  without  a 

tt  mean  and  poor  appear- 
l  Uc  airv.:*^  ore  exceedingly  narrow,  and 

very  filll'y^ 

'  '       ■  xt  impnrli 

7'.'und,    riti' 

indot>,  aiid 


It  is  the  favorite  residence  of  llic   brsimui 

of  Nepnul,   containing    many   more 

of  that  order,  than  Khatmoudoo  and  Potnn 

gether. 

Kirthipoor  occt^iiea  llie  summit  of  a  low  hill^ 
about  three  miles  west  of  I'alun.  It  was  ati 
time  the  seat  of  an  indejiondent  princo  ; 
ite  reduction  <:o9t  the  tioorkliali  prince  «> 
trouble,  that  in  resentment  of  the  ro«ist 
made  by  the  inhabiUinU,  he  barbnroualy  o^iumJ^ 
all  the  tnales,  whom  he  captured  in  it,  to  be 
deprivtvl  of  llieir  ntises. 

Cho^'ar   is  also  sitnated  on  an    emmenoOf 
wliich  ^rith  tliat  of  Kirthipoor,  forms  a  kind  nC\ 
s-vldle  hill. 

Kei«tn!  contains  every  variety  of  climMtu 
Tlie  fourtli  of  it  lies  in  the  hot  plains  uTUm 
Ganges,  and  tlic  remaining  tbr(>e  purls  he  on  iIm 
slope  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  elevation  of  Aw 
thousand  feet  np  to  the  limit  i»f  perpetual  snow. 
It  is  all(^;ed  to  contain  from  forty-three  thounnd 
to  flt>y  thousimd  square  miles,  and  to  have  rao 


million  inhabitants.    It 


may 


zerlond  of  India  ;  bill  its  arc;; 
three  Switzedands,  while  the  aiuuuut  oliU 
lation  is  no  more  tlian  onc-tliird  \virt  na 
The  height  ofNcpaul  above  the  lcv*il  of tl 
is  about  f«mr    lliousand    feet.     The  thrmio 
ter  notwitlislanding  tliis  height,  rni 
nsual  height  nUnit  mjon  ruries  fru 
A  little  after  sunri.'se,  itstantU  between  60P 
54'^,  Imt    it  is  occasiunnlly  ns  low  as  47> 
nine  in    the  morning,    it  tturtiutte*  from 
f$(S^.     The  mean  temperature  in  March  is 
The    seoiwns  are  pretty  nearly   the 
those  of  Upper   Ilindostan.     The  rains 
mcncc  a  little  earlier,  say  in  the  month  of 
!  rtrt  in  from    the  S.   K.  qtinrtcr ;   ihpy 
illy  very  abundant,  and  break  np   toi 
Uii:  middle  ufOttober.    In  the  wpstof  N«piUi 


n,  T»>'k-  I  tb('   Guruu:;  and  Ma^ir  tribes,  sm.^II,  with 
^of-xu  extreme  Mongolian  type,  full  of 
inlour  and  energy.     Thny  nrv  known  a«{ 
9  caifted  YcikMici  by  tbu  Nir-  i  G^iorkha  volUiom.     Tlicy  have  cQUiidcniblii  i 
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liy.     Thf  I  I  propW 

nUi  sc'vural  cftAtcs 
,  into  rirrtt.  Apoonii, 
unii  cuiaaes.  i  iie  Parhattiah  triLie, 
,  cultivate  the  western  land's  at 
,  &<i.  Ainoni5»t  the  Ncpaulese,  the 
dttxinction  prt'^'aiU  of  bralnnaiut  and 
with  their  varioiis  sub-divisiona,  viz. : 
cofifiiied  almost  to  tbc  valley  of 
tJie  I>berwar  and  Margi»  the  huahand- 
il  fiahemiru  of  the  western  district.^  ; 
c  Bbotiah  who  occupy  generally  Kacbar, 
•otuc  inuiilies  arc  pliiuted  in  tbc  lower 
The  Bh;iraa  arc  said  to  be  separatists 
Nev-ar,  who  shave  their  luiads  like 
To  the  eaatwarrj  of  Nopaul.  some 
are  occupied  by  Limbu.  Naggankote 
lodothers.  The  irreai  aboriginal  fiixk  of  the 
inhiiiitints  of  tbr  niotintainft  east  of  the  river 
Ni^paiil,  IS  Mongol.  tJio  martial  elates 
are  the  Kha?,  Map^r  and  Gurung. 
ing  a  very  numerous  clan  or  race 
Mih-dividrd.  The  Elthai'iah,  who 
05  lanenage,  are  descendanti  more 
**  \tm  ^mrc  of  Kajputs  and  otlier  Khetri. 
The  Cbcpang,  Ilaign  and  Kusundn  arc  three 
iribM  rendiiM?  amonirst  the  otJier  inhabitants  of 
ibi  VftDi^v       '"  maze  of  dia- 

Bt,  '-la  range  we 


r  Kiraiuui  \iltich  ^uij^s  west  as  fara^ 

rrrr,    in    lonffitudc     HG*^    44'. 

:    ng   in  the  higher  parts 

unectcil  with  whom  are 

iSmu.     jVJnng  ihc  lower  hilla  arc  the  Ma- 

extijnd   to  the  wt::3L  as  fur   as  Palpa. 

about  here  wc  should   apparently 

imu,  Chcpiuit^,  Hajm  or  Vayu,  and 

l«h*.      In  Centnd  Ncpaul  arc  the  Newar, 

ttwl    Brahmo,  a   diuleot  of  Mogar,   a]:)ii 

li   or   Dorhi,    Danwar   and   Takaya. 

:  '       ■    t!\c  Terai,  between  Chuinpa- 

(iimdno  valley,  as  far  wc^staa 

The«c  last  four  are  chi^t^etl 

, mic   languages.      Tlie   rest 

i:«.i,   u::h    more  or   less   infusion   of 

•     The  Parbattia  or  Palmria,  a  dialect  of 

b  spoken  all  over  Nepau)    and  is  the 

kkn^guaicc.     West  of  this  again  comos  the 

sli*n   Uic  Thak.^ya,  Sunwar,  and  Sarpa, 

-•Cts  of  Kmn.tnn   and  Giirhwal,  which 

Uft  on  to  the  Milchan  of  Kunawur.  the 

d  Tibarakad  north  of  it.     Dr,  Hun- 

e  Nepaul  races  aa  wider  : — 

Eatt   to    Wtiit. — Serpa  ;     Sunwax; 
Munui  ;  Magor ;  Kli.ik<<ya ;  Pakhyn ; 

liU. 

Grv'p,  Etut  Nf}Mul — Kiranti  ;  Ro- 

■lag;  Chbingtangya ;  Nach- 

.    Vakua  ;  Chouras)^  ;    Kul- 

Tiittlit0{f7a  f    BabiDgya ;    Loborong ; 
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imbichbong  ;    Ualali ;     Sai]g-pang  ;     Dnmi' 
Khaling;  DungniaU. 

Broken  frihes  of  Nq>aul. — Darhi :  Dcnwor 
Pahri ;  Chepang  ;  Bralimu  ;  Vayu  ;  Kuawar 
Kusunda  ;  Tharu. 

The    martial    classes  of  Nejiaul    are,    tli( 
Khas,  Magar  and  Giuning,    each  coniprbing 
very  numerous  clan  or  race,  variously  raraifiedP 
and  sub-divided.     It  has  been  calculat<^d  rhat 
tliere  are  in  Nepaul  no  less  tluin  tliirty  tliou- 
sand  Dakhriah,  or  soldiers  olf  tlie  rolt  by  rota- 
tion, belonging  to  tlie  above  throe  tribea.  Theirj 
energy  of  character,  love  of  enterprwe,  and  free^j 
dom  t'rom  the  shackles  of  caste,  arc  conspiciuni 
and  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judged,  tliei 
are   by  far  the  best  soldiers   in  India  ;  thci 
gallant  spirit  and  unadulterated  military  babil 
might  be  relied  on  for  fideJity. 

The  Newai"  compose  the  army,  engross 
situations  of  trust,  whether  civil  or  militaryj 
and  are  cou£ned  almost  to  tlie  valley  of  Nepaul.' 
The  Dherwar  and  Mhargi  are  the  husbandmen 
and  fishers  of  tlie  western  districts ;  and  the 
Bhootia,  though  some  families  of  tliein  are  planted 
in  the  lower  lands,  occupy,  generally  speaking^: 
such  parts  of  the  Kachar  as  are  included  in  th< 
Nepaul  lerritorie?.  The  Bhaina  are  a  sort  ol 
separatists  from  the  Newar,  supijosed  to  amount' 
to  live  tlioiwand ;  they  shave  their  hcarls  like  tbc 
lihootia,  observe  many  of  the  religious  rites, 
as  well  as  civil  costume  of  the  latter,  in  a 
dialect  of  whose  language  they  arc  said  to 
preserve  their  sacred  writings.  To  the  east- 
ward of  Nepaul  some  districia  arc  inhabited  by 
Limboo,  Naggunkot  and  others.  The  Newar 
are  divided  into  several  cast^-sor  orders,  most 
of  which  derive  their  origin,  like  those  among 
the  more  ancient  hindous,  IJura  a  primitive 
clasaiBcalioQ,  according  to  tirades  and  occuimi- 
tions.  The  peasantry  of  the  Parbattiali,  or  hill- 
[leopie,  are  divided  into  four  cluiiacs,  denomi- 
nated Awal,  Doom,  Seoom  and  Charam,  liter- 
ally first,  second,  third  andfourtli.  The  Awal 
peasanta  possess  live  plouglis  and  upwards ; 
the  Doom  have  from  one  tti  five ;  the  Seoom  are 
thuse  who,  without  being  proprietors  of  ploughs, 
are  considered  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  few  or 
more  labourcTs ;  and  tl:te  lanils  of  Nepaul  proper 
are  cultivated,  almost  williout  exception,  by 
Newar;  those  to  the  westward,  as  Noorkale, 
etc.,  by  the  Parbatty  tribe,  called  Dherwara. 
The  ryots  or  peasantry  arc  distinguished 
also  into  Koohrya  and  Perja.  The  former  are 
those  settled  iu  bertha  proprietory,  or  otlier 
rent-free  lands,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  called  on 
by  government  for  any  services,  except  the 
repair  of  roads,  and  attendance  in  the  anny 
upou  particular  occasions.  The  Pcrja,  who 
occupy  lands  actually  belonging  to  the  prince, 
though  perhaps  in  the  immediate  possession  of 
jaghcerdars,  are,  on  the  ooutrary,  obliged  to 
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lon^Tirioiw  services,  both  at  the  call  of  tlic 
JA);»heorJ:ir  and  of  the  prince.  The  great 
.i!>ori;.'inat  sUv'k  of  the  inhabitants  of  die  mmm- 
taiiH,  ea«t  o(  the  river  Kali,  as  in  Nepaul, 
it*  Monpih  Tlio  fact  id  iniKribcd,  in  charac- 
t<»rs  si*  plriin,  upon  their  faces,  formA,  and 
I:in^is;i'M,  thul  we  may  well  diapeiise  with  the 
ftU]-»erfltiini«  ami  vain  attempt  to  (raee  it  histori- 
cally in  the  nie?urre  chrnnitle*  of  harharians. 
lAua  and  Di^Tirchee,  in  Thibet,  two  Uir;;e  rities, 
are  great  ftir  depola  ;  thev  «re  only  forty  nmrehe* 
iVoni  Khalniaudoo.  Beautilul  dresses  nmde  of 
fura  arc  hnni^ht  by  the  native  mcTchanti*  fn>m 
these  citie*  ;  a  fur  cloak  wltli  lliick  silk  lining, 
can  ho  ha<l  tor  one  huiidre<l  and  \\\\y  Morcc 
rupeu4,  in  Bntidh  mouey  little  more  tlian  ton 
pounds. 

The  niountninoiw  parts  of  Nepanl  are  rich  in 
mines  uf  iam  and  copper.  The  coppt*r  isnfa  very 
su|x*ririr  kind,  and  heloro  the  opening  of  a  trade 
between  Great  hritjiin  and  India,  w;w  ))ri  (er- 
red for  c)>nsumpti<in  in  the  terriloriea  of  tlie 
king  of  Oudc  Ui  that  exporte<l  from  Britain. 
I^eail  niincM,  viuldJng  »]»>  a  propnrtitin  of 
silver,  arc  to  he  found  m  Mouikote,  and  it  in 
supfioKed  that  there  aregtjtd  mine*  l^j  tlie  nortli, 
though  as  yet  no  traces  of  gold  have  been  dlv 
covered  excepting  in  the  bedii  of  the  torrent 
which  rush  ihrough  Kaclutr  to  the  eastward. 

KatmandiKi  U^iittiaied  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bhagnmtly  and  Uwhuintty»  and  enntains  a 
population  of  :<0,00(»  inhahiumtH.  A  rr.iditiitn 
iit  ciuTcnl  in  NcpanI  that  tlic  VHlley  of  Katman- 
doo  was  at  some  former  pi^riod  a  luke,  and  it  ia 
ditBcuh  to  Ally  in  wliieh  character  it  would  have 
appejired  the  niont  beautiful.  1*he  valley  of 
Nepaul  v*  almortt  unnvalled  in  it»  fertility,  sup- 
porting &$  it  dtM'tf  in  eornfort  and  plenty  a  p^ipu- 
lation  of  400,1)00  itilmbiUnt*.  being  300  per- 
sons to  the  wpmrc  m'de.  Throu>rhi*ut  itA  whole 
length  and  brciulth  not  a  aU>ne  is  tn  be  fmind  : 
it  lA  well-watcretl ;  it*  teiii^K.'raiur«  'i»  debfrhlful, 
the  thermometer  in  the  hniicMt  ninnth  seldom 
rciU'-hw  75''',  in  tlie  eoldci^i  nover  talis  below 
iiO°,  In  phonology  the  Mepaul  lan^ma^'cs  have 
Strong  rcicmhlnncp  to  ca«'h  other  nn<l  to  tlie 
tbor.  The  Ix'|x'ha  i*  more  ■  Tibetan  in  its 
tenuinals  thiin  the  others,  having  ahonl  Tt'  per 
cent,  of  coa'uiiantA,  m  funninf;  uo  \va^  than  11. 
iHo-Kfuiin,  *•  anytiiing,"  bocomw  tham.  The 
resembles  the  spoken  Tiheta.n,  having 
It  34  per  cent,  of  neiuly  the  Haine  conw>- 

ii!C5  are  more  vocalic. 

:•-   portion  of  luiaals, 

i  r^ijuvrar  nnd  Ma^^.     In 

d  Nfrwar,  Trt  is   idment  nr 

:  vrx^c  of  the  whole, 

rlir  only  cotwonanud 

I  finally  the 

..ui  the  east 

i:><  iiidtujj  AiK>r.     la  their 

8i 
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]>hor^e!ieelemeni« Scqia  and  Lcpcha 
s|M>ken  Tibetan, 

ThcGuninff  and  Map^r  txibca  are  small, 
features  of  an  extreme  fthmgxilian  type,   fs 
martial  ardour  and  energy.     They  are 
fl.^  the  Cnwrkha   soldiers.     They    liare 
derablc  intellectual  ability.     Tht-  Newar 
Tibetan  features  witl»  a  fair  and  ruddy 
plexion.    The  langiiage  of  the  Ma^rar.  Gi 
and  Newor  i?  chicUy  Tibetan.     Further 
arc  the  Keranti,  Mtinni  and  others. 

Tlie  KJuts  or  dominant  race,   accardii 
Manu,  are  outcastc  miHtary  triltcs. 

Tlie  (rrtor^vi  race  nding  in  N'/'; 
be  Rajputs,  but  Mr,  Hr»d^son«iV' 
!anl  bralnuans,  descendants  of  brahman  n 
grants  and  women  of  the  hills,  said  to 
inlledorij:in.  but  brave  and  fierce,  nnd  Irj] 
Chinese  called  Ku-ru  Ka-li.  Not  onlr '' 
they  brave  ami  skilful  soldiers,  but  th 
wonderfully  advanced  in  the  art  oi'  fnbri 
the  implements  of  war :  they  cast  their 
ordnance,  manufacture  their  own  muskets, 
powder,  and  cartridge-lxjxea ;  in  fact, 
inftrumcnt  or  weapon  used  in  civiliz*'^  n 
often  clunip*ily  fnongh,  but  capable  of 
used,  with  etfect.  The  Goorlai  eontjiie 
Ncpaid  now  compow  the  army ;  the/ 
grants  of  land  called  jaghircs,  on  which  they 
when  not  actually  on  ser^'ice.  They  are  a 
baiid'iome  and  inde|»endant  race,  priding'  them- 
selves upon  not  being  able  to  do  anything  bul 
tight ;  and  have  a  tree  and  sometimes  noble  car* 
riage  like  the  Tryolese.  The  Ci«x>rfca  anJ 
Bhutani,  on  the  east,  and  the  I^hidi  nnd  Kana> 
wari  on  the  west,  dwelling  anion'..'^'  •'■•  ■■■"■— 
of  the  1  hmalaya,  are  according  t« . 
mixe<l  races,  between  the  Bbfi  ,.nu\  \  m 
Tibet  and  the  Itindoo  ratre  of  tlie  south.*  Za 
feature  and  figure,  the  true  Otxukn  are  aJwait 
I  remarkable,  (Vom  tlicir  broad  Chinese  or 
Tartar-liki'  physiognomy,  tlic  small  eyes, 
nose  and  meagre  islii.sker-;,  as  well  as  the 
stjuare  make  and  stiudy  limbs.  The  Goorka, 
in  everj-  description  of  costume,  and  in  all 
degree  of  raggedne*-*.  are  to  be  *ccn  mingM 
witli  inhabitants  of  Kuiuaon,  Sirmfir,  anA 
(turwbal.  In  ^7^2,  the  Gtxirka  race  ma^ 
tered  ilie  whole  of  Uie  valley  of  Nepaul,  and 
the  hiil  country  from  Sikhim  to  the  G<?gra  a^uS 
a  party  of  them  cr«<^nd  the  Himalaya,  and 
apj)cared  surlderdy  belure  'JVr^hoo  Loomboo. 
The  Llama  and  priests  hastily  evacuated  their 
convcntA,  and  fled  to  Lhasso,  and  the  plaec 
was  plundered  by  the  Gi)i>rk»,  who  retiml 
immediately  with  their  Injoty.  The  TibKam 
applied  to  China  for  aid,  and  an  army  wad  de- 
lected for  llie  punishment  of  this  a^'t  of  unpro* 
vuked  outrage.  The  Gtx)rka  submitted  an* 
conditionally  to  tlie  Chinese  commander,  who 
imposed  a   tribute  and   triennial   luiysiorn   |» 


N£PAX. 


NEPAL  CHlU.y. 


[toTi  of  all  the  lt\»ty  taken  ]  cliee  anO  Tee^ta  rivers  cerleJ  under  this 
;iad   he   tnok 


hiKH^res  ior   wcTc  ma<lc  over  to  Sikkim 
these   sf ipu  la  tions.     Tho 

■   at  iho  ftanic   liiue  taken 

dcr  ChineM    protection.     Checked    towards 
r  ca»t  by   tlicstf  evenU,  the  Goorka  extended 


treaty, 


The  murder  of  Giiggim  Singh,  a  (hvouritc  of 
tlie  mnharjini  and  the  rnaswure  of  thirty-ono 
of  the  most  inHnential  chieft  in  lft4(»,]Kived  tho 
way  (nr  llie  rwe  of  Jun;»  iiahadtmr  to  tlie  office 


\aT  dominion  westward,  8uhjufjatiii^  Kumaon, ,  „f  pHmr  minister,  and  he  wa.s  rreiited  a  niaha- 
r-  -—-    -  '  nil  the  hxW  country  to  tho  Sut-  i  ^jah  hy  the  n.:.h»rajah  ..f  Nci^aiii,  and  invoMcd 


I  lastings  commenecU  his  admi' 
dominicm    extended  ha  far  a.s 
to  the  coiit,  and  westward  to 
.  Liiiu   occupying   the   whole  of  the 
rrv  in  the  innuntainouH  tract  which 
northern  bt-rders  of  India,  he- 
the  hifrhlands  of  Tartary.  They 
[ULT^d    these  trrritories  during  the  pre- 
50   yc-arft,    from    niauy    dii^united    hill 
whom    they   dUpoRsciGiKt^l,  e\tenninniing 
licA   x*   each    raju   fell    before  them, 
^ly    intercourse  of  tlic  BriiisJ*  Govern- 
V  t.rnd   xniA   cxchwivcly  of  a  c^mi- 
firitlsh  [M>htica|  reliiiinnd  witli 
;i  iiir  inrafiion   of  the  valley  by  the 
rk&    r%cc    under   rajah     Pirthec    Nurain. 
t7,    ''       ^       ir    rajah   oi'    Katniandoo, 
bft;  by    tlie  Goorka,    applied 

LI.'  Vi  UiL-  Bhti-sh  Govrrnineat.  Aid 
Itod,  and  Captiiin  Kinloeh  wan  des- 
with  a  Jimnll  ioroe  in    the  luiJtUe  of 


with  the  perpetual  sovereignty  of  two  pmvinees. 
lie  c  ffected  the  uiarringe  of  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters into  the  royal  family  of  \epaul.  During  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  and  the  sniwwjuent  rampaigns, 
Jung  Hahadur  rendered  awi»*tance  to  the  Bri- 
tish in  the  re-occupation  of  (jornekpore,  the  rc- 
c:iptnro  of  l.ncknow,  and  tlie  subsequent  capture 
of  the  rebels  who  infejute^I  the  Terai.  In  con- 
jtideration  of  the!*o  servicea  he  inw  creiited  a 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Hftth,  and 
under  a  treaty  coueludc<l  on  1st  Novemher 
18f>0,  the  tract  of  territory  on  the  Oudh 
frniitler,  which  had  been  ceded  to  llie  British 
(Jovornnient  in  |J*16,  wius  rcjiinrctl  to  Nepaul. 
The  Nepaule*!'  nanallv  esfinmte  the  popu- 
lation of  Nepaul  at  o,2(,i0,0()0  or  j5,(100,000, 
hut  it  is  probably  not  more  than  2,000,000. 
The  city  of  Katiimndiw  contains  fn>m  30,000 
to  3o.00(»  inhabitant'*.  The  nrcn  of  tho  king- 
dom is  about  i>-I,<M>0  srpiare  miles.    X\s  revenue 


i.^  unknown,  but   m  ^upiKised   ti>   be  about  43 
r-imT-en,*on.     He  wai^,  however,  comiielled  I  i-jj^j^^^     'p^p  (Jonrkas  pay    no  triburo  to   tho 
dimatc  of  the  Terai  to  retire.  I  British   Government,   but   every   tlvc  yearn   a 

miAdion  U  J'ent  from  Katniandoo  with  proflenw  to 
Pekin.     Previous  to  the  Nepaul  war  in  1814 
the  (toorkas  had  extended  their  comjncsUt  west- 
wards na  tar  as  the  Sutlej.     Hy  the  5th  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  1815,  theNepauIeiie  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  countries  we«t  of  the  Kali,  and 
the  British  were  Ictl  in   p<H'*eaaion  of  the  whole 
^^  Diitftrchi,  the  Llama  of  which  pUu-e  |  ,ruet  of  liilU  from  the  G%Ta  to  the  Sutlej. 
fiither  to  the  emperor  of  Chma.    Kumaon  ahd  the  Ochra  Doon  were  annexed  to 
Uie  plunder  of  the  sacred  temples    the  British  dominions,  and   the   rest  of  tho  ler- 


■f,   incetiug  but  a  feeble  resist- 
id,  and   extinguidi»cd    the 
.  w'OA  eventually  recogniicd 
Goverumeut  ha  rajah  of  Ne[iaul. 
years  previoua  to  17!*^>  the  Goor- 
beea  extending  their  conquests 
;lion  of  Tibet.     They  had  advanced 


tlie  luufftror  of  Uiina  despatched  a 

Tn   punish   the   Nepaul  rajah  and 

led  an  ignominoas  treaty 

thin  a  few  miks  of  their 

•on   tho  Goorka  and   the 

,  dcclnred  on  lat  November 

anbiouj  lampai^n,  in  which  tlu^ 
fought  ni«jst  bravely  and  with  much 
lirfi  llie  Rritiflh  in  ponscAtion  of  the 
e  of  the  Kalce,  and  t)tc  Ooorkas  A'lii^ 


ritory,  with  the  exception  of  Subathoo,  Ilaen- 
giu'h,  Sund(H:h,  and  a  few  other  military  posts, 
witf  restored  to  the  liill  rnjaliji  from  whom  it 
had  been  comiuercd  by  the  Nepaule-ie.  In  Nc- 
pjiul  they  Twe  the  bark  of  Photina  dubia  or 
Mespiliw  bengalensis  for  dyeing  st'arlet.  Neftaul 
is  said  to  contain  1,040,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
5i»'),OoO  are   buddhista.     The  Nepauleee  were 


deteated  by  Sir  David  Ouchtcrlony  on  the  28tli 

Febniary  1810,and  the  Nepaul  war  ended  on  the 

treat   for    peace,     Negitciations   wiTo  I  12th  March  IHIG.     Nepaul  ceded  Kumaon  by 

broken   olf  by  the  Gu^rka*  re-    the  convention  of  Alniorah  on  the   27tli  April 

the   demand   fur    the     IH15. — Sir  Mm    Shor^,   Lomi.    As,    Trans,, 

''iie-t  were  tltere-  i  Vol.  ii,  p.  30  ;  Thomas\  Frinnep^  p.  270  ;  San, 

BritiHh  Govern-  '  Com.  lUjjort;  Smitii'n  Five.    Wurg  at  Nfpatd^ 

if5l*i.  wheu  the  Ne-     Vol.  i,  fK  63.  See  Buddha,  India,  InscripUcna, 

tvcred   U)  Sir  David  '  Katmandu,  Kba-^,  Knit,  Lepcha,   Limbu,  Ne- 

ly  the  treaty  ut  St-gnwlee  duly  signed  i  war,  Sanskrit,  Shawl-goat,  Tope. 

The  hUl  lands  etwt  of  the  Nu-        NEPAL    CHILLY,    Capsicum    frutcsf 
S  aad  iiart  of  tho  Xeni  between  tho  Nu-  \  Linnet  also  Cflpaiciim  minimum. 
85  N  85 


NBPBTA  MALIttAKKTA. 


KKprtELirH  UTcm. 


NKl'.a  IIORSE-SHOE  BAT,  scg  Chcirojv 

NKIUL  VM'KU  PLANT,  floo  Daphne  omn- 
nabiiui,  nW>  TlivmolcU:. 

XEl'AI-  Hg'MY  SUJCEW.   Soreit  liodj^soivi, 

NEI*A1^WCX)D   SriRKW,     S^rox  n«inori- 

NKJ'ALA,  San«.  N«i»jUftm,  Siwcm.  Crcv 
ton  rwmU 

NKPALAM,  Tel.  Jairopha  curca5»  L,— 
H.  jii.  fJSd. 

NEPALA  VKMU,  Tbl.  The  oxftct  lrrin«Ia- 
tifju  of  tliix  name  U  "  billor  croton."  The 
84X1.  jiyn.  in  JwaranUika,  which  in  ir.,  who 
rcndcM  it  Mc<lii*af.'o  tTk*nk*niit,  in  Jwarapah,  p. 
ilTifl,  lit.,  "  fi'VLT  reiuuviu;^'."  The  wuly  plant 
ahfiworiii^  thi.«  ilcfioription  iti  Cr^il^n  ca-'avrilla 
of  S,  America.  The  uHuic  wouM  imliniic  tiic 
exiatcncc  of  tt  phuiL  with  siinilar  pmiMTiit^'*  iit 
Imiia.  Some  kintU  of  Phyllanthiis  have  hitior 
rtMiU.  but  OTo  »Mi|y  u-*^  a*  diuTtitio*.  Cn«ton 
and  Jairopha  pottcias  dra&Uc  but  nut  tiUiftfbriI« 
pr»^portics. 

NEPALE.R,  HooK-Lixo.  Tiub.  Syn.  of 
Piemrrhizu. 

NEPALIJM,  Tkl.     Croloti  litdium, 

NEI'EN'MUCE.K,  Liwll.  The  pLt<.-her- 
pl.finl  Iriho  of  one  gcnUH  and  nix  «p<*cie».  Tlie 
pit4'hcr-pluiit  jrrowh  uti  ):T\xA^y  liilUnbtnit  Ain- 
wiv,  near  ilie  Jyuteit  liilN  iiftd  cruwlu  nlon^  thu 
grouii<l. — /Jwiker,  iltiiuJour.^  Vvl,  Xi,  p.  3lo. 

KEPENTItES  niSTII.LATOUIA. 

K  Ifidks,  l.twi.  \  N.  pliylUmphorm. 

Chu-lon|^lx«».  Chln. 

Tlip  nrtilvf«  nf  Aint»«»yiiJi  hcliorc  that  rain 
will  foU  if  ihoy  I'liipty  ih«^  pit.-hcr.  N.  txnipull- 
liicfii,  ./(i^i^M  an<l  N.  '.  y«/'i'.,  grow  in 

Siu;;«|Kjrc.    One  up-  in  Ceylon  ;  seve- 

ral sipocies  ciccur  in  ll«»iii«it.  The  Untch  call 
this  plant  Kaiuiokons  kniyrl,  or  tho  cnn-fniit, 
from  it«  siniHiliir  form. — I^nnants  ffiitdoMtnn, 

NEPENTHES  of  Ilomer  (OlyM.  iv,  1.  221) 
fUppQSod  by  aomft  to  bnvo  been  hemp,  CannabU 
aativa.  It  has  also  been  BUp(v>(ie<I  thnt  opium 
urns  tbn  Nepenthe  of  Uomer. — PowelVs  Ilauil- 
houk,  ro/.i.^.  32K 

NEPEKA,  Siw«n.     Carvota  urena,  Linn, 
NEPETA    AMTOINICA,    LUn,    8yn.   of 
Ani*.>melc!fl  ovata,  IL  Br, 

NEPETA  CILUKIS.  Jlnith. 
>\  IcooopbyliA,  SL  i  Zufji  yubi*,  Panj. 

;»h  HimuUy^.  ut  from 
li  pvcn  in  sharbat  for 
•  '.././..  tStrvari,  uji. 

rUA,    Jit,  Svn.  of  Aniso- 


AraCA,    Unn.    Syo.  of 
S6  N 


r:TA      KCDEKAI.IS.      Ba»lran 
PANJiU,  PoU'flfH  /faiul-hoiti-,   Voi.'t,  /». 

NKPHEIJUM,n  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Sapinilaceaj.     Under  th<?  Vunn 
Mahratta  names  Andgeree  and  VanK*,  I 
son  mnntions  a  tree  growing  in  Canara 
Sniuhi,  (iYkivc  tlie  ghaut  chiefly  at  the  Ni! 
and  jHiuthcrn  junplca.     WirmI  said  to  be 
able  in  hou«c-bnilding.     Mr.  Tliwaites 
in    Ceyl'iu.    Ncphchuni    bifuliaturo,     7^ 
modern te-fiti zed  Tree  un  the  lower  lUdulb 
from  Kandy.  at  no  great  elevation  which 
in  April  ;  Nephelium  eximiuin,  u  large  1 
the  central  prtfviiice,  at  an   etevatii'n   of 
to  2,<X>0  feel,  (lowers  in  May  and  fruiti  in 
and  Nephelinm  crectum,  Thv.,  aim  ol'th 
tral  province,  up  Ut  an  elevation  of  3,00 
Three  Ri>eeics  of  the  geniw  are  celebnii 
their  fruil«.  %'iz..  N.  litcKi,    /Mn.,  the  lit 
sooth  eastern  A£ia:N.  Innganiim,    the 
of  China:  and  N.  lappnccum,  the    nunbirton 
the    Malay  jteninsula.     Dr.  Masi:in   nu'nt>imi 
small  iTiferinr  Tenaaaerim  fruit  as  the  i 
lium,   eaten   by   the   natives  only,   tl 
lonjjing  to  the   same  pena<*  which  protiuL 
famona  lichi^  and  bearing  its   fruit  in 
like  that.     One  of  the   indij^enoiw   Ncp 
trees,  a  wild  ranihutan  of  Tena-Vierim 
fruit   whfwe  nulmrid   is   very   agrccal-Ir  lf>  t! 
]ialate,  and  much  ro«eniMes   that  of  :l 
butan  fin  famous  at   Malacca.     Malnym   My 
is  the  wild   r.imhutnn,  and   the  tree   ce 
belongs  to  the  same  genus,  the  spucriot 
are   N.    lapparenm,    lichi  :    Ion—"     *'—i 
ruhnun,  verticillatum  and  vari 
Thw,  E-n.  PI.  Ziifl..   Vnl,  i.  p.  r.T  ;    »  »u,,. 

NEPni:ULT.M  LAPPACKL'M.  /.iW..  Aft 

Rjiiolnil;   KAUibiit-iui,  MalAT. 

The  rhambut-an  fruit  U  protJucod  in  bondi^ ' 
terminally;   die   pulp,  which   surround*  a  h*<ii 
of  the  Mize  and  flovour  of  a  rob-nut.  is  truntj 
rent,  and  of  a  delicate  sweetijuh  uci'l  rtAvtui 
it  is  in  apf>earancc  not  much  tmlike  the  fruit 
the  arbutus,  hut  larger,  of  a  brij^htcr  red, 
covered  with  coan»cr  Tiair  or  iv)\\  wy.'^--^ 
whence  it  derives itA  name.     Tlic  part 
gdatinousand  nlmoflttransparwit  pulp^ui  i 
iiig  the  kemol,  of  rich  and  jileottant  ». 
//dv/5  Snraivnl't  p,  73 ;  MnmUnt  History  ^ 
Sumnt.'ft^  jt.  101. 

NEPHELIUM  Lrrcm,  w,^a. 

Pimocanius  lichi,  Luur.  I  Euphoria  lichi,  Utitf, 

BcytaUft  lichi,  ifoxft.         | 

Titn  li ;  Ue-fai,  Cinif.  |  KalimK  km  t  LlcfaU  Ma 

This    tree,  a  native  of  Cliina,  is   on 
green,  and  grows  to  a  large  (*i»e.     The  fruit 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  cnT>T' 
yellow  sweet  soft  of  pxilp  ;  in  Hi ,  .*  it 

not  mttch  prized — {>ei4iaps  frotn  its  inforkf 
quality  to  the  Chinese  fruit,  which  u  maoll 
«(fteemed.      The  fruit  ripcus  in  March  awl 
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NKRIUM  jkNTIDVSBNTElUCUM. 


«alt.  wliicl*  tlie  natives  extract  by  lixlviation  ani! 
subrte^juont  t^Tiiwralion  by  tlie  sun  in  »ballrjw 
OJm]>aritn«r)U  neur  the  banks,  nnd  they  scU 
ii  to  the  jvMircr  olaa^es,  particularly  the  Hhcels, 
in  iho  ne'yilihourliood.  ThU  stratum  i»  usually 
from  tliirty  to  forty  feet  tliick,  Tht:  one  on 
which  it  repofl(?*i»  and  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  Btnnjjlv  marked  horiwmuU  line,  and  a 
dilfercuctf  of  colour  (thin  last  being  of  a  redder 
hue)  contains  a  very  lnr>ro  pn>portion  of  car- 
bonate of  }M«ln  in  gonenil,  but  slightly  cont;i- 
minatcd  by  ilie  muriate.  ThU  bed  rarely  ex- 
ceedi  It'll  or  fit'iccn  foct  thick,  and  rests  imme- 
diately OD  the  b;w;dt  fnrimri]^  the  bed  of  tjie 
rivfr.  In  the  dry  flea^m,  both  Uicse  salLi  form 
a  thick  frtiorescenco  on  the  surface  of  the  lank, 
and  this  alone  is  collected  by  the  natives.  That 
fruui  the  lower  bed  fomw  an  article  of  *^xf)ort 
for  the  twe  of  tlie  wa.**heTmen,  &c..  &o.,  but  the 
soda  ibtelf  is  not  extracted  like  the  common 
ftalt,  nor  iAit»  value  btit  in  the  above  way  known. 
Tlie  bed  of  the  Norbada,  consisting  for  a  con5i- 
derablo  portion  of  its  course  of  ba«»ltie  n»cks 
givefl  rij*e  to  numerous  shallowa  and  sniall  fnlU, 
Of  thi'i«?,  the  principal  are,  one  at  Deyree,  where 
the  river  w  much  contracted,  a  second  at 
,j!?ema*larah,  a  little  below  Mhysir,  and  a  thini 
the  Hiu-n  Pahl,  or  Deer's  I*oap  below  ChicuU 
wheucc,  till  it*  entrance  into  Guzernt,  the 
finds  its  way  contracted  to  within  half 
it-S  usual  breadth  between  two  hilly  ranges, 
its  c^Hirsc  being  much  impeded,  m  a»  Xn  render 
unaviiration  impracticable,  by  large  mavtsi  and 
elevated  rid*;e3  of  the  rock.  ra»«ing  higher  up 
tlie  strcatn  from  Mundleysir,  the  northern  bank, 
after  about  thirty  mile*  becomes  nKky  and  pre- 

ipitoua  and  consi^its  of  gently  inclined  beds 
ehiefly  of  greetwtonc  slate,  containing  inlerpoa- 
«d  mica  in  jimall  gralai.  But  the  island  of  Mun- 
dntta  and  part  of  tlic  opjxifiite  bunk  appear  most- 
ly to  consist  of  hornatone  Alate  of  a  reddish 
or  greenish  grey  and  somctiineu  porphyritic. 
Above  tlitSi  for  a  consitlertiblo  distance  is,  on 
each  bonk,  a  very  wild  wiK»dy  tract,  renembling 
that  alrciidy  noticoi  below  Chiculdah,  except- 
ing that  the  river  is  in  general  deep  aiul  le** 
obstructed  by  rocks.  This  part  consists 
of  a  succession  of  low  hills  and  deep  ravines, 
And   water-courses  is  covered   with  high  thick 

►rfsets,  and  ta  acorcely  capable  of  beijig  travel- 
in  most  parts  for  seven  or  eight  niilcM   from 

ic  river  by  auy  but  foot-fiass^Mifcers.     Iron  ore 


ilUlg 

II  the 
little 


hills  irdtabiled  by   tlie   coolie   tribe.     In   lh»* 
hills  are  situated  the   several  cornelian   m< 
Krom  HtuT**aee  to  Chiculdah,  the  whole 
from   the  Saipooni  tu  the  Vindya  nioun 
nearly  level,  wcU-watercd,    eultivatof] 
habited.     At  Jubbtdpoor  and  in  the  n^h 
hoodof  Saugur,  fiMsil  mammalia,  shells  and 
cified   palms   have    been  recently  disco 
Fijssil  i^helts  have  also  been  found  iu  k 
the  trap  hills,  which  have  broken  up  the 
stones  near  tlie  sources  of  t)ie  Taptee. 
river  is  separated  from  the  Narbadu  by  a 
of  biwaltic   mountains ;  and  having   tl>e 
direction   tm  tlie  Narlmda,  its  whole 
I>ears  to  ho  in  the  basaltic  formation. — C 
}*iOviucfit  (itu^Hter ;  Or.    VopUtmi^    Vol.   i, 
the   Botfihui/    /jiff ran/    Tnitwictiotts   Jo*tr, 
Miatij:  Soc,^  Vol.  xiii,  j^y.  616-517. 
W.  corner  of  Map, 

NEKEDI-CIIErrU,    TBI.      Calypt 
caryophyllilolia.       Neredi-j»audoo,   TKl. 
fruit. —  fVilUL  :  Stmrtz, 

NEKEDLT,  Tbl.   Eugenia  jamboUoa,  Ltt 
R>  ii,  4S1,  Svzyijiaui  jam.  H'.  4*  A. 

NEUEMJKNA,  near  Patun  SongM  in  K 
poor. 

NEREOCYSTIS  LUTKEANA.  one  of 
alpe.  ii)rms  denac  forests   iu  Norfolk  Bay 
all   alxmt  Sttcba,     Its   :«lem   resembles  wbt 
cord  and  is  often  300  feet  lon^       '  '  ^  la 

a  large  air  vessel,  fi  or  7  fe* '  iwl 

witli  a  bunch  oi'  dichot4minu>  iLav-.s,  cucti  IU 
or  40  feet  in  length.  The  sea  otter  whan 
tish-Bshing  rests  nn  the  colnssal  air  vohcIs  d| 
this  giant  sna  weed,  and  its  atenis  funu&h  6A^ 
ing  tackle. — Knriwuj, 

NKKGINDI,  I$£Na.  Vitcx  negando,  Lmn. 
RfKcf,,  :  H\  Ic, 

NEIUJA  OKHOTO.MA.   Bo^^.      Sjn,  n 
Klanxlendron  roxburghii,  M*.  ^  A, 

NEUIJA    MANU  or   Neraai,  Tkl.     EIto- 
dendron  rtixbur^rhii,  W,  ij'  A, 

NEKIKU/riM.     Sec  Olay. 

NEUINJI,  Toi.     XehngU,   Maleit,. 
biilas  liinugiui>^us,  Linn. ;  Rox^, ;  fV.  . 

NEIIION  I'OllOUENDKON,  Gr.      -^ 
Cerium  oleander. 

NEIUTA,  a  genus  uf  Gasteropodoiu 
lusca,  the  type  uf  the  faiiiilv  Neritid». 

NEKITi:!^!-:,  a  tkuuly  uf  mollu^ca. 

Gmi.—SmtM,  the  Xerjtfs  nw.  H6.  •p./ow«i;  «<)  tfi 
>  '  r.  \  li^foMa^  30  sj>. 


iUj  IX)  tip. 
KavieeUa,  r*rt.  18. 


ler  nnrite,  rw.  70  ^.fa^  ^ 


the  •iUiiitiru  httnk  are  the  Kajpcc]>ly  i  ticcd,  Cuuueosi  bark,  l>ycs. 
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NEait*M  ODOttUU. 

I  Vi  riiiiii  .Nirciiinii. 

Ttrrien  .rand  highl)' 

I.    Kuro|ican  oom- 

.:i.^il  with  tliis  uM-'lul 

oniujjT?-red  tlawers  Ua\c  the  irrate- 

..r  tin     f'ine-iipplc. — Oenl,  M^, 


...ARIL'M,    Ait.,  aiul.N. 
,  ayufl.  of  TuiK-rnajinontana 


ituni,  Linn 
R,  Jir. 
KUil'M  GliANniFLOUUM,  R^rf^ 

lora,  H,  Brown. 


S^Tl. 


nu 


1,  Ait. 

I  NVri^iin  olonndCT,  Lour. 

of  Kuliu 
Maiiil 

of  lUvi. 


,GU.  ofOiusc, 


tbir-h 

\1  nil, 

jhvtte. 


kusliiri- 

Tri.. 
Trans  Indiu. 


Jndi  red  xnd 

the- 


Mtft  tTm   varieties  of  this  slirub^  one 

ilowvnty  the  other  with  red,  it  fjr^'ws 

U   cttItir*tcH     in    every   garden   of 

In    the  Dt'khiin,   the  douMc 

grrow  wild  nn  the  bankatif  riven, 

^hiw.  aful  red  (lowers  :  tht*  root  is 

Tlierc  nro  t^vo  other  vartetica  very 

mot   with   l)(;arin^»^  doiihio  flowers 


w!utc  anti  I 

•taik,  n 

to    (be  sliiuli. 
caUt*<l    til'*    Kxilo- — iatroducwi 


budtiing  the  red 

:n  several  purta  of 

•/  apjKjaronce  may 

i'he  yellow    conjje- 

from 


I  with  a  danpt»roiis 

I   as  yet  bcon  insidatt'd, 

imv»»  been  made  to  pnv 

Tti  urtiTity  and  volatility  are  very 

,it  is   even  a    piptilar    belief   that    the 

|of    the  tluwers  in   a  close  apartment 

fit liM-i noun.     Amongst  hindnoc^,  ibi 

tuc  Racrcd  to  Siva.     The  single  white 

"■    li   siifaid-kiirpud,   the  mn{7lc 

itpijd  on<l  tiie  beautiful  hirge 

variety    is  called  puduia-kurpud. 

bark  and  the  Icavca  an;  olHoinal, 

The  root  contains  a  yellow 

uinic,  acid,  wax,   and  tjugur, 

1  volatile  j«i.«on.     Tlio  bark 

t!  t!je  same  poUotiooa  rosiu 

r    in  tlie  liber  or  inner 

I  carlnTOate  of  so<Ja,  and 

rrjfd  ovtif  mechanically 

ilJod  with  water.     Tho 

[ii  Gra]neutJy  rc^vrttid  lo,  for  the  jmrpose  of 

8^  N 


NEUIIBUX) 

-ii^!f-d(»istnif*tinn  liy    l1»»   wuni'/n  of  India  wbi 
t4>nucuteil  with  jealoiLiv.     Tlie  root  olihc  hil 
phmt  i$  much    more  violent  than  tliat   of  the 
p;arden,  and  in  tht;  hills  is  con8idr*red  juiisonovw. 
Jcalonfl  women  so    frefincntly  have  rerouffle  W 
it  timt.  it   is   pmvcrbiid  among  the  feuialcfl  of 
the  hillii,  when   f(narreUin;.',  lo   bid  each  other 
^n  and  eat  of  tho  root  of  Kanor.     In  a  ca*o< 
[vtiscming  by   aimmon  oleander  (Nerium  wU 
rum),  a  man  about  35  yearo  old   awalloweil  ai 
ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  and  inimediately 
fell  scnseleason  the  floor.     lie  did  not  rec^jvrr, 
even   by   \'if*orou.H   treatment,  from  a  state  oC 
collapse,  under  4<>  lionrR,  and  durin;;:  that  time 
hail  coiwtant  gpa*inotUc  seizures  of  tho  wlioli; 
body.  The  stalks  are  said  to  he  used  as  hookah 
tubes.  The  powder  of  the  dried  leavea  m  given 
in  colic  and   used  as  an   errbiue.     A  wasli  ia 
made  from  the  bark  wbicli  is  used  in  itch  and 
for  destroying  vermin.     Kxiemally  the  leaves 
and  bark  have  been  u^d  (and.somctimM  ev( 
internally)  as  a   remedy  in   herpeji   and  itcl 
Tlie   nt-^ped  woixl  is   employed   a.-*  rat's-baiu 
Tlie  WixkI  itself  is  wed  by  some  ciwtern  nalioi 
as  tlie  best  material  |i>r  guufxiwdrr  charcoal.—^ 
PowelVs  Ilaiul-hooK\  VoL\^  jk  ;i(It>;  AV/.  Ctfc; 
Or9.  Riihkll  ;   hir't,^,  p.  18*5  ;    Ainsf'i^'s  Mat, 
Med.,  p.    70,-    Ihnifhfr-fer^   j^P'    ^^'^  •^-*'i 
O'SfinttffhiuASff,  p.  445  ;  Mitson. 
NElilUM  PISCIDIUM,  Jioxh, 

Ksctiolh-un  piscidiura,  iVujkt.  |  Kchahi  ofSyUwt. 

Tliis  \»  common  in  the  Khaa^ya  and  Syl 
mountains,  whore  it  forma  an  extensive  perennial 
climber.  \U  bark  contaiofl  a  lorj^e  (juantity  of 
fibfe,  which  the  native-i  use  lor  the  same  |jur- 
poses  Jw  hemp.  Dr.  Koxburj;:!),  in  steeping 
-tome  of  the  young  shoots  in  a  fish  |M>nd,  in 
order  to  fticilitalc  tl»e  removal  oi  the  bark  nnd 
to  clean  the  llbros,  lourid  that  many,  if  not  all 
the  fishfa,  wore  killod  :  hence  the  specific 
name  which  he  appliefJ.  Dr.  Wight  formed 
tho  plant  into  a  new  genus,  Kclialtuui.  The 
wh'»le  family  of  '•  Apocynaccae,"  trrniod  *' tlog- 
lijineH,  to  which  tliis  belongs,  are  truly  so. — 
HmtU,  Fih,  PL,  p,  3l>2  ;  KoafK,  Foi.  ii,  2>.  7  : 
QiHhntofhnnftf^  p,  445  ;  Voif/t^  p.  525 

NEUIUM  *TlNCn)inU.M,  lUvh,     Syn.    of 
Wrijrlitia  linclorin,  7^  Br.     See  D)'es. 

NKKIUM  TOMKNTOSUM,  Roxb.    Syn.  or 
Wri.i,ditia  tonientoan.— 7?<>»i.  4'  -SJcA. 
NivKKA.GoKDi.CoiiJsaureiis,  Linn.^Bhj-^  EH. 

Nl':i:MADA,  a  name  of  the  Nerbudda  river. 

Sec  Inscriptions,  Sala^raina. 

NKKODA-UGNEU-LK-SCAUPE, 

Blackinir, 

M-:K0  DI  FUAIO.  It.     LauipWack. 

NERRKLOO,  Sisqh-  A  tree  ol  tlu'  coit 
province  of  Ceylon,  tho  w^dol  -^";'^^^;K>* 
L.  5«  to  the  cubic  foot  and  ^f  J'^/  ^  -^\*:  ^' 
yeai^.  It  is  used  in  cnmmou  bou.. -Uuaaii^ 
— ifr.  MtndiB. 
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I 

Jat, 


It. 


L^V 


J 


KET. 

NEKUniAU.  in  Malabnr.  :i  cnMte  of  «ilt- 
mnkera  anrl  tifihemien  comprising  llic  Vettuvcr 
ant]  Muknvcr,  or  Mukwa  ca^lea. 

NERURI— ■?   Phylliinthiw  ncruri. 

NKKVALAM,  Tm.  Croton  tiglium  ;  Ner- 
valhun  cottay,  Tam.     The  seed. 

NEKVOSE  ERANTEEMUM,  Eranthemum 
(iulclu)ll\im. 

NEKW ALLAH,  the  ancient  capital  of  Guae- 
rat.     See  Cainala  devi. 

NESHK,  ubo  Chal,  Hu\d.  Eagle-  SeeNedur. 

NESIITUL  seeUindw, 

NESOKlA-lIUrrOM,  %.Syn.ofNe8old» 
hardwickei. — Jrrdon. 

NESOKLV  UN'DICA,  Jtrd,  Syn,  of  Mua 
providcna. — Elliot. 

NESK,  Arab.  Eagle.  It  vk  ibcNcsrof  the 
llebrewfl,  und  Nesher  of  tlie  Chttldeans. 

NESSIA,  A  genua  of  ^nukes  of  the  family 
Acontiudidae  which  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Kau.    Accntiadidflc, 

Acontitij^  layardii.  Kth.,  Ctilombo. 
-Neeia  bujUnui,  Grey,  C*ylon. 
„      roonodACtyla,  Beil^  Ceylon. 

KEST.  E50.  Geb. 

Ni.lo,  Sp.,  Tjlm. 

Yiwtth,  TiritK-»  Tkl. 

The  ne«ta  of  birds  greatly  vary.  Tlioie  of 
the  weaver  bird,  tailor  I'ird,  honey-sucker  and 
oriole,  are  made  with  much  art.  The  edible 
neat  of  the  coIocaJia  swallow  i.s  formed  of  in- 
llpiMatc<l  saliva  in  cavern.^ :  swallows,  9wii\«, 
bee-cutors  and  weaver  birds  build  in  companies. 

NESTOR,  SCO  Simiada;. 

NESTORIAN,  a  christian  sect  in  Kurdistan 
and  McBopotamia,  so  called  (nym  Nestorus,  who 
waa  Kishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  5th  century 
and  wlitjso  doctrines  were  spread  with  much 
leal  through  Syria,  Egypt,  Tereia,  Indiii,  Tartary 
and  China.  Nestnrian  Tiyari  women  and  girU 
bathe  unrcatrained  in  the  presence  of  men,  in 
the  ittrcanM  that  paat  tlieir  doom.  Soc  ludia^ 
Kurdut;u],  Mesopotamia. 

NET. 


ObonaalA,  Ghar,        UrKi>. 
Nldo;  Nid)o;>'idiata,     It. 


Ncti,                         Omu. 

Jftlinc, 

MAL4r. 

Jhal,                          UtND. 

l^lka^  Panauk* 

n 

KetAj,  RotiooUft,  Ragma,  It. 

lU^, 

8k 

Jala,                        Mxur. 

A«h. 

Tumt. 

Net-making  or  the  art  in  which  the  fabric  i* 
rojuircd  to  be  tnuu»i)arcnt,  but  in  which   the 
fibres  are  decua»ated  and  retained   in  thoir 
places  by  knots,  that  the  inlersLiccs  may  rt-iaiu 
Jicir  form  and  sixf,  aiul  prevent  objects  from 
lacapingi  se«m8  to  bare  been  known  in  the 
Mrii«st  ages  in  E4;ypt,  and  is  practised  with 
the  gmtest  skill  throuf;hout  the  K.  Indies  in 
^ftricty,  from  a  few  to  fifty  fathoms  in 
Tl»o6C  fn>m  Singapore  arc  made  with 
ADtlOll,  sod  othvn  with  the  tlbrij  whi.  h  ia  very 
if  DoC  iid«atical  wiU»,  tliat  f<'mungtbe 
grass.     Nets  aro  wu^en  also  of 
9xA  boiled  iu  a  solution  of  j^am- 
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NETTAPITS  COROMANDEUANUa 

er  (Uncaria^^ambicr)  to  preser^'e  tliem 
rotting.     The  smacks  which  swarm  alor 
Malay   coast   pi  out    in   pairs,  jiartly  thj 
crews  may  afford  mutual  relief  and  prot 
but  chiefly  to  join  in  dragpng  the  net 
to  tlieirboatfl    .In  the  shallows  of  rivers, 
heavy  poles  org  driven  down,  and  nets 
to  them,  wliich  are  examined  and   ch( 
every  tide.  Those  who  attend  these  nets, 
over,  attach  acoops  or  drac-nets  to  their 
ao  loaded   that  they  will  sink  and  gatK< 
!mle,  ray,  and  other  fish  feeding  near  thi 
torn.     Lifting  nets,   20  feet   square,   are 
pende<l  from  poles  elevated  and  depressed' 
hawser  worked  by  a  windlass  ou  shore; 
nets  are  baited  with  the  whites  ofcpjrs 
the  meiihcs.     There  are,  also,  Casting  net 
Sicnc  nets.     The  Rimi  fibre.  Trap  fibre, 
and  hemp  are  all  employed  in  uet-makii 
Hopk^Arts.Jt'c.^of  India^  p.  505.  SeeFisI 

NETAR,  Hi5D.    Ia.w  land. 

NETAVIL  MAUAM,  Tam.  Antiaris  im 
BluifUi^  liianphius, 

NETAVIL    MARAM.   or    Chundao.  Tj 
I^puranda  saccadora,  a  very  common  and 
iiirvst  gigantic  tree  of  all  in  the  Wynaad  jungl 
Coramboor   hags  or  sacks  are  ma<lc  from    tJi 
bark  :  wood  not  much  used. — Mclvor,  M,  K 

NETELDOEK.  Drr.  Muslin. 

NETEK.  IUb.  Soda. 

NETHEULAND.   a   name     in   use   ibr    ; 
European  country,  called  Holland,  occupied 
the  Dutch,  also  for  Belgium.     The  Dutch 
huge  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archij 
See  Arcliipolago,  Dut<:h  PoBsesstons. 

NETl  BIRA,  or  Nunc  hira,  Txi.,  LtiiBi 
tandra,  7^,  iii,  712. 

NETl  IXJNDA,  or  Tiyya  donda.  Tku 
onia  umheliatu,  Klein. 

NETTLE.  This  name  is  applied  to  plants  1 
when  touched  imjmrtastingmg  sensation.  Thi 
ore  classed  by  botanists  under  die 
order  Urticaceft  of  Endlicher,  which 
the  genera  Ampalis.  Antiaris, 
Hatis,  licehmeria,  Umussonetia,  Cannabis, 
cephnlus,  Doritcnio,  Epicjiryturus, 
l>epurandra,  Morus,  Parietaria,  P< 
PnKTis,  Trophifl,  and  Urtica.  Of  the 
of  the  gena<4  Urtica,  of  which  there  are 
about  twenty,  many  stin^,  as  also  do 
Bochmcria  :  t^rtica  and  Bochmeria 
useful  tibrcH,  and  the  Broussonetia  papyriiierv 
{»aper-like  bark.     See  Urticaoear. 

NEITLE  FIBRE,  sec  Decascliistia 
folia. 

NKTrE  PALE,  Tam.    The  country 
bejry  tree,  the  iVuit  is  one  of  the  most 
ful  acids  of  India.     'Ilie  tree  grows  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  its  wood  is  not 
any  ase. — £</i/*,  Mai,  and  Can, 

NEIXU'LS  C0KOMi\NDEUANUS, 

N  ao 


NKUaOPTERA. 

goose  teal  or  cotton  tenl 

_  I,  Burmah  and  Malayana, 

little  gnslet,  it  U  anwary  and  familiar, 
reedy  and  graaay  tanki»,  flies  with 
id  otters  a  cackling  call.  It  breeds 
old  trees,  ruined  houses,  temples, 
and  luyg  eiglit  or  ten  «3uaU  white 
the  Bemicea  girra  of  Gray  and 
SOS  affinis  of  Jerdon,  and  \s  13  or  14 

filioNeru,  TiL.     Water. 

ELIA,   a  mountain  summit  in 
its  name  from  Nuwara,  Sujou^ 
lence,  and  elia,  light.     It   wa» 
:lish  officer*  in  lt}20,  and  by 
Bamea  had  opened  it  aa  a 
1'2  foet  above  the  sea,  and, 
vins  rwe  2,(*U0  feet  higher 
are  range?  from  Sf^  to  81°, 
ily  variance  of  11*^,  the  average 
^  and  the  highest  observation 
thermometer    70°.      The 
falling  liaa  perceptibly  de- 
late yean,   probably   owing   to  the 
ring  of  the  surrounding  forest*,  to 
tot  coffee  planting.     Its  highest 
-tailA-galJa,  8,280  feet  in  eleva- 
itB  name  from  the  plants 
lere  amongst  the  rocks  (galla) 
ited  for  the  ("  talla")  leaves  in 
lura).     It  ia  a  favourite  place 
ihe  oomioencement  of  January 
May.     At  that  time  the  rainy 
tces«  and   visitors   rapidly   dii- 
$  RifU,  pp.  32-33;  Tenti^nt's 

Harp.,  of  Kotgarb,  Cupreseus  toni- 

.    (from  phtpo¥,  t  nerre,  and 
\)t  one  of  the  orders  into  which 

is  divided.     It   may   be  illus- 

the  LiboUuIa  or  dragon-fly  ;  Kphe- 
[ay-l!y,  and  Phryganea  or  alder-fly. 
SJ9   £.    Indian    genera   and 

["NeuToptcra, 

icrrpLoetica. 

FlanijwQDes. 

Waiwooti,     East    Indies. 
lUchcM,  black. 
/.     £a»t  Indiuo.    Expan- 

^tetwood,  Kfist  Indies.      Expansion 

East  IndiM- 

A«am.  Expansion  H  incliefl. 

EmI  laUififl,  Expiutuion  2^  inches. 

lUreK,     Wf$iicotid,    Ea»t    Indies. 

imff  riilouTftd. 

r»ri.     ■  '■        •<></,  HylbeL    Expan- 


m\. 


riy  I  inch. 


-^A  Central  India.  Ex- 

■luli  fulvoua. 


NiSWAR. 
Mnntispa   nodosa,  WtstwootU    Assam.    Bxpanstuti 

NEVA  LEDI,  Tkl.     Vitex  leucoxylon,  R,, 
iii,  74. 

NEVALI   ADUGU,  Tbl.     Vitex  arborca, 
H,,  iii,  73. 

NEVARI    DHANYMU    or     Ni\'ari   dha- 
nyainu,  Tel.  wild  vnr.  of  Oryza  aati\*u,  L. 

NEVEIUT,  Bee  Nepal. 

NEWAL,  liiirD.     Uerpestea  griaeus,  Gfoff,^ 
Bltf. 

NEW  ALA,  Hum.    Vitia  indica. 

NEWAR,  a  race  who  occupy  tlie  great  central 
and  fertile  valley  of  Nepaul.  They  use  well-built 
houses.  The  native  Achar  is  select^  as  their 
priests.  They  eat  bet^f  and  drink  alcoholic 
liquors.  Tliey  burn  their  dead.  On  the  11th 
August,  the  Newar  farmer  diMtributea  mash 
rice  to  the  frogs.  The  Newar  are  the  cultivat- 
ing peasantry,  have  Tibetan  features  with  a 
fair  and  ruddy  complexion.  The  language  of 
the  Magnr,  Gurang  and  Newar  ia  chiefly  Tibe- 
tan. Further  east  are  the  Karanti,  Munni  and 
others.  The  Newar  are  divided  into  several 
castes  or  orders,  moat  of  which  derive  their 
origin,  like  those  among  the  more  ancient 
hindoos,  from  n  primitive  clnsiifloation,  accord- 
ing to  trades  and  occxipations.  The  Newar  are 
more  skilful  artisans  than  the  Ghorka,  hut  their 
talent  does  not  lie  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Newar  excel  also  in  bell-making  ;  it  ia  the 
trade  of  the  land  ;  they  are  all  bell-makers  from 
their  youtli,  and  proofe  of  their  skill  are  exhi- 
bited hanging  at  the  comers  of  pagodas,  swing- 
ing from  the  roofs  of  houses,  surmounting 
dagobas,  in  fact,  the  device  upon  a  Nepaulese 
banner  should  be  a  bell.  In  jewellery  they 
are  no  less  expert,  and  are  elaborate  workmen 
in  all  metals.  A  coarse  paper  is  manufactiu"cd 
by  them  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  flrat 
reduced  lo  a  pulp  and  then  spread  over  a  sheet 
and  dried.  They  are  as  excellent  agriculturista 
as  tradesmen,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  valley  ia 
not  allowed  by  the  industrious  peasants  to  lie 
fallow  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary. 
There  are  not,  however,  many  Newar  employ- 
ed as  Nepaiil  soldiers,  and  the  army  is  chiefly 
composed  of  Muggur,  Gurung,  and  Krat,  The 
Newar  women,  are  lady-like  in  their  appear- 
ance, when  compared  with  some  of  the  Bhotia 
tribe.  In  an  account  of  Nepaul  in  1803,  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick  observes  that  "  thoagh  the  Newar 
have  round  and  rather  flat  faces,  small  eyes, 
and  low  spreading  noses,  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  Chinese  features  ;"  but  there  is  a  great 
similiirity  of  the  maws  of  the  lower  orders  to 
the  Chincjw.  Their  inipcrturbabte  good  humour, 
unalfected  simplicity,  their  picture»(|ue  dwellings 
and  sturdy  limbs,  plainly  pn>ve  them  a  hill 
race.  This  class  of  the  inh-ibit-ints  of  Nepaul 
are  a  cheerful,  happy  race. — Olipfta nfa  Jourtuy, 
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pp,  73, 74,  \M  ;  CaUiiifi  Kii'l-j  HI  trial's  Aecount 
lif  Ntptd.     Scr  Iniha,  Nepal,  SfumtBhira. 
NEWAICA,  HiKD.     ]kT[H!8tuit  gri^*i3,   alati 

NEWJJKUUY,  sw  U-ed.s. 

NKWIiOLI),  Captain  T.  D.,  an  infttutry 
officer  of  the  Madnw  Presitlcnoy,  known  for 
liM  continuoua  contributiona  on  the  got»U>;_'y  und 
klsUary  of  |«irta  of  Southorn  Asia.  Cupt. 
Newbdid  rose  in  tlic  I2tli  M.  N-  I.,  was  a 
ilwlingruisiicd  jrcolnpiat,  and  most  accompliahisl 
orifnUiIist  and  ficliolnr,  AA-fistunl  tn  the  licsi- 
ilent  at  iJydcrabiid.  06.  1800.  Wrote  on  the 
licryl  mine  in  Coimbatiire,  in  Kdn.  New  Hiil. 
Jl.,  Vol.  XX,  241  ;  Valley  of  bitnatwr,  Mml. 
Lit.  Tr»na.  IS^S,  Vol.  viii,  part  I,  128  ;  Tem- 
I»er»turr  of  tlio  sprinpj,  wolU,  and  rivers  in 
India  and  KgvpU  l*bil.  Tna^.  and  ru-publi.'slicd 
Kdin.  New  'i'iiil.  JK.  IS  15-4 fi.  Vol.  xi,  «fl  ; 
Gotilnjriail  notei  wx  Uic  Siiuthcrn  Muliriitta 
(Viuntry,  inlil.  M.  Trana.  1815,  Vol.  xiv,  part 
1,  2fi.S;  Omooim  brocci.i  and  depo*ita  in  the 
C1VCM  of  OilLi  St:K.*rgiuii,  Si»uthcru  India,  Ibid., 
1814,  V.d.  xiii,  i«art  2,  p.  610 ;  Visit  lo  the 
hitter  tako^,  Imthmiw  of  Suez,  in  L()nd.  As. 
Trans.  1H45,  V»^l.  viii,  353;  Geological  notes 
fniMt  Mfusnlipataiu  to  Goa;  On  tlic  Aliiinc 
jtUwiiT,  icL'brrg.  dilnviaJ,  and  wavti  tx-anslaiion 
ehooricfl,  with  rdi*rcni;i3  to  the  de[Kwiiis  of 
Smthem  India,  in  Bl.  A;i.  Tram.,  Vol.  xiv,  part 
1,217;  Gt>)l»n;ifnl  nuU's  aeroAS  the  penmsiilu 
i>f  Sontltern  Imli.i.  from  Kistivpatatn  ;  Ihld., 
*J1*(? :  WUUity  of  the  Persian  poet«,  in  Mod. 
\aU  Trana,,  Vol.  ii,  245;  Summary  of  iJ»o 
goolo^y  <kf  Smthorn  India,  in  Lond.  A^ 
Trftiw.  1845,  Vol.  viii,  i;i8,  213;  Essays  on 
the  moirical  <x>mfio4itiorw»  of  the  Persian  [>oel^, 
with  a  notice  of  tlieir  jxKjtry,  Mad.  Lit.  Trana., 
Vol.  ill,  113,  232  ;  On  tlie  code  and  bi^ftorical 
MSS.  of  tlic  Siiimese ;  On  the  progress  of 
f'.n.l-lliism  to  the e.'i!«t ward  ;  Ibid.,  Vol.  vi,  117; 
lieotrit  frcfth  water  dcp^itA  near  Kurnool,  in 
lil.  Ao.  Traan.,  15^44,  Vol.  xiJi»  213 ;  Acwunt  of 
the  Mfdiuinodan  Kinp  of  Achecu  ;  Ibid,  \o\. 
iv,  117  ;  Ni'tico  uf  Milayan  code  ;  ibid,  300  ; 
Sit*.'  of  llai,  or  Ai.  n>yal  eily  of  tbo  Canaanitos, 
in  R*>rri.  Gw.  Trans.,  Vol.  viii,  3;i5 :  A 
1  il    notice  of   him   appeared   in  the 

/,  ,  .//i«,  May  1850. — i>i\  BtUsl's  Cata- 

■>EW  CALEDONtA,  we  India, 

NEWKL  FBUIT,  Cali-ptranihcs  cnryo- 
phyllifolia, 

NEW  GUINEA  or  Pupua,  »  great  island 
on  ibo  eastei'n  bonier  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
palik^^.  ltd  north  ctraftt  \s  u'eueralty  hi?h ; 
t'^  I.  there   \a   low    land,    but  n 


•brti 


of    mountainn 

'    an<l   elcratcd 

■  feet  abovn  the 

tf  isp  f^nsrt  wul  ui  Uic  Papuan   rawr* 
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1,500  mileA  in  extreme  In 
double  that  rif  Boraoo;  but  its  lin 
\a  probably    leam  tlian   that  of  the  latter 
(200,0(MI  ac|uarege<»>rniphlcaJ  miles),  as 
every  rea«m  to  biJiuve  tliat  the  Mn\tX\ 
Xew  (luineu.  immediately  oppontc  to  tlio 
of  Carpentaria  in  AustrulJa,  foma  a  dcei 
dentjilion  similar  to  tlir  Great  Buy  on  the 
c<xist,  titcre  l>ciu;j  u  ftpace  of  two  dijfzrvas 
half  of  longitude  in  whi<;h  tlae   land  has 
been  seen.     Of  this  unexplored  space,  1 18 
or  four-lillluit  of  the  wliole,  were  taken 
of  by  proclamation,  in  the  uame  of  th?  ku 
lloliand,  in  tlie  year  182S.    As  th. 
of  iler  Majesty  s  shijjs  employfd 
ing  service  ore  said  to  havn  l 
not  to  interfere  witli  c<Kijit»  ■  n 

(KiwerB,  unless  Uic  intcreit^  of  navi^tioo  \ 
\y  rcHpiiro  it,  this  in  some  d«^eo 
tht;  fact  that  so  larj/o  a  apace  of  ooaflt« 
000  miles   of  a  European  wtilf-Mi.  nt   Uii 
been  established  more  than 
mains  still  uuknown  to  ci\jli..i  ..^..  ^iiiu 
names  by  which  tlic  island  is  kmtwn  to 
ropcans  and  Asiatics.  New  Guinea  and 
Papua,  bitth   distinctly  refer  ti^  the   leadii 
culiiirity  of  the  race  by  wliicli  the  COOM\ 
inhabited.      Tlie    mu«t    striking 
feature  of  tlie  great  casteni 
in  a  back-lwnc  of  lofly   m<' 
parcntly  extends  tUixu^dion 
practice  of  standing  up  to  | 
is  repeatedly  noticed   by  Lieutmaiit^j 
Modera,  and  it  aeeuLs  to  be  j;t  in  nil 
the  coasts  of  New  Guinea.     Ttio  bri:»wn-<ol 
natives  of  tlie  Archipcla;i:o  all  sit,  or 
whilr  paddling  their  canoes,  excepting  ibe 
Laut,  or  Sea  Gypsies,  who  stand  like  tlicPaj 
and  give  as  a  reason  for  assuming  tliis 
the  su]}erior  facilities  it  alTords  them  of 
turtle,  and  of  cliusing  tlie.m  wheu  dtacoi 
The   tradt;  with  New  Guinea  and  the 
Islands,   (commonly   called  tlie   Uugis 
and  the  Trepang  Hrfhery  on  the  nortii 
Australia,  i?*  carrieil  on  chii>ily  in  vgmcU 
Padewahkau.     These  leave  Macassar 
other  ports  of  Celebes,  for   tljc  Eiwt^m  I( 
dming  the  westerly  inons*ion,  rctii 
»)utJi-tKist  trade  wind.   The  nortii 
island,  thai  is  t/>  say,  tlie  portion  U      _  ;■  >  ih 
W.  of  tlie  range  of  mountainM  ah*  nij 
to,  partakes  uf  the  rugged  and  broken  clu 
oftlie  volcanic  islands  of  (he  Inrlian  Archi] 
but  the  south-western  |»art  is  low  and 
ting,  and  wc  may  conclude   that  it  bears 
derable  resemblance  to  tlie  northern 
Australia,  since  tlie  sevemi  Dutch   na^ 
who  explored  the  gulf  of  Garp«ntana,  and 
are  in   the  habit  of  coa-stin- 
Guinea  on   tlicir  way  to  A^ 
them  ua  being  portions  i>f  tbu  auuc  ctmtuiral 

N  ^i 


3fEW  auixEA 
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■i\  in  uiir  maps  t  husband.     The  negroes  of  .\,  Guinea  are  in^ 

I  TTt'-^  Strait  find    varloiii   slates  ol'  civilization.      Soiuu   of   tlia 

aji  lo  limt  itwviliirii)'.     A  I  niUe^t  dwell  in  rnispniMo  liuts  und  seek  a  biiro 

tilfHoeoual  uf  tin;  S,  W.  ctnist  of ' -mbitUtonce   by  tho    ulu'we  or  thu   »[*ontimoou» 

U  gi\en  in  Modems  *'  Narrative  '  prL»iiuctioiw  ol'  the  forest.     Tbrrc  are,  liowever, 

of  ihe  Dutch   Or\'eltc  *  Triton*  j  other  ueifr<j  tribes  living  on  tbc  eoaxtjj  who  htivo- 


1S28,"  when  tliii*  coa?t  was  ex- 

a  view  tu  Ibrming  a  eeitlcmeui : 

iultinuaiiou    wlueh   beai'4   upon 

liA  S,  W.  part  iii  known  to  native 

Papua-kowivoe  and   l*apna-Onen : 

uC«d   by   llie  ujo^t  treachoroa't  and 


loade   i?onio   advance   in   civilization.      The«e 

dwell  by  whole  triht«  in  hu^e  barn-like  lioiwes 

raided  on  p«j»Ut.  like  Um#o  of  the   wild  inhabit- 

antM  of  Bomet^,   but    ruder.     Their   beard   lA- 

cricip.     Tlic  fni'eiioaJ  is  hiirh  and  narrow  ;  eyes 

large,  durk-brtuvn,   ur   black  :    noKp  flat  and 

iir  tribe*,  and  up  n»  the  present  time    broiid:  mouth  lar>re.  lips  tliiek  and  teeth  ^ood : 

o-  led   there.     Tlie    few  have  re;/ular  feature!, and  mout  are  apatlie- 

fj  ■  v.  ^V'ai;j:iou,  and    tic.     The   ordinary    men    wear  a   waint  cloth 

%A  iJie  u<iju>--eiil  u^ukit,  have  Itecome    mad»  of  the  bark  of  a   tree,  called    '*  mar,** 

>{e«     On   the  S.  W.  eoaat,  l)owever,  and    wliich  i«  wnippc<i   round  tlie  waist  and  ])affled 

Ittge  iftland   of  Jobi,  llie  Papuan   race  i  between  the  le^.     Women  wear  a  Bbort  sarony 

ytry  barbarous  condition  and   take    to  the  knee,  generally  of  blue  cloth.     Men  and 

rtututy   tu   a»b   and   murder.     The  i  women    tattoo   their    bodic«   on  occasions,   by 

priekin/?  the  ekin  with  a  iish  bone  and  rubbing 
in  lamp  black.     Tlie  Dori  poopic  are  a  Bcafar- 
ing  people  an<l  aj-c  expert  swimmers  and  ilivers. 
Their  prahu^i  have  outriggers  and  are  excavated' 
from   the  trunk  of  a  single   tree.     Their   ftwA 
rJan^    coudici]    eUamber    at    Dori,   sup-  '  coiwistfl  of  millet,  obi,  maize,  a  little  rice,  fwh 
oQ  larger  ixMtti.  on  eaeb  of  which  is  a  '  and  hog's  flesh  and  fruits.     Sago  i^  imjwrtcd  in 
aajriD^  of  a  naked  man  or  woman  with    small  quaniitipji.     1  hefl  i«  oonaidcred  a  grave' 
rvroJuni.'  -near.     The  i>eaple  of   otTenc.e :  they  are  chaste   and  marry  one   wife- 

(CREBibte  '  ,  u  Ke  and  Aru  ialanda.    The  dreft*ea  of  tho  eiiieta  among  the  natives  o( 

icm  Hie  Very   hand.*ome.  taJl,  well-  |  l>3ri  con.->iHt  of  the  suilner,  or  short   drawei*»  of 
w*Il  cut  featuruii  and  aqniline  noses,  i  the  Malays,  and  the  kabya,  or  loose  eoat  of] 
oolour  i*  a  deep  bniwn,itl\en  appixwiching  I  calico,    with    a   handkerchief  lied    ronml    thoi 
black,  and  their   frizzly  hair  i.'  combed  up  i  heiwl.     Tlie  common  men,  and  liic  chieli*  them- 


intcrror  of  Dt)ri  are  called  Arfak, 
The  l*apnana  of  Dori  bang 
Arfak  under  tlic  eaves  of  their 
wKiob  arc  built  in  the  water,  on  pot^ts, 
u|>  U>  by  rude  wooden  bridges.     'Xliere 


a  mu(>-Iik«   form  by  means  of  a  long  six 
iurk.     The  language  spoken  at   Dori 
»l«r*|i)od  by  the  Papuans  at  Humlwldt 
Dori  peoj)le  aie  great  carvers  and 
fDieir  food  is  roota  and  vegetables 
game  as  a  luxury.     The  Arfak  or 


selves,  when  not  in  the  presence  of  stnmi^'ei'a, 
wear  only  a  ehawat,  or  waist  cloth  of  the  bark 
of  the  fig,  or  of  the  paper  midberry  free,  beatea 
out  like  tho  bark  cloth  of  tlie  Polynesians* 
The  Papuans  inhabit  ilae  shore,  tho  Arl'ak 
dwell   in   the  mountains   and  interior.     BotK 


N.  Guinea  are  generally   black  but    these  main  classes  arc  divided    into  different- 


>Mwn  like  the  Malay.     Their  hair, 

more  or  \*xr>  frizzly,  is  sometimes  short 

itted,  iii'ttejwl   of  being  long,  lou^c  and 

Mr.  Karl  describes  the  feature*  of  the 

Lca   IVpuans  at«  of  a  decidedly  negro 

;— bnwvl  rhit  nrnjies,  thick  lijw,  reced- 

id  chin<t,  and  thai  turbid  colour 

he  tlie  white  of  the  eye  which 

a    (•  -mister  ex]<re^sion.     Their 

:xio!;  I  y  a  deep  chocolate  colour 

clcwely    approaching  to  black,    but 

1y  a  few  ftliades  lighter  than  the  deep 

that  is  otlen  met  with  among  the  negro 

•-■-!».     The  nuiuy  Papuan  tribes  in 

generally  in  a  i»tatc  of  warfare 

iiierand  return  fnan  their  warlike 

*»  ith  lieatitf.     They  are  superititioua 

*  ity  called  Karwar,  IS 

Miisnlt  on  all  ort-a-tions. 

noma  in  liie  tamily  of  her  deceased 

r)3  N 


tribes,  who  are  generally  in  a  state  of  hu-iti- 
Ijty  with  each  other.  The  Papuans  of  l)<iri 
resemble  those  of  Mysole  which  i»  called  Long" 
Island  in  the  Kn^^lish  chart*,  and  lies  about  ten' 
miles  to  the  cast  of  Dori.  In  general  ihoy  aro^ 
short  in  stature,  the  most  5^,  very  few  0|  i'eel 
high,  but  niiLsciilnr  and  well-made.  Their' 
eoltmr  isdark-bnnvn,  inclining  tA>  black  insoine,^ 
Two  Albino  cliitdren  were  »een  there  (nf  tlu 
same  mother)  with  white  skiu,  ratlicr  j-assing 
yellow,  with  some  brown  spotj*  on  the  back  an( 
with  wliite  crisped  hair  and  blue  or  green  cye.i. 
The  Papuans  of  Dori  are  generally  affeoied  with 
skin-diseases,  in  some  theskia  looks  as  if  it  were  * 
covered  with  seiilcH  (ichthy^isis.)  The  hair  i* 
black  and  crisped.  It  had  u  reddish  tint  at  the 
outer  cutis.  They  iktually  wear  the  hair  the 
full  length  to  whieli  it  will  grow,  which  mak<^ 
their  bea^I,  from  a  distance,  appear  twice  its 
:ictua]  akc.  In  general  they  bc&\u>f  ^uVc 
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that 


care  npon   it,   su 
t»pi>earnncc,    and    jrires 


it  has  a  C1I0O1 
them  a  wild  aspect. 
There  are  8omtr,  liowever,  whose  hair,  whether 
through  art  or  naturally,  is  smooth  aud 
even,  as  if  it  had  been  clipped.  The  men 
wear  a  comb  in  their  hair,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  bambtTo  having  3  or  4  long  points  on  tlie 
undfT  side,  like  a  fork*  running  into  aj>oint 
above  and  generally  carved.  This  comb,  which  U 
stack  in  nblir|ucly  at  tlic  side,  has  a  &mall  strip 
of  coloured  cotton  fastened  at  the  lop  whicli 
liangs  out  like  a  streamer.  The  women  do  not 
wear  this  ornnment.  The  beard  ia  strongly 
crisped  but  ithnrt,  the  hairs  of  the  heard 
arc  aoinetime»  pulled  out.  Must  Papuanti 
have  a  high  but  small  forehead,  larj^o  di*rk- 
browu  or  black  eyes,  tlat  hruad  noae*,  larj<e 
mouths  with  tliick  lipe  ami  pood  teeth  ;  many, 
liowevcT,  Imve  tliin  crooked  noses  and  tiiin  lips, 
which  gave  them  a  European  phyBiognoray. 
They  pierce  the  earn,  and  wear  some  ornament* 
in  them,  or  their  tobacco,  which  they  roll  in 
pnndnn  leaves  and  of  which  Ihey  are  gruat 
consumers.  The  appearance  of  tlie  Papuans  is 
lazy  and  stupid;  moat  of  them  are  very  ugly, 
only  a  very  few  have  regvdar  features  and  a 
lively  aapect,  Thedre^ofthc  chiwfsis  the  before- 
mentioned  kabaya,  breechca  and  handkerchief, 
which  they  have  some  difficulty  in  fj3teuing 
on  their  stiff  crisped  hair.  The  rest  of  the 
men  t^ro  wholly  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
chuwat  or  waist  cloth.  ThU,  which  is  composed 
of  tlie  bark  of  a  kind  of  %  tree  beat  out,  is 
called  by  them  mar,  and  is  wrappetl  round  the 
middle,  drawn  through  between  the  legs  and 
fastvuud  behind.  The  women  wear  a  short 
saroog,  generally  of  blue  cotton,  which  hani^ 
ti>  the  knees,  or  a  kind  of  bn'e4'hes  with  very 
abort  leiis.  The  body  is  otherwise  entirely 
uncovered.  Some  however  wear  tlie  »an>ng  to 
abovo  the  bosom.  The  eliildreu  of  both  Ht^xcs 
go  entirely  naked  imtjl  tlie  a.^c  of  puberty. 
All  wear  rings  on  the  arms  comf>otM'd  of  fish 
boow.  ihelis,  copper,  silver,  twisted  rattans  or 
nahoi.  These  lagt,  u(  tlio  bre^idth  of  two 
fin^'m  and  usually  roil-colourwl,  arc  put  on  tlie 
arm  at  an  early  a^fc,  and  adhere  tightly  to  tlic 
•kin  a^  ihi*  liiiili  ^mw-i.  The  men  m<«tjy  wear 
a  similfir  baml  nf  rattan  on  the  wrist  of  the  U-ft 
hand,  but  murli  broader  and  which  sits  Iixku;  on 
llie  wri4tv  in  ord*  r  rn  prcvont  thf*  skin  hein^ 
strippetl  otTby  i'  with 

the  bow.     Thi'v  Itront 

|iarli  of  the  txxly  altt^r  tht:  i-tc.ith  ol"  one  of  their 
i,  for  instance,  on  the  cheeks  axid  wider 
evM  after  t>io  death    of  the  father  ;  on  tho 
^yr   ihi'  grandfather  ;  on   the   shoulders ; 
(nr  the  mother,  and  on  the  back  for  a  | 
I  &Im>  tattoo,  but    cliicHy  , 
s:  of  IhcirfenuUe  reUktiomi.  | 

Tiw  &g\uv»  afip(w  ftf>  be  chotitn  at  will  ;  mwtly 


vo-croased  klewang, 
runniug   iulo  each  other.      l*his   tattooii 
performed  by  yoimg  girls,  by  pricking  th«i 
with  a  fish-boUQ  and  nd)bing  in   soot. 
scara  are  acco   on  some,  aa  11^  they  had 
burned.     The   uumber  of  such  scan  oi 
perHon  are  sometimes  as  many  as  ten, 
probably  used  as  ornaments. 

The  weapons  of  the  Papuan  consist 
bows  and  arrows,  the  spear,  klewang,  and 
ang,  as  well  as  tlie  shield  for  protection, 
bows  are  IbrmtHl  of  bamboo  or  of  a  kind  of 
tough  red  wood  ;  th*i  string  rests  in  two  notch< 
near  tlie  ends  and  is  made  of  rattan.  The 
which  tliey  use  in  war  are  6  or  7  feet  longt 
for  ordinary  u-m*  are  mostly  3  or  4  feet. 
arrjws  are  farmed  of  reeds,  a  littie  shorter 
the  bows  ;  they  have  very  long  taperiog  ] 
of  bamboo,  iuh  bones,  pointed  Ixjnes  or 
hardened  in  tlie  lire ;  sometimes,  but 
generally,  tlie^c  points  are  of  iron.  Moit 
the  points  have  sliarp  barbs,  which  geoi 
prpduce  incurable  wounds,  especially  in 
cose  of  those  who  have  no  kmiwledgc  of 
heahng  art,  and  leave  the  cure  to  nal 
They  do  not  apparently  use  poisoned 
The  jxiinta  arc  ]>ut  iuto  the  arrows  and  I 
with  thread,  being  ot>cn  subsequentljr  bl 
ed.  They  generally  have  a  great  qoaatit^ 
arrows  in  roadinefle  for  use.  The  speats,  " 
the  arrows,  have  barbed  points  and  are  i'- 
y  to  10  feet  long,  and  frei|uently  hi 
below  the  ^M)int,  a  small  hmich  of  ca«M>w] 
feathers.  The  klewang  and  piirang,  which  thi 
make  themselves,  or  purchase  from  shi(«, 
of  the  usual  form.  The  shield  is  of  wood, 
sided,  5  to  0  feet  high,  2  broad,  somewhat 
nut  at  the  edge  and  furnished  with  a  h^i< 
the  back.  They  are  generally  carved  on  Uii 
outrnde  and  ornamented  with  the  figure  of 
Papuan  in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  flora  of  these  countries  is  rich  in  Filioe^j 
Scitaminea*,  Aroideo!  with  edible  n^ts,  Gwn 
vulacea  and  Solunacese.  The  Gramincst 
Saccharum,  Milium,  Oryza,  Zea,  the  beai 
Phalarii*  anindinacea.  Amongst  the  fruit 
were  seen  Carica  papaya,  Mosa  p;ii 
Rromolia,  Ananas,  Citrus  anrantium  in 
quzuiiily,  Canarium  commune,  T«rmii 
calappa  and  Mj-risiica  mwdiata.  Along 
shore  tliere  are  Rhizophora,  MyroliaJantw,  Matt-j 
gium.  AWccnnia,  Barringtouia,  Ela^nrarpof^j 
Xanthoxylum,  Celaatrine»,  Ficus,  Hicinra;,' 
Artocarpus,  Calamus,  Flagellaria,  Bambosa*^ 
.\cacia,  and  CuAuarina.  More  than  I"* 
of  insects.  Soarabei,  Bnprwtides,  Cum 
and  also  beautiful  Lepidoptcres  and  Hemi] 
This  country  is  also  rich  in  beautifiil 
Arachnides.  AmonL'^t  th«^  birds  there  aro 
Psitlacus  galeritus,  Phlyciolaphos  sti]| 
Poittacus  aterrimus  and  s|ieciQ9  of  Bucorot, 
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flofpAradi«arethchrown-feftthcro4jwiUi  ;  me  wnoie  irom  luiung  wiui  uit?  iiim  wii 
white  and  oran^t-ooloured  feathers  on  |  The  people  of  Doriare  fishers  nnd  traders,  the 
i  the  wholly  black  with  Inn^  tail  and  I  Arlaki  nre  agruiihurista.  The  former  cnlch 
|>eni  boak ;  a  small  yellow  kind  with  i  turtle  and  triiMing,  which  they  sell  for  hojwLi, 
[Mge  cokwred  breast ;  another  kind  rcd«  with  {  knives  and  cloth,  and  piirehnf>P  of  the  ArOvki 
peiM  projecting  from  the  tail,  with  a  atuull  '  their  rice  and  yams,  ploiituias  uiid  breoil-fruits 
rem  colour>c^|  curled  bunch  of  tVathcra  at  the  and  numbers  of  tame  cockatoofl  and  lories, 
ndv.  Epimachus  moi^u^  a  bird  of  the  coaatB  I  which  they  sell  apiin  to  the  Tematc  and 
(  New  Gtiinea,  i«  the  Upupa  magna,  Om.^  |  TidorC  traders.  All  these  natives  have  tlie 
RDperba,  Lath,  Its  tail  ia  ii  feet  loujj,  i  characters  of  the  Papuan  rare  very  strongly 
iuiad-feathen  are  liLslrons  slecl-blue.  (  marked  ;  the  Hat  li^rehead,  heavy  brows,  and 
femus   animalii  are  few  in  number.  '  larjre  no«e,  with  the  u|>eK  hent  dnwTiwarda  :  are 


wild   hog?,  imd  a  species  of  mar- 

Feremcles  doryaniw,  about  the  size  of  a 

with  Hcaatv  reddish  hair  Ukc  bristles,  an 

•  d  mmit,  short  tail,  and  a  pocket 

I  which  it  carrier   its  young  ones. 

r  inbabitanta  were  found  by  Lea^on 

^m  I  ' " '  *'^  be  quiet  and  inolVensive.     Not 

^Bj^'  >  <r  Bugis,  or  Ueramesesottlcmeut 

^Bfei  h  several  are  ftcaitercd 

^ft  t  the  prin<npal  being  at 

Bwaijy,  a   large  i-tUimJ,  forming  the  apiKirent 

Vtb-WMtextremityofXewGuinea^fn^m  which 

liii^arBted  bj  a  very  uarrow  strait.  The  stjitc- 

ofteo  found  on  uiapA  that  New  Guinea  is 

ttbafaitcd  by  Papuans  and  MaULys,"*  is  tliere- 

le  Ukcorrpct.     The  whole  northern  (»t'iiiaKula 

f  New  Gtiinr«,  aa  well   as   the  iHlancU  of  Wa- 

ioa«  Saiwatty  and  Boluuta,  are   exceetlingty 

^gMaml  inountjunnuA.     There  bia  coutuiucd 

n  of  ja^wl  and  angular  ran;(C9  of  liills, 

here  behind  tiiem,   ridge   beyuud 

1*  fnr  away  into  the  interior.     Over 

[ ;  iry  8pryo*ls  an  mivarying  forest, 

*<.i:i>-niuit  «iuited  ftppciiranoe,   broken 

thef  eery   widcly-wattered  clearlnKa  of 

the  lower  slopes.     Near  Don 

tainii  retire  a  little  backward, 

rwch  their  greatest  altitude  in  the 

itAk  nuig«,  which  the  oi&cera  of  the  CViquille 

Mocriaincd  to  have  an  elevation  nf  lf,500  feet. 

Duti  harlnjur*  or  bay,  ia  furmed  I>y  a  long, 

kv  prwikootcrv,  curving   round   tnwardfi   the 

Arfii   reogv,   which   ri^es   abruptly    Irom  the 

ffpotit^  mdo  of  the  hay.     Towards  the  extre- 

ti!ti  .pfihi*  nroDiontory  ia  situated  the  vilhig^ 

rpporiite,  at  about  a  mile,  is  the 

d   of  Maiuiinam.  and   a  smaller 

The  inhabitants  of  Don  live 

ooaat,  or  more  properly  in  the 

an,  m  (hey  always  huild  their  hou^vs  at  or 

li^    iam  water-ioark,    raided  uu  posts,  and 

notthlB   by  a  rough  and  tottering  causeway 

Iraa  tlic   bcAch.     The  natives  of  the  interior 

differ    perceptibly   ia    physical    cha- 

have  a  distinct  language,  and  arc 

by   the  Dori  people.     Their 

in  vtry  simiJar,  but  are  raised  12  or  15 

lugh,  oo  a  perfect  forest  of  thin  poles, 

titm  f4  which  are  put  diafruaally,  and  prevent 
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almost  universal,  ra   well   ns  the  hai'sb   curly 
hair,  which  often  ft>rms  an   enormoiw  stiff  mop, 
and  is  then  highly   CRteemcd-     It  has,  in   fact, 
a  very  grand  and  imposing  effect.     The  colour 
of  tlie  skin  varies  greatly.     In  general  it  is  a 
dirty  black,  or  8»x)ty  colour,  but  varies  to  a 
fine   brown    which   is  nt'Ven  qtiite  as   light  as 
that  of  the  pure  Malay  races.     lu  mental  and 
mtind   rharacterifllirs   the   Paptians   differ   re- 
markably fn>m   the   M:iliiy  races.     They  nro 
much  more  iinpuUivc.  and  do  not  conceal  their 
emotions  and  jta'isions.     Tliey  are  intjuisitive, 
talk  much  and  luudly.  »nd  laugh  boistoroiiiilv  ; 
reminding  one  of  the  negro  character,  as  much 
as  of  the  negro  form  and  aspect.     The  nativca 
of  Dori  arc  not  U>  be  trusted  in  anything  where 
j^yinent  iu  concerned.     If  they  do  not  actually 
steal,  it  IS  only  from  fe4ir  of  cf>nse<|uencej».  Tl»ey 
are, however,  nota  tiairsampleof  theNewGuinea 
tribes,  having  been  toi»  much  in  wntact  with  tho 
Inwest  class  of  mahoniedan  traders  with  whom 
they  timl  it  uecoasary  to  take  every  aflvaatage 
in  self-defence.     They  possess  tljc  rude  artistic 
genius  of  80  many  of  the  Oceanic  tribes,  de- 
corating their  hou.-johoid  utensils  and  the  prt>w9 
of  their  canoes  witli  elaborate  carving,  and   tlic 
poalft  of  their  council-house  with   ob&cene  carj^- 
otidcs.      The  language  of  the  Dori  people  re- 
sembles  tlmt   of  the  Aru   and  Kc  Lslands   in 
containing   a   larpe    number    of  monosvUabic 
words,  as  well   a&  oUiers   excessively  polysylla- 
bic,   offering   a    remarkable    contrast    to    tlie 
striking  diflsyllabio  character  of  the  whole  Ma- 
layan   group    ol'  languages.      The    principal 
ardclo  of  trade  on  the  northern  coast  of  New 
Guinea   is    a  fragrant   aromatic   bark,    called 
mtiflsoey,  which  ia  carried  to  Java  where  the 
natives  extract  an  oil  of  great  reputed  efficacy 
as   a   remedy   fur   vaiious   disurdora.     This    is 
obtained  only  at  one   locality,   Wandammen, 
deep  in  the  great  bay.     Besides  this,  tortoise- 
shell  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  with  a 
small  qtiantity  of  boche-de-mer  and  sago. 

Adi  or  Ai  Fsland,  near  New  Guinea,  is  the 
Pulo  Adi  of  the  Malays,  WcsseLs  Eylandt  of  the 
Dutch,  and  is  in  lat.  4°  19'  8.,  long.  143P  47' 
E.,  (East  Point).  Palo  Adi  is  separated  from 
the  large  ialand  of  which  Cape  Kntemoun  forms 
the  S.  W.  extremity,  by  a  sinughi  :&  nuiva  ^toid^ 
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wblch  Bccms  to  be  full  of  *lmij;on,  nnrl  filiotiW  |  am  ptirrhnjtpd  hy  (^inc?*?  and  nom.-timi 
only  br  venture*!  ii[M->n  with  tho  ffrcatrst  caution,    pcnn   trudrrs  from  TtTnaUs  in   Mohuii 

Moii^ra   la  al>out  2o  iiulcs  in  length  lyiny;  to  I  ruler  of  which  plat-c  awiinifS  supreme  imOi 
Uio  N.  N.  K-  of  the  great  Kc,  distant  about  SO  I  over  all  thdse  parU  uf  ilie  loa^t  of  Svvt  G\ 
milttf,  and  is  the  soutJi-weftterniniwt  of  a  gruup  [  wbicli  his  subjects  have  been  in  i}*e  hsbil 
of  hi^li  ialand^  wliich,  until  lately,  were  conni-  ,  visiting  for  purpose*  of  trade.     1'he  trodi 
dere<1  a»  fonninji  a  part  of  New  Guinea,     The    Aiou  aJI  employ  snmll  vessels,  wliich  nJona 
inhabiiania  are  Papuans,  and  an  they  do  not  |  ndupted  forgoing  within  t)ie  reef  ot  AJou- 
bear  a  hijzh  chanuiter  nnionp  their  neighbours^  l  iheir  chief  rejwrt.     Tbey  bring  rod  and  wl 
Uioy  are  rarely  visited  except  by  traders  iVoni 
Coram  and  Ceram  Lant,  who  have  found  menus 
to  conciliate  tltem.     The  sea  is  unlaihomable 
Bt  a  short  (li-itAncc  from  the  island,  but  there 
are  ieroral  indiircrent  anchoi*a^ei»  on  the  nortli 
side.     N<>  ve*«c*l  sliould  attcmjit  to  visit  the 

iitland  for  pur|M»cs  of  trade  without  prcvioiwly    una  and  reven-retul,  which  ut  the 
oblaiuing  a  pilot  at  Gorum,  who  will  al*»  act  as    with  all  the  Papuan   tribes.     A  ve- 
interprotcr,  tJio  natives  not  bcin;;  ivrtpiMinled    these  islamls  for  ])iirposc«  of  trade  slumld  »h 
with   the  Malayan   hm^uige.     Wild   nutineg.-^,    be  proviHed  with  a  native  of  Ternntt?  or  Tiib 
trepang   and   tortoise-sheU   uro  to  be  olitnined    to  act  as  pilot  and  interpreter. 
bere.  but  imt  in  stilficient  quantities  to  tempt  a        Ansus  iHlnud  is  inhabited  by  Papuan,.     I . 
Eiu-oiKr&u  vessel  to  vUit  tlie  island  for  purposes  j  hotwes,  built  on  frosts,  are  placed  entirely  in 
«f  trade,  particularly  as  these  articles  can  be    water.     At  very  |nw  water  only  is     ' '    ' 
obtained  more  readily  at  some  of  the  adjacent    partially  unc«v.Ted.    This  bench  eor.^ 
p«.rts  of  Now  Guinea.     Krd  calico,  puran^  or  j  in  ^-hioh  the  mangroves  grow  hutn 
ehoppiiig  knives,  eoarsc  cotton  sbawls  and  hand-    completely  obstniet  a  landing.     *J1 
kervbiel'ti,  with  iron,  Ja^*a  tolmrKw,  nuukets  iind 


caliciXis,   tiiick    bi-ass   wire,  old   il  •:' 

l>cad.s,  and  all  sorts  of  ornamental  (i 

the  Negroes  of  New  Guinea  deliidit  m  jji  un 

as  tli(*ie  of  Africa.     The  natives  are  toUnl 

friendly  to  stranger*,  but  must  not  l>e 

too  much,  as  they  are  inclined  to  be  tm^rb^ 


gun-|>owder,  are  the  principal  iirlicles  in  de- 
mand. Tlic  chief  traffic  L*  in  slaves  which  lire 
*lUlribii»*'d  nmong  the  noii^hboiiring  islan*]*  of 
iht    "*  .0,  and  are  sonietinii*  earrietl  as 

ifal        '  1  Celebes.  This  prnbubly  accounts 

for  liie  delicunry  of  otiier  articles  of  export, 
^irttt  0r  yowl,  h  a  group  of  islands  situated 
about  70  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  the  Cape  of 
<jrmd  Hitpe,  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Gmnea, 
ftjid  iK)  miles  N.  E.  from  the  island  of  Waygiou 
in  Uie  Gillolo  jtasisnge.  The  group  consists  of 
circular  low  isles,  10  in  niimbcr.  Tlie  Ini-gest 
li«s  in  about  lat.  0^  25'  N.,  long,  l^l*'  0'  E. 
The  gnmp  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  coral 
reef,  neiirly  a  degree  in  circumference,  tlie 
Houtli-wcstern  portion  of  which  is  sojiarated 
i)rom  the  main  reef  by  a  nnrrow,  but  deep  chan- 
nel. Aiou-Baba,  the  hirgf^t  of  the  gn>up,  lies 
on  ibis  di'tnehed  jx>rtiori  of  the  reef  and  is  about 
7  miles  niund  and  .'lOO  feel  in  elevarjon.  The 
north-easteni  tir  Lnrgrr  fef,  wbieli  ermtaina  the 
ii^lands  of  Abdun  and  Kunibar,  witli  sevend 
mrnl  islet*,  is  said  to  ba^e  an  openino;  on  the 
N,  W.  side  which  admits  large  ve«ela  within 
the  reef,  but  if  this  be  the  awe,  tlie  hnrbour  is 
["not  fre<|nonted,  tlirre  being  no  lemi)tatioa  fc 
the  w»y  of  rcfrrshmenbi  to  induce  large  vcsscIb 
put  in  tliere.    Th«-   '  '    '       -'h,  who  are 

Ufa  fpw  in  nun  i-upy  them- 

aimost    ex'  i   li&bing   and   in 

tiirtlo.  w:  ltd  Iwnons  within 


fi{iuHt£U\Sv  aud  Lrr{4Uig. 
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from  this  cause,  are  situated  on  the  - 
islands,  principally  on  an  island  with  :i 
lying  opposite  to  the  kiinipong,  ! 
Paj.uans  we:ir  their  hair  in  ndU.  Tl 
anec  is  g«x)d-ri:iture(l.  f«ces  regtdar. 
tilully  black,  the  mouth  brnad  wiilj 
regular  teeth,  and  the  ft»reheiid  high  but 
row.  Many  have  thin  liiM  and  Him  '^-  >  • 
noses,  whicii  give  them  a  more  Enr 
siognoniy.  The  men  are  geneniUy  ii:iiiii»m 
nnd  weli-furmerl,  sront^  witlnmt  being  loo 
strong  and  muscular ;  the  women  very  f^ 
linking;  and  s^mmc  children 'with  tery  tcigtd 
sort  faces,  nnd  long  pendant  cnrling  bair. 

The    Ar'nt    group    of   islands     is    sittiat 
on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Great  AtMlf 
lian  bnnk,  and  extends  fmmi  N.  to  S.   a 
100   mik"*:  but   as   ibe   eastern   side   of 
groni>  hiL^  not  been  exploreil,  its  JimiT'  in  Tb 
dir»:"ction  are  uncertain.     Some  of  tl 
islands  are  of  eoiL'siderable  extent,  In 
the  north,  lying  close  (o  the  edge  of  the 
are  rurely  more  ibitn  5  or  (>  milci^  i"  -■ 
ference.   The  land  is  low,  being  onh 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  except  in  s|",,.^ 
jmtchca  of  rock  rise  t*j  the  heiglit  of  yo  U 
but  the  lofty  trees  which  cover  tlie  t" 
country  give  to  it  tlie  appearance  of  b 
more  elevate^l.     C'oral   rt*rft  extend  lium  ti 
shore*  of  all  the  iblamls.  and  in  tJie 
pextfi  of  the  gnjnp  these  are  often  of  gra 
extent.     The   islands  are   dividecl    fn.)m   m 
I  row  cbannebt,  some  of  which  are 
.  and  in  one  of  tlje«u*  tlicre  ii  said 
Ihcae  I  be  a  wliii'l|<>ol  of  80  fonuidabJo  a  dcaeriiitii 
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-^  niU  not  wiiturc  ti>  apfiroat'li 

'  II'.  r  \.  <-i>U.  L'jiiiTi  the  wliolo,  it 

rridcn*  lias  uol  beeiilertijuito 

ir-.i... <  ..jAion  which  has  shaken 

[bhnttrs,  n  circum^WDce  tJial  might  natu- 

[pcictcd  from  it*  jxwitioD  on  the  very 

bank,  auii  in  Uie  c!o«e  vicinity  of 

11       '    ■      t>ie  Great  Ki  Island  being 

■J.4un'f  la  on  the  south  c<»a9t  of  New 

the    women    are    tatiooMl    on    ilic 

and  fioul  of  the  budy,  but  gene- 


spcn  fishing  on  tlie  rcoft  which  line  tJio 
erwferii  side  of  the  bay  ;  and  Uiey  were  drwB- 
i4i  in  a  petticoat  reacliing  tij  the  kncvs. 
The  fentnres  of  the  luon  would  not  he  di»- 
ngreeRble,  hul  for  tJio  conimoti  custom  *yf 
daubing  thoir  fncM  with  hlnck-lcad,  to  which  a 
ihiok  piaalcring  of  red  ochrotia  earth  was 
gctierfllly  added.  'Hie  Conua  te!tblw.  Linn., 
found  al  Aneifeum,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  bitea 
and  injecta  n  pninnnuus  ucrid  fluid  into  the 
wrtund,  occfwioning  ihe  frfirt  In  swell,  and  often 
cndanf;erin|L5  hfc. — Cnptnin  Elphin^tone  Erakine, 


th(7    K-(*V.    tn     vertical     ^^in\^ss,\  Sftmuix  of  ihf  fVeMern  Pneijtc,  p. 'Mi(\. 


inected  l>y  zigznfr 
'•  are  more  coni- 
loroarm   nnd  "^^'^ist  t)iey 


ftnd  on  thr 

[ueu'Jy  so  cliiburato  as  U)  rcseml>lc 
The  men  are  innr»-  mrcly  tat- 
Mid  ^^n  only  with  u  few  line?  or  ^tan, 
I'^ht  breast.  >xmictinic3,  however,  the 
a5ted  of  a  double  series  of  large 
jilretchini^  from  t}ie  shoulder  to 
ich.  In  the  great  Island  of 
Ith  ite  «avi\^  ncirro  population, 
'  '    'iioies,  the  presence  of 

not   rcx-»onabIy  to  he 
irVi   I'apiutn^  />/'- 4'%   "I,    121, 
'J/r.  Logxtn^  in  Jour,  fnd.  Arch.,  p,  321  ; 
cr,    rM.  ii,  p.    02  ;   Cmufnnrx    Mnhtf 
atuf    nic.    Vol    i,  p,    143;   iiikimri, 
\M  )tujf  of  the HattUsTittkf, 

/'.    J-  •  ck'a    Oruf.  of    Citfil,, 

^oirx  of  a  Vouage  to  Nno  Qxtinea^  btf 
Jt  U'f77,>.-^  A-,/.,  p.  H.  0.  R.,  in  Journal 
Ii  il  Sodfttf,   Voi.    xjtl, 

"2  fu   w  r  ,   II--' -'ttrff,    \ValUt4!f*9  Archi- 
ng 62^   IS'VioO  \'Journ.    hid,    Art^, 
1852,    pp^   330-3.     Sec   Ahcto,   birfla, 
r«^to,  Xc?To  race*,  Negroei,  Pitt  Strait. 

:B!UDES.     In  Tana,  the  colour  of 

*Jcin3  i*    a   shiuy  black,    and    their 

coTCTrt'l  thudy  with    hair,  or  a  kiml  of 

^.11  I   have  black  or  brown  eri-ip  hair  ; 

.renter  number  13  twiste*! and  tied 

.ioa-'e  number  of   thin  cords,  the 


NKW  1UE1.ANI>.  (.'nptain  Kejtpel  mentions 
(hni  the  water,  where  he  anchorrd,  wna  ao 
heautifully  clear,  that  in  fijrty  fathran«  deep  the 
cnral  <holL*,  and  seaweed  growing  at  the  bottom 
could  be  dintinctly  seen,  and  (nve  it  nil  the 
api>e:iranc'c  of  a  beautiful  submarine  garden, — 
KrfypfP-f  /mt.  Arch,,  Vol.  iu  p.  208. 

NKWSPA1»KR  PRKSS,  ihe  firat  English 
newspaper  was  puhlwhed  at  Calcutta  on  tJio 
29lh  January  17tJ0.  Tliere  are  now  several 
hundrerl  newspaper*  printed  in  British  India, 
ill  tlie  European  and  many  of  the  vernacular 
tongues. 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  a  sacreiJ  book  of  the 
christians. 

NEWUJ,  a  river  near  Bhopalpoor  in  Raj- 
giirh. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  in  theSoutli  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Australia  and  N.  America,  consists  of 
two  liirgc  and  siivcral  imall  i-^Iands  lying  between 
L.  34i  and  47J  S.,  and  L.  lOGi  and  178|  E., 
w  800  miles  long  from  North  to  South  and  1 20 
miles  brond,  with  an  are.i  ol'  90j901>  English 
S4uare  Uiiles=4,703  German  s^jiuirc  miles. 
It  was  discovered  towartU  the  close  of  tlie  18th 
century  by  Cai»taln  Cooke,  a  British  navigator. 
It.s  two  chief  .Straits  are  named  after  Cook  and 
Fnveaux.  Tlie  first  liunian  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand  were  the  ance^Ujra  of  the  Maori.  Two 
races  of  human  beings,  a  brown  and  a  black- 
skinned,  iuhahit  the  islands  scattered  over  llie 
Pacific  Ocean.     The  bn)wa  race  occupy  all  the 


firirclcd  out,  about  two  inchw  from  I  islands  from  the  Sandwich  group  in  the  northern 


itj,    wbtfTe    the  colour  is  a  sandy- 

oflc  is  gencraUy  rather   flat,   and 

'    .  tdatc    colour  ;  the  ears  of 

r.cil,  and    fiat   rings  of  tor- 

c:iiJ   ^.'-her    trinkets    hanging  from 

rv    wrnr    \iniversaUy  die  wrapper, 

(in;^,   in  many  ca«e3,  tied  up  by 

*\f  some   kind   of  plait,  passing 

ond  prwlucing  a  much  stronger 

►ney,  a<:'cording  to  our  notions, 

total  absence  of  clothing  would  have 

ihc  more  »\  that  tlus  atrange  garmcjut 

B0  a    pocket,   wherein  to  dcpcrtit  a  pipe, 

tolAoco,  or  any  such  article  that  they 

jtain  by    Iraffio.     Several  women  were 

1*7  N 


rif'miKphere  to  New  Zealand  in  the  southern, 
and  from  the  Tonga  group  in  the  west  to  Easter 
Island  in  the  east.  The  black  race  people 
occuj>y  the  islands  extending  from  the  Fcjec 
to  New  Gmnea  both  inclusive.  Certain  physi- 
cal features  distinguish  each  race.  Those 
with  brown  complexioas  have  generally  lank 
hair  and  scanty  beards,  and  apeak  essentially 
the  same  tongue,  although  divided  into  many 
dialects  ;  while  the  black  race,  numbering 
several  varieties  of  men  and  speaking  several 
distinct  languages,  have  frizzly  but  not  woolly 
hair,  and  abundant  beards.  Fronch  naturalists 
call  the  islands  which  the  black  race  occupy 
Melanesia,  or  the  islands  of  black  wxcn,  «<\v\Vt 
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lynain  is  Hp(*Iio(]   U>   the   UlnnJs  [HjoplcU  by  1  afWr    the   hitidix>    iiifl 
tlio   hrowii 


race.  Intorniixturc  Ua^  occurred 
between  the  black arni brown  races  attbcir  [joints 
ofjunotjun  ;  'JuO milcHacTt^sa the truitewind,  from 
the  Fejee  ulaudit  tu  i}»e  Tonga  isliin<U,  beinj;  a 
a  voyage  of  no  diificulty  to  u  maritime  |>eoplc. 
The  i'ulynesianfl,  or  brown-skinned  race,  have 
beenagain  subdivided  in toMicronesiansandPoly- 
nealans  proper.  The  former  occupy  the  Pelew, 
CamlLiJc,  Marianne,  and  Tarawa  iaIftndA,  and 
the  latter  Uie  Sandwich,  Navigators,  Mart^uesas, 
Tonga,  iSociety  bdands,  the  Dangerous  Archi- 
pelago, Koater  iiiland,  and  New  Zealand.  Tlie 
Micr:)nesian8  are  distinguidhed  from  the  Poly- 
neaiaua  proper  by  their  low  atatnrc,  their  lan- 


uence   began   to 
there,  and  before  the  arrival  (tf  Utc  mniuii 
tnulcrs  and    settlers    from     Arabia.      Ii 
oolouiett  were  efltablisbcd  in  Java  in  Uia 
century  aiter  Christ.     According    to   Javi 
amuiU,  the   lirat  arrival  of  tlie   hindooa 
Indian  Archipela^  from  Wedteni  IndiA 
red   about   i..  d.  800,   and   tiie   uiabuuii 
tradition    to  the  Archipelago  began  in 
127H.     The  date  of  the  la«t  uiigraiion  is 
ably  correct,  that  of  the  hiudoon  beJug  axon 
tant  id  uacertoiu.     Fi*om  these  two  greater 
it  is  interred  that  tlie  Malay  ancestors 
PolyneEiiuns  lefi  the  Indian    Archipelago 
al\er  the  commencement  of  the  christian 


gua^'e,  Mongolian  conformation,  anil  absence  of '  No  hglit  in   thrown  on    the  origin  of  the 
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the  system  ofTapu  or  Tabu.  3etweeu  theMicro- 
uesians  and  the  Polynesians  pn>per  there  is  as 
much  ditTcrence  as  there  is  bolweeu  Dutchmen 
and  Eugliiihmcn.  Ethnologists  have  clearly 
establLtbt'd  Unit  the  Polynesians  proper  are 
sprung  from  the  Malay  family  of  the  human 
race,  and  Mr.  Hale,  the  best  authority  on 
the  migrations  of  tlie  Polynesians,  is  of  opinion 
tliai  the  Samoa  or  Navigator^a  islands  were 
first  (occupied,  and  that  from  them  all  the 
other  Polynesian  islands  were  peopled.  For  ages 
Malay  fleets  have  habitually  rewirie*!  to  AiLstnilia, 
1  at  the  present  day  200  Malay  proas  accord- 
Q  to  Captain  Kin^,  annually  fre(|uent  the 
II  -iidtit  of  that  continent  to  fish.     For, 

u\.  ■-  norant  o'C  the  compiws,  the  Polynesi- 

an^  have  naiiita  for  tlic  cardinal  jMiints,  and 
9t*er  by  the  star*.  It  was  thi«  grand  principle 
of  selecting  a  cour»e  which  broutrht  tlie 
Mulay  fleet  to  Navigator's  islands.  From  the 
Malay  and  Pulyne*ian  cust^im  »jf  giving  new 
places  similar  names  to  thow  from  which 
they  came,  evidence  is  furnished  that  the 
Malay  mute  to  PoI)'nesia  just  given  is  the 
correct  one.  New  South  W:ile»  and  New  Zea- 
land derive  their  civilized  names  from  a  mixJifl- 
calicm  of  this  law.  It  will  be  obscrxed  that 
several  places  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  have 
analf^gotts  names  to  SaiDou  or  Savii,  the  Puly- 
nwiian  name  of  the  Navigat/>r*a  islands,  Kama 
in  Malay  Mgnifies  "  Uke  as,**  Samoa,  "  all  to- 
gether.** Thuii  in  clortc  pniximity  to  Tnuor, 
there  is  a  small  ifiland  cailetl  Samoa  ;  the  *>«th- 
em  extremity  o(  Timor  is  called  Sammow,  ami 
there  is  a  Sunih.iv.i,  Snma,  Java,  and  other 
names  in  the  A:  !e»embliiig  Samoa  in 

sound.      Even   n-  ^  liice  of  tlie    Malays, 

Sutnotxa,  the  derivation  of  which  t<»rm  is  un- 
known, ouinoL  fail  Ui  strike  lioth  the  eye  and 
the  c*r.  Froiu  Oie  rcmaia*  ni  *ome  Hindoo 
aod  JpwiAh  custitnw  among  tlic  New  Zeidanel 
bcmndi  <>f  thr  Pol)  hf^ian  race,  and  tlie  entire 
i     '  '  '  ^        '  IV,   ciutoms, 

n  from  the 
ti •    l\  1.1}  u«^u    took    plac« 
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Ztahuidera   from  the   name   Ma*_iri    wh'irh 
call  themselves.     This  word,  rei 
guifitfi  "native,"  is   used   in   coni 
to   pakeha,   or  stranger.     But   the    Kev. 
Maunsell    tlunks    the    New    Zeolandirv    Lays 
sprung  from   different   islands,  in    con- 
of  three   lingual   peciiliaj-itics.     The   .N^-, 
nation,  living  in  tlic   neighbourhood  of  th« 
of  islands,  pronounce  A  ad  if  it  were  tk, 
Ilongi  is  rendered    by  them  Shongi.     The! 
ranaki  natives    do  not  pronounce  the  A 
but  supply   its   place   by   a  curious  jerk  i] 
voice ;  fun  becomes  <r»,  and  hohoro,  orra  in 
moutlis.     Some  tribes  in  the  Way  of  Pleni 
not  give  Xy  the  singular  nasal  sound  of 
Maori  linguistn,  and  in  its  place  lue  Sa. 
phyaicid  form  (^f  the  Polynesians,  to  whom  tS? 
name  of  New  Ze;dandcra  can    now  be   j^vnn  u 
Hs  follows.  In  stature  they  almosi  e<{u;il  i 
men,    and   they   are   taller   tlum    the    : 
tants  of  the  temj>onite  countries  of  the 
nent  of  Europe,  the  average  height  of  th<} 
*ei  being  five  feet  six  inches  and  ii 
Chiefs  by   birth  are  not  taller  than  I 
men,  but  they  arc  taller  and  bett^a*  dcri 
tlian   slaves.     Tlie  tallest  New  Zealand«r* 
was  six  leet  fire  inches  and  a  half.     In 
weight  and  girth  of  ch««t  New  Z- 
e4|ual  to  Englishmen  ;  ten  stone  a\ 
ing  ilicir  average  weight  without  clutUvii. 
b-xlily  shape  is  peculiar,  and  this   ficculi 
coiiai^ta  in  having  longer  hodii.'S  and  longer 
with   shorter  legs  than  En^di<ihmcu  of 
stature.     The  lengthening  of  the  arnw  occ\ 
the  fore-arms,  and  the  sliortening  of  tJw) 
the  bones  below  the  knee,  the  leg  buries  of  1 
Zealanders   are   indeed   an    inch   an<l   a 
shorter  than   these  bones  arc  in   Engli 
Their  long  IxKhes  are  produced   by   the  si 
the  spinal   bonea  and  the  cArtilages  ^K<twc«a] 
tJioae  bones.     Tlie  inferior  extremities 
Zcalanders    arc    stout,    but    in    con 
of  the  shortening  below  the  knee,  the  caii 
llieir   It'gH    look    unusually   high    up 
walking   they  turn  in   thoix   to^,.  tokv  sbi 
OH 
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for  the  hairy  man,"  madn  young  men  crircfiilh* 
puil  out  ovcry  indication  of  bcnrU  or  whiikf  r. 
ii8  tertiary  strata  contain  remains  of  the  giant 
bird  the  Moa,  ami  tlic  genua  Uinornis,  nnd 
I'alnpteryx.  U  lias  coal,  gi»Ul,  otipper,  iron, 
cthromc  ure  nud  gntpKite.  It  is  remarkable  (or 
its  windless  binLs,  nl'the  Apicryx  spenica.  Earth- 
quakes are  trei]Uont,  espcoiiilly  in  the  volciiuit! 
line  between  Tongikrirouiid  White  Uland,  when* 
un  Ukc  Tarawero,  nut  a  un^W  muuth  pat^e:} 
without  at  Icaet  one  slight  fthock.  Tho  rm't  of 
I'terw  esciilenta,  formerly  Innned  the  chief  ali- 
ment of  tlie  New  Zealand  natives.  The  Kauri 
(Uammara  au-siralLs) ;  the  Kflhikat4ia  (Todocar- 
p»u  d:wrydiuuk-s)  and  the  black  birch,  the 
Tawai  (Ka;nLS  t'usca)  arc  the  chief  forests,  but 
mixed  with  them  are  tl\e  folluwing  trees ; 
PotLucarpuB  lotura  or  totara. 
„        f|.'i<'nt^  nr  niatai. 

^^^^K  P  '11  or  Ruuu. 

^^^^^m  r  :ioiiIe3or  tiuekalia. 

^^^^^*  f  >r  luwarewa. 

^^H  the  Hinau. 

^^^^^   1 i^fhylla,  the  Kowu. 

^^^^^B  I  tiiijirahs. 

^^^^^  I'  L-iipreaainum  or  Rimu. 

^^^^       '  dtwrj-fUoideii,  anil  P.  ferruginaa. 

^^B  '^  rohtuta. 

^Bkierc 


,,  tomentosa. 

Vitex  littunUi:). 
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Anioii;:rtt  tin:  lar^i  "»t  forest  treo«  are  Motro- 
eros  rohasUi  cr  ItiLi,  the  trunk  of  which  fre- 
quently meiHurt^i  -40  feet  in  circumference  ; 
the  Kaliikalon  { l/rfftospennum),  Tiiwu  [LnHnts) 
Pukatea  {L<ntrclin),  Karika  {Corinotitrpus,) 
The  Damniara  australis  furnishes  the  l>e9t  H)ii[V 
masts,  and  Bpar?*,  and  its  gum  19  Inrfrely  export- 
ed, its  timber  to  lh«  ralue  <if  X34,376  and  it« 
gum  tu  X2O,770.  The  ulde»t  tnink^  attain  a 
diameter  of  15  feet,  a  height  of  100  feet  to 
the  low^ci^t  branches  and  150  to  ISO  fcft  to 
i>4e  crown,  trew  ol  i\0  to  .SO  feet  to  tlie 
crown  nro  pmbahly  :*50  t*i  HOi)  ycar«  old. 
The  X  :d  flax  or  Phormiuui   tennx,  is 

nllar-i  The  bliiMonw  eont:iin  a  nwect 

ney  juiuv,  audench  plant  will  pro<lucc  nearly 
kalf  a  (lint.  At  the  root  of  the  leaver  ia  a 
Bttnii-lifjuid  gnra-likc  substance  which  vrves 
for  seaLng  wax  and  glue.  Its  relative  tena- 
city 18. 

Biiropeui  hiMup.  1 1 
„       IUX.T6, 

Tbr  '   " 

by  w 

hm  oumi<^<  'I. 

TH«^  inr)«;lnn  btnli  Aptervx  aiwtratia  and  A. 
IT;  '   '  iina  occur.    The 

X.  wva  about  II j 

ff,-  intopuji.       The 

..     The  pciiplc 
•:  dkboot  43,000,  but 


Xew  Xealond  Itsx,  33. 
SUk.  M. 

if  furniAhfts  the  flax. 
.  braked,  swingled. 


are  rapidly  diinintHhim;  in  niunber.  Thoy 
the  Melaue-iian  or  Papuan  race. 

Capiaui  KIpliiuxitiae  Kr^kiiu<  hoard  il 
Merted  that  Iherc  did  not  ext-tt  in  1^5 
New  Zealand  males  of  twenty  yearn  of 
who  had  not^  in  tlietr  ehildhouii, 
human  Hesh.  In  New  Zealand  the 
produce  a  mujt  brilliant  blur-black  dye 
the  bark  of  tlie  Kao  tree,  which  in  m 
abundance.  Some  of  the  Ixjrders  of  ilie 
mats,  of  a  most  majfutficent  black,  lire 
with  thw  substance.  It  has  biKMi  trlwl  in 
South  Wales  ;  but,  adth(Mu;h  found  well 
for  flax,  hcuip,  Unen,  or  i^ihcr  ve^table 
ductions,  it  could  not  be  6xed  on  w*ooU  at 
mal  matter.  It  is  of  great  im]>ortanctf  dS' 
chemical  science  should  !>€  appiie<l  to  deriat 
some  means  o\'  tixing  tliLs  valuable  dye  on  wooL 
As  the  tree  13  so  common,  the  bark  could  he 
biyl  in  any  quantity  at  about  X3  I0«.  a  too; 
and  tweed  manufacturers  are  in  great  wint  c^* 
a  black  dye  fur  their  check  and  other 
Captain  fClpJihtstone  Krtlrint  Islaruli 
WssUm  Pacific,  p.  Ii75;  TTionttont  Stori0  afj 
New  Zealand^  Vol.  i,  pp.  61-7S  ;  Hutnl^oi^tt ' 
Dissertation  vn  the  lanyueu^e  of  Jtttvg  ;  /xiMi 
I'ritcftanl;  WilliaTHS ;  yon.'thcKtUlUr't  *Vj 
ZeaUind  ;  £ihf*olofjtf  ttnd  i*hif%ifdfM/tf  af 
United  StateJi  ^c/fhn/uj  i^rpfdition  yV'Will 
to  1842,  htj  Horatio  /laU,  PhiluUlphia^  \\ 

NEW  ZEALAND  PINE.    Aaraihi   ai 

NEW  ZEALANIl  SPINAGE,  ace  Spii 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHALE,  Bal»na 
tica. 

NEYADASSE-GAS.S.  Swoh.  Eurya  ji 
ca.  Thutift, 

NCJA  BACI,  HiTRai.     Swictonia  chicki 

NGA-PEKN,  see  Karang  bijllang, 

NGA-DJU,  the  n:imcafl]iu  inhabttanto  OQi 
the  Kahayan  t»r  Dyak  tIvlt  in  iV^rneo. 

NOANNAM,  a  name  of  Auani  or  Aonaun. 

NOAN-TSOINO-SIIA,    Uohv.     A    bant 
Arracan.     Sie  Linden. 

NMARI,   a    territury    which    - 
whole  of  the  ujijK'r    valley  *»(  th.  ti 

the  Maniwarovara  lake  Ut  (he  crest  of  the  !\*^ 
gyal  mountain.  jSee  Gnari,  ltidi:t,  Nari.  Shanl- 
goat. 

NGA  THLV-GYEE,    IUkm.      Ficu^ 
folia. 

NGA  YOUK  THI,  Brnji.    Capwcum. 

NG-HYKT-PUA,  Bcbm.     Planuinn. 

NGOO-BENG,     \Svm.     In  Ta\-«y,  m 
wi>Trl  used  for  poet*  and  planking. —  Dr,  Wt 

NGCKVniA,  Bi'RJi.     Cawa  »|>ecics«. 

NGLVSI,  BrRM.     Cassia  Ugnca. 

NGY-SOCNCi-TUA.  BraM.     A  Tei 
woihI  of  maximum  girth  'M  (Mibita  and 
mum  Jen)/th  22  feet.     Abund,<inl  all  orer 
jtroviucct.     When  ^eas'>ned  it  lloaU   iii  water* 
It  IS  a  Wood  of  no  durability  nr  strength  :  aiiijti 
I  100 
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O&e.'  Nicholson  wad  etnpIoye<l  in  the  AlFghan 
war  of  IbSH  to  IJ^42.  and  till  at  the  re-takmg 
of  Delhi.—  TV.  of  Hind.,    rot.  ii.  p.  358. 

NICIAS,  tee  Greeks  of  Aaia. 

NICKKL,  n  brillianl  white  metal  rc*emhlin;r 
silver :  ductile  and  maUeablo,  and  capahle  of 
receiving  a  high  polish.  It  is  usually  procured 
firom  speisc,  a  compound  of  the  mcial  with 
nic,  found  associated  with  cobal  t  in  Germany. 
Alloyed  with  copper,  it  forms  argentane  or 
Gt-rman  silver  ;  and  ib  beVides  naed  in  making 
mariner's  compa«ses,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 
Nickel  and  cobalt,  occur  ncnr  Saltrogam,  in 
Ceylon. —  WaUrston  ;  Faulkner. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS  lie  hetween  6°  50' 
and  9°  20'  North  latitude,  and  92°  50'  and 
1)4'^  10'  Cast  longitude.  The  group  consists  of 
nine  smaller  ifJands  and  some  smaller  ones. 
The  mofli  southern  are  called  respectively 
Great  and  Little  Nicobar.  The  ialaud  is  more 
than  2  miles  long  and  8  acnMs  in  the  widest 
part.     The  Danes  fonued  a  settlement  ou  this 

up  in  1756,  but  abandoned  it  12  ye^ra 
In  1864,  Capuiiu  Steem  Bille,  the  Com- 
mander of  a  Danish  Corvette,  having'  reported  to 
his  Government  the  present  unhealihy  state 
of  these  nominal  jfoeaessiuns  of  the  Danish 
cn>wn,  and  the  great  expense  which  would 
attend  any  attemiits  to  make  them  inhabited  i 
by  Europeans,  Hid  Danish  Majesty  came  to 
the  determination  of  finally  abandoning  aH 
right  to  tlie  islands.  Tlie  OiHciating  Su])eriu- 
tcndenl  of  Marine,  in  his  letter  to  Government, 
dated  the  13th  January  states  that  Mr. 
Mackey  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  Nioo- 
hars  as  a  field  for  colonization,  and  is  of  opinion, 
that  if  ihe  jungle  were  cleared  away,  and  other 
sanitary  measures  adopted,  the  Nicobars  would 
booMiiC  as  healthy  as  Pennng  ;  an  opinion  in 
which  the  OtBciating  Superintendent  adds,  he 
has  evi'ry  reason  U)  concur.  The  surface  of 
these  ijtlaudK  is  liilly.  At  Ihe  southern  hArlx>ur 
of  Great  Nicobar,  the  nearest  hill  on  being 
measured  was  (<>und  to  be  1,575  feet  ab^ivethe 
level  <if  the  sea.  Thero  were  otlier^  in  the 
interior,  of  a  greati»r  height.  In  Little  Nic<i- 
bar,  some  of  the  hillft  are  supposed  tu  be  alx>ut 
1,000  or  1,200  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
of  Bompoka  rises  abruptly  from  the 
U)  the  height  of  750  feet.     Pulo  Cobra 

tinall  high   island,  bristling  with  cocoanut 
and   betel-nut  trees.     Little  is  known  of  the 
int«-rior  of  these  islands.     At  Great  and  Little 
NicolKir  '*  not  a  cleared  sjMt  is  to  ho  seen,  ex- 
cfarrc  a  slip  of  land.     A  targe 
\\  wa»  obifltrjed  from  the  natives 
•  e  Liiland,at  low- 
1  rrrd    wnnd   whon 

«•  r.  Coftl 

j  ■  t-'ondul, 

vdtf  oi  Great  Nicobar,  and 
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at  the  southern  bay  of  the  same  ItSanl 
coal,  though  collected  in  vari'irus  jKula 
Nicobars,  seemed  to  be   very  much  aliWI 
(heir  natiu-e,  though  diiferinga  little  in  a] 
ance.  They  bum  with  little  flaine.     They 
to  bear  both  in  appearace  and  chemical 
ties,  a  near  rosemblaucc  to  the  pitch,  ur 
nel  coal  of  the  Uttlo  Tenaaserim  river, 
amoimt  of  the  whole  population  spreader 
tered  over  the  Nicobar  Archipelago 
exceed   the  moderate  number  of  H.iM.lOl 
of  whom  about  2,0()0  inhabit  Car-nicohi 
reasa  hod  a  population  of  about  500  soi 
Nicobarians  are  strong  and  capable  of 
very    heavy  bunlens,   some  of  them 
without  any  trouble  200  cocoanuts.     The 
guage  used    is  polysyllabic,  abounds  in 
and  ita  pronunciation  is  harsh  and  far 
monious.  The  chief  food  is  the  jmlp  of  A< 
nut,  yams,  plantains,  papayas,  fowls,  and 
all  pigs,  which  abound   in  those  isli'-' <- 
not  uncommon  to  see  round  a  single  i. 
or  (JO  of  them.     The  quantity  of  pi^/.,  .^.t: 
eaten  is  almost  incredible.     The  Niojl 
though  voracious,  se^jaratc  the  grease  from 
flesh,  and  keep  it  separately  for  culinaiy 
poses  ;  they  never  eat,  or  rather  devour  anv 
but  the  tl^i,  and  that  for  a  single  f(!«tSTal 
There    was   seen    and    countotl    76   \m^ 
killed  for  satiating  the  wolf-like  appetit**  nf 
inhabitants  of  an    inconsiderable 
Theressa   Island.     In   this  respect,  i 
could   not   be   a   match  for    the    Nicol 
The  Nicobar    IshintU  are  called   by    tha 
lays,   the  Somhilang  or  Nine  Islands, 
or  nine    of    them    are   of   considerable   ft 
the  others,  nine  or  ten  in  number, 
small.     They  extend  N.  N.    W.  and  S.  S. 
about  53  leagues ;  having  several  safe  chaai 
between  them.     They  arc  unljealtliy  to  Kt 
peans,  who  are  subject  there  to  attacks  «/ 
mittcnt  fevers.   Car  Nicobar,  is  the  moat  n< 
em  of  the  group.     Its  centre  is  covered 
long  graas.     The  names  of  the  other  i»l*ftt4t 
Batty,  Malve,   Chowry,     Theressa,     IV*mi 
Katchaee,    Nancowry,    Canmorta,    'I 
Tillangching,  Sombreiro,  Meroc,  Lit' 
Island  and  Great  Nicobar  Island.     The 
arc  described  as  having  a  dark  skin,  the 
tic   coat  of  the   eye,   yellow  ;  flat   foces, 
scanty   beards.     Their  chief  aliment 
in  hogs,  poultry  aud  coooanuts.     They 
the  Ividi  or  genii  of  tlie  bills  and  wonda, 
their  priests  are  called   Malain,     The 
mens  of  the   languages  d  Camicobar 
Nioobar    Islantia    offer    dissimilarities. 
Nicobar   Islanders   appear  to    have   bets 
early  colony   of  the   Mon    race  in  its  pnrtj 
more  west  Chinese  and  less  Indian  ooadil 
Tboy  arv  Hatter   faced  and  more  obliqiM 
than  the  Rakhoingand  Mon,  in  this  r< 
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lull  thbos  of  the  BunnaD 
4sj  they  have  been  ruucb 
with  Malay  colouistz.  Nicohar  phono- 
allied  to  thAtof  the  Silong  and  Simang. 
Kioubar  people,  pitibably  migrated  from 
buc  the  interior  ol'  Great  Nicobar 
ii  occupied  by  a  Negro  race.  Caloenas 
ieuA,  the  Nicobar  pigeon  is  of  great 
and  splendour ;  its  appearance  and  habits 
t  a  near  approach  to  the  f;i>LllinaceouB 
birk.  Ii  lives  chiefly  on  the  ground,  runs  with 
swiiineM,  and  flies  up  into  a  tree  when 
Ila  nest  is  of  the  nide  platform 
tioD  usual  among  the  pigeon  laiuily, 
at  Khezn  wad  built  in  a  tree  about  ten  feet 
(be  gTuund  and  contained  a  single  white 
Tke  Great  and  Little  Andaman  Islands 
the  LttlJc  Coooe,  and  their  dependenoies, 
tb<*  Ulaud  of  Nanoowry,  the  Islands  of 
Nioobar  and  Cor  Nicobar,  with  those 
tussr  them,  including  Tillanchong,  have 
tTMied  into  a  Chief  Comtnissionership. — 
from  the  Rtoonh  of  the  Govt,  of  /n- 
4m,  lianu  J)ej>t,,  >Vo.  25,  pp.  66-67  ;  Jour. 
Vol.  iii..  yo.  6.  1849,  pae/e  272  ; 
'  Voyage^  Vol.  i,  patje  244  ;  Hor9- 
t.    Sec  India^  Malacca,  M.on8oon&. 

FF.  sec  Khcraon. 

•NTI,  or  in  Latin,  De  Comi- 
(]f  Jioblo  liuniiy,  who,  when 
.  rcaide>l  as  a  merchant  in  the  city 

, In   what   year  he  started   from 

ftcuee  in  his  travels  to  the  Kost,  is  not  precise- 
b  luMMiu ;  but  it  seenu  to  have  been  about  &.u. 
Ultf.  He  podsiM  through  Persia,  sailed  along 
liie  cnoAl  of  Malabar,  viaitod  some  parts  of 
ifae  intcaur  of  Hindustan,  and  also  the 
hU.  ■  ^  Ion,  Sumatra  and  Java.  He  after- 
tor  •  the  Aouth  of  China  ;  and  on  his 
leiuiji  ji^itted  along  the  ciasts  of  Ethiopia,  sail- 
«i  op  the  Bed  Sea,  cros^d  the  desert  and 
*Ti**Tir1  Cairo,  where  he  lost  his  wife  and  two 
fJiiifrrn,  and  returned  to  Venice  in  1444,  after 
ive  yean*  absence  :  and  us  a  penance 
■  .r\^  apoetaiised  to  the  mahomedan  re- 
IjBD,  the  pipe  Eugenr  IV.,  rct^uired  hini  to 
tjai/i  hid  adreuitUTLS  to  P«:)ggio  Bracoiolini,  the 
tf^  ■  Secretary,  and  the  original  Latin  appear- 
-^-  -  'he  fourth  hook  of  Poggio's  treatise,  de 
■  •  Fortuni,  lihri  quiituor,  Paris,  1723. 
'"ambay,  Vizianagur,  Palgonda,  St. 
n,  Sumatra.  Tenaswrim,  Ava, 
to  Quilon,  C-ochin,  Calicut,  Soco- 
>  wurrl. — ln4.  in  15  Cent, 

.0  Guois  and  resins. 


ml. 


NA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 

Soi»nace».  Loudon  has  14  species. 

lifcdUT  31,  but  th«  following  are  the   better 
kncrwB,  and  all  are  r«M^ognised  tobacco  plants  ; 
X.  aa^MMtifoUa.  Ruiz  &  Ptic,  Chili. 


N.  bonariensis  LeAm.,  Due.no9  Ayrtis. 

N.  fruticosa,  L.  the  N.,  fruteacLua  Cnv.,  India. 

N.  8[Uilino«ft,  />.,  of  I'eni.  It  is  the  N.  militaris, 
L.  Tuhaciis  viriilis,  Monch  :  Sairnnthus  glu- 
tinosub,  (i.  iJi/tt, 

N.  multivalvis— ?  Columbia  river. 

N.  niuia— i^  Bocky  mountains. 

N.  paniculfttA,  /yi>ni,,N.  virUliflora  of  0»T.,Peru. 

N.  jK-nica,  Lmd.,  Persin  ;  Sbiniz  tobacco. 

N.  pluiubagimfolia,  >7r.,  the  N.  cerinthoidoa  of 
VUtm..  ttio  Grande. 

N.  qiutdrivulvis,  rmrsh.,  N.  America,  Missouri 
river. 

N.  rvimnda— ?  Cuba,  Havannah  tobacco. 

N.  rotundifolia,  Ltitdiey.,  Swan  river. 

N.  nibtica.  Lntn.^  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Ameri- 
Cft.  Kn^'lieli  toh.,  Oodavery  tob..  SjTian  tob. 

a.  tabiK-um,  Lhm.,  tUc  N.  Imvoneiiaia  of  Log., 
Amtjxica. 
The  gfnus  Nicotiana  contains  alwut  14  spe- 
cies, m(»t  of  them  pelding  tobacco  fur  smoking, 
and  many  of  them  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe.     The  narao  Nicotiana  was  given  these 
phmu*  alter  Jean  Nicot,  of  Nimes»  in  Laugue- 
doc,  who  was  an  agent  of  the  king  of  France 
at  Portugal,  and  there  procured  the  seeds  of 
the  tobacco  from  a  Dutchman  who  hail  procur- 
ed   them    in     Florida.     Nicot   sent    them    to 
France  in  1500.     Tobacco  was  the  name  used 
by  the  Caribboea   for  tlie  pipe  in  which    it  waa 
smoked,     but  this  word    was    tranafvirrod   by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  herb  itaelf.  Tobacco  leaves 
when  projHjrly  dried  have   a   greenish  yellow 
colour,  a  strong  pleadont  smcU  and  acrid  taste  ; 
taken  into  the  stomach,  by  persons  not  habitu- 
ated to  its  eflects,  violent  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and 
collapse  are  occasioned.     N.  quodrivalvis  hna 
capsules  with  four  valves;  it  grows  near  the 
Missouri  River,  and   is  there  smoked  by   the 
natives.      N.    multivalvis  has    capsules   with 
many  valves  ;  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Indiait^ 
on   the  Gilumbia  liiver  for  smoking.     U  is  a 
fetid  plant,  and  the  calyx,  the  most  fetid  part, 
is  selected  by   the  Indians  for  smoking.     N, 
nana,  a  small  .«pccies  of  tobacco,   is  a  native 
among  the  rocky  mountains  of  Nortli  America, 
and  is  smoked    by  the  Indians.     N.    repanda 
is    a   native  of  Cuba,  and  is   said   to  furnish 
the  tobacco  for  making  the  small  cigars  known 
as  Queen's.     The  Macuha  tobacco,  which  grows 
ni  Maninque  is  deemed  the   fiuest,  and  next  to 
it  in  esteem  is    the  Cuba    tobacco.      Nicotiana 
mocrophylla,  or  Orinoco  Tobacco,  is  a  herbac**- 
0U8  plant,  with  ovate-acute  leaves  clasping  the 
stCTn  ;  thK>at  of  corolla  inflated,  segments  short- 
pointed.     The  stem  rising  from  5  to  7  feet  high. 
It  is  a  native  ot*  America,   and   is  fretjuently 
u^cil  for  smoking,   the  milder  Havannah  cigars 
arc  said   to   be    made  from  it.     Tlie  ITavanah, 
Persian,    Manilla  and  Maryland  tobaccos  have 
been  extensively  introduced  into  the  Peninsulfl 
of    India.     The    English  smoke  more    of  the 
strongest  tobacco  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 
0'iS/iHw//iiiewy,  yi.  471  ;  ^^y-  ^tf^- 
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a     herhmToua    plant,    clothed    with    daramy  ^  it  Brat  bemime   knmvi 
doint,  with  the  k'jivcs  ol'  tlie  rt>t>t  ohiong,  those  ,  Virginia,  where  the    l-- 
of    tlio    stem   acuminate  and    seasilc;    coroUn    nuaintcd  with    iw   properties.     Oi   the 
KiIvcr-«ihapG<l,  witli   a  lonp    tnbe,   ami   rather    species  it  is  that  which  is  must  ixunruoulv 
une<jua]  it-ftmcnts.  This  tohacco  U  niihlfr  ihaii     vulwl  in  gardens  aa  an  ornament-    It 
that  pnxluced  by  the    N.  tabaciuu,  and  but  a    cuUivated  in  Kiir(.i[>c  for  the  purpMe  of 
small  quantity  is  consumed  in  En^dand. — A'li^.  i  in^c.     It  is  grown  over  all  the  plains  of 
"  I  Indies  in   the   Himalaya  up  to  7,400 

^  U'iwt  on  the  Chenab  to  11.000  (cot    The 
E»o-    species  are   howt-ver  iu  some  ctftacs 

Tit. 

UltR. 

HlXD. 


«ai 


Cyf. 


MCOTIANA  UUSTICA,  Linn. 


KaUnr-tiunAlca,  Cuiufut 
Taaiuitfi  i'uis. 

Kngliw  totncco,         Hko 
Symn 
Qodaverj  „ 


&Llonit'«  tobncco, 

ll:inprin-t4b(tx, 
Tuii.tkti, 

Kiiiknlti  Urualni, 

Tu  iNKM-onuroso, 


Sp. 


Schrank    haa   de»tTibe<l    a   large    numt 
rarieties  of  the  annmon   tobaoco, 
die  size  onrl  form  of  tlieir  leaves,  a«  well 
colour  and  form  of  their  corollas.     TW*! 
lliis  plant  ina  native  ofEuroi>e,A«i«,  Africa,    ^*^  .*«   '^'f  one  must  commonly  ctnploj 
and  America,  but  grows  on   the   c^t   of  tlie  ■  "*^*''"c  t-»':u-co  and  c.garj.     Mr.  Iloylc 
Mediterranean,  and   Uience  finds   its  way  into  I  ^"^  on  the  anthunty  ot  the  I'ersian   worl 
India,  where  it  is  highly  valued,    u  has  a  her- |  .^^'^"^^f?;*^*^-^**"*  |^*^ '""^^^"*'-^^^^^ 
baceous  *piare  stem,  with  jietiolate ovate  quite  |  '"  -*•  "'  ^^^-^  <*•  '*•  '*'^^^>  ^'^"'^^  ^^^  ^ 


entire  leave* ;     tube     of    corolla    cylindrical 

longer   thnn    ihe  calyx  ;  segmenii  of  the  limb* 

rounrJinh,  obtuse.     It  wa*  the  fir*!  species    that 

was  introduced  into  Knghind    fcir  gniwlli  frtim 

America.     It  grow.-i  very   well  in  that  climate, 

and  in^mo  places  i^  ahnosi  naturaltHud.    The 

tobaccos  of  Sulonica  and  I^takkin,   which   arc 

much  esteemed,  appear  to  he  thcprorhicc  ofN. 

rustica.  From  tlic extensive  mnge  of  chmate  and 

difference  of  situation  which  ih'w  plant  occupies, 

its  clinmrtor*  ^utfcr  L-onsiderabte  chimge  ;  hence 

a  number  of  varirtici    have    been   described. 

Dr.    Hooker   writing  of  this   species,   says,   to 

wind  up  the  feast,   we  hod  pipe»  of  excellent 

mild  yellow  C'hinese  lobat-co  cidlcd  '*  'IWjing/*  •  •'  •■ 

made  from  Nicotinna  rustica.  which  is  cuitivat-  ,  "*«w<"'t  "«"»•  •'<'»'•-  ^^l  it,  p.  232. 

od    in    East  Tibet  and,    anr^rding  to    M.    M.  I       MC^OTUIS,  tlie  rpieen  mother  of  the 

Htic  an-i  Gabet    in  West  China.    It    resembles    Babylon  ;    she    counselled   rcsistcnce 

in   riavour   the    finest  Syrian  tobacco,  and    is    f'yrus,    but  after  a  seige  of  two  yean, 

most    agreeable    when    the    smoke   w     jiassed  |  drained  the  Euphrates  iiitothetrcnchceirh' 

throni;h  the  nose.     Under  various  names,   it   is  I  h:»d  dug  around  the  city,  and  his  soldiers  en 


the  reign  of  Jelal-ud-din  Akbnr  pndahah.  Fr 
India   tobacco  proltahly  found   its   way  to 
Malayan  fKininsuln  and  China,   though 
quotes  the  authority  f)t    Pallas,  Loureiro. 
Rumphius,   who   think    tobacco  was 
China  at  a  period  anterior  to   the  discovi 
the  New  World.     The  common  tobacco  of  j 
(Nicotiana    tabacum)  is  much    iniport«<l' 
Tibet,  whore  it  is  called  "  Tumma, 
a  corruption  ot  the  Persian  **  T»i; 
is  said  ti  fetch  tlie  enormous  pn- 
lb.  at  Lhassa,  which  is  sixty  titii- 
India,     Kice  at  I^hassa,  when  clh 
for  5  lbs. ;  it  Is  all  bought  up  fur  rntinnR  for 
Chinese    soldiery. — AViy.    Ciyr,  ;    i}r.i.    \f.ix^' 


cultivrtioil  at  many  otlier  places  in  the  Panjab, 
Mnltiin.  Utishiarpur,  Delhi,  Hurriann,  i&c,  also 
in  the  gangctic  Doab,  Uudh,  &c.,  it  appejire  to 
l>e  this  sjiccies  that  is  grown  to  some  extent  in 
C<^joch  ISahiir.  Rimgpur,  and  A«ftra,  Efu/.  Cy<i.  ; 
/>.  J.  L.  iiUwartf  M.D.;  Punjab  Plantg\  HooWr 
Himm.  Journal, 

NIUOTIANA  TABACUM.  Linn. 
N.  tuvanensis.  L^. 


Uujjir  bbanf.  An. 

ralui,  }tcM«. 

Comtoun  tolnoro,  „ 
VirKini4n  tobnoro,  „ 
lIcatM  tt-U  ivitii*,  M 

Swe«t  9(*4*ntr*J  tob»oco,  „ 

T*ni*kbu«  Itfxn. 


I'uuli&ku 
Tumb«lcu« 

TaiiMku, 

&tll4SlrBL  [WHTB 

UfaumrH-|iAtnt. 
f>oun-kolu, 

rn^hnku. 


Uiim. 


,  Mamt. 

Mj 


Siivou. 
Tah. 


it,    through   tlie  hod  of  the  rivt-r,  and  opei»f«<l] 
the  gates  for  the  rest  of  his  nrmv,  A.n.  JSf^. 

NIDAM  PAINl,  Malcal.     A  Malabar 
which  means  long   Paini,     It  grows  to 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  seventy  feet 
and   pnxluces  a  sort  of  varnish  which   is 
with  wooil  oil  for  painting  wood.     The 
use  the  spars  for  rafting  timber  down  the  Tift 
and  for  the  yards  of  small  vessels.    It  is  a 
of  little  value  being  neither  strong  nor 
— Ef/ifr^  Forests  of  Malnhnr  wW  Can  < 

NlbAM     HHETn,    Male.%l.     M 
amplexiraulc,  lioxft, 

MDANA,  Sa.xs.  A  fint  cause,  from 
prep,  and    cla,  to   give.     Nidhee,  Saxs^ 


This  ipocim  is  said  u^  hnvi*  h<wn    imported  '  nee.  prep,  and  dha,  tn  pl.ioc. 
from  KngUnd  ii  Imr.  It  isahpr-  i       Nlt>l  1)1  TirNCHrVl).  It.  Wihie  I 

bvft^iraA  |.brit,   .  !  ,,|.i,.T,i..hMoo-        .NilMJH  L)E  LA  CHINA,  Si-.    Kii 

I'  I     np-.it*. 

I      NIUICA,      Tkc.      Desman  thus     trW^uf 
a  aatjvw  m  the  \V wl  Jndra,  where  '  Willcl. ;    IK.  and  J.;  A  U,  X,'J 
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native  Hakim  and  Baiiia,  as  aromatic  adjunrti  lo 
tive  or  bitter  remedies.  In  Bc*iij.ti1  tl»ey 
given  to  nureet,  in  Uie  boUef  tJiat  they 
the  secretion  of  milk,  and  facts  t«nd 
to  corroborate  that  opinion.  In  ertiptiona  of 
iho  akin,  the  see<l8  reduced  ti>  powder  and 
'fkiized  with  »e«imum  oil,  are  much  used  as 
external  application.  The  seed  will  sel- 
bc  preiw:ribe<l  in  substance.  The  tinc- 
ture is  a  useful,  warm  atimulant,  and  may 
be  aildcd  conveniently  to  numerous  drauglita 
»nd  mixtures  intended  for  other  purposes.  The 
popuLir  miide  of  giving  the  ni^rella  to  nuncs 
is  by  mixing  the  powdered  seed  with  curry,  to 
which  hnwevcr  it  communicate*  a  very  heavy 
and  disagreeable  flavour.  The  price  of  the 
teed  in  the  basaars  is  fmm  one  to  two  annas 
tlie  seer  =  2  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  tincture 
<if  it  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  Dose,  half 
fluid  drachm  to  two  drachma.  To  prevent 
injury  in  furs,  feathers,  Ixx^ks,  papers  and 
clothes  tliat  arc  lodged  in  trunks,  book  cases, 
&c. ;  it  is  useful  to  place  along  with  them 
small  packets  of  camphor ;  or  Utile  cup  of 
camj-hor  dissolved  in  alcohol :  packets  of  Nigclla 
sativa,  the  "  kala  jira"  of  tlie  bazaars  :  piece« 
of  the  r«x>tB  of  the  Aconitimi  ferox,  the  dread- 
ful •*  bish  ;"  '•  Ati  Sinj!cea  bish,"  or  bislmak  of 
the  bazaars,  may  also  be  used,  but  its  higldy 
i»f<noua  effect.<4  on  animal  life.  re<juire  its  use 
io  b«  hiul  recourse  ui  with  tlic  create**!  precau 


to  0 

^iho 

^HBliZ( 

I 
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Hi!rD.>  of  Ravi,  Ilamiltooia  suavedetis,  AmAi 
also  Dnphnc  oleoides,  (bhat)  uiggi,  UuD.,  it(b 
WikAlr^emia  salicifulia. 

NlGIIANTl.SiKB.  AGIcwary  oftheVcd 
MGHT  OF  H>WEU  amongst  In 
7th  night,  of  the  7th  n»onth,  of  the  ,  . 
of  a  man's  age,  is  termed  Bhimarairi,  or  Nsk 
of  Power!  and  is  considered  llic  end  of  a 
natural  life.  AAer  that,  a  hindoo  is  coutdM 
exempt  from  all  insUtubed  obsermncea. —  fftl 
Ohm. 

NIGHT-BLOWING    CEREU3.   or    Nighl 
flowering  Cereus,  Ejco.    Cereus  glandiflorui. 

NIGHTINGALE.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  m  !^ 
Himalayan  Journal,  twice  notices  "  the  Nighl 
ingale,'  as  having  been  heard  by  him  ;  but  i 
a  time  of  tlie  year  at  which  no  real  nigbtii 
gale  ever  sings.  The  true  nightingale  r«pilM 
ly  ceases  to  sing,  somewhat  abruptly,  about  tfc 
beginning  of  the  mcmth  of  June,  and  this  alik 
whether  it  has  yuung  to  tend  in  the  wild  stall 
or  when  confined  in  a  cage ;  and  oaptire  nifhi 
ingnlcs  re-commence  their  song,  il*  in  bisll 
and  vigour,  about  January,  and  continue  in  fii 
song  (nr  two  months  or  more  before  tbeir  «i 
brotliren  arrive  frurn  tltcir  80Ut}icrii 
This  bird  never  sings  out  of  season.  Dr. 
kcr's  "  nightingale*'  refers  to  some  other 
and  must  probably  to  the  Shama.  **  On  iha  41 
October,"  be  remarks,  '*  I  licanl  the  nigbtu 
gale  for  the  tirst  time  in  tlie  season  ;"  and  w)m 


.  Cups  of  carbohc  atid  nre  useful.    Tlie  oil  ,  nt  I'cmiongchi  (a  former  capital  of  Sikbim), 
m  N.  sativa  seeds,  U  a  clear  and  coloiu-less  but ,  Januarj',  be  notices  that   *•  nightingale*  witt 


'Xatber  visdd  nih  It  is  employed  |)rim:ipally  na 
a  medicine.  It  is  called  jungle  jeerah  oil  in 
Mysoro.— 0'<S/wM^A.i>.  1G4 ;  Boi^^./'Aar.,^  430. 

NIGELLA  SEED. 
^Shun«z,  Aa.    KuUnii,  OtnL 

MuffreU.  Bawft.    lUU-nra,  Hua). 

K'.iiin.nn.  l>cx.    KoUnu;  RaU-jtra,         „ 

.1,  „        SUh  (Uiuih.  Puns. 

versMd,    Bko.     Kri»hn«  jir»k»,  SA-va- 

.**iD-ill         .,         „         f.        Kftloodooroo,  SntoB. 

Flut»-(»5^«d,  EoYTT.     Ciirin  mm«um,  TxM. 

Oemoin  nigviU,  0«».     Mulla  jiUkara,  Tat. 

Mslsntliion,  ^a. 

These  seeds  have  a  great  resemblance    to 


deiiciously    ni^ht   and    morning,   whl^ 
surprised  u.%  as  the  minimum  tliermonK 
to  2S*^,  and  the  ground  next  day   was 
with  hiiar  frusi.     These    birds   migrate 
in    <  )ctiiHer    and    November,   lingering 
Himalayan  valley's  till  tlie    cold  cf  early 
drives    Oiem    further    south    tu    th*-    pi 
India,    whence    they    return    mirth   in 
and   April/'     but    among   the   numcroi 
lections  of  Sikhim   birds   exaniiiied,   no 
men  of  a    nightingale  has  ever  occi 
is   the  hirii  enumerated   in  Mr.   Ht 
of  the  si<ecies  inhabiting    that    region, 
Calliope  cumtscbatkensis,  a   delicate  litt 


coane  guupowder,  are  tri»ngiilar,  slightly  com- 

nr«ai0d,  dbtuse  sdjove  with  oblique  bnsc9,  rug<t9e, 

black  ©xlemallv,  internally  of  a  greenish  white    much  like  a   nightingale,  but    with  a 

hue.     They  have  a  strong  aromatic  t»dour,  and  j  ruby-throat,  which  is  not  rare  in  tlie  v 

flavour   resembling  sawafras  or  cnbclw.     They  i  Calcutta  during  the  cold  season,  arrives 

are  used  in  medicine  by  the  natives,  as  an  surv 

matic  adjunct  to  purgative  or  bitter  remedies ; 

and  aUo  in  curries  and  pickles. 

NIGER.  Awoi/>-i^Twr.    The   black  seeds  of 
Swamum  oriencaln. 

NIGER.  Ur     Ulack. 

NIGER,  nee  Indigo. 

NIGOI,  HiM(..,..rKulu,  ^.»  DBphatcttuuk 
S,-      [•  K 14  of  Bac^iir ; «ad  the  8aa- 


MCKil. 


also 


fulcnni. 


alap    Pbul  goliuda. 


in  April,  with  the  snowfleck,  tu  the 
Kolyma  district"  in  Northern  Siberia,  aa 
told  by  Von  Wrangcll ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  last  of  them  have  lefl  Bengal 
remarkable  that  this  bird  has  never 
in  the  ver^*  numerous  c»llections 
Himalaya  examined  hitherto ;  though 
and  non-migratory  species  of  tlio  same 
(C  pecturalis),  peculiar,  so  far  as  knowa 
HtuiaJaya,  is  of  oommna  nocurrencc 
coUectinns.     It  is,  however,  rnumcrateri 
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NILA  QHIRIA. 


MfSt  of  tKe  binis  of  Nepa! :  the  C. 

LGQsis  dvus  Qot  ft*eiu  to  breo'i  exten- 

ItvWy   on  this  aiile  of  tlie  snow  :  although  the 

d«i^   binU  may  not  k&ve  to  Had    tlieir  waj 

^Wso  far  as  to  Northum  Liberia  to  pass  l)ie 

fiin.tnvr       The   nightingale   of   the    Kiigliah 

io  Ceylou  is  the  davaJ-biril  or  dial- 

pyejchufl  aaul&rU).    Tlie  mnre  sombre 

of  the   female  which  is  seldom  seen 

luaJd,  except  during  tlie  breeding  season 

'  !ved  inanj.   The  song  of  lliis  sjiecies  is 

'   •;(,  and   it  fretjuenily  imitates  the 

r  birds.    In  habits  fanulitir,  it  is  a 

tttUAnt  of  the  gardens,  where  it  jjours 

■^   welcome    notes    in    tlie   afterno«m  or 

',  and  like  its  rival  redbreast,  sin^m 

un  waits  a    short  time  for  anot^ier 

wkodiuLi  lo  reply. — JSlyih  in  Indian  Field  ; 

rr  JAK  OF  CEYLON,   Caprimulgus 

;irr  SUADE  oil,  OUof  Atropa  beJk- 

MGlMHA-SriUNA,  Saws.   Nigraha  sig- 
oifies  diifavour,  and  stliana,  place. 
MtiAMAXA,  Sank.    A  sure  decision,  from 
11.,  and  gum  to  move. 
•   POLYNKSlAiN  FAMILY,  sec  India. 
ilAL.  amnngn  the  Gond,  a  helot  race. 

VNG,  the  Sikh  Kects,  and  Nihang  heUevc 

anak  Baba ;  but  the  muiiners  and  dress  of 

latter  arc  ijuite  different  I'rom  those  of  the 

fimnrr.      The  Nihang  sect    were   careless   of 

own   lives,  and  oonse:(uently  of  those  of 

, — iVoAuH  LoTt  JourtieifSj  p^  9. 

A.  HiSD.     Saccharumserai-clecumbens. 

NI.  HuTD.     See  Injni. 

RAN.  sec  Kaffir,  Nejran. 

Row,    llie  natives  of  Nijrow,  who  have 

:i;inie  of  Tajik.  Imvc  become  bet- 

Lri«  Uian  they  were  in  the  time  of 

!ieir  valour  and  ditHcult  country 

.     iy  been  sufficient  to  preserve  their 

Okiqicndence.     They  are  nunieroas  and  well 

itmed,  baring  all  muskets.     I'hc  I'ushai  fami* 

Dm  in  the   vicinity  of  Nijrow   are  a  distinct 

(Mnmsnity,  but  on  a  good  uuderstanding  with 

Uicjr    neighbours.     Tlieir    largest    village    is 

Jb^pi*  An<^  ^ey  are  represented  as  extremely 

^^■nstilc.     Here,  as    in    otiier  valleys,    are 

VEvlanro  of  mines  and  cares. — Masaons  Jont' 

^»ey$,  rtU.  i,  p,  222. 

MKjVH,  Aji.,HErD.,PRRB.  Marriage, amongst 
mahooiedAns,  Nikah  namali,  ilic  murriFure  ccr- 
ttfia[«.  In  Arabia.  Kgypt,  and  I'ereia  the 
bikah  is  the  pnncipal  marriage  ceremony.  In 
bulia,  A  noarriage  coutiued  to  tlie  nikah,  is 
dttstd  diffepatable,  or  it  is  witli  »ome  pcx^^n 
<f  inlcnsr  ntok.  In  tlie  case  of  a  spinster  of 
flfpal  fftak,  the  abadi  or  rejoidngs  hiHting  for 
^daytput  9U  the  rtligious  ceremonial  of  the 
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nikah  into  the  shade.  Tlie  nikaJi  engagement, 
though  inferior  to  marriage,  is  atill  respectable. 
It  is  common  wlicre  the  condition  of  the  parties 
is  too  UQe\|uaI  to  admit  of  one  more  public. 
NikuJi  and  8hadee  arc  often  in  India  used 
synonymously,  as  meaning  the  marriage  or  the 
marriage  ceremonial  of  llie  mahomedana.  'i'ho 
Nikah,  however,  is  the  form  of  wi^rds  used  by 
the  Kazee  in  uniting  the  couple  and  the  shadec 
or  rejoicings,  are  all  additional,  and  may  be 
lengthened  or  curtailed  at  the  will  of  the  rela- 
tivos.  About  Delhi,  tlie  ceremony  of  Nikali 
would  appear  to  he  styled  •*  liurat."  The 
Sliadee  ceremonial  in  India  is  generally  used 
only  wliere  the  bride  is  a  spinster  and  of  equal 
rank  with  the  husband. — Mi»UoUn$  Central 
/;k/iV4,  Vol,  i,7>.  30i?. 

N1K.AIA  is  identified  by  Genl.  Cnnnin;^ham. 
with  Kabul,  The  town  of  that  name  on  the 
Ilydaspes,  i.-^  identi  tied  with  Mong. 

NIKAKSHA,  see  liavnna. 

NIKALOO,  see  Kazzilbash,  Kajar. 

NIKAIil,  Hnn>.     Castanea  imiica. 

NI-KEI,  Japax.     Cinnnmomum  loureirii. 

NIKEPHOKUS,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

NIKILUiNA,  IIlvd.     Bleaching. 

NIKKI,  Hmo.     SmaU, 

NIKKI  HKKKAU.  Hi»».    Grewia  roiKu, 

NIKKI  JAPIIROTI,  IlntD.  Balio3i>ermum 
indicum. 

NIKKI  KANDRU,  Hind.  Rhamnus  i>ersica. 

NIKU,  HrNi*.  Khod'xlendron  campanuiatum. 

NIL,  SiNon.   Sapphire. 

NIL,  Arab.,  Bknq,,  IIinik,  Pers.,  Srxon. 
Indigo,  also  ladigofera  tinctoria,  Liim.j  also  blue 
color.  When  used  in  tlie  Panjab  for  indigo,  it 
is  usually  written  with  the  word  *'  Icabuda"  after 
it,  to  distinguLsh  it  from  tlie  word  "  til,"  which, 
in  vernacular,  differs  only  in  ime  point. 

Nil  ka  bij,  the  sccdd. 

Nil  safa  or  Nil  wilayiti,  Prussian  blue,  Ferro- 
cyanadc  of  iron. 

NIL,  or  Lil,  IIinD.    Portax  pictns,  Jerdon, 

NILA,  or  Naila  jidi,  Ti.  Semecarpus 
anacardium,  Linn, 

NILAB,  trom  nil  *  blue,'  and  ab  *  water ;' 
hence  the  name  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  and  in 
India.  Siod  or  Sindbu,  appears  to  be  a 
Scythian  word.  Sin,  in  the  Tatar,  tsin  in 
Chinese,  *  river.'  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  its 
higher  cotirsc  termed  it  aba  sin,  *  parent 
stream ;'  and  thus,  very  probably,  AbysuniA 
was  formed  by  the  Arabians  ;  *  the  country  on 
the  Nile,' or  aba  sin. — Tod*9  Bajastftan^     Voi, 

i.  2'-  ^l^- 

NILA  BARUDENA  or  Valoothala,  Tkl. 
Solan ummelongena,  Brinjal. 

NO-ACHIRA,  fiUi.EAi,.  Portulaca  quadri- 
ilda,  Linn. 

NILA  GHTRIA,  also  Nila  ghiria  kbumc. 
Sans.     Clitoria  ternatea. 
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NIl.AiilKI,  M'v  Irtfrnptioiofl. 
NlLA-nUMMATU.  Datura  fastuoaa. 
NIIJV  KAl,  Pahjad.   Trichodesma  indicum, 
B.  Br. 


KILK. 

tiopin,  and  Nuhio,  rtmch  Egypt  in  t}i 
of  June,  whon  the  Nile  begin-i  to  rbn-  :< 
The  little  plains  which  frmge  its  \y\- 
the  Thehaid  to  a  LTXjater  w  less  wi.i'  ■ 


NiLiVJCiVNTAH,   a   name  of  Siva,  froai  his  '  overflowed,  and,  during  the  monihji  of  A 


haying  a  blue  tliK»at,  in  consequence  of  Itaviiig 
drmnk  the  poison  produced  at  the  churning  of 
tho  ocean. — Cole,  Myth,  Bind.,  p.  3'JO,  Sec 
Vidyai  Viahnu. 

^fILAKIL,  limn.  G«ntian5  karroo.  Wall. 

NILAKRAI,  HiKD.  Crozuphora  tinctoria,  iiJao 
Trichodcsma  indica,  also  Cynogloasum  niicr&n- 
thum. 

NILAM,  Hind.,  Maj.at.     Sapphire. 

NILAM,  lIcfD.     BaUaat. 

NILAM,  Tam.     Public  auction. 

NILAMBAllAM,  Tbl.  Barleria  ccenilea, 
R.  iii,  p.  39,  the  blue  BarleriA,  ftbo  aome 
species  of  £ranthemum. 

Nn.AM-PALA,  Maleal..  Tam.  Wrightia 
tomentosa,  Rom.  ct  *Seh.  A  Malabar  tree  that 
grows  to  about  twelve  or  flllcen  inches  in 
diameter :  itij  not  of  much  consideration  ;  it  pro- 
duces a  small  fruit  which  is  used  by  the  natives 
medicinally. — Edye,  Forests  of  MaUihtr  atul 
Caiuira. 

NILAN,  HcTD.     Crozophora  tinctoria. 

NTLA  NlttGANDA,orNikiurglioondi,  Sa»9. 
Justicia  gaiidarusaa. 

MLANJANAM,Tel.  Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

NILA  PALA.  Tam.  A  small  tree  of  Mala- 
bar, the  wood  of  which  is  very  clfjse-grained ; 
it  is  used  in  house-work.  Tlie  root  is  aned  as 
a  medicine,  and  applied  in  casts  of  rheumatism ; 
this  tree  in  Trnvuncore.  is  sacred. — ii/y^, 
Foregts  of  Mftlnhir  arul  Cnnara, 

NILAPANAC;  KALANGU,Taji.  The  root 
of  Curculi;j(>  on-hioitla*,  Ottrt. 

NILA  TIIAUI,  Hind.     Cuscuca  macranlha. 

NRA  TUTIA.  also  Neelft  tutia,  Htsd.  Blue 
stone  :  SuiphntA  of  o^ppor,  )Uue  vitnul.  ThL*« 
is  extracted  from  copjier  ore.  Tin*  stone  is 
pulverized  and  is  thrown  into  earthen  reosels 
filled  with  wator,  and  allowi'd  Xu  stand  during  , 
the  nij;ht.  afit^r  wliioli  rlit*  lirpud  \i  peiurotl  into 
another  vcmi?!  and  the  crystAls  nf  blue  vitriol 
obtained  by  sfiontaiu'oiw  ovap<iration  nf  the 
liquid  in  the  same  way  a^  alum. — I^wttts 
J/anJ-hook,  Scan.  Frod.  Fuftjal/^  p.  67. 

NILA  IIS.VRIKA  or  Nila  uidiarika.  Tki. 
Phvllajitliua  niniri.  Lam. 

NILA  VALUTHANA,  of  RhLi-dc.  8yn.  of 

animi  nndon^ena,  lAnn. 

NILA-VA\1LI,  Tn.     Vitex  trifolia. 

**         '     ^       'iligDOTchioidos. 


>don, 
k«.y, 

Th*   rmins  frmo   the  mnuntaina   to 
of  Abynmia,  (luiriog  through  Meroe» 

J  as 


N 


September  and  October,  the  fields  in  the 
became  a  sheet  of  water,  leaving  tJie 
on  the  raised  mounds  standing  like  m> 
islands  in  the  ocean.  Why  dbere  was 
water  in  the  Nile  in  the  digest  scaaoD  of 
year,  was  a  aubject  of  never^eating 
wit}i  the  ancient  travellers  and  writers  on 
sics.  Thales  said  that  im  waters  were  held 
at  its  muutluj  by  the  Etesian  winds,  which 
irom  the  north  during'  the  summer  moni 
and  Democritus  of  Abdora  said  that  these 
carried  heavy  rain  clouils  to  Kthiopia  ;  wh< 
the  north  winds  do  not  begin  to  blow  till 
Nile  haa  risen.  The  Nile  begins  every 
to  rise  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  com 
rising  40  or  50  days  ;  it  ttien  falls  by  d( 
tillf  in  the  end  of  May.  next  year,  it  is  a 
lowest.  The  causes  of  its  rise  are  now 
known.  During  the  hot  mouths  nf  the 
rain  falls  every  day  in  Hahbeflh  W  Abj 
and  all  that  rain-water  is  coUdcted  into 
Nile,  which,  from  its  entrance  into  Egypt  till 
it  reaches  the  aea,  runs  through  a  wide  val«. 
It  does  not  rise  alike  high  through  all  figTpftii 
At  Cairo  the  fiill  height  is  at  leait  34  Ml 
above  its  ordinary  level.  At  Rosetta  and  Da* 
niieita  it  is  only  four  feet.  At  Cairo,  the  Nil* 
being  confined  to  one  channel,  betw.  -  ' 
banks,  must  necessarily  rise  to  a  mud. 
hci^'ht  than  nciircr  tltt*  sea,  where  it  is  dii 
into  two  streoiits,  oiler  running  over  so 
barren  grmind,  and  forming  so  mujiy  lak«i.  The 
branch  upon  which  lioscttu  stands,  is  only  060 
feet  bnmd  ;  and  that  by  Oamictta,  not  mora 
than  UlO.  .\s  soon  as  the  Nili!  begins  to  ris*. 
all  the  canals  intended  to  convey  the  walflS 
through  the  country,  are  shut  and  di 
They  are  kept  idiut,  however,  till  the  rivtff, 
to  a  certain  height  which  is  indicated  by 
Nilomctcr  in  the  tsle  of  tlic  l^idda.  A  sha^ 
attends  fur  this  purfKkse,  by  the  niikkian,  uul 
gives  notice,  (roxn  time  to  time,  of  the  ruuzig  iif 
the  nver,  tn  a  nniuher  of  poor  persons  who 
wait  at  Fostat  for  tlie  informniioit,  and  ruA 
itistantly  to  puttlish  it  in  the  strceta  of  Caim. 
They  return  every  liay  Ut  Forttat,  at  a  certain 
hour,  to  Icam  frtini  tlic  shaikh,  how  many 
inches  llie  river  ha^  risen.  And  its  rise  is  crcry 
day  proclainied  in  pulUic,  till  it  rcAcbc*  tho 
dxed  height,  at  which  the  canals  are  [•<  "■  "^  ^ 
1a  be  unlocki^  ;  tJic  usual  tax  is  then  ; 
the  wat<!ra,  to  th^  sultan,  and  a  good  yi;.ti  i  x- 
jjcctnl.  The  canal  at  Cairo  is  first  ojw^ned,  and 
tlien,  fluccoasively,  all  the  other  great  canak 
d(twn  to  the  sea.  Between  the  dyke  of  tKe 
canal  of  Cairn,  and  the  Nile,  a  pillar  of  earth 
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;  Iieight  to   whirh 

i:r»  arc  eX[»ecteH  Ui  rise.     'Vhia 

Ancs,  or  the  bride,  und  serves 

ctcr,  for  the  use  of  the  com- 

When  tiie  waters  enter  the  canal, 

carried  away   hy  the   current.     A 

ch  prevaileiJ  amnngthe  ancient 

tefl  them  to   the   imputn- 

ry  year  n  virgin  to  the 

Jpftifie^    in     Arabic,    both     a 

ibe  time  of  the  aun*9   entering  the 

oer;    u  wltich    season,    the  great 

n    Ab\'ssinia,  wtiich    (>cca«iim    the 

the    Nile. — Sharpg'g   Histonj    of 

.  t,  pp.   4,  401  ;  Nifhuhrn    TraveU^ 

8ee  Iran,  Siam,  Vishnu. 
WAR,  sec  India. 

I,  or  Nil-yiu»,  Hlnd.  Portax  trajjo- 
ooe  of  the  largt:«t  and  xno^t  magni- 
tfiim  antclopea  being  npwards  of  4 
the  jihoulder;  it  resides  in  the 
India,  b  a  vicioiu  animal,  of 
temper,  and  even  when  dome^ 
th  violent  and  changeable. 
IltKD.  The  raunal  pheasant,  Lopho- 

and  Kurg  mountains  to  tlie  north 
valley,  risca  abruptly  to  8,000 
ihe  Nilghiri  range,  and  is  con- 
as  the  mouiiLuind  of  Kurg  at 
e  elevation.     The  rain-faJl  which 
to  thu  westward,  \a  nuich  diminished 
Ing  the  axis  of  the  chain  at  Doda- 
00  inches  ;  ami  at  Utacamund  only 


6,166  Ft. 

.  fi4*0F 

.<■*•»-•» 6,407  M 

.  fi3'4 

Wrain.  7,1^7  ,. 

.  fil'O 

L 100....   N420  „ 

.56-0 

dialect  hajt  !ipeci:U  aHlnities   with 

juid   the   HadriL'a  of  the  same  hilLs 

1  cculiarities.     Fiirtlier 

.iL-ers  have  their  own 

u.     The  injiular  lanfaiages  of 

>vincc,  or  iJiijae  of  Ceylon,  the 

tho  Maldives,  also  belong  to  the 

uiily.   Tho  closely  connected  Tamil 

of  the  Si-mth,  of  which  Todavaand 

y  be  considered  (is  gnb-nlialccts,  the 

«  east,  and  the  central  Kamataka, 

ve  exterminated  or  absorbed  the 

ontinental  dialect*,  of  the   Ibnner 

icli  the  physical  evidence  of  a 

ict  tribc"*  having  been  scattered 

Tiidia.  in  its  barbarous  era,  leaves 

That  the  Dra\idian  race  did  not 

St  into  India  the  civilization  which 

southern  nations  |NMsess,  as 

idy  did  iheirj,  appears  to  be 

when  we  consider  the  antique 

inea  of  the  dialocta  of  the  i 
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Orond,  Khond.  and  Toda,  the  vrry 
archaic  and  barbarous  character  of  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  widely  separated  tribes  which 
speak  tliem,  and,  above  all,  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  of  these  ilialucts  tu  those  of  the 
ciWlized  nations,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothe^iis  that  tlie  former  originated  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  non-Druvidian  dialects  of 
rude  aborigiiuil  tribes,  through  the  influence  of 
the  intrusive  and  dominant  race.  The  known 
ethnic  facta  of  all  kinds  lead  us  directly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  uncivilized  Dravldiun-speak- 
ing  tribes  are  no  utiier  Uian  geuuini^  Dravidi- 
ans  who  have,  in  great  measure,  escaped  the 
culture  which  the  more  exposed  tribes  have 
received,  and  thas  preserve  a  condition  of  the 
race  certainly  not  more  barbarous  than  that 
which  cliaracterized  it  when  it  first  entered. — 
Journ,  /nd,  ArfJi.^  iVo.  IV,  and  Aj>ril  and 
Maif,  1853,  p.  208.     See  India,  Ncilghorries. 

NtU  ClllClTU,  Tkl.  Indigofern  tinotoria,  L. 

NILI-K.Vl-MARA,  Caw.  Nili-kai-maram, 
Tam.     Emblica  ollicinalis,  Qmrin, 

NILINI,  Trl.     Indigo. 

ML-ISli.\ND,  HixD.     Clitorea  ternatea. 

NILIUM — ?  Panicum  miliaceum,  millet. 

NILJAPA,HiND.  Blue.  Hibiscus  atriatillorus. 

NIL-KALMI,  Beso.,  Hjnp.  I^harbitis  nU, 
Oioisy.  Ipoma?a  cacrulea. 

NiLKANTII,IIi5D.  Gentianakurroo,  Wall., 
also  Clitorea  teruatca. 

MLKANTH,  a  name  of  Siva.     See  Vishnu. 

NILKANTllI,  HiJii).  Ajuga  bracieata,  aleo 
Crozophora  tinctoria,  also  Crozophora  plicata. 

NILKATrEl,  Hind.  Helioteropium  brevi- 
folium. 

NILK.VTTA  ROnU.  Snioir.  Clitorea  ter* 
natea,  Linn*  ;  Raxh. ;   W.  <Si'.  A, 

NILLA-PANE,  Tam.  Curculigo  orchioide*, 
QiT.rt.     Stie  Mfxjsli,  Musli. 

NILLA  TIliTAVA.  Mausal.  Ocyraum  sanc- 
tum, Linn. 

NII-LE  .MAKAKEYA,  see  Ceylon,  Suryn^ 
vansa. 

NILHO,  Siscn.  A  Ceylon  plant.  When 
the  blossoni  of  tlie  nilho  tWlcs,  tho  seed  forms ; 
this  is  a  sweet  little  kernel,  with  the  llavour  of 
a  nut.  The  bees  now  leave  the  coantry,  and 
the  jungles  sutldenly  swarm,  as  though  by 
magic,  with  pigeons,  jungle-fowl  and  rat.  At 
length  the  seed  is  shed  and  the  nilho  dies. — 
Baker  g  HifU,  p.  ;J05.    See  Golunda  rat. 

NILLUR,  IliND.  Vitis  tpiadrangularis  or 
Ciaatifl  quadrangularis,  Wall.  Nillur-ka-binj, 
DuK.     Its  seed. 

NIL  NARAY,  Tam.   Bustard  :  Otis  tarda. 

NILAGURH  or  Ilindor.  The  chief  ot  this, 
belongs  to  a  Rajjwot  family.  A  sunnud  wa« 
granted  in  1815.  The  population  at  the  last 
census  was  49,678.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
Rupees  60,000. 
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NIMATt. 


Mnux. 


"ll-Ui  Ait,  Hijfu.  Nytnphaja  lolua,  N.  alba,    carved   temples,   &c.,    yet   roiuaio   ai 

pli:ua    Barw;ini,  and  oUier  places  in  iVuut  Nil 


i\w  edilile    lutiw  is   nyti 
btikki,   lUo   root,   nilofar 


tukli- 


N.  pubesceiw, 
cdulia,  nili^far 
mi.  the  sec^U. 

NIUiUTCHA,  Si^oH.  Gutittardaapeciwwv,  L. 

NIL  J'Ai)MA  abo  Lila  phool,  Hwi).  Njin- 
phcea  cjanea. 

NIL-SAFA  or  Nil  wiUyiti,  Hiso.  Pruasian 
blue, 

NIL-TACH  the  Jav,  ii  sacred  to  Rama. 

NILTAVA  MEDANOPS,  the  rerditer  tly- 
catcher,  appears  in  spring,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  common  fly-catchers. 

NILUM,  MikRAL.     Indigofera  antl. 

NILUPAKAJITA.IiKfo.CUiorifttemalea,/i. 

MLUVU  PEN'DALAM,  Tbl.  Diuscorea 
alata^  i.  f.,  upright  ur  standing  yam  from  its 
ohUmg  tubers,— X.  ;  i2.  iii,  797  ;    W.  Ic.  810  ; 

NIMAR  is  the  wcsternmnst  district  of  the 
Central  Pn)vincea  ofBritish  India.  On  the  east  it  i 
marches  with  the  Uoshan;rihnd  district,  ihii  f 
Cbhota  Tawa,  and  its  Irihutiry  the  Gangapat  to 
the  north  and  the  Guii  to  the  south,  marking  its 
boundary  alm(»3t  from  point  to  jxiint;  on  the 
north  it  ^mchcs  the  territories  of  the  ponwar 
of  Dhar  and  of  the  maharaja  llolkar ;  and  on 
tlic  west  it  IS  hounde*!  thn»uj:hout  by  the  domi- 
nions nf  Holkar.  On  the  south  it  meet»  the 
Khandesh  collectoratc  of  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency  and   the   border  of  West  Her:ir.     The 


at  Khandwa  and  near  Aiandhata  in  the 
district.     Before  tlic  inva^on   of  t)ie 
thins,  the  Chauhan  again   seem  to 
covered  A'sirgarh  and  Uio  southern  put 
district.     In  a.  u.   12t>5r  sultan 
returning  from  his   bold  raid   in  t}ie 
took  A'sir,  and  put  all  the  Chauhaj) 
sword,  excepting   one,  whose  descend&als^ 
afterwards  the  rajas  of  llarauti.     The 
rona   of  Pijilod   in   Niniar  also  clainia 
from   the   A'sir  Chauhan,  and  his 
are  iu  great  umasure  supp^rtotl    by   his 
logy  and  family  history.    Northern  Nimft 
this  time  came   into  the  j^wstawJon  af  a 
the  Bhilala  tribe,  and  his  de!*cendants 
to  be  found  in  the  chief  of  Bh:iTn.rarh, 
liataand  Sihini.     The  historian  Forultta  t\ 
a.<itoryofa  ahcpherd-i'.hief  called  A'la, 
over  all  Southern  Nimar  at  the  time  of 
vaAion   of  the   mahomcdans,  and   buiit 
masonry    fort    which    was  caJJe^l 
A'sirgurli  (from   A'sa  and  aliir,   a    \x\ 
The  tale,  however  seems  doubtful.     Ii 
1370,   Malak   Raja  Faruki  obtaine«l 
Ximar,    tiien    uncontjuered,    ix^^xn    tti« 
emperor,   and    af^r   establishing    the 
medan   power  in  tlie  Tapti   valley, 
cecded  by  hi,-*  son  Na-iir  khan,   who 
independence  established   the   Faruki 


modern  district  haa  an   area  of  about  3,3-k> '  ^^*".  Khandesli,  in   \.  i>.    13i)9.     He 


nquare  miles.     Nimar   has  uhvays  been,  as  it 
•till    is,   a   border  land.     The   aboriginal   in- 
habitants even  belong  to  two  distinct  divisions 
— the  BhU  and  Koli  of   Western  India  here 
meeting  the  Gond  and  Kurku  of  the  Kast«rn 
Central    Pr:>vinccs.     HimUio  sacred    Uterature 
Ktates  tliat  Mahishmati,  Uic  modem  Maheewar, 
a  city  of  Prant  Niraar  (nnw  Holkars),  was  tlic 
capital   of  the  Haihaya   kings.     The  Uaihaya 
lAre  said  to  have  been  cx|H.'lled   by   tlu'  brah- 
kns,  who  efitablUhed  the  worship  of  Siva,  in 
te  form  of  the    Linga  Omkar  on  the  island  of 
Iftnilhata,  in  the  river  Narbada.     We  next 
in   Hnjput  poetry   of  ihe   country  being 
led    by    tlic    Chauhan    I'Cajputs    who   held 
A'sirgarh,  though  their  capital  was  at  Mnkavati 
(Garha  Manilla.)     Tliey  were  supporters  of  the 
'gods  of  the  brahmans.  and  appear  tJ>  have  been 
jftt  last  overcome  by  the  Pramara  Rajputs  who 
itablished    the    great    buddlii^st    kingdom    of 
Malwa.     A  branch   of  this  family  called  Tak 
held  A^sirgarh  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
the  do«e  of  tlje  twelfth  century   of  our  era. 
!T«ful   timoi   during    tiiis   (leriod   the    Tak 
A'ljr  ar  "-d    by    the  poet   Chand,  as 

[  ixmics  battling  in  Nortliem 

•gauulUiC  luii  uvuilcr.     During 

P  pviod  thr   Jxir.  —was  paramount 

ta  fOmij^r  and  aumi'iinu   reinaioi  of  fincly- 

no  N 


A  sirgarh  (according  to  Fcrlslita 
Ahir),  and  founded  the  cities  of  Bur) 
and  Zainalmd,  in  honour  of  the  mah< 
shaikhs  liiirhan-ud-din  and  Zoin-ul  1- 
opjiosile  banks  of  tlie  river  T.ipti.  i 
dynasty  held  Khandesh,  with  their 
Burhanpur,  during  eleven  generations, 
A.  u.  I39y  Ui  A.  0.  1000.  Their  indepen^ 
was,  however,  of  a  very  mrxlified  sort,  as 
were  throughout  under  the  suxerainiy  \A 
more  powerful  kings  cither  of  Gujarat  or  Mali 
and  whenever  they  ventured  to  thi 
their  vassalage,  or  attacked  their  ncig^ 
were  quickly  brought  to  tiieir  senAcs  by 
which  t^ey  iu  no  case  succeaafiilly  resisted. 
the  later  disputes,  between  the  uizain  and 
peshwa,  Nimar  was  often  plundered  by 
latter,  until,  by  the  treaty  of  Mun^/e 
northern  Nimar  became  the  ])eahwaV 
1740.  Baji  Rao  pcshwa,  homevir 
same  year  at  Ivaver  on  the  bauks  )': 
bada,  which  he  was  just  about  to  ci 
second  invasion  of  Hindustan.  His 
of  variegatorl  sand-stone  is  still  to  Im.* 
Raver.  Eight  yean  later  his  great  rival  A*i 
Jah  died  at  Burhanpur.  Tlie  Pindhari 
Nimar,  had  their  chief  cainpe  in  tlic 
wilds  of  Handia,  between  the  Nftrba^da  and 
Viudhyan  range.     Chitu,  the  m^^  danog' 

no 


l^itt 


seen 


MMA  QUA89IOIDES. 

usually  frti^ufiited  llic  juni.'le9  of 

Linianpur,  duo  nurth  of  Nimur.     In 

ritisli  tn>Dp«  attacked  the  Pinilhari 

out  of  tiicsc  hauntA.     (^liitn 

g  to  Paohinarlii  and  A'sir- 

dbiren  to  the  Imunt*  he  knew 

killed  by  a  tiger  in   tli«  Sim  Uan 

limanpur,  a  place  still  well  known 

en  u  a  aure  lind  for  tigers. 

on   of  Nimar  nnniKcre  1,90,440 

at  wham    04,806   are    HhU.    Kurku, 

JTwTB  are  scarcely  any  Gund  in  Nimar. 

DfoJacion    of    Nimar    abio    consists  of 

llhaag  ami  other  non-hindoos.  18,446 

^iropcflttu 402 

Bahrain!- 6,»83 

iadvj  immigranta 1,18,608 

18,279 

ilTiralors  in  Nimar  are  the  Knn- 
■  and  Rajjnu  races.  The  lan- 
'ire  of  Iliadi  and  Maraihi,  with 
•  reian  words,  and  it  is  written 
' '  De^-anagari  character- — 
•  'Zftteer. 
.  iifiSQ.,  Hiirn.,  MATfR.,  Pers. 
]jca,  ami  sfH^cies  of  .Melia. 

Hnsn,     Mar;:iifla  bark.   Bark 
;\dirarhta  and  Molia. 
phiwJ,      Dca.      Flnwera   of     Mclia 
:hta. 

J,   Hixn.      Oil  of  Margnaa  seeds. 

HLarni.     lioundaries  of  lands,  a 

*:f   plate  onumcrating  revennea 

'  loriB  ( biirar ),  taxes,  d  ue?  (la^oii  be 

rubs,  foumlations and  boundaries, 

mivereign  can  aniy  alienate  the 

>.   and  not  the   soil.     The  nim- 

jwM'erfuJ  an  expression  as  tlie 

Rawdons : — 

ftom  Mrtli  to  hea\'en. 
From  heaven  to  heU, 
Frooi  the©  and  thine, 
Thi^rein  \*\  ilwull. 

'"Hi,   Vol.  i,  p.  5C4. 

I  .    L.  24«   2r   5 

ft,  d  mite.1  north  of  Mhow. 
A  QUASSIOinKS,  namiUon 
Simaruha  quassioides,  ihm. 

[UllilOrUl,    CiLKMAB 

I,  Moot  „ 

tff.  Kati 

11  sTTapjzling  plant  comnQon  in  places  in 
Himalaya    from    the    Sutlej    to 
at  fiwm  3.000  to  i>,iX»o  feet.     It  is 
gnats  and  sheep,  and  in  Chumba  the 
applied   to  itch.     In  some  parts  the 
eatciL.    It  was  discovered  in  Nepal  by 
and  is  stated  by  Dr.  Ki*vle  to  exist 
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in 


Tosho,  Hirjo, 
Kbfttthlttr. 


Strruu. 


NIMBU. 

near  the  town  called  Tlinnkot.     It  has  elipticaj 
oblong  leariets,  which  are   acuminated  and  ser-r 
rated.     The  corymbs   arc  trichotomous.     It  is<' 
as  bitter  aa   the   quassia  of  South  America.  | 
In   general   appearance  and  intense  bitterness ' 
this   tree   ia  closely  allied  to  the  Simarubea;.  > 
The  wood  is  light-i.'oloiured  and  very  bitter,  and 
altiiough   it   haa   not  as  yet  been  subjected  to' 
experiment,   wc  are  led  from  analo|Ey  to  eDter-.| 
tain  the  most  confident  opinion  of  its  proving  a: 
perfect  substitute  for  the  West  Indian  article. 
It  rises  to  near  the  snow  line  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.     The  woo<l  ha^  long  been  used   for  ' 
killing  inM*cl3,   and    latterly   recommended    in 
fever  by  M.  Macardieu. — i)on,  DechlamdfouM 
Plants  ;  LvtdUy,  Flora  AUdica  :  in  Eng.  CtfC.s 
(ySfiamfhussjf^^pufje  209  ;  Ind,  Ah,,  106;  Dr. 
J.  L.  SUwart.  " 

NIMAK,  HixD.  Salt.  .| 

Niniak-guman,  coarse  rock  salt  of  the  hiU;i 
stales. 

Nimak-ustifrag,  said  to  mean  tartar  emetic.  •! 

Nimak-kniri,  the  reh  salt,  a  salt  of  soda.        'i 

Nimak-mnniyaii,  Hind.  Salt  residue  in, 
glass-melting  =  to  Kachlun. 

Nimak-nali,  fused  salt  in  long  pipes. 

Nimak-»afed,  white  salt. 

Nimak-sumbar,  salt  of  Sambhur  lake. 

Nimak-sliisba,  crystal  pMt.  i 

Nimak-shor,  coarse  salt  educed  in  the  pro-^ 
cess  of  making  saltpetre. 

Nimak-sindfl.  salt  from  Sindh. 

Nimak-aonchal»  black  salt.  Sec  Kala  nimak.'' 

Nimak  ka-iczab,  sulphiu-ic  acid.  f" 

Sec  Salt,  Reh.  Kalr.  j 

iMMA  PANDU,  Tbl.  Syn.  of  Citrus  bergaj 
mia,  Jiwa. 

N 1  MA  \V  AT,  see  Sana  kadi  sam  praday  a, 
Hindoo. 

NIMBA,  also  Nimbamu,  Sa58,  A2adiraclit^ 
indica.  Ad.  Jam. 

NIMIiAI>ITYA,  sec  Sanakadi  sampradayi. 

NIMH.ALKl'K,  a  [Hjwerful  Maiiraita  familyi 
whose  estates  arc  in  Kolajjore.  ! 

NIMliAMU,  Saws.  Azadirachta  indic<4 
Ad.  JuM.,  W.^  A.  i 

NIMHAR,  Hind.     Acacia  leucophJoea,  alal 


Senecio  lacinioeua. 

NIMBAUA,  Mabr.     Melia  superhn.  * 

NIM-HHUR  or  Nimber.  Hctd.     ZizyphusJ 
NIMBOOKA,  Saks.     Citrus  bcrgamia,  Risw{ 

^  Pott,,  m>xh.,   W.  4-  A. 

NIMBOKA,  Bsyo.     loiiidium  stiffruiicosum 

NIMHU,  Hiwd.  Citrus  acida, bcrgamia,  RU^i 
iinjauri  nimbii,  ia  Citrus  uiedica. 
Mitha  nimbu,  is  Citrus  Umetta.  ' 

The     nimbu    tree     supplies   the    images    « 

on  the  banks  of  the  Sutl^".  in  more    Vishnu  in  hia  different  forms  ;   al»o  ^'     •  ^^1 
rth  latitude.     Dr.  Kr.yle  has  also     Radha.  Lukshmee,  Shiva,  Guroodu,  ChoUm^jj 

in  wlleys  in  Gurhwal,  in  a  valley  ( &c.     None  of  the  wooden  iioftgca  arsi  kr-  - 
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NHIROUD. 


NIMHOUa 


private  hmwM,  but  in  spjKiriito  tcmplo.';.  They 
are  puti*?raily  from  one  to  three  cubiu  in  height. 
—  Warifs  Fww  of  i)it  Hindoos^  ^o^  ii,  p.  12. 

NIMBU  JAMBIKA,  Hiku.    Citrus  limonum. 

NlMliUKA,  Beno.     Citrus  limomun,  Jiisso. 

NIMBU-Win.EE,  see  Hot-sj)rings. 

NIM-Cl  [All,  a  half-breed  race,  on  the  south- 
ern (dope  of  ihe  Indian  Cauciuus,  between  the 
Allghans  and  the  higher  peak.-*.  They  s|>cak  ii 
language  related  to  t)ie  Indiun  timgiiea,  but 
pOMMsin^  sonic  curious  affinity  to  Latin.  In 
iho  lower  country,  the  people  near  the  dclwu- 
churc  of  the   Ka»hgar   river,   t![>eak  a   mixed 

igTie  called  Lu>i;hmani.  The  people  in  Kaah- 
Hubniit  quietly  to  tlieir  rulern.  Froui  all 
times  the  Kaahmir  valley  has  been  the  retreat 
from  the  heats  of  India,  for  the  conquering 
races,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Umda  of 
their  fitllowcrs  may  have  preferrwl  to  remain 
in  ibe  valley. — Campbell,  p.  146. 

NTMCHAK.  Hind.     Well-curb. 

NIMICHAKRA,  »ce  Kasambi. 

NIM-GILO  ? — MeniaiKTmuin. 

NIMI  CILVMBELI,  Hwd.  Bisrnonia subcroMi. 

NIMI  LADAGOO.Tkl.  See  Xauieh;.ldoog.w. 

NIMIUI,Tel.  Terminaliapamculata,  W,^A. 

NIMI  MUKA,  Hi5D.  Clypea  hernandifolia, 
IV.  4-  A. 

NIMITT.V,  Sass.     a  cause. 

NIMMA,  Tel.  Citrus  bergamia,  Risto  and 
PoU.,  var.  o.  R.  iii,  390  ;  W,  ^  A.  344.  var  3. 
Common  or  Bergamotle  lime. 

NIMMA  GADDl,  or  Chippa  gadOi,  Tbl. 
AndropojTijn  achcRnanthus,  L, 

NIMMA  TAYl,   Tkl.      Ceropegia  bulboaa, 

ii,  27 ;  Cor.  7 ;  W.  le.  845.  The  Yanadi 
id  Cbenchu  eat  the  roots. 

NIMMA  TULASl.  Tru  Ocimum  gralissi- 
mum,  L.,  a  Tulasi  with  the  acent  of  a  lemon. 

NIMO,  see  Indus. 

NIMOOKA,  Bkho.    Clypea  hernandifolia. 

NIMROI)  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom.  Yoktan, 
proceeded  aoutliwards  about  b.  c.  45v)0  or  5000, 
and  formed  and  foimded  there  13  princi|jalitie8. 
Kimroti'a  name  is  connected  witl)  all  the  cities 
towDi  aa  for  as  the  highlands  of  Kurdistan 
even  Phrygia. — Bunsen,  Vol.  jv,  p.  412. 

NIMUOUD,  the  mound  wherein  sculptures 
have  been  dittcnvexed  at  this  ancient  pUce  is  not 
hr  from  the  Tigris,  and  about  four  hour*  distance 
from  Mosul.  Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  the 
retrcftt  of  the  10,000,  makes  mention  of  a  pyra^ 
mid  in  a  (own  coJIed  by  hini  Larij»a.  It  is  m<«t 
probable  thai  the  mound  marks  the  site  of  that 
plaoo.  which  tlie Turks  generally  believe  to  have 
been  Nimrr^d's  own  city  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
h<  '■  1   Kich  conversed  at 

Jki  r  AfthtiT.  from  which 
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they  call  the  **  Kis*ch  Nimrod,'  or 
Nirarod,  witli  which  Uicy  entertain  the 
on  a  winter  night.  Over  tlie  ruins  at  Nir 
Mr.  Layard  discovered  ancient  tombs,  of  ftj 
unknown  ami  ol'  which  he  could  not  aaugDj 
date.  Many  of  tlie  vatk-Sf  necklaces,  ao4  4( 
ments  have  a  resemblance  to  those  oft 
Egyptian  tombs.  Two  or  three  purely  A| 
rian  cylinders  were  also  diacovered  in| 
tombs.  Mr.  Layiird  consider  that  th^  q 
of  burial  which  is  tlierc  evidenced,  mort  vd 
resembles  that  adopted  by  the  early  Pkfi^ 
Cyrus  and  Darius  were  buried  in  Sarcopha^ 
trouglts.  Darius  in  one  of  Egyptian  alabi^ 
Tlic  alabaster  wuAoc  or  tub,  m  which  IH 
was  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Theoplm^ 
The  Assyrian:*,  like  tlie  early  PervaM  1 
have  buried  their  dead  entire,  and  prasc^ 
the  i»dies  in  honey  or  wax.  { Herod,  Ub.  | 
140,  Arian  de  Bello,  Alex.  Theoph.  <le  L^ 
c.  XV.)  According  to  M\\a.n,  when  Xm 
opened  the  tomb  f>(  Belus,  be  found  th9  | 
in  a  coffin  filled,  nearly  to  the  brim,  witli^ 
Mr.  Layard  infers  that  tliese  tombs  bdd 
to  an  intermediate  people  or  race  who  oocaj 
Assyria  alYer  the  building  of  the  moat  an^ 
palaces  and  before  tlie  foundation  of  tb«  \ 
reoent.  He  (Nimrod)  went  out  into  Aa^ 
and  built  Nineveh  and  Catah  ;  the  eamm 
great  city.  (Gen.  x.  11,  12.)  The  rail^ 
Nimroud  had  been  identified  with  KeM 
which  Larissa  was  believe<l,  first,  by  Boc| 
to  be  a  corruption,  arising  from  the  (preauri 
use  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  counl 
common  Semitic  article  "  al** 
word.  In  tlie  first  phicc,  the  pi 
grounds  are  inadequate ;  and.  if  this  were 
no  room  would  be  left  for  the  site  of  Ninev^ 
still  greater  city.  A  great  dam  wm  I 
by  Nimrod,  and  in  the  autumn  b«fi)r«ii 
winter  rains,  the  huge  stones  of  whiej 
WAS  constructed,  squared,  and  unjt«j  I 
cramps  of  iron,  are  frequently  visiblo  al| 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  TMs  dani  ii  o^ 
by  the  Arabs,  either  Sukr-el-Nimrvrad,  i 
the  tra^lition,  or  £1  Awayeo,  from  tb«  I 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  water  o?V| 
stones.  Large  raAs  are  obliged  to  onload  b| 
cmssing  it,  and  accidents  frctjuently  happd 
those  who  neglect  this  precaution.  Diod| 
Siculus  states  Uiat  the  stones  of  the  bridga  \ 
by  SciuiramisacrtMs  the  Euphrates  were  nai 
by  similar  iruu  cramps,  whilst  tho  intad 
were  filled  up  with  molten  lead.  Hm  q 
greatly  impede<l  tho  Hoets  of  the  r'»'  ■"'■■•( 
their  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  ' 
Me«opc>tamia,andhe  caused  many  ui  m. m  u 
removeil.  By  Strab*}  they  were  bclievfd 
have  been  constructed  to  prercut  the  a»o«d 
the  rivers  by  hostile  titiets.  but  then- 
evident.  Tavcruicr  meniious 
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Uils  very  Jam,  lie  says  that  liw 
A  canciulti  twenty-six  feet  high  ; 
'■  i'  nv  matt  have  greatly  exaggerated. 

itkttr,  the  ruined  rity  near  the  mouth  of  the 
'i;  ;■'  r  Zab,  mm  usually  knoini  by  the  name  of 
N  innid  L4  ealled  jVshur  by  the  Arabic  geogra^ 
i '.  --'.  and  in  Athur  wc  recoguiae  the  old  mime 
[«'  Ai^vria,  which  Pio  Ciissiuji  writes  Atyria, 
rrn-nrkiriT  that  the  barbiirians  chariRed  the 
Sipna  into  Tau.  The  Bora  Niinrud  and  mound 
sr^  «nppnsed   by   travcUcre  to   represent   the 

r,  r  (,f  Babel,  but  others  conjecture  it  to  be 
'  ■  fpinainsof  a  temple  of  the  ancient  iVn-sippa 
■  :.i  ^  if*  mentioned  aa  ha\ing  been  nenr  Baby- 
hn,  *i:id  where  Alexander  halted  on  hie  road 
•'  r^.rhAtaaa  when  warned  by  he  Chaldean*  not 
Tu  t'oier  Babylon  from  the  east. — RicJi's  Reti- 
intce  in  KordiMan^  Vol.  ii,  p.  131  ;  LaynnVs 
Suur^  Volt,  i,  u,  pp.  4,  5,  8,  220  ;  MtdUi^s 
Lalwts,  />.  233;  Strabo,  p.  1851,  Ed,  Ox., 
]Sf>7.     See  Babel,  Luristan,  Mosul,  Tigris. 

XniRUT,  Ihso.  Mother  o'  pearl. 

NT3IURA,    BsKQ.     Clypea    hemandifolia, 

I       NIMUK  DULLA.  or  Nimuk-ka-daUa,  Hixd. 
Ibaiatc  of  aoda  ;  Salt. 

NLVDI,  HiJO>.  Vitex  negundo. 

WXEVEH,  built  by  Aaahur,  aon  of  Shem,  (see 
Got«u  X,  11)  w^ho  went  forth  from  tlie  land 
itf  Sluiuir,  U  not  again  mentioned   in  scripture 
as.L]  the  time  of  Jonah  when  its  population  is 
Mppoeed  to  have  been  half  a  million.     Nahum 
IMiU]   xt3  destruction,  and  in  b.  c.  606,   it 
Ul  before  the  combined  forces  of  Cyaxares,  king 
rf  EVnia  and  Media,  and  of  Nubopolnjuar  who 
tten*  to  have  been  the  ruler  of  liabylon,   or 
die  Aasyriaa  govenior  of  the  city.     The  waLU 
rfNtncreb  are  described  to  have  been  60  miles 
b  crcutuference,  and  100  feet  high  with  1,500 
(^ons   each  200  feet   in   height.      Diodorus 
>   :-l'ii  mentiona  that  the  city  waa  destroyed 
lardy  by  water  and  partly  by  fire,  and  ao  utter 
vat  the  destruction  that  though,  in  400  b,  c. 
X«nopboD  must  have  passed  within  a  few  miles 
nf  it«  file,  he  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and 
Locxan,  ft  native  of  Samasata,  near  tlie  £u- 
|bmi«s,  living  between  A.n.  90  and  180,  states 
Aat  iCB  vte  could   not,  then,  be  pointed  out. 
Mr.  ECi(^  however,  in  lb20,  detected  it,  in  the 
lanqnda  Apposite  Mosul,  and  M.  Batta,  in  1843 ; 
tod  Mr.  Layard   in  1845  obtaini?d  numerous 
mlpturea  &i)m  it.     When  visited  by  Jonas. 
*1m»  vaa  sent  thither  by  Jerolwam,   king  of 
lawtA,  it  waa  three  days'  journey  in  circumfer- 
nct ;  juul   Diodorus  Siculus,   who  ha.*«  given 
dte  diinuruions  of  Nineveh,  says,  that  it  waa 
bat  biuulrod  and  eighty  stadia,  or  forty-eevcn 
nUe^  in  circuit :  thatit  wa^  surroimded  by  a  wall 
AOd  hnren ;  the   former,  one  hundred  feet  in 
Iw^t,  ftod  80  broad  that  three  chariotj)  might 
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drive  on  it  abreast;  and  tlie  latter  two  hunJrcJ 
feet  high,  and  amounting  in  number  to  fifteen 
hundred.  Above  thirty  generations  elapaeil 
between  Ninus  and  Sardanapaliis,  Bnt,  with 
regard  to  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  like  all  heroes 
of  primitive  history  and  early  tradition,  thdi 
name.s  appear  to  have  become  conventional — 
all  great  deeds  and  national  events  being  as- 
signed to  them.  Originally,  historic  character;* 
they  have  been  to  some  extent  invested  with 
divine  attributes.  If  there  be  no  intcrpr^latior 
in  the  book  of  the  Genesis,  we  have  mention  0] 
Nineveh  at  least  1 ,600  years  b,  c.  The  down 
fall  of  the  Ninyada,  in  tlie  person  of  Sardana- 
pala?,  occurred  b.  c  748.  Nineveh,  B.  c.  606 
fell  before  an  alliance  of  the  kings  of  Babylon 
and  Media,  Nabopolassar  and  Kyaxares.  Ni- 
niveh,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
in  B.  c.  526.  governed  Babylon  and  Media, 
Nineveh,  the  city  of  Ninua,  on  the  Tigris, 
opposite  Mosul,  waa  the  capital  of  the  As- 
syrian empire.  The  term  aaaigned  by  Hero- 
dotus to  tlie  A5S)'Tian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia, 
is  5£0  years.  The  Assyrian  empire  came  it 
an  end  in  b.  c.  1273.  The  territorj*  of  Authui 
(from  Asshur,  Shem's  sun)  was  originally  o\ 
small  extent,  and  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
kingdom  usurped  by  the  giant  warrior,  Gen,  x. 
11,  12,  who  built,  or  rather  restored,  the  three 
cities,  Rchoboih,  Calah,  and  Resen,  besides  th( 
capital,  Nineveh.  The  ruins  of  the  latter  city 
ai'e  known  from  the  descriptions  of  Rich,  Layard 
Ainsworth,  and  earlier  travellers.  They  are  ir 
Assyria  proper,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris 
opposite  Mosul,  and  the  natives  atill  coll  their 
by  the  original  name.  Two  remarkable  facU 
in  Layard'a  latest  work  of  Nineveh  sliow  tliai 
the  national  records  of  Assyria  were  writtet 
on  square  bricks,  in  characters  iio  small  a 
scarcely  to  be  legible  without  a  microscope ;  ii 
fact,  a  microsco])e  was  found  in  the  ruins  c 
Nimroud.  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebvi 
chadnczzar,  became  the  Assyrian  satrap  of  Bs 
bylon,  in  the  123rd  year  ofNabonasMir,  Sai 
danapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  commanded  hii 
to  march  against  the  Medcs  who  had  revolted 
but  he  allied  himself  with  Cyaxares,  an 
marched  with  him  against  Nineveh,  and  Hi 
by  Ion  became  independent  on  the  destruction  < 
Nineveh  in  d.  0.  606.  The  Ninevitea,  in  a 
their  various  monuments,  have  left  us  no  trac 
of  their  ideas  concerning  the  dead,  while  the 
neighbours,  the  Babylonians  attached  that  caj 
to  the  rites  of  sepulture  which  betokens  stron 
belief  in  anoUier  life.  The  sepulchral  urns  ol 
tained  in  Babylonia,  contain  the  remain  of  tl 
dead,  with  jars  and  utensils  for  food  and  wat« 
made  of  baked  clay,  and  with  remains  of  da 
stones,  the  head  of  the  dead  reverently  Wd  , 
a  sun-dried  brick  as  a  piUo*-  2r^^^* 
tombs,  rare  in  Assyria  and  «pv^r  B»b^V«, 
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arc  chiefly  in  Chaltlea  [iropor,  aiitl  iIil*  Kev. 
G.  flawUnson  (i,  107)  suggesls  thai  lliu  dead 
may  Imvc  been  etinveyml  t<>  the  sacred  land  i>f 
Chaldea,  ainilarly  as  the  Persians*  even  now, 
scud  tlieir  dead  to  Korbila  and  Meshid  All, 
and  ua  the  hindood  from  remote  India,  aoud  the 
bones  or  the  entire  bodies  to  the  Gauges  at 
Benares.  Chagda  or  Clmckrada,  near  Sook- 
sagur,  10  an  abysa  said  to  have  been  mode  by 
the  chariot  wheel  of  lihagiruth.  Tlie  legend 
points  to  an  antiquity  which  u  not  borne  out 
by  any  old  vestiges  or  ancient  population.  But 
the  place  is  a  great  golgotlia  where  the  dead 
^v^d  dying  are  brought  froni  a  great  way  oflF  to 
^^piie  burnt  and  coniigned  to  the  Ganges.  The 
^^  deceased  15  seldom  conveyed  by  any  of  his  rela- 
L  tionB,  unloBfl  from  a  short  distance,  and  poor 
^^L  pGopla  generally  send  forward  their  dead  for 
H^  incremation  in  charge  of  bearers  who  never 
f  betray  the  truet  re|X)eed  in  them.  The 
arrow-headed  character  waa  that  uAcd  on  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  is  stiU  occasion- 
ally used  in  writing  Arabic,  as  also  is  tlie 
Cufic  or  Kofic  which  had  its  origin  in  the  town 
of  Kufa,  but  the  Naahk  and  Talik  characters 
are  now  usually  employed. — Kinneir^i  Oeo*/ra- 
jihieal  Memoir,  p,  259  ;  Layard'^  Ainevth, 
VoU.  \  and  ii,  pp.  18,   225  ;  Burtsfn,  p.  494  : 

rVol.  iii,  ;>.  605  ;  Euphrates  and  Tvjritj  Col. 
VJuistiey,  p.  119  ;  CuriosUiif  of  ScieiiO!,  /^  42; 
Tr.of  roll  p.  18. 
NING-PO  liea  in  29°  45'  north  latitude,  and 
in  lil*^  22'  cast  lonjntudc ;  is  situated  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Tae-hae,  and  in  the  province  of 
Che-kcang:  the  town  of  Ning-po  is  about  twelve 
?uile9  distant  from  the  sea,  being  in  a  westward 
direction  from  the  clust42r  of  the  Chilean  islands. 
Over  tVic  river,  an  o-xtraordinary  bridge  is  con- 
structed, in  a  most  ingenious  manner.     Ningpo 


waa  taken,  13th  October  1841,  by  theBritJsh,- 
Sirr*s  China  ntui  the  ChintMj  I  0/.  i,  p.  1U5. 


NINNI,  see  India. 

NINUS.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  b.c. 
1273,  Semiraaus  seems  to  have  reigned  jointly 
iih  Ninus  after  his  tenth  year.  Ninus  estab- 
lished the  Assyrian  empire  in  its  entire  extent 
in  hi$  17th  year.  Seniiramis  aRer  him  reigned 
as  sitlo  sj^voreiim. 

Ninud,  B.C.  2128.  Years,    b,  c. 

Assyrian  monarchy  lasted  1,30C 

years  before  the  empire    ....      675 
Dtiring  the  empire.  24  kings  .  .      526 
Sordanapalus,  n.c.  87t). 
ABter  the  «m^e,  6  kings    .    .       105 


1,912 
1.237 

711 


1,30(5 

«00 

sufficient  grounds  for  the 

were  two.  if  not  more,  dis- 

;:<■»,  the    flnst  commencing 

I)i«  l^trian   and  Indian  cxpc- 
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ditions  of  Ninus,  the  wonderful  works  of 
rainis.  and     the    ctfeminacy  of  Sanlofiaj 
are    ixiiiili!  in   their  several  reigns. — £ah 
Ninetr^h,  Foh.  i,  ii,  pp.  20,217.  See  Ilei 
Lud.  Nineveh,  Semiramis. 

NINYAD  or  Aiwyrian  kings.  See  B«b)rk^J 
Babel,  Nineveh,  Ninus,  Semiramis. 

NIOTA  L.\MARCKIANA,  Bluffu.  Ktm\ 
pentapetala,  Poir,  DC.t  and  Niota  tetrapetab. 
WalL     Syns.  of  Sumadera  indica,  OiJtrt$%, 

NIPA,  Saks.     Eugenia  racemosa,  Litm, 

NIPA  FRUTICANS. 

Cocos  nypa,  l/mr. 
Da-ni,  Buiis.  I  Atap,  MAiAr 

Water  cocoanut,  Eko.  | 

This    lowly    steniless     pabn     grmrs    ^^\ 
abundantly  in  Tenasserim,  the  Malay  Peninsoa] 
and  Eastern  Archipelago.      Thatch    ia 
of  the   fringe  of  the  leaves,  doubled  down] 
sewed  on  sticks  or  lathes  of  bamboo  and 
as  thatch  for  the  roofs.     The  pulpy  kemi 
the  fruit  (called  buah  atop)  are  preserved! 
sweetmeat,   but  are  entirely   without 
It  grows  in  the  tidal  waters  and  bean  a 
head  of  nuts.     The   nuts  of  a   similar 
abound  in  the  tertiary  formations  at  tlic 
of  the  Thames,  buried  deep  in  the  salt  an< 
tliat  now    fonns   the  island  of  Sheppy. 
*•  nipa"  and  *'  sasa"  of  the   Philippine 
possesses  various  useful  purposes.     The 
fruticana  has  affinities  with   the  screw 
The  leaves,  besides  being  used  for  thatch^ 
and  baskets,  when  burnt  they  yield  salt : 
or  pahu   wine   is  ojctracted  from   the  spai 
convertible   into   syrup,   sugar,    nnegar, 
and  a  strong  spirit.     The   nipuh  palm  in 
nature   of  its   flowers,   appnxu:hes    tlie   scrfV 
pines  ;  to  the  Mergui  river,  it  is  found  in 
fecdon,  but  only  a  few  specimens  occur  as  &r 
north  as  Mouhnain.     It  llouri&hes  in  brackisb 
water,  along  with  the  mangrove.  ai»d  its  lowtf 
|r»arts  are     inundated     when    the     tide 
Writing  of  this  plant  Dr.  H(x>kersa)*s, 
ing  from  tlie  Megna  the  water  Itccoincs 
and  Ni[ta  fruticans  appeared,  thmwin;^'  up  {«]s 
yellow-green    tufb    of  fe-athery  K'Jiv*^,  fr-Ttn  b 
tjhort  thick  creeping   stem,  aiul    beari 
base  of  the  leaves   its  great   lu^Jid    or 
which  millions  were  floating  on  the  watt'r^,  aail 
veyeUiting  in  the  mud.     Marks  of  tigei^  writ 
very   frequent.     The   trunk    never   exceeds  fc 
man's    height.     It    is    the    inhabitant    of 
marshy  situations.     Like  other  palnut  it  yicldl 
a  wine  by  the  usual  ]iroce&4,  and  in  ftimc  parts 
of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  the  Pbifi| 
pines  it  is  cultivated  for  its  wine.    Its  priuci] 
use.  however,    is   for   the  leaf,    usually 
Atap,  the  common  tenn  for    thatch  among 
Malays,  but  specially  applied  to  tlit-  Icavt-s  0 
palm,  because,  among  that  j>et^ple,  it    is 
tlie  only  material  used  fur  that  purpose, 
nipa  leaf  is  also  uved   for  the   fabricatioQ 
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t*  Tlio  small,  insipid  p"lpy  krrnpN 
jxreservod  as  sweetmeats.  The 
ice,  ia  extract^  trom  the  tree  whilst 
5ng  state,  iu  the  same  way  a-^  that  of 
U  tree,  and  afterwards  distilled  by 
brocen;  but  it  is  more  spiritiionsi, 
six  and  a  half  jars,  bciaggufficient 
|ie  of  wine.  The  great  ditFerence 
|i  Ae  prices  of  the  liquor,  from  the 
|id  nipa  trees  arises  out  of  the  great 
txses  to  which  the  fniit  of  the  cocoa- 
'  applicable,  and  tlie  increase  of  ex- 
jabour  requisite  to  nbtain  the  juice, 
ic  jrreat  height  of  llie  cocoanut  plant, 
quent  danizers  to  which  the  gather- 
posed  in  i»asain;'  fp>ni  one  tree  to 
Sch  they  do  by  sliding  iilong  a  simple 
ftdrna  Ifi»(.  of  Stfrnatrn;  Honkers 
\  Voh.  i,  ii,  pp.  1,  355  ;  SMmun  ; 
I  PhnU,  p.  35  ,-  Mftson  f*  Walton  s 
[Id,  120. 
^A  of  Ptolemy,  probably  the  same 

I  see  Nepal,  Koh-i-safed,  Oojein. 
TES,   the  ancient  name  of  tlie  ranfrc 
(ngstion  of  the  Taurus.     The  Tigris 
iu»  rise  fn^m  its  oppcjsite  sides. 

Ke  four  large  Japanese  islan<l3  are 
iu,  Jesso,  and  Sikoff,  which 
ri  a  group  not  diasimilar  in 
configuration  lo  Great  Britain 
In  the  first  island  are  situated 
liako  the  two  capitals,  the  Tycoon, 
^  sovereign,  resided  in  Ycdo,  and 
f  or  spiritual  sovcreif»n  in  Miako. 
|f  Nipon  popularly  called  Japan,  and 
lie  Chinese  aa  Yan^-hoo,  or  Jih-pun- 
jlargest,  and  its  name  sigiiiiies  land 
D  son.  Kiu-siu  or  Ximo,  the  most 
iihia  group,  in  !at.  32°  44'  N.  and 
62'  T'  E.  has  the  harbour  of  Nan- 
Its  western  side,  ia  a  hundred  and 
borth  to  south  by  two  liundred  and 
i  lo  west.  Sikoff  is  ubttut  a  himdred 
ferngth  by  sixty  in  breadth.  The 
if  tiie  empire  is  estimated  at  205,600 
isa,  and  its  p<3pulation  at  40  or  50 
Sogalecn  island  is  a  little  smaller  in 
|k  Nipon,  and  was  formerly  divided 
b  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  fomicr 
I  Dortfaem  and  the  latter  the  south- 
^tB  native  population  are  the  Kuriles, 
hr,  wild  and  untutored  race.  The 
in  tlie  island  of  Jesso,  is  Matsmai : 
»  Hakododi.  Matsmai  is  an  imperial 
Ipon  undulating  ground,  and  the  hills 
irered  with  oaks.  Rrs,  cedare,  poplars, 
^ash,  cypress,  birch,  aspen  and  maple. 
|lUboi«  or  Niphon,  constitutes  the 
[•tncngth  of  thi^  Japanese  empire, 
lis  Nipon.isabout  40  tnilcs  from  Si- 


mofli.andwbuilton  a  plain,  eighty  miles  from  The 
iuetn3p*>lis,  it  coubiins  about  8.000  people.  The 
t*:iwn  ia  divided  into  wanls  s*eparated  by  wotxlen 
gates.     It  contains  nine  buddhisi  and  one  sintu 
temple.     Since  the  treaty   of  Kanagawa,  by 
which  the  port  was  opened  to  the  Americans, 
Simoda  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an] 
imp>erial  city.     A  hot  spring  Hows  from  a  rock 
at  Simoda,  stated  to  be  sulphurous.     The  island 
contains  the  largest  towns,  and  the  manufactured 
articles  produced  in  this  island  are  G(niaideredj 
the  best. — MacFarlanf*s  Oeo.  ^  flis.  o/t/a/««»,[ 
p,  147.     See  India,  Japan. 

NIPPULA  *  VANNE     KUANUGA,    Tel. 
Ponganiia  uliginoaa  or  Butea  superba?     The 
word  means  **  fiery-red  colour"  and  indicates  al 
si^ecies  with  tlauiing  bright  fiowers ;  also  jK'rba] 
Wagatca  spicata. 

NIK,  Bexg.,  IInn>.,  Earn.,  Maxkax.  Maoe.,,^ 
Tkl,     Water. 

NIRADA  MOOTOO  YENNAl,  Tah.  See] 
Neratli  mooioo  oil. 

NIliADHAR,  Niratar,  Niratari,  Hind.  Cua- 
cuta  reflcxa,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
nila-tar  green  threa<J. 

NIUAKAKU,  Sans.,  from  Nir  prep.,  and 
akaru,  form. 

NIRALLI  or  Nakkena,  Tkl.  Canthium 
lidynium,  Ooertn. 

Ballast. 

Poinciana  clata. 
Haidarabad,   the  ancient 


Eugenia  jombolanSf 


NIRAM,  HiHD. 
NIRANGI,  Can 
NIRANKOT    or 
Fatala. 
NIKARLAY.    Tam 

NIRARUGA,  Tbl.  Paspalum  scrobicolatam, 
£.— /3  Kora,  P.  kora,  H.  i,  279. 

NIRA.  or  Sainda,  Dttk.,  Gtrz.     Toddy. 

NIRBISI,  liurrii.  Curcmna  zedoaria,  Jioa^., 
a  syn.  of  C.  aromatica,  Salisbury  ;  also  Kylling^ 
inonocephala.  Bara  Nirbisi  is  the  Scirpus 
glomeratus.  Nlrbiai,  means  the  antidote,  and 
is  aoraetimes  said  to  he  the  root  of  a  species  of 
aconite,  but  is  generally  supjHwed  identical  with 
jadwar  or  zadwar,  the  zedoaria  of  old  writers. 
In  Sirmoor  the  root  of  Delphinium  pauciflorum 
is  also  called  Nirbisi. 

NIRCHA,  Hrxn.     Corchorus  capstilaris. 

NIR  CODUMBA,  Tam.    Nauclea  parviflora. 

NIREIPUTI.  Tam.    Roetellaria  procumbens, 

NIRGAL  also  Nirgali,  Hiin).  Arundinaria 
falcata,  a  hill  bamboo. 

NIRGUBI,  Tkl.     Asteracantha  longifoUa. 

NIR  GOBI  VERU,  Trl.  Root  of  Barleria 
longifolia.  ' 

NIRGANDA,  D0k.  Vitex  trifolia,  Linn., 
also  Vitex  ncgundo.  Leaves  of  Vitex  negundo 
are  usefid  in  acute  rheumatism  and  inter- 
mittent fever  and  special  diseases,  also  said  to 
relieve  headache  and  catarrh  alao  aftct  con&ai^j 
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NIR  PONGILIoy. 


NTRTT. 


mcnt.  The  fruit  U  acid,  \\»  action  U  siiniliir  to 
that  of  the  Vitex  trifulio,  but  leas  jwwerfiiJ. — 
PowelCx  Hand-l*ook%  Vol.  i,  p»  3G4. 

NIRGUN,  see  Satnami. 

NIKGUNA.  In  Hindu  mctaphysictf  there  are 
lltree  Giuia,  Satya-guna  or  property  of  truth,  the 
Murcc  of  purity  and  wisdom — the  Itajo-guna^ 
or  property  of  foulne:^,  the  source  of  paasion 
and  error,  and  the  Tanio-guna  or  property  of 
darkness,  the  source  of  inertneaa  and  ignorance. 
Deity,  abtitractedly,  is  Nirguna,  or  without  any 
uf  the  three  properties. —  WiUon, 

NIBGUNDI,  Bemo.     Vilex  ncgundo. 

NIRIJA,  or  liira,  Tel.  Elceodendron  rox- 
hurghii.  W.mid  A.,  492— TT.  /«.,  71— Nerija 
diclKiioma,  jR.  i,  646.  The  name  Bira  id  very 
doubtful,  it  was  only  found  at  Palaiuanair. 
The  root  of  this  tree  is  much  prized  m  a  cure 
ior  snake-poison,  apparci.tly  not  without  some 
reufion.— iJr.,  502  ;   0'A*A.,  271. 

NIUIKA,  ItECD.,  Saks.    Hell.     Sec  Hindoo. 

NIRIKH.  pBRa.     A  pru-e  list. 

MRIXGI-KIRE,  T\M.     Trihulua  tcrrestria. 

NmiT,  see  Indra,  Nairit. 

NIRIZ,  see  Fars. 

NIRJLM  DUMBA,  IIixd.     Ficus  glomerata. 

NHtMAL  al*o  Nirrnali,  Beno.,  Hi>d., 
Mahr.     StryclinoA  f>otnti>rum,  Linn. 

N'UtMALA,  see  Hindoo,  Sikhs. 

NHi-MULU,TAM.    AstcracanLlia  longifoUa, 

NIRMUL,  a  town  in  the  Kumool  province 
of  t)ie  Ceded  Districts.  Amongst  the  arts  oni] 
manufiicturea  of  South  Eastern  Asia,  may  be 
mentioned  the  lacquer  work  of  Burmah,  China 
and  Ja]>an,  the  ivory  work  of  China,  the 
marble  work  of  Burmah,  the  gold  and  silver 
work  of  Trichinopoly  anil  Cuitack,  the  horn 
work  of  Viza^jataui,  tlie  sandalwood  work  of 
Canara,  the  lac  work  of  Kumool,  the  tutenague 
work  nf  Beder,  the  wood  work  of  Nirmul  and 
of  Hyderabad  in  Sind,  the  ahawl  and  woollen 
work  of  the  N.  W,  of  India  and  the  muslins  of 
Dacca, 

NIR  MULLI,  Tam.  Asteracantha  lungifolia. 
Nir  MuUi  Veru,  Tam.  The  root  of  Barleria 
lungifolia. 

NUINA.  Caji.    Water  dog ;  Luira  noir. 

NIRNAYA,  Sans.  Frum  ulr,  prep**  and 
nee,  to  obtain. 

NIR  NOCHI.  Tam.     Vitex  trifolia. 

^aR  NOTSJIL,  Mjokai..  Clerodendron 
inermc,  Or^ri. 

MRO-KANCHA,  Tw..  Pootedra  vaginalis, 
Linn. 

N'lROOKTA,  SAhs.     Fwm  nir,   prep.,  and 


prep. 


IIG 


NIRU,  Tki..     Water  :  hence 

Niru  agiii  veudra  paku,  Tel.     JuflsieuA' 
losa,  Ltim, —  W,  ami  A,^  1041 — J.  exaltaca, 
ii,   401 — JVieeth,  ii,  50;  Properly   Ammanift 
vesicatoria,  Pt,   i,  /;.    12.     The  word    meui 
*•  the  burning  leaf  growing  in  water." 

Niru  bachcliali,  Tel.  Juseieua  repens,  L» 
—R.  ii,  401—  }V.  and  A.,  Id40. 

Niru  boddj,  or  Boddi,  TsL«  Rivea  hypocA* 
tcrifurmis,  Ch, 

Niru  budiki,  or  Antara  tan;Lars,  Tel.  FW| 
stratiotcs,  //. 

Niru  cbikkudi^  Tet.     Lablab,  $p, 

Niru  chirri,  Tel.    Centroetachys  Aqi 
Wall.—  yr.  Ic,  1870.     Achryanthes  aq.,  JL 
i,  673.     The   syn.   in   Sanscrit    is  Marktliah, 
which  according  to  W.,  is  Anmrantus  olemceui. 

Niru  gunneru,  Tkl.  Poly^mxini  rivulurr, 
Kon, — H,  ii,  2D0,  also  Polvgonmn  gliihnim, 
Willd,~R.  ii,  287—  W.  /c.,'l7»»,  also  H>'ani. 
cera  iriflora,  ir.  and  A.,  463. — lm|uiti«ns 
natans,  II.  i,  652.  Tlie  name  is  applied  to  an/ 
narrow-leaved  sp.  Tlie  syn.  Nichiilah,  accord^ 
ing  to  W.,  is  Barringtonia  acutangula. 

Niru  gili  gichcha,  Tkl.      Crota]ari» 
quefolia,  L.—R.  iii,  279— Jr.  and  A,, 
SJutde,  ix,  28. 

Niru  gobbi,  Tel.     Asteracantha  longifi^tUa 
AV«.—  W.  Ic,  449— Ruellia  Ion.,  i?-  iii, 
Bhetdc^  ii,  ^6. 

Niru  goranta  or  Nalla  [»edda  goranta,  Tb« 
Barleria  cristata,  L. — 0  rosea.  A  light-tinlBd 
Gt>rania  of  a  jiale  red  coUnir. 

Niru  ippa,  Tbl.    The  name  implies  a 
taceous  tree  frequenting  water.  Sk,,Goui 
is,  according  to  W.,  a  sp.  of  Basaia. 

Niru  jiJuga,  or  Jiluga,  Tkl.  .^KsohynooiMic 
aspem,  L. 

Niru  kacha,  Tbl.  Pontedera  vagiiuUis,  i»m 
—Ii,  ii,  121  ;  Cor.  liO—Iih^t,  xi.  44.  A 
duubtful  name  from  Roxburgh. 

Niru  kussuvoo,  Tkl.  Commelyna  cimimuni*. 
Br,   502,    a   plant  oJlel 


Niru)>adi,    TxL. 
Karkoji. 

Niru  pdvila, Tel.  Bergia  verticUlata,  WtUdm 
—R,  ii,  456;  B.  a^iuatica,  Cor,  142— lUmtkt 
ix.  78. 

Niru  pippali.  Tkl.  Pongatium  indicuo. 
Lam, — Sphenoclea  zeylanica,  JL  i,  607. 

Niru  prubba,  or  Bettamu,  Trl.  C-olamui 
rotang,  L,  The  genus  delighta  in  luanb/ 
plains  but  C.  tt'ifatng  especially. 

Niru  tamara,  Tbl.  Poutedera  haatata,  L^ — 
R,  ii,  121:  Cor,,  111.  This  name  rests  on 
Hoxb.'s  autliority  alone. 

Niru    tota    kura,    Tbl.       Amarantos,  n 
The  common  cultivated  specie*,  requires  pl<im> 
I  fij  watering. 

Niru  tumiki,  or  Niti  tumiki  and  Hni  tuniiki. 
I  Tkl.  Difjspyros,  */>.  Ebenaceous  trw  frt- 
I  (jucnting  water?    bk.  syn.  is  Dirgba  patniuk. 
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NIRVANA. 


NISHAPOUR 


irapii,  Trl.     DesnuHlium   natatu, 

IK,  ftmi  A,,  835 — Miruosa  nal.,  H,  ii, 

119.     Nir   tavili    mean»  tonohing 

j]^eriiig  to  the  floating  habit  cliamc- 

pUnt. 

Trl.     Solanum  mclongcna,  L. 
R.  i,  h^l,—Wittde,  X,  74.   This 
varioly  is  under  culture  at  all  sea- 
reqiures  much  water,  heuce  the  name. 
Teniki,  Tel.    Ottelia  alisnoidcs,  iVfs., 
Itmasonium  indicuin,  R,  ii,  216 ;   Oor, 
xi,  40.     This  name  does  not  seem 
\X^  the  pUnt  is  called  Gnrrapu  dekka. 
.U,  Til.  Allium  cepa,  L.~R.  ii,  142, 


Croton  tigliuDi,  aUo 
tiplium 


Malkaj., 
tHurrola,  Ham. 
XUM,  Tam.  Croton  tiplium.  Nir- 
inai,  Tax.  Crotwn  oil :  Napaulah  oil. 
TAXA  or  Nirvana,  or  Nigban^  in  bud- 
emancipation,  a  buddhist  idea  of 
laiion,  of  the  spirit's  extinction,  but  Bun- 
scrts  it  to  mean  the  absence  of  desire 
I  \kCe ;  tnwarrl  |>cacc.  M.  St.  Ililaire, 
ig«ne  Bumoiif  and  Prof.  Max  Mullcr, 
y    the   Nirvana   of  Buddha  with    abso- 


hilation,  tlie  pure  not  being,  in 
is  DO  absorption  in  the  higher  life 
icreiite<t  essence,  no  cousciousnesd  of 
id  frcetiora  from  evil,  but  the  low  of 
oonsciouftness  at  ouce.  This  doctrine 
forth  in  the  despair  of  Job  and 
;  in  the  deep  melancholy  of  Eccle- 
tho  choruses  of  Sophocles,  tlie  Apolo- 
ttoaud  in  tlie  solilotpiy  o\'  Hamlet,  yet 
;iiowhexc  led  to  suicide,  as  tlic  path  to 
but  to  fasting,  prayer,  almsgiving,  and 
ice.  But  the  doctrine  was  offtred  to 
who  held  to  tiic  belief  of  a  uatiu-al  im- 
and  metcmpschycosis,  to  whom  death 
9UTC  deliverance,  but  might  lead  to 
S«Cer  than  in  this  world,  new  forms  of 
I  or  brute  life  more  miserable  than  what 
mI  {MMSied  through.  The  life  of  self-sacri- 
ifti  founder,  his  voluntary  accf'ptancc  of 
^(hiJiDroclaatatioD  of  a  universal  brother- 
'  hia  making  war  on  the  caste  nystcm, 
te  features  of  liis  career.  But  after 
rose  triimiphant  and  drove 
into  otiter  lands,  and  the  region  of 
limits  birth  and  labours  became  a  place 
^e  to  peoples  from  distant  coonthes. 
rana  of  Sakya  Muni,  according  to  the 


NIIW^INEE,  Saws,  From  Nirvanu,  libera-' 
tion. 

NIKWAR,  see  Kush. 

NISHA,  HxKD.  See  Rush, 

NIS-E^V,  tlic  NiiMua  of  Ptolemy  called  also 
Nisa  and  NUiea,  a  city  on  tlie  upper  Oxus,  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  district,  in  northern  Par- 
thia,  famous  for  its  breetl  of  horses,  bordertjig 
on  Hyrkania  and  Margiana.  The  fourth  set- 
tlement of  the  Arians  was  in  Nisaya  (Northern 
Parthia.)  It  (v.  verse  8.)  says  •*  the  filUi  beat 
laud  is  Nisaya ;  titerc  Ahriman  creatod  unbe- 
lief.** This  is  the  Nisaia  of  Ptolemy,  famous 
for  itfl  breed  of  horses,  commonly  culled  Nisa, 
the  renowned  district  of  Northern  Parthia,  bor- 
dering on  Hyrkania  and  Margiana.  The  city 
ofNisSB  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Oxus.  The 
term  *•  unbelier*  signifies  the  apostacy  from 
pure  fire  worship.  Here,  tliereibre,  the  first 
schism  took  place. — Runsm,  Vol.  iii.  See 
Arians. 

NISAKTUS  BONKLLI,  Tmm,  Tlio  Crests 
less  hawk  eagle. 


NiBaotuA  nii'oufl, 

Rajali, 
Kunduli,  arotill 


Jerd. 
Taji. 

Tel. 


Aquila  intorniedia,  BoneUi. 

M'liar-iuigt,  M 

This  eagle  is  about  27  inches  long  and  is 
found  tliroughout  India,  in  the  hilly  and  jung- 
ly districts.  It  preys  on  game  birds  and  pea- 
fowl, ducks,  herons  and  wateribwi. 

NISAKTUS  NEPALENSIS,  i/«ty.,  also  N. 
pulcher,  Ilodg,,  Syns.  of  LimnsBtus  nipalensis, 
Hodff. 

NiSAETUS  OVTVORUS,  Jerd.,  Syn.  of 
Noopus  malaicnsis,  Reinwardt, 

NISAETUS  PALLIDUS,  Hod<j.  Syn.  of 
Lininaetus  nivseus,  Tamm. 

NISAHNA,  HLiri>.  To  bloasom,  Uie  blossom- 
ing of  sugar-cane  is  thought  very  unlucky. 
NISHAiJA  of  the  Sanscrit  writers,  a  race  who 
km  and  metcmpschycosis,  to  whom  death   seem  to  have  been  the  occupants  of  India  prior 
moo  sure  deUverance,  but  might  lead  to    to  and  opponents  of  the  Aryans  and  especially 

"to  the  wild  and  barbarous  forest  and  mountain- 
ous tribes.  It  is  a  term  apphed  in  tlic  Vedaa  to 
the  ancient  aborigines  of  India,  and  Professor 
Max  Mullcr  projxMes  to  apply  tlic  words 
Nishada  languages  to  all  the  non-Arian  tongues. 
—  Wits.  See  India,  Siva. 

NISHAPOUR,  at  one  time  tlie  greatest  and 

richest  city  of  Kiiorasau,  is   seated  in  a  plain, 

formerly   irrigated  by  about   twelve  thoiu^nd 

acqueducts,   most  of  which   have  been  sutfcred 

to  &11  to  decay,  and  arc  now  destitute  of  water. 

This  city  was   founded  by  Taimuras,  antl  de- 

(ru  o(  Assam  occurred  in  the  18th  year  of  |  stroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.     It  was,  after 

and    196  years   before  Chandra-  ,  the  laiwe  of  many  years,   re-built  by  Sapor  the 

A  contempi-trary  of  Alexander  which    First ;  and  the  statue  of  that  prince  was  to  be 

Khas^8-fl96sB544. — Baiiiten,  Gtjd  i  Been  at  Nishapour;  until  it  was  overturned^ 

KqI,  i,  p.  o.  See    Buddha,   Chinese,  i  and  broken  in  pieces,  by  the  AraKs-     The  town 

and  district  of  Nishapour,  are  situated  about 
IIsnRBW,  sigiufying  satisfieil  or  ,  sixty  miles  to  the  aouth-wcst  of  Mu.slicd.     On 

I  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  it  was  seized  by  Ab- 
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NTBHAPOtril. 


HiBtmo. 


baa  Kulj  Khan,  acluef  of  the  Turkish  trihe  of  a 
Dyat.     The   name  is  a  coniiiound  nf  Ni  rcrd 
ami  Shah|>iwr,  and  the  term  Ni,   which  denotes 
the  priMhjce  of  the  plain   in  whicii  it  stiin<U, 
wafl  ;riven  to  distinpTiish  it  from  the  city  of  Shali- 
jjtHir  in  Fars,  which  waa  also  foundetl  hy  Shah- 
p(j«ir  tlie  First.      Tlie  firnits  of  Nishapur  ai^ 
uncrnninonly    fine,    particularly    melons  ;     its 
inoiintains  are  cultivated  ti»  the  very  summit, 
In  these  mouotaina,  the  Ferozah,  or  Tun]noiae 
atone,    is    found.      General    Ferrior    says   he 
sufferc*!  many   dwappointmenta  at  N'isha[>our, 
but  it  was  from   thence   only    he   could  viait 
the   turquoise-raines    in    the    neighbourhood. 
The   mines  are  near   the  villago   of  Madene, 
about  thirty-tTvo  EnjL'li.'sh  miles  from  Nishapour ; 
the  roiwl  to  it  is  for  the  first  five  milctj  aeross 
a  [>Iain  of  great  extent.     Salt  abounds  in  this 
locality,  and  the  principal   mine,  Dooletaiy,  U 
nI)ont  six   miles  from   Madene.     This   is   an 
enormous   rock,  covcreil  on   itjs   exterior  sur- 
face with  a  thin  layer  of  red  clay.     The  mines 
are    the    i)n»perly   of  the    Government,    who 
lea^c    them    to    die  highest  bidder.     At   pre* 
sent   the  rent  is    only   loO    toiuatnis     yearly. 
A  fgqod  workman  can  extract  about  800  lbs. 
a  day.     The  salt   ia  beautifully  white   and  of 
a  fine  grain.     The  tiu-quoises  ore  divided  into 
two  clossofi,  according  to  the  positions  in  which 
they   are   found.     Tlie   first,   called  sangi,  or 
stony,  arc  those  which  are  incrusted  in  the 
matrix  and  which  mnst  he  removed  by  a  blow 
of  the  pick  or  hammer  ;  the  second  arc  found 
in    washing    the  alluvial    depoaitA,    and    are 
called  khaki,  or  earthy :  the  f^irmer  are  of  a 
deep  blue ;    the    latter,    though    larger    from 

being  paler  and  spotted  with  white,  are  ofless  '  attribute  of   the  deity  a   certain    number  of 
value.     These  are  seen  as  if  incrusted  or  glued  i  times 


that  of  the  Madan-o-^iah  and  othen,  an 
this  mine  were  obtained  the  finest  and 
jjtonea  of   any.      In   this  mine   iJie   tu 
matter  did  not  appear  Ut  run  «  mu<'h  in 
but  this  might  be  accidental,  for  we   were 
tliat   the  greater   part  of  the  gem  is 
this  manner, — hW^rx  Joun^tf  into 
pp.  4(r7-4i:3;  Kimiei/i  Oeo/jt^fthical  Mi 
p.  1 H5  ;  Afnkohns  Histonj  of  Pt^rsia,  Vtl.  ii, 
pp.  21S,  220  ;  FtrrUr$  Jottrn.,  pp,  U^5,  10ft, 
107- 

NISHAN,    Hnrn.     Sign,  flag,  or  stan*UMi 
.synonymotu  witli  a  company  of  soldiers. 

mSH4-PATEE,  Siwa^from  nisha,  ni^^i 
and  patee,  lord. 

NISHASHTA,     Pkhs.     Starch.     Nifthant-i- 
gandam,  Gluten  of  wheat. 

NISI  UN  DA,  or  Nisindn,  Us.vo.    Vitex 
gundo,  and  Vitex  trifolia,  Linn. 

NISHKKAM ANA,  Sahs.  A  going  forth.  Irom 
nir,  prep.,  and  krum,  to  slep 

NISI  BIS,  a  fort  situated  between  the  Tigm 
and  Euphrates,  the  jxi8se»ion  of  which  % 
continually  contestcfl  by  the  liomans  and  B 
sians.  It  was  taken  al^er  Shahpoor  had  tub* 
dued  Armenia.  Persian  authors  term  this  foft 
Nisibyn  and  Nisibi. — MaleolnCa  HitUny  of  Pmm 
via^  ra^i,7>.  97.     See  Mesopotamia. 

NISINDA,    also    Nisindha,    aLw    Sedtarv 
IIiND.  Vitex  negundo  and  V.  trifolia. 

NISOMALl,  Sjufa.  Polygonum  avicularv 
NISO-CIIAKA,  Sahs.    AUingium    dccap^ 
talum,  Lam, 
NTSOT,  RKNn.,  Hind.  Ipomcea  turpechom. 
NISR,  Hm.  Eagle. 
N18SAB,  An.  (lit,  alms)  the  rcpcatinjt  an 


in  the  matrix  to  the  n\iral>erof  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  and  more  or  lens  near  one  another. 
Each  ri{  those  stones  is  enveloped  in  a  thin  cal- 
careous covering,  white  on  the  side  adhering 
next  tu  iJie  tunjuoisc,  but  brown  on  that  next 
!i)  the  matrix.  Mr.  Frascr  mentions  tliat  on  the 
:i4th  of  January,  about  five  in  the  morning,  he 
A4^t  otf  to  visit  Uie  turquoise  mines,  about  nine 
fursungs  to  the  westward  of  Nishapoor.  Part 
of  these  arc  but  pits  dug  in  grey  earth  like 
that  of  the  Khurooch  mine,  and  may  poesibly 
be  also  tlie  remains  of  some  former  working. 
The  gem  ia  aUo  found  in  small  veins  variously 
dispersed  through  the  Ixwly  of  the  rock  ;  a 
man  who  was  working  here  olTei'od  him  the 
prmlucQ  of  his  day's  labour  in  an  old  shoe, 
consisting  of  pieces  of  ^-arious  sorts  and 
Mzcs.  He  aAcended  to  a  considerable  height 
to  where,  in  a  cleft  of  tlie  hill,  is  sitimted  tlie 
iiune  caih'4l  Abdool  Rezake«.  from  having  been 


NISUNG.  In  this  town,  the  Tartar  husband- 
men have  a  custom  simitar  to  thottoof  the  Sooldk 
fiumera,  who  plait  the  Hrat  com  cut  three-lbblt 
and  fix  it  over  the  chimney-piece  till  ucsX 
harvest,  when  it  is  renewed.  The  Tartars  use 
three  cars  of  barley,  which  they  paste  outsiile, 
above  the  door.  At  Nisnng  there  was  not  a 
house  in  the  village  but  was  ornamented  in  thb 
way.  The  Tartars  are  called  by  the  Kunawar 
inhabitants  of  the  lowest  parts,  Zbad,  Khotpa 
or  Bootuntce,  and  their  country  is  often  named 
Bhot  and  Bootimt ;  the  Tartars  are  v«y 
different  in  ayipearance  and  manners  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Kunawar ;  all  thoM 
of  Bosihur  were  formerly  under  tlio  Chinese. 
The  Tartars  of  Kimawar  are  not  8o9tont  a«  thctfe 
farther  to  the  eastward,  and  have  less  of  tko 
Chineae  features.  The  others  are  muaoalaiv 
woll-made,  and  tall  ;  Gerard   saw   few   under 


five  feet  ten,  and  many  were  six  feet  or  more; 

r  formerly  worked,  by  a  persfin  of  I  their  stmn;,'  athletic   fomw    were    remarkably 

The   chief  excavation  is  under  a  j  contnvited  witli  tho  puny  »liminutive  figure*  « 

Tkianging  rock,  of  the  samr  nature  aa  !  hia  altenHanM.  ii.ivcral  of  whom   were   itihabi- 
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XITHATB  OF  UlIE. 


NITRE. 


j.ilam£t.     Thuir   countcnanot   w 
vy  hftVf  small  oblong  eyes,   U'ufh 
thin  eye  brtiwii,  and  very  few  have  , 
ioe  or  beards,  wliich  they  admire 
iJoay  of  them,  especially  from  iwclve 
oJd.  are  extrouioly  hantisome, 
ing  flpj>OArance,  aiid  line 
r  youth. — Vapt.    Gtrartfg 
MW<iU'Mr,  pp.  'S  to  102. 

Aliie  fibre. 
'ALA,  Taji.  a  Malabar  tree  that 
t  twelve  or  fifteen  leet  long  and 
in  diameter :  it  is  not  of  much 
:  it  produces  a  small  fruit  which  is 
ha  paiivea  medicitxally. — ^if^y  ^^0, 
^B&LU,  Nkpavl.    Viverra  zibetha, 

ai  paas  of  Kumaon,  in  lat.  30°  57*  N., 
54'  £:  the  crest  ia  lf^814;  \-illa^'e 
1,4W  feel-     It  is  open  from  the  end  of 

»l>er.     Niti   is  ccjnsidcred  the  best 
KumaoD  and  Tibet,  and  h  one  of 
channels  of  trade  between  Chinese 
Knd  Htndoostan. 
|Ap3.     Thread. 

^Bcloth  used  by  the  wild  natives  in 
,1 

GA>iNERU,    or   Bagga   petti,  Tkl. 
11a   racemoao,    Benth.     Any  acjiiatic 
h  lonR,  oajTo*',  oleander-like  leave*. 
TUMIKI,  or  >'iru  tumiki  and  Eru 
Didftpyros,  «/'.     So  called  by  the 

A  TRIDENT  A.  a  plant  of  Tunis. 

of  the  iotopha^,  and  Nitrana 

ry  of  which  is  the  chief  luxury 

nf  the  Caspian  desert,  inigiit  be 

ito  India. 

yrASS.15,  Nitre. 

DE  SOrnE,  Fr.  Nitrate  of  soda. 

OF  LIME  ifl  recommended  as  a 

chcniical   antidote    for  the   nalts   of 

"      It  has  been  known  that  the  best 

sh  is  the  saline  efflorescence  of  old 

lIIx.  or  which  apjiear  on  ground 

irbonatc  of  lime  and  animal  mat- 

ih«tnnce,  nitrate  of  lime  is  found, 

would  act  by  pnKlucing  the  inso- 

kte   of   time,    and    the   sparingly 

late  of  lime,    and    the    deli<|ues- 

»f  sttda,  iiutte^d  of  the  efflorescent 

cart>t)nnio  of  Aoda,  which  arc  tlie 

tijtucntfidf  ruh.     This  is  prepared 

ling  fibora  or  saltpetre  with  kahi  safed, 

Itjttliang  the  acid  Uquor  that  passes 

tdianam.  Tlie  native^!,  in  some 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ 
Jur,"'  or  earth  which  looks  damp ; 
IbiiDd  where  auiraal  remains  are 
id  usually  contains  nitrate  of  lime. 
u  oumpcaed  principally  of  sulphate  of 
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;tnda  and  chloride  of  stoiiium,  with,  iu  some 
places,  carbonate  of  soda  :  the  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  suthi  are  very  uffli>re»cent  sails,  and 
melt  partly  in  their  water  of  crystallijtation  at  a 
temf>erature  of  alxiiit  9S°,  while  they  are  rather 
sparingly  soluble  when  the  temperature  tiilla 
below  iS(f.  Keuce,  during  the  hot  weather  the 
reh  meits  and  percolates  the  ground  to  some 
considerable  depth  ;  but  as  the  weatlicr  becomos 
cooler,  crystaLi  form  in  this  s<nl  and  furm  a 
capillary  net-work,  njMjn  which  it  travels  till  it 
oriivcs  at  the  surface,  where  the  salt  gives  off 
its  water  of  crystallization,  and  falls  into  a  dry 
powder  by  effloraicence.  If  to  a  solution  of 
these  saltfi,  nitrate  of  lime  is  added,  no  change 
is  produced  by  it  on  the  chloride  of  sixlium,  but 
the  sulphate  and  cailxinate  of  soda  sre  con- 
verted into  nitrate  of  soda,  a  deliquescing  salt, 
while  the  lime  iaclmnged  cither  into  the  inso- 
luble carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  sparingly  solu- 
ble sulphate  of  lime,  neitlicr  of  which  are 
efflorescent,  or  in  any  way  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion.— Poivtlls  Hand-book  ;  JEcon,  J'i'Oti,,  I*m^^ 
jah.pp,  05,  112.  iH 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER.  This  salt  is  nw 
made  at  Lahore  for  photographic  pur[K)ae3  aiul 
called  kastrtk,  a  corruption  of  caustic* 

NITUATK  OF  POTASH,  Nitre. 

NITILVTE  OF  TODA. 
Nitrate  de  5>outl,  Ko.  |  Wurfel  saUpfitro, 

This  salt  occurs  in  Ucllary  and  Hyderabf^r, 
where  it  forma  a  natural  efflorescence.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  a  substitute  for  saltpetre  for  the 
manufactTU'e  of  nitric  and  other  acids  and  che- 
mical substances.  It  is  t<xi  deliquescent  for 
making  gunjmwder,  though  it  answers  well  for 
senna  descriptions  of  fireworks.  It  is  found  in 
immense  quantities  in  deposits  in  South  Ame- 
rica, piirticularly  in  the  districts  of  Atncama 
and  Tarapaca  in  Peru.  See  Alknlinc  minendk 
and  Soda.  ^| 

NITRE.  ^ 

Siau-^hih, 

Nttmtc]  of  potash, 

Sjltpetre, 

Salpetre, 

Nitre, 

Nitnit«  do  potaae> 

Salpot4>r, 

Saurcs  Knli, 

Nitre,  or  Saltpetre,  must  early  have  been 
known,  as  both  the  Indians  and  Chinese 
have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  making 
<if  fireworks,  and  the  former  have  an  easy 
process  for  making  nitric  acid,  in  which  they 
have  been  followed  by  Geber  and  other  Ara- 
bian authors.  The  names  netcr  in  the  Old, 
Testament,  and  nitrura  in  ancient  authors,  wer© 
applied  to  carbonate  of  soda,  but  they  wcr© 
also  used  in  a  generic  sense.  Nitre  is  found 
effloresced  on  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  India, 
where  there  ia  no  animal  matter,  and  being 
washed  out,  a  fresh  crop  ia  formed  after  a  fe^ 
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Chi?!. 

Shorn, 

Hjitd 

Eko. 

Nitro. 

It.,  Sp. 

II 

Nitrura, 

LilT. 

Ka. 

Nilnis  potaasw, 
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ti 

Salitrc, 
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Butl-iippu, 

Tam. 

Gek. 

Petl-uppu, 
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The  soil  is  sandy,  with  inu^a  inteisporswl, 
wliich  will  continue  to  yieUl  a  supply  of  [xitasli, 
whilo  the  nitric  acid  must  b«  furnished  hy  iJit* 
c»»inbination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  aimoHphore 
with  itj  nitrogen,  probably,  aa9Ug:ge»ted  by  Lio- 
hig,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonia  which  he 
has  proved  i»  always  present  in  the  atmoephcre. 
Mr.  Stevenson  (Prinsep'a  Joum.,  ii,  p.  23)  has 
detiiled  the  process,  and  fihown  that  the  saline 
earth  contains  salts  soluble  in  water,  sulphate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  fKHla,  nitrates  of  lime  and  of 
potash.  The  nitrate  of  lime  is  easily  converted 
into  that  of  potafth  by  lixiviating  the  saline 
soil  over  a  filter  of  wooda«hes,  which  contains 
carbonate  of  potash  (the  carbonic  acid  com- 
bineii  with  the  lime,  and  the  nitric  acid  with 
the  potafih),  a  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
and  the  nitrate  of  potash  in  solution  ia  evapo- 
rated and  put  aside  to  crystallize.  The  srU 
obtained!  contains  from  45  to  70  per  cent,  of 
pure  nitrate  of  potash.  It  is  re-dissolved  and 
crystallized,  but  still  contains  impuriti**,  which 
are  termed  so  much  per  cent,  of  refraction. 
The  ordinary  kinds  are  called  rough  or  crude 
saltpetre,  and  the  purer  East  India  *'  refined." 
In  Europe  nitre  is  prepared  artificially  in  nitre- 
bedfl  or  nitre-walls,  and  in  ditches  c«:»vered  by 
sheds,  where  iihne  is  added  to  different  mixtures 
of  earth  with  reliise  vegetables,  various  animal 
substances,  and  calcareous  matter,  &.C.  The 
whole  h  cjcposcd  to  tlic  action  of  the  air.  The 
trogen,  combining  with  the  oxygen,  forms 
nitralea,  and  the  foregoing  processes  being 
adopted,  similar  result  are  obtained.  Nitre  is 
nianufiu'-tured  in  many  districtijof  the  South  and 


i 


East  of  Asia. — Smith 
NITRIC  ACID. 


Ro]fU,    ^ii  Saltpetre, 


AHdura  nitrtmira 

purum,  Lat. 

SpiritusnitrioigUuberi,  „ 
Arak-i-flhora,  Pflit5. 

Aqua  forte,  PowT. 

VcKli'hinu-niM,  Siifon. 
Fotttuppu  (lni\*agTun,  Tam. 
ret]uppudra\*a-kjLm,  Tku. 


Maulabkcr,  Ar. 

Sterk  wtitfT,  Out- 

AqUA-forlis,  Emo. 

Ando  nitriquCr  Kb. 

8*lpet«r  satire,  Oma. 

Huhiikhar  knteU       Hiiro. 
Shnre  ka  tezAb,  „ 

Actdum  nitricum,        Lat. 
AqUB  fortis,  n 

Tliia  was  known  to  Geber,  and  probably 
also  to  the  hindoos.  In  combination  with 
potaah,  soda,  and  lime  or  ammonia,  it  is 
found,  effloresced  on  the  soil  in  some  countries  ; 
also  in  .some  minejals  ;  likewise  in  some  vege- 
tables, OS  in  the  officinal  Parcira  root,  in  the 
state  of  nitrate  of  potash.  When  manufac- 
lurers  make  nitric  acid  they  employ  only 
half  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  use 
nitrate  of  soda  instead  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
beruuse  it  id  cheaper.  The  acid  obtained  is  of 
a  brownish  colour,  fumes,  and  is  called  nitric 
acid  of  commerce.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless, 
bi"  •«  met  With  in  commerce,  it  is  yellowish, 
^^  to  its  containing  nitrouA  acid  in  witutioD  ; 
wliich  it  Li  often  highly  diluted,  and 
with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.     It 
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exceedingly  eorroRive,  and  its  ts 
nnd  r«*id.  Nitric  acid  ia  employed 
variety  i»f  chemical  pnx'esses  ;  in 
and  fliwiying,  for  etching  on  iron 
in  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  Nil 
ma<le  in  I^horc,  by  acting  on 
of  «Kia  with  a  quantity  of  sulphtiHi 
This  sort  is  used  Ibr  the  puriftcation  oi 
and  the  formation  of  the  nitrate.  A  le 
kind  i^  mode  by  the  action  of  Kahi  ( 
sulphate  of  iron)  on  nitre,  hut  this  is  n 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydnxhloric  aci< 
will  dissolve  gold  leaf. — KoyU :  itii 
FowdL 
NITRO,  It.  Salitre,  Sp.  Salt 
NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID. 

Acidum     uitr^muriati-    Acidum 
cum.  chloricum. 

Aqtu  re^A. 
Kau  regale.  Pb.  |  KouigswuBer, 

Tliis  acid  w  made  by  mixing  nitric  oc 
muriatic,  and  has  probably  been  knowl 
the  discover}'  of  these  acids.  The  Afiil 
have  been  acqtmintcd  with  it,  as  thi 
a  solvent  for  gold.  Nitro-hydrochlori 
ifl  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  with  th< 
eating  odour  of  chlorine,  and  the  irrita 
rouive  properties  of  the  Rtnmg  acids, 
manufacturers  mix  gradually  in  a  cqB 
sel,  and  where  the  tumcs  con  eAsiljl 
Nitric  acid  1  part,  muriatic  acid  2  part 
by  measure).  They  ke^p  the  mixture  in 
closed  bottle  in  a  cool,  dork  place.  IH 
ing  acid  is  not  a  mere  mixture  of  the  M 
for  both  become  decomposed.  It  is  distin^ 
by  the  property  of  dissolving  gold. 
NITRON,  Potaase  nitras,  Salpetre. 
NITUIU  or  Katou  niruri,  Phyllant 
fiorus. 

NITYAMALLE   or  AdaTi  nitai 
Hibiscus  hirtus,  L. 

NITYANANDA,  Saks.,  from  nityaj 
and  ananda,  joy.     See  Chaitunya. 
NIU-JU  alsoNiu-nai,Canr.    Milk. 
NIU,  HmD.     Alnus,  xp.  ^ 

NIUMA,  Hcfo.     Brassica  rapa.    ■ 
NIUNKAR,  HniD.     Brasaica,  sp,  ■ 
NIUliTSI,  IIetd.     Artemisia  ncron 
NIUSKAK,  IIetd.     Brossica,  «p. : 
nubti,  Hum.,  is  Ceratonia  siliqua, 
NIVARI  DH  ANY  AMU,  Tel. 
NIVERrn,  see  Nibutti. 
NIVESAM,    Tax.      Nivcaauamu, 
ground  of  2,400  feet  square  of  groimd. 
NIYAL,  Hum.,  of  Kangra.     A  wentt 
NIYAZBO,  HiKD.     Ocymum  basil 
NIYAMA,  Saws.     A  reiwlution. 
NIZAM,  the  title  of  the  mabomt 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hyderabad  in  th«| 
a  sovereign,    with   a    British   reside 
court.      The   country  of  the   Nij 
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IC    WTU 


in  ihp  middle  of  the  ISlli 


Ilv  the  trcAty  with  tho  British  Gi>- 

759,  bo  cvdoii  Miviuh[>:itAnt  and 

.■  ^  ;    by   the  treaty   «»f   I7*l<»,  tlie 

[Qftk<m  Cirrturs,  aniJ  by  the  death  o(  its  jag- 

-"■•-       '"-^   *' .--fjunio-vr  CMrrar.     The  au- 

r  of  thtr  Si»tv  of  Ilydorahad 

'    V-»ni   the  Nerhurhhi  to 

it  -»uU  iiirL'iT — *•  ill  a  Une  ncftrly 

^.iifh   fr-Mti    BfrhanififM^r   &»  Cnpi* 

Initn    thtU  Hne  to   thi' 

•unlry  the  Nizam  now 

lo  be  y5,:^*^7  ««)uare  niiU«. 

the   1.5th  mid  iMut  dt"/ree^  of 

IktHudi*.  and  the  To  und  8:i  dc^'rcos  of 

innl...  r.-ntiin^  j»  lalerul  «*{uureof  more  than 

wuy.     This  tract  is  traverse*!  by 

1 1  its  feeders,  the  lieema  and  Tutn- 

rirda  and  its   tribiitar)eH,and  the 

«aij    ltd   tribuiarv   fitreamR   of  tlie 

ijrra,  and  iV.Luliri'ta.     Tlds  coun- 

Ntzaui.  tsiUei!  Hydemlwid  aiVr  the 

If**' timc-f  hirjrpr  tlmn  eitlicr  Mysotv 

■xt  two  larje  ih'wits  wilh 

(vr  siilwidiary  Iroaties,  ten 

-:ir'»    countrv,  Indoro, 

li  .\o[irtl  and  CtishiiuTc 

IV  two  imtcpcnrlcnt  i»owers  in  al!i- 

lUe  Hriiwh.     The  mixlern  Dckhan 

noKt   of  Telin^rana,    part  of  Oind- 

ibat   lnrp*»  portion  of"  MaltDni.shtra 

-r  the  w^trrn  range  of  gliaiitji, 

ti^itrnrb  from  the  Nrrlniddn  to  the 

Hydemhad  in  llie  Dekhan   in  cnm- 

1  contmdiMinptinn  tii  Hyderabad 

-  cooinlry  of  tho  Nixam  coa«*iflts  of 

itiand,  ocrer  Insfi  tlian   l.8li0  feet 

Uwrr  the  Irvrl  of  the  *ea,  and  it  h-M  alwa^-s 

•    'iUtrd  :  frir  it  long  formed  a  large  part 

.Ilia. 

Awiming  tJie  title  of  Asoph  Jnh,  Nizam-id- 

Vij*!:  iTiMMil    the   NerhndiJa   at    the  head  of 

I    laijo-      The   fort   of  Aweerghur   wn* 

,.t.„  ^p   In  him  by  •lutib  Khan  for  n  itum  of 

kacy.    Soon  ofVcr,  in   the  month  nf  Ortobor 

'T^'  V-fnoV»n   .'j;— — *v.  on   pretence  of 

a  huntifi  ii,  to  depart  for 

ii»  tirrwfnfslty  in  ihr  i  ■.  i^.iui  ;   and  frr.in  that 

itti^  althiMtf  h    hv>  al;vuy«  [in>ri'A'>td  olH^U«*nee 

ri  when  wjiyin*  yr;\f  !ti:j:irHt 

K-   hrr-tim*' wh'-Ilv  iiidipfiid- 

I  •  N>rhtldd:l. 

i    the  Mo;^nil 

III  n  milnry  of  wnrs. 

tin    t!irr.no  of  I)rllii. 

.   Ni?.nm-id- 

I'.'ili:..!      -iht- 


ded 


desirable   for   this 


,    „■..■.  1 

..... . 

....  i>.-U- 

which 

he 

IiinMcIf  had 
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d   it   wa.1  vtry 
pnqKisp  li>   remove    tlje   Malianiitu   rolloelnn 
from  liiat  4uarter  on  any  terms. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  tl»e  Nizrim".-*  .incestry 
m  tliHt  the  family  it*  of  Tartar  origin,  aud 
claims  tle^cenl  fr»im  Raha-nd-Deon — a  persou 
mueh  ce'lebruted  (or  lii^j  dtvotional  zeal  as  well 
as  for  the  aa^'tcrity  of  his  life.  lie  took  llic 
appellation  of  Khajeh  Nakshbund,  and  waa 
tJie  foumler  of  the  order  of  Naksihbiindee  r>er- 
VLsefl  which  atill  prevail  in  India,  Ttirkey 
(iiid  Tartary,  His  dcsceiuianta  tx>  this  day 
generally  prefix  the  word  Kliajeh  to  their 
name«,  and  di^lin^uish  themselves  by  ilic  ai>- 
pelUitiun  of  Nak.shbiindee,  KJmjeh  is  a  term 
of  honour  tisnnlly  applied  to  pcraoiw  who  ai'e 
eminent  eitlier  for  their  sanctit)-  or  learning. 
The  literal  ineanini^  of  Nak-itibaud  ia  fixing; 
an  impreMiiin  ;  and  tlie  term  wa*  ti^ratively 
a^lopted  by  Ralm-iid-I>een.  Nizam-uI-Mulk 
waA  the  iMiirri  bnddul  Hh:ie»  or  *  tnrban-ex- 
cbjin^ed  brother,"  of  the  Ham  prince,  \\nirn 
A-'^iph  Jab,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  difd  in  a.  n.  174S, 
he  was  104  years  old.  He  loft,  five  sooh; 
filmzi-uil-Deen,  Naj-ir  Junp,  SidabatJung, 
Niitam  All  and  Rxsidal  .Tun;;,  of  whom,  the 
second  «»n  Niizir  Jung  sueeeeded.  For  een- 
lurieg  an  intexmittcmt  wnr  had  ro^^ed  be- 
tween tlie  great  Mo^ridis  at  DolUi,  and  the 
nnifwnlmrin  princt^  of  the  Dekbnn.  Kvery 
diitatTertpd  ehieftain  in  the  court  of  the  Mf>u:ul, 
every  rebelliotjH  prince  and  every  atale.?man 
under  a  r.Knid,  wnifrht  to  make  Iuh  way  to  the 
Oekhan,  where  he  might  at  hjwt  find  a  ri?fiigc 
i'rom  his  enemies  if  not  the  me^uw  of  revenge. 
At  last  the  Mo^iU  ejitahlUhed  a  ;?rand  army  in 
the  iV'khan,  which  became  liirniMia  in  tJi*) 
riM;ra'»  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Aiinm;^eh.  That 
army  became  the  srli.^il  of  all  \hv  great  Mogul 
warriors  of  the  time  ;  of  men  who  not  only 
achievrt]  iho  con'iueHi  of  tlie  o>nntry  but  who 
were  8ubsn>(|nontly  riomiuat».d  to  high  miJitary 
command  as  a»d>ahd;ii>i  and  nabolrf) ;  and  who 
flub»o«|ueMtly  e^iobb-lo.'d  their  real  independ- 
eneo  in  tJieirown  pMvincwi,  and  left  the  Mogul 
power  at  DelJu  to  fall  in  pieces  l>efore  the 
de^troyi'tg  handn  of  Muhrati-a-*  and  AfTghans. 
FiiremoHt  nmtingst  ihtsie  men  wa.4  the  tmeeHtor 
«if  the  \i/.am  tif  (he  Pekhan.  His  fimt  title  wa>* 
Afloph  Jah.  hut  he  is  hotter  known  by  hie  aceond 
title  of  Ni^am-nl-Mulk,  i.r  •  lleinlalor  of  tlie 
Stute/  The  life  of  this  man  ext-nded  over  the 
exfraordinnry  fteriod  of  an  himdre-l  and  four 
ye»r«i,  and  the  events  with  which  it  vrtiA  crowded 
would  fill  vnhinies.  He  was  born  in  l<rir»,  iibijut 
the  tinv<'  when  Shah  .Khun  wm  carrying  on 
the  eon<|uest  of  the  Dekhan,  and  whi-n,  as  wc 
may  say.  CharliM  I.  was  still  waging  war 
a^iiut  Li*  Parliament.  Uv  was  a  youth  when 
the  sons  of  Sliah  Jehun  wer<»  waging  that  ter- 
rible war  against  eaeh  mhcr  wliJch  ended  in 
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the    suMeftrirtn    of  Atirmiji^eh.      Up    to  his  '  prnstoncr  nf  (he*  Britwh.     t'live  ohiainrH 
miiliUti  age   lie  hiniselt"    w:w  fng;i^c<l   in   Uk- >  liim  u  gnint  of  tlic  Northern  C'irt*ars,wliicli.1 


wnn  Txjth  ti^uuiiit  llic  MuhnilC'i.?  uml  :i^utiist 
ihe  niii!<uliiian  kings  o!*i!ie  Dcklmn  ;  and  wlien 
Aurung-/.L'l)  fiiuiUy  I'longlit  l)ie  conLjucst  ol*  llic 
Deklmu  to  a  close  about  iHf^H^  Aaojih  Jah  was 
fortr-tliroo-renn*  of  agt*.  Tlic  first  aubiwJur,  or 
vit'cro)' oi' lUe  Dokhan,  was  however  Zti-ul-tikar 
Khan»  a  Mn  ol'  lUe  vizier  ot'  Aurunjjpieb  ;  and 
ho  was  j^uccwc'Ued  hy  Diu>ud  Khiin,  llic  same 
who  bcsuijlfcd  Tort  St.  Georiie  iuG<tvernor  PittV 
ttmo.  After  the  death  of  Aurnngxeh  in  1707, 
the  {KTwer  of  the  Great  Mogul  l)e>;itn  t^iUeeline. 
A«»oph  Jah,  thouffli  fu«t  vci'tring  on  tlirce  score 
years  and  ttin,  was  deeply  enaraiPtMl  in  oil  the 
intrij^ies  of  the  period.  This  resulted  in  his 
obtuininj^  the  government  ot'the  Dekhnn  iinder 
the  nnme  of  Uic  Niziuii-id-Miiik ;  aitd  in  liia 
mukiii;;  himself  virtniilly  independent  of  the 
Great  Moprul,  lii*  government  was  not  limited 
by  Uie  Kidtiia,  bnt  extended  southward  to  the 
frontiers  of  Tanjore  ;  and  it  wonld  i»oem  that  he 
pomlii;itod  the  nabuU-4  of  the  Canmtic  at  will. 
The  ftgod  warrior  and  statesmen  at  laril  aunk 
into  hi«  grave  in  1749,  aged  104  years.  The 
Nizatnb  down  to  our  owd  time  have  been! — 


A«or  Jiih.  ob.    1719  I  Tivram  Ali,  ob.    1S03 

^'a7.i^  JiiHiT,  „      1750     ^Hcundfr  Jjb,        ^      :h2» 

MosuRlr  Jtirtg,  „  1751  [  N'iiiiir-<jo--[>(jwbih  „  l8fl7 
f'iiliibnt  Junt;,  „  17'i2  |  lfM)ol-ou-l>()wIfth,„  16H6 
Nuzir  Jung  was  I'eehly  .-fiippiTted  by  the 
British  ;  MozuiGr  Jung  and  Sitiabvit  Jung  were 
strongly  (*upp«.trted  by  Uie  Frencli.  On  the 
death  of  Aj*n[ih  Jah,  1749,  the  British  were  mere 
merchante,  who  bad  only  recently  regainefl  piw- 
flcflsion  uf  tbetr  Hectlenieiit  at  Madras,  afler  tivo 
years'  occupiition  by  the  Frent  h.  On  the  im- 
priw.>nment  ami  death  of  Sulabut  Jung  in  1 702. 
the  English  had  gained  the  eorapletc  aseeiid- 
ancy  over  the  French,  hail  captured  Putiili- 
cherry.aud  Gslabliahed  their  own  niiUib Moham- 
xnal  Ali  on  the  throne  of  the  Carnatic.  All  the 
three  immediate  suceowor*  of  A»ipb  Jah  difd  a 
violent  death.  Nazir  Jung  was  -^hot  ilirtiugh 
the  heart  by  a  rebellious  noble.  AVifliin  a  year 
MozulKr  Jung  hhured  hiw  fate.  Sali;bul  «Iung 
ruled  the  Dekhan  f*»r  ten  year*,  during  the 
greater  |iart  of  which  he  hatl  u  French  army 
near  his  capital,  nominally  as  hU  allies :  but 
who  reiilly  were  n^giurded  with  all  tlie  jealoiwy 
and  hatred  which  were  subse^iucutly  displayed 
by  Native  courts  towards  the  Britisli  subsi- 
diary forces.  The  overthrow  of  liie  French  in 
Uie  C-arnatJe  wiw  at^eomifauied  by  the  willidruwal 
of  all  Frriich  interest  fumv  the  lloUhan.  and  laid 
Balubut  Jung  open  to  the  intriguti.''  of  his  bn)ther 
■KLuUi)  AU,  to  w)ii«:h  h"  fell  a  virtini  nbnut  17fi2. 
Ali,  in  '  \  came 

inflict    V  rig  the 

Circar'*.      i  Hr  ^i-ni  Mi»gui  nt  that 
le  wrctchofi  fugitive  Shub  Alum  U, 
wtio'  lad  already  become  Utile  more  than  a  f 
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lormcd  part  of  theiorrituricsof  thr  Nixa 
return  the  Nizam  invaded  the  Coirnntic 
a  treaty^  the  British  ajireotl  to  ^my  a 
the  po*'(i'rision  of  the  eovclcd  territorj* ; 
yenis  atlerwards  the  British  occnpatinn  n^ 
Northern  Circars  was  a  sore  point  witH 
Nixam.  The  two  grcJit  events  which  h 
Nixiun  Ali  and  the  British  irrtn  ccm 
collision,  were  the  warn  again.*it  Mj-aore 
wars  against  tlie  Mahrnttas.  It  was  the 
(piis  of  Weilealey  who  (Mtablisbed  the  re; 
between  the  Niiiun  and  the  British  on 
present  basis ;  and  who  initiated  that 
statiLs  of  subsidiary  alliani^es  whirh  has 
tinned  with  but  little  alteration  dr>wn  U> 
present  day.  By  this  s^'stpm  a  nativo 
reign  was  ted  h:>  agree  Ut  receive  a 
Resident  at  his  Court,  and  Ut  reeeiv4iai^d 
ttiin  a  British  sul>sidiary  furce  within  liii 
minions.  This  sy:item  wa*  carried  out 
the  Ni7.um  of  the  Dekhan  in  17!)>i  and 
It  was  also  tried  on  the  nultuii  i>f  My 
Tip|MX>  thinied  up  at  the  idea  of  bocoi 
piMiHiotie<l  prince,  and  the  resnit  watt 
overthrow  and  the  e^iablislimenl  uf  a  d 
rajah  in  his  room.  Tlien  it  was  triud 
Peshwa  of  the  Mahratuw;  and  would  al«> 
been  tried  oii  ^jinlliah  and  Holkar.  hft^l 
Wcllcsley  been  re-oaJled  and  ComwaH 
in  his  room.  This  system  was  sol- 
extended  to  tlie  whole  vl'  the  Native 
and  belongs  to  the  gent^ral  hwUiry  of  I 
this  arragemeiit  Ni»am  Ali  was  com 
give  up  his  French  force,  and  to  beeoro« 
dependent  on  the  British  pt»wer.  He 
liowever  in  lb03,  very  nbortly  aller  the  cha 
~~Ta<Vs  RitjaMhnn^  Vol.  ii,  ;*.  5<»U  ;  Hfn 
Mrmoir^  /».  '22;  The  JSizttm,  his  ilwtfnt 
relation  with  the  BritisJi  (Jtivfriimrnt,  fnf  Ufnrf 
George  Brifjffs^  Staj.,  Bom.  MttnidjHtUty. 
NIZA.Ml,  a  celebrated  Persian  [KictwUu 
in  A.  H.  ■'>7()  or  A.  i\.  ll^M),  he  tHiin 
Sekander  Nameh  or  "  History  of  Ale 
fn>m  Jewish,  Christian  and  Pchlavi 
by  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  meai 
brew,  Greek  or  l-atin,  arnl  old  Pei^suin  mantt*' 
scripts.— f>i*jW!/^y'j»  TravrUj  Vol.  ii,  p.'MUi< 
NIZAM UT  ADAWLLrr,  see  Prin»ep. 
NIZAM  LT  TCAKIKJI,  a  hii^toricml  wort 
by  Haizavi  on  tlie  Asian  monarchies  a  genenil 
j  History  c»f  the  Ghaznavide  riders 
I  NIZAM  VD  DIN  AOIA,  is  a  sijotnear  W 
,  hi  where  visiton*  used  to  witness  9<mi' 
I  feats  f>erfonned  by  a  uiunberof  swii 
'  jump  into  a  large  reservoir  from  a  tK>mt 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  surface  of  lb# 
wrater, —  7'oMr  in  India  bif  Frfwh,  p.  II 

N'MO-N'MA.  a  salutation  in  We»iern  Ind^ 
between  brahmia^. 

1^ 


•UUKU  LASIURA. 

Xulj  of  the  Araljs.     See  Kmh 

M-VKNG,  HuHM.  lit  Tavu^.  ft  dodc- 
^^11^,  heaty  wood  ;  iiset'al  for  liUaUlcs. 
itick. 
kgiAMOMlU:,  Exa.  AnUtemuno 


NOMADE. 


iE-SHOE  BAT,  see  Cheirop- 

X,  Me  Opal. 

kettle  rlrum  ;  the  use  of  tins 
\r  Malay*,  w  onntincii  to  aiyiiUy,  mv\ 
'ilio^  ofr*  iimlvJ  only  on  occJiaioiia  of 
Iht?  rp;^nlati«mi*  t'lrlH*:*  ;!overnineui  of 
'Tftr  1  hli  Annal  it  i^  luirl  dijwn  Uiat 
for  the  I-ak-smana  to  be  in 
'  Its  tnij^ht  to  Iw  jirfs^^nt,  the* 
jonier  Nobuts,"  means  Ui^ivo  ono  the 
9  of  a  country  with  tbo  ripUu  of 
The  nnbut-khanali  or  aatooa  for  the 
b>y^  band  U  u^unlly  placed  over  un 
^war.  Amougst  the  malmmediin 
ititiA  India,  tlie  ri;>ht  to  tlit'  Nobul 
jto  their  uobled. — Jour,  Itnl.  Arch,, 
a.  V,  An  iHol. 
I<)S(  ADA.  Ir.  Nutrap^. 
^hiXIDJ'^.  0,  family  of  luammaU,  of 
Jcr  Cheiroptera,  a*  mider  : 

^octiUonidK. 
pu    TaphozoiniJC. 

bzous  K>i)t^miinii8.  Hard.,  Blyth. 

bis,      i//^*.  I  T.  fulviviujii.     '       SItftA. 

^•armod  hat  of  all  India. 

II,  Tt-mui.,  Ilorftf.  The 
'    .  lira,  MoLiyana. 

Pcrolaiiuus,  Temm.,  BUfiJt, 
Bhth.  ;  T.  jmlclier.     '      Fituti. 
m  bnt  of  Madrid,  Malayans. 
P"  i.:--i,,r,  TVwm.     K.  Indies? 
'■  'lullDnura,  from  Jniii. 

L-     ...;.  ..;lioniuw. 


kjlcntua, 
[BucM^  Biff, 

(reoff. 


Hortf. 


N.  dilatatUB, 

N.  tcnnif,  „ 

N.  pUcatU9,  JertUni. 

1«  torquatim,  of  Jav;i.  The  vrin- 
ofMailra-s,  Calcutta.  See  Mammals. 
NExV  LABI  ATA,  sec  Oheirnptera. 
LXE.V  ALVLACCEX.SIS,  see  Chei- 

a  tribe  of  b'lrdj  na  under : 

IK. 

ilheninac,  2  gjen.,  9  pp.,  viz.,  i  Ni- 
;8  AiUune. 

?  c?'n.,  3  »p.,  Ti2.,  3  SjT- 
i  Xivif^Mum. 

■  j^'en.^  3  sjf.,  viz..  1  Pho- 
;  S  GUux  tUauuea  atul  Javanica. 


LASIURA,   Hoiti/aoii.   Syn. 
nit  //on.,  Bl.f  also  Murina 


KODDIXG  CLHROOENDRON,  Eko. 

rodmdron  nutans. 

NODIUNU-KLOWERED    ALPIXLV,  En< 
Alpinia  nutan^i,  Jiosror. 

NOEUIA-TAin.I-MARM.  Tam.    Antidi 
ma   hnnias,   A,  alexiteha,  Noeha-tali  pattaj 
the  bark  :  Noelha  tali  pallum,  ihe  fmjt, 

N'OKUVALLl  and   Panni-Valli,   Dalhergi 
scan  dens. 

NOEUALA  MARA.  Ca?f.     Syzj'gium  jai 
bohnum. 

N<:)FR-ATMOO,  one  of  the  godfl  of  anciei 
Egypt ;  he  bore  the  lotu.^  on  hU  head. 

NOliAl,  a  Tartar  race  settled  in  the  city 
B«ikhara,  who  iiii^^rated  from  KiiA'iia, 

NOGAON,   a  town  in  Central  India.     St 
Nowgaon. 

NOHL.'E-T.VM,     Antidfsma  alixaterium. 

NOIR  UE  COKDONXUiR,  Fa.     Blacking. 

NOIR  DE  FUMEE,  Fr.     I^mp  black. 

NOISETTES  or  Aveilenes,  Fa.     llazel  nut' 

NOIX,  Fr.     Walnuts. 

NOIX  D' ACAJOU,  Fe.     The  nut  of  Ani 
cardiimi  oocidentale,  Linn,,  ca<ihew-nut. 

NOIX  DK  GAr.LKS,  Fr.     Gall-*. 

NOIX  VOMIQUE,  Fa.     Nux  vomica. 

NOI YAYIKA,  SA.N3.     A  follower  of  the  Ny^ 
aya  philosophy. 

NORI,  IIjMt.  From  nok  a  point,  the  pointed- 
shaped  peach. 

NOKI-TAMAKU,  the  pciinted-leaved  variet 
of  tobaccn. 

NOLAI   TALAl  RLVRAM.  Tam.    Antid< 
ma  bunia^.  *S/>r.,  ^ijgt.  Vttj. 

NOLANACE.E,'  Lindi,  an  order  of  plants, 
comprisina:   1  genu.H  and   4  «pccies  of  Nolana, 
Nolana  grandiflora  \a   a  trailing  annual    wii 
white,  yellow  and  blue  flowers,  easily  rai»e( 
fnim  seed,  in  any  garden  soil. — Riddell, 

NOLE-COLE,  orkiiol  khol,  a  vegetable, must 
be  sown  exactly  as  cabbage,  brocoH,  &c.  It  comes 
in  early  and  remains  in  season  until  April. 
watered  during  the  hot, weather  and  taken  cm 
of,  it  AvilU  when   the  rain-j  commence,  throi 
out  sprouts,  and  form  other  knolo-colc  on  tlu 
old  stalk,  which  may  either  be  used  or  sli] 
pod  off  and  planted  :  they    will  not   be  so  ~ 
as  those  raised  from  seed,  yet  are  fit  for  use. 

NOLIICV  or   Loluga,  Tel.    Fteroepermur 
bevuianum,  HaH. 

'NOLI  ME  TANGERE,     Impatiena  balsa- 
mina. 

NOUTAIJ  RURAM,>LiLE\L,TA.M.  Anti- 
deaiua  alexiteria,  Linn,,  A.  buniae. — iSpr.  St/st, 
Vetj. 

NOMADE.  a  terra  by  which  are  designati 
the   sliephord    tribes  of  Central  and  Southci 
A^ia,  who  migrate  i'rom  place  to  place  at  sei 
sons  of  the  year,    to   obtain   forage  for   the 
I  llocka.  The  Persian  word  '  numud',  or  *  felt,' 
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t<»iit*  of  iKo  tvanilorinjf  tribes  of' 
IraJ  Amaluiio  nlw.-us  I'ccn  aiul  rtiill  mo  cmii- 
jk»mhI,    liave    Rup^iliol   ilic   root  to   the   wuril 
yofia^tKos,  The  iiuiiirid  tril>c«iof  Turkninaii,  nre 
the  rLpri'^entnlives  ut'a  family  which  hm  uxi.-'toil 
fruiii  limci  amoriiir  fo  liisUirv,  aiifl  oxiM  at  the 
jiresfiii  (iiuo  in  ihe  iuiuieimo  stepfn-i*   oj'  Tar- 
lary.    The  Turkoman,  out  o^'whuin  the  Turks  ol' 
Ihe  towiih  and  cities  oi'  Smthern  and  Westoni 
Asia  Nj-'ruiig,  were,  apiiarently,   thiwo  of  the 
I*oisiim    frinitici',  tlic   uiiocsuira    of  thy  fiv^cnt 
Yttumd.  Gnklan,  Tokke,  and  Krsan  trihoa,  wht» 
liv  :iloii^^  ihe  frontier  iif  Pcrnia  from  the  CtiAjnan 
lu    ihv    5outh-wo<ttcn»    ft.'e<lor*    of  the  Oxun. 
Kxcepl   on    the   valley    of  the  Allriik,  wiiere 
tJiey  have  devohipcd  an  inifrtrfLxt  afiriculnirc, 
more  ukin  (u  gardenuij^  than  to  farmiufr,  tlity 
nre  noniade*,  with  no  towns,    witli  mere  tents 
ihttn  houses,  and  vith  [pre-tiiiiuently  pitnbtory 
hnbiL^,  wi  the  Poreiand  of  Klionisuii  und  A^tera- 
bml  know  to  thtir  cfwt.   UnrivaUed  riders^  with 
a  brew!  of  horse.**   that  will  endure  any  han.t- 
shxp  they    are  infanjoua  for  their  forayf* ;  and, 
aa    tliey    have  a  {.Teat  rubbing-ground  t*)  the 
Boutli  where  ihu  oix-iipant:!  ore  other  UmnTurk, 
they  art'  more  incorrigible  plumlerers  than  even 
the  contral    KiriiUi?.   and  Csl>ek.     Wicn   set- 
tird  in  more  favourible  loeuUticfi  tiiey  are  j>!ow 
to  lay  aside  iheir  onginiil  habit*.  So  far  as  they 
»rc  mixed  iu  blood,  it  is  the  I'ersian   element 
timt    hm  mixed.     Sueh    are    tlie  Turkomans. 
A  tnic  |jdclure  uf  Iliyat  unmade  life  b*  exjutjifl- 
tnt  in  Isaiali  xl,  11,  *'  He  nhuU  feed   h'm    tlock 
liko  n   shepherd  :  lie  shall  gather   the  bmbs 
witli  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  ivis  bosom,  and 
nhail  jontly  lea*!  those  that  are  with  young."    As 
Oic  Iliyat  move  alon;^,  the  women  are  seuu  with 
their  spinning-whreU  on  their  shoulders,  honie 
twistinf?  woollen  yarn,  others  bent  forward,  ai)d 
8d>'uneing  sdowly  with  tlieir  children  astride  on 
their  backM,  eJik-^ping   thfir  little   ariiw  around 
ibeir   mothers  ueck,  and  twisting  their   little 
Irgif   round   her  waist  :  the  smaller  onca  arc 
utmidly    tied   up   iu   a  bag   l>ehind   the  bncV, 
whiln  infant  babie*,  together  with  their  cluniHy 
cnulh^,  :ire  hoi«te<l    on  tlie    heads  or  »?huiilders 
of  t1i<ir  fund  niothi-rs,  sinking  und»  r  the  wuight. 
An    lliyiit    tribe   whom    Haron  do  PhkIc  iuct» 
briiingi'd  to  a  Lur  stem,  whiih  was  traosplant- 
ptl  int4)  Fan*  by    Agii-iMuliMiiimed    Khan,    the 
rmcle  of  the  late  Fat'h-Ali-Shah,  from  Liuiitaii 
Kui-huk.     AfltT  his  dtatli,  many  rotumt-d  to 
their    primitive   encamjunents    in    Oir    Za^r«8 
chftini  but  Mime  n-mainii]  behind.     I'he  word 
tli«t  or  Hat,  in  derived   fruni  Eel,  *'  a  tribe." 
U  is  al**"»  cxprr^i.-d    by  Zem  or   Ziui,   which 
th..  II'.,  i;^l  t'Xpijjiri«by  the  eqiuvalunt  Arabic, 
KTany   of  the   nonindrs  met  with  by 
■  •'  -  "-  r.>mpIoxiiin»  attributed 
'•  (iuality  of  the  water. 
»iiKA!e?  I"  wtjicii  ihcy  were  inoBt  subject 
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nervous 

and  especially  blindness.  The  Dhaiu-ax  m 
•shepherd  nice  of  the  peninsula  of  Uidiu  .'im  la 
MoIe  nomadc"  people,  but  ihi-ir  movemtuiji  at* 
restrictcil  to  the  forest  and  opeu  irai-ts.  ~ 
uomadcs  of  S.  Asia,  on  the  contrary  move 
•^nnc  hundred  miles  to  the  garm  sair  and 
wiir  l:mdd.  Ki'sidcnLi  of  Uritbth  India 
have  wit  nestled  a  large  Haiijara  campraij 
will  have  seen  a  true  picture  of  the  m 
life  of  Central  Asia.  Turanian,  Nom 
Atlo{)hyUau  are  names  applied  by  Pril 
all  languages  not  belonging  to  the  Ariaa 
mitic,iind  which  comprise  all  Ian. 
ill  AMa  or  Kurope  not  ineludtMJ 
tlie  Arian  and  fSomitic  f:unilio«.  with  :\t 
coption  [>erhapa  of  the  Chijiusv  and  its 
These  are, — 
TunguB.  I      Turki,  |      Finn. 

Tiie  writers  on  this  class  of  tongues  are. 
Klaprotli,    ^Sehott.  t'astreii.  and   MuUer. 
Muller  admits  that  the  eliaraeierii«tic 
uiiion,  ascertained  Ibr  this  great  riirit* ty  u^ 
guagcs  are  as  yet  very  vague  and  general,  if  mlfttj 
[tared  witli  ilie  definite  liesof  relutiotuOiipmhUhj 
severally  unite  the   ^Mrrnitic   und    Arian. 
Turanian  languages  occupy  by   thr  the 
porti'iU   of    tJie    earth,    viz.,    all     but 
Arabia,  A±>ia  Minor  and  Kuro{*4\  but 
iigglutinutioM    there    is   not    n    - 
princij'le,  which  can  be  proved  t 
all.     It  has   points  of  affinity  wiili  tiic  < 
ges  of  Africa  and  America  and  even  wrt 
L'hinfi*e.^£jtsrt(/  on  tht  (Jri^in  of  Lanrfui 
F.W.tarmr^   A.M.,   L*^udon,    ISfJO  ; 
Siiiionaiitirx  uf  fCHrnjie^  Vol.  ii,  jk  7M-1 ; 
C  A,  Df  Boiie'»  VntvrU  in  Lu.'utnn  twH 
istan,  pp,  1  l>t-lt»-255  ;  Ouscin/'*  TrrittU 
t  i,  }i,  307;  CiV/wiV  A  pfrttonnl  Xarratiwy 

NOMOKCIU,  LF-fcn.  Decaisnt^^a. 

NOMKI,  lijND.  A  fox,  see  Lumri,  Noomn. 

NOMUKDl,  a  tribe  in  the  bill  tract  on 
wontern  si'le  uf  the  ludus.  In  Rein 
were  very  tnmbl'.-fkime  to  the  vill  1 

velleni.     The  Aviu  Acbaree  uamu  ti 
strength  about  tlie  year  1500,  iis  7*000  ial 
try,  and   M'K)   horsemen.     TfiLn  Inking  n 
of  the   tract   nnmefl  Indo-S^ythia  by  llic 
cuts,   a   doubt  arlscj*.   whctlier   ihey    rnftl 
be  tlic  descendants  of  ihe  Scythian  N( 
if  Uic    Scytliians,  on     the    Iwrders    of  i 
Imaus,  <lid  really  coll  ihcmsclves  by  that 
and  that  it  was  not  a  term  applied  to  tbcm 
tlie  Circoks  alone. — HennelCi  Memoir^  p. 

NONA,  MiLAT.   Anona  reticulata,  tit 
heart. 

NOXCILV,  IIciD.    Portuhicaob 

NONEA  KOSEA,  one  of  the 
plant  of  no  great  beauty,  nmy  he 
mou  garden  soil. — Ei<hUll. 
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onocnqnta 
A..  »'.  It'. 
A-l'llOK,  BicNO.  Folia  Dgris,  J^»m;i. 
is,  hw  VavniiH. 
',FAl*^  see  <'ai»t'r«. 

IlL,  AffOL9-l*AM.    Oil  or  VJtex 

,NKPAr..  Ehrctiasorr»ta,/?o.i-6. 
4;aSS. SlNell.i'ii'iirt Ijucik-ni,  /far/*. 
I'UDDA,  Tkl.  Ht^IiclcrL-ft  ih*ira,  Linn, 
I,  Due.    Vulpw  bcugtUciwis,  SJmw^ 

h   lioomri  or  Looka,  all  of  which 

i  sub-diviniMn  of  the    Ilaliu-li   race. 

thv  Noiuatlie**  o\'  Uetiucll. — -2W« 

BAfiK,of  Moriiii}amnbcllata,yiulds 
I  dye  Jamoia  in  Tanjore,  where  the 
■wn  in  large  quaniiticft,  the  c^^lour  \a 
K  to  brighl  a»  l\yM  extracted  (Vnni  the 
vbich  li  exiM>rttHl  to  Madura  uiul  with 
oui   Maduni  turbandH  are  dyed. — 

ORA.BiEKO.  lonidmm  HutTruticoAum. 

)jVB,    Jij>'D.    From  Noon    or   loon, 

tliTia.  t"  dip.  beapaitvr.  or  sprinkle, 
I  Uajput  rac-iTs,    of  diyipitig 

I  :  tli<:  N<H)iiHliib,  i^^  llie  uiout. 

1  1  taith.  It  hik'  hatl  recourse 

|i -  -  tJeiuuity  ol'anuccaiiionand  to 

lu^jcion  of  irtraclita'y,  an  well  a^  to 
aocie-iit   fcu-ls,  and  rirconcilc  chiefs 

Itfvej"   met    but  in   hofiUlity. — 'ftMf$ 

Vol.  ii,^.  4<VJ.     Sw  Munwar-piala. 

AiCKE,  Looniiiret;  or  Noonoriea, 
;  tree  of  Ganjarn  an<i  Gum- 
I  _'ht  30   feot,  cirfUTufiTcnec 

kuU  hc'U^lit  rp/iii  the  |.T>JUnd  lo  the 
fi  <»f  thf  first  Iiraueh  7  foot.  Vsed 
:  •  t'lu^hslian:^.      The  Imrk  is 

;  IV. —  Vnittuin  MnfdonaOl, 


Portulaca   ole- 


^;uudeiLf. 
Kohiiit.'in. 
'i..,    .     AiMian. 
Mtre  Adam. 
^w  V    .^  .,n  tlio  borders  of  the  Seistan 

,  Nvishki. 
,  \.\i,i.,  see  Khyber. 
;E,    IId.      Emei-ald.     The  Noj>hck 
rcHtument,  Iraiii^lated  eiuerald.  ^eeuia 
ra  a  cjirhnnrk'  or  afOpa^^  hut  under 
;     '  -  inchidod   all   gems  of 

I,  rinilw,  rubiea,  gamers. 

U»e  cui buiK le  tt(  a^^^otn  niaiiuJactured 


The  I'ttibuMcle,  iu  Hebrew, 

'  lUg  ht<»ne,  or  lightning 

■    Ikl)    from   llie   clouds 

;  I  ning.     C'firi)uncles  of  su j>e- 

_.  ,    _.u  called  **  males/'  and  those 

GotQUTf  feniale?. 
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NOUAY  CO<)Nc:iLLIUM,  ?ee  Danininr, 
Noh'l)  CArEK  WIIALK,  or  Nord  kapper 
whale,  variety  of  Bahena  inyyticctuj*. 

N«JRFOLK  ISLAND  PINE,  Araucaria  ex- 
celna,  g;row8alao  in  New  Caledonia.  liotany  Ishuid, 
hie  of  Fine?*;  it  is  a  majestic  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  fill  to  ii^M  feet,  with  a  eirovimfer- 
cnee  of  iJO feet.  Its  wi»od  U  useftd  for  carpcmeni* 
iuMJuor-work  but  n  too  heavy  fur  naval  purjmses 
nm  spars. 

NORFOLK  ISL.\ND  GRASS  TREK.  Frey- 

cinetia  bauerianu,  belon^rs  lo  the  I'niidanea'  or 
Serew  pinea.  Its  stem  is  marked  by  ring**, 
like  thorte  of  the  eabbft(?e  wliere  the  old 
leaver  have  fallen  offy  and  it  lies  on  the  ground, 
or  elunbs  like  ivy  rotmd  the  trees.  Tlie 
branches  are  crowned  with  crests  of  broad 
sedge-like  leaves,  from  tlie  centre  of  whirli  llie 
flowers  arise,  the  |>ctaU  of  which  are  a  bright 
soarlet,  and  the  sepaU  green,  and,  when  lliey 
fall  i)tr,  cluBterp  of  three  or  four  oblong  pulpy 
fruit,  four  inche.ai  in  length, and  as  niuth  in  cir- 
cuuil'ereuce,  apjjear. — K^fptVi  Ind,  Arch.,  VoL 
ii,  /'.  -.'84. 

NOUIMOX,  an  oblong  box.  used  in  Japan 
as  the  palanqmud  in  India,  carried  by  means 
of  jKiles  ijassed  through  iron  loops  on  eitlicr 
side.  There  are  many  kmd.^^  of  ni»rimon. 
Tlie  Governor  has  one  kind,  the  priest*  anoi}ier, 
the  doctora  a  thinl,  and,  with  decisive  murks 
which  di.stinguish  the  '*  norimon"  of  llic  great 
from  the  "kako"  of  the  humble.  The  norinion 
in  Japan,  is  what  the  palkee  ia  iu  India  and 
chairs  in  China.  They  always  Uxik  as  if  one 
side  of  a  i>air  of  flat  stjuare  scales  (such  a*  are 
seen  near  stone  (piarries,  oron  wharfe)hBd  been 
run  on  u  |>o!e,  and  if  for  a  big  man,  are  covered 
with  curtains,  if  a  ci>mmon  back  norimon,  it  is 
lert  in  its  original  naked  ugliness  and  discomfort. 
The  occupant  must  sit  crosa-Iegged,  nml  even 
tiien,  can  hanily  raise  his  head. — HuiUjnons 
NtujnMkx^  J).  202  ;   Ft'frt*  Antipodes,  p,  431. 

NUUM.VN,  Charuw,  General,  c.  a.,  was 
Acting  Adjutiint-GencraJ  of  the  Bengal  army: 
when  serving  before  Delhi,  both  pen  and  sword 
were  ever  in  his  hand,  mid  to  tlioae  wbo  knew 
him  then  and  tbnght  beside  him,  his  name  will 
be  inseparably  connected  with  Metcalfe's  ruined 
home,  and  that  intrenched  position  on  the 
heightji  commanding  Delhi  where  Hindu  Itao 
once  lived,  in  the  amalgamation  it  \vai>  his  plan 
uf  establisliing  a  Stafl*  Corps  that  was  followed, 
and  the  immediate  pressure  was  removed,  but 
the  real  dilliciUtiea  of  the  situation  were  in- 
creased ten-fold,  and  after  six  years  of,  for  an 
army,  demoralization  and  anxiety,  only  in 
1M67  wa*  some  conclusion  come  to,  but  even 
then  lea\-ing  the  whole  nf  the  oflicers  utterly 
disassociated.  In  practically  eudeavourlng  to 
obliterate  all  former  service,  elaiins  and  regi- 
mental pride,  the  government  ptiraued  an  lui- 
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wwe  policy,  calculatp<j  to  ontmngc  the  army. '      NOnTHKUN    RfEDIA,   Northern 
— Thufhm^  pp.  *Jt'>,  'J7-!i*^.  '  SCO  Ari.'in*. 

NoliMAN   FUKMJJ.  *w  Him]<)o.  |      NOUTUKKN    SIMCKM   WHALE,   Cnto^ 

N).)UNK  ofTuvoy,  Cttslanoii  tiiiirmhonica.        mmTocfphahw. 

NOSHAPAR,     Hi.vi).      llytlriichlorate     of       NORTH  MALABAR,  .^cc-  KummaJoi 
Ammonia,  Snl-amnioiiiac.  NOtt'i'H  SKA,  sre  India. 

NOUTil  AUTOT,  a  rewnue  dintrict  of  the        XOR-WKSTEUS,  occur  in  lowor  R.-iiira] 
MaJr.ia  presidency,  emhrucing  a  portioa  (»!'  the    March  unii  April,  nc.ooni|iaiiying  ra*wi  rrtresh 
cnnnirv    -with    peoplrj*  spooking    ilip    Telugu  i  t'alU  of  rain.    Tiic  .*«wnn  nf  tlir  imrih-irwiti 
ami   T.iiniL     It  i.s  ri<:h  in  iron  ore   and  mine-  |  is,  iii>ove  all  othctv,    that  whioh  re*jiiir«n 
ralfl.   Kiirac  Mungalum  neJir  Vellurr  hiia  a  stone    most  attention  and   care  hy  voyiipcrs   on 
called  Muddy  SiUfajioo  CulUw,  a  hrown   ateati-  j  Ganges.     Should  onf-  of  tliixe  ft^uallsappn* 
tic     ean<lfltou^.     llaulapilJy     uc:ir    ;Vrcot    lias  '  ;ui<l  no    erepk  or  inlet  ollVr  for  phelt*>r,   w) 
prey  Chert  for  paving  |>or(*eIain  miJi»*.     Cluun- ,  in   the   wide   rivtr^,   there  is  much  danger 
baukutn-^lrot^,  ha*  a  ({imruosc  rook  suited   Tor  i  iUnneirsMftmnr^p,  3fil, 
]>avin;<X»orccIaininilId.     Knnorcgrit,  Is  a  nodu- j       XORTH-WKST  PUOVlNCrS  of  INDM 
lar,  bluish  jn-itty  limestone  fr-mi  the  bed  ofllie  ,  p^^,.i„,.i^j   subordinate  g..vernment  uf  Bril 
ruhcat  Murine  U?wi.   rncluM.rluwa  luow-uish    ,„^i„^  including  the  Doab  or  Me,>mpotn»nui 
sandaionc.  Muddoor,  Arnc:e,  bluwh  grey  nand-  ,  ^,,^  q^^^^^  and  the  Jtunna.     The  province 
stone  suited  torgrind:itoncs.   Inpuity  and  ^»ir-    a,^,j,gi,,^-,„jjj,^j^n,,  ^^j^p^^  oour>cofthcG«n| 
kumbady.  ycUow  red  and  purplish  sandi«tones.    |  „,^,,  ,.^j^^j  ^  „,^.  ^y^^^  „,- j,,^  Minmlava.  Th 

NOUTHCOTE,SirSiAi'FoKr>  IL,  anenhght-  p^ovinc^?*.  arc  between  L.  3(J°  T  audi^rsr 
eaed  statesman,  for  many  yeans  Secretary  ol  ,  ^^^^  j^  --o  4'  j^^^^j  ^40  4^'  j.^^  i^^jp^  ^^^  |^^,„, 
Stat«  for  India.  He  gave  every  support  to  tlie  ;  ,,„  ^^^  „„^  ^ythe  snowy  range. 'the  llimals 
pruRressof  radwaya.  canalu,  chunncUoiirngn-'j^yi^.^^^^^  Oudh  and  the  Xepalese  Tcrai : 
lion  and  sanitauon.  ,1,,,  ^^^,(h  by  the  S3U;?or  district,  nf  the  C«»i 

NOKTII  CAN  ARA.a  Bombay  revenue  district  IV'vinces,  and  the  Native  States  of  Bunt 
in  the  country  on  the  sea  coast  ol*  the  woAtern  kund  and  IJewah  ;  on  the  west  by  the  ri 
aide  of  tlie  peninsula  of  India.  With  the  ex-  Tonne,  until  It^  junction  with  the  Jnt 
eo(ikioQ  of  the  iniasrcr  oi'  North  Canara  fn^m  by  the  Jumna  till  thcU-Sth  degree  ol  I 
Mjulnw  to  Bombay  and  the  aildition  nt'Sindh  '  the  MUth-we*t  by  the  \ative  Stales  of  Gwili 
to  Bombay  on  tho  couque*l  of  that  province,  ,  Dholjxire  and  Hhurtfwre;  and  on  the  eaati 
these  presidencies  have  retained  very  nearly  1  ^mth-enxt  hy  the  Sanm.  Shnhabad,  IWliaf  1 
their  original  Umiu,  including  the  provinces  I'alamow  districts  of  liower  Bengal.  The  N(ir 
conquci'cd  from  the  Peehwa  and  Guikwar  ,  western  Provinces  eoataio  30  di^trictf^,  of  wh 
betwet-n  ISuO  and  1818. 

NORTHERN  CIRCARS.  This  Madras  district 
cotnprises  a  narrow  tract  of  land  extending 
(between  IG*'  ani]  20*  N.  latitude)  tri:.m  the 
aea  coast  on  the  eastern  wide  of  the  poninHula 
to  the  eaMern  ghautn  by  which  it  ia  Aep:iratnd 
from  the  great  lablt-land.  It  is  a  t*ilerubly 
level  district,  with  occasional  spunt  trom  the 
ghauts  approaching  the  sea  coa.Ht ;  ha^  little  or 
no  natural  wo<»d,  except  towards  the  gliauts, 
the  sides  of  whirih  are  in  some  places  clad  with 
thick  jungle  of  bainbo<«  and  forest  trees,  and. 
with  tbo  exception  of  hirgc  groves  of  jialm 
trees,  hns  but  Uttle  wood  throughout  it.  This 
district  is  perhaps  hardly^  separable  from  the 
Carnatic  by  its  physical  features  alone,  but  iht* 
ditTerencr   of  latitude,   causing    a  chaugt;    in 


H.5  arc  grouped  int*t  7  commission ei^hipn.  1 
'*  non-regtdiition"  jiortionjj  are  Kunmon  1 
Gurhwal  to  the  extreme  north,  Jh: 
south-west,  and  Ajmere.  which  i 
from  the  we;*tern  boundary  by  ^eventi  inu^n 
ing  Native  Stat^^s.  This  la«t  division  finnm 
isolated  {Kwition,  reijuires  distinct  deraarraSi 
It  lies  to  the  west,  extending  hctween  Lw  I 
l(r,  and  27*  -io"  N.,  L.  71''  4o'  hi.d  IT  ^ 
It  is  hoimded  on  tht^  east  by  the  linjpoot  Sdl 
<)f  Ki.^hengnrh  aiid  Jey|M»«>r,  on  tho  north  I 
west  by  Jodli^xjre,  and  on  the  s«iutii  by 
territory  of  Odeypoor.  Tho  .Ajmere  (^*w 
roniprw's  Ajmere  ]iroper  and  ^L1i^wa^ru,  T 
Mairwarra  tract  belongs  in  unequal  portioni 
the  British  Government,  to  Mcwnr  or  Od 


jxx)r.  and  to  Marwar  or  Jo<]hjHire.     TTie  I 
I  ^renter  \*ariatiou  of  temperature.  |  war  jKwseAMons  4-onsisting  of  three  Pergiifini 
|tei  lorisn    its    i^epnration.     It   luw    a    and  the  Mnrwar  of  two,  were  made  over  lo 

wnalJ  Ik*-!;,  of  mrivo  suMier?  in  the  towns  of .  direct  manugement  of  the  British  in  182^ 
Wall^iir.  IWrlmHijpi.n-,  SuinbuI[)orc,  Viragapa-  Benan^s  w  the  most  thickly  peopled  disUf 
Ian  .  i'uttack    and   Siimulcr)ttah. 

N  N'DIA,  a  term  by  whicli,  in 


The   density  stands   at  7i^>7,  or,  includi^g- 
military   and  railway,  803,  per  square  id 


1%rir)«H   I  provinces  about  Oudh  and  |  Ixioking  at  its  .^U  millioao  of  people  acco 

*»  ■•'L  ing  to  creed,  nearly  26  millions  are  hind 

'Kh>j  LAPLANDERS,  ace  India.      I  and  4j  mahoinodanfl.     Mahomedaiis  funu ib 
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of  tlie  wholp   fKipuIutioti,  there  bfiiij?  |      In  1865,  :he  Nurtli-west  Provinces  liad  3fJl 

l(M*  trt  ivrrv    fi'H»  hiriil(<w.     Thfv    ure  i  to  tfiu  (»qu;iro  mile,   excluding   Kiiuiadii :   the 

'     rut  and     Itoliilkund,    in.-ws   ot'llio   ijnpulalion   are   cultivaton)  of  the 

<    .'  -'  v  a  fiilh  of  the  iKipn-  ;  s^il.     B)'  tliv  revenue  setllunient  uf  iyj3,  the 

iliao  haifot  iliir  eniirr  nunihrr  of   government  rent  was    fixed  fur  30    yearri.     Ira 

laiw  in  llie  N»>rlh-wwit  I'rMvinoe^,  ^  chief  tiiwiw  are  Ajpra,  Cawnpore,    Ailahahad, 

4,:i4;i,i;o7»  reside   in  !  Benares  and  Delhi. 

The  nnnibi.ira  of  the  m  i  .-  .■  t-  i 

I       The  ntm-regiiliitton  [Kirtions  are  Kumnon  and 

GarUwal  to  the  extreme  north,  Jliaiisie  to  the 
soutb-we5t,  and  Ajnicre,  which  is  scpamtcd 
frnui  the  western  boundHr^-  to  several  inter- 
vening native  st^ites.  Tiii^  Ifut  division  frmii 
it«  isolated  position  rci^iiires  distinct  denmrea- 
tion.  It  lies  to  the  west,  extcndinjL'  hetween 
Int.  22^  I;V  and  27*45'  N. ;  I-mir.  7i<^  45'  and 
77°  -2"  M.  It  i*i  hounded  on  the  enBt  hy  tlio 
Rajpijot  Stntcs  of  Kinheujihur  and  Jeypoor:  on 
the  iitjrth  liv  Jmlhimr  and  on  the  south  hy  the 
territA>r_v  of  Oudfvpur,  The  Ajuiir  division 
eoniprisoA  Ajmir  proper  and  Mairwarra.  The 
Mairwar  tract  belongs  in  e^iual  portions  to  the 
ISritiAii  Governniout,  to  Mewar  or  Oudeypnr 
and  to  Marwar  or  Jodhpur.  The  fiMt  attemjit 
to  take  a  eensiw  of  the  N*.  W.  ProvinccH  wjw 
;  mii'ie  on  the  night  of  the  31st  Deecinber  1852, 
'  and  the  next  attempt  waj*  made  on  the  lUtli 
January  !>>**»•>.  Henarwe  is  the  most  thickly- 
peopled  district,  its  dea<(ity  being  707*  to  ilie 
sciuaro  mUe,  or,  including  the  military  and  tlie 
railway  bodies,  803.  The  most  thinly-jMjpu- 
lated  districts  are  in  the  Kumaon  division, 
where  the  deni*ity  averages  58  to  the  mile. 
Ijir;;e  tract*  of  Gurhwal  are  thickly  populated 
where  the  situation  i*  favourable,  the  cultiva- 
tion may  often  he  Been  titretching  high  up  tlie 
hills,  terrace  after  terrace.  Of  the  districts  in 
the  plaiuH,  excluding  tlie  Terai,  LuUutpur  in 
lrt,4(«»  the  JliauMi  division  ift  the  most  sparsely  popti- 
4.Y''iS  ^**^^^»  *-^®  average  to  the  square  mile  being 
loprietora,  |  only  127  per«m3.     Ajmero  with  it«i  population 

37,017,4^  of  ItJO  to  the  mile  comes  next,  and  in  density 
i  apjirouchcs  very  near  to  Switzerland,  which  it 
I  slightly  exceeds.  Of  tlie  remaining  districts, 
I  twenty-nine  in  nuuiher,  live  an  average  density 
of  between  20t)  and  300  jicr^ons  to  the  mile  ; 
three  between  300  and  400 ;  eleven  between 
I  400  and  504);  iseven  between  500  and  600; 
I  two  het^veen  *IOO  and  700.  and  one  about  800. 

I  The  extremes  of  density  in  the  sub-divLsion* 
into  whicli  the  Jistricla  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces 
are  divided,  vary  from  6,773  to  the  square 
\  mile  in  tlie  Dchat  Aiuanat  of  Benares,  which 
(romjirise  tlic  city  of  that  name,  to  37  to  the 
square  mile  in  Agoree,  Roberts-gunj,  in  the 
^iir/.apur  district.  The  population  of  the  N.  W, 
provinces  is  wjual  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  etjual  to  that  of  tiie  Madras  presi- 
dency. It^  mahomodan  populatimi  is  a  nixth 
part  of  tlie  hindoo.  Christiaod  are  in  1,000  of 
M««il»ocouij      .  .  22fi'M    the  j)opulation  ; 
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...   SI.VI20 ; 

.      170^48 
^MmumIk  ...      -ll.T-W  I 

.    45*ftSP         >/rm/or»— 25,(t71,S10. 

I3»lHr.ihiuuw        .     :vifil,Wi2  , 

1,425  I  K«htttrriui        .  .  2.t*J7,7*w  > 

t  Vkttvus  .  .  l.wl.H.'J**  I 

.,105,977 'StK»ifrj*  ,  .1^3«>l,:t^l]»  I 

nkvAborixincA  are  returned  ns  313,215,  and  ] 

'\  up  with  the  other  sects.  Tlic 

I  and  U>y8  cjtceed  tlioee  of  tiie 

'IT**  of  all  f  he  hindoos  of  India, 

is  for  a  son.     The  lH>y  w 
I  shown  to  the  girl.     The 
uiiances  productive  (tf  greatfr 
It  ;. ,  bt>ihg  marrii**!  the  moment 

»tt;tn'.."»  till.'  :i'^^  of  jiuberiy.  bearing  children 
,aiid  13,  subject  to  a  iw^dentary  and  list- 
In  tbc  xcuana«  or  one  of  hardship  in  the 
treated  oppr»«<«ively  lis   u  widow. 
of  Hie  popnUtion  are  eiijrajred   in 
.pttrsuiu.     The  avocations  are : 

S0,4M  '  BunU    imd   »oro- 

...      ^733 


r*' 


3M 

17,1 


I.1l3.1t.H7 
l.'U,ti22 


<K  aclIcT.^. 


Uitk^uren 


33.1 

tf»' 
:'%  ftrul  dnws 

rft. 


HUtMliini- 


I,,V)0,noo? 

l.UHVNIO? 


7H7 
135,215 


"    "Mtrt*  of  Cuate- 
!ii*rks 


'Ull  Uil(.V<'3 


Kuriuiic>t«Uen 

J»«*t»'n» 


51 
jj 

4 

23 

I 
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MS 
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NOURATEL 


NOUBATia. 


the  Sikhs  untlerRanjit  Sinjfh  ami  the  Affj^hans 
under  Azim  Khun,  who  however,  hiuisclt'.  IkM 
!mck  tVom  t}ie  battle  nn<l  iilrimalely  Heil,  and 
the  AfFi^hans  were  defealud  with  great  alau;jhter. 

NOSHI.  krs.    Knives. 

NOSII-I-JAN,  Peh9.  a  Persian  oongratti- 
Intory  aalutotion,  meaning,  mny  it  be  a  drink 
of  life  t/»  yon. 

NOSHIZAI),  see  Sonrashtra. 

N(.)SO\V<:)I  TARAK,  Rrfl.     Snnir. 

NOSTOE  EDULKis  uacd  in  China  ns  food  ; 
Gelidiuin  cornpuin  enters^  it  is  said  by  some, 
into  the  furmation  of  the  edible  swallows*  nesta 
of  the  Ja|iane^  i^lnnrls.  Agar-ugar  luosd  is 
8hipf>od  from  Singapore  tot)ie  extent  nf  13,000 
tone  a-year.  Iriah  iii<»iw»  Icehind  moss,  Ceylon 
moas,  and  .some  otlicrs,  are  alao  of  some  irajxirt- 
anco.  ItKline  and  kelp  are  prepared  to  h 
<X)nijitlerabIe  extent  from  sea  weeds ;  one  a]>ecies, 
the  Fucns  iCTiax,  fiimwhes  large  aupplioa  of  glue 
to  the  Canton  market,  and  the  orchilla  weed  a 
of  great  imjKjrumcc  to  the  dyer.  In  Siberia, 
Nostoc  pnmil'ornie  is  used. 

NOSTKADAML'S  gives  the  following  ex- 
tnici  from  a  MS.  |KM^m  nn  the  virtues  of  gems, 
written  by  Pierre  de  ISnniface  in  the  fourteenth 
century :  '*  The  diamond  renders  a  nian  in- 
vincible ;  the  agate  of  India  or  Crete,  eloi:juent 
and  prudent ;  the  amethpt  reswts  intoxica- 
tion ;  the  comehan  ap|KfWOfl  anpqr  ;  the  hya- 
cintli  provokes  steeii." — Milners  i^ev^n  ChurcJut 
of  Asuitp.  127:  •V*mmonf/«, 

i\OTAC;A.\TII1,  »  family  of  fUhea,  the  genua 
Notaeantliud  has  live  5|>ecif«. 

NOTKLJEA  LONGIFOLIA,  the  "Iron- 
wo«id*'  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  UMrt!  in  alt  wheel- 
wright's work,  and  is  very  hard  and  durable. 
It  in  also  used  for  cabmet  work,  and,  when 
Freuoh-iKjIished,  it  U  not  excrrlle*!  by  any  «•(  tin- 
limey  woods — KepptVs  In*i.  ArcH.^  Vol.  ii, 
JK  2H3. 

NdTOPTERID/T;,  a  family  of  fislie^,  rom- 
prisini?  fivospeeies  of  the  genus  N^topteru*. 

NOTATION.  The  decimal  system  of  nota- 
tion haa  been  shown  by  Woepcke  to  have  en- 
tereil  Europe  from  India,  through  the  Aralis. 
Mr.  Humtll  supposes  the  cyjther  reiireaents  the 
lanW"  coury  used  by  ludian  astmuomens  in  tho 
decimal  plncrii  in  the  very  ancient  method  of 
caliMilatioji  by  ctiuric*. 

NOU,  or  Nagoo  niarum,  Tam.  Ptcrocarpua 
HjKJcie^. 

NOliK.V,  r.Fwn.    Pontedra  vaj^inalis,   Linn, 

NOUKA-Kft.VND.'V,  Sans.,  from  nouka,  a 
boat,  :  1.  a  parL 

N(  H  Amongst  the  Uajputs,  omthe 

Nouratn  le?tival.  the  sword  is  worahipixyl,  and 

with  tht-m,  thl-*  impo«inj?    rite  is   sacred  to  the 

god  of  war.     The    frstival    commence*  on    the 

'^  the   month  A«itj.     It  u  e«Meutially  a 

^te  ft&d.  c<>nflncd  t»  tlic  Itujput,  whn, 


nn  the  dopariiire  of  the  mon«ioon  iiTtmd 
at  liberty  to  indul;?e  hU  pow^imi  whMfai 
rapine  or  reveuLfe,  l>i5th  which  were 
susi^endftl  diu-inj;  the  rains.  Ar>ruii4;  friim 
order  of  the  pa*«iona,  we  may  presume 
fii^t  objects  of  emblematic  worship  wen.' 
ed  with  war,  and  wo  accordingly  find  li- 
reverence  paid  to  arms  by  every  i\\  •  .  ' 
antiquity.  The  Seythic  warrior  of  r.  itI 
A.sin.,  the  intrei»iil  Gete,  a^lmitted  no  m 
representative  of  the  god  of  battle  than  his 
scimitar.  He  won*hipped  it,  he  swore  hf 
it  was  hurieil  with  him,  in  order  that  ho 
app«»r  iHjIore  tlie  martial  divinity  in  the  o 
Wi»rld  as  became  his  wor^liipiier  on  eart)i,  (hr 
the  Gete  of  Tran^^txiana,  from  the  ca/lint 
aaea,  not  only  believed  in  the  stml's  iiuuiuP* 
tiility,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  rewords  and 
punishments  facrealler,  hut,  according  totht 
father  of  history,  he  was  a  luonothciid;  of 
which  fact  he  has  letl  a  raetnurable  prtxi*,  tho 
punishmentof  tlie  oclehratc:dAnacliai7ns,  Thf\«« 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Tliales  and  his  bDthor 
philoflopiiers  of  Greece,  attempted  to  intrmluc* 
into  the  land  of  the  Sacre  (Sakataj)  the  cor- 
rupted polytheism  of  Athens. 

The  Nouratri  or  festival  t)f  nine  niphtja,  oo- 
cupyinjz  tlic  poritjtl  from  the  first  to  the  nintfc 
of  the  moonH^hi  half  of  *\soj,  is  consccratol  to 
the  family-gotldcss,  or  to  Docjri^  tlic  ...M^rt 
of  Siva.  On  the  Ist  oJ'  Asoj  amongst 
put  chiefs,  the  rnna  of  Mewar  after  faxink-, 
lution,  and  prayer,  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
his  household,  the  double-crl^cd  khandft 
moved  from  the  hall  of  arnw  (awad-6alaX 
having  receivetl  tlic  homage  (pteya)  rif 
ctmrt,  it  is  carried  in  pnwcssion  to  the  Kii 
jKil  (gate  of  Kishcn),  where  it  is  delivered'! 
ibe  Itaj-Jojri,  ihr  MahanLs,  and  band  of 
a^M'nibli^l  itt  tn>nt  of  the  temple  f^'f  l>evi 
goddess/  adjoining'  the  |»iirtai  uf  Kishefi. 
these,  the  monastic  milil;)tit  adwrrrs  of 
the  god  of  battle,  the  brand  emblematic  uf 
<Iiviiuty  is  placed  on  tlie  tUL'ir  before  the  i 
of  his  divine  consort.  At  three  in  theaf^: 
the  nakarra,  or  prand  kettle-tlrums,  \ 
from  the  triixilia  the  signal  for  the 
of  tlic  chielii  with  tlieir  retainers;  and  th« 
and  his  cavaJcade  proceed  direct  tn  the  si 
when  a  buffalo  is  sacriticcd  in  honotur  of 
war-horse.  Tlicncc  Ibe  [ToceHiiion  movev 
the  temple  of  Oevi,  where  tJie  Uaja  k 
(Godi),  has  preceded.  Upon  lliis,  the 
scats  himself  cKise  to  the  Kiij-Jo;;^, 
two  jneces  of  silver  and  a  cix-oa-nut,  [^-erft^nnf 
homafi^  to  the  sword  (karga),  and  retnrri^.  f>n 
the  2nd  of  As»^j,  in  similar  state  he  pr 
the  Chougan,  their  Champ  de  M:ir:a. 
buffalo  is  sacrificed;  mid  on  t.K 
another  hufiiUo  victim  is  fcll*jd  by  _.^  . 
arm  uf  u  Kajput,  tiear  tho  Tortm-finl,  or 
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NOTJKATUI. 


In  tlio  tn-eiiin^  Ibe  rana  goes  to  tJic 

of  Aniba  Mata,  ibc  umversal  mother, 

wvot&l  guaia  aad  bulfiduee  bleed  to  the 

Oft  tlie  3nl,  they  repeat  the  proc«!wion  to  the 
heii  uijDtlier  hiitfiilo  ia  uITltchI,  aud 
m  tit*  aTinmrwit  iWe  biitlaloi^  and  two  rams 
6ood  to  Uansid  Maui. 

tlwt  4tb,  as  ou  every  oiw  of  the  nine  days, 
wisii  is  to  the  ('harnji  dc.  Mara :  the 
vrith  the  alau^^hter  o(  a  buffalo.  The 
to  the  teiuple  of  Dovi,  when  he 
ord  and  the  standard  i>f  the  Rnj 
,  t^  w!ionj»  as  the  high-pnt?:*i  of  Siva,  the 
pidof  war,  h<?  jtays  hnniii^e  and  makes  offering 
0^ sugar,  and  a  yarlaud  of  roses.  A  buffalo  huv- 
■a  [wrvinualy  tlxed  to  a  stake  near  the 
*,  llrtf  rana  aacriticcs  him  with  his  own 
k., ,  ,  ...jny  Uimfimn  his  traveJUng  throne 
I '3  ahoiildt'Ts  and  snm>unded  by 
^}  tvith  an  arrow.  Colonel  Tml  writ- 
tbe  early  (Wirt  of  the  19th  century 
I  nf  hia  dny,  aays  that  in  the 
fi,  ho  seldom  failed  almost 
tli«j  jV;itii»ir  in  tlie  ttunk  of  the  victim  ; 
Oua  hut  ocaiaion,  hU  enfeebled  ann 
him  excJaim  with  Pirtbi-Rij,  when, 
and  bhod,  ho  wn«  bmught  forth  t»> 
*»n»t  i3m!  I'ator  despot,  "I  draw  not  the 
4?  in  [he  days  of  yore."  On  the  5lh, 
sacrifice  at  the  Chougan,  and  an 
L,  the  procesaion  marches  to  the 
taifile  of  ^Vaapurna  (Hope);  a  buflfalo  and  a 
Qtt  are  otEered  v>  the  goddess  adored  by  all 
^  KsjpuBi,  oiul  the  tuu-lary  divinity  of  the 
Om^tD  tribe  On  this  day,  the  lives  of  some 
are  spared  at  the  int^rcessinn  nf  the 
Set'h,  or  chief-magiKtrate,  and  tliose  of 
,  the  Jaios.  Un  the  (1th,  the  rana 
0B^Ag  Choufftin,  but  makes  no  sacrifice.  In 
H^P^nK»D.  prayer?  and  victims  to  Devi,  and 
1b  ibe  encniu^^  ilic  rana  viaita  liikhiari  Nat'h, 
ifce  ehiof  flf  the  Kanfara  Joj(i,  or  split-ear 
■■Dbci-  Tb«  7th — Alter  the  daily  routine  at 
ifc»  Cboqgaa,  and  sacTifice«  to  Devi  (the  goil- 
^Hif^dotnictioii),  the  chief  etjueiTy  is  com- 
nuttdAtj  to  adorn  the  stccnU  with  their  new 
<afviMns,  and  lead  tliem  to  be  bathed  in  the 
i^kfc  At  niglii,  the  sacred  fire  (hom)  ifl 
fciadlctl,  auil  a  buffalo  and  a  ram  are  sacrifico'l 
tolVn.  '  '  ii  are  called  up  and  ftiastcd 
*•  Iwilt  sweetmeats.     On  the   con- 

(Aonoo  ol  Lilts  tlay,  the  rana  and  his  chieftains 
WBto^  lhi»  hermita^f  of  Suki'iaHuba.an  ancho- 
H^  -There  is  the  homa,  or 

«f'-  1 -C,     III  the   afternoon, 

iJ^prmi'  -oi<*ct  cavuKade.  prf)ceed«  to 

*W  filta,-  -  tjna,  beyond  the  city-walls, 

isiia  a  Ciclcbrated   Goe$aen.     9th — There 
iDortuxi;^  proc<:»ion.     The  homes  (rnm  the 
Njal  ttibtc*,  M  trell  as  those  of  the  chieftains, 
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are  taken  to  the  lake  and  Imthed  by  their 
grooms,  and  on  return  from  piirification  they  are 
caparisoned  in  their  new  housini;^,  led  forth, 
and  receive  the  homage  of  their  ri<lers,  and 
the  rana  be9tj>wa  a  larj^ess  on  the  master 
of  the  hdrae,  the  p^|uerries  and  prooms.  At 
three  in  the  aft^rnotm,  the  nakarras  having 
thrice  sounded,  the  whole  state  insignia,  under 
a  select  band,  proceed  to  Mount  Matachil,  and 
bring  home  tlic  sword,  WHirn  its  arrival  iti 
the  court  of  the  palace  is  announced,  the  rana 
advances  and  receives  it  with  due  homage  from 
the  haiula  of  the  liaj-jogi,  who  is  presented 
with  a  kolat ;  while  Uie  mahant,  who  has  per- 
formetl  all  tlie  aust<a'itie8  during  the  nine  days, 
has  his  patera  Blled  with  gold  and  silver  coin. 
The  whole  of  the  Jogia  are  regaled,  and  pre- 
sents are  made  to  their  chiefs.  The  elephants 
and  horses  again  receive  homage,  and  the  sword, 
the  shield,  and  spear,  are  woreliipfifil  within 
the  palace.  At  three  in  the  morning  the 
prince  takes  repose.  The  I0tl»,  or  Dussera,  is 
a  festival  universally  known  in  India  and  res- 
pectud  by  all  classes,  although  entirely  militar)*, 
being  commemorative  of  the  day  on  which  the 
dciHofl  Rama  commenced  his  expedition  to 
Lanka  fl>r  the  redemption  of  Seeta  ;  the  "  tenth 
of  Asoj"  is  conscijuently  deemed  by  the  Kaj- 
put  a  fortunate  day  for  warlike  enteqirize.  Tlie 
day  couimeuccs  with  a  visit  from  the  prince  or 
chieftain  to  his  spiritual  guide.  Tents  and 
carpets  are  prepared  at  the  Chougan  or  Mata- 
chil moiuit,  where  the  artillery  is  sent;  and  in 
the  alternoon,  the  Rana,  hi.^  chiefs  and  their  re- 
tainers, rejiair  to  the  fiidd  of  Mars,  worship  the 
kaijri  tree,  liberate  tlicniltachor  jay, as  sacred  ta 
Rama,  and  return  atnidst  a  dLicharge  o{  guns, 
On  the  11th,  in  the  morning,  the  rana,  witli 
the  state  insignia,  the  kettledrums  soimding 
tlie  rear,  proceeds  towards  the  Matachil  mount, 
and  takes  the  muster  of  his  troops,  amidst  dis 
charges  of  cannon,  tilting,  and  display  of  horse- 
manship. And  while  every  chief  or  vajtsal  is 
at  Uberty  to  leave  his  ranks,  and  "  witch  tlia: 
world  with  noble  horsraanship,"  there  isnothin; 
tumviltuous,  nothing  offensive  in  their  mirth 
The  steeds  purchased  since  the  last  festival  art 
named,  and  as  the  c;iva)c;ide  returns,  their 
grooms  rG[K!at  the  appellation  of  each  as  the 
word  u  passed  by  the  master  of  the  horse  ;  a-s 
Baj  Raj,  '  the  royal  steed  ;'  Uymor,  *  the  chief 
of  horses  ;'  Manika,  '  the  gem  ;'  Bajra,  '  the 
thunderbolt,'  &c.,  &c.  <^)n  returning  to  the 
[)alacc,  gifts  are  presented  by  the  rana  to  his 
cliiefs.  The  Chohan  chief  of  K<Hario  claims 
the  apparel  which  his  prince  wears  un  tliis  day 
in  token  of  the  fidelity  of  his  ancestor  to  the 
minor  Ooily  Sing  in  Akbar's  wars.  To  others, 
a  fillet  or  balabund  for  tlic  turban  is  presented 
but  all  such  compliments  are  regulated  by  pr 
codcnt  or  immediate  merit.  Thus  Icrrainatcs 
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iHirairi  fesiiv:il  »:icred   U»  tin*  pod  of  war. 


tVllKIl  in  i'VLT)'  [K)I 


III  of  view  is  annJoi 


gOUfl 


Ut  the 


uutumnal  festival  ol'tlie  .Scylhic  warlike  nntirma, 
when  tlivsc  princo«  t<iok  t!ie  muater  of  their 
armicis,  ami  jHrtiinupil  tlie  viinc  rit^s  to  tlic 
great  celcittial  Imuinary.  11"  we  lot^k  westwanl 
from  ihf  central  Innd  of  earliest  civilization  to 
Daciii,  Thrncia,  Pannonia,  the  seats  nf  tlie 
Thysaa^tetae  or  the  wwtcrn  Gctes,  we  fiml  the 
name  Ibrni  of  ailoration  adilressctl  to  the  em- 
blem of  MarA,  afl  mentioned  hj  Xennphon  in 
l»i»  mcmoralile  retreat,  and  practised  hy  Alaric 
and  his  Gotlia,  centuries  afterwards,  in  the 
Acnu^oliH  »if  Athena.  If  we  transport  oiirselves 
til  the  shrn-e«  of  Scandinavia,  amongst  the 
Cimhri  ami  Getes  of  Jutland,  to  the  Ultima 
Thuh',  wherever  tlie  name  nf  Get<?  [trevaiU, 
we  shall  find  the  same  a<loration  was  pnicl  by  the 
Gotic  warrior  to  his  sword. —  TofVs  linjastiuDi^ 
Vol.  i,  ///».  5S2,  585,  6^^S  ;  Farhes"  Has  Mala 
Bituloo    Annahi,   Pa/,  ii,  ^. 

NOWREEA,  also  known  by  the  name  of 
*'  Marwarec,"  havi?  clan  correspmdentij  in  all 
parts  of  In<lin.  The  Marwarce  of  Jeypoor  re- 
gulate tlie  exchang^c  operations  of  alnioet  all 
luitivcs  in  India.  About  A.  n.  1750,  a  few 
enterpri:ttng  tradtrs  ha\*ing  heard  of  the  rising 
importance  of  Uinritsur,  and  stimulated  with 
the  hnpe**  of  gain,  emigrated  from  Futtehpoor, 
('liix)roo,  Ajmerc  and  Ramghiu,  and  oj»ened 
a  few  small  shnfis  in  Umritsur.  By  a.  d. 
1 850.  the  few  trailers  expanded  into  alxmt  70 
large  Firms,  fonuing  the  most  influential  and 
notable  of  the  mercantile  classes  of  tlie  city. 
For  wealth,  for  respectability,  none  can  vie  with 
them.  It  also  happens  that  their  bazaar  is  one 
of  the  most  improving,  the  widest,  the  best 
drained,  ami  moat  prominently  situated.  They 
manage  their  concerns  well.  Their  dealings 
iire  entirely  whultjaale.  They  seldom  appear  in 
law  ciiurt^.  Fmudulent  insolvencies  are  un- 
known. Fecuniary  disjiutes are  adjusted  befr-re 
llie  cldcTs  of  their  i)eopIe,  and  while  the  ciders 
do  ihrlr  imrtwilh  much  apparent  equity,  the  dis- 
putiintit  betray  none  <»f  ihe  Utigant  spirit  eo  rife 
among  tht  retail  dcalorrt.  An  average  nf  six 
laklis  per  nionth  has  l>ecn  quoted  as  the  value 
of  their  monthly  invoices.  Native  and  foreign 
rocrchandiic,  pnshmecna,  piece  goods,  spices, 
metals,  drugs — in  these  they  have  nearly  the 
»olc  mono|w>ly.  Tlut  dealings  of  ihe  Nowreea 
with  the  retail  dealers  are  conducted  in  ready 
money.     Crr.r  ill  extent,  is  Bomotime* 

given  to  old  '   shoiH.     They  dubble 

a  little  in  iisur),  and  aomeliiues  get  bittuii. — 

NO\V-I!OZ.     '!'  d  of  the 

andtnt  nnd  tmi^Im  ■  I  iu  the 

liiii  id.      It  till  y  oil  the  2lBt 

of  >i  coeval  ^y.  ■  iiial  ei^uiuox, 

wiUi  the  Mukhr   Saccorant  of  the  hlndooa. 
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This  day  is  ohservetl  by  the  mixlem 
Arab,  Turk,  Purree,  and  several  other 
tic  nalioa"*,  for  the  computation  of  the 
year,  and  fur  state  puriK«Gs,  such  as  the  coila 
tion  iif  the  revenue  and  the  arrangement  oft 
agricultural  ojteratious  of  the  year,  la  Feai 
the  festival  is  kept  up  for  several  day»  wi 
unusual  pomp  by  all  the  inliabitauts;  but 
Imha,  among  the  Farsccs,  it  is  simply  a  daj 
rejoicing. 

The  Nowroz  or  New  year's  day,  amangH  I 

mahomedans,  is  the  day  on  which  lUr  son* 
ters  tlte  sign  Aries.  On  the  Noroza,  or  iei 
val  of  the  new  year,  the  great  Mogul  uani 
slay  a  camel  with  his  own  hand,  which  ii  d 
Iributed  and  eaten  by  the  court  fuvtjunl 
The  great  Akbar  hazarded  his  |»opularity  n 
his  power,  by  the  intnxluction  of  a  custom  I 
pertaining  to  the  Celtic  race*  4»f  Europe  ■ 
the  Goths  of  Asia ;  and  degraded  those  whinn  I 
chances  of  war  had  made  his  va^sais,  by  condi 
loathesome  to  the  keenly-cheiL4he<l  feelings 
the  Hajput.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
the  noblest  of  the  race  were  dishnmmredl 
the'  Noroza  ;'  and  tlie  chivalrous  IVithi  Kaj  w 
only  preserved  fnmi  being  of  the  nimdwr 
thehigh  couragcand  virtue  of  his  wife,  n  princ" 
of  Mewar,  and  dauglitcr  of  the  ftjunder  oft 
Suktawul.  On  one  of  these  celohrations  of  t 
Khooshroz,  the  monarch  of  the  Mogiil«  w 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  duughter  of  U 
war.  and  he  singled  her  out  from  amidst  t 
united  fair.  On  retiring  from  the  fair,  she  fool 
herself  entangled  amidst  the  lahyriuth  ot  aifll 
ments  by  which  egress  was  purposely  ordanu 
when  Akbar  stood  before  her :  but  instead  ufi 
quiescence,  she  drew  a  p^miard  fnmi  ht-j  wtM 
and  held  it  to  hia  breast,  dictating,  and  makii 
him  repeat,  the  oath  of  renunciation  r-f  tho  U 
famy  to  nil  her  nice.  The  anecdote  is  ac«w 
panied  in  the  original  description  with  inu 
dramatic  circumstances.  The  guardian  ginWl 
of  Mewsr,  tlie  terrific  *  Mata,'  appean  on  h 
tiger  in  the  subterranean  passage  of  this  \<dm 
ot  pollution,  to  strengthen  her  mind  by  a  solotf 
denunciation,  and  her  liand  with  n  weapon 
pnHect  her  honour.  Itae  Sing,  the  elder  brulb 
of  the  princely  bard,  had  not  been  so  fortunai 
his  wife  wanted  either  eotirage  or  virtue  to  mH 
stand  the  regal  tempter,  and  she  returned 
their  dwelling  in  the  desert  desiioiied  of  h 
chastity,  hut  loaded  with  jewels  ;  or,  as  Pirt 
Itiij  exjtreiwit:  "she  returned  to  her  abat 
tramping  to  the  tinkling  sound  nf  tlic  nmomci 
of  gold  and  gems  on  her  penK»n ;  but  whel 
my  brother,  is  tlie  moustache  on  thy  Up  I" 
Thf  I'arsefs',  Toid  Bajofthan^  Vol  i,  p^  ' 

NOUSHEK  WAN  flourishcl  about  the  mi* 
of  the  sixth  century  of  the  christian  cm.  ] 
waa  contemponkry  with  Uie  Komaxi   ccnpecv 
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1%  *i}^enty 

milliotw   storliti^,    (Dicnl  Sic,  Hb.  i,  41*)  uh  w;l« 

rm**)r<li?il  in  the  hieroglyphics  utider  tlie  fi)^ur<^ 

of  ihft  killer    in    the  Miuiii'inimn,  wlm  in  tliun- 

((frrriiii*    tht'   prothicp  to   Aniiiii-m.     To  thesi; 

iiiiiK'jj   critiiiiiabf    an<I    |)ri*»iK'n»  taken  in  witr 

wfre  sent  in  chains,  tt>   work  umlcr  a  (^tuml  tif 

»i>Mi».»r^  ;  anil    such    was    their  unhaj»py  «tati% 

banishcj  fmm  the  liy:l»t  of  heaven,  ami  mhheO 

vf  evervthin^    tliat   niaUes  lito  va!imhh%  that 

tlie   E^iyplian   pricste   ropresenttyl  thi.'<  as  tlie 

pimijihinpnt   of  the   wicked   soiUa  in  the  nt?xt 

worhl.      Nu   other  known  mines  were  so  rich. 

From  the  word  Noub,  g»»I»U    the  country  ro- 

ceiveii  tlte  name  of  Nubia,  or  tbp  land  of  ^n>lrl, 

ami  gold  waa  ship[H>d  fr»Mu  tliu  i»ort  aiVTwards 

by  the  Ptolpniiej*,  numc«l  the  Gfildcn  Roronico. 

t^lKI  was  henceforth  ninro  abundiint  in  Egypt 

riian  in   any  other   coontry  in  the  world ;  and 

every  natural  product  mast  have  been  dearor. 

Untlcr   these   circumst;inc»»,   wliil«    they  may 

have    inported   iron    and  copper  from  Cypnw, 

*iil   and  silver   from  Greece,  with  a  fewnther 

Articles,  fntm  Arabia  and  Palestine,  they  could 

have   expt>rted  very   little  beyond  gold.     The 

gold  niinos  helped  the  jiuoplc's  indiwiry  in  |ier- 

forming   their  great  work.'t  in  bniiilinp  and  in 

war ;    but    after   a   time   it   undermined    that 

indiwtry,  and  made   the  country  aii\iaj*icr  and 

richer  i>rey  iiir  its  neighlwtirs. — iSfuirpf's   /fw- 

4onf  of  Effijptf  Vol,  i,  p,  sy  ;  Oioii^  JSiciUttt, 

NUBUA,  the  north-western  district  of 
Ladak,  on  the  Shayok  river,  in  the  north- 
west Flimalaya,  is  in  bit.  35°  30'  N.,  and'long. 
77°  78'  E.  The  Sassar  paM  is  17,753  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Nubra,  Panjiron^  and  lio- 
<iok  districts,  in  the  baain  of  the  Shayok  river, 
nml  its  affluents,  lie  on  the  8.  Hank  of  the 
Koucnhm  from  Rilti  to  Nari,  and  have  Ladak 
lu  tlieir  flouthcrn  Ixmndary.  With  the  cxccik 
tion  of  Nari,  this  ifl  the  most  lofty  and  sterile 
jflirt  of  Tibet,  the  axis  of  U»e  Kouonlun  being 
pntbably  upwanL*  of  l.S,500  feet,  the  valleys 
16  or  17,000  feot  and  numermw  peaks  rise 
20  or  23,000  feet.  The  Karakorum  paHs 
is  18,300,  the  «a!t  Pangong  lakes  13,400 
feet.  The  viUftj^c*  of  l4)wcr  Nubra  nre  not 
numerous,  but  some  of  lliem  pcuscHs  very 
extensive  cultivation.  From  Kashmir  eaat- 
wariU,  all  the  easily  accessible  portions  of  the 
Himalaya  are  occupied  by  Aryan  tiindoa^  an  far 
as  the  eastern  bonier  of  Kumaon  and  the  Kali 
river  seporatinif  Kumaon  from  Nepaul — the 
Tibotfttu    bning    here  cnntifieil   to  tlie  valleys 

ml  and  ho)'ond  the  snow.     Pt?oplo  of  Tibo- 

bl.vnl  hfivp  niiu'rated  ial*^  N<i[»uuJ,  throufrb- 

!tid    havu    formed  mixe<l 

.  e  and  Ian;^ua|i^e  is  more 

m  thnn   Indmn,  but  wbosi?   reli;ri"n  and 

aro  hindtio.     Eu«l  of  Nepaul,  in  Sik- 

bhiitan  ihc    hintlau  dement  almost 
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wuppcan 
•  lominaul.  Eastward  uf  Kiushmir,  are  the 
nu-e  in  Uulti  and  Uodak.  ISutti  int 
Hasfira,  lu)n^do,  Kon^'-yul,  8ha^r,  SI 
Uulti,  Parkuta,  Toiti,  KavL'kksho,  KiriiA.  1 
bulu  uiid  Cborbat.  Lailak  or  th 
includes  Spiti,  Zun^^skar,  Ptirik,  Snru< 
ko  (l)nw,)  Lailuk  pruper  or  Le,  Nu 
Uu]Hhu  anil  llaule.  The  hin>;ua;9 
Hliotiahs  uf  Tibet,  tlie  Bliutiab  or  Ti 
aI<K»  that  of  Bhutan  uml  i^  a  ottuncctinj 
between  tlio  p^)lysyllahic  and  iui>n<w| 
latigungf^.  Garhwal  is  to  a  large  extenti 
— Or,  Thomson  9  Travel*  in  *l'Vw<m»  i 
lui/a  atul  Tiftet,  p.  XM'J  ;  Uoukft  ttiui  < 
AO^ttsFl.  /ntlica^  ji.  'J2,  See  Hot  ^; 
Maryul  or  Uiwbnd,  Kailas  or  G^ 

NL'liUA  NIKA,  see  Uvlak. 

NUUUA-TSIK),  see  Glacier. 

NUliSlU.  a  river  near  Bora  B 
Uolkar'*  territory 

NUBTEE,  Arab.     Ccratonia  siliijua,  1 

N UCII,    HiJO).     Fraxinus    xaiith 
tlie  Crab  ash,  also  Juniperus  comtuu: 

NUCHI,  Tam.    Vitex  ne-i^ndu,  Lin. 

NUCIFKAGA,    the    Nutcracker 
birds,  comprising  N.  carycwatactcs  am! 
pUa,  describetl  and  fij^ured  in  Mr.  Gvuld  g 
tury  uf  Birds  from  the  Himalayan   Monnl 
Nueitraga  caryfH'4ita<:tes  of  tlie  pine  forw 
EumiH!  and  Siberia  is  replaced  by  N.  hem 
in  thoAc  of  the  Himalaya  generally,  aiwi  fa 
multimaculata  about  Kashmir. — En^/ 

NUOKA  or  Nafcka,  Tel.     A  fox. 

NUCK-CHILIM,  HisD.  Epicarp 
talis,  properly  nakcbilni 

NUCK-TEL.  alio  AUiti-ka-tel,  Gra^  h 
Napthha. 

NUCLEOBUANCIHATA,     tee 
MdIIukchi. 

NUDDEA,  a  rich  district,  to  ihe 
Bara*at.  Its  chief  town  is  Krwlina;rhur. 
of  Nuddea's  frauir  re^Ui  U|»<in  iu  bcrui] 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  which  has  exerd 
preat  influence  ujnm  tJie  [xiliticd.  lufnih 
manners  of  the  Uengalei^.     The  ■ 

for  the  most  part  ctuujxjsed  of  bi.i i. . 

devote  their  lives  to  study  for  manv  ] 
Th»'re  are  Vaislmava*  who  po«o*^  -  -,^ 
able  body  of  literature.  The  verv 
and  sweetmeai-vendnr!!  arc  imbued  -nixu 
ture  of  learning.  In  pnxif  ot  the  g: 
quity  of  Nuddea,  the  brahmins  «I 
great  tutelary  gjnldcAS  calle<l  Para- 
hllle  piece  of  rnu;:h  black  stone  paini 
red  ochre,  and  placqd  beneath  the 
aged  banian  tree.  Nuddea  town  is  on 
Bhagarathi  river,  it  has  more  than  firtr 
or  seminaries.  Cbollunj'a's  father  r»i(l 
Nudeya  ;  at  the  age  of  -l-l,  C 
appears  to  have  had  a  divine  call,  an 
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NDKCm  KI  lUJI. 


NULLERU  TIOB. 


Efi  <»f  men'lioity.  The  Gosno*?,  hi;* 
jg^ffn.lliti  CL-reiuKiiiaU  ol'  mnrri- 
^^^^biniun;;;  thciusitlvcs.  They 
PHI^Io  the  usual  custom  ol* 
p  diBaitlve  n  marriu^re  with  as  much 
f%n  api^Ucution  trmn  the  i>nrtics. 
I  obserre  lume  i»l'  thu  hinJ'Hi  ['&- 
\t  Ebo»c  uf  Krishna ;  but  the  anni- 
^  the  deatlu  of  their  r(.)Uiitl«rs  are 
I  well.  They  du  not,  says  Mr. 
tt  the  mythology,  or  the  ceremi>- 
i  hind'iQs.  but  they  belicvt*  that 
iree  (Kruhiia)  only,  aru  nece;«ary. 
hts  uf  their   fcstivnla   the  initiutin^ 

may  bo  licnnl  resounding  tlm>u;^li 
I  of  tlie  night :  Muree,  Krishna ; 
ihaa;  Krishna,  Krishna:  Hnree, 
tree.  Ram;  Huree,  li:un ;  Knni, 
Ic,  Xliirec. — CoU.  Mi/th.  I/imL,  /k 
f  Hind,,  Vol.  i,  7y.*38,  39.  See 
C^cUiin. 

KA  SILMKUA,  Dine,     CaUxwe. 
it  Grii.     VonniccUi. 
3,  see  Siklia. 

i  D'ACAJ  U,  Sp.     Ca.-*ho w-nut.-}. 
L^Tam.     a  TinnuvcIIy  wikhI  <tf  a 

specific  gravity  0*717.     UtJcd  lur 

Ieral. — Col,  Fritfi. 
Kofleu),  a  vuluutary  act  of  <le- 
kTIIA,  Cypenia  pciteuuis.   Very 
neer :  the  rcxit  htus  a  i>leudUDt 
'  In   hair  luc^alihs :   also  consiilered 
id  U)  check  diarrhica :   one  tuhi  i^ 
M9d.  Top^  p.  147. 

handi,  Gos.     Silver. 
Chalulsya. 

me   division   of    Mysore 
its  {irincipul  civil   town 
bednore,   iJcilnoi*.   Cotfee* 
Tea. 

",  sec  Kabul. 

.  or  Tutturu  benda,  Tra.. 
iicum,  (r.  Dim.  ;  A.  aiiiatioum,  W. 
Sda  indica,  U.  iii,  179;  S.  ijopiUifi,!- 
^'J :  Hhtfdt^  vi,  (»i>.  Tl»cae  si>ecieiJ 
klrDlical. 

flllKKL'nU.  Tkt..  p.ilichf»g  gluti- 
5,312:  \y,awi  A.  ^f^p^l  mean- 
^inr.  fiithcsoont:  \\\u  name  is  morv 
I  to  n.  tonienti»«i.  which  however 
Ittl^  frmii  the  nrhor, 
|m>SA,    Of  Kuturu  budama,  Tbl. 

I  Nitah,  a  Hebrew  patriarch.  Sec 

fcpal. 

^KL,  ft*»e  KMi-i-nnkreh. 

ID.     (And  on  (he  ridizesor  bank.H 
eoijrftR  of  a  running  river. 
BAJI,  DuK.     iWlopiaj  volu- 


mrKEIMJ,  Tm..     f^^rdia  an^wtifulla.  ;?oA-5.' 

NLIKKA.  Hind.     Silver. 

NUKSiUTKKSHA,  Sakb.  From  nakslm- 
tra,  a  planet,  and  c»ha,  a  lord. 

NL'K.TAi  a  river  of  Uudaun,  Moradabad  and 
Uttrcilly. 

NUKTERIS.  Gb.    Bat. 

NL'L,  Tam.     Thread. 

NUL,  or  Nulkhagra,  Brnu.  Amphidonnx 
karka. 

NIJU  <^'r  Nar,  Bevq.,  Hi»n.  Gm«a  of 
which  the  mats  known  x»  "  Durma'*  are  made, 
formed  of  tlie  stalks  riplit  open.  See  Grainina- 
cea;,  Nar,  Niil. 

NUL/KU  V  MAUAM,  Tam.  Gualteria  cc- 
r:»i>idns,  JktiHil ;   W.  ami  A. ;  ijaok.  nwl  Thorn, 

NU  LAM-PALL  AH.  T.vm.  A  Tnivanoore 
w<>xl  of  a  dark-bMwn  eohmr,  2  to  4  feet  in 
circumference,  and  liO  feet  long  ;  lued  for  coui- 
moQ  bi>uses  and  carta. — Vol.  Frith. 

NULl  TADA  ClIErrU,  Tkl.  Grcwia,  ap. 
Many  species  of  Gvowia  yield  a  valuable  libre. 
The  ayn.  of  thU  sp.  in  Sk.  ia  Visbanika,  which 
in  W.,  792,  is  said  to  be  Mesjliasri  ngi,  tlic  fruit 
of  which  ia  compared  to  a  ram's  horn.  Thi,4 
nuiy  indicate  a  kind  of  jWlopiad  or  A}xK'yii:i- 
cettas  plant  aa  Ciyptolepia  buchauani  wlueh  also 
yields  a  giK>d  fibre.  Br.,  504,  h:w  Helictcref* 
iiiora. 

NULl  TALI,  MAt^AL.     Antidcsma  bunias. 

NULITI  or  Syamali,  laora  corylifulia,  ScA. 
ami  Endl. 

NULL.\,  Ahglo-Hixw.  A  bed  of  a  rivu- 
let, or  the  rivulet  itself,  tlie  **  nala"  of  the 
Urdu  tnn^c.  The  AvabivSiJanish  "arroya,** 
a  word  ahuiTst  imturalize<l  by  the  Anglo-Ame- 
ricana, exactly  eorresjionds  witli  the  Ilaiiau 
**  fiumara/'  and  tlie  Indian  nullali. 

NULLA,  Tel.     Black,  hence, 

Nulla  bnloosu/fKi..    Canthium  [larvifiorum. 

Nulb  yennai,  Tam.  Oil  of  Seaamum  oiicntaJe. 

Nulla  ^henttinn.  Trx.  Olitoria  tematea,  Linn. 

Nulla  gilli-karra,  Tkl.  Fennel  llower  oil,  also 
Nigel  la  seed, 

Nullii  kakidum,  Tkl.     (lountry  paper. 

Nulla  niuddee,  Tjcl.     I'enuiptera  tomeutoKa. 

Nulla-roolemara  kurra,  Tkl.  Dioapyro* 
chltiroxylon. 

Nulla  souuitti,  Tbl.     Coronilla  picta. 

NulIa-t4Hiii)n,  Thl.     Acacia  arabica. 

Nulla  iiniati,  Tkl.  Datiira  tafttuosa,  WUU. 
Thorn  a|tplc. 

Nulla  a-^ri  kai,  Tkl.  Phyllanthud  moderas- 
]>atensis,  Lii*.n. 

Nulla  viiv:ili,  Tkl.  Gcndaruaja  vulgaris,  Nee$, 

Nulla  vcUmn,  Tam.     Jii^Tce,  cuarM- su^ax. 

Nulla  wood<K)loi>,  also  Minomolu,  Tbl-  Pha- 
so"la*  radi4itiL'f,  Phascdus  max. 

NULLEKU    TIGK;  Nullcru   vitulu ;    Nul 
luru  akoi»,TBL.  Twit!»,  i^eefisiuidkavcd  of  Cisau*"' 
(luadi'au;nilaTift. 
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NUfjM,  Taw.     Uliniu  inlc;:'nfuliiu,  Kixi'A. 
NULLirOKlD.t;  see  Coruiliiuw-eai. 
NITIJ,!    KUTIOAH,   Tkl.     VitL*  ^luadran- 
giUnris,  WrtU, 

NULLI  TALI,  Maleal.  Anddesmaalcxitcria. 
NULL!  TITDUA— ?  Helica^rfs  uf.ra. 
NUL.SHIMA,  Nrk     Kliretia  Kv-rratu,  lioxb. 
NULTL'KA,  Hindi.     ArunJo  kurka,  UttfU. 
NULU,  Tki..     Tlirciul. 
NULL'-ClIAMrCK>,  Sanm.     From  nulu,  the 
name  of  a  khip-,  and  cluunpoo,  a  purticiilar 
kind  ofconifhisititin  in  whicli  thu  Hainc  subject 
iH  iiiaintoined  in    all   thu  varieties  of  jinuo  and 
verse. 

NULU-DANGA,  Saits.  From  nola,  a  reed, 
and  diin^ra,  a  place. 

NUMJ  TKGA,  «ir  AnUxravalli,  Tel.  Caasyta 
filiformifl,    /*. — /?,  ii,    IH4 — Wiffdf,    vii,    44. 
The  syn.  in  Sk.  is  Akasa   vatic,  wIul'Ii   name  it 
mill  niainft  in  IWni^Jil. —  J'oi'jt. 
NL'MAZ,  Hind.,  Peiw.  Tniycr. 
Fujiir  ki  nunm^.  mi'minii  prayer. 
Ziiiinr  ki  nuniaz,  mid-day  prayer. 
Usser  ki  nuniaz,  altermwa  jira^cr. 
Mu^brih  ki  niunnz,  sunset  prayer. 
Ayiflrn  ki  nuauu.  evening  prayer. 
Numaz  islirafj,  at  7j  a^. 
Nnmaz  cha^sht,  at  1)  a.u. 
Nunuoz  tuliujjuor,  aft^^r  12  p.m. 
Nuniaz  tiirawech,  aiU-r  8  Aai.,  a  i)articular 
form  L>f  prayer  not  of  divine  conmiand. 
Nuniaz-i-junaza,  the  funuraJ  sen-ice. 
Numas:   gah  or  Eedgah,   place  of  public 

prayer. 
NiiuKU  kurna,  praying,  one  of  the  |)oint£  of 
the  uiohomniedun  religiun. 

N'UMBKR.  This  English  word  \\a»  liecn  addeil 
tx)  all  tlio  hinjfuagcs  of  India.  Tlio  number 
seven  is  used  fret]uenlly  in  scripture,  not  to 
dignify  a  definite,  but  a  large  and  MifTtcient 
quantity  :  hence,  Daubux  states  itj$  Hebrew 
ctymnloxy  to  sipnify  fulnt*s  and  jx-rlection  ; 
tuid  I*hiIo  and  Cyprian  call  it  tliu  completing 
numlicr.  "  The  barren  hath  Itornc  seven," 
said  Itannah  in  her  song,  meaning  a  great 
nunibi^r.  The  victlrad  under  the  Jewish  law, 
bl«d  by  tcvenj  ;  the  jTolden  candlestick  had 
svven  branches,  bearin^^  seven  gtddeu  lamjis  ; 
the  mcrcy-Rcat  was  sprinkled  seven  times  with 
the  blotxl  of  the  atonement ;  and  to  sacrifice  by 
aerens,  was  a  characteriatic  of  great  solemnity 
in  jiatriai'chal  times-  The  key  t4>  tins  rite,  sayji 
Horeley^  is  tlie  institution  of  the  .Sabbatli,  the 
obacrrance  of  the  seventh  day  bein^  the  sacra- 
moat  of  tlie  ancient  ohiiroh.  The  numbering 
by  8t*veii  was  doubilcss  uikcn  from  the  phases 
of  lilt'  moon.  TKo  number  ten  is  often  ased  in 
('wlf-n**?*;  fro«)uency  and  abundance : 
,  from  the  ton  fingers  <»n 
.  -t  changed  my  wages  ten 
.IL,  IJm^ueiktiy  changt-d  them:  Gcu^ 
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xxxi,7,  41.  "Tliiisu  men  hav«  u>mptal 
these  t4;n  times  :**  Num.,  xiv,  'J2 
times  have  ye  reproached  me  ;'*  Jub,  \ix, 
found  them  ten  times  better  than  all  tlic  m^ 
cians:"  Dan.,  i,  20.  The  tea  days  are  qi 
interpreted,  as  Indicating  the  shortnew  <ff 
f)vr^>cuUon.  iu  the  same  i^euse  as  they  ar«  | 
ployed  by  Terence  :  "Decern  dicrum  vixj 
est  faniilia,"  I  have  enjoye<i  my  family  w 
sh()rt  time.  There  is  inlndiaa  verv  (.-ivrLa 
use  of  scventy-funr,  in  epistolary  c*»n 
It  isan  almoHtunivcrsal  practiceiuIiiMUi  i"  <*i 
this  numlter  on  the  outside  of  letters  ;  it  bi 
intendeil  to  convey  the  meaning  that  iioIkmI] 
to  rend  tlie  latter  but  tlie  persou  to  whom  I 
addressed.  The  practice  was  origi;i 
hut  haft  been  adopted  by  (he  r. 
when  oi>rrcctly  written,  it  reprc*i»:uL*  iUiU 
^ral  nmnber  of  74,  and  a  fnic t tonal  dubI 
t,f  10. —  Twrn  JinjaAthan  ;  AV/ioO  SnpfK  :} 
nri's  Sevfn  Chiitvhes  of  -Ism,  /»/'•  *'^*  ^ 
Ihaut.  Act.  5,  S.  Iv.  ;  ProUijem.  ad  / 
See  Seven;  Seventy-four. 

NUMKEKI.    ni,    Terminalia 
\\\  »J-  A, 

NUMENIUS,  a  genua  of  binls  of  the 
Scoliipacida*.  Nmncniiw  anjuata,  the  cotni 
curlew  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia  t«j  Jm 
Mnl.isia  :  very  mmmon  in  India.  Nume^ 
phtiHJpus,  the  Whimbrcl  of  £uro[)C, 
Africa  :  common  in  India,  along 
eattmrics. 

NL'MGE.V,  sec  Kunawer, 

XUMIDA  MEhEAGUlS.secPaTOJ 

NUMIDA  FTILOKHYNA  :  ihe  O 
fowl  is  belicvinl  to  l>e  desc^ndnl  from  tii«  } 
mida  ptilorhyna  of  the  hot  arid  parts  c/ 
Africa,  but  it  has  become  wild  in  Jam^ca  i 
St.  Domingo,  and  liiis  become  small  irith  hU 
li^s.     The  Guinea  fowl  is  the  iWili  ' 

barn-yard.     They  arc   hanly,  ani. 
:ire  valuable  in  gardens,  as    tliey  rarely  ikXii 
the  gmund,  arc  eager  in  their  scarcli  for 
and,    willi    a   scraping    motion    of   tlieir 
gather  the  sec*Is  of  griifiBcs, — JJarwin, 

NUMMULITE. 

Shu'tnaj  udaee,  Ahab. 

Officinal  with  tlie  natives.     They 
sliajKid  greyish   |>ebbleii,  of  vari«ius  «> 
stsling  of  carlKtnatc  of  lime   and   iron  wr 
nucleus  of   calcareous   crystals.     The 
administer  them  in  cyo-diM:afteft  and  u\cta4 
ItoifU,  Honitjhenfer.  \ 

NUMOOCHKE-SOODANA,  Sajib.    A^ 
per  name  joined  to  stood,  t*)  kill.  i| 

NL'MKI  or  Lumri,   the    pe<:)ple   of 
dependency  of  Kelat.   The  clan  can  send 
l,l5(Xl  fighting  men.     Tliey  are  nmhom 

NUMtCHISADANA.  see  ludra. 

NUMLK  CHUSHEK.  Hisd.  A  main 
corcmcuiy. 
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buJtiliifin,  which  had  a^umed  a  .clia- 
i  in  die  middle  of  the  third  ceatury 
Ibe    pitwcrful  during   the    Greek  can- 

fli  India.  Hindoo  wtiuien  tmibracing 
became  prominent.  They  not  only 
freciuimt  places  of  public  worship,  but 
ttrd  to  join  the  clerical  body  and  were 
B  nattf.    Mfilia  Prajafwiti  wa-i  the  Hrst 


ARA,  Sans,  a  revGi'cnliahnotle  of  ;  we  see  in  Grecian  sculpture.     Fa  Hian.  who 
Irutu  uama8,  a  bijw^iLnd  kri,  tuinuke.    came  here  in  a.  i>.  399  says  that  **  tlic  females 

were  kept  down  and  ordered  to  follow  ccTUiiii 
precepts."  He  cites  the  instance  of  lirtilhcrs 
marrying  non-uterine  ftisterK  in  the  caMC  of  the 
suua  i»f  one  of  the  kings  of  Potahi  settled  near 
the  hemiitttge  of  Kapila.  As  to  caate,  he  says, 
that  although  the  principle  in  the  selection  of 
the  chief  of  religion  waa  the  moral  merit, 
ina.'«miicli  as  Sakya  was  a  Kshatriya,  and  his 
Bitted  t4>  the  order.  The  dau;<hter  of  |  ^ucceaaur  a  Vaisya,  and  liis  gucceasor  a  Sudra, 
tinphamttto,  also  entered  the  church,  |  yet  the  son  of  tlie  king  of  Kapila  by  tlic 
I  u<ii»l  vow  of  celibacy.  She  went  to  dtiughter  of  a  s»lave  was  not  mlmitted  into  the 
fcrdain  theprinccyHe:*incampliniic'ewith  I  t:iiurch.  When  he  entered,  the  cry  was, 
kiof  her  brother  Mahendnv,  wlio  liad  "  The  son  of  a  slave  dares  to  enter  and  be 
liwrc  t*>  propagate  the  reliyion,hc  being  |  seated  here.'*  In  (he  drawui^rsof  the  excaval- 
( rhnf  f\  male  prii\st  could  not  onlain  i  od  Icniple.-*  of  Ajuntn  '*  there  are  groups  of 
lu  had  five  hundred  women  i  women  in  varioua  attitudes,  i»ttrLii.ularly  iu  the 
1  rder.  The  nuns  were,  how-  i  one  of  performing   tapaaya  or  relij,?ioii   ou  the 

icied  m  their  hlwrty  in  holdinj;  cont-  |  iUan  siddhu  ;"  and  also  "  of  a  female  wor8hl|>- 
%  wiiJi  male  priealji.  AV'omen  uf  (  per  of  Buddlia''  surrounded  by  a  j;roup,  and 
k   ftA     Maha   ^laya,    the    mother   oi'    a  braJitnin  amuug  them   wliom  slie  i^  leaching. 

There  are.  at  present,  in  buddliisL  Tibet,  many 
nmw. — Calciiita  Review,  iVo.  lOO,  pp.  45,  4(), 
47,  48. 

NUN,  Hlmi.     Salt. 
NUNA,  Hish.     8oda. 
NUNA,  Tel.     Salt. 

NUNA.  MoHt  of  the  traders  of  the  snow 
valleys  have  some  members  of  tbcir  farailie» 
residing  at  Uaba  or  Uyani  on  the  Niina-kluir 
lake.  The  great  body  of  the  hillmen  arc 
liajputs,  Tliere  are  a  few  villages  of  brali- 
mitm,  their  re^iidencea  arc  respectable,  and 
occupy  the  more  elevated  portion  of  tke  village 
site. 

NUNAMARAil  ELLY,  Tam.      Leaves  of 
Morinda  umbcUata. 
NUNDAN  SAK,  see  Kashmir. 
NUNDKK-BKIKHYA,  BKxn.  Cedrda  toona. 
NUNL)L\VI'T11KN,  Tabcrmcmoutaua  coro- 


ind  Mifttika,  wta-e  moving  freely   m 

111?  other  claAHc-t  of  females  not  only 

Bi  plac^  to   place  but  carried  on  di*- 

ItH  men  and  took  part  in  sec&ii^ioti;*. 

««T«r3Ll  notices  of  e<lucatcd  females. 

%    miwt    celebrated    buddhist    huly, 

I   Sakita,  or   Ayodhya.      Neverlhe- 

|K<4*a    {u*ronal   opinion  a^i  to  females 

*  -us  life  was:    *'  Be  carelul  ; 

I  loalei    to    enter    upou    my 

rcome  Saniarans."    He  said,  "  What 

voni.in    if  flin,**    i.  <r.,   that   she    is 

bui  »in ;    acid  *'  it  is  better   for   a 

ntbrace  the  Hame  than  Uj  approach  a 

nwevcr   exalted  her    rank."    Meudi- 

wer«  not  permitted  to  look  at 

a   were  not  allowed  t4)  visit 

\ip   virgiuj*,  or  women  whose 

cro  abroad.     If  a  womuu  had  a  fall 

t4»  be  lifted  up  by  the  hand,  no 

ixid  help  her,   bet:auae  it    was  con- 

ol  t<>    touch  a  wi>nian,  whetlier  abo 

ed.     The    raliuii>khat»    turbid*   not 

euuuct  with  the  i)ers<jnof  a  woman,"' 

trrc    iTTHverHtiiion   with    a    wrmuin,'' 

ur   Acnt   with  her,   reclining 

111-    place,  being   alone  with 

.H:oini«iuying  her  on  a  j<  •uniey,  and 

tuorv   tluin  live  or  aix  sentences  to  a 

t   iti  the  presence  of  a  man  who 

what  was  said.     And  yet  according 

UudtUia  accepted  tlie  invitation  of 

the  etslebratfd    courteajan  of  Vaisali, 

k   bor  Heat  on  one   eide    of  liim." 

i*t  woiueij   wore  clad  in  robes.  The 

presented    to  each    of  \i\»  five 

re»  "  a  flplendiil  robe."    The  UhiUa 

<»bD^»  the   buddhist  female  dra|tery 

flowing  vest  reflcxiibliDg   tliat  which 


nana. 

NL'NDIUUOOG,  a  fortified  hill  in  Mysore. 
See  Tea. 

NUNE,  Tel.     OU,  v^etablc  or  animal. 

NUNE   BIKA,  or  Neli   bira,  Tkl.       LuflU 
jjentjmdra,  Ji. 

NUNK  UACHCHA,  Tkl.  Cwsalpinia  digyiia, 
K<,ttl.,  W.aml  A.b7l, 

NUNE  I'APATA,  or  Papata,  Tel.  Pavelta 
indioa,  L. 

NLTNJL',  alflo  Kmijunda  maram,  Tam. 
Balanite-i  »gyptiaea,  also  Gardenia  lurgida? 

NUNNAKI,  Tam.  Hemidesmus  indicua,  li. 
Broirn.  Nimnari  vayr,  Tam.,  th«"  root  of 
Hemidc^muij  indicua,  Sarsapiuilhi. 

NL'NRE,  or  Nooure,  Hini>.  Oanes  of  tlic 
Bbur  grasM. 

NLTL'TKl,  Be.hu.  The  lleart^pca.  Car- 
di'Wpermum  balicacubuia,  Linn. 

NUQAltA,  Aji.,  a  kettle  drum. 
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KUQAUrUKK.  An.,  n  druimiirr. 
NIH^DAY   KA-JOKA.  ui  Chwrtoni,  Wiwi 

NUQI;KIV-i;UVi:(^KA,a  M..liurrnm  futictT. 
NI'<il.KK  SHAH,  a  Mulmirum  lufjeer. 
Nl'g.SlliU:M}l':i!:A,  a^hiv^   otimtbuiuMlau 
fn«|ecr«or»lcvotccs.  Nii({«hbuiiHce,  a  Mohurruia 

NUKj  Malay.  Cficos  rtucilV-rn,  L.   Cocoa-imt- 

[pnliri. 

Nt'l{AT.AM,  lliNO.     Kiyiipum  )tlanufn. 

NlMiANG  KAtUNG.  T.oi.  Uioacorea 
ip^nUipliylln. 

NUlCilUDbAll.  a  river  of  tJie  Central 
Pn.vincoA  ol*  Hriliah  India.  Sue  O*;*!,  f  ■entruf 
|»n>vinces,lurtcriptioiis,  NarlnuMuli.  Ncrbudtlah. 

N  UKC  \  I A  ? — 0>rchonw  oliUjriiw. 

NUKIUJL,  BKNfi.     Piiniouiii  inicrruptnm. 

NUKKK,  \^Ktiii.     I'ioca  .lUliclm. 

NlUiKlI,  Ait.»  Tkr-*.  Quick-lime, also  a  tlvpi- 
JaU^ry  iimik- of  yellow  Hrsenio,  ( I  oz.)  i>»uii(le<l 
md  inixe«l  with  niruTlc-linic<4  «>z.)till  llie  cun- 
]M7Uiitl  a-ssunic  an  utiiti'rm  yellowi.^ll  linpo.  Il  is 
applied  lit  tJie  8kin  in  a  paut^  iimdf  witlt  warm 

IwdtHr.  and  tiiiwl  lie  wa»he<l  "ff  after  a  iiiiimte 
or  twn,  HH  it   Imnw  a«  well   as  staiiw.      This 
«*liiiir«WI«    iiuvutioii    is    aw-ribwi    by    wwtlern 
authnrs  to  tbe   ingeiiivuiH  Si»Iimau,  who  witdd 
I»oi.  i-rMlnrc  Xo  see  the  state  of  liilkis  uf  Sliebu's 
hurv  lejis. — BnrUniS  SdmU,   I'ol.  i,  ;».  278. 
NrUKH,  I'KKB.     Quick-lime. 
NUUKNI  KALANOU,  Malkal.    DioBcorca 
jieiitjiphylla.,  Linn. 
NlMKIIL^AeeJanalubad. 
NLMi<;UNIM,  Bkno.     Vitcx  nopmdo. 
NL'UI,  Uen«.     Cicca  dialirliH.  Lifn, 
NIIKIALAM,  Hi^i..     Anini  f}K 
NUK  JAHAN,  Ittorally  li^Ui  .•!*  the  wwld, 
wa-t    llie  daughter  of  a  Pepsinn   'if  wuue   rank. 
Slip   wiLt    lH»rii  under   circ>iii»htnnt:e.H   of  ^reat 
privation,    whilst    her    fnther    was    i«>urncying 
townrds   Iinlia.     She   wa*  iiianied  to  Sher,  im 
AHldinn.    by    whom  she  had  a  dtiuj^diler.     Her 
hu'thatid  wurt  killeil    in  some  (puirvtl  ;  ami  ahc 
fas  then     married  by  the   einiK'ii'V  Jebnngir 
fho    |2uvc    b<*r    brother    Awif   Khan   and   her 
Iter   hijjh    en»pK»y.     Her  liusltand  asAociatctl 
icr  name  with   his  own  on  the  coins.     After 
he  death  of  Khiuni,   the  enipeioi'i  ^on,  who 
\k  a  di§llke  to  Shnh  Jehan,  the  sccotid  son. 
Mid  made  elTorU  lii  have  .Shaliriar  nuMid  to  tlie 
ltriini>,  hex  huHhaml   was  taken    primmer   by 
fah.thhnf-.  and  in  her  eirorts  to  o'leaav  the  em- 
-n-i    ii»e    wiut    defi-af*Hl.        AlU-r    Jcluingir's 
.     wuN   p«iwion«tl   ("H   25   lac.H  a  year. 
,  ,    <tf  Ntir   .Ijihan  i«  known  in  hiMtory 
ibr  u.t  -  iWf;  ami   Khaja- 

I  :n    throughout   by 

|>i.i(i*l)  IS   obviotiily  a  eor- 
II  whirh  .lahan^ir  i»ertt4iwed  | 

-itt  hlAi«  I'cxtoail  ud  1  ^MMltth,  '^r  tiiti  "  truat  of  i 
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c  mnmrc.'       Hw   splendid    inaaiiolet 
near    A»rm,    clone    to     the    railway.— C'l 
liivifw,  Jaiituu'tf  1H7I. 

NliKMA.  nr  t.'huuilerj  cotlon.     8cc  C 

N  L  R-M  ANJKE,  Tam.     A  Travancore 
of  a    haiiihoo  colour;  used   for  light    wt^k,- 
Col,  Fitth, 

NI.KMANSHKEU.see  Kinoan. 

NLK-MAKITIIY,   a  Travaucurc  woorl  ofi 
brown   c«»lour,  3ptK.ific  p:avity  0*fil5  ;  tiseil 
building  e*>innjon  hutLH<». — Col,   Ft'Uh. 

NUK-MINAK,  Malat.     Uicoiinut  oil. 

NL'RMIjDA,   Sana.,   from    niiruia,  sjwri 
enlerhiinmeut,  and  da,  to  giTe. 

NLKML'K,  socKelat. 

NUU   NUTSJIL.    Mauul.       <'Ier<M]eiiaii4 
incrmfi. 

NUR    PUNGELION.  Tah.     Bignonm  ifi 
thacca. 

NURPUR  :  this  town  derivf^  it*  name  fr 
tlic  cclebnited  Nur  Jahnn,  tl»e  wife  of  I 
emperor  Jchangir.  It^  origiiiaJ  namr  \ 
Dahmari,  or  Dahmala,  or  as  Ahul  Fi 
writer,  Ihdimahri,  although  he  loriiticuia 
li)rt.  The  [*etij»ie  pronouneo  tlie  tiaiiie  as 
written  I>a))meri.  Il  '\»  also  called  Pat'hamjN 
Nurpur,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
llimataya,  where  tiiey  rise  from  the  plain  oflli 
Pvuijah,  contains  al>out  I5,<>IJ0  (ie»>[»le.  priaei 
pally  KaAhmiriaus^  enj:a^e<I  in  the  •ihawl  tnule 
It  is  in  llic  ^eat  roa-l  through  which  Kanluuif; 
Chcuab  and  I^ak  are  nltjunahlc. —  Cuninw/ 
ham^tt  Ancient  Gtotj.  of  Inilia^  p.  143.  Sm 
Shawlgoat. 

NUKUKY-PITHKN-KEERAY.  Tam. 
tliia  trilolinta. 

KUUKUIALA,  SiNon.     S)iiill. 

NUURI  VUNGAYUM.  also  Nurri  vuiyjmm 
Tam.    Squill.    Soilla  indieji,  YAmV/. 

NURSEKA,  a  himl.v.  deity. 

NURSOO,  aliaa  Narainga,  fourth 
Vishnu. 

NURTICJNG.   TheNurtiutig  StonehFnprW 
the  Jyntea  hills  is  no  doubt  in  par;  ^ 

as  lite  ;5Ttive  sugj?i.'nti*,  and  also  tit. 
cremation,  tho  Ixidics  Iwing  burnt  («t  tiif 
altars.  In  the  Khomia  these  upri>;ht 
are  generally  raised  niinply  an  nirmnrial 
great  events,  or  of  men  wlmse  at^hm  arv 
necessarily  ihouph  freipiently,  buried  eir  dcfo 
sited  inholtotv  »Ujne»arcopha^'i  near  than, 
eomciimes  in  an  urn  placed  iuffule  a  sstrropk^ 
gus,  or  under  horizon  t;tl  sliibs.  The  im 
arrangement  is  a  row  of  ttvc.  seven,  or  mon« 
nb|iiu>r  blocks  with  nniud  hea«is  U'" 
being  placed  in  the  middle),  on  which 
wofxlLU  dit»c>)  and  cones:  more  rarely  pvr<tmtill 
arebuili.  Uroad  slab*  for  seats  arc  .-ilso  comrool 
by  tbe  wayside.  Mr.  (afterwards  Oilonel)  Yi 
who  tirsL  drew  attention  to  thi.-stc  uiuriunie 
mcuttoofi  vac  thirty-two  feet  by  liAoeii,  ami  Mr 
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NUSffKI. 


NUSHKI 


ce: 


*  var 


ij  j*ini***  that  tlio  Aorrrtpnftgi 
,  an-  rare)  Oirtivl  »(  UmrMlalw, 
le  a  dnttirinf^  in  !'*•  IIV  I'lrcasaia  and 
<7as  in  Irhy  nnJ  Mnii^'iL-j*'  Travels  In 
He  mills  that  many  villu;^e^  derive  Lheir 
Trom  iLese  stoma,  •'  muu"  signifying 
thus  "  inuiutmtii*'  is  the  utune  of  oath, 
la  bi»  native  informant  «iid,  **  tlicre 
btilwecn  Churm  and  Maiianiai,  and 
iJicy  made  peace,  they  swore  to  il,  and 
a  stAine  aa  a  witne«s  ;**  forcibly  recaUin^ 
Jaoib  set  up  tor  a  pitlar,  an<l  ulhvr 
m  the  Ohl  Testament.  **  MhiiiIih)"  is 
i  o{  i»ait,  eating  salt  fmni  a  swdnTs 
ing  tlie  KIl.'uuuu  fanu  of  oath  ;  **  mau- 
the  grassy  stone,  &c.  AnaU>goua  cx«n- 
occur  in  the  sonth  of  Kn^^laud  and 
ttany,  &c.,  where  similar  struclurea 
Thus  maen,  man,  or  men  is  the 
nankc  for  a  stone,  wlienw  Pen- 
iwr,  fi^r  the  hill  of  llie  bi^  9t*me. 
vn-huyr,  for  the  r^tanding  stones,  of  Brittany 
d  fXilmen,  tlie  table  stone  of  a  cromlech. — 
mhra  Him.  Jour.,  VoL  ii.  pp.  3211-321  ; 
Ha  OH  tMa  Khfusia  uunintfiUis  nrul  peopU^  hy 
fUmant  H.    T^utr^    Btn^al   Etujintet'i,     See 

• Cairn.  Ktiat»ya. 

Man,  from  nree,  to  do  right. 
L  I '  J  'i.V,  a  Kurd  iribo. 
IU-81NGIIA,  Sass,     From  nara,  man, 
i)rha,  excellent, 

IWUR.     Through  the  mediation  of  Ma- 
Stewart,    Acting    Resident    at  Sindia's 
m  December   1818,  the   pergunnah   of 
and  six  villages  were  granted  to  Madho 
Nurwur  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
ntiih    Gavflrmneat.      The   rajah   had   been 
-r-    ^    *  his  hereditary  poa«essiona  by  DowLit 
1.  and  he  took  to  pUmdering  in  Sin- 
■ries.     The  object  of  the  settlement 
'  a  fltnp  to  hifl  outrages.     In   1857, 
the  riding  rajah,  joined  the  rebels 
•Bntiniea,  Iftit  surrendered  in  1869, 
*   a  free  pardon  and  a  suitable 
*...!      .  ing  granted  to  him.  His  former 

were  consejuently  restored  to  him 
itee. 
E-ZYE,  an  Affghan  tribe,  a  clan  of  the 

:SA  KAMBANGAN,  or  the  floating 
Uhd,  ■  aboat  twenty  miles  long,  but  in  the 
EUnnot  nioK  than  tivree  broad.  The  water 
tv«en  it  and  Java  being  vei-y  shallow,  there 
Du  channel  yet  known  fin'  vessels  to  [kiss  out 

'.:\rlK>ur  to  the  eastward. 

-vl,  a  western  sub-division  of  Balu- 
tiLui.  The  Ziggcr  Minghal  and  Rask- 
Ai»  who  iuhabit  Nushki,  have  no  proper 
nu  nr  village*,  but  reside  in  tents,  though 
)  aii^rrat^ry.  Their  river,  the  Kaisar,  'v& 
iuff  iniifation  and  L*  Igtit  amongst  the 
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annds.  They  culiivaiu  wheal  at  the  *ikiil» 
the  hill  niiiKi-'M  siipiMJitiug  iUh  plaleau  of  Salin- 
r.ittnii.  Sjmw  ci'ldoiii  frtlU.  The  Zigger  Miii- 
ghat  nl  one  time  occupied  the  Ihinlit-i-Giran 
near  Ketiit,  but  their  increiif^ini^  ninulters  I'.om- 
|H;lle(J  them  lo  migrate  into  Nushki,  diHiwJsiseHs- 
ing  the  Kakshani,  of  whom  two  tomans  or  olan.i 
still  reside  at  Niwhki.  They  have  a  much 
valued  breetl  of  horses  ciiliod  Tarji.  Their 
tlocka  are  very  iiunierous.  The  original  wmuj 
of  the  Ea-*ofzye  were  about  Garra  and  Nuahky, 
the  last  of  which  placeK  is  on  the  Uirdcra  of 
i>ii8lit-i-F»ot,  or  Great  .Salt  fVsert,  and  now- 
held  by  the  Belochcs  inulcr  Kelat-i-Nusseer. 
The  Eusofzye  were  expelled  from  Garni  and 
NiLihky,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or 
beginning  of  tlie  fourteenth  century  of  the  chris- 
tian era,  and  soon  after  settled  in  the  neigh- 
Ixmrhood  of  Kabul.  Ulugli  Beg,  whrjee 
power  was,  at  tliat  time,  strengtiioncd  by  the 
accession  of  many  Mi>gul».  to  rid  himself 
of  his  Lroublesonie  allies,  began  by  iomcnting 
dissensions  between  thfl  Eu.^ofzye  and  Gug- 
gecani  (for  tlic  Rhukkye  had  now  broken 
into  independent  clans),  and  he  aoon  af^er 
attacked  them  at  the  head  of  that  tribe  and  his 
own  army,  lie  was  defeated  at  first ;  but 
having  cut  otf  all  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  at  a 
banquet,  during  an  insidious  peace  whiah  he 
had  the  art  to  conclude  with  them,  he  plundereii 
the  Eusofzye  of  all  their  possessions  and  drove 
them  out  of  Kabul.  The  Kmofzye,  reduced  to 
extreme  distress,  took  the  way  ti>  the  neighKmr- 
b<5nd  of  Peshawar.  That  country  was  then  in  a 
very  ditlerent  state  from  that  in  which  it  is  at 
present.  The  tribes  who  now  possess  it,  were 
then  in  Kliorasan,  and  the  plain  of  Peshawai*, 
with  several  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  were 
possesses!  by  tribes  which  have  since  either 
entirely  disappeared,  or  Ivave  changed  their 
seats,  r.ughmaun  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turkoolani,  who  are  now  in  Bajour ;  the 
tribes  of  Khyber  and  the  Bungush  had 
already  occupied  their  present  Iannis,  but  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Kabul,  all 
t)>e  plain  of  Peshawar,  with  part  of  Bajoar, 
Chuch,  Huzarch,  and  the  countries  east  of  them 
aa  far  a.'^  the  Hydaspea,  belonged  to  the  Affghan 
tribe  of  r)ila2ak,which  is  nowalmost  extirpated. 
The  country  between  the  Dilazak  and  the 
range  of  tlic  Hindoo  Coosh,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Indua,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Swat,  which 
was  iiihabitetl  by  a  distinct  nation,  and  ruled 
by  sultan  Oveiss,  whose  ancestors  had  long 
reigned  over  tliat  country,  Ou  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Eusofzye,  they  threw  tlicmselvea 
on  the  generosity  of  the  Dilazak,  who  as- 
signed them  the  Doabch  for  their  residence. 
Living  among  a  conc|uered  people,  like 
S[>artans  among  Helots,  and  enjoying  entire 
independence  on  ail  around,  every  Cuflofsyo  i« 
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<1  uidi  tKo  idea  uf  his  own  rllgnity 
inijkirtanor.  Tlioir  pride  uppearn  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  wom<*n,  in  tlic  gnivify  nl'  tlicir 
nmnncrs,  and  in  the  hiph  tcrmm  in  which  they 
Jipcak  of  thenwelres  and  their  trihc,  not  allow- 
ing   oven   Oie    Dtxirani  to  he   their    e«^uaU. — 


IWrtKmni  eX])loib(.     Thcsr  ron^ 
on  varioiL'i  inMinimcnt.*.  sinfring.  il  t 
ling,    &c.       The   two  latter  i»o»iiiipii»tiM 
are   pec-utiar   to   the  wonieu  of  tliLi  sen, 
notion.s  of  religion  and   h    future  pr*fc, 
thin  VHgrant  race,  are  prinripally  derive*! 
Klphintiione'9  Kiuff'lfim  ofCrOttdy  pp.  lillO,  ;W1,  |  their  sonps,    which   are  l>eftutirunv   Hinip! 


Than», 
Pinrbo,  prin, 
ShttkPT 


HWrf. 


JllELAM. 

Rati. 

SrTLRJ. 

r«Ax*-Isiir!*. 


SU,  ;M.'^.     vSee  Btihu-histan. 
NUSSIESSYA  UYPOKKICA, 

Ikchraeria  snlicifolia. 
Ktianii-nla,  AFniiijj*.     Amrer  Mndri 

Siaru,  Bkas.     Chpnjul 

Satituru  :  Siiss,    Chknah. 
rhainolmr,  Uazjvju.. 

CbainjU,  r, 

A  common  shnih  penemlly  near  water  at 
many  plaoes  in  the  low  hilU  fhrni  l»5r»0  and  oc- 
casionally to  6,000  feet,  in  the  Cis  and  Trans-  Gnitpble 
Indus,  and  the  Salt  Ran^e.  In  the  eastern  '  (rulwppol 
part  of  the  Punjah,  as  in  the  N.  W.  Province.-*, 
itrt  bark  13  ui>cd  for  making  rojMsa,  but  it  is  not 
penerally  employed  in  this  way.  It  in  bro^vftcd 
by  shrimp.— /^r. ,/.  L.Htmart,  P.  Plants.p.  215 : 
PoiMtsi  Handbook,  Vol.  i,  /).  502. 

NUSSURABAD,  a  town 


VoU.  Mifth.  I/iiuf,,  p.  ;n:j.     See  llimalai 

NCI'A.  HRN<i.     .'Xmphidnnax  karka. 

NUT-CKACKEItS.  agenus  of  birda, 
ing  '4  sp.  of  Nucifraga,  viz.,  N.  hemispilU 
two  others. 

NUTKKVA,  Bkvo.     Coronilla  pi«ta. 

M^'i'KYA,  Hisn.     Amnrantwt,  itp, 

MIT  GALLS. 

Ar.  Mniitplwl, 

C'MIX.    (Jililr, 

I  UN.  Mjuru, 
I»tT.  Gftlhun, 

I^NG-  'Agl  11.15, 

Fn.  Mu'opliuJ, 
Gkr.  M.Ksiku. 

On.  Miu.-b«-kAi, 
Hiprp. 

The  galld  of  Europe  are  obuiin«d  fmralhci 
Thone  of  iiritisli  India  from  Ithiw  Miccrdi 


A  lis. 


Noix  do  ((nJles, 

liiitiiiprci, 

K  okiflio, 
.MA>-phut, 


Galh 


in  the  Mymen«ing  I  '/"'^   ;'  ,  .       ,.         .     ,  , 
district  in  Bengal.  281  mile,**  from  Calcutta.        '  f^'^,''  "'^  ''^'"  ^'^  '^*""  s^mi-aUia 

NUSLTUlNGIil  KE  JUR,   Hind.     Trian- 
thema,  sp. 

MTT,  or  Haacl  nut. 


Kolriott^ft,  Avelinea. 
HAwlnu8«e, 


Ftt. 
Gxa. 

It. 


Avellnniv. 

Avf'Utifis, 

Avvtlanas 


Ut. 
Pout. 

Sp. 


The  nut  of  the  Corylua  coturtm. 

NUT  or  Nut'li,  in  India,  a  wandering  tribe, 
who  are  dancers,  actors,  athlctai.  They  rwernble 
the  gypsies  in  Iiabitn.  Tlic  nut  called  al:*o  Sirki 
bash  (dwellers  under  mat^)  met  witli  in  the 
Dekhan  arc  not  distinguishable  from  Dher. 
The  liazeegur  and  Nut,  jugglers  aiid  tumhien*.     _V,^   an^  11^8801  Senna  ^'ijdi!!  ^!  iL 


NUTHATCH,  Sitta  (»yriftpa,  or 'Rock 
batch*  of  8.  E.  Kui-op*-.  and  Asin  Elinor, 
species  of  similar  habits   (most   probably 
same),  inhal»ii/i  AfTghanistan. 

NUTIINEE,  Hiwii.    A  small  nrwo  ring 
luually  bv  children. 

NLITlfoo.  also  Nagi  nuUiu.  Tam. 
of  jewellfn'. 

KUTHRINE  I LVRN,  Bwo.     Axis  poi 

NLTI  KASINDA,  Tel.     CaA=oa  *.^.hoi 


S.  escidenta,  ii,  'Mi* 
NUTMEG. 


Jow/  ul  teib, 

llu-wahiio, 

.layupltnla, 

/h  tc  phA, 

Juh-1au-k'»u, 

.lul»-k«o. 

Vuh  kwo. 


may  be  considered  as  the  gi|)wsej»  of  Hindu 
Stan  ;  both  are  wandering  tribes,  and  have 
each  a  langiugo  understood  only  by  them- 
selves :  they  live  principally  by  juggling,  for- 
tune-t4}lling  (by  palmistry  and  other  means,) 
and  are  alike  addicted  to  thieving.  The  gypsiw 
sue  governed  by  tlieir  king,  tlic  N"at'li  by  their 
nardnr  boutJiah.     They  appear  to   be  equalJy 

inditferent  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  in  no  |  MuHjtat-n*"*. 

.,.;',.     -     J    *^      .'  Miiiikiintnoten 

respect  particular  in  Uicir  lood,  or  the   manner 

by  which  it  is  ohtaino<L     According  to   a  list 

furnishfd  by  Captain  Richanlson,  the  langttageM 

adopted  ))y  tlicso  people  woidd  appear  to  possess 

n   very   strong  affinity   to  each    other.      The 

I^eegxur   are   sub-divided   into  seven    castes, 

viz..  the  Cliaree.  At'bbyee'a,  Bynsa,  Purbuttee, 

Kalkoiir,    Dorkinee,  and    Gungwar :    biit    the 

ditfrreJice  seems  only    in   name,  for  they   live 

i'_»/'t)u'r.  aud  inierimirry  as  one   people :  they 

-cended   from   four   brothers  of 

They  profess  the  mahomedan 

ci:  ;     they    regard    Tan-Sin 

t'  ,  coruuxjuently    lliey    look 

far  sncceas  and  safety  in  »1I  their 
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iawtU,  ii,  52, 


Ar. 
Bam. 

Itx.vu. 

ItuiiM. 

Cmx 


Nnot-miutkAut, 
Mu.<onde.s 
Nqjx  muACudrw, 

Miii^kul«iintii«4*, 

Munkati-n-ntisR, 

Dr.  Hiiasall 


MoM'hokfthdon, 
JniuhuMMiL^Utii, 

It.,  IMI 


f, 


^« 


I'illil  ,  RuwnIi  palu.,  VfcL4f. 

HimtimlA,  3JAIUL 

Vax.     Jowi  IMW*. 
1>CT-     Xo*  mnfu^da, 

^'  L:i,  Orj^kb  Rnk 

M  ti»-kAt, 
Gku.    JftdikAi. 

Jttjikikin,  1u> 

says  there  are  tliree  specicat  rf 
Myristica,  which  furnish  niiltn^.  The 
description  is  from  Myristica  fragrans  B  tw 
from  twenty  to  iwpnty-6ve  feet  high,  taau 
what  similar  in  appearance  to  a  pear 
The  fruit  is  smofjth  oxtemallv  pear-shaped, 
and  aliout  the  sixe  of  an  ordinary  pcaA. 
It  consists,  first  of  on  outer  fleshy 
ing,  c^\M  the  pericarp,  which,  wbftn 
lure  separates  ioto  nearly  cr|ual  longiuuSiul 
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NUTMKO. 


XLTMEO. 


tK  rr  Tnlvp*.  nccnnJIy,  r^f  l)i*»  aril,  or  mnri?. 
vUcru   r»n:c.*nl,   i*   of  n    liri^^lit   srurlirl 
ami  thinlly,  »»!'  iho  srcrl  prriiior,  or  tim- 
rTHi»    i«   Lmctcwud    in   a  slioll,  ^\liu'li  »> 
two  cnatR,    the    outer   is   hartl    ainl 
tbc  inn^T,  thin,  clowclv  invci*bi  the  ROPfi 


gemimp  qi3;jrity."Th(.'  imjiortanro  of  iliiH«tpic'p, 
retjuinrs  thnt  the  op'miuns  (it*  varioiH  wnlent 
Khiiiild  Im»  /rivpn.  In  the  Bantlii  isJands  tliree 
rro|M  or  har>'Cj*t«  of  nntiiie;;s  are  obtained  in 
the  ynar.  the  principal  pTitherinj^'  ia  in  July  or 
Angiist  ;   the   second    in   Novenihor;  and    the 


off  pmlonpitions  wliieh  piitpr  the  sub-  i  third  in  March  or  April.     The  fruit  lh  gather- 


ihr  »ee(l  and  which  b<;ing  cotniircd. 
tlw  marblwl  or  moltlL>d  appearance 
Irristir?  nt*  nntmrjr.  Nutinepi  arc  cnlti- 
tt<d  m  the  Mohiccii  wlanil.*.  ami  ciipecially 
I  (ba«  csillcil  the  Himdn»  or  Niilnu';.^  wlundf. 
WtT'^ionl^^.Tn^^Ti  in.Iava, Sinnatra, Ppnanp, 
^p'  India,    Ben>!a),  Bourlwin, 

lint;  r.  ami  certain  of  the  West 

lAl  »Unfi»t.      The  Hmt  kind  of  nutinogn   met 
ill  in  cnnuarrce,  railed  tho  true,  ruund,  culti- 


cd  by  nieiin;!  ofu  barb  attached  to  a  lon^'  slick 
the  niacc  i:*  separated  from  the  nui  and  se- 
piiTMtely  cured.  On  account  of  their  liability 
In  tbp  attacks  of  un  insect  known  as  the  nut- 
meg in*iect.  considenible  care  in  rcijuired  in 
dryinjr  them.  They  shmild  he  dried  in  their 
:*holls,  a.-*  they  are  then  snun;  (Wnn  thu  insect. 
They  arc  placed  on  htirdles.  and  «niOke-<lried 
over  li  slow  wwnl  tire  tor  about  two  uiontli8. 
In  the  Hnnda  iNlands,  they  arc  lir?t  dried  in 
leal,  or  ft-mnle  nutme;?.  is  the  prorhict  of  1  the  sun  tiir  a  few  diiyo.  "When  the  operation 
IjfMicji  frapran,«.  The  nutmegs  aro  char-  '  of  drying  is  complete,  the  nntii  rattle  in  their 
drnami  by  their  tidi  and  rounded  torm  and  I  rthelL* ;  these  arc  cnicked  with  malletH,  anil  the 
^t.  '.n.^  Mr-imntie  Havoiar  ;  tliey  nrc  occa- I  damiiged,  shrivelled,  or  wom»-cateu  nut*  re- 
■  d  in  tile  wbell.  There  in  alpo  moved.  To  pn-vent  the  attacks  of  the  insect, 
.,not  lar;^or  than  a  pea,  which  the  nuts  are  frccpiently  limed.  The  hutch 
Wtir*^  described  under  the  name  of  the  royal  I  lime  them  by  dipping   them  into  a  thicK  mix- 

I  ture  of  lime  and  water,  but  this  pro*-es«  it*  enn- 
Tarietic*  of  true  mitniep;  arc  distin- j  «idcred  to  injure  their  Havour.  Others  lime 
bv  dealers,  which  are   thtw  described  i  them  liy  nibbing  ihem  with  recently  prepared, 

well-i*il^e<l  lime.  This  process  Ik  iiiLimetiiues 
practi»*ed  in  Umdou.  For  the  KnglisJi  market, 
however,  the  brown  or  tmlimed  nutmegs  arn 
preferre*!.  The  quantities  of  nutmegK  entered 
for  Home  consumption  in  the  I  nite<l  Kiuj;dom, 
and  the  amount  of  duty  receive<l  thereon  were 
3:1  under  ; 


I 


I 


I  IVrti rati  ^fate^a  Mcdica: — 

IWiNjr    nutmfffs    are    unlimcd    or    brown 
id  fetch  the  highest  price.     They 
limed  in  Britain  for  ex|¥»rtation, 
Ltinent  the  limed  sort  i."  preferred, 
bg  to  NevrboM,  the   average   amount 
raised  at  Penanp  about  a.d.  KS.S8  was 
iU|of  KJ6^  IbM.  each ). 

or  Hatavinn  nutynerjK  are  limed  nm- 
In  I^ndon  tliey  scarcely  fetch  so  high 
•«  tlic  I'enang  itort. 

V     nutm^ffs    are    a    rougher,    un- 

naJTviw    fari^   of  somewhat   lew    value 

ihr    T>nich    kind.       According    to    Mr. 

'1   nntmiTis   were   jiroduced   at 

■>4S,  or  about  2*>2  picul.^  (of 


1840..  11«.  118,064 

1841 1I;M41 

1842 170,064 

1847,      t(in«  lai 

IMj^  imiKirted.  ItU 

1649  l.V) 

I  ftft)  UK) 

1861  mn 

1852     llw.    2.<(9.2(il) 


1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 

tons  101 
connimi^il  fi7 
in  I'nited  71 
Kiugilum    7f 


jC.25,041  8.U 
14,851  10 
22,018 

tODS 

e  Sported 


12 


74 

40 

07 


18.VJ  „  308,1  ftfl 
3Si  iijA.  •ti(?h);  but  the  gruiier  number  of  i  In  1842,  the  duties  were  fised  at  3*?.  0<f.  per 
w.'  trw5»  liad  not  come  intij  full  bearing,  and  lb.  i>n  those  from  a  foreign,  and  at  2j».  fVi.  per 
I  *m  ««ctiiRate4  thnt  tJie  amount  woidd  in  I  lb.  on  thow  from  a  Britisli  p«-w-»esaion.  The 
W  .VM>  picuU.     The  second  kind  of  nut-    dutj' on   wild   nutmegs  in   the  slicll   waj*   then 


csitled   ibe   fitlse,  long,   wild,  or  male 

~~  '    ■'   the  produce  chiefly  of  Mvris- 

I .     The  seed*  of  M^TiHtica  fatua, 

rtiir  as   long  again   a.s  the   true  or 

»et? ;  ihev  arc  juder.  and  leas  aroma- 

•pg  obtained  from   the  My- 


aliwi  lixed  at  liri.  without  regard  to  origin.  The 
duty  now  is  l.s.  per  lb. :  on  wild  mitmegs  in 
the  rthell.  IVi,  per  lb.,  not  in  the  shell,  btl.  per 
lb.  "^liolcsale  price.  Iff.  9(/.  to  4s.  It  appears 
from  I>r.  Hassall's  infiniries;  Ist,  That  nutmegs, 
as  they  re^ich  the  consumer  are   not  in  general 


••■AS  scnri'ely  any  flavour  it  |  depriveil  of  their  essentiiJ  oil ;  a  result  contra- 
-iViorOiiig  tn  ItheefJe,  it*  of  the  size  |  ry    to    the  opinion   commonly   entcrtiiined    on 

this    point ;    2tid,  That,  &»   met  with   in   the 
English    markets,     they    arc     Rehlora    Hmetl. 
CVawlhrd  says  the  species  of  the  pena<f  Mvrit 
rica  are   numerous  and   wide-spread,  tor  somi 
are  found  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelagc 
in  several  parts  of  Hindastao,  ia  the  In* 
141 


.•»  -late.  "  The  Turkish  and  Jewish 
write?*  Rheede,  *'  mix  these  nul- 
true  long  ones,  and  the  mace 
selling  them  togefher.  They 
these  inferior  articles  an  oil, 
tlicy  adulterate  that  of  a  more 
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nnwe  cvmntriw,  in   ihe  Philipiiines,  in   A««-  '  aUi    (orwanU'tl    iVmii    lJ»ii     B;kt<»lNt<h)t-i 
tralia,  and  in   trojiical    America.      As  a  spice,     M_vH*»re,  auvl  lV(»m  Cnnnrn  ;  tt  ij»  rnticli 
however,  the  M.  innst^haia  or  amniiitica,  is  the  i  a   siih^jtihite  for   the  true  spice,  but   la 
only  one  of  which  the  nut  or  uiace  is  of  any  ,  wliolly   devoid  of  aronui  ami    of   no    m 
Ineand  of  this  the  geographical  limiuare  com-  \  The  nutnie^  tree    hnj*  hoeti  found  Kjitwing 
rntively  narrow,  heing  comprehende«l  between    in  Assam,  hit,  27°  !^(>',  and  proluiblv  it  w 
the  126th  and  l'$6th  degrees  of  east  lon^liide,  ^  succeed  in  hijjher  latitudes  in   Amrrira. 
and    the  3rd  degree  of  north,  and    tlie    7th  ofialre^wly  cidtivaied    in  »everal  of  the  Wi^l 
aouth  latitude.     It  is,  or  ha.i  been,  found   wild    Inlands,  but  with  less  fluot'ew.     The  apf 
in    the    propoT    Moluncaa,   in    Gilolo,    Ccrum,  ' 
Ambi^yna,    Bocroe,    Damnia,  the    north    and 
(*outh   aides  of  the  western    }>enin»ula  of  New 
Guinea,  and    in    all    its    adjacent  i^slands.     It 


of  till!  rich  brown  shtdl   of  the  outmeti 
with  tlie  red  fibres  of  the  mace  is  very  bcanti 
in  the  fresh  fruit.     Tlipse  Hhrea  Iwin  i 

the  shelUare  dried  in  the  •^uit  nr  b\  % 


certainly  does  not  eKint  iu  its  wild  state  in  any  i  fire    until    they    split,    revealiui^    ilic   jjiwu^ 


I 
I 


of  the  islanils  west  of  these,  nor  in  any  of  tlie 
PhiUppines.  Wherever  tlio  soil  and  climate 
are  suitable  for  iti  growth  the  aromatic  nut- 
meg U  raised  with  great  facility.  It  is  even 
transiKirted  to  remote  part«,  and  the  seed  is 
diAieminatcd  by  two  species  of  pipieon,  C^>lumbft 
perspiciilala  and  aanea,  which  prey  on  the  nut- 
meg as  the  wood-pigeons  on  the  acorn,  fee<i 
on  the  mace  and  dn'}p  the  nut. 

Tn  its  native  country  the  nutmeg  tree  comes 
into  fill!  bearing  in  its  ninth  year,  and  lives  to 
seventy-five.  In  shape  and  size,  the  ripe  fruit 
resembles  a  nectarine.  When  ripe,  the  fieshy 
outer  sulwtance  burstjt,  the  nutmeg  in  its  black 
shining  shell  is  seen  through  Uie  interstices 
of  its  reticulated  crimson  envelope,  the  mace, 
which  amounts  to  aliout  one-fifth  f»an  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole  dried  fruit.  Tliese 
two  articles,  the  nut  and  mace,  constitute 
the  S]>icc3  wliich  for  so  many  ages  have 
been  in  recjuodt  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  although  never  a8c<l  an  a  condi- 
ment by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
that  pvxMiuce  it.  The  Britisli  after  the  un- 
succcaaful  efforts  of  two  centuries,  succeed- 
ed at  length  in  participating  in  the  nutmeg 
trade,  in  consequence  of  having  occupied  ihc 
Spice  Islamls  in  179*>.  In  1708  the  nutmeg 
was  introduced  into  Bencoolcn  and  Penang,  am\ 
in  1819  into  Singap^trc,  and  at  these  pla<'cs  it 
was  once  largely  cultivated,  but  certainly  under 
the  disadvanCAge  of  gmwing  aa  a  not  already 
acclimated  exotic.  In  c^mntrios  native  and 
congeoial  to  it,  tlic  nutmeg  is  rcircd  with 
great  ease,  requiring  little  care  beyond  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  weeding.  At  the  Madras 
Kxhibition  of  1855,  fine  samples  of  nutmegs 
were  sent  by  General  Cullen  from  his  gnrdensn 
Veliey  Maky  near  Oodaghcrr)%»ouUi  of  Travan- 
<€iTC,  1,800  feet  above  thi'  sea.  Two  aorta  of 
nutmegs  were  exhibitc^l  by  C.  S.  Vernc<le, 
Esq.,  Commercial  Agent  to  the  Cochin  goveni- 
inent :  first  sort,  avf-raging  70  Ui  the  jxmnd, 
nnd    ibf  second    ^'rt,  I^O  to   the  yioimd  ;  the 


kernel  or  nutmeg.  Nutmeg  }>Untatioiiii 
lijrmed  in  alluvial  ground,  or  in  virgin  i4 
land  in  level  situations.  iJocUvities  arv 
favourable  on  account  of  the  flight  hold  Um 
tree4  take  on  the  soil,  and  tJie  rouMnin 
danger  of  their  being  upr<xtte<I  during  tJir 
rains  which  occur  in  tropical  countries.  Til 
culture  in  Henccxilen,  which  repre^nU 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment  luis  been  riiinul 
described  by  Dr.  Lumsdainc,  in  »  | 
originally  communicaieil  to  the  AuricuJ 
Society  of  Sumatra,  in  1820,  and  nft«nm 
republished  in  Sillinian  s  American  Jouraal 
Science  and  Arts. 

CaUivation, — In  originating  a  nu^  1 

tatinn  it  is  necessary  to  select  ripe  and  i 

and  set  them  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  apart  | 
a  rich  soil,  ct^tvcring  them  lightly  witli  mou 
They  must  then    be  watered   every    other  di 
weeded  occasionally,  and  shielded  from  nsoore 
ing  sun.    In  from  one  to  two  month*  the  yon 
seedlings  may  be  oxftected  to  appear  :  and  whi 
about    4   feet    high,    the   heallbiest  and 
luxuriant  are  V>  be  removed  at  the  cnmmciM 
mcui    of  the   rainy    seawm    to    the    plantalii 
previously  clenre<l  and  preftared  li^r  that  purpoi 
and  set  at  the  distanco  of  80  feet    frum 
other,  care  U^ing  taken  lo  protect  them  fnttn  tk 
heat   ami  from  violent  winds.     The  plants  i 
set  in    rows,  and   between  lhe«e  the   plough 
employe*!   to  clear  the    intermediate  spsn^ 
wecnU  and  grasses.      The   pljinTa   continoc  ' 
rc<|uire   watering    every  other    day    in   suli 
weather  ;     and    in    nearly    all    chsoa    the  i 
re«]uirca   to  be   enricheil   with  nnnual   su; 
of  manure,  which  are  laid  on  during  the 
and  which  are   xntule  more  stimulating  ai  4 
tree  incrcaacs  in  age.     After  the  6fib  year  U 
trees  no  longer    re<iuirc   to    he  sin. ' '    '  '   i 
the  sun  ;    in   the   seventh  year  the  .  i 

bear  fruit;  and  fr»»m  that  time  to  tli  i 

year  they   generally    increase   in   U  ^ 


being  tlicn  iu  their  highest  p(:'HV^.tion .     Duiu 
the   |>rogressive  growth  of  the  planLati4V^ll 
ric.     In  some  instances  '  beds  of  the  trees  arc   regidarly   weoleil, 
■  iftted  with    rhunam  to  |  the  ro*:its  kept  covered    with   the    mo\ild, 
HViid  or  epurioufl  nutmcgt  was  i  tlies«   have  a  constant  tendeucy  to  »eck  tl 
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>wtli  of  Ixiteral  brauclies  w 
1,  and  lUI  suokcrs  ur  dead  ami 
branches  are  rcnmved  by  tlic 
Ifti,  m  as  to  Hun  the  trees  consider- 
lAilniit  of  the  descent  of  the  night- 
»li  coatriliutc  much  to  their  well- 
pially  during  dry  ftnd  sultry  weather. 
lion  oftlie  pnncijtfil  harve-^t  is  the 
i  for  Lhe&H>  pnminfos.  As  the  trees 
^  B^e,  the  coarafT  vegetation  and 
p  alone  removed  from  the  intervaU 
t  lr««ft,  cuid  tlie  more  luirudess  gnoses 
1  to  rciniiin»  giving  the  piantilinn 
I  itp(M'unince.  Thv  lueul'the  [»luugh 
ir}itUnui.'iK  Nain»e;?-tree.s  aie  of  two 
lie  AJinie  jilantatinu,  tlower-heariniG:, 
k^riii^.  Thi*  jirodutjtive  phiiita  are 
■Mirtinn  of  nlNmt  twtvthinU  lo  the 
jtHtiiin.  It  iii  irii[Nis.slldi*  to  dirtcuvrr 
ivtf  in  tl)ti  Mjxe-s  of  the  plaiut  until 
bffli'wriM^'.  IWtwevu  the  apponr- 
jR  bloaivitu  and  tlie  ripening  i>(  the 
^k)  of  7  months  i:cner»lly  elajisos  ; 
met*  a  tree  liaa  begun  bearing,  itcon- 
buducc  fruit  all  tlic  year  round,  but 
pullj  in  some  niontlisthan  iu  other^;. 
fc  of  Sepleniher,  Oclober,  November 
|ber,  arc  the  period  of  the  great  hur- 
f  of  Apnl,  May  and  June,  of  the 


greatly  a.s  lo  fill  up  the  whole  cavity  utv 
sliell,  and   tlius   jirevcnt  them    fmm    raltlio;,', 
which  is  the  criterion  of  due  preparation.     'J'l 
drying-house  is  a  brick  building  of  suitable  sizej 
and  tlie  stage  is  placed  at  an   elevation  of  10 
fi^et  having  3  divisions   in  it  for  tlie  pnnluce  of 
different  mtinth?.     The  nuts   are  turned  every 
second  or  tbinl  day,  that  they  may  all    partake 
eijually  of  the   heat,  and  such    aa  have  unde: 
gone  the  smoking  process  for  the  period  of  Iw 
complete  months,  and  rattle  freely  in  the  shell, 
arc  cracked  witl\  wooden  mallets,  and  tlie  worm- 
eaten  and    ahriTelled   ones   thrown    otit.     The 
soiuhI   nutmegs  are   rubbed  over  with  rccentJjL 
pre|Kired  well  aifteil  dry  lime,  and  [jacked  tigh 
ly  in  chests,  tlie  seams  of  which  have  been  made 
impen-ious  to  air  and   water.     AtKJther  and  a 
more  common  ruethol  is  U*  dip  them  iu  a  mix' 
turc  of  salt-wattir  and  !iu»o.  and  then  to  spreai 
tbrm  out   li»r  4  or  5  days   in  tlie   ^hade  to  dry. 
15ut  tlie  (]uantity  of  moisture   imbibed  durina 
tbw  ]iriK:eAS,  appears  t«»  inorcas*?   the  liability 
I'arly  decay  and  to  the  attacks  of  insects.     Tb<r^ 
surest  way  o\'  [ireserving   the  kernel  would  be 
tit  ex{)ort  it  in   the  shell  ;  this  is  done  in  send- 
ing nutmegs  to  Cliina  ;  but  it  does  not  answer 
in   iMiropc,  on  account  of  the  heavy  allownmte 
tiir  shells,   which    is  one-third   of  the  weight. 
The  general  ipialities  of  the  nutmeg  and  mace 


n 


ne*t.     In  ths  Moluccas   those  trees  j  are  the  same  :   their  agreeable  aromatic  odour 


^lilic  for   70  or  SO    years  ;  and  the 

Iduoe,  Inking  one  tree  witli   aunLher. 

•liout  fire  |iounds  of  nutmegs  and  a 

1  a  ipiorler   of  miue  i»f  each   tree. 

fniit    1.1  ri|>o,   which  is  indicated  by 

e  open  of  the  llcshy  portion,  autl  the 

j  oi  the  kernel,  it  is  gathei*ed  iu  by 

|>ng  hix>kod  slicks.     The   first  step, 

jving  tiic  outer  integument,  is  cau- 

mp   otr  the  mace,   uud  tlaiteti  it  by 

'Ic  layers  placed  un  mats  and  drie«i 

knin  tlic  sun.     in  damp  and  rainy 

beat  of  a  charcoal  tire  i-^  employed, 

that   no  smoke  tvr   heat  blacken 

of  the   mace.     In  drying,  the  red 

toBce  ciuiuges  to  onuige,  \\a  subsUmce 

rimy  luid    brittle,    and    its    .-^tmruily 

||i)iir  and  tjwtc  are  jireserve*!.     When 

1   it  is  madr  up   iu  tight  package.^  in 

Uii*n  ;  hut   is  t-xjMj&cil   to   the  sun 

»  fortnight  tii  pr^ftcrve  its  dryness, 

keep  it  from  iu'^ects  which  attack  it 

r.      Tlic  ntitif  being  liberated 

',  arc  cmveyed  t«  the 

ft...,    , ^d  on  a  raised  stage  ur  I 

which    .admits    Ute    heat   from  a  | 

fire   henraih   it,    to    pass    freely  ' 

.     'n»«  hcikt    is    kept  below    140'^  ' 

ktiAfi  too  great  a  heal  dries  up   tJie  { 

(<(o  ltjni(  ooDtiniied  heat  produce:? 

rKich  iucrutLics  their  volume  so 

l-W  N 


and  pungent  Caste  are  weJl-knuwu,  the  peculiar 
Ilavoiu:  of  the  mace,  however,  being  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  nut.  They  contain,  ac- 
conling  to  Bonastre,  ftit  oil  '^\-H  per  cent.,  vo- 
latile oil  (i-0,  starch  li4,  gum  1-2,  free  acid  0-8, 
lignine  54.  Not  more  tliau  4-5  per  cent, 
volatile  oil  is  usually  ohtaine<l  in  the  distilla- 
tions at  Afwthecaries'  Hall.  The  fixeti  oil, 
called  nutmeg  butter  or  expressed  oil  of  nut- 
meg, is  prepared  in  Holland  :  the  tiutmegs  are 
beaten  into  a  piste,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  bag, 
steamed  and  preswd  between  hot  plates.  Jt  is 
impirted  in  oblong  cakea?,  wrapped  in  flag- 
leaves  or  leaves  of  the  banana,  aud  weighing 
about  tlirce  qimrters  of  a  pimnd.  It  is  of  an 
orauijc  *»r  reddish  bruwn  e«>Iour,  and  of  a  fi 
grant  odour.  It  is  liable  to  much  lululteratio 
and  >4o  also  is  the  volatile  oil,  with  which  tur 
piMitine  is  frv*pienlly  mixed.  The  article  call- 
ed expressed  oil  of  mace  is  obtained  fiv>m  tli 
nutmeg,  and  should  bear  its  name.  Nutm 
butter,  according  to  Phiyfair.  cousiaLs  of  three 
fatty  sul>stauces,  two  of  which  are  soluble 
al'-ohol,  aud  tbu  thinl  almust  insidubio 
that  fluid  :  tlie  tliird  substance  lias  l>ccn 
ed  Myristine,  and  from  litis  myritic  acid  is 
prcjiJircd.  Nutmegs  are  sometimes  j»assed  off 
iuf  fresh,  after  the  volatile  od  has  been  ah- 
strncteil  from  them.  Such  nutmegs  are  very 
light,  and  when  pierce*!  with  a  hot  nee<Ue,  do 
not  give  an  ojly  txxiting  to  it.  The  best  uui- 
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vy,  wciifliin?  uii  uu  i  ably.  lit^itigftplierii.'ut.obloiig.a[itl  rjDrg-«ha| 
Tiiere  is  a  large  aiiJ  '  tho  la-arer  ijjey  ap[»roa*:h   spherirjty 
iiilcnor   kind   ol   nutmeg,  lunger   and  hcavit^r    Uic  more  Highly  are  lb«y  prixpH.    There  n 
than   the   alwve,    weighing   as    much   as    1 10    a  great  variety  in  the  Inlinjfe  of  different 

t'nim  eltiplic,  ohlong  and  orate,  to  olumet 
lanucolate-tdiapcd  leaves.  This  diH'erenoe 
to  iiulicate  in  some  measure  the  chflinc^ 
the  pitidnce ;  trees  with  large  ohlonj^ 
npI>otiriiij:  to  have  the  hirgeat  and  ina«t 
cal  (ruit,  uud  ihtise  with  small  lanceolate 
being  in  generid  mr>re  pmliHe  bearera. 


gniius.  This  i«  Uie  pMduec  of  another  variety, 
and  sometimes  of  a  distinct  apociei^  of  nutmeg, 
and  IS  said  U^  be  more  liable  to  produce 
narcotic  aymptnuw  than  l!»e  true  nutmeg. 
Nutmegs  and  muoe  are  deeidwlly  stimulant, 
and  ill  small  i|unntiliL'H  whoIe.'HJmc.  When  mted 
in  abundance  tJiey  pmdtiec^  hy  increasing   tlie 

eirculafion,    nnreotic   elfects.       According     to    inferior  i]uality.     WhiUt  ltd  congener 
Mr,   SimmoufU.   the   uutujeg   tree,   Myrifttica    ha**   Iwcii   spread  cn-er   Aiiia,  Africa, 
TUiwMiata,  M.  otHcinalis,  m  M.  aromutiea,  i.i  of'  VVcst  Indiro,  the  nutmeg  refu*es  U*  tlnuri^ 
a  larger   gr»>wth   ihan   thn   ciuve,   attaining    a    of    the    -Malaymi    ArcbijM'lng»i,    except   a* 
height  nf  thirty  leet,  and  lia*  its  leaves  broader  U'Xutie,  all  attempt.-*  it*  intnuhiee  it  largeli 
ill  pro|wrtioti  l"*  their  length  ;  the  upper  surface    other  trupieal  omntriL's  having  deridedlV; 
of  lhet»e   i«  of  a   hriglit  green,  the  under  of  a    "Ihc  i.-«l»nd  of  Ternate,  which   it*  in   al 
greyish  colour.     It  is  adia*ciouri  plant,  having  I  same  latitude  an  Singaixtre.  i*  naid  tf>bai 
uiiile     or   baiTcu     pule   yellow     rtowers    uiM.»n    the  njxit  where  it  w;tM  truly  indigeiunLH, 
one  tree,  and   female  nr   fertile   tlower;*    it|M)a 
another.     The  fruit  if*  druiKu-eoiL-*,   and  opniji 
liy  two  valvcji  when  riiK*,  di«phmng  the  beauti- 
ful ruticnlati'd  ."carlet  arilla-^,  wliicli  cuastitute-* 

luacc.     Witliin  ibis  is  a  hard,  dark-hrown,  and  ,  who  nt  an  early  pericnl  removed  t)ie  ploni 
gliifliiy  shell,  cnverlng  tlie  kernel,   which   Ia  the  :  to  the  Banda  inles  tor  better  surveillance, 
uulmeg   of   the   shop;*.      The    kernels   of    M.  i  they  still  remain   and  flourish.     Hut   all 
toincntosa  are  also  ui(ed  as  iirotnatic^,  under  the  '  core  wiis  ft>rmerly   t:tken   to  extirjuvte 
uame  of  wild  or   male  uulniegrf.     I^indley   de- 
pcribeii  two  other  rfpecieri,  M.  fatiia.  a  native  of 
buriitani,  with  greenl-^h  white  llowern,   and   M. 
Hebifura  or  Virola  sebifera,  a  native  of  Guiaiui, 
with  yellowish  green   Howers.     Hy  exprcA-iion, 
nutnirgs  are  nia»lc  to  yield  a  concrete  oil,  ciilbnl 
Adepa  inyriJ^liciL',  or  sometimes  erroneuiwly   oil 
of  mace, 
ttllation. 


doubt  the  live  \n  to  be  I'outtd  on  unmt 
.MolufV.'tf.  At  present  the  |)lace  t^i  its 
iiiipriHluctive  nf  the  spice,  liaving  been 
nf  its  rich  heritage  by  lln^  jiolicy  of  the 


on  the  Moluccas,  the  mace-f*?t:ding  pi| 
frustrated  the  machiimtions  of  man,  aad 
it  wdcly   through    tlie   ArchijH'Ijign  of 
extending  from  tlie  Moluccas  to   ,\fw   Gi 
Its  circle  of  grt>wth  eztentls  westward  as 
I'inang,    or    Prince    of  WaUw'  Isliind, 


atlhough  on  exotic,  it  has  been  - 
A  volatile  oil  is  aUo  procured  hy  di*-  mercantile  speculation  with  ."u 
Xutmegs  and  mace  are  iwetl  me<li-  [  years.    Wtwtward  of  Pinang  there  arciMj 


einally  as  aromatic  stimulants  and  condiments.  .  atioius,  looking  at  the  subject  itt  a   m( 
In  large  d«>sejt  they  have  narcotic  effects.     The  j  point  of  view.     The  tree  is  ti>  ho  fontid, 
fleshy  pjirt  of  the  fruit  is  use<i  as  a  prft^erve,  ,  in  Ceylon,  and  the  \\\^i  Coast  of  India, 
Dr.    Oxley,   iw  the   result  of  twenty    years'  i  grow   it  as  a  speculation  out  of  ibt  iDi 
experience  at  Singaijore,  olwerves  that  the  nut-  t  limits,  is  as  likely   i<5  prove  sttccttKful 
meg  tree,  like  many  of  its  class,  has  a  strong  ten-  |  cidtivation  of  apples  and  pears  in   Bengal, 
dcncy   to   beanne  monoecious,   and  planters  in    the   Banda   LhIcs,   wliere    the  tree  niav 
genenil  arc  well  [dca^ed  at  this  habit,   tliiuking    sidcretl  as  indigenous,   no   furtliex  aiteal 
tliov  secure  a  double  a/lvantjigc  by  having   tl»e  '  paid   U^  its   cultivation    than  setting 
malu  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  This  '  plants  in  parks,  under  tlie  ^haile  of  Urge 
is.howovcr.  delusive,  ai»d  being  agaiiixt  the  order  \  trees,    with    long    horiiwmtal    hnuiches. 
of  nature,  the  produce  of  such   trees  is  invari-    *'  Cnnari"  by  the  natives.     'I'here   it  atd 
ably  inferior,  showing  itself  in  tlie  pr>.»dnctionof    heiglit  of  oit  feet  and   upwards,   wherco* 
I  double  nuts  and  other  deformities.     It  is    best, '  :iU  to  '.ii)  feet  may  be  taken  a^*  a  tiiir  avej 

ffore,  to  have  ordy  female  trees,  with  a  due  |  the    trees    in    the    Straits'     Setllemeiit-*. 

irtioii  of  m.ilcrt.   The  t'emalc  flowers,  whidi    nutmeg  plantation,  well  laid  out  nnd  hr.-ir-lu  "f' 
are  merely  composed  of  a  Iripid  calyx   and   no  I  to  perlc>ction,  is  one  of  the  mo^t  ph  . 
coruUa*  when  jinxlucitl  by  H  tree  in  full  vigor  |  agreeable  projH?rties  that  can  be  jioKSftft. .;. 
are   |jerfecLly   urceutato,   slightly    tinge<l    with    ing  returns^  more  or  less  didly,  tJirxmghc 
green  at  the  Ikisc.  and  welt-flllod  by  the  uvary»    year,  there  is  increasing  iutercHt,  boudi 
l^lithcrpaA  the  female  tbwors  of  woakly  trees  are  ,  usual  stimulus  tn  all  agriculturists  of  nc^kpU1 

nd   a|*-  I  when  his  produce  increasw  to  douhle  and 
■  if  the  '  driijtlc  the  ordinary  routine.     Trees  haritw 
The  &hflj)c  of  ilio  iruit  varies  couaider-    rived  at  llt^cen  years'  growth,  there  b  uo  it 
H4  N  IH 
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will  recpiTc  great  benefit  if  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid  tUli  iiiamirc  be  given  tbem.  lu  the 
firot  six  years  they  ought  to  be  trenched  round 
three  times,  enlarging  the  circle  each  time, 
the  trenched  being  dug  cltwe  to  the  extreinilies 
of  tlic  ronts,  which  gpnerally  correspond  to  tlie 
end.1  of  tlic  branches,  und  each  new  trench 
commencing  where  the  old  one  terminated. 
They  muHt  of  course  greatly  increase  in  size  as 
the  circle  extends,  reqtiiring  a  propijrtionatc 
quantity  of  manure,  but  the  depth  ought  never 
to  l>e  leaa  than  two  feet.  The  object  of  trench- 
ing ifl  to  lix»en  the  soil  and  permit  the  nxits  to 
spread,  otherwijie  the  tree  spindles  instead  of 
becoming  broad  and  umbragcouA.  Manure  i^ 
beyond  all  otlier  consideratioiw  the  moHt  im- 
jxirtant  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  e»tale  :  it  i»  that 
which  givort  quantity  and  qnality  of  pn>duce. 
and  without  it  a  plantation  cannot  be  carrie<l 
on.  The  want  of  it  would  limit  the  cultivation 
in  tlie  Straits'  Settlements,  and  will  arrest 
many  a  planter,  who  having  g*jt  his  jilantation 
to  look  well  up  U}  the  cightli  year  witli  very 
little  manure,  thinks  he  can  go  on  in  the 
some  manner.  The  nutmeg  tree  likes  well  all 
sorts  of  manures,  but  that  which  is  beat  suited 
for  it  seems  to  be  well-rotted  stable  and  ct>w- 
yard  manure,  mixed  with  v^etnhle  matter, 
and  when  the  tree  is  in  bearing  the  outer 
covering  of  the  nut  itself  is  about  one  of  the 
very  best  things  to  be  thrown  into  the  dung-pit. 
Dead  animals  buried  not  too  near  ibc  roots,  also 
blood,  fish,  and  oil  cakes  are  beneficial.  Guano 
is  of  no  use.  All  obnoxious  graascs  imist  be 
carefully  kei>t  from  between  the  trees,  and  the 
harmless  grasses  rather  encouraged,  a.s  they 
keep  the  s*urfacac<Ki!.  The  trunk  of  the  tree 
ought  to  be  carefiiUy  washed  with  soap  and 
water  once  a  year  to  keep  it  clear  of  moss. 
Parasitical  plants  of  the  genus  I^oranthus  are 
very  apt  to  attach  tlieuuclvcs  to  the  branches, 
and  if  not  removed  do  greiit  injury.  The  insect 
enemies  of  the  tree  are  not  very  numeroiw, 
liut  it  has  a  few  white  ants  among  tlie  number. 
They  seldom  attack  a  vigorous  phrnt,  it  is 
upon  the  first  symptonis  iif  weakness  or  decay 
that  they  commence  their  operations.  Their 
nesla  may  be  dislodged  from  the  roots  of  the 
plant  by  n  dose  of  solution  of  pig  dung,  to 
which  they  have  a  great  aversion.  There 
are  several  si>eciea  «»f  insects  which  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves,  and  unlcM  carefully  watch- 
ed and  removed,  they  commit  great  havoc 
amongst  tiie  trees.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
ne<*ea»ary  to  wash  the  leaves  with  a  decoction 
of 'IMlm  root,  and  syringe  them  by  means  of  a 
tboo  wiUi  lime  and  water,  of  the  consistcnco 
iffhitrw«»>) ',  thij  adheres  to  the  leaves,  and  i 
;i  oiler  several  heavy  fthowew. 
j{:  i;e  is  lh«  nwt  of  the  large  red  | 

4uit;  ihmc  ooUcct  and  glue  the  leaver  lugethcr,  i 
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forming  »  cavity  for  the   dofn>*ition   of  II 
lurvic.     The  l>c8t  mode  of  destroying   tbcnii 
to  hang  a  portion  of  some   animal   sub 
such  as  the  entrails  of  a  fowl,  !aM\,  &c„ 
end  of  a  pole   thrust  through  and  pi 
from  the  branches :  the  ants  will  run 
pole  and  collect  in  immense  quantities 
the  bait,  when,  by  a  lighted  faggot,  th< 
l>e  biurned  by  thousands.     This  rcpralod 
or  twice  a  day  for  u  week  or  so,  will  soon 
the  tree  of  the  invaders.     In  general  one 
for  every  one  hundred  trees  will  be  ibund 
cient    to   care    for    the    plantation,    pn>vi(l»4] 
there   be   some   four  or   live  tliousand 
The  nutmeg  planter  is  under  the  nec< 
keeping  up  nur^*eries  Oiroughout  the  wl 
his   operations    for    the    re-placement   of 
plants  and  redundant  males.     Of  the  latter  tn 
per  cent,  seems  to  be  alntut  the  be«t  pmportiottj 
to  keep,  hut  (-ompletely  dioHiious  tree*  are  pc 
ferablc.  No  person  can  l>oast  to  get  a  ptaui 
completely  filled  up  and  in  perlect  order 
.sooner  than  fifteen   years.     Of  the  first 
planted,  not  more  tlmn  one-half  will  tuni< 
IH'riect  females,  not  taking  into  account 
cioiw  trees,  already  condemned.  The  tree) 
flower  alwut  the  seventh  year,  but  the  loi 
before  di>ing  so,  the  better  and  stronger 
be.     The   best  trees  do  not  show  flower 
the  ninth  year,  and  one  such  is  wordi  a 
of  the  olhen*.  Dr.  Oxley  has  seen  several 
yield  more    than  10,000  nuta  each  in  one 
whereas  he  does  not  believe  (hut  there  is  m 
tation  in  the  Straits  that  averages   1,000 
esory  tree.  Tlie  experiment  of  gratUng  the 
which  at  first  view  prenenl*  so  umny  adi 
tages,  both  in  securing  the  finest  quality  oTJ 
and  the  certainty  of  the   sex,  has  still  tnj 
tried    in    this    cultivation.      The    advmol 
gained  would  be  worth  any  trouble,  the  qi 
of  some  nuts  being  so  far  above  that  of 
it  would  make  a  dilTercnce  beyond  prcscztti 
culation :  in  short,  1,000  such  picked  trees 
yield  something  equivalent  to  X4,0C*0  a 
for  £4  per  tree  would  be  a  low  estimate 
such  plants.     An  acre  of  land  »mtains 
average  *J2  trees,  and  it  L*  calculate^i  an  o\ 
of  UOO  dollars  is  re»iuired  u{x>n  every 
bring  the   tree  to  maturity;   but  as  not 
than  one-half  of  the  trees  generally  turn 
females,  and  as  many  others  are  dwlroyed  bj 
accident  and  diseases  to  which  thU  plant  is  very 
liable,  it  ntakca  the  cost  of  each  tree,  by  ll4 
time  it  yields  fruit,  alwut  8  dollars.     The  nob* 
meg  tree  begins  to  bear  when  about  eight  y«aa 
old,  but  it  gives  no  return  for  several  ycdUi 
longer;  and  therefore  to  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion must  he  added  the  interest  of  tlie  capital 
sunk.      The   plant    being    imligenous    in    thi 
Moluccas,  the  expense  of  ciUtivation  liiere 
greatly  tc9^.     As  the  fruit  is  brought  in 
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pw,  tlie  mace  is  carflruUy  removed, 
logetlier  and  flattened  (>n  a  board, 
>  Uu*  fiun  for  three  or  fotir  diiys.  it  is 
nou^b  to  be  put  by  in  the  spice-bouse 
lirrd  fur  cxjxirtation,  when  it  is  to  be 
nto  boxes,  and  bcrnmes  the  maoe  of 
I.  The  averajjo  proportion  of  mace 
I  Singapore  w  one  jiound  for  every  433 
le  nutin^  itfielf  re<piires  more  care  in 
I  it  being  neee*ary  to  have  it  well  and 
dried  ere  the  outer  black  she!!  be 
^|^  thi!>  purptrse  tbu  a«ual  practice  is  to 
fnr  a  couple  of  montiis  to  tlic  smoke 
e*  kept  up  underneath,  whilst  the  nnU 
I  nn  a  grating  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  dry 
by  too  great  a  heat,  wi  they  shrivel 
their  full  and  marketable  appear- 
i»  tlierefore  desirable  to  keep  the 
n  firit  collected,  for  eight  or  ten 
if  the  drying-house,  exposing'  them  at 
n  hour  or  so  to  the  morning  aun,  and 
the  expn(*ure  daily  until  ihcy  shake 
lell.  The  Dute  ought  never  to  be 
ntil  refiuired  for  exportation,  or  they 
ttacked  and  destn^ycd  by  a  small 
;e  in--«K't,  the  larvai  of  which  is  dep<5sit- 
rrtiJe,  and,  bectiming  the  perfect 
iU  way  nut,  leaving  the  nut  bored 
and  tlin^ugh,  and  worthlesss  a*  a 
c  commodity-  Umlng  the  nutj  prc- 
tn  a  certain  ejctent,  but  limed  nuts 
best  liked  in  rlie  English  market, 
hey  are  preferred  in  that  condition  in 
)  States,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
n  the  nnts  iU*e  to  he  limed,  it  is' 
y  to  have  thcnj  well-nibbed 
the  hands  «*ilh  powdered 
llic  Dutch  tuodt'  of  preparation,  they 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  for 
Tht»  no  doubt  will  ]^rexerTe 
It  miwt  aUo  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
r  of  the  spice.  A!\or  die  nuts  are 
ed,  wbi<'h  re^piires  from  six  week* 
smoking,  they  cannot  be  too 
to  market.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
;  tlmt  commodity,  when  Iresh,  not 
m  in  the  Umdon  market,  seeing 
desire  it  of  a  golden  coUmr,  which  it 
K«  niioT  a  fpw  montlis,  wherejis,  at 
ffe«h  it  is  blcwd-red,  now  red  blades 
im  with  su'^picion,  and  are  highly 
sale  of  tlie  article.  The  nut- 
ntfrom  llencoolen  to  Singapore, 
"knd  of  1  SI  9.  Sir  Stamford  K allies 
th«  care  ofthe  resident  commandant, 
ubar,  100  ntitmeg  plaat«(,  23  lajger 
1,*^(HJ  nutmeg  seeds,  which  werecom- 
tbc  cbarj^e  of  Mr.  Hrook-i,  a  European 
whn  wa£i  specially  engaged  by  the 
Company  to  look  aflcr  their  embryo 
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spice  plantations  here.  If  a  plantation  be  at- 
tended to  from  the  commencement  and  the  Irecs 
be  in  a  good  locality,  the  planter  will  undoubtedly 
obtain  an  average  of  10  lbs.  of  apice  from  each 
tree  from  the  fifteenth  year  ;  this,  at  an  average 
price  of  2s.  iirf.  per  lb.,  is  25^.  per  annum,  and 
he  can  have  about  seventy  such  trees  in  an  acre. 
The  total  number  of  nutmeg  trees  in  Singa|iorc 
in  1S4.S  was  55,^25,  of  which  14,914  only 
were  in  bearing.  The  produce  of  tlmt  year 
was  4,085,301  nutmegs,  or  23,000  lbs.  in 
weight.  Planw  were  likewise  sent  to  Ceylon 
and  Cape  Comorin.  It  <loe-<  not  apficar  that  the 
climates  of  these  two  localities  suit  the  nutmeg 
tree,  as  it  requires  rain,  or  at  least  a  very  damp 
climate  throughout  the  yejir.  The  East  India 
Company's  spice  plantations  in  Pinang  were  sold 
in  1824,  and  the  trees  were  dispersed  over  the 
island.  In  1843  there  were  3,040  acres  culti- 
vated with  spice  trees  in  Pinang  and  Province 
Welieslcy,  containing  !233,yi)5  nutmeg,  and 
80,418  clove  trees,  besides  77,071  trees  iu 
nurseries  ready  to  be  plante<l  out ;  and  by  a 
similarstatemeut  from  Singapore,  which  is  how- 
ever not  so  complete,  that  743 acres  were  cultiva- 
ted, containing  43,544  nutmeg  trees.  The  con- 
sumption of  these  spices  in  Great  Britain  was,  on 
i  an  average  of  four  years  ending  1841,  nutmegs, 
)  l:il,000lbs.;  mace,  18,000 lbs.;  cloves,  02.000 
lbs. 

Imported  and  ExjHtried  to  and  from  Sintjapore, 
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In  the  Pinang  papers  for  1857,  the  GazttU 
gives  tlie  following  statistics :  The  subjoined 
t;ible  of  the  PxjK)rts  of  Nutmegs  and  Mace 
from  Pinang  during  the  last  ten  otticifd  years 
shows  a  startling  rate  of  increase.  The  ex- 
ports in  1S55,  1856,  4024  picula  of  nut- 
megs and  1340  of  mace— exceed  the  total 
produce  of  the  Bandaa  in  1855,  which  Dr, 
Oxley  statca  at  4,032  picula  of  natmeg 
1,008  of  mace. 
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Ri'jtortittf9fufiiie'jsu7nlMacttiurirufi(\ifenni,\cn\:iT    ant!    is   libaat     1{    mile*    in    - 

I  Cntnuii^    Api,    irs   »*   named   tVum  \h- 
viilcaiiii     t»r  wliicb     it    coii>*Uts      Ijcmliimr 
coiiiio*iu)y  calliHl  tlic  *  liigli  land/  oUivr 
are    KnwingTiin,   I'ulo  Ayr  and  Piming. 
itiland   of  HnAw\r^\n  \n\»    been  little  inl 
biuci:  tilt)  extirpation  oi'(*pice  trees  by  the 
fwiny  in  1  H3:i,  and  tho  cultivation  «f  the  m 
13    exclimvcly    confined    ti>    Ruulu, 
and  I'ulo  \yc..     Gunong   Api    in    nntl'rti 
on   account  of  it*  fr«i|iicnt  cnijuions 
inKuJid>rir\'.  It  iiei$  unar  to  Bands  nnil  l^nl 
Eflrthquuke.<4   arc  frt^juont  ikinl  urdinaril 
c(h1<»   or   fultow   the   tTtiptiong,     Tho  si 
erujilions  were  in  the  foilowinp  yiian: — ■ 
l*:io,    l«32,  um,    1711.  174!M7»M, 
That  ofKU)!  was   a   tcirildo  nuo,     Tli« 
\u.U    betwixt  these    pcHixi*  of  cniiAion 
tlierel<*re  consecutively   17.  17,  6W,  ^0, 
22,  and  the  general  avcmgo  of  the»G  inl 
is  31  yean*  and  a   little    more  than   ft] 
Ttie  mi«t  liital  curthtpiako^  t<xik  plm*v  in 
16h3,  10M5,    1743  and  I81G.     The  IDI 
therefore  are  54,  3,  57,   73  yearn  respoci 
Thenoe  it  appears  that  thtajt?  cunviiUiomJ 
from   ihcrc  having:  been  oo   vent  for   lli* 
The  lianda  soil  i^  sliniy.    Hy  the  aUive  av< 
of  erujitictiw  and  datin;?  back  to  I. '■20,  an 
tioQ     wart    expHcied    wunewhorc   aNmt 
Mr.  Mun  fur  1 7o'>  rat*'tl  tlie  tiiUil  priuli 
tlic  Islands  at  2o0,(»0(»  Ihi*.  of  nutmcK* 
nuice.    The  [>utch  author  8t^voriMii»  aot(i 
ua  tiiai  the  arinu;d  avcriipc  prixluco  diini 
early  part  of  iJie  iSth  century  waa  700,0 
(Dutch)  of  ntitmep*,  and  lSO,tMJU  lbs.  (< 
•laare.     But  he  mltU,  that  in  the  yi^ar  li 
hurricane  di'Hiroyed  all   the   trcea    ex( 
8,000  which   laot  number   \nelded  an 
produoo  of  31.>,00U  lljfi,  of  nutmeg  wii 
UHUal  pn»iM>riion  of  mace.     Allowing  li 
Of  nt.  oi"  trcf«  for  males,  which  ij*  a  wsy 
proi)ortion  when  trees  have  nni  in»m   tb 
been   rc^'ularly  and  systematicaJlv  |dnntei 
priKluctive  on*w  will  have  lliiw  yi'ldtil   4j 
(ter  tree  of  nutmeg.     Hut  (%f  thv^^  f*,itiNi 
all  iKiirin^i^  or   temalo   tree."?   Uio  rjtc   |>cr' 
woidil  be  3j  Ibu.  nutmegs.      Mr.  Mnrlin! 
mated  thepHnluce  prfvioiMlv  to  tho  iil»nn 
(perhjiiw  tlie  year  immediately  prcroiling 
tor   KuiojKj  2oO,«M)0  ilw.  nutmeg  ;    (or 
|U(),0(>»>  lbs.  and  7mice8i),0lU)  llw,,  which 
admit  of  a  total  produce  of  alxuit  3*^\< 
mita,  tlie  best  sortu  only  licin;r  ?cnt  to  Et 
Tliis  t|mtutily  of  7iiO,000  lbs.  luw  rel« 
the  ht^rinnin^  of  the  ci^'hteenili  century, 
Hnkdizih  market  was  not  then  m  particul 
tjuality  M  it  afterward*  became  »>  tliat  pi 
Noe,  1,  2  and  3  were  sent  t*)  Europt^ 
periihl.     If  tJie  8,001)   tre«»   yielded    30. 
Ibd.,   ibcn   tlicre  ircro   168,000   trco  in 
early  jiarl  of  the  above  ceutury.      Uut 

lis 


lOii  picuU  of  im)>orted  mace  were  also  rc-ship- 
pcd  in  1l**I7.  40,000  lbs.  of  miu*<*  were  import- 
etl  into  the  United  Kingdom  fit»m  India  in 
I84!i.  The  extremely  limits  ctmsumption  ot 
milme^and  mace,  and  of  the  latter  especially, 
over  the  world,  a^  compared  with  other  tn>pical 
pxportable  pn>duce.  which  hai*checkixl  and  [wr- 
hajK  over  will  continue  to  cheek  any  pcrm.'i- 
nrntly  lar^'^.'  pn^u'rcs^ve  increase  of  tlu«e  Hpii.ci*. 
The  Dutch  confine*!  Oie  cultivatiim  of  the 
nutmei;^  when  they  put  ponsession  of  the  Mo- 
Inei^ib)  from  the  I'ortu^iiese,  in  the  end  of 
l.'j'JK,  to  three  diMlant  islanih*.  Loiithoir  or 
[^rc.it  ISanda,  Banda  Nuira,  »»d  Polo  Are. 
The  firat  of  thc.^n  present*  a  rid;;e  of  hilU  of 
various  liei^dits  fmm  otie  extremity  tt»  the 
oiluT,  the  nidcd  of  which  ure  cut  into  ravines 
throuj,'h  which  descend  a  f*'W  stmall  streanw, 
the  4tnly  once  on  the  ivluiid.  The  ifilaud  is 
irc^'-i-nl-^haprd,  13  0  milea  Ion;?  ard  2k  milea 
' '  r-'M  where  widest.  Tlie  highest  hill  on  Banda- 
N.-in»»  in  Ui.  4'=' 30'  S.,  and  long,  12<^  16'  E.  of 
Piu-i*  d'H?#  not  cxceod  800  feet,  Hud  the  aouih  Hide 
U  perfectly  tlat.  Uuuontf  Api  ia  a  single  ifllaud 
or  cone  of  voh'^nic  matti^-r  rising  from  n  rt^cky 
base  aud  M*parate  from  frreat  Banda  by  a 
narrow  channel.  It  haa  the  appeanmce  of  a 
hc.i[)  of  cindon*  and  two-thinU  of  it  arc  per- 
ir.'tly  bloc  k  and  bare  of  all  vegetation,  wliile 
'^  c^nMcmt  ainok(^  ri.^es  from  the  cratt-r. 
iilo  A^^.  "'Mnting  Ut  Martin,  and  the  S. 
yield   the   beat   nutmofn*. 

„    _ ,.    liBig   and  about  3j  miles* 

wbcrc  widest.    Pulo  Aye  u  ncinrly  cir- 
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NtrrMKG, 

c'lent  conscquencp  to  attract  irailo,  ami  tlirtt  the 
nation  wliirh  Imlds  tlieiu  miwl  tack  on  to  tlie 
\c*inl  of  raulag  tlie  tree  that  of  prutcctin^^  these 

Martin  acquaiulfl  lu  tliat  when  he  vraa  Resi- 
dent at  Ainkoyna  there  were  2,UJ0  slaves  in 
Uic  nutniGg  plantation. 

SlatuticA  of  Nuim^fff. — In  the  be^nnniiio;  of 
the  lOlIi  century  nutnic;;-plaTiting  was  intm- 
'clucod  into  Pinanjr,  a  uunilwr  of  .spioe  plnntj* 
having  bren  ini]xprtej  f^jui  Auilwjyna  by  the 
iKaMi  India  Coinpjiny.  The  Government  after 
'eoine  time,  sold  tlieir  gardens  in  wliioh  tliey  had 
■planted  the  elove  and  nutmeg  tree**,  bul  tlu^ 
I  cultivation  would  appear  to  liave  made  little 
progress  at  first,  as  in  1810  we  tind  that  there 
were  only  about  l.*5,(>00  tree=i  on  the  island,  a 
few  hundrofU  being  iUl  that  were  in  Waring. 
In  ISIS  the  number  of  beuriug  tree.-*  had 
iiuTcnfied  to  0,900.  In  184:}  there  were  7o,4(.»2 
,trct?»  in  bearings  and  111,2*^1)  not  in  iKraring, 
^bc^tidfw  malc.^  and  52,510  nui-series.  The  num- 
ber of  bearing  true^  in  Province  Wellesley  in 
1843  w;»8  10,500.  not  hearing  7,307,  bcMtle'i 
^males,  and  a  nimibvr  in  the  nursery.  The 
[total   number  oi*  nnls   pro<luced  by  the  Pinang 


NU-niKO. 

the  gross  profit  derived  from  tba»c  sold. 
1H14,  when  in  poAWRsion  of  the  Knglbh 
number  of  nutmeg  trees  planter!  out  vren 
mated  at  57<',500,  of  which  4SU,«MH)  wen 
bearing  including  rt5,n00  monsecious 
The  pr«>cluee  of  the  Mi'IuccaM  ho*  beien 
ed  at  from  0  to  7  hundred  thousand  llif> 
annum,  of  whirh  one-half  gor?t  to  Kuropa; 
about  one-fourth  that  iiu.intity  of  tnaoe. 
importH  into  .lava  from  the  Ejwtern  Archi 
in  1S43,  coiuisted  of  nutmegs  7-10'3y  pi'*!)'*, 
of  mace  21 8*06  picubt,  and  the  exjM»r' 
of  nutmegs  2,I33'1*0  piculs,  and  of  m 
picuL*.  The  aiuount  of  nutmegs  eX]' 
Java  during  the  10  year^  ending  in  i  ■ 
aged  yearly  about  352.220  lbs.,  and  during 
eleven  years  during  1S45  about  6(M,000  Ik 
yearly.  The  (piantity  of  mare  exported  du 
the  firntjKfricul  averaged  94,304  lbs.  yearly, 
during  the  laat  l(i9,4*)0  lbs.  yearly.  T1h>] 
duce  of  the  Straits'  Settlement*  in  1642 
reckoned  at  nutmegs  147,034  lbs.,  and  Q 
44.822  Ibf*..  thiLi  being  more  thane«]ual  to 
whole  consumption  of  Cireal  Hritain.  ThercftJ 
Kuropoithadbcene-qtimated  takcsubotil  2^,0C 
lbs.  of  nutmeg!*,  and  33.00i)  Ib^.  of  mrtcc.  In 
about  2I6,(H»0  Ilw.  of  nutmegs  ami  '•'• 


^mgapore 
'IttlS.     In  lt*43  the  total  ntimbcr  of  trc<»  were 
.(«timated  at  43,544,  of  which   5,317  were  in 


[•nd   Province   Welleslcy   tree*   in    1.'H42   wen  , 
18.5*K),28l,  and  42,8fW'lbs.  of  mace.    Nutmeg  1  ^f  mace,  and  China  about  15,(M.M»  Ih- 

ftree*  were  Hwt  introilueed   into  Sinaapore  in    *^.'V*  i**"^"^  -•^^^  "«'•  "'  "«»^"''-     -^  '' 

titie-3,  however,  wouM  leave  a  )*urpiu?  j 

of  nutniegH  alone,  above  250,000  lbs.,  it  is 
|iearriig,'th7pi^hnV being '^^^^^^    'at'842',32H  j  bable  they  are  now  ^;;^"»^[''^^'^^|>;^7>*^<^^^*'j« 
\tinlA.    In  1S4S,  according  to  tlie  tjible  given  by 
►r.  Oxiey,   tlie  total  number  of  tree^  planted 
nil    was    estimated    at   55,025.  of  which    the 
lliumber^   in    bearing   were   14,1*14    and    the 
[produce  4.0S5.3(Jl  nut.-*  be.tide«  mace,  which  U 
(eilimalcd  at  alM>ui  1  lb.  fnr  every  433  nutmegs. 
)uring    the  m-cupation   (»f  Heuciwlcn    by  the 
Euglipii,  the  nutmeg  and  clo%*e  were  intivKluced 
mi  the  Moluccas,  and  in   IblO  the  number 
>f  nutmeg  trees  were  stated  at  109^420,  regard- 
ing ilieir  present  number  we  have  no  infbnna- 
ion.  The  average  ipumtity  of  nutmegs  annually 
ild  by  the  Dutch  East  IndiaCom|wmy  in  Eiuope 
luring  the  ISth  century  hiw  been  estimated  at 
!50.O0o  n».,  bejiidw  aWt  10<i,(iOf»  Itw-  yold  in 
India.   'Of  mace  the  avera;^o  quantity  iMild  in 
:nro|>e  w:h  reckoned  at  1)0,000  Um.  p«r  annum 
md  Jii,oo(»  !tw.  in  India.     The  trule  although 
jen!ou.«ly  guarded   by  the  Dutch,  wii«  never 
}cn    a  very   prt>fitablc  one  to  them,  the  cx- 
mse*  being  heavy.     In   1779  the  ch3rge.4  at 
inila   amounted  to   i\   I40,17it  and  the   re- 
inuts derived  from  the  dutie*  on  import*,  &r., 
f.  9.350,  leaving  an  excutf*  on  the   charge? 


amouniti.     In  ten  years  from  ls32  to  1H42J, 
exiKjrtii  of  nutmegs  and  mace  from  Pi* 
trebled,  juid  frtim  the  very  great  e\ 
the  cultivation  which  is  constantly  g"»n^^  na, 
is    probable    that    tlic   same    result  nt 
will   take  place  in   the  ten  year*  surrordinj 
the  alMive   period,   viz:    from    IS42  to  tl 
Diiring  the^e  ten  years  fn»m  1S32  ti 
price  of  nutmegs  in  Piixangfcll  from 
dollars  per  thoudand,  to  from  4  to  5  doUan 
tlioasand. 

The  nutmeg  is  a  beautiful  tree,  pretty 
form,   foliage,  blos«>m   and  bearing,  ri«3ng 
a  height  of  25  to  30  feet,  ucciwionally  50 
Tilt*  fruit  to  within  a  few  day*  of  rij>eni    _ 
had  it  a  pink  cheek,  be  re:ulily  uit:»t^ 
peach.   \V'hon  llie  uut  inside  is  ripe,   l!h    hi 
splits  down  the  ceiUre  and    remains  half- 
ilisclo^ing  the  bright  criruson  mace  that  enwi 
the  nut.    In  a  few  days,  it'  not  gathered  in, 
fruit  opens  wider  and   the   nut  with  the 
around  it,  druprt  t«i  the  gnHin<I  leaving  the  fTt^\ 
huskstill  hanging  tothe  tree,  till  it  wither* 
and  failu  off.     When  the  nut^  are  c<:)llectwl, 
of   f.  130,820  to  be  deducted  from  the  profit  .  mace  is  carefully  removed  and   placed   in 
on  the  spices :  and  tlie  large  quantities  of  speciefl  |  sun  to  dry.     Bcueath  the  mace  is  a  chin  ItM 


r*wTnA*>ily  bui*nrd  in  Holland,  ou  which  heavy 
ht,&r,.mtist  have  been  incurred, 
formed  a  serious  deduction  from 
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shell   containing   the    nutmeg    which     is 
broken  nntil  the  nnU  are  prepared  for  shipmeiil 
A  good  tree  yields  600  nuts  yearly,  or  abo 
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xrTMEG  on.. 

ht.  A  v>i\*\  nutiiu'g  grows  iu  DauiraBT'ft  volatile  oil ;  both  of  which  are  iwod  for  inedi- 
C'<'rnn»,  Ohi,  Nvw  Guinea,  Gillolu,  ol*  cal  pur[iosc.M,  Of  tlio  fnrmr/r  tliere  are  two 
I  «ha|)e.  An  iuch  or  I  j  inch  iong.  M.  !  varieties  ;  the  English,  wljii.*h  is  the  bcjul,  occurs 
Vnrt.^  U  nse<l  in  Brazil.  Acrodicli-  in  |>icct?s  of  about  |  lb.  iu  weight,  wnip|>c<l  in 
km,  Si-Miof:,  yields  a  fruit  known  a*  i  lenve.*  wf  tin-  Imnanu,  it  liaj*  a  uniform  ri<Misli 
u  al«i  Ackaui  nutmeg'  of  Ciiiiana ;  I  euloiir  inside,  and  the  Dutch  imjMjrtcd  fron» 
iitmf;{  and  the  Brazil  nutmefi:.     The  i  the  MolutTiw  chiclly,  in  larger  pif'e<»,  wnipped 

in  leaves  or  paper,   and  of  a   lighter  colour. — 
\['ttter)(toH  ;  FauUnier, 
N'UTMKG  HIGEON.  see  Columhida-. 
NUTMEG  TKEE,  En«.    Myristica  tnosrhatiJ. 
NUTMEG,  WILD,    Eno.  "  Pyrrluwia   hoiu- 
fieldii.  BUnnt. 

NUT'NA,  also  Xut*h,  the  nose-jewel,  even  to 

mention  this  is  considered  a  breach  of  delicacy, 

i  Colonel  TihI   states  that,  as  a  token  of  tlic  full 


utmeg  xsi  from  the  Moreodora  niyris- 
te  Arrdiipelapi  a  species  of  myriutica 
li^^au  ;ind  auoihir  M.  spuria  are  sub- 
M.  toinentosa.  liifoKer  and  Th/jinito% 
ne^  tree  nt'  I'enanff,  M.  malaharira, 
M.  atlanuata,  IVulK.,  are  indigenous) 
u  of  the  C'oncjji  and  Malabar.  M. 
,  fraW.,  a  native  of  Martaban  and 
yiipposed   to   be    identical   witii 


Tfl. 


It  is  M.  malaburiea  that  yields    cimfiHcnce  reposed  in   him,   he   wiv*  told   that, 

"  Should  you  even  «end  tn  the  queen  s  apartment 
and  demand  her  necklace  or,  uutna,  it  shall  be 
granted.** — T'hFs  EttjaMhan,   V<il.\^p,4*M, 

NUT  OIL,  Oilii  of  Coryhis  eoturna  or 
Juglans  re^a. 

NUT.SA,  a  tribe,  in  lat.  21°  20'  N.,  and  long. 

lli)°  E.  with  Lawa  and  Shans  on  the  norili. 

NUTS,  ACIIEEX.  are  the  betel  nut,  boiled, 

11     U     alio    obtained.— y>r.    Or  It;  if* g  \  of  very  inferior   equality,   ehietly   used    by   the 

/.  Arch,,  p.  014  ;   Lettrr  fn>m  H.  B.    lower  cla.'wc:*   in  the  South  of  India  and  are  in 

V»ulrt}t  at    Amfniifua,  to  thf  Sitpi-emi  I  U')  demand  at  Mailra.-* :  »»Id  iVom  :3o  to  50  Rfi. 

a  candy. 

NUTS,  COLUMBO,  are  raw  betel  uiits  :  sold 
everywhere  and  arc  clueHy  wed  by  ihe  Kayala 
niahoniedanH. 

NLTTSI  RAGUM,Tam.  Cuminum  e^ininiun. 

NUTTALLIA  GliANDlKLOKA,  *a  pretty 
plant,  when  in  blossom,  re«iembting  tlie  p*3ppy  ; 
they  should  he  grown  in  a  lip;ht  rich  Aiil  of 
vegetable  mould,  tlic   colour  of  (he    flowera  Is 

Miort;  Prrwnt  stati  of  Hatuia,  1813  :  j  pink,  purple,  red    and  purple.— /^"//</^H. 
pSor^;  Cttup  tfoel  gtti-  U  Ut^<hJava,  \      NUITI  ('llKia,  Tw.Sfiermacocehiaplda,  L. 
port  Fte€    Prrits,  14/A  JJif.  1818  ;  ,      NUITV,  Tam.     Tlie  swim  or  eoxmd  in   the 


nutmegs  of  commerce. 
5Iyrisiica  mo?chata, 

Tax.  I 
ex[ire!!Mi(>D  from  the  nnlm^, 
lUtic  smell  from  the  volatile  oil  it 
It  is  a  M>Iid  oil  in  cakes,  extracted 
utmeg  by  expression  ;  a  yellow  and 


t,  thttnl  24th  Mutch  1812;  Lotvx 
p.  21ti:  Cojitttih  Dancf  \  O'Shautjh,^ 
Trtn.  ;  Mojitr  Tfuim's  Jirportit,  1S14  ; 
Java  ;  M.  K.  J.  li. ;  Simnumfts 
htiort,  y,  24!( ;  Camrmn^  pp.  lf5»'>-6  ; 
0<LUite^  yov.  \S4ii  ;  Jonc.  Intl, 
L  V,  So.  8,  Am/tist  1851  ;  *^immotul8  ; 
Diet.,  p.  ,105  ;  Af.  E. ;  B<uttfiuje^ 
155  ;   Food  ami  iU  mlulti^fati^ii^  p 


'port  Fte€  Prrits,  14/A  JJif.  1818  ; 
f  th^  Ea9t  Imixfi  TnvU^  U'fittcn  in 
fiC^rf    filf   'Piox.  Mtni. 

EG,  MALE. 

Kayphul,  Gvz .  Ilixn. 
e  of  tl»e  Moluccas,  and  fretpiently  to 
tfa  in  some  of  the  w<kh1k  of  Southeni 
;  U  ctn'ered  witli  a  hard  .ihcll,  pro- 
h  a  {u^e  arillu«.  It  it*  one  and  a  half 
hcfi  long,  elliptical,  the  porcnchyrae 
marblinp.  Its  odour  ih  weak,  and 
bli'-  Ite  jjfoperties  are  analo- 
the  true  nutmeg,  but  the  oil  ia 
rc»portion,  that  it  \»  hut  of  little 
Ol*.  It  is  thiiught  that,  it  might, 
tly  improved  by  cultivation, 
able  in  m«>»t  Indian  bazaars. — 


Jagikarra  Dunn,  Trl. 

Lmeg  ouQtains  a  fixed  or  solid  oilt  and 
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bellies  of  Hsh,  the  awimming  bladder.  That  of 
Madras  is  obtained  from  the  Codoovah  nun 
and  KiwnikatJialay  niin.  It  m  sold  at  8  Rupees 
per  maund  of  S  vins,  or  100  Uu]K*es  per 
candy.  Thin  is  bought  by  nieixhanta  and 
exjKivled  to  China  where  it  is  used  to  polish 
silk  and  crockery  ware. 

NUVULL',  Tel.     Sc-jamum  indicum,  Li»r}, 

Nl'\'U-PATRIKA,  SiJis.  From  nuvu,  nine, 
and  patra,  leaves. 

NUVU-RATNA,  Sans.  From  nimi,  nine, 
and  rama,  a  jewel.     See  Nau-ratm. 

NU\^U,  Tki,.  Sesamum  indicum,  L.  ;  S. 
oricntale,  R.  iii,  100. 

NUWA,  BchM.    GoKtypium  arlwremn,  Linn, 

NUWAB,  Ar,,  Hind.,  1'kks.  The  nabob  of 
Europeans,  a  title  amongst  mahomedana  of 
India. 

NUW-AITI,  a  mnhamedan  tribe. 

NUWERAELLIA,  7°  3';  SI*  52',  asaui:. 
tariumin  the  interior  of  Ceylon. 
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NOT  VOMICA. 


XTASA. 


Tkl.     Rryonia 


StrychnoB  mix   voniirft, 
Linn 

Hum* 

iBiraki,  FnluR  Miilii,  I'lilt. 
L'uliLkji,  KiiUka,  Vtu4!iun')*>.s. 
til'M'jitin,  S^xH. 

KoiliikiKUUiruHttu,   Sinuh. 
Yetti  (ijlttty,  Tam. 

Muritig  liunzu  Mii:Mdi  viltu 
Tki. 


I 
I 


N'rW<X>DASA    KOOK.\, 

NrwrM*,  Tbi..    G'mgeUy  socd. 

m:x  vomica. 

Niix  TrimicA,  tir  Kuix^hla 

troe. 

Viihts    Mitliit    Kltuniik-itl 

ICitIt),  AfUlL 

^»^^^  ul  kai,  „ 

Ki't'lild.  Bhxu. 

M     ■    i.  Chi>. 

l'<ii.M>n  mil,  PogbAnOf  y.sa. 
Noi\  vomif|iiL%  Kjl 

Thi;  Xiix  vi>inica  is  tlic  nut  of  Strv('^nr»«*  mix 
vomica,     lu  w^kkI  wa^  supfKiar-d  by  iJr.  ("hri.'*- 
iiAin  to  hr  tiftcii  aubsiitutfti  for  T.igniiiii  colu- 
briiium,  snnkti  wood.    Ibt  bark  is  often  stUI   in 
Calcutta  as  lliat  of  tlie  ll«>hunatreo,  S^iymidu 
fubrifuga.      Nux  vninica  wa»  early   lutCMl  a.H   a 
mediciue  by  tJiohiiubtoa :  by  whom  ixn  projjpr- 
tics  muiit  bave  Iwen  iiJvo>tti;jatoil  long  belbro  it 
could  be  known  to  titrfi^oi   nations.     It  ia   tbc 
IzanikeiMif  Pi'THian  wttrk*  on  Matrria  Modioa, 
but  iluri*   U  doubt  rc^jHjcting  ht*  ruunc  in  Avi- 
fouuu.     Klmuuk-al-kulb.do^^^-killcr,  and  Faltxx-t 
mab^fv,  fi.tb-*t:do,  are  inher  And»ic  nanicR.  But 
under  ibe    name    of  Jouz-al-Kue    <ir    Kinetic 
nut,    Dr.   Roylo  obtained   llie  fniit  of  a  Uubin- 
oeiJUH  «brnb.      Dr.  Pereira  tbitik^  tliat  l)ie  Nux 
nieelid  of  Serapion  L*  Nux  vomica ;  hut  in   Per- 
sian workj^   tliij^  name  is  applied   to  a  Datura. 
'J'hc   plant    is  a  modcrate-dized  tree,    with    a 
abort  crttokcil  trunk.     Hnincbeji  irregulnr,  the 
ynuug   ones    long    and   llexuoi^c,  with   smooth 
dJirk-;;Teen  bark.     Wood  while,  clofle-grained, 
and   bittor.     leaves  op[MT*itc,  with   short   pe- 
tioles, oval,  smootJi  and  shining,  3  to  5-nerved, 
ditTni'ing   in    size.     Flowers    small,    greenish- 
wliite,  in  terminal  eorymlw.     Calyx  5-t(x>thed. 
Corol  ruunel-i*haped  ;     limB    o    elefl,    valvate. 
StamiMis  5  ;   filaments  jihort,  iiwerted   over  the 
bottom  of  the  divisions  of  the  ealyx  :  anthers 
oblonc^,   half  exscrred.     Ovary   2-cellcd,    with 
many   ovulc«   in    ej«eb   cell,   uttucbcd   to   the 
ihiekened  centre  of  the  partition.     Style  eiiual 
to  the  cor(d  in  length.  Stigma  capitate.   Berry 
round,  amooth,  about   the  nize  of  an  orange, 
covered  with   a  smooth  si»mewl»at  hard    fraji^ile 
shell,  *>f  a  rich  orange  colour  when  ripe,  filled 
with  11  sod  white  j^elatinouA  pulp,  in  which  ttfx" 
immersed  tlto  *ee<l*  attached  to  a  central  pla- 
centa.     S;.'edit  jK'ltatc  or   nhield-like,   ttlightly  , 
bnllowed    on    one  side,  convex  on    the   other, 
about  ^  of  an   i'*eh  in   diameter,  and   about   2 
lines  in    thic'kne*:^,  tliiekly   covered   with   "lilky 
atthi'^iloun^l  halra  attacbrd  to  a  librou»   testa, 
which  env<lopes  the  kernel  cumportetl  oi'  horny 
bitter  albumen,  of  the  form  of  the  see<l  and  of 
the  Hmbryo  imbedded  in  a  hollow  in  it«   cir- 
cumference- Itiaa  native  of  ilie  Indian  A  rchipe- 
ia^and  of  the  forests  of  the  PeniMuIa  of  India, 


i'w  liir  invest 
,  or  "  reli^^ 

ar  «  rc\-ei^| 

Thimberg37 


'  nt  well  as  of  the  southern  pnrtJi  of  II 
Tre^idencv,  as  near  Midnapore. —  fCB6m 
Ehrnn.,  ^9  ;  St,  atid  CA.,  xi,  5dH 
f  wr«77iJ..  i,  t.  4  ^1 

NL'ZUR-O-XYAZ,  Ar.  Vcws  and  obi 

NCZZCH.  Ar,    An  ofTeriniir  tixim  an  n 
to  a  superior.  NuKzerana,  a  i'w  llir  invest 
a  flurceswion  fee.    Nnzxerana,  or 
the    ori^nal  emanation   of 
Mewar  wraii  fixed  at  one  vear' 
!»tttle. —  Ttufit  Tntt-fh,  //.  i*<)J. 

NWAY  IINYO,  BrRM. 

NWAV-KA-ZWON  A    PHOt),  Bfo 
lonvctiou  n>xbur;rhii,  (V.  Don. 

NWAY   NKIC,    Bt'RM.     Argyrci»  ca]; 

I  inVY-K'm'O.  Bciia,  Glycyrrid»»  g 
Littu. 
]^YA,  BmM.  ^^Hchynoniene  paluckai 
XYAD,  IIiNu,  A  term  applicU  to  od 
to  malmmednnlsm.  Tin*  Nyiul  iir  proaj 
iTom  rajput  or  other  hiud<.«  tribes  arn  2 
Kiijur  ;  Oomra ;  Soomra ;  Mair  or  Met;  3H 
.Mohor:  Balucb ;  Luniria  or  lyvjka:  Sand 
ManiBfulia  ;  Ba;,^eah :  Dabya  ;  Jobya;  Kalj 
.langurea:  Oondur,  Bi^nnuee  ;  Uawuri 
Chrendea;  Khfi^sa,  Sudani;  I^iham 
converts  are  fer(»cioiw  and  intolerant. 

iNYAGAOV  HEBAT.     Luebuum  Sm)|f 
of  the  banditti  leader*  of  Uundelcuml, 
duced    to  surrenrler   on   proniiAo  crt' 
Eiujaifrinfntu  and  tSnnnitAin, 

i\YA-(;YKK,  HrttM.     Jlorinda. 

NYAI  UATU  KIDL'L,  see  Karang 

NYAIN,  HuvD,     Loamy  land  a>  which 
nure  and  irri^ration  are  apphe<l. 

N  YAM  DAL,  Taxa^  baceata.  'ITic  Himal 
year. 

NYAMDAL.  Ilixn.     Taxu^  baccatt. 

NVAN,  TiBKTAX,     OvU  ammor> 
Ladak,  only  in   the  most   inacct  -        j- 
nviir  the  tunow  limit.  ^H 

XYAX,  Bt'KV.     DMmo(biim,  jtvmH 

NYA-PRK  or  (fna-j>ee,  BriiM.  Tlie  Ba 
anj5  of  the  Malaya,  a  compound  of  several 
of  small  fish.  Putrescent  fish,  in  some  Aha 
other  w  a  condiment  amonj?  all  the  rac«a 
the  mountninfl  of  Sylhet  u*  the  ia[e»  ol 
Arrhi|>elago. 

NYAK,  a  river  near  Chandpoor  in  tlw 
morah  district. 

NYAK,  a  river  near  the  C-iinsyah 

NYASA,  a  form  of  ojaculatiou  mi 
a  short  and  mystic  prayer  to  Uu*  heart 
head,  the  crown  of  the  bead,  and  th*»  ej 
Om  !  Sira.*e  Namah  I  Om  !  s;iluiaiion  t 
bend,  with  the  addition  of  the  Kavaeha 
armour  or  sv  liable  Pbat,  and  tlie  Astn 
wnapon  or  syllable  Hum.  Tlic  entire  mil 
the  prayer  or  incantation,  is  then,  Om  t 
Namah,  Hum,  Hiat.     The  Nya*a  cercnifl 


t:Ka^ 
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NTAtI  ftWEE. 


NTCTANTH7.S  aAlJBAC. 


(t  tlic  time  of  worship  (poojii,)  anJ 
h  numhf^r  ot*  cunoiw,  minafc,  and 
etiiiatilo  aiodons  nf  t)ie  Itands  and 
\\*'  th«  prrsrtn  rp|>rau  prayers.)  ancli 
1  the  eywa,  ear*,  slmuIUers,  mouth, 
I  breast,  &r.,  doubling  and  twiating 
Kigere,  &c. — flim.  Th.,  ToZ.  ii,^.  53. 
I  Sathi.  a  dejMMit,  from  nee,  prep. 
(iri»w. 

I  55aj(b.  Justice ;  from  nee,  prep. 
JDove. 

^  the  philosnphy  of  the  hindooa,  a  syi- 
( school  oi* philosophy,  or  lof^ca!  sys- 
laiD,  corresponds  with  the  dialectic 
lenophanes.  It  \s  one  of  the  bix 
boola  of  tlie  Hindoos,  the  other  two 
Umans  of  Jeimuni,  and  the  Minians 
\  of  Vya-sa.  Of  the  pliilosphical 
Ul  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that 
nrUf  eeenu  analogous  to  the  Peri- 
MBDo*i^«  ^sometimefl  called  Vaiai- 
to  the  Ionic ;  tJie  two  Mi- 
cTi  the  second  is  often  dwtin- 
jthe  uaiue  of  Vedanla  to  tlie  Plaio- 
jit  Saucbya  to  the  ItaUc,  and  tlie 
*atanjala,  to  the  Stoic  pliilosophy  ; 
ntama  o-trresponds  with  Aristotle, 
th  'Hialca,  Jaimini  with  Socratea, 
^  Plato,  Kapila  with  Pythagoros, 
tali  with  Zeno ;  but  an  accurate 
between  the  (irecian  and  Indian 
|ld  require  a  oontuderahle  volume. 
i\  works  of  those  philosophers  arc 
et ;  but  Uke  all  the  other  shastriis, 

Bed,  or  ot>ftcured  by  Upadarsana, 
,  witiiout  end.  It  results,  from 
r  hindixi  literature,  that  the 
,  Vetlunga,  Purana,  DHarma, 
lina,  are  the  six  great  shacitrn.s,  in 
liowledf^e,  divine  and  human,  issup- 
icomprehended.  Tlie  word  shastra, 
^  a  root  si^tiiying  to  ordain,  means 
^(Ordinance,  and  particularly  a 
^Bice,  delivered  by  inspiration : 
pBbre,  the  word  is  applied  only  to 
ntnre.  The  sudras,  or  fourth  class 
IM^  not  permitted  to  study  the  six 
jstras  before  mentioned ;  but  an 
I  reiaains  for  them  in  the  study  of 
nture,  c»impri«ed  in  a  multitude  of 
poka,  which  correspond  with  the 
ptras.  All  tlie  tracts  on  medicine 
id,  be  ftudied  by  the  Vaidyas,  or 
Iph^iictans,  who  have  of>en  more 
Idi  Car  lesR  pride,  than  any  of  the 
[tbey  are  usually  poeu,  grannno- 
^HbuSf  moralists,  and  may  be 
P^Rieral,  the  most  virtunuf>  and 
lie  liJadfKta.  Sec  Veda,  Vidya. 
Bran.  Morinda  exserta. 
IW^EE,  BiTBV.     Morinda,  tp, 
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NVAUPOOR,  near  Cliangaon  in  Comillah. 

NYAZ,  Ar.  Molmrrum  kee  Nyax,  the  rao- 
hurrum  ohlaiions.  Nyaz  f)*iMah,  nlferinga  in 
the  name  nf  God.  Nyaz  nwsool,  offerings  in  tb© 
name  of  the  prophet  Mahomed. 

NYCTAGINE.^i;,  Ridddl.  See  Pisonia 
grand  is. 

NYCT.VNTHKS  ANGUSTlFOUA.iin». 
Syn.  oi  Jasminum  angijsdfolium,  (WW.,  WUld. 

KYCTANTIIES  ARBOK  TIllSTIS,  Linn. 


Scabrita  scabra,  I'aA/. 
Soiibrita  trifloni»X.,Jtf'drf. 
Kuri,  of  Bens. 

Sbioti,  Sinj^har.       Bbno. 
Hseik  biilu,  BruM. 

llurnir.g,  Can. 

Laduri,  Chkkaji. 

KoysiiT,  PcK. 

Nig]it-floworing  ikfiminp. 

Sorrowful  nyctrtnthos,  „ 
Tree  of  mourning,  „ 


rariliura  arbor-tristio, 

Gartn 

Squaro  stalked  ujctiui' 
tbM,  Ewo. 

Vnb&r-butti,  Mahk. 

Manjapu-iDaram,  Mai-uj.. 

^ftku^^  Eati. 

ScpbHlica;  Saks. 

Sppnirt,  sUophalica,  Smoa. 

PaKl^^iuul  i,  Tajl 

Piiyhiidmnullay,         Tsx. 

Kiiru  i^iya,  Pari,  also 
Parijotiiniu.  Tin. 

This  is  a  tall  shrub  with  rough  scabrous 
leaves,  well-known  for  tlie  delicious  though 
evanescent  perfume  of  its  dowers.  The  tubes 
of  their  corollas,  called  in  Hindooi  (Dundee), 
arc  of  a  fine  rich  yellow  colour  an<l  are  em- 
ployed alone  or  in  conjunction  with  Parasam 
tiowera  (Butca  trondosa),  in  preparing  a  beauti- 
ful though  transient  bright  yellow-dye,  much 
sought  after  by  the  mahumedans  for  dyeing 
their  turbans,  and  used  for  dyeing  silks  speci- 
ally, it  produces  a  good  yellow  colour,  and 
cumjwunds  with  reds,  into  a  pleasing  series  of 
flame  salmon  and  orange  colours.  The  flowers 
called  Dunda  jkx),  Tkl.,  are  use<l  for  giving  a 
acent  to  clotlis.  Buchanan  mentions  the  pro- 
duct as  the  powder  scattered  at  the  Iloli  feast. 
In  Ajmccr,  the  tubes  of  tlie  corolla  are  used, 
under  the  name  of  *  kesru,'  to  dye  buff  or 
orange  colour.  This  plant  is  very  abundant, 
wild,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Vindhya  range,  where 
the  green  tough  stalks  axe  used  to  make  large 
grain  baskets  of.  The  tree  of  mourning,  i« 
sometimes  called  night-blooming  flower,  nnJ 
is  as  great  a  favorite  in  India  as  in  the  South- 
cm  States  of  America.  Its  delicate  orange 
and  white  blossoms  pour  the  most  deUcious 
fragrance  on  the  evening  air,  and  then  fall  in 
showers,  bedewing  the  carth^s  cold  bosom  with 
sweetness.  Its  ilower  is  held  sacred  tt»  laiva. — 
Drs,  0'v?/MXi45^A?i«ay,  /».  436 ;  J.  L.  Stewart ; 
Aim,  Mat.  Meti.^p.  148  ;  Inline  ;  Gen,  Med. 
Tojy.,  p.  172:  Mason;  Wtodis  MSS.;  Bed- 
darm  and  Macdonahl ;  PowclV$  Iland'hooh, 
Vol.  L,;j.  44S. 

NYCTANTHES  HIRSCTTA,  Zmw..  abo 
Nyctanthes  multillora,  Bctrh.,  and  Nyctanlhes 
pubesccns,  Uetz.^  also  the  Jasminiun  hirautum, 
Lin».,  are  syns.  of  Guett^irda  speciosa,  lAnn, 

NYCTANTHKS  SAMBAC,  Limi.     Syn.  of 
Jasminum  sambac,  AU, 
N  15S 


i 


NT^fPHAA. 


NYMrn.«A  NELrwBa 


NYCTANTHES  TRIFI/)RA,  Bran.  Syn 
of  Jjwminum  anjrustifoUiim^  Vahl.,   W^lhl. 

NYEK.  TAM.rXBL.     Ghee. 

NTiTi-GHAU,  HiSTi.     Portax  picttis. 

NYCTAGINACE.^^^,  LinM.  The  manel  of 
Peni  tribe  of  plants  comprising:  2  gen.,  5  sp., 
viz.,  4  Pisijnia  and  1  Oxia. 

NYCTICEBUS  BENGALENSIS,  OtoJ., 
IJornf.^  Bly,  Syn.  of  Nycticcbus  tartli(rradu8, 
Jenion . 

N^'CTICRTUS  ATRATUS,  Bly.  Syn.  of 
Scotophihis  fuHpnosm,  Jfrdon. 

Nl'CTICEJLTS  FLANEOLUS,  fforrf,  Nyc- 
ticojitf  hitpiig,  Bltf. 

ihcnCEJUS  ISABELLIKUS,  Ifor$f. 

rO'CTICEJUS  TICKELU,  Jilif.  Syn.  of 
Mujrina  forraosa,  J^rdon. 

NYCTICOKAX  GARPEXT,  the  Night  He- 
ron of  Europe,  Asia;  Africa,  North  America? 
or  a  apecicji  at  Itast  barely  separable,  is  very 
common  in  India.  Tlic  Nycticonix.  genua  of 
birds,  i«  of  the  order  Grallatores,  as  imder: 

Suh-fam. — Ardeinaj,  1  gen.,  7  stib-gen,,  19 
sp..  viz ;  4  Ardea,  6  Hcrodiafi,  1  Butoridca,  1 
Anleola,  1  Nycticorax,  1  Tigrisoraa,  1  Botau- 
rus,  4  Ardetta. 

NYCTINOMUS  BENGALENSIS,  Oeof.  N. 
dilatfttiis,  Uorff,,  and  N.  tenuis,  JIor$f,j  are 
fiyu3.  of  Nyctinnmm  plicatiiR,  Jerdon, 

NYCTElilBlA,  a  aingtilar  parasitic  crea- 
ture which  appears  to  have  neither  hcsid,  anten- 
nro,  eyes,  nor  mouth.  It  move*  by  rolling 
it<^elf  rapidly  along  rotating  like  a  wheel  on  the 
extremities  of  its  spoke?,  or  like  the  rlown  in  a 
pantomime,  hurling  himself  forward  on  hanils 
and  feet  alternately.  It  wna  first  difwivcred  only 
on  a  few  European  bats.  Joinville  figured  one 
which  he  foiuid  on  the  large  roiisette  or  My- 
ing-foK,  and  says  he  had  seen  another  on  a  bat 
of  the  same  family.  Dr.  Templelon  (>bsei*ved 
them  in  Ceylon  in  great  abundance  on  the 
fi^piro  of  the  Scotophihis  Coromandelifus. — 
Tcfinrat's  Skitchfs  of  Nat,  His.  of  Ceylon,  p,  20. 

NYCUT-A,  see  Pandu,  Polyandry. 

NYEE,  Tam.,Tei..    Ghee. 

NYMPH^EA,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  Nymphace».  There  are 
upwards  of  20  species  of  this  genus  described. 
They  liave  all  largo  floating  leaves,  with  white, 
red,  or  blue  flowers,  which  apf»ear  at  the  sur- 
farc  of  tlie  water.  GrifBth  «a3'S  there  arc  two 
ditferent  species  of  water  lily  in  the  Tenaaaerini 

iTince^  The  NymphacesB  or  water-lily  tribe, 
fill  floating  plants  and  dispersed  through 

St  warm  parts  of  Xhc  world.  Their  stems 
»jre  bitter  and  astringent  and  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fscula,  which  may  be 
ni«il  an  fiMxI.  Nympboja  alba,  the  common 
»i  "     is  a  native  of  ditches,  ponds, 

luUl  Europe,  and  is  abundant  in 
The  flmvera  are  white,  and  ao- 
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Cr«fti  Britiiiu. 


n^l.S 
of  !si4^B 


cording  to   Linnaeus,  open  themsolT< 

morning  at  seven  oVlook,   and  dote 

four  oVIock  in  the  eveuing.     Tl»e   roots 

white  water-lily   contain  an  antringent  | 

ciple,   which   renders  them  aseful    in  dy( 

They  al^o  contain  starch,  and  on  this  kqi 

swine  feed  on  them,  although   other  ant] 

reject  them.     A  variety  of  this  plant  nccM 

ally  mot  with  calle<]   Alba   minor,  has  wi 

lowers  and  leaved   than   the  species.     I 

found  in  tanks  in  India,  and   grown   •■ 

rest  of  the  species.     The  Nymphia  neUiail 

considered,  on  account  of  its  l>eautiful  app 

ance,  a  sacre*]  plnnt,  and  pleasing  tn  the  | 

The  images  of  idoU  were  often  depicted  sil 

on  it<;  largo  leaves.     The  genera  and  spodttl 

as  under : 

Kuryalo  ferox,  Saiish.,  North  India,  BragaL 
Nymphiea  pubosL-ftis,  L^  UritUb  India. 

„        nibm,  Hosb,         „ 

„  „     vttr.  ni»oa.  Rath.,  ben^l. 

„  M        ..    raajor,  the  N.  cyi 

„         Tewirolor,  Bnsft,.,  B^n^ptL 

„        edulLs  DC., 

„         st<UUt:^  H'Md.,  I'mtiruula  of 

— E}yf.  Ci/e. ;  .Vosom  :  Rarh. ;   Vau/t ; 
Thunhfnf's  Tnnrht,  ^'.^  lii.  /..  227. 

NYMPILEA  EDI^LIS,  DC. 
Nymphiea  oAntlenta,  Hoxh,  \  CAAtulU  Mnlis, 
Chota  (tundhi,  Bkno.  I  Kulbaramu, 

KQtika,  1'ku  | 

The  eatable  water  lily  has  ptMlnto  In 
oval  entire  leaves,  with  the  under  surface 
bei^cent.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indioi 
wet  fenny  districta.  Iia  Howera  ore  smaD,' 
white  or  reddish.  Like  all  the  spccios  Hi 
large  pear-shaped  rootei,  which  contain 
abundance  of  starch,  and  they  areconseqW! 
use<l  as  arucles  of  diet,  as  also  an?  the  seed 
a  species  nejirly  allied  to  this,  the  N.  rn 
which  has  deep-red  tlowers.  Its  tlowerv 
are  held  in  veneration  by  the  hindoos.  , 
Tukhm-i-nilofar  of  .Sinvi  are  the  capsnlM^i 
seeds  of  Nymphaea  edulis,  which  are  esSM 
else  mixed  with  flo\ir  and  ma^lo  into  edl 
they  are  also  curried.  The  B^kh-i-^ 
of  Srinagar  and  Kashmir  is  the  roi.n  of 
edible  lotus. — E»{f,  Cv**.  ;  /ioxd.  ;  BM 
Vovft  :  PowtlL     See  Kaul  doda^  &*.*. 

NYMPH/EA  (\EKI;LEA,  Uie  blue  «l 
lily,  has  peltate,  neryly  entire,  leave«  will 
dots,  glabrous  on  both  surface,  and  ^lobe 
the  base,  the  lobes  free  ;  the  anther  with  an 
peudage  at  the  apex  ;  tlie  stigmas  ll^rt^ 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Lower  Ef^yi^  ^  ' 
grounds  and  canals  about  liosetta^  Daill 
and  Cairo.  The  flowers  are  very  fni^rmoV 
from  its  frequent  representation  in  tlic  m:ul|4 
of  Egypt,  it  appears  to  have  boen  rc(<tkrddl| 
sacred  plant  by  tlie  ancient  Egypciana^  -J 
Cyc. 

NYMPILEA  NELUMBO, 
Nelumbium  spcciosum,  WUU. 


XrMPH-EA  RUBRA. 


NYTTNO-yOWK. 


ilPlU^A  PLBESCEXS.  Willd. 

N.  Iutli3,  Bl'ru. 

wtafcy             Bkkg. 
lyu,                Brrfuc 

#.                     E.fo. 
nnral,              Hnni. 

KiWiiJ-glltti,                      lIlXD. 

KiihUn ;  Kumuda,    Saks. 
Kiwni,                        SiKO. 
JmU-tel-olu,             Si.wott. 
TclU  kiiluvK,                Tkl. 
Kiiki-fciluva,                    „ 
Alti-kalung.                        „ 

ti-j  .  1  rica  nf  all  the  E.  Indies  and 

Ic  was  venenitrd  by  the  Egyptiaufl  and 

I  siTTrtl  by  the   hiudooa,  being  regarded 

eniblcin  of  tbrtility.     It  has  large  white 

H  with  ^p:ds.     Has  peltute  leaves,  sharply 

kl ;     the  ondcr   surface  is  pilose  at   the 

«aDd  pubescent  between  thent,  red  at  the 

tt :  the  root  \a  hxTge^  tuberotisand  eatable; 

bfcof  the  Tuwuiaray,  (Nelunibium   spe- 

K    tite  root  can  only   be  found  in  dry 

Sr,  in  the  beds  of    the  tanks  ;   it    m  plea- 

I  the  taste,   and  is  ma^lo  hy  ilie  natives 

tarries  and  other  diithofl.  The  seeds  were 

)jf  the  sHfi-^nt  Egyptiajw,  and  nriJe  into 

Dr.  '  a  hij<hly  interesting  ac- 

oC  tht:  '  uf  the  Lotii^,  but  LotUi» 

mpic   applied  to  various  plants  by  the 

K     The  Untua  of  the  Lotophagi  was  the 

lus  loiiu  :  that  of  Homer  and  Dioeeorides, 

le*  of  L/>tu<,  or  Trifolinm  ;  the  I»tH3  of 

xTMic*    b   tlie   CeUi«    auiitralis ;  and    the 

'  ■  "M  i«  the  Dio«pyros  lotiLs.  The  halve<l- 

,  conaijiting  of  numerous  yellowish 

trc  considered  by   native  writere 

ivd  coltl  iwtring^ent  remedy,  u.*tcd  in 

•lerx  bilious  atfecliona  and  piles, 

;liu*n   and  cruptioa^  of  the  ntouth. 

n 'tcii^ifpnous  and  demulcent,  and  h 

The    fruit  caUed  Napa    bij    or 

'       iiilarly,  is  Ci^nsidtred  by 

1-  an  antidote    for  poi«on3 

!^  and  leprosy.^ — Emj.  Cijc. : 

'rojy.,  /).  19;^  ;  l^welVit  Hand- 

iFol.  iv^.  d30;  AiruUeg  Materia  Indicat 

ILEA  PYGMIA,  a  diminutive  water- 
flower   of  which  is  no   larger  than 
;  grows  on  the  Khas^ia  hills,  in 
libcria,  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
I'  distribution  of  plant*. — Hooker^a 
\^  Vol.  ii,/).  312. 
.■E.V  RUBRA,  Htixh. 


ThU  has  large  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  \a 
cultivated  in  tauk^  but  grows  wild. — Irvine, 
Om.  Med.  Top.,  2^.  198;  Ridddl;  Voigt 

NYMPIL^A  STELLATA.   WUld. 


Chlioto  Nil-piuima,  Bs.fo. 
Soomdi,  „ 

Blue  lotuB,  Eko. 

Stttr-fiowertMl  water-lily  ,. 
Kahtara;  Inde^nini,  Saks. 


Nilumbo-jiuuDDy 
Kal-ttil-olu, 
Infii\TirA, 
Nollik  kaluw«, 


Saks. 

SlKOH. 

Tkl. 


iknmbul,  B*vo, 


BURX. 


ilotin. 


Ui.vn, 


KaJcta  nanduka  ? 

„      IcAmaU, 
RutA-tel-olu, 
Hakto-mndukar 
Kmi  kaliiwa. 


Hnn>. 

SiNOII, 

Sana. 

T»L. 


•  wnter-Iily  ^uwb  in  tanks  in  tlie  penin- 
and  in  Bengal.  Its  flowers  appear 
f"  rhr  rains,  arc  of  an  inten.«e  red, 

k.  lour. 

'  i  «# .  p.  Nympliaoa  rowa. 

^fukto  kumuli&KHti.  |  BAkta  kARuU,        liucn. 
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Grows  common  in  ponds  and  tanka,  in  the 
peniuiiulas  of  India  and  in  Bengal,  it  has  small 
blue  flowers  ; 

var.  3.  N.  cyanea,  Rozh. 

Blue  watcr-lilv.  Emu.  \  LiU  pbool,  „ 

Grows  in  liengal.  Is  common  in  the  Ajmir 
and  Pat-hkur  lake,  ha«  Inrirish,  bluisli  flowers  ; 
they  are  used  medicinally  being  considered 
oi>tringent  and  refrig-erant. — Jnitie,  Gen,  Med, 
Top.,  pp.  144  4-  19W  :  Rt>xt>. 

NYMPH.fU  VERSICOLOR,  Roxb. 
Bm-o-sundht,  Bbxo. 

A  native  of  Bengal,  has  large   rofle-colnart 
or  bluisli-white  flowere,  the  var.  ft  N.  alba,  a 
native  of  Ben^^al,  has  white  flowers. 

NYJfPinCUS  NOVyE  IIOLLANDEA, 
Cockatoo  parrakeet. 

NYNA,  BnrtT.     Ovisammon. 

NYOAY-SHA,  Bcrm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
mein,  wood  used  for  building  material. — CaL 
Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

NYOLBA  or  Nyalba.  Tib.  The  Naraka, 
Saks.,  or  hell  of  the  hindoos. 

KYOUNG  Bu-Dee,  Bckm.  Ficus  ben- 
galensis. 

NYOUN  GOO  AND  PAGAU  MYO,  Bttrbt. 
Towns  three  miles  apart,  are  both  embrace<l  in 
the  space  thickly  spotted  with  the  ruined 
temples  of  the  ancient  Burmese  capital  Pagan. 
Tlicy  arc  the  chief  seat  in  Burmah  proper,  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  boxes  and  cups  made 
of  the  varnLshed  baflket  work,  comnwnly  called 
bckered  ware.     See  Papiu. 

NY-OUNG-GYAT,  Burm.    Ficus  ordifolia. 

NYOUNG  OUNG,  Buhm.  Ficus  benjarai- 
noidcs,  M/uton. 

NYOUNG-L.AN,  BtrRM.  A  tree  of  Moub 
mein,  wood  used  for  building  material. — Cat. 
Cat.  Ex.,  1802. 

NYOUNG-MEN-TARA,  sec  Ava. 

NYOUNG-THA,  Buhm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
niein.  A  strong  wood  for  any  ordinary  pur- 
poae.— Cfl/.  Cat  Ex.,  \m'2. 

NYSA,  see  Bactria,  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kafir. 

NYU,  Kind,  of  Kanawar,  Ainus  nepalensia, 
llimal.iyan  aider.  ^ 

NYUL,  HiKD.  Herpestcs  fFfisens,  Qf^ff-^ 
Blif.     Hcrpestes  malaccensia,  FUur.,  Bly. 

NY-UNG-BIM)I,  BuBM.  Ficus  indica,  tibre. 

NYUNG-YUWE.  see  Shan. 


0 


w 
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i)  IS  the  tlfVccnth  letter  ami  fourth  \fmc\  of 
tlio  Gnglitfh  tikTigtiagc.  iti  wliicli  it  has  several 
ecnincb  ; — long  «.<  in  /o»^,  ijrowii^  oUl :  sliorl  as 
in  lot^  ntit^  lodiff,  rot :  a  !k.iund'  afi  ol'  the  Italian 
or  German  w,  or  the  French  o«,  a«  in  »*otr, 
ffo,  hiiottf ;  a  stniilnr  but  shorter  sound  as  in  vo//, 
bftot^foot^  and  a  longer  sound  as  in  /jnn^  mor- 
tal In  Sanskrit  m,  Uke  <r,  is  always  long,  but 
in  the  Southern  diulecid,  there  is  a  atill  mitrc 
prolateil  quantity  of  it. 

OADHAL*  AsflAH.  Storculia  rillosn,  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  countriea  to  the  cast- 
ward  of  Bengal.  Trunk  straight,  the  bark  is 
dmooth,  but  fihmus  bags  are  made  of  it.  Ita 
fibrca  are  madu  into  cords  by  the  natives  of  the 
eaatern  frontier  of  Bengal,  to  bind  wild  ele- 
pbanlft  with.  The  rope  is  made  most  readily  ; 
the  bark,  or  rather  all  the  layers,  can  be  stripped 
off  from  the  iK^ttotn  to  the  lop  of  the  tree  with 
the  greatest  facility,  and  fine  pliable  roi)e»  may 
be  made  from  the  inner  layers  of  Ijark,  whilst 
the  outer  yield  coarse  rojves.  The  ro|>e  is  very 
strong  and  very  lasting — wtit  doing  it  little  iu- 


OADAL,  a 

creeper 

in  KcmaoD, 

vitb   fine 

Atrong  fibres. 

OAK,  Eyo. 

(tulut, 

AUAB. 

Qu(>rrU, 

It. 

Brg. 

Vkh. 

guircua. 

Lat. 

Elk. 

l>trr. 

I'ttiN 

rou 

Chew. 

Fr. 

KoUe, 

POBT.,  SP. 

Kicha, 

Omu 

Cttrbalho, 

n 

Drua, 

Gil. 

Bubb, 

Rrs. 

BAlanU, 

M 

Ek. 

8w. 

In  the  tract  of  country  from  Asia  Minor, 
along  the  north  of  Pcr>*ia  to  China  and  Japan, 
also  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  several 
ogIu  occur,  but,  in  the  presence  of  otlier  valu- 
able timber  trees,  their  woods  do  not  attract 
the  same  attention  as  that  of  Knglish  oak.  An 
o$k  is  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptui'es,  but 
it  is  not  idencicaJ  with  the  British  oak,  being 
cither  the  evergreen  oak  (Quercus  ilex,)  or  a 
species  nmrly  resembling  it.  Near  Sbcchem 
there  stood  also  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  which 
probably  was  remarkable  for  ita  sixe,  being 
called  iu  Genesis,  xxxv,  4,  "  The  oak  which 
was  by  Sbcchem."  In  tlie  war  of  1812-13  and 
14,  Hip  n«fives  of  the  peninsula  and  the  French 


t  ly  fed  on  the  acttrns  in  the  woods 

lu!  S|'jiin.  In  Morocco  and  Algiers 

ballota  arc  sold  in  the 

■  acorns  **  balut**  of  gome 

of  uio   oaks   «re   mtji   with    in  all  tlie  Indian 

Th«  genua  ft  Quercus  embraces  about 

IM.     SeVfTftl   npecics  are  indigenous 

rim  provinces,  and  on  the  moun- 


tains of  South-Eastern  Asia.  Wallicb  found 
diriV-rrnt  species  of  oak  Quercus  fenentnita, 
binata.  velutina,  AuduTstiamifl.Tirbb'"  s'-' 
in  Burmah  and   nn  the  Tena«wrini  j 

all  affording  useful  litnber,  tJiongh  iniVn.i  ;»■  u 
Knglish  oak.  No  oak  nor  chestnut  airca 
above  U,(H>0  feet  in  the  interior  n(  Sikkla 
where  they  are  replaced  by  a  H|>ecies  of  fail 
(Cor}'lus) ;    iu     the  North     llr  n  xl 

other  hand,  an  oak  (Quercus  (»(i  ».  • 

vol.  i,  p.  187)  is  amongst  the  tii  -:  4 

and  the  nut  is  a  dillcreut   sp#H:u-.,  i.  J 

blitig  the  Eumpcnn.  On  the  <>utt>r  Stkki 
ranges  oaks  (Q.  anmdatJi?)  ascend  Ui  lO.W 
feet,  and  there  is  no  hazel.  It  is  not  genml 
known  that  oaks  are  often  vcTy  tropical  pbal 
not  only  abounding  at  low  elevations  in  i 
mountaiiL*',  but  detK-eudin^in  abundance  to  4 
level  ol"  the  «ea.  Though  little  known  io  Cq 
Ion,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  tropical  Afnc«,i 
South  America,  they  abound  in  the  hot  raO^ 
of  the  Kastcrn  Himalaya,  Kast  Rerr.  '  *' 
Peninsula,  and  Indian  islands  ;  wh 
more  species  grow  than  in  any  oiht- r  pan  ol 
n-orld.  Such  facts  as  this  disturb  our  [ 
ceiveil  notions  of  the  geoj.7rapl»ic:al  ■ 
of  the  most  faniihor  trilies  of  plant-. 
great  doubt  <>n  the  conclusions  v 
plants  are  supposed  to  indicate.  In  I- 
trees  which  are  abundant,  and  produce 
lent  timber,  amount  to  upwards  of  sixty 
many  of  the  other  kinds  not  useful  as 
trees,  are,  or  might  be  valuable,  *"" 
charooa],  pot-Ash,  pearl-ash,  &c.  S. 
of  oaks  are  found  in  Uie  forest^,  hm  i.>«iiui 
qtiick  growth  and  sort  wood,  tlieir  timber  is  I 
esteemed.  Ebony  is  abundant  in  mamy  (fl| 
uf  the  island,  particularly  on  the  westcxias^V 
it  is  said  to  be  itir*rior  t*j  thai  from  the 
tius,  although  it  has  l»eca  found  a  v*»rv 
able  ox]K)rt  to  China.  In  the  nei.' 
of  the  Lundu  river,  in  the  Sarawa. 
are  large  forests  of  it.  ITicre  are  three  a\ircv 
oak  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  Quercus  incana, 
CVimmon  hoary  oak,  Q.  semicarpifolia, 
su,"  Q.  dilatta,  "morbu,'' wliich  are 
importance  to  the  pines.  Vast  forests 
occur  in  various  places,  as  on  the  east 
Ilattu,  on  the  upper  track  between 
and  Nagkanda,  in  Mandi,  Sukhet,  &c 
trees  are  of  great  size,  SO  to  lUO  feel  in  h 
they  prefer  dry  situatious,  and  are  not 
cttnvcnient  to  tlte  river.  I'he  kigs  do  DOt 
the  first  and  second  years  being  in  this 
like  the  black  wood  of  Malabar.     Oak 


O 
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OATS. 

reported  of  hy    Uenerai  Caut-j  viz.,  a  valley,  a  deaert,  a  cliatmel  of  a  river, 

f^atMsrri. — Ht.   Johtia  Forest  'frr.rn  of  Uri-\  ^    river;     waiii-ul-kalnr,     *  t!i«    ^reat    river/ 

i,  p.  51  ;  MtCullvdt'f  t'uT/t/«f/'C(«r  corrupted     into    Guadalquiver,    which    exiim- 

■    p.  tfr*4  ;    />/•#.    FtiHli'iisr ;  Mitgon  ;  ^  p\c  is  ako  given  in  d'llerbekit  and  by  Thomp- 

. ,   /fim.  Jotir,^  yol.  ii,  p   336 


,/y.  5y-Gl.  bee  Acorns,  Japan. 
i)KK  G  M  r*^  *""p  T.r<H|i4ced  on  different  spe- 


•f  the  Cynips,  or  Dip- 

'.i.Ln  t)f  Q.  unl'ectoria  and 

l>r.   Falconer,  wtien  tra- 

iiii-ali,  wa«    infurmed  that  galU 

on  the  Bailout  oak,  Q.  halluta. 

:'  coniiuerce    are    BiictHCirah 

•   m  Btunltay.     Mecca  GalU 

dt  UaJl8,     The  tliimdavan  oak 

i),  rhiU  (Plua-i  iun-rifolia),  and 

,    cohfintw).    are    employed    for  '  Wadi  guhennem. 

horn  a  I'anjah  JUportj  pp.  41,        OATH. 

Kajfni,  Ab 

BrKH.      A    tree   of  Moulmein. 


son,  wlio  traces  the  word  water  through  alJ 
the  hmguages  of  Eunipe,  The  Saxon  wceter, 
the  Greek  hudor,  the  Islandio  udr  ;  the  Slavonic 
wod,  ( whence  woder  and  oder,  *  a  river')  :  all 
appear  derivable  from  tiie  Arabic  wad, '  a  river' 
— or  tlie  Sanscrit  wait  ;  the  word  ba«  (classi- 
cally vaA)  i«  applied  to  one  of  tlie«e  habitable 
itpota.  The  word  buatee,  a  hamlet,  ia  from 
vasna,  to  inhabit ;  rasi,  an  inhabitant ;  or  vas, 
n  habitation,  perha{iH  derivable  from  wah,  indi»- 
poivsablc  tn  an  na^iit. — fiurton'g  kHljrimtige  to 


Mfcca^   Vol.   i, />.  2!9  ;    ArtUitic  Journal^  Sdmf 
IH3»I  :    ToiCs  Hajasifiun,  I'oi,  n, p.  294.     Sec 


Oath, 


liiAde  into  canoes.- 


KAVKD     POLYPOD,     Poli  podium 

M. 
'tIkMlf  Mamt.  I  r»rnukal,  Malay. 

'  OM  bemp^n  r^»\x^  pullfd  h»ose.  nnd  used  in 
kr  caolki  'lit^i?    veA4<*lH.      Onkum    in 

%im  w  ii  •  bArti.  a  gossamer-like  sub- 

Inot  fioQQd  at  the  base  t>f  the  petioles  of  the 
Ir^;!:!  riw'charifom. — FauUrfirr. 

'Ain,   BiTUM.     A  tree  of  Moulmein, 
iiouae-building  purpoaca. — CaL  Vat. 


Hind.,  Pkbb. 
a   religious  afHnnntion,  an  appeal   to 


Ctd,  Cat.  Ex,,  witneiM  of  the  .Supreme  God.  The  British 
nation  bave«  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  custom 
nf  kisi^ing  the  book,  pronouncing  tlie  worda  "so 
help  uie  God.**  The  French  custom  raises  the 
hand  oa  in  Gen.,  xiv,  22;  Dcut.  xxxii,  40; 
Jeremiah,  v,  7,  flirbids  sweiiring  by  idols,  anri 
in  II  Kingm  xi,  2,  and  1  Sam.  i.  2t{,  the  soul 
(or  life)  of  the  exalted  mim  is  invoked.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  swore  by  their  tutelary 
^.'ods  and  the  media-vai  christians  by  their 
guardian  saints.  The  oatli  administeri^l  to  ilie 
person  who  erects  the  boundary  pillars,  if  a 
hindoo,  is  the  gunga-jul,  or  the  chour  or  raw 
hide  of  tiie  cow,  or  swearing  by  his  son.  The 
leaves  of  the  tuUi  and  water  are  swallowed 
after  an  oath.  If  a  musulmnn  the  Koran,  or 
the  placing  his  hands  on  his  son's  bead.  To  a 
hindoo  tlic  chour,  and  swearing  by  his  own  rhild, 
are  the  most  binding.  In  Uie  '*  Book  of  the 
Oath,"  which  a  Burmese  witness  places  on  his 
head  in  swearing,  one  of  the  numerous  and  tre- 
mendous imprecations  which  it  contains  is,  "All 

such  fiA  do  not  speak   truth if  Uiey  tntvcl 

by  water  whether  in  sliips  or  boats,  may   they 
sink,   or  may   they   be  bitten  or  devoured  by 
crocodiles. —//wrfory  of  the  Punjab^  Vol.  i,  p. 
151 :   YuU,  p.  24.     8ee  Jam-i  oaths. 
OATS. 


4 


.  Hun>.  In  Central  India,  accommodn- 
Ua.  Tlie«e  are  termed,  on  tlie  faces  of 
"  ciielaun**  or  current,  in  opptv*iiion  to 
*Eokr»,*'  Off  ready  money  bilL-i.  The  person 
iHb  areoepis  tlieee  from  the  drawers,  enters  the 
KMQfit  Against  him  in  his  books  at  interest. — 
ir«Mm*«  Ctfitml  hulit,  Vol.  ii,  p.  90. 

OARACTA,  see  Kishm  iahind. 
I  OASIS,    a    fertile    portion    of   land    in    tlio 
IttetlB  of  AfricM  find   Arabia.     Hugh  Murray 
IntvCB  tliia  *•  '  ■-  Egyptian,  and  quot- 

n;  ^TTtitH"*  fin  !  L  makes  it  nyiionymous 

•  i  llyiwis,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 

.:  .J  lion  of  the  Arabic  word  wady. 

ric  "  wady^'   im,   generally  speaking,    a  rocky 

r»Urt  bij(^tc«)  by  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 

lirT  aoring  llie  hot  season.      In  such  places  the 

W"  '-    '        to  encamp,  because  tliey  find  for- 

\gt  ,— water  being  always  procurable 

'ydig^rig,     M.  Langlcs  su^'^gMted  the  deriva-        The  oat  (fipvfjioi  of  Dioscordcs)  was   known 

fm  of  OmUM  frvTu  the  Ariihic,  and  Dr.  Wait,    to  the  Greeks.  The  oat  is  distinguished  among        . 

I  »  aetia'of  interesting  etymologies  s<iggests    cereal  grains  hy  its  loose  panicle.  A  native  pru-'^H 

M  from  va»,  to  inhabit.     Vasi   and  o-tsIm  or  j  bably  of  the  Pemian  region.     Several  varieties  ^^ 

MM  arc   aJm<i*t   identical.      Sir  W.    Ouselcy  |  are  cultivated  in  Euroj)e.  'I'hc  grains  ofoat  when 

hn  nearljiF    the  same  signification   of  Wadi  |  deprived  of  their  inte/nimenta  form  groate,  when 

l^ppfAti  in  Juhnsoa's  edition  of  Kichardson,  ;  these  ore  crttshed,  embdenand  prepared  groats, 
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lUvre, 

I 'AH. 

ATfuia  ntivs,  L, 

Lat- 

Haver, 

DlT. 

Owies, 

Pol. 

Common  oftt. 

E?fo. 

At», 

POKT. 

Avoine, 

Fa. 

Ovjosa :  owes, 

Bus. 

UidcT. 

(ilR. 

Avtftia, 

Sp. 

ittouiiuu-  broiDOji, 

Ok. 

Hmfre, 

Sw. 

Venii,  avena. 

It. 

OBLATIONS. 


OBLON 


lien  the  ;»Tain   ia   kiln-4lrietl,  stripped  uf  it«  I  race,    househuld   or   fomily-gixl ;  and 


luisk  and  delicJite  aatcr  rfkiii,  and  then  coarMjIy 
ground,  it  conatitutca  tlie  (Jfttmeal  o(  Scotland. 
The  hiuk,  with  some  adhering  starch  Iruin 
the  seed,  it*  sold  under  the  inconsifitent  niuncof 
seeds.  Oata  according  to  Vogel,  comdst  of  iJ4 
of  husk  and  6<i  |»er  cent,  of  meal,  and  oatmeal, 
ID  100  partif,  5U  of  etarch,  4ii  of  alhuniinous 
matter.  Bitter  extractive  imd  sugar,  «*25,  g\im, 
2-5  with  231»5  of  lii^fnin  and  tnoisture.  Dr. 
Chrwtiflon  finds  oa  much  aa  72  per  cent,  of 
starch,  and  that  it  conaiHt*  therefore  of  neaily 
five-sixths  of  real  nutriment.  Groats  and  oat- 
meal are  uutrient  and  demuleent.  When  boiled 
with  water  (3  oz.  to  1  pint,  boiled  down  to 
j  a  pint),  grnel  is  forniod,  which  in  s<3 
useful  as  diet  n>r  the  sick.  Oatmeal,  when 
of  tliicker  ctawLstence,  fiirina  jx»iTid^,  and  may 
be  employed  for  making  |)i»ultices.  Oats  are 
in  demand  for  horses.  The  following  is  a  fair 
wtimate  of  the  comparaUve  production  :^ 
England,  Acrea  2,5<K),O0U  Produce  12.500,000 
reland.  „  2,300,000  „  1  l.oOW.OoO 
Scotland,  „  1  ,aoO,000  „  C,5OO,0O0 
It  iff  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grains  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  of  which  there  arc  about  4*) 
species  known  to  Initanijits.  Oau  were  intm- 
duced  inlo  Patua  and  Mon>;hyr,  but  the  culti- 
vation is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent. — 
liotfU  :  Ilassell;  Cat.  £>.,  1862,  A>«9  von 
i?.,  p.  28. 

OB,    a   serpent:    for    Obi-women,    Obion, 
Oboth,  and  Oub,  see  Serpent. 
OB.\L,HiMD.  Fa^tipyrum  emarginatum,.V>Mn, 
OBAN,    the  principal    gold  coin  of    Japan, 
worth  about  £4  2s.—Simmoiufs  Diet. 

OBAR,  Hnrn.  Kotaha,  land  dependant  on 
rain  for  irrigation  same  a.**  Barani. 

OBARA.  Hisu.  Houbara  macqueenii,  one 
of  the  bustards. 

OBAIRIA,     hard,    rather    fine,     generally 
close-grained,   heavy  Ceylon  wood,  presenting, 
however,  many  opoji  cells. 
OBEII,  see  Kalinurk,  Jews, 
OBELISKS.  *ee  Maha  deva. 
OBIUA,  or  Kake^  and  Telia    pidusa,  Tel. 
Strcptium    asponim,     R.    iii,    00  ;  Otr.    140. 
Perhaps  Oberm  or  Obhera  would   be  a   mure 
correct  orthi^aphy. 

OBLATIONS.  Jeremiah,  iliv,  17,  says,  'To 
pouroutdrittk-ofrenngsto  the  queeu  of  heaven.' 
The  hindoo«  pour  out  water  to  the  sua  three 
times  a  day  ;  and  tlie  moon  at  tlie  time  of  wor- 
sliippitig  this  planet.  Amongst  hindooo,  kula 
means  a  family,  a  race,  a  tribe.  Projwrly  the 
got  of  a  hindoi)  is  his  tribe,  and  kula  is  the  race. 
Hut    V  !)g  the  Rajputs  meani  a  tribe  ; 

and  (-'  to  the  AtfghanJched.    Amongst 

the  hi  in'   three  kinds  of  devata  or 

dcitic-  \\r-thip  is  given,  the  Gnunma 

DevBtn  or  vula^i:-^>t ;  th«  Kula  Devata,  the 
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'  l>erata,  the  piitron  or  personal  deity  ■ 
duals.  Adlii-devata  is  the  primitiv«  d 
Sthana-dtivata,  local  deity.  The  Aryan  h 
does  not  recognize  the  village  gods  of  SouUieft 
In(ha,  but  the  non-hiudoo  Turauian 
largely  worship  ihcm,  and  even  many  of 
Turanian  races  who  have  been  quo 
to  hinduism,  worship  them.  They  are 
shapeless  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  smeared 
vermilion,  and  mostly  represent  evil  spi 
devils.  These  are  Oie  Amma,  .\mraixii 
Amoor  of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
j.)enin»u!ii.  and  the  Sutwai,  Bbairo, 
Chamanda,  Asra,  Ai  and  Marryai  of  the 
em  and  western  parrs  of  the  peninsula, 
whom  are  reeo;^'niKed  as  caufting  harm  in 
duals.  In  liealth,  they  are  neglecteil,  but 
sickneiw  occurs,  either  to  individuals,  or 
epidemic,  these  spirits  of  evil  are  worn 
with  mncli  solemnity  and  blo-jdy 
are  made  to  them  of  goals  and  sheep 
bullocks  and  buffaloes.  Cwiira  or  Kula  mi 
family  and  existed  amongst  Kshatryaand  V 
OS  well  as  Bmhmans.  The  Ontra  depend 
real  or  imaginary  community  o(  blood  and 
correspond  to  what  we  aill  families.  No  hi 
house  is  suiJiweed  to  be  witlioul  il«  tu 
divinity,  but  the  notion  attached  to 
character  u  now  very  fiir  from  preciac. 
deity  who  is  the  object  of  hereditiiry  or 
worship,  the  Kuta-dcvata,  is  always  Si 
Vishnu,  or  Durga,  or  other  principal 
of  the  hiudoo  mythology,  but  the  Gnha  d 
or  housfhold  god  mrely  heara  any  di)!ttin''t  sp- 
pellabon.  In  Ikngal,  the  domestic  gud  \n  eoap- 
times  the  Saligram,  sometimes  the  tulaiti  plaoK, 
sometimes  a  basket  with  a  little  rice  in  it.  anil 
sometimes  a  water  jar,  to  any  of  which  • 
brief  adoration  is  daily  addressed,  most  iL'«uaOy 
by  the  females  of  the  lamily :  oceiL-^imudljf, 
small  images  of  Lakshmi  or  Cluiudi  fulfil  i^ 
office,  or  should  a  snake  appear,  it  is  nvirshippflf 
as  the  guardian  ol'  the  dwelling.  In  g<*nenl. 
in  former  times,  the  houseJiol<l  dciiie.t  wtn 
regarded  as  the  unseen  spirits  of  ill ;  the  ghxMBi 
and  goblins  who  hovered  about  every  speCi 
and  claimed  some  particular  sites  as  their  own* 
At  the  cKise  uf  all  ceremonies,  otVerings  wen 
made  to  them  in  the  open  air,  to  keep  them  it 
good  humour,  by  scattering  a  httJc  rice  wtlh 
a  short  formula.  Tliua  at  the  end  of  tha 
daily  ceremony,  the  house-holder  in  cnjoiiwd 
by  M«nu — 3.90  "  to  throw  up  hU  ohlatiott 
(ball)  in  the  open  air  to  all  the  gods,  to 
who  walk  by  day  and  tliose  who  walk  hf 
night.**  In  this  light  the  household  gnds  oof^ 
respond  better  with  the  genii  loconun  thfll 
with  the  lares  or  penates  of  antiquity. —  HIS* 
mna  lliiuL  Th. 

OBLON,  Sr,    ilopa, 
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OCEAN. 


OCKAV 


k«ft,  h  found  llic  coW  ciirrenl  of  Olrot*k  a  AhIi,  tl»^re  a*  ahunOant  as  tlaK'  uf  Newfoijtitt 
8tu»ak  or  layer,  or  current  of  cold  wat«r  an?w«r- '  latnl.  Hurrouuding  the  ctiOAte  of  SLUiUwri 
ing  lo  tliAi  bptwcen  tlie  Gulf  Srrpam    and    llit*    A/^ia,  |>al^lie»i  nf  the  water*  be^-onip  'VtitwioitiUy 


American  cinb<t.     This  currt^nt,  like   \i»  fellnw 

in  the  AtJantic,  i»  not  Ptron^  enough  at  all  ihncs 

frenaibly  lo  affect  the  course  of  navigation  ;  but,    as  far  as  the  eye  can  reaclu     The«e 

like  thai  in  the  Atlantic,   it   is   the   nursery   of   by    organic  matter,  but   whether    il  is 


most  valuable  fisheries.  The  tfsheriefi  of  Japan 
are  nearly  a£  extensive  as  those  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  people  of  each  nouniry  arc  in- 
debted for  their  valuable  KuppJies  of  oxceUent  ^  animalcule*.     The   Red  Sea  is  suppijMed  to  U 


criiumui,   brown,   bhick  or  white,   whi'li  .-•t' 
;ially  in  the  [ndiim  L>cenn,  occaaiotiMl 


whoUr 


animal  or  wholly  ve^feiable,  or  both  hm 
been  satiBJactorily  ascertained.  The  w»U.f  froM 
pink-fltained  putcheiA  has  been  found  (o  c 


fishes  to  the  cold  waters  which  currents  of  the 
sea  bring  down  to  their  sborcfi.    There  are  also 
about  the  e<]uator  in   tliia  ocean   some  curioun 
currenta,  which  Maury  called  the"J)nldnimcur- 
renta^ofthc  Pacific,  but  which  he  wiys,  he  does 
not  understand,  and  asiowhich  ob^ervalinns  are 
not  sufficient  yet  lo  afford  the  pwper  explana- 
tion or  description.     There  are  many  of  them, 
some  of  which   at  tinu«  run  with  great  ibrce. 
On  a  voyage  from  the  Society  to  tlie  Sanrlwirh 
islands  Maury  encDuuteredunt  running  al  the  rate 
of  ninety-iiix  miles  a  day.     These  cxirrenla  arc 
generally  found  setting  to  the  west.     They  are 
often,  but  not  always,  encouniere*!  in  the  equa- 
torial  Doldrums  on   the   xoyivge  between    the 
Society  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  may,  in  the  view 
we  are  about  to  take,  be  considered  aa  one 
sheet  of  water.     This  sheet  of  water  trovers  on 
area  ijuite   equal  in  extent  to   one-half  of  that 
embraced  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and, 
accordingly   Profeswnr  Alexander  Keith  John- 
itoQ    BO  states   it   in  the  now  edition   of  his 
splendid  Physical  AtJaa.  There  is,  also,  at  times 
another    warm    current  running  to  the  south 
midway    between    Africa    and    Australia,    of 
which  tlie  whales  give  indications.    Thcac  con- 
vey iinniense  quantities  of  highly  saline  water 
^bidi  has  to  be  ro|ilaced  by  colderwater.    The 
Aleutian  Islands  are  in  the  tractof  the  current 
from    the  Straite  of  Malacca.       They   are  as 
subject  to  fogs  and  mists  \a  Uie  banks  of  New- 
foundland.    No  trees  grovrs  on  them,  and  for 
all  household  purfHwes  llifi  natives  depend   on 
the  drift  wood,  amongst  which  camphor   wood 
and  woods  of  Japan  and  China  are  often  seen. 
The  Japan  stream   known  a«  the  Kuro  Sinn 
sweeps  along  the  outer  or  eastern  shores  of  the 
Japanese  islands.     This  stream  carries  with   it 
the  Gulf  weed  or  SargoMJi  with  many  animaJ 
>rms  such  as  Clio,  Cavolina,  Ptcropoda,  Spiria- 
Atlanta  and  the  Pelagian  skeleton  abrinipfi. 
lima  and  Erichth^'s  ;  ubio  the  Carapaces  of 
IP  sailrrf-crab  called   Planes.     Near  .lajian  a 
rreni  runs  in  a  tliin  layer  in   shore  similar 
that  between  the  gidf  sltVAm  and  the  Ameri- 
ooasl,  and   likn   it  is  tJie  nursery   of  many 
t^  ■  •«.   It  19  in  t}io  cold  waters  which 

the  ocean  Imnglo  ilsshoro  lliat 
inl«  of  Japan  obtain  their  supplies  of 


named  from  the  quantities  ol' slimy  red  cokiuriof 

matter  which  it,  ut  certain  tinier  ihmwn  up 

it«  shores   and   which  consists  of  a  delicate  • 

weed.  Along  the  coasts  of  China,  yellowish^ 

are  said  not     to  be   uncominou,  and    red  saA 

white  patches  occuron  the  waters  of  the 

which,  when  seen  at  night  by  navigaton, 

alarm,  as  they  are  taken  for  «hoaiU.     U 

46' S..  and   long.  1 05°  :iu' E.,    Captain 

man  enti*red  a  white  patch  at  dusk,  he 

a  tub    with  the  water   and  found  it  tilled  w 

lumino'is    jartieles,  insects   and   worms, 

Uke  a  hair  ami  about    two   inches  long. 

patch  wa;i  2^  uiileD  in  length,  north  and 

with  a   strip  uf  dark   water  dividing  its 

The   whole   appeanvnce   was  tliat  of  a 

covered  with  snow.  There  was  scarcely  a 

but  the   sky   waa  as  black  as  if  a  FtA>rni 

raging.     \Vhale8  are  principally  about  Ceii*ln* 

and  the    Sulu  and    Bamla  Soa,    nortli  of  tie 

Hiloio  ]M48stige.  few  English  t)hi}«t  now  visit  tbcfl 

from  want  of  sucress.     The   Ketl  Sea  is  ia  S 

rirerleMi^  and  rainless     region,  and   its  wttM 

are  heavier  limn  any  other  mere  arm  of  tW 

ocean.     The   Kiltest    part   is    in    the   imlf  <f 

Suejs,  the  saJtuetui  diminishes  dtmlh  lu 

and    again    increases    eastwanU   lo     ^ 

the  temperature  of  its  waters  for  thr»e  or  Mr 

hundred   miles    from  tlie    Straits,    has   bsM 

found  as  high  as  95°.     This  is  pritbably  canMi 

by   the  slight   evaporation,  att   tlie  ur^ 

a  Huid  is  tlie  slower  isitiievap*>raiion, 

have  heeu  treated  of  by  C^donel  C  i 

Quarter    Muster   General  of  M 

of   America,    Reid    in    Engbiud,    luut 

Mauriliua,  and  Peddingtou  of  Culcuttai.   TtuM 

writen*    regard    cyclones   Q»    rotatory     jtlonsl^ 

which   revolve   against    tlie    stm     in    Ute  no^ 

litem  and   with   the   sun    witli    the    haad]# 

of  a  watch    in  the  southern  hemisphrre  ;  aliA 

that  the  nearer  the  centre  or  vtirtcx.  the  omN 

violent   the  storm,    while   the   centra  itself  it 

calm,  which  travels  sometimes  a  mile  of  t«0 

in  on  hour  and  sometimes  40  or  50  mile* ;  tbil 

in   the  centre,   titc   borumetoT  is    low,  ritf>| 

as  you  approach   the   pcnphery   of  Uie  wbifl  { 

that  the  diameter  of  the^te   storms  is  8om«tiaMI 

a  tliousand  miles,  and  sonieiimes  not  more  iHm 

a   few    lengu«a:    that  they  arise   somewhat 

between  tlie  parallels  of  10**  and  20*^  N.  aod  S. 
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tTi  l]if>  wt-sf^'nni  In  i*it.hcr  licniisphfTP. 
[U«iti^'  l)ir\r  ilist.-inrp  tVom  tlio  pfpirHiir. 
t  r.^:h  the  ixirallel  of  'J5=  or  30°, 
j;  turn  townriU  ihc  east  nr  rccun-nie, 
hm*  tf»  incre.'we  Uifiir  distance  tVom  tJic 
I.  r.,  thf)'  first  travel  weHtwardiy  in- 
owaM4    the  nojirctit  pule  ;    they  then 

ikI  travel  castwanUy  still  intliniii),' 
|]u>  [xih>tf  aiitl  tJiat  i^xn^h  is  their 
mill  hemi!«]>hoix*.  hU  known  that 
ivf  e%'erv  wiml,  ifl  a  hm;^  our\eti 
I(*«tg1i  thi>  wind  bf  hlnwin^^  amund  in 
aiatl  ihi-  hands  of  a  watrh,  yet,  fmm 
lt;it  th-  rcntif  al>oiit  whirh  it  is  hlnw- 
i  trnvfOHnB:  alonir  tho  chanjrt?*  ol*  the 
oln^nrrd  hy  ft  vtywol  over  which  t)io 
]aK&iu;r  will  nnt  under  all  circuni- 
K*  i^niinst  thc!  sun  in  the  northern  or 
«un  in  the  southern  hemwi>here. 
krptmtinn  lias  prevailetl  in  resjK'ct  to 
idr  of  orpjin  waves.  Kvcn  learned 
ntil  vcrj-  rerrntly,  "mtinned  to  speak 
ninj?  40  or  .V)  frethiRh.  In  November 
iter   during  a  voyage  frnm  New  York 

doc!»,  In  a  Aumll  hap«jMe»  eneoun- 
v  of  the  Ki'vexest  humeancs  of  tii*- 
cBtury.     It  wac  *mc  of  tho-M'  Kro:it 

rtornw,  repirted  cm  by  the  latp 
Irid,  which  ?wept  down  the  whole 
llie  Carrihtian  Scm,  and,  iiirninj^  with 
fttrejim,  foUtiwcd  the  c*«i?*t  of  North 
n  Xewlounrlland,  anti  finally  crossed 
tic  to  the  shores  nf  Knplnnd.  When 
icd  the  middle  of  tlie  Gulf  stream, 
f  otirront  wjw  three  knots  on  hour, 
|»w  of  Carolina,  the  wind  was  at  iti* 
iTce  fn>n»  the  north,  almost  in  an 
ir<-vtion  to  the  current,  thus  raising  the  |  Huniphrt^ys  „ 
rlwil  jHMph'  (Iciifiht  to  wdl  in  iH-ulie  I  >'"vi«at..r8'  „ 
mountains  high."  When  lie  mount-  1  ,t;ftviu»(i 


M'ell-<liifined  jjeoj^raphic  and  ethnic  ^'roup.  Ifc 
woulil  llieroliin-  c:ill  it  Aino-ja|t(irie^ia,  und  it 
will  include  all  the  Japanese  and  Ainu  i.-*lands 
Cnmi  Formosa  to  KamUchatka.  The  FormnHU 
pe<iplc  are  calleil  by  the  ChintSK  Tai-htkok. 
their  hair  is  short  and  frin;^Mid  on  tlie  forehead, 
behind  it  han^  U«we.  The  language  of  Form€>4a 
or  Tai-wan,  according  U)  .M.  de  U(»sner,  api>ear-i 
to  hv  a  braricli  of  the  Oceanii:.  Thr*  i^'real  work 
of  I Ij iron  William  vnn  llumh*>ldt,  on  the  Kavi 
Hpecch,  li:is  nrti'rdod  the  ini[K)rtant  result  that 
tlie  rescmblaucp  known  to  exist  between 
the  nations  of  the  islands  in  the  jwicifio  Ocean 
termed  Polynesian,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Indian 
Arehip*'lago,  Malacca  and  Madii^iscar,  are  not 
the  etfect  of  casual  intercnursc,  but  are  essential 
affinities,  dee[>ly- routed  in  tlic  construction  of 
those  languire«.  The  Papua  hinguagoa,  or  those 
spoken  hy  tiio  black  and  W(x*!ly-haired  nations, 
are  tor  the  most  part  as  yet  imexploreil.  One 
observation  to  be  made  respecting  them  is,  lliat 
the  dialiM'Ls  of  the  I'apuan  races  ot\en  jtartako 
nioi*e  or  h-sa  of  llie  Polynesian.  Whether  thw 
arl'ies  from  the  ailopLion  hy  the  Pa[>ua  of  the 
Polyn<;sian  vocalnilary  has  not  been  determined, 
th<ni;rh  most  pers^ms  incline  to  this  Inst  opinion. 
It  is  however  now  well  known  tliat  some  black 
natiorw  have  Polynesian  dialects.  The  idiom 
of  the  Fijian  lilandi'r*,  lor  example,  is  properly 
a  dialect  of  the  Polynesian  langua^^c.  Infanti- 
eiile  long  |)rcvailx^  in  Eastern  Polynesia  and 
till  n^cently  in  New  Hebrides.  The  principal 
grouiis  of  <  )eeanica  arc — 
Mnr.iiicsaUds..L.  I3S>'  to  Hl'W..L. 

Society        „     ..  w  t.j  ir^r  ,.    „ 
154*  ,.  iwr  ..    „ 

^  **'!;*■      "  " 

108-  to  173*  „      .. 


San'lwich 
Hervpy 


JO  feet,  he  wiis  on  a  level  with  the 
J  wav<fti  wlien  the  ship  was  at  tiie 
ihe  •'  t^MjgJis/'  Thoy  never  ri^c 
>r  18  fwt  ab«)ve  tlie  oi'can  s  love!  wln'ti 
-(1,  H7),  y»lf  Cftthui/,  I'al.  i,  j>. 
B'tijfi's  /tfju^rt  of  thf.  Hoinhay  Gfi>~ 
Socifi'n  froui' Mtiif  1^-19  to  A*fjttst 
.  ixj  Jifit*  J*hann„  p.  tibo  ;  Mftunfx 
9t4Hfmj4ty,  pp.  I»l,  Jy7-19H,  im». 
,  :2tM,  :i:iO-31  ;  A'inms,  p.  318  ; 
,e.  M.F.,  L.LJK  Vnilr't  Staltn  sall- 
ioM«,  Wnshiiujit^n^  I H5S  ;  Wxhon* 
^  iihif>Jm%hlinq  :  Ailftovt^  />.  240. 
iU'A  inrlud^-^  nil  the.  Indti-Pacifie 
rr  I  im[Kised  t/)  use  the  word 

f  .  j,'reatsoutli-e4ist  insular 

vh  hod*  jnUinaleciUinexions,  gcograjjlii- 
inie,  Willi  A^ta.  It  wnnhl  include  In- 
lelancsia,  Micronesia  and  Polynesia, 
tio  nnrOi-i'ast  chain  tlmt  lies  along 
It,  bncxusu  it  ft>rms  a  cti&tiact  aud 
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Bowditch      „ 

Krieadly       „ 
Kiji  .1 

l?/iiiinmh      „ 
New  Xfftlnnd 
,,    Ilohrideji 
Ilritaimift  IsUU.. 
Chabral 


HiO* 
171* 
173* 
178* 
177* 

1(W 
107* 


175- 


7''tolO"8. 
m%.  18°., 

ift%r2y,. 

l.V3rr    ti. 

14"  30    S. 
O'tolP. 

n* 

12- 

ao- 

19- 
2P 

6-        N. 


MtirNlmll  or  Rjdirk  Isbls.  I'V^' 
—  Tni'nrf\t  Poftftuxia,  p.  1 7o  ;  Tiffrman  ^ 
B^wct'x  Traich  :  (fills  Gems  from  tht  Corttl 
hlamh  ;  fir.  Pritfhiinl  in  Ji/fi.  Brit.  j4m., 
1X47,  pp^  *J4 1-250, 

OCKANUS,  see  Osiris. 

OCIIIC,  Hixn.     Kubus  lasiocnrpus. 

OCllNACE/E,  DO.  An  order  of  plants  com- 
prising 8  species  of  Oclina,  3  spocies  of  Gom- 
phia  and  3  species  of  Enthcnua. 

UCITNA  SQUAftROSA,  Limi. 

U*!wn-wtty,  ,,      I  i^iinuri  Taiunii-chettii,  Tki. 

A  small  but  handsome  U*ce,  growing  io 
south  ei'n  India,  B»  Br» 


OCHTHRLONY. 

TfcHNA  ZKYLANICA,  Lam,  Syn.  of  Gi>m- 

OCIIUA,  or  okro,  AlK-Inioschiw  c^culonttis, 

l)ic«  HibUicm  eaculcniU3  of  nutliors,  a  [iliint  of 

'liicli  tlie  fruit  isKmnl  aa  a  vegetable  in  rho  Kast 

id  Weet  Indies,  thcUnilc'il  States,  and  in  S«mt|j 

lAmcrica,  und   wluch  is  remarkahlr  for  tiip  »i- 

nilarity  of  its  name   lo  the  vegetable   called 

Mira  by  the  Greeks,  hut  which  has  not  been 

Uvertaintxl  by  iKiranistM.  .'Hie  names  by  -which 

iiK  piwlucc  of  the  Ni'W   World  I**  di.stingul-*hed 

in  ilio  workri  of  Mnrcgmvc  and  I'iso  are  Quin- 

inibfj    and     Quipoiubo,     and     in     the    later 

Livorkn    by   tliat    of  (Joiiiho    and  Goiid)aut   or 

Mimbeau.     It  is  pusyibh',  tlierfloro,  tliat  a  claj*- 

sieal  name    wliich  was  \\o\.   t^therwise    engaged 


OCTMmi  BASIUCTM. 

of  the*  Bengal  army,  who  was  Ue^idont  at  Di'llii 
and  nllerwards  I'nnimandotl  in  the  Ne[<iiil  hjt. 
(X:iMrM   ,M)8C.KN1>ENS,    WitMf. 

O.  cri8tatum,  Kun.     I  rieetnuiUiU8indicu5,iSfrRi9. 
U.  indictnn.  Roth.       \  Unn-tuisi,  Beng. 

Grow:!)  in  the  ponta^tda  of  India  and  in  Bmi^ 
gal.  It  has  HinaU  pule  rose-coloured  scentlH 
tlowera. —  Voif/t, 

OCIMUMBASIUCLM.  Buiiai.    Comwaft 
Bfuil,    haa    many  varieties,    differing  in  ihor 
size,  in  the  form  and  colour  of  their  leaves,  kwI 
in  minor  particulars  :  in  their qtialiti*- 
ncarly   alike.     The   «mall   seeds   an 
ctKiling    and    mucilaginous,   and   wm 
^iven  in  p>nojTbtva,  aHor  urime,  an<l 
of  the  kidneys.  Common  sweet  ba*il  is  nut  nu* 


Tenasserim  :  the  varieties  are — 


may  have  been  applied  to  a  now  vepiitable,  and,  I  in   gardcoB,    but  not  met  with  indigemiiM  in 

bus  })een  the  case  in  many  inf*i»nce^,  with- 

Frut  any    attempt    being  made    to    identify  the 

dant   namefl   with    that  wbicli  had    been   do- 

^•rib*.'d  by   clu«sical  authors.     The   okra  plant 

abounds  all  over  tliel-^t  and  West  Indie»*,  and 

OiC  TenaMerim  Provinces. — Kty^ish   Ctfcio- 

.Ji(i»  p,  VA^  ;  Moson. 

OCU(K>Yiyr,  Hkno.     Monnda  tinctoria. 


OCHIiE,  Ucd. 

:jrih-t'u,                  CmK. 

Ri'd-cliulk 

led  fMJuv,                  KXG. 

Hole, 

tctldlo. 

yel!t»w  ochre. 

U»iwig-t'u.             <•-'""• 

Sonag&roo 

ewdiH',           Gtnf..,lIiKD. 

EXQ 


Tkl. 


tv*r.  (a)  O.  pilosum,  Stmth., 

O.  minimum,  liurm.  not/.. 
0.  hi^piduni,  Lam. 

Hnbuk,  Au. 

Biibui-tulsi,  llixu. 

Growji  throuifhout  India 


O.  liiRpiilulnni^&AMi 
0.  cilmlujii;  /Toni 
Bn^ilicuui      imhruflL 

Riban,  IhuK. 

Niu-bu,  ,, 

It  han  ftmall  vliile 


flower^,  the  whole  plant  \a  oromatic  and  fnijiran^ 
the  Boeds  steeped  in  water  hwcII  inU}  a  jtlcasuil 
jolly,  which  i:^  donmlceiit  and  nouri>ihin>!,  luij  il 
utied  by  tlio  nuliveM  in  case?  uf  oktarrh,  dionbu* 
I  and  chn>nic  dy.ientcry.     It  \9.  common  in  I'ffpet 
I  India,  and  very  common  as  a  wood  over  afi 
'  Kajwarra.     The  green  leavi-s  have  a  deiiouvi 
An  earthy  mixtiu-oof  alumina,  whca  oxide  |  j^^^^.j,^  ^.^actly  like  verbena,  the  seeds  a«  d- 
fof  iron,  and  oUier  Bubstanco-s,  found  in  beda  tn  ;  ceedingly  mucibginous  and  sometimes  u«a  m 
ous  partH  of  England,  India  on  the  Con-  j  ^  aemtilccnt.     The  dried  plant  prcnnts  hm 
ncnt,   &c.     It   ifl   pcnerally   of  a  yellow   or  ,  ^pp^^^^i^j^g  >,^^  ^^^     The -wL.  ar^  ominatti, 
rown   colour,  but  is  sometime*   reddened  by.    j„,j  ^^  ^  y^xnneix  to  relieve  altor-]«un». 


Mir.^.  O.  antMtnm,  Smth.    Bosdlicum      ritrstuB, 
U.  bAailicum,£.noti/w/vi.  RtaiifL 

Sw*eflt  BAfiU. 

A  native  of  Persia,  with  amuU  while  floirfliii 
aromatic  and  fragrant 


vnr.y.O.  ^\&hn\X\m\^  lienth. 


dcinalion.     It  isprcpan-d  for  u^  by  gi-inding 

iid  eJutrialion  ;  and  is  employed  as  an  ingrc- 
mt  in    painter'.-*  colour.s   i»  tlie    polishing  of 

lotaia   and  stone--*,   and    for  other   purposes. 

rhre  sometimes  ccmtaiiu*   a    Ultle   calcaroous 

latter  and  magnesia.     The  oxide  of  iron  may 

•cur  in  so   large  a  proportion    that  the   oclire  I  O.  rwitpiivlloium.    liaib. 

Peonies  an  ore    of  tliat  uietal.     In    England,  {  O.  int^-Kemmum.      WiUde 
^brc  ifi  fomidin  beds  i*ome  feet  thick,  generally  i       A  native  of  Guinea,  Bengal,  and  Penaug 
ibove  ibe  oolite,  and  co^ereil  by  sandstone  and    has  smallish   white  flowers.     The  whole 

lartzotfc  sands  more   or  Icse  ferruginous,   and  |  is  very  aromatic  and  fragrant. 

•conipjinicd  by  grey  plastic  clays  of  a  yellowish 
reddish  colour.     All    Uicse  substances  enter 


O.  lancrolatuiii.Airitfsi 
(iulal-tulfli.        Bjexo. 


var.  t.  0.  thyrsiflorum,  Benq.  X^  i2ari.,  Jiwf. 
A  plant  of  the  peninsula  ai  India,  with  smftlt 


to  the  com[K»ition  oi  the  ochres.    The  ochry    ^^^  ^-^^j^  (iowci's,  the  whole  plant  very  an^roilio 
irtlis  arc  ground  under  e*lge  millstones  and    jind  fragrant.     The  following  arc  synonym*  0( 
hUriated  for  use  :  lh«t  yellow  ochres  may  he  ^  ^y^^  ^i^^^^.^  varieties. 
.auged  intD  re<l  or  rwldish  brown  by   calcina-  |  ^^  ^^ 

>u,  whereby  iho  iron  is  raised  to  a  higher  |  yn,^. 'sij^hSsferum,   „ 
Tee  of  oxidation.   Native  rc<l    ochre  is  also  i  Ik0«.lc,  „ 

IW   red    chalk   and    rcddlo  or   bole.     ■y^^A'::':!:^:::^:^^....  Z 

ires  arc    used  iw  pigments,  and  m  Linna,  as  i  |j,jt,uj  ^^j^,^  ■  v.ti»*\. 

Icr  to  burns,  scald?,  itchy  and    .s<ib«i,  l>Pit. 

,pty,„      .S™.VA',  W.,.  Mat.  M^l..  I  «;-';-»■»-  '^-'j,'^-; 
rltif.  Tot.  1,   p,ld\K  Ni.u-bu, 

tjijY,  Sir  OaVIPv  a  pmenU  officor  I  Kiu-lni:  I»«ban  Blittli,  PKk». 
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Angtinlit  lotnt'UkkanJ'nL 

Tiir^h-khiiiiUMtn 

Bvninj-misLik. 

Maniirikx, 

Xbt.-Vi, 

SuMuniln-lalo, 
Tumut  putchi, 
rftitliitmh  f'hixldt, 
Rudm  jmlii :  Vi>|iuUu 

Bhu  tuljuf. 


T 


*>CIMUM  S^VNCTTTM. 

t  ui  uut  puctAJbte  to  (Imtiii^ui^h  tlio 
tnriicuteH   by  Hif^m. —  Drg,  (/Hfuiutjh- 

p.  4!J2-y3  ;  Mason  ;  2nnnf„  (Jen,  Mtd, 
JIMI  ;   J^-^K  Fl.  ftul.  ;    r-rtiV/r. 

I'M  CANUM,  Sivu.,  linl».? 

O.  arapficitnuni.  Lrttn. 
O.  incanei»reufl,  Mttrt, 

Viic-     '■■':■■.  Sax*. 


keoia.  B.,  L. 

i>] ;  Wild  mint,       KuU^  Tvj, 

Kxo. 

hroaf  llicHnuitft,  Madugaacar,  E.  Indies 
.-»  ;  in  Iniliu,  itsHnil)  tilxmt  a  foot  high, 
T«wn  in  mUJvi'  frarik-n:*.  Flowers  wliitt, 
w*  n  mrtit  plc'isiini  nnnnatic  tante  uiid 
ic  juJi'c  i«  ^nven  to  children  in  cfyUU 
PXtoiit  of  a  teu-spooniul  twice  chiily. 
id  IcarrH  are  a-ncd  a^  a  Kub.-*iitutc  Jijr 
igfutit^hiifXff,  p,  593  ;  HuttleU, 
VM  CILIATUM,  //or«.  Syn.  of  O. 
,  Pttrtit.,  Linn. 
UM  FKinE.SCEN3,  Burm,    Syu,  of 

Um.  Linn, 

VM   GLABKATUM.  lientJi.   Syn.  of 

Mlilicuin.  Hnrm,,  Liitn, 

l"Si  GUATISSIMUM,  Linn. 

iro,  Lattt.,  IVif^fi.  \  O.  xoylaiiicuni,  BrilM 

Hnfn.  I  Ram  tnUi,  lltxn. 

RpeciM  i«  ciiltiviitoil  n«kr  templca.    It 
k'  ur  jKile  yellow   Hower^  with   u  very 
msrnHici.'.— ^rVit.  J/i-i^  Top.,  p.  2<M). 
131  msPmUM.  /.dm.,  and  O.  htmu- 
IwtA.,  are  sva«.  r»f  ().  s:incltuu,  Linn. 
\XrS\  MICRANTHUM,  WiWt. 

Stfh,  j  o.  tiHjntnnitin,  Jlnok. 

nmi  phuir  nfN.  Aniirieii. 
UM  MINIMUM,  B»rm.     Biish  basU. 
IK'ininni  h:i.silicuni.  Ltntt. 
UM  SANCTUM,  Ai/Hi. 


and  19  f;rrown  in  tlio  court  yard  oi  almost 
ftvwy  vaishnaTxi  hntiso,  however  small.  It* 
i*oot  Ls  made  into  hcrnU  and  worn  round  t)ie  necka 
and  aniw  of  the  Vi-^hnii  brahmini*.  Tho  vaat  of 
the  [ilant  is  given  in  deco(!tion  in  fevois,  half  a 
tea-cm>rid  twice  daily.  The  hriihiniamwe  it  in 
their  Jxineral  ceremonies.  TheMalaysaUistrew 
it  over  the  graves  of  their  dead.  lu  the  Dekkan 
it  is  grown  in  almost  every  native  garden,  and 
is  uaed  for  varioiu  purpoeies  by  Europeans  for 
rtavouring  sauce^t,  wine  or  vinegar.  It  is  seen 
about  the  temples  of  hind<>o«,  where  it 

*'  wnvea 

lis  fla^ant  hlustionifl  u'er  their  praves." 
In  Pejju,  it  is  steeped  in  water  ami  drunk  as  a 
idierbct.  'Die  leaves  have  a  pleasant  nmniatic 
4niell  and  tu^te,  and  are  used  a^  ^t'Otnaeliics. 
and  in  the  caturrlw  of  children.  The  Kcefls  are 
mucilac^inous  and  are  used  in  gonorrh(!ea. — Dri. 
Ii<xvf>uiffh\%  /v.  Intl.  ;  O'^iuttu/hnifMStf^  p.  40S  ; 
Ainit.  Mat.  Mr^L,  p.  14^^;  /M^-^*//;  RiJtUU  ; 
Mason;  Cat.  M.  Kv,,  IS^T  :  I't^fflCs  Hdnrl- 
book\  Vol.  i.  p.  30G  ;  GenL  Mfti.  Tup.^  p.  2()0. 

(X'lMUM  THYHSIFUDUUM,  JUnth,    Syn. 
of  vur.  O'imum  bjisilicmn,  UuEU.,  Linn, 

OCIMUM  TOMKNTOSUM,  J^tm.,  Sprcny. 
Syn.  of  Ocimum  Kinctuin,  Linn, 

vX:iMUM  TUBKROSUM. 
Ku-ton^. 

Its  root  ifl  used  for  food  in  Java,  Sco  ConVoI- 
vuln»  batatas. 

OCIMUM  VILLOSUM»  Ro^x^*.  WfN.lly  basil. 


ren-wing-ttlunn,      hriuc. 
"i'ubisi.  Tab.,  Tbi„ 


Ariikkarm.  Trl, 

Ttlla  ffiiggoro  chottu,  ., 


ni,  Hmth. 
Xiw^vjxi.  Lam. 
ItmiU),  Lmn. 
rww.   Uunn. 

ralcniiiHom.'SVir. 
i.  A  a. 


"■w^. 


Biuilicum         ii^^ate, 
Humph. 
nectnmlhiis      mono- 
chi»rmu,  Spr. 


NaiU  t[rla^1x,  Malkai-. 
Tku 
Bkxo.    Kritthtift  tulsi,    Maijui. 
I'urnA.-^  SrjraAai     Sk^m. 
RtnoL.    Arj>ikii«  „ 

iHjtL     Kull-uiitAnrtulsi,  Tam., 
Esu.  Tku 

lia^il,        t.       Kri'ihmt  tuliu>ii         Tri» 
niKii.     Nnllii  Kig^rii,  „ 

pinnt  «U;.'htIy  art)iiiiiiit.*,  prescribed  by 
HI*   in   deciH'lioti   in   the  bowel  eoin- 
iTtr^'hinj;  chiJdren.     Every  vaishnnva 
J  liuil  in   its  parterre,  which  is 
■  Ity  the   fiiinily,   and  \a  encir- 
ly  in  ihe  morning  and  worshipped. 

Tfw  [(not. 
Jar.        Drx.  |  Tuliuwe  vajT.  Tax. 

The  liratif. 
DrK.  I  Tulat>«e  va>T  niaiini.  Tam. 
pbuit  ii  «UTed    (o   ViAiinUi    held 
vcacratiou  by  all  Im  I'ullowera, 
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Cultivated  in  gardens  and  near  tcraplca. 
;  An  aromatic  herb,  leaves  used  for  seascnings, 
I  of  easy  cultivation.  In  all  Omrti*  of  Justice, 
llie  hindoos  are  sworn  by  these  leaver,  which 
arc  pUiced  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  a 
Brahmin,  who  repeati?  the  prescribed  oath,  and 
at  tlic  teiTuiiiatitin  they  are  miieticated  and 
tswallowed.  A  good  number  of  tlic  ftpecies  of 
thid  geniw  are  used  in  cof»kcr)'. — Ci<,il.  Med, 
Top.,  p.  Ufi>;  Joffiffj.  Sec  Vegetablea  of 
Southern  India. 

OCUDOMA,  a  genu,-*  of  anta.  See  Anla. 
OCOTEA.  Species  of  Ocotea  extend  Irom 
SyUict  to  Deyra  Dlioon,  and  ascend  to  7,000 
feet.  The  fruit,  ^watithw  nut<«,  or  Pichurim 
I  beans,  would  be  wortli  examination.  The  Massoy 
barkof  commerce  w  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is 
light,  soft  to  the  touch,  in  long,  convex  frag- 
ments, covered  with  an  epidermic  of  a  whitish 
grey  colour,  with  numerous  liclieus,  internally 
reddish,  tl-wue  rather  gpongy,  brittle,  fracture 
irregular,  thickntAs  not  sur|ja*«ing  two  lines. 
Taste  pungent,  bitter,  and  jteppory,  odour 
strongly  that  of  sassafras,  with  a  trace  of  nutmeg. 
The  natives  of  India  attribute  tonic  projKirties 
to  this  bark;  ii  is  rich  in  csdeutial  oil,  and 
proceeds  from  a  lolly  luid  robust  tree,  vcr^ 

0  lt>3 


mvM. 


ocTupo&rojE. 


mmion    hi    Svvt   Guinea   and   in   .Inva.    M.    lunl.  hulHirig  it  benr,  it  can   n.»  Imi;,'.' 


(jIuilBiurt  }\m  'lotvutol  in  llii."  hark  llic   vnhiiii- 
dubsUiucf  piX'vioasly  nhscrvotl  in  iln-  |iiclmi'iiji 


tlir  titiiiT  nf  a  ruwiii}; 
the  animal  as  :i  wiif 


inn,  but  if*  (-*ni| 
Thene   sails   nw 


boan,     I'V- :uUU  N>  the  iirocedin^Tttrtirlw  I.rid;  that,    when    turneil     W-kwards    and 


notices  (il'two  inoro  !«|K'ci«g  of  (M^te.i,  ami  tlirei' 
r  Litwoa,  liul  their  iirMpertics  are  not  of  niatt-^ 
d  ienporLinco. —  O'ShnwjhnviMff^  jtji.  540-547. 
OCK-SKIJ,  i.r  Wu-Kin,  rhrce  iinltintlH  on  ihe 
east  ctxwt  til"  Cliina,  tin-  wtstom  and  larirwl  of 
which  id  in  Ui.  24'"  51^'  N.,  I.mp.  1  U»"  27^'  E. 
(xn'OPODII).!-;  a  faniilv  ..f  CVphaloixMlous 
nihisca  which  may  be  tliiw  Hhown  ; 
Clabb  I. — CephaIop<-»fla,  (V|ilial(>j)ocl*. 
Ordkh  I. — liibranohiata. 
Sectklv  a.     Oct«ij)ii(hi. 
FvMiLir  I.     Arjronautidie. 

^/atttf.~Ar(conautA.    Arp:*innut  tn  jmner  fuiilor ; 
rwrm/,  4  9[h,/tMtit^   L  gp.  Ayw.  uCthiiH 
nniililui*. 
Kamilv  il.     Octnpodidrc. 
frVrtz-zvi-^tk^topus,  !"(■*'.  +1  sp.  .Vf/rt.  oisltipus. 
Suh-1/matA.    'rri'iurfcUtpUfi,  r<v*.  2  sp. 

Vinni-M^iMiw-",  rituivd  ocUjpus,  rec.  1  ep. 
I*.  Ciirdifnrtnttt. 
KIHune.  rw.,  J  H[M.«eiv«>. 
iMmitotithiti,  rrv.  I  spucifO.    C.  Miilleri. 
r]uh)nuxl8,  rec.  tt  hih^cios. 

rn>i"ca*>r  Owt-n  ^li^^dc3  tliL'  Octopodf*  into 
two  {7i*ou|rt  nr  tamilit'^,  the  Tcslaoea  and  tliu 
Ninla.  The  'IVvUicva  coiwwt  o!  Uio  ^^tMuTa 
\  oautik  and  Ilfllemphon.  0(  Ar;;<>naiitji, 
^ '  id  aperies  '>ccur  in  the  [*ca8  uii  ihe  wnith 
nnd  faat  ul'  Atia,  viz.,  A.  aryo  ;  n»rnu  ;  rvm- 
biiim  ;  gondola  ;  hian.s ;  tliaiLstruin  ;  tubcr- 
culata  :  and  vitrca.  A.  ar;^  ha.s  been  from  the 
t'Uriie;*t  peHrxls  an  object  ol'  inttrc^t  tn  zooli  rf(iAL\ 
in  conscf^nencf  of  the  account^t  of  itji  Kiuhn-Iike 
lufcbit4  haiidLrd  duwn  to  lu  Ironi  xVri^totle, 
IMiuy,  /!Clian,  Oppian  and  others — and  in  oon- 
iienoe  of  the  diirercncG  of  nj*inion  cnter- 
ncd  with  repird  to  the  inhabit;int  of  tho 
Shell  by  nuturaltHts ;  i<onn;  hi»ldin;i  that  thr 
ccplialojHKl  tound  in  it  was  a  mere  parasito  or, 
even  worse,  a  jtinito  that  had  dc^troyetl  Oiq 
li^dtiniaU;  tm^^^^  and  ixwsewod  hiiiuHdl'  ol'  tiie 
nhell ;  and  others,  that  iho  animal  wiw  the  law- 
ful jKwwj-air  and  ordinal  onnjitructor  of  it.  In 
ISSfi  Madftimt  Jeannctti'  Tower  laid  before  the 
Aoademy  at  Catania  hrr  '  Oworvaziimc  Fwiche 
«opra  il  I'ulpo  de  I'Aj-pjnauta  Ar;;;^i/  Lii  which, 
after  a  long  and  careful  course  of  in'pury,  she 
mentioned  that  it  constnicta  iU  own  shell. 
The  Arvonaui  ia  ftimif>hed  with  eight  nrra*,  hav- 
ing on  each  two  rows  of  snr.ktrs  ;  the.  first  tn'o 
0  are  more  nibust  tlian  tJic  others,  and 
t]d  be  BO  lK*caiwc  they  *ervc  la  niastd  Ut 
^'iila,  which,  .■•pread  out,  act  betfore 
mich.  At  the  hum  they  have  on 
ioi  AidfJi  till!  doubly  row  of  Ruekera, 
other  f\x  ;  but  from  the  inferior  row, 
I  an  inch  fnni;  (Im  b;iac  in  adult«i,  u 
'^irrviwi'd  i!i'''iil'ranr  1m  _'iiw  to  develop  it- 
CJLten*!-  ;h  i'lXT  oa  the  lip  uf  the  arm, 

Jti  o 


^hc 


a;:,niin,-it  the  slioll,  they  c^in  otitjrejy 
pnjttM't  it.  The  true  »»ffiee  of  tUe^ 
that  of  keeping  thenwelve*  apjilied  to  thr 
at  all  tinu'H,  in  rc3er>v  for  the  moment  wh< 
animal,  eominjjr  to  the  i*urfa<reof  the  w»t«Trf 
moved  theui.and,  spreading  them,  nuju-:* 
«aiJ«.  In  i'a<!t,  the  scries  of  Muckers  of  the  nil^l 
ttrnw,  wlun  the  memlrninv  of  the  sailsi^ 
about  the  shell,  in  placed  exactly  »»ver  th 
of  it  in  auch  a  manner  that  eiu-h  sucker  e*> 
jnmda  to  each  jwint  in  which  the  rilw  of 
i*heU  terminate,  until  they  n-Jvch  tlie  tw* 
girw  of  the  Mpind.  Captain  IMiilip 
Kin^',  K.N.,  durin;;  \m  well-known  v<m 
met  witli  sjtecimen.s  uf  Arj/itriania.  < 
patsaye  from  SantiiH  u*  St.  ratlierine\ 
rih""  »mth,  he  cauffht.  a  Dolphin  ^0»ryi 
the  maw  of  which  wiw  found  filltvl  with  sIm 
Arjr\»iiautu  tuberculosa,  (^Arula  of  OwrtiJ 
all  containing  the(Jctopiw  fwyilnK;  tlukt  ha«  i 
alwayi^  ibund  ha  its  inlmbitant.  M*vA 
specimens  were  crmihed  by  tlic  mirr*iw 
into  the  j<t*Mnach,  but  the  smaller  ones 
ijuite  jM.'rfcct,  and  to  itome  of  them  wasi 
nidu*  of  tyvv,  which  wujs  de|>o«iuiI  lietwitciit 
animal  and  the  spire.  The  ahelb 
-^ize  fruni  two-tliirds  »'f  an  inch  to  twoajid 
inchcjj  iu  lenjrth  ;  e^tch  euntjiincil  JUi  tict 
the  bulk  and  ehajie  of  which  wrre  so  c^iui)ii 
adapted  to  that  of  the  .-diell,  Uial  it 
an  if  the  shell  iiicrease<l  wiili  the  itniiuaTi' 
gn»wth.  In  no  specimen  did  there  iippear  tf*  U 
any  connection  bt'tween  the  animal  and  ibd 
ithell.  Several  siRreiu-*  arc  already  knowa 
inhabitants  of  tlie  seas  of  worm  latitudes, 
littoral  and  [Hdiij^ic  : 

Elotlonc  (AruU'itlc  ;  Uiwh), — Armflprovi^ 
with  a  sin^jle  series  of  sHTwilf  ucoUibula. 
K.  ventriu^i   (Octiipus  veutrir>»HiiH, 
Body  short,  ntund,  tlie  I'ijrht  ornut  co 
at  their  Iwv«k-  by  a  membrane. 

Oct*»pas,  L'lm,  XXoXvirtiVS,  fstnch.  [ts 
ar*»  piMvidc'i  with  a  double  alteraale 
of  jioftiile  ncetabula. 

O.  vulgaris  (Se])ia  octop™lia,   Littn. ; 
oeU>piLH,    Gtfwl.      Body   short   nnd    ovid, 
oiglu  ariud  couucut«d  at  their  liftM-  by  a 
uieiubnine. 

Madame    Phwer   writing   on    the  hnitiiA 
the  PouliH!  or  Cuttle,  mcDtions  Uiat  int<»  oni»  iif 
her  a«piaria  j*be  liad  put  n  living  I'inn.i 
udherin;;  t*j  a  fraipnent  of  rock  :  this  a<, 
also  contained  an  Octopiw  vtilgaria  nod  i^.'\u^i 
living'  le!*taciH>u:i  molluseii.     On.-  d.ty  Av  fsiw 
llittl  the  Poul|)e  wofl  boll!  ^\ 

in  one  of  its  aniw,  and  i    i      ■         i    nj, 

which  was  o{»etuiig  its  vnlves.    As  aoon  as  they 
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lriy«|N'h.  \\u-  I'nui|M!,  with  im  I'l'liKU 
I^Miiptitmlu,  (Wiii-'ril  the  tUmw    hv-  i 
T?jo  vaJvc*,  prt'vciuiii>r  tii<i  riiiim   i'roui 
Uirrn  Aintiti,  wlicn  the*Jf'to|>usset  about  i 
ing  the  nioUtiHC.      T)ienu\t  thiv  t!ihi*i4:tw  ' 

\ytr.  crtali   *onii?   Telliiw,   llicu  ^ejirch 
am>iiJgi«t  tither  dlu^Ils,  ninl   ilrmUy  strutch  \ 
^%v^f  u*  a  Tritjnn  uixlilVruni.     Thi?   Triutii 
1.1I  IialC  tlic  btniy  Jrt»m  iUshcll,  no  ilt»ul>t  | 
ftli.-    i..i>t„im^.   ^|f  giitug   Ui  Witk   iLh  JiumI,  I 
^K■  sjiraiijr  uptm  it,  oiid  stim)iiiuJe«J  \ 
t  III- itiTtia ;  tJn'  Mnliib/Kt  ri;tire<l  procipi- , 
into  iti!i  alioU,  nnd  in  cUtMiui;  tliin  with  iu 
ilum,  piiit'lu-tl  the  fNiiut  til'une  o\'  tlu-  ariiu* 
I'«»ul^H?.  which,  by  Btrng^liii^',  at  1:^*1   \iii\ 
arm  in  (he  shell  olthi.' Triltm.  TIic 
'thf  Puuli*?  is  such,  that  milwithsland- 
uiitlanro  ofnoiiriithiiKMit  witli  which 
Itnl  il,  she  was  t\ini|tcllod  to    rciunvi* 
ai^uorium,  ur  it  would  li»vc  devoured 
Insca.     So  i^cat  id  itjf  vnracity  tliat 
attat'lv  mu4i,  tear;*  awa^'  hi**  lU-.-*!!,  iiud 
^ln  tlie  jKvrt  of  Mi^vina.  tlicy  iwcur  in  •p'eat 
ol"  Iiti-]^*slze.  Uni'Oclopiw  (.hinen- 
k\  by  .\iiuiii»  was  »\\  Ich;!  iVnin  tip 
of  iIjc  amis. —  I'uifti'/i'/t  uf  thf  Afitintture 
iJSmnjU,  Voi.  If  p.  lU<i  ;   Muilame  JeancHf 
\  ifl  //k  AnnaU  anr/  Miitfuziiie  of  Natut'<tl 
Hiuj.  ('tfc.  ;     Wooffv^anfit  Hrcrnt  and 
;  /niiian    FiM  ;   <iJ.  -^</«m«'  Traveh 
ijtan  nnd  MiitwJiouria,     Set*  Mitthisc^i. 

'YIN»I>A,    a  t^Mitw    of  ;iwift-UhH«d   crabrt 
Il  run  with  swilliu'M.--  on  Icvfl  sand. 
Oinliiuiujn,  Eilum.^  Miuiritius. 
•Iiricii,  Hitrii.,  OdWiica. 
.'Hit-iplitholjun,    JCihi^.^    Efcypt,   Mauri- 
liut.  .Yew  Hniliiiitl.  ^ 

brevic-jriiis,  JCiiivt.^  Ka^t  Inthus. 
uiAtrnK't'tii^  Jjltt'n.,  KcuhI  fudicH,  Umzil. 
(*ru«LiU-'(!a, 

CYK»DE  COUDATA.nyn.  of  Gei^arcinu^ 

[*A,  S%it.v.  A  fcrr)'  boat. 
lAIXAM,  VLaleal. ('<TU,Tfti>iialhim,  Gtvrt. 
*1>AL.VP(J]£K  liattio,  fought  oil  the  4th  Dec. 

'ASvSl,  a    hind<x)   scot,  foimde-d  by  Srct— 
_»»n  of  Nanuk.      The   rtc^H    iti    widely 
id  nil  arc  pnmd  of  ttiuir  cimnection 
TfUkhM. 
DAY  OfU  «f  (VKihin,  ifl  extract*,'*!  from  u 
pr  of  chat  iianio  and  given  U*  cattle  when 
wiirkc*d.     It  if^lU  lU  ^<  aunad  a  ^uort.    It 
■at  to  thu  Gxhibitit>ii  uf  ibol. 
'OA,  a  river  of  Itewah. 
H)A-MAKAM,  Tim.  '/  A  tree  of  Travan- 
H  ffvt  in  circumfi-roiicv,  wood  of  a  dark 
r,   u*cd   fijf  lent-ix-gs,  iiiaUutu,  &c,  ;  very 

4*AGA.  Tab.?     A  wood  of  Travan- 
lUrk-hniwn  colour.     Used  for  cum- 
bmldiiig  purfwecs. — Cul.  Frith. 
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( *l  )KVIH  « )U,    siH.'    Mahiatla    ^^ovorutiicnt, 
Ufijpiit^iti.'ih. 

<)i)|  AL,  -cf  K**liiifr<»o. 

n|»|\,  a  deity  of  the  Sc4Uidinaviant) ;  Oilin," 
like  /eii£t  wud  the  iEthcr.  Sco  Hindoo,  Sacri- 
fic-e»  8a!i. 

<)]>iNA  I'UMATA. 


H'ocHliah  WiH>d, 


E.H(; 


KctriUtl,  nAvx,HKAt«. 

Ilfk  ipiHs.  IIIr  KiLAsHiniiii, 
I'UIikm  HuTUw. 

l«Hlm;  JHIdf  „ 

Ani  tjuimk,  Tam. 

tJixitiy  luiirani,  „ 

ti>Xi[Dptkrui  t'hottu,      Titi^ 


.flfivthvii  miirum,  Tak. 
I  -.»/.C.  C. 
OUINA  \V0|>II:K,  /?o.Wi. 
IMiutitikiL,  Nulditiln".!,    Ukah. 
Ilnan  bui,  y,i\  bliiiv,  Nii  lno. 

It  CUM. 

KumlKil,  CiiKirAii. 

lUtriii,  „ 

Kutilu,  „ 

Kiioiiil,  Ht!ni.«  Juki  vm. 

M^H^-vr,  Maiiii. 

A  hiDA-'  tree  whicli  ;^rowi*  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  'iAhun\  of  Ceylon,  up  Xa>  an  elevation  t>f 
UoUiMt-et,  It  is  a  native  of  moimt;iino!w 
district.^  in  the  [mdnflula  of  Iiiilia,  (n''>wf«  in 
0>inibatore,  and  is  found  in  the  ctmul  jungles 
iif  the  Bombay  prt?«idency.  In  (he  Mzulriut 
(iredidency  it  is  gr*»wii  from  cuttin^rs  and  pbint- 
wl  in  avenuca,  hut  it  yields  no  Hhade  in  the  hnt 
wtyilher,  hein^  without  leiives  till  June.  The 
tree  ii*  ralJier  rojututm  on  the  bills  of  Itritinh 
Uuruiah^  I'lie  l)oarl-wo«KJ  in  rod  and  L*  useil 
f(ir  slieatliH  of  swords,  itpear  handle:!!, oil  prcA^s 
and  rice-iioundeitf-  A  cubic  llxH  weighs  (!/>  Ih.*. 
In  a  l'ull-;:rown  tr<'e  on  ^ku\  .soil  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  tothe  tir:4t  biandiUyO  iavt, 
and  the  avera;/e  ^'irih,  imuwured  at  0  fei*t  fhuu 
the  gniuiul,  i.*  \'J  feet.  It  nclU  in  Pegu  at  12 
aniuis  |K.'r  cubic  foot.  The  wimhI  in  wry  dilil- 
ciilt  to  sea.sou,  re.|uirin|^  to  be  kept,  even  in 
planks,  2  or  *1  years  :  hut^  unce  well-^easuned, 
it  is  a  close-;.'rained,  beautiful  wood,  well  adapt- 
ed for  cahinrt-makiny  purpL>ses,  thecentralvred- 
di'ih  portidiift  in  particuhu*.  It  is  a  mro  tree  in 
MiuTce  anil  llaznra.  It,  nr  annlher  species, 
occuTf*  quite  cojiaimu  fnHii  Mouhoein  Ut  Toun- 
goo,  wliere  it  yi(dih4  a  valuable  tiinher.  It  i& 
much  used  at  SbawayjL,')'en,  iu  the  maniUacturo 
of  oil  pre.-is<irt  and  iice-|»oundi'rs.  The  tr<.x' 
Nomrtimtw  attains  a  girtli  of  twelve  feet.  A 
cnasitlerable  ipmntity  of  mun  oxudtj*  from  the 
trunk  of  this  iroe,  which  the  natives  ut<e  :is  a 
medicinal  application.  It.s  ^'uin,  tlie  Kania  ni- 
K(«>nee  ^»?»d,  also  H^ni-jiiifina,  riweuibU-s  Uo,- 
true  jrtim  ambic  Itoth  iu  api>earance  and  pro- 
Iiortiu-*,  and  is  often  Ijirgely  mixed  up  with  the 
Kast  Imlia  \^i\n  arabic  of  commerce,  which 
olWn  citntjuns  gums,  collected  indwcriminalvly 
from  a  number  of  different  trees,  iiieludini^ 
several  species  of  Ac:icia,  Odiua  wodinr,  and 
Feronia  elephantuni.  In  some  places  it  is  lopped 
for  fo«hler.  The  gum  is  used  in  cloth-priuling, 
also  by  weavers  for  slill'ening  tlioir  ihreiul, 
aud  is  given  in  asthma,  and  as  a  c*»rdial  to 
women.  It  aHccuds  the  s1o|«'j*  of  lUc  moun- 
kains  ia  the  Bbabur  forests  of  Kuiuuou,  altuiLia 
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u.  height  of  1:2  u>  15  It'LH  clour  nf  lu'iiiichcM  with  '  ami   Suuf^ha,  of  which    tho 


ft  (jirth  oi'  4  Toet.  In  tliu  Siwulik  ru^loii  *>(  the 
I'luijab,  up  to  near  tiie  IrnliiK  nin\  noar  tlit?  Salt 
liiiiiLn;,  to  a  height  nt'  ;J,o(M»  tn  4.000  let- 1,  tlii>* 
trfv  attiuti^  a  consul.*rible  size.  The  outer  wijod 
U  liahle  to  ho  attat'kiMl  willi  woniis  the  inner  \» 
rlnrk-cokmred  antl  tolcrahly  durable  and  i-*  a-*ed 
il.nUir  I'rnmea.— C«^.  Cut.  Kt\  lh«2;  lUnles 
AfSS.;  Thomjiions MSS.  :  Thw.  N,*.  PI.  Xr*jl, 
p.  7(^ ;  Orn.  Jtaxft.,  V'fi'jt^  ^S^jht^  CUf/fivrn, 
(V&AifON,  Jlnitnn^  Bcatulit^  (XSfMHykufjtBi/t  p. 
:;7'),  find  ./.  h,  StfH'iti't,  ;..  4t>. 

ODOAKDO    BARBOSA,  a    gentleman  of 
Li^Utn,   who,   in    his   v<>nlli,   tnivollc*l    in   the 


repro-'icmfd  aA  a  iijuijile.  The  bit 
ol'  die  Jaganuth  tigures  \a  |>n.i\tsi 
dotiht  by  their  adoption  a**  tl»e  ro 
ut"  the  hrahinanif-al  avatar  of  Bud 
annual  utniunar?)  nf  Miithuni  an 
Tbc  jMiIitieal  liniiu  nf  Orisaa  undi 
jxwerful  kin;;s»  are  «iid  to  huvo  « 
tlie  Ho»>y;bIy  and  Damuda  rivers  oa 
and  tj>  tlie  Godaviu-i  on  the  ^outk 
ancient  pmvinre  i*i  Odra-tle^cl,  or  (J| 
limited  to  the  valley  of  tlie  Muhani 
the  lower  counse  of  the  Suvarnit-rili 
It  coniprl'*cd  the  whole  nf  tin?  pre-tei 


Ka^t.  and  he  appears  l»>   liave  visited   Midacca  I  of  Katak  (CiiLtack)   and   Sanibluilp 
before  it  wan  taken   by  tlio  I'orluj;ue.4t'  in  loll,  i  |xirtiiHi  of  Medinipur.     It  was   htmn 


iJe  wrote  a  book  in  loJO.  In  151M  he 
jointxl  Magellan  and  ivjw  trejicheroiialy  mur- 
dered in  ir>:il  by  the  native*  of  Zid)ii,  t)ne  of 
ibe  riiJIippincsi,  four  ilaysf  after  the  ^eat  Navi- 
gatur  ba<i  HutTercd  a  like  futc. — /iiX  bmwy,  p.  lUO. 

OIKK  »JATEE.  IIiNin    .hwticia  eebolium. 

OlXMHJAII  VKNUA.  Tam.?  A  «tronK  good 
wowl  of  'rravancoTO,  of  a  dark-bniwn  i*i>lour, 
specific  gravity  0-.S53.  4  feet  in  circumference, 
and  40  lV*ct  long ;  lued  for  wheeU,  guu  car- 
&c.— C'yf.  /'V.'M. 

ODOUIC'LIS,  a  friar,  who  viaited  many 
irts  of  the  e:wt.  He  conunenerfd  hi«  travels 
1:M8,  and  died:it  Padua  in  VSM.  From  the 
luthern  part  of  tbe  coast  of  Oifoinandcl,  he 
iK*ec<led  by  a  navigation  of  twenty  day;*,  to  a 
tuntry  named  I^mori  (perhaps  a  corruptinn  of 
Arabian  j\l-rami,>  to  tlie  sonthwaitl  uf 
wbiob  i)«  amither  kingtlom  named  Sumoltniv 
nd  I'liMU  tlienoe  a  birge  island  named  Java. 
|i«  at'-count,  which  was  delivered  orally  Ui  tlie 
?rw»n  by  whom  it  was  written  di>wu,  U  ex- 
•niely  meagre  and  uiwiitisfacttjry. — Mor$(lent 
^Utotif  of  Suinatra^  p,  7. 
OUiL\  or  Orissa.  General  Cunningham 
»li«'ves  that  the  kingdom  of  U-cha,  or  Oda, 
tken  of  by  Ilwen  Thsang,  corresponds  exactly 
ith  tho  nnxleru  i>nirince  of  Odra,  or  Oriwta. 
the  time  of  that  budd'hist  pilgrim,  the 
ovince  wiw  7,'.M.H»  li.  it  1,107  miles  in  cir- 
lil.  and  waA  iKiunilefl  by  the  great  sea  on 
le  rtiwih-<'ast,  where  tliere  w3-4  a  fani'fUd  aca- 
>ri  town  nauKtl  C'be-li-ta-lo-chiug,  or  Chari- 
apura,  tbat  is,  the  "t»wn  of  embarkation"  or 
leparture."  ThU,  General  C-unniiighain  «np-  | 
ra  to  have  been  the  present  town  of  Piiri, 
*•  the  City"  near  which  st-iinds  the  fiimmw 
inpio  of  Jagiuiutb.  Outaidc  the  l»iwn  tiiero 
ilve  conUguo»M  tiUt[iii  wirh  lower*  and 
(viliotu  of  great  height,  and  he  suppose^i 
one  of  tliesc,  which  is  now  dcdicatcxl  to  Jaga- 
;iath.  Tlie  three  ahai»elc«»  tigiues  of  this 
brothtT  and  -(tHter,  Baladeva  and 
irn  nimpb'  riipie.-*  of  the  8vinbnlical 
0^  ilio  buddhint  tnad,  Buddlia.,  Dharnia 
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west  by  Giwidwana,  on  the  north  fa 
hill-Htalesof  Jtwhpur  and  Singhblnim, 
by  the  sea,  and  on  tlie  south  by  Gauj 
al8o  must  have  been  tlie  limits  in  I 
Hwen  Tlwang,  as  the  niea»arod  cir( 
with  hiH  e%iiimate.  Hiny  mentioiu  i 
as  a  people  of  India  in  whtH4>  con 
Mount  MaleuN :  but  in  an(itli«>r 
locates  this  mmnitain  among!>t 
and  Sunri ;  and  in  a  tliird  pn 
Mount  Malliu  umong^tt  tbe  MaJli. 
people  were  to  the  mirth  of  tho  Calii: 
the  Monede?*  and  Suari  were  to 
the  Palilxithri,  we  must,  he  sayH,  |oa| 
Oretess<»raewhere  about  the  Mahanadi 
its  tributaiieii.  The  Moneile^  and  St 
therefore,  sayft  General  Cunningham, 
Munda  and  Suar,  and  the  (Pretest  uin 
people  of  Orissa.  Midle  id  one  of  thi 
tenuH  for  a  mountain  ;  and  ut*  the 
people  of  west  Orissa,  still  sp<^k  a 
dialect,  he  tliinks  it  probable  that  AL 
not  the  actual  name  of  tlie  mminti 
may  have  been  the  famous  Sri-l'urv:it 
gana,  which  gaveit*  name  to  tbe  Sri-1 
AndhniH? — Cutminiffiam's  AnrUttt  (/ 
(if  Iiiftia^  pp.  0O7-0II- 

ODUi:,  Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree  whi 
to  foiu'tecn  inches  in  diameter,  and  ti 
height  ;  usctI  by  carjjentenj  for  |mlajv 
coach-work. —  />/'/?,  on  tfu  TinJtfr  of  ( 

UDIGAL,  Tam.     Tile*. 

UDUL  OIL,  or  Adid  oilofTra^anr^ 
rates  into  two  fxirtioai ;  the  upp.  r  '  . 
colour  of  golden  sherry  ;  thelowtir,  i.  ii 
of  tJie  cxinsintence  of  ordimAry  harti  r«;i 

ODYKAHY,  see  Koramliar. 

O'E,  of  the  Limbu,  llystrix  Jot 
Mar*ihn, 

(EUICNEMUS  CREPITANS,  th«| 
florikcn  of  Europeans  iu  India,  i^  very 
on  tlie  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  Luiie  %. 
shot,  consetjuetitly  UuJc  sought  after  b 
men. 

OEL,  Gm.     Oil. 
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ACtLK,    Lintif.     The  ovpning' 

ItcoJ' plants, comjirising  5  peucra^  17 
r^  10  tEnoliiera  ;  2  (^hirkiu  :  2  Jus- 

LtidwijLpa ;  1  I»f»ozia.  There  aw 
'0  tini3  8*1  sjH?ciei»  and  varitties  of 
The  planti^  arc*  rai«c*d  fVom  sfccl*, 
Bid  byers,  during  the  rains,  will  grow 
td  ^rden  wiil,  jaiccecds  beat  in  flower 
irw  plentv  ot*  wnt<»r  dnrinji:  tlip  hot 
*n»ere  are  85  speciei*  emmieratcnl  by 
ing  chicly  in  North  America.  They 
&me  border-f!ower*i  and  dt-Rurve  to  bo 
,  b«t  have  no  vahuibk*  pniperties. 
■r  and  whiu?  flowerin;r  Winrls  are  easily 

by  8e«<l,  in  any  g»x»d  garden  imu],  and 
lue  during  the  hoi.   weather   to   blfw- 
,  Ilu/iUU  :   Afr.  Jitjfrrn  ;  Rntj,  CtfC, 
\  or  Oofiaran,  Jav.     A  whirl  in  tlie 
*  heail,  indicating  a  ^^ood  sign. 

'S,  UjoCVphalieinia  ovis(8yii.  (K*lrvis 
ind  in  Kurtipe  and  the  R.  Indies,  it 
t;g  in  the  nmtriU  of  the  Hhoep,  and 
(txim  it  occupies  the  frontal  sinuses. 
JS  EQUI  occurs  in  the  H«uith  of 
|d  in  Persia,  It  is  a  dipterous  insect, 
'e  deptisited  on  the  hair  ot'  the   horse 

into  the  »tonia»*h,  atid   wlien   enm- 
iM^-t.4pn.si!i  through  the  eanal — Fvjmfr. 

\k  SEUUPO.SA,  a  greyish   coloured 
Ch  2  to  3  inches.     It  is  found  near  i 
i  of   Mauritius  and  in   tlie    Indian  I 
to. —  Enrj.  CtfC, 

fr.  Egg?; 

,  see  Mettopotamia. 
HrXD.     Astragalus  tribuloides 
lixicD.     Fagopyrum 
H  Fagnpvnnii  cyniosum. 
KASMAJUS. 

Hubti,  Iticm- 
I  tree,  a  native  of  the  Delta  of  the 
nd  rach  other  piace*  as  are  yverrti>wnil 
ide*.  Flowering  time,  the  hot  season. 
Hkb.  Adjel.  Ar\w.,  u  calf. 
S  KHAN  is.supp<t*ed  by  Mr.  Prinwji 
A*€*,  a  Tartar  conqueror  who  utiiietl 
^Hi|td  attacked  and  contjuercd  Kash- 
PBb.  Then,  rotuniing  by  the  frontiers 
took  Talash,  Sarum  and  Ta.abkund, 
lu9  son  t'j  reduce  Turklstiin  and 
ti  Uic  Janarteft  which  was  effected  in 
.  Oghuz  Khau  then  advanced  and 
Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  Next  he 
if  aiid  in  tlie  middle  of  winter  he 
ic  njoiinlains  to  Chor  (Charikar?) 
Buch  frr-»m  ftnow  and  frost.  Here  he 
iind  reviewed  his  army  in  the  spring, 
nnrchcd  oguinst  Kabul,  Cihaxrii  and 
here  a  king  imnied  Jugma  ( Her- 
eigncd.  who  maintained  hiuisch'  in 
portitionj  iiir  a  year,  but  in  tlie  end 
led   »Tid    Alain.     C>gbnx   Kbuii    then  | 
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returned  to  Samarkand  hy  Badakhshan  and 
sent  an  expedition  westward  again^l  Klionwan. 
(>ghuz  Khan  was  the  third  prince  of  tlic 
Moghul  dynasty,  being  the  grand^-jn  of  Mf>ghui 
Khan,  its  founder.  Over  the  I'urly  hi^ry  of 
British  India,  juuch  olwi^nrity  resU ;  lor  it  is 
generally  recogiiizetl  tliat  prior  Ui  Alexanders 
time  and  in  Jong  periods  subsequent  thereto, 
there  are  doubts  ad  to  t}ie  com^ctness  of  the 
Indian  accounts  of  kings  and  localities.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  scvi-ral  coiujncrors,  in 
ancient  tinuw  a[>pi-oac!icd  tlie  pn-scnt  western 
bonniUuies  of  Uritijiii  J iidiii  withuut  absolutely 
invading  it.  The  wmipiest  (if  the  Hercuhw 
lielui  of  Cicero,  wlio  is  supjiosfil  to  W-  the  KhuuA 
that  inviuled  India,  exitndcfl  only  up  to  the 
Inthis.  It  waH  nndouhtetlly  approached  by 
.Scmiramis,  B.C.  ll^^O,  but  the  warrior-queen 
was  driven  back  across  ilie  Indus  with  great 
loss,  retreating  into  Bactria  with  only  u  tliinl 
of  her  army.  This  great  A.sayrian  (pieen,  how- 
ever, extended  her  a^nqucsts  into  (.cntral  iVsia, 
until  they  etcn  embraced  Bactriuor  Bactriiuia, 
wbi('h  is  now  represented  by  the  modem  Halkh. 
Darius  the  Persian  conqueror  of  Ikibylon, 
Hprdwl  his  ndo  over  liaotria,  which  is  ennmc- 
ratinl  us  one  of  liis  provinces  in  the  extraor- 
dinary inscription  which  hecatised  to  be  curved 
on  tlie  rock  of  Bohistun.  Alexander  aller- 
wartU  overran  this  &auie  country,  and  pcne- 
truled  from  it,  into  tlie  vulhy  of  the  Indus. 
whicJi  he  incn*ly  crossed.  But  in  the  days  of 
the  decline  of  Syrian  power,  Ikictria  was  erect- 
ed into  an  indejtfindcnt  sljite  hy  Tlieodittufe  I. 
in  2i)t>  li.c,  lUiil  he  extended  his  dominion  over 
parta  of  Jmlia  which  the  amis  t)f  Darius  and 
Alexander  hiul  not  rcjicluHl;  and  it  is  this 
monarch's  descendants  who  are  designated  as  a 
Syro-Bactrian  dynasty.  Numerous  relics  of 
his  sucee.tsor8  have  been  Umnd  near  Ptwhawar, 
•lellalabad.  and  in  places  near  Cabul,  in  tlit* 
y\\i\\^  of  coins.  Anotlier  name  is  nienliout.'d  iu 
connection  with  Indian  history,  that  of  Og)*grs, 
SMpiK»ted  to  he  Oghiij;  Khan  the  Scythiun, 
whose  hi^inrian.  Abul  (.ihaxi,  lelales  that  after 
establishing  the  religion  of  Japhet  in  his  own 
dominions  and  in  those  of  Tibet,  Tanjat,  Kiiay, 
and  other  slates  imnie<liately  adjoining,  he  ctm- 
quere<i  Irak,  Babylon,  Azerhijan,  and  Armenia, 
and  subs«|uently  took  Ka.«^hnlir  aft(tr  a  yciu*'a 
resistance. — MuJcohuH  Uistory  of  Persia,  Vol. 
ii,/>.  iJ81».     See  India. 

(.HjI-I,  see  Semetic  races. 

OGNEE,  Beno.     Phmibago  zeylauica. 

OGRI,  a  hill  near  Tezpur.  looking  into 
Central  Assam  and  rlic  Brahmaputra  L.  N. 
26'  34"  6-  and  L.  K.  92'  4«'  8-.  It  is  near  Uiia 
lliat  lea  was  mnch  cultivated. 

<,)GUNA.  Taking  a  section  of  about  sixty 
miles  iu  the  iVipinc  Aravalli,  from  the  ascent 
at  the  capital  of  0(xli[K)or,  [iu«sing  Qawu^Vv 
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tlwMr  ]«u!crs.  with  tin'  titU*  nt'  Ikiiwiit,  Ix'Siig 
^H  JionHlitiiry.  TIiiw  tin*  rawnt  <if  llie  MjrimH 
^H  oiMimttnc  in  i1m*  f:vrly  jtcirt  of  \hv  niiiprof*nlh 
^H  r*?n*iirv,  rouhJ  :i<'*<'iiiltl<*  livo  iKoiisjiii'l  h<iwi*,  ami 
^H  *«rvrTni  other*  '<>iiM  on  iiociuiioM  mtwtnr  con- 
^H  niHcrahle  nimilK'ts.  Thrir  hiihirxttion:*  nm 
^H  f|iH|K'rMtl  tliMu^h  ^t**"  vnllrys  in  «nm]t  nicle 
^H  hnnil^lA     nenr    their     pii^tiirrA    or    jilacc:!)   of 

^H  (U'i'rMlt'C. 

^H      (>I1I«  IliNH.     AraiMa  i^tipiilntn. 

^V      OFflNI),  Oaihaml,  nr  Ut^tkhanrln,  ha-i  hrfii 

jiicriUlieU  with  KinlH>liiiin.     Thi*  (imtinimJ  lii)*- 

•lovf^'   of  [n(lo-S«-yihian   coina   is   a  mifiiricrit 

jtmril' tli;U   the   rity   wa*  alri^aJy   In   cxi.*lotico 

I^H  At  th(.-  hr;rinnin^  of  the   chriMiaii   orii,  which 

^H  may  jMTha^x  iiulucc   Ua   l«i   pul   Muno   laith  in 

^^    til*'  tnulition.   TuiMitionttl   hy   Ahul  Fotla,    that 

Wi'hand  t^r  (  Miin<I.  wiu-*  niu"  nf  tho  citifw  fninulorl 

l»v  AlexatMlrr  th<'   *lrt';tt- — Ciiurtinfjfutttt's  An- 

l.  cienl  fJftHf,'njtfiif  of  ituf'tti,  jt.  oij. 

OH!  MK!  The  rhitu"u- htnldhiat  itiT»>cation 
fa  Oh  '.  nie  fo  F.»  t  Oh  nir  t/i  K.i ! 

Onri>,  It  nKMiiitain  alNUjt  lV>iir  inilos  north 
of  Mi-'ltnn^  whore  a  battle  t<k)k  phiec  hftweon 
Mahomotl  wiih  I,o<n»  niul  the  Ki>rfish  wi(J» 
M/MH)  tnM)|w.  Mahonieil  hnH  tlie  hill  in  \\\» 
l'i':u'  with  areliers  [.laccf]  on  it/*  Hank!*  In  iiiumv 
the  enciiiy's  hor«c,  hut  the  un  hers  ']iiittir<l 
their  |Ktsitinn  to  jilnnder  and  Muliomeil  waw 
waiimird  and  dcfoatefl. 

Ol,  HiKi).,  of  Kangra,  Acacia  jitijuiliitji. 


oir 

Kvot-hEuw>. 
llmic. 


Br  KM. 

|)AIf.,  Ih'T. 

Fit. 

IrXR. 
(rU. 

It. 


Mtftikk. 
K(it;hiin, 

Ait'iti', 

Hljii. 

^'I'titwi, 


MAlJkV. 

KIM. 

MP. 

8w. 
Taw. 

Trl. 


Kluion:  fjidion, 

Tel. 

Oho, 

{>loiim, 

The  nil.H   which  form  ihe  thief  export.-*  from 

cliffe.rrnt  part.*  of  Imlia  tii  I-'n^land,  France,  t}»e 

Maurititis,  &c,,  are  r^»e<iftnut,  <iin;;elly  t»r  SweM 

fiil,  <»r«tunfl   nut,  Miwinrd,  \{i\\n\  Sandalwood, 

K«>"fta  nr  Oms."*,  oil  and   Fish   oil.     (JiLs  arc 

irenemllv    dividH    into    twi>    jtrimary    j;r<>n[ift, 

Fix<-<r  anil  "Volatile,**  On- fimuer  eliuw  lH*ing 

:a{;.ain  CTibrJividcd  into  drvi"f?.  preasy,  and  solid 

(OiU.     The  value  of  oil  a**  an  article  of  ci>i»meroc 

Hid  iU  mimcriMifl  iww  in  randle  and  soap-mak- 

\\?,  woid-dr*SNinj!.  ftoul  and  medicine,  rw  well 

jtM  importAnc?  a-*  a  hihricndnj?  agent,  arc 

p-eU-known.       The    fnllnwin?    tihin    compiled 

r..t,i  \)i,   Aftieial  reptirW  of  the  Mmlnt^  Ciwtoni 

il  «h'>w  the   i]iinntitT    and   vahie  of 

iU   '.."T    oil  soctla  exported  fnm  the 
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The  value  of  th 


1S5^54. 
1H54-55. 
1855-50 
1H5«V^7 


IGS 


O 


l04J5f> 
130.95S 
154,540 
17fl,l«4 
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I*^.i7-5s. 
1858-511. 
Ifi5i>-C0. 
18<5O-01. 


OIL. 


OIL. 


'ucitv*.     ii'iU  itif-  loiimt  lH)t}i  ilk 

iTmftI  ami   vi^ji-uihl*?   kin^ilmii!).      'VUvy 

ttiilevi  iriUt  tixcil  nn>l  vi>I:iiilo.     Tho  liuicr 

IC  |irinrjjially  pruduct*  ol*  tUa  vuifotabli.'  kin;^- 

\ttin.     Tlu*   fixed   uik  are  couijjoslkI  oi  curlwii, 

anil   oxy^fen.     Must  of    them    arc 

>if   twu   c'vrri|KjiiiuU.  :i  tiijuld   cnlloil 

1  u  4ului  culled  ALu'^^rln,  or  uuittber 

inn.     Accordiruj  a*  titt'se  solid  sub- 

'■i>uud  m  oilf,  tht'y  arc  lujuid  or  MtVuH 

I  nary  trinfirrattir*!*  oflUc  atmosphere. 

U  timiid  ill  liie  fat  or  adipjsc  tidsitc 

Kiitd  oil  w  found  aniuu;r4t  pliuito 

.  til  their  sceil->.     In  .*i»me  c.a.*e»:w  in 

'  >lca)  it  is  yielded  I>y  thr  iViiit.  S«>mc 

r     pUnts    e-apcciuUy   altoutid   iu  tril. 

Uc  Crijciit-ra;  we  havt-  masiurd, 

.1    i»*?ed   oil,    with  other  spruit..'* 

Ill   Eiiropo,   India,  and    Japan,    of 

(10  hnvf  of  late  ynar^  been  imported 

l.iiid.     Several  of  thr  tauiily  ol'Com- 

^.-  '■''"  "il  in  (ptantiti^'d  large  enough  to 

M'!'  i.lMv^  ti)  cultivate  them  lor  ihii^ 

jjnfl'  js*i»mcj*i»ccics  of  Carthamus,  or 

Ikk'  .  and  al^o  the  VerlHsina  .«ativa 

i''  ■     ■»     known    u»  be    identical     with 

v'         I   :in     (iniKotia    oleifera,     and    of 

<>j1    h   known   in    India   as    Gin- 

*nd    in    t'iinim«rce   by  ilie  nauie  of 

So   Mudia   rtittiva  ^'ields   niadi 

.  ■  .  II  i--  tui."  sMiid  to  ho  more  abundant 

»ny  plant  intP'^luccd  into  Kurop«j. 

(c  Cucurliitjvca*  ixlno,  iis  the  nnlun, 

u-ueumber,  and  the*  numerous   varieties, 

itM  especially  in  India,  contain  a  lar^ 

i»m  of  oil,   which   h   expresded  in   the 

tics  nm  it  formerly  wart  in  Kuru[K:.     'l\iv 

iU?u>  T^inff  up  a  large   projHirtion  of  oil 

kemeU  <ri' their  Iruit,  a^  in  the  almond, 

U  particularly   valued ;  so  aLso  tliat  nf 

it,  as  well   as  that  of  the   Briuncon 

otlier  spei'icft  of  Prnnus.     In    the 

oil    id   aUi    exprcAted     Ironi    the 

krrnel.  and   ha<4   been    made   of  n  Hnc 

.    I'Vtni  anion;;  the  AinenUicea*  iiLso  nut 

•ihKtir'H   from  the  Hazel;  bcech-uiit  oil, 

.  Aticu  ;  walnut  oil,  j'roin  Jui^lans 

ihRAe,  poppy   oil,  hen-niir  oil, 

lieraj,     j?ruund-aut     oil    (Aracbi»), 

.»il   (Jntrophtt),    arc    well    known. 

.  and  the  seodsof  the  teii-plant^, 

jfly  of  the  species    called  Thea 

lur  of  tljcCamv^Uia!*.  Twonpecio* 

IP     lotigifoUa   and  B.  latilblia,  both 

-inothor  »;pce.ie^,  li.  butyrfwea,  yields 

'    iUf-r,  and  i^  onnmonly  known  as 

I   bntti^r-irce    of   Almora.     The 

■1*  this  tree  is  Chtx)ncc,  and  Mr. 

"s     it   as   not    being    foun^    in 

but  in  Uie   adjointiu;  Guorklia  pro- 
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vmee  ol  Motec.  (hU  aiv  exlensivi-Iy  used  fo 
cjindli-  nnd  >*oa|»-ni:ikin;.',  fur  burnin^r  in  lump 
ihv  diiuiuuiliinu  friction  in  rnacliinery  of  all 
kimlj*,  and  (fsiiecially  for  loeoniotivei, — in  w«j«i 
dressing,  in  ihe  manufacture  of  painla  aju 
vartUHhes,  'Jla  nn  article  of  i'ood^  I'or  medieim 
pur|x»e3,  &c.  The  time  of  burning  of  or jui 
quantities  of  the  following  uiht  ig  fuund  Uy  be  :- 

oil  of  (Mj|jpy...  H(mr»,  14    !         Gold  of  jileasuro, 
„    sunliuwor  Ut    |  (Ounolmu  ait(iva>u<jur8 

,,    ni(>ti.,..  1 1     I      „    nlivpft. .......  9^ 

„    muF^Urd..               ll.A        „    liem|}  seed..  3! 

„    rtiix  ftot'd.  10    j      „    tallow lOJ 

Tliu  tmptyrU  uf  ftireign  veeetable  oils  have  ^^al 
ly  incrt4U*ed  while  those  of  lUh  uilshave  decrease 

IWo— Tnnii.         I«5(>— Toni*. 

...      2,I4a  .,,    9»,<>40 

...     12,315  ...    »},lSii 

...    S5,d4.5  ...  44«,S8JJewUb] 

...       3^7a  ...      — 

...     'W^t  ...      — 


1H2I  -Tons. 

Ct>'^i>nut  oil  ...  — 

Olive  oil 1.9niJ 

I'nhnnil Z^)0 

U-i|4'  ^.w(^  oil...  *>► 

Linsct'd  oil  ....  10,50() 

n^h  oib »:!,350 


!2,tt2tf 


ai.ass 


The  ultimate  analy.-*i«  of  fais  and  oils  reduc 

ihern    all    U)    carlwu,    hydixiyiMi   and    oxygen 

Sume  of  them  yield  minute  |>ortion:iof  nitro;/;en, 
'  the  result  olmlhering  impurities.     The  follow 
I  ing  table  showt)  tlie  relative  pnj(K>rtion.s  of  thq 
I  three  elements  in  100  partj  of  each  of  the  oi 

named  : — 

Carbon.  Hrdrotfwi.     OxytftU' 

Olivo 77*31     *i:i-3»(       ...      0  "* 

I  .Alniond....«.„ 77*40    ....        11'48     10 

1  Ufiseed ,. 7B"01     11-35     12 

Nut 70-77    W-67    tf 

1  Ciusior 74-17     ll-OS    M-7» 

Wholn 7e-ia     12-40    U*50 

i  Spmrm-icetti 7»-ftl     101>7     10 

I  Holt's lurd 7f*09    U'U    0 

'  Su*^t 78D9     11'70    9 

j  Buttor....- 65-00    17-«W    Itf 

The  following  is  a  liiat  of  the  princiiiftl  unctuous 

oila  of  commerce  ;  — 

Liniteeil  oil     Linum  uaitntis.'iinmni   el  {tfi-  Sp.fir- 

I      renn«.    Drying ...  0-9347 

'  Nutoil,L'arylur<avellana,and  JugIani}r(tgiA,D  0*9:^ 

Poppy  oil     Pupaver  aumniferuni,  D ;...  " 

llennt-seed  oil  >  Cfumuhi^i  t^utiva,  D 

(Jil  Ol  s^r^Ainuni  — Sr^^aniuni  orientalo, GreuAy. 

Olive  oil -OI»)a  L'uru|jea,  O  O-OIT* 

Almond  oil     Aniygdiilu*t  comninnis,  G.  ......  0*9180 

Oil  of  b(!n  -Ouilawdina  moringa,  U. 

IhicninlH^roil.  Cui'iirl>it4i|»ep'iet  meUpepo,  D  0-023 

I  B«?ch  oil — Pftgas  pyiviilica,  O.... I>0~' 

I  Oil  of  ma«t4U-d- SnmpL- nigra  eturvensiH,  0  0*91 

Oil  of  bunfl'jwor— ileliatitliu^  amiuas  et  ]je- 
I      nmni.s.  0.. 002.T 

IUi>e-s<,*ednil,B**»-'*-^i*^'»nnpiwetenniiie3tri8,(i  U'Olfltf 

!  Castor  oil     Kieinua  communii*.  D IKKJll 

I  TohucoHscyduil  — .Vicotianalabacum  ut  ru»- 

I      tiCH.  D IK»2.^2 

I  Plum-kernel  oil     Prunus  domwilica,  G 0*0rj7 

lirap»>T»t>ed  oil  —  Viti«  vinifera,  T> ~ 

Butter  of  cacao    Thcobroma  cacao,  G 

Coconut-nnt  ct\\  — Cocos  niicifera,  G, 
I  Puhn  oil,  O^ocvwhiityraceavel  Avoirs.  ulai9,  ( 
.  h*ure!  oil     Lanru.s  nol)ilis,  (i. 
I  Ground  ni'.t  oil— Arachia  hyi»oRicfi,  ii. 
j  Pinpy  tJiUow  — VHt*»ria  iiiflica,  O  .  

Oil  of  Julienne— U'»»|M^ris  matromUi;*,  I> 

Oil  of  Canielina     .>fyat;nini  »fttivu.  \). 
]  Oil  of  weUl-aeed— K*--^!'*  Iiut^ola.  0  ... 
I  Oil  of  gardim-cresMcu-LHpidiumAiiUvvuu^Vi.  vy^i 

O  1G*J 


O-920O       I 


Oil  of   *1nndly  nighlahrulo 

iloitn^U tM»2n») 

Cotum-!«t»«*(I  oil    fi  p  '  :irlKi<leiW(',  T)  .. 

(>)lxaoiJ  — BrnKtic.  ,  U.  .il.M^rn.O.  O-.Mnr, 

8umuii>r  rai>»^-*MMMl  <>..     ...  .,->;ca  pKocox,  CI.  O-*Jl30 

Oil  of  rudish-seetl—KAphAnus    Bativu^,  It 

ulmfi'm.G (KH87 

Cherr>'-fitonii  oil  -Pnimis  cera*iu*,  G... 0"923fl 

A|ipIi>«ee<I  oil  -  I'>tus  maliL'^,  *i. 

8pin<llMivp  oil  — Kiionyiiius  furojuLMif.  G  ..  l>0380 

ttumi'l-lHiro'-ti^'*'  oil— I'tjrnub  Bftrujuint'.i,  O. 

Oil  tjf  till!  roots  of  cypcr-^Tiw*  — Cy|*rufi  c*- 

ful.'fiU.  r. ftDiso 

Hfiil«iiit-M?«?"l  oil  -Hyosoittmiisnip'T,  O (KUdO 

Ilnrjw^-clu'flinut  oU— JE(M*ulua    hi|»i»»nflttt- 

iiiim,  (1 0.9"^" 

Tiiin  injiinl— Piniw  aWos,  O O0*J«0 

F^iiiseiwI  cnntnins  *20  per  conl.  of  oil ;  rapc- 
fvcd  ft'ora  Ho  to  40  :  cnstnr  oil  sceti^  as  iiuicli  at-" 
no  pf>r  cent.  Tl\e  volatile  oil.-^  are  vr*ry 
niimt^nnw  in  Oie  ves:ctable  kiiigJ'Mii.  They  arc 
fflvUoil  vubitile  on  account  of  tlie  rciuly  manner 
in  which  they  may  !)C  volatUisotl  uinler  the 
itiflut'iice  of  heat.  The  facility  with  which  they 
aro  (litfa^oit  in  thi?  atmosjihcrc  renders  thoni 
easy  of  <lek*c'tion,  ami  it  is  Uj  thw  claw  of  siib- 
Rtances  that  ]>lant^  owe  their  j>ct;uliar  ixloura. 
Many  of  tlit-m  arc  employed  in  perfiinicry,  [ 
other)  are.  vaai  ha  iitiniutantH  in  lucnlicinc,  and 
foiuearc  poisonous.    Thcircomposition  h  much 


chonii^t  they  offer  an  oxoe€ilin;;ly 
field  of  research.  Many  of  ihcai  have  acnnl 
tion  analogoiw  to  the  compound-*  obtiino 
cheiniaU  fn»m  thccoinpoiunlmdicals.   ITi** 
divided  by  chemistainto  tlircoL'n»u|^ : — 1, 
containing  only  carlwn  anij  hydrogen,  ai 
turpentine  :  2,  Lliose  containing  also  oxygi 
oilofclovcjt;  3,  those  containin;^^u1phur,i« 
garlic.     Many  natural  orders  are  charact* 
by  yieldia;;  volatile  oiU.     Tlina  tlie  I«nimi 
^I)•rtace,T,   and  nihers,  embrace   njH'ciai 
which  cotdain  volatile  oiliu  llicir  K-uvc^.  1 
of  the  Umbi'lliforfc  yield  n  volatile  oil  in 
fruit*!.      The  |>etal:<  are  ortcn  the  H^'nt  <«r 
accretions,  and  especially  thos^c   ni 
the  rose,  the  jasmine,  the  heliotroj 
othci-s,     Ap|K^ndeil  i.-*  a  tabic  ofv*  ' 
ployed  in  medical  pnictice.  'I'hey  .. 
fKiwoi*ful  8timul:int.-ai  and  c,^nminttliv^■s.     A 
(»r  two  di&)olvod  in  a  few  minims  of  spirit,* 
ounce  of  water  added,  give*  an  cxtrmpnim 
sulwtitute  for  the  distilled  water  of  lie  (klaii 
a  useful  vehicle  for  many  drau;:j^tsor  tuxt 
Theiae  oiU  are  ortcn  nddwl  in  miuutv  »pcit 
topill-niaAtcfl,  cilher  to  jnvean  agrceahU*  ft 
or  counteract  their  tendency  to  griping:— 


Tdble  of  Volntile  Oils. 


Names. 

Native     Port   used. 

uauica.    1 

Colour  of 
Oil. 

SpGr, 

L'scs  and  Umi 

XMmpinellu  ani-ium,  common  anlBe. ... 

iKruiU     ... 

YttUow    ... 

O-OSS 

Cnrniinativo  eo 

Iliciuni  ani.^'atum,  titar  nuise 

Ba*lian  ku-; 

( 

tat       ...|    Do.      ... 

Do. 

D>. 

IV**..             '■ 

Anthrmi^  nobilia,  chamomile 

BrtlHwne..  Flowers   .. 

Deep  blue  J 

T                         lAJ 

Lavandula  vera,  Invumler... 

Oo.       ... 

Yellow     . 

0'8774>90r. 

Ki                  -ituM 

]lut*  gravcolene,  &  otlier  ji{>ecie8,  rut*^ 

Sudob     ... 

l>o.,  and 

^liniuinbt     ^\ 

herb    ... 

Do.      ... 

aiiw'inirTlhwfc. 

AndroiHifjon  iwiu^inchuwi  .. 

Boostt      ... 

Gross      ... 

Do.      ... 

Fnmnu)l&  stni 

Aiietlmui  ^Tii\culen8,  dill.  . 

Sonf.       ... 

FruiU 

Do.      ... 

(KKW 

^iurulaut     U) 
It-noi!. 

jHinmun   . 

Curum  c«rui,  currawny 

Zeeraeccuh 

Do.      . 
Da      ... 

Do.      .. 
Do.      ... 

Ditto. 

KuKeniA  piiiiuntu  (allnpicn) 

.\momuni  xin<;«*lMT.  ((yinfffr) 

Ada 

R*wt 

Do. 

Ditto. 

Faiuiculum  olticinaV,  (feiiUHl) 



Pniils     ... 

u-m 

Mol  •              -,  [mli,  (cAjviml) 

fffir":- 

Leavea    .. 

Green 

(HW 

Jit  1                  iiiiuni?,  (jtmii^'r) 

Kruitd      .. 

Do.      ... 

0-878 

SUmulMt  &<£ 

rn..i  .-.  -    ■.  (culn'bs)      .. 

kulmb  Chi- 

nee 

Do.      .. 

ToIIotr    .. 

Ditto. 

Cnryophyllnii  nronmticiip  fclnve)     ... 

Loug 

Uorijie 
Howen 
dried  .. 

Do.      ... 

l-OK* 

Almont  ctiMtic. 

Liiuro)*  finniuii-jmuLu,  iciDUunion)   -,. 

Duchinee,. 

Bnrk       .. 

Keddi«h 

>tIIow... 

Ditto. 

Junn"  i-tu  *:i!nnii    i'«avin?) 



Toi« 

Yellow    .. 

In  uiuiKnTfani 

On                                    tl'iisd) 

Tul«        .. 

Herb 

Do.      .. 

U"                            li?,  <r<j«emary)  ... 

Toiw 

Do.      .. 

0U3* 

CanubiAtiTe. 

M-                                      (»ilumJunA} 

fSohunJunn 

Roots      ... 

Do.      .. 

Vificatvrr.    \e 

M<                                      iitint) 

llorb 

Do.      ... 

o-oao 

Ditto,  niucni 

M.                                       '  vrovHl)       . 

Do.      . 

D*..      ... 

...... 

Ditto,  fttimuli 

M.                                                      :.t) 

l*uiliua    .. 

Do.       ., 

Do.      ... 

Ditto. 

Am       .                               "'T'lrtmoiu) 

Klocboe  ... 

FruilB     ... 

Do.       ... 

S 

nTu:>'-'ii  ■                                :")    ... 

Ifrrh         . 

Do.      . 

Ditto.       ■ 

i54£».-;.rj;i-.!li.-'-       .     .                '.-.1 

.  ■  ■•• 

Bruised 

Do.,    or 

■ 

root 

roluiirlnM. 

1*|>.H 

FVacTTUit  sad  A 

*  A  W'/iutifiil  utl  hna  licea  nutAint-d  from  tin*  >'ijMd  {•a^cvitrai*. 
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Soutliem 
LV    iJierc   is   an   iinTiicn?'0 
nt  M-{\h   ibo   excff)!!**!!  oi'  the  oils  «il" 
cinniitiKin,  rtKfc^A  and  ihe  rodc  utter, 
any  Ciiiiixnercial  ijuiortanee,  nor  iirc 
•d  in  any  qoaaitity  for  consu^nption 
Scente<I    dils   crrnneoiwly    termed 
obtuined  liy  tlie  repeated  (listUlatiuu 
t   bcrha,    ^c,   over  into   a  receiver 
H  jirtrtiim  oi*  any  fixed  oi),  to  wlitoli 
i  i*  iinpartcfl.  arc  prepared   to  some 
t  chierty  i'nr  native  iisc.     SandnlwiMnl 


'  \V.).mI  oil 

MilKTlll 


)il. 


Auiutal  oils, 


10 

1 
4 


Total  ..   12i) 
Of  the  first  claj*?,  cocoa-nut,  caator,  ^ownd- 
nut,  gJngely  and  it.^    variety,  rape,   nuiHtard 
and    iinsced     form     considerable    articlei^    of 
foreign  trade.     The  first  three  bein^  exitorted 
in  tlie  shape  of  oil,  the  last  two  aa  oil  seed,  and 
c  Urge  ^-ariety  *if  nt'r»  altar  or  otto,  ]  gingely,  both  oa  an  oil  antl  oil  aeod.     In  addi- 
»  form   the   pririci|al  part  of  luitive  I  tion  to  ihwe,  the  follim-ing  are  consumed  to  a 
ore  included  in  this  cla^.  The  .«ub-    larj:o  extr-ut   in   India — lamp,   ranitil,  kurunj. 


will  serve  to  exhibit  the  richnc^c  of 
fcof  ditferent  seciU  of  S«mthcrn  Asia, 
otiesof  oil  arc  extnu-kd  :  itgives 
of  oil  per  ceut,  in  weiu'ht  : — 

(Vorb^eua  aativa), 40*4 

1  rSi-iiiriiim  orieniale), 46'7 

lis  hvpt^gnea 45*5 

-    t  Lalophyllum  inoj)hyllum.63'7 

from  the  Pon^mia  ;.'h\bra.. . .  2t3'7 

A  of  Guizotia  oleifera,. ....  35 

|»aver^imnifLrum)...  .43  to  58 

fmm  Nepaid 41 

napus ) 33 

g  nre  only  a  few  of  the  fle^-dj*  from 

ted  by  the  native**  (»f  Southern 

Is  mo«t  ^neraily  cultivated  in 

a  ctutior,  gin;:ely,  raj^,  miwtaid. 

,  linflced,  and  poppy,  but  tlie 

•1  lorits  opium  the  eeed  forming 

derjtioii.  The  following  plantt^ 

8iate,  ibeir  fiotit  being  eoUertetl 

il  cx]>re«Acd  as    t»cea»ion    refiuircs; 

}>cn,  braniatltmdoo,   pinnaeotlay,  soap 

J,  ea*ilii.'H-nut,  |»«»vaua,  piaey,  nera- 

phjTtic-iiul,  eheer^mjee,  co^inxdioopiUy, 

.  Od  is.  in  MaJiiy,  minak,:md  in  Ja- 

botJi  of  iJiem  words  of  extonaive 

bout  the  Miiiay  and  Philippine 

r*.    Abe  plants  from  which  fatty  oils 

,^tracteii   arc   the   ciHio-palra,   the 

ic  sci«anic,  nnd  lliepjilmu  christi ; 

edible  a»o,  and   the  three  laMl  for 

In  the  wland.'*  of  the  Molucca  aeii,  a 

ni  oil  IS  CI  pressed  from  the  n»it  of  the 

{Canarjum  commiuicl.    Crawfurd 

ware   tI]M  oil    is  expre^ed  in  any  of 

^nu  crucifurni  [ihiuU,  uor    id    Hax 

prurposr.    Animal  oils  (ivohjiitily 

pc  :  e-'identijd  uiU  arc  <thtaiuctl 

rir,  the  nnt-mcg,    the    kayu-puti 

ILJeput)  and  in  great  abumlanec 

i"i-»>m   the  Malay   camphor-tree  ' 

cumphortt).     i.>tit'  lamdred  and 

ixe  known   to  he  produced  < 

prcDtdency  audUuimab.  i 

!>«  tumui^ed  a»  follows  ;  i 
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pimiacottay,  illoofioo,  pincy  or  d(H>pada,  mar- 
•fX^M  or  neem,  jihy^c  nut,  brumadimdoo,  std- 
(lower  and  poppy.  Of  tlie  remainder  iiome  are 
medicinal  and  sonic  are  |irepared  uidy  in  those 
Incivlitiert,  in  whiefi  the  aubstanees  prmlucing 
them  hapf>cn  to  abound  in  a  wild  state.  The 
pricea  of  th^^9e  products  vary  very  considerably, 
not  only  in  different  part^  of  HritiBh  India, 
hut  even  in  various  towoH  of  tlie  ^anie  dijilriet. 
It  is  therefore  difficult,  if  not  alt<»gether  im- 
practicable, ^)  fix  their  reapective  values',  with 
any  dejj:ree  of  certainty ;  au  incrcnsed  demand 
or  gi'eater  facility  of  iranait  morwver  consider- 
ably aifoct  their  present  value.  The  following 
liiit  cfiiitaina  the  nuuies  of  the  better  known  oils 
ofSonthcm  Aaia: — 

Sweet  lUj; Aeorus  ealamus. 

Adenaothera  pavouhia. 

Belgnum  walnut.. Aleurites  triluhft. 

Almond  oil Ainygdalus  communia. 

Ciju  oil AnaeartUum  occidentale. 

Khuf»-kln»,  OT  VPtiver    Anatheruni  nmricatum. 
Graas  oil,  oroilofHpikc-Andropogon  ealnmua  nnv 

nard  (rooflfi  katel).-      inaticus. 
BUhuji'a  wood  aeed Anethum  wtwiu 

Apricot  oil,  (!hooham  ami 
Zind  Aloo  kn  tel. 

Ground  autoil Arachia  hypogsa. 

Prickly  jwppy  oil. . Argeiuone  mexicann. 

Margosii,  or  bittor  oil,...A«i'Jprnchta  indicn. 
Hint^mn.  or  hingotn  oil..Ufihuiit>.>d  !Cfr>'p'^it^A. 

llutter  or  gheo  tree. niis.«iii  hntNTficeu. 

Do.    iiitiwa Bni4^iu  latifolia.  _ 

Do.    illoopoo liftasia  lungiroUn. 

Do.     kawaii Ba^sia,  yietrim. 

Downy  inountiiiu  tdiony.nauliiniu  tomentoea- 

himi Kilce ,    . . BiTgern  knnigii. 

Butter  of  Shftntfhao Brftpwica  cIiinL-nais. 

BnLM(ica  erucn. 

Brufiaica  juncca. 

Rfijx'  eecil Bnwaica  napa*. 

niironjfebcrTiea&sccdaBuchanania  latirolin. 
PiUiw  oil ButvR  frondoau. 

Citcaalpinii  olowiwrma. 

Poon  seed  oil Calopliyllum  inophylluin. 

Oil  of  lionip  aecd Cannaljia  aal-ivu. 

Oiirthanitia  o-vyuctuitha. 

Do.  k'Miauni Carthamus  tinrtoriiw 

Du.  of  clovee fiu-yophylluB  iiroumtiriu). 

D.-txlaroil CeijVu»  dcodftrn. 

&bdkunf^anec,   or    staff 

tree  oil ...   .    .,  .  Odaslrufi  iMiniculnta. 

Oil  of  cbeeroDjc« ...Chiiun^nu  vnvuW. 
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Oil  of  rtti>»H 
[In.  <>r  t-inniitriMm 
[tit.  tif  Ifiiion-*...    - 
Do,  ciK'nftnut 
Do.  uf  Coriander  . 

Nut  oil 

f^l  ijf  cucumber  mciI 

Do.  ItH'Ion  80G(i  .     ... 

<'-4>lo(iuintidii  sued  oil 
i'ufumlirr  Pood  oil..  , 
I'll  of  jmiiii>kin wt'il.. 

Do.  of  euuunia 

Do.  vi^rginB-" 


Oi 


tVongum  oil 

Thoni  AiMtk'  oil 
Wood  oil 

(»il  of  mijo 

Monrt'Jii  pT'UlI  oil 

Oil  fif  rurdnniom. 
IVraitiinion  oil 
Oil  of  JniNiM 
Kii^Miiin  oil 

Oil  of  ^Wf(-t  Unncl 

Do,  tfimihop?  butter 

I'oltou  .-(rtMi  oil 

Kokum  oil 

Oil  of  bonduc  nut 

Do.  rAiiiiil... 

Ihi.  of  Ben,  Suhujna... 

Kiin  flower 

<  lil    of    ^Mauctuh-lnAVM) 

pliyHJi:  nut 

Do.  or-t-tiraiiiiw 

RttNnni  oil 

Do 

(HI  of  J0i!i»fuuin^. 

lysic  uut. 

nlnut  oil  

thriipw  oil 

Liiiitetxl  oil 


SwoH  Itftail 

Oil  nf  nijaput 

l>o.  ntM«m.. 

Do,  of  mint 

Do.  iiiiiuiwopa. 

Do.  U*n 

IK).  nuUnctt;  .  ,, 
Do.  of  tobiurco 
Do.  fi-nnol  flower 

OllVn  oil     ., 

r  LoU  .... 


(^itinanioniiini.  upmf*. 
Cirmiiitiottitini  /ryliuiicuni. 
Citni!^  linioniim. 
Coros  micifiTti. 
fyoriniiilruni  mUivuiii, 
doryluH  L--ilurnn. 
rucurhitn  |»uih>. 
Cucuiuifi  UK'lo. 
Cu(ruuiit>  c*4d(H*yiitliit>. 
QiciiniiK  HAtiviui. 
<'urin-l*ilii  itiiLxiniB. 
Ciihiiniini  lymiimui. 
Ciirt'u8  piii'f;»jiN. 
CyixTU*,  f/trrtrM. 
Dftllnr^'iii  arl>oTt«a. 
Dill  II  ni,  np, 

•  ■'iHi\  t'tiiimtic. 
Ih'lviiiiiiiiii  kryuiiionxivriiiA. 

,  Dolirll»»fl  rfnjfi. 

l)olich>u>  MMorii;'. 
KlU'ttmiii  ciirdnnioiiiiiMi. 
KiiiliryotiUTUH  uliitiiiiferu. 
Kry^iuiuni  juTrolitanm. 
Euphorbia  dnirunruloi<li?fl 
r(i»niculuni  dulce. 
(iiu-ciiiia  {tictorln. 
44ottfJvpiunt,  RfM^r9. 
Oiircniiii  iiuriiurfR. 
(.iuituli-linii  l»f>nduc, 
Gui/iitiu  olcift-'m. 
HyiMTWithtTii  niurinj^ft. 
HpfiAnthiis  uniiuuH, 

Introphu  (^luui'a< 
liliciuiii  Hiiibnlum. 
lni[Nitii?nH,  ifjtrrit^ 
lin)Mit)eii«  tincrc^nn. 
.lajuiiinuni,  {mr.  «y/|. 
Jairoplui  rurr»8. 
JHlropliH  ^laiiciL 
.Tui^lutts  ri'pM. 
Kin. 

Linunt  UAitatijwiuium. 
KitiiiCii,  fftfcifis. 
Ocimum  or  Lavanduhi. 
Melaleuca  cajupuli. 
Mtdin  azadf  riirli. 
Mfiitlm  piperitA. 
Miniu?«M|ft>.  t.-lfiit^i. 


1'  -    i-'j-).>-rtWd. 

I'"  iiiiKt'..,...,.., 

I'liM'  i>d 

Oil  of  pt'ppcr  .... 
Do.  tmtelijitMt 
Do.  Kurrunj 


r((Bt«'r  oil 


iJu.  ol  •Oilit^ilwOOil.. 

•««*"- 


■'■■  '  vi_»<»jR.nn(i. 

liiiUi. 

>  kUJII. 

.01i»n  BurojK'ii, 

Mrnthii  HAlivti. 

PftJidiiiuL'^  ndoratiMtimns. 

rii|>ftvcr  f*"iiLriiriT»iu. 
.Pinipim  lilt  tuiiMini. 
,  riniifl  ^ernrdintia. 
.l*ilHir  rutn'"ni. 

Poj^tw-t'-nion  j^ntcliotili. 

I' .«. 

IV  I 

I'n::.  :  .      .Ar.l. 

AUcu.      . 

'(•«, 

-^Mintufi. 
inii. 

iilr. 

J  - Nirdiuiu. 

ouum  indtcum. 


Chini'.<4e  UU  low  tree  .. 

Oil  of  \ma. Huchnw. 

Oil  of  fetid  etcrculia..  .  Sfon'iilin  fjrti* 
])o,  nu.x  vomica S;  \(n 


Do.  wild  almond 
Do.  {lorlifL  nuL  . 

Do.  CTolon 

TliorHy  Trichtlia^. 


.Ti^imm  oiHcini 
.Tru-titliu  Hiiini 


IHI  of  Tef;ctAlilf)talIow..Vat(!riji  inillca. 
Kiilt^Hlhi,     Ulark  til  of 
Peccoii,  Kal A-ti  l-lcA-tv  I  \'     '  *  ^  ■  v: 

Kliutziuu  oil  \ 

CiUpah  oil... A  ,._„.,  .    „. 

Cotton-seed   wl   i»   usud  for  laiu 
oil   und    .\r;;omrtno  seed  similarly 
ohtaineil  from    the   fniii  of  McUb 
Ac,   lor  mctliuine    and   Iam|K.     A| 
tlie    Himaliiya.4,  siintlowt-r  oil,    oil 
ber-«ced    for   ct.»i»k.ing   and  lajnp*,  oi 
cynih   8ceti,   used  aa  lamp  oil.     Th 
ItiWiard   saffron    (Cariliauim*    tiiiotor 
oil.    Mu.<tard  oil,  the  produce  ol'variti 
of    Sinapifl,   &c,   Sliarighie  oil,   fron 
clnncn.^ia;   Illipiu   oil.     from    Ilassi 
which  is  Utiod  lor  fryini»  cukca,  Ac,  tl 
and  Mftliwa  oil.  tVom  JSimsia  lutifuli 
upccic*  of  the  ttamt*  ^vnus.     Oil   is 
from    thf    fH't'<!    uf  (.-'{^ialpinia   oleo 
nativ**  of  the  Eaul.     The  neem  tree  * 
a  very  clt-ar  or  hitter  oil,  a*(cd  for  burn 
oil    ia  a  romarkuhI<<   .mil>stAnce,  obt 
N*.'VomlM|H.*cU's  of  Oipterocarpuft,  by  a 
ping    llio  tree.     The   seecU  of  the 
inoxit^na,    also  contnin   a    bland, 
co|nurl(7d8»  tixoil  oil.     The  martftfrom 
Mci\  in  i'Xpri'?wc<l  u  found  to  bo  exin 
iritioun  111  cattlr.     A  iwilid  oil,  of  a  p 
iHh  c<»lour.  a  ^tod  deal  r«***mliliri;c  th^ 
HaH^i:i  ia  ehnnicter,  though  ratiicr  ha 
apprtJiwhing  more  in   proix^rtii-j*  to  in 
waM  shown  at  the  Great  Kxhihition.  fn 
|»ore-     It  w  flupiHiM*d  to  ho  the  prod 
toJifrw  tree  of  Java,   crallcd    locally 
pn>lmbly  a  .s|H.Tiis  of  Uitst*ia.     It  ia  rei 
bleached  ;  indecfl,  by  ex]io«nre  to  air  ai 
it  beenm(  1  ^^rfoctlv    white:    ifuot  to 
it  pixMuiflcA  to  beuunio  a  valuable  oil, 
in^  lo  Mr.   Ixtw,  there  are  wv^ral  vai 
«ii\\d  oil  commonly    iwe<i  in    the  Island 
Kawlem   Archipelago,  and  ol.tuinitl   fi 
Mns\^   of  diffcrt-nt    (i|>ecie«    of    Ihpt.r 
Pinoy  tallnw  j^  i>htiiined  l><.m   tJn-  itu 
Vau-na  indicn,  n  Ur^e  and  ipiiv  k-gmw 
abundant    in    Mabthnr    and   C'annrn. 
whit"  wild  oil.  fii^ible  at   a   temprrntui 
dejiri'^-si,  and  nmkcis  excellent  candle^  ci 
whcM  <ai)*>nifie<l  and  dUtiUetl   in   th« 
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i1nptr«l   with  palm  oil,  &o.     It  \\as  one  f  Htoiiis,  U  found  fvcrj'wlioro  in  :\  wild  as  wl-II  oal 
a.!s.viit.i/f    over  oix:tin-niit    oil   tlmt  iJie  |  cuitivatc-tl  stutc.     'Vlic  Ca/fff  >ihipiiinff    (razetti 
.  ii  cA)  not  (pvu  uiit  any  suil'wut-  |  of    Augu^st     1^50,     siiys — tlmt     un    excellent 
is  when  extinf^niKlie*],  as  iluwe  I  oil,  e<|U«I  to  the  olive  oil  ol'  Italy,   can    be   ex-j 


with  the  latter  oil,  <lo.  An  oil  is  pro- 
fmui  the  inner  shell  of  \\\p  cae^hcw-nnt, 
ilium  '^erid^utnln  var.  inrlicum,  in  the 
III  -Inpoii  u  kinil  nl*  butter  culled 
Bn<yl  trmn  5peeies  ol"  tlic  I  tolichos  bean 
enja).  The  kernel  of  the  seeds  of  the 
tree  of  China,  Siillingia  (wbifera,  an 
thrub,  contains  an  oil,  which  when 
eonsolidativ  ihnjnj.'b  the  cold  to  tlie 
.  of  lall'jw,  and  by  Ixiilinp  becomes 
-  b*?*T('  wax.  The  plant  aL*«»  yields  a 
oil.  A  similar  fiitty  pnxiuct  is  obtained 
ibrub  in  Briliali  Guiana,  the  Myristioa 
.>  ^-hifem.  Oil  is  obtained  in  South 
m  fram  the  sand  Iiox  tree  (dura  crepi- 
>K  And  fnnn  the  Caruim  (^ianeiu^is.  The 
several  jilflnts  uf  the  cucumber  family 
itly  sujipiv  a  bland  oil,  which  is  used  in 
11  lanipnil  and  for  ewiking.  Among 
iblroiU  imjported  into_Nin^>o  and  other 
portA,  fn»ui  Sluintong,  Leat«>ng,  and 
arc  oil  of  ifUAs,  obtained  from  green  and 
|M«A ;  black  oil  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
and  oil  from  the  pea  of  suchau.  A 
>.ellowoilia  nhtaine*!  from  the 
(inii5  tinctoriuj4,  in  Bombay*  tlie 
of  which  oontAin  about  2iS  per  cent,  of 
lleut  oil  i!*  expreswed  in  virions  {lartA 
tn  the  rtcedi*  of  ditf'erent  Bpeciefl  of 
Nally  trom  the  black  niiLstard  acod, 
glauca.  S.  dicholonia,  and  S.  juncea  are 
cultivated  in  the  East  for  their  oil. 
im  perfolifttum  ia  cultivated  in 
oil  acedf*.  A  hcautiful  pale  yellow 
froni  the  seeds  of  the  angular- 
•«iic  nut,  Jatropha  curcn^i,  a  shrub 
i«  tuftfti  employed  in  the  tropics*  \\»  a 
^urcfl.  It  13  used  by  the  natives 
nd  u«  a  lamp  oil.  About  70U 
s  oil  wai*  imported  into  Liverpixil  in 
Lwlwn,  for  iho  purpoiic  of  drc-wing 
■;in;:.  &r.  An  oil  called  Canib  oil  in 
\^  in  tli«  Eaat,  trom  the  almond-*  of 
.«  granacum,  or  Cnmpa  molucceiwiB 
...*ick,  which  is  usei.1  by  (be  native*  to 
tlic  hur  and  amiint  the  skin,  so  as  to 
I  off  innecte.  Cacao  fat,  the  bntter-like 
XQf  nblained  from  the  seeds  of  Theo- 
c!icao,  5*  est«!CTaod  a*t  au  emoUient.  The 
Apim,  OS  it  bi  called  by  the  Portugese,  or 
Nsfoota  by  the  nutiveji  anti  Aralie  ( Oidynamia 
a?),  w  much  culiivatod  in  all 
■ic»  tor  its  oil,  which  is  considered 
\X  rif  oli\-es,  and  letches  as  hi^h  a 
lift  the  Indian  market.  The  plant,  which 
11  and  rank  as  hemp,  -'uid  e*|ually  pro- 


ti-acted  from  ihe  kernel  of  the  fruit   known  byj 
the  name  of  **  TTcou    Pijte'*   and  "  Pruim  Be*- 
jee,"     t'ijcum  oil,  or    butter,  is  obtaineil    froiaj 
the  seeds  of  a   kind  of  mangosleen   (Curcinii 
purfiurea),  and  used  in  varioits    purts  of  Indii 
to  adulterntf  gliee  or  butler.     It   ia  «iid   to   h«| 
exported  lo  Kn^iand  Ibr  the  pnijHwe  i>f  mixing] 
with  bt<irs'  jTrc-i^ie  in  the  manufacture  of  j)uma-| 
turn.     It  w  a  white,  or    pule    greenish    yellow,t 
solid   oil,    brittle,   or   nnher   friable,   having  aj 
faint  but  nut  unpleasant   snielt.   melting  alnnit 
94    dojfroofl,   und    when  cooled  al^er  fusion  re- 
maining liijuid   to   7o   degrees.     An   exceJlent 
solid  nil,  of  a  blight  green  colour,  is  obtained] 
from  liomhay,  having   a   consistence    interme- 
diate between  that  of  tallow  and    wax,    hisible 
at  about  B*')  degrees,  an<^l   ca^sily  bleached  :  it 
has  a  peculiar  and   somewhat  anmiatie  odour. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  plant  from 
whidi  it   is  obtained.     It  was  referred  to  tlic 
Salvadoru   pei*8ii'a,   and   to  the  Vernonia    un- 
thelmintiea,  n   plant  common   in   (iuzerat   and 
the  Concan  Ghats.     A  pale  yellow  clear   oil   is 
obUuned  I'rom  the  seed  of  Dolichos  billorus  (V). 
Oil  is  also  expressetl  in  India  from  the  seed  ofj 
the  Argernone    me.xicana,    which    is    used    ibr 
lamps  and  in  medicine  :  and  li^>m  the   seeds  of 
the  cashew  nut  (Anacardiuui  uccidentaJe),  trom 
Sapindus  emarginatus,  and  the  country  walnut 
(Aleuritcfl    tflloba.)     The  fruit  of  the   Chirou- 
gia  sapida,  (or  Buchanunia  latifolia,)  yields  oil.l 
From  the  seeds   of  the   I'ongamia   glabra,   ofj 
Galedupa  arborea,  a  lioney-brown  and   almoatj 
tastelea*  oil  i«  pmcured,  wJiich  is  tluid  at  com-l 
mon  temjieraturp,  but  gelntinis<'sat  5fi  degrees. 
Uthersourcesofoilare  tlieC^;lastruspanicuIatus,j 
Balanites  eg)'ptiaca  and  the  snul  tree  (Shorea  re 
busts.)  Cinnunion  suet  w  extracted  by  boiling  th( 
fruitoj'thc!  cinnamon.  An  oily  Huid  HtNit^on  tliflij 
surface,  which  on  c<M>ling  "ubsidcs  to  the  bottonij 
of  the  vessel,  and  hardens  intti  a  sul>stance  liki 
mutton  suet.     The  Singhalese  make  a  kind 
candles  witli  it,  and  iwc  it  lor  culinary  purposes-' 
It  emits  a  very   pleasant  aroma  while  buining. 
According  to    the   analysis   of  Or.  Christisoup 
it  contains  eight  per  cent,  of  a  Huid  not  unliki 
olive  oil :  the  remainder  is  a  waxy  prineipb 
Croton    oil  is   obtained  by  expression  fn:im   th( 
seeds  or  nuts  of  Cr^iton  tiglium,  a  tree,  15  to 
i'cet  in  height,  belonging  to  the  same   order 
the  castor  nil   plant,  pn^ducing   whitUh    greet 
ilowcrs,  and  seeds  resembling  a  tick  in  appear- 
ance, whence  if*  generic  name.     It  is  a  nativi 
of  the  KaRt  Indies,     U»0  parrs  of  sec^s  aOToi 
ahi'Ut    t>4    of  kernel.     50  quarters   of  crotoi 
nuts  for  expressing  oil  were  imported  inUt  Livci 


4adhe.  banng  numerous  pods  ihtDu^dioui  the  '  pool  from  the  Cape  Vcrd  Ulaudi,  in  1^49, 
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larger  than  a  pt^a,  wiili  a  nu*iiibrvin(.'«)itf 
ing  exiKimlin}i  iiito   tlirec*  ■w'inv'*.    wIipim 
.Hp»H;ific  naiui.'  nf  ptrryp.ir*|KTiiift.     On 
!lit  win;?etl  cnvc'lti]kf  die ttc-cils appear: 
Ufcc  jiitli  balls  ;  but  \\\Hm  dividiu;EL.t)iL-iii  »n 
imil,  tlu'v  an*  luumi  tn  ubuimi}  in  a  clftix, 
l<"K*»,  ln«ttlt'»,  fiw<-TilIc.s«  oil.  ol'wliich  tlic  |> 
tiou  is  aa  large  tlmt  it  may  be  oxi)iv.'*ctl 


n 


ijfhl  bo  nuulc  an  article   of  tiinlc.     Tlic   Unt    losf  at  tlic  fiul-s  and  abuui  Two  tw-i  i! 

uilo  of  prejinring  it  i^  by  grinding  lliu  »oo<I<, ,  when  arrived  at  the  lull  gTi>wtb.     Tl.-  - 
pUicing  tlio  powder  in   bajj^,   and   jircssinff  be-  i  while    yet   ytninir   and    It-ndpr,   arc  nut 
twcen  plattts  of  iron  ;  allow  the  oil  to  «land  for    <(Uonlly  cooked  and  served  up  at   tlic  tab 
6Ueen  days,  then   filter.     The   residue  <>f  the  |  India,  like  a(*|«iragua,  for  which  (bey  lire 
exfa-cfttion  in  iriiuratfid  with  twice  im  weight  of  I  biul  »nb**iiruto.      The  [lods,  when  fi 
alcohol,  and  heated  on  the  sand-lialh  from  120  I  contain  about  firteen  sreds;  each  coiundi 
lo   \4i)  dc|p:ee3  Fahreidieit,  and  the  mixture, 
prcssc*!  again.     In  this  Mc^  llie  utninnt  caution 
is  necessary  in  avoiding  the  acrid  fume:*.     One 
Rcer  of  feed  fiirnisheii    by    this   process    nither 
innre  ibau  eleven  fluid  oimcos  of  oil,  six  by  the 
first  step,  and  five  by  alcohol.     The  oil  act."  as 
nn  irritant  pur^^tive  in  (he   d(i«c   »tf  one  drop. 
In  large  dose*  it  is  a  dangerous  |>«>iwii.     AVlien 

applitnl    externally    it    proflucea  piLttuIes.     In  j  goodlrejib.«eedby  tbe.-*iniple  prpA-turcof  ibe 
^46  eight  cjuci  of  crolon  oil  and  »ix  ca^w^t  ol' ,  GeoHVy  infnrms  il*.  liiut  lie  obtainml  ^<<»j 

c  sccaI   were   exjjorted   froni  Ceylon.     Other  '  of  oil  from  eight  |ioun(b)  oi*  tlie  dceortimkicd 

rcies  of  croton  as  C.  |>iivana,  a  native  of  Ava  being  ftt  the  rate  of  very  nearly  24  lbs. 
and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Hciigalf  and  C  from  100  Ibe.  ofsced.  All  over  British  In 
roTbnrghii  yield  u  purgative  oil.  The  bark  of  idcuitivarod  InrthcRakeof  itftyounj?  |«Mb 
C.  eleuteria,  C.  ca^i:arilla,  and  other  Hpecivs  is  j  horse-radish  of  its  roots,  as  luxuries 
aromatic,  and  avAs  a^t  a  toiiic  and  stimulant.  |  tnble,  but  itn  giuu  is  usicd  meilicina 
It  fonus  the  ca-scarilhi  bark  of  commerce  already 
spoken  of.  W»en  l>rui?ed,  it  give*  out  u  musky 
odour  and  U  ortcrn  used  in  jiu-mille^.  The  oil 
olitained  from  tlie  sucds  of  Jatropha  curcas,  a 
native  of  Soutli  America  and  S.  Asia,  ispurgative 
and  emetic^  and  analogous  in  itn  properties  to 
cr».»lnn  oil.     It  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  external 

ipplioation  in  itch.     In  Uritish  India  it  is  Ufted 


The 


its  leavci*   and   flowers   as  grvctis, 
pecidiarly    valuable    for   the  turn. 
I  nienti*,    from    its  capability   of  1 
I  alnui^t   any   length    of  time    without   kmi 
I  into  ctnnbination  with  oxygon.     Thi.M  pi 
I  together  with  the  tittal  ah«cnce  of  colour, 
I  and  taste,  |>eculiarly  ndaj^ts  it   to   the  nui 
I  of  the   p<-rfumer,  who   iaahle  io  make 


r  lanips.     Oil  of  Ben,  known  ns  Sohunjuna  in    medium  for  arresting  the  flight   of  tht«w? 


Ilengtd,  and  Moriuga  in  Malabar,  i^  obtained 
frtJiti  llie  seed  or  nuts  of  tJie  horse-radish  tree» 
the  Hyperanlhera  moringa,  of  Linnaeus.  Tliis 
dear  limpid  oil,  having  no  jM?rccptibIe  smell,  is 
much  esteemed  by  watch-makers  and  fitr- 
tumers ;  it  is  cxiwnsivc  and  not  nften  to  be  pn>- 
cured  pure,  c«infte<iuently  ihcoil  woiddbea  very 
tiliihle  exixat.  It  grows  rapidly  and  luxu- 
tjy  (^crywhore  in  Rnrish  India,  in  Jamaica, 
particularly  on  the  north  side  of  the  islaml  as  well 
in  Trinidad  and  otlier  tjuarters  of  the  West. 
Il  is  easily  pnjpagtited  either  by  cuttings  from 
tlie  tree  (the  branches)  or  by  seeds,  and  In-ars 
the  second  year.  Tlic  pruduc^i  of  eoeh  tree  may 
cstiuiuled  at  ftom  one  to  two  gallons.  Yrmu 
c  llowcr^  a  very  pleiuant  perfume  miglit 
efltdly  distilled.  It  is  a  small  tree,  of 
ut  twenty  feet  in  height,  of  mo^t  rapid 
tb,  eomuig  into  tlower  within  a  Jew  months 
T  it  hits  bt*eu  sown,  continuing  to  product 
Is  and  blossoms  aiUirwnrd*  throughmit  the 
r.  The  timber  is  said  to  dye  a  line  blue 
itu,  wbicli  exudes  from  wounds  in 
ii<.ni-«  n  tttrrtntj  T»-««'mblrtnce  to  that 
:\nihft,  fitr 
uu-d.  'I'he 
of   wliius    blociBoins    witli 
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volatile  ptirticlcs  of  essential  oil,  which 
tule  the  aroma  of  many  of  the  most  odorifi 
flowers,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
means  in  a  concentrated  and  ]terntanent 
To  effect  this,   tlic  petaUofthc*   Hower*. 
odour  it  is  desired  to  obtain,  are    thinly 
over  flakes  of  c«ittnn,  wo<>l   satiu'atod  witlij 
oil,  and  the  wliole  enclosed  in  air-lighl 
cases,  where  tliey  are  sulfered  to  rt-ma 
they  begin  to  wither,  when  tlicy  are  rej 
fresh  ones,  atid  the  f>roceM  thuscontiuuedl 
oil  has  absorbed  as  much  its  was  doxirrd  a 
aroma  ;  il   is  then  sejnratefl  from  tlio  «( 
pressure,  and    preserve*! '  under   the 
essence,  in  well  stoppetl  bottles.     By 
the  oil  tiiu?  impregnated  in  alcohol,  whichi 
not    liike   up    the  fixed  oil,  a   solution 
arumn  is   cil'cclcd  in  the  spirit  and  inan^i 
riferuus  tinctures  or  ^vatci's,  us  they  are 
wluit  inaccurately  termct),    prcpari^.     B] 
process  most  delicious  perfumes  might  bci 
ed  troiu  the  (lnwersof  tlie  Acacia  tortuoAi^, 
crHtiiun  carribcum,  I'lumieria    a" 
rubra,  au'l    innumerable   other 
mi«t  exquihite  fragrance,  which  abound 
the  inipics,  blooming  uiu'cgarded,  and 
Ihcir  fragnincc  an  the  InuTou  air.  lliree 
17* 


iirtttf<l  ill  Mymirc  ami  rlie  w«*fcni 
iVniiwilur  Ii»liii,  as»  wi'U  as  in  tiic 
rrsitlrncy.  AImuI  StTii»j:ajuU4iiii,  a« 
c  millet  crop  Iiu?*  hfrn  refiped  llic 
lighoi  Tuur  times  uiul   ihc  ?ce<l  s«»wn, 


c  oxtciLsivcly  ndtiviiti'il  ihroir^'lmnt  copra,  nre  thrown  inlo  tlu'  mill  with  about 
tlie  *alcc  oi  the  fiiip  oil  exprtsHotl  iliivo  jrnlloim  of  wiiior  uml  Inmi  tliiM  i??  pioducud 
<(ro<U,  the  whi!o-flccJt«l  \ariot_v,  the  thrco  uianiiii^,  ori*oveu  ami  thri^e-tjuurlfrpilluiii* 
ccl,  ami  the  hliu:V.  Ii  13  Iron*  thr  1  ol'nil.  Tht*  copporah  in  itJ4  uuprt-jtaroti  itatu  is 
;  l)»c  i!if^imum  or  gingely  nil  of ;  svUI,  slij^hily  rlricti,  i tithe  market.  It  is  bunu-d 
is  obtained.  Si-samuniKrd  con^ains '  lU  imti  vuha  or  grates,  ou  the  top  ol*  ytuIoH  or 
W  cent,  oi'nil.  Gixui  ^ninple;*  <if'i>ll  I  lorchi's,  in  priK^rjviions,  nnrl  an  nicnn^  »>i'  ilhuui- 
i  attlicGroiit  Kxhibition  i'um\  Vuia-!  nation  lor  work  |M.'rlbrnieil  in  the  opon  air 
ifinjam,  Ifyilombiul,  'luujorc.  the  |  at  nif.Mit.  No  prew  tir  otlicr  contrivunce  in 
Mi«»r*lie*hiba»i,  ami  Gwulior.  The  '  niarlo  iisc  of  by  the  nutivia  of  lutliu  |l.»r  sujiiccz- 
H  i»  «roteii  to  be  worth  (ibtmt  jE4  injj  out  or  expruiwin;;  the  i»il  from  the  rake,  and 
[  "i»rn  Circai**.  An  oil  rcseni-    ti  liir^e  amount  i^f  waste,  in  cunsr^^uencv  of  this 

bt:iine<l  friMii  the  i»ectl    necesAarily  ensnc:*. 

iicn^  n  plant  intiiH  I  Apncnt  oil^  of  the  finest  kind,  xs  made 
•mmon  in  licnpil.  in  India  by  exprc.s.«i»in  fniin  the  kernels  of  the 
ul,  or  vuiisai'Xt  (locnU,  yiohl  ulKint  4-4  aprirot.  It  is  clear,  of  a  pale  yellow  eoli^iir, 
f  <»il.  Ilieoi!  IS  ;?enfraHy  used  tor  >  and  snielU  stronp-ly  ot'  hydiiv.yanic  ai-id*  uf 
id  if*  w<irth  lo»;ally  alM»ut  nix  aaniu^  whicli  it  eontiiins,  iwuiilly,  alH>ul  4  jK;r  eent. 
Bhirk  til  (VerlK-^^naMativa)  i?4  known  Hutt-Jlfjwer  oil  Ls  niised  in  Tartary  chiefly 
«r  kida  til,  in    the  IHvc^in,     It  w    tor  the  oil  cxpresst-d  from  it.      But  it  is  al»o 

of  use  for  many  other  jiurpt'Ses.  The  pi'ople 
eat  the  seeds,  wlueh,  when  boiled  in  watt?r. 
t:LstL'  not  unlike  l»odrd  Indian  corn.  Jn  seme 
districts  of  Uiwsia  the  !«eefU  are  enipltiyi'd 
with  j_M-eat  sueecss  in  falti-nini:  jtuultry  ;  they 
jr  ntre,  durin^r  the  month  ni' July  t)r  I  we  also  said  Ui  increase  ilie  numlu.r  of  r^fjs 
cr  the  fit^t  heavy  rain.  No  manure  1  more  than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  IMiea- 
is  ro<iuiriil,  fnr  the  rmp  will  jiruw  I  s:ints  and  pai'trld;/^'ii  eat  tJiem  witli  great 
r»t  MnU.  It  is  reaped  in  three  months  j  uviiUfy,  and  tiiey  t-aiwe  tlic  same  etFctts  on 
chnv  to  the  gmund,  and  stacked  for  '  tlicni  aa  other  birds.  The  dried  leaves  are  ^dvi'u 
Aftpr  cxpoaurc  to  tlic  :^im  for  two  or  t»»  cattle  in  place  of  straw  ;  an<l  the  witjured 
,  the  -«ee»l  is  Iwaten  out  with  a  stick.  I  stalks  are  s;iid  to  produce  a  eousiderable 
11  M%^*^rp  rarely  yields   two  bushels  I  "piantity  of  alkali, 

but 'nhout   VtH.nfih    the  prmluec  Is  |      i.j'r«i«(/ oi7  U  bvu  little  made  in  Imlia. 
^•r.     Tlic  we*!  is  wmetimcs  parched  i      Manf^nKt,  or  Aeem  /»7,  i^  ma«le  from  thr  peri- 
niftswootiuents,  hut  is  usually  grown  \  carp  or  He:<hv  rwrtnt' the  fruit  of  the  ^[elia  :r/a- 
TUw  i*  nsod  in  cwkin;/.  Imt  it  is  not  ,  .Icrachm.  and  of  the  Azaderachta  indica.     J)r. 
W  in  the  «eod,  nor  s*»p>fKl  w*  that   of   ^r:lxwell  has  found  tlii^;  oil  oqiiidly  efficacious  was 

CDil-livcr  oil  in  ax.^vi  uf  consnmplinn  ami  scro- 
.  ANrnt  5,0(10  uiauuds  I  |„|„,  n^  l,e-au  with  half-<mnce  doses,  morning 
.iuCalcmtji.;tj::J0bavsl  mui  evenings  whicli  were  ^^radnally  reduced. 

BiiHsiftoUs. — The  seels  of  tlirov  hjhjcics  of 
Iia*.iia  trees,  iudijrenous  to  Uritish  India,  and 
one  of  K.  Africa  yield  solid  oils,  and  arc  rc- 
uuirkable  for  the  fact,  that  tliey  fupply  at  iho 
winie  timi*  saccharine  matter,  spirit  and  oil,  ftt 
for  both  fix>il  and  burning  in  lam|w:  they  are 

n.     The  JlU/te  {\\.    iLingifolia):  it  is    abun- 
dant in   the  Madras   presidency,  the  southern 
parts  of  Uiiuto«Trttan  jrern'raUy,  ai*d  the  northern 
pro%iuee  of  Ceylon,     In  Ceylon  the  inhabitants 
use  the  oil  in  cooking  and  for  lamjH.     The  oil 
cake  is  rubhetl  ou  the  body  as  snap,  and  seems 
admirably  a<hipte*l  lor  rcmovinj^  tlic  ifuctuosity 
of  the  skin  caused  by  excessive  [)erspiration, 
ilia,  is  that  yielded  by  ihf  cnr*ja-uut  I  and  for   rendorins  it  soft,   pliable  ami  ^li»ssy, 
0  nut   having  been  slripiH-Hl  otF  the  '  whicli    is  f*o  ctmdueive  to   health   in  a  tinpical 
*boII  i»  brokt'u  and  the  fatty  '  climate.     'I'hc  oil  i^  white  and  solid  at  eomiuon 
I  milk  is  taken  out.     This  is  |  temperatures,   fusing  at  from  70  to  80  degrees. 

^.     -i-iVi,  or  copperali   iu  ditT'erent    It  may  be  Rdvantagroualy   employed   in   tlie 
Th.rw;  oinundu,  or  niuety  pountU  of  I  manufacture  of  both  tjaudlca  aM  «stt\i  ;  vn  ^"j- 
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irtc*i  iuu»  Uveri>«>ol  in  18.31.  Tht 
piarter  of  ei;.'ht  bu^thels,  in  »Janiuiry 
ftum  M*M.  to  Xti;  ofte.!  <»tl,  in  tins, 
0  Ui  l<IOff>H.,X2  to  £2  4*.  lltjinbay 
worth  £-2  11*.  frt  £2  12^.  the 
1  ■!.[  hu.'"hpl.'*,  in  January  lS.5;i. 
U  'S.    The  imi»irtd  inio  Liver- 

liajrs  and  54.>*H4  parketA  in 
I4,4y*>  h»;rs  and  ;i.%7O0  ]iackets  in 
It  t^0*iO  bnjrs  of  muKtard  seed  and 
tn  2it,0O0  boiLf!*  of  rape  seed  are 
'     >'f'.     The  price  of  the  latter 
irtcr. 
^ati, — The  rhi(  foil  made  on  the  sen- 


ImTnmlflmnp  parN  of  fudiii  tlii-?  nit  forms  thr 
clti*'!' iii^.Todicnt  in  tlic  iiianiUUcturo  (iI'mujiji. 

h.  Mithwa  ( U.  iatilijlia)  U  ct^iiiiiiou  in 
mtiuy  pnru  tt(  Uriit-ih  India.  The  ail  a  gfiod 
deal  i-cs*'iiililc'»  thai,  last  described,  obiaini'd 
iWmi  the  Iilc]'«  tioedt* ;  and  may  In.'  iw«l  lor 
8iiiiihir  purjHMfH.  Il  u  iwlid  at  oomiuun  tern- 
].H^r;itur«H,  aiid  bvgiiui  tu  luclt  at  about  70 
dofri*ecd. 

r,  Yf'fftnhU  f'uttfr  i.«  obuiini'd  fmin  the 
Cluiorio  (R.  hiUyrufoa).  'nioii;.'h  lar  li*** 
genernlly  almndanl  than  thn  utlicr  twu  .<j>ecu'w, 
it  \st  common  in  crrtaiii  ol"  the  liillv  dixtricn^i, 
C3[H.'rially  in  the  cimtern  parts  oC  Kinnaon; 
in  l)ie  province  of  lUitee  it  is  541  alnindani  that 
ibp  oil  i.H  I'hoapor  than  frhre,  <ir  fhiui  bnttcr, 
ami  is*  used  tf  jidiilt^^r.it^i.  It  is  likcwij-i-  com- 
nmnly  burnt  in  lanijH,  for  which  purposo  it  ift 
preferred  tn  cocoa-nut  oil.  It  is  a  white  solid  fat, 
fui*iblp  at  alwiit  120  d*'gr*?es,  and  cxhibit*i  very 
little  tendency  to  hrcunio  rancid  wlicn  kept. 

*i.  »VA^rt,  or  [ftiUim  haitrr^  is  ohiained  in 
Wrstpm  Africa  from  liip  Hiu^ia  parkii  or  l*rn- 
tadrsnia  hntjTacca,  a  tree  closely  r«:fsembUn;; 
the  H.  latifolia  and  other  spceies  indigenous  ti> 
HindfMx^uin.  According  lo  Park,  the  tree  is 
abundant  in  HanilKira.  t)ic  oi!  '\»  tu^lid,  ofa 
proyiflh  wliitc  coltnir,  and  Iilspii  at  07  dcj^eea. 
\\»  ppwhiot  I*  a-^fd  tlir  a  varioty  of  purposes — 
for  ein»kinp,  burninj*  in  lamps,  &c.  This  tree 
ha.-*  much  of  the  character  of  the  laurol,  but 
grows  to  the  bei;^ht  of  eighteen  to  twenty  feet. 
It«  leaf  iff  5oniewha,t  longer  than  the  liinro.L't 
and  i*  a  little  broader  at  the  point ;  the  etlgc, 
of  tlie  leaf  are  gently  cur\'cd,  and  are  of  a 
dark  wp  preen  colour.  The  nut  i^*  of  the  form 
and  <ue  of  a  ])i(reon*.s  egg,  and  tlie  kernel  com- 
pletely ftlU  the  :*hcll.  Wlien  fresh  it  is  of  a 
white  drab  colour,  but,  if  long  kept,  become* 
the  colour  of  eho<'ol»ie.  The  kernel,  when  new. 
IS  nearly  all  hutt^^r,  whirh  in  extra(rte<l  in  the 
inllowiug  manner : — 'I'lin  shell  in  removed  from 
the  kernel,  which  is  also  enwheil,  and  then  a 
cjuantity  \a  put  into  an  earthen  pot  or  pan, 
pifti-ed  over  the  fire  witli  n  portion  of  water  and 
the  nut  kt^rn'^ls.  After  boiling  slowly  about 
half  an   hour,  the  whidn  is  strained  through  a  \  rtnaearthum. 


ree-*iuarter«  of  an  inch  long, 
bram-  is  attiM'bed  U*  the  iiide  ul'  l>ip 
wht'n  riiM*,  reliiMjui<<hes  its  hold,  antf 
(alU  to  llip  ground,  when  it  is  gntberc 
A  gofi(l-*ized  healthy  tree  yields  ab« 
of  nut^,  but  the  greater  number  114 
{iroliHci  The  trees  elude  lo  the  stnm 
a  more  healthy  apfjearance.  probnh 
count  of  being  belter  wati'reil,  and 
tieuig  le&s  ]Miwerlul  close  to  the  strcoi 
cxteiLSLve  collection  ol  M;u^*r  K  oiLi  waa 
tiio  Madras  Kxhibitton  of  lb55,  \ 
Hawkes,  vi?:. : 

The  A'hd  oil  of  Travanroro  was 
tut  the  (Treat  Exhibition   of  1851,     I| 
Uti  uiediciiml,   but  the    t>otauical 
plant  prtwlucuig  it  is  not  given. 

Alfitntrs  triloftit, 
HvU^atu  wuhmi  oil,     |  I1idjle«  find^m  km  I 

The  Mfilueca  tree,  which  pnxlucni 
bang  nut*  grows  plentifully  near  If 
The  nut«  yield  a  very  lar^e  percental 
and  the  tree  is  fountl  to  be  wry  prolj 
nuts  are  said  to  be  strung  tipon  a  tbi 
bainbof>,  and  when  li^^hted  will  bo 
candle  ;  a  notice  of  this  interesting  i 
may  be  found  in  the  Tntn»*actions  of 
Horticultural  Society  of  India,  Vol.  vii 

AUiufn  satumm, 
Qnrl'w  oil  |  VnlUj-tmndoo  p 

This  meiiicinal  oil    is    obtaiuuble 
parts  of  Hritish  Imlia. 

AiifU'ttniinm  (Hrifirnti$lr,  C'ushew-al 

KaiiMilci  t^'l,        Hiku.  I  MiH>ru1rvoentt«7T« 

The  Hglit  yellow,  sweet  tasted  and  «] 
obtainnl  from  the  nut  of  iliin  tree,  is 
rej»pcct  equal,  if  not  indeeii   superior^ 
olive  or  almond  oil.  It  is  howt«ver  vi 
profiared,  tlie  nuts  being  used   as  a 
Another   oil  is   prt^iwuvd    fr«»m  tl 
dium   of.'oidentale  and  called  Ouhew 
It  is  a  jKiwerfuIly  vesicating  oil  obi 
ilie  ]>ericarp  of  the  Cojuhew  apple 
long  known  to  the   native   phvsi 
It  much  resembles  in  ftsi>n>|jerii 
ttbtaine<i  from  the  marking  nut. 


ittdtitptujiiti  cnhtmuik  etromfttu'itjt^ 
oU,    dit)'ers    but    httic  either  in  apj 
ipiahty  trom  the  Lemon  grass  oil.  iti 
the  same  purfKJses. 

AiulroiMMjon  chofHaMhnu 
C'luoocliie  pilloo  tylum.  Tam.  |  I^nion  ^rani 
is  obtained  by  distillation  fiiim   a 


gnuft  nmt  into  a  clean  vessel,  whon  it  i^  allowod 

to   cool.        Then   after    removing    tlie    fibrous 

part    from    it,    it    m    put    into   a  grass  bag 

and    pressrd  fto    as    to  obtain  alt  the  oil.  This 

is    pourrd     intrt    the    vessel    along    with  llu* 

first    mentione<l      |»orfion,      and     when    cold 

is    about    tlic    t^onsistiMme    of    butter.       The 

nntA    hang    in    hunches    fmm   the    different    groivs  plcntiftiUy  in  many  pnrtsof  Bri 

bcniffhs,    but  ortch  nut  boH  its  own  Hbre,  about    It  is  much  twed  as  a  rubefacient  for 

Yv  indie-*    long,    and    ab»3Ut    the  1  affecLiona,  as    well  aa  in   jjerfumory. 

It  -rir  of  whif>-cord.     The  nut  Is  [  purposes  it  is»»ajd  Ui  he   largely  t-x 

a  ^'Ur*'  in   a  very  singular  man-    Travancoro.   When  nt^wly  madu.    ihi 

li'  I  -f  the  fibre  i»  cuncoaled  by  a  |  a  light  mraw-colour,  but  a^e  0 

fHln  mcinbratie,  about  half  an  tacU  wide  and  1  deep-rc*!. 

J7C  0  ^6 


Wtivc  secda  ^ieltl  h\ 
■jl  whidi  lA  given  medici 
(», 
4MUkt.  orui. 
is  chiefly  (Tcparvd  in   Malubtir  aiid 
n  OniiiI  of  the  poninsnla   of  India, 
i»  exported    Ut  Eiiglaml   in   large 
iht  dein&nd  u  ai^u  yearly  Increas- 


oilt  is  alBTt  prepared  chiefly  on 
Coast  altWougli  *iine  is  now  tntu]e 
,     The   liver   of  the  white  shark   U 


iwe  t  the  wcfoTte  exreedt-J  lf-MJ.i)iJOjjaIlon».  Iiww, 
lUtilla-1  h.nvpver,  fiillen  10  57/207  fnillons  iu  1852-5:5.  It 
does  not  sei^m  to  be  cmmmiori  tn  any  larjie 
extent  in  this  country,  alihouj^h  the  nut  iteelf 
lA  much  eiilen  by  the  poorer  nla-sses.  It  is  sriid 
to  bo  used  fur  adulu-rin;;  giwg^I^y  "i*  ^"  North 
Arcot,  where  it  c.m\A  Ki,  I-H-0,  to  2-12-0  per 
maund.  In  the  Nellore  District,  the  ^etU  are 
prtKurable  at  lis.  1-8-0  per  maunti,  anr|  iti 
Tanjnre  ab(^»ut2()0  acri'sare  cultivated,  produc- 
ing annually  75  candiw  of  oil  at  Ra.  2-0-0  per 
maund.  'Hie  seeds  yield  ahont  4S  per  cent,  of 
a  clear  straw -col  nij  red  edible   oil,  which  ia  an 


ully  used.     The  heat  cod  liver  oil  is  ■  exfeilent  substitute  for  olive  oil»  and  makes  a 

good  soap.  Its  value  in  London  in  January 
Ift55%vaa  i:47-I0  per  ton.  Perfect  def^-l'iTJ/u- 
tiim,  far  froui  depreciating,  considi'rably  en- 
hances the  value  ofthiaoil. 


ftarly  in  January  when  the  livers 
I,  firm,  large,  white,  and  full  of  oil — 
ai«  aometiintis  found  dlseadcd,  and 
lighter  Uian  watA>r,  should  he 
livern  sho\ild  cut  amtv>th,  mid 
heneot  none  of  the  substance  sliould 
A  Imlf  Uqmd  state.  The  quantity 
»duc«d  by  livers  depends  much  upon 
of  the  year.  In  the  beginninjj;  of 
I.OOCl  Uvers  were  found  by  experi 


rricldy.  fwppy  oil. 
.Ivniaui  yellow  thiatlooit. 


Argcraonp  mexuiana. 
nrnrunilundoo  otl. 
C*jon>ok(j«>  oil. 

Faring!    rUtuni    1u    ml.  I  Bnniindundooycnnui.  Tam. 

HiNT>.  I  Bnimadunrli   noona,    Tkl, 

A  pale  yellow   limpid  nil  may  heohtalnetl  in 

.,„^.         .  1       .,  ,  ,       large  quantities"  from  the  round  eorruguiod  Mjods 

aeld  3.  imperuil  gaUo!«.  and  at   the  -  ^^j-^j,^,  ^^-^^.^^  ^..^^.^^  ^^^-^^  w«i*  originally  intro- 


bru«ry  an  etjual  number  only  ^vc 
of  oil.  In  the  beginiiint;  of  January 
n  of  average  ?ize  weighed  9lMJ  Ib^. 

the  last  day  of  M;irch  the  name  mmi- 
ed   only  575  Ih-^.     The  oil   at  these 

neoaooA    wan    c'ltLally    pale,  and    the 

tiXly  white,  although  much  smaller 
llahhy  in  the  latter  seawm.  To  pre- 
mt — wash  the  liver  very  careful  ly» 
ing  tlie   gall  Madden  which   adhere 

Uid  infuse  them  in  rain  or  other  water 
salt.  Place  tliem  over  the  fire  and 
w  the  hcnt  to  exceed  120  or  130°. 

i^sid  especial  care  miist  be  talcen,  a 
of  heat  although  yielding  a 
k,  oommanioatcs  a  ranlc  Hcshy 
1  and  heightens  the  colour  of  the 

If  reudariag  it  diitgu^ting  to  the  pa- 

f09i  oil  is  used  as  a  sofVcuer  of  lea- 
Ac. 

,  oil  fif  v'oj:.    Bee*  wax  nubmitted 
ve   dLitiilalinu   with  the  addition  of 
yields  an  eiupyreumatic   oil  which 
*aI  in  mtdioine  by  native  doctors. 
mit  >  medicinal  oil. 

Vfif;Vr4ULR  01i«K. 

Wi,  CiP-v 1  -■ 

ki-     , 

Him*.  I  y 

luaht^    oil    is   now 
a    large  tiniount, 

from  iho  needs  of  the  ground 

ntit.     which    ii    now   cultivated 

Srrahle  extent  inmoBt  parts  of  the  pe- 

Id  tlio  year  1845M'J— -87,000  gallons 

ipodf  but  ia   the  two  foUon-ing  years 

17?  ( 


'  i-yennai,  Tav. 

exported   from 
It   is  obtained 


iluced  from  Mexico  in  ballant,  but  luiw  flourishes 
luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  Rome- 
tijiies  expressed  by  the  natives  and  used  in 
lamps,  but  is  doubtless  adaptcii  to  other  and 
more  important  \xwt».  In  ?Jorth  Aroot  it  costs 
from  Its.  1-14-0  to  Rs.  2-1-0  per  maund. 

liftssin  lorujifoiia .     IIloopoo  oil. 
tf  ohny  ka  trU  Hikd.  j  Illepio  yennai,  Tam, 

This  semi-solid  otl  is  expreaf>edfrom  tlic  seeds 
of  a  tree  which  »  evervwherc*  common  in 
Soutlicrn  Indin.  It  im  seldom  Hold  in  the  bazar, 

*  but  tiie  seeds  are  collected,  nnd  the  oil  munu- 
factured  by  the  natives  for  private  consumption. 
The  seed--*  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  oil  of  a 
hritcht  yellow  colour.  It  is  procurable  in  Soutlj 
Arcot  at  It^.  25  per  randy,  or   Rs.  1-4-0  per 

I  maund— in  Hellary  at  3-8-0.  in  Bhopaul  at  R?. 

I  r-i-12~0  In  Tanj(.ire  it  may  be  had  to  the  extent 
of  2,702  candiesat  the  rate  of  2-8-8  per  maimd. 

'  This    oil   makes  excellent    caudles   and    soap. 

I  Its  chieXuse  ia,  however,  for  burning  in  lamps, 
and    as   a     substitute   fur    butler    in    native 

j  cookery.     A   vory  great  diiference  is  olw^'a- 

'  blc  in  colour,  ctmsittence  and  rtuvoiu-,  but  is  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  mode  of  preparation, 
and  to  the  presence  in  some  cajfe-sof  a  very  large 
proprotion  of  muoilagc  and  other  extraneous 
matter. 

Pttma  IftfifoVt,  Mahwa  oil  is  a  solid  oil  or 
huttcr.  The  R.  latiflJia  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  British  India. 

Bomhn^t peiUandnun^  Silk  cottonseed  oil. 
A  dark-hrown,  though  clrar,  oil  is  obtaiiicd  by 
exprcfwion  from  the  seed  of  the  hIIJc  cotton  tree, 
the  fibre  of  whicli  is  largely  used  ns  a  stxiff- 
ing  for  pillo;ws,  loattreaaea,  &c.,  &.c» 
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p.-  -■  '■■  nil. 
To  nnni.  Tam.  |  BiHlitftiim  kain  nooiiiit  Tiu.. 

i  ■.,  .  .;  .>  i)Hi-(i  for  burning  in  lamj*  in  thiwe 
partft  oC  British  Imibi  where  the  fniit  abonntU. 
It  in  exlracttd  by  Iwiling  iu  wal^r,  nncl  ia  pro- 
curablf  only  in  very  small  quantitirs. 

Bfoottfja  Jdahtijutn  ointmmi  nml  Vlfhuru 
jtuxystt/  or  fnake  tree  oitthnent  of  Masuli|iatam 
apl>c:u-  to   bo  hew  pr^lncts. 

Bi'ten  frond'^a^  MiK'diwjga  oil.  The  seeda 
of  tJiia  tfL-o  yield  a  small  (piantity  of  a  brifi;lit 
clear  oil  wliioh  i»  somotimes  lUted  nie^licinaUy. 

Cahhage  ued  oi7,  is  prepared  in  aiusJI  quau- 
litirt*. 

Cftlopfitflhim  ralfif*a  I  a  new  oil  under  the 
name  of  Cheiroo  pinnacottay  was  sent  from 
Cochin. 

"  Pootronjio."  A  new  oil  from  Mysore  and 
Maditift. 

Caiofihiftlum  iiMpJiyUum.  Tinnacotay  or 
Poini^sced  uil. 


Ilrx7>.  I  Pinnay  noonfr, 
Tam. 


Tin.. 


^irpiia  kii  ti'l, 
Wnniiy  yrnnni 

The  fnvli  ^i:!t><lt>  «»f  the**  Alexandrian  lanref* 
when  slirllcfl  and  »ubj<'cte<l  to  pressure,  yield  n 
dark-irroeii  nil  'W  a  iH'^ulior  <vloMr.  Old  seeds 
▼icld  n  higher  cnloun  d  and  thicker  prrjduot.  In 
the  ycAr  l>>47-^*<.  ealbma  ;i,87l  of  the  oil,  and 
CTTt,  ."iOS  of  the  (*ee*K  were  shipped  from 
Mmlma  chielly  m  Ceylon  and  the  Strftita,  it  bite 
now  ecase<l  to  bo  an  article  of  exfort.  In 
Tanjorc,  4^7  acres  prwlucinj^oii  nn  average  2-1^ 
culliunij  p^  acre  of  fVM'd  are  covered  with  i\\\^ 
tree:  Ihiii  yields  2^671]  niuunds  of  oil  at  Ra. 
20-4  per  tnaund.  In  Tinne\cny,  it  costs  As. 
4-^S  and  TrichiDO|K>ly  jVs.  4  per  seer.  In  Tan- 
jore,  ii  U  twed  for  lauips.  and  for  caulking 
TCsseU.  hut  it  appears  to  he  chicHy  valuable  a^ 
a  me^iicine.  It  is  fieldom  procurable  in  the 
biuiuar.  but  i^cxprevted  when  required.  Sam- 
ples from  Canarn,  under  the  name  of**  Honay/' 
from  Goa  hy  the  name  nf  **  Oleum  unda,"  Irom 
Cochin  pulltxl  *•  Pemn  poonako,"  and  from 
MaAiilipntani. 

CwMbis  sativa^  Iletnp  seed  oil. 
Gflnjayennai,  TiM. 

Tilt?  oil  »  olitaincd  by  oxprewion  from  the 
jircdfi  of  the  conimou  hemp,  which  \»  cultivated 
ia  many  parts  of  the  countrj'.  In  Russia,  the 
oil  iji  mueh  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  hut  it  is 
unknown  to  the  natives  of  Indja,  Of  three  »p€S 
cimens  exhibited,  at  the  Madras  Kxhibition  of 
1855  one  wa»  of  «  deep-grrcn  e^bur  from 
Tanjore,  another  of  an  olive-^recn,  sent  hy 
tjcnt.   Ilnwkeit. 

Cardamom  Hsd  ot/,(Thia  tixed  oilia  well 
known . 

r  ''  oil. 

Hgbt  yellow   rU  >:  Irotn  the 

of  tUe  plan'  ihc  w«Il  known 


dye.     It  jcrowft  plentiluilv  in  '>iv! 
nevelly.     lii  iMy^ort*  and  Bellary 
Rh.  2-H-<>  |>ctr  nmnnd,  and  I* 
cidinary  fiixA  otlicr  purfM^ttei, 

CeUtstria  }yinicuhua,  Malktinf^unt 
tree  oil. 

M)tlUunirunrekat«l,  Hisr*.  I  II«i-ut«gi  noot 
VftJuhivy  yi'im«i,        TAii.  | 

The  deep  scarlet  colunrcd  oilohtaii 
pre^on  from  the  seeds  tjf  thi*  ^hrub  ij 
niedicino,  the  aclhU  submitted    to 
di^lillatiun  yield  the 

OUum  nitft'um, 

ViiylAfi  tjlurn,  Ta«. 

An  cmpyrcuinatic  oil  obtained   hy 
BtTiictivc   (Ui*tiUation  of  llie  ^nsc'U  of 
irus,  either  alone  or  in  combinouon 
ingredients.     It  is  much  used  in  the 
of  Beri-beri. 

Chferon^if  oil,  Chirongia  ^pida   oi 
nania  latifvdla. 

Cbo«roaji  or  Cbarvoli  k*  t  Ranjinippo  m 

teL  Hrxn.  I 

The  kernels  of  this  tr.  ■ 
tivea  to  promote?  fatntisn,  i 
coloured,  sweet  tasle<l  ami  JnujuU  uil 
seldom  extracted.     The  tree  ^tows  jAt 
in  Myiiiire  and  Cnddapah. 

G}€os  nuvifent,  (.V>coanut  oi). 
\ftri*l  ka-tol.  Hrtrp.  |  Tean^  noona. 

The  »verfiL'"0  annual  quant- 
piirted  from  M:idra/»,  from   l>  \  II 

was alwiil gallons  lMMt,0(MlpeT  annum.  Oft! 
far  the  larf.n:'.*!  i>ortion  was  sent  tn  the 
Kingdom  and  Franre,  the  reniainder 
way    to   Arabia,   Mauritius,    R.ml.nv 
(Indian)  Krcnch  port*.  Tbepn 
connidernbly  in  ditferent  pan-.  ...    im 
For  the  (juarter  ondiniDr  3l8t  OetobcrU 
max.  and  the  min.  were  Ba.  8-5-4  at  Jul 
and   Rs.   1-1 2-&  at   Mliow  jter  mj 
average  of  21   lai^e  stntiona   in    the 
prffiidency  giving   Kfl.   4-l>-5   per 
about   X41-2   per   l^m.     The   mi 
"  Gxdiin  oiP   in  London  (Januui 
^46-10 — the  average  being  X4tt 
best  oil  if)  that  expc)r*(eil  from  Ct 
nei^'hlxiiiring  jtort^  cm  the  M&lal 
nAually  fetches  20*.   per  ton  m< 
Ceylon    or    Coromandd     eouat    artii 
Kurofie,  it   ia   iiwed  for  candle  and 
nnfhcture,  fur  lubricating  machinery, , 
In  India*  for  making aoop,  anointing  ihi 
for  cocikery,  lamf«  and  in  medicine.     Ad  0 
rcuiuaticoiiand  pyndigoooua  acid  are 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
The  latter  substance  lias  lnTn  u 
in  developing  photographs  bv  the 
CGas.  The  oil  ol  tarmixcil  • 
varniidi*^  is  aaid  to  be   ua- 
the  "backing  up"  of  positiw  pictttrca, 
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.iiowu  mediv'mal  oil,  tl\e  tuc 
A  Uroalic  purgative,  seems  to  be 

Colocynth  seed  oi 

■  '.i  seed  oil,     Pitcha  \nx»- 

Tharbix)xa,  Khurbuoza,  or  Pumpkin 

itt  ^y/H^^  Ctictitnber  HCcd  oil. 
r-.iikt.        Tax.  I  'i*hu6ai  Doorui*  Tel. 

i. 
,-t.  niinlM>ctj  butter  {Rtu\) 

iiikJii'lyliim,  Tam. 
iic«l  in  the  s*^edr*  of 
btigc  tree,"  u  Bpecios  closely  ailittd  to 
tirpureu  wUicli  producos  tbo  "  i:ocum 
III  nas  alira<:tHl  altfulioii.  TheCiaiiibi>ge 
ulrtiniUntly  in  ft-rtaiii  parts  of  tlie 
knd  Western  wiitet  juiiglos.  The  oil 
prucanible  iu  uiodcrute  miaulities,  is 
by  potjiidiny  tbc  seed  iu  a  stone 
iliDg  tlie  rtiiws,  until  the  butter, 
ihff  surJbiie.  Two  and  a  hall' 
Med  fthtiuld  yield  ouc  nucr  aud  n 
mt^r.  In  tin*  Nu>rgur  DivLsiou  of 
w  scM  at  the  r.uc  of  jVs.  1-4  per  ^eor 
wri;.'h:.  nv  at  XIKz-G  j»or  toil,  and  It* 

■■■'• 

0-'  '   mam  obtained  Irom  the 

tree ;  conwdcRjd  ftn  exccJlent  remedy 

IMS. 

-fwT,  bondnc  nut  oil. 

of  thU  t'^imrniin  «eed  is  mentioned  by 
1  useful  in  cwuvul- 
'h   thciD8i!lvc3  fire* 
pc»«*e««  luaic  virtuoa.    Usod  aolciy 

olri^m,     Rumiil    oil — Verbciina 

I  tai,         HtKO.  I  V«IfW9iLloo  ixmriity,        Tat. 
'^  •I    'diblc  oil  b  plentiful  in 
I  ni  and  Ganjam  DijftrictH. 
ilti"  4niuo  pur[Hitf€^  as  the 
II    lA   procnniblo    in    tlie    Niiggtir 
'^  ':      *:  ■    'I  jM»r  maund, 

'■\y  oil. 
hi  t)t)X   :roe  oil.     Thifl 
■  I'll   ftx'm  Jamaica.     Ita 
<n  an  uiJ ;  a?  the  whole 
iM'^  innrtiT,  thin  oil  pro- 
mt uixr. 
r^.  [lay  nil.     From 

\  ttry  valottblc  vegetable  toUow,  uaed 

\mUii,  Crtjmnltoiipilly  oil.     Tho  AcoiU 

-^  '"-^  '■•  '  '■■■•  yield  by  expresaion 

iliiT  oousistence  of 
i«  <|  wm,v*  Jii'l  USC5  are  luiiiscer- 


i,ir    :iL-.«:  i 


J7i> 
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Jairoiiftn  purgaiis,  or  Curcaa  piirgana,  Ango- 
lar  leaved  physic-nut  uil. 

Jnngli    er&ndi    lea    i«I.  I  CHtt-amunak  yennii).     Tax, 
HmD.  I  Adavi  a[UL'diii>ooootrtia,Tw_ 

This  oil,  has  of  laU;  beeu  ixu[x>rted  into 
England,  as  a  substitulc  for  liuiieed  oil  ;  it  id 
expipssed  from  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Jatropha, 
which  abounds  in  uU  part^  of  lixe  ALi'lra.*  presi- 
dency. The  colour  is  somewhat  palej  than  iho 
bortt  Uq8cc<1  oil.  It  can  be  ubtaiued  iu  some 
part8  of  tho  country  whore  it  is  plentiful,  for 
little  more  tliau  the  cost  of  manutUcturo.  It  is 
now  chiefly  iwcd  iu  lamps. 

JtUrophi  ffhucn.  Glaucous- lea^'ed  physJc-naL 
Aildjile  or  Authaulay  yennai.  Tax. 

This  in  appearance  approaches  castor  oil, 
and  iceius  to  be  but  little  known.  It  is 
fluid  and  light  straw-coloured,  and  is  pnxiur- 
ablc  in  South  Arcot,  where  the  plant  grows  on 
waste  land.  It  w  now  cliieliy  U3e<l  modiciouIJy 
as  a  counter-irritant,  but  if  procurable  in 
sufficient Kjuantity  aecma  likely  to  prove  a 
u.-»Gful  oil.  A  hi^h  coloured  apocinien  was  aent 
to  tlie  Madras  Exiubitiou  from  Tlnnevcjly  aud 
one  of  a  pale  straw  colour  from  Miulrati. 

LcjiidUim  satifum,  Counti*y  Cress  oil. 
Ali-vpfi  ycnnui.  Tax. 

This  oil  19  oxtRurted  iViitn  tho  seeds  of  tho 
**  Chinese  wall  crt?.'*.''  It  mVLst  U'"*!  be  con- 
fnundwl  with  *'  Linseed  oil/'  tlie  Tamil  name  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  article. 

Liiiam  ugitatiSitnvun^  Linseed  uil. 
riaso  ku  tel,  IIisd.  I  Avt»estte  noonii,  Tex. 

Alliveri  ytfTinai.       Tam.  | 

Tho  scod  from  which  this  oil  is  exprest^cd^ 
has  long  been  cultivated  to  a  liuiiicd  extent  in 
Nagpore,  Bellary  luid  other  |»arts  of  tho  Mudnu 
presidency.  Thifre  in  an  impression  tliat  the 
oil  obtained  &om  tho  Indian  plant  is  inferior  to 
that  imported  trom  England,  hui  it  will  he 
found  ou  experimuuti  tliat  Urn  arisen  from  (he 
former  having  been  imperfectly  freinl  from 
niucilagr,  wliich  prevent*  itadryiu;^.  Thescod 
is  now  an  article  of  ex|xirl  froiu  Madras  to  tlie 
amount  (l«o-*-53)  of  cwt.  1,10(1.  Iu  the  yuar 
1852-5^.  English  Linseeil  oil  to  the  amount  of 
fjjallons  4,5r'>2  and  valued  at  Ks.  8,7*^^  was  im- 
|R>rted  into  Madnu,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
cwt.  1,045  of  the  Heetl  were  exported  Irom 
heDco  mostly  tn  Enjj^land :  it  cjin  be  made 
on  the  spot  for  much  \cs»  than  the  average 
value  nf  the  English  oil.  It  would,  however,  be 
iifceuwary  to  guard  against  tho  adulteration  of 
this  oil,  with  any  of  the  other  grooAy  oils  which 
would  of  course  infallibly  de»iroy  its  drying 
properties. 

MacfUimr  oU^  is  U5cd  by  the  natives  of 
.Stn,c-a[)ore  as  a  hair  oil. 

MatMloo  oif.^     of  Canara,  is  used  for  lamps. 

AzoiUmc^tla  iwHca^  and  Melia  Azadiracb, 
Margosa  or  Ncem  otL 

N.Hjm  lui  tol,  IIl»D.  j  Vapamratui,  Tti . 

Vapum  yennai,         Tam.  1 
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mud 

XpreiHiou  or  boilmg,  Iroin 
(lir  ftcttU  ol'  »j»ecio«  ol'  Metia  iinil  -Azud<*racii- 
ta«  nhich  lire  cummuii  tlinnighoiu  Souitierii 
Aaui.  It  ciiu Tti  much  into  tlie  pnu^ticu  o*"  native 
Diyeicifins,  b^*  wliora  it  is  ailinini^tered  iiiter- 
iially  nfl  uit  anthelmintic,  nnd  oxtcmully  as  a 
liiiimvntin  Hicuiiintism.itTid  headache  arul  ns  nn 
application  to  iiIloi^.  The  uil  is  of  u  deep  yellow 
vdIdut,  haa  a  atrnng  smcl!  and  uii  iinpleiwnnt 
hiUw  Uftte,  In  the  year  1H47-4S,  galloiw  l,5iS7 
were  exported  irom  Mndran,  and  in  the  year 
IS51-5'J,  gallons  1.'J17,  in  l><52-:>3,  giiUi.n« 
;j,lll.  The  ehief  market  bi  Oylon,  but  the 
dcuiund  is  not  conntnnt. 

Mnnn  ffrrta^  Nngit-suinpungliee  oil.  Thia 
viiUmhlt*  oil  i^  proiuimhie  In  Conani,  nt  the 
rale  of  R^.  4  and  the  seed  at  1-S-O  per  mannd. 
It  irt  tuod  both  as  a  luuip  oil  and  as  a  healing 
application  to  gt-rea. 

MimM$t>jtn  fUiuji,  Miniusof>s  oil,  a  medi- 
cinal oil,  ol»tiinahlc  in  tJ)ltrably  large  quan- 
tities in  Honie  parla  of  the  country.  It  la 
known  in  Kngland. 

MoonhXtnua  talhw.  This  valuable  snbstanro, 
which  even  (it  hij^h  ttmperaturcs  is  jwrhai*  the 
inofi  Miltd  nil  with  which  wo  are  yet  acqiuiinte<i, 
is  mode  in  Canuru.  If  prticurable  in  large 
quantities  and  at  a  moderate  cofit,  it  promises 
to  be  a  valued  material  Jbr  the  manufacture  of 
candle.s,  &c.,  iScc.  It  is  med  tor  medicinal  piu- 
pOA(«,  Ac,  &c.,  and  as  a  cure  for  cattle  wound- 
ed by  tiger?. 


their    prescriptions.       It     might    pml 
.  thund  of  iiAC   in    tbf  nrtA^  ii  tnuoh   r 
I  aln)ond  nil   but  Ia  rattier   thicker.   The 
I  co«t  in  MadniA  A"*,  2-0  per  seer. 
Ni'jtiUt  miivn^  Fetmel  flower  oil. 
Kulonjcc  ;   SiiiU     Ihinith,  |  r^tniTi  »r«ni4^uni 
IIiYii.  I  N'kIU  ({illtluuTVt 

The  hlaclc  nromaiic  sectls  of  theNigtl 
yield  by  expre*si(»n  a  dark  rolonrt?d 
Pajjftver  mminferfum^  Poppv  oi 


Tki. 


K*%  ciMK  yenniu. 


Kbu>ili-kbUBh  lu  tcl. 

The  poppy  ia  larjrely  cultivated  thnw^ 
Malwa  and  tlie  opium  <ii4iricts,  where  th«  i 
ing  nil  obtained  trom  the  seed  U  more  rx 
sivety  tucd  than  any  other,  both  iu  lamne  la 
food.  At  Bhopanl  the  oil  ts  procurable  jU 
rate  c/i  Rs.  4-ti-l>  per  muun»l  »»r  25  n»« 
X40-(J  jier  ton.  By  simple  cxi^wure  to  thm 
of  the  fiun  in  shallnw  vessel.'*,  this  oi ' 
peiiev-rly  colourlwstf.  It  i*  mucli  pru  : 
pean  artinls. 

WiUi  olive,  or   Pootroojie  oil,   obtAinti 
expreftsiou  from  a  handi*iimo  tree  gr9wibg| 
tifully  in  C:innra  and  Mysore. 
.   Politnifia  viscota,  Vi^eid  Clemne  oil. 
>'ahi-ca4rtSfhoD,  Tau. 

Tliia   worm   and   pungent  little 
subjected   to  very  powerful    pr^-^^ure, 
moderate   pt?r-centage  of  a  light,    'jli»e-gl 
coloured  limpid  od,  which  promi^L-.-i  lu  t<  ui 


9Wlbg| 

J 


IlifpfranOitra  moriiir/a  :  Moringa    pterygoft-  |  for  purposes  requiring  a  very  liquid  oil. 


penua,  Ben  or  moringa  oil. 

BahujnA,  Hum.  I  Mocunga  noona.         Tut-. 

Moruntfbjr  yennai,    Tlu.  \ 

Ben  nut  oil  has  long  been  considered  valu- 
able on  account  nf  t)ie  letigtJicned  peritxi,  whieh 
it  may  be  kept  without  contracting  rancidity. 
The  tree  from  which  tlie  **  uutfl**  are  obtained, 
IS  common  in  all  parti  of  British  India  the 
Howere.leavw  and  fruit  are  eaten  hy  thenativefl, 
and  the  raspe<l  nM)t  is  used  by  Kumiifans  na  a 
frubi^tituttj  for  horse-radidi,  to  which  circum- 
ec  It  owes  its  common  namn  of  •*  hoi"8e- 
ih  tree."  The  oil  however  is  seldtun  ma^lu 
in  India,  nor  does  it  now  form  an  article  ol 
expi^rt. 

Mt/ristictt  moschaia^  Nutmeg  butter. 

Japhiil  lot  {n\^  tlixp  I  Jaikkam  noonu,        Tbu 

Jiutip'.>ou'i  tjlura,       Tsm.  \ 

It  i«obtuititid  hy  cxpref>«ion  from  the  nnitneg. 
it  hoA  an  arumatic  fmdl  from  the  volatile  oil  it 
contains. 

If0fradinu>oL>o  oil.    N'rcrada. 
Jttdt  't  tol,  IlixD  I  Mootoo  yrnn&i*         Ta« 

I  Mr  nil   wn«  tent  to  the  M.idrae 

Ka  'ue  varjniia    najnos 

of  L^  '    ahtiond,  M;jroty. 

'tuiiAna,  Maravctti^  Ncerrctti  juid  Soorty.  It  a 
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I'otmfja  or   Kttrunj  oil,    UalbcrgiA  arbi 
or  I*ongamia  glabra. 
KurunJ  ka  ti'l,         Hnvn.  |  roongs  jciind. 

This  oil.  which,  in  some  {arts  of  t 
lA  used  to  a   large  extmi  in  aduhf  i 
oil,  is  expressed  from  the  seedn  of  u    i.  ■ .  ■ 
mon  in    most  pnrtd  of  the   Madnw  j  ;•     1 
In  North  .\rcot,  Bcllary,  and  thelSn/  ■•.:  I 
nion  of  Mysore,  the  oil    is   pri»cuiabi'_'    *' 
2-H-O  {>er  maund.     It  Ia  chiefly  uied  u  ft  I 
oil  by  tlie  fiooror  cLaMes. 

SaJiocoitntf  oil,  from  Canaro,  is  tuod 
ncoiu  diseases. 

Santaltnn  alhum^  tSaudal  seed  oil. 
C'liund»nu  puttjUum  romuti.  Tan. 

The  seed*  of  the   sandalwood   Uee 
expression  a  thick  and  viscid  oil  wkieK, 
hy  the  poorer  classes  in  lampA. 

SaiUalmn  aUtttm,  vStindalwood  oil. 
Ctiundun.1  vMiriiU,  Tax. 

Iliiit  oil    i5    made    iu    Sulem,   M^ 
Canary    from  tlic  santhtlwood.      The  cx[ 
amount  annually  to  ab4nii  lOU  cwl,  , 

Majiftanu*  tativut^    Uadudi   seed  oil* 

Jlkinvx   commimijCj     ('aAtor    oil,     FfflCtt 
mlnorihuA,  in  smoU  !«eedo<]  variety. 
r  <i   kalW,    Ht:m.  I  f*httt<*uiiiadiaW»M 
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\h^  oth.i       ^  leil,  iiTP  firc>- 1 

«r  liAiIii.  I'hc  BmuU-je«detJ  variety  ' 
ett  I't-uduct.  unti  i^  employed  in  prc- 
oil  eip-iflcri  for  mcflicinai  purp«.we». 

'^  •'•tt  Imviag    been   siited   and 

itoiieit,  Htid  all  exiraneuim 

t  .  crushcHl  betwe'eu  twarollers. 

:l  1  hitsk--*  and  onlourtii  grains, 

dill  iJcan  guiiuy.    Tliev  then  receive 

rcsamre   in   an  ohion;;   mould  which 

ifhrm    shape    nnd    density    U>   llie 

sei^l.     The  '*  IJricks"   r»   they  jure 

ar*'  thrn  [tLircd  altcj-nutely 

!■  '.-et   iron    id    lite    ordinary 

i-  I'KSh,    The  oil  rhud  pro- 
I     i»     cleftii    till     piuwj    and 
the  pn'iMirUou   of  a  pint  Uj  a  gnllnn 
.,   ..1.1.  ,1    flic  whiilc  iH  boilfd  until  the 
i-  led,   the  niueilugc  n^U    be 

n.tw  -.ubMik'd  und  encnutod  the 
llje  puio,  whiUt  ihu  aJbumensnIidiflod 
aU  Tonus  It  white  layer  between  the 
^  water.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
la  the  jKin  iVoui  tiie  fire,  tlie  iu^tiint 
lul*  tJie  utttrr  hiLs  eviipomted,  whieli 
povru  by  the  bubl>lea  havin^  cmisod, 
H  ttr  remain  ionger,  the  oil  wliich 
r  J  ihe  temperature  ol"  boiUng 

ieidy   rises  uj  that  of  oil  ur 
V  hei/zhti'uing  the  eolour  and 
1    eiupvTeuuiaLic    taste    und 
iien  filtered  thron^di  blanket, 
,..,,.. til  drill,  and  put  intncari'!i  fnr 
It  18  usually  uf  a  tight  utraw  colour, 
"      l;iujel/>a  f^eeiiish  tinge.  The 
lom  47  to  50  per  cent,  of  oil, 
i^mn'j  irom  -W.  to  o<f.,  per  lb.     The 
the  result  of  experiments   made  at 
tin  the  percentage 
>iiary27ih,  1S53.) 

. —  U-ltMJ  ibi.   of  seed  yield  kcrncU 
iJ  aa  f*>Uow!i : — 

KrmeJ* .  .  «;32  lbs.    OU . . 324  Iba. 
„      ..lH4il)a.     „   ..87i  \hs. 
B      «»      ..164  lbs.    ,»   ..T^lba. 
meat   of  9m  llw.     af  kernels  and 
mir  oil  from  1,400  lb«.  ofseetl, 
. — 1,400  Km.  of  ftoed  yit4d  raw  oil  as 

T'  .3IS  lbs.  of  oil. 

8.Slh8.  do. 
.....   74  llw.  diK 
tuial  of  480  Ibe.  of  oil  from  1,40U  Ibe. 

rtrdif*  ^(adradoil  was  Ri.  7C-l-0aa 

p^^U  «.  I£s.a-3por   bag  of  1()4J1)6. 

57  3  4 
4dc<0tusg  kenicLs  and 

..  .    3  11  0 

]81  C 


Crn^hing,mouldiug,pre«m(f  and  boiling  2     7  1 

I  Filtering  and  sundries.. 2     80 

Overseer's («y,  godown  rent,  &c.  &c.  .    I     6  2 
■  3<)0  empty  quart  bottles,  cork«,  &c.  .34     4  8 
j  Cleaning  and  packing  rhar^^es. . ....    4     80 

'Or   an  average  of  Anna*  4^*q    per  quart  of 

I  first:,    woond   and  third  sort   oil  ^  4*'^.  per  lb. 

;  This  oU    in   chiefiy   uswl  a.**  a  mild  purgative. 

Soap  of  good  quality  may  )>e    made  of   it,  hut 

the   cost  und  disti^ri-eable  smell  which  it  com- 

.  municateH,    preclude     it»    geuerid     ii^e.     The 

avern;fe   exiw)rt^    for   the   4  yeuM    IS4II-50  to 

I8j2-j;S  ll.3l'.~igalluns  pernnnum.     'i'hcqua- 

Htieanf  Ldeurne-ssand  limpidity  do  not  arise  IVotti 

any  superiority  ofthe  see*!,  or  care  in  extraction, 

hut  (Voni   repeated  deoolnrixatiori  with  animal 

charcoal,  which    in   the  opinion  of  many  emi- 

'  nent  medjivd  men,   coiwiderablv   delractw  from 

'  its  strcngtlinndrHieaey.     When  mnnufactured 

'  in    the  ordinary  native  mill,  this  oil  is  soiqc- 

times  used  by  the  richer  clashes  in  lamps. 

Cnxtfir   oU,   e.rtriW-teii   Ad/,  iliffers   Irom  the 

'  fireceding   only   in   the  modf  of   preparation. 

;  Tlie  .'ieeds  are   boiled   Hit  two  hours   in  water, 

I  dried  for  three  day;*  iu  ilie  f*un,  freed   from  the 

'  tthclJg,  pounded  and  thou  boiled  iu  fre.5h  witter, 

j  imtil   the  whi»le  of  llie  oil  lut**  rwen  to  tlie  but- 

lace.     Five  seers  of  tlie  seeda  or  3^  II>a.,  .chould 

by  this   pnx'esi,  yield   a    quart  of  oil.     ThiA  is 

I  the  sort   generally  used  in  medicine  by  native 

I  practitionerH,    it    is   ainiw-coloured,    and  free 

\  irom  atiy  unpleasant  taste  or  Mmell. 

I       Jiitinux    comjnu»is,  Cojitor  oil  or   lamp  oil ; 

;  Fructibiw  majoribus,  large  aeeded  variety, 

I  Chirni;h-kti-t«l.  limn.  I  red'Omidam,  Tbl, 

iViilInk  enniii,  Tam.  | 

This  oil  wliich  itt  obtained  from  the  large- 
seeded  variety  of  the  '^Ricinus  connnunis"  in 
I  sometimes  drawn  cold,  it  i«  then  of  a  straw- 
I  colotu*  scarcely  distingui:»hable  in  quality  from 
die  oil  of  the  amaH-fleedcd  variety.  It  is  how- 
ever more  usually  extracted  by  heat,  and 
forms  tlic  common  "  lamp  oiP  of  the  bazaar. 
The  sccdi  having  been  f*!irtially  roiwied  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  both  to  coagulate  the  albumen 
and  to  liquily  the  oil.  are  then  pounded  and 
Imilctl  in  water  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface. 
The  nta^jling  proccjw,  however,  gives  it  a  deeper 
red  colour  and  an  empyrcumatie  o<lo!ir.  The 
price  of  this  nil  varies  iu  dill'creut  j»art8  of  the 
country  from  }lit,  l-lO-f>  to  Rh.  ;i-i;i-tf  per 
maund  of  25  lbs.  The  average  of  nineteen 
large  station.*?,  in  all  part^  of  the  Madraa  pre- 
sidency for  the  quarter  ending3l$l  October  1 1^64, 
was  Ra.  2-8-(i  (►er  maund.  It  ia  uftcd  chiefly 
for  lanqw.  Aventge  ex|Ktrlii  of  the  sis  yeani 
ending  1864,  were  gallous  27,5(»l  per  annum. 
CtxM&r  oi7,  from  a  new  wild  sjKJcieg  iu 
Canara,  \a  burnt  in  lAin[>t. 

S*tpinfhi%   vmaitpnntujt,  SotXf-nul  oil. 

Krplhay  lea  t/il,        Hixn.  I  ('oAiiRiim-kni  j*<»nnai,TAM. 
ro«Jvandi  cottHV,      Taji  1  Koocoo^U  wwua,  titv. 
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nj^Jini-^olid  oil  w  iwftd  inwlicinally  ny  tli* 
nutivw,  atid  id  exhucU'd  iVom  the  kernel  of  l.ho  ]  ing  th 
Boap-iiut.     ItA  cost  prrvcntj*  it^gonfml  use. 

Sit  trust  itfimt  lUinii,  Ponvana  oil,  maule  in 
TifinevcUy,  Travnncorc  ami  Cutuvyatii,  '\&  re- 
|iort«l  to  be  twefiil  for  rheumaiiiiin.  Thw 
subntnnce  liaa  bwri  Imij^  known  under  Uie 
name  of  Poovana  and  iVivenguli,   as  medici- 


na]  oil;  it  i»  u*e(i  litrgcly  *'n  the  wfeilern  coust.antl 

ae«nL4  rspociiilly  Ui  iii(*rit  furihL*r  i!iv<ytigauoii. 

Sem/!i:arj>tua  nnitfuvdiutn^  ^larking  nut  oil. 

Sli '  .  •'iinHi,  Tan.  | 

I  !   and  vi.-«icuting  oil  which  id  found 

bctr^'fcn  Ui«  two  laiiiin.'u  of  the  pericarp  of  tlic 
marking  nut  itt  collecti^t)  luid  u^cil  qa  a  ]>rf.>\Tn- 
tive  AgimiHt  tlic  Htt;kokj«  of  white  ant;«.  und  by 
native  practitioners  in  rhrtimatie  and  lepr()ii9 
ufiectiuua.  By  buUing  the  whole  nut  not  di- 
vectteil  of  '\\A  |iorit:urp,  nn  oil  is  aluo  obuiiued 
which  acl»  m  a  blister.  Tho  pr*'[ivira!iun  or 
coUectiun  ciOuT  of  the  oil  or  acrid  jiuce  ia  lia- 
ble to  came  much  iiTitaiioit  and  inttaimnatiou 
of  the  lutnda,  lUce,  ^*^  of  thwe  enguj^od  iu  tho  I 
work. 

Sesamum  orifnUtU,  Gingelly  oil   or  }!GS:iraum 
oil  (hlm:k-*cctlcd  vari<.'ty.)  I 

Meetlm     Til      ka     tol,  I  Nool  ennai,  T^M. 

HiM",  I  Miinditf  nminny,  Tkk  | 
Thw  oil  wbicli  ift  pfrhrti*)*  timHunied  to  a| 
grcntpr  eiicni  rbfin  any  nilier  by  iho  natives  | 
of  India,  w,  nioreuver,  scrond  t>niy  to  cocniintit  j 
oil  in  \\A  imp«»rtan«e  a^  an  artirle  ofcommcrre.  , 
It  IA  extonsiv(;ly  cultivated  rhmuyhout  the 
whole  of  the  Mndnis  presidency,  and  its 
[needs  und  oil  have  bron  exported  us  follows  ; 

GinytUy  Seed 


ces?,  into  ifie  common   miii,  mid   i 
the  iwual  way.     The  oil  thiw    I-r. 
with  a  largo  |ii>rtion  of  tlieoolo;, 
epitleriniaofthe  seed, and  i*  n..  .- 
to  th*<  eye,  nor  90  agreeable  to  the  tastr, 


Qr. 


Year  IWTW. 


.Rfi.    l«a,]U 


17.6 1  j4 

Yenr  iJiCiIot 


Y«iir  184H-4a 
(jr.  ».M'4   .  .   n*.    1,02,7?<T 

V  "       M. 

Cwt.  1,37,1S5 


trinytUy  OU. 


Year  1817.48. 
11,  29,&2U lU.  H,766 

Vr«r  1840-50. 
(L  62.7il Itn.  30,201 

VuM-  l8;^l-&2. 
}\.  4fi.l9(i tt».  26,722 

Of  tlie  ginf^elly    uecd  exported 


Year  1848-i9. 
GL  14.684.. Ktt.  11.535 

Vc*r  18&0.5I. 
Gl  77.3C-' K..  4e,C05 

Yonr  l»6a-53. 
GL  72.607  Rk-M.COR 

in   lS52-5:i 
[ih«  Uuiied  Kin^idom  received  cwt,   12,71<-^ — 
Ion,   cwt.  ;jJH»— France,   cwt.  12,87«:^5 — 
'«^;nc«wt.  741-  -H*)inbdy,  ewt.  113 — Malacca. 
33   Olid  Tnivut.core,   itwl.   148.     Of  lJ»e 
Itfiiaucity  of  oil  (72,»><»7   nal-.')  oxf»orte«l   in  the 
lU.  -l"_',0-|:t  \v.  !    U>  the 

■  rn— urjOli'n-^.    :.'  L'ylou — 

1  -.   and    lUtuiiton — j:aN. 
1*1  to  Bengal — gaU.  27 
vliHiuu)  portA.  and  gaJ^.  3^03 


to  ibc    mode 
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ii  di«p.irity  "f 

•oil  ill  merely 

of  prcpttrtUion. 


>btainedbyfiri*l  re|xaitcdJy  wri.'^!^ 
cold  water,  or  by  boiUnR  thom. 
until  the  whole  of  Uie  rc«l«iisli-(>n-H 
matter   w  removed,    and  the  Aer-I 
como  perfectly  white.     Tliry  are  t! 
the  sun,  un<l  the  oil  exprc9ij>oil  as  'i 
prfHTe**  \-ield«  40  to  44  jier  cent,  01 
«traw-coloureil  sweet  smellinif  oil,    ■ 
substitute   for   olive  oil,    for  v, ' 
largely   i*oM.     la  India,  ir    i 
cookery,  in  angintingtlicjj 
and  for  burning  in  lunifM.  I 
iL«ed  tiir  the  manufacture  of  wxip.  and  t4 
ing  in  tnble-lamjw,  for  which  it  w  l>ct 
ihnn  or»coanui  oil,  owin>f  to  llie  lower 
ature   ul   whioh    the     tatter  eou;^paljL 
value  in     England   (Jtmuary    1^5)   £4 
per    ton,     In    diflcrent  purta   of  tho   Ml 
jiresideney  the    price  of   tliis  oil   vurim   fti 
lU,    1-o-U   to   Rs.   G    |H'r    mntind   •  '    '' 

lu  S.  Arci)t  it  u  procurable  at  R«.  L' 
candy.  The  prices  pftr  nmund  »ir 
the    undermentioned   stations,  tcir   r  .,.; 

etidin:/  31st  October  1^54,  were  m  ai 

Arcnt R«.  3     8    0 

BfUitfalonA ,,873 

lioIUry „    3    a     l> 

lU'ctiJUti|ioru...  ,.280 

CX»nnvo»re ,,   C    0    *i 

(JuJ'iniinb tt    'i  \^    0 

Jaulnah 2     G    0 

Julibulptirc I     iS    0 

Mudnu .,    3  14     0 

Miwttlipatiuii. ...    ft    tf    0 


MaJum.».... 

!•  ' 
I' 

»^ , 
s. 
1- 
V.i,....  


Vir.3j;«|HttiunM 


Stxoinl  wrf  QimjtUjf  oi/,  is,   ia 
crroneoasly  called  *  l^{>e,'  (KluiniAaiu 
is  expressed  from   a  v:u-icty  »• 
diir«'r3  but  little  from  the  (J44C  ;• 
In   raniorc,  it  is  procurable  at  iU. 

The  folliiwinj:  particuIarH  coucoj 
v:irietie*  of  jJant,  yielding   tint  iiui 
have    been    furni*ihed  by    F. 
Knjnhinundry.    Wa  tolls  \xh  that 
scsamum  arc  cnltivat<*d  ii>r  the  sokt 

The    1st  Fort  of  ginjWiUy  sow!    u 
duce  of  the  plant,  which  is  »uwn  in  tin 
of  March,  after  the   rice  crop,  and   14 
twice,  K}<\i'o  at  eowin;;,  and   once 
The  8ee4  which  i*  black,  and  ui 
irinjrrlly,    froin    the   fact   of    iu 
larL'c"*!.  |H.'rcejit;i{ru  of  oil,   ripruu 
nelU  at  the  rale  of  \U.  (If)  \wt  candl 
The  oil   obtained   from   t>nth  varic 
llie  *ami'   prire.  vix.,  ICs.  2-1 4-G  to 
mauud  of  J5  Ibd.  according  to  quttlity. 

The  :2ad  sort  of  gingelty  in  sown  ia  4i 
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snetl.     The    \  '  ■  ''ft 

)le*  in    in-         '  '  111- 

rtST^  li  N(m)i'wWi.k     iiingirr 

dUrnrn  II  s\mdi:  or  two  iu 

IV  oC  .'i4 10  Ib.t.  uf  tliU  feM'Utl  jiells 

li'Kr  [irioc  ut'  tlie  oil  in  ihy  tauie 

>rt  git»;rr-Ily.    'J'hit  suctl  al)i)iit 

to  be  liu-j.'1'Iv  oxp(»rt«d  l<^ 

|ucnro    of  wlut:h    lUu    price 

«k  Mustnrr]  oi). 
|];^-  ■  -  ■  i.noQdijSarsavttnoo- 
'I  Tr.i,. 
or.'t...  :  .--.!;»i?  np^  ciiltiviitwl 
iba,  fi-T  tho  «ik»*  of  tho  valu- 
tlii>u>  Du»t  fiwjiiently  peon 
and H.  mccniiwii.  Thcspcd'* 
yield  by  oxprcjusion  3(5 
r  A  iirij^hi  y<?Ilt'W»  pIcuMiDt  tasted. 
Having  ;t  f.  and  alight 
itJtrd.  i  lapis  nigra/ 
f  '-  ul.  ol  Hi  oii  m  nil  reepccts 
f  ■'•.  Tbe  a\nni^'w  prico  of 
t  *i  liir^  piatioiis,  in  all 
,  -iidrm  V,  for  Uie  qiiar- 
3ltt  Ucinbrr  1>*54  wa^  lis.  1-2-8 
of  25  lbs.,  the  mniimtun  l>ein(» 
lit  Cjinnanore  and  tht*  iniuinuuii 
V 1 1,<  ,r«».  In  VizapfaiiatAm  it  costs 
(  irc»',  Tbe  oil  U  not  export- 
,,                 , ..  !...«,,  shipped  as  t'ollown : 

t>.436  I  1S52-53...   „  ICOTS 

■  *     oil,    aJtiiougb  scJdom 
mJidc  when  required, 
I  India  in  rx)okorv»  and 
to   all    ntbor    niU)    for 
which   it  in  siipposeti  ta 
cme,  it  is  8omctiino8  given 
f»ul  L3  more  !'rt^nionr,ly  Rpplicd  aa  a 
Thr  commoQ  imi*t;»nl  oil  cake  a 
nil  four  diiierenl  sorts  of  Siuapia. 
F.'M  ^f.^rpulia  oil. 
II.  TAit. 

.od  by  expression 

of  a  large  junjjle  tree,  appear* 

large  per-centage  of  stcJuriLnc,  but 

S  it  can  be  obtained  in  large 

fomttti,  Nux  voiuica  oii. 

•  >y  yonndi,  Tak. 
lonillie  fresh 

diiuiiail-.  bv  n-i'-.---'-  pr.irtitionera. 


Ih^JUri 


fo^ 


H. 


•Yw  j<i)roboIau  oil, 

•  in  small  quanti- 

ilei'ici  myrobolan, 
:^  uuLterial. 
WUld.   Almond    oil, 
ica  of  Terra  inalia, 
\\a  cktM^i^  Clicbulic  tuyrobolaa  oil. 
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TTiwUffWOI    oil    procurable   ui    rtiry  mxit 
j  qtmnlitics  (Voni  tlic  krrnol, 
I        ThffprMo  pnpulnett^  I'ortiu  nut  oil. 

runiji  pi|i|*ul,  11  iNi>.  I  I'ounuiani  yriinai,      Taji. 

TUi»  dL'<*p,  rml-culou red  tind^niewbal  thick 
oil,  i.^  nbuiiniH]  iVoni  tlio  seciht  of  the  poriiu 
tree,  which  jcrows  in  great  abtiniJjince  in  the 
peninsula.  It  'm^  cxtcn^vely  pliinted  t»nn  avenue 
tree,  for  whieh  it'>  qiiick-growth  imd  the  beauty 
oi'  ii4  llowefH  rend«r  it  a  favorite.  The  wood 
is  cajwhle  of  being  worke<l  when  frc^h  cut  and 
i$  used  Ii»r  boat-lmildiutf  and  cabinet  work.  The 
juiee  of  tltt  tree  is  used  on  the  wcMtern  coast, 
UA  a  remedy  for  v^uioiw  cutiineous  affeclion, 
and  the  oil  ntighl  probalily  be  of  ui^e  in  siaii. 
ciwes.  lis  expense  precludes  its  use  otherwise 
than  iiieJicinally. 

Tfuvftia  neriifolin^  the  ''  exile"  oiL  The 
kenjcls  of  Uie  !*eed.s  of  tliis  ronimon  shrub 
yield  by  expression  a  large  percentage  of  a 
clear  bright  yrllow  coloured  oil, 

77u)ronoi/itUo  vU,  Fon^'amia  glabra?  from 
Cauara  UM>d  fttf  cutan&oud  dincafies. 

Tuntapoooil^  (Caasia  t/jra  ?)  an  empyreuma- 
tic  medieiiiul  Rubstance  called  Tunta]x)0  oil 
known  alwut  iManulipntiun. 

Valeria  xndieay  Piuey  tallow  or  Doopada  oU, 
Piiiey  yennai,  Tam. 

Thia  most  valualile  tre^t  whicli,  besides  the 
prt)duct  under  consideration,  yields  a  reain 
nearly  equal  to  copal,  and  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent buiJding  wood,  grows  plentifully  in  the 
jungles  of  the  western  coast.  The  oil  which 
IS  perfectly  solid  even  in  hot  climates,  n  pre- 
paro<l  by  cleaning  the  seeds,  then  roasting  and 
grinding  them  into  a  mass.  To  5  seers  of 
seed,  add  12  seers  oi*  water,  and  boil  until  the 
oil  rises  to  the  siu^ace.  Ueinove  the  oil,  stir 
the  coutents  of  the  vessel,  and  allow  it  to 
8tand  until  the  following  (hiy,  when  more  oil 
will  be  oUened  on  the  surface,  which  may  be 
collected  and  tJic  process  repeated.  The  oil  U 
principally  used  for  laiiij;*,  but  is  very  suitable 
tor  soaps  and  candle-making. 

Wood  oils. — ThU  cJaas  of  oils  i^i  obtained  for 
the  most  part  from  the  Buriucsc  coast  and  the 
8traitjs-  They  ore  usually  procm*ed  by  tapping 
certain  trees  of  the  noble  order  Dipterocarpca, 
and  applying  heat  to  liic  cavity.  The  oiT which 
Hows  from  the  wound,  is  a  mixtiu'eof  a  balsam 
and  volatile  oil,  and  when  applied  an  a  varnish 
to  wood  or  other  sulx-4tancc  tlic  oil  evaporating 
deposits  a  hanl  and  dtirable  coat  of  re^in.  They 
are  chiefly  iwed  as  natural  vainlsho^,  cither 
alone  or  in  combination  with  coloured  pigments, 
also  VA  a  substitute  for  lar  in  paving  ilie  seams 
of  shipping,  and  for  preserving  limber  from  the 
attacks  of  white  ants.  They  are  said  also  to 
be  useful  as  an  ingredient  in  lithographic  inks. 
Owing  to  the  distance  from  which  they  are 
brought,  and  the  iinperfe<;t  kaoy«l^d^«  vte.  "^eV 
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sub(*iai»r*»rt   aiv»  (J^rivod,  art*  invnlve<l 
rlr^rot.'  of  olx^-urity.     Tlie  oil,   thercj- 
ly  rcv.eivci  the  iinmpa   of  ihc  loca- 
ii  ;  wiiich  ihev  :*r»'  ini|">rt«l.     Sonic  of 

liieni  <hller  •.•oiisid»*ral'K  in  colonr  mnl  roiuist- 
pnt***,  but  (liey  all  posiiox*  llie  snmo  biLl«imic 
<Mjnnr.  Abuut  lhi»  end  of  ihe  Jry  season,  that 
is  ill  Mai'oh  or  April,  aevenil  dcup  incisions  ore 
made  with  an  axr  into  the  heart  of  the  wood, 
and  a  good  sizfd  picr.c  «coof>ed  out :  int«  thejin 
\io\^  fire  13  pla<'ed,  nnd  kept  burning  until  the 
oil  begiiu  to  run,  when  it  is  recPivod  into  a 
bamboo,  nnd  allowf'd  to  run  slowlv  drop  by  drop. 

Ttid-ufwi  oil. — An  opjiqiio  Jull  ash-oolfmred 
cmI  procurable  in  most  of  tho  Ifir^n'  biixanre  n( 
India  ;  when  allowed  t»i  re^t  for  isomo  lime,  it 
wparates  into  two  layers,  or  an  tipper  dark- 
coloured  clear  slratnni  and  a  lower  »nd  more 
whd  deptwtt.  Its  chief  iwe  i»  for  applying 
to  wofMl-work  of  all  sorts,  either  alone  m  a 
natural  varniah,  or  in  combination  with  certain 
r»ia<«. 

WoOfi  oil  front  P^cfu. — The  oil  which  is 
generally  Icnown  by  this  name  is  a  very  clear 
and  lii^uid  nubAtance  fonning  a  natural  vnmiHh 
when  applied  to  woikI  or  other  substiince. 

Deo€lar  or  ShenuinaUihu  oil,  Erytliroxylon 
3reol;ttum.     An  empyreunnitic  modioinal  <>il. 

Wood  oil  from  Chiftafjoiif) . — Much  re*enj- 
bles  Teak  wood  oil  and  Wooil  oil  from  Fegu. 
(t  ifl  leM  liquid  than  the  latter,  hut  lA  tiAed  for 
The  »amo  purpose;  procurable  tu  all  large 
baxaarj. 

Wood  oil  from  Rangoon  andMoulmfin  differs 


)«inoi3th,  the  lenv^'t  aid mihIo.  piniifU 
piilate,  frtiit  a  oue-!teeded  druj 
anil    anatro|>al.     The    oil    whol^^H 
ivniaiti  at  ru^t  divid*?i>  itvlf  into  two 
uplit»r  ooni»)>tting   of  a   v-lvar  ehrtint 
lirpud  baUam.  and  the   lower  Uiiag 
anee  like    flukos  of  gruniilaied  su>n« 
listing  pr«»b:ibly  of  the  ^iiri^iw  re»n 
by  the  action  of  the  atm^ephere. 

Mifwrat  ov6i,  or   Petroleuni,  ibo 
Bnruiah. 

Thf    Woutifi-irM   oi/,    or    Ga^Tftpl 
Rujahniundry, 

Wrifjhtia  antitiifseuierica^  Rosebo; 
VaipalUy  jremuty,  Tak 

A    tlii ck,    scarlet-oolou re<l ,    med 
part;ikingdoubtlessof  the  propertie*' 

Although  the  number  of  oil-produ 
in  Southern  India  i^very  large,  biitfo 
viitc»i  to  any  great  extent,  the  1 
lion  conaifiting  of  trees,  Hhriibs,  or  h 
ing  in  a  wild  folate,  the  fruitji  of 
gathered  by  the  poorer  p(K)ple.  a 
prejMed  a*  necevity  rei^uirc-H.  The 
peniiuiula  may  be  classttd  under  the 
hejids  : 

(1.1  Oils  {Procured  from  pUuit« 
cultivated  for  tlie  i«ike  of  their  pro< 
aA  eocjianut  oil  (Coco?  uucitera) 
(Scsamum  orientate);  eaator  oil,  oft 
South  of  India  called  lamp  oil  (Rii 
mimi»);  ground-nut  or  MaiiilLa-uatui 
hypogsn) :  linAecMl  oil  (Unum  uaital 
ranttU  oil  (Gui/otia  oleifera) :  muittan 


very   c<)nftidcral>ly    from  any    other  specimen 

of  "w(K>d  oiP  Aewi  to  the  Exliibition,  it  w  quite  (  used  for  anointing  the  I 
wliite  and  almo«t.«olid.  hut  has  the  usual  resin-  I  poppy  (lil  (Papaver  son 
ouft  smell  of  thiH  clasK  of  oils.  I      (2.)     Oils  procured  troin  piauLs  vr 

Woo*i    oil  from    Chinrt,     t<t    one    of     the  '  spoutaneowilY  and  iire  found  in  suific 
■ttbfftaticet    of    which     the     well-known      and     tities  to  admit   of  the   produra 
much  prized  China  lacquer  is  mmle.     It  is  used     article   of  inland     tnide.      Such,^ 
in  .Sinp«p<^re  for  painting  the  beams  and  wood-    oil  or   neem-<ul  (Azadiraehta  indiea 
wnrk  of  native   hoiwes,  and  may  also  be  mixed    nxaderacb)  ;  st>ljd    hassia   oil,    nucd' 


with  paint  when  not  exp(»e<l  to  the  sun. 

StMoo-woofl  oil,    Dalbergia  sUsoo.     An    em 
pyrcnniatic  medicinal  product. 

Wood  oil  from  TinHtvelUf, —  An    empyreu- 
matje  product  similar  to  tar,  ehicHy  useil  ruedi-    nak  oil  (Jatropha  curcas) :  piney  tallo' 


dies  and  for  butter  (Baiuia  k»ngi 
hutyracea) ;  pinacotay  oil  (Cftlopir 
opbilJum) ;  karinj  oil  (Dalbei^a 
coorookoo  oil  ( Argemone  mexicana)  { 


indira);  and  gamboge  oil  (Carciuia 

(3.)    Oils  procured  from  planlj  wl 

spontanemwly,  but  to  a  limited  extent 


cinatly  by  native  practitioners. 

Citmphor  wood  oil,  Dr^'obabnops  rampborn 
bftlangt  to  the  das*  of  "  Volatile  oiN,"  is  n«ed 

|ftTV«lv  in  Rinc^fK-ir^  as  a  substitute  for  turpen-  I  parts  of  the  country.     The^eoila  are 

»'■  I  15  fj,  2"')  PonTA.  n   Kutlo.  i  extracted  by    the  ji«»orcr  elajMo*  for    ] 

'fW  itt  iibtained  from  the  I  sumption ; — SaiHowcr   oil    (Carthuiu 

It  is  obtained  |  rius)  :  Belgnuia  walnut  oil  (Aleuri 

raerons  family  '  poor:jnaoiltSarcostigma  kleinii):jun| 

■  I     .;.  ;■     pj      i>    oil  (Hydnocarpus  inobriaiw);  Addalp 

I.    .r.'l    ^v\\      u.   n    phttgiauca)  ;  crcas  oil  (Lepidiim  sati^ 

Witco    not    lopped    loo  «oon,  i  cumber,  melon,  and  gourd  oU  (specie 
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rrbita) ;  coorkapitly  oil  (Tnga  (lul- 

lird^  plont. 
prcH'tJrfi)  in  siiiul]  qiiautilios  ffnn 
chietJy  Tor  niedicina)  purposes, 
»«?y,  sucii  as  eoap-nuf.  oil  ^Supiu- 
tTw)  ;  caMhpw  oil  \  Anncurdinm 
le^;  cott*^^  "il  (specie*  of  Roiwypiniii 
ibux)  ;  crolou  oil  (C'ruton  tigliura) ; 
<«^ii»fi<«*  of  L»rvi«iift;  ;  coKvyuth  oil 
jn»f>k  oil  (Trtgonella 
.  Thu  I'oilowing  are 
itus  vi  iiu  e\[-orimoMt  mudo  to 
the  periods  t<i  which  the  same  \{uauti- 
Iffcrent  oils  Imrii,  Nigelher  witb  their 
iw^rs  of  iUuinmtition  : — 


n^ 

i 

ooa^« 

•1 

-<>«>««}  CO 

■«|«ni| 

iMf  pan  jdi^mioiuiditx 

si  a  9i  9s  91 

•\a»m\t»ix^  }o  a)«<[ 

COrt-91 

,^  — —  —  —  — 

*lii»niu«Kfx3 
ai||  in  p»n  XiptnmT) 

W  <5  o  d  o 

'       3 

1  « 

<  CC  tC  00  '^  o 

'nr^ 


fr-  -  c  o  oe  T« 


irti«»^  |ioi(nnc»a 


i'ort  St.  Uror^*',  ! 

dark.     AUnospht-rt!  dnring;   the  I 

kind  ut'  oil,  fA\\m  und  htciip. 

in  rach  oasc.  iron  Mire.  l-lUih  of  | 

'.ra  ciiciHafprciioe.  2\  inehe?*  high,  with  I 

tin  ftjAnd   at   bottom;   wick.  i>rdi- 
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nary  white  lamp  cotton,  liii'k.n^'H  in  each  CMe, 
HO  threatlit,  burnt  in  a  .^mall  tumbler  lialf  filled 
with  water.  Ago  ol  the  pHrty  making  the  ei- 
|>enment  1^4  yenri),  eyesight  in  perfect  vigour, 
llie  gingelly  oil  (Se^amum  indiouni)  muat  be 
extremely  preindicial  to  tlie  hcalt*h  of  those 
uung  it,  from  the  vast  amount  of  amoke  it 
emit?,  (.he  earth-nut  oil  (Arachis  hypogea) 
emiia  a  large  quantity  oi'  Kniokc  though  not  so 
u»H'h  UA  tlie  gin^'elly,  but  has  a  Jifttigreeable 
smt'll  whiUt  burning,  the  araoke  from  the  other 
Uiree  kiiifU  of  oil  'a  scarcely  perceptible, 

Kraiwf  or  Miitittk-  kruiiitf^  a  wood  oil,  ofBoi^ 
neo,  is  extrarted'froin  the  treo*  which  produce 
it,  by  simply  cutting  a  large  hole  in  the  tree, 
to  which  fire  being  placed,  tlie  oil  diatila  over* 

Between  balauni  of  copaibu  and  the  wood 
oik  there  is  this  ditl'erenoe,  rix.,  that  the  wood 
balsam  liintilled  with  the  addition  of  a  smaU 
quantity  of  an  oxidixing  agent,  as  chlorine, 
bypo-chkirite  of  lime,  or  bichroninte  of  potash, 
yields  nn  essential  oil  of  a  fine  blue,  whilst 
ordinary  copaiba,  containing  *^'Joft  rewn"  afTorda 
hardly  any  colom^ed  esfiential  oil.  Gold  sul- 
phuric acid  protluccH  with  copaiba  a  pur[)le 
coloration  similar  to  that  obtained  with  tt>d-liver 
oil,  9i)  that  di^honenl  perN>nti  might  Kubtftitutu 
far  the  latter,  a  mixture  of  olive,  oil  or  of  some 
other  fatty  oil,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  copQibu. 

To  obtain  wood  nil,  a  large  incifflon  is  made 
in  tl»e  trunk  of  the  Dipterocarpus  turbinatua 
tree,  at.  ubont  30  inches  from  the  ground,  in 
which  a  lire  it*  lighted  nnd  kept  up  until  the 
incision  ir4  charred :  won  after  thiH,  tlie  liquid 
begins  to  flow.  It  is  conducted  by  a  little 
trough  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
average  pr««iucc  of  the  better  trees  in  a  single 
:*enj*on,  is  liU  gallons.  Roxburgh  says  that 
woctd  oil  is  aUo  produced  by  l>iptero<rarpu8 
incanus,  I),  alutus.  and  D.  costatns.  The  first 
of  these  throe  is  reputed  to  yield  the  best  sort, 
and  in  the  greatest  quantity.  When  filtered,  it  \h 
a  transparent  li<juld.  of  a  somewhat  dark-brown 
when  seen  by  Iraiismitted  light,  but  appearing 
opaque  and  of  nn  obscure  green  if  viewed  by 
reilected  light>  It  itc-sseases,  theTeii[»re,  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  the  dichroifiii  observable 
in  II tl  rei'iu-oiJs  obtained  by  the  action  of  fire. 
This  character  determines  the  nature  ofwnoil 
oil,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  :*iniply  a  natural 
pnuluct  like  opaiba  ;  but  that  it  is  in  prt  tlie 
refliiltof  a  liquid  nifHliHoation  of  the  Diptero- 
oarpiw  re»in,  effected  by  the  agency  of  heat. 
Moulmein  wood  oil  is  of  somewliat  greater 
consiitence  tlian  olive  oil ;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
9ti4.  and  possesses  an  odour  and  taste  very 
analogous  to  those  of  copaiba.  It  dissulvea  iu 
twice  its  weight  of  absohite  alcohol,  with  the 
exception  of  a  minute  residue  which  is  depowt- 
ed  uf»on  repose.     Bnl   the   mo»»t    c\\iv»\vi   ^x^ 
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perty  of  \\iU  m\  w    that   of  3uli<illying   when  |  era  const  of  Africa,  has  large  •, 
heated  in  a  cltMed  viitl  lu  ^*jG'  K.  ;  at  tbifl  teni'  i  palm  uil,  ut  thv  rututistctice  of  : 
pemttire  t)ie  oil  becnmep   lurhid  und  90  gela-  '       OnUhn   hutUr  or   (Hum',   Irom    K 
iinonfi,  thai  it  14  uol  displaced  up.>u   Ute  tn\cr-  1  mcva,  Fulwa  ur  I'hulwaru,   IIivu^  a 
frion  of  the  vial.     AHer  cuuling,  the  solidifi-  '  Nepal  and  Almoru  in  northern  India;  pi 
cation  in  yet  more  per  Ice  I  ;  but  »  ^rcnile  warmth,  I  an  excellent  hutter. 
unifited  by  jilight  Hgitation,   restorer   its  tbmier  |       Bawia    latijhlia^   the  Tax.   !Iloo]tti-^eB 
liipiidity.  I  Tbl.   Ippta   noona;  Hixo.  MaJiwa  ka  tcl. 

yrtfrtabU  hittUra,  la  the  nnme  given   to  the  1  oil  of  this  Ba^iiii  sepuratcs  inter  twi»  portj 
?rele   oils  *if  ccrtjiin    vryetuhlc*.    from  the    one  on  thofnirfaoo,  Huid.  and  o1*a  pwtaciof 
iblant^  to  the  hutter  uhtaiocil  from   the    colour :  tlie  other  nf  a   browiiifth   green, 
"mlTV  of  aiiinmU,  and  from  being  employed  for    almost  polid. 

similar  pur|»i>«f«(.  Thi- tt*nn  is  h1*o  moaeionally,  1  Btisxia  hintjifolia.'VkVi.  Il}oo|Mwyenntti;' 
but  improix-rly,  wjiplied  to  *tniie  vogeiable  pn>-  ,  Ippa  nooiia;  IIinw.  Mohe  ka  lel.  Of  t 
\\x\r\B  whi<:h  are  entirely  of  a  waxy  nature,  such  fuun[tles  of  tlie  ll)<n>poo  oil,  one  sejittnitnj 
lu  the  wax  of  Myricri  eerifera.  The  name  ia  |  two  jxjrtions :  the  upper,  tluid,  of  a  p»l« 
likewise  bestowed  in  Sibi^-ria  oil  eertiiin  algae,  ,  green  in  colour  :  and  the  lower,  grcrnJ  Ji-m 
species  of  the  geniw  Nostoe,  «uch  da  N.  pruni-  \  and  of  the  coupiat^^nce  of  ghee.  At 
forme.  The  im«t  ini{>oi'tant  vegftiible  butters  |  men  of  the  oil  of  thus  Boasia  sc-, 
are  produced  by  the  B:bwtu  butyrucefl,  and  !  three  portlotw;  the  upjiermost  a  g 
other  spc('ie8  of  Umtiia  and  irertain  palms,  such 
MA  tlie ( 'oro0  hut^raceu,  and  the  Kluis  guiucenpis ; 
t-lie  former  o\'  which  i*  of  great  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Brazil,  where  it  grow^  nauirully. 
and  to  thi*  negri^os  of  St.  Oomingo,  where  it  i» 
cultivated  :  while  the  latter  t«  very  ser^'iceable 
to  the  niitiveii  of  tininea.  The  generally  known 
BuUd  oiU   or  vegotable    buttore  are  as   follow  : 

Butter  of  Ctuao^  from  TUeobroma  eJicao ; 
1,000  ports  of  the  ^■►ed  yield  3LM»  parts  of  a  con- 
crete oii  ur  butter,  of  u  mo^it  agreeable  davour. 

Suitrr  of  Cinim mon ,  from  Ci nnamomiuii 
Tenimur  C  zeylanicuru.  By  strong  deeoction, 
Uie  fruit  yields  a  concrete  oil,  called  Cinnamon 
wax,  used  for  en  miles,  and  wliich  exhalefi  while 
burning  a  m(«t  delirioiu  odour. 

Hutter  of  yutmr*f,  from  Myri^tica  moechsta  ; 
thi|i  is  brought  from  Ute  Moluccnx,  of  two  kinds, 
and  is  obtained  by  bniitung  the  nutme>:)»  into  a 
paxte  which  is  conipreaited  in  hags  between  hot 
mt'tallic  plates. 

Bntirr  if  Cinvtannt^  frnni  Coc»38  nucifera. 
whicli  yields  u  concrete  oil,  but  pcrhap*  ex- 
pomiive. 

Oocoanut  m7,  prepared  by  rasping  the  pulp  of 
fresh  ripe  coooannt,  adding  a  httle  hot  waitM-, 
•iL[uet^ing  and  boiling  the  milky  jmce  until  the 
water  Uha  eva|Hiratetl,  and  filtering  through 
paper,  jinxiticea  an  oil  which  srpuratta  into  two 
pjirtion-s.  the  one  Huid  und  hmpid,  the  other  a 
^olid  concrete  j^iilwUime  of  a  jiure  white  colour, 
which  in  tlie  sliade  remuina  unliquidated  at  all 
teiii  It  may  powibly   be  found  that 

ihc  ;  I  tntuiufiicturc  atl'ects  the  uut-turn 

q/  the  twhd  product. 

ButtfT  of  f*atm  oil,  from  Klais  guineenais,  a  I  pictoria,  Jh,rh,^  is  c:iUe<l  Mukke  t_\ 
uaiive  «f  Afnnfi  and  America.     The  eonciete    Aranana    ghwrghy   ycunai,   Cxx.      The  ( 
h    esteemed   in    Kurope   for  '  grows  Abundantly  in  Mysore  and  thu  wvl 
i'ccn  lately  recoimnendcd  for    coa*t  jungles.  1 

I      Cuctim  butUr,  Gsrcinia   purfiurea?  «iti 
v  now  export  from  the  west-  1  one  of  the   two  species  of  Uar\:i]ua«  W. 
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and  fluid,  the  middle  ycllowlnh  *«<in'.  1 
and  floating  in  the  upper ;  atid  the  lowat  $ 
and  brown  in  colour,  A  thinl  sample  in 
Madrud  Kxhibitiou  of  \H'>5,  was  of  the  cob 
ence  of  ordinary  ghee  atidwaa«ent  n 
fit  for  the  lubrication  of  railway  cm 
another  boftutitui  specimen,  almost  aoUdJ 
Tanjore,  was  of  a  light  gulden  yellow  colotifi 
■  ChirmM  i'ftjtUthU  butttr  from  the  StQIil 
which  sebifera,  produces  tl»e  butler  and  a 
much  in  use  in  China :  the  number  of  il 
trees  in  the  province  of  C'hekiani^'  't»  immea 

Indian  vetfetabU  butter^  Piuey  butter,  or  £ 
pada  solid  oil,  from  the  Vateria  iudica  or  W 
marum,  Ta.m.,  which  jltows  on  the  wcst«>jii  e 
of  Indiaand  in  ('anara.  It  i?  white 
white,  of  the  consistence  ol  hanl  salt 
in  the  shade  remains  always  SL<lid.  U*^ 
prix'tired  in  qimntities  in  southern  Indi*.  I 
used  for  hunjK*  principally,  but  is  very  wiiti 
for  (ioaj«  and  candles.  It  is  pref»uro-l  h*  '3l 
ing  the  seeds  ;  then  roasting  and  gr 
into  a  mass.  In  making  it  10  Hvc  »ti ;  .  ^ 
add  twelve  seers  of  water,  anil  boil  until  ikit 
rises  to  the  surface.  Remove  the  oil.  stir 
contents  of  the  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  stand  « 
the  following  day,  when  more  oil  will  h» 
served  on  tlie  surface,  which  may  hv  culle( 
and  the  process  repeated. 

African  hutUr^  also  called  Shctt  butter,  fl 
the  Baasia  parkji  or  Pentadesmis  buiyi 
Sierra  Leone. 

Japan  u<Lt,  from  Rhua  suecedaneura. 

Almomt  hutUr, 

(JamfHKjr  fnUt^.  a  prtMliict  of  tl 


.1    ,i. 


no. 


orL. 


purpurea,  the  seeds  crt'  which 
oil,  the  former  the  Gamboge  but- 
iattrr  the  Cocum  butter ;  the  Gara- 
are  wlid  and  of  a  deep  luek  green 
G.  piotoria  grows  abundantly  in 
■of  Mvsore  and  the  we*iteru  jungles. 
d  by  iMunditij;;  the  seed  in  a 
....  l;oiling  thcmsu^H  until  the  but- 
to  tlie  surtkce  :  2^  tneaauros  of^eed 
•etfT  ttf  butter,  and  it  w  sold  at  the 
inxiaa  1-4  per  aocr  of  Rupees  24,  in 
riir  divwion  of  Mysore,  and  is  there 
unn  oil  and  n^  glkee. 

^ft  nil,  in  Tiiiuil  CoodirBy 
pusjun  yennai,  u  thick  at  all 
r,  nnd  w  obtainable  probably 
■<  in  the  forc'-sts  on  the  Nidla 
ui  Veihi  Mnllfl  rnnj^e. 
of  tufirrl,  LauHM  nobilis. 

arc  obtained  from  tlio  Dipterocarpi, 
iiftn  Archipelago. 

oii  of  the    Hor»e   eyes  and   Ca- 
lamaica,  Fevillea  acandens,  is   while 

!  id  procured  from  a  species 
jpOTe  or  Ja%-a. 
tjituL    hatter  from  Dolichoa  aoja, 

^m  Myrintica  (Virola)  tsebifera,  of 
tna. 

\il  fn>tn  tJic  Dcmcnmi    butler   tree, 
Vke«i  tuberculoma. 
\U  i***u.'  from  Shftnghue. 

'     11  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope. 

iJm^t  frtHU  iSalvadora  peraica 
IminticA. 

'  vegetable  butter,  fri>ra  Carapa 
«  huge  tx>ee  lu  Triuldad,  and  Britiah 

afihe  Qrftti  Mtuuw  tr^e,  from  Acrco- 

ui^. 

a  ifu^lnQum  oil  or  ointment  fmni  Mn- 

i.!.ir.ite4  into    three  jMU'tions,   the 

rc*oinbling   brown   sherry, 

j.L    OL   Liio   con.'^istence  of  ghee,  and 

yellow ;  and  the  lowest  almost  solid 

lair-brown  colour. 

ffiiift  fftiiUr,  or  Mooror>gann  or  Holid 
imra,  w  used  f(«*  nicdtcinal  purposes 
rantmpnt  for  the  wounds  of  cattlei 
It  w  said  to  be  produced 
, rowing  in  thcCanuni  jungleH. 
dark-brown  and  quite  solid, 
ii'-nU  the  b«9t  rousideration. 
!o  of  this  wild  oil  was  in 
1  of  ISij?,  from  Manga- 
m»~«^t  solid  of  the  solid  oils. 
0il  of  Travan(*or«  i^  6eparat«d 
the  upper,  fluid*  of  the 
Aerry;  the  lower,  reddish  white 
of  ordimiry  hard  salt  butter.  \ 

1ST  O 


Caniujaii  Uttoil^  a  small  bottle,  priced  Ru- 
pees 21  from  the  name  (iistrict.,  by  Uie  s:ime 
exhibitnr.  was  a  dark '^el.itinoviit  mass,  of  the 
consifltence  of  blanc  mange. 

Oil  of  Htfdnociirpus  infftrinn^^  the  Thortay 
oil  of  Canara,  a  very  valuable  vegetable  solid 
oil,  used  for  sores,  is  solid  and  of  the  consis- 
tence of  ordinary  hard  salt  butter. 

During  British  rule,  tlie  cultivation  of  cotton, 
sugar,  o5  seeds,  fibres,  tea,  coffee  and  indi^ 
have  been  largely  increajsed. 
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OIL. 


Canani  w  iwecl    for  ct»tiineotu 
••riptirtni*.      Ilie  sperinjcn    ot*  thus  oil   in    the    luncrctc.  nf  tlic   oonsiat*^ n-^r  t^f  ?nfIoi 
GovcrnraciitOiitral  Muaemii,Ma(!ra*,«f*p,iratc*i  '  not  31^  hanl  si»  wax.      1 
into  iwo  j»oriiori<* :    the  uppor,   ypUowwIi  and    more  paruonIurly,pr(Hl'< 
fluid,  uiid   the  loM-er   hmwnisb  fed  and  of  the  !  qiiently  KUppiie'tthe  jffcaredl  ijuatitily 


c't»nitu(ence  ot'  liard  ghve. 

Hiixtvnn'ui  oilo(  I 'a  nam  ;  nnd^r  ihi«  nam** 

tht'i*:  was  exhibited  at  llu'  Mrtdros  Kxhibitit>n  ol' 

1857.  a  BoUd   oil  of  a  dove  browii  colour,  from 

the    Sampajoy    d'usLnct   by   Pedro  I'roblioo,  a 

>m&Il  phial  was  pnred  at  Uupccs  44. 

PUtcts  ufchitf  jfro'(wtyyn  in  Imliit^  tlt^  fjtKffihf, 

pric*ff,  in  1801,  aiul  tfiuttUUv  nf  thf  principal 

oilg  atul  oil  srfffs  ^.VfiorUtf  fiuui*  /i'mihctji  fo^ 

thtt  year  endiny  '6^)tfi   Ayril   iJSfjO, 
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oiniP'*-  "-'"'  **\  Japan  are  mado  of  an 
out  of  ih«  seeds  of  the  1 


In  the  c:ttteru  pariA  of  Chiiia, 
diM-t  of  the  tiillow  tree,  StilUmjia  itebiftra^ 
biM-'f  aiid  bogH  tAllow  in  the  souths  are  11 
tlie  uiiunifaL'ttiro  of  i^aadlf^.  Wax  is  01 
ployed  to  iucaso  the  tallow  or  lard,  whick^ 
the  htat  <if  the  climate  and  itd  iinciaritifd 
dilion,  never  become*  hard. 

Hutirrof  Mm  (ji'froiu  KLau»guinoen^! 
tii'e  of  Airini  and  Amorioa  a  concrete 
is  mticli  t'AK'Cmed  in  Knm[H.  f»>r  img^nto' 
been  latily  nrom  i 

for  it^  oi!  pec'Li. 

Tfiinitmlla    heiUricix,    in  Tamil, 
or  'i'annekae  yennay.     Thifi  oil  «pparalc» 
two  |)i>rlion>t — the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  oU- 
colottr,  and  tlie  other  white,  flucoular« 
the  eondi.-itence  of  ghee. 

Oils   from    the  a^ed*  of   the  tfottrd    tnit^ 
Nearlv  all  tlie  ^pccieft  of  gnuixU  and  ir 
cuciinibiT3»  L.  vulgaris,  C  pepo,  V. 
utiltMiuiiu.  C.  nalivm,  Lutfa  pont^mfpila* 
yield  mihl  clear  culiniiry  oils ;  ihr  skin  c 
seed  is  removed,  and  tlie  iuttide  und*^r  thei 
of  **  miigh?,/'  khiyar,  kadu,  ^u.,  &c.,   fiotdgj 
the  oil  exprejrted. 

Air,  in  Eunipe  written  Otto.  These  are 
strong  nits,  containing  the  eA-ieQiial  oild 
plaati  and  Aubntimceij  sufficieiu  to  pnMJuce  \ 
fume  whitili  is  perfectly  overi»owerini<  aod 
duced  a  headache.  The  native*  of  Hrituth 
have  the  phnidc  in  their  lnn)niafjc  ** 
mu*attar  bona,"  to  be  stnpificd  witli  fri 
Thc^e  attjir!!  arc  principally  rnnde  in  Hindi 
at  Amritsur  and  Delhi,     See  Attar,  O 

Ch^^r^iujer-  sefi  ml  of  the  Uuchiinui. 
lia,  ifi   rarely    extracted  from   the  abuxi^ 
olea^nous  ^ct-d?  which  ari.  oaten  by  tb#  m 
to  make  iheni  fat.     Tht;  oil  is  (Ji  • 
straw-colourctl    the   trees  ^n>w  ;i^ 
Mys'iru  and   Cnddapah,  &c.     It«    vui«tul 
-.'^To  '•p.  gr.,  ^M.  per  cnbic  f*»t,  i*  worki 
gcnrrally  iulo  fui'nilnre,  hou^e  doors  aiiJ 
dows,   prc»e"^5,   l;d>le?i,   Ikx.     It   rctptirei 
poli-ihed,     otherwise   it  ^tainii   a   burnt 
mlour  any  cloth  brought  into  contact  witik 

Aimoivd  oil  u  a  term   applied  to  tliat 
ct>mmon  almond,  Amv^ihw  communis: 
Indian  jilmon  la,  the  fruits  nf  the  Termil 
caiJ4ppa   and  Cunaritim   conimnne   and 
mondM  of  (ien.  xliii,  v.  2,  havo  been  ihoi 
be  PistJi  bin  nut^, 

Ahnonif  oil, 

lU-l.  Hixo,  I  I         . 

'iam.      Malay.  1 

Thi&i?from  the  fruitof  Amygdaloscoi 
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■r  iin[»ort,    bill  ohiellT  '  obfeiined   rro»n    ruriou-*    parts    of  odoriferous 
ti  n:itivc  o\'  tlic  ilimu-    plutiU*  chiotly    by  dmillatiuii,   but   altu   by  thf* 
imlanl  in   raAhiiu'lY.     'Hic  oii    cliPiiiic;il    jierruniiiig   proce**    ot*    entloweriu^. 
fof  very   sligliily   ^^eilow,   o ad  in  I  The   best    known   arc    thme   ol"  alinoudfi»  aai- 
wtiii   flilBculiy.     It   is  obljiinod   lor  |  J^ced,     bcrguiaot.     faJRiiuti,    (..aniomile,     cam- 
in    Endiii,   but  does  not  as  yd  lonu    pbur,  ciimwiiy,   ciU'tfia,  ciimitmoaf   cloves,  juni- 
ajticle  nf  export.     H«»tb   VHrietiffi  '  per,   laveiidar,   IcruoiiH,  uiiut,  uiiimeg,  orange. 
bivter  »nd  sweet,  art-  iinf)ortud   luto  |  pepjHTnunt»  pimento,  iliodium.  roeeiuary,  roses 
p»rMoflmliji  from  Gbo(>rbund.  and  I  (ottu),  siiviiie,  HUttsitru.'*,  mint.     But,  in  India, 

b         -  tronv  the  Persian  Gulf,  i  HAndoIwood,  jasnnnft,   nuiniefp*,   indeed   every 

i-,  there   are  about  80  i  odt<riteroai  plant  is  by  the   pvrluniers  oiadu  to 
11/  impi^rteil  int*>  liritjiin.  t  yirld  un  e.'v^ential  oil. 

tioiit     1«.    f»er   lb.       It   is  I       Chattihfli-l-u-nltar   of  Lucknow,  from  Jaami- 

uuuj  grunditioruiu.  cxtractt'd  from  the  pel 
«oIU  at  2  ru[>ees  per  tola.   This  plant  is  ext< 
lively  cultivated  in  gnrdeus  in  Kucknow  lor  the 
ftakr.'  of  ilfl  llowcrs. 

Ahiinh  vr  lifUik-Kit-fttiar  ol*  Lucknow.  Jaa- 
minum   eanibar,  is    al*i    extracted    Jroui    the 


le  ptoductf  '>(*  tlio  Arxn  irco,  ibroats 
to  llies  south  of  the  empire  of 
rhjch  produce  an  excetdin;;ly  hard 
almrmd.  Its  fruit  fHHisists  of  two 
HifiiiandbiUtr:  in  manulacturinf;  the 
oil  rubbed  or  nhaken  in  a  wjarsc 


fctc  ft  bitter  ptiwder  which  ooveVs  |  petals,  and  sells  at  2  rnpcovS  per   tola-      It  is 


thry  are    then    p)nndcd   to  a 

mortars,  and  the  paste  jubject- 

The  almond  ia"ftap[xwed  to  con- 

c-  of  oil,  but  from  h\  lbs.  only  1  lb. 

extracted  by  the  cold  procoas ;  and 

if  heat«d  imn  plates  be  used.  I'hc 

ia  the  bj.wia  of  the  great  part  of 


cultivated  exteniivcly  in  gardens  in  Luckjiow 
for  the  sake  of  its  flowers  and  is  colouruil 
red  by  means  of  drag«)U*a  blood. 

E$»0ntial  oiU  of  vinoamon,  citronelle  and 
Icnmn  jrraw,  are  niadecbielly  in  tlie  neighbour- 
htXMl  of  Galle  in  tlie  stjutlieru  provinces  ol" 
Ceylon.  The  oil  of  einnaraou  is  also  made 
«s,ointmenu,  nnd  pliwtcw,  of  the  |  lar^^.j^  ^t  Crfilomlw:  it  is  obtained  from  the 
phormacifits.  It  u  however  Uttle  used  i  broken  or  inJerior   pieces  of  bark  rejected  in 

packing  tlie  bales  of  spice.  Gitronelle  and 
lemon  f^rass  oils  arc  the  produce  of  two  higlily 
scented  grasses  cultivated  to  a  eonsiderablc 
exte.nt  by  both  natives  and  Europeans  for  llie 
purpose  of  distillation.  The  extent  of  the  trade 
in  this  may  be  thus  staled,  say  for  1849,  oil  of 
cinnauion  32,4)»0  ounces,  oil  of  lemon  grass 
:^8,000  ounces. 

Sevei-al  kind  of  essential    oils  are  produced 


phfttmr^rv.    fhe  oil   of  the  Sesamuni 
Axtsvx  us    a    substitute. 

oils.  F,  of  Price's  candle 

tly  received  a  consignment  of  oik 
\,  and  found  iwelvespe^'imeiLs  that  were 
U)  them,  some  of  which  promiswl  to 
tent  value,  and  government  might 
rrore  to  ihcir  revenue  if  they  would 
in  waste  lands  along  shore  ilie  oil- 
m  of  wp^tert)  Ai'riea.  A  large  and 
Inbde  might  be  hud  in  paJmine  made 
!2l«ap  oils,  Uie  diifirutty  o\'  Eraiwport- 
is  well-known.  The  mvne.  etVeet  is 
rtbia  'lil  and  on  olirc  oil  by  adding 
ercury. 
Ifroni  tlie  Roo<«a  grass,  a  native  oi' 
ig  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  at 
e  Khp**ree  pa*«  and  aUo  found 
nd  in  Malwah»  generally.  The 
nt  grass  are  used  by  the 
*Tt>  India  in  intermittent  fevers. 
■4  retnarkably  near  \\\~ 
The  oil  is  ined  qa  a 
ally  and  externally,  much  in 
AAoilofeaJaput.  Koosa  oil  ha^ 
to  be  the  celebrated  grafts 
hut  Dr.  Koyle  does  not  re- 
corr*"rtnft»*  of  thia  opinion  and 
N«mar  oil  to  the  A.  calamus  aro- 
It  W  probable,  however,  tlmt  the 
furnish  oils  of  similar  characters. 
o»2>,  called  also  volatile  oii^,  arc 
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from  strong  scented  llowers.  Other  perfumed 
oils  are  mnnulit-'tured  witliout  resorting  to  dia- 
tillatiiHi,  merely  by  the  process  of  eutloworing. 
The  layers  of  the  Ja^tuine,  or  other  Howers, 
four  inehe^i  iJiirk  and  two  inche.s  square, 
are  laiil  on  the  ground  and  covered  over 
with  layers  of  se»*amum  or  any  other  oU- 
yielding  send.  These  are  laid  about  tlie 
nune  thickness  as  the  flowert*,  over  whicli 
a  second  layer  of  flowers  like  the  first  is 
placed.  The  seed  is  wetted  with  water,  and 
the  whtilo  mass  covercxl  with  a  shoet  held 
down  at  tJie  end  and  sides  by  weights,  and 
allowed  to  rcmiiin  for  eigliteen  hours  in  thia 
form :  it  is  now  fit  lor  the  mill,  ludeas  the 
perfume  is  desired  to  be  very  strong,  when  the 
faded  flowers  are  removed  and  iresh  one*  put 
in  their  place.  The  seed  thus  impregnated  are 
ground  in  the  usual  way  in  the  mill,  and  the  oil 
expressed  h»*  the  scent  of  the  Hower.  At  Gha- 
zccporc,  the  jasmine  and  bela  are  t-hicfly  em- 
ployed: the  oil  is  kept  iti  leathern  bottles  or 
dubbcrs,  and  sold  for  about  rupeca  2  &   ^«i. 
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le  newCTt  oiU  siford  t)i«?  Biiesf  perl'utnes. 
procfss  here  de^tribod  U  the  ximc  a.^  tliat  pur 
sued   Bt    Bombay.     In    iMirofM'.   a    lixed    oil, 
usually    that  of  the  ben  or  moringa  nut,   is 


frntn^  ;  tiiin  aWovta  the  roUem 
distaiH'e  apart,  aocoiding  to  Uic 
nem  ot*  xhi*  ACtrd  to  lie  crushed, 
are  sometimes  ofdiflVrent  j»izc*,  wo 


Cotton  ia  soaked  in  this  and  laid  1  vcKK-ities  may  be  givtin  u^  their  w 


employed. 

over  layers  of  flowera,  the  oil  beinj^  shjueezed 
out  BO  soon   as  impregnated  with  perfume. 

Animal  oiU  are  in  frequent  u«te  amongut 
the  people  of  India  as  medicinal  aubntttncei*, 
for  external  application  such  as»  that  from  tlte 
pea  fowW  fat,  from  the  ueat»'  footi  the 
crocodile  and  the  igtiana. 

Miturul  oii»  come  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Bunnah,  from  the  oil  pits  of  Burmah,  the  Bur- 
mese government  used  to  obtain  l»;i.000  ton« 
annually,  the  oil  on  the  sp'Jt  fetching  about  a 
shilling  [>er  cwt.:  as  it  reaches  the  market 
it  ie  the  most  filthy  dirty  stuft*  that  can  be 
imagined,  chemically  treated  it  supplies  half  a 
dozen  of  pniducts  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
several  bein>f  oils,  ont»  a  hard  wax  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  one  a  rich  j^erfunic.  In  several 
places  in  the  Jliclum  di'*trirt  along  the  Salt 
Range,  at  Kattr  Kotc,  at  Jabba  in  (he  Shu- 
puor  district,  and  in  very  small  quantitiw  at 
Shah-ke-Noor[Kxu,in  theRawiU  Pindee  district, 
ft  petroleum  exud«  out  of  the  rocky  soil,  but 
hitlierto,  though  every  etPirt  has  been  made  by 
the  Punjab  authorities  to  utilize  it  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  they  have  fail^nl,  chieHy 
owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  carriage,  and  to 
(he  difiiciUty  of  retaining  the  substance  itself 
within  any  other  vesseU  than  those  made  of  tin 
or  glasB.  Price  and  Co.,  of  London  re- 
ported favorably  upon  it,  and  asked  for  sr)me 
tons  of  It  for  further  experiments.  Their  appli- 
cation could  not  be  complied  with  to  the  extent 
of  the  requisition,  not  more  than  eight  maimd<) 
a  day  are  obtainable,  and  it  appears  ihut  the 
yield  of  oil  is  jjreaier  in  the  hot  than  in  the 
cold  weather.  W<xt<i  smeiu-ed  with  the  mineral 
oil,  is  effi,*otiially  pre.-*erved  from  the  ravages  of 
white  auta.  The  oil  burns  with  a  bright  flame  but 
the  smoke  is  insud'nrable.  The  native^  of  India 
call  it  Gunduk-ka-tel,  and  use  it  only  for  burn- 
ing in  their  lamps.  The  Jabba  spring  is  the 
most  extensivr,  it  is  situated  within  the  jagetr 
of  Malik  All  Ynr  Khan,  wlio  claims  the  produce. 

Oil  mitU,  Oils  are  usually  obtained  by  ex- 
pression by  mcan<»  of  oil  mills  of  kind*.  In 
Kurop«,  an  oil-mill  is  used  for  the  purpose. 

Lin*,  or  R^tpe  ;  it  it*  desirable  Hrst  to  pass 
<ach  hard  seed  as  tin  l  or  rape  between 
iron  roUt«rft.  in  order  tn  crnck  the  :<hell3. 
Thes«    rnticrs  Jirr    of  <:Jv»t-iron    turnr*d     trulv 


enables  them  to  draw  the  seeds  in, 
fiirm  their  work  more  quickly, 
rollers  ha*  on  its  axis  a  small  apur- 
enpiges  a  cog-wlieel  on  the  «i 
mill.  It^  motiou  by  another  f 
second  roller.  By  giving  to  the 
a  dissimilar  number  of  t«:th,  d 
made  to  revolve  with  different  vclfl 
answers  tJie  stime  pur{>nse  aa  itii 
diiferent  «izes.  Al>ove  the  rollorf 
containing  the  seeil,  wliich  run 
opening  in  the  bottom  into  a  ini 
which  is  agitated  by  a  piece  of 
it  resting  on  the  cofr-wheel ;  the 
the  roIl4>rs  with  a  small  c^uantity 
time,  and  prevents  them  Irom  b 
up.  A  plate  of  iron  attached  Uf 
each  side  pi-e*SMS(  by  its  edge  agai] 
part  of  the  rollers,  and  si-rapes  off  j 
seed.  The  ••mshed  seed  falls  upoi 
IxMird.  and  collects  in  a  heap,  from 
removed  to  feed  the  running 
arrangement  of  the  rollers  nyembU 
crashing  mill.  The  wed  hrnkwi 
w  paKsd  under  two  vertical  indl-sl 
nors,  rf'V"ilving  on  a  horizontal  bed 
further  l>nii.>4fd  and  prepared  fur 
In  .lome  places  the  rollers  arc  not 
seed  is  at  onrr  subjccteil  to  the 
runners.  Hard  and  snitwth  gnu 
ever,  liable  to  ulip  away  from  ben< 
ning  stones,'  and  thus  require  a 
time  to  prepare  them  liir  the  next 
of  cviinpi-essiou.  Rollers  do  their  i 
but  thev  require  great  power  to ' 
When  the  3ee<l  is  sufficienlly  bruiJ 
or  both  oi'  the^e  uieaTw,  it  ii  c^Ueo 
bags  and  placed  in  what  is  ealU 
prcsN.  In  olive  otl-mtlU  ascrew- 
used  but  the  hurdncss  and  Nmool 
grains  of  lint  and  i7i|jc,  uikI  the  ci 
by  tlie  broken  shell  which  retail 
qnire  the  exertion  of  a  strnuger 
hair  bags  containing  the  cru^ht 
placed  between  wedges  of  wood  coj 
in  a  strong  framing.  The  w«d| 
driven  down  by  a  heavy  ram  or  ( 
by  machinery  until  tlie  [K>stle  r< 
them  three  times,  when  they  are  j( 
sufflrientiv  tiirbt.     The  oil    tl»ut» 


iu   a   lathe,    and  their  *pindtc^  run 


m 


brass  '  ^^*'  ^'**  quality,  and  is  kept  distii 


obtained  by  the  alVr- process.     Tl* 
out  of  the  bags  m  tlie  form  of  Aat 
are  broken   up.  and   jiounded  in 


Ihuthe-i,     tixed   in    an     iron    frame     bolted    to 
\)if    irjriM»ork  of    the   mill.     Tl^esc   frames 
s,    in     which     the    bushci    for 
-r<i   pUced   and   are    adjusted   by  I  heavy  stampers,  which  reduce  the 
OMing  ihnmgb  the  eoda  of  the  iron  '  of  the  seed  to  si  fine  meali  90  tbM 

100  0  ido 


on. 


OIL 


iTr**ly  ^Um  subjected   N*  a  ?*'roDJ 

»},..  h  U  now  rtn!e«i  by  boat.   Tht* 

•  1  is  b«tilei]  in  u  [>an,  tu  the 

,.,..iin)»  hres"-wnx  and   i»  kept 

Apatuln  worked  hy  machinery. 

in  pill  into  h»ir  ba^  and  com- 

r«<tiilhn((  oil  in  c-onnidered  to 

'v.     Aiioilior 

^lary  !»*»c<>nd 


infc- 


lUc   tituitii;^    mI   the  iiieiil   a 


t4  •4,.nif>tini^>«    lidded:  but  in    llol- 

1  to  bt>  injtirioua. 

.  and  are  sold  hs 

ir  ;  but  the  t)utcli  break  ti»(Mu  thmti 

again.     Thf?    re.*<ult   iic  an  iin- 

;i»lurh  in  hard  with  a  very  little 

(nr  some  lime  ut  the  tempera- 

in^  water,  with  diligent  stirring.  It 

to  the  ;ircHte«t  pressure  that 

(plied,  and  the  result  w  an  oil  of 

Ity-     The  cake   '\a  dry  nwd  hard 

and  ift  ufwd  inr  iti:innre.     Somo  of 

in  Ibtlland  |>nrcba**e  nil-i'aki*»* 

d  Klandrn*  I'T  tlif  pnr|K»Be  of 

iferior  oil, 

dUare  extracted  by  tiie  native 
>11kk>,*  turned  bv  means  of  bid- 
'BXffptiiin  of  the  ciwtor  oil  Meed. 
f^tiicb  i!i  cxir.ii-ted  by   boiling  the 
ai'terwunht  akiioniing. 

however,  two  distinct  foimaof  the 
lifl.     One  of  the-^e    will    he   found 
[under  »u;:ar-niakin;r,  it  being    itfed 


an  oil  or  Hugnr 


mill — the  other, 

;rr  ore  wiinf*    varieties,  is  a  simple 

with     revolvin^r    ] 'ef*r le,    iind 

or  <frmr — gen^rnllv  jjiranite.   Two 

i  to  the  gcf-rin^   whieli  do- 

iijijwr  end   of  the  p4>:trhi — a 

ihc  tnp  of  the  mortar,  and  thrown 

It  nwy  have  got  dinpluted.     The 

ice  a   dny,^ — a   frwh    man   and 

doyed  on  each  ixxaaion.     Wlieii 

11  tt  (o  be  mnde,  sbtmt  Aevcniy  .sceni 

two  and  a  hali'  bujthels.  ot'  fieedfi 

in :  to  litis  ten  Heern,  or  two  quarts 

-  if  wutt'r  lire  pradmdiy  added : 

(tnce  of  the  grinding,  which 

Li  L*Ai/tf,  unites  with  the  tibrons  por- 

arod.  and  forms  a  cake,  which,  when 

ixet  the  oil  clean  and   pure  at  the 

liMt  mortar.     Fmm  this  it  is  taken 

lat-nliell  cup,  onthe  pestle  being 

iher  f»red  oiU  are  described  by 

A)nw»t  entirely  in  the  name 

The  exeeptiona  are  the 

or  caiitor  oil,  made  Iroui  either 

VArieties  of  the  rieinujf.     This 

w  flrst  parched  in  pots  contain- 

roorr-  than  a  seer  each.     It  is 

io  a  uiiirtnrand  funned  into  ball*: 

12^J  O 


of  these  from   four  to  sixteen   seers  ore  put  iti 
ftu  earthcn-ft-jre  pot,  and  lioib'd  with  an  equal 
tjuantitv  of  water  for  tlie  space  of  five  hours — 
frequent   care  being   utken  tn  stir  tlie  mixture 
to  prevent  it  from  burning.     The  oil  now  floats 
on  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  oH*  pure.     The 
oil   mill    made  ubc  of  at   Bnmbay   and  to   the 
northwurd,  at  .Sural,  Cumhay,  Ktirrachee,  &c., 
ditl'erH   a    little    trnm    that  junt  described,   in 
havinff  b  very  f*trong  wooden   frame  round  the 
mouth   of  tlie  mortar ;  on   ihia  the   man  who 
keeps  the  aeeds  in  order  sits  :  in  Sind  a  camel 
is  employed  to  drive  the  mill  instead  fit  bullocks. 
Castor  oil  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mill  like  other 
seeds,    ha  already    describeti^— when    removed 
the  oil  requires  to  be  boiled  liir  an  hour,  and 
then  ^trained   through  a  cloth  to  free  it  of  the 
fraj^Tneiits  of  the   seed.     It  is  a  curious  fa».'t, 
and   illustrative  of  the    imperfect   manner    in 
whicli  the  oil  is  separated  Irom  the  seeds,  that 
whUe    the    common    pressman   only    obtained 
some  2(i;j  per  cent.,  tioiissiiifja\dt,  in  his  labo- 
ratory. fn>m  the  simic  seeds,  actually  procured 
41  |H?r  cent.     When    the   oil  cakea   are  meant 
for  leeding  stock,  such  loss  is  of  little  consequence, 
inasmucli  as  the  oil  3erv<«  a  very  ijood  purpose, 
but  when  the  cake    is  only  int«'nded  to  be  used 
as  a  manure,  it  is  a  ^Teat  loss,  inasmuch  as  the 
oil  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  adding  uny  food  tor 
cro|Mj«to  the  soil.     The  chief  oil  on  the  seaboard 
of  British  India  is  that  yielded   by  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm.     The  nut  is  tirst  stnp|)ed  of  its  husk, 
this  furnisliing  the  suhstame   from  which   coir 
rope  is  made,  while  the  shtdl  is  broken,  and  the 
copra,  or  fatty  lining,  enclosing'  the  milk,  ia 
taken  out.    This  is  railed  copri  or  copra.    Three 
mauntU  <»r  ninety   pt>unds  of  copra  are  thrown 
into  the  mill  witb   about  three  gallons   (eleven 
cutcha  seers)  of  water,  and  from    tins  is  pro- 
duced three  maunda,  or  seven  gallons  and  thrce- 
quaxiers  of  oil.     The  copra  iu  it*   un[trepared 
state  is  sold  slightly  dried  iu  the  market :  it    is 
burned  in  iron   cribs  or  grates  on  the   tops  of 
pohis  as  torches  in  prueesaiomi,  and  as  a  means  of 
illuminaiioD  fur  work  perlbmied  in  the  open  air 
at  night.     No   press  or   other   contrivance  is 
made  use  v(  tn  India  for  squeezing  out  or  ex~ 
pressing  the  oil  from  the  cake,  and  a  large 
nmomit  of  waste  in  consequence  of  this  neces- 
sarily ensues. 

The  manutlieture  of  sandalwood,  grass,  and 
other  ciwentiiil  oils  employed  in  medicine,  is 
differently  conducted. 

Chinfu  oiU.  In  the  markets  of  China,  the 
following  oils  are  obtainable. 

Oil  of  Aliiwftdgy  the  Hang-jin-yu  of  the 
Chinese,  is  manufactured  in  Perriia,  N.  India 
and  China. 

Oil  of  star  Anise^  the  Pah-koli-yn  of  the 
Chinese,  is  of  a  (uile  colour,  with  a  irorm  or 
sweetish  taste.     It  is  made  b^   A\*V\\V\u^  \\\« 
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fruit  in  .-ninll  rctnrtfl,  a  picui   }irtKiiicu5^TrBSii^^TSwM«riifrf  or  Pea  uut  oil, 

M'l'fii  totiii?flot'  oil. 

Oil  of  Api'uyit  nfnU,  Hanjr-jin-yu  of  tlie 
t'hinw*.  if  I'reparcd  in  the  uoith  ot'Cliina  from 
«ljri«,iot  k<:'rnrlH. 

Oil  nf  Jiffing^  Tflii-yvi,  Chinese,  in  tlie 
MUlK  ol'  I'liina,  i«  ]<ri*|mrefi  in  jar^'c*  quantities  j  nally  aiul  e.\t».>Miully.  i 

iVoiii  the  JKiliiliiw*  i^\\i\  and  is  ustd  in  Ibol.  Myi-vh  oil^  Mnh-yoh-yu.CbineM,: 

OH   of    Br»Ziun,  NgaM-«ih-yu,    (JhiDe*e,    is    oU,  having  the  smell  uI'Myrrh, » 
KiiprM«Gd  to  be  the  lii^uiil  stumx  or  njM'  luuloea.    Chtun  td  iJreK«  ulcem. 

Oil  »f  Ci$hfMnje,  or  Cftha  oil,  the  Ti'ai-yu  ol' 
(h«  (.'hinofii',  is  i'xpr*»wwd  from  the  Heeds  ul'  the 
Hraniiui  iinetiHw,  all  llirungh  ihc  riilleys  of  tJie  ' 
Yaiig-toxe  nnd  the  Utiu.     It  is  used  in  I'ciokcry. 
ai;  A  huir  oil,  n  Jnmp  nit,  iiud  ud  a  purgative. 

Oil  of  Camellln,  (mm  tin*  Camellia  olollrra, 
fhc  t'h'a-vu  nf  the  (.'Iiincse,  ij<  a  tliin  ypllnw 
roloured  oil,  nxrd  in  lnm|ki.  It  ifi  made  in  ihe 
hilly  di&triru  of  Mwnnti  und  KiaMg--ii,  wliere 
the  Ciinejlin  ^riWAin  ahnmiani-e.  Tiie  Chinejn^ 
ojUI  the  C^uirilij  plmii  hv  the  ftame  name  a» 
t]M>  ten  |ilnni,  henre  tUi5  oil  in  otten  erroaeoufUy 
cftllpd  t4>n  oil. 

OilofCiiMfihor,  llie  Xaii-yu  of  the  Cliincse. 
ifl  ohtAJned  frurn  Fnnnrnu  where  it  exudes  from 
votn  in  which  rtmipbor  in  storcl  ;  it  in  oily  or 
iincTYtttallienbte  L*ainphort  Lh  a  Rtrouv  smelling 
liquid  vt'  a  yelkiw  colour  ;  it  \n  K^arcely  saleable. 

Oilo/Campffof,  from  ili.-  DrvohalaMorwcnm-  *  *"**^  h  ^*>''"esp  women  a*  u  tcent  for  t 
phora  of  th^«  west  r»iiwt  of  Smicitrii  where    the         Sftndalifftmf    oil,  Tan-hiang-yu,  il 
oil    ilroji*    from    the    split    timber  of  the  lri?p,  i  thick  yellow  fragrant  oil  extnicio»i 
felled   tn  prorur*'   the    Brinw   camphor,  and  is  [  wood.     It  Ia  u«etl  to  colour  woodn  in 
thos*^  9o\ti  nt  the  rite  of  n  large  iiniirt  bottle-  I  snndaIwo*xl. 

fill    (or  a   Dutcli   guilder  :  it   in  n   iwefiil  em-  '       Oil  of  stone  ch^mU,  Shih-li-jn, 
bnvntion.  obtained   by  expression   from   the   fi 

Oil  of  ChftHlmt)0ffra^  the  Tn-fung-yu   of  0»c  i  Aleurites    trdobu  !  it  ia  superior  to 
rhinwip,    t«   obtnined    from    the  so^U  of  the  |  as  an  economic  substiince  ;  »nd  is 
<tyiutenrdia  nd'irnta. 

Oil  nf  rinnnrmon,  the  Kwoi-pi-vu  of  thr 
CbiT><»*',  \n  ft  volatile  oil,  iHfd  iw  a  iwrfume  and 
flnvtiuring  in^rdient  and  oxporied  from  f'nnton. 
il  is  made  from  the  lonves  and  twigs  of  the 
Ouuiu  or  cinnttinnn  nnd  rrvemblos  the  genuine 
<iiJ  of  cinnamon  prepnr«'d  in  Cev'on, 

Oi7  o/cZ'jr/'^.Teng-hiatig-ru  of  the  Chinese,  is  |  or  l^vanduln.  It  in  a  fine  drying  nil,  i 
madr  at  TantiMi ;  it  i*  a  heavy  oil  ot'  a  pale  painting'  on  (mrcflain  and  I'or  \-umiilai^ 
rpddish-hrown  oil  onloUr.  Oil  nf  thf  talLtw   Irrt   urtilK,  'IVii 

Cot(on  ae^  oil.  the  Mien-yu  ol'  the  Chinese.    Siillin;:ia  Hebifera,  i(ich*ar  but  of  a. 
*xprca*ed  from  Cotton  ^eeds,  is  ilw?il  fi>r  lampft,  ]  about  tifte«*n   or  sixteen    cnttieM  of 
in  cookery,  ami  externally  a»  un  migtient.  I  obtained  from  one  picul  of  berrim. 

Crotoii  0x7,     tKe    I'lw-taii-yu  of  China,   it  u    to  varnish    umbreUiM.    to  dre»M  thft 
drastic  purgative.  |  lamj*  and  to  mix   with  tlie  taJiuw 

Fijth  (til,   the   Yn-rhi,  oflhe  Chvnesie,  is  ob- ,  givRU   internally,   it  acts  m   a    ptii 
from    tlie   porpr.ise  which  nsrcnda    the  !  emetie. 


\*u  of  die  Chinese,  is  from  Uie  AracI 
*Sp.  Ur.  0.9  ns. 

Ilfntp  sertl  nil,  Ilo-mft-j i D-yu. 

Liimeffi  nil^  Hu-tna-yu,  Chin,  ti 
of  Linum,  in  China,  ih  UMed  medit 


Olit*f  oil,  Yiuig-kuu-yu  of  tlie  Cliii 
fruit  of  ihe   Cunarium  ia  «ometinii 
for  the  ulive. 

Pittn  uil,  Sung-i,  of  the  Chinew^  ai 
pentinc  obtaine<l  \}y  heating  pine 
Ur*ed  ill  nkin  di.«cttne*. 

J*rpf»frittiut  oil,  the  Poh-ho-vu,  ofl 
U  ni;ide  in  Canton  frinn  aevenvl  kindx 
used  ill  sweetmeats  and  oa  a  [h'tU 

PffitimHUfii  oil,  Po-t«!e-vu  of 
glutinous  oil  from  tlic  Embn-opC 
The  i'ruits  are   of  tlic  Kize  of  an  ap] 
crufOied  to  obtain  the  dark  refliuous 
It  mnke^  an  excellent  vamidh    ihr     tlui 
umbrellas.     An  extract  trom    the    fntj 
internal  and  external  a  siriiigeut. 

Oil  nf  Popfuj  wfifo,  the  Chinese,  Ying-I 

Oil  of  n)*c*,   Mci'kwei-vu«  an 


nally  with  properties  like  ejintur  oiL 
Sficamtini     oil,    (^Jii-ma-yii,    alau 

Chincf^,  from    the    black  nod  whit 

seed. 

Snitjlotffr  oil,  the  K  wei-tsze-^ni  of  il 
Oil    of  Kwfft   hnxil,  Su-tMse-yu, 

feXprrsfled  from  the RCedsof  aspecin* of ' 


>f  ffl 


].<iw  :  the  oil  is 


;  iwatig-ku-ii'H,  i*  ob- 
'■n'   nil    hi-i  ji  qtronp  i  Edward   Bnlfour  in 


Tvrpfntivf.  oil,  Tuh-nan,  hiang-i 
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lAL*     ,'»_  7o7  ;   (y^ifnifVfhnMstf^  Hriujnl 

'  :  O'Sh.,  /ifiiffiil  f'finnnnfO' 

./,...f,f  fff„f  Jffrif^  J(ffHtrtn  ; 

.  I ,  Cntal/ttjitA  KrhihiiioH 

;   / -  '      ^    /or  the  fitHJnf), 

rAXi  :  U  h'p.  4ft  :  IndMA 

'fcui    JurUn   HfpnrtK  fiy 

'.   M.  u..   M'.    J.    //"n- 

i.'.  //.  ;'.  ifawl-f*^    Dr,  A.  J.  Srntt, 

'\r«it^rf'tvt    f'^ftrriel    IPtlfout'^  c,  n,,    nnr/ 

',  r.  n.  If.  T.  atiif  tf.  r.  ; 

n, /'.  ill;J;  Strtith'.^  Chhifs^  i\fttirria 

(ttiiff  fffm  Mr.    Btirffv  /o    .Si>  W. 

f,  F,  Ct}jtMon  ill  Mtt'frnjt  Kr.  Jnr. 

.  *.  /.  .V,  Btftt^ut,  oUf  Jr.  .V.  /.,  irt 

Oraas  oi)  of  Ncmniir. 
ITYINSEK,  sfc   lJipicrocarpa'4  inr- 

'  itnis  ntimntium. 
/  I      ,-y,   or  Jnmnicu  yrllnw 

Lifuiikfru   or  Bruni'.ulundoo  oil ; 
krflfiA. 
Vitriol,     Sulphuric  no\f\, 
fALM,  «0G  CtK-miiiut  pnlin.  Klosis  oil. 
'  iPEFt,  iIm-  Yu-rbi  oC  tho  Cljinwe.  is 
fflf  Cliina,  by  I)riw!»in;j;  ovlt  paper 
ml  or  *ome  other  *lryin;r  oil.     It  w 
Ucrfinx/f-jiiipor,  aiwwow  nil  the 
silk  and  U  *>  clionp  that  it 
rl  and  frorjtjnntty  clmn;rcd,  no 
the  Ircaiuiout  of  wounds  in  a 

thn    Ifili   of  India*   wlio  cxprcaa 
IftcotU.     lu  S.  Imlia  they  bavu  12^ 


<}  RrMitUait- 


Ki  Kawnou 

U   Miithitnedan. 

l*J  'Mi. 


Ar. 


«    \dep«  myriaiirm,  n  cpncivtc 

Cuiith;iritl.'<i. 
'eiaia,  au   ov».'rc«»at  used   chif»rtv 


en  PANDK^NKS,  the  VnnAy.m  ruU-rfi  ofS 
India  ;it  the  Uyinnin"  of  Ihr  tdiri-haii  rru. 
Si'*'  VixTuhyti. 

(JIUO.  'Sp^Oirn,  Oiiro,  Pout.     Cnid, 

OISKAU  OK  ^'Ar^M)IS.  Chalyha-u*  [»:i- 
mdiiwu.«. 

<yKIN,  an  ancient  city,  in  Malwah,  belongs 
ing  to  SindJiia,  built  <m  t.lw  banks '>t  the  Scofrtm 
river.  It  hna  lattorly  bcoiiniu  iui{<civeriaboil. 
.So<*  Oojftimi,  Ooji'in,  Ujoiri. 

OJIIYAL,  u  G(Hid  Iribu,  wandering  bar<U 
and  fiiwlors. 

OKA  or  Poka,  Tkl.     Art^ca  catechu,  A. 

OKA  CllhrrrU,  or  Vakaor  vukudii.  Cw- 
i^sa  caratidas,  A. 

OKAi5,  .ice  Campanula  odulis, 

OK  Elds,  an  anr.ient  ruintvi  rity,  nrcordirig 
to  Str;ilk»  and  I'liiiy,  the  Hcn  fn>rt  ol'  titc  CaUi- 
In-ni  or  Gebania>,  and  lonj?  the  centre  of  ojm- 
merco  lietween  Europrt  and  tlic  East.  Tlip 
mtna  are  situated  inaidr  the.'  Stmit.H  I'f  li:ih-ul- 
mandeli — alxint  a  mile  in  inland,  at  a  place 
calle*!  by  tho  natives  Dakooa, 

OKKU  of  NepanI,  Heliciin  nlpalennis,  Jrrri. 

OKIIAMANDILin  a  stenle  jungly  tract  in 
theoxtreniowf*.stot'ilit'Sauras)itrapt.'ninsula,a!id 
conUiius  about  13,0(>*)  inhabitants.  Thcw  aro 
ihc  Wnghcr.  Their  only  iin[Miniint  places  are 
the  holy  hindoo  site  of  Dwaraka  on  the  w«t 
r.amty  and  Beyta  small  ialand  a  few  miles  tu  the 
north,  with  Rhrincs  Iwa.'^ting  of  scarcely  inferior 
hnUnesA.  OUhanianduI,  as  alr^j  Uniruyli  in 
Kiittyawar  prot)»T,  and  Korinnr  in  anuth  Kiittya- 
war,  :u"G  un-lt'r  the  direct  i-ule  of  the  Giiekwar, 
and  are  the  Alajitia  of  Kattywar.  Thrice,  in 
iKoa,  1858,  and  in  October  185!*,  thoy  rcpnWl 
Hriti^h  iroojKj,  but  at  lengtli,  in  1 HW,  thry  scvm- 
ed  outirely  dUpersud  or  surrendered.  Kattny war 
i&  rif^h  in  jimglefa'^tnesaes.  It;*  jxijnilatiou  m 
b:ihinially  armed  t*'  the  teeth  and  lar^'el^ 
intom»ixed  with  moroenarics*  from  Mekran, 
Arabia,  8ind  and  Koluehiritan.  On  a  former 
occasion,  iIk*  rajjidity  and  severity  of  tho 
veni^eance.  in  the  cHcaJadc  oi^  the  gtroujibuld 
of  the  Wa;?her  pirates  »»f  l^warika  by  tho  Hritinh 
force  under  tlic  Hon.  i-olonel  Lincoln  iSlanhojio, 
induced  Sinpram,  the  chief  of  the  ikidhail  of 
Meyl  to  stie  for  tmns,  and  he  nprced  to  Bur- 
render  l!«;vt,  and  to  live  at  Arnmra  onaHtijxind 


iifh 


it  is  g:itheretl  inl^i  [duits  or 
Ifl  oQt  above  the  girdle,  fulling 
'titbe  feet.     }l  m  generally  made 
S-c  fiarani. 


li«;yi,  am 
k.    It  rwemble;i  a  laily'tt  ridin;;  |  furnished  by  his  atizerain,  the  tiaekwar.    These 
:lit  to  the  IkmIv  from  the  neck  to  |  Wai^'her  of  Dwarika,  wlio  with  the  Hadbail  uf 

Aramra,  were  so  lonp  the  terror  of  ihe^e  aeuM, 
:irc  a  spurious  branch  of  the  Jhareja  family 
of  lihooj,  one  of  whom,  called  Abra,  with  the 
ci")gnomcn  of  Mo«iehwaI  nr  the  whiskered, 
from  a  tremendmiH  jiair  of  these  adjunctj*  to 
the  face,  came  from  Cutih  in  thn  lime  of  Rinna 
Sowah,  in  wluwo  family  he  intcmmrried.  and 
from  whom  he  held  in  chnrL^e  tbtr  tha'na,  or 
^rrition  of  the  eaatlo  of  Gt^»mioe.  or  fiwarika. 
'  1  liis  <«oD  had  ofliiprinfF  by  i\  wo\u&u  vA  \ttvvva« 


TinU,  MAtKAL.     Scindai«u-s  ..ffi- 

Corrhonj*!  nlitorius,   /Ann. 
S^iinitulo?. 
kADllli  Hakx.,  frL»m  Indm.  and 


h  the  iHstinctive  office  ol'  Mnntk,  or  penu 
'I'he  la>it  tour  cliicllainj*  nlthw  race  wt*  re  Mahaj>- 
Manik,  Siulool-Maailc,  Snrncah-Manik  aiiJ  Mu- 
too-Muiiik.  wlio  witii  nil  hiH  kin  and  inotW}* 
compjiny  of  Washer,  liadhail.  Arah,  &c..after  a 
desj^rate  defenco,  was  slain  in  the  )$U>rui.  or 
Rttcfiipted  rclri»ttt.  Throiiphoui  the  sea  foa«t 
of  Samtwhtra,  ai  Gi»gi>,  and  Mandavie,  are  »ea- 
raeii  wlio  call  ihenintdves  liiudiK«,  hut  whu 
kepj>  emircly  dwlincl  from  all  other  cloflse*. 
Some  of  llii'm  claim  a  desoetU  Iroiii  tlie  marin- 
ers of  the  Arabian  shores,  but  still  m*  hiiidoo:). 
The  liadhail  fixed  themsclvoA  in  the  district 
of  Oku  (<.>ka-mandala).  on  the  migration  of 
Soitji  from  Canouj. —  loiCa  TravrU,  pp.  22*"), 
440-1;  ToiVs  Rajasthun,  To/,  ij,  yj.  14.  See 
B;idhail,  India*  Kattvawur. 

OKinCK,  Nki*.     VVallnuts. 

OKH-HYWAN,  Ak.  Anthcmia  iiobilis. 
Linn, 


ana  ivifxihak.  wore  entitled  only  C4 
allix,  thougli  il)C  tdher  \a  Aometimfl 
t))eni  in  adulation,  llie  uon^u^ 
\M\&  commenced  by  C'hinghiz,  althd 
not  w)mi)leted  for  Mveml  gcneratioi 
in  1205  he  had  inroded  Tangnl 
twcupying  tlic  extreme  nnrtb-wcM 
and  cxtendiag  beyond  Chineae  lit 
same  direction,  lield  by  a  dyna»tjt 
rnt'O,  wiiirh  wiw  or  had  been  vaasa] 
This  invasion  w:ia  repeateii  in  succq 
and  ill  1211  his  attacks  extended! 
pire  of  the  Kin  itself.  In  1214; 
their  provinces  tn  the  Yellow  Kivel 
follnwing  year  Uxik  Chingtu  or  Peki 
)»e  turned  his  arms  against  Westei^ 
coiiqueretl  all  the  countrJoA  betweei 
and  the  Caspian  and  aouthward  tO) 
whilst  his  generals  jicncLrAicd  to 
wenia,   and   Georgia,   but  a  lieulfl 


OKHOTSK,  the  country  of  the  Amoor,  in  i  he  liad  hii  behind  him  in  the  Em^ 
divided  into  two  provinces,  the  first  of  which  to  pra^ccute  tlic  subjection  of  Nortl 
prcacr%cs  ibi  actual  name  of  maritime  province  ;  Chinghiz  hinuelf,  on  his  return  frj 
of  Ka^tcrti  Siberia,  and  the  other  titko:*  the  '  ern  compicsts  renewed  his  attack  I 
nanto  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor.  The  i  and  diet!  in  the  enterpriflo  on  llie  Ij 
OkhoLflk  district  is  detached  from  the  province  '  1227.  Okkodai,  his  son  and  sucocaarn 
of  Yakouuk  and  united  to  the  maritime  pro- i  thcsubjugatitm  of  t'hina,  oxtinguisl 
vince,  which  compriaea  six  districts.  |  tinalU,  in  12.'J4,  and  consolidated  t 

OKI-DON-TAKO.      The     Japanese     have    I''*'^  "'^  ^*'*^  pn»vinces  north  of  the  < 
n\mi«rou3  festivals  and  holidays,  heUl  in  com-    :\"*^'"  ^'stablwhing  liis  p^.wer  over 
memoration  of  ance3tc»ra,  deities,  warriors  and 
sage9,  or  from  some  untraced  ancient  custom. 
Tlmt  at  the  winter  iiiohitice,  thoOki-flon-uiko,  or 
great  holiday,  lasts  14  days.     It  is  a  f>eriod  of 


China,  Ukkotlai  raised  a  vast  anui 
in  motion  t4jward«i  the  west.     One 
directe<i  against  Armenia,  Geoi 
Minor,  whilst  anotlier  great  host, 


great  rejoicing, 


all 


mercjuitile  accounts,  are,  if  ^*'«  nephew  of  the   grwit  khan,  tx^ 


P 


countries  north  of  Caucasus,  over^ 
making  it  tributary,  and  still  d 
carry  fire  and  slaughter  westward.) 
detachment,  under  a  lieutenant  of  j 
ed  Poland,  burne«l  Cmcttw,  found  , 
Hslica  and  abandoned   by    its  peoi 


possible,  settled  and  much  friendly  intercourse 
takes  place.  The  Gokats  .Seku  festival  at  tJie 
summer  solstice  about  the  middle  of  June,  is 
in  commemoration  nf  Gongcn  Sama,  a  jireat 
general  to  whom  the  present  dynasty  owes   its 

origin,  and  the  Japanese  date  their  births  from  «/"«  ana  aoanaonea  ny  its  peoD 
it.  Banners  with  koi  or  carp  are  hoisted  aloft  ^^^^^  *"^  ^^^'f  ^  slaughter  at  Wal 
with  scarlet  streamers.  H'"'^^  (Aprd  12th.  1241 )  the  trooj 

f)KK(  *DA1  was  the  Sfm  and  successor  of  Chin-  Moravia  and  bilesja,  who  had  gtttl( 
giiKhan.  As  the  result  of  Chingiz  Khan's  sue- ' '^^'^^  ^'^"''r  «^  ^*'**  *»"«r  provioi 
ceases  against  lixe  nations  of  Tartary,  that  leader  1  ^^  ngmiwtihw  astounding  fl<«d  I 
was  aaluted  in  1206  by  the  diet  of  his  nation,  as  \  ^*"  huusoli.  with  the  mam  body  a 
Chinghiz  khan.  Acrording  to  Quatreniere,  "»«  ravaging  Hungary.  The  kini 
however,  Chinghiz  did  not  us«  the  higher  ap-  I  ^'^^'^  »'f*^'',  '"  '*'»  T'-^Tar^t'on*.  ] 
pellation  of  Kaan  (or  Quaan).  which  was  eventually  he  hkmIc  u  stand  againril 
adopted  by  his  son  Okkodai  and  his  bucccssots  !  "^*  ^"">'  ^'^  J<--fc:itc<l  with  groAtj 
,as  their  distinctive  title,  iilentical  wiUi  Kha-  :  e*«»H  *»th  difficulty.  Pi-*th  waa, 
the   Xaganos  of  the  Bytanrine  historians,    »"^  '*"™'-  ^^'^  ""  »^s  P^op^c  put  to: 


licreforc  properly,  a  distinction  should  be  pre- 

fcd    between   Klian.  tlie   nrdinary    title    of 

chiefs,  and  which    has  sinrc  sprea<l   to 

T»-nf!i^nkcn  and  l?cromeacnnimon  affix  to 

iti   of  all  rla»>es    And 

- „r   title  of  the  supreme 

U,     Th< 

J94 


The  rumours  ^^^  the  Tartars  and  tbi 
•icvastations  had  scattered  fear  throjl 
which  the  defeat  at  Lignii?.  niised  i 
Indeed,  weak  and  disunited  cHriste| 
ed  to  lie  at  tlic  foot  oi  the  barbai 
Pope,  to  be  sure,  proclaimed  a  c( 
Mongol  princ<-^  of  I  wrote  circular  letters,  but  the  em 
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It  the  enml 


•mprror  fivtlorick,  FT.  wa.«t  a!!ow- 

ntiv  (*o-<^(»or;ilj"in,  and  neither  of 

V  anything  better  tlian  words 

•  for  help   wliicli   cume   from 

piikiu^'iif  Hungry.     No  liuiuan  aid  merited 

Hualnvkn  Europe   was  relieved   by   hearing 

■m  tlu  Turtar  h'ttit    had   suddenly  reTreafed 

^r— T-*|    Thr  jrreat  khan  Okkotlai  wa-t  dead, 

:*  lit'  Ajtia,  and  a  ctuirler  had  come 

prrnuuc  army   from   Kurope.     In  1255  a 

VI  Tiff  of  contjuest   rolled   westward   fruru 

llgQtiui,  thu  time  directed  a^ain.it  the  Is- 

\V  "  Awa.'win*''    nn    the   Houih   of   the 

, ami  then  succcwively  n;;nin«t  the  Klm- 

ihM  and  Syria,     The  cnclaHJon   of 

litinn  uiuKt  Mula^n  may  hr  eonsidcr- 

rii  the  cilmai   of  tlic   ^lonj^il   {Hnvcr. 

Kliau,  the  emiK.Tor  then  rei^iinp;,   and 

HQ  ii  r.ampai<:n  in  China  in  1259,  was 

fbo  escrowed  a  scjverei^ty  so  ncnrly 

L     His   successor,    Kabtai«   extende*! 

lu^Ir   the    frontiers   of   the    Mongol 

f'hina,   which   he    brought   entirely 

ynke,  I>e9idc3  gaining  cont|ueit3  rather 

than  real  on  its  ^)ulhcrn   nnd  nouth- 

ieni.  hut  he  ruled  eftcetively  only  in 

ern  r^cpons  of  the  great  empire,  which 

nrw  hr*»keM   up   into  four  parts — (1)  The 

of  the   Great   Khan,   neated 

i;l»alik  or   Pekinpr,  embraced 

(.orea,  Mongoha.  and  Manchuria,  Tibet, 

daints  at  lea^it  mer  Tunkiug  and  countries 

Ara  frontier  ;  (2)  the  ChajrAU»i  Khanate^ 

r.i.II,.  Pnipire  of  thr  Tartars,  with  its  capi- 

ic  includefl  the  inrnlem  Pzimpuria, 

r  L^e-Turkiatan,  Tninsoxiana.  and 

\  .  (3>  the  cm|>ire  of  KiiK-hak,  or 

Tartar*,  founded  on  the  (.vjiKpiests 

['  with  iln  rhief  «cat  at  Sarai  on  the 

I  [►'d  a  large   (wirt   nf  Ra-^sia,    the 

!.  :i  of  Cau(2a.>iiis,  Khwarazm,  and  a 

ilit  m^Hiern   Siberia;  (4)  Persia,   with 

eventually    at    Tabriz,    embraced 

Armenia,  Azerbaijan  ami  part  of  Asia 

Persia,  Arabian  Irak,  and  Khora^an. 

tw<n  brou;2:ht  into  China  a  vast  intlux 

and  Tix>Qgani  eiuipranti.  It  waa  Ali 

or    HooLakoo    Khan,    the    i^randflon   of 

^vn  Rhan.  who  rompleted  the  c*inque^l  of 

and  alterwanhi  «ulHiucil  and  t4x>k  JVi|i!:h- 

'  ■  "  -    tii   death    the    last   of  the  onee 

t  Ufa.     He  aUct  employed  his  force 

t'  :   the  AaMMtip:*,    well-known    in 

I  the  ('nwades. —  yuU^a   CaOunj^ 

^.     See  hurifttan. 

'  >ee  India,  Japan. 

I  li.AhelmoschuscAculentns  W.SfA. 

'  \,  a  Burmese  long  measure  of  70 

..„.,,<.nH£  Diet. 
in  Uitzcrat,  black  mail. 


OL,   Siss,,  HixLi.     Aruiu    catnpanttlat 
Amnrphophallua  campanulatua.  u 

(>LA,  IliND.  Acacia  siipulaiu,  also  Solauaj 
verbascifolium.  j 

OLAX  SCANDENS./to.iri.;  Corr.;   W.^^ 
Kot«ke  hipuitL  niiL<^itti,  Tkl.  |  Muritco  ruallis  'llf 

A  plai»t  of  the  Coromandel  fore-^ta:  Ulj 
scandeos  and  O.  zeylanica  do  xmA  extend.  tJj 
tbrmer  beyond  liajmahal.  and  the  latter  llie  n 
ninsula.  O.nana.allied  in  MtruetureCo  them 
tlr^t  found  by  Dr.  Ihuniltonat  Gorakpore. 
has  Hcen  it  in  large  (|iiantilieH  on  the  banka  ^ 
the  Toitsc  and  Jumna,  wilhiuUiu  tttouutaimi, 
beyond  81°  of  northern  latitude. — RotfU^s 
Him.  BoUp.  12tl. 

OL.-VX  ZKYLANICA. 


Melle,  StMcm.  |  Miiellp,  8iMa( 

Unrler  these  names,  Mr.  Mendis  de'wribeji. 
tree  of  the  Eastern  province  ol' Ceylon,  the  wuo 
of  wliich  in  used  (or  iximmon  purposes  of  houa<| 
building.  A  cubie  loot  weighs  Ibn.  tJ4,  arid^ 
ii  saiil  to  last  40  years. — Mr.  MenJis.  t 

CLAY,  also  Ola,  Txu.  l 

Puttay,  lliKit.  I  Nerikii,  T4) 

Ttir  kapntla,  „      \  Tatuku,  Tl| 

The  palm  leaf  prcjKircd  for  writing  on  Ui^l 
are  made  sraa^th  by  being  drawn  for  al>o| 
20  minutes,  between  two  hloebf  of  witoi 
The  dried  raw  leaves  are  calle<l  Kanik  ola,  an 
the  finest  prei)ared  leaves,  Pusk  ola,  but  O 
or  Olay  ia  Uie  Tamil  vernacuhir  name  by  whi« 
the  people  designate  the  leaves,  when  pre[>ar< 
for  being  written  upon.  These  arc  prepare 
from  the  le^vea  nf  the  palmyra  (BoraAsus  Habe 
liforrais),  tlie  coooanut  tree,  and  the  Talipt 
palm  (Corypha  umhraculifera).  The  olde 
hindoo  autlior  who  alludes  to  writing  c 
tite  olay  is  Panini,  a  ridhi*  who  lived  aboi 
4,100  ycar^  ago  and  resided  at  Arittuwaruii 
near  tlic  source  of  the  Gauges.  Pliny  says  ej 
prcftsly  (lib.  xiii,  cap.  2)  that  the  mast  ancioi 
way  of  writing  was  upon  leaves  of  |)alma,  froi 
which,  it  ia  believed  that  the  leaf  (folium)  of 
book  came  to  be  synonymous  with  tliat  of 
jilant.  The  Olay  are  written  \i[khi  with  a  sty! 
which  is  pointed  with  steel  and  its  Ijand 
sometimes  highly  ornamented.  Durijig  Ll 
operation  oi'  writing,  the  leaf  is  supported  h 
thii  left  hand,  and  the  letters  Jire  cut  or  scratcl 
ed  u[K»n  its  surfiu-e  with  the  style,  which 
kept  always  in  the  same  position  and  the  le: 
is  moved  to  the  left  hatid  Mde  by  means  of  tl 
thumb.  To  render  the  char.Ktcrs  more  leg 
hie,  the  engraved  lines  are  occasionally  filU 
by  smearing  the  leaves  with  fresh  oow-duui 
which  Ls  tinged  bhtek  by  rubbing  the  lines  ovi 
with  cotoanut  oil,  nr  a  mixture  nf  oil  ai 
fhnrcoal  p^nvder,  nnd  for  the  same  object, 
Ceylon,  an  nd^  called  Poomalc  is  soractim 
rubbed  on  the  letters  with  a  burned  rag.  / 
the  sarred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  Kurmo: 
Singhalese,  &c.,  arc  still  made  o(  Uv«ae  uU^  ^^ 
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OLDENLANDIA  UMBELl^TiL 


OLEACKA 


i^ritivm  living  highly  oi'ii;imwitc<i.     AH  ivcounu  '  in  c<Hii»<?«]!ienw.   it  U  supfHWfl,  of  d 
111    lilt-  Tillii;;c  rpvoriui*   itopurtmoni,  rill   ffranU  i  rlnriiii.'  thr  voyngc.      In  tin*  ii;uu!  ol'tlai 
rf  Uni),  loasc:?.  Olid  all  llic   nc<:iiHnU   In  Hho|i^  ^mc  otIiiT    Inili:iu   dye    KtntFi,    the 


uru  slill  kt*[it  fin  these*  leaver,  ant]  titcy  arc 
ItkowiHc  sent  ns  IcUers.  Palm-lcHl'  ImmiIcs  are 
never  nmcli  ln;yi.md  tw«i  (ct-t  in  Iriij^tli  and  two 
inched  in  ItroftdOi.  th^y  arc  sai<l  m  Iumi.  from 
one  to  four  nr  (ivc  imndred  year^.  In  llio  [»cDin- 
sniti  crindiu,  tlic  Olay  nrc  prL'|)nrL'd  from  the 
Unvr»  of  Uiu  |>almym  ^lalni,  llic  paDam  oiay 
wliioh  are  taken  wliile  luuder,  and  the  flat 
p«)rtiun<f  l>ciiig  cut,  into  9,\r\\}A  find  freed  from  the 
rdn  and  wornly  tendons,  iirc-  hoilc^I  and  aftcr- 
wiirds  dried,  first  in  the  shade  mid  ftftcrwarda 
in  th<!  sun.  In  Ceylon,  olu  are  also  made  from 
ihe  ilried  3tn|>s  uf  the  youny  leaves  of  the 
Titli[>:it  palm  tree.  The  pal  toy  ra  puliii  ola 
arc  called  by  the  Sinyhnlesc  Knrak-iila,  and 
iip;>Iipd  to  the  more  onlinnry  purpitwi^J.  Hut 
ji  «till  tint-r  description  cnllc-d  I'uak  olay,  is  pro- 
fiarcd  in  the  temples  hy  the  Samanero  pricuts 
«nd  ntivjccd,  who,  after  damping  the  Karak- 
ola,  draw  it  tightly  ovit  tho  aliorp  eil;io  of  a 
hoard  at>  as  to  remove  all  incipialiiie-s  and  ren- 
der it  p<^ilished  and  smooth, — St^man. 

OI/CHI,   HiNo.     Prnnus  domeslica. 

OLDKNLANOIA  lilLFOKA,  Um. 
llodynli»  liunniuminnii,  /!.  Itr. 
iiorontd^en  hiilunt,  Chum,  nnd  !ichU. 

KIi(>r  pApm,  [IfiMn.  I  Viirputi,Pupra,1IiN». 

;*  tttiwuruil  Indian  muddor,  K»u.  | 

A  plant  of  Ceylon,  both  pcnlnaulas  of  India 
and  IW:ngal.  Appears  in  moist  ground  in  tlic 
rainy  soa^on,  iik  very  cuinmon  and  \a  extcn- 
ftively  c^dtivatcd  in  Kcn;^!!.  The  whole  plant 
ia  usp'l  in  iufiwion  as  an  excellent  Umic  and 
febrifuge  in  chronic  fever.  Dose  1  to  2  driw^hms 
IVice  8  annas  i>er  lb. ;  other  species  also  o<:c«r 
and  are  callwl  Gunda  badalec  and  Pi»unkha. — 
Ortil.  Mid.  Top.^  ;>,  180;  O^Shauijhnes^ij^  p. 
|*nl;   Cat.  Kv.  1S62. 

(>LUENL.\NI)IA  UMBELLATA.  LUn.. 
Roxh.  C»rr.,  W^-  A. 

liodyotJs  umbellotft,  />iw*.,  Choi»jf. 
(?lwy  rant  pUiit,  E»i».  |  Chiri  voru,       Tei. 

timml,  Kaiolsoram  vorci,  Tax.  | 

nntivc  of  Java,  Coroniandul.  and  Mexico  ; 
long  and  oranj^e-colourcd,  employed  in 
£5.  India  to  dye  an  excoUcot  red  on  oottoa 
cloth.  'I'hc  small,  wliito,  numerous  leaves  of 
this  low-^ruwing  plant,  are  slightly  hitter,  and 
uiiplcJL^int  to  the  tast«  ;  the  native  mLnlical 
mun  oftlto  fH.minsula  of  India  consider  them  .i» 
Old  prescribe  thctu,  accordingly, 
J  of  the  chwt.  When  dried 
v  arc  also  mixed  witli  flour, 
■  (r<,  whicli  aru  ca.tun  by  such 
:  tion  nr  a'ithmntic  aHcc- 
i  tiy  lliu  Indi:u)  dyer  in 
I       It    fnnu^UcH    a    re«i    dye 


niottd'  Ciinld    ho  cxlractetl  •-iniilarly   to 
hofiire  It  is  exfjorted. — O'Shfuufhiiixttt, 
Aim.  Mitt.  M^ii.,  /*.  7y.     »Svc  (Jh«y  m 

0I,KA<:K.'K,    LiwlUif,     The  oHt© 
plants, cumpriiiing  3  Irnlian  s«ncra,72 

!W  Olott,  1  l*nchythmnft, 

4(>  liinocipra,  I  Myxup'^tuai, 

3    Li^iistrum,  2  Cliondxosperi 

I     Syrin^^,  4  Ornus. 

They  are  trees  ur  shrubs,  and  about  1) 
have  been  discovered  in  Nepaul,  the  ~ 
and  the  Khassya  mountains,  tlie 
nalivoa  of  the  two  peninsulM  »>f  Ceyl 
and  tho  Molucc-aa.  In  mn^t  oil  phuil 
iH  yieldeti  by  the  seed,  but  in  this  t 
oil  is  eonUunci  in  the  pericarp,  fpii 
alone  oil  is  entirely  expresM.*d.  Tbo^J 
and  species  are  aa  under  : 

OloA  aixtivH.  H^jff:  Alnpjio,  l^licknon. 
„  uardntTi,  fhw.,  Ceylon. 
„  uuicori,  Lnm.^  Maiiritiun,  Bourboa. 
„  ciii**nsi»,  //mil. 

„  f^n^Tani<,  Thutik,  C-vrhiu-Cliinii,  Chini 
„  ^itnlillnm,  WttlL,  NVjial, 
„  ntt^^mmta,  T/i//.,  Miirt^ibaa. 
„  clavii;ii,  a.  Ihn.,  rtiina. 
„  ruhtidta.  HW/.,  yyUict 
„  plttndulifcra,  Wa^.,  LKdirn,  Kiu)m<%n,  f1»yf4i 
„  rriXburghiAnn,  Hmn,  ^  Srh.,  Circar  mu 
„  iht<icm  JOtrh.,  VhiiUv^ittui, 
„  ucuiiiiimtu,  Wn//.,  XojHd. 
„  verric<_ihi!,  Lnm.    -'f 
..  nyrtifolifi.  M WA,  N.  R.  Ik^ni^nl. 
Linoeiern  dlcliotomn,  FlVr//.,  Cuntiiiandd 
„    runiilliini,  Fl'it//.  Muliiocn^. 
„    nuieroithylin,  U'al/.,  gylhcf. 
„     purpuri>a,  KiA/.,  tV'yIon. 
LigustTinii  jitponicuiit,  T/mnh.,  Xe(ul,  Ja| 
„    hract*<olfttuni,  JK  Don.,  Ncpel. 
„     liiciduni,  Ail.,  China. 
NoronhiA  cernun,  D.  Ihn.,  MAuritiuH. 

„    cnmri^nntJi,  l\>u\,  Manritiiw, 
Chondru'ijHimmm  laurtfuluni,  rtiittiigonft. 
KnxiJMis  chiupui^it*.  Ko-ih.,  (.'Iiiiui. 
tlriiua  llnrilmndo,  (i.  Don,  Ne[Mi]. 

„     uropliylla,  ir,  Don,  Kliaaerya. 
Syringtt  chinen.^ia^  WiiUl.,  L'tnna. 

„     persica,  Lmn.^  IVraia. 
Pjichy'Irniia  javanica,  Hi,  Jsni. 
MyHo'pyruui  norvoHuiu,  liL^  Java. 

Of  die  olive  tree,  or  Olea,  genua  of  pi 
cj»ecic3  have  bicn  discovered    in   Indi 
olive  lrc«  of  IC(iro[M*  gruws  easily  in  In< 
j!;lnndulifera,   Wnll.^  of  the  central  p 
Ceylon,  arrows  frntn  a,lH»0  to  4,o<X)  feet  h 
on  tlic  mountains  ncnr  IMira  Dhoim  nndH 
on.  Olive-wtxxi  is  ijupttrrpd  from  ilir-  M( 
nean  countries  into  Mritoin.     It  is  vrinH 
dark  grey,  and  rcHeinblea  box-wood   in 
hut  is  softer.    The  knottixl  and  curlew! 
madr   into  embcwiwd   Inixes.     Thiis  is 


iufan.^ol  pro«ure  in  cngnived  moulds 
>-      Kx]>criuiculji    tu   Groat  i  t'r.  Wijjiil  ai^  mimes  Olua  Uaiociauifl* 
iiy  ruot  luvc  Utthcrto  fiiUod  I  gmua,  auri  robusttt     Thr  geata 


I  if  ln'jit  or   r<»if|,  a** 

.    ^JilVIP-fi    in    slu'ltfTrtl 

ami  m  HKiiltjriii)'  olcTUtiria't  in  t)ir  lli-> 
,  01r:\  t.'lin«^Jlircni,  ai  SnliimMinllwirn 
t  T.l  ^'   In  KtnrUtMtlec,   n»  well 

Ju!  _  ,  '  :  «(nl  Olfii  fi'rrujj;irH'ii  iii 
ll«ey»  of  tht'  Jtmina  nml  Stitlrj  :  Ohw 
|trubablv  alfw  wcujx  hi  sikIi  fitii- 
extt;tui>{  friHu  KeuuMm  to  Svllit't 
Olt.\i  cotu{«icl:i  ami  O.  rt>iMj«t:i 
) —  A.'rt*/.  t^r.,  KoiV/£..  Thv'ititcs  ; 
IftM.  H,»t„  fK  i'MlL 
ACI'SIMDATA. 

Exn.  I  Kn'ni,  Ifiprn 

in  iho  Talley  ol'  IVirUiii ;  varicn  imii:h 
its  leavia,  auJ  Dr.  Ctr;;1hini 
1w  O.  euruiH.^!..  I'r.  rUniu^uii 
'it-natt,  p;iS4iii^  tutum  t'ariii- 
,  tielils lie  cMitcreU  a^oattercil 
11  •.'livt:  isva  (Ulea  ctcfpidatA),  itilxeil 
hiu  amj  wild  ponie^'raiiatt?.  On  llu' 
ttit'a  poM  iu  the  niiter  llintahiyan  wliicli 
t  njr»ro  thajj  O.OOO  livt,  be  li>und  a  ln'.wi- 
Dtian  (G,  kiirrtw  oflt^yle),  and  a  yclluw 
gaitis. —  Dr,  Thoui^ons  TruofU 
llitiykhtifii  ittuf  Thif'fi,  pft,  ;i*»H-ll) ; 


DIOICA,  lUvh. 


Cak. 

Eno. 

Maak. 


I'lir  jamb, 
Kuti  iitanitti. 


Mabr. 
Tam. 


grows  in  Cliitlajftn;;,  Sylhel  atid  in 
and  is  coiiiiuon  ill  iIm^  lorctl-*  nf 
Snn<.la,  uh  tlic  cliauUt.  bul  si-ldmii 
iland   ulwwe.     Tlu*  wwmI  is  wliite, 
Ijifict  and  luH'tul.  and  niijflil  ha  cre»>- 
rlT*-''M.    According  lu  KhxImit^^H,  llie 
*V  reckoni'd  excellunl  and  is 

.  tbu  inhntfiUtnU  ul'  Syllict. 
'i/hfott,  Vui'jt^  Iltwff. 
;UK(>PEA,   /.inn. 
£oyic.         0.  ctiapidntu.  HVi//. 
,    Paxjah.     WT,  Sifniy. 

Kaxawar.     Kliw^u,        Tuaws-Indus. 

I'KtUI        llMIl   kuil,  M 

tree  u  n  native  ol*  ihc  south  of  Kunito. 

lia  anrl  the  N.  VV.  TIirnala>'a.     h  i.4  a 

Urc*»,nlnimlnni  iti  Tnms-Indiw  fnim  the 

and  in  the  Salt  ii:insre.  ciniiinun  in 

pdrt  of  the  Slwalilc  truol,  and  r.wr  a 

!c  fiart  »f  Hiixara  (where  it  w  rt^nark- 

I  En*     Ixdow   Trot),    and    fotind    *m    the 

Kiivi  and  Sntlcj,  rcachiup   *J,*HHj   tvvi 

rr^r.     It   ii  frinud   iu  the  hilU  of  the 

'  It   13  raor^i  cninnvon  in  lUo  Salt 

V  and  tltc  valley   of  tiie  Indas, 

t  .'i.O'Mi  fpct  Along  with   (^hiercus 

_   ■•  fnnnd    in   the  Jumna  basin  tu 

lltwafl.  tt0  foliage Iiwlcs  nirre  donsf  ihan 

ly  if  and  gives  a  rather  «btcf|iiered  shade 

Lm]  if  kaH,  heavy,  cotui>act,  strong   and 


rlo<t»-*^rAined,  ami  iHtholw'*!  lor  (•M;i'<  nf  whevfc 
,  U  ifl  aU)  uHcd  for  U'^riniltural  iin|iknicot.iJ 
cottnn-whecl**,  walking-Hticlts,  in  iiirnniL!.  an^^ 
I  ftir  c»Hnh4.  The  ciTKikeil  tiiiiiH<r^  nri*  lur;;cly]| 
'  nsi?d  for  the  knee^i  of  Uiat»un  tlic  Indii^  ni*ai' 
Altnck.  On  the  t'heiiah  at  one  phu-e.  Or, 
.1.  L.  St«wan  fumtd  the  twij^  usod  for  th 
short  Hn!4|K*ndiiig  rojie  of  ihc  jhula,  ( 
I'arotia)  for  whii'li  jmrixHC,  however,  tlie  pet 
|>lo  s:iid  it  did  nut  answer  WcU.  Klphiitstondj 
Mays  that  llie  Shcniwani  tribe  rut  the  fruitj 
tpoth  frrsh  and  dry,  hut  ihert'i)*  lilOv  (h-Hliy  |<!ri^ 
ear])  to  i^nt,  evi*n  were  it  pieaftiint  to  tJic  luiitaj 
which  it  lA  not.  Kumpcan  olive  ikpi^  urera 
intiM>ric-d  intu  tlii.*  Punjab,  in  onlur  U*  tvAt  th^ 
effect  of  gniflini;  on  the  I'unjah  vurielyi 
Several  vnrictici  of  tlii?  plant  are  kuowti 
in  the  9i>uth  of  Huropo,  two  of  whicli  havtt 
lieen  lon^  distiuL'ui.shed^tlie  wild  autl  tli^ 
cultivated.  TIk-  liirniur  is  an  everfjrt'en  Hbrtill 
or  low  tree,  yxitU  apiny  branches  and  rouni| 
tvr\}is  ;  the  latter  is  a  taller  tree,  without  npinod 
and  with  fuur-anglud  twigs.  Thu  fruit  ia  ■ 
drupe  abtiut  t)ic  sixe  and  colour  of  a  cbinisutij 
Ita  fleshy  pericarp  yields  by  expression  thculivi 
oil  of  c<minicTC»%  ol'  whieh  the  liiK-st  conte^ 
from  I'roveiice  and  Flon-noe.  Spaniiih  iir  t'-asij 
tile  soap  is  made  by  mixing  oUv4:  oil  and  rioiIa« 
while  s*irt  soap  is  maiie  by  mixinj<  the  oil  with 
]wituAb.  The  wiM  t)live  ia  indif^enowt  to  Syrit 
(Jrecce,  ami  Africa,  on  the  h>wpr  sIo^»c«  Ol 
Mount  Atljw.  The  eultivati'd  siKicie8  gro' 
«p«>ntan«H>iiaIy  in  Syri;i,  and  is  canily  rt«.rcd' 
.Spain,  It:ily  and  the  south  of  Kranrv,  varim 
part4  i>f  Au-?tndia  and  thu  Ionian  i^lan* 
Wherever  it  hiw  been  trifil  on  thrsra-nasl*  ( 
Au'^tralia,  the  aucccw  has  lieen  nioitt  (-(iniph*! 
and  Atwtrnlia  ought  lo  supply  herHcIfwith  oliv 
oil.  The  I'live  true  ia  alw  grown  in  I  long-Koii^ 
The  live  or  six  varietiuH  of  O.  uiiropjca,  ur  <>i 
saliva,  ^Town  in  tlie  smuii  of  KuMpr,  are  fo| 
tlie  ni'wt  [art  naiiveB  of  that  re;:i«iii.  Thu  nitir* 
exittirt-f  of  olive  oil  from  tlie  kingdom  of  Naphi^ 
have  been  t-stinnitLHl  at  3«>,;j;i;t  t.»iiM  a  y^'af, 
which,  taken  at  its  mean  valiuf,  when  e'X(Hirt«t 
at  X'(l:i  per  ton,  is  et|uivalenl  totbr  uMunaUun 
of  X2,'2,yj,i\-iii.  Thiajienuaof  plant*  aru  aUi 
nineh  admin-d  fur  the  frigrance  of  their  whit 
llowcr*.  K'tfinerly,  on  m-'ounlol'its  slow  j.M'-m-lb 
llic  olive  wiLS  not  eonitideriil  very  u»efiil ;  but  th 
now  variety  which  wa.-*  inlriHluced  into  France 
and  inli>  «iomf  |virtM  uf  Spain  and  Tortugal,  whu: 
yietiU  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  the  acuiim 
ye-ar  aflirr  plantinj.'.  They  arc  small  IrccH  a 
rather  shrubfi,  ab<jut  fuur  or  live  feet  high.  TU 
fruit  irt  larger  than  tlie  eouimeii  olive,  is  of| 
line  green  colour  when  rif>e,  and  contains  i 
great  deal  of  oil.  The  juivanta^'r-s  accruing  froc 
ibis  new  motle  of  eultivatiug  lb«  oil  tree,  a? 
beyoml  all  calculation.  Hy  the  old  in^aho 
aa  ulivo   true  does  not  attain  iia  full  q;cov(U 
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OLEA  FRAOIIAXS. 


oLmTM  yioRrir. 
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•nd  Consequently  does  not  yield  any  con- 
BiUerable  crop  under  thirty  years ;  wlitreaa 
by  the  new  ^lyi^tera  of  cultivating  dwarl'  trei^, 
espociatly  Iruni  cutting'*,  llie  ulive  tree^  atrurd 
very  ahunJiint  cri.)p3  in  two  or  three  years. 
An  uure  ul'  land  can  easily  grow  2,5*JO  trees 
ol*  the  new  variety,  and  Uie  giillierin^  ot  the 
fruit  cun  be  dune  by  small  children.  The 
olive     in    of    fllow     growth ;     tree-i    80     years 

of  age    incnjiui*e   only    from   *27  to   ',i(}  inches    are  Mien  growing  near  all  tlie  vill 
in   circumference  ot  the  lower   part  of  their    nortli-ea^tern  provinces  oi  the  cn]pir«, 
trunks.      An   olive   tree  is   mcntituicd    by  M.    plentiful   in    gardens    and    nur^ries 
I>eCaudnllc  a*  measuring  above  iiH  feet  in  cir-    they  are  in  flower  in  theautumiml  n 
cumferonce,  which,  judging  from  the  :ih»>ve  in-    air  in  tiieir  vicinity  is  litemlly   k^ided 
ferences,  nmy  be  saJely  estimateil  ai  70L»  years 
old,     'Vvfit  other  colossal   oliyc«  are   rt^-orded, 
one  at  Hicrcs,  inea^uring  in  circumference  IM> 
ieet,  and  one  near  Genufi,  measuring  38  feet  2 
inches.     The  produ<*e  in  fruit  and  oil  is  regu- 
lated by  the  age  of  the   trees,    which  are   fre- 


p!an*ed  in  different  purt«i  of  their  gai 
Kwei-wha  isuue  of  their  most  lavuurtti 
It  tnrnL'4  a  good-sized  bush,  about  as  li 
liluc,  and   rtowere  in   the  autumn, 
three    or    four    varieties,    the  maiu    cUA^ 
between  them  consisting  in  the  colour 
hK»swnis.  Those  kinds  which  prxxluce 
yellow    flowers   are    the  finest   and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  imtivea. 


miwt  deliciiius  (lerfuun;.     One  tree  i* 
scent    a    whole    gtirden.      The    fl*n»i 
kwei-wlia  are  a  source  of  great    prof 
rhine^e  cottages,  as  well  an  to  the  nui 
who  priKlnce  theui  in   large  quantitii 
market.     There  is  a  great  demand  fv>r  tli«ai 


[|uently  little  fortunes  to  their  owners.  One  all  the  large  towns.  Ladies  are  tond  of  wi 
at  Villefranche  pnulnced  on  an  average,  in  ing  wreaths  of  them  in  tlieir  hair  ;  tk*^ 
good  seasons,  from  20IJ  to  2^M)  yioundt*  of  oil.  '  aL«]  dried  and  placed  in  ornanientat  jaf| 
The  tree  at  Ilieres,  abovempntjono<l.  pro<luoed  tbeflame  wayas  rose-leaves  are  a<»eti  in  Ktwi 
about  25  iiufierial  gallons.  The  itlive  is  tbinid  ,  and  they  are  used  largely  for  mixing 
everywhere  along  tlie  coa«t  of  Morocco,  but  liner  kind  of  tea,  in  order  to  give  it 
|Mtrrjcutarly  tt»  tlie  south.  The  trees  are  plant-  able  perfume. —  Willutm/  MuIrlU  Kit 
ed  in  rows,  whidi  form  alleys,  the  more  agree-  '  288  ;   Fortmi/s  7Wr    Oijttrii^g^     pjt. 


able  because  the  trees  ore  large,  round,  and 
high  in  pmfortion.  They  take  care  to  water 
ibem,  the  better  to  pn-serve  the  fruit.  The 
olive  tree,  is  the  tXma  nf  the  fJrecks,  '/^'n  of 
the  bible,  and  ZaiUxMi  of  the  Arabs.  The 
fruit  of  the  olive  U  c-steenied  evrn  in  its  unripe 
state,  as  an  tirlicle  of  the  dcs&ert,  having  been 
first  steeped  in  an  alkaline  ley.  and  tlien  pre- 
served in  :*alt  and  *v»ter.  But  it  Ls  chiefly  \*alued 
on  accoTuil  of  the  bland-iixed  oil  which  is 
sUkTed  up  in  its  outer  fleshy  part.  This  is 
obtained  hy  al  itnce   bruising   the   nearly    ri]>e 
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HotfU'fi  III.  Him.  But.,  p,  2«(>. 

OLKA  GARDXERI.    Th':    \    uw   rf 
central  province  of  Oylon,  growing  at  ao  eU 
tioTi  of  5.0(K»   to  «,600    feet.— 77iii;. 
PLZftfl.^p.  188. 

OLEA  GLANDUUFKR.\,    Wall 
of  the  central   pr»ivincc  of  Ceylon,  grui 
an  elevation    of  2.U1»U    to   4.1>0U    feel 
Emntu  H,  ZetfL,p,  183. 

OLKANDEU,  Kwo.     Nerinm  odon 
h  the  Riali-chuh-t'au  of  the  Chinese. 

OLKAM>ER-LKAVKn      CACALL 
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fruit  with  nioderaie  pr.^ure  in  a  mllU Virgin  ,  (;„,,j^,i^  i.,^.j„-,.j^  ip^^;,,^  ^^^^-^  ^^ 


oil),  or  by  the  aid  of  hoiling  water  nnd  greater 
pressure,  or  when  kTrnentalion  had  taken 
place  in  the  olives  collected  in  honfV!i,  ordinary 
an'i  inferior  oiU  are  thus  ohtainetl,  the  worst 
being  employed  only  as  Innijwals  or  in  liic 
inaiiufactnre  of  snap.  The  finest  oils  are  |>ri»- 
dui'od  near  Aix,  Mi>nt]M?llier,  Nice,  Uenoa^ 
l.ucvca,  and  FlorMnci-.  The  oil  is  also  largely  pn*- 
duc»>d  in  the  kingdom  of  Naph^-*.  and  ex|>orU9d 
frmn  lralli|ioli.  on  the  raflt  coast  of  the  Gidf  of 
Tan'Ula,  whence  it  i*  commonly  called  (Jalli- 
poli  oil. —  FourlCn  l!anti4Hh)k  to  tfie  Fanjtth  i 
Jir,  J.  L.  SUutirt,  I'anjah  planU  ;  />r.  //. 
ClAfhom^  Panjah  litftott .  SimtiioinCs  Commer- 
fUU  f^riplticU  i  ItoifU,  III.  Him,  liitUtinj  ;  HnylrA 
Mat.  Mii^Ua. 

:,\   KKAnRAXS.     The    ohve    tree    M 

Ll'  'tKwpi  Ilwn  of  rheChinwe, 

iiied  varieiv.  u*ed  to  pert'ume 

It  tt  largely  rtilcivAted  in  Chiim, 
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OLKANUEK-LEAVED  EUPHORBIA, 
Euphorbia  neriifniin. 

OLKANDER-UEAVEO      SPURGl 
Euphorbia  nerilitolia,  Linn, 

UI.EARIUS,  »ee  Kizxel  oxiut. 

OLEASTER  PLUM,  fruit   of  tb« 
ixinl'ertu,  which   ab^Mrnds  in  sonic  piutft'j 
Tcmuscrim  jungle.     Its  aour  red  plui 
very   good    tarts    and   jelliei. —  Mit$ot 
Elccngnuccte. 

OLEVE,  Gr.     Ell.  Esn. 

ULEOCI VCLA  MICROPUS.seeOmii 

OLEO-DAS-AZEITONAS,  Port. 

OLEO  DE  GARAFAXO.  It.     CUe  ojX' 

OLEO  DE  GARAFANO.  It.     Clove  oil. 

OKErM.  L*T.     Oil. 

OtErM  CER.*:,  Oil  of  wax.  Wax 
Oil,  Wax  oil. 

OLEUM  XIGRUM,  Ui.     OiJ  of 
paiuculata.     Malkungunce . 
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.Sull-^und, 
Kundur  yachir, 
Incen«o,  Olibano, 

Liibuntva,  STkiAr 

Parangfii  Hiiiibruiii,    7'am 


cut. 

Hku. 

Hixt). 

Ilixn. 

It. 

Vbhs. 


»T.  MaUTjH,  t*KIW. 

fc^fw*,  Bkxu. 

;,T*u-ju,     Cmx. 

lur.  Dtk. 

Exrj. 

Kb. 

Gkb. 

Hayle   Iclla  us  that  two  kinds  of  oliba- 

i»re  met  witJi   in  commerce,  one  Indian, 

le     ot}\PT   AlVican,   tlie  guiu    resins    of 

IJU  serrau  &iirl   H.  thurifcra,     TUin  wiia 

ikinctime  Txsed  by  the  ancients  in  their 

ceremonic*.     Mmiea    speaks   of  it   in 

rxx,  34,  and   it  lonp  formed  a  cmwti- 

in  the  preparation  of  incense.     It  i*  prrt- 

in  the  Ea.-ttem   parts  o(  the  peninsula  of 

from   the  tree  known  as  the   lioawellia 

but  tliere  arc  also  African  iind  Ara-  i 

raheties.      Olibanuni,  in   the    time   of, 

woa  obtained    only   a»    a    jmKluct   of 

lU,  but  iliere  are  now  three  kiufls  known 

uraorco,     the    AlHean,     Amhiiin,     and 

tt    Indian.     The  tree   prHluciag    thone 

ica     and     Arabia    is     even     not     yet  I 

thnupb   the   eni|>eror  Augnitlnj^  aent  an  i 

ftf  lO.UOfJ    Rornatu  under' Eliua  (^allii.s 

.rabia   expressly   in   search  ot'  it.      The 

ifeian    cilibanuiu  was   supjuwetl  by    Liniiicufl  | 

obtained  by   a  apeeies  of  juniper,  .Juni- 

J^ciiB,  one  of  the   t'onilira>.     Hut  IJrucc, 

?r  him  Neibulir^  aearclied  in  Afri<;a  ami 

and  could  not  learn  anythin;i  alwiut  the 

The  three  protlucti.  known  as  ohhanum, 

!f,  seem   to    he   obtained  from    species 

r^lia,   anrU  prolmbly,  fn>iu   U.   papyrl- 

B.  tliurifera.     There   w  no  doubt  that 

lianoUhnuMU!  isoht^iinedfiom  tiielat- 

'iit<'h  iintwR  iu  Northern  and  (.'eutral 

theexit^tence  of  iliis  kind  as  well  an  of 

le  Arabian    was  known  tu   Diwcorides.     In 

meat  times,  olibaniun  was  sold  at  very  hi^rh 

eaustvl  |>arily  hy  it*  trade  being  nmnnpo- 

I,  afld  in  [tHrt  hy  tlie  great  demand  lor  it  in 

iplfls.     In  commerce,  tlie  Arabian  is  also 

as  male  or  tear  ulihanum,  to  distinf^niish 

tbe  East  Indian  or  Stalactiiic  olihuiuun. 

Araliian.  Od   nUo  (he    African,  olibanum 

ithe  KuTTjpeau  niHrket  through  .Aden  and 

h   ihe   poru    nf  tlic   lia<lnimauf.     Mr. 

inentioiiA    that,  fnmi    Kandar-Muit, 

maitee  i»  im|ioried   int^)  the    Aden 

jalti;    trom     Bandar-Ai»gtire,    the 

iW   oinkar.    or     angnre ;    and    trnm    the 

of  Has   Rntree,   Khoi  Bandar,   Allmlu, 

larini,  aud  Bandar  KhiusotJin  in  the  country  of 

|ttt«  WuTsanpiU    and    Mijerthen  Somali   about 

|Ci^  Gardafus.   The  drug  is  coUecteil  in  March, 

and   May.  and   chiefly   Hnds  itit   way   to 

tj  ifaroi^h  the  entrepots  of  Maccula  and 

Loltan  Wbvni  or  Mulika.  in  coliectcd 
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by  the  .Aial  Yunus  and  the  AinI  Hamed  Stnnall 
Tiie  Anibian  ohhanum,  gniw!4   in  tW(iK«uhti< 
viz.,  on  the  sides  of  tlie  luuuutiuna  in  tin;  Nwljj 
or  highlands  and   near  the  Sabilw,  or  sea  const 
between  lat.  17*'  '3U\  N.,  and  lon^,  55°  47'  K.j 
where  the  desert  ends  and  the  wooded   nioun- 
lain  region  bc:;ins,  and  is  ex|K>rted  fmm  all  the 
ports  in  tl»e  coaat   line  S.  W.   tn  the  t*»wn 
Damkote  in  the  bay  Alkammar  in  5:^  47  K.  T, 
GockI  olibanum,  as   met    with    in    Homhav 
in  Beuii-trans[(arent   tears,   of  a    light    yelloi 
colour,  sonietinie*  indining    tu    white;  brittle, 
and  adhesive   when   warm;    when   burnt,   tlie 
oiloiir  is  very  a,[^reenble:  its  taste   is  birierish^ 
and  somewhat  pimgent  and  aromaric.     (Hibrt 
nun»   has    been    celohrutod    from    llie    earlii 
ages,  and  usetl  in  nearly  all  the  religious  cen 
mimiea  of  antitjuit}-.     It  is  ehictly  rmployetl  ti 
fumigations,    and    in    tlie    oereiu'inies    of  tin 
Greek  and  I'aiholin  churches.     It  is  inipori* 
into  IVimbay  from  tlie  l*er<i.in  Oulf ;   the  supe- 
rior or  garbled   '{imlities    ar»*   re-<'Xportcd 
England  and  France,  and  the  interior  or  rcfusi 
kinds  to  China.     The  giuus  frr»m  the  tbllowin 
trees  are    believed  to  be   mixed  wiili  the  com 
mercial  olilmniim. 

Jiosivellia  t/Uthtxi. 
Hala^o,  Hi.sn.  |  Mormin,  Ta5 

A  small  tree ;  loaves  pinnate,  deciduous, 
flower-i  tenninal,  small,  whili-  wilh  a  red  nec^ 
tary,  anthers  yellow  ;  yields  the  jfuui  salai. 

HoKU'fHui    Bfrrnta,     Staih.     ( li.    ihurif* 
Colebr.)  -/fn.r^.   /7.  /«*/.,  ii,  f,.  ;i8;i. 

liosu'ff^iii  thunffiu^  (.'ulehnwUe,  .Is.  lifs,  \\^ 
:n7:   xi,   ITiS;  lUi^h,   Fl.  /«.y.,  aH3.  Percii 
Afftfiral  iiitfttr^  xx,  t>70. 

KcioiiUi'r,  /ilrliir,      AfUH.     (itindii  barciM,  Iii.N 

Luolwui,  IK'K.     Avul  KttD(l(H;r, 

Imp-^nltiM*,  HiN». 

A  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  prows  on  the  hilla 
of  tlic  Drccan,  is  a  native  of  the  mountainou 
tracts  of  <'entral    Imlia,  and   very  common  ii 
the   ShaTiabad   country.     I>r.  Hooker  remark! 
when    ascending     from     Belcup])€e   in    Behaj 
to   the   height    of  1,800   feel,   came    upon 
small    forest    fif  the    Indian    ()lil>aiuim   (Bo 
wellia   thurifofa,)    conspicuous   I'rom    its   pid< 
bark,  and  spreading  curbed  branches,  leafy 
their   tips ;   with    its    general     appearance 
good  deal  like  that  of  tlie  mountain  aah.     Tin 
giun,    celebrateil    throughout    the    east,    wi 
(lowing  abundantly  from   the  trunk,  very  fra- 
grant and  transparent.   The  Siilai  or  salaee  tree, 
Boswellia    (hurifera,    remarks    Or.    Irvine,    is 
plentiful  in  the  Ajmecr  hills:  the  gundn  birosa 
is  the  prepared   gum  resin   of  this  tree,  and 
similar  in  appearance  and  qualities  to   Veni* 
turpentine.     It   »   brought  from   Mewar,  Hi 
rautee  and  the  JShekhawatee  hills:  and  is  con- 
/<idered  stimulating:  an  oil  is  distilled  from  it, 
said   to  cure  gonorrliu'a,  and  ia  used   also   ia^ 
ointments  and  much  used  in  paiutingatid  b^  ll 
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rmi:    iiiaiiiM]    iu*t»t  twrlvi*    rnpnrs. 
Shnlitil<;iil    nnHiiiy.  Pr.  0*Sli:»ii^fi- 


Jti*ritw ; 
om   til* 

(fiR-M  llin-c  «^a!l»*tl  Salt'  vnmd   or  SuU;  laa?u 
.ft^lbHii'liJyur  it  w  lcnne«l<jun«la  hiroxa,  and 

lilt-  fhy  fttntc  Snkliii  bimwi 
iwevrr/ttioii-iht  tlic  Kn^disJi  Olibunum  U.>  be 
rir  |ir»lii(c  tif  an  Amyriif,  |«iriiv  IwH-Mtw*?  bt» 
oiilil  mil  find  thnt  llio  Sale  n'-^in  wiw  ii»cil  an 
u'cn-sc  l»v  ibc  bindn.w.  The  \\,  fflrthm  »ihI 
I.  tbnriro'iM  Uitli  liirnisli  llir  M:tlr  KmnkitHM'nso 
»r  Oiiwituridu*.     TIk*  nniin   nllbaniitn  of^curs*  in 

ildiflh  or  I'ale  y*'ll"w  to:ir»,  oval,  r»liKm;»  aiul 
titu«<?.  siwniUnn^t  in  rlciUSf,  oj.a<|uo,  bnitle 
raupft.  Tlir  yiinda  bnr(v>ii  of  lIn'  baxars  is 
oft,  diW'.tiU',  it|mi^ut:',  ^Tccnisb  and  whiti*.  Tlio 
ibmr  t»  baUamit:  nnd  rr.-iinons,  (.•j*ii^'iaUy 
diilo   iHr   rwiii    i5   iMirnin^' ;  tbe  flavnur  IvU- 

imic,  »nd  rather  bitlcr.  The  jKnyder,  ciiron- 
ri'Ilow.  It  ia  Irrtpionily  ndiiltorat<vl  by  ilam- 
Kr.sjindjiraoh,  and  oilier  o.licn|K.'r  rw'mft  ;  when 

icwimI,  tb»'  hm«l  vnrioly  sortt^iu,  and  iliswilves 

irtiallv  V"  the- saliva,  whiidi  it  ren-leri  wUiio 
ind   tMiiuUlvr.      The    ointment    t'runi    lbi»    is 

[r.  MiiMnna  boil  ointment,  fi  vftfv  mclul 
ip|»bcaii!>ii.  antl  H  ftQ  oxt'cllent  sub^litntc 
ri»r  ibf  K>ini   mntinenl  of  ibo   Tjondon  I'har- 

i:ux»iMi'ia.  Aocnrdinj?  to  l>r.  U"yle,  tlic  Indian 
;)bhnniun  »;♦  inipftftod  in  rhosts  rhielly  iVnm 
|i.>mbav.nl.4'tfr*>ni  Calcutta.  Mr.  Tnrnbnll.  nl' 
tho  lirfi!>al  ^Tt•di^aI  Spi*\i/'€.  many  years  sinot* 
cnt  »«iie  riain  of  the  Sahii  troo  mlUvtod  in 
ihr  hilU  near  Mirzajion'.  whiidi  in  tho  l.on- 
'tlon  nnrkct  wiw  rtx-o^nixed  rw  Olibatimn.  Mr. 
Colobrookc  dolerniiue-l  that  Inbnn  or  oliKo- 
ui  14  pn>lure4l  by  R  iroc  ralU-d  salni.     Dr. 


.Tfitirntion  slii/hlly  inuincate.      1 
iuf,'  the  biuw  ol'  the  ttvary,  c«ft- 
rreiuilaiod.     Stnuici.s    1<\  inwrUti 
disk,     rivary  sc-wilc,  li-^rcllod,  witV  'J  '>tiii 
onib,  attatrhctl    to   llitJ  a\i*.     S' 
l>r.  Haniillon,  |  by  a  rapitatc  S-lopcd  sti^nin.     1 

3-anjilod.   3-cctIetl,  ;J-vahx^,    sci'licidnl 
finj"  nt  the  angh's  into  valvrs).     Stfd^ 
in  *nfb  ooJI,  pirdcd   by  a   im-mbranniw 
C.ttyledoiw    intricutoly    folded,    rnuUiiUl. 
Indian  ulibannm,    n"»W  the  most   f-fttj 
ifl  in  iviunii-Hh  or  oblimjr  ic:^i>,  "fa  rwldis 
li;/hi  yollviwoolour,  usually  oovcrwl  will* 
ibh  |iowdi  r,  Ironi  atlritiim  of  the  |>ic<:** 
wioh  otlior,  iransluoent  within  of  a 
lurinh  t;wif,  atiil  having  a  bal&amic  oiJour, 
cially  whiMi  wnnue<l  t»r  hurnt.     Sp.  Gr. 
Aiiaiyaed  liy  Dr.  O'Shatighncdsy,  ft   fine 
men   gave,  of  resin  M7   parts,  volatile 
jwirm,  pmi  4,  plincn    iC   in  i*-M3  j«Jt». 
the  f[miniity  of  volatile  oil  is  necosMfily 
leiw  when  it  has  hv*m  ex|Ktw*l  and  bec< 
;w   Re»*u    in    comnierce.     Hracannol 
only  8  i»er  cent,  of  oil,  of  rc*in  5ft.  gi 
matter  like  gum,  6'2,   loss   '>*8^1<K), 
Imlsamic  gum  reain  i?   d  con^^idoTtible 
fxjiort  fntni  Bombay  and   otlu-r  porta  of  1 
The  hf'st  is  finind  in  pieces  aa  large  as  a 
of  a   hri;:ht  yell(»wisli  c<.ilour,  sometime.'* 
iag  lo  reddish  or  hrown,  covered  nn  the  < 
with   a  whitjsh  bl.mm.     It  burn*    wnih  &  eM 
and  steady  light,  dirt'iwing  a  grateful  iri-.n 
In  t:wte  it   is   slightly  bitter,  ami  nc: 
soluble  in  water  ur  alcohol.     Afrioaji  ' 
in  imporiotl  into  Vienna  and  Mar-' 
Suez.and  is  obtained  from  Arabia  » 


.»yle  nUo  e<illneted  a  very  Iri^n^ni  rosin  from  I  ,Muist  of  Africa.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 


Ih.* .tnleh  tree  of  Xorth-WV-t  India,  wliii^h  lieara 

vrry  eI'Me  re^puiblttnce  to  c<minntn  nlilianuin. 

'hia  tree  is   Hoewellia  tflubra,  7^rt.W>.,   tl»e  Ibr- 

mter   i<«    H.   thurifi-ra   oi^  ('iilehrt»i»kc,  called  K. 

Iiiernun  in  many  workd ;  but  a^   Mofwr*.  Wight 

Iftnd    Arnoti     wiv,   **  we   dare   not  f\niitc  here 


African  or  Arabian  olihanum.  and  a 
in  smaller  lean*  than  the  Indian  van* 
ij*h  or  reildish  and  intermise*!  wiiJi 
CarlKinate  of  lime.  < )ne  kind  ot  Aii 
nuui  is  no  drmbt  produccl  <»n  the  1 
•Somali    eoa«t   westward    from  CajK 


K,  .■M»rmia.  Stub. '••xtr,  Hruc,  p.   11*,  t.  It,  tbi;    jj„,j   ^.^njed  lo  the   Arabian   eoast 

tisually    d<^«rrilK'd    as    ovate,    native  Intam  from  Maeulln.     This  ir(  ■ 
iblona-.  and   ncuminaio.*'     Il*>th   species   were    describe<l  by  Capt.   Komplhnrne  of  tUr.  liuii 
lecled  )»y  Gil.  Syke-i   in    the  Decran   03  the    nnvy.  litis  .been    identitied   by  Mr.   Ik-nnciS 
ibbanuni-lrce      hortwelliji      tbnnfera      growa    the'Uritisb   Museum  with  Ploslea   Bnribumbi 

in  billy  »il nations,  from  »l>e  !  Endlicher,  but  appears  to  Dr.  Hoyle  tft 
'uMniandrl  civist  lo  tVinlral  Imlia.  It  i»  nodiint;  but  a  fpocioa  of  Koawellin,  w)uttb 
much  brani-hod  hut  baro  nf  leaves  in  its  |  tliercfi>re  trails  B.  Iloribitn.ta.  'J*hc  s\ 
lower  fturt*.  but  tJieae  nr*?  crowdetl  and  alter-  i  jire  coverct!  wiili  little  reftinous  cs 
nnt4MowanlH  ibe  ends  of  ibc  branehe«i.  uneijmd- I  J,,  ^^^  ^jj^  leaves  of  a  plant  mlle«*trt! 
Iv  |HnnHte.     I^Mitlrtu  oblMUg,  obtuse,  seiTUifM,  I  isl,i„d  of  8o«>Ini  by   Lt.  WelUti'.l 

1  ntlore.*reriee 


'.  Slipvdes  none.  I nnore^reriee  in 
ihiry  niccrafa*  near  the  end?  of  the 
■Itorter  than  tb^  haves.  Flowers  on 
SepU,  of  a  pinkmh  while  colour. 
Calyx  .=imall,  r>-tootheti. 
the  ba*e, 
th^    Hisk: 


^Kirnl. 

obovatr* 

t 


i     of 


20ii 


appear  to  }>e  tliose  of  a  IVvwellia,    CHil 
ftomolime*  used    metbrinally  in  ebntntoi 
lions  of  muf'ous   membraDeA,    but   ehl 
pln«ter«.  and  as  a   fumipntion. — IIaiiU^ 
Hookers  H\m.    Jour.,   p.    'J\t ;    Mrtf, 
Ajmerr ;  0*Shitwjhne.98ij  ;  Hrnij.  f*hnr.^ 
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pietciyinfi  few  hours  ;sh  oil  W  theoil  rnntaineven  |  Atnu.  O'm  I  BlinrbhuvJi  a<ti 
One-twentifdi  of  Uie  oil  ol'  poppies,  a  sotl  muss  ,  vitTiru  varennyflni.  b*liaT|U^ 
only  L»olitainnMp.  These  experimont«*  arc  how- i  dhiyo  yonalia  pracho  daynth,  i 
ever  only  available  in  India  during  the  nights  of  i  prayer  hoseeching  the  divine  lig 
tlio  cold  season. — O'Shawjhntmy^  pp.  4152-4315.  |  to  ilJuniine  the    mind  of  llio  wo 

OLIJ.  Tam.  Bars  of  steely  iron,  driuvi\  out  ,  William  Jones  thus  int<?rpreutt 
from  the  vuttoin  obtained  ia  clay  cruciblea. —  [  adore  ihu  supremacy  of  dia(  < 
SimmornW  Dictionartf.  I  godhead   who  illumines  all,  del; 

OLLUCK,  Tam.     A  dry-meai»ure,  the  oij/hlh    whom  all  proceeds,  to  whom  al 
part  of  a  puddy.  and  tlic  :20th  part  of  a  gallon. 
— Simmomfs'  Diftionttnj. 

0L08.  see  Kibitka.  " 

OlAJW.  Poi,.      Lead. 

OLOWO,  Rrs.     Pewtex. 

OLTKA-MAUINO,  It.  Ultra-marine. 

OLUKCH— •?  Ilirudo. 

DLL'S  JL'OAICl  M,  Corchonis  oUtorius. 

OLUS    CALAPPOIDES,    lUm,     Syn. 
Cyca?  circinalw,  Linn. 

OLUS  VAGUM.  Humph.,  Rh^fdf,    Syn 
Convolvuhw  reptann. 

OLYMPIAD,  amongst  the  (Jreeks,  a  period  j  meditjite,   poveruod    by   the   m 
of  4  years,  the  firat  of  tlie  OlympiacU  began,  |  whirh  resides  within  me  for  1 
it  Uauppoced,  with  the  nearest  new  moon  to  the 
Bummor  solstice,  a.a.c.  77fi,  being  the  3,038tli 
year  of  the  Julian  period  and  24  years  before 
the  tbundntion  of  Kome. 

OLYMPUS,  see  Lakshmi,  Mem,  Osiris. 

OLYPHANT,  Dtrr.     Klephant. 

OLYKEA,  a  section  of  the  Graininaceie. 


of 


of 


whom  we  iuvoke  to  direct  our  \ 
aripht  in  our  progress  towards 
And  in  another  place  ho  defin 
sun  as  *'  not  the  vi:*ible  material 
di\*ine  and  infoini>arably  great« 
iUimtines  all,  delights  all,  frc 
pTooeCils,  to  which  all  must  retui 
can  alone  irnidinte  not  nur  visual  i 
hut  our  9»>nls  and  our  intellecti 
bnx)kc  Aguiii  tiiua  explains  \\ 
t''X\\\^ox\i  jjower  wliich  is  Urahn 
is   ciihed   the   liglit   of  the   radii 


O'M  I  a  mystic  syllable,  sigT\ifying  llie  su- 
preme god  i»f  gods,  which  hindfWH,  fron^  its 
Bwful  and  wicred  meaning,  hesitate  to  pronoimce 
gJbvod  \  and,  in  doing  so,  place  one  of  their 
[^(felids  before  their  moutlu.  A  brahman  begin- 
ning or  ending  a  lecture  of  tlie  Veda  (or 
the  recital  of  any  holy  strain),  must  alwayt  pri>- 
nounce,  to  himself,  the  flyllablcO'm  ;  for  uiilesg 
that  sylUble  precede,  his  learning  will  slip 
Hway  from  him  ;  and  unless  it  fultnw,  notliin^ 
will  hi*  long  retained.  It  is  pre&xed  to  th<.* 
several  name*  of  worlds,  denoting  tliat  the 
seven  wurldn  are  inaulfeslatiuns  of  the  |*(>\ter 
signified  by  that  syllable.  All  rites  ordained 
jya  the  Veda,  oblations  to  lire,  and  tu^lemn 
rifiivs  piws  away  ;  but  that  which  pasMetli 
It  away,  says  Menu,  U  declared  Ui  he  tJie  syl- 
lable O'm,  thus  called  Ascliara,  since  it  is  the 
symbol  ol'  gild,  the  lord  of*  creatcil  beings. 
From  >'nrioU)i>  paK<igc»  in  the  Asiatjc  Kcsetirtdies. 
principidly  by  Mr.  I'olebrooke,  ix»  well  as  otlier 
authorities,  it  may  be  collected  that  thiif  ^m'rcd 
mon'isyIlnhlr,s|»idtO'm,andprunnimced  A,0,  M, 
or  A,  L',  M.  is  intcr^iretod  to«lgnify  Bmlun,  the 
6i)|  I  J,  under  his  three  great  attrihute.<> 

01  '.  ! .  the  pr&w^rvrr  and  the   de.-*itp>ver. 

ih'  -  lor  the  attri- 

myatri,  called 

illuim  *h  '  of  the  Vwlas, 

"Uier  j  -t   teit  of  the 

-Acd  by  liio  thiiterai  monosylUble 
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thought.  I  mynelf  am  an  irradia 
lion  of  the  aupreme  Brahra.**  1 
ever  mere  scholastic  or  Ujcoh 
tations,  to  suit  the  theological  d( 
various  bindoo  sect*,  for  there 
that  the  Vedic  doctrine  was  i 
ship,  and  the  cpioted  Sanscrit 
invocation  to  the  sun,  O'm  !  Earth 
O  ra  !  let  MS  meditate  on  the  supr 
of  the  divine  sim  ;  may  he  i 
minds.  Gayalri  i^  a  form  of  me" 
aj)plied  to  this  verse  in  the  Vedas 
to  be  of  peculiar  szinctily,  and  ii 
audibly  in  the  daily  morning  1 
hrahmans.  The  true  sense  is,  "  1 
on  that  excellent  light  ot'  tlie  divi 
he  enlighten  our  minds.**  Ppo( 
literal  translation  of  it  is,  **Wi 
that  desirable  light  of  the  divin 
sun")  who  influemes  oiu"  holy  ri 
thu-^  ■  f  : 

Wr  -  J,  l\ir  hrlithl  h« 

M«j-  1     .       .  U  Mwrk  of  our  pl«l; 

For  auikianut^  i*c  ituifttilQAtlF  tU«  dlvtn«  Pr 
Tlmt  b«  vany  dclicii  lo  bwunron  ni  oar  } 

All  who  •«•  wUti  of  hii»rt.  mlore  0«1  the  B< 
Drloirinr  hlni  ufFcrlurv  of  «  rtvvoal  lu'&ri  «it 
The  extrtin«  imiwrtant-e  that 
attach  lo  tJie  supposed  profu: 
Gayalri,  renders  it  a  text  of  n 
than,  pvrhajis.  iiidilTerent  rcuder 
!*i  discover  in  the  w.^rda  themsel 
tlicir  ordinnry  or  recondite  alius 
Jones  savs  that  the  Gayatri 
'*  Motlier  of  the  Ve^as  ;"  and  i 
Aion  of  the  jireftirc  to  the  instit 
he  intends  a  translation  in  the  ; 
s.ige.  the  words  in  italics  being 
diatcly  of  the  text : — *'  The  mmx 
on  the  Gayatriy  the  mother,  as  it 
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OM  HUNE  PADMT  HtTM. 


fwve  lUe  autJior  to  hare   Mori 

tuibli?  material    Ktiti.   but   ihat   dit'ine 

tmpAfrt^tle  ffrfaUr  iujhC,  which  Ulttmiitrt* 

'yhis   ttllf    from    which  all  proceft.i.,    to 

I  miat   return,    and   wkifh    alotu    can 

t  (not  our  visual  orgnaa  merely,  but  our 

tti)  nur  intellects.     Thrsc  may  be  ron- 

U  the  words  of  the  mcwt  venerated  text 

lindoo  scripture.     Another  traa'ilation 

inyatri,  or  hriti<k<t  verso  of  the   Veda*, 

itii^  tliirteoQth  volume  of  his  work. 

Let  m  adore  tlie  supremncy   of  that 

ni,  the  Gixlbcad,  whi>  illuminate.^  all, 

all,   from  whom  all  prnoeed,  to 

It  r*?tiim  :  whom   we  invoke  to 

rstanditiirs  aright  in  our  ]»ro^eas 

ly  seat."     The  Gayniri   i»   not 

meditated  on,  while    Kup]'re**ing 

A  brahman  will  writo.  it  for  a  Kuro- 

not,  nr  but  rurely,  pronounce  it, 

of  the  breath  is  thus  performed 

uppers: — Cloang  the  let!  mtsf  ril  with 

t   Hngen  of  the  right   liaiid  he 

lhr>wgh  therii^ht  nositril  :  then 

ril  iikcwisc  with  bin  thumb, 

.breatli,  while  he  meditates  the  text : 

e«  bt>th   fingers  otf  the  left  nostril, 

tlie  suppressed  breath,    having  diu*- 

y  '  '1.    ro|K*aterl   to  himself  the 

mysterious    naiue^   i>f  the 

ba    IxUJlcrai    Dionosylliible,    and    tlio 

ff  of  f^mhm.    A  supproasionof  breath  i 

'■yau  ancient   legishitttr    to 

medltationfl  :  *'  Om  !  sky  ! 

r*  :ion  !  pl.ice  of  birth  ?  m&n- 

-._-  cj  !    aborJe    of   truth  ! — we 

the  adorable  light  of  the  resplen- 

tor   which  goTcnis   our  intellects; 

tcr.  lustre,  savour,  immortal,  faculty  I 

;  Hrnhm,  earth,  aky,  heaven,  (Chap.  I 

commentator  on   tliis  verse  ^aya  :  as  ! 

tlir  paJn^ia  16   supjiorted  by  a  atngle  | 

i$  this  universe  upheld   by  the  syl-  > 

A  ^*mbol   of  the  jpuprenie   Brabm."  , 

from  a   natural  mother  ;  the 

ition  of  tht  zone  ;  the  third, 

lanre  of  the  sacrifice  :  such  j 

;i  who  is  uftnally  called  twice- 

1  text  in  the  Veda.   "  Among 

djrine  hirth    Lh  that  which  is  distin- 

'  the  ligation  of  the  zone  and  aacri- 

»nd    in    that,    the  Gayafri   is  hia 

k]  ibe  Acharya  hie  fathir."  (Acha- 

m,  means  spiritual  preceptor.)     On 

twduri,  the  Gayatri,  properly  so  called, 

ihiiA  expounded  : — *  On  tliat  efful- 

r,  which  \»  Drahm  himself,  and  i5 

l^lit  of  the  radiant  sun,  do  I  medi- 

cd   by  the  mysterious  light  which 

mcv  for  the  purpose  of  thought, 

is  the  earth,  the  subtle  ether, 
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ftnd  all  that  exists  within  tlie  created  sphere  : 
it  b  a  threeibld  world,  containing  all  which  U 
fixed  or  moveable  ;  it  exist*  internally  in  my 
iiL'url,  extcnially  in  the  orb  of  the  sun,  being 
one  and  the  same  with  that  effulgent  power. 
I  myself  am  an  irradiated  manifestation  of  the 
Supreme  Brahm.  *'  With  such  reflections,"  says 
the  commentator,  "  should  the  text  be  inau- 
dibly  ret'it^id — (Vol.  v,  p.  359.)  He  in  another 
plnre,  thus  renders  the  important  text  : 
'*  Earth  !  Sky  !  Heaven  I  Let  us  meditate  on 
(thee,  and  on)  the  most  excellent  light  and 
power  of  that  generous,  sportive,  and  respleu- 
dent  sun ;  (pni^'ing  that)  it  may  guide  our 
intellects." — (Vol.  vii,  p.  259.)  Another  ex- 
ptisition  ia  :  **  Let  us  meditate  on  the  ador- 
able light  of  the  divine  Savitri.  May  it  guide 
our  intellect**.  Desiroiw  of  food,  we  solicit  the 
gift  of  the  splendid  sun  (Savitri),  who  should 
be  studiouitly  wornhi])ped.  Venerable  men 
guided  by  the  urider-itanding,  salute  the  divine 
sun  (Savitri)  with  oblations  and  praise,  'l^ho 
pasiiKige  in  italiL-s  appears  to  contain  the  whole 
of  the  Gayatri  ;  and,  with  its  context,  is  sulH- 
cieut  to  prwe  tlmt  the  hindoog,  esotericaJly, 
should  not  be  polytheisla.  In  the  article  Surya 
it  is  noticed,  that  the  sun  is  called  Savitri  in 
tlie  Gayatri ;  and  under  the  name  of  Suryn. 
Savitri  is  personified  as  a  female  married  to 
S<iina,  the  moon.  Pusban  is  also  among  the 
appellations  of  Surya,  The  sacred  monosyllable 
iri  gcnendly  spelled  OM  ;  but  being  triliteral 
■seems  better  expressed  by  AL'M,  or  AOM,  or 
AWM,  it  being  formed  of  the  three  Sanskrit 
Ifeiiei's  that  are  best  -so  represented.  This 
mystic  emblem  of  the  deity  was  first  introduc- 
ed to  the  European  world  by  the  translation  of 
the  Gita;  where  (p.  142)  we  are  lold  it  is 
forbidden  to  be  pronounced  but  in  silence. 
"  The  first  letter  stands  for  tlie  Creator,  the 
second  for  the  Pr«*ei*ver,  and  the  third  for  the 
Destroyer."  Again  "  OM,  Tat  and  Sat,  are  the 
throe  mystic  character}  used  to  denote  tlie 
deity.  The  word  Sat  is  xuet]  for  (|nalitiea 
whicli  are  true,  and  for  quaUties  which  are 
holy  :  it  is  applied  also  to  deeils  which  are 
praiseworthy.  Attention  in  worship,  zeal,  and 
deeds  oi'  charity  are  likewise  called  Sat." 
/Vschara  is  a  Sanscrit  word,  which,  according 
to  Menu,  means  the  syllable  (J'M.  All  rites 
ordained  in  the  Veda,  oblations  to  lire, 
solemn  sacrifices,  &c.,  pass  away ;  but  that 
which  p:uisetli  not  away,  is  the  syllable  0*M, 
hence  called  Aschara  since  it  is  the  symbol  of 
God,  the  lord  of  created  being's. — M..R«s.,  Vol. 
Art.  xxii ;  Hansen,  God  in  Uist.^  Vol,  i,  jft.  304. 
Sec  Gayatri,  Hindu,  O'M,  Veda. 

OM  M.\NE  PAOMl  HUM  :  Tibetan  worde, 
meaning  Ob  !  the  jewel  in  the  lotus,  an  invo- 
cation of  Padmapaui,  who  deUvered  it  to  the 
Tibetans.    It  is  the  most  common  of  the  TibeUa 
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in  *)i  J!»f*yer.     The  lotrw  in  rlic  ayi"^*!  "f  ]  «>n« — wlien,  hy  an  intellectual  t-icalive  .tc: 
lifrhcst  perfection,  and  in  this  prayer  w  iwt-d  t^)  f  the   ^'rent    Sakya-Muiii     (linddhu)   a 


(livinily   nam«l    Padma-pnni    wa»  called 
boiiig  I'rom  tlio  flower  of  the  \nt\w,  who 
fully  iin<iert4X)k  the  wtjrlc  of  rnnvcrsirtn. 
nution  Ih  tliereiore,  thiit  the  rayslic  wtird*.  *•' 
the  j«wel  in  llic  lotiw  1"  are  oommeimvatii 
this  gTTjii  net   of  Sakys-Muni,  and  of  tlia: 
carimtion  of  the  divine  Tibetan  npustle. 
con.^tant   repetition    i»  al«).  aa    M.    Htse 
explainLNi,  extremely  merittirinus,  and 
of  ati'urinjT  ininjediatc   nii*irption  iiftcr 


illnstratc  the  genc.Hisof  Padninpani  in  the  loHis 
It  i»  an  invocation  nf  Sakkya.  whu  is  luviially 
roprc>itnted  holdinfr  a  lutiw  flower  with  u  jewel 
in  it.  Evfirywhvre,  at  Tnmlontf.  in  an  onitorv» 
the  lotnst  the  niani,  and  the  chirki  (urjviieel) 
with  three  ravs,  emblematic  of  the  bnddhist 
Trinity,  were  introduced  **  Oni  raani  padmi 
om"  ill  pllt  letters,  adorned  the  projecting  end 
of  every  beaiu»  and  the  Chinese  **  cloud  niessen- 
ger/*  or  winged   drapm,  floated  in  a;eurc  ami 

guld  alon^^  the   capilaU  and    beiinis,  ainonsst  '  into  the  univer?rtd  a«iid  of  Huddha,  Ba«d« 
scrolls  and  proups  of  flowers.     At  one  end  was  ,  LtiinaH,    tiic    Tibetan     Ruddliiatu   hftTe 
a  sitting  fi;i:iire  of  Gorucknaih  in  I^nm  roho-t,  '  nnnibers  ot"  nuns  among  them — who  mr* 
surronudcd  by  a  plory.  with  mitro  and   bea<lrt.  j  however,    sulijeeted    U)    rcfitrnint,    but 
A  mylhical  anhnal  with  a  dojj'fi  head  and  liltKxl-    actively  in  fho  HeldM,  and   one   of  them 
retl  iipot  over  the   tnrehead  wa5  not  unctuuinon    ser^-ice  for  a  short   distance  as  a  caviUe 
in  thJA  chai^-ol,  and  it*  :d*o  «een  in  the  .Sikkim    Captain   Knight's   party.     Jani<!S   Priiucp 
templejfi  and  throuiihout  Tibet.     ICrmann,  in  hi:4  j  plainH  auiu  ad  meaning  «,  the  generative 
Siheritin   Travtds,  mentions  it  a«  nrcurring  in  '  «,  the  typ'   of  the   productive  power, 
tlic   Khampa   I>ania'«  tcniple  at   Maiuiaoehin  :  i  the  union  of  the  essences  of  both,  Buddha 
he  conjeolurcrf  it  to  have  been   the  Cyclopo  of   nlfies   intelhgenee  ;   Mant    Padiiia,    is   on 
the  Greekii,  which  according  to  the  Honienc  1  the  foniL^  of  liuddha,  and   signifies  tha 

'     '  '    "   or  holy  person  who  hns  the  padiua  or  1 


hifl  jewel.     Ora  Mn-ne  P»d-nii  Hotn  !• 
a  Mx-lettcrcd   munrra,    ShiMluk  tthari    in 


uiviii  had  a  mark  on  the  foreliead,  instc;id  of 

an  eye.     The  gl"»ry   nurrounding  the  beadB  of 

Tibetan   deiti(>»  \s  hI*>  alluded  to  by   Ennann, 

who  n>co;;ni«cH  in  it  the  Nimlnw  of  the  ancients,    — Hvoker's    Him,  lAmr,,     VifU.   1.229:11, 

u»ed  to   protect  the  beads  of  statues  fr««m  the  j  UU,  1W5. 

weather,  and  fi-om  being  sciiletl  by  birds  ;  and  I      ACM  8VASTI,  see  Luenplions. 

nddM  that  ihr  glory  of  the  ancient  iniLsters  in]      OMADCR,   a  river  of  Bancorah, 


near  Hahmunea. 

C)MAMl\  nr  Vnmamn,  Tkl.     Ptyehi 
wan,    DC,    W.  and  A.,    ir.  /c,    ' 
ajowan,  /{.  ii.  Ul,  Bishop's  wcctl. 

OMAN.     Ilie  provitice  of  Oman  is 


pamtmg  was  no  doubt  introduced  into  the 
liy/antine  bcIiooI  from  the  buddhiat.  Captain 
Knight,  in  the  monastery  of  Herai*  found  sjieci- 
mens  of  tlte  j>raying  wheels — little  wo«i«ieu 
dnmis,  covcrcil  with  leather,  fining  into  niches 

in  tlie  wall,  and  mmcd  at  t)ie  (tlightest  i>tHh  by  ,  .,„  die  east  by  the  ocean  ;  on  the  north, 
a  spindle  nmnine  through  the  centre.  There  pprsian  gtdf ;  on  the  wpst  and  on  fh 
wui'e  alviiit  a  hundred  of  these  machines  at 
Hemis,  and  aa  tliescroUs  inside  them  are  cover- 
ed with  tiie  mystic  sentence,  *'  Oni  mani  padmi- 
huni,"  and  ct>ntain  nnihing  eUo,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  llio  flmnn  must  o*rcur  not  le«s  thnn 
1,700,000  tiine*.     The.>*e  sacred  wnFrda  nre  not 


mm 


extensive  ileserts.  When  Xiebtdir  im 
it  was  possessed  by  a  number  of  pcny 
reigns,  the  most  considerable  of  whom 
the  Imam  of  Oman  or  Maskat.  The 
Dsjau,  (jabria,  (lafar,  Rank,  Gabhi, 
Makaniat,  and  Seur,   liad   the   title  oi 


only  found   in   the   praymK    uhioK   but   long  • -^^p  [y^rsiixn  gulf  di^-idcs  Persia  from 
mounds  of  votive  stones  RUiithirlynwcnhcd  are  jjj,   jjhout    eight    degrees    iu    length,   ft^jm 
scattered  tar  find  wide  ovt-r  the  face  of  the  conn.    ^^^^^^^  „f  Onnuz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shi 
try.  M.KU»pn.thwntc«thefnnnulathus,-OralArab:    in    breadth,    at    the    nam.wert 
mani    padmi     hmu'— the  l-wt   syllable    "oing  ■  jj^.^^.^,^^  Cjjpe  MusseJdom  and  G^unbn 

probably   umalgamated  with  th.-  tirsL  'i""")l  i  fifcy-fivo  miles;  and  at  the  widwtTiafU 

r. 1-1  and  consmnt  repeiiiion,  and  thus  perhniiiihB„^hiy^,    j^^^j    Khoilcma.    three    degrvCa 
,■_'  csen|K.'d  Captain  Knigbn  notice,  y\y"\twcnU'  mik^.     The  Arabian  iharr  hu  i 
•'■   rlaims,  htnd-ever,  U)  lmvc  the  actually  i  ^;,nd-fiauks  nnd  shoab,  and  is  naWg»t« 
.  mnumation.     The  meanmggivon  by  ;  ,|j„^^,^.j   ^^,i    ditfirnlty.     The    Person 
;M.    KMHothis,  *-Oh  the  j.wi-J  ui  the  I'^ite,    ,.^11^,^  ni^ii  the  Sea  of  Oman,  or  1- r 
Amen  !"  ond  he  tnmslatcs  tr..m  Motigohan  into  j  'jpjj^.,^  g,^.  ^o  vehicles  of  ftnv  de^.  . 
French  a  m.^t  curious  ex|.Ianaiory  legend  too  I  ^.^rried  or  drawn  iu  Oman,  nor  m  ani 
hnr   f'>  TiMnMto,  \mt   of  »*hich   the  k.-rnci  is  |  jj^rt  <rf*  Arabia.     In  Oman,  are  the  B«iu 
[  of  Snow  (Td>et)  ,  Beni  Abu-Ah,  Beui  Geneba,  bedouins,  oho 

L  1  the  palo  i'f  law    Beni  Gafari;  the  Yemani  and   Et-Ar»)i», 

fUUl  tvlii^oQv^rempli  d'una  hmle  d'atres  malfoi-  I  mast  illastrious  of  the  tribes  of  OmaB.     E») 
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wntiuj?   of    th*   ItoHouin    Arab«4    of  the!      OMAKDKR,  Sixon.  A  variety  of roromori" 
lern  jart  of  ArttJiia  dwHiribea  tho  drem  of  i  del  or  Caluiuaudcr  wtxxl,  obtainctJ   in   Co^lrtn 
rome^n  •«  a  vide  cotton   gown  nf  a  dark    from    Dioapyros    ebennatpr. — SimwotM    Dit- 
ir — blue,   brown  nr   bl*i-k,   iMt^'ned   by   a  ,  Ui}Mirtf, 

rtn  pirille.  Ovt^r  ihcir  hc»<U  they  wpur  I  OMAU.  The  ^ci'und  khalif  after  Mahomod. 
fch>c(,  called  sJiatiher  or  niekivune,  ihe  DoMurali  ]a  hiiilt  on  a  crot-k,  or  rather  c-auul, 
^  fvzu&ifs  iiAvin^  it  of  ti  rt;d  colour,  the  '  al>out  oni'  inilo  »iid  u  luijf  dUUitil  from  the 
l*lack.     All  ihc  wmiieii  |»tinctiiro  tlu'ir  lijiH  |  Knphnilcs.     The  banks  oi  the  rrcok  are  fringed 

with   fohnfie.   union^   wliich  ,urc    the    wivhixit, 

apple,  mulberry,  apricot.     It  is  called  by  tlie 

Arabs  Al-Sura  from  Be-al-Sm-a,  wgnlfyiug  the 

llaBifrK  both  in  the  eant  and  nose.     Bulh    atony  soil  on  wliicli  it  in  built.     Never  having 

^hicT   *nd    winter    they   p>  baref>x>ted.    been   the  neat  of  sriverci^n    |>ower,   it   in   nut 

BSfciBJii  mvn  and  women  are  very  tawny  ; '  adorned  with  tlmse  strueturuA  which   dc<'onite 

the  cities  of  the  enst.     The  khalif  Oniar,  in  tlie 
fitWnth  year  (A'  the  Ilijrah,  wishing  to  coiubine 
the  commerce  o]*  India.  Pemio.  and  Arabia  and 
necure  that  of  Sind  and  Gixzerat,  laid  the  foimd- 
ation  of  thin   piuce  near  to  the   contUieuce  of 
the  Kuphrato-3  and  Ti^ri«.     The  united  HtreAm, 
called  the  Shittt-ul-Arab,  eniptiej'  itwlf  at  the 
distance  of  eighty  mileft  into  the  Persian  g\i\i\ 
and  counnnnds  the  navi^^tion  of  the  surround- 
ing countriefi.  ^th  the  couM  of  India.     On  tbo 
death  of  Mahomed,  hia   son-in-law  .\H  was  not 
y  thcrtisand  ;  but  the  northern  di(ttric(8    recognize*!    as   hia   successor,    but   Abu   Bakr 
more   jjopuloii*.     Biudiah    Is  a   name    was    so    elected    and    after    a    reign    of    two 
loT  tliemsrivfs,  by  tbo  people  of  Oman,    years   was  fnicccedcd    by   Omar  who  was  a**- 
i»   tlie   while  (ahiud)   colour  of  their    snssinatcd   in   the    twelfth    yenr   of  hid   reign, 
n    contradistinction   to  the   ifTeen  of    Abdullah,  son  of  the  khalif  Omar,  in  a.  i>.  650 

dcfeate*!  Yc/df?jiiti.  Vezdejird  waa  tJien  on 
bis  return  from  Khorasan  and  for  the  ImI 
time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  subjects, 
and   was   defeated.     He   again  was  succeeded 


dye  tiicni  blue ;  thiit  kind  of  tattoniug 
rail  iKfltnnm.  Round  their  wrists  they 
gU*s  bnioclcts  of  various  colours ;  and 
both  in  the  eant  and  nose.  BuUi 
«T  *nd  winter  they  go  baref>x>ted. 
mvn  and  women  ore  very  tawny  ; 
r  children,  however,  at  t>)eir  birth  and 
■mM  lime  ailerwanla,  are  txiir,  but  of 
rai  whitensM.  But  WclUted,  writing  in 
jB,  nentjofis  that  in  their  persons  tlie 
lla  Ar«  tali  And  well-made,  with  a  ronnd- 
I.  nd  fulnOM  of  fi>nii.  The  Ghafari  are 
mfbltakt  of  till?  tribes  of  Oman,  and 
Yliflrabi,  have  at  different  periods 
y  furnished  an  Imam.  .Southern 
at  thinly  jjeopled^  for  the  whole  num- 
ng   women   and    children,  does  not 


I 


iinitc»,  and  ttbck  of  tlie  Abasside«. 
hma  th«  tnpuz,  the  any x ,  and  the 
or  nkik.  The  agate  is  found  near 
emenUds   in    tlie   liejaZf    bervls   and 


near    San^i    and    Aden,    mnlnchite 

of  Beni  Salem,  alsti  j»s[>er,  amc- 

|unise»   in   the  enviiwns  of   the 


by  Othman,  and  then,  in  A.  a.  650,  by  Ali. 

With   Ah's   rule   severe   political   convulsiona 

ensued.     The  enrliest  arose  from  the  intriguca 

A,  about  three  days'  journey  from  '  of  Ayesha,  and  after  giuh   were   settled,   the 

Iiiamiind,    the   sardonyx,   and   the   governor  of  Syria,  Mnawiyah  Ihn  Ahi  Sofhui, 

-  *  "•■Tt.jd  from  lliis  country  in  former    threw  otf  his  allegiance   to  Ali  and  had  hlm- 


-.  silver,  iron,  leatl,  and  tM»pper 
iMj  in  different  parts  iif  Arabia,  and 
itly  iaOmati.     Gold  is  mentioned 
kdeni   writers,  hut  at   present  is  not 
i-xist  in  Arabia.     Bitumen  is  obtaine<l 
Prtnta  :  and  in  Artibia  Donerta,  lig- 
eoal.     The  sea  of  Oman,  called  also 
gulf,    Persian   sea,  and  Krythrean 
the  ftt-A  of  Fars,  has  several  islands,  the 
i-Lafet  called  also  Jazir»h-i-Darftz  or 
id.  known  on  map4  a.f  Ki^^hm.     Also 
id.  nn  maj:«  Karrack,  a  smull  island 
not  very  far  fmm   Busheer, 
Id  the  Dutch,  and  was  held 
b40  by    the  Britisli. — yiehuhri 
ro/,ii,  p.  113  ;  Kini^irs  OeOf/raphiail 
yjK  10,  n  4-  54:   Wdlttr<ra  'fnwfh, 
'.  116, 240,  .'107. 38iJ;  BobinfoWf  2V«- 
L  ii,  p.  184  ;  Col.   CfifsneijR  Euphrates, 
tlO;    i^fHrrs  TrtntU,  To/.  i,'^>.  458.     See 
biA,  Khodakcn,  KcifieU  { 
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self  prodaimefi  khalif  of  tlie  western  pro- 
vinces. An  appeal  to  arms  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Ali.  after  a  deiivdtnry  war  of  102 
days,  ond  Ali  then  n-tircd  to  Kutfa  in  Chaldco, 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Kuphrates.  The  people  of 
Karund  in  the  south  of  Persia  believe  Ali  to  bo 
a  pixl,  and  they  arc  styled  the  Ali  llluhi,  Tho 
shiah  sect  of  maliomedaoti  connider  that  Ali 
(mght  (o  hav(*  been  the  ttrst  khalif.  In  Khorft- 
san,  Ali  Lsiisuidlv  styled  Shah-i-mardan  "  King  of 
men."  The  Khajuli  scot,  and  the  entire  I^imaili 
sects  all  worship  Ali  an  an  incarnate  deity  and 
the  incarnation  in  li^HO  was  Aga  JMahonied, 
a  peniiioncr  of  the  British  Government  at  Bom- 
bay.— Fevi'ifrK  Journet/^  p,  ii  1 0.  See  Ali, 
Arabia,  Istakhr,  Kajar,  Khinij,  Zobcida. 

OMAKKOTK.  This  sti-onghold,  or  kote,  of 
the  Omiir  tribe,  was  the  capital  of  the  So«la 
Uaj,  which  extemle«l,  in  the  17lh  centurv,  into 
the  valley  of  tSind,  and  oast  to  the  Luoni ;  bnt.tho 
IJahtore  of  Marwar  and  the  Talpur  fiuuily  te- 
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OM-N&MO-JfARATANAYA. 


OKTON. 


the  filovpreifmty  of  the  Soda  to  a  very  con-  I 
[noU  spot,  aud,  tlirustoiii  ol'Uiuarkdte  (ilie  hwt  i 
of  the  uioe   cutititM  of  Mar<x>)  Uie  descendmit ' 
of  Sohris,   who,    rri>m    Arorc>   held   dominions  | 
extending  from  Cashmere  to  the  otoan.  Omar-  i 
kotL'  diirinp  \he  npulence  of  the  Soda  i>rim'es, 
ctintaiiiwl  5,()00  liotuM>jt,  but  in   tJie    be^nnning 
of  the    llith   crnlury   it   hardly   reckoned  two 
hundred  and  fit\y  houses,  (*r  raihor  hut^.     The 
old  C34tle  i«  to  the  norlh-weat  of  the  town.     It 
ift  built  of  brick,  and   the  hastiooa  siiid  to  be 
eij^hteen  in  nmnb<'r,  are  oi'  stone.     The  foit  of 
Omurkote  is  celebrated  in  the  eust  n»  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Akbnr.     It   is  a  pluoe  of 
some   strength   and  considored  «o  innwcssible, 
from    thf*   dcstcrt    that    snrrountU   it,    thut    riie 
ameers  of  Sind  idlotted  it  iw  a  place  of  acL-iirily 
to  dofHX-^it  H  part  of  their  trcasurefl.     Tlie  family 
of  ( hnarkote  in  .Siridjs  stated  hyTtxltR-ijiusilian, 
i,  y2,  S>3)  to  bi_'  I'ramar  or  IVmar, —  TorCs  Hn- 
joAthati^     Vol,   ii,  /I.    313;  Puttinfftr'$    TiHiveU 
in  Jifloochintun  atu]  Siiul^  pp,  41*1-2. 

OMAT-SCRl.  About  tlie  middle  of  July 
tlie  merranllle  festival  of  Onmt-snri  i»  held. 
It  U  a  procesaioii  uf  tra«led  and  an  exhibition 
of  their  wnreii«  aiuongHt  which  the  wax-workers 
ore  very  prominent. 

OMBAY  or  AUor,  in  the  Straits  of  Timor,  is 
n  high  itinnd  about  47  miles  long,  and  covered 
with  beautiful  trees  tu  the  summit  of  it«  high- 
est mounfain. 

OMEN,  HiXD.  Amongflt  the  hindoos,  thn^b-  ^ 
l>in^  of  the  right  eye,  is  an  unlucky  omen  in  a 
fenmlo — a  lucky  one  in  men.  One  very 
<flmmon  mode  of  divination  in  Eastrni  cmjuh- 
trie«  is  called  the  ilm-i-shooua  or  **  science  of 
the  fthouldcr-binde,"  and  practised  by  cutting 
out  the  bladebono  of  a  sheep  newly  kilted  and 
einiuiniug  the  line.*  and  marks  ufM>n  it.  This 
VTM  common  in  Rritian  in  old  times,  and  in 
JVotJaud  in  the  1 8th  century.  Pennant  men- 
tions it  in  the  Iritter  country,  where  it  was 
termed  "reading  tl»e  spaul-bane,"  and  gives  an 
acc<mnt  of  a  Hij^hlander  in  the  Isle  of  Skye 
/brtelllng  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Culloden 
by  ila  mciui*.~Hi'uL  Theni.,  VoL  ii,/>.  89. 

OMERZYE.  «'c  Khybcr. 

OMICilUVD.  a  Sikh  unTchnnt,  who  wfw 
oouspicuoasiu  the revolijtiim  which  was  crowned 
by  the  l>attle  of  I'hi^'iev. 

OMMASTUEPHKS.a  cenus  of  Cuttle-fishes, 
belonging  lo  the  family  Teuthid^e.  The  cuttlo- 
fislies  of  this  genus  closely  resemble  those 
belonging  to  l-o!igo.  Bedsides  otlu*r  chnracten* 
they  may  gcnrriilly  be  distin^Miwlied  by  the 
short  rhomboidal  termination  of  the  hiAy 
formed  by  the  lias,  combined  with  liie  hinder 
^tromity. 

OMMIAIK  ^cf  Khahf. 

OM-NAMO-NAR-VrANAYA,  the  principal 
mimum  of  UiB  VoMlmavn  hludou  «ect. 


0 


OMPHIS,  accordinj<  ti»  ArriaOt 
ilcs,  his  father  dying  at  the  lime  of 
invafiiun,  Omphis  did  homa^  to  Ale] 
invested  him  with  the  title  and  »i 
fath  :r  Taxiies. 

OMKA,  Ab.,  Pints.    Nobles:  the 
amonf^t    Indian     luahoincdans    as 
Umni,  Shurf  ul  Utura. 

OMKAR,  a  river  near  Eiahadi 
lior. 

OMULLY*  a  fish  of  the  Baikal  lal 
nuttlly  ascends   the    Solingue  rivej 
alW  which  they  return  lo  the  laki 
iLseont  the  nomade  Monpils  catch 
hers  (»f  tliem  liir  their  winter  proviH 
OMUL      MAKADAM     or     Mi 
island,  in   lat.    28^  40'.  long,  4S° 
island  on  the  west  pide  of  the  Persian 

OMl'M,    aW)    Womuni,    Tim. 
ajuan?  DC.^  Bishop'a  weed.     Omum 
the  distilled   water  from   Hishop^s 
It  is  a  useful  ntriiunative   and  larf;i 
Madras  for  children.     At  the    Mat 
tion  of  1855,  Mr.  Gay  exhibittni  sj 
omum  water,  crystaiized  sugar  of  oi 
Madras  B,  J.  H. 

OMUSSUNG,  a  river  near  On 
ONAGRACE-E,  SCO   Clarkia,  Euci 
Fuchsia.  Haloragaceie.  I^ipezin, 

ONAM,  a   four   days'  festival    at 
Nairs  of  Cochin,   licld    about    tlic 
August,   in   which  the    Nair    wom< 
street  to  street  singing  songs,  and 
in  athletic  s|«irls. 

OXDATRA     AMEKICAXA.     Ti 
The  ntiLslc-nit  or  mus-(piash,    the    Xaik_ 
ported  from  Ainericiv  into  India. 
ON  DO,  Malay.  Dioscorca  peoU] 
ONEA — ?  see  Columbid». 
ONE-HL'MPED  CAMEL.  Camolt 
dariiis.  Linn. 

ONESIURITUS,  a  eomiwinion 
thenes,  who  gave  tiic  tirit  account  we  k 
Ceylot)  or  Taprobune.  He  was  aa  o& 
Alexanders  army,  and  died  A.  c.  328< 
gasrhenes. 
^  ONESlCLa.U.S.  8w  Ceylon. 

ONGDES,  Angilrs  or  Ondos  aijji 
The  inhabitants  cull  tliemselves    Il< 
apiK;ar    to    be  the    Houg-uiu   of  tb«J 
authors,  the  Hun  (Ho^n)  of  Kiuupo 
—  To*ffi  JiajaMhii/u  Vol     ,  />.  ]3tJ. 
ONGLAU,  Thibbt.     Cortinariu* 
ONGWA.  Hi5D.     Cassalpiuia  septariai 
ONION. 

Pi»a, 

CipoIlA, 

BriDgbaa^ 

AUhim  e#pa,       ^ 

B»wkQg :  B«nbMB 
Bai^^asalrB.  1 
Pifti,  " 

CeboU, 
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ntu), 

Att. 

Kawuhff. 

Baj^ 

K«n)b«Ur. 

Cam. 

TsunjT, 

Cms 

Oiffnon. 

Fu. 

y.wwbi'l 

Ukh. 

Kp9flfltiHtV 

Or, 

Kti&uda, 

Oct. 

i 


UUtka, 


OXOflMA  B»ODI. 
Hva. 


0, 


9p. 
Tak. 

Ttiu 


rion  I*  the  BeUuUni  of  Nmubers,  xi, 
icorumoii  Tt»^»talile all  over  InHia,  and 
rrto^icast,  at  aloiost  all  geasrtns  of  the 
flien  ttbtjut  six  inches  liifjh  it  is  pricked 
fe«da  six  &n^Ti  breadth  apart;  and 
Igo  lo  seed  without  tlifficultv.  This 
Hirite  pel  vegetable  of  the  natives  ot* 
d  is  a  t*oiwtant  ingredient  in  all  their 
wilaop,  Aic,  &c.,  &r.  Witii  fhc  bnih- 
n-rer.  and  iheiiccUofhind'n«»;.'enenilIy 
tla  iVoni  animal  IukI,  the  onion  is  not 
a  fancy  tluit  ir«  strurturo  rpjjtetnbles 
()nion-jui<f  U  rcliurtantly  taken 
>ed  niefiicinallvt  as  a  ^xtwcrftd 
t»y  thi**}  who  would  reject  spirituous 
Willi  the  Chiueiw,  every  part  of  the 
It  is  rpckotitv]  tii  liave  some  s[»ecial 
"^•■'■Tty,  tbo  biilb  is  one  of  their 
*  4"  diet ;  it  ia  rich  in  nitrn;?e- 

j.„,:i,^-. — Faull-utT  ;    Hulflell :  Ait^s~ 
B;  Mrtvon  ;  StnUh. 
S,  a  ^amvi  of  the  Coleoptera. 
JE.  Sp.     (>n\TE. 
Oni(.-e,  Fb.     Onyx. 
R,    HixD^    of   Kaabuiir,   a  bird,    a 
ploten^  which  »upplief»  feathers  for  the 
ftmr  tir  VtiIl":. 

1  FOLIA,  little  shrubby 
in,  ami  of  easy   culture 

S  8PINOSA,  l/iunelq,   Syn.  of  Al- 
m,  Tournf  ;    W,  4'  -/(- 

,    capiured  5lh  Januaiy    1783,  S. 

nnaw-ur. 
uULS  tAN'UGINOSA. 
FM)  I  Kat  katulla  (Hazara,  &c.) 

I  Untui-fiook\  Vi*L  i,  ;»,  503. 
lA  ECHIOIDES. 

i  of  Kflgban,  lifted  principally  for  its 
laattw  atf  a  unlistitute  for  the  alkanct, 
;iDrti>ria.  It  i^  pleatifid  in  Kan^n^, 
d  to  colour  liquid.-*,  |MirtiouIrtrlv'  How- 
sift^ar  oil. — PowfUn  liaiuiJmok^  Vol. 

fiwpf,   Vffj.  Kxiujd.y  p*  542, 
i!A  F.MOlil. 

Alahu-rnni^A.  Htvp,  ; 

f-o«il»»f  triplonervfd  leaves,  less  hairy  ! 
1     solitary    rMcenuy,    linear  [ 
l«  -"  lonjr  a.«   the   flowers;  the* 

5-<x»rn<Ted   witJi   ovate  scynienls  a  I 
&-levek^  corolla  c^mtra^Ied  Um-iirdii ' 
I,  and   llie  anther-   longiir  than  the 
Til*  root  ia  hranclioil,  of  a  dark- 
uur,  and  i^  it^ed  in  dyeing.     It  is  a 
ttl.  in   G<o«iiinglIiaQ,  where  it  is 
tire*  Maharanga.  grows  pJenti- 
^07  O 


fidiv  on  the  Himalaya  ;  namely,  on  tlie  Hindtv 
l(ixwh — ne-ar  the  Punjab  ri>ad,  via  Pcembur  to 
Gwhmere.  It  is  officinal  in  Ca^binere  where 
its  flower-stem  and  root,  are  l«*th  of  them 
deemed  useful  in  medicine.— iiVw/.  Cyc,;  ffo- 
MlVA/^rr/rr,  fi.  31fi. 

ONOSMA  MACUOCEPHALA. 
0.  bmc^teatuui,  lioyU. 
(ijio-KftbiD,  Hnco.  1  Lisan-uJ-ttsur,  Ar. 

Its  rough  leaver  resemble  a  cow's  timjrue, 
licnce  the  name,  but  the  term  Gao-zaban  or 
cnw'rt  tongiio  18  orten  attributed  to  a  upeciea  of 
Cacaiia(C,  kloinii)  a  coinjHwite  plant.  At  the 
Lidinre  Exhibition,  the  llnwers  which  accompa- 
nied two  '4j)e{ime!w  clearly  helonjrcd  to  a  plant 
of  ibe  natural  order  Ii«»raginace«. — PowtlCs 
I/anfl-hoi)l;  Vol,  i,  /».  307. 

ONTUOPIIAUl,  ftec  O.leoptera. 

ONYC  HtMJAIJ-:  MACCAKTIU^,  Ot^y. 
8yn.  of  Herpestes  fulvescena,  Ktl. 

ONYCHUI'KION  FL'UGINOSUS,  syn.  of 
Sterna  fulipnosa  ;  *  Sooty  Tern'  is  very  gener- 
ally di.-itributed  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

ONYCHO-TEUTIIIS,  a  g^nus  of  recent  and 
fossil  molluscs  of  the  8id>-fan»ily  Oigopsid®. 
There  are  nlwut  six  ppecics*  of  this  genua  in 
the  Atlimtic,  tJie  Indinn  -jin<l  Pacific  Oceans. 
Their  jxMiitiou  may  be  tlnw  shown: 

Skctiox  B.— Decapodn. 
Familf  III.  Teulhid».  CalaDiaries,  or  Squids. 
Siih-Fam'tlii  A.    Myo^isidGe.    Ky^  covered  by 
the  skm. 
Genkua.  Lolino.  Calamnry.  reC  21  pp.  gyn.  teuthifl. 
•Suf^rmnf,  Teu'lujisie,  ft>e«il,  r»  pp. 
GonatuA,  mc.  1  epecies  ;  0,  aununa. 
Hepioteuthis,  rec.  I^  Dp. 
B^IotL'UthiH,  foHitil,  ft  ep. 
Gi'.utiMittiU,  fossil,  9  ap.  S^'n.  bolemnoeepii 
Ij»'{il<»t<;uthi9,  fti««il. 
Crauchia,  rec.  '2  sp. 
Sepiola.  rue.  0  sp. 

•Suh-^emis,  R«)SHia.  rec.  fi  sp. 
Sn}>-Fiimily  B.    Oi^oiwidm.    Eyes  naked. 
Loligojisie,  rec.  ft  .sp. 
Chpiroteuthis,  rec.  2  s]). 
Ilittiotoutliiii,  rec.  2  sp. 
Onychut<*utliis,    Uneinfttod  calamary.  rec 

8p.  fya.  Anriptmteuthifl  onychia. 
Enojilolcuthrs.  Armed  calamar>',  rec.  lO  sp,* 
syn.  Anciatrachirusand  AbraUa,  octopoUo^ 
ten  this.  J 

Oniniastrephea,    Sngittated   calamarj',    reo^ 
14  Bp.    See  MoUusca. 

ONYX,  ExG.,  Gee.,  Lvt. 


I 


6 


Stone  of  Solomon 
f)nix,  onice, 
Suliiimru  Pat'har, 


Hind. 


Ptt'rmatA  unanl«  Max,a vt 
Onique,  Shj 


The  ouxy  stone  is  mentioned  in  Geu.  w  un^ 
II.  but  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  appU^J 
aU*  to  a  shell.  This  stone  is  a  succoaaio^ 
of  plate?*  of  chalcedony,  it  is  found  in  groa| 
.ibiinilancc  in  the  p-eat  greenslrtne  tract  of  ^^ 
Dekhan  and  at  RajpipU  in  Guzerat  and  a\on| 
with  ail  the  other  chalceilonic  and  u^iartjiod 
minerals,  is  one  or'  the  inferior  gems,  the  sU^eioj 
particles  are  arranged  in  alteruatuift  UMT\2.^i 
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1TW3  ot  opfl<iue  whiti 
jrroy,  or  Iimwm,   ami 


V 
kee  biittco,  is  the  piwtile  of  the  w>h*.i  aio^ 

C>r>il  buttec  kackka,  a  incuiLLic  rcoepin 

pIL9tUc9. 

Oixl  biutoe  ka  jhar,  a  tree  formed  of  I 
min  pastilcti. 

Oot\  (Ittit,  n  1xix  for  holding  Oic  fnmlna 

OOIJA  ClURtrrrA,  Hind.  Kxhciub 
goiium. 

OODAHARANA,  Sans.,  tivaiof»t,»| 


and  IranslucGiif  blue,  OOCllLTiS'lJTK  Bb^g.  Ageratum 
bpwiiise  tln?Ho  bave  a  :  <J<)IJ,  in  India  is  the  name  appli* 
rcsonihbini'e  to  the  marki*  on  tbo  human  nail, '  niin  ;  and  in  J*ei*:sia,  to  wuod  (Uim;^. 
tlio  stone  waa  callod  i'roni  ihc  (rrook  word  t'nr  ;  Ood  buit<?o,  nre  pastilM  miule  »>f  w<»*d 
nail,  oi'ct;'.  It  was  known  to  ibe  ancifnta,  and  sand.il  wdikI,  bonjanain:  Lichen  mtuB 
Wius  employed  by  tbeui,  a*  it  is  now,  tar  tbo*e  ,  tlie  Patchouli,  tulialed  gyp3uin  ;  Talifl 
beautiful  gcnw  callfd  rameos,  the  fijeiire  being  ,  (Flacourtia  cutaphracta)  gum  mafttidl*  ! 
cut  out  ol'tlic  opaque  white,  the  dark  [tart  foriu-  cHndy  and  ^m,  pounded  fine  and  tbmM 
5ng  the  ground,  or  the  contrary.  It  is  most  pastdlos.  They  are  made  in  ererj  liugB 
valuable,  when  the  contnwt of  i:oloura  in  stmng,  '  and  burnt  for  tlie  fragrance  they  -  ^  -  ■-■^' 
and  when  tlic  layer  is  thick  enough  to  give  a  !  <A>d  biittee,  frankintretue  n;>- 
hi;Hi-rclirf  li»  the  obiect  to  bp  eayraved.  In 
the  royal  librarv  nt  I'arit*  lfioi*e  is  au  anti<]ue 
riinu'o  cut  out  of  an  onvx  witli  tour  layers, 
repnwnntinjj  the  apotheneis  of  Auj^usiiw,  cloven 
inches  by  nine,  which  is  suppo^icd  to  be  the 
fiiiCMt  in  existence.  Agiitea  with  an  onyx  struc- 
ture are  not  uncommon,  particularly  among 
**lOeei1onies.  but  the  finest  are  obtained  in 
Intlia.     Cameos  suld  at  R<>mo,  are  m  ide  from 

a  thiek  ahcll,  havino;  different  eoloured  layers  j  sition  indicating  that  the  action  has  an  ^ 
like  an  on\Tt.  The  onyx  atone  is  stained  I  direction,  and  aharana,  a  collecting.  i 
black  by  being  boiled  in  honey,  oil  or  sugar- |  OODANG,  Malay.  Prawn. 
tsd  water  and  then  in  sulpliurie  acid.  For  OODASI,  Svss.  Got.  prop,  and  aa»,  to 
red,  protnsulphate  of  iron  is  added :  and  far '  OODATAL  GEDDA,  Tau  A4tiik 
blue,  vell<»w  prus»>iate  of  p»>tai*h  ii*  addod  in  the    nata,  Gm^l. 

prrjttHulphato  of  iron.     The  onyx  ha»  a  peculiar  '      OODBKfr,  Beno.     Areca  catecha. 
and  almtttt  superstitious  value  in  the  east,  and  '      OODDESIIA,   Sa58.,    from  oot,  pfwp 
is  esi>ecially   chtj^en   fi)r  amulets,     ('hapletn  of  i  dejtha,  to  seek, 

thii..MtDnB  are  mucli  esteemed.  Colonel  T<hI  ,  OODKS.a  gcniwof  thcCalliatidas ;  tkf  ■ 
had  a  vase.  pnrcha'»ecl  in  ^cmdia's  camp,  evi-  Ej^„jia  ^nd  Chehemus  abound  in  the  t^ 
duntly  tifGreciaji  workmanship. and  the  nuuier- 
eameos  of  the  onyx  Jound  in  the  Punjab, 
kd  other  relics  of  Alexander's  compiesls,  at- 
test tlieir  abundance  at  that  time.  In  such 
numbers  were  these  cameos  found  in  1^0.'J-4, 
wbeu  L»ird  Lake  dictated  peace  to  Ilolkar  from 
tlic  altars  of  Alexander,  that  the  native  artists 
of  Muttra  and  Agra  cai'ried  on  a  succejwful  imi- 
tation of  them  for  some  time,  which  encoiu*a^e- 
meiit  mlj^bt  have  rai<«'d  to  celebrity. — Kn'J' 
Vifc.  i   hjuiwattnA  ;    Ttvff  Ti^ftvrU^  p,  217. 

OOBALA  CIIAWAL,  nixn..  lit.  boileil  rice. 
is  rice  which  hiu  been  boiled  in  the  husk 
and  then  husked.  All  mahomedans  and  many 
hinrloois  in  Hriti-h  India  use  Oobala  chawal. 

tXJCALAGA.  ThcWokulnr(>ocaIac:u,amonp 
the  Canarese,  are  bindoo  cultivators,  whom  tlie 
Abbe  Dubois  con-iidcred  to  be  identical  with 
the  Tamil   Vcllalar.      Tliey    eat    flesh    freely, 

id  are  not  strict  hindoos.  Tliey  arc  iiuIiHcreut 

Idicrs  but   Bcrve  hwally.     One  of  their  mib- 

ivisii>nA   arc    called    Gangacara. — Vnut/thfU^ 

<XK'nKLL<X).  T\M.  Gni/otia  oleifera. 
<M>rifiry\,    Mr^.j.    .Spik«-1    bitter  gourd. 


y 

KE.     Tki..      Phylirtnthim 
^plrx. 
rxUIOlSHUAV.V,  Saxs.    Kmrn  oi>chchois, 
vrnatt  atid  Ahtoa,  tu  hear.    Sec  Kurma. 
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the  maculutofl  set  ap|>ear  common  to  Aifl 
Africa,  each  country  ]MtSF4es.sing  spceici  Ml 
exact  representatives  ot'  each  other, 
ue|jaleniU8  approaches  in  form  10 
Oodes  is  widely  dispersed  over  India., 
occurs  iu  My*)rc. — /Jiti>e,  M,  L.  J.,Jmim\ 
/>.  llrt. 

(XJOEYPUR  or  Udepnr,  in  L.  24*»  3/  1 
73°  4f)'  K.,  in  Rajwara,  70  jnile«  W.  of  Nit 
accordinjjf   1o  .Scott  is  2,004  It.   above  tb' 
tlie  level  of  the  railway  is  l.:i:3*»  feet,     O 
pur  is  tlie  capital  of  the  principidi'v  .>f  M 
and  its  name  is  t>ftcn  taken  to 
entire  territory.     The  area  of  Ml  v.. 
s<jUAre  miles   and   the    populatiua    l,10i 
souls.  Tlie  gross  revenue  is  about  Ks.  40,00 
of  which  about  Rs.  12,00,iXK)  arc  cajeji 
the  subordinate  chiefs,  subject  to  the  jmi 
of  eJiuttmrnd.     Deducting  this  and  tlie  rvlj 
endowments,  British  tribute,  &c.,  iIktb  n 
to  the  state  al>oul  lU,  14,(H).00().     The  S 
rana    receives    a    salute    of   sc\  ■ 
Mewar  is  ruhnl  by  a  Kajput  })i 
subjects  are  of  several  nu'es.     Ti  < 
mier,  is  the  military  minister,  wir' 
jrovernment  of  the  fiela;  th. 
ne^'cr  of  tliis  raste.     Local  ci- 
varlous  appellations  to  this  otticer.     At  \ 
pour  he  is  colled  bhanjgarh  ;  at  Jodpuer, 
han ;   al  JoijJoor  (where   they  lutve 
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!   at  tlics  ooiirl  of  LVllii)  miHi: 

I.  (cllbubr,  ail"!   iJfwari  or  n*m-til. 

KvouHr*  »  □ioAt'mi{uTt:mt    |H*r8<)u:mis  a** 

■    -•  r  .if  lite  KivtHifj  (it*  thi?  snvercif>!i.     In 

.  italc  ibc  iKMirluml  eU'cct  of  liritwh 

■II  has    Ihnm»  vcrv  ^rt-nt,  in  the  Jimrc 

ncighUnurliorxi  of  British    offiars. 

^  "^M  lur;ir  niid,  from  Ore  hilly  ttud 

I*  ol'  a  conAidrrtiMi^  jtiirl  of  it,  Uyi 

'  t  -^  fiiT  (he  inrtueucc  of  En^ilish 

;;,.  vrry  far  t»r  tiwt.     The  liiijput 

iv<-r    llio   Jihnoiniu   chiefs   who 

'  jiarl  of  tho  c^umtry  was  hurvly 

.  n!,,lc  in  fuuuo  ilUtrictjs  tlic  unthority 

*ii"»'-  "VcrtUo  Uht-eli*  coiwtitutiii;/  often 

"f  tlic  [<t)[inl;itI'iM  wn."*  IrHssiill. 

•rder  may  he  said  lo  have  rt'Steil 

of  a  BliccI  corii^,  and  to  l>c  r<»- 

M  dtstrihulion.     Where  the  lihil 

ur»  wa«  coQ^Umlly  (»r  often  seen,  there  r.iida 

jj,Ir..lJ.,.riffl  were  ;m  iiifrei|nent  as  in  ihc  nioHl 

1'.  of  Jndi:i,  while  in  the  hdly    tructfi 

:i>r«»t,  where  liheel  wjldiers  seldom 

ihc  nalivp  si\-ngcs  comjihicently  I'ol- 

mvi  ,Tii   their  ancestral  nsajjM.  witrh-«win^''intr 


ftrennlinj.'ly,  perfeet  order  prrvniU,  and  en 
ttii-  lihoels  havi'  tiikrn  lo  stcnd)'  and  jinLxewtlu 
ajri'if'ulture,  rai:»ing  fine  urttpH  of  muizc,  wheat 
hnrloy,  pnun,  sugar-eano,  &o.     I5ul  at  Kotrah 
where  tlieiu  are  no  roads  worthy  ttf   the  uaine, 
althon^'h  a  detachment  of  ilic  liheel  eoqwt  will*" 
a  liritish  ofiioer  is  always  staliDried  there,  the 
[leoplc  nrc  tuiieh  mure  tnimcuihlo  antl  niiieh 
iiard'-i'  111  eoiTce.     In   sneh  ftn    ijiaceeswibK' 
re^jiion   tlie  Dnrhar  'm  more  rohictant  U>  exer 
its  aiitimrity  in  sup[i»tri.  nf  Ktt;!lifih   itirtueneo 
lf>it  it  nii'iuld  inip;)ir  it4  prc-sti^^'  Iiy  ill   gucccs:! 
The  miiraU  tlicrefore,  of  the  hiter  history  of  M 
war   IS  the   &ame  as   tlial  of  the  Cochar  an 
Sylhet  frontier — that  roads  are  the  true  civtliK 
ci-^,  since  it  is  only  f>y  their  aid  that  tlie  lore 
can  he  pnuiplly   exerted  njMni    whieli  law  ai 
orth'r  r\jit.     Tlie  physical   features  of  C'entnil 
India,    incIudinL'    >few:ir,     Mahvah,     liliopal^ 
Rinidelcund,    and    Shahabad,    may    be    tJius 
epitomised.     It  extends  by  tlic  Aravalli,  Don- 
;iupo«tr,    VimUiya,    llindyacJinl,    Panna     an 
lion.lait  ran^-3,  71^^  to  84*^,  about  700  mil 
long;  brea<lth  very  viirloua,  greatest  frnm  An 
jherra  to  Ajmeer,  ^50  milcji :  from    Mhow 


us 
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hm^  the  ninnl>er.  The  Mewar  lilieel  corps  j  MokunduiTO,  150  miles;  at  San^'<»rand  fJuinoh, 
]  in  184 1,  its  eomnmndant  and  second  75  miles ;  uftenvards  very  narrow.  It  vi  hijrheal 
'I  bavin;;  ex-«jlIieio  jifjlitical  control,  towards  S.  and  W. ;  avera;?e  of  Mewar,  2,0U0  ft, 
AnsUtant  Political  Agents  in  Malwah,  1,500  ft.  to  2,(K»0  Ih  IJhopal,  S.UOOft, 
ely.  Gradually,  however,  for  Hnndeleund,  about  ],0(M>  ft.  Shnhahad,  7^0  ft. 
of  the  Hurbar,  an«l  to  the  prcat  I  Plain  of  Ajnierc.  2,00O  ft.  OwU-yporc  towi 
cmntry,  these  olPicers  had  in  |  24"  y"' ;  73°  4!)' ;  2.0(J4   ft.     It  has  a  sloiKi 


to  liicir  p<^lirieal  inthicncc,  ac(|iured  a 

criminal  jurUdictioa  in  cases  of  dacoity, 

tfutlee,  witcii-swinjpng,  &c.     Far  fniin 

[>U5y  bcin^jT  cicitod   in  the   Durbar  by 

itii(h   iuterfereuee,  there  has  been  the 

cordizility  and  the  inortt  loyal  concur- 

aee  on  its  part.     All  petty  criiaiual  oases  arc 

'      '\Mlion,  while  on  the  more  sorious, 

r  a  liorder  affray   between   two 

Is  llie  Durbar  when  solicited  is 

.    i^vc  Us  (i)=A\&iiince  to  the  officers 

i  ciTfc",  eonsidoring  shrewdly  enough 

.   ;ir.   npplieation  on   the   jiart  of  the 

■  tantamount  to  a  recogni- 

.ly  of  the  Durbar  over  the 

ijealousandoftcniivnubnrdinatcBhixmuah  | 

Thi!    greut   obstacle    to   the   more 


N.  K..  the  Banas  river  (lnwing  in  that  direction  z 
gradual  fall   alsi»  to  the  valley  of  the  Chumbu 
river,  where  it  rises  to  Midwah  ;  Mhow,  2,010  iY,] 
Dectnun,    1,881   ft.   Dliar,    1,008  ft.    Indor 
1,<)0S  ft.  Crest  of  Jaum  yhaut,  2,328  ft.  Oojeii 
1,008  ft.  Adjygurh,  I  ^U6  ft.  Ainjherra,  1,890  % 
Saugor,  1,940  ft.  RhoUwgnrh,   700  ft.  Si.n 
river,  at  source.  1,000  ft.     From  the  Viiidbv 
range,  the  surface  baa  a  generally  gradual,  bu 
in  some  places  abrupt  descent ;  as  at  Mokun- 
durra,   and   the    Bindyachal    bills,   where   t!ic 
riveraoccasionaUy  fall  over  the  brow  in  cascades 
Sbahabad  district  is  very  rocky  and  uneven 
Tin   and  copper  are  found  in  Oodeypur.     In 
Bhopal    the    prevailinfj    geological    fonnatioa 
aj)iJears  to  be  trap  overlying  sandstone.    Mine- 
rals are  few  and  uniin])i^rtant.     Water  is  very 


M 


•ion  of  lawlessness  in  tlic  di^  I  plentiftd.     The  nuneral  resources  of  Bundcl 


:  of  rckads.     Kvcn  sn  late  as  DjtJO 

It  of  the  Oovemor-CJeneral  in  Kajpofn 

l*|»ortc<i  that  the  only  roinl  traversing  the 

untry  which  wa«  at  all  {tasuible  for  carriages 

.  ntu^'h  one  fn)m  Oodeyi»ore  tln-ongli 

1  lit  Ahm<'dnl»nd  ;  and  in  this  respect 

■  not  very  much  better 

'  of  the  Bhecl  c*>rp9 

.  rn.     Frnm   thence  it  has  .toler- 

.^;        ^  _!  to  all  the  surruundnig  country 

Htm  a  certMitt  caditu  ami  within  ilmt  circle, 

2i)y  O 


ciuid   ap|>ear    to   l»e    considerable. — Treatits^^ 
ICu')fUffu\euts  find  t^irnnmh.    Vol,  iv,  pp.  lOj 
105-97;  TotVs  Rajaxtltau,  VoL  i,  p.  1«0  ;  Pi*u 
neer ;  Ann.  Ind.  Atlin.,  Vot.  xi,  ;*//,  312,35^ 

CM^DGATA,  Sans.,  from  oot,  prep,  ajid  goi| 
to  sill;.'. 

(H")nGIR,  or  ITdgir,  IS^  2.r  ;  77^  8',  in  tin 
Dckhnu  S.  E.  of  Rajnri.  The  mean  bei<rhto| 
the  village  ifi  2,221  feet.— C'lc/^ 

Ot)DIAIi,al*.l'dhal,  Hind.  Sterculia  villosa.1 

(XJD-l-BALKSSAN,  HiNU.,  U  »up\Mi«idv^  U 
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wood  ot   nu|jam<Miendrt>n  knthl,    a   treo   ot  ,       OOJAR,  n  riv^r  nvttr  Kujouree  id  ! 
trabia^aanrticto  ulcoiwiJeraUetralGii.  Soe  Vd.  i      UOJEIN.uImo  !  jvirior  Ihcnewcitv  ■ 
OODl-SAUL'R.  a  lake  ot"Haji>utnnnij.  There    cnlled   aUo   Avanii,  lio:t^U  o!"  very  lii^'ii 
f  in  renlity  llin-e  lakiv.  une   at   tin?   vill^  of   quity,  and  is  consitlcruJ    Aji    tlje   fifHC  iu< 
miJca  ki-lmri,  then  the  pLwhi»l;i  or  inner  lake,    by  Hindoo  jCen^raplicra   and  u^tronoinem, 
'bich  is  ?iJ  ffot  abovo  the  Oudi-wt^xir  lake,  tlic  |  Himter,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Asii 
ulel  of    whi«jh   ia   the   Hairia   river.       The    searches*  ^•'Journey  from   Agra  to 
WioIh  is  fed  from  the  little  lake  at   Suhailea  ■  f^ives  a  despription  of  the  modern  city, 
i-bari  and  the  Peifhola  i.*  the  feeder  of  the  |  by  repeated  ob-icrvatiotM.  he   dctcrinined  _ 

i-Kignr.     Both     the    I*ei»ljola    and    Oodi-    iu  loij^.  25*  51'  11"  N.     TJie  j»n  ••     •   - 

arc  from  l!i  to    14  miles  in   circumfer-  ,  about  a  mile  farther  itouth.  and 
ICO,  and  Fonie  plarc^  35  fed  deep,  and   being    in    the   eartlj   to   the  depth  of  ittim    :ir/yq 
I'rom  the  pc-renniitl  streams  of  the   Aravalli  |  eighteen  feet.    On  digging  itA  watU,  arc  skid 
hey   contain   a   uon^tant  supply  of  water.     It    be  lound  entire  pillarji  unbrikon*  Ac. 
rould  he  easy  and  unexf)0nj4ivc  tn  lead  a  channel  |  lion    imputa^    itn   destnictton    to  a   fiHowvf 


roni   the  (Jotli-^afjur   to  Chettore  aa  the  fail  is  i  cartb»   an   idea   likely    to   1 
iffht  and   ftw  Io^'Uh  would  Ik^  re*iuired.     The  |  superficial  ob!«?r\'ation,  for  a. 
tirU  river  ijvjuee  fn>ni  the  Oodi-sap^r  lake  of  i  olwerved  no  traces  of  volcanic  haU,  t 
ijpulanah  and  passes  within  a  mile  of  Chet-    in   the   neiLrhbourhoiHi,   and  thinlts  t 
»re.  There  are  thu4  two  ^raiid  restrvnira  within    the  wulU  militates  agiiiiwt  the  m. 
miles  of  eaeh  oiher,  tlie  Peshola,  or  inter-  i  earth.pmke  having  elfe-'led  the  -  . 
lakr,  havm;;  an   elevation  of  eighty  feel  |  the  city,   it  ia  still  diffieult  lo  impute 
ive  the   external  one,  and  the  Oodi-«agur,    other  than  a  volcAuic  caii«e.  operating 
rhofw  outlet  ferms  ilie  Hairi^.     The  Pcshola  '  Iwally.  and  with    Ice  violence  and  i 
lay  be  called  the  jwrent  of  the  other,  although  ,  than   usujilly  attend  such    a   ph"" 
It  Is  partly  fe<^  by  the  minor  lake   at   tlie   villa    may  be   remarked,  iJiat   the   nei 
Suhailea-lti-bari. —  TixPs  Hajmiihan^  Vul.  it,    Oojein    is    particularly   subject    t.>    t 
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OODOMBOO,  T\H.  Oo4loomno,  Ti:i..  Ijnmna. 

OOnf.XJGA  MARAM  of  Wvnaad,     Ba&sia 

Higifolia,  Willif^. 

OODOOGOO,  Tam.  A  larjie  tree  oi'  Pal- 
lat,  wo<k1  of  a  rod  onlornr ;  used  for  ploughs 
id  building.— (?o^  Frifh. 

OODOO-JATI,  Bbxo.  Juslida  dentata. 

OODOOMBUR,  Bk>o.     Wild  fi 
lerata. 

OOD-S^VZ,  Hl\d.     a 
irn  ood. 

OODUMB.'VRRA,  Saks,     Ficiw  racomow. 

OODAYA,  SAXft.,  lo  arise,   from  ixit,  prep 
td  ava,  to  go 


•^,  Ficus  glo- 
censof  in   which  to 


from  the  alluvion  of  the  rivir  Hipp.t 
which  the  city  is  situated  :  and   the  s. 
M)ft  sinking  nature.     Whatever  ma?  : 
the  real  cause  of  the  eutaiitrt'j>lio  that  htid 
metropolis,  it  cannot  be  sup]>n^ed  th:it  the 
fiincies  of  hindoo  historians  would  Tuitfer  the 
iu  itself  highly  poetical  and   rt'inanuc, 
simply  told  ;  they  have  dresus^d  it  up  in  •  ml 
logical  allegory,  with   the   intervemioa 
gods.     'J'he  following  atory  of  the  occi 
is  accordingly  related.     Ou  one  ocouiai 
a«suni«d  the  form  of  a  shephenrs  boy, 
might   tlie   easier  steal   frt>nj  a  ganlcn 
pomegranate  bloasom  to  deck  the  dark 
of  his  chanuing  consort  Indrani.     The 


OODY    NAR,    Tam.     Acacia   !euconhl<ja.  i  ^^^^T'^^  ^'■^"^ 'j^'-'P^P'^'*^  "'/^^ 
^Rnmoa     tree    m   Snitl.ern    India.      The  i  ^"^  ^  ***'''' "*^  ^  ^"*  ^^  **>' ^*'  ^'- -^^ 


from  the  bark  arc  used  by  tlie  ftshornicn 
making  neta:  a  course  kind  of  cordage  ii 
lioadc  from  it, 
T,  Dut.  Fruit. 

!AL,  that  which  is  apit  out  after  chew- 
Ig  betel-leaf.  Oogal  dan,  a  npittoon. 
OOGHAl.  liiND.   Oo^ha  luaiam.  Tax.  8u1- 
lora  pereica. 
OOGOORASSA,  SiNOH.    Flacourtia  eiapida, 
V3^..  If   ^  A, 

'  A.Saxs.,  from  oogra^fear- 

I3i  .  -,  wrtilhful. 

lAi-,  a  tivr  in    K:U'yw-ir.   ri.«es   in   lat. 

injT.  T^»*  r»iv'     f:  h  i"  T  rirnutoiw,  but 

ogucs  into 

.  length  75 
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a  hymn, 

"  Th«  r^fkK'4's  iteft?iint»  who  those  fzlowlu^ 

Hopeful  of  rubiixl  {ruit,  huj  foctor'd  long. 

Soia'd,  and  with  cordn^;*^  fltroag, 

Shftckl'd,  thp  gvMl  who  gave  liim  nhowcrsL 

titraight  from  t^ev^n  wind;*  inimortAl  gcnU 

Vanma  green,  -whom  Tonmy  wiirea  obay  ; 

Bright  Vahni,  flaming  liki*  Ih"  Umit  nf  dtti 

Euvera.  nought  by  all,  en 

Marut.  who  bids  the  viiii ..    , 

Utero  Ylmlt^  ruthless  iudno  I  uoid  Isa  cold  ; 

With  Nairrit,  miMly  klil. 

Tli4y>  with  thu  ru't'ly  lliu«h  that  pointataia 

Rend  hiif  vain  bau<l^  asunder. 

Til*  exulting  god  resuino-*  hi-*  th,,iunnd  ey«9k 

Four  arms  divine,  'iging  djM.^ 

His  *•  robw  oi'  '  are  the  «*• 

ncsiont  and  varialdc  cloudy  with  which  h«(dl^ 
firmament  perMmified)  is  clad  aa  witH  a  p0^ 
menl  bespangled  with  a  thousand  rrm,  m^ 
\  210 


Kelaart,  have  also  ^ven 
name  sttbj<jct  Irum  which  it  is  known  that  a 
ctiriotiA  t'uct  tniiy  be  tleJtioeiif  vix.,  that  ihc  same 
bird's  nest  varie-s  at  tinw^  in  different  parts  oC 
the  country,  when  the  great  extent  and  varied 
physical,  seasonal  and  climatic  t'eatiu'efl  ot'our 
Indian  empire  are  taken  into  con<«ideration. 

What  varied  and  touching  instances  of  craft 
and  devotion  does  not  the  inatvrnjil  vropy* 
prompt  tor  the  concealment  ami  pn-Jtorvation  of 
the  callow  briMxi  either  from  uiitural  enemiea 
or  iVoni  unlbre.-'cei^  jn-ril*,  and  nowhere  can  we 
ItK>k  lor  mure  ple^wing  iii<«UitiCf4  o(  neli'-denial 
than  among  binU  engn>^ed  in  tending  their 
egifs  or  y^'ung.  TbJs  has  ever  been  a  tUvourit* 
and  adruired  fliibjeot  writh  poexs  and  lovers  of 
nature,  who  will  nut  fail  to  accept  in  a  far  wider 
itense,  than  originally  attached  lo  ihem,  the 
hnc*  of  Flaccvi» : 

"  Non  foTox 
Hoctor  vel  act*r  Dotphobiis  grnvofl 
Kxcepit  ictns  pro  jtu'licis 
Conjiigibus  puoriaquo  primus." 

At  nn  time  too,  are  more  concliuiive  proofn 

displayed  by  the  brnic  creatimi  of  intollectnal 

pur  are  the  same  as  the  fish-pro- 1  power,  th:iu  by   birda  engaged  in  the  duties  of 

.,:-.. ..inoiia  shales  'd'  Kola.     The  Kola  i  incubation.  If  rejwon  bo  defined  in  terms,  their 

that   reTrartietl    the   researches   of   Drs.    actions  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  will  be  found 

r  and  Bell,  wcr«  pronounced  by  Sir  P. 

to  be  true  (JoHtic  forma,  and  probably 

«  »ge  of  the  Liaa  ;  between   Nngptir  and 


aA  NEEI^MANEE.     $aw8.,     from 

:  i  !-inr.  nila,  blue,  and  mani.  a  jewel. 

.     i  river  ucar  the  Mirzapo«:ir  canton- 

.A    JAMOON,    Dpt.     Calyptranthefl 
)phvllifoIiiL,   H'i7W.,  Su'a.tz. 
tONt*  BATTOU  TOUTUNG,  ace  Rigas 

>K*  Bkig.     Saccharumoffichmrura.  Lirm. 
►KTA,  Sfcxs.,  »polcen,  from  vaeh,  to  Rpenk. 
►LA.  HiXD.     Saccharum  cyUndricum. 
ILAK«  the  Baggage  boat  ot*  Bengal.     See 

rt*ASSA,  a  river  near  Bhowndy  in  norlh- 

ican. 
lU,  hurs  of  ateeU  fabricated  from  the  vui- 
(jncu  tJie  cruciblb. 

^LITE,  in  Ti'nlnry  ft  rocTi,  al«oa  geological 
!  a  question  whether  the 

kbejjrics  s  and   laminated  sand- 


ifte   Upper  Siindstone   Una  the  u«fual 
hftn  '  '    Ne  lower   laminated  beds  thp 

remaiiw,  there  i*  a  district 
Mau^Mii  .IS  the  centre   ^aixty   mile--?  S.  of 
ir^  »wb*»re  the  superior  Randstone  i»  less 
did  the  inferinr  or  laminated  bed* 
fty  iron  of  a  deep  briok-red.     In 
It*  the  remains  of  reptiles,  fishea 


to  fulfil  ilK-MU  teraiB.     Milton  making  Eve  ad- 
dress the  aerpent,  suys  : — 

'*  What  miy  thU  metm ?  liingiinf:;e  of  man  pn- 

nounceil  f 
By  toui^jiie  of  brute,  an't /i'UHfTff^c/w^ expressed; 
The  llvAt  «t  lB.**t  of  thosif  I  thoui^ht  rhMiied 
To  b4*a»ts,  whom  H^vl  ou  their  creiiUou  day. 
(^rontod  iiiiUe  to  all  nrticuh\lo  ftound 
The  latter  I  denuir,  ior  in  thnir  IooUp 
Much  rfifuoff^  and  in  their  wctions,  oft  appeaM." 

There  arc  thre*'  ways  wld>'h  may  be  adapted 

for  emptying  an  e;'g  accoi-diaj  to  its  size  and 

raca  predominate,  while  the  few  i  the  amount  of  incubation  it  haa  received.     All 

b!c«   that  are  found,  are  generally  very  |  eggs  when  fresh  or  only  slightly  incubated  may 

t  from  ihoae  occurring  in  other  pans  of  i  be    blown   after   a   manner,   now    to   be    de- 

terrilory.     The  -ikull  of  a  Lab)Tia-    scribed,  but  some  care  and  careful  handling  are 

-.pfi   Bradiy":'|«  laticepei  by   Owen    required  to  succeed  with  8tich  e^ga  as  of  the 

'  for  It  a  Trixs^ic  or  even  Carboni-  |  English  wren  or  Indian  p;dm-«iiril\.     The  ordi- 

i^.  .  mu  the  ploniifulne.4*  of  scales  of  [  nary  mode  is  to  make  a  hole  at  both  ends,  but 

id  fi«hcA  forbi'ls  us  lo  atsi^rn  a   more    alYer  deciding  on  the  proper  spot  which  is  best 

thou  the  .l(u**iA5ic  ;  iwui  the  con-    an  oval  hole  must  be  made  in  the  aide  varying 

with  the  size  of  the  egg.  and  on   holding  the 
hole  downwards   the  ccmtcnts  are  easily   eva- 
cuated by  blowin;jj  into  the  egg  through  a  line 
[pointed  blow  pipp,  the  lip  of  whii-h  i?  just  ia- 
tr'xluttMl  within   the  shell.     The  operation   is 
neat    and  eH'eotuat   but  a  violent  blast    miLst 
not  be  att.^mpted,   liA  in   that   ca^e   the  3'olk, 
may  cause  a  momentary  ubt^truction  and  tlie 
dff^  explode  trom  the  prc^aure  of  the  confined 
]  air  wUli.     Neither  should  the  hole  be  made  too 
.-. -lurini^  the  years  I  large,  as  the  air  will  then  find  too  ready  an 
s  on  this  subject,    exit  and  fail  to  expel  the  last  |wrtion  of  the 
■  i  of  Find   D^dnti    content*.     The   empty  shell   should   then  be 
<lr  liange.     Layard    immersed  in  water  and  ttUcd,  Vj^  fex  e!Oca,toAV;- 
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oidahlc,  not  that  the  \agpore  la- 

icr  than  the  a,^e  we  have 

ii.  in  India,  the  Labyrin- 

-  ootue  down  to  a  more  recent 

'pr.      Yht:  vegetable  remaiuj* 

1   lateralo,  T/oniop- 

I-,  Knnrria,  l^'pido- 

irm,  Entomo^traca 

ia  verticillata. 
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ing  the  air  with  the  blow-pipe,  this  will  effec- 
tually clean  tlie  interior,  and  the  lost  remains 
of  moisture  may  be  absorbed  on  blotting  paper. 
The  interior  should  then  be  washed  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  spirits.  A 
common  six-penny  hniss  blow-pipe  answers 
perfectly  for  this.  When,  however,  the  in- 
cubation has  lasted  a  long  time,  a  gixxl  plan  is 
to  extract  tlie  contents,  by  means  of  a  pin  bent 
into  a  hook.  This  is  a  tedious  operation  which 
is  merely  mentioned  in  case  of  any  rare  egg 
requiring  to  be  so  treated.  A  third  plan  an- 
swers well  for  all  cgga  of  a  large  or  medium 
size,  when  well  incubated,  A  moderately-sized 
liolc  must  be  made  in  the  cgga  and  the 
more  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  got  rid 
of.  They  should  then  be  wiped  clean  and 
placed  in  a  shallow  pan,  when  in  a  few  days 
the  maggots  of  the  ftesh-fly  will  consume  the 
contents.  They  will  then  only  re<|uire  to  be 
w^iushed.  The  best  mode  of  packing  moderato- 
nizcd  eggs  in  store  is  in  wooden  boxes  with  saw 
da-^t,  after  clot*ing  the  holes  in  the  shells  witli 
their  jMiper.  Tin  Imxes  are  not  gencrnlly  to  be 
trusted,  at  least  when  travelling,  as  with  such 


Buteo  canescens,  Hodyson^  HU.  March 
4th.  2-3.  O.  P.  2-00— 1-06;  219-1 
Greenish  white,  or  white,  blotched  with 
claret  brown,  vary  greatly.  Nest  largi 
trees,  sticks  lined  with  cotton,  rags,  &c., 
daubed  witli  mud. 

Lanius  lahtora,  Lahtor  (generic).  Bl 
4th,  April  4th.  5.  O.  P.  I'OO— 0*80. 
greenish  white,  blotched  and  ringed 
yellowish  gray  and  neutral  markings, 
much  in  intensity  and  colour.  Nest  oft 
lined  with  cotton  or  wool  and  usually  plac 
stitf  thorny  bushes. 

Lanius   erythronotus.   May   lat,  4th. 
B.  O.  P.     0-88— 0-81  ;  0*J3— 0-68.    \ 
or   pale  greenish    white   sUghtly   ringed 
spotted  with  yellowish  gray  and  neutral, 
oi*  roots,  coarse  gi'ass,  rags,  cotton,  Ac, 
with  fine  grass  and  placed  in  forks  of  tree 

I^anius  hardwickii,  May  Ist,  4th,  June 
3-4.  O.  P.=:li.  O.  P.  0-80— 0-(;4 ;  0-87-J 
0*73 — 0*55.  Colour  same  as  L.  eryihroi 
also  creamy  or  yuIIowi»h  white,  sfwttcd 
darker.  Nt-'st  compact  in  forks  of  I 
trees ;  otit^side  fibmus  stalks,   Ixunid  wit! 


tender  charges  ct>miiiittcd  to  their  care  a  littk*    or  spider  web   and   covered  with   lichei 


smash  goes  a  great  way,  as  he  has  ruefully 
learned  from  experience.  Small  eggs  travel 
well-itacked  in  some  soil  nests  as  tluwe  of 
*'  Lanius'*  with  a  little  w^(k>1  and  placed  hi 
Avo<xlen  boxes.  Small  tin  boxes  fitted  into  trays 
in  a  wooden  Ih>x  are  also  very  handy,  but  arc 
not  i-eadily  got  wull-mado  in  India.  The  fol- 
lowing are  tlic  commoner  forms  in  the  abbre- 
viations used : 


cocotms  imitating  a  weatlu-red  structure; 
lined  with  fine  grass  and  vegetiible  down. 

Corvuscorax,  Dom  kak,  Doda,  January, 
ruary.  4.  O.  P.  1-70— 1-30.  Dirty  sapj 
blotched  with  blackish  brown  ;  also  pale 
siKttti'd  with  greenish  brown  and  neutral. 
offiticks,  diflicult  to  get  at,  placed  in  well  s 
od  trees  or  boles  in  cliffs. 

Corviis  spleudeus,  Ktiwa.     June  4th. 
P.      1-42—  1  -O.') ;    ]  •4i  I— 0-l» '> ;     1  'ot>— 
1*70 — 0*!)7.     Clear  bluish  greiMi,  s|Mitted 
blackish  brown,  size  and  colour  variable. 


0.  oval,  O.  r.  ovjito  p\Tifonn, 
U.  ().  !)lunt  ovftU  B.  O.  P  blunt  ditto  ditt- 
r.  O.  iwinted  ditto,             L.  O.  P.  li.iigdittoditlo 

L.  O.  lonK  ditto,  H  <).  I*,  rouixl  ditto,        ,  ,  ,  .  , 

R.  ().  round  ditto,  K.  round  witli  nouie  mi- ;  a  neat  but  slight  cup  ot  twigs  and  roiits«] 

P.  pyriforia,  nur  comliinatioiis.         |  in  medinni-sized  tree".     Columba  inten 

Gyps  benLiilensis,  (iid  Girij.  M:irol»  1st,  2nd.  I  Kabulcr.  March,  April,  May,  June,  July. 

1.  O.  P.     3-3«— 2(i2.  Dull   white.     Nest  !  O.^B.    O-   1-03— 1-04  ;    1-43— M7. 
of  sticks  and  twigs  ;  in  large  trees.  |  white.     Nest  none,  or  only  a.  lew  twigs  in 

Neophron  )»ercn(»plenw,  Safcd  diHla.  March 
3rd.  2.  L.  O.  2r>3— 1!)0  ;  2-7r»— 1h4.  l*ale 
1»rownish  red,  thickly  blot<h<'d  with  dark 
brownish  red.  Nest,  a  few  twin's  jtlaccd  in 
holes  of  cliffs  and  diliimlt  to  approa<'h. 

Ilaliajtus  g;»lliciLs?  llurra  ludi.   March  2nd, 
4lh,  April  2nd.     1.   B.  0.=L.  P..  O.     2-7<S— 
2-13;  2-67 — 2-30  ;  3-1  !S— 2-30.     JNirc  wliile, 
with  wnnetimes  a  few  sjtots  of  brjmn.     Nest  |  Pure  wliite. 
of  sticks  in  large  trees.  j  and  biwle'. 

Circactus  gallicu*,  Cho^a  ludi.  March  2nd.  Turtur  huniilifl,  April,  May,  June,  A 
l.O.  2-41)— I'iX.'.  White  with  a  few  minute  '  2.  1».  ().=U.  O.  0-ii3— 0-74  ;  1-02- 
lirown   specks.     Nest  of  twigs  and   sticks   in  I  Pure  white.  Nest,  a  few  twigs  in  low  buis 

Iwpgc  trees.  I  i»'^*'''*' 

|]^1uiq]S  tccsa,  Tnnnti.     AjiHl  2nd.     4.  <).  I      l*avn  cristatns,  Mohr  nianjur,    June, 
p,  i-eo — 1*5<»;  M>3— !•.'>(».    Pure    *>.  P.=n.  o.  P.   Clear  brownish  cnam  c 
nlnmbecMis  while.     Nc^t  small,  ol'i  Nrst,  a    more  bole   in    the  ground  in    dJ 
.  near  rtiliivatiou.  t  stony  places  in  the  hills. 
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in  wall'',  buildings,  elilfs,  »S:c. 

Turtur  risurin.-*,  Pandnk.  April  3rd, 
1st,  September  1st.  2.  l'.0.=ll.<).  1-21- 
Purc  white.  Nest,  a  few  twigs  in  low 
and  bushes. 

Turtur  sonogalensis,  (Jhughu  (gci 
March,  April,  May,  June,  August,  Scpte 
2.  P.  <).=r..  O.  Ml— 1>!#2  ;  l-2t.>- 
Ncst,  a  few    twigs   in   Km 
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ppnit'crriana,  Jim.     April  Ul,  ^fay, 

kr.  9.  l*.=U.  P,    1'29— l*o;S.    Clear 

Cii^ur.    A  Utile  ^rruas  in  a   Iiole  in  tlic 

lly  ft1iclt«red  hy  a  biuh :  or   in 

AaiiiiOfAidix  Iwiiliarm,  Susi.     April,  Ma^, 

12.   ?.=0.    i\     l'4tJ— 1-00.     Clciir 

'ir.     A  aligUt  hoUuw  among  »tuncs 


lakor,  ChtiUr.     April.  May.    12. 

I'.     YflK»widh  white  or  bruwnidii 

culour,  tiuutly    ringcU   anil  si»tictJ  >vif)i 

A  lew   leaved  on  givuud   uiKler 


X  sykcsii  ?   Uailer  (Taigoor,)  Aixg^t 

5.  R.  P.   Pale  gray  clcecly  frt'cklcil  with 

■hrc,   with  a  tew   doteofneii- 

vviih  deep  reddinh  bruwai  vr 

aiul- f.      Nwt,   u   Utile   j/raas   lionip 

intl  u  fi;w   hairs   on  ground    in    field  ul* 


ni-  fnppiatus,  T*>ta  (generic.)    May, 

1-25 — I-O-'j.     Pure  white. 

Ktid  in  hok'»»  in  wall,  trees  and 

hauhi  ID  cumiJAiiy  wilh  culuuihu  inUr- 

fitwmi*  c»rulijccphala,  March  3rd.     4.  5. 

r    Ma_0-1>5;  I'lT— 0-y3.   Pure  white. 

holaH  in  iTLea. 

■  iA  Icucolis,  iJulhul  (j^t'nwiu.)  Mny, 

.     4.0.  P.      Oill— Ot>4.     White 

••I  with  clarol  rod.     Nc.-*t,  ii  nciil  cup 

lit-  tihrcfl  ill  baihes. 


E 


!ft.  o. 


notxw  iKin^Iirriiiif*,  May,  Juno,  July, 
p.  i>*57 — tj-{\'J.  Dii'i'i  pink,  bintchrd 
irvt  red.  Nc«t  Himilar  to  No.  :i3. 
res  trUtis,  Afaitta,  Juno.  .5.  <>.  P. 
■•o.  I'nle  blnidi  jj^rf^rn.  N(.*sts,  ront.i 
rubbuh,  in  trued  or  })ulL*ji   in  huiLsc 

tlicrc9  gingiunn!!!,  Gang-mainn.     M.iy 

8.  O.  P.    P(I8— 0-81.    Clear  ^'rc'C'nir«li 

a    hold  in  the  «und  nt  the  end  uf 

into  a  iteqi  buiik^  niuny  iwiia  in 


Cyp-clutf   affinis  ;    AInibil  (gr-norir.)    April,  i 
w,  Jun«.  Anjrn-t,  S^JteiulKT.     *>.  P.     O'ito 


pMrr  «?ii!»',     N.'<i,   light  slTiiw  and 

■  lfi'r;Uierj^  oriiouseM 

I    jnitt.**!  ttii^'otlu-r.  si/f 

,  si^iiL'  have  i<iri;>  nwk-*,  othcrji  are 

>  without  any.  Sef*ind  ncsta  are  Ic-w 

idt.     'J'he  ia-^idc  i:t  not  lined  and 

.  .,:irae  card  bixirl. 

rli»  sinensis   Febrmiry  Sn].     4.  O.  P. 
•iH.     PuTK  whittf.    Newt  of  gra.'w  lined 
Urn  plairol  at  the  end  of  a  galkry  in 
Uink. 

indtvu  May  2nd.     4.  0.  P.     M7 
■U'75.     Piii-c  white  with  a  few 
Nc9t  a  ntat  cup  ^f  wuveu  gra^,  ] 
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attached  hy  llic  side  to  a  bough  of  some  fruit 
tree. 

Dicrurus  macrocerctis,  Japul  Kalchil,  Mny, 
June.  4.  O.  P.  1-08— 0*7:3.  Dirty  reddish 
while  spotted  with  red  ;  coloura  vary,  in  w»tne 
thesuwU  seem  to  have  run,  aa  ink  rlo*s*  on  damp 
paper.  Neat  a  neat  shallow  cup  of  rootH  and 
stalks  in  ba<ihcs. 

PiLscter  doincalic;i8,Churci5,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July.  6-0.  O.  P.  O'^S — 
U-(>5 ;  0-S2— 0-01.  White si^tte*!  and  bhttehed 
with  hi'owriish  black  or  browui.-<h  «lilte  bloich«?d 
with  deep  brown,  colour  varies  much.  Neat  a 
loose  structure  of  grniffi  and  feathers,  in  trees 
or  houses. 

Malacocercus  cautlatiw,  Sor.  March,  April, 
May.  June,  Augiwt.  4-5.  O.  P.  L.  O.  P.  0*84 
— 0-GG  ;  1-04— 0-60  ;  U-75— 0-o5.  Clear 
greenish  blue,  Nwi  a  loa^c  but  deep  cup  i>f 
grass  and  twig?  ia  bushes  in  jungle  or  garden. 
The  first  size  is  common,  tlie  tiecond  and  ilurd 
nieu.^urcmentB  were  from  egg^  of  one  nest. 

Uxylophus  nielanolcucuH.  (Identified  by 
Mr.  Hlyth)  Augiwt.  !.  R.  O.  0-Kl— 0*SI. 
Deep  greenish  blue.  This  eviileutly  ]>aruditi- 
cal  egg  wua  taken  from  the  nest  of  Malacocer^ 
ens  caudatus  containing  four  ordniary  eggs 
wliich  it  closely  resembles  in  colour,  tliough  iia 
forui  indicates  it^  panwitical  character. 

Gnlcrida  criatata,  Cluindnl.  March  4th, 
May  3nl.  4.  O.  P.  O'SS— O-tJO  ;  0-82— U-R4. 
Yellowish  white  nniformly  freckled,  witli 
^n-nyisii  yclluw  and  neutral.  Nest,  a  little  ]^:l^ 
in  a  liole  in  the  ground. 

Thanniolia    canibamfli^,    Jimma    (generic.) 
April  2n(l.     4.  P.  O.  P.  0*7!' — U-UO.   Greenish 
wliite  ringwl  and  (*[»otttMl  wilh  pale  re<hlL-*h  ami 
a  little  neutral.     Nest,    loose   grass  and  bits  of 
snake's  skin  in  holes  in  the  aides  of  nuUas. 

Ncctarinia  Jisiatiea,  May  4th.  O.  1\    0*06 — . 
0-47.     Graj^-i:?!!    white,   lieckled  .and   ringc 
with  cineritioiis  gray.     Nest,,  a   neat  purse  o 
vegoUibre    fibre     and   down     suspended    fr«nn' 
some  small  bough  anil  mii.rtked  in  from  by  a  lV;Mr 
di-atl  leaves  loo:*i*ly  atI;ii.lK-.l  by  silk  tlireads. 

MunianuiUtbnriea,  May,  August,  Srpteml>«-r 
October,  DcL-crnher.  I2'I8=(:i5)  (),  p.  i>- 
— O'-Itj  ;  U-a4— 0-44  ;  ()•*;(>— O'oO.  '  |»ci 
white.  Two  pairs  of  binls  frequently  if  »i<j»t 
usually  are  employed  in  the  constructioii  of 
one  nedt  in  whieli  the  two  hens  cousecuti-vol y 
lay — so  the  s:unc  ne^t  hiw  sometimes  ii5  o^^, 
in  it  in  dilfercnt  stages  of  incubation — ii 
ofteu  clumsy  and  hastily  made — but  usually 
neat  domed  structure  of  line  ^a^  with  ohq 
oj)ening,  s<jmetimcs  prolonged  into  a  sh«^rt  do- 
llected  ticrk  partially  close*!  by  the  clastieity  ^^f 
the  Ktng  spikes  oi'  gra.s8  forming  it ;  .'"""ftiim^ii 
tiie  nest  is  a  simple  platform  of  gniss,  opc»u  ^^ 
each  end,  Imt  the  grass  ends  rurvo'l  ovot 
meet   at   the   top,   usually    \A\y.^i*\   "^   ^-^vo- 
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otten  very  couapicuomly  aud  close  to 
It  is  mucli  to  be  doubted  it'  ibe  eggs 
found  occasionally  in  October  and  December 
aie  h.itclted. 

Podiceps  philippeiisis,  I'andubi.  August. 
September.  5.  T.  O.  L.  P.  O.  1-50— 104; 
1*42 — 1*00.  Pure  wbite  ;  when  recently  laid, 
green  :  is  soon  soiled  brown  iu  tiie  nest.  Nest^ 
a  few  weeda  heaped  on  the  rank  vegetation  of 
jheela,  but  floating  and  tuuaUy  several  nests 
together. 

Gallinula  chloropus,  Au^rust  4th.  O.  P.  1-62 
— 1-15.  FinkiiiU  cream  or  gray  spotted  and 
slightly  ringed  with  deep  red-brown. 

Sareiophorus  bilobus.  Jithiri.  May  2nd.  3. 
?.=(:).  P.  1-63— M9.  Ne^t  «•*  Podiceps 
philippensis  eggs  also  atained  by  nest ;  creamy 
yellow  or  stone  colour,  il»ickly  spotted  and 
blotched  with  blackish  brown. 

Ardeola  teucoptera.  Kj;;1»  (generic.)  June 
4th.  6.  fi.  P.O.  1*64— MB.  Pale  green. 
Nest  of  loose  sticks  in  trees. 


Kashmir  Notts. 

Tinunculus  alaudanus,  Shikra.  April  3rd. 
6.  B.  O.  P.  l-tt8— 1-:;3;  l-ol  — IlV.  Pale 
reddish  brown,  freckled  and  blok-Ued  with 
brownish  red.  Nest,  bolo  in  ^arai  wall  o( 
'i*hanna,  S.  of  Baranegala^SUahabad  and  valley 
generally. 

Milvus?  Hnteo,  April  4th.  2.  O.  P.21f)— 
1-80;  2-40 — 1*77.  Nest  and  eggs  as  in  plains 
(Buteo  caneaoen.s  ante.) 

Corvus,  smalt  black  hill  crow.  April  3rd. 
4.  O.  P.  1-70— 1-20;  1-UO— l-2r».  Grocn 
spotted  with  brown,  valley  generally.  Nest 
placed  in  '*  Chinur*  aud  dilhuult  tret's. 

Oirxnis  monedula^  M^y  1st-  4.  5.  'i.  O.  P. 
L.O.P.  l-2t>-0fl9;  1-45— lO'i;  100—100. 
Pale  clear  bluish  green ;  dotted  and  spotted 
with  brownUh  black.  VuUey  generally;  in 
boles  of  rockx,  beneath  rooti*,  and  in  tall   trees.  | 

Slurnus   vulguris,  Jil^iri.     May   2nd,  3rd. 
O.  P.     1*15 — 0*85.     pale  dear  bluish   green,  i 
Valley  generally  ;  in  hole^  of  hrid^'p^,  tall  trees,  I 
&c.,  in  company  with  Corviw  nt'^iiediila.  i 

Acridotheres  tri«ti^,  April  3rd.  Nentand  eggs 
plains,  l^iiuiri  and  lower  hilU  genifraJly. 
kbit  chuknr.  May  3rd.     Nusmauu  on^the  i 
-ba^r.i ;  i'k"--^  a«  ante.  ' 

rcaonoi'  V  April  4th  at   Bliimba. 

May  2nd  at  ■  ■  i.     Svil  and    e^jk's   '^  ni 

plainii  ante  N.».  Si*  I 

liirutulo  ru!itica,  May  2nd.  4.  h.  O.  p. 
0*83 — 0*53.  Pave  whii..-,  ii.«.Ut'd  wiih  bright 
rtddUb  bf«>wn  ;   VuH'-V   i-On..r  i!Iv.      Ne«t  Under  I 
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together.     A  depression  in  soft  farth  beot 
a  rook  near  B'aragori,  valley  generallj. 

Anas  bosohas.  May  Ist.  L.  O.  P.  8^ 
1'55.  Dirty  white  with  a  tinge  of  rctlai 
green  near  Snpeia,  vaJley  of  Caahmir. 

Podioe[x9  cr  [status  ?  May  2nd.  5.  0. 
2*53 — 1*51,  Pure  white  :  when  recently 
pale  green.  \Vata  lake.  Nest,  a  heap  aim 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  bat  i 
nected  to  reed»,  &c.  I 

Podicepa  philippenais,  May  2rui.  5. 1 
1*40—1*00.  Pure  white.  Wala  Uk«,  Ki 
Podiceps  cristatus.  i 

Fulica  atra,  May  2nd.  8.  L.  O.  P.  J-] 
l'4iX  Pale  brownish  gray,  dotted  with  ni 
black.  Wala  lake.  Nest,  pieces  of  dried  ( 
abont  6  inches  long,  piled  together  amon| 
and  floating  on  the  water. 

Gallinula  chlnropus,  May  2nd.     O.  P. 
—1-26;   1-57— Ml.     P:ile   gray  or  td 
gray   dotted  and  spotted    with   deep  rtl 
brown.    Nu^L,  a  few  weeds  heajwd  on  lb* 
among  reeds. 

Centn>pus     rufipenni*.      Monghj 
August.  4.0.   1-30— 1-09;   l'i7— 1' 
while  :  nest  placed    in  dense  tree*,  a  ne^ 
loose  structure  of  twigR  domed,  and  with 
ture  m  the  side  lined  with  dried  levc*. 

Cy|i«eliis   alfini.s,   Mongliyr,   May,  Jow 

0.  P.  0'D0~0*5(i.    Piirewhitr-;   r'^" 
in  a  former  paper.  Mr.  Layard,   ■ 
cribesitaA  building  a  mud  nest  in  Ccymn 
annals  for  1H53.  ago  311). 

Milviw ftter, ('al<*utta,  OcUibpr  4th.  3, 
2"2l  — 1*08.  (irecnish-white.  spotted  andb 
ed.with  pale  reddish  bri^wn  ;  neel  o^l 
bulky,  plitced  in  UiU  trees.  , 

Gyps  bengalensis,  near  Dci^rhur.  Not< 
4th.'  I.  O.  P.  3  20—2-52.  Pure  what*. 
ofstick.s,  u^untly  small  fnr  thesizeoftfad 
and  pliK'ed  at  the  tnp  of  cotton  t7V«»orfl 
very  dillicult  \o  ascend. 

Buccros  cavalus,  Tenaaserim,  F'-^r's»-» 

1,  O.  P.     2-(;5i— 1-2*8.     Pure   » 
measurement  iif  an  e^'g,  indt-htod  :••  ■  ni» 
kell,  who  wa»  fortunate  enough  to  rutwir 
female  on  the  ne«i.     In  botes  of  tf. 

the  female    U  built  in  with   mud 

as  observed    by   t'apt.  Tickell    (p.   -^J, 

Bupcro*  subrufioolJis,  Tcnaasorim,   F*li 
3rtl.  3.1).  P.  2  20— liVi.     Piir-   • 
ol   incubation  said  to  he  similar  i  > 

Hakyoi)    «ntvriir-ii<U,    Mcr;;m,    Munh 
.5.  H.  ()'.     1-20-1II3.     Pure  whiu-. 
1  \  fcri  iu  a  ^tiff  biink.  near  a  n»ad. 

Hiilcyoii  gurial,  Mqnghyr,  June  4l 


rpil  with  mud.  I  HK* — 1-02.     Pure  white,.  Gallerjr 


4 


I  ly  3ra.  4.  O.  P.  0-y5— 

^  *vly  'iuttcdand  ringed  witli 

and  grjyiih   neutral  mingled    ttom 
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McTOfjs  ervthrrxiephalus  Mergui,  Msrd 

5.  tS.  P.  t).   0-84— 0-70.    Pure   whxtr.  0 

I  to  7  feet  in  lengtJi.  ta  suft  aao(i| 


It  ent-  iind 

ilea   run-  ^Hy. 

\y9  wri^ntalis,  Monghyr,  June  Srd. 

'20—0-90.  Pale  diriy  green  much 
ill  rpiHu*h  brfiwn.  }I:t(l  luii  one  c^g 
id  ihe  man  reported  ti>»r  crow's  egg» 

nest, 
mfipennis.  Monghyr,  *'  MahoVa," 

"  J\m<.%   AuguK!,     4.   O.     1-30— 

'• — I'il.     I'urft  whiTu  :  nest   |i!arod 

«,  aneatltut  Itxisc  strucUiii-ut'twigtt 

with   Aperture   in  the  side :  1in<id 

bnbiaienai«^    Monjjhyr,  June    3rcl, 

y.     H.  L.    P.     0-80— U'45.     I*ure 

I   of  vegetable  dowu,  with    a  few 

|Iutinat«<l  with  muciu  to  the  frond 
tw, 

"olminntns,  TenfWFfrim,    Fob.  Srd. 

ur.  xVarch  4th.  O.  P.  1-6(5— 1-15. 

rwn,    inncli   blotched    with  brown, 

Ur  pla'^ed  in  tall  trees. 

rn-5*    tritsttH.    Mon^liyr,    June      Ist. 

r  3rd  (i'nd  brood.J  5.  O.  P.  1-20— 
^^feen.  Nest  in  trer^  or  boles  in 
^Hnnd  rubbish. 

contra,    Monghyr.    May  -"^rd,  June 

April  1st.   o.  o.  P.  'j-10— o-e^^. 

^rven.     Seat  of  gnws  and  twigs  in 


at  a  small  '  of  "  Snags"  projecting  some  4  feet  above  the 


water. 

Hirundo  sineiiitis  ;  Salween  R.,  January  2nd. 
4.  O.  P.  0-ti2— 0-4rt.  J*ure  white.  Neat  of 
gmiw  and  lined   with  feathers. 

Pycnonotiw  bsernnrrbous ;  Monghvr,  June 
4th.  3.  O.  P.  0-90— 0-6S.  Nest  'and  egp) 
like  P.  bengalenffls,  previoiwly  described  ;  eggs 
not  no  quite  so  highly  coloured. 

Neotnrinia  flammnxillaris  ;  Tavoy.  February 
1st.  2.  O.  P.  o-.5*J— 0-43.  Pale  greenish, 
spprkled  with  gmyish  ash.  Xest.  a  nent  purse, 
in  a  lime  tree  (Citrus),  like  N.  asiatica. 

Macrophvgia  leptogrammica ;  Darjilinp, 
July  2nd.  6._(1?)  |.4l>— 0-f»8.  Dirty  white  ; 
nest,  a  few  Htick.*. 

Franoolinus  ?inensi.4  ;  vnr.  Phayrei  ;  Burmnh, 
June  4ih  (Miatoh).  4.  R.  P.  1'40— M5, 
Uniform  greeniwh  cream  ;  on  the  ground. 

Tuniix  ocellntus,  Mnnghvr,  June  Ist.  4. 
R.  P.  O-^H— f»'74.  YelWish  gray,  closely 
freckled  with  dark  yellowisth  gray,  blotch^ 
with  deep  reddish  umber  with  a  few  dots  of 
neutral :  on  prouud. 

Glareola    lactea,     Tenassterim,    ^larch    3rd. 

B.  P.  (8?)     1-01— 0-Sl.     r>u5ky  bufl;  ringed 

and  spotted  with  obsctire  neutral   and   irregu- 

j  larly  linetl   with  yellowish   brown.     On  chura 

and  river  sand-banks, 

j      (Kdjcnenius  crepitans.   Dpoghur,  April   Ist. 
rcuff  bengalensis,    Monghyr,  June    2.  O.  P.  1-SO — 1"35.  Pale  stone-colour  or  yel- 
l-gobria."  "Gogoi."     6.  B.  O.-  ]*.  '  lowish  crt»am.  blotched   with  deep  red  browTi. 
Deep  bluish  groeu.   Nest  of  twigs  |  ()u  gruund  in  Sid  jungle. 

Hoploprerusven!rali3,Tenas5ierTn,  March  3rd. 


I  liU-iihe*. 

reus    caudatus.    Monghyr,     June, 
P.     Nest  and  eggs  previously 


Q^li 


Hmcea.  Darjilinp,  July  2nd. 
.  O'ft — O'on.  Deep  dull  olarct  red, 
;er  band  at  broad  end.  Nest,  a  deep 
:  of  bamboo  l^.•ave:^,  inside  tinevege- 
1,  Uned  with  featliers. 
kos  longicAuda,  Darjiling,  August 
,  May  1st.  4.  O.  P.  (.)iil— 0-4o. 
irhit(%  dotted  with  pale  reddish. 
It  cop  of  fibre  and  vegetable  down 
a  single  leaf,  which  is  secured  by 
fibre  :  so  as  to  envelop  \tA  cntrtinoe 
I  and  beneath  the  Stalk,  the  leaf 
in  admirable  pentroof  to  the  nest. 
bin  cambaiensis,  Monghyr,  April 
8nl.  3.  4.  O.  P.  0-64,  Greenish 
ped  and  spotted  with  pale  reddish, 
Ipyls  of  neutral.  Nest  rude  jn  boles, 
d  banks,  of  grass  and  nearly  always 

I  domicota,  Teuasaerim,  April  2nd. 
I  3.77 — 0-52.  White,  spotted  and 
I  mnber.  Nest  asaucer  of  mud,  inner 
I  iDota,  profusely  lined  with  feathers, 
ble  down,  attached  to  the  under  part 
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3.  P.  rOO^l-17.  Yelluwisii  stone-colour  or 
creamy  nankeen,  regularly  sf>otied  with  deep 
red  brown  and  sparingly  blotched  with  ueutral. 
On  sandbanks  in  tlie  river. 

Metopodius  indicus,  Monghyr,  -\ugtist.  L. 
O.  P.  V50— 0-97.  Clear"  brownish  ochre, 
strongly  lined  and  streaked  with  black.  Nest 
of  weeds  in  jheels. 

Hydrophttiunnus  cbirurgus,  Monghyr,  August 
2nd.  4.  P.  1-33— 1-10.  Clear  brownish  or 
greenish  bronze  :    nest,  weefls  in  jheels. 

Oiconia  leucocephala,  Deoghur,  June  4th. 
3,  P.O.  2-50— 1-yO.  Dull  white:  nest  of  sticks 
placed  in  tall  trc&s  usually  **  aimul,"  most  dilH- 
cult  to  a^end. 

Herodias  intermedia,  Monghvr,  July  Ist,  2nd- 
6.  O.  P.  I'Tft— 1-26  ;  1-94— 1'30.  Dull  green. 
Nest  small,  of  sticks  ;  in  company  with  "  Mai- 
nas"  and  Herodias  bubulcus  and  H,  garzetia. 

Herodias  garzetta,  Monghyr,  July  Ist.  C. 
O.  P.  1-45^1I4  ;  l-5tt— 111.  Dull  green. 
Ne.st  as  H.  intermedia. 

Herodias    bubulcus,    Monghyr,     June   Ist, 

6.  8.  P.  O  1-80— 1-30.  Very  pale  green  or 
greenish  white.     Nest,  as  H.  intermedia. 

Porzana  ph:enicuni,  Monghyr,  August   1st. 

7.  L.  0.  P.  P70— 110.  Dark bTovTva!diix«i^aa, 
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^o^l  of  unwU  'lit  jliL'cI*. 

G:illimil;i  liurnc^'iii,  Sull  Kango,  An;j;UH|  4\\\. 
run — ]*15.  ViiikUb  mam  or  jrrny,  Bjnttii^ 
Am]  riiigM  wiUi  i3cvi»itU  Uvwn.  Neat  ol"  wt'cUa 
in  jht'ilA. 

Dcnclrorv^Tia  aw^urco,  M«iu;;li)'r,  Au;.mj<l  1st.  '  OniMuli   nr   L'mnuiti,  n    nniuo    M 
8.  O.  P.      i-Sl  —  I'oO.     Creamy  white,  ncsl  of   Aiiiravatj.     The  ()<>mniwa(tc  o(  llel 


rajpuU, 
Willi  a  ;;r;in(!  Intiit.  IchJ  by  the  prii 
vjujAJiil  I'hK'tJs  wlieii  ihcy  ch;uc,  niiiy 
boar.— 7*>i/.     See  Uu:»:itit. 

OOMKAnTl,  a  uaiuc  ^Mvcu  to» 
in  tlie  ]Kiiih?ulu  of  ImliAibiiuIly, 


NcttnpiLS  ruromnnilelinniM,  Mnniihyr,  August 
O.  1'47 — l*l(».  Pure  wliile,  shell  very  thin 
The  nomenc  lature  u*e«l  alwve  is  ilorivod  ln>m    the   ci\^Q  ot*  the  ile^Tt   near   iJie 


the  hir^;est  eott«>n  iiiiirta,  another  Od 

Masxilipatam  i^ iaiiied  tur  iu  hutKUuJ 

CK)MK-K()T,  a  tnrrrc*»  in  a,  hu 


Vacanti,' 


was  tliu  retreat  of  the  cni[teror  IIi 

the  hirlh-placc  of  Akhiir,     See  Om 

OoML'U.  a  river  near  Nureiiigp 

IH)ML*K  (irOnmra  anj  .S«wmni, 

Sin<lli  from  tlie  IVamar   or  I'uiir  r 

lwx>t,H,  anil  found  n«iw   ehiefly   ha  i 

thou^'h  a  few  M\  ealknl  Oijuira  and 

tu  be  tiiiuid  in  Ji-jwiilmor  and  if\  ilio 

OOMUS,   Sixuii.      Viiia     viuiiSi 

(KJMUTWAliA,  in  a  hilly  and  ji 
rompri!>iiig^  OomutAvarrj,  ScnjJi;^  a, 
wari-a,  with  a  «caniv  iH»puUtion. 

OOMY  TAKtltl  MAItAM,  Tam. 
of  ibc  teak  or  Tt-ctona  ^'randid. 

OONA^IAKOO  u!sn  L'nali,Si3tair. 

CX>XA1;A  MAI:A,  Can.  Tamari 

OONDAII,  a  town  in  the  Uurdw 
of  lien^al 

OOLOO-NANTHUEK  MAUA,  € 
tiejtermuni  jiiimcilen*. 

OONOKV  OIL.  It.^  flourec  ia  wM 
Madras,  but  iiup{H)scd  to  be  a  tl«h  ot 
Lured  at  Malabar.  The  name  in  Bom 
over,  apjilied  toan  oil  obtained  from  th 
Ca]o|)hyIhnu  inojihyiluin,  ht  lini>ort 
Somali  eoaat,  and  m^d  ai*  n  stimulauC 
and  internally. — iSunmomW  DUt. 
OONOIE,  Maur.  talnpiiyllura, 
OONG-LAGXIYU,  Ijii*n,  Crtwj 
laicim,  (rroif, 

OOSM\i\U,  a  river neiir  Gwalior, 
OONN,  Gpz.,  II1.NU.     W«iol. 
(JOXNAY,  Tam.     A  wcKxI  of  Tini 
a  red  colour  ;  spoeific^rravily  0'92d. 
wtjod  used  for  wheelwriyUt*s  worki  1 
—VoL  /ViM. 
CKJXS,  Opz.     S*igar. 
OONT,  IIi^Ti.  Cajucl.  Oonukft-b* 
hair.     Oool  :ihah,  a  mohurrum  fai)ti 
tKJNTA  DllUOia.  a  jmish  in  J.m 
OOXL'M,  HLsnr   Abied  wrM.iai* 
OOPVDIKKK,  or  OoiK)daki,  S^ju 
cordi  folia. 

OOPAXA,  SAifs.     Asnrabttora, 
OOrA,  Saas.  Ab<:»ve,  imjxjrtiiig'  m 
Were  [  hence. 
'•  pro-  j      Oojtachara  cliaU,  Cnuu  nof*m  charv 
or  apriug   peraoiuiiLd,  is  '  aad  chala,  a  prctuucc. 


the  vnlnable  e^italn^o  of  birds  in  the  Miweuni 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  Mr.  Blylh  ;  a  work 
of  jrrcat  lnU^ir.  wJiieh  relloelw  the  utmost  eredil 
on  ita  author.  Kt>r  Hcientifio  purjio^-^,  a  collue- 
tiim  of  binU*  t^Trs  i^  only  vabmbU'  if  the  bird^i 
whicli  have  laid  them  he  aeeuraluly  kmiwii,  and 
bfl'<rc  the  egjrs  are  disturbed  iu  the  iicsts,  the  jwi- 
reni  bird  sliould  be  secured  or  shut.  Tiio  eiri^*  of 
llieSanw  nv  Gnwantifjono,  those  of  tho  bustard 
or  Ku]MMlutuH  Kdward^ii.aiid  tlio^o  of  the  water 
jJieatJuU  the  llydrophasianiM  .Vnieiisifi,  have 
well  nuirked  distinctive  character*  aa  eom|«irwl 
with  any  other  Indian  e^';:^. — SiMfs  on  the 
Nufijirntum  of  soinr  of  th4  commoner  binlx  of 
the  Utilt  llau*fr,  with  n  few  ntiJitionnl  fft»n 
KatJimirt  hff  W,  TUrofHiUlu,  Jimr.,  Idq,"  iu 
Ufn;f,  A.f.  Ntw.  Jour,^  Jan.,  Oct.  lSo5. 

OOUX).  liKs«.     Inipcrata  c)din*lrica. 

0<;»i.OOU)O-GAS.  Swan.  Machilus  ma- 
crantha. 

0()1/)\VA,  Srxnn,     Fenu/rreek  Poe<l. 

OOIX'T  KL  MUUL.  liK.vG.,  llixn.  Abtoiua 
au^tL«ia. 

(H)MAR.  a  caliph  who  succeeded  Mahomed, 
and  Abu-hakr,  He  seui  an  army  into  Siud. 
]{e  built  Ikisiumh  in  tlie  15th  year  of  the 
Hijra  If)  weure  the  trade  of  Sind,  Gtizerat 
and  India.  Persia  and  Arabia.  See  Khulif, 
Omar.  Abdullah,  Umar. 

<X)MAU,  a  river  tiear  Chdnwarra  in  Gur- 
rawa. 

OOMARI-KEEUAY.  T\m.  Salsola  in- 
diea, 

OOMBL'R,  PrK.     Ficus  ;:U.merata.  B^Mrh, 

0()ME  TKAK,Tam.,  of  Pal^liat.  w.vxl  t>f  a 
dark-hniw  n  colour  :  third-rate  leak. — Col.  Ft-ith 

(MJMGONG,  a  river  ncm-  Muphluug  in  C'hor- 
rapunji. 

IMOM-GON-YONG,  a  river  near  the  Co^ah 
bilk. 

OOMI  AIT,  a  pndde*o  of  the  hindooe.  Freya  i& 

the  SciindiiiavianpHidenA  of  love,  ami  Kreyr  iIjc 

•J'  Freya  \^  8Upp«nj*'d  to  l>e  the 

lioh,  theereaiive  juiwer  of  the 
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kt&ka,  fmm  oopa,  prep.,  and  pat,  to 
u. 

m  oopn,  and  pAtec,  lord. 

ra  oojja  and  mm,  to  p!(iy. 

,  from    oopa    and    saDghara, 


i 


fasting,  an  act  of  merit  among 


L,  firom  oopo,  importing  resemblance 

idegice,  niul  unga,  it  part. 
iSucs,,    from    oi»pii   and    m,   to 
B  by  the  prep.  a. —  WartTs  VUiv 
,  Vol.  ii,  />.  70. 

PBrax.     'Die    regular  monks 
Bonastrry,  who  arc  ruled  by  the 
iperior. —  i\tU,  p.  182. 
Gtti.,  Hnfn.  Auckiandia  custtu, 

.  Taj*.,  Tbl.     Salt-,  hence, 

PHkxo.    Rhlzophora  mangli. 
neer-mullee,  Dilivaria  ilicifolia. 
g:uui,   Tak.       Muriatic  acid. 
3y,   Tam.     Pentatropis    micro- 

£,  a  Bombay  or  Mahratta  revenue 
liirnate  a  tenant  a4  will. 
SG)  sec  Kiinawar. 
^^^ilten  ur,  also  para,  Hz:td.  ;  a 
P^Pore,  NarsinLTapur. 
AY-GUnOA,  Tbl.     Pouitocs. 
ir A  WAXLOO,  a  Tiling  race,  who 
uvenary  aoldiory  very  devoted   in 
key  genprally serve  native  rajalm, 
r«'Iy  enter  the  British  army. 
lyi).  The  language  called  Hin- 
frijm  the  Turkish  wnrd  Onrdoo 
army  or  tribe,  from  which 
have  formed   the  word 
ffm/f  Kiwj.    of  Cahul^  p.  4S1. 
>E8,    a    nujue   a(   i hiasn .     Sec 
idia. 
TAHUO,    S\NB.,     from  oordha, 
arm. 
MARAY,      Tam.      louidium 


kREN,  see  Kouren. 

which   prevails  in  the 
if  ^e  Ganjam   district,   oa  far 
In  the  southern  divifiion, 

Kunawer. 
nver  near  Mulhara  in  Chuttcr- 

fm.,  IlisD.  Phaaeolua  mungo. 
&!alk.\l.  a  tree  which  the 
leak  for  building  ships,  being 
and     ctbso-grained. — AvislU, 
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OOR(X>PA,  Mai,*y.  Ooroopa  wood,  Aw6i,< 
Malay.  Hopea  decandra. 

00K008.  Arab.  The  festival  day  of  a 
mahomedan  saint,  on  which  oblntiong  arc  offer- 
ed at  the  tomb,  also  oblations  or  offerings  to  a 
saint,  also  called  Churaghan  (lit,  lampi}  or  illu- 
minations). 

Ooroos-i-baba  boodun,  aUna  Hyat  qalandap« 

Oorooft-i-bflwa,  Fnqqiirooil  deen. 

Ooroo»-i-tubber-i-iillum,     are    mahomedai 
ccrcmonicd. 

OOUU  or  Oorva^u.   Turva«u  is  a  great  an 
of  the   line   of  Yayat.     Ooru   was  the  latin 
of   a    line    of    kings    wlio     founded     scvei 
empires.  Virt»ta,  the  eighth  prince  from  Ooi 
had  eight  sons,  two  of  whom  are  particularly] 
mentioned  as  sending  forth   two  grand  shoots^ 
Druhyaand  Bubru.     From  Driihya  a  dynasty 
was  established  in  the  nortli.    Ar,  with  his  son 
Khandar,  is  stated  to  liave  founded  a  state, 
PritcJiita  is  said  to  have  become  king  of  Mhle-" 
cha-d«,  or  the  barbarous  regions.     This  line 
terminated  with  Dushkhunta,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Sacoontala,  married  to  Bharat,  and 
who,  labouring  under  tlie  displeasure  of  some 
offended  deity  w  said  by  the  hindoos  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  all   tlie  woes  which  subse- 
quently befel  the  race.     The  four  grandsons  of 
Du^hkhanta,  Kalinjra,  Keril,  Pand,  and  ChowaJ, 
gave  Uieii*  nuiucs  to  countries,     Kalinjra  is  the 
celebrated  fortress  in   liundelkliund,  so    well 
known     for     i  C^     antiquities.       Of     Keril     it 
is  only  known  that  in  ihc  list  of  the   thirty-sis^ 
royal   races   in   tlie  twelfth  century,  the  Keril, 
makes  one,  but  tiie  capital   is  unknown.     The 
kingdom  founded  by  Pand  may  he  that  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,    the  Pandu  Maudcl   of  lliel 
hiudoDs,  tlic  Kcgia  Pandionuof  the  geographers 
of  the  west,  and  of  which,  probably,  Tanjore  is 
the  modern  cajiital.  Chowal  is  in  the  Saura^htra 
peninsula,  and    on   the   coast,    towards  Jngut 
Koont,   *  tlie  world's  end,*   and  still  retains  its 
appellation.  The  other  shoot  from  Babra  became 
celebrated.     The   thirty-fourth    prince    Anga,. 
founded  the  kingdom    of  Anga-desa,   of  whicl^j 
Chanq>a    Malini   was  tlie  capital,    est^iblishcdii 
about   the  same  lime   witli   Canouj,  probably 
filleen  hundred  years  before  Christ.    With  him 
tlie  patronymic   wjis   changed,  and   the  Anga 
race  becatne  famous  in  ancient  hindoo  history  ; 
and  to  thii  day,  An-dcs,  still  designates  the 
Alpine  regions  ol'  Tibet  bordering  on  Cliiuese 
Tartary. —  ZWa  RajasOuxn^  Val,  i,  p.  43. 

OORUCK  ZYE,  an  .Vffghan  tribe  bordering 
the  Kohat  district. 

OOH-VASSEE,  Tbl.  Dancing  girb,  Bogui 
wanloo,  devotees  of  the   V^aisya   caste.     They 
belonpj  to  the  Rhumbaand  Oor  Vussee  sections,      il 

OOSARA-REWAXD,  IIisd.,  fium  Slalag-^H 
niitis  gambogioides,  is  real  gamboge,  importedt^V 
into  Ajmir  via  Pali ;  considered  and  wsfii  a&  % 

an 
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OOTACAMUXD. 


OOTATOOB. 


I 
I 


noient  cathartic,  the  punwari  or  dniggtata  aiip- 
poBC  it  to  be  the  extract  of  the  Mirabilia  juisfa 
the  dose  given  is  sixteen  grains  :  one  seer 
fonr  rupees. — G^n,  MftL  Top.,  p.  148. 

OOSAHICA.  Tel.     Phvll»nt}iUA  emblica. 

OOSEE-MOOLAY-K^U,    Tam,     Capsicum 
minimum.  | 

OOSHA-IURANA,  Saws.     Huruau  meaiu* 
stcoJinp.  I 

OO-SHKET,  Bmsr.     .Egle  mamielai,  C^rr.  \ 

CM^SHMl'PA,   SaX8.,   ftvm  otshinun,  heat» 
aud  pa,  tn  drink. 

OOSHTKKAXNEE.  an  Affghan  tribe  con- 
sidered one  of  the  mwt  warlike  of  the  tribes  in 
the  Sullman  range.  Alwut  the  year  a.d.  1840 
they  colonize<i  in  the  skirt  of  the  hilU.  where 
tlicy  hold  perhaps  20, Odd  acres  of  arable  land. 
They  IkmI  been  constantly  engti^ed  in  feuds 
with  the  KtisrancCt  a  tribe  loss  warliVe  than  ' 
tbemselve!*,  but  sfiU  by  nn  meaai  contemptible 
in  spirit  and  enterprine. — lifcurtit  of  Govt,  of  i 
India,  Ko.  11.  ' 

OOSl-MCLAGlLU.  Tasc.     CafBiciun  mini- 
mum. 

fK>8IN(>lA,  Hrwii.?  Sapindns  laurifolius. 

i:k:)STAJ.\UX>,  see  Kujar. 

OOSri-AY,  Tam.?     a  wood  of  Tinncvelly,  ' 
of  a  light  brown  colour  :  specilic  gravity  0'fciy2  ; 
used  in  building  in  genend. —  Col,  Frith, 

OOSUIC  HiNU.,  properly  aoiJ  free  from  the  i 
saline  eittorcpcent'e  calleil  **  roh,"  but  underlaid  i 
at  a  deplli  of  six  to  twelve  inches  by  a  stnitimi, 
more  or  IcfW  cnntinuoas^  aometjmcft  of  consider-  ; 
aWelhicknes8,  of  kunkiir,  sometimes  in  the  form  | 
of  a  block  (known  aa  silia)  and  at  other  times  j 
hi  strings  and  nodides.     "  Rch"  is  a  general  ' 
terra  for  all  valine  efflorescences.     Soraetimef*  it  [ 
is  an   impure   sulphate  or  carbonate  of  soda,  ^ 
8omettnie»  chloride  of  sodium,  and  aometimefl 
carbonate  or  nitrate  of  |j«»tai»,   but  generally  ' 
more  or  less  a  mixture  of  all.     It  rises  to  the 
surface  by  capillary  attraction.    It  has  txrcurred 
to  a  Iar>re  extent,  on  the  lamU  along  the  banks 
of  t)je  Ganges  canal,  and  baa  preatly  injured 
the  sod.    Sw  Roh.  j 

OOTACAMrXD,  in   lat.  IT  2^'  T.  long.  , 
76°  43'  2",  a  sanitarium   in   the   Neilgherriea,  \ 
Dawfion's  Ilolel  is  7,490  feet   al>ovo   the   sea.  j 
OotAcaniund   is    nearly  in    the  centre   of   the  ^ 
tJible-buid    of  the   Xeilgherrics  at  the   toot  of 
the  vrt»iftm  facr  of  the  peak  of  Dodabetta,  and 
except  to  tlie  N-  W.  the  station  Is  completely 
surrounded  by  i^rttss-covered  hills.     Houses  are 
•cattered   about  under  the  shelter  of  the  hills, 
iritli  '  iiionsof  Kucalypta^  and 

A'*  id  tlic  broad  excellent 

Cassia  gtauca  bushes, 
'jentniuinj*,  ruses  and 
The  popu- 
.  2,oO(>;  Eaut 
0|  bui  ciir  Kumpcon  ond  £.  Indian 

SIS  < 


populations  are  migraUiry.  Etery  Ei 
houftfhaa  three  tir  fourj'irtw  daily,  let 
liad  in  DetembiT  aud  January  momiafv^ 
hollows  and  valleys  of  Ootiicamund.  IV 
AH  scarcely  half  an  inch  thick,  but  »i  ~ 
consistent  for  all  freezing  purpc»ei. 

Land   on    the   Neilgherriea,    Wyi 
fitjodaloor.  the  latter  lying   iramediatelyj 
foot  of  the   Ncilgherry   hills,  is  \CTy 
demand,  and   scarcely  to  be  had.    Tt 
land-holder  at    Goodaloor    is    the    Ni^ 
rajah.     Coffee  i«   not   grownble  on   thc^ 
gherries  ;    the   frost  would  kdl  the 
is  on  the  slopes  that   land   bt   Mughl 
description  of  culture,  but  on   tlte  Ncil| 
themselves  tea  and  chinchona  can  hr 
any  extent, — fhmhntj  (Jazrttf^Jttn.  2;  Mtl 
Thointu^    Collector    ';     Clf^jhurns     F» 
fj'nnienjt of  f^otith  Jruiin^p.  loS;  TVu  A'* 
Star,  Decfml*er  ;  Arlolpfu  ^ichlfi{/fnUpe%iA 

OOTATOOR      and     Vejdachellu] 
Trichinopoly,  have   hmestone  riM'-k-* 
numerous  fwwils,  the  limits  of  which 
posed  to  be   near  Trichinnpoly   on   Oi4 
and  near  Pondiclicrry   on    the   north. 
the    examination   of  a    very    beautiiti 
served  and   nunierous  <miic  of  fossiU  i 
from  tliese  sites  by  Messrs.    Kayo  and 
of  the  Madras  civil  service,   Professor 
arrived   at   the   condition,    that   all 
from    which    the    foMils   had     been 
were  parts  or  members  of  one  and   tW 
series,  and  ei^juivalent  to  the  cretaceous 
Kurope ;  the  dep«j«iita  at  Trichinopoly  and 
chcllum,  being  probably  eijuivaleiit  to 
green  sand  aud  gault  divisions  of  that 
dejjosil  near  Pondicheiry,  being  cqui' 
the  Neocomien,  or  lower  grccnsand. 
the   well   markc<l    section   of  thio  gT< 
Ammonites,  among  the  largo  additiuo' 
known  catalogue  of  species,  which  Mr- 
collcction  has  given,  we  have  none< 
briati,  an  oolitic  aud  cretaceous  si 
oi'  the  Flexuosi,  also  a  lower  cretaceooi 
none  of  the  lientati,  also  lower   crel 
none  of  tlie  Armari,  an  upper  oiiUtic 
and  none  of  tlte  Lo-vigati  ;  while  on 
hand,   of   the    Cristati,  n   scclion 
cretiU'cous,  we  find  one ;   of  the  Clj 
also  a  cretaceous  section,  one :  of 
roj)hylli  five,  and  all  of  the  cret 
division  of  this  section  ;  of  the  Li|$ati, 
es«teniia]Iy   cretaceous,  not  leaa  timn 
Nautilus,  a  genus  having  a  larger  der< 
in  the  upper  tlum  in  tlie  lower  beds  <if  I 
tnceons,  we  have  three  alliod  to  other 
ous   torms ;   of  Belenudtclbi,   confiucd' 
upper  [jortion  of  the  cretaceous 
These  will  fodfice  to  fihow,  that  a  mst 
to  tlie  cretaceoiu  Fauna  of  India  still 
to  be  worked  out.     The  foUuwing  fo 
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OPAL. 


OPHELIA  ALATA. 


and  in  tlie  DeVKan,  is  very  abundant  along  the 
banks  ot'  tin;  Seeiia  rivtr,  between  yiiola|wre 
ami  Ahiiie(lniitriJ:tir. 

Semi-Opal  'tA  more  opaque  tban  die  Common 
Opal,  aiicl  is  dull.  It  occurs  either  white, 
gray,  vcllow,  bnjwn,  or  grc^n.  It  is  lound 
in  the  snme  plactM  as  the  Ibregoinir. 
^^H  Woud'Opal  \a  wood  petrified  with  a  hyJratod 
^^PfuUca  so  colled  tVom  it^  showing  tlio  woody 
^^Vfftrocturc.  It  occurs  ol'  several  tint^  ol'  white, 
^^■gray,  brown,  nnd  black.  It  is  generally  harder 
^Hthan  the  8emi-<)pul,  but  doojt  not  materially 
^^dider  from  it  in  other  propertiei^.  It  occuri 
^  in  Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Madura, 
in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Cacholontfj  id  white  opaque  opal ;  harder 
Umn  the  Common  Opal ;  dull,  brittle,  Iraeturc 
flat  X!oncIioidftl.  Sp^jciflc  gravity  2'2.  Intii- 
Bible  before  the  bitjw-pipe.  It  contains  water 
and  n  Uttic  alumina.  It  15  found  on  die  hanks 
of  the  river  dxch  in  Rucharia,  in  loose  ma*»<ai. 
It  occurs  alao  ia  the  Faroe  Inlands,  Greenland, 
and  Iceland. 


pends  become  choked  up  with  dtut  and 
by  wear,  its  play  of  colours  may  be  loat. 
Hungarian   opaU   are  the   more  valoabl* 
harder,  they  present  u  uuifunu  milkinosii 
fiice  more  or  leas  iride^ent.  The  McxicsuLJ 
when  recent,  present  an   unmixtsl  glol 
green   fire,    but   they    become    colour!* 
of  an  opatpie    hrowu    if    wetted.     Thu 
iaonly  cut  in  cabuchon.     The  opal  cf  ?i 
whom  Mark  Antony  prescribed,  was  rail 
X^d.OoO  of  British  money.  According  to 
India  wits  the  source  of  opal,   hat  if  mf 
locality  in  not  unknown.     The  llunjnriaa 
is  found  embedded  in  porphyry  '■'  "*i 

Czervenitza.     It  was  very  succi- 
by  the  Koman   king. — A*ih^,  p.   jiy2 
niera  TravcU,  p.  144;  A'i<;.  Ci/c.  ;  CI 
Journal^  Jmir  1868;    Tomlinsiin. 

OPALESCENT    S.Mn'HIUE,     see 
dimi,  .Sajiphire. 

OPEKCL'LUM  ia  the  plate  which 
the  apertures  or  exposed  part»  of  certain 
In  many  of  the  Tedtaj^eoiw  gastro{M)dA  it 


OpalJatper,Femf(^wusOp(tL— Opoqw, or   ^P^rture  of  the  ahell   more  or  1^ 


but  ft'cbly  transparent  on  the  edges.  Colour 
genenilly  deep  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  gray. 
Fracture  flat  I'jmchoidal.  It  apj)ears  to  be  a 
silicate  of  iron  with  water.  Silica,  4-i'o  ;  Oxide 
|of  Iron,  47'0  ;  Water,  7-5.  It  wcara  in  Hun- 
igary,  Siberia,  and  Madura.  Klaproth  gave  an 
fanfliysij*  of  a  variety  from  Telkebanya.  .The 
[opal  is  the  mmt  beautifiJ  of  all  gems.  Its 
>rice  depends  on  the  play  of  colours  displayed, 
'he  hydrophane  loaos  ita  beauty  when  exposed 
to  water.  Opal  generally  contains  a  little 
txide  of  iron,  and  a  am;)!!  quantity  of  the 
i»lkaline  earth'*.  Precious  opal  scratches  glass, 
Ibut  is  ea«ily  broken  on  account  of  the  nuiuer- 
IS  fissures  by  which  it  is  travenierl,  and 
which  probably  give  rise  to  the  splendid  play 
of  colour*.  Opals  are  cut  with  rotmdcd  faces. 
Common  opal,  or  scmi-o(>aL  has  the  hardnftss 
of  opal,  and  is  easily  scratched  by  glass,  which 
distanguiflhes  it  from  siliceous  istoucs  ol^oo  called 
•emi-opal.  Hyalite,  Muller's  glass  Horite,  a 
glany  trSRSporenC  variety,  resembling  trans- 
parent gum  arnbic,  occurs  in  small  concretions, 
Htaloctitie,  and  Htalogmitic ;  Menilite,  found 
in  kidney -shaped  mosses  at  Mount  Meail, 
Paris,  is  a  brown  opaipie  variety,  not 
infrequently  slaty ;  0[»al  jasper  resembles 
lasper,  but  contains  iron,  and  is  not  90 
Tabasheer.  n  siliceous  aggregation 
>und  in  the  jointH  of  die  bamboo;  8ihceous 
inter,  ih^iwHitctl  fmin  Itot  springs,  and  near 
vm\''*htn*»  on  opaline  char- 
iro  of  pure  silica  and 
from  tho  atrno^phere, 
r.  sometimes  bending 
i  n"  heat  or  cold,  or  if 

wiiicb  Uv9  play  of  colours  de- 


whcu  the  animal  has  retired  within  it. 
cula  are  sometimes  horny,  as  in  Trocboi 
Murox  ;  »t:>metimes  shelly,  nay  almost  itaaji 
in  Turbo.   In  botany  this  term  is  used  for  dMi 
which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
or   sporangium,    of  a    mos*,  covering  o«ri 
[leristome,    and   usually    tailing  olf  when 
spores  are   ready  for   dispernuon.     It   has 
been  applied  to   the  lid   which   covers  in 
Pitclier   of  Nepenthes,  where   it  i-*    thp  lohal 
a  modilled  leaf. — Etig.  Cyc, 

OPH,  Hrb.  a  serpent,  was  pi . 
Oupis  ;  0pi8;0iw;  and,  by  Cicn 
the  Egyptain  Ob,   or  Aub.     Mic  Upli  *ji 
emblem  ol*  the  Sun,  also  of  time  and   er4' 
The    basilisk   or    Myal    serpent   w 
Ouhaios.     The  idolatry  of  tlie  serpen . 
ed  to  in  Lev.  ix,  27 ;  Dout.   xriii, 
Ophis  ;  Serpent. 

OPHELIA,    a  genus  of  plants,  b 
the  order    GentianaceaB.       Dt,    V*'\ 
Ophelia   corymbosa,   O.  aJata,  O.  ai. 
and  O.  chirata,  elatior,  clegans,  Gri-^ 
and  minor.  They  are  slender  plants  v. 
at  moderate  heights  in  the  Punjab    1 
several  of  them  being  exported  to  tb^ 
use  in   medicine   under   the   u  1 
which  hns  undoubtedly  tonic  at; 
jierries,  is  largely  used  by  n     ' 
ally    by    Europeans.       H- 
liarun-tutiya  to  be  irom  one  t.l  i 
IctilxtA  ;     Ui\  J,   L.  Strumrfu  } 

OPHELIA  ALATA,  (h-i^  • 


11. 


O.  au^ustifoUB, 
O.  chirtita, 

of 


Don, 
Grueb. 
Bui,  uf  Kutu^nk. 

Cbirotu.  HivD. 

Ka4b-iU-z«nt»,  Ab-,  I'ms. 


Swi-iiiii.  <)/. 
HAtmul, 

UATUD-tUllV*, 
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OPHIDIA. 


OPHIDIA. 


i€ir  opinion  on  the  respective  qualities  of  the 
infusions.  The  result  wiw  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  cold  infusioOs  of  Kxacura 
bicolor,  ulthoiigh  a  pure  bitter,  wu^  much  milder 
than  that  ol*  Ophelia  elegaua,  which  poaaeaneH  a 
powcrtul  hitteruess,  remaining  fur  several 
'tniniitcs  in  thu  mouth.  Fre<}uent  trials  contirm 
the  belief  thiit  it  exercises  a  tonic  inlluence  on 
the  digestive  or^an!!«  thereby  improving  the 
general  liealth,  while  it  appears  also  to  have  a 
febrifuge  prc)|rt;rty.  Ophelia  alota  and  Ophelia 
cbirettu  seem  to  be  used  stmiturly  ;  they  ^tow 
in  the  Himalaya.— Vjit/iVirt  AnnaU  nf  yfedifttl 
iScUncf^  Nos,  5  *}■  (J;  CUifhom  in  M,  E.  J.  H.  ; 
HoniinthU   W.  FlUiot  in  titfris. 

OPHELIA  PANICULATA,  0.  purpura- 
scens  and  O.  apccio^u  are  all  three  known  as 
Chiretta  orCherayta:  they  arc  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnuin  at 
an  elevation  of  7.000  to  D,000  feel.  These  an- 
nual plants  supply  thechicf  portion  of  the  bitter 
roi^t  cxporteti  U>  the  plains, — ClajhonC^ Punjab 
ejtort^  p.  6S. 

OPHIDIA,  an  order  I  tf  reptiles  without  feet; 

under  : — 

Tor  Okukr  of  Sitakbs — Ophidia, 
First  iSttJt'OnUr — fitruteitous  SiuikfiS. 


i I.    Sliort-lni  1«— Tvjrtricid* 
Cylindrophis  rufus,  £(«r.  Gftiuboja. 

Tr&uqucbAi. 
„    maculatus.  L.     ...     Ceylon. 

III.  Xeao]wltidei«  — Xenopel 
Xenopeltu)    unicolor,         Mala\'«a  Ptsa 

/Zei/iir.        .  boja. 

I V.  RjUj^h'tAiifi — tropeltida. 
Rhinophis  ox>ThvDciia9, 

*Scnn«iti.... 
„  punctatUB,  Mtitl... 
„  pbilippiuus.  Cup... 
„  trevelyauuH,  Ke~ 
t€Uirt  .. 
„    sanguine  U0,     Bed- 

„    blythii.    KtUiurt... 

„     pu!ney«?u»i,H,    Rtii*i. 

Uro[X'lU»    ^uiidiN.    AVi. 


Ceylou. 
Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

Wymud. 
Ceylon . 
r^llney  UiUt 
Ceylon. 


4 


I  SUyburd  iiiarMlMpiii,/V/*.  PeuiniuU  of  Imlii. 


beddomii.  Hthr 
ocelUto,  BefitJome. 
ellioti,  Grm/ 
bicaten&ta,  Gtkr  .. 
ahurttii.  Heddom«. 
brevia,  Gtkr, 


Peninsula  of  lodi*. 
>*tilglierrJe». 
Maflra*,  Deccaeu 
D**eeau. 

Shevaroy  IliUiiJ 
AnamaUay    II 
g  berries. 


tum 


I.     Blind  Siuikcfl    Typhlopid*. 
1 1.     Shurt-toils— Torlriciihe. 
HI.     Xt'nopelli'lciS— Xeooiwltidie. 
IV.     Rough-tftibt-Croiu'llidw. 
V.     Dwarf  Snnkes—CalanmridaQ. 
VI.     OlipO'iont*'fi— Oliifoduntida. 
Vll.     C^Iulihdes— Colunridu). 
VIII,     Fresh  wattT  Snakes— HoraalopoidiB. 
IX.     I>»!H'rl  Snitkes  — pRammuphida. 
X,     Tree  STrnkt"*  — Detnlrnplijilao 
XI.     Whi]>-Sniik*^B  -  Dryi-iphidBo, 
XII.     Diprtiiil.M  -I>in-*;»«li.U\ 

XIII.  hvc.-..U.nu-H     L\-  .*■"•-<- 

XIV.  Blunt  n.-i.*|«  -  \  iiidw. 
XV.     R.jck  Snukfft -I'; 

XVI.     Saud  Snftkus  -KryuMhc 
XVH.     Wtul  .*^imk"'h  — Acri>choridi<hD. 
Second  Suli-oi\t'r —  I'enoituianColHbriiu  Snttkes, 
I.     Terrestrial  —  Klftpidw. 
H.    Sea  Snakef*— Hyrlrophidaj. 

Third  .Suh-urHrr —  Viperiiu  Snakes, 
I.     Pit-viiM-fn— CfotJilidio. 
IL     Vivien*  -  Vijwritlu;. 

Firjit  iSufi-orfUr, — I aiiarnnmt  Stutl-fS, 
I.     Blind  Snake*     T\7ttilnjHdw. 
Typhlina  lineala.  5u«r  .. 
ISrphlom  nt;n'>>(ilbua,  D. 
mid  If, 
„    howIUflilii,  Gray... 


Peoant;,  Uongkoug. 

Ponang.  Sinj^apore. 
KhaAya,  A^^anulVna 
rim,  Cocluii-CliinB. 


boUiriorhvnehus, 
Gthr. 

-    fW^r$  . 

■ '  ■'''  r,   . . 

ioo£S  (tenuis) 


Penan;;. 
BhrrhI. 
Si  am. 

All  o^'or  tho 
(Vylon. 

Martraji. 
Oeylon. 


PI©ctninis  twrrotetii,  D. 

amiB. 
..    ^untheri.  Btddomt, 
Melaaupliidiufu  wynan- 

<fen«e,    Brddome... 

V.  Dwurf  i^aakea  -  Calamarid«. 
Oalaiuaria  !iiamfDsis,  Gthr.  Stam,  Cochin' 

„    quatlhinaculata,  />. 

It  nil  S» 

„    albiventaT,  Graf/.,. 

„    ni(fri>-an>a,  Othr... 

„     leucucephala,  D.>f^  ff, 

„     cateujvla,     BtytK... 

„    reticuluta,  Bl^ih... 

Maerocalaniiis  iHtpralts. 

Othr... 

Oxycalamus    lon^iceps, 

l^ntor., 

Oeophis  uiicrocephalus, 

Othr  .. 

„    (PUtypteryx,  per- 

roteli,)  D.uml  fl. 

Asiiidura   braehvorrhos, 

'  Uuic, 

„     copii,  (?«Ar. 

„     Irachyjirocta,  Cfljw. 

lUplocercus     oeylouvo- 

sia,  Gthr... 

VI.  Oli^'odimtes—Olit^v^'lontidw, 
Otifpodon  sub^iseus,    ...     Penin?iiUa  of  Indis. 

n  tinilnuntiia.  iiVir..      Mailrss, 

„  elliotr,  o-'/Ar.  ,.     MatlrSft. 

»,  »ubpimctatus,  O.-^- B,  Coast  of  U&UImr. 

„  siHnipiinolatiis,  Jan. 

„  fnaoiulits,  ftthr.    ... 

„  suliltoeatOK, 

»  altiiiiti.  (itkf. 

„  tenipltftunti,    GiUr. 

„  modt-'fttiLS      iiOir  . 

^  dortijih.H.       firntj.., 

„  breriejiudrt,  f»VAr  ., 
Continent,  '  SimutH!tvt*iiiifltus^erc/ot». 

„  russeUii,     DiiHii.,. 


Mftdro.*,  Xetlgb 
XHil^httrrie*. 

Wynaa^l. 


Java. 

Penang, 

Penang. 

Asaam. 
Assam. 


PenftDg, 
Madras. 
NeilgberriMT 
Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 


Depcan. 

(    ...    !,,(,. 

■       LLlIay 
<.'.'ylou. 


HUU. 


•CU- 


Pcntnaula  of  India. 


binuUtiis,/).(in'/^. 
alhirenivr,  Qlhr  .. 
sifOiHtiis.  GlKr... 
cinercus,      Gihr... 


C«v)»tu,  {'<■■ 
ditt.  U. 
Peninsula  oI 
Ceylon. 
Kingap«in», 
OainlKjja. 


o 


ormniA. 


OPHIDIA. 


ihiB.  />  4*  f . 

tcDNS,  (rtAr. 
bdtuA,    6'<Ar. 

r  ■  -  ■  ■     ,'or. 


Amoy. 

Gfuuiioja.  Bangkok. 

ItimiiUyM. 

Borneo. 

Par  he  bono. 

Lao  MotinUins. 
renanjs'.  rhins. 


ni.    CoIubriU«9~Colubridio 
UMliru«>.  /hit.    yennini^ 


Ad- 


fcrtj. 


Nepal,  Dni-jwling. 

HinmlnyA^. 

Himalayiv*. 

Kbasaya. 


Ckntor.    PenanK,  Bengal,  Iliinar 
Inyas. 
Jan...     Mailnif",  Oylon. 
Gray..     KJiaisya,  N't'iiiU, 


ucpphalup 
Giag     ... 

iftjor,  CMr... 
tun,  <;cAr,. 
iiria,  Gthr.. 
B,         GiAr... 

nyruplia, 

ucUtufl.£7cAr. 
is,  tfMr,     ... 
idiiim     ma- 
^tiUQ,  Othr... 
[HI  w(v«t(*mian 

ni    fJfinfi. . 
-,-  ■■.'!,- 


.C«i''<f  -.-     L'lun.-i, 

iniut,    Oui- 

Cliusan. 


Malacca. 

China. 

Afff^Ehaniiftan. 
Ceylnu.  I'en  of  India. 


M*IrHs  Preaiaoncy, 


toe,  r«l/... 
nuatea,  A'//.. 
iniA.  t*oj«... 
Da    nuliattun, 

Doruizi.  SthJeg 
Biarr^  Cnntoi . 
DOti,       <PcAr.  . 

Jtrxi. 
X.       .  . 


Trop'ulonotns    quincun- 
cifttwe,       .SVA/c)7... 
„    annularip,//o//ot«W. 
„     trian^iLli^enia, 

Heinto. 
,.     raacrnphtiialmuB. 

„  doraali«.  6r*tAr 

„  luacrope^     Bt^th . . . 

^  pIatycepB»    Bl)/th.. 

f,  HubniimatuSf/^nnir. 

„  himulHyrtnufl,  (rthr. 

„  unsuBticeie,  5/y(A. 

,,  fltolatiiH.  Z. 

„  monticola,  Jtrdon. 

„  junceiis,    Contor... 

„  ceylonenaia, Othr... 

„  heddnmii,     (Jtnr... 

„  niprucinctii8,/f/yM. 

.,  flavipuuctiiluH, 

J/a/hip.,. 

„  zcbrinua,     iUyth.. 

„  tifrrinus,       Boie.. 

„  lenconiplaA.  (rUir  . 
pluinhicolor,  ('un  for 


Khafisya,  AHsajn. 

XorUi^rn  China. 
Nin(r]»o. 
Clttna,  Siani. 

Efl«t«m  India. 
B^DKAt.  <'hiDfi. 
Kimalayft^.  Afuiam. 
IlinialHyit^. 
CVylon.  Madras, 
ppninpulii  of  ludia. 
All  Xhf!  Indian  Continent, 
Oylon. 
Eaeteru  India. 

Arakan.  Pvnang.  Singa- 

AfTglianiKtan,  Siudh. 

We*riem  Indin. 

Dt'<'can,  Sindh. 

Ptinirflulft  of  In<Iia,  Ben- 

pil,  Prn\'iiic«  VVeliealey. 

Rornpo. 

Bonieo. 

ChTwan,  Ningpo. 


HiniAlayas. 
Blkkim. 


All  OT^r  InrUa. 
China. 

Penaug. 

Himalayaji, 

Chikiang. 

Darjpeling. 

Himalayas. 

Kn?tem  India. 

Ilinmlayu. 

Asiftm,  Arakan. 

Alltht'lmliHn  Cnntinent. 

Anaiiiuliay  Hills. 

Ppnan^,  Chikiftng. 

Ceylon. 

>'ellgherTie«. 

Pt*gu^  Ti-naaflerim. 

Honkong. 
MtTKui. 

Northern  China. 
Poniing. 

Madras  Frefiidency. 
AtetiumechiHto8UJu,/>ou<i.Froiii  Cevlun  to  tlie  Ma- 
layan i^eninaula. 
Xenoclirophifl       ceraao- 

gafiter,  Cantvf...    Mulayiin  Pcninnala.  Ren- 
gal,  Afvani,  Khft«ya. 
Prymnomiodon  chalwua, 

Cf>p€..    Siam. 
VIII  -Fre»h-waUT Snakes    lIomalopi>id». 
Fiirdonift  unicolor,^/ •  ay..     Penang. 
Cantoria  plongata,  Gthr.     Singa[)ore. 
r.<?rlmnw  rhynrhiipfi,.SvAn.  From  fVylon  to  Siani. 
IIyiJ«irhinaplumb4*a, /?oi«.  Eastern  India 


•  „  enhydrw,  Scf/nriti. 

„  jftgorii.         Petn*.. 

„  oennettii,       Ifrajf  .. 

„  chinensiis,      Graff... 
Furania  aiebuMU,  SehU'j. 


Bengal.  Ga«tern  India. 

Siani. 

China. 

China. 

Bungal,  Province  Welle*- 

loy. 
Malay  Pen-,  GamUoja. 
Penang. 


Siani. 
Peammophidse. 


KaHtern  India. 
lh<ndrophidie. 

Penang,  Tenawtprini. 

Khafifiyn. 

Ehftf«i)-a. 


HonuUopsifi  burcata,  L... 
Ilipistes  hydriniu*,  CVrn/. 
Herjjeton  ten tacula turn. 
Larep 
IX     Desert  Snaki*^ 
p8aDiniopLij»  eondnnanis, 

Mrrr.     ...     Pemnaula  of  India. 
PsammodynMee  pul  ver- 
ulentuD,  Boit  ... 

X.     Tn^P  Snakes 

Gonyosonia     oxycepha- 

lum,  lidie     ... 

„  gramineiim  Gthr  ... 

„  ^rwnatum,  Orajf    . . . 

Pliyllophis  carinata,  Gthr.  China 

Dendrophis  ptcta,  6fm  ..     All  over  India. 

„  oaudolineata,  Gratf.     Penang,  Singapore. 
Crysopelea  iimHta,6'Aau'-     All  over  India. 
„  ruN'srens, /?riy 

XI.    ¥i^ii|>Snakea— Dryiophidte. 

Tropidoooccyx       perro- 

t«ti, />.  4->    ... 

Tragojjs  praainua./fn'nw. 

„  diBpar.  Gtnr 

„  fronticinctus,  Oii^r- 

Paa^eritamycterizanK.  L. 

„  purpurasc-ens,  Gthr. 

XI  I.    Dipeades — Di{>8adidBP. 
Dipsofl  cynodon,  Cuv  ...     Malayan  PeninBula. 
„  byforsteni    1).  ^  B,     Ananiallay  Mountains. 
„  boopfl.  Gthr  ...     Bengal. 

„  dendrophila,   Rtvnv!.  Mala^'an  VtumsviX^i, 
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North  Canara. 
Eaetem  India. 
Anamallay  Mountaina. 

Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India. 

Cevlun. 


Hi  psfts  UubftUna,  AV* »'n  .  .     Aaaftni,  China  ? 
„  uniltiinft(Milutii..sv/./«;.  Ik'!i;*ttl,  lC'wt*Tn  IndU. 
„  tri+^omilA,  >VArj(;M(   .     l*«nin.  of  luilio,  Bengal. 
„  mullifa«*miiv,i'fy('*«     Subutboo. 
„  gokiMil,  *ir>tif  PKn»ng,  Bengal. 

„  CL'yluiiensifl.  dihr..     Ceylou. 
XIII.     LyoodouUjs  — Lvcoilontiilm. 
Lycoitoii  aiilieus,  L.  Ceylon,  Indian  Continent. 

„  looenAJs*  Othr       ...     Cuchiu-Chiiw. 
„  strifttu.'*,  Shaw  Peninsulii  of  India. 

„  ftnjuimlleu.Hi3,  Gihr.    AnaiimUay  Muuniaina. 
„  rufozinmltt'*.  Cant        Cliuftiin. 
Tptrannntijioiua  t'ffrono.C(i>((.rtinjuig. 

„  atroi>iirpiirfUJ,'.*«n?.    Meritpii 
Leptorbjia^MijaraiSAaw.     Pea   of    India,   Bengal, 

Asfiam. 
Ophiten^ubolnctiis,  BoU.    Penang. 

,.  alb(iftificiii*./>.4-  U...    Coart  of  Malabar. 
Cwcaflpi*"  wiruiaU.  Kuhl.     Ceylon. 

A 1 V.     Illunl  hoa-lis— Aml>lycephalid«. 
Amblycepliiilunboit,  Knhl.  IVn:uig> 
ParwA^curiimt-tt,  Riititc...    Crtchin-C^hiDa. 
„  tnnnticohi.  Cant.  ...     A^fim. 
„  Iwviii,  Kuhl  ...     Cochin-Cbina,  KhaMy-a. 

XV.     Riick-.Snftlce**  -Pj-thimi*!®. 
Pvt]ionrvticubitus,*ScAwfiJ.  Malayan  Peninsula. 
\  moluriis,  A.  ..-     Peuineuln  of  India,  Ben- 

gal, Nepal. 

XVI,  Sand  Snake,"*— ErvcidsB. 
OonKyloph!flconictw..SV7i/i.  Pen.  oMndia.  Sikkim. 
Ciireoria  elegauH,  (Jray.    AffgbanistAn. 

Kryx  jobnii,  Ruudl.     ...     Pen.  of   India,   Punjab, 
Sikkim. 

XVII.  Wart  Snakes.— Acrochoplidso. 
Arrochordun   javanicus, 

Uorntt.       .  ,    Penaog,  Singapore. 
Chersydrus    grunulatus, 

ScAonti.      ...     Eaetf^m   roa^  of  South 
India,  Malay  Penin. 
Second  Snh-tfrd^.—  VtiuimnuB  CVt/nAriwt  SmjJctt* 
I.     Tprrestrial— KInpidie. 
Na.ia  tripuilianfl.  Mrrt 


Ophioplia^uijfluiw,  5cA/. 
Bungorus  coerulciw,  ^VAn. 

„     faAOiatUfl,    Srhntid.. 

„    ceylonicus,  Othr... 

M    eemifaaciatus,  Kul. 

Xftiiurelaps      bungaroi- 

dw.  Cantor.  . 

M  egicToph  ia      (1  a  v  i  c*"  i  •«, 

Callopbis  bivir^Atiift,  fioM.  Malayan  Peninaula. 


Over  nearly  fntire  Indi». 
Over  nearly  entire  India. 
Peninaulu  of  India,  Ben- 

(Tftl,  A*5am. 
rontirnut  of  India. 
Ceylon. 
China,  Pornioaa. 

AjKAxm. 

Penang. 


intt>«tiuahd.  Ctmr. 
„  graoilii»,  ^rr«;/-  • 
^    macclellandii, 

^    annalari.",       f/thr. 
M    trimiiculatiiA./>fiiMi. 
„    maciili'""-  "  '-''■- 
„    nign-- 

II     -       - 
Platartis  hcuUIum,  Imuv, 
„    ftuclieri,         Jnn  . , 
Alipymrtu       anguiltv^ 
formis,  ScKmult.,. 


ftlalayan  Peninsula. 
Penang  and  Singaporv. 

UimUyad.  Nepal,  Assam. 

TenaBBeriui,  Ben(:^l. 
\f  .h.^-an  Peninsula. 
rrie«, 
ipbidw. 
ladiau  Ocean,  Pacific. 
Indian  Ocean. 

Australia  Sean. 
Nortbem  Australia. 
AuBiralia. 


South  Wo^t#m  PaciBc, 


isLralia. 


Indian  Ooeao. 


Hjrdrophifl  belcheri.  Gray. 

„      cffifule^cens,  S/utup .. 

„      a«|)era,  (Jmi/. 

.,      spiralig,  Sitaw. 

„      cyanocincta,  OanH. 

„      melanofljiuA,  O'thr.^ 

„      auJxMiu'La, /yroy.    ... 

„     nigrueincta,  Oaud... 

„      elegiuLS  Oray. 

„      toffputa,  Gthr.       . 

„      chloria,  baud. 

„      liuil-myi,  6'niy. 

„      MriiHijw,  litAr. 

„      latifaMoiaUi,  Glhr... 

„      coronata,  Othr. 

„      diadema,  Gthr. 

„      gracilis,  'Shaw. 

„      fast^inta,  Schnnd.  ... 

„      cantoru),  Gthr. 

,,      Inpemoidej',  Gray.  . 

„      lungic«i>e,  Othr.     ... 

„      stricticolUs,  Othr.-. 

„      omata,  Graif. 

„      ellioti.  fithr. 

„      pao\vocrcuA,  Pitch.. 

„      vi|)erina,  Schmidt.  .. 

„      oceilata,  Gratf. 

„     anoniala,  Scktnidi. 

„      ourta.  Shnw. 

„     bardwickit,  Gruy... 

„      loreata.  (Jrnjf. 
Knhydrina  Ix^ngalAnflin, 

Orap 
Polamiit  bicolor,  Scknftd. 
Third  Stth-ordtr. 

I.     PiUvipers— Cr 
TrinieTeflnrua  gramineos,  5Aar.  Lxrtrin;aru 


New  Guinw. 

Indian  Oocau. 
Sin^pore. 
Indian  Oooan. 

Bengal. 

Indian 

BengaL 

Aust 

Penang. 

Madr^    ~ 

China,  Siam^i 

Sianu 

Mergui. 

Ben^aL 

Madraa,  Jara. 
VitagapatanL 
Penang. 
Ceylon,  Madraa. 
Indian  OoeaB. 


fliam,  MndnuiQI 
K.  I.  Ar(>hipelafi 
Mttdraa,  Java. 
Australia. 
Samanuig. 

.  Madraa. 

.  Penang. 

.  Borneo,  Fluli|!|iid 

Indian  O  ■■    r 
Indian  vV  1 
"iv^''-    ■'■■ 


„    erythmrua,  (7«nl China,  Beng. 

„     carinatufl  <7ray,       ...  Sikkim, Beng.,] 
„     pnrpureua,  Gray..    ..  Pt^nani;,  Si 
„    anamalk'niii»,CrAr.  ..  Anaiuunav  Hdla. 
„     nionttcola,  Gtkr     ..    5enala,  ^ilkkiin. 
„     wagleri,  Srhirg.      . . .  MalavfUi  Penitwil 

.,    Htrigatim,    Gray Neilgberrioe,  Dee 

„    triKono<^plm]u«,Af«r.  Ceylon* 
„    mucroaquamatufl. 

Cant.  ...  Ajaam. 

PeKopeloT  roacrolepta,  £o/4i<m<  A  nam  allay  1 
CAUoaelaamarhodostomaJKoaw  Siam. 
Halys  blorabofTii.  Boie  ...  Jafian,  fan 

„    palltuiii,  Gthr.  ..    Tartary, 

„     himalftyaniw,  <JtAr.       ...Tibet. 
„    oUioti. /frd.  ...  XeiigberriM 

nypnale  nepa,  laur.  ...  Oey^n,   S« 

b 


&i 


II.    Vi|}ers— Vipenda. 
Daboia  nusidlii,  SAaio.  Ceylon. 

India,  tlifld 
Ecliia  carinata,  SrAanJj.  ...  Southeni  U 

OPHlDIID.f;.  a  family  of  f&ahes  wKld 
be  thus  shown : 

Fak.  4. — Ophidiids. 
First  Groitp. — Brotnlina. 
0«n.  4  Brotula,  2  Lucifuga,  2  Sintmbo,  I.J 

fbdua,  3  Dinamatichthya,  I   Bythitea,  1 
Brotulophia, 

SecoyD  Group. — Ophiditna 
Own,  6  Ophidium,  3  Oeajnaterua. 

TzmiD  Gkoitp. — Fieraaferina. 
(/««.  9  Fieraifer,  1  Bncbeliophia, 

FoTTRTH  Ghoitp, — Ammodytina, 
&0L  6  Ammodytes,  I  Bleekeha. 
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FifTH  GroCp. — Congrogadina. 
Gilt.  'J  C  nuTogaduft,  I  HaJiophU. 

• .  a  geniis  of  fishes  of  the  family 
!i  may  be  thus  shown : 
Fam.  10. — Triglidse. 
FiasT  Gbotjp. — Hcterolepidina. 
Or^i.  8    Chirua,     2   Ophidion,     1     Agrtznmtu, 
1  Idciulepis.  * 

Sbcoxd  Grottp. — Scorpfcnina. 

Gfft.  ©  SebMten,  21  Scfjrpwna,  1  fliyptauchen, 

rtoroia,  1  PteroipichthjT.  1  Tajuianotiu*.  4  Cnutro- 

'tMcroa,  3  A)jutu«,   I  Knnetiutery^us,    1  Pentaniffe, 

'  7  Ai^iori'Ufl,  S  Pro»>po<itt»3'8.  H  Aplo- 

•loura,  1  Ilt'nutripteTus,  1    Amphi- 

^,._. _  J  Svnancitlium,  2 Sjiiftiiceia,  2  Micro- 

f«.31lmoaft.  6Pe1or,  I  Chorismodsctylufl. 

Third  GRorp. — Cottina. 

Gm.  i  Po-Ubnw,    2  Bleiwias,    1    Nautichthys, 

tf*cnrpgenirhthy<».  2i»CottH9,  lOOntritlermichlhys. 

-,  2  lleuiilepidutus,  2  Arte'lius, 

lUlus,  20  Plfttjcophahis,  1  Ho- 

I  oTTBTH  Gaorp. — Cataphracti. 
Gm.  10  Agottuft,2  Agpi'Jnplioroules.G  Perutethus, 
AIwiJ  ipteriu,  1  L'ephalacanthua. 
)  L,  Ei^e  Serpent. 

iCEPUAUD^-E,  a    family  of   fishes 
t^  25  sp.  Opbioccphalus,  aad  1  8p^ 

MphibioTw  &nake-head   fish,   (Ophioce- 
iiphibeus)  occwra  in  the  fireah  waleru 
ill.   but   the  natives  regard  thera  witli 
nvo  and  do  not  eat   them.     They 
.1   that  they  were  tbnntrly  men, 
luW  flflh   for  tlieir  sins,  and  tiie  Pwo 
Tbvov  say   that  if  people   eat  them 
' lansformcd  into  lions.     Frogs  do 
I    among   the   fry   of    Hylorana 
'  I ylorana  flnrescens  ;  Rana  cyano- 
'  ..)  an  unnamed  specten  of  Polype- 
t   they   have   themselves    enough    of 
In  the  water,  the  mmTcI   (Ophioce- 
veda  almost  entirely  upon  tlieni,  gene- 
.-...  ^..ag  close  under  the  banks  for  this  pur- 
pose, and   on   land  mongooses,    snakes,   kites, 
onw.  and   paddy-birda  asswt   in    suppressing 
iWi.  while  water-snakes  follow  them  in  both 
'  The  most  troublesome  14  tlie  com- 

•wn    one^   Rana    cyanophlyctia.      The 
:-  striatus  occura  in  the  Peninsula 
ji«  a  length  upwards  of  3  feet,  0. 
>,  une  foot  long,  »nd  Dr.  Day  believer 
k'   hreaihc  air  direct  from  the  atmoe- 

'  )CKPnALDS  STRTATUS,  BlocJi. 

E.NG.   i  Kurupu  veraul,  Tam. 

<l"n«  with  other  species  of  murrul,  is 

■    Neilgherry  hills.     Fish   travel; 

..'_,  which  in  all  countrie*i  can  move 

'iTcr   moist   land.   Theophra«lua    (De 

ii,.*  contemporary  of   Aristotle,  men- 

imd  in  the  Euphrates,  which,  in 

-.  ...J  nr.vyjtiit  leave  the  vacant  channel  and 

*t»>l  ov«r   th4   grovnd,  in  search  of  water, 
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moving  along  by  fins  and  tail.  The  Ophio<?epha- 
lus  amphibcus  of  BurmaJi  travels  over  land. 
The  Ophiocephalua  siriotas  occurs  in  the 
Indian  Peninstda,  attains  a  length  of  up- 
ward;* of  3  feet,  G.  gochua,  to  one  foot  long, 
and  Dr.  Day  believes  that  they  breathe  air 
direct  from  the  atmosphere.  Harlwig  mentions 
that  in  several  fish  the  gill^  communicate  with 
a  cellular  labyrinth  containing  water,  which 
keeps  the  gilLs  moi-st :  by  this  means  the  has&ar 
of  Guiana,  the  frog-fish  of  Ceylon  and  the 
climbing  perch  of  India  are  able  to  remain  out 
of  tlie  water.  The  haasar  throws  itjielf  for- 
wards by  the  spring  of  its  tail,  and  can  move 
in  that  way  nearly  asfaatasaman  can  leisurely 
walk.  The  pectoral  fins  of  the  frog-fiah  sup- 
IK)rte<l  by  the  hones  of  its  carjjus  jierfurm  tlie 
office  of  feet.  The  climbing  perch  move.^  itself 
up  trees  by  means  of  it«  ventral  fins  ilartwig. 

OPHI0GL0S.SACE-T:,  Tindlq/,  a  nat;u-al 
order  of  plants  of  little  or  no  use.  The  name 
of  the  onler  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
opliig  a  snake,  and  gloesa  a  tongue. 
Ophioglossum  reticulalum,  Ltttn.,  Bengal,  Mauri- 
tiu0,  Janinica. 

„    ftlifonim,  Jioxb.,  B**ngal,  i'eninsula  of  India. 

„    pendulum.  Lmn^  Maurit.  Khasciya,  Moluccas. 
Heimmthoifttaobys  tincinita,  Bengal,  l^eu.  of  India, 
Molucca.^. 

They  are  of  little  or  no  me. 

OPHIOPOGON  JAPOmCUS. 
Meh-men-tung,  Cuix. 

A  liliaceous  plant  growing  in  Hankow,  Yu- 
hau-hien  and  Hang-chau-fii  in  the  Cheh-kiang 
province.  Its  tubers,  as  seen  in  the  market  are 
shrivelled,  pale,  yellow,  soft  and  flexible  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  long. — Smiih. 

OPIIIORIUZA  MITNGOS,  Linn, 
Kajo  mar,  Jav.  |  Sarpakahi  chettti,       Txl. 

A  native  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra ;  all 
parts  are  intensely  bitter  ;  it  has  high  reputa^ 
tion  Bfl  a  remedy  for  snake-bites.  Roxburgh 
altogether  dy?credits  its  suppased  virtues.  Tlda 
plant  is  often  confounded  with  the  Ophioxylon 
eerpentiniun,  of  the  family  of  Apocyneie,  (C'hun- 
dra,  Bengalee).  The  Singhalese  use  it  in  cases 
of  snake-bite.i,  the  leaves  and  bark  are  made 
into  decuctiou  and  given  in  doses  of  lialf  an 
ounce.  Dr.  Wight,  in  Iconea  gives,  Ophior- 
rhiza  eriantha,  grjindiflora,  harrisonii,  roibur- 
ghiuna.  The  Aralw  appear  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Ophiorrhiza,  which  is  very 
common  on  their  hills.  But  they  value  highly 
the  Arislolochia  sempervirena.  which  they  con- 
sider not  only  oa  a  remedy,  but  as  a  pri^erva- 
tive  too,  against  the  bite  of  serpents. — 
0'»S/Mii'f;Ai»Aw/,  p.  400;  yiing.  Mat.  Mfd.^  p. 
8y  ;  Nifhuhrit  Trnvfls^  Vol,  ii,  p.  348 ;  /<oa^ 
hurffJi's  Ft.  Iitd.^  Vtjl.  ii,  p  530,  ed.  Car&tf  ; 
Airiiftt,  Vol,  ii,  />.  441. 

OPHIOXYLON  from  &^.ft  a  8eri>€nt,  and 
KirXov,  wood,  because  it  haa  &  tvi\a^d  toc>1  %a\ 


J 


opniR 


OFHIU 


stevui,  a  getUH  ut' plants bt/lon^'ing  to  tlie  natural 
order  AjMxvuarca*.     It  lias  a  5-cleit  j>enuanent 
colvx.  a  r«iit)ol-tliaii^l  ci>n5lla  wiUi  a  lon^  tube,  ' 
thifkeid  in  rJio  ntidtile,  und  a  iiv(*-clert  obliqufc 
iiinb.     Tlie  anthers  areAub^essile,  insertetl  into 
llie  miiidk'  of'  the  lube.      I'lie  ovary  is  double, 
each  lobe  wiili  one  ovule,  a  flllt'onn   inrlfned 
style  aud  a  r:ipitaic  Htigmu.     The  dru|M;«  are  i 
baccate,  bliuik.  ubout  die  size  of  a  pen,  twin,  or  i 
solitary  by  abortion,  curb  fontainiu^  u  l-*t!eded 
wrinkled  nut.     AVight   gives  Ophioxylon  bel-  i 
umcnse,     ccytanicum,    in!U'rt*cjirpuni,    neil-  | 
errense,  ttt-rpentinuni. —  A-'iv/.  CffC;    H'.  /r,    | 

uPHi()XYrx>\  ni:\siKKoniTM,  Thw.    i 

0.  ccylitnioum,  W'itfht.  Ir-t.  I'J^U .  ] 

0.  ne'iU'lieiTHns*",  U'it/lit,  Ic.  (.  12*.t2,  i 

'rtibertiii'inonliuia  (U'l'i^illura, 'fW/-, /^ir.  ISoL,  I 

7?/v/.  r,  10  M:rr3;  a.  Dc.  /.  e.  p.  ara-r.  p. 

18.V..  j 

A  native  of  the  centr.il  province  of  Ceylon, 
up  to  fin  cle\-uiiotv  ol'  f»,000  feet. —  Thw.  Eniiui, 
lH,ZeifL,i>.  191.  I 

OinUiJXYLOX   SKKPENTIMM,    Linn,,  \ 
WiU,,  XUrh.^   It'. 7c.,  lihctdf.  \ 

!rs,  Hf-xo 

•tl  ophioxylon 


Hi.Vi. 


<JL ...'  ».i-jli«r,  „ 

Jovnnn  umolooiii,    Maleai 
Cliivun  urudptidi,  „ 


Soo  VII  iia-u  mel  -pod  i, 

Mai.kal 

Chandraka.  ^ans. 

A-V  ■   •■  T.     v:!,  Sl.xiOU. 

'  ipodi,    T.\M. 

I  M,  TbL. 

A  plant  of  Ceylon  and  of  BrirLMi  Inrlia.  The  ! 
Opbic>xyli.»n  serpentinuin,  Ophiorhiza  niun^s, 
Aristoloirhia  Indicu,  and  Mimosa  oclundra  arc 
.popularly  F>nid  to  be  the  plant*  to  wliirh  the 
muugoose  re$ortA  iu  itn  attacks  with  snake?. 
Serpentine  snake-wood,  i.*t  a  native  of  the  East 
Indiejt.  In  rich  $oii  it  becoinea  a  clinibin^ir 
plant.  The atenift  are  wtxidy,  erect,  cliuibin^^uud 
twining,  but  in  p<vir  Roil  it  is  a  sujalJ  erect 
sbrub.  'Hie  leave*  are  in  threes  (iT  fives;  they 
are  shori-wialkeil,  oblong.  |«)inied,  wavy,  and 
smooth.  The  pcduitoles  aj'c  Inng^.jtniooth,  round, 
sometime*  nearly  erect,  stTinotimes  drooping. 
The  jioiliclos  and  calyxes  arc  of  a  bright  vwl 
colour,  uud  the  comJlas  while.  The  root  of 
ihia  plant  lu  employed  by  tbeTciinga  physicians 
tm  a  remedy  iu  many<lisea«iej«i.  The  nwt  h  used 
as  a  febrllugc,  as  an  antidote  tuanake-jwiwn, 
aud  to  promote  delivery  in  tedious  caj*Q».  On 
the  Malabar  coaai  the  root  is  supposed  to  have 
sovereigu  virtues  in  CAAes  of  snnke-bitcs  and 
Bcorpiuu  Btiugj* :  it  i^i  prescribed  iu  decoction 
to  llie  extent  of  a  pint  in  the  twcniy-fnur  hours 
Tvnd  the  pmder  is  applied  externally  to  thf 
injured    part,     T}u*   rx>t   is  said  to  be  a  bitter 

lie  aud    I-  '  iiid  al-^i  purgalivo. — AV/. 

UiiM.  Mat,  MM.,  />.  1 15  :  ICjxhui^jk'*  Fl. 
i,   J,,    («J4;   Thw.  Eh,.  PL  ZrtfLp, 
r#  Jinnd-fnud^  Vol,\,p.^\.    See 
'art  VI,  p.  ;^2. 

IN  often  mentioned  as  an  ar- 
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tide  of  commerce.  In  the  Bible  <i  ivt- 
v.  20)  aiK>ut  1.000  B.C.,  .S^>ioinon,  ku 
Israel,  "'uuide  a  navy  of  :<hip9  iu  Kzicni 
which  i^  be.<ide  Ehiih  on  the  mhore  nf  ilie! 
St-a,  iu  the  laud  of  Edom."  And  th* 
Imjiight  gold,  silver  and  precious  Jitones 
Opbir  and  Tsrshisb  in  such  quantities  tkttl 
king  Solomon  **•  exceeded  all  the  i-!"\'-^  ■^*  *}» 
earth  for  riches."  Silver  was  so  j 
Court  that  it  w:l«  "accounted  uoiihhl:  >".. 
king'.s  drinking  cups  were  made  ot  pure 
!fnd  his  sbi.-lds  were  cmered  witb  beaten  sr4L' 
It  hax  never,  however,  been  settled  whfrr '  *f>Iiir 
and  Tar^hUh  were  situated,  but  w« 
told  that  tlie  naw  of  Tarshisli  1 
and  silver,  ivory  aud  8j>e«  aud  p- 
it  has  beon  .surmised  by  some 
Tarwhl**!!  was  cither  China,  or  some 
t])c  China  sea!).  Ophir  is  supposed  to 
been  some  dijurict  or  jMjrt  in  the  Red 
Lite  oast  i!onst  of  Africa,  the  Malabar  coMt 
the  r^oast  of  IMalacca.  The  "precious 
whi<'h  king  Solomon  procured  from  Ophir 
specially  referred  to.  Some  Portuguese 
rians  luive  supjiosed  tlmt  it  wasSjiala,  on 
other  pla*-'e  near  the  mouth-*  »>f  the  Zaml 
on  the  east  ctiast  of  Atrica,  whence  the 
shisb  fleet  bnmght  the  rich  m«rchandise  w1 
contributed  so  murh  lo  the  splendour 
magni/icencc  of  Solomon's  kingdom. 
Tarshish  fleet  is  said  to  luive  arrive 
Eziongeber  only  once  every  three  vestrt, 
wiiich  we  tnay  fairly  infer  tlmt  the  voyage' 
a  considtrablt.'  ime,  or  the  shijis  had  to  gn 
the  S.  W,  monsoon  and  return  with  the  ?l 
winds,  or  that  they  made  a  imtficking 
from  one  place  lo  another  until  the 
was  sold  and  another  shipped.  Ships  or 
ctiasliug  from  the  Red  Sea  to  tlic  mot 
the  Zambezi  would  scarcely  take  three  y« 
>urh  a  voyage.  We  arc  inclined  to  bel 
therefore.tbnt  king  Solomon's  navi  - 
the  oj»en  seas  juid  traded  with  In' 
EzioHtjfifr,  on  1 1 1 c  shores  of  tin;  li^-d 
(!  Kings,  ix  and  :^U),  is  a  little  port  attbe 
of  the  Elaniitic,  or  pastern  gulf  of  ih< 
Sea.  This  town  more  natundly  belong 
the  Midiauites  of  Sinai,  or  rather  u> 
friends  the  Egyptians.  It  was  alU'rwards 
cd  Uerenios  by  the  Ptolemies  ;  atid  it» 
still  |>ointcd  out  by  tlie  Kgyptiau   name  of 


valley  in   which  it  stood  as   Wadv  I'abt-. 
viUIcy  of  the  city,  and  w  no  doubt  »' 
known  seven  centuiries  biter  under  iht- 
the  Golden  Berenice,  and  not  many  miu^ 
the   modern    Souakin,   where   gttld    was 
conim'm   than   iu   every  other   place  of 
Solomon's  ships  sent  from  Kziongcber, 
home  chietly  gold  from  Ophir,     From 
they  also  brought  precious   stones  and   el 
There    are     however      conflictiQg     opii 
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itii  tiie  Tamil  iianitv  bv  which  nnme  of  them 
are  railed  in  rovI'>n  to  th<»  jiresent  dav."  Thejw 
names  arc  acn-habin,  or  •'  teetli  of  elephante," 
kophim,  or  "nprs,"  and  iiikum,  or  "parrots." 
liut  thwe  arc  the  pure  Sanscrit  word's  ibha, 
kapi,  aud  Huka,  with  the  mere  addition  of  the 
Hebrew  phiml  termimiiion.  It  is  true  that 
these  Sanscrit  nameA  have  been  uaturuhzed  in 
the  south  of  India,  but  tliey  have  not  displaced 
e  original  Tamil  apjK'Uations,  which  still 
mains  the  terms  in  common  i:ifie,  namely, 
na  for  elephant,  knrangu  for  monkey,  and 
myle  for  peacock,  or  kihp-pullai  for  parrot. 
The  writer  of  the  article  Ophir  in  Smith'ii  *  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible'  arj^es  in  favour  of  Arabia, 
by  uasuming  that,  **  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks" 
were  not  imported  from  <^phir.  but  from  T.ir- 
shish,  and  that  pohl  and  al^m  trees  only  were 
imjHirted  frt>m  Ophir.  Solir  is  the  Coptic  name 
India  at  the  present  day  ;  but  the  name  muHt 
ve  belonged  oripiiiuUy  to  that  i)art  of  the 
Indian  coa*t  which  wa«  frequented  by  the 
merchant3  of  the  west.  If  the  name  of  Sauvira 
was  derivc<l,  oa  General  Cunnini^ham  Rupposea, 
from  the  prevalence  oi'  tlie  Ber-tree,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  only  another  appellation  for 
the  province  of  Badari,  or  Eder,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  In  the  Septuagiot 
translation  of  tlie  bible  the  Hebrew  Ophir  is 
always  rendered  by  Sophir.  This  spelling  was 
perliaps  adopted  in  deference  to  the  Egyptian 
or  Coptic  name  of  Sotir.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  tlie  name  is  in  tlie  book  of  Job,  where 
the  **  gold  of  Ophir"  19  rulbrred  to  as  of  tlie 
fioe«t  quality.  At  a  later  date  the  ships  o( 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  *•  went  with  the  ser- 
vantd  of  iSolomoQ  to  Ophir,  and  took  thence 
450  talents  of  gold,  and  brought  them  to  king 
Solomon."  The  gold  of  Opbir  is  next  referred 
to  by  Isaiah,  who  says,  '*  I  will  make  a  man 
more  precious  than  gold,  even  a  man  than  the 
golden  wedge  of  Ophir."  The  word  here  trans- 
lated '  wedge'  means  a  '  tongue  or  ingot ;'  and 
General  Cunningham  infervt  that  the  wedge  of 
gold  of  50  shekels*  weight  that  was  concealed 
by  Achan  was  most  probably  one  of  tlie  ingots 
of  Ophir.  Tlie  dUtrict  of  Vadari,  or  Eder, 
which  General  Cunningham  suggested  as  tlie 
most  probable  representative  of  Ophir,  (las 
been,  and  stilt  is,  one  of  the  gold-producing 
countriw  of  tlie  world.  I'liny,  describes  the 
people  dwelling  on  the  otlier  side  of  mount 
Capitalia  (or  Aliu),  as  pusscnsing  *'  extensive 
mines  of  gold  and  silver."  At  the  present  day 
the  Aravaii  range  is  the  only  part  of  India  in 
which  nlvtf  is  found  in  any  quantity',  while 
e  beds  of  its  torrents  still  produce  gold,  of 
ich  many  fine  sjieciniens  mav  be  seen  in  the 
lian  museum. — Shm-fi/s  nisiory  of  E(jypi, 
f.  i,  o.  107;  Uikmui-r.,  p.  4^)3;  OusVUys 
K9I,  itp'  ^^»    CuHHinrjham'M  AncUtU 
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Qeoijraphtj    of  Inxiia,  pp,    496   (o  4ya,  StM, 
Tf-nneiit'A  Ceylvn^     See  Malacca, 
OPHIURHXE,    a  family    of  Bshci  of 

Asiatic  seas,  comprising  seven  species  of 
rus,  and  one  of  Sphagebranchus. 

OPHTHALMIC  BERBERRY.  Berberis 
cium,  RoyU. 

OPIAI  of  Hckaeteus,  their   royal  town 
not  been  identified,  probably  Kabul. 

OPIAN,  callel  Hupian  by  Baber,  11 
ed  by  General  Cunningham  to  be 
apud   Caucasum.     The    position    of   ths 
founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus   has  long  engaged  die  att«atioa 
scholars.  According  to  Pliny,  the  city  of 
andria,  in  Opianum,  was  situated  at  50 
man  miles,  or  45*90  English  miles,  Irum 
pona.   and   at   237    Roman    miles,    or    ai>*^ 
English    miles    from    Peucolaitia,  or 
laoti,  which  was  a  few  miles  to  the 
Peshawur-     Ortosjiana  has  hcou  idcntaticd 
General  Cunningham    with  the  ancient  ctt 
Kabul  and  itH   citadel.  t}ie  Bala  Hi^ar. 
further  describes  Alexandria  as  being  sit 
sub  ipso  Caucatso,  at  the  very  foot  oi  Ci 
•*  which   agrees  exactly   with    the  posarktt 
Opian,    at   the  northern    end   uf  the   plaia 
Koh-i-duman,  or   "hill-foot."     The  pUee' 
chosen  by  Alexander  on  account  of  its  fx^ 
able   site   at   the   triodon,  or   parting  o|j 
"  three  roiuls*^  leading  to  Bactria.    These 
which   still   reniain'unchanged,   all  sej 
Opian,  near  Begram.     The  north-efkst 
the  Panjshir  valley,  and  over  the  Khawak 
to  Anderab.     The  west  road,  by  the  Ki 
\'al]ey,   and  over    the    Hindu   Kush    Vam 
Ghori.     The  south-west  road,  up  the  Gl 
valley,  and  over  the  Hajiyak  Pass  to 

The  first  oi    these  roads  waa  foUoweil 
Alexander  on  his  march  into  l^ctriaoA 
the   territory   of  the   Paropamisadie.     It 
also  taken  by  Timur  on  his  invasion  of  I1 
and  it  was  crossed  by  Lieutenant  Wood  oo' 
return   fnmi   the  sources  of   the  Oxua. 
second  road  must  have  been  followed  by 
andcr  on  bis  return  from  Bactriana, 
specially  mentions  that  he  took  "oyer  the 
moimtains  auoilier  and  shorter  road"  th«n 
by  which  he  had  advanced.     It  is  certain 
bis  return  could  not  have  been  by  the 
route,  as  that  is  the  longest  route  of  oil ; 
which,  it  turns  the  Hindu  Kunh,  and  do«s 
cross  it,  as  Alexander  is  stated  lo  hare 
This  route  was  attempted  by  Dr.  Lord 
Lieutenant  Wixxl  late  in   the  y«aur,  boti 
were  driven  back  by  the  snow.   Tlie  third 
is  the  easiest  and   most   frequented.     U 
token  by  Janghci  Khan  oiler  his  cftpl 
Bamian ;  it   was   followed    by   MoorcroA 
Bumes  on  their  Kdventuroui  journeys  Ui 
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it  was  trftvoriietl  hy  T/ird  and 
tkiliire  ut  tlie  Kiisb:in  Paafl ; 
by  Sturt  in  a.d.  1640,  after 
ivply  crtMicd  by  a  troop  of 
y-  A»,  bowever.  it  ia  noted  tbat 
mountain  nametl  Aruna  at  a  di»- 
ile»  to  the  4oulb,  it  is  ulm^Mt  cer- 
city  must  bave  beeii  on  the  tanimis 
n,  from  wbicb  the  iiorlb  entl  of  the 
Black  Mountain,  called  Cbebcl 
or  the  "  Forly  Daughters,"  lies 
DQlb  at  a  dislatire  ot*  5  nr  Lt  mile<4. 
»  answers  tlie  descripliun  which 
tjf  r^rtana,  as  Tetrogonis,  or  tlie 
Ibr  MuMou,  in  hut  account  of  the 
lily  noticea  '*  some  mound  of  great 
ma  accurately  deAcrihing  a  ^uarc 
lie  dimeiusioDs.  General  Cunning- 
lat  if  he  ift  ri^bt  in  identifying 
1  the  Kiidn-M-pang  of  the  Chinese 
I  true  name  of  the  place  must 
KaTHana,  an  written  by  Ptolemy. 
rtjina,  an  noted  by  Pliny,  TJie 
of  the  name  ia  abuj  found  on  a 
of  Eukratides,  with  the  legend 
gara,  or  '*  city 'of  Karisi."  wliich 
iflod  with  the  Kftlasi  of  the  buddhist 
»tii«  bintiplaue  of  raja  Milindu. 
iho  Hume  chronicle. 

n  bom  rtt  Ala^^andra 

a,  tlie  (.*apiuil  itf  tlie  Yona,  or 
(try.  Kalitei  must  tlierefiire  bave 
jAi«xandria  itaclf  orsome  place  clo.-e 
I  latter  Ci'iicliwion  agrees  exactly 
jftition  of  Degrant,  wliicb  i»  only  u 
p  the  east  of  Opian.  The  appellu- 
nieaas,  he  believes,  nothing 
city**  fKir  eiceUence,  an  it  ia 
ec  ntlicr  ancient  sitei;  in  the 
ty  of  great  cnpitaU,  namely, 
abud  and  l^e^hitwur.  Majvu:>n  dc- 
|)cllatjnn  Itoui  the  Turk),  he  or  bi, 
p  the  Hindi,  gram  or  city,  (hat  is,  the 

tt  B  more  simple  derivation   would 
Saniicnt  ri,   implying   '*  certaiu- 
^toinment,^'    as    in    vijapa,   victory, 
U^an    omphatir  form  <»f  jaya  with 
^^Hfigranui,  wuiUd  tlivrefure  mean 
^^Ktlie  city,"  tliat   i*t,  the  capital ; 
wmild    be   the  Hindi  form  of  the 
B«   Bijaya  i*   the  spoken  form  of 
e  pbin  of  Begrmn  is   bounded   by 
jr  and  the  Kob-j-daman  riven*  on  the 
^uih  ;  by  the  Mahigbir  caiml  nn  the 
r       '         i?t  by  the  landu  of  Julglui. 
■  0  river*.     Its  length,  from 
( the    Mfthtghir  cjinal   to  .Tidghji,  is 
jilf^  ;  ftnd   its   breadth,   frum   Kilah 
-4  miles. — Cunnio^funnx 
P7     /iV2,j>ji.  21-20.  237; 
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OPINI.  Tim.,  Trl.     Oy\nm. 
OHIO.  PoRr.,SH.     Opium. 

OPIS,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Tigris,  fltip- 
po«ed  to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  at  Kbafuji. 

oris,  see  Kusra-i-shirin. 

OPUIM,  Dak.,  Dut.,  Ekb.,  Fb.,  Gbr.,  Ut., 


RU8.,  Sw. 

A&m,  Afyiui,     Ar., 

Uisn., 

Apjum, 

Jav, 

I'BUS. 

A<yun,  Ai)yun, 

MA1.AT. 

lUpimn, 

Hau. 

I'fyun,  dunippB, 

Maij:ai. 

Bi'in. 

Brnu. 

Shir-i-kuBh-ku«fa, 

Pb»«. 

<>'-fu-.vnng;  O'pi-en 

.  CmN. 

Opio.                    1* 

ORTm  Sp. 

Vung-ypn  yu-pi-«n. 

H 

Maknvi  liok, 

RVH. 

Fu-yuiig, 

CliKMi.  Apaynum, 

Sans. 

ValmuMatt, 

lUK. 

Abim, 

SiKCH. 

Mnhnsaft, 

ViKlt. 

Vallmo-saft, 

Sw. 

Opioii ;  Aphionion, 

Oil. 

Apini, 
AnUini, 

Ta«. 

Ufim,  I'fyun, 

Oi;z. 

Tw„ 

Oppid, 

It. 

Uiijun, 

Tcwc. 

Opium  ia  the  concrete  inspissated  juice  ot* 
the  white  poppy,  Papaver  snmniferum  and  its 
varietii's,  obCaiiird  by  making  incisions  in  Ibo 
cajisulefi  and  colleclinj;  the  exuding  juice.  The 
plant  has  been  long  known,  and  ts  pcrhiips  ono 
of  the  earliest  described.  Jt  is  a  native  of] 
Wc!*tem  A)*irt  and  probably  al^i  of  the  South  of 
Kun>po,  but  it  ha*»  been  duitribulcd  over  varioun 
countries.  In  Britl*»h  India,  it  ia  largely'  grown 
in  M.ihva.  in  the  neigblxiurhood  of  Patua  and 
Benares,  in  the  Panjab,  in  Aswam.  in  Berar,  in 
Guzerat,  an:l  in  My*>ro.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
exjwrted  to  China,  Sumatra,  Java  and  Burmnb, 
but  the  Rajput  niriert  and  the  Assamese  use  it 
largely.  In  (Warn  the  wbnle  j>opulation  from 
the  baby  at  the  breiwt  to  the  very  few  old  men 
a<p  opium,  and  in  I864-tJ5  the  population  con- 
mimed  X14)i.54^^  worth  of  tliai  drug.  Opium, 
it  'lA  :«aid.  wiiH  Hrst  introduced  intn  Aasam  in 
1794  from  Bengal  when  the  British  Indian  troopa 
}L<u4i$ie<1  the  rajah  against  the  Multuck  ;  since 
then  it  ba-*  Hpivjul  over  the  whnle  country  and 
deterioratcfl  and  enfeebled  the  population. 
The  o|iium  monoj^ly  of  the  British  Indian 
(lovcrnment  is  deemed  easenlialJy  necessary  as 
a  w^urce  of  revenue,  but  in  ita  prcftent  form  is  a 
protection  of  the  most  intemie  description.  U 
is  a  public  patronage  of  trade  in  a  confcs-sedly 
deleterious  pro«luctiiM».  In  Bengal,  cultivators 
are  permitte<l  tn  cultivate  the  |M>ppy,  but  tlie 
juice  muflt  be  »^ld  to  Government  at  a  cf^rtain 
fixed  price.  It  is  mannlactured  into  ojiium  in 
the  Government  facti>rie»al  Patna  and  Benares 
and  then  sent  to  Calcutta  and  sold  by  auction 
to  mercliants  who  export  it  to  China.  Tlicre 
is  no  poppy  cultivation  in  the  Madras  and 
Bonib:iy  presidencies,  and  the  opium  received 
at  Bombay  is  brooght,  paid  for  under  parses, 
from  the  native  states  of'  Malwa  and  Guj:erat. 
In  the  Panjah,  opinm  is  not  made  a  Govern- 
ment monftpolv  as  it  is  in  Bengal ;  iJie  people 
are  ^ree  to  cultivate  ii'  they  choose,  only  it 
ranks  &ia  "  zabti**  crop  and  has  certain  higher 
charges  made  npon   it  *,  the  sale  ot  o^fwivck, 
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poppy   bprula   itjmtou  separaii*   thills;).   Itbatip,        The  fbllowinf,'  tahle  shows  Ute  i 
jranjfl  iiml  rliiirr.-u*,  whuli  arccolk'ctivfly  icrtnotl  J  fttr   a.s  can  b«   u^'trlitiiied)   sJid 
**  in:i»kai-at,"  i«  restricted,    aiul    iIk'm*    Jirticles  |  Opium   PXfwrtt-J  I'roiu  ail  luilia  I 
are   sxiliject   in  excise-diirv.     Opium    useil    in    tlie  world  Inim  lS.)0-ol  to  Js^lK^i 
the  Panjab  coinoii  |)rinci|MiIIy    i'roni    KuJu,    in 
the  Hitnalava,  hut  is  grown  ahn  in    ilie  pliiins, 
especially  in  the  diMrict  of  Shahnporr.     The 
poppy  is,   however,   grown     generally   in    tlie 
Panjub,   and    a    decoction    or    inlui^ion    cjilled 
•  post'   li  rniidc   by  stocpin;!   the   nniipo  )M>ppy 
bead     in    water.     ShaJin|iorc   opium     iiolU    at 
l^hore  at  2V9.  per  ponml.     In  1.S70-7I,  opium 
to  the  viilue  ol*  UupcT'*  44,4iiO  w««  ninnufnc- 
lur*Ml   in   i\\o.   XiindiilitKi^  Division  of  Mysore 
and  SO  candie*  ol'opiuni  wero  ovf^rrod.     Wo  do 
not  know  how  nuiny  pounfU  a  Myf»>'re  candy  of 
opium  fontaiiis,  but   two  randies  arc  iu  u«e  in 

U:ing:d(in-',  one  of  lbs.  oOO  and   iho  nther  of  ^  -     ■    * 

lbs.  'Siii-\'2-4^  and  it  would  seem  to  Ik?  tht-  ft>9.  '  I  &    I  5 

50i>  weight  that  forms  the  opium  eandy.  In 
West  Berar.  the  poppy  i^  lar^jrly  pnnvn  in  the 
Maiker,  or,  aa  it  is  now  desiguatetl  fhe  liul- 
dunuh  difltriet.  When  we  saw  it  ^'rowing 
between  Muiker,  Jamphat  and  Hamtm,  wc  then 
cxumiucd  tlic  pn>c&«K.'d  lor  makin;;  npium  in 
nliirh  tlic  people  were  busily  ot<'iipied  and 
exhibited  an  eifXTtne***  betokening  lull  ex- 
peheuec.  we  have  pa.Vfd  thi-oupih  and  ihrougli 
and  crosjtoil  the  Her.ir  in  every  ivK*<blc  direc- 
tion, and  the  impresMon  left  on  our  mind  wafi 
Uiat  the  culture  of  rotton,  cereals  and  oil  seeds 
would  displace  nil  other  crops,  but  in  IH70-71, 
544  acrvn  of  Iiu»d  in  iho  BuKlanuh  ilistri^t  wi  n* 
under  cultivation  tiir  opium.  In  tin-  eleven 
months  from  April  1871  to  February  1S72,  ttw. 
8,088,  or  t4>ns  H,  cwts.  17,  tb*.  64,  were  manu- 
factttred  in  the  Uaugalorc  and  Ko|ar  diistrictti. 

Tlie  pn^w  re-fenues  of  Rrili«h  India  in  the 
*leren  ywari*  1801  to  |.h7<».  were  ou  average 
aUmt  X4l^"<M^lMlO.  of  whirh  opium    proihieed 

DertJ*Iy  a  seventh  purl  as  will  be  nhnwn  :  I  '     "C       ~    .     V'i'p 

Opium  Re^'vaue.     Gruu  R«veniu». 


OCAS*' 

a  <-  o  »  « 
«  I- <3  K  ri' 


•:£ 


af>th  April  lAii     £  r.,rt;n,-7^  i42,iiii.'t.i'M 

1603           K.iKVi.47(l  4:.,I4;i,75a 

U954         (;.ft:n.W}»  44.«i:m»32 

!««.%           7,^11  .-l*'.!  '(■•AV.^haT 

Ij^m;         8,r.iM.2iH  4n,i*;i.\i'-ji 

I  fl*«           ft.tliV*  W  4^,42'.l.*U4 

tA7u           T.y.Vi/Wft  .^►,7'H'.,<MH 

A  Wge  ijuaniity  of  opium  i»  fxported,   und 
in  the  followjns  vt^ars  to  the  values  of 


i 


s  ^  -'«4| 


S3 


|a40 

ia-w> 


IWU? 
lft.'.0 

Mm} 

leMI 
1*J2 
1^163 
\S€A 
18<t5 


10,(527,1*42 

y,»54.;^i>4 

HM^,7I3 

t*J.4lM,l^ 
U,ftn.8iM 


S?3S9. 


I      Though  but  little  of  the  prodiid 
Tndia  Ls  sent  to  Europe,  in  1826  t1 
1  opium  info  the  United  Kingdom 
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varietv  of  tbe  p^ppy  ia  thui  which 
:iLiii*.*tiy  brought  under  cultivntion  for  the 
ilKbon  of  thu  dni;2  in  Intliji  and  F.^ypt, 
I  n  ft  I"ppy  tieW  rtowcTH  of  nil  colours 
i  k>  be    men. 


I  lb*,  were  consumed  m   coasistenee  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air  in  the 

us   and   ciin:juni]>tiuu   iQ  I  -iliade,  though,  ut  tlie  r^ime  lime,  all  the  wutei'v 

B3WB  KTB  xhovn   b/  the  foUowing    particles  ui'  the   juice   that  ^ill   separate   nre 

j  draineil  off,  ami   usc<l    in   making    Lewnh,  or 

iixi«  'IST-^I  1*45  [5'*.S.M4/isr?s'!:^; '  ''"''*-'^""'  "i'»"'"'   '^*»"  ^""^  ^*'^*:^^^  *'"■  i"i'P>' 

>.•?•..  ,    ■''•'  ■  ■  -    '-^-  •-' '"  •         ' '  "■'    cultivation  are  centrally  flituated  in  the  vioiiuty 

{JJJJJ*  ■  I    «if  villrt^*'s  where  llie  facilities  for  nmnuriiig  and 

iMyj«7..  V.  i...    .  ^  ..  .  .  .  :    irri^uiin  ore  ^eat.     In  such  aitiiationfi  aud 

!?^*--*J"' '":*;.    ••  ="'•;'"'"."'.••*"!  wbp'n    the  aoilU   rich,   it   U   fretmentlv   the 

ling  to  Mr.  h,    rbornton.  H.M.s.i.M,^  j^,^  with  the  cultivators  tu  take  a  cwp  of 

[octu>a    of  opmm    lu   Bengal   hiw   lu-    Indian  com,  maize,  nr  vegetables  off  the  (n-ound 

[pwiupef  c«ni.iii  themuevears  ltt40-41    ^^^^-^^  ^y^^  ^..^j^y  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^  .^f^^  ,he  removal 

of  thi;*  in  September,  to  dre-w  and  manure  the 
;n^uHd  li>r  tlie  subsecjuent  poppy  sowings.     In 
olher  i*iiualions,  however,  aAd  when  the  aoil  is 
nttt  rich,  the  |>*»ppy  erojt  \»  the  only  one  taken 
off  tlie  jri'Dund   during  tlie  year,  and  frmn  the 
couunenccmcnt  of  the  ruina   in  June  or  July, 
until  October,  the  pround  is  droi*f*cd  ami  cleaned 
by    sucee-wtve   plougbiii^'H  and   ut'eflin^-s,  and 
manurrd  l«  the  extent  which  the  nieati"*  of  the 
cnhivatnr  will   permit.     In  the  tirial   prepara- 
tion of  the  land  in  October  aud  November,   the 
soil,  after    bein^'  well   loosened  and   turned  up 
lUght  in  transit  to  a  British   port    ^v  the  plough,  ib  crushed  and  broken  down  by 
,     The  former  svsteui  nbl.-iins  in  '  ''»*?   ]>n.*<nge  of  a  hea\-y  io;;  of  wood  over  its 
'latter  in   liombar.     According   to    surface,  and  it  is  in  this  state  ready  lor  sowing. 
mbllihed.  Benj^  ojjium  yieltln  I  Tlie   nmount  of   pnxluce    frojn    various    land* 
•rib.,  whilst  the  diilv  di-rivcd    Jifl'<?f«   considerably.      L'nder  very   favourable 
mcv  is  only  e«iual  to  a  surplus  '  *^ir'^''^"»»'"»"^efl  of  soil  and  season,  Ui^  much  aa 
If  lb.     By  theie  mcaiw  the  total  '  twelve   or   even    tliirtopu  seers   (26   lbs.)  of 
is«l  by  liie  opium   monoijoly,  in  I  standard   ujjium  may   be  obtained   from   each 
and   Bombav,   in   tlie   year    18411-50 1  bi;iirali    ai'  27,225   («]uarc   feet.      Under   leas 


eh<«t  i*  about  140  lbs.,  go  that  the  prev- 
ia 1.H49  WHS  5.O4O.000  lbs.  In  India, 
»t*e  opium  mr>nopoly  is  obtained 
mean.^,  namely,  by  a  aysiem 
4ii'  >  uliivation  of  the  poppy  by  the 
ritiih  India  on  account  of  Govern- 
iy  the  imi<wt  ol"  n  heavy  duty  on 
n    and    tnaniUactuied    in    foreign 


For   tlie  sucrcMfnl   culture 
;ite,   plentiful   irrigation, 
lit  husbandry  are  indis- 
nl  well  cultivated  ground 
.  to  lUO  lt»s.  of  '*  diick,'* 
■  I  jiiicc^  the  price  »»f  whicli  varic« 
I;^^.   a    pound,   nn  that  an   aci*e 
-2\)  to  £(U)  worth  of  opium  at 
litmnd"  of  chick  will  pmduce 
im,  from  the  third  to  a  tiftli  oj' 
■  lost  in  evaporation.     A  chiel* 
,  which   di^tinguniheH  Bengal 
mil  uf  Turkey  aud  Kgypt,  in  the 
1  tiou   which  the  uarcotine  in  the 
■w  to  the  morpliia,  and  this  jirojxir- 
,nt  in  all  4ciL'*onH.     It  is  u  matter  of 
I'l   whether  the  Ireatnient 
.*  after  \t&  collection  can 
the  amount  of  alk:iloid», 
■^  in  r.pinm.     In  Turkey 
ii^e  with  saliva, 
cted  ia  linseed 
i^W  m  liengaJ  it  i»  brought  to  the  required 
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'  favorable  cornlitions  the  turn-out  mav  not  exceed 
three  or  ibur  seeit*,  but  the  usmil  amount  nf 
pnxluce  varies  from  six  to  eight  seern  per  biggah- 
The  clicmicul  exnnuualion  of  ditferent  »oiU  in 
connection  with  their  opium-producing  |K)wer», 
presentis  a  field  for  jirofitable  and  intere»tiug 
inquiry  ;  nor  U  tlic  lea^it  important  part  of  the 
invcitligiition  tliat  which  h:i3  reference  to  varia- 
tit'iirt  in  the  proportions  of  the  alkaloid.^  (especi- 
ally the  morphia  and  tinrcotine),  which  ttceur 
in  opium  produced  in  various  localitita.  At- 
mospheric eau-^cs  exert  a  certain  influence  in 
determining  these  variation!*  is  prol»ab]e  ;  they 
induencc  ilie  amount  of  pro*lute.  and  cause 
alterations  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
drug,  the-Hcare  facts  well  known  to  every  culti- 
vator :  thu9  the  effect  of  dew  \a  to  facilitate  the 
How  of  the  juice  Irom  the  wounded  eapsiUe, 
rendering  it  abundant  in  quantity,  but  causing 
it  at  the  .^amo  time  to  be  dark  and  liquid.  An 
eattterly  wind  (which  in  India  is  usually  con- 
comitant with  a  damp  state  of  atmosphere), 
retardu  the  How  of  juice  and  renders  it  dui*k 
and  litplid.  A  moderate  westerly  wind,  with 
dew  at  night,  fonu  the  atmospheric  conditiooa 
mofit  favourable  for  collection,  both  as  regards 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exudation.  If, 
however,  the  westerly  wind  (which  i&  au.  ^t;- 
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fry  wind)  blow  vioieuUy,  llie  exudation   dysentery,  rheumatism,  but  gencnUjr 


I 


• 


from  the  capsules  w  sparing.  Whilst  the  effect 
of  meteorological  phenomena  in  producing  the 
abtive  result*  are  well  marked,  their  action  in 
altering  the  reUitive  proportions  of  tlie  chemical 
constituenta  of  the  juice  of  the  poppy  plant  i« 
more  obscure,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
chemical  comiKKjition  of  the  soil  plays  a  most 
important  port  in  this  resppct.  Dr.  O'Sliaugh- 
nesay  published  the  results  of  his  analysis  of 
«pecimeiis  of  opium  from  the  different  divisions 
of  liehar  agency,  which  are  worthy  of  much 
attention.  In  the  opium  trom  eight  divisions 
of  the  agency,  he  found  the  quantity  of  morphia 
to  range  from  1|  grains  to  3^  per  cent.,  and 
the  amount  of  the  narootine  to  vary  from  .-j 
grain  to  3J  grains  per  cent.,  the  consistence  of 
the  various  e[>ecimeus  beiug  l»etween  75  and  79 
per  cent.  In  the  opium  from  the  Hazaree- 
baugh  district  (the  consistence  of  the  drug  being 
77),  he  found  4|  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  4 
per  cent,  narcotine  ;  whilst  from  a  specimen  of 
Patna  garden  opium  he  extracted  do  less  llian 
10,j  per  cent,  of  morphia,  and  6  per  cent,  of 
narcotine,  the  consistence  of  the  drug  being  J?7. 
With  respect  to  the  last  specimen.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  mentions  that  the  poppie?  which 
produced  it  were  irrigated  tliree  times*  during 
the  season,  and  that  no  manure  was  employed 
upon  the  soil.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
these  interesting  results  were  not  coupled  with 
an  analysis  of  the  soils  from  which  the  S[)eci- 
mens  were  produced,  lor  to  chemical  variations 
in  it  must  be  attributed  the  widely  different 
results  recorded  above.  Opium  as  a  nieOicine 
has  been  used  from  the  earliest  ages  :  but  when 
it  was  first  resorted  to  Ma  luxury,  it  isimposdible 
to  state.  Such  must  have  hap[.>ened  from  the 
earliest  ages,  ns  it  hapjtcns  daily  in  the  present : 
but  as  a  uatioual  vice  it  was  not  known  until 
the  spread  of  mahoniedanism,  when,  by  the 
tenets  of  that  reformer,  wine  and  fermented  I 
liquors  being  prohibited,  opium  came  in  their 
stead  along  with  the  bang  or  hashi'esh  (made 
from  hemp),  ctjffee  and  tobacco.  From  the  Arabs 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  most 


bination  with  otlier  medicines.     Id  a. 
opium   was  a  recoguized  product  of 
fecture  of  Vung-clmng  in  the  west  of 
vince  of  Yunnan.     Since   the  year  1( 
f>oppy  has  been  grown  to  produce  ofat 
provinces  of    Honan   and  Shensi,   hikI 
introduced  into  8c*chuen  from  India 
in  the  middle  of  ilie  18th  century.    Fc 
half  of  the  bes^t  arable   land   in  Se' 
believed  to  be  given  up  in  spring  to  the: 
of  an    annual  crop  of  poppy  ;  probahlj 
tenths  of  the  dwellers  in  towns  la 
ore  habitual  opium  smokers,  and  morel 
half  of  tlie  country  people   have  lallvfl 
to  this  scdtictivc  and  injuriotis  habit. 
opium,    Kung-kau  or  KwoJig-t'u    is 
placed  by  the   native  drug,  although 
of  the  fonner,  and  im  name  for  battcrj 
are  still  kept  up  by  tike  native  prefei 
Scch'uen  opium,  called  Chucn'tu,  is 
the  extent  of  0,000  piculs  annually, 
giANl  years,  can  be  produced  at  half 
of  Uic    Indian    drug.     The    drug   is 
imitate  the  Malwa  and  oUier  forms  of 
opium,   and  yields   6'94  per  cent,  of 
Ii  is  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  mud, ; 
and  hemp  seeds,  and  an  extract  trooi 
of   Sophera    japonica,     but    is   positi^ 
extensively  tamjMired   with  than  forei 
in  general.     The   best   Sech-ucu 
ft-om  Kai-chau  and  Pi-hien,  and  of  the 
used  for  smoking,  called   Yen-kau  sad 
yen,  the  Sech'uon  opium  yields  more 
Indian  ])roduct.     Yunnan  opiuro  and  that 
Kwei-chau,  are  called  Nan-t'u,  and,  by  tbiv< 
nese  are  all  derisively  s[x»ken   of  as  dirt,  «| 
Yoh-t'u,  medicinal  earth.    This  is  a  „"-  '  ^'^1 
ofdrug,  but  is  perhaps  not  better  tli 
Kan-suh  province.     The  opium  fruu 
Shensi  and  Shansi  is  called  8i-t'ii,  and 
good    extract.       A    large   qiianticy    of 
some  of  it  'j(  a  very  inferior  kind  ia  \itaA\ 
Honan  pro\*incc   and  largely 
spot.     Iliiig-ching-hien,  and   j 
chau-fu,  all    in     Hup<>h,    produce   ibe 
MaDchuria.  and  in  fact  all  jiartsof 


probably  imbibed  their  predilection  for  npiimi 

although  their  particular  manner  of  using  it  hiw  i  empire,    produce   mnre   or   I 

evidently    been    derived    from    the    Chine**c.  ,  which    is  sown   in   the  tenth 


China,  where  at  present  it  is  so  exterwively 
lued,  cannot  be  sxud  to  have  indulged  long  in 
the  vice.  Previous  to  1707  the  number  of 
chests  imported  did  not  exceed  200  yearly  ; 
WW  the  average  is  5(1,000  to  00,000-  In 
1773,  the  East  India  Company  made  their 
first  venture  in  opium,  and  in  1700  it  waa 
declared  n  oriine  to  smoke  opium. 

Opium  has  been  known  lu  China  at  least  ever 

the  Mongnl  dynasty.     During  the  Ming 

tffmtjr  it  came  into  mnre  gvoeral  use  as  an 

-ent  and  todativo  methcine^  in  diarrh(£a, 
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secmred  by  the  third  month  of  the 
The  drug  used  in   smoking  is   pre[ 
lai^e  scale  by  mixing  the  nsbea  of 
pipes  with  the  raw   opium,  which 
making  of  the  watery  infusion  ;  this 
and  theu  evaporated  to   the  ooq« 
thin  extract  which  is  combustible  in 
pif>e  held  in  the  flame  of  a  small  lamp, 
dtwolves    from     one-half    to    threo-fc 
ordinary    opium,  but    nothing  is    lost 
Chinese  manipulator.     The  extr&ct  is 
made  by  the  keepers  of  the  opram 


O 


'Ia«avtty  taxe<1  aa<l  Rr|noozc«3.  Rich 
nd  biuklhisl  prit^jte  make  tlit^ir  own 
.  "Die  burning  of  this  extract,  in  nn 
tie  taJuvaer  as  u  carefully  practiAc*.)  by 
Bwe.  yiel«U  a  smoke,  containing  .sutjrirv 
rcbcn^ibte  cmpyreumatic  compounds 
m  to  th«  chemist,  but  producing  by 
ioa  into  the  pulmonary  vessels  a  sooth- 
yor,      Tho  pt»r>Min    alxml  Vi   use    the 

rlnirn   ami    lights   the   drn;^  at  the 
candle,  the  shrivelled  skin    of  the 
piHifirmed     opium  aniokc-r  tilU   out 
nft  warmtlL,  llic  breaihinj'  btsroniM  full, 


OMUM. 

l8>J5-f>5,  in  rt'5port  of  thtir  opium  monopo 
hag  bceu  published.  The  avcrsige  receipts  we 
:^,:i0,43,550-15-8^. 

lU.        As.    P 


l>M.V4fl  :.  l,98.H2,.'i77  8 

1840-47  2.01».H1,*21  7 

1847-48  1,74.51,890  6 

1848-41)  2.4<l,27,l'i<l  12 

iH49-ft)  2,:>i,s:m^h  15 

I8:-CM)I  2,23.7:.V>7«  7 

18:tl-.VJ  '2,74,47.81  »fi  8 

I8rji^^'{  , 2,7:i,89.125  8 

18/13-54  2,3.;,44,mM  fi 

ISM-fK't  2,18,74,489  12 
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I 
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'  of  the  opium  pi|M-'  i»  not   iricoin- 
the  heulth   of  those   who  pnu'tisc 
smoked   to  Buc\i  an   extent  ns  that 
ea  a   pcwitive  necessity,   there  fol- 
of  vnlitionni,  digestive  and   scxnal 
other  wnrdi,  the  gradual  degra*la- 
'  the  man.     11ie   hnbit   can  be  and  i.s 
broken  off.     The  a*e  of  ammoniated 
tUTe.    the    employment   of  nux 
other  toniw,  the   temporary  smok- 
{xjwdered   root  of  the  Auoklandia 
»vo  all   the   regular  provUion  of 
for   l>oth  Uxiy  and  mind  are 
which   may    be    adopted, 
nal  disciplinary  m*3a«ured  for 
the  habit.    Prepared  opium  is  ex- 
China. 

itsmber  of  peraoa^  in  China  given  to 
lumption  of  opium  waa  estimated,  in 
three  miUioa-*,  and  the  average  quan- 
ked  by  each  imlividual  iA  about  1 7^ 
day.  The  consumption  of  Indian 
'  i'.  of  Turkey  opium)  in 
icreawd  from  3,210che.'iLs 
to  'Jy'Jb'J  chests  in  1827,  and  about 
,tain  1837,  valued  at  25,000,000 
the  year  185U,  it  reached  5i»,000 
rhesU.  The  Indian  Government 
>«  following  gr<)39  revenue  from  opium 
v.fi  ;^ 

■       ■  ''7 
.  (-,8 

1869-70 
1870-71 


,     ,  ,   ,.  It        1  X-         ■     .       OpuimwiMnsiimed  indifferent  ways.    In  Ore 

■tuow  and  lull,  and  m  a  few  mmules  '  ,,'.,  ••.••.,  .  -  !■/..„ 

,         .  rnt     I  Isritain  it  is  cilher  used  in  a  solid  Htate,  ma< 

■'  •temmw  loss  of  conwioiwneA^.      Ihe    .   .      -n  -     .        ■    ^u     i.  fi     j 

into  pills,  or  a  Uncture  in  the  shape  ot  launanur 

Insidiounly  it  i.s  given  to  children  under  a  varie 

of  qnack   fonns,  such  as  "Godfrey's  cordial 

&c.     In  India  the  pure  opium  is  either  dii 

s*)lved  in    water  and   so  used,  or  rolled, int 

pills.     It  ia  thore  a  common  native  practice  t 

give   it   to   children   when    very   young,   b 

mothers,  who  require  to  work  and  cannot  a 

tlie  same  lime  nurdc  their  offspring.     In  Cliin 

it  is  either  smoked  or  swallowed  in  the  shap 

of  Tye.     In   Bally  it  is  first  adulterated  witl 

Chitia  paper,  and  then  rolled  up  with  the  fibre 

of  a   particular   kind    of  plantain.     It  id  thei 

inserted  into  a  hole  made  at  the  end  of  a  smal 

bamboo,  and  smoke<1.     In  Java  and  Sumatn 

it  is  often  mixed  with  sugar  and  the  ripe  fruii 

of  the  plantain.    In  Turkey  it  is  usually  taker 

in   pills,  and  those  who  do  so,  avoid  djinkinj 

any  water  after  swallowing  them,  as  this  is  sait 

to  produce  violent  coli''S  ;  but  to  make  it  mor* 

palatable,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  syrups  oi 

thickened  juices ;  in   this  form,  however,  it  ii 

less  intoxicating,  and  resembles  mead.     It  ii 

tlien   tiikcn   with  a  spoon,  or  is  dried  in  nmal 

cakes,  with   tlic  word*  *'  Ma-sha-AlIah,"  im 

■L— *   •-.  i^ji-    ..«!.  ^   -*   oxAAA/utA    printcd  on   them.     "When  the  dose  of  two  o 
ncata  in  I>5.3i,  valued   at  iio,000,0<^0    *.  i      i  ,  i  -i  , 

taythcyear  185U,  it  reached  5(  1,000  'h"« /"chms  a  day  no  longer  produces  th. 
PVhe«u.  The  Indian  Government  ''^''?°  intoxication.  «>  eagerly  sought  by  th 
^^  opiophagi,    they  mix    inc   opium   with    otne 

drugs.     It  then  acts  a^  a  stimulant.     In   addi 

£  fi  "01  928    ^'^^  ^  *^*  being  uficd  in  the  «hai)e  of  pills,  iti 

,  8*023 Vt.'Vi  I  frequently  mixed  with  hellebore  and  hemp,  am 

„  8,45.1.?^rtri    forms   a  mixture  known    by  the  name  of  ma 

jtwn,  whose  properties  are  did'ercnt  from  tha 

of  opium,  and  may  account  in  a  groat  mcasur 

for  the  want  of  similitude  in  the  effect  of  th- 

drug  on  the  Turk  and  the  Chinese.     In  Singa 

pore  and  China  the  refuse  of  the  chandu,  th 

prepared   extract    of  opium,    is    used  by   th 

lower  cl.isscs.     This  extract,  when  consumec 

leaves  a  refuse,  cnnsistin^  of  charcoal,  emp^ 

reimiatic  oil,  some  of  the  salts  of  upiuin,  and 

part   of   the    cbandu    not    consumed.      Oi 

onnce  of  cliandu  gives  nearly  half  an  ounce 

,  '  this    refuse,    called   Tye,    or   Tineo.      'Phw 

and  expenditure  of  I  smoked   and   swallowed   by   the  poc^ror  c\as! 

:  jriiig  the   10  years  '  who  only  pay  half  the  price  of  cKatidvx   ^^^ 
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Wliou  Kinokctl  It  vioKls  a  fiirllier  rofiwr.  cnltcd 
Aniii-Ahiii^%  and  this  U  even  met]  t>^'  titc  mIiII 
)'«x)i-er,  atthoii;;]!  it  coatains  n  very  Atnull  (jtutu- 
lity  of  the  narcotic  principle.  Saui  ^Iiiiv, 
lidwovcr.  18  never  einokfd,  as  it  cannot  furni'^Ii 
any  sinukt*,  hut  i*  swallowed,  aud  lliat  not  wx^ 
frofjuontly  mixed  with  arrack, 

Chandno  is  the  extract  of  opium  \rliich  is 
euipltiyol  in  opinm-sniokinjr.  Tlio  opiuiii,  as 
received  at  Siii;:riix)rc  front  Calcutta,  is  iu  haxa 
containiii;.':  lurty  balls,  each  of  the  ^ize  of  a  IV2\K 
cannon  shot.  These  hnll^  aro  cncli>»od  in  a 
liusk  of  compre*tcil  l^oppy  loaves,  and  contain 
a  certain  quantity  of  moist  oj^iuni  inside,  but 
wliich,  in  thia  slate,  U  unfit  for  coiisuraplion, 
for  which  it  is  prepared  by  ft)ur  processes,  in 
the  following  manner:  About  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  luorning,  fires  arc  liglited,  and, 
OS  the  fir-it  pntcess,  a  halt  is  divided  into  two 
vqual  halves  by  one  man,  who  scoojis  out,  with 
hitf  fingers,  the  soft  juirt  inside,  and  throws  it 
into  an  earthen  dish  ;  frequently,  during  the 
operation,  niuistcninc  and  wa^hinii^  hia  hauils  iu 
another  vend,  tlie  water  of  which  ia  carefully 
preserved,  into  which,  also  u  thrown  the  hard- 
cued  pi^ppy  leaf- husk:?,  wlicn  all  the  removable 
opium  ii  obtained.  In  the  second  openuinn,  the 
huiiks  are  boile<i  untiJ  all  their  adhering  opium  \» 
dissolved,  and  then  strained  thnnigh  a  double 
iilter  of  cloth  and  China  paper.  The  strained 
fluids  arc  then  mixed  w^ith  the  opium  that  was 
scooped  out  in  the  first  operation,  and  boiled 
down  in  a  large  iron  pt)i  to  the  cfjnsidtence  of 
tronclo.  The  refuse  is  dried  and  sold  to  Chinese, 
who  adulterate  good  opium  >vith  it,  and  the 
filler  paper  ia  u:*ed  by  ihc  Chincie  a^*  an  external 
application  in  allectioiw  of  the  lower  boweU. 
In  die  tliird  operation  the  di&tolved  Ireacle-Uke 
man  is  seethed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  ntrung  and 
atcmly,  but  not  fierce  teinj>eraiure,  during 
which  it  ia  worked,  spread  out,  and  again  and 
again  worked  up  to  expel  the  water  but  pre- 
vent it  burniu-;.  When  brought  to  tlie  proper 
consistence,  it  is  divided  into  half  a  doren  lots, 
each  of  whicli  ia  spread  like  a  plaster  on  a  nearly 
flat  iron  p<Jt,  to  tlie  depth  of  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  then  scored  in  all 
directions  to  allow  the  equal  np]>lication  of  heat. 
One  pot  after  anotlier  is  tJien  placed  over  the 
firo,  Uirnod  rapidly  round,  then  reversed,  po  as 
to  expose  the  opium  it8elf  to  the  full  heat  of  the 
red  fire.  Thia  is  repeated  three  times,  the 
tiiiw  anil  proper  heat  being  judged  by  the 
workman  from  Uic  aroma  aud  colour.  In  tliia 
part  of  tlie  process  the  greatest  delicacy  is  de- 
mand'.-'l.  ff^^r  a  littb-  more  ur  k--*  fire  would 
,J.  '■   wurk,  or   3tHj   or  more 

:i.     Thn   liead-workmen  j 
learnc<l   their  ; 
i-al  experience  I 
a  wage*,     ihc  fourth  opera-  I 
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tion  conVwu  in  ro-Hliii«iilvin^  this  fii 
\  u  largt*  4juanhiy  of  wiVrr,  nnd  lv»di 
I  copper  vi.«*eU  till  it  bo  i 
(  cncc  o(  the  chaudoo  of  ' 
tenacity   being  the  index  of  tt^  oompUtttt 
paration,  which    is  judjjri-'d  of  by  ilmwiojc  i 
by  slijtd  of  banilx^).     The  quantity  of  i:h| 
obtained  by  the  soft  opium  is  about  Toper 
But,  from  the  groas  opiiun,  that  is.  iocia 
tbo  opium  and  tlie  bark,  die  proftf^rtiaa  j 
more  than  iVom  50  to  CA  ])cr  ccat.    In 
lengthcaed  seething  procc?w,  the  ch-^    ^ 
I  tract  becomes  les9  irritatiug  and  [m 
I  the  vegetable  matter,  the  resin  and  uil.  Ua 
I  tractive  matter    and  a  Yntla  opium  Uan 
thrown  out  in  the  refuse  matter.  IV. 
I  process   the  oU  and  r^sin  are  ah 
I  dissiijuted,  so  that  the  chaudoo  *  ■ 
comparwl  with  tlie  crude  opium,  is 
and  more  soporific.     'J'hc  quauiity  *»]  clisi 
obtained   from   the  soft  opium  is  about  73 
cent. ;  but  from  the  gru^u  opium,  that  ti,  lad 
ing  Uic  opium  aud  the  husk,  the  prvpuita| 
uot  more  thau  from  50  to  54  per  cent. 

China,  where,  at  present,  opium  is  extMlfl 
used,  cannot  be  8:itd  tii  have  indulgnl  kii| 
tlie  vice  ;  all  tlie  early  writers  on  rliat  cm 
are  silent  as  to  its  u«e,  except  m  mwHrn 
"  Opium  is  in  truth  a  inodicine,  and  frof 
it  animates,  purifier  the  breath,  and  ilu 
noxious  vapours,  its  nature  is  very  cH 
explained  in  the  work  of  Lina  chin.  IU 
thishcrbthe  internal  support."  During  thei 
of  the  emperor  Kien  Lung,  who  reigni«d 
1733  to  1 7'J(>.  a  tariff  was  regidarly  ct^tabtii 
and  the  duty  fixo<l  at  three  tocU  for  lOOd 
and  2  xapU,  4  mure  and  6  candaiin«  for 
Previous  to  1767  the  tiumherof  chosuiin|« 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  yearly.  In  ' 
the  Ka^t  India  Ct^m|Kuiy  ma<lc  their  firrt 
ture  in  opium,  and  in  171)0  it  w:ks  diylsi 
crime  to  smoke  opium,  sinr'o  then,  iji  td 
[>ains  and  ]>cnaltics,  e«lirts,  and  wtan 
the  coiwumption  increased,  until  in  IK 
had  reached  the  cuormoua  extent  of4C 
chcstii,  valued  at  twenty-five  millioti 
Dollars.  From  this  rapid  iucrcfts«  w 
tlie  last  eighty  yciu^,  it  is  but  fair  lo 
jccturc  that  tbo  use  of  the  drag  WM^ 
vioufl  to  that  time,  limited  tti  medical  pm 
and  that,  however  long  it  may  have  hem  i 
vatod  in  the  Chinese  province  of  YunoBi 
use  was  far  from  universal.  E\ 
province  the  cultivation  miwt  have 
.•w  Major  liunu'y,  in  a  letter  d.ir.  1  . ,  ..  i 
says,  •*  From  the  Arabs  the  in..  .^iUiii-*  vi 
F^astern  Archipelago  mtwt  prol 
their  first  prediliction  for  opium, 
particular  manner  of  using  it  has 
been  derived  from  the  Chinou. 
statoi  tliat  the  use  of  opium  in  hu  umb" 


■slJnot  there-  | 
■  i      He  flt/itcs  ' 
'Iw  111  ill  Aciiwii  fruin  ;t*'Otn 
au  to  tmilo  with  nc  M:i1;«'ai, 
ictiiAfji«e<i  of  it  j>rlva.tely,    nn    it   was  | 
ri.  Fr>Hn  MaI:ioca,  be  .sa>-j?,  ship»  wlto 
letl  ru  Cake  it   to  tlic   ditlercnt  Malay 
lul  4Mchaii£rv  it  tor  pepper  and   other 
k( produce.  Mr.  iirucc,  Suprrintendunt , 
^tiire  in^V5Nim,iuallu^iuntothcnpiMin- 
Tt,tbc.\jBaxiK*«o"  will  luteal, fu'll  lii,-'pri>- 
i  children,  tlic  mother  ot'  his  children,  [ 
Ir  even  commit  murder  Jbr  it."'     Mr.; 
lava,**  tlie  use  ot'   opitnn  amc)n;;itt  th«  | 
Sumntrn  is  a  4j>ecio9  nt'Iuxury  that  nil  ! 
I  lug  to  their  ahility,  and  which 

h:ibituril,  it  ia  almost  im-  ' 
otr,*'     Mir    .Suunlunl  liaHlcs 
Hun  *•  iliat  tl)e  me  ofcipimu  | 
uiotv  dan]2crotis  Wcnuse  a  jKri'sun  who 
ctcd  u»  it,  can  never  leave  it  otfV* 
ad  when  th^  pt'ppy  became  ati  object 
%  for  the  manufacture  of  opium,  we 
ic  least  infunuation.     Whatever  may 
of  thia  drug,  for  medicinal  iwea. 
c^\  that  itjiibusK  iacomparative- 
not  more  Uiari  a  few  ccntnricj!  back. 
the  ancient  heroic   poems  of  llin- 
it  evcralhidcd  to;  the  ii^ue^t  i^  ol\en 
Lu  ihon»  00  welcomed  by  the  nnm- 
or  *  cup  of  greeting/  bat  nowhere 
-fiftin  i^r  *  iufuited  opiate,'  which  hx-* 
of  tlic    phool-ra-anrac,  or 
in..*.  17.'  Before,  however,  the  art  of 
the  properties  of  Uie  poppy,  as  atpre- 
nuitwf*!,  Kaj|iools  uwd  the  opiate  in 
form,  hy  iiimply  bruiain';  the  caj.«ulcd, 
>4  a  ccrtiiin  time  in  water, 
,;  the  infa»iion,  to  whiidi  they 
mt'  wl   icjarro,  and  not  unfrccjucntly 
y/     This  practice  still  prcviuk 
parts   ot   Kajftootana,   where 
t  of  the  more  refined  process, 
or  indolem.-e,  ojH.'rnte4  to  maintain 
Tht»  culture  of  opium  wa8  ai  first 
tlic  do-abch,  or  iruct  botwccu  the 
,1  <....ri,  from  ilieir  w>uncs  to  their 
ugh  tradition  haa  pre/tervcd 
un:i  TMiiig  the  original  |K>ppy-nur8ery 
Imlin,  It  lioa  loiij^   ci?a.Ht'<l  Ut  ho  the 
!  of  the  [N'ppy'a  gftwlh.  it  having 
.  only   tliDughuut   M:dwa,  hut  into 
wtM  of  Knjj*«itana,  eA)*c<ially   Mcwar 
ti.     F\ni  ibf"»H|jh  all  dasiies,   Koumbi 
li  and  Hrahnian,  try  iliucul-  j 
dm  lif  Muperior  skill  lu  the  ! 
iltivatt-r,  who  will  ex- 
!ii  the  jflnnt  than  any  of  i 
Ic  u  a  hinuular  feet,  tbai  llie  i 
uT  i^iium   imitea^-d  in  the  iitveriic 
leniJ  pntdiM'rily;  awX  thut  ua  war,  I 
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pwtilcnrp  and  famine,  augmented  their  \'inj- 

leucc,  and  dop*»pulated  lEiiJixxjUina,  so  did  tho 
culture  of  this  baneful  weed  appear  to  thrive. 
The  predalury  MX-sleu^  which  succeeded  Mogul 
de**i>ijtlsm,  acmm  dovustaled  this  fair  region,  and 
jinidually  restrictenl  a^rricultural  pnrsuita  to  the 
richer  harvests  of  barley,  wheat  and  gram  ;  till 
at  leuglh  even  these  were  conlined  to  a  bare 
siiMeimncc  ibr  the  familits  of  the  mltivutor, 
who  then  Ibund  a  substitute  iu  the  Jioppy. 
Fnnn  tlie  small  extent  of  its  culture,  he  was 
able  to  watch  it,  ur  to  jiay  for  its  protection 
fmm  pilla;;e ;  thi.t  ho  could  not  do  tor  Wis  corn, 
which  a  tr»)op  lif  horse  mi;L!lit  *ave  him  tJic 
trouble  of  cutiiuf-.  A  kind  of  mural  barometer 
nii^^ht,  iiideerl,  hi-  construrie*!  to  nhow  that  the 
maximum  of  oppre^iinu  in  Mewar,  waa  the 
ninxununvof  the  culture  of  the  poppy  in  Malwa. 
Kmi^rration  comnieucefl  in  S.  Ib40  (a.  i>-  17^4) ; 
it  y.'HA  at  its  hri^iiit  iu  S.  1800  (a.  D.  m»0),  and 
went  on  ^•r;idiiaUy  depopulating  that  country 
until  J>.  1^74  {\.  D.  181S>-  lt4  con3uuii>liou, 
of  course,  k«pc  pace  Mritli  iia  production,  it 
havin;^  li^und  a  vent  in  lureign  markets.  Tho 
districts  to  which  the  emigrants  fled  were  those 
of  Mumlisore,  Kachrodc,  Oneil  and  others,  situ- 
ated on  the  fectlers  of  the  Chundml,  in  its 
course  through  lower  Malwa.  Tlnre  they 
enjoyed  comparative  protection  and  kind  treat- 
ment, under  Appa  .Sahch  and  his  falher,  who 
were  long  the  tiirniers-genenl  df  these  fertile 
laiida.  It  couUl  not  be  exp<.'cted,  however,  thnt 
the  new  si'tiler«  should  Ih»  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  lands  irrigated  by  welLs  idreiuly  excavat- 
eil ;  but  Ap[>a  advauceii  fundK,  and  ap]V)intcil 
them  lamU,  all  fertile  though  neglected,  in 
which  they  excavated  wella  for  tliemsclvcji. 
They  abandoned  altogether  wheat  and  barley, 
growing  only  mukhi  or  '  Indian  corn/  for  f(j»j»l, 
which  retiuircs  no  irrigation,  and  to  which  tho 
poppy  succeeds  in  rotation  ;  to  these  and  the 
sugar-cane,  all  their  imhwtry  wa3 directed.  The 
pnx'Ciw  of  cultivadou  m  linjjiutnntt  was  ad  fol- 
iowii:  When  the  crojw^  of  Ijidiun  corn  (muklii)  ur 
uf  hemp  (sunn)  artj  gathered  in,  the  juialks  aro 
nwtcd  up  and  burnctl :  thr  Held  is  then  thxKied, 
and, , when  suliicienlly  BUtunted,  ploughnl  up. 
It  is  then  cfipiousiy  manured  with  cowdung, 
which  in  deemed  the  best  fur  iJie  pta'pifii.' ;  but 
even  this  hn.-*  undergone  a  proparati-ry  (»pera- 
tinn,  or  chemical  deeiMnjxMition,  being  kept  in 
II  hollow  ground  during  Uie  rainy  season,  and 
uften  agitatoil  with  long  polcj*,  to  allow  the  heaL 
to  evajurate.  In  thia  state  il  is  spretul  »)ver  the 
lichU  anil  ploughed  in.  Those  who  do  not 
keep  kine,  and  cannot  afford  to  purchaw 
manure,  phicurc  lliwks  of  goaU  and  sheep,  and 
|ay  so  uiuuh  a  niglit  for  having  tliem  pcuiied 
iu  the  field;$.  The  land  being  ploughetl  and 
harrowed  at  least  tfix  or  seven  time^.  until  tlu* 
suil  in  aiiuoet  iiiUvcrtzcd,  it  is  divided  iutu  hcd-i . 
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OPIUM. 


opim. 


to    reiuaiu    tive    niuuths    lor     the    pt 
eTajtoration.     If  ihc   milk   htm  brrn 
treated  with  nil,  neven  j<arU  in  ten  wiil 
but   if  good    and  pure,   eight.     TUc 
(specnUiiors)  then  sell  it,  citlicr  for  h< 


una  Alight  emliHuknienls  are  funned  U'  lucihtate  ,  twenty   ruftees  |»er  mani  of  one   hut 
irrigation.  'I'Uo  poppy  soed  is  then  thn^nn  in,  tlie  |  twelve  (cnlcha)  umund^.     One  h««!g& 
fiehU  :irp  again    inundated  :   and   llie  ^eventli    land,   of   tlie  me;wiire   Shahjehani    (wl 
day   foIlcTwinfT,  llii.s    is   repeated    to   siituration.    jwreeb,  or  rtxl,  is  one  hundred  cubits 
On  the   sev«ith  or  ninth,  hut  occasionally  not    yield    from  five  to  fifteen  seers  of  o|ai 
until  the  eleventh  day,  tht'  plant  springs  up  ;    each  »eer  hein^'  forty-live  saliiuahahi  i 
and  on  the  twcnty-iifth»  when  it  has  put  fortJi    weight,  the  medium  is  reckoned  a  good 
a  few  leaves,  and  begins  to  look  withered,  they    The  cultivator  or  farmer  sells  it,  in  the 
water  it  once  luttre.     As  soon  as  this  moisture  •  scribed,   to  the  speculator,  at  the  price 
dries,  women  and  childern  are  turned  into  tlie    of  tlie  day.     The  purchaser  put*  it  intoi 
fields  to  tiiin  tlic  plants,  leaving   tliem   about    bags  of  three  folds,  and  carrie*  it  lwuie«| 
eight  inch e^i  asunder,  and  loosening  the  earth    ing  obtained  the  leaves  of  tJie  poppy,  he  i 
around  them  with  iron  spuds.     The  plant  is  at  '  them  in  a  heap  of  two  or  lhr«e  lUL-hesiiil 
this  stage   about  tliree   inches  high.     A  mouth    wid   thereon   deposits    tlie  opium,  the 
later,  it  is  watered  moilerately,  and  when  dry,  I  liftocn  nijwes'  weight  each,  which  aT«] 
the  earth    is  again    turned  up   and    loosened. 
The    fifth   water  in  given  in  aiM_iut   ten   days 
more  ;   two  days  after  which,  a  flnwer  appears 
here  and  there.     This  is  the  signal  fur  another 
watering,  called    *  tlie  How cr- watering  ;"    after 

which,  in  twenty-four  or  tliirty-*ix  houi-s,  all  the    suniption    in    KajjvK)iana,    or   for  rxi 
flowers  burst  their  cells.     When  about  lialf  the  ,  From  the  year  t>.  1H4U  (A.n.  1764)  to 
petals  have  fallen,  tlicy  irrigate  tlie  plants  sulU-    (a.d.    18u1),    the    market-price    nf  thsr 
ciently  to  moinien  the  e:u-th,  and  s*)ou  the  rest  i  opium  from  tlie  cuhivatnr  run  from 
of  the  flowers  drop  off,  leaving  the  bare  capsule,    twenty-one  salimshahi  rupee*  per  durri,! 
which  rapidly  increases  in  bulk.     In  a  short    sure  of  five  pucka  seers,  each  seer 
period,    when     scarcely    a    flower    remains,    a  !  weight  of  ninety  salimshahi  rupce»- 
whitish    powder  collect*   outside  the   cu|)8uie,  i  the  price  uf  the  drug  by  the  grower  in 
which  is  the  signal  for  immediate  application  q\'   ^tage,   and  a   better  criterion    than   thati 
the  lancet.     The  field  is  now  divided  into  three    nianufatturer    in   its   prejwired  state. 
p:urts,  in  one  of  which   op<^rati-iiw  cimimejice.  '  year  S.  IHoT,  it  pjsc  to  twentv-fivc  rup«? 
The  culting-instnimimt  conaixU  of  three  pi-oiigs,    S.  Iti*j0  to  twenty-seven,  gradually   in-n     ' 
delicate  points,  around  which  canton  thread    is    til!  S.  18fi6  (a.d.  1809),  when    it   . 
bound  ti>  prevent  its  making  t<»o  deep  an   inci-    maximiun  of  forty-two,  or  an   a<lv:>i 
sion,  and   thus  cauiting  tlie  litpiid  to  flow  into  ^  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent.  aUivc  th« 
the  interior  of  the  cap(*ulc-  The  wound  is  made  *  of  tlie  year  a.d.  17f4-i  ;  after  which  it 
from    the    b:tsc   upwards,  and  the  milky  juice    ally   fell,  until  S.    1870    (*.D.  |H»>4).   i 
which  cjiudes  coagulates  nuti«ide.     Each   plant  I  was  so  low  as  twenty-nine.     In  S.  1873  ii 
is  tlirii'c  pierced,  on  three  »uccc«sivc  days,  the  I  again  risen  to  thirty-three,  and  in  &.  171 
operation  commenciuga*9oi»ua8tlie  sun  begins  i  when  itstraasit  to  the  porta  of  Sin«.^ 
to  warm.     In  cold  moruingH,  %vhen  it  congeals  |  rat  was    unmolested  (whence  it  »;i 
—  idly,   the  coagulation    is   taken   off  with    a    to  China  and  the   Archipelago),  it  haU  ruAtil 
The    fourth   moniing,  each   plant  i#  '  thirty-eight  and  ihirty-ninc,  where  itM-*^.  1^ 
ro  pierced,    U*  as<*rrtaiu  that  no  juite    or  A.n.  I82i»)  it  sUhkI.     In  Kauthul 
On  each  morning  thU  extract  is  im-  |  cJudca  Perlabgurh  Deola),or  the  tra. 
mffwd  in  a  vc«el  o(  liiL'^ccd  oil,  tn  prevent  it    .Myhie    riv€ir.   opium    waus,    aU^ut    a. 


cultivated  to  a  great    extent,    and    adub< 
ui  an  extraoniinar)'  manner.     This  ht'vag 
in  China  as  Malwa  opiuju,  had  greatly  U 


tnoming,   when   th-   -■"ti. 
which  u  amt  to  : 
l5untt,  lest  tlio  cut!..  V 
in   tills    i^togv    they 

-t  ar.      Thev 


.r,.! 


tllQ 

-'•I'd, 
-.   ia 


from  drying  up.  The  jnicc  being  all  aMIcctcd. 
tiiere  remains  only  the  seed.  The  capsules  ar* 
llmrclore   bri^ken   otf  mid   carritJ  tr*  tiic  barn, 

where  they  :»»v  spread  out  uj»'U   tlio  jrround  ;    the  value   of  the  drug  in    that   market, 
a  little  water  is  upriivklcd  over  them,  and  Ifcing  I  adulteration  was  managed  as  foUowc:  a 
coveretl    with   a  cloUi,   they    remain    lill    tlie  '  fiuration  of  refined  guor  <iuQla»c«)   ■ 

m  n{uat  projiortion,  is  added  to  hal?*  - 
tity  of  opLiic  axigulum  ;  the  mash 
'■-•  -  cauKirouA,  and  after   being  won 
!  by  VHjiting,   it  is    utkcn  out, 
dry  is  well  beaten,  and 
-.  which  are  scwn  up  m 

•  •>  MuakaHSundi.     Tht 
^         x%  ere  tli«  chitf  coni 
lodi  timc«  wu  I  this  in^nre opium,  which  mu  rockoaed 
zsvj  0  236 
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calculate  a  raai. 
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OPIU3L 


[CU  ofKiiMpc  .'m.l  .\n'u\.     M.  Hortl»r*mof, 


rtpimn  nviro  tlian  any  oUioi 


ill  rt  [»ai>er  publislied  in  t)ir  **  Jouriinl  ilo  I'har-  |  colour    w   (Imt  oi  ho^mtic  aUie^, 
inat'io/'  lor  SeptenibiT   l^ii^>,    de^ritic^    tlircc  ,  tjiuintity  o(  raorpliia  it  is  itifurior  ■ 


principal  kiinUufDpimu  known  in  Kuru|»o,  viz 

AU^xinilriun.  ojuitni^  i«  in  small,  very  dry 
pieuea,  eaTeloped  in  fnijZiaenU  of  leaves,  oi'  a 
[Yery  det*p  brown  colour,  clcnn  and  aliining 
fracture,  of  laiiilly  virose  :*uiell. 

ConstattiimtpU  opium  is  in  two  j)>rms,  usual- 
ly in  flattened  morsels  contained  in  Kirj^e  leaves, 
Bometinies    mtlier   soil-.   oocaKJonally    dry    and  1 


ceding,  but  in   the  8ircn>rtb  ot'  rl 
Slid  by  one  of  iu  iuo«t  cxtuiuive  e 
be  superior. 

French    and     German    opinm, 
particular  reiuarks.     Tbo  Frcneh  a 
ing  tlie  [wippy  in  ^Vl^rcria^  fium  whi 
■ipiiim  pivih).,'  a  siniiil  percentitirc  of; 

Ti'thiztnul  or   iVraian  opimn,  tfl 


brittle,  solleiiinjr  between  the  finyiers,  and  trans-  \  met  with  f»ta  very  inferior  tpiality 
lucent  wlien    [ire>iscd    into  tliin  layei*s.      The  |  of  rytindriciij    9Uclc*>,    wbivh  by  yii 
anicll  \a  fttronjrer  than  tike  Alexnudr^iin  opium,  i  become  uaguJur 
and  is  deemed  a  jumcic-nt  dislin-ui.sUing  si^jn        /„,^-,,,,  ^^,,-„„,^  of  commcrcc>otf 
between  both.  |  Cutch,  Malwa,    Patnn  and   IWnaroi 

^,jmnia   opium,  is  either  in  flat   pieces,  or  '  ^\^,  j^^^j^  i„  3^,,..,^  ji„a  j,,  My,^,^, 
roundish    bi.Iltj  ;  one  kind    is  very  dry,    wraji- |  (^^^^^fj    j^    ^^^^    y^^^^^    known.     U 
)edupinlar;:felenve^,ofshminKfraeture,red-    ^j^.^n    j..,,.^^     covered    with    leav^ 
dish  bruwn  colour  niiermdly,  ol   hitter,  acrid,    ^.,,|,-,yy   j^   ^^^^^   inferior  to  Sin > 
and  ciuJurinjT  ta.Hte.     The  second  kind  w  rolled    ^j,iu,n   y   j,,  i^  j,i.'i  with  t.f  iw'o  I 
[in  ictiih  of  the  Kumex,  w  sort,  and  caaily  lorn,    Uiferiur   is   in   Hattened  cakes,  witb 
:4»wu  colour  internally,  but  cltirkens  rapidly    ^^.^^^  coverings  dull,  opaque,  hladl 
exiKjsurc   to    ilic   uir,    transparent    when    externally,   internally  .omewhai   d 
out,   and  often   mixed  with   tlie  seeds 


which  conatitute  ite  outer  covering.  The 
Smyrna  opium  is  the  most  valuable  of  tlie 
varioties  now  described,  containing  the  largest 
irojortion  of  the  narcotic  alkali  morphia,  and 
n  a  state  which  [»erniits  tliis  principle  to  be 
jjiiritied  with  greatest  ease. 

Smyrna  opinm,  known  in  commerce  as  the 
'urkey  or  I-evant,  is  the  first  in  point  of  <juulity. 


»}i\.     Its  colour  is  somewhat  like  tH 
but   less   powerful,  and  with  a  sll 
smell.     Superior    Mahva   Is  in  8i|i) 
about    three    inches    in    lenj^th   am 
thick.     It  has  the  app«.\iranco  of 
pared,  yliining,  dry,  pharinaceucicf 
its  colour  is  blackish  bruwu,  its  odoufl 
fu]  than   Sinyrua :  it  is  not  corcrc 
as  the  Ibllowing   kinds  are,  but 


!t  occurs  in  irreffulur,  rounded,  rtatteneil  masses,    oil ;  it  is  then  rubbed  with    jtoun 

!ldom  exceedinjr  two  {tounds  in  weight,  and    Behar,  Patiiu,  and  lieniires  opium 

mrronnded  by  leaves  of  a  kind  of  sorrel ;  the    in  tlie   hands  oi'   (.tovi-rnmeni,  nn< 

[quantity  of  morphia  said  to  be  derived  from    teration  can  t:ike  place,  without  a 

f*ver3|je  specimens  is  ei^dit  per  cent.  sive  Hvatem  of  fraud  ;  but  it  will  n^ 

Constantinople  opium,  is  of  two  kiniis  in  the  I  tcrcstiuif    to    trace   tlie  pro;j;res*  ofi 

market,  one  in  verj- voluminous  irrej-ular  cakes,    from  the  hands  of  the  natives,  to  th< 

which  are   itatlenfHl  like  the  Smyrna.;  this  is  a    in   which   it  is  deliveretl   to  the  p 

(juality.     Tlie  oilier    kind   is    in   small,  i  Government.     From  tlio  comiuenc 

lattencd,  regular  cakes,  from  two  to  two  and  a  1  hot  seiLson  to  the  niid<!le  of  the   rail 

lalf  inclies  in   diameter,  and   cmered  with  the    vernnient  is  ready  to  receive  opiui 

>avc8  of  ill c  poppy  ;   the   quaulity  of  morjihia  1  brought    by    the    natives     every    11 

very    uncertain  in  tJiis  deneripiion  of  opium,  '  bjitehcs,  viiryinjcjin  (juantitics  fn.>m  t 

mnetime^H  mounling  as   hijjli    hs  15  jH?r  cent.    toamann<l.    The  examining  ulliccr  ii 

Lnd  i^imctinics  descending  so  low  a«  six,  »diiiw-    thrusLshisexaminin;;rod,  which  ooni 

ig  tiic  jpreat  variety  tn  the  quality  uf  the  drny.  ,  bamboo,  and,  by  ex|ierience,  he  con 

EtJifptian   opium,   occurs  in    round    tiallen-    tlie  i|uahtie»  nf  the  sj>ecimcns  bef<vrc 

d    cukes,   nUmt  ihrce   inches     in    diameter,    iire  )ii»rte<l  into  lot*  of  No.  I  to  No 

tnd   ciMercd    exttrnally   with   tlie   vesliges  of   Ufiinm  of  the  tirol  (piality   is  nf  a  ft 

ome  Iraf.     It  Ls  disun^'nUluni  from  Uie  others    colour,  unni.  '.and  dense 

}y  iti  rod  dish    colour,    rtscmhliny    8ocoirine  ,  It  w  iinxlcn  -.  and.  whrn 

Mocs.     The  qimnlity    of  morphia   in   ihiu  is  ,  torn,  breaks    \\iiii;i  deeply    notchv 

rior  to  fhr   pnredin?.     It  hi\*  one   ipialiTy  '  with  shiirp  iii;cJIe-like   fibres,  trans 

be  known,    ruby-n-d  at   the  fd^'cs.     It  i«   read 

,  it  docs  not    down  under   water,   and   the  *»loti 

il-  'l«.  !  filters  of  II  sherry  colour,  which  d.irl 

il'    ^  Mm    caki«    or    bolU'  pnves*  phM.'eeds.     Unc  hundrisii  gr 

Ui  kuve*.     ft  rcseuiblc9  line  K(ryf>-  I  yield  an  extract  Wi  colil  distiilvd  wat 
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chpstt  aiv  Dimaally  Aont  i 
prime  cost  charge  of  two  laKm  iti 
thousand  rupees.  It  may  ea^iily  W 
that  maiii[iuUitions  .<n  numcrou*,  cnni[4d 
tedioiu,  as  tliiMe  (iescril>cd,  give  tlic  niotli 
oppnrtunitic$  for  the  adulteration  to  »hh 
nature  of  tlie  drug  tempts  tlic  fraudulmtd 

III  order  to  onnhlc  the  cultivator 
hi.H  agricultural  o|tcratioTi9,  he  ra 
time  to  tiino  certain  advance*,  the 
whicli  rearlies  in   the  aggrej^nitn  ti> 


ailult<"rulioii  iiegiiis — llie  8rra|»er   in-inj^  pa;we< 

hi'aviiy  "ver  tlio  st'tnl-pthl,  so  as  to  carry  witli 

it  a  cunsidorable  |xirtionof  tlie  hcanl,  or  puhc- 

soenoc,  which  contaminates  the  drug  and  in- 

crea«<»   its   apparent  tiuantity.     Tlie   work  of 

scraping  bejfinH  at  dawn,  and  ma*it  be  continued 

till   ten   o'clock,  durin>i  thia  lime  a  workman 

will  collect  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  what  i« 

called   "chirk."     TJKMlrug  is  next  ihri»wn  into 

an  earthen  ves*el,  and  covered  over  or  dniwncd 

in  Unseeil  oil,  at  the  rate  of  two  partH  of  oil  to    half  nf  the  vulue  of  the  estimated 

one  of  chick,  «o  as  to  prevent  evajxiration.  Thia    priHluce.     If  the  land  Imii  been  uml 

is  the  Hei.'ond  process  of  adulteratinn— tlie  ryot    tiou  in  previous  seufuins,  iU  avera^ 

desirin)?  to  sell   tlic  drn?   as  much   drenched  ]  known ;   if  it  he  now  land,  luid 

Mrith  oil   as  fnicisible,  the  retailers   at  the  stime  '  the    Sub-LVputy   Agent   as   eligible, 

time  rcfusin);  to  purchase  that  which  is  thinner  |  cultivator,  in   addition  to   the  ilmwI 

than   h:df-dricd  ;jlue.     One  acre  of  woll-cul-'  receives  an  advance  of  so  much  per 

livated  ground  wdl  yield  from  70  to  100  jxtumU    enable    him    to    l>estuw   a   certain 

of  chick.     The  price  of  chick  vnrieii  from  tliree  i  extra  care  in  tilling  and  dr«viing  th« 

to  ftix  rupoeji  a  pound,  »')  that  an  acre  will  yield  |  tirst  advance  \s  made  on  the  comple 

from  20O  to  0(>0  rupees  worth  of  opium  at  one  j  agreement  or  hundobmt,  aud   this 


in  .September  and   October.     The 
vancc  IS  made  on  the  completion  oTi 
in  Novendter,  ami  the  final  or  Cht 
is  made  immediately  aUer  the 
weighing  of  the  pro<lure.     Nol 
can  be  fairer  to  the  cultivator 
of  advnncea ;  he  ia  subject  to  no  soTt< 
in  the  shape  of  interest  or  commi 
money  which  he  receives,  and  it 
his  power  the  certain  means  of  ml 
profit  by  the  exercise  of  common 
honesty.  It  is  an  established  rule  in 
that   the   cult-ivaior'a  accounts  al* 


crop.  Three  pounds  of  chick  will  produce 
about  two  pounds  of  opium,  from  the  thinl  to  a 
fifth  of  the  weight  heinir  lost  in  evopt^ration. 
It  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  Hunniah, 
who  prepares  it  aud  brings  it  to  market.  From 
twenty-five  to  fitty  jounds  having  been  col- 
|jerte<l,  is  tied  up  in  parcels  in  double  baps  of 
^sheeting  cloth,  which  are  suspended  fron»  the 
ceilings  so  as  to  avoid  air  and  light,  wliile  the 
spare  tinnecd  oil  is  allowed  to  drop  through. 
This  operation  is  completed  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  but  the  bags  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
month  or  six  week.?,  during  which  period  the 
last  of  the  oil  that  can  be  separated  comes  shall  bedefinitivelysettled  before  the 
away  ;  the  rest  probably  ahHorl)s  oxygen  and  ment  of  the  next,  and  that  no  ou 
becomes  thicker,  as  in  (>aint.  This  process  lances  shall  remain  over.  Wlien  a 
occupies  from  April  to  June  or  July,  when  the  has  from  fraud  neglected  to  bring 
rain  begins.  The  bags  are  next  taken  down  '  cover  hw  advances,  the  balances  duo 
and  their  contents  carefully  emptied  into  lur^c  !  at  once  recovered,  if  neceswary  bv  1 
vatft  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  whereas,  if  he  can  satisfai  - 
six  or  eight  inches  thick.  Here  it  is  mixed 
together  and  worked  up  with  the  hands  five  or 
six  hours,  until  it  has  acquired  an  unilbnn 
colour  and  consistence  throughout,  become  tough 
and  capable  of  being  formed  into  masses.  This 

process  is  peculiar  to  Malwa.  It  is  now  made  the  request  that  the  debt  may  be 
up  into  balU  of  froui  eight  to  ten  ounces  each,  j  profit  and  la*«.  These  provisions  are 
these  being  thrown,  as  formed,  into  a  basket  |  tor  outstanding  balances  may  be 
full  of  tlie  ohatf  of  the  seed-pods.  It  is  next  means  of  opprcAsion,  and  to  tlicir 
spread  out  on  ground  previously  covere*l  with  I  may  be  traced  a  considerable  auioum 
leaves  and  stalks  of  tlie  i»oppy ;  hero  it  remains  I  tion  and  a^^rian  crime  iu  the  indi, 
for  a  week  or  so,  when  it  is  turned  o%cr  and  |  of  lower  liengal.  It  is  clear  thsi 
left  further  to  con^lidate,  imtil  hard  enough  to    balances   become  so   Urge   thjil  the 


has  become  a  defaxilter  froiu 
cwntrollable  circumstances, and  that 
tion  of  his  debt  is  placed    entirely 
power,  his  case  is  then  made  the  subjc 
port  to  the  Government  by  the 


bear  packing.  It  is  ready  for  weighing  in 
r>clobcr  or  November,  and  is  tiien"  sent  to 
miirket.  It  It  next  packed  in  chests  of  1»50 
caket,  (lie  tntAl  cost  of  the  drug  nt  the  place  of 
pHMiqction  being  about  fourteen  rupees  per 
chcUj  iwJuding  all  expenwa.  About  20,000 
£40 


cannot  discharge  thciu,  he  is  no  kii 
agents  but  is  perfectly  subservient 
of  hU   creditor,   fnr   whom   he   minij 
whether  he  desire  it  or  not.  Such  bi 
even  be  handed  down  from  fiilhcr  to 
fdimess  of  the  agency  wystem,  and  the  ^ 
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if^frHich  the  cuitivniora  nrc  treiUe»1  iirr  beM 

jccd   hy  the   readiness  witli   whifh  iliey 

rani  to  cultivate,  and  also  l^y  tlie  com- 

writT  of  n^'rurisuj   crime,  arising  ont 

connected  with  the  poppy  ciiitiva- 

t. — Opium  in   grown  to  »ome  extent  in 

39>75ll«.  wore  produced  even  in  1?^I<1, 

[»lil  ai  two  dollar*  a  pound.    At  tlie  end  ol' 

r,  nfU'T  the  wiihilrawal  ol'the  Nile  waters 

iiiiixe*!  with  a  portion  ot  pulverised  earth, 

in  a  9tr<mg  soil,  in  iiirrows  ;  alUr  filteen 

plant  springs  up  and   in   two   montlw 

die  thickness  of  a  Turkish    pipe,   and  a 

of  four  feet  :  the  stalk  is  covered  with 

,w»l  )eAve»,  and  tlie  friut,  which  is  green- 

emhled  tmiall   ^minge.     Evtry  morning 

[amriM,  in  its  prr>gress  !nniaruriry,HiiKdl 

in*  made  in  the  sides  of  the  fruit,  iVum 

la  white  Htjuor  dUtila  aim<wt  immediatelv 

I  in  a  vessel ;  it  soon  becomes 

..Alt  an*^   is  railed  into  balls, 

isiVereJ  with  the  washed  leaves  of'the 

lbi«  state  it  is  sold.  The  seeds  are  orush- 

ip  oil,  and  the  plant   is  iL-*cd  for  fuel. 

wle  telU  us  that  opium  seems  to  have 

inwn  from  early  time*.     Hipjwcrfltea  is 

tn  have   employed   it,   and  Diagoras 

inciJ  ita  U)*p  in  atlct'tions  of  the  eyes  and 

'or-arhe.       Di<«c*>rido«   descrihcfl   it:  but 

not   appear  lo  have   been   much   em- 

mitU  the  lime  of  ihe  Arabs,  except  in 

fnrtJi  of  the  <"onfeftions  called  Mitbridaiica,  j 

and  Philonium.     The  Arabic   name  ' 

the  Hindu    aflm,   and  the   name   afoo-  f 

wliich  it  is  known  in  China,  must  all 

veiled  from  the  original  Greek  name.  I 

B  itsL-lf  derived  Irora  opos,  juice.     The 

ajMiynum    seems   to   have    a   similar 

Oj'ium   is  obtained   by  a  very  simple 

ctMwwlinjii   merely  in  making  incisions 

Aerreninjr  into  the  cajjaules  of  the   jxyppy, 

atUr  thv  ]>et:d4  fall  off,   talking  care  not 

Itate  into   the  interior,   when  a  milky 

and  either   concretes    uj«>n  the 

whence    it    may    be    taken   olf    in 

IMar-like  masses,  or  earlier  in  the  morning 

^4  «(ncr   ftate.     Ujion     this    will     dej>end 

liic  j;niius  run   togetlier,   or   remain 

even  whon  pre^wed.     Wlien  ibiw   col- 

ilbe?  re<piiro  notldn^   more   than   being 

a  warm  and  airy  room,  when  the 

fWfomea  of  a  brown  colour,  with  ashin- 

lurc,   and    ha^   a   strong  and  peculiar 

Some  opium  which  Dr.  Royle  prepar- 

»i«  manner  in  tlie  Saharunp«jor   Hotanic 

m  liH:>»^-2J),  was  pronounced  by  the  \ 

hrtard  of  Bcnjjal  to  be  like  Turkey  ' 

%^i  of  the  itpium  made  in  ilie  Hima-  i 

is  similarly   prepared,    and  is  j 

'Ik  fjoaiity.     Belon  aud  Oliver  de-  I 
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sri-ibc  iho  opium  of  Asia  Minor  as  formed' 
the  assemblage  of  the  small  tears  collected  otf  t 
capj'ule?'.  Dioscorides,  however,  describes  \ 
proccAH  as  consisting  in  making  incisions  ii 
the  rajjsules  when  the  dew  has  cvaporati 
collecting  the  juice  in  a  shell,  mixing  I 
aeveral  portions,  and  rubbing  them  up  in 
niortiu*.  Kieiupfer  gives  this  as  the  Perd 
process,  and  M.  Tcxier  describes  it  as  bd 
adopted  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  is  certail 
practised  with  the  immense  quantities  colleol 
in  ln<lia  in  (he  provinces  of  Behar  and  Rena] 
and  oi'  which  an  excellent  description  has  be 
given  by  Dr.  Butter  in  the  Journal  of  % 
Asiatic  Society,  v,  p.  130.  When  tliis  raeth 
is  adopted,  the  r.iasa  will  appear  honiogeneon 
when  it  is  omilte<i,  it  will  appear  to  be  coi 
posed  of  agglutinated  tears.  Both  appearand 
may  he  observed  in  the  opium  of  conmien 
Dr.  Butter  describes  the  quantity  of  opiti 
from  cacli  capsule  as  varying  according  to  sc 
irrigation,  and  to  the  <piautity  of  dew  whii 
falls,  but  averaging  about  1  gr.  from  en 
qua<lruple  incision.  The  tears  are  of  a  reddi 
white  colour  externally  but  st.nui-lluid  in  I 
intej'ior,  and  of  a  ntddish-white  ct>Iour.  T 
juice  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  dew,  and  fraui 
Icntly  with  a  little  water,  and  will  separate i 
a  fluid  p»irtion  (passewa)  and  into  one  which 
more  consistent,  the  Ibnuer  containing  m 
the  largest  [wrtiun  of  the  bimoconate  of  m^ 
phia.  The  whole  of  the  day's  collection 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortfir,  so  as  to  br( 
down  the  grains,  and  reduce  the  whole  t 
homogeneous  semi-Huid  maas,  wliich  should 
dried  aa  quickly  an  fioasihlc  in  the  shade,  wl 
it  ia  called  pucka  or  matured,  being  called  i 
in  ita  former  state.  All  somplei)  of  opii 
brought  for  sale  are  submitted  to  a  steam  dl 
ing  process,  by  which  the  t|uantity  of  iluid 
each  is  easily  a^-ertjiinefl.  The  opium  for  | 
China  investment  contains  about  30  per  c 
of  moisture:  that  tor  medical  use  in  Indil 
made  quite  dry. 

7*/*^  Opinrnfif  Enfopfan  rnnini^rc*hav« 
deseribetl  under  the  following  bead*  hy 
fessor  Guilbourt. 

That  collected   in   Asia   Minor,   cAiiiAf, 
Anatnlia,  is  generally    all  incladeii 
head  of  Turkey  opium,  and  mnatnf  it 
ed  from  Smyrna;  some  of  It, 
to  Coastaniinoplc,  whence  it  aa 
other  parts  of  ICurope.     Hone 
ported  intolkituin.  'V\\9  PcfMti  j 
The  Indian  kinds  am  aiiyuifi  1» 

generally  in  rtnttaoad  aoaaift.   nif: 
quence  of  ita  nrifftaal  ffrfkuat,  «jiiimiti 
nite  regiUor  U^rv^  ;  w^i^mm  ^m*  « 
pounds  anti  ct^ttf^  v-ttii  fl 
ciea  of  BonMA.     it  ir  lO  iMft  «&  ^ 


opirM. 


OPItTM, 


tiwrn  colon r,  U<'OTiiing  Mackisli  ami  hnnl  wlion    pcan  mnnufncture ;  and  il  migUt  rtwi 
dried,  losing  uri^rVit  from  rvafioralion  of  water,    dnrftl  in  l-Ln^'Iiind  it'  the  ^uinnior  wa» 
having  the  Strong  and  pecuUar  odour  of  opium.  |  gular.      In  the  sotith  of  Europe  the 
••  \Vh(?n   examined  wiili  a  magnititr,  it  is  accn  I  probably  loo  hot  and  dry.     S>me  good 
to  be  composed  of  yellowish  agglutinated  teiirs."  1  opium   has  been   pr*idurcd,  but   it  is 
TliU  is  thtf  purest  kind  of  opium,  yielding  alxmt  j  in  strength.     Tlie  cjuantity  of  rnorphit 
8  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  4  per  cent,  of  nar-  j  have  been  obtained  from  some 
cotine,  and  on  an  average,  abmit  12  per  cent. .  French  and  of  German  opium  is  em 
of  llydrochloratc   of  morpliia.      An   inferior    being  fnmi  10  to  20  per  cent. 
kind  is,  however,  &\st^  imported  fri>ra  Smyrna,  |       fmfiun  oftiutn,  \%  larjjely  used  in  ludb 
which  is  more  apt  to  be  adulterated,  is  harder,  I  cx|iorted  to  Cliiiia,   In  India  it  can  only  l>i 
of  a  darker  colour,  appears  Immogeneona,  and  |  livated  in  the  cold  weather.     The  Saliarta 
may  be  scon   covered  either  with  Runiex  cap-  \  garden  opium,  sent  to  Britain  in  18<M,  Va 
Hulex,  or  with  liie  leavea  of  the  poppy.     The  i  brown  colour,  nhining  fracture,  wi'T 
Smyrna  opium  i<  produced  at  several  places,  at    and  peculiar  smell  of  opium,  and 
from    10  to  liO  day.s'   distance  in  the   interior  :    cent. nf  morphia.  Somespecimen.s  t 
hut  that  grown  at  Oaisar,  nliout  CO  miles  from  j  prejinrcd  when   Dr.   Uoyle  wft.s  «U( 
Smyrna,  ia  tlie  ma«t  et-leemed  for  its  cleanness  j  ofthe  Sahnrunpore  BuUiuic  (inrden.  !«nt  t 
and   good  t|imliiy.     Mr.  llamilinn  atate-s  tlnit  i  Medical    Board  of  Bengal    in  IS^O,  wrre 
much   i»  pr»^iijicd   at  Bopuditza  :   ii   U  made  j  aidercd  c<]uiil, if notsupcrior  to  the  finest  Tai 
into  lump's  about  timr  or  iive  inches  in  diameter,  |  opium  tbat  comes  into  the  market  in  £ngi| 
round  which  leaves  arc  wrapped.  I      Hinmlayttn  ojfnum  po^e^fies  ftiniilar  acd 

ConxUintinopU  rrpinm.  M.  Guibourt  conceives,  \  Vrni>ertiv»  and  tliongh  liable  to  bo  adull«^ 
ii»ay  be  collected  in  the  nonhcrn  parts  of  Ana-    >«'  ^'^^en  pure,  of  very  fine  quality. 


Mnlufit  vptMw.  is  in  fiat  circular  rakeiiP 
age  weight  1|  lb.,  of  a  rusty  b^wn  f*4l 


tolia.     One  kind  is  in  small  lenticular  jiicrcH 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  from 

lour  to  eight  ounces,  and  always  wavered  with  ptmng  oduur,  and  hitter  |)ermancn 
a  poppy  leaf,  of  the  midrib  of  which  the  mark  ;  ing  much  in  (|u:diiv<  Sr<ine  M 
may  Iks  seen  ou  the  middle  of  the  pieces  of  I  lately  analysed  yltldcd  only  2  peT  cntt 
opium.  Anotiier  variety  is  in  large  irregular  j  morphia,  was  oily  and  mucilaginoiLaandaotii 
cakes.  I^oth  are  more  mucilu^nous  than  the  I  ed  to  have  been  obtained  by  expi 
Smyrna  kind,  and,  though  of  good  *pialiiy,  the  |  capsules.  Dr.  Smvttan,  late  ojiiui..  i-  j 
Constantinople  is  le^  uniform  in  the  cpumtity  i  at  Bombay,  obtained  Imm  three  to  five  prre 
of  morphia  it  contains,  some  yielding  less,  and  of  morphia  from  }iome  varieties,  and  from? 
olhel^?  as  much  as,  the  be.st  kinds  of  opium.  8  per  cent,  from  finer  kinds.     Sirne  Kandj 

Etjiffvt'utn  folium  is  in  flattened  ruundish  opium  yielded  to  Mr.  K.  Siilly  72  per  eW 
cakes  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  cover-  sohible  inatifT,  and  about  7|t€rcent.  of  m»it| 
e«l  with  the  remains  of  some  leaf  wlTudj  M. 
Guibourt  was  unable  to  distinguish.  It  looks 
well  externally,  is  homogeneous,  lui:*  something 
of  a  reddish  hue,  not  blackening  by  kecpinj>. 
but  iwftening  on  exiKwure  to  the  air,  and  has 
Moraewhal  of  a  muslv   fiiuell.     It  is  generally 


lirtif/tti  oju'inn,  wlnoh  i"*  chiefly  ' 
the  provinrf'i*  iff  Boliar  and  Benur<. 
in  that  orLawn])ore.  is  of  diiTeroni  »puU» 
that  intfiitU'd  tor  mcdinnal  use  in  the  U(»| 
in  India  iaofvcry  fine  (|uality,  of  abr«»wnnj 
and  fine  smell,  |i;U'ked  with  great  cnrc  in 
inferior,  and  M.  tJuilMiurr  ohtiviue*!  only  ^  of,and2lb.  («juares  covered  with  layers  of 

and  t'urlher  defended  by  a  case  of  brown 
lialf  an  inch  in  (Jiirknew.     This  Dr.  Jicl 


tlie  morphia  yielded  by  Smyrna  opium 

Ptrtian  opium.  Dr.  Pcreira  calls  Tvebi- 
fjonA  opium,  from  his  Hpecinien**  having  been  |  lately  Opium  Inspector  at  Calcutta,  inftil 
obt;tincd  from  ihence.  The  sqHn-imen**  in  the  Dr.  Rnyle  in  the  Pittna  GiU'den  Opium,  eal^ 
ings  (ollepe  Museum  were  sent  by  Mr.  Mor-  t  ed,  prepared,  and  selected  exehidivcly  ftri 
to  whom  M.  tiniUiurt  was  aleto  indebted.  Dispensary,  and  that  it  yield*  alxnit  7  to  \ 
'HiLB  kind  ij^of  a  hUck  coKuu',  a]^pare4tlly  hoin<*^  rent,  and  sometinics  more  ( lOj  >,  of  flMfl 
geneous  in  texture,  and  in  sticks  9ome  inches  It  is  of  this  kind  that  Dr.  Christijtfm  wi^ 
ill  length,  each  wr.^ppc*!  up  in  a  sejarate  piece  have  examined  spe<'in;ens  littJe  inferior  toi 
of  paper,  nod  liotl  with  a  piece  of  cotton.  .  age  Turkey  oy^iiun  in  the  tjuantiiy  of  taM 
collected  in  Algiei-«>.  A  new  thev  c*>nt4iincil." 
:  from  Turkey  has  been  de- 
Morson  (P.  J.,  iv,  503).  It 
M!n;iijtinople,  but  was  sTfft  and 
I  ncd  much  wax,  caout- 
per   cent,  of   morphia. 


Chinf^e  invfstment  Opium,  which  h  U 
Ctsteemed  by  the  Oldne**,  is  made  into 
balls,  each  containing  about  4  lbs.  and 
with  a  thick  layer  of  poppy   jietnlji, 
adhere  to  the  opium  and  to  each  other  by  i 
tm  19  ocuQ^onaJly  mot  with  of  Euro-  I  of  a  mixture   of  inferior  kinds  of  opiiua 


dark-bwwTi    colour,   of  the 

extract  wln?n   flrst  L-ut  into, 

nin^'  70  per  cent.   oC  solkl  matter^    and 

Ijj  per  tent,  of  ^morphia.     The  British 

Govorninpnt  grant  license  for  the  ciUti- 

bT  the  jx^ppji  and  contract  fur  all  the 

ftt  certain   rates,   vnrvin;?   with   the 

,   \n  ojiium  can  be  grciWii  without  this 

iind  nn  advance  pr|iml   to   nl)oiit  twtv 

of  tlie   value  of  the  produce  is    made 

jrowtji".     Thi;*  produt^c   is   made  over  to 

collcctrtrs,  who  approxittiately  fix   the 

rf  the  contents  of   each  jar,  ami  for- 

loPatna,  where  rewards  are  given  for 

Ittinple*.  and  the  w<jr*t  are  condemned 

iMvinent;  but  all  is  turned  to  some 

[m  tlic  reduction  of  the  drug  to  a  slate 

riiirUt.    The  cultivation  is  very  care- 

^liiluijtwt     During   the   N.  W.,  or  dry 

best  opium   is  procured,  tlie   wurst 

wiiat,  or  K.  and  N.  K.,  when  the  drug 

moisture,  and  a  watery  bud  solution  of 

rilcfrts  in  cavities  of  its  aubatiince  and 

••pwNcwa" according   to  the   ab:»cnce 

ihf   opium  w  generally   prtxed.     At 

rtf    March,    the    opium   jars    arrive 

Rtires   hy    water    and   hy   laud,   and 

nccumulating  for  some  weeks.    Every 

>tilcd  and  stowed   in  a   proper  place, 

y  tested   with  extreme  accuracy  and 

When  ihc  whole  quantity  has  been 

the  coutentjs  of  all  Uie  jars  are  thrown 

tats,  occupying  a  very  large  building 

e  niaaa  ia  distributed,  to   be  made  up 

for  the  marketa.     This  operation  is 

m  a  long  |iaved  room,  whore  every 

ketwC  and  many  overeeem  are  staliun- 

the  wnfU  i*  pro[>erly  conducted. 

Mts  on  a  ittool,   with  a  double 

•  tray  liefore  him.     On  tlieiop  stage 

Win  containing  opium  sufficient  for 

Ih;  in  the  lower  anothfr  bnsin  holding 

in  thr  Tray  stands  a  brass   hemispheri- 

in  which  the  ball   is  worked.     To  the 

gbi  hand  i«  another  tray,  with  two  com- 

Itoi  one  containing   thin   pancakes  of 

Mais  prc»iod  Uigetlier,  tlic  othev  a  cup- 

Scky  opium-water,  made   from   reftise 

Th«  man  takea  the  brass   cup,    and 

I  pancake  at  the  bottfim,  smear-^  it  with 

mter,  and  with  many  piles  of  the  pan- 

*k«8&  coat  fiir  the  opium.     Of  this  he 

wt  tme-third   of  the  mtws   before  him, 

»«de  the  petals  and  agijlutinutes  many 

it  :  the  balls  are  then  ntvaiu 

reduced  or  incrcaMod  Uy  a  certain 

rv.     At  the  day's  end,  each 

^      .  to  a  nick  with  numbered  com- 

nid  deposits  it  in  that  which  answers 

UTimber,   thence   the   balla   (each 

i^t  ta  a  clay  cup)  are   carried   to   an 

S4:) 


enormous  drying-room,  where  they  are  exposed 
in  tiers,  and   constantly  examined  and  turnetl, 
to  prevent   their   being  attacked   hy   weefiU, 
which  are  very  prevalent   during  moist  winds, 
little   boys   creeping  along   the    racks   all  day 
j  long  (or  this  purpose.     When  dry,  the  balls  are 
I  parked  in  two  layers  of  six  each  in  chests,  with 
the  stalks,   dried  leaves,   and   capsules  of  the 
plant,   and   sent  down   to  Calcutta,     A   little 
I  opium  is  prepared  of  very    fine  quality  ior  the 
I  (rtnernment   hospitals,   and    some  for  general 
I  sale  in  India  ;  but  if  the  proportion  is   tritiing, 
I  and  such   is   made  up  into  *[uare   cakes.     A 
I  gcKkl  workman  will  preimre  from  thirty  to  fifty 
!  balls  a  day,  the  total  produce   being  10,000  to 
I  i:i»()00   a  day  ;   during  one  working  season 
I  1,353,000   balls   are    manufactured     for    the 
I  Chinese  market  alone.     The   jx>ppy-]>etal  pan- 
!  cakea,  each  about  a  loot  radius,  arc  made  in  the 
fields  by   women,   by  the  simple    operation    of 
pressing  frcsli  petals  logetlier.   They  are  brought 
in  large  baskets,  and   purchased   at  the   com- 
mencement of  the  season.  The  Ii(|Uor  with  which 
the  pancakes  are  agglutinated  U^gether  by  the 
ball-miiker,  and  worked  into  the  ball,  is  merely 
inspissated  opium  water,  the  opium  (or  which  is 
derived  from  the  coudeninetl  opium,  (Passewa,) 
the  washing  of  the  uteasiln,  and  of  the  workmen, 
every  one  of  whom  is  nightly  laved   before  he 
leaves  the  establishment,  and  the  water  is  inapis- 
I  sated.   Thus  not  u  particle  of  opium  is  lost.  To 
encourage  the  i'armers,  the  refuse  staika.  leaves, 
'  and   heads   are   bought   up,   to  pack  the  balls 
I  with  ;  but  this  is  far  from  an  economical  plan, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  refuse  from  damp 
j  and  insects.     A  powerfid  smell  of  opium  per- 
I  vaded  these  vast  biuldiugs,   which  Dr.  Corbett 
!  assured  Dr.  Hooker  did  not  ntfect  himself  or 
I  the  assistants.    The  men  work  ten  hours  a  day, 
becoming  sleepy  in  tlie  at\eruoon  ;  but  this  is 
only  natural  in  tlic  hot  season  ;  they  are   rather 
liable  to  eniptive  diseases,  posdibiy   engendered 
I  by  the  nature  of  their  otM'U[>aiion.     Even    the 
,  best  East  Indian  opium  is  inferior  to  the  Turk- 
I  Ish.   and   owing    to   peculiarities    of   climate, 
I  will   probably    always  be  »o.     It   never  yields 
'  more   tlian   live   [>er  cent,  of  morphia,  whence 
I  ita  ijiferiority,  but  is  as  g(x)d  in  other  respects, 
I  and  even  richer  in  narcotine, 

Ctthivation. — The  niodcof  nusing  the  poppy 
in  the  Patna  district  in  India,  is  thus  describetl : 
•'The  ryot  or  c^iltivattir  having  selected  a  piec« 
of  ground,  always  preferring  (ca-'teris  paribus) 
that  which  is  nearest  his  house,  fences  it  in. 
He  then,  by  repeated  ploughings,  makes  it 
completely  fine  and  removes  all  the  weeds  and 
graiLi.  Next.,  he  divides  the  field  into  two  or 
more  beds  by  small  dykes  of  mould,  running 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  according  to  the  slope 
and  nature  of  the  ground,  and  ngain  into 
smaller  squares   by  other  ^\'yV.C'%  V<"AAit«^  Syq\si 
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»ei  deep  at  one  end  of  tJie  tield,  from  which 

}y  a  leathern  bucket,  water  is  raised  into  (.me 

the   prinri].aJ   dvkw*   :tiid   carri^fd   to  every 

>art  M   rwiuirtd ;  thi**   irri^niiion   is   neceasary 

?catuo  tlie  cultivation  is  cjmied  on  in  the  dry 
reather.     The  seed  in  sown  in  Noveniher,  and 

I©  juice  collected  in  February  and  Mnroh, 
luring  a  period,  usually,  oi'  about  six  weeks : 
reeding   and  watering   cumineuce   lu   soon  aa 

\c  pUnte  spring  up,  and  ure  continued  till 
[10  popjiies  i;ojue  to  nmturity.     Incisions  are 

ten  made  in  the  rind  uf  the  seed  vessel, 
from  them  the  juice  exudes. 

The  Chiues*  Ufp.>Hit4>ry,  (Vol.  v.,  p.  472,) 
states  that  tour  sorU  of  ci[.iiuui  la-e  brought  to 
^Cbiua :  Turkey,  which  sells  choajH-'St  in  China, 
id  is  brought  chielly  from  Smyrna  ;  Patna  and 
inares,  which  are  grown  in  the  British  In- 
dian territories,  and  ifold  at  Calcutta  ;  and 
Iwa,  which  is  cultivated  out  of  their  juria- 
liction,  but  payj*  tJicjn  a  revenue  of  about 
rnpeu  each  chest  for  its  transit  to  Bom- 
where  it  is  shipjwt!.  The  Portuguese 
exftort  a  smalJ  qunnlilv  fmm  their  settle- 
lent  in  Damnun.  The  druj^r  i»  rolled  in  balLt, 
ind  then  packed  in  strong  hox(^  weighing 
itn  ll*i  lbs,  for  Patna  to  KM  Uw.  or  !4y  lbs. 
Malwa,  The  MaJwa  ojiium  is  grown  and 
»repared  entirely  by  natives,  and  is  often  so 
ixteiuiiively  jidultenited  Wi  U>  be  worthlesa. 
'here  art-  Ix^iwien  40(>  and  iioO  o>akes  in  a 
i08t  of  MfdwH,  and  the  cultivator  then*  re- 
tivcs  double  the  wage.t  \j(  tlie  ryot  in  Bengal. 
Thfi  chest*  of  Patna  and  Benares  are  made  of 
zuango  wood,  and  oondi»t  of  two  stories  or  parts, 
in  each  of  whirh  there  are  twenty  partitions  ; 
the  forty  balls  to  lill  the?e  pcirtitions  are  care- 
fully rolled  in  dried  poppy  leaves.  The  chest 
sa  covered  witii  hides  or  gunny  baiirs,  and  the 
seaou  closed  so  a<i  to  render  it  aa  impervious 
to  ih«  air  as  po^ble,  but  considerable  allow- 
aaces  is  made  for  dry  gage. 

Efffctf  rtf  opLum-jtmolring, — Opium  is  at  pre- 
sent largely  consumed  in  the  Malayan 
island*,  in  China^  in  the  Indo-Chinese  couniricii, 
aud  in  a  few  parts  of  Hindustan,  mtich  in  the 
nme  way  iu  which  wine,  ardent  spirits,  malt 
liquor  and  cider,  are  cnnflumed  in  Europe.  { 
Stupor,  reverie,  aud  voluptuous  listlessaess  arc 
tite  immediate  effects  produced.  In  thi« 
AtfitA  tile  individual  can  be  at  once  and  eafiily 
aroused  tu  exertion  or  bu^inesci.  No  sick- 
AMB*  oon^tipation.  or  any  other  luitctional  dis- 
turbance ^upervencv  on  oach  indulLyenco;  gra- 
dually. h<>wt>vpr,  t4i*«  apfM'tit^  dmiini.Hhea,  the 
I  'ion  taJci^  jilao*, 

»'  «' 1,  aud  proma- 

T  V    o'liii;-*  on. 

D'-  :iu  C£kMi 

b*a  Biodcraiiei)'  ibdowed, 
2^ 


principal  ones.     A  tank  is  dug  about  ten  '  no  greater  evil  than  the  proportioi 

gence   in    wine   or   otlier    spirituon 
lt«  deleterious  character  has  been  ma 
on,  but,  generally,  by  partioi*  who  hi 
ex|terienee  of  iu   effects.     ],ike  any 
cotic   or  stimulant,  tlie   habitual  \i 
amenable  to  abuse,  aud  M  he'xu^  U 
tive  than  other  stiu^ulantA,  perhaps 
but  thid  Is  cert'iinly  the  utnnvt  tb 
sal'ely   charged   to   it,     Thousaudi  4 
without    any    pernicious  result,   as  i 
do  wine   and  spirits,  without   any  i 
cjuence.      There  id  not   known   any 
long  experience   and  competent  jujj 
luu   not  come    to  thid    common  ae 
sion.     Dr.  Oxley.  a  physicijin  and 
of  eminence,  and   who  has  hfui  a 
perience   than    any    other  man  of 
where  tliore   is  the  highest   ral«  of 
tion    of   the    druu,    gave    the   foil* 
nion  :  "  The  inordinate  »ise,  or  ratbfl 
tlie  dntg  most  decidedly   doc*  hn^ 
decrepitude,   loss  of  appetito,   and 
state  of  all    the   secTi;)tii>n8  ;  but  1  )ii 
man  who  hatl  useil  the  drug    for  fin 
moderation   without  any  *vil  etfects, 
man  1  recollected  in  Malacca  who  hadj 
was  upwards  of  eighty.     Several   ii| 
of  smoking  it  have  assured  me  tliat,  | 
lion,    it  neither    impaired    the    funj 
shortened  life  ;  at  the    same   tim«  fil 
ting  the  deleterious  effeci*  o(  too  mufl 
is  not  a  word  of  this  that  would  not  I 
true  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  ordeal 
and,  [>erha|ie  even  of  tobacco 
of  Sumatra,  whotie  experience  and 
cannot  be  questioned,  came  ^Arly 
same  concluiiion.     The  superiur 
tues  of  opium  over  any  «.iihcr  stir 
undoniuble,  and  the  question  of  its 
over    ardent    spirits,    apptiar*   to 
(or   ever   set  at   rcAi   by   thu   hi|^ 
of   vSir    Benjamin    Brodie.     "  TUe 
opium,  when  wkcn  inXn  the  stoma*'h,' 
duitin^Uhed   philosopher,  '*  is  not 
but  to  soothe    the  uervuus  system 
otherwise  in  some  instances,  but  tii 
exceptit>ns    to   the   general  rule.     J 
cater  is,  in   a  pavive  state,  satififiei 
own  dreamy  tvmdilion   while    under 
ence  of  the  drug.     He  is  u/ieless  bq 
chievou!!.     It  is  t^ulte  otherwi^j  wit| 
li<juor».     It  may  be  wortii    while  to  ) 
U  really    the    relative   consumption 
countries  in  wliich  it«  use  is  alleged  l] 
In  the  British   Hpitlemeflj 


|»enucious 

«Hpor«  owing  to  the  high  rateoi'wa^ 

prevalence  of  a  (Chinese  populatioo., 

_...       This  it  is  j  sumption  is  at  the  rate  of  about  330 

K  ;  when  the  habit  is   adult  times,  a  year,  for  each  penoo. 
it  appear*  to  occasion  I  wiicre  the  Chinese  do  not  oompo«oaU 
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the   |"»pulaticm,  an*]  where  wnjfcs '  respective  coltmrs,  tastes,  anJ  textures,  lu  we! 


ively    low,  i:   i]ocs   not  excecil  4»>  1 

Chimi  Itself  whero  llieconsump- I 

tn  lie    «u}  lar>rc,  it  is  no  more  ' 

irrains  chiefly  owing  U>  the  poverty  ol' 

lie,   to    whom    it  i*   lor  the  nioBt  |«*rl 

le.     Opinm    is   eiitcn  (o   a  very  coii- 

extent   by    the    Burmese   ami    the 

lily  procured-     The  value  ol  opium 

(or  tt  short  time  by  a^e  ;  but  thi*  *mm 

be   the  cose,  nn<i  Turkey   opium  in 

ir   (leterioratcs    tinle-ss    ciirefiilly    pre- 

um  the  air.     The  opluni  l»n>ught  from 

llU  fmm  S  5r>0   tn  S  r^X*  ii  ('ht-sl,  and 

ley  troiii  $37'*  to  S  oOOa  pecul.     The 

di«   <x»mmo«liiy    Hueniatcs,  however, 

lo   the   exteut   of  imp^irtation   anil 

hiUrration*. — The  modes  of  adnl- 
ojiium  are  variouti.  Founded  leaves, 
r-dun^,  coarso  sujrar,  and  many 
ier)t»,  are  ujjeU  lor  this  purjxjse. 
>ily  detected  by  incineration.  If 
l«l  with 

■Heat  100  grs.   on  a   water  bath  for 
|«ri  Lour,  the  loa&  b  water. 
|«a»e-tueal,   flour — boil   20  grs.  witli 
mnkiu.  allow  to  cool,  add  tincture  of 
:h  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with 
itieti. 
fulmar  and  clay — aubsi<lo  aa  a  harsh 
[during  the  trituration  of  lOO  grains  iJi 
id  water. 

Gab. — To  tlie  firftt  solution  add  a  boIu- 

iMniflaffi,  there  is  a  copious  precipitate. 

inous    extracts  of  bel  (fruit  of  yKgle 

lias)  and   mekanna,  sct'<is  of  Kiiryulu 

; — add  alcohol  to  the  water    solution 

)u«ly  concentrated   to  ^ih.     A  copious 

ttaio  of  ^immy  matter  onsuca,  quite 

in  hot  water. 

mce  of  datura,  tobacco  and  bans  can 

Itbe  detected  by  the  smell  of  the  drug, 

iblcs  that  of  a  bud  hookah. 

MVA,  the  most  injurioiu  fraud  is 

VttftliiujQ:  out  the  soluble  and  most  ra- 

pw>  of  opium,  and  bringing  tlie  resi- 

foT  sale.     In   this  cajte  the  opium 

iraaftlucency   and   redness   oi*  colour, 

■iibwiveness.      Sand,   clayey    mud, 

BK)Wm,  cowdung.  Datura-leaves,  tlie 

juice  of  ^Egle  marmelus,  and  even 

>|>y-»ee»],   are  enipli>yo*l  to   adul- 

Malwa   opiiun   often   contaiua 

»er  matter*  obtainod   by   ihe   cx- 

of  the   poppy-heads.      Some    kinds 

l"tw  from  wbich  morphia  has  been  ex- 

jave  been   occajiiimally   met  with    in 

icrce.     To  be  enabled  to  judge 

1,  one  muat  be  well  acquainted 

it  diflereut  varieties  of  opium,   their 
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as  ilic  natural  degree  t)f  moisture,  and  see  that 
no  mechanical  admixtures  are  apjiarent,  nor 
left  on  a  iilter.  Several  methods  have  been 
propost'd  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  mor- 
phia in  opium,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
satisfactory.  Dr.  {-'hrisiison  considers  Dr.  <Ire- 
gnry's  method  of  obtaining  muriate  of  mor^Jiia 
OS  the  only  one  ;  but  it  roipiirvji  about  n  |H>imd 
of  opium  to  be  openited  on  which,  if  gtuxl, 
should  not  yioUI  less  than  ten  [>er  ceut.  of  a 
snow-white  salt. 

t'gfx, — Opium,  applied  externally, ia  at  first 
stimnlnuf.   prrMluoing  ]>ain,  as  on   the  eye,  and 
then  sedalivi'.  When  taken  internally,  in   small 
dnees,  exciicniont  is  first  produced,  as  apparent 
in  the  increased  fretpiency  of  the  pulse,  and  heat 
of  the  akin.   This  issoon  iVillowcd  by  diminished 
sensibility,  cahnness,  and  sleep,  with  abatement 
of  pain,  suspensi'in  ol"  mucous  secretion,  with  the 
exception    of  that   of   the   skin.     Hut  if  the 
tendency  to  sleep  be  resisted,   opium,  in  mode- 
nUe  d»ises,  and  in  those  habituated  to  its  use,  in 
excessive  doses,  will  pnxlucciatelltjctuid  excite- 
ment nccompnuicd  by    bodily    activity,  soon  to 
bfi  followed  by  goi»eral   debility,  a*  is  exempli- 
fied in   opium-eaters.     In  large   dtwes,  it  Is  a 
narcotic  fwiAm,     It  is  frequently  employed  as 
an  anodyne  and  hy|K>notic.  as  a  soibuive,  and 
to  restrain  immlinatc  discharges,  as  in  diarrhtca 
and  cholera,  also  as  a  diaphoretic,   often  as  an 
antisi^ismfxlio,  and  even  as  a  febrifuge.    In  de- 
lirium tremens  it  is  beneficially  given  in    large 
doses,   and,  combined  with   calomel  and  some- 
'  times  with    the  aildition  of  ipecacuanha,  evea 
in  intbimmatory   atTections;  though  in  general 
it  w  contraindicateil  when  there  is  inHammation 
or  much  lever.     It  is  no  dimbt  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  therapeutical  agents,  and  that  which 
is   perhaps    the    most    fretjuently    employed. 
Befiire  the  discnvcry  of  Cinchona,  it  was  counted 
one  of  the  moat  powertid  febrifuges,  and  given.* 
cither  plain  or  with  bark,  or  nn  aromatic  tonic, 
it  has  since  then   been  ft'und  very  useful.      Tt» 
action  lias   been   thus    cxpliiincd.      •*  It   firsts 
excites  the    ganglionic  system,  increasing     it^H 
action   on   the   vascular   apjwratus,  and  espe-^' 
cially  augments  the  activity  of  tlie  nerves,  and 
vessels  on   the   periphery  of  the  body,  causiiigM 
fulnesa  of  the  pulse,  and  heat  mid  some  tur^<^^l| 
of  the   skin.       By    this   increa.Hed    periphcrsi!t^ 
action,  the  ganglionic  system   is  somewhat     re- 
lieved and  thus  a  portion  of  the   real  cause     of 
the  alleclion  is  removed,  and  This  effect  is   at.ill 
more  strongly   produced,   when   tlie  opium     i^ 
given  according  to  the  old  fashion  with  vvorm- 
wood  or  bark.     Jf  now  the  cold  stage  cornea  on 
it  occurs  when  the  opium  has  already  began   to 
exercise  itjs  secondary  operation.  It  then  tnani- 
festaits  power  of  controlling  cramps*,  the  shiver- 
ing and  the  heat  also  are  le«s,  and  the  «\uiU- 
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common  in    places  in    Uie  e. 

the  Punjab  Himalaya,     lu  _ 

beating  and  is  one  oi*  tho  pocirrr  vi  tii* 

—  Ors.    Uoxhttrijh,  i,   304;     ^oujt,  TO»t  J 

SUivart'A  FnHJith  Plniitg^  257.  ' 

OPLOPHOKUS  TYl'ir:?,  E'Uvds. 
the  criwiAcea  of"  N.  Guineu«  l>elotij^l 
order  8tomatoi>odcif»  Faiu*  Caxdioidoi. 

OPOHALSAM. 


»riura  of  the  nervous  system  is  restored  without 
so  strong  u  reaction  as  u^ual  ol'  the  va'tciilur 
ay^tem  being  produced.  Opium  therdbre  is  a 
medicine  which  both  acts  on  the  cniues  of  the 
disease,  and  dilutes  the  vfts.4al  of  thcattac-k.  What- 
ever may  Im  the  theory  of  it  this  lajt  faot  \»  at- 
tested by  many. — Simtfton(fs  Conuufi^inl  />kv 
fWrt'jry  ;  Jourmt  ijf  thr  fmfian  A*'chipfhfo* 
1^  Januirkt  H4S:  Lr*  AnjUtis  et  C fnde^  p, 
2.»1 :  Pon'-iVjt  /l,uvi-fml^,  ;>.  ifya ;  Di-.  LitUe  : 
CatmroH,  pp.  2\^)-\ii :  Totfs  HtjttstfKtn,  Ko/. 
ii,  pp,  ti3i>-'H :  Mi^OuihiOtx  /}irliutt/ifi/,  Tjoiu- 
don  Horns  Ntwt,  loth  April  1S.57  ;  OShaH^fh- 
neniftpp.  17:i-T4;  LHtfrfram  thf  hapactui'- 
O^neral,  I.  M,  /A,  Mo'lnis^  to  the  Sifcretni'tf  to 
(roverntnfntj  MdUarif  Dfpartinent,  Xo.  2lt, 
dtitffi  ISth  April,  aud  So.  192,  datfd  i-^tk 
June  1S72;  ^mUKs  Mat,  Mfd.  of  Chinn,  y». 
lf»4;  liomjnjf.  America,  p.  170;  AanaU  of 
liviinn  A  hniaistratiott  ;  Juufnal  of  lad'utn 
A''ckipet/tf/ft^  .Vf).  \,  Janftiwff  184S:  Wiltiainx* 
MUldU  kuujdom,  t^.i/.  ii,  pp.  2H6,  333  to  385  ; 
Smith's  Mfitf.ria  Me^lica  of  Chtun,  p.  164 ; 
Hooker M  Himihufun  Jourmtl  i'ol.  i.,  pp. 
83_S5;  ,\gtlcn!,ux  Centr.U  /«7w.  To?,  iii, 
p*  45;  Crtiu'j'nt'd'n  Dictionar^t  '>/  the  Archipe- 
la;iO»  /).  313  :  tptotiuj  Paijchthnjictd  ItHpAirits^ 
p.  248  ;  Dr.  V(t9<}ntt  Tf'iftfiseriin  ;  The  HoiihU 
Mr.  MorrisdnA  dhnp^/uliotts  D^icriptitm  ; 
l{njW$  Mntrri'i  MftUa.%  :  Dr.  Impnf,  on  thf 
cidtivation  of  oj titan  in  Mtdira  ;  Dr.  LittU  on 
thf  opium  mttititficttirg  nt  Siwjupore,  in  Jour~ 
tmI  of  tfir  IiuUan  Arddpfhvjo  ;  iJr,  Hotter^  in 
Jounuil  Ben,  At.  i^nc.  Vol.  p.  13H. 

OPIUM-CLlPPKIi.  a  quiok-sailiug  ve-isel, 
formerly  euj^^agcd  in  srnti^ling  opium  from 
India  into  China,  now  replaced  by  Steamers. — 
Simmnnd^s  Ulci, 

OPLISME.VUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
onier  Panieacex* ;  O.  burinauni,  Jtjtn,  ami 
ScK,  grows  in  Hcn^^al,  as  also  docs  O.  colouiia, 
A*^.,  called  in  Bengali,  Shama,  cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it.  Knormous  islets  of  living  water- 
grasses  (Oplismenus  staj^ninus),  and  other 
plants  doat  on  the  Megny  river.  0.  lanecolatus, 
Kih.  and  O.  strictaj,  5rA.,  are  aWt  Ben^I 
plants.  OpliMuenus  8tagniuus  is  cultivated  in 
tlie  garden-*  at  Kuiali.  hut  the   inhabitJints  do 

not   believe   iu    its    reputed    virtue*. — V/tw^'c:'*,  |  J^wMhir,  ar.,  Hixd^Priw 
//«m. /tfur/*.,  To/,  ii,/*.  'S^Si  O^td,  Mtd.  2'opn^  \  Poh-cUi-linuig.  Cuix 

j».  1S5;    Voitft ;   ItiA'hnrtfh. 

OPLISMENUS  FfiUMKNTACEL'S.  Jio^h. 
PiLDicum  fnuiienticeum,  Ito.ih. 
Dftmrarsh&inft,  Cbnu.  I  SAnulDt,  Hind. 

ShAOU,  ..     1 8&nwttk, 

Several  varieties  of  this  grruM  are  cultivated 
in  British  India,  cattle  are  fond  of  it,  and  the 
ecods  are  whole*om('  :i  '.in^  ;  aiid  con- 

rtJtuV  nn    nrri   !i'  of    !  \:\t   the    poorer 

p*  •inl.  It  ^ifjiis  about  lil\y-fold. 

:  14  a  euitivalcd  curcal  unoom- 
tbff  lUains  except  Cis-Sullej   and 


Bftlsftmuat 


.hid.tit't 
Kougtun-i-Bt 


AkufiU-semun-i-mnii,  Am. 
Balwsan,  Kutpt. 

lUliu  of  GiWad,  Kvo. 

lUIsikmier  tie  la  Mikjud,  Fa. 
opuhtLUiirau,  It. 

Hahn  of  Gde-vl  called    mIso  Opciba 
Balm  of  Mecca,  is  prt»cured  from  the 
deiidron  //ilendense,  u  middle-^iized  tret 
ing  in  Arabia,  also  from  the  Bai«anium  \ti 
anum.     There  is  but  link*  of  the  true  bilril 
Oitead  which  reaches  Britain,     T!i'*  -•"-■ 
be  said   of  another  of  the  trrebi: 
Bdellium,   whirii   is  ohtninod    from   mua 
from  Africa.  The  best  opftbala:inmiH  is  ofcul 
from  the  greenish  liquor  found  in  tlw  kfivfl 
the  BaUinium  l>prryaQtuu.   An  infirinr  (|M 
of  oi>obal4am  isobtainwl  by  •■' 
fruitof  Aniyris  )^ile;ide(ww  wh 
maturity.     The  carjK>balsauiunt  <•; 
W.W  trom  the  fruit  of  BaI«»U'xlei, 
en^e.     It  is  a  liquid  jLruin-rusiu,   obtameiii 
ilie  Amyris  gileadenVis,  a  tree  found  in_. 
Abyssinia,  and  Syria.     It  is   drst 
white  ;  of  a  pun^otit  smell  resembli 
tine,     but     sweeter ;    and    of  a    btl 
astringent  taste.     When  old   it 
limpid,   of  a   greenish   hue,  then    of  a^ 
yellow,  and  at  length  of  the  colour  of  ha 
It  is  cliiefly  iwed  a^*  a  eojimetic  by  the  T«l 
laditis. — McCidlo(k\  Com.  Diet.,  p, 

OPOEK,  Rm.     Currants. 

OPOIDIA  GALBAXIFERA,  of    lS5= 
Symrneie.     It  occurs  iu  commero*  in  agg 
uated  plastic  masses.     It  i^  hot.  acrid 
tcr,  and  in  properties  resembles  asaaf^ 
weaker.— .VrC'M^orA  ;    H\>/U  !U. 
fuasfj  ;  Mei'Mlawl.     See  Ooibannpi. 

O-PO-KIEX,  a  people  mentioned 
Thsang,  supposed  lo  be  Affghan. 

OPoPONAX. 

Opopo-nace, 
GuwAher, 
Oi>oponitx,  Fb.     Opopon«Cft, 

A  gum  resin  obtainetl  from  the 
ponax  chironium,  a  tall  plant.  At 
Pclleticr's  analysis  TOO  part*  <'Y>ataiii—i 
42,  jrum  33,  itarch  4,  extractiro  and  mftBfl 
4.  volatile  oil  5,  with  trace*  of  caoulchooo 
wax,  and  9  of  woody  fibre.  Tlie  sp.  gr.  II 
with  water  it  forms  a  milky  fluid.  Opoa 
is  derived  6rom  drot  juice,  r^t^  all,  aad  «] 
romedy,  meaning  that  it  is  a  remedy  lb 
diseases  !  la  action  it  resembles 
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fccb   fteWer.     The   \Aaut   wcura   in  dry 
^n     liic   Suuth     ol"   Kurope   and    Asia , 
B  A  milky  juice    oxmire   i'rom  Uie  root 
PleunUcU,  »m\  Uardeui}   into  u  fcetid  gum 
1,  in   niort  ot'  iia   properties  closely  rojiein- 
..  ™— .r....i(jr,,     'i'ht  re»iu  is  found  in  all  the  , 
•npil,  uii'l  is   even  exported  from 
....  .ii;iki   to   Europe.     Aocnrding   to  Dr., 
rk  ••  Ja«rnshir"  la  iiiipcrl«^I  iu(n  India  I'rom  , 
'  into   En;iland   I'rmn    Asia    Minor. 
■  Dr.  Lindle-y  bad    jMHue  scetb  sent 
ftlh.J.iiU  of  iViurUisUiii  whicU  w^re  cidle<l 
Mti"  aihI  worn    tUr^u    run^iidcred    to  Uu  (lie 
"jHWiwliir"  occur*  in  tlie  bnzaars 
;i   iM'llfl   Ittr   lOA)/,  per   lb.*  and  is 
111  lVr!*ift. — 0'Shf(Tt4fhufxsf/,  p,  litJi; 
(^ommercinl    Dictionftrif^  p.  &(J<i  ; 
>.lJmol\  VoL  J.  p.  -if»:}.' 
,    .   .    :^ACA,  SPm  UpojK>uac<;.  Ir.    Opofrf)- 


npi'iii  \\\^  ^,*  Kiiirr»-i-9liirtn. 

r.     Opium. 


Carabea- 


IF^I.EAVED  MANGO. 

Utbliu. 

im  of  plants  of  the  order 
•ies  of  which  have  been 
hti.   ilntL-'U  India,  from   the   West 
)  ;ipd  r>r:izjl. 

•  *(\,    fr.-'Ui    Braril,  with    large 

How  flimt-rs 

"    -' ,  flyn  of  rnrlii^  forlnnilli- 

ii, 'with  tlie  ix!la!fl  brijibt 

-t-^iTil  *ett»rins  of  thfi  year, 

I  the  tt'eal  ladiea  forrear- 


cur«ri«i«i.trM,  lit 


ofr. 


orrXTTA  SPIN'OSISSIMA. 

insects  thrived  be^it  on]  the  species   indigenous 
to  Bcnpal.     The  cultivation  was  extended,  and 
the    quality  improved,  ba    in    17i)5   only   five 
rupees  a  geer,  but  in  17V*7  seven   rupecjn  a  *err 
were  given  for  Henpal  coiliincjil  when  Mexican 
wa.s  jseJlinfi;  at  about  10 — 2^>  rupees.  The  Bengal 
Sylvestris,  Dr.  F.  BTate.<» contains  oidr  from  9 — 
l(»  to  1 0 — 1 0  pftiis  o\'  the  colouring  mutter  con- 
tained in  tlic  Mexican.     The  cultivation  how- 
ever»  wa»  sub9c*iaenlly    given  up,  probably  on 
account  of  ibe  decreased  price  otcocbineal,  and 
the  more  prctKtable  cultivation  of  indigo.     Tlio 
ct>chineaU   C-occiw    caoti,  is    chiefly  cidtivated 
with  any  care  in  Mexico,  where  the  ^runa  fina 
is  sown  on  the  planta  about    the  lUth  of  Octo- 
I  ber,   on    the   return    of   the    fine  weather,  the 
.  t'emales  buving  been  kept   under  cover  tUiring 
the  i*ains,  the  Grana  syht^stra  is  gathered  trom 
insects  in  u  wild  state,  buicitchineal  i«  also  im- 
ported  from   Gctu'gia  and    Sniih  Carolina,  and 
I  some  of  the   West    India   Islands.       It    haa 
I  also  been   tried  in  Peru,    Ilayti,  and  Brajsii. 
!  The  ini|K)rts  arc  Imm  22U,(M»()  'lo  330,000  lb«., 
and  iiave  been  a*  high  a«  700,000  lbs.,  but  the 
price  ia  kept  down  by  the  int|>oriation  of  large 
tjuantitics  (000,000  lbs.)  of  lao,  the  produce  of 
I  another  species  oleoccus  C.  laccjlenia,  peculiar 
'  to  India.     A  demand,  httwever,  exists   for  it  in 
Central  Asia,  :w   we  Icnrn    frcun  Lieut.  Bunies 
tbey  give  at  Herat  thirty-two  rupees  a  seer  lor 
which  they  imptirt  from  Bokhara  and  Yarkund, 
probably  the   Kf-rmesi  prihluccd   in  Kussiii  and 
Tartary.     A  kind  is  alau  priwluced  on  the  roots 
of  plants  in  tlie  mnrgho^  near  Herat;  as  is  tlie 


fam.  n„r.co,,  will,  hirgc.  yelV/rilo«''«:  U  !  '^^'"•''"  (?'•""  "''  ^."^''»'^'  t'ocms  ,K>lc,mcu8,  or  tl.e 


ntoti  ofScleranthiw  pcrennis  in  the  north-east 
r*.,  «yn.  of  C.  cyUndrica,  Lam.^\  of  Europe.  The  Kermes,  or  Coccus  ilicia,  pro- 
duced on  the  Quercufl  ilex  and  tjuercus  cocci- 
fcrus  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe,  haa 
yielded  a  criuisun  dye  from  the  earlicstt  ages.. 
The  Persian  niiuie  kirm.  a  wurm,  indicalua  that* 
the  Asiaiies  were  at*<4uainted  with  its  nature, 
when  in  Kurojic.  it  wiis  thought  to  be  the  seed 


"li  tfcarlet  thiwers. 
.  ttillenii,  A>r.,  and  f. 

.  I  ^  America,  i«  IliR  Xnp- 
[i.M.^  iif  H«-iti:iil.  and  tbp  prirkly  penr  of 
fir-i-'ftn*  in   Intlia;  the    cochiueiil   msect 

IfUlt. 

tti  S.  America,    with  large 


n  pf  (•  fl(,uj,  |of  a  plant,     'i'lie  French  intrnduced  tlic  cochi- 
neal into  Algiers,  with  other   lropi<!al  producla. 
—Noiflr,  ill.  J/ivt.  Bot.,  pp.  .J,  1^24. 
OPL'NTLV  COCHINKLLIFKKA,  Haw, 

Cuctu*  cocbinelUfem,  7>rmi. 
Ka-lu-»>ung-li>1-v\iF.  \lvfiK.  I  CocluiK'iil  pUnt,         Exo.' 

A  plant  of  8.  America,  where  it  is  largely 
emj-h-ycd  for  feinling  the  Cochineal  insect.  It 
ha*  larj:c  red  flowers  at  several  seasons  of  thoi 
v€'ar.     It  hu.-*  been  introduced  into  India. 

OPINTIA  DILLENfl,  Haw. 
Cactus  dillenii,  A>r.         ,  Cftctus  indieus,  Itorb. 

Ktt-W-zouii^,  Bcioi.  I  Prickly  pear,  K.no, 

HedgL'  I'Citr,  Ksg.  |  >'opMl,  Hind. 

A  plant  of  S.  America,  d»)nicsticated  through- 
out British  India.  Tho  Cochineal  insect  ol 
S,  America  thrives  on  this. 

OPUNTIA  SPIN0.SI8SIMA,  Haw.  Spinet 
opuntia,  a  plant  of  Jamaica. 
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'.'I  larjze  sulphur  yelh'W  tlowers. 
«.  Jiori.,  lieroi. 

;»,  Hmr.,  DC,  V.  tunn,  3  nigricans,  B. 
im  S.  America. 

iuma.  w\u.  of  C.  rhinensis,  i?w6. 
'*  '       'rini  Brazil. 

.,    S.  Anifrica. 
...     t  I'.tima  niajor,i?0!7;..  frinii 
■rica,  with  Iw^e  nfitdi^li  tlvpwers,  it  is 
ivrtfirir-'    fond    of    the    ci>chineal    in 
■'il. 

vn.  of  Gaclufl  opuntia,  7^., 
•  >i  S.  .\mericR.  cultivated  in 
14  fruit  is  called  the  Indian 

^ontann,  in  an  intorrating  communica- 
ildwbed  in  th«  Asiatic  Armual  Kegister 
>,  and  reprinted  in  Pennant's  Indian 
mentions  iKJth    the    Manilla  and 
itiAtius,  stale*}    that  the  cochineal 
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nrcrs  bHn^  peiirr.illy  unJer  Ui*  do 
one  more  poworliil  llian  llic  rest  ibiUj 
whii'h  ix*siile  in  the  d«ptlia  of  the 
thp  oonimunicfttion  between  them 
cult,  are  generally  [wrfectlv  distinct  fr 
other,   ant!  ihwc   people   htjuM  v&nt 
that  other  hiiinan  l>eing»  existed  bwidaj 
selves^  were  not  individiuiU  of  their  lilt 
mnnities  Siimctinies  cut  off  by  the  rorii 
riorsi   of  a   dinlant,   and   more   powerfc 
The  various  tribes  arc  aaid   lo   diffrr 
ably  fMm  each  other,  but  Mr.  Karl  s 
dnnU  belonifiiig  to  several  disiincl  tril 


OR,  Kb.     Gold. 

<jK  or  CKlru  tribcj  see  Odru,  India, 

OKA,  i*ee  Kaffir. 

OKACHKt  or  Mountain  Hpinoge,  one  of  the 
Chenopodiaceaj.  Ot'  tliene  there  are  several  va- 
rieties, commonly  known  aa  red  and  green  Kige — 
the  leaves  are  slightly  arid,  both  sortjt  are  boiled 

^pinage,  but  ihe  red^  most  csteeuietl.  I'ro- 
ted  by  seed — no  panicuhir  goiJ  required. 

OHAK  ZY£,  an  Aflghan  tribe,  reside  in 
Tirnli,  intermingled  wiili  tlie  Alredi,  and  some 
of  thcin  are  tbuiid  in  the    hilU^ulh  of  Pe-*lia- 

wur.     It  w:tf  amidek  or  chief  of  this  tribe  who  (  with   the   exception   of  a  diff.  i 
conducted  Nadir  Shah  and  a  force  of  cavalry,  '  might  be  recognized  as  the  sun  , 
by  the  rovite  of  ("hura  and  'I'inih,  to  Pc^hawur,    who  lived  entirelv  on  the  wan^r  Umu^ 
when  the  principal  road  thnmgh  the  liills  wa.s  j  diirker  than  the  rect.     It  is  said  by  th« 
defended  agiiiu.st  him.     The  Orak  Zye  are  to  be    theniaelves.  that  some  purls  of  the  int 
met  with  ti>  iho  norih-w^f^st  of  Kohut,  near  the  j  inhabited   by   a   woolly-haired  penplt 
Hungoo  valley. 

ORAL,  KoL.  Pttromys  petanrista,  PallaSt 
Bitfth. 

()RANG,  Malat.  a  word,  meaning  a  people^ 
a  race. 

Onuijit-Binua,  the  people  of  the  country,  the 
aborigines,  Sec  Biiiua,  Kediih,  IndiiV,  Jakun, 
Johore,  Hvnk. 

Or.iug-Uftju,  or  Bnjti-latit,  sea-faring  people* 
fiee  Buuca.  H-jruwj. 

Orang-Ousuu,  jiee  Ambong. 

Orang-Guuong,  people  of  the  mountains, 
hill-men. 

Orang  Utan,  wild  men,  the  Orang  utang, 
monkey  of  Europe. 

The  i«latid  of  lV>rneo  bears  the8.imc  relation 
to  cnatern  ln<iia.  that  the  continent  of  America 
bears  to  Knmpe.  bcin>;  a  country  in  which  the 
Tariotw  tribes  inhabiting  the  further  ea^t  may 
find  a  refuge'  trom  religious  j^rsccution,  ur 
escape  the  disadvantnpe*  of  over-jiopidatioil  in 
their  mother  connlrie>.  Thii'*  we  find  the  coasts 
of  the  iMhiinl  to  be  inhiibitod  by  several  na- 
tbiw,  totally  micotmertt'd  with  each  other, 
governed  by  their  own  Iaw8,  and  adopting 
tijoir  own  i>e4'ulinr  mannen*  and  customs.  The 
west  coast  is  occupied  by  Malays  and  Chi- 
nese, the  iiorth-west  eoa^tt  by  the  l^alf-c^'ite 
descendants  of  the  Motrn*  of  Western  India ; 
the  north  pan  by  Uic  Cocliin-Cbinesc ;  tlic 
nnrtb-e.ist  co;i»t  by  the  Sulu  ;  and  the  ea.staiid 

south  coasts  bv  the  Bugis  tribes  of  <'elel>cs.  In  .        ,    ,        * 

a-ldition  to  thine,  there  .ire  no  fewer  than  three    arc  from  an  indolent  habit  of  keeping 
distinct  tribes,  living  in  prahus,  and  wandering    hall-il.Hcd.     The  outer  cort»cr«  are 
about    tbr   ^liurt-H  of   the   iMand;  the    Unun    higher  up  tiie  iurcheaii  Uinu  tboBO  u 


they   also   a.'*?*rt  that  men  with  tails  lil 
keys,  and  living  in  trees,   are  also 
the  accuracy  of  their  accounts  uia^be< 
He  met  with  no  Dyak  who  had  seen  eil 
as  a  w(Hjlly-haired  people  to  be  found 
over  the  interior  of  the  Malay  pcnii 
existence  in  iVirneo  seems  by  no  mw 
bable.     The  Dyak  are  of  the  middlei 
with  tlie  exception  of  those  who  arc  coal 
cramped   up   in    their  little  canoes,  Jire 
ably  siruight'limbed,  and  well   formed, 
limbs  are  well  n)unded,  and  they  ap( 
muscular,  but  where  jdiysical  strength 
exerted  in  carrying  a  burthen,  they  bi»1 
fcrior  to  the  more  9(«ire-bodicd  Chin( 
Their  feet  are  shori  and  broad,  and 
turn  a  little  inwards,  so  that  ia  wall 
do  not  re<jnire  a  very  wide  path.     The 
f»atl»8  are  found  very  inconvenieni  by 
pean  traveller.     The  putlis  tued  by  tb( 
and  Chinese  l»cing  geuerally  worn  doi 
inches  below  the    surface   of  the   soil, 
they  arc  very  little  wider  tlian  the  foot 
(rian  exercise  proves  both  painl'ul  and  ft 
The  Chinese  guide;*  uiontiouod  tb.it    h* 
soon  become  accustomed  to  tlu^xc  hy-wi 
which  he  judged  that  the  settlers  had 
the  native  mode  of  walking  with  one  lli 
The   other,   since   their  arrival  in  th« 
'i'licir   rnrohcad»  are  bnwid  and  Hal, 
eyes,  which  are  placed  further  ajvirt  tl 
of  Europeans,  appear  longer  tl»an  (li 


nose,  so  that  were  a  fltxaight  line  drawn 
cularly  down  the  face,  the  ey«w  woidd 
to  diverge  a   little   frum    riL'ht   anglui^ 
Their  cheek-bones  are   promiavnt,  bi 
faces  are  generally   plump,  and  their 
^r^^l\  tribes^oTcr  the  face  of  the    altogether  bear  a  greater  reeembUuor 
.,     fiiiing  the  bank*  of  the  large  I  of  the  Coclun-Cliiueae  than  of  any  ot 
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iiuo;  and   the    Orang    lUju    and 

-.  ?(itir'-c   unknown.     Tlie    Dyak 

lift,  oralHiriginal  inhabi- 

iite  by  far  the  most  in- 

•nn  of  iiA   [Mipulation.     They  are 


i»-'  ri  Eaatcrn  India.     The 

libc:»    1  '    the    inland    parts    of 

mnii  Caiiibotlia  are  undoubtedly 

lis  ihp  Oyak,  speaking  a  dialect 

language ;    and,  us   the   CocUin- 

>babiy  desceudanta  of  these  p€0- 

iizcil    hy    comtnnnicatioa    \«*ith    the 

le  resemblance  may  be  easily  account- 

The  CocluD-ChincsG,    however,   are 

superior  to  the  Dyak,  the  uatund 

a  dilfercnt  mode  ot'  liJe.     Tlie  hair 

It  and   black,   and  i»  kept  cut  n\ther 

both  eexcs,   but  if  perniitteil,  would 

prreat  length.      Some;   of   the    Dyak 

rjio  are  married  to  Chinese  adopt  the 

>f  wearing    tails.      lie   never   saw    a 

^priach  ti>  a  beard  among  the  men 

IMT  dtrajzyliug  hairs  scattered  over  liie 

iho  upper  lip.     The   Dy:ik   countcn- 

li^bly   prepO!*ses4ing.     Tlie   counten- 

ihc   Dyak   women,   if  not    exactly 

are  generally  extremely  interesting, 

perha]>s  in  a  great  meaciure  owing  to 

expreaAion  given  by   their  long  oye- 

^y  their  habit  of  keeping  the  eyes 

In  fonn  they  are  unexceptionable, 

wife  of  a  Chineae,  whom  Mr.  Earl 

at  'Sinkawau,  was,  in  ]>oiut  of  per- 

iw,  su[)orior  to  any  eastern  beauty 

undtr  his  obstTvation,  with   tlie 

ion  of  one  of  the  same  race,  from 

re«i  coa^^l  of  Celebes.     The  one  he 

;Sourabaya  scxju  after  her  arrival 

was,   for  a   native,    extremely 

[her  portrait  would  uot  have  disgraced 

>k  of  Hcauty."  In  complexion,  the  Dyak 

iTch  fairer  thau  tlie  Malay  from  whom  they 

"  ~rr  greatly  in  disposition  and  general 

kce,  although  not  so  much  as  to  lead  to 

hulou  that  they  c«uld  not  have  sprung 

same  source,  giving  rather  the  idea 

'cau5e  of  the  dissimilarity  haa  proceed- 

tiie  long  disconnection  of  the  Malay 

original   stocky  in  addition  to   their 

Uturc  and  intercourse  witli  foreign  nations. 

Bftk  arc  a  much  superior  people  to  the 

|paJthough   the  latter  affect  to  consider 

SiH  iMjinj.-n  little  removed  from  the  orauir- 

».     rhotijjli   ihe    must   numerous  of    the 

p^nal  tribe*  are  found  congregated  in  vil- 

J*  ^n    the   batikB   of  the    rivers   and    the 

i  lakes :    lljey    also  posseaa   several 

■iderable  aire.     The  capital  of  the 

tU  tribe  on  the  west  coast  Is  Sigao, 

It  forty  days*  journey  up  the  Pon- 

'.  which  lias  a  population  of  several 

Hie  Dyak  inhabit  tijatclied  bam- 

iTTcLeti  ujxjn  piles,  thr»3e  belonging 

or   petty    tribe   being  joined 

/n  ol*  a  ?tage  or  verandah  run- 

^^Hf  thv  front.     Many  of  the  Binall  vil- 
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lage.9  are  defended  by  stockades,  and  the  lad- 
ders by  which  they  ascend  into  their  dwellings 
are  always  pulled  up  when  they  retire  to  rest  at 
night.  Under  these  dwellings  the  pigs  are 
kept ;  for,  although  some  of  the  '.ribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Malay  have  adople<l  the  uiaho- 
medan  religion,  they  are  not  sufficiently  rigid 
in  their  olisorvimce  of  its  tenets  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  pork.  The  Dyak  cultivate  rice  in 
large  quantities,  as  it  forms  their  principal 
vegetahie  food,  their  animal  sustenance  being 
pnrk,  tish  and  the  ilesh  of  deer  and  other 
animals  which  are  procured  by  the  chase. 
Some  of  the  tribes  po*(p-«  bows  and  an'owa, 
hut  the  aumpit  or  blowpipe,  a  wooden  tube 
about  five  feet  long,  through  which  small  bam- 
btxi  arri»w3  are  shot  with  great  precision,  is  in 
more  general  use.  The  arrows  are  steeped  in 
a  subtle  poison,  which  is  said  to  destroy  birds 
and  smaller  auimabt,  when  struck  with  them, 
almost  inslantaneoiLsIy,  a  alight  wound  from  an 
I  arrow  on  which  the  poison  is  fitroug,  being  said 
to  occasion  inevitable  death,  even  to  man.  The 
effects  of  weapons  of  this  description  are  alway* 
exagjicrated  by  those  who  use  them  ;  the  jioison 
therefore,  is  not,  in  all  pn»bability,  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  human  species  as  it  is  represented ; 
and  although  the  Dyaka  assert  that  no  antidote 
is  known,  yet  tlie  preparation  of  the  poison 
being  similar  to  that  practi.-ied  by  the  aboriginal 
inltalntants  of  Celebes,  for  which  a  remedy  has 
been  discovered,  the  people  of  Borneo  are  pi-o- 
bahly  acquainted  with  it.  They  show  no  hesi- 
tation in  eating  animals  which  have  been  killed 
by  their  ajTowa,  taking  the  precaution,  however, 
of  removing  the  flesh  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  wounded  part.  The  poison,  which  is  called 
ippo  throughout  the  wland,  coasist'?  of  the  juice 
of  a  tree,  and  its  mtxle  of  preparation  appears 
to  be  perfectly  similar  to  that  practised  in 
Java,  and  other  islands  where  it  is  employed. 

?*/«!  Oramj  Binu't  of  Johoro  ocenpy  all  the 
interior  of  Johore  over  which  the  Tamungong 
now  rules.  They  aUo  possess  the  interior  of 
the  ma?t  southerly  portion  of  Pahang.  They 
occupy  tlie  upper  branches  of  the  last  or  most 
southeni  system  of  rivers  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, that  is,  of  the  rivers  Johore  (the  Lingiu 
and  the  Sayong)  Binut,  Pontian,  Batu  Pabat 
or  Rio  Formosa  (the  Simpang  Kin,  Pau,  and 
Simrong  with  their  numerous  affluents)  and 
In<l:m  (the  Annk  Indau,  Simrong  and  Made)» 
with  the  country  watered  by  them.  By  means 
of  these  rivera  a  constant  communication  ia 
maintained  between  the  families  of  the  Binua 
on  the  two  sidci  of  the  peninsula.  The  Indau 
and  its  hrnnchc<»  are  directly  connected  with 
the  Batu  Pahat,  and  its  brandies  by  the 
Simrong.  The  other  principal  branch  of  the 
Hatii  Pahat  the  Pan  is  connected  with  the 
Sbbiu,  a  branch  of  the  ludau,  by 
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tmly  OOP  tlay's  jotirncy.     Paili?  lead  from  tl»p 
Made  and    the  Siiurong   to  the  L'lngiu,  tiuLs 
connecting  the  Joliore  wttli  llic  eastern  riven*, 
whilo  it  l-i  still    more   closely   united    to  the 
vrcsfcrn  hy  it^  other  hriinch,  the  Sayon^,  wliic-h 
iMi'it  in  tht>  iviuiL'  low  hill  from  whirli  the  Uiiiut . 
iflsnes.  No  Hiniia  were  found  on  tlie  river  Johure 
Im'Iovt  the  junction  of  tlie  Sayong  and  Liiigiu. ' 
There  are  none  on  the  Pulai :  and  the  aborigi- 
nal families  ou  the  Tamrao  and  Sakodoi,  which 
fall  into  the  oM  Straita  of  Singajiore,  (Orautf  j 
i<itf>imba)  were  about  a.  p.  18-tO  inifK>rtcd  by  the 
TaniungonglVom  llie  islands   of  Batlaui  to  the 
iKiuth  of  SiDgftjhJre,   for  tire  jmriMwe  of  collect- 
ing laban  (Guttah  ptrcha.)   The  river  noMiades  i 
(Biduanda  KuUang  or   Orumj  t^Utttr)  and  the 
Bca    noniudcd  ( (finitt/   TomfiMa,)   termed    also 
(^rang  l^iut  and  Kyat  Laut,  people  of  the  sea, 
&e..    nho    lurk     about     the    estuaries     and 
creeks  of  the  .lohore,  Lihbam,  and  other  ri^er^ 
along  tlie  Houtlicrn  coast  of  the  |H-niusula  are 
distinct  troni  the  Biiuia,  and  cut  ofT  from  nil  '■ 
comniunicalion  with  thein.     Bluua  have  never 
been   known  on   the  upi>cr  part  of  tlie  Sidili  ' 
although  it  haM  iu   source  in    the  same  nioun- 
tniiLs  where  the  Johorc  and  the  Made  ri^c.   On  | 
the  ni»rth-wft>*t  ihey  do  not  extend  beyond   tlie  | 
Sim[>ang  Kiri  and   I'au.     Abuut   half  a  day's 
walk  iruni  the  source   of  the   foruicr   rises  an  j 
affluent  of  the  river  Muar  callcil  Sungei  Pago,  j 
which  givea  its  name  to  a  tribe  found  on  its  { 
banks  and  aniong«t  the  adjacent  hills.     Tlie 
Binua  describe  the  Orancj  /V/o  ad  a  wild  race,  i 
naked,  without  hou«es,  slimming  all  intercousc 
with  the  Maby*.  and  having  very  little  inter-  ■ 
course  even  with  tlieni.     They  are  probably  a 
■tcluded  atid  rude  branch   of  the   LMni,  or  of 
ihr  Jakun.     Whether   the   I'ahang    tribes  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  the  Indau  (who  are 
»aid  to  be  very   numerous),   are  similar  to  tlie  i 
Oraug    Binua    is    uncertain,    but    the   Orang  , 
Biniia   inhabiting  the  country   indicated,  un- 
doubtedly form  a  separate  family  in  tliemsclvea  ; 
for,  while  they  are  all  mutually  related,    they 
have  no  connection  with  any  oiher  tribt^,  and  , 
rluir>11y   any   knowledge   of  such.     Their   lan- 
lage,   appearance,   and   habits    are   similar, 
'hf-y  doncribe  theuwclves  as  being  "  leave*  of 
lh«  •^Mie  tree.'*     Individuals  on  the  Indau  had 
relatives  and    aciiuaintances  on    the   Uugiu, 
Sayong,  Uiuul,  and  the   branches  o{  tlic  liatu  . 
I'ahst,  and  they  luid  visileil  all  these  riven. 

'Hie  lofty  Ounong  Bermun  is  [irobahly  nearly  | 
one  hundred  mllch  to  ih*»  n*irth   of  the  Lulu- 
lut  group.     This   with  the  mountains  wliich  , 
it,    may    Ims    considered   tho    central  < 
tuiLn  of  the  Orang  Binua.     In  the  ravines  1 
ralleys  of  Onnon^  Bi-rmuu,    two  of  the  ! 
rra.t   ri*iT*   (jf    ihr  pcniii^uia.   the    Pahang 
tbc   Muar,   witJi    tlirir  uiimcrous   up|»tr 
'ribuUries  hiiva  tlieir  mjujgc.     'inhere  also  rises 
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the  Simtjjong   which   tudles   wii 
The  upper   jiart  of  thcsf    rivers 
their   leeder.-^    are   ticcnpie*!    by   fivi 
aborigines   diflering   somewhat  lu 
ami  laitguage. 

The  Cifai  (who  apficar  to  be  the 
wlio  arc  known   to   ijtc  Binua  of  J< 
the  name   of  Orn»tf  ffijfo)  arn    fom 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Munr.  n«  tb( 
Palungan    and    Knpi,  and    in   the 
Gunong  LeJang.     This  tribe   has  Iv9»i 
mated  to  Malayan  hnbits  than  tho  ot 

Tfi€  JiikuH  partially  frequent  th< 
rilory,  the  lower  i>art  of  l*alungan, 
&0.,  and  extend   nortluvard^  and 
ward  witbiu  the  British  btiundariw, 
f^iund   at  Tidong,   Aver  Chirmin,  A) 
Uiirat  Yashin,  Clu  Ki(*sang  and  Bukiti 

The  MiutifQ^  the  Ltrgesi  tribe.  ilweU^ 
Gunong  Berniun  and  the  adjacent 
G.  liiMam,  G.  Licha,  U.  Sing^vnug, 
ning,  G.  Kayu   Libet  and  G. 
possess  the  higher  part  of  both  tb« 
easlem  streams.    Thus  tliey  occupy 
tSimplas,  Gipan,  Uangkong,  (lodingi 
On  the  south  they  fretplent   the  \\ 
the  Ix)ngat,  ^.     Amongst  the  ot 
iK'cupicd   by    them    are   thp    Lin 
Mangis,  Langknp,  Kunu,  Kajsirajigj 
Sabangns,    Sabuhi,    Seneng     Jimp 
Tapak,  Jilibu,  Singi,  IVruuipun.  Kl 
Kamcn,  Trus,  Bilabong  ninl  Klaw] 

T)it  Sulrai  succeed   to  them  in 
fro«]tKntii>g    the    neighbourhood 
Kinabui.   Ou  the  uorlh-west  the  Mil 
with    tlie    Bc<tisi,  one  of  ttie   most 
tribes,  who  occupy  all   the  .streams 
that  direction  from  Gunong   Brrmi 
mountains   lying   to   tlie  souUiwi 
G.  Angi^i,  G.  Beraga'  and  G.  Datu. 
tribe   which  octupiiis   the   Sungei 
Lingi,  the  I.ukut,  tlie  Sippang,  and 
part   of   the    I^ingat,   with   their 
Kallmur,   I'ijam,  Tike,  Jijan, 
l.abu,  Ohinchang,  Trip,  Girintoi, 
(jimru,  Pinang,  &c.     These  five  tril 
as  those   iidiabiting    all    the   IDI 
f>enin.snla  to  tJic  m^rth),  are  somi 
Malays  called  Orang  Binua.     An< 
are  the  l^nnun  tril»es,  so   called 
cumstance  of  nKK^t  of  tlif   strcAiuAi 
they  ore   found   rising   in   the 
tain  system,  receiving  acceKwirics 
joining  rivers   which   have  their  t 
ravines. 

The  Ora-nff   fjaut  or   wa-poojde. 
Ryot  I^uut   who  are  similar   in   thei^ 
the   Bajn,  nnd  are  found   ujion   tli 
IVirneo  aiul  Cc1c1k'«.  thotigh  bclongit 
scarcely  be  wiid  to   inhabit  the  iaJi 
lire  entirely  in  their  little  praLui, 
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oMiterrtU'd,  and  the  ancli  vlcwis  of  the  c;i 
of  its  limb-bones  complete,  it  ia  very 
able  fur  the  comparatively  slight  prot 
the  juws,  and  the  consequently  inci 
angle  ;  apparently,  however,  tti  n  great 
than  really,  fn>ni  the  HatncfB  of  the 
unuBnally  <lif^ht  prntruaion  of  the  Bockt 
incisors,  and 


m  Bize,  but  tite  skull  is  snmllcr;  andUu-  ^xuAl  |  outer  cuap  of  tlie  small  accessory  molari 
ULitinctions  of  tlie  two  are   uiiniLstakcahlc.     In  |  TIuh  oM  I'l-iiuUc  Puppan  hnd  been  t»a<llT 
this  female,  the  e{iiphyses  of  the  limb-bones,  {  cd  in   its  day  ;    hnving  had  its   left  bl 
Bcapuhe,  Uia,  Ac,  are  thorouglily   anchylnaed,   severely  fracturedt  and  the  tibula  of 
denoting  completion  of  growth  ;  even  the  syiu-  :  also  broken  ;  the  fractured  bimcs  liaring 
phijiis  pubis  is  united  (with  much  in'egular  depo-  '  the  unset  Ituuierus,  however,  in  an  exf 
sition  of  bone  externally),  and  the  sacro-iUac   nary  manner,  exhibiting  two  lar^ge 
symphysii  on  tlic  right  side  only.     The  male   perfomtious  in  the  great  lumpy  man  of 
Pappau  had   not  quite  completed  hia  growth  ;    bone,  where  suppuration  had  ensued  an4j 
for  some  of  the  epiphyses  are  loose,  and  others  '  shot  liad  probably  been  ultimately 
are  but  partiaJly  si>ldered  :  those  of  the  h^uneri    from  tlie  orifices. 
are    fixed  and  scmi-nnchylosed ;   as  am  also  i      xhe  seventh  skeleton  is  that  of  a 
those  ot  the  left  radius  and  ulna;   but   the   altiigelher  distinct  and  new.    AUhourh 
epiphyses  of  the  nght   radiua  and  ulna  are  I  ^  1^^^,.  qI^  ,„a|e^  ^-itj,  the  cranial  sutiu 
detached  ;  those  ol  the  scapulrc  and  ilia  are 
fixed    but   slightly,   and    thode   of    tlie    ischia 
more   extensively.     This   animal    had   there- 
fore (as  will  be  attempted  to  be  shown   pre- 
sently)   not    completed    its    full    growth  :    the 
female  being  much  more  advanced  in  age,  with 
its  teeth  proportionally  worn  down.     On  com- 
parison of  the  skulia  of  the  tWo  sexes,  tliat  o{   y^p^.^  i„cijors,  and,  above  all,  the  cli 
tlie   female   is  seen   to   be   smaller,  with  the    the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  rn". 
maxilhe  leas   protruded,   increasing  the  facial  ,  ^blv  the  occipital  jwrtion  of  il 
angle  from  32*  to  a^  :  the  Zyp^natic  arch  is   geijuently  the  auditory  orifice.      Ihc  tici 
much  less  robtist  ;  and  Uie  lonptudma!  grind-   does  not  actually  exceed  32*0;  ^^ilc  in- 
ing  surface  of  the  upper  umlars  less  by  Vk  in..    Rambi    (male    and    femali)   figured 
while  that  uf  the  lower   molar»  is  less  by  |  in.    Blyth's  former  memoir,  it  is  as  low  u 
than   in   a   youlhftd  male   presented   by   Mr. 
Nicholl,  and  by  -^  in.  than  in  Dr.  Chirke  Abel's 
Sumatran  male.     In  the  (^:rm  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the    lower  jnw,    this  female  specimen 

more    nearly   rosemhies     thu   Sumatran   male  '  lara  on  each  side,  arc  exceedingly  mi 
referred  to   than  any  other  of  numerous  spc- ,  down  by  attrition  ;  the  canine*  even 
cimens;    but   the     condyle     is     conAidornhly  |  with  the  other  teeth  :  but  the  circmofc 
larger;  and,   as  compared  witli  Mr.  KichoU's    the^g  cauine^s  especially  in  the  loww., 
Bornean  male,  tlie  antero-pretterior  diameter  of]  conspicuoiwly  U^  than  in  ma3e»  atid  e«j 
the  ascending  angle  is  much  less  ;  being  in  the    females  of  th'e  Riimbi  and  l^ppan  ;  tb( 
Bomcan  male  (on  a  level  with   the  .'.urihcc  of ,  are  proponionaily  larpcr  than  in  the 
the  gnuder-)  2g  in,— in    Dr.  Abel'fl  Sumutmn    h  js  further  remarkable  that  tlie  fronia 
male  but  U]{  in. — and  in  Sir.T.  pMnkc'fi  Bomcan 
female    2^  inch   L;i«*tly,    this    liorncun   female 
prosenls    the     Ycrv     extraordinary    anomaly 
(throughout    the    series    of   pluccntnl    mam- 
maha)  of  a  fourth  true  molnr  above  and  below, 
though  on  the  left  side  only  :  that  of  tlie  upper 
jaw  being  of    small  size  and   round  form,  its 
crown  ftcarmly  exceeding  that  of  an  upper  false 


(this  being  also  Prof.   Owen's  e«tiroftti 
adult  skulls  of  the  Knmbi).     The  ryg* 
cheek-bone*)  are  tmusually  promineni 
canines,  incisors,  and  the  first  three  ui 


of  the  skull,  instead  of  uniting  upon 
to  form  u  single  sagittal  crest  (as  iu  the 
ur  continuing  separate  aud  well  apart 
out  (as  in  tiie  Pappan),  approach   to 
ujxm  the  vertex  but  wiihoui  uniting; 
very  likely  to  prove  a  consiant  and 
distinction,  as  tlic  present  old  m  iK  <  «]•< 
irregular  deposition  of  bone  cx'> 


molar  of  Macngus   rlwumi   and  it  is  placed  ,  ti^,io,islv  double  sagittal  crest 


poeterinrly  \o  the  tir*hiiary  lavt  true  molar  on  a 
line  with  its  ouirr  nurfftce,  that  tiM^ih  having 
been  prcsswl  a  little  inward  :  in  the  lower  jaw 
the  accessory  fourth  true  molar  is  very  little 
smftllpr  than  the  normal  n>o]ai*^  ;  and  it  prurjects 
from  the  inicmnl  mnr;.;in  t}(  ihe  anterior  surface 
of  the  nsccndini!  imt'lc  of  Uio  jaw,  itH  crown 
liwug  dirocred  oMi-juily  inwards  much  more 
than  forvMirtU  or  ujiwafd*!;  as  a  funcliouul  tooth, 
it  t:  Imvo    brvti    ;iltn<»t  usclesa  ; 


the  Jimbr),  though  fuUy  as  stout  a»  in  tbt 
and  Pajipan,  and  about  twice  as 
of  tlie  old  female   Ka>^ur,  yet  p 
exceed  ihecorrt^spunding  bones  of  tli^ 
male  Ka«ir  in  length  ;  heing  vrry  mochj 
than  those  of  the  adult  ICambi  and  Pap 
this  remarkable  brevity  of  liinh,  coml 
the  conspicuous   diffL*rcnces   in   tl 
sundry  other  distinctions,  cm  t>ci 


sidcred  olhcrwiso  than  as  indicative 
thcv!  r  upf»cr  margin  of  its  rrown  j  peculiarity. 

\U  •  i^ulit.  wuru  duwu  by  ottritioxi,  oa  in  also  the  I      Of   the   five    Rambi    wnu  liters 
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females  (inclii<lniir  that  ticUot 
lapm),  antl  al^^J  Jt  Iwll-^rown  It'tiiale 
dimensinna  (which  viixs  I;ibcl!ecl  M. 
with  a  mnle  of  superior  nge  and 
Ihe  male  I'appnn  presonteil  formerly 
elxolb;  and  also  a  young  male,  with 
»ohm  brouj^lit  into  wear,  hut  wliich 
n  had  not  nearly  attained  ila  full 
lich  bmic  fi^ir  to  rival  that  of  the 
amntron  male  already  noticed, 
cim«n  to  which  the  name  Mias  Cha- 
bttarked.  appears  (a?  already  raen- 
bo  a  large  old  female  Raiuhi,  very 
I  tor  Ihe  enonnnus  size  and  vertically 
form  of  its  orbital  cavities,  which 
jnehea,  by  nearly  1 1  inch,  across.  Its 
^er,  t>ii>!i;?h  le«  niaiwive,  tlian  that 
ruilc  l^inibi  fi^irod  in  the  former 
the  tn  uzzle  is  con^picuouuly  more 
fi  but  2^  in.  in  greatest  width 
nes),  instead  of  2]^  in. :  and 
e  ooronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw 
er  specimen  is  smaller  and  about  on 
1  the  condyle,  in  tlie  present  example 


I  to  the  converfjence  of  the  latter,  which  take4 
I  place  unusually  far  back  :  the  naaal  hones  arc 
'  united  and  singularly   minute,  actually  not  ris- 
ing NO   hi^'h    as   the   wide  part  of  the  orbital 
'  cavities  ;  ami  the  lattrr  are  small  and  circular, 
measurinir  barely  Ij^  in  every  way.     The  skull 
ctmsiderably  resembles  tliat  of  the  female  Uamlji 
fonnt-rly  li^nired,  only  that  the  sagittd  crest  is 
I  so  much  smaller  ;  the  zy);omota  being  also  more 
raised  (in  consequence  of  the  greater  ])rolonga- 
I  tion  of  the  condyle  process  of  tlie  lower  jaw) ; 
j  and  the  orbiLi  are  smaller  and  more  circular, 
I  and   surmounted  by  much  slighter  ridges:  con- 
I  tjequeutly  the  face  is  flatter,  and  the   sockets  of 
I  the    incisors   are   also   less  protruded.      This 
skeleton  wasunfortunately  very  imperfect,  want- 
ing   most  of  the  hones  of  the   hands   and  feet, 
and  one  tibia  and  fibula  :  a  portion  of  the  lower 


^^  ^  _  jaw.   With    the    canine,   first  prasmolar,    and 

^Kmij£  hut  2^  in.  in  greatest  width     part   of   the  second,    is    also    lost  ;     hut    the 
PButoines),  instead  of  2[  in. :  and  |  other  long  hones   are    present,  and    the  pelvis 

is    complete.       Length    of  humerus    hut   13| 

in.;  of  tilna   13J  in.;  of  femur   10j5  in.;  and 

o(  tibia  9  in. ;    circumforence    of  middle    of 

liApin)  the  posterior  or  condyle  pro-j  humerus  2^  in. ;  and  of  femur  2|  in. ;  raeta- 

KoaUy  protungcd,  and  raises  the  skull    carpal  bone  of  middle  finger  3^^  in. ;  meta- 

X  jaw  in  situ)  so  remarkably,  that    tarsal  of  corrcs^xinding  toe  'Aj  in. ;  os  calcis   2 

US  a  level  aiu'face  ttigether  with  the    in.    Total  Jength  of  scapula  (with  acromion  l^ 

noticed,  the  zygoma  nf  the  Hi.'^called  |  in.)  ;  and   of  jKjIvia  9^   in. ;    extreme  hreotlth 

:  Qnly  <ivorIn|«  that  of  the  other,  btit  j  apart  of  the  ilia  (or  hips)  10^  in. ;  clavicle  6jJ 

js  tibout  -^  in.  higher  than   the 

the  7y;?f>ma  of  the  other  speci- 

WttsJ  boii«,  which  in  the  other  are 

i  Bscenii  to  the  very  auinndt  of  the 

)  this  »kull  ctmtiuuc  separate,  and  I 

to  the  lower  portion  of  the  glabella. 

ones  arc  even  rather  longer  than  in  the 

t'  T'ar>T,in.and  in  fact  exceed  in  length 

fthe  full-gTo\ni  specimens: 

rin;;  15  in.,  the  ulna  (to  tip 

\  '>j  in, :  femur  11  j  in. :  and 

n. :  •■rcJimference  of  middle  of  tnmk 

I Z^  in. ;  and  of  femur  2^  in.     The 

buacs  seem  to  acconl  in  dimensions 

m'ttponding  bones  of  our  main  Pap-  , 

extT»-me  length  nf  the  scapula  i-s  8  j 

'j»^!vt<  |o7  ill,  ;  clavicle  6  in.     Tlii? 


OS  having  beea  procured    ^^f  \^^^ 


in.   This  specimen  also  is  marked  from  Sadoug 
in  liorneo. 

The  third  female  Ramhi  is  of  large  sire  and 
fully  mature,  with  the  various  epiphyses  well 
solderetl  ;  hrit  it  h.-ts  even  less  trace  of  sagittal 
crest  than  tlic  last ;  the  frontnl  ridL;es  meeting 
as  lar  hack  ujion  tlie  skull,  hut  not  <piite  unit- 
ing, and  a  small  mesial  ridge  rising  between 
them  above  the  veilex  ;  the  orbits  are  moderate- 
ly large  and  a  little  elongated  vertically,  mea- 
suring 1^  by  l.j  in.;  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
united  and  ascend  a  little  into  the  glabella. 
Size  about  that  of  the  first  .specimen  (marked 
Ch:ipin),  hut  the  muzzle  ratlter  broader  or  2\j^ 
in.  This  specimen  is  nearly  perlt'ct:  len^'th  of 
humerus  lijin.;  ulna  ir>^  in.;  ft-nuirll/J  in.; 
tibia  lOj^j  in. ;  eirciuuferetice  of  inlddle  of  trunk 


:cO). 


nuTus  3  in.:  and  of  femur  2.J  in.;  mcta- 


laial  sutures,  the  anchylosis  of  the 

iphrMS,  and  the  amount  of  attrition 

t*«»ih-     Tho  -^ranial   rid^e*  are  very 

crcAt  is  hardly  at  all 

•  ■xhibits  a  tendency  to 

in  hne  of  the  skull,  between 

which   converge  from  the 

prolonged  in  front,  anterior 
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carpal  bone  *>f  second  or  middle  figure  4^*^  in. 
rffpecuinen,  which  was  marked  Pap-  lirst  phalanx  of  ditto  3yV  i^<  •  second  phalanx 
Uyth  cnnsldcrs  to  be  a  small  female  ll^in. ;  mctnrarjMil  bone  of  tliumh  ti.j^  in.; 
righ  fully  mature  and  even  old,  as  j  firttt  phalanx  of  liitto  l|i  in, ;  melnl;u's;»|  bono 
the    alraott   complete    obliteration    of  middle   toe    'JlJJin. ;  first   phalanx  nf  ditto 

2j\  in. ;  sen md phalanx  1  j  in. :  metntar^ftl  l>ine 
of  hallux  2/j  in. ;  firwt  phalanx  of  ditto  1^^ 
in.  ;  and  rmguinal  }J  in.  Total  len>nh  of 
sciipula  yj  in. ;  clavicle  Tjj  in. ;  extreme  length 
of  pelvis  11:|  in,;  and  cxUeme  breadth  of 
pilia  lli  inches. 
^^  ^  ^_  ,        The  two  remaining  Rambi  were  males :  and 

^KM>e  prolonged  in  front,  anterior  one  of  dicm   waa  a  young  auimal,  whose  skull 


^1 
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&ull 

d 


rhonirli   tlie. 


tUiM  had  bofii .  pjmliinx  11'  in. 

1      .  '  o 


brought  into  wcnr  :   hut  tlie   general   uia**ivc- '  clavicle    7:}    in.  :  (k:a|>ula   83   in.; 

n(*M  of  this  Akul!   indicniiii   thut    the    uniinni    in.  in  extreme  Icngfh,  atul  1 1/   i't.  hmad. 

wouM   priibably  hrivo   beootnt^  a   male  of  the  |  hi[t^.  Thi^  t9{>ecimcn  w.'iR  iu»r  ' 

larg'.'-st  (tizc  :   tlio  s!t}.'ittal  crest  ha<l   bc;rnn  to    Sir  J.  Hrt^ikc  ;  and  was   1V 

rij*e  nn   a   ^and  aealo ;  and  tlic  tVontil  rid^^e.^    neo.The female  Pappan 

converge   diructly    to    it.    altlinu>fh    these   are    rrrcater  size  than  llie  Tiri 

Bwirccly  indicntcd  for  ^  in.  before   tlioir  jiinr- ,  tweasion,  with  oonsidcrnblv  hiti^jer  ; 

tinn.     The  teeth  are  more  erowiled  than  in  the  !  pelvis,  had  ncverthelej«    n   sniallcr 

full-groi\ii  animal :  iht?  intcr-s|taeo  between  the  ,  prominently  dovelope*!  jaw*,  itnJ 

upper  canine    and    miter  inois<.»r,   which   in   a  ,  smaller   teeth  :  the  zy;jrouuiria  orcjj 

large  Sumatran  male,  in  ^  in^  being  scarcely  |  I  and  a  little  weaker  than  in  tlic  malo 

in. ;  and  the  fir»t  false  molar,  instca^l  of  being   superciliary  ridges  and  width  of  tK* 

eoin|detely   [Kxterior  to  the  canine,  advances    bits  are  much   the  same,  and  in 

considerably  on   iM  outer   BUrliice  posteriorly  :    little  further  diO'erencc  bet^V' 

in   the   lower  jaw,   als«i,  tliere  Is  a  bony  inter-  i  lh)ny  crests  on  the  vertex  ui- 

Apace  between  the  canine  and  lin^t  faUc   molar    the  female,  and  they  appnuich  W  w 

in  the  large  mature  male,  but  not  in  the  adoie-  '  of  each   otlier  ;  when^as   in   the  m3Ll< 

(nccnt  male;  na,sal8  partially   anchylosetl,  and    main  1  in.;  apart  where  ni'.>*l  ap| 

continued  upward  to   the   lower    part  of  the '  length  of  base  of  skuU,  from  beiwe«^ 

j*lal>ella  :  epiphyses  of  the  humeri  con*«iderably  )  die  incisor*  to  the  anterior  mur;;inof 

aiichylnsed,  and  aU\   those   of  the   tibia*  and  j  foramen,  0^  in.;  in  liie  male,  and  HI 

fibular  but  not  of  the  railii  and  ulnic.     This    male;  breiuith  of  zygnmatA  apart  O^iq] 

skeleU>n  alsowaa  tolerably  complete,    l/cngthof ,  Length  of  humerus    15  in.  ;  of  alia 

humeras  14J  in.:  of  ulna  V,iJ  in.;  of  femur  |  femur  \\^  in.;  tibia   lOjj  in.;  cii 

10  iu. ;  and  of  tibia   9  in.;  circumference   of  of  middle  of  trunk  of  humerus  3J  m.  ;^ 

middle   of  trunk  of  humerua  2\a  iu, ;  and  of  i  nuu"  3  in. ;  metacarjml  bone  of  middle  ( 

femur  2,'^  in.  ;  metacarpal  hone  of  middle  fin-  i  4,J  in, ;  first  plmlanx  3|  in, ;  second  I}] 

ger  (the  epiphyses  be^inninx  to  aiichyh>4e)  li^  I  mefacarpul  bvtne  of  one  thumb  2  in^  < 

in. ;  first  phalanx  of  ditto  2|  in, ;  second  p)m-  |  other  somewhat  lo?y  and,  bearing  %  n 

lani    iff^    in.;  metacarpal   of  thumb    IJ5   in.  ;  I  first   phalanx,  only   gin.;  metal 

mctjitarsal    of     middle     toe     'S^^    in.;     first    middle  toe   4  in.;  first   phalanx  3  in< 

phalanx    of    ditto    :i.J    in.;    second     1^    in.;     lj{  in.;  metatarsal   of  hullux   2\  in. 

inetatati^al   of  hallux    Ij^  in. :    clavicle   0^  in.    7^  hi. ;  Hcnpula  i>^  in.  in  extreme  Ipi 

Extreme  length   nf  scapula  (minus   epiphysis)    pelviM  1(»^  in.   long,  and  11^  in,   bl 


nips. 

A  new  species,   which  has  hc^n 
Pilhecus  curtus,  Ls  jMrrliajH    the  geni 

Chapin  of  the  Dyaks.  Thespccim< 


/-J  in,  ;  of  jielvis  (wltli  Ischial  bnt  not  iliar  epi- 
physis) i)j  in.  ;  and  extreme  breadth  ut  the 
ItijH  10^  inches. 

The  next  is  a  mature  male,  butcortaiidynot 
of  the  largest  dimensions  :  bein;^  altout  the  -tize    male,  and  well  ailvaneed  in  ycnrf 
of  the   jrreut   feinaU^  already   d<v»cribed  :  and    has  a  more  anthropoid  appcam 
not  olhrrwisc  reco;,'!ii-«iljte  from  ilienj   than   by    any  other*  )r:in',^-utim  known.  Thi 
the  general  ma-^sivene**  of  the  skull  (which    is    from  the  much  reflueed  prolor)trat 
remarked  at  th*»  first  glance),  and   le<a   amspi-  \  xlc,  while  (he  cheek-lHmra  p^»jrJ 
cuoiinly  than  usual  in  the  pre-iont  instance,   by  I  giving  n  sort  of  Kahnuk  cxprewi 
the  form  of  the  pelvis.  The  su[K'reiliary  ridges     The  absolute  projection  of  the 
arc  much   broader  than   in  any  f<iuale  skull  ; 
and  Uie  /vgonuitii  (Niunlly   robust ;   the  sagittal 
creal  ia  also  hr<iad  and  well  developed  :  n;i^iU 
distinct,   and  reatrhing   np  to  the  lower  part  of 
ibe   glabella.      Ski'leton   tolenihly    coniplctp; 
wautiMp   mo-il   of  the    itngninal  phalanges  and 
aome  other  umall  bunc».     Lon;;rh  of  hnnieniM 
34.f  in. ;  of  tdna  (with  I'xwe  epiphysis)  15/,  in. 


of  femur  M^  in. :  tibia  1*7, 


m. 


cireumffrt'oe*' 

;<3  >"•  I  ft'"'  '^' 

I  if  middle    Hii- 

•<,  ;»e«OMd 

I.  It'a  in. 

•jl  uiiildlc  too 


hori/ont'd   line  carried   from  llie  Ini 
of  the  orhitiil  ring,  is,  in   the   large 
male   llambi  skull,  fully  3  in. ;  in 
Pappan  it  is  about  the  i»ame ;  in 
Pa[>pnii   2h  in. :  in   tho  oM  female 
much   smaller  aniumt)  about   2\  in. 
tho  grejit  male   mu'lUH   baiely   2  in^ 
breadth  of  zygomalh  7  in. ;  height  u| 
wiih    lower  jaw    in   hitu,    1 1  in.  ;  U 
hirai^lit  line,  from  thotiummitof  nrbh 
to  between  tJte  ineij«i»rs,  4,j  in.  (th« 
Hurement  bein;^  of  the  male   lUmlii 
and    in    the  male     l'Hpp;tn     4j{    in.) 
frutu    occi|utiiJ    fornmeu    i»    Uuv 


onAXG-UTAK. 


ORANG-UTAX. 


ffs  0  It),  in  the  tiialc  Knniiii  T^  m. 
^jnaie  I'appon  0|  in.) :  length  of  tlie 
^b  in.  (in  tlic  nthcr  8^  in.  and  3|^  in.)  un 
Bcftvitira    1^  l»y  1^   iji.  across:  oxircnic 


21  in. 


[esrent  small  skeleton,  from  all  l\u 
The  next  glame suHiccs  tosepiiratp  tli<i  Kambi, 
jiappiui,  and  l*.  L-urtiL*':  Llie  la*t  being  ijuile  an 
ihormi^rly  diatiiicuishorl  apart  liy  iho  tout  en- 
li  a(  U>iiv  ttrhiis  apart  oxttriially  5  sciuble  of  its  ajtpearanoc,  as  tlio  Tappjiu  is  by 
*.\tr.'ii.^  breadth  of  mttendiiij^  ramus  of  iu  oonspiouotwly  doublcn? rested  vertex.  No 
',  in. ;  height  of  the  condyle  4j{  in.;  |  wwlngist,  accustomed  to  the  disrrliuiaation  of 
M.^-k  j.[.ading  surface  of  tJie  upfwr  mnliirn  Hpccilical characters  would  he-sitate,  willi  the 
i,|fu  The  sk<?let*»n  wa*  liirtunatfly  nearly  I  }ire.<ient  Aericji  ofakulU  !)efi)re  him,  to  acknow- 
^1.  Exirvme  length  (>f  huuierus  i'Al  in. ;  |  ledge  Uie  distiuctnejw  ot  each  of  ihcae  three, 
i  \4^f   in.  ;  femur    10  *   in.  ;  tibia  Itg  in. :    but  auch  an  olwwrvcr  woidd  p<nnler  for  a  while 

r' »t*  tuiddit  of  inink  of  hnmcrua,    over  the   rcinarknblc  fcniale  Kninbi  skull  with 
y  2}^  in,  (ienglli  and  circuin-    euoriunus  and  v^rLical  ubiuiij;:  orbits,  and  would 
lUuiLriLH  »if  olil  female  Kassnr  \'J^  '  doubrlrnH  ht-xitatc  in  regarding  it  as  specifically 
dillii  of  fvuiw   i'^  in.  and  !i|  in.) :  j  idcutiL-al  wilh  the  old  female  Kambi  of  small 
'Utcarjwl  lM>ne  of  middle  Uugcr  3^  |  size  ;  no  great   is  the   conti-ast  between  them. 
i  (box  of  ditto  l*|»in.;  second  I-J*  |  IVesmning,   however,  tliat  he   amved  at  the 
If  mtucarfud    bone  of   thumb  2-j\  iu.  ;  tirvt '  couclu^ion  here   ventured   upon,  It  still  hdlowa 
]jf  in.;  metalar!*al  Imne  of  middle  loe  |  that  the  Kambi  is  subject  to  an  eximordinary 
',  fint   phalanx  :ij  in.;  sectind  l^in. ;    amount    uf  variation    fur  a   wild  animal :  and 
bone  nf  hallux  :iin. ;  clavicle  *i^  in.;    this,  although  it  may  not  invalidate  the  opinion 
length  tifst-apula  i*^  in.;  of  pelvis  10^    of  its  diiitiuctntM  from  the  Pappan  and  P.  cur- 
tircadth  at  the  hips  11  in.;  length  of    tus,  nevertheleiw  prompts  a  reconsideration  of 
Icbnil    column,    Jrum  atlas  to  sacrum,    the  yrouinU    for  llic    view  formerly  expresjicd, 
iutcmally,  1*1^  in*',    m   the  ncarcely    with  regard  to  tbe   spccifical  di8tiiictne8s  of  the 
male    Papi>an,  17^  in.,    and  in  the    small  apcciineu  having  short  fore-arms.     From 
'.     -:ir,  lo^  in.  ;  axij*-verteb|-a  sol-    the  detached  state  of  the  epiphyses  of  iU  limb- 
xt.      An   compared   with   the    hones,  it  is  certain  that  that  specimen  was  not 
ai,  the  mctjicurpaU  and  inct:i-    full-grown  ;   and   as   those  uf  the  ulna;  at  least 
r,    and   the  tiriit  phahitiges  of   (as  shown  by   the  ailult  nnilo  liambi,  und  al^n 
.tail  ttnrs   arc  longc  r.     It  has  been  I  by  tliafc  of  the  male  Pappau,)  arc  the  l;wt  to 
lilt  in  the  adult  and  aged  specimens    become  anchylgsed,  it  blii>uld  follow  that  llie 
(hi   and   Pappan,  the  canines  arc    fore-arm  continues  to  increa-ie  in  length  uAcr  the 
i-t ;   whereas    in  those  of  the  snniU  ,  upi^r  arm  and  the  leg  had  ccxwed  to  grow  ;  but 
are  )w    n-gulnrly  broken  or   worn    ilic   ditfcrence  is  si  ill   too  great  to  be  thus  ac- 
-» 111  a   level  with  the  incisors.     This  ,  counted  for  satisfactorily, 
borne  out  by  the  senes  of  skulls  now  |      r^j^i^  ^j^^j  ^.„„i,|  ^^^^^^  certain,  that  thepar- 
Fmminalion.    'Jlic  canm«s  are  long  and  i  (^3,  a„,.i,yK^i5  of  die  epiphyses  of  the  Uml>. 
maUUje«pecnuen»otthcIiambiand  jj^jjpg  ,1^^^  not  rigorously  denote  cessation  of 

growth,  unless  the  female  Ofangs  attain  to 
greater  stature  than  the  males,  which  is  most 
unlikely.  It  would  eeom  nitlier.  that  n&  the 
earthy  salts  are  continuously  absorbed  and  re- 
dop<witetl,  Kome  continuance  of  extension  super- 
\-enes,  until  finally  checked  and  stopped  by  the 
cousidcrably  iucreiised  dejiosition  of  bone.  Tlie 
skull  also  continues  long  to  increase  in  size, 
fletons  of  adult  Orang-utans  amounting  af\er  the  last  true  molars  have  been  brought 
lew  nil  (tix.,  ii  males  and    4   females  '  into  use, 

icctis  hrookei  or  Mias  rambi,    1   male  |      A*  regards  the  sexual  distinction,  a  practised 
lale  lit'  P-   satyrtts  nr  M.  pajipun,    eye  lUscerus  it  readily  in  the  adult  skull,  by  its 


^ruimd  down  in  tlm  old  female 
iu  the  old  uiide  P.  curtus! 
iv  aditl'ercncci»f  food.  The  dif- 
t)u^4c  animals  do  not  appear  to 
'  district ;  and,  ioeuun^ly,  P. 
-.  iu  tlie  st^uiheru  part  of  the 
lud,  the  P.  morio  of  (he  northern  part. 

taexnmining    the  grand  series  of  skulls 


of  Uie  P.  curtus  i>r  M.  chapin?, 
of  tho  P.  inorio  or  M.   kassar, 


superior  general  massivencss  in  the  male  ;  and, 

in  the  skeleton,  the  larger  and  broader  pelvis 

>l/««.,iTif    female  with    ehon   fore- 1  of  course  denotes  tho  female  animal,  comhined 

dosignatcd    P.   owcnii, —  |  with  a    jirofiortionally  smaller  and   less  robust 

->or  Owen  «   excellent  li-  ■  skull  than  in   the  other  sex.     There  is  no  rea- 

^iti*«rit  the  maJe  Kassar  and   of  male  and  ,  son  to  doubt  the   correct  determination  of  sex 

Kwiibi    iu   the  Tran,  Zottl.  .Soc,   Vols,    in  any  one  of  tbe  s|«?ciuicus  here  noticed. 

").  die  nbserrer   is  first  airurk  wilh  the  1      The  occaMlonal  but  rareoi^eurrence  of  the  un- 

'xijYuitoaad  oju«iiicuouadisiinctne4s  of  the   guinal  phalanx  to   tlie    hallux  or  great   toe, 

iwUirdy  iJtmy   Mia>i  kaasar,    aud  of  the  I  woiUd  seem  to  be  proper  tu  tio  yacUculat  ^^^ 
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ordppcies ;  for  it  exisU  in  tl»e  male  Pappan  from 
Siiiimtra,  niul  in  the  leimklc  Rantbi  iVoni  l^>rncu. 
It  now  remains  to  connect  the  oateoiogical 
wiUi  the  external  chanicter^t  of  the  (Utt'erent 
upccics  ;  tn  rlelerniine  the  suiliire  uttAineil  hy 
the  lai-jLjest  inulesor  the  liuinbi,  Pappan,  and 
nlfloKa^t^ar,  to  obtain  i'urthcr  iQi'oritiatiuii  of  the 
Pilliecuj  curtiLS,  and  to  verify  ur  othenvise  tlie 
P.  uweiiii. — Blifth  in  Bcntj,  jU,  iSoe.  Journ, 

OKANGE. 


loose  ant 


this 


lA  very  p 


Nnnnij* 

An. 

L'rtnU't*  c.niTn;c  Ch'ang.Cm.H. 

Mifcnilartnf 

*» 

Un. 

»• 

Kikringhie^ 

Duic. 

OninK«n, 

Uvr. 

^nge% 

Kk. 

Pomcransen, 

Gun. 

SarunKhio;  kounla, 

Uri. 

3?ttruiii;h;;  kouitla. 

HlXD. 

JVrum'ifl  ;  Mvluri»nc«, 

It. 

Joniklt^p, 

J  AT. 

AurAotiura 

Lat 

CitiUiJ  aumntium. 

» 

Limau  mnnis, 

JuniC'inanis. 
Jiirutc  ja]iun, 
M:ulr.i  niirftngi. 

Kwddoi)  nanngA, 
Fanneh  dodikiig, 
Naranja, 
Kichti  poJlam, 
CoUanpi  piLllttm, 
I  Kichilie-pandoo, 


Matjiy 


Mat.kai.. 

I'oitT. 

Sa-hs. 
ft 

SlMffH. 

Tah. 
Tkl. 


Like  Ihe  lemon,  tliis  ia  a  native  of  India, 
being  found  in  the  forests  on  the  border**  of 
Sylhet,  and  also  on  the  Neilghcrries,  porhaps 
Tilso  in  China.  The  Sanscrit  Na^^mingn,  and  the 
Arabic  Naruuj,  ai'e  no  doubt  the  European 
namf,<i  of  Xaranja  (Spani^^h),  Arancia  (Italian), 
whence  we  have  Aurantiinn  and  Orange.     Tlic 


of  tlieoi-anges.     Tfiel»estii 
tbe  cold  season.  InTenaaKfrnu^cr 
abnndaitt,  but  ior  t)ic  want  of  p: 
they   are    unich    iuferiut   to    the 
oranges,  and  to  those  cultivated  in 
Kurope,     'VUe  trees  are  ol^cn  exci 
liflc.     A    Heedling   planted,    ni 
ninth  year  more  than  two  um 
The  leaves  are  railier  hitter,  audi 
tial  oil.     A  still  more  fra^aut  oil, 
I  neroli  by  port'tunera,  is  atlordol  by 
I  Tlic  berrit*]}  winle  iniripc  mc  gathri 
t  and  turned  in  tlie  latlie  lo  tJio  suci 
!  are  used  in  issues  on  nceount  of  thi 
odour.     The  rind  or  prel  oi'  llic  oi 
ter  and  aromatic,  and   atlwrili  ft 
stomachic  tincture  and  avrup.     Thfi' 
tlip  rifie  fruit  contains  flutar,  malic 
I  acids,  citrate  of  lime,  mucilage,   ail 
^nn.     Like  tite  louiOQ  juice  it  mak< 
lent  cotjling  drink,  and  is  an  inTftli 
in   the   treatment  of  scorbutio 
seeds  of  the  orange  yield   oil 
The  fruit  of  tlie  orange  is  eaten 
candied  and   is  made  into  mormi 
its  extremely  agreeable  andrefreshi 
it  is  much  esteemed  as  a  fi-uit  even 


orange 


the  fruit  which  falU  otT  is  dried,  and  &» 
Auruutii  Ikiccie  or   t'iirac<Ki    oran^t 
from   being    emfiloyed    in    llavourii 
The  smaller  ones  arc  smoothed,   ant 
makin^T  iMUfD.     The   rind  or  peel 
is  sometimes  fiuhstituted   for  that   of 
orange,  as  are  also  the  lluwers  and 


-tree  attains   a  height  of  10  or  20  feet  '  ^^"^ ^^  P;  ^f^'^^'^l^^^^'  „^^'*'*'"  ,"*"  * 
and  boars  groat  abundance  of  fruit,  and  like 
others  of  die  genus,  bearing  the  fruit  at  all 
ages   at   the    same    time    with     the    flowera. 
Tliough  a  native  of  India,  it  dne%  not  ripen  its 
fruit  there  until  the  winter,  and  hence  has  been 
able  to  travel  so  much  further  north  than  others 
of  its  compatriou.     Oranges  are   cultivated   ^n 
many  pans  .»f  the  East   Indies  and  are   carried  I  ^\^^  '^'^'  ^'•**^  *'»e  od  eif^resscd   from 
by  land  and  by  water  to  considerable  distances.  '  ""*^-  bkewisc  orange  flower  water 
The  Co.jlee  orange  of  China,  the  C'h'ang  of  the    ^}^'^  *"^  "»*^  *^"»e  purposes   u 
Chinese,  is  a  large  thorny  tree,  but   there  is    ''*^">    "'^  ^^'^^^  orange.     One 
also  a   small    varietv  :    its    fruit   has   a    thin  J  "™"gc  frmt  is  m  high  e«Unmtion 
yellow,  closely  adhering  skin,  and   fine,   but  1'^*^"^^ 'n^*^*-'*'^^  r"»<^titioners,  who  su; 
i-ather  sharp  llavour  ;   marmalade  Is   made  of  i  '^  purifies  the  blood,  unproves  the  a 
the  fruit.     In  China  kiuh  means  any  orangn.  !  ^"'^  catarrh.     The  w.kxI  oI   the  or 
The  kan  of  the    C^hinese.  also  called   by  them  I  "»**  available  of  any  si^e,  or  in   any 
Chii   and  j*ha-kan,  i«  the  red  skinned  variety.  I  ^'''^■**  ^^  the  orange  are  oiTiciQal 
the  Citrus  tiobilis  of  authors  :  its   rind  is  con- 
nected  with  the   endocATp,    with   many   loose 
threads.    It  grows   in   Central   China  and   its 
fruit  is  smaller  and  sweeter  than  that  nf  the 
Co<»Ice  orange :  it   is   uined  as  dessert  and  its 
peel    is   exported    to   Japan,     The   orange    is 
rxtensivcly  cultivated  all  over  the  Dcccan 


of  tlicir  bitterness  and  the  aromatic 
of  the  essential  oil  scored  up  in 
with  which  iheir  substance  Is  studi 
essential  oil  may  l>e  obtajnecl  by 
as   also    a    distilled  water.      An  ii 
the  leaves  may  be  employed  as  a 
']*he  I  <ir('>»Atic  excitant  and  diaphoretic. 


finest  sort*  are  the  Cinira,  Cowlah,  and  a  small 
reet  orange  which  grows  on  a  tree  more  like 
Th»*  princij«il  metliod  of  culture 
•Mierally  being  cither 
iiic  sweet  lime.     The 
in  close  rind,  is  produced 
;v.  and  it  is  said  that  the 
:  limestock  isgcnemUy 


lemon  and  lime  trees,  (Citrus),  ore 
that  seldom  exceed  about  15  feet  in 
wood  is  only  met  with  as  an  object  nf 
it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  devoid 
In   confirmation   of    the   orange 
being  natives  of  India,  it  may  be  nddl 
the  wVsiatic  names  of  t^io  orange 
SCRIT,   Nagrunga ;    Ilijn*.   Naruiijrcej 
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in  mixed  commnnities  have  more  varied  fea-  I  Kotwar  or  Police.  The  Onum  acoor 
turcs  and  coloura  softer,  fairer  and  pleasing  !  their  own  traditions,  were  driven  atri 
when  young  and  improve  in  appearance  with  |  Sone  by  the  intmsiou  into  their  native 
civilisation.  The  Oraon,  according  to  Colonel  j  pangetic  hindoos,  and  ultimately  sel 
Dalton  have  more  of  the  African  type  of  fea-  |  Cliota  Xagpur,  the  country  of  the  Kol 
ture,  he  haH  seen  woolly  heails  amongst  them  j  Mundah  or  Ho.  At  a  later  period, 
and  the  wild  Oraon  have  almost  an  ape-like  |  spread,  also,  into  this  territory,  redut 
piiyaiognomy.  The  Jushpore  Onion,  according  :  more  civilized  Oraon  to  slavery,  dn: 
to  Colonel  lialton,  ?i,re  the  ugliest  of  the  race,  :  wilder  Kol  into  revolt,  and  eveatnall} 
with  very  low  foreheads,  flat  noses  and  j)roject-  tlieiu  to  miprnte  to  the  southward  and  o 
ing  cheek  bones,  and  approach  the  negro  in  into  the  land  of  tho  BhuJan.  Th* 
physiojrnomy  and  in  manner,  the  Oraon  are  northerly  of  tlie  eastern  emigrants 
more  like  bright-hearted  negroes  are  fond  of  |  out  into  the  low  country  and  mixing  v 
gaiety,  decoratin;?  ratlicr  than  clothing  his  per-  |  Bhumij  and  Bhuian  natives,  formed  tt 
son,  whether  working  or  playing,  always  cheer-  |  of  Tamaria.  The  more  southerly  mov' 
ful,  and  young  Oraon  boys  and  girls  are  in-  i  Singbhuni  and  Kolehan,  living  at  pew 
tensely  fond  of  decorating  their  persons  with  i  the  Bluiian  pre-o<*cupants,  until  the  h 
beads  and  brass  oi-namcnts  which  they  discard  '  of  hiudoos  from  Marwar.  who  first  leagu 
on  becoming  christians.  Oracm  youths  and  j  tlie  Bhuian  aguinst  the  Kol,  and  then  i 
maidens  speedily  acquired  the  songs  and  the  ]  Kol  airainst  the  Bhuian,  and  finally  app 
steps  of  the  Mundah.  The  Oraon  have  sniall,  I  ed  Sin^fhhiim,  leaving  Kolehan  Modes 
ill-built,  i;atidy  huts,  in  which  the  family  re-  '  the  Kol  or  ilo,  as  the  j^outhern  trilie  cai 
eide.  But  they  liave  in  each  village  of  old  selves.  Keitinantj*  of  the  Kol  are  stilH 
Btan'ling,  a  Dum-Kuria,  or  bachelor's  hall  in  the  northward  in  CliotaNagpur  and  thcv 
which  all  boys  and  immarricd  men  of  the  tribe  i  to  be  also  spread  to  the  ui»rthwardi 
are  obliged   to  sleep.     Any  absentee  is  fined;  '  Hajmahal. 

in  the  Bum-Kuria,  also,  is  placed  all  the  fla^,  !  The  Sonthal  tribe  appear  to  be  very 
instruments  used  in  their  dancing  and  other  '  spread.  It  is  found  in  Chota  Nogj; 
festivals;  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  clear  circular  ' 
space  lor  the  dancing  ground.  In  some  Oraon 
villages,  also,  the  unmarried  girls  have  a  house 
to  themselves  with  an  elderly  woman  to  look 
atler  them — she  ha«  always  a  stitrk  in  hand. 
The  Oraon  have  no  gardens  or  orchanls  bolonir- 
ing  to  individual  houses,  but  thfy  have  some 
fine  trees,  common  pro])erty  within  the  vilbge, 
and  outside,   their  groves  of  fruit  trees  form  a 


in  the  skirls  and  valley  of  the  R' 
hills.  It  is  enumerated  by  Mr.  Stirling 
list  of  tho  tribes  of  Cuttack,  and,  accoi 
Cajitain  Shtrnell,  its  range  is  fnmi 
through  Chota  Xagpur  to  liewa,  thus  eni 
the  territory  of  hoih  divisions  of  the 
Viudyau  races. 

Tim  Mali'  ami  Oraon  languages  are 
i)ra\  idian,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
the  Male  are  now  confined  to  the  X.I 
niity  of  the  Vindhya,  where  the  Gauge* 
and  heads  r^uud  the  chain,  and  are  s< 
from  the  soiuh  Oravidian  nations  bv  t 
their  lauLnii-  re  is  more  Dravidlan  than 
iiscir.  Tlie  exfrlanation  is  probablvtol 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  Oraon  ar 
haviu"  originally  formed  an  uninterruj 
tension  of  the  Gond  tribes  and  diale< 
extendcil  from  the  Godavery  to  the  N 
niity  of  the  Vindhya.     According  to  1) 


beautiful  feature  of  Chota  Xagpur  seenerv. 
The  Ora<m  have  a  veneration  tor  salt ;  Mundah 
and  Oraon  marriages  as  a  rule  are  not  contract- 
ed until  hoth  bride  and  bridegroom  are  of  ma- 
ture age,  tlie  young  people  often  makinir  love 
and  suiting  themselves.  In  Chota  Na^j'pnr 
amongst  the  agricultural  c]a**'!e-».  and  in  Sing- 
bhuni amongst  all  classes  of  Kuls,  girls  have  a 
fixed  j:rice  stnnetimes  up  to  40  head  of  cattle ; 
and  girls  often  long  remain  unmarried,  even  to 
be  old   maids.     When   they  are  married,  the 

bride  clasps  a  mahwa  tree,  the  ;.^r<H)m  a  maniroe  well,  Oraon  is  an  uncultivated  idiom,  a 
tree,  and  at  the  cIo-jc  of  the  e.  ronioiiic;  the  tnins  mnnv  roots  and  forms  belonging 
bridesmaids  pour  ajar  .>f  water  ovL-r  the  heads  Kol  diah-cts  and  so  many  Dravidiau 
ofeachof  the  couple  who  then  retire- to  ehanu^e  j.riinarv  imj.ortance,  that  it  is  consid. 
their  wet  clothes.  The  next  morning  tho  I  )r,  Cal'dwoll  as  having  originallv  been 
bridesmaids  hurst  into  the  iwiptial  chaiuh.r  and  ber  of  the  Dravidiau  family  of  languag* 
bring  forth  the  bride  and  groom.  In  villa-cs  '■  The  Oraon  wt.rship  the  sun  imder  th 
eastofIlimrhee,whoir-inlial>itt'dhyt;ie  Oraon,  of  Dhun.ii,  as  the  creator  and  presen 
the  Mundah,  not  tho  Oraon,  is  the   lauL-^Ma;.'!^'  - 

spoken.  Mundali  and  i^iaon  village  ollieers 
an  the  Bhumhar,  whose  head  is  called  Mundah  : 
—  •hm  Mahto or  assessor,  Bhandari,  his  assi.«ttant : 


ollVr  white  animals  to  him  in  wicrifice. 
worshii>yu(l  by  the  Oraon  and  Mundah  < 
Xagpur.  is  a  carved  stick,  stuck  up  wh 
great  jatrav  are  held,  or  in  the  village  « 


r  pilMt :  Gorait  or  messenger,  and  ,  place,  and  is  worshipped  with  inucb  n 
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Willi  miicli  dniiikennoBfi  nmoni^t  the 
(Uainng  suid  lovoinukuig  amon^^t  the 

/Miton,  pp.  1»4.  Km,  170,  171,  172, 
\,  ISdi  CamfMl,  pp.  22,  ii3,  3l». 

lO,  a  friar  who  Inirtlled  in  Central 
■5  muni. 

.  Kh.     Alkauei. 
tiAtvA,  Hexg.     Sonueratiaaclda,  Liirn* 
lIIACEJi,  Lindl,^  the  Orchis  trihe  of 
iprUing  7  gcu*,  1,1*IJU  ^p.,  ■viz.: 

tbrre  arc   about  1 ,70U  A|tceira   in 
luUia,  vii!.: 


390 

Aretlnurx 

Keotiett 

CypriiwtdieuD ... 

.   21  ft 

IV 1A3 

r. 4^ 

U 44y 

fif  the  ()rchIi>ofw  Imve  very  bf*autil\il 

Salo|>   which   coiHists  rit'  hiisMriu    i» 

fh^ni  a  *p*.'oiefi  n1*  Eiiloi'lilii.     <.>rchi- 

(4ajkL4  are  rare  througliotit  the  pluias 

»«Ti  In^Ua,  .*)ud  in  the  Punjab.     Only 

ZeuXLiie  «iilcaTa  ot'uiUKgeucxall^r. 


Ilic  .Bumiff»e  call  it  the  silver  flower.  Of 
species  of  Kpipactia,  Wight  pives  t!;/iii'es  of 
KpijMictJB  carinata,  and  Ualhousue  niacro- 
Ptm-hya.  Kria  ohesa,  i*  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  Tenasperim  epiphytes,  but  the 
flowers  arft  BnialJ,  and  have  Uttie  to  recommend 
them.  Wiijrht  gives  figxu-^s  of  E.  epiphytee, 
pauciitom,  p<ily3tachya,  pube'toens  and  rcticoea. 
Air-phint8  possess  ihe  jwiwer  of  living  for  a 
consiiderahlc  time  eu'iponded  in  the  air.  All 
plantrf,  liowevcr,  reipilre  inoiyanic  as  well 
as  organic  con«tilueuU,  and  although  the-ie 
latter  cU'incnWi  can  he  suj>plied  from  the  air 
in  tlie  form  of  curbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
water,  rJie  former  cannot,  and  in  (he  end  they 
all  jierish.  There  are  however,  two  ditToront 
tribes  to  which  the  name  of  Air-plant»  haa 
been  ftpplied  ;  of  whicli  one,  containing  the 
moss-like  Tillandsia  usncoides.  whicli  hangH  in 
ft-stoons  fri-m  tlie  branches  of  treta  in  tlie  hot 
damp  lureits  of  tropical  America,  and  the  fra- 
grant T.  xiphioidett,  whieli  a<ii>run  the  halooniea 
iht:  hfUHPs   in  Buenos  AyroA,  in  called  by 


oi  _        _ 

iai«  found  locally,  and  only  one    i,^,ia„iMs  lirLnn«liaeete ;  the  other.  aboundiriK 
found   m   the  Iruns-Ji.dna  hilU  to    j^  ^^^^-^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ditVcvcnt  uatiirc  and 
U     B«ilboph>llum.  Bpo(«lo8,  B.  auric<K   ^,,j^j„.^^e^  ^^  ,^^^,x  Umliidaeeie.  The  genei-a, 
—- »num.  flvxuoanm.  |iwce>*cen*,  Jen-    Kul.>phia,  OroliiH,  Satyrium  are  believed  to  pro- 
-Kma,  and  suiupia.  ornir  lu  Nopal, ;  ^|,„.^  ^,^  jcilrpofrommcroe.asubfttancelareely 
bill**,  Bnmiah  and    renassermi.  |  u^ed  a«  a  rustoriitivo  iind  a^  a  diotetic.     Orchi* 
ly  valm^d  ol   the  ordiid  ^rdc-r  1    ^^^|^^  ^^j^  ^,y  orchis,  male  orchis,  and 
^^^  c^-  and  Kiirt^rw,  w  tlie  aweet-  |  ^^j^  ^^-^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  plentifully  throughout 
■■Pkylluni     whu-h    Karen    youths  j  Euj^pe,  northern  Africa,  Persia  and  Uie  tempe 
fbe  Iob»  of  the  ear.  and  vmudena  in    ^nte region  of  High  Asia.  In  IVrsJH  the  rotilriar.. 
r.     It  ftUmnrU  »n  ainjmt  every  part  ul '  ^a^i^eaand  thrown  into  boUing  water  to  remove 
;le«,    ihrowmtr  down   d;>h^-alo    straw- |  ^^^  ^,^^,.  ^j.^^  .   they  are  Uien  dried,  strung  on 
:«uc»  ovLT  the  rough  gray  hark  ol  ,  ^„,.j^  ^^^  j^^^^  i„    the  *mi  ov  in  ovens  until 
la.    Bolbnphylltun   careyanum.    p^.^eetly  free  fn.m  moisture.     The  dried  bulbs 
ordiid   in   the  vicjuity  «!  M^ul-   areoftl.cHizeofachcrry.Htnncto  thatof  an  olive, 
r^c^TUZtd  by  a  long  leal  at  the  ,  ^^^  ^  ,  ^j    tran«iarent  and  oi  a  horny  colour, 
■  Vulb  and  by  its  small  purplish    they  are  iwumU'd  hy  being  soaked  in  cold  water, 
1   llendrobmra  ocenr  m  houlh-    ^^^^  ^j.^.^  (.^.^^^^^  ^-^  ^^j  ^^.^n  ranidly  dried, 
•in.i  Au^itraha.     Dr.  T>  jghl  m  his  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^.^  j^  dissolved  like  other  iecula,  in 


are 


thirteen.  Ilr.  Voigt  name*  twenty 
and  on  the  Tcna«scrim  coast,  tlicrc 
or  more  Apecies,  viz.: — 


loDrtoornn, 


m  V  rrivtachy  1  nm , 

pnVt"|)ll, 

puaduluin, 

plrnuxll. 

pulLljfUatu, 

■      f!^), 

■  iiin. 
•liniiDi. 

Bitlotiini. 
IsraUIuUum. 


►r    fi»UT 


r  f,i  M,.;,  on  the  Tenaaserim  eooat, 
is  a  dentlrohium,  the 
M  .11  u  white,  ^vith  a  yellow  hp, 
tnchts  in  dinmeter,  and  cx- 
iiir,  Tb<?  pbnt  blossoms  in 
wc-ry.  May  be  .teen  whitening 
'  '  .-f  (he  i^roves  neiirly 
ijc  close  of  October. 


water,  milk  or  broth,  re<]niring  sixty  parts  of  li 
quid  to  one  of  fecula.  It  may  be  used  lor  lli' 
same  pnr[jnftt'sa3  sago,  tapioca  and  arrowroot.  ; 
and  when  ^rood  is  an  excuUeut  diet  article  to 
convalescents,  two  drams  being  sufficient  for  i 
meal  iiir  an  invalid.  O.  morio  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  meadow  orchis,  or  female  fool's  »tone«y 
and  tlie  O.  miHuiris  or  nian  orchis,  also  of 
Britain,  all  fnriiiah  tho  salep  tubers :  Orcl^i^ 
bitlora,  l>.  cominolina^folia,  O.  laiifoUa  and  O. 
pftpili-mfuea  are  ah»  named.  Dr.  Koyle  wu^ 
of  opinion  that  the  genus  Eulophia  furnislic^ 
the  salcp  of  Hip;h  Asia,  Cashmere  and  Alfj^Ka-. 
nifltan,  the  lliinalaya,  the  Ntilgherries  au4 
Cevlon,  and  Dr.  Bellew  found  au  orcliia  ^ 
Hazarah  four  marches  wm  of  KHrram  foirt  ^J 
a  height  ..f  1,000  feci,  scmic  of  the  tubi^rs  b^in 
alnutft  aM  large  m  a  walnut.  Dr.  R^.vle  n^tj^^, 
Knlopliia  vera  of  the  Himalaya,  tieat  Ux^  ^^ 
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him.andK.  o.impestrirt  near  llipKhcroo  pasi*  as 'Tlio  aocmetl  is  then  ro-weighetl;  if  he 

yielding  salcp.     'i'lK-rc  are  throe  kindn  »»f  salcp  '  weigh  heavier,  lie  is  tbund  guilty,  but  if  ligkM 

known  in  the  hazaars  of  N.  W.   hulia,  vi/.,    ho^niort  tree. 

Salop  misri  or  Kpryptian    salep,  the  geuuino  '      In  tlic  trial  by   firo,  the   aceused  in  Ii 

sak^pof  Kashmir,  »iilei>-lvi»hi  i>rsalep  kabnli,  tlu;  walks  bareKnit  into   a  heap  of  burning  pip 

luountnin  or  Kabul  salcp  and  Simla  8idep  and  ,  leaves  (Ficiis  reli^'ii>sa);    iu  Siam,  over  a 

salep   ilindiistani,   which  is  the  wor-it  kind. —  [  Tilled    with   hiirnin<r  cliarcnal.     In  the 

Mttsoiis  l^t/tassteriiti ;  Emj.  C'ifc.     See  Aerides,  '  hy  boiling  oil,  the  accused  has  to  tbnut 

(■ymhidiuni,l)endrobiuni,Kpidundrum,Gunuia,    iiand  into  the  scaldiuir  thiid. 

I-oranthus.  I      The  hot-iron  onloal  is  practised.  Nineciid 


ORCUILLA  WEKD. 


Orohplla,  Archil, 
Oriri'lltt,  Orcc'lla, 


Ksu. 

Ukk. 

It. 


ni>ri-'lln  linctoria, 
OrcUilla, 


I  are  drawn,  each  1  iJ  finLT.M".s  in  dianietrr.anth 
I  the  ^anie  distance  of  1 1»  luigeni  a|inrt.  The  b 
SsF.  ^'f  iht^'  accused  are  rubbed  with  unhiisked 
(paddy)  and  all  marks  on  iheni  earet'iilly 


Ochilh  weed  is  the  lichen  Uocclla  tinctoria,  -^(-ven  peptd  leaves  are  then  bt>imd  widi 
from  which  is  obtained   the  dve  called  Orchil  '  *^»>"<':»»*^'»'>  *^'»^'I' ^'^"id,  and  the  priest pvesliiB 
itr  Archil,  by  maceration  in  urine  or  other  am-  ■  ^'^''^  *'*'*  ball  to  cany  as  he  stefK  fi-oracircb 
moniacal  liiiuid.  '  <^ii<'l'?»  kccpinij  his  ieei  within  each    until  I 

OliDKAL.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  trial  reach  the  eij-lith,  when  lie  throw*  the  balls 
by  ordeal  is  contained  in  the  oth  chapter  of  1»*'«P  t»*'  ^^O'  f-'^^*^"  "'^'^e  ^^^^'  "'"'^'-  '^^ 
theltonkof  Numbers  from  the  eleventh  verse,  hands,  Avhich  are  then  examined,  be  not  buM 
in  which  the  priestpive  h.-H-  water  to  a  woman  ^"^  '^^  pr<uiomue<l  innocent, 
to  drink,  hni.reialing  her  with  a  curse,  that  iff  J"  -Japan,  a  rci)Ui<d  thief  bears  onl.ishl 
Kuiltv,  her  ihi>rh  should  rot  and  her  bellv  ! "  pi^*-*'  <>f  thin  paj-er  having  the  fipiim 
sh(mid  swell.  Trial  bv  ordeal  thou-li  f.>rhi<l-  thn-e  deities.  .On  this  a  piece  of  red-liolil 
den  by  the  Koran,  is  to  be  found  in  smiie  form  i-*  pl»^"t'^^»  j*"^^  il'^'i-*  l^fi"'^  e:*cai>c,  he  bji 
or  other    throughout  the   !naln)modau   world,     notniced  Iree. 

In  Siiul  it  is  called  Toro,  and  there  are'  The  water  ordeal  is  in  vo;rue  in  India,  ia 
several  forms  in  which  it  is  practised.  In  mah  and  in  llorut'o.  Iu  India,  the  aocn^rttt 
hinduism  nine  ordeals  were  recognised:  in  tri-  in  water,  nearly  up  to  his  waist,  attended bf 
vial  ea.ses,  a  few  grains  of  rice  that  have  been  brahmau  stall' iu  hand.  A  |H:-i*soniieaTdii 
weighed  with  the  salap:ramma  are  put  into  the  three  arrows  from  a  band)oo  Ktwandt 
mouth  of  the  suspected  or  accn'-e<l  [lerson,  who  hurries  to  pick  np  the  furthermost  shaft, 
eliews  them  and  spits  them  out  on  a  iH']>ul  leaf,  be  takes  it  from  the  pround,  another  pen 
If  the  person  be  innocent,  the  jjrain  a])pein-s  as    runs  tuwards  him  from  the  WHter's  pd;re;ail 

tl 


if  .stained  with  blood  :  if  ;ruilty,  the  rice  is  dry.  ' 
In  the  trial  by  (.'osba  i^r  iiiia,L'e-w;ilir.  the 
accused  perstm  drinks  some  of  tlu:  water  with 
which  an  idol  lias  been  washed,  and  if  the 
accused  survive  free  trom  calamity  throuLdi 
the  next  fortnifrht,  he  is  innocent.  The  ordeal 
of  the  balance  is  applied  to  women,  children. 
the  aged,  blind,  lame  and  sick  mm,  and  to 
brahmins.  Atter  a  fast  of  iM  boms,  both  ai' 
the  ac(!uscd  and  the  priest,  tlie  accu-ie<l  bathes 
in  holy  water,  i»rayers  are  otft-red  up  and  olila- 
tions  are  presented  to  lire.  'J"he  beam  of  the 
balance  is  then  adjusted,  the  ci>rd  tixcd  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  scale-*  ascertained.  The  ■ 
accused  then  sits  in  the  scale  and,  while  briuL' 
weighed,  the  \  'riests  ]  ir«  'st  ra  t  o  thei  usel  ves, 
repeat  certain  incantatiom  and  al'ler  an  inter- 
val of  six  minutes  the  ]):ip(.'r  with  the  writers 
accusation,  is  bound  arouml  the  head  of  the  ; 
accnsed  who  invt>kes  the  balance  thus  :  Thou 
Oh  I  lialance,  art  the  ntansion  oftriuh:ihou 
wa.<it  anciently  conirived  by  tlie  dvitie-;:  dfchtre 
the  truth  therefore  Oh!  giver  of  success,  antl  ; 
clear  tne  from  all  ."suspirion.  If  I  am  .i^uiliy, 
Ohl  venerable  as  tny  own  mother,  then  >iuk  mo 
'  but  if  innocent,   theu   nine   mo  aloft. 

2G0  O 


same  nionuMit  the  accused  i^ra^ps  the  brahnttl 
stall"  and  dives  beneath  the  water.  If  I 
remain  there  till  the  two  arrow-fetclitrsn 
he  i*!  iiniucent,  but  if  any  ]tart  of  his  bo 
appear,  he  is  guilty.  Iu  Rurniah,  a  staU 
driven  into  iln'  watt-r,  the  accuser  and  nccifl 
take  ludd  and  toj^ether  plinige  beneath  dj 
water,  anil  be  who  remains  longer  submei^l 
declared  to  have  truth  on  bis  side. 

Iu  the  }ioi>on  ordeal,  white  arsenic  and  b4 
ter  in  a  mixture  is  administered. 

In  the  sn:d;o  ordeal,  a  cobra  and  a  lingd 
placed  in  an  earthern  jytt,  and  the  accusedhl 
to  withdraw  tin-  ring. 

In  the  idol  ordeal,  two  images,  one  ClDi 
Idiarma  or  dustice,  the  other  Adharma,  urb 
juMice.  :ire  placed  into  a  jar,  and  tlie  acciuedi 
allowi'd  to  draw  :  if  Dlmrma  image  be  wid 
drawn  lnj  js  iinuwent. 

Tin;  Ucrm  o  l)yaks  ]>lare  two  jiiece*  of«J 
in  the  watir,  ii>  npre^-ent  the  acoiLter  n 
ai'cu.-t'il.  and  the  owm-r  of  the  piece  dil 
solvinij  the  tir>t  bi>es  the  cause.  ALs«\  twosbdl 
are  placed  in  a  jilate  and  lime  juice  Sjuee* 
over  them,  and  he  who^i^  shell  moveji  tinrt*  i 
prououiiced  guilty  or  innocent  us  may  hare  bed 
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But    liie  ninris    common  motl^  |  ntliw.  ^Jrewlnplinc  (vpilcra,  AVr-<,,  j 
t  DynW*  t«  I't  flio  aociwi^r  arui  lic-  |  atilt*  nil,  smcllin<»:  ttt'  omuj^o  [XtI  ilihI  rvfft'mnrv,' 
ealh  tho  water,    iisfl  ns  n  stimulating     liuimont. — 0'6*A<i»'^^-] 


r  "w  froo. 

htji  |»DO[Tte  u»e  (Jjc  branch  of  a  Nin» 

mriit:!  indicit.)  A  hiisbuuii  tlirows  it 

Qd  and,  tumhitr  to  liis  wife,  wySi  il 

rue  woman,  lift  tliat    uiin  l>niiich. 

Tolumc  of'   the  Asiatic  lvvM«ircln-'9, 

c  on   the  trial   hy  ord'^t  a«  in  use 

himloff.     Several  tntHlw  arc  tliere 

The  trinl  by  jury,  callwl  Pnncbavi't, 

c  fiirnu'ily  in  cxtftwive  tw:iK»s  niid, 

og«>  of  the    I'.*th  ccniury.   wils  n<il 

rontiniiud,  in  innno  dUtriiL-t  of  ItnHa. 

■  ■:  iwoun  the  coiLsliif  Afrioa  : 

<s  arc    tried   by  the   Pyniii 

who  hw*r  auU    wcigli  the  evidence 

I5ui   if  tliCTC   be   no  evidence  the 

iil«l  by   Jt  i*p».*oic*  of  ordciil  called 

conuistA  in   aduiinidtcrin^j  to  the 

A  C<*rtai?>  (juuntity  ">f  the  bark 

tned  |Aiitfonnu4.     If  he  roiAtti  it  on 

,  Lo  U  pTt>nounc**d  ;ruiUy;  if  other- 

t.     The  roAwal  to  submit  to  tbia 


DKKOnOXA  OLKKACEA,  EadlifJi. 

APfVH  olcr»cm,  Jttctj.  \  Etlibiu  ciibba^»  IrM,   E>r<h| 

KuUtri'u  c>triUtii»  ^/^fnq. 

A  palm  of  the  \V.  liidiM,  one  of  the  Cocoa 
cen*.     The  frrecn  lop  of  llio  trunk  '\a  eaten  ti 
tlie  W.  Indies  btitli   raw   and  ciMikcd.     It  haa^ 
been  jntroducctl  intnlndin, 

OUEODO.W  KKtHA.  //umh.mul  Bonplawl^ 

•  A  palm  of  Cuba  in  tiic  liiMnity  of  Itavan-] 
»ah.     It  luLs  befu  intrtxliiced  into  India. 

OKICOI'IIOKUS  HOiaUDA,  Edw*,  A  cral 
of  \\^o  Hod  St'n, 

OKICOSKKIS  I.ANUGINOSA,  JIC. 

Chuptnlitt  Rotsypina,  lioyh, 

K:tfl  RkAit. 

liiir,  ifioth,  KapfifCfntKAii. 

P;it-juiU»ijilfc|  JUKLDW. 

Kbo,  Kanoua. 


Pitorjlcx), 

RAVIi 

lluiln. 

»  : 

K:ii.ft, 

♦1 

Ku/rii, 

SCTT.W^ 

K)uire-lxKtti, 

Th.-Isov*. 

Common  m  the  Himalaya  np  to  iJie  Indns, 
(and  found  iu  the  hilU  l>vyontl  il)  from  'SyJtS\ 
ider«lasftdc.M5ivn  prix>l  of^'udt,  I  ^0   -,,1,0   j-^.^.^     Whrrovor   it  growi*   in   am 
I.iVHreod  accoi-dm-ly.     There  w  ,  cjuantitv.  tinder  aj»<i  .K^caaioniiUy  moxaa  appeal 
the  bjnd.Hns,  among  whom  i  j,,  j,^  „;j^j^.  ,Vom  it,  flomctinu-i  by  beating  up' 
rbou«i^n>   IS  verygenenil.    the  b.xly  of  the  leaf  with  the   tomintum  on  its 

uniier-surfacf   (a-t    is  done   with    3onie    other 


d  with 


•.t  Siaiu    and  iViju,      Until 


are  urdered  to  be  rubU'd 


plantf),  but  pcnei-ally  by  breaking  dirou^di  the 


i.Uk.  and  well   exaniin.d  ;    ,or,ner  and   tcarini<  olf  the  latter   to   be  ased 

kvn  icav.-^  of  die  Aswatha  |tbe  rob-    ^lo^g,     cloth    ia  said  to  hnve  been  made  from 

te)U'  placed  on   thnrMin<l  bound    this,  hut   Dr.   Stewart  nowhere  found  thU  to 

U.readM«iyiu^:thc«oworde:  "Thou, .  i,^  jj.y  ^^se  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya.     The 

Tklwt  ttJl  Umu^p*  :  O  cauae  <  .f  |  turity.  \  ^^^^^^  -^  ^^^^  j^j^^U,  and  dties  not  grow  cl«*el v, 

evidence   of  viriue   and    of   sm     j^,  n^^t  a  wide  area  would  need  U»' be  aearehed 


I  troth  in  tliis  my  hatid. — IHchnrd 
*a  S'xtulh,  //.  382  ;  Wilkes  Mi/ih,fe^ 
'M  ;  Ilxntht  /»/'(»( ifi'f^,  p,  150  ; 
Woi^/  of  Nail,  }'-  102  :  Fu^tHk  lif-  \ 
p  Afr\c<t$i  ItifUtutiitH  ;  Lctt^t'  ftoux 
^iih  on  the  Ookl  0*n*t,  D^c^mher  | 
'.    ■     ■'     'ii-chfu.     Sec  Divinatiou,       I 

ka. 

;)1FL0RA,  Al'bl.     Syn.of 
.      .    jj. 
&NA,  It.,  PuiiT.     Arnutlo. 
Hkb.     11»e  awli-trcc.   Fraxinui,  ji^), 
-iM    AiiPEUUM,  syn.    of  Coleua 
Bmih. 


LN'CIA  WHITE!, tho TurtUwwhitei:    of  the  Cnt^ivies. 


to  get  any  cooaiderablc  quantity  of  the  tomen- 
iimi;  ami  the  process  of  removing  the  latter 
is  a  tedious  one,  find  would  i>ri>bably  be  eoBtly. 
^-iJr.  J.  L.  Stt-ivarl,  u.  o.  in  }*uujith  Plant*. 

ORFA,  i«  the  cajiltal  of  a  Turkisli  pofihidik 
which  extend-*  in  a  riorth-weHt  diret^tlun  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sliat-ul-Arab  to  tlie  rocks  of 
Merdiu,  the  Hajfiidad  fwnlicr  towurda  Coustan- 
tinnyilc.  In  an  e:iAi  and  west  line,  it  stretches 
from  the  confines  of  I'eraia  to  the  banks  of  ibo 
Khabour  which  separates  il  from  the  ]>nfi)uilik 
of  lin^didad :  Orfu  is  the  Osrhoenc  of  tlic  Koumns, 
and  lliat  {>art  of  Mei^opotamiu  which  eontiiinoj 
the  Hamu)  of  Abraliaiu,  ami  the  famous  Edcssa 


throah,   A  Siberian  hiMJcie**,  aecord- 
Prtnce  of  CiUiJtio.   with   14  tnil-lVia- 
>Unct  fruDi   the  vrry    similar  O.  dau-  ' 
»  (fr«3ni  the  llindUhUini  word  Dama,  I 
'  ■  I.   widi    which   il   has  I 


^  of  plants  of  the 
1.1  tribe.  Oreo- 
M  tbc  cmuamon  of  the  Mau- 
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OK(JANJ,  Ur^hanj  or  Jarjaniah,  forniorly 
the  chief  city  of  Khwarezm,  the  ciiunlry  now 
known  an  Khiva.  It  stood  nu  both  hanks  of 
the  Oxus,  with  a  bridge  connecting  them.  It 
w;is  tlic  scene  of  awfid  devaMtutiou  and  mas- 
sacre by  the  iMongoU  under  Jen^diiz  in  1 1^2 1 ,  ami 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  only  cla&3  spared. 
the  artizan»  are  said  to  have  been  trannportcd 
to  Mongolia. —  I'uU  Cathatj^  VqU  i,  jj,  232. 

2GI 


ORIKNTAL.  ORIENTAL  LANOUAOBB. 

OKOE,  Fk.     Barley.  i  the  rarest  orail  gemn:  it  is  of  abeantifu] 

OllGLUM,  see  PurmuU  or  Ferniiili.  |  colour,  uiiaurpaied  by  any  gem.    Th« 

ORGOON — ■?  A  light  brown  coloured  wood,  j  *H'cur  in  a  linieatoue  rock,  at  Muzo,  in 

close-grained  and  strong,  grows  in  the  Sunthal    Granada  near  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  5°: 

junjies,  plentilul  near  Sooree  and  ftcarce  beyond  |  Odontehelong  in  Siberia  and  near  Ava, 

Kanec-balial  up  to  llasdilia.     U.sed  by  the  na-  ;  a&*»oc'iated  with  spinel. 

tives   ior  building  purposes  and  might  be  used  |      AVlienof  a  deep  rich  grass-green  coloar 

in  the  construction  of  timber   bridges. — Cal.  ;  and   free   I'rom  tiaws,   it  sclU  at  from  j 

Enrfineerft  Journal,  Julij  18l>0.  '  ^40  the  canit.     Thoee  ot*  lighter  shadi 

OIUIOTA,  Takt.  Ginseng.  i)s.  to  £\i}  the  carat.     The  emerald  jhU 

OUIAII,  sec  India,  Uria.  j  the  temple  ot*  Hercules  at  Tyre;  the  « 

OKIAXA,  It.,  Port.     Arnotto.  !  sent  i'rom  Babylon  as  a  present  toak 

OKICKLLO,  It.     Orchilla  weed.  I  l^e'vpt,   four   cubits   in   length   and  thi 

ORICIIALOUM,  L\T.     Braas.  I  breadth,  and  the  emerald  obelisk  dcscril 

ORIDAVANA,  see  Meru.  '  Herodotus,    were   all   doubtless  green  \ 

ORIENTAL,  a  term  in  use  in  philology  to  |  The  Ural  and  ^Vltai  mountains  hareli 

indicate  a  class  of  languages  ;  in  geography  it    furnished  tlie  finest  emeralds.     See  ft 

is  applied  broadly  to  Asiatic  countries  cast  of  j  Stones,  (icms. 

Europe,  l)ut  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  the  [  ORIENTAL  ARBOR  VIT-TI,  or  C 
East  Indies  or  the  countries  now  known  as  Arbor  vita;,  Thuja  orientalis,  is  a  na' 
British  India.  In  mineralogy  it  is  applied  to  j  rocky  situations  in  Siberia  and  China  i 
precious  stoues,  varieties  of  coi-undum,  the  vio-  the  mountains  of  Japan. — Enrf.  Cifc. 
let  oriental  amethyst,  the  green  oriental  erne-  \  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES,  U  a  tei 
raid  the  red  oriental  ruby,  the  blue  oriental,  ,i^,j  to  all  the  languages  of  Asia,  whe 
sapphire,   the    yellow  oriental  topaz,  are  all  Lj^^,  ,^  Semetic  or  other  cla^.  With 

variously  coloured  vaneues  oi  corundum.  The  omental  languages  tht^e  who  would  t 
oriental  amethyst  IS  also  of  a  purple  colour  but  ti,^.^^  encounter  their  first  difliculty 
18  an  extremely  rare  gem.  Ita  colour  can  be  variety  of  writing  charactere  in  use, 
destroyed  by  heat  and  its  purity  then  resem-  j  ^^^^^^^^  diificulty  in  the  discordant  man 
bles  that  ot  the  diamond.  1  hey  arc  all  found  ;  ^.i^j^i,^  ...j^^.^  ^  ji^^eign  character  is  n 
abundantly  m  the  peninsula  of  India,  but  not  {  indicated  by  tbreignere,  the  piwen  ■ 
ol  great  beauty,  the  ruby  of  the  N.  E.  oi  Bur-  I  i^tj^^s  are  employed.  Two  modes  hav 
mah  18  the  true  oriental  ruby.  They  are  all  ,  prop,^,i  ^,,,a  largely  followed,  of  indica' 
distinguishable  irom  the  other  genis  of  the  ,  ^j^^  i^^,„^,,  j^^^.r.,.  the  chamctew  in  use 
Hame  names  which  have  not  the  prehx  oriental  I  vernacular  tongues  of  Iiulia.  The  oi 
by  their  greatly  superior  hardness  and  greater  :  j-^^.^^^^  by  Sir  William  Jones,  alxmt  tt 
specific  gravity.  Sapphires  are  found  in  gi-avel ,  i7^y^  ^,.^,  an  analogous  classification 
and  sand  in  the  island  ol  Ceylon  and  in  Prgu,  i^tj^^s,  the  other  proposed  by  Dr.  John 
but  Uiey  have  never  been  seen  m  a  matrix.  |  ^i^^j.  Gilchrist,  in  the  early  part  of  th. 
They  are  also  occasionally  found  in  gravel  m  ,  t^gnth  ccntiu-y  was  the  representation 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  they  have  becH  ;  g^^^j,,  ^^-^^.^  vernacular  letters  by  equi 
met  wiUi  of  a  clear  blue  colour  and  crystallised  i  ^f  .j^^ijar  enunciation  according  to  the 
m  the  lava  of  Neidcr  Mendig,  near  Andernach  |  ^f  ^^^^  i^^,.^,  ^^  i,.^,^  j,  j,,^  j,  ^^^j^ 
on  the  Rhine.  The  sjipphirc  is  a  remarkable 'ther  words  the  one  principle  is  aiSo 
instance  how  the  mysteriotis  chemistry  oi  na-  I  ^^^^^^  pronunciation.  The  latter  prim 
ture  in  the  muieral  kingdom  produces  from  the  ;  ^.^11  adar.ted  for  expressing  the  oriental « 
same  elements  substances  the  most  different  m  \  ^^^  j^  i^„.|i,K  fetters  in  such  a  mana 
external  form  ;  this  beautiful  precioiw  stone :  j.:„^,ii,i,  readers  unacquainted  with  the( 
yielded  by  the  analysis  of  Chenevix  94  P^r  j  characters  would  be  enabUKl  to  artricub 
cent,  of  alumine  ;  and  fcnnant  found  in  emery,  .  ^.^^^s  with  a  very  near  approach  to  th. 
when  freed  from  its  admixture  of  iron,  02  per  i  j-cct  pronunciation  :  but  it  is  for  the  m< 
cent,  of  the  same  earth.  Ihe  ^apjOure  is.  after  ,  u„8uiUiblc  for  all  others  of  the  European 
the  diamond  the  most  valuable  of  gems  ;  it  is  )  ^.j,,,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^j^„^     Thc^. 


usually  dark-blue,  but  also  occasionally  colour 
less,  and  the  green  variety  of  corundum  is  tlic 
rarest  of  all  gems. 
Oriental  etneraUL 


ZamiuTud,  As.,  Pxa9.,Ht!n>. 
Emermwle,  Fk. 

InMngdoB,  (iK. 


Srooraldo,  It. 

Hmanufflus,  Lat. 

Esmoraldft,  Sp. 

Pachj,  Kallu.  Tah. 

i,  tfut  gnen  variety  of  corundum,  is 


analogy  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones 
the  original  letters  with  certain  disting 
marks  and  pennits  the  learned  men 
Europe  to  follow  the  word  to  iu  fource, 
has  been  generally  followed  by  tlie  V 
The  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject 
fessor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson  in  his  G! 
and  he  considers  that  the  charactcn 
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>KIGJIVUH  VULGAKB. 


OUIOLl.. 


■  'lim  lo  rppre-^unt  t      An  ornamental  and  ar*imHtic  pljint»  a  natlce' 

crteeii   liiU'ercnl  '  of  (.»rent  BriUiin  in  dry  unrultiviilc^  places,  and 

lintwh  ir>dia-     Btit,  to  do  Oiiri  ho    of  Kurope.  north  of  Africa,  and  of  MiddJe  Asia 

^tic    points  and   luarkx,  and   by  \  uud  Aiuenct.     It  yiehU  what  is  sold  as  oil  of  J 

icttcw,  iiuToxted  thp  ongiwh  alph:i-    ihyiiie   in   tlje  shopK,   ft  cnnimon    rerucdv    for 

I  to  7U  characters,  ninptct-n  of  llio  i  touthaolie.     It  is  tirequently  iiiixed  with  olive 

Difi  httving^  two  to  ki\  tbrmK,  b,  c,  e.  I  oil  an  a  istiniululiii^r  liniment  iigiiinst  biddncMg, 

td  II,  tr»c\\  two;  g.  h  and  1,  onch    in  rhotiinaiic  cH)uipl(iint4, undufTuin.st  jitrmnisand 

ad  l\  irach  four ;  «e,  r,  *,  t  uiid  z^  [  bruises.     The  dric<i  lenves  iisicd  iuMte/td  of  tea 

■  nna,  and  he  has  even  |  are  very  plea8ant;  Uicy  ai-c  likcwiHc  employed; 

tfw.  I  in   I'omontationa.     The   essential  t»il  is  so  acrid  i 

LM    Avl.NAClKOUllM.      Wall.  !  Uiat  it  has  been  used  by  famierti  as  a  caustic. 

m6tn,    WUiii^.  O.  onite*.  Lmn.  <}.    — AV/.  O/r. 

tn, //thM.,  Ayns.  of  Marjoiuiia  hor-        ORlN(»Ll,  It.     Watches, 

I      OIMOLK.  the  orioliwgeniw  of  birds  r   Oriole 

I  U  the  popuUir  name  of  flcveral   bird^,  haviiigj 

I  their   plumage  ot'  a  golden  yellow  mixed  with 

1  black.     Airvsworth   in  defihinj^  the  word  Icte-i 

I  ru«  quotes  a  passage  from  Pliny,  a*  follows:    A 

1  yellow   bird,    which  if  one  sec,   being  sick  oi 

I  the  ycliow  janndire,  the  person  recovers,  and  the 

L  '  1 ,  .      1    .  -  -    J  1     I  ^""^^  ^^'    It  U  also  called  GiUlmUw.     In  Hritish 

anal  .  ^ec.c«.  l...t  «  recognized  by    ,„^i,     ^^^^  ^^j,,,^^  ^^^,  ^^|,^,  ^^^_  ^  ^ 

^.ng  loug-T  tlao  Ihe  calyxes,  l.y  !.«  :  ,„,^  ^^^.^      „^^^  ^„,,,,,^  re«..n,blin^  lil.t  of  the 
nnd  isma  1  ilywers,     r lowers  white;       ^    „  .-    ■:      rt^^  i     ^    •      -     ^. 

,.,,..  .  -  ,  inantro  Inut.     Ihere  are  several  Apecica  in  the 

>ra«  swd  IQ   Hritajn,  and  w  proija-    «    iJ'j:^  * 

&.         .  ,  *         .     '     •      '  K.  Innies,  viz. 

ttiid  imtUncs,     It  retiuires  a  dry  i  „  ,        .        «- 

■.     ,■         *T.   •  \-         .. ./     O.  aororhvnchns,  noor». 

RUuaUon.     It  w  a  nauve  u   the    o,  l.r.Mleripi,  jjo^a;,?^ 
'  '  rranean,  Greece,  and  al«ut    o.  c^ylonenws,  Jiomtjt. 

Sea.     It  hna  an  aromatic  j  O.  I'liiniML'-is. 
|r,  and  u  much  used  as  a  relishing  |  ^•{'M'i'V'\r.;|.i8.  »>#//«r. 


iM  DirrAMNTs,  ir. 

\Mit.  I  l>ii.i»iiv  r»f  I'n-to, 

\ci.E<)rrcu.M,  ft 


Eko- 


lAt  ieu, 
of 


^\niUT  ewMt  raarjo- 


S.  2SI. 


fUM  MAIMORAXA,  7-m». 

rjawna  lifTtf-nsiii*,  Mntirk. 


0.hi>r«»ti«*l*hi.  liomtfi. 
0.  iiidicus,  Briston. 


O.  macMnnift,  /i/v//A. 
O.  iiiMlannr(>pi)filua,/,iviH. 
O.  pIiiliplM-njji!*,  frt'eii/. 
O,  tt-nuinifiirix,  fiif/fh. 
().  tniillii,  Vi(f(ir9. 
O.  xauthanntua,  Uortf. 

taijarana  iK-rtf  nsia.  Mnuck,  I  ^  The-black   headed  mango    bird,  or   oriole, 

^^B  AuAh.  Atnanikoii,  lIh.  of  Thnoph.  famous  in  Indian  potsy,  \i  one  of  the  ninst 
^H  ..  J*um|>r«i.iJcoD,  Gk-of  IMo4.-.  |  numerous  of  Teua»-*erim  sonpaterft.  Ir  comes  to 
^^K  IHK.    Marrii,  Jam.  i    .  i         .        i     j  i        ■       •  i 

njn,  fcxg.  Mridu  nmni  vmnm.  Tw.  t"^  ganlen  at  early  d:iwn,  when  \X»  noli  mellow 
\,  .,  .  .      I  U"'^"**  3"*  hoard  pealing  far  thnm^'h  the  mango 

f  smelling  plant  is  a  native    liowew.     It  is  a  hir>rc  yellow  bird  with  a  black 
.    rtJirrd   in  hrds  or  potx/ head,  easily  rooopuzi'd.    In  Burmese  it  i«  called 
the  rotitM,  or  need.     It  is  |  H^iot-wa,  or  yellow  bird.       Thero  is  another 
i>'ea.  &c.»  thfl  lundooa  offer  i  mango  bird,  di'llering  slightly  from  the  preced- 
■  hnu  ami  Siva.    It  is  a  free    ing,  and  lor  which  the  HurmeAe  have  no  name, 
'  wimtry.  but  an  annual  in  '  m  distinguish  it  from   the  other,  though   lliey 
h  IM  native  of  the  nurtii  of  i  nre  aware  of  the  existence  t»f  the  two  species. 
Sir  J.  K.  'J'cnnrnt  aays  in  the  eJevations  of  the 
Kandyan  coufitry  tl»ero  are  a  few  singihL'  bird* 
f-uch   ait  the  robin   of  Nenera-ellia.  rrjtineoU 
arrata,   A>/n«r(,   and    the   long-taileil   thrush, 
Kittaeiocla   macnira,  dm.^   whotte   iiong    nvaU 
tliat  of  their    Knropean    namo»«ke« ;   but,   far 
beynnd  the  nttnirtiun  of  their  notes,  the  travel- 
ler rejoices  in  the  tluic-liko  voices  of  the  Oriole, 
the    Dayal-bird,    C'opHychiis    saularis,    Linn., 
Dial  in   Uhoul  it  U  ealcu  a«  a  pt-   called  by  lCiiroi)ean»  iii   Ceylon  the  ''Magpie 
fJ.  K.  Sfrn'ft.-i,  M.  n.  robin,'*     This  \n  not  to  be  confounrkd  with  ihe 

other   popnhir  fHvonrit«   the    "  Indian  rt^bin.** 

(Tiiamnobia  fulicati,  Linn.),  wliich  is  "never 

poen  in  the  nnfrequenfed  jungle,  hut,  like  the 

<>'whn.'h  ?  I'lfBs.    civojuiut    palin,  which    the   Singhnlose   .'Wserl 

MrKlij-tii-rurvama,     Xhl.    ^„  ^^^^  fl„ari»h  within  the  «onnd  of  the  human 

voice,  it  ifl  always  foiIHd  near  the  hQLbvUVu>too\. 
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il^QfOpv. 


,,  KM. 


.Inf  A 


L  M    .^y  n<^M 


Ihn, 


n  the 
;a,  the 
ivonry 
Entj,  Cjfe, 


O.  vuljrarf.  Linn, 

''■'            m,  V.sn. 

y  in  the  Punjab 

(rora  :i,-W'J  !o  lii..5in;»  feet.  Aiichi- 


Sl'M  ONITES.    }y.  Pol  marjoram. 
STM  VT'LG.VRE.  Linn, 

AlUH-    A^-rij^HfioH,  0».  of  PioM. 


o 


ORtSSA. 


OBXSSA. 


men.  The  tnie  Orioles  arc  found  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia  and  the  Arcliii»chigo,  one 
8[>eoies  occurring  in  the  S.  of  Kurope.  <>. 
kundoo,  Sifhes,  extends  over  the  whole  of 
Uritish  India  up  to  the  base  of  the  HimalayaH., 
It  lives  in  large  grovea  of  trees,  gardens,  and 
avenues  and  feeds  cliielly  on  fruits.  Its  call  is 
a  loud  liu.'llow  whistle  resembling  pee-ho,  an<l 
its  French  name  of  ]»riot  answers  to  its  call. 
<).  indicus,  Bri4S0Hy  tiie  black-naped  Indian 
Oriole,  is  rare,  though  s^iread  throughout  Iiulia, ,  Cliarita,  ami  supixwcd  toliavc  been  con 
Arrakan,  Pegu,  Teuasserim  and  Malacca,  aiul  in  the  twelfth  century,  after  the  iwimli 
is,  more  confined  to  the  torcst  regions.  O.  me-  the  mytholoffy,  and  of  the  early  kinjw  o 
lanocephalus,  //»/»«.,  the  black-headed  Oriole, '  down  to  Vikraniaditya,  gives  as  the  & 
inhabits  the  forests,  gardens  and  groves  of  Ceu-  ■'  reign  of  this  kingdom,  in  a.d.  142,  Ikto 
tral  India,  Bengal,  Assam,  Hnrmah,  and  the 
Malay  peninsula,  it  is  a  lively  and  noisy  bird, 
constantly  tiying  fi-om  tree  to  tree  and  uttering 
a  loud  mellow  wliistle.  O.  ccylonensis,  Buua- 
7)rtrt«,  occurs  in  Ceylon  and  the  southern  part  jati  (Vayati)  Kesari,  eapitJil  Jajepur. 
of  the  peninsula  of  India. —  K,  L,  Lftifunff  in  a  warlike  ami  cnergeiic  prince,  Imti 
Teanent^s  hiketches  of  the  Satural  Iligtortf  of  known  who  he  was  or  whence  he  cam 
Ceyloiu  ;>/'  241-42  ;  />/*.  Mason,  Dr.  Jfrtlon,  [  tack  was  built  in  a.d.  DSO.  In  A.i».  11 
ORIOLIN^K,  a  sub-family  of  l)inls,  oompris- ,  Ganga  vansa  dynasty  connnenccd  with 
ing  2  gen.,  12  sp.,  viz.,  11  Oriolus  ;  1  Spheco-   vasion  of  Churang,  Saranga  deva,orCb 


lation  are  supposed  to  have  been  tme 
From  A.  n.  473  to  a.  d.  1311,  the 
dynasty  wcupie*!  the  throne  of  Orissa 
were  succeeded  by  the  Gungabansa  i 
IH)wer  till  150<S  when  it  wau  subci 
mah(nnedans.  The  Panji  records  »jI 
mention  tliat  Salivahana  Saka  Ilara 
Deo  lijija  came  from  the  north.  A  n 
the  L-ria  laiigujige,  preserved  in  the  u* 
Jnganath,   called   the    Vansiivali,    OA 


who  commenced  the  Kesari  Vansa  oi 
dynasty.  After  an  interregniun  of  I4< 
during  wliicli  the  Yavana  reigned,  th( 
A'ansa  dvnif?(v  was  restore4l  in  a.d.  47^J 


theres  viridis. 


ga,  und  ended  with  liaja  Narsinh-deo 


ORIOLUS,  the  Oriole  genus  of  birds:  see    1277,  built  Kanarak,  the  lilack  Pagod: 

Oriole.  I  Siu-ja  Vansa  rnj:is  reigned  from  1451  t 

ORIPKAU  OLIQUKNT,  Fr.     Orsidue.  After  them  came  the  Zeuundari  races, 


ORISSA,  Or-Desa,  Oordlia  des,  or  Utkala 
desa,  now  styled  Cuttack,  extends  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  H:iy  of  Hcngal  on  the 
nortli.  It  is  separated  from  Bengal,  by  tlie 
Snhernarika  river,  from  which  it  extends  south- 
wards to  the  Chilka  lake  of  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars.  It  has  the  sea  on-ihe  east  and  Gondwaiia 
on  the  west.  Orissii  Pro|KT,  or  Cuttack,  the 
Utkala  desa  i>f  the  liindtMW  is  the  nortli-eastoru 
part  of  ]>enins»dar  India.  It  w;is  nrigiually  oc- 
cupied by  the  Oudru  lril»e  tluit  developed  into 
the  L'ria  nation  S])cakinir  the  i'.rhi  tongue,  and 
spread  over  Cuttack,  Miiln!»iMire,  Giinjam,  Vi/,a- 
g:i|xUani,  Ihxtghly  :md  U:ija]imundry.  The 
whole  lurrilory  is  sacred  ground  to  wliich  hin- 
d(xw  pertorm  lirt'h  or  pil;rrim;iu'e,  hut  nhout  July 
is  the  great  peritnl  of  ;iS'j(*nd)ly  at  Jnirgunath 
(y<»ga-n:ulial.  The  sun  wns  furuurly  llicnhject 
of  worship  there.  Now  there  arr  three  deities. 
Jnggurnath.  lialram  and  Sndia,  mem  shaju*- 
less  wixidcn  log-;.  The  ciumtry  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cereals  and  pulse*,  and  tn  the  arts, 
ctcirx'  cotltMis  and  j-lain  filigree  work.  In 
lN*{4-35  the  coinUry  was  laid  waste  by  inun- 
daiiont.  and  a  remission  was  made  of  Rs. 
l,Sf»,l)-l2.  In  lS.i7-3S,  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  similar  calamity,  Rs.  o,s7,14*>  were  remitted. 
In  1^42-43,  fnnn  the  early  ccs>atit>n  of  the 
IKiriodical  rains,  Rs.  4,86,025  were  remitted, 
and  in  18fi6-07  rice  rose  in  value  between  the 
801  Jnn^iary  and  31st  March,  and  before  the 
«ar  firom  j  to  ^  uf  ihc  entire  |Kipu- , 
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rajas  or  IJhui  vansas,  from  15S0  to  180 
Mukund  deo  was  deiM)sed  by  tlie  EnglL 

The  .\ndhra  i>r  Vrisjiida  dynasty,  of 
(Orissa?)  or  Telingana  is  first  uolice< 
Vishnu  Pnrana  A\hich  predicts  tliat 
Andhra  lUiritya  kiuirs  will  reign  4o* 
l*r(tfossor  Wilson  adds  in  a  note  that  th 
and  Iiliagav;ita  state  also  30  kings  a 
years,  and  the  Matsya  has  29  king*  j 
yeais,  Tlie  actual  enumeration  c*f  tl 
gives  lint  24  names  ;  that  <tf  the  Bh 
hut  23;  tliat  ol'  the  Vayu,  but  1 
Matsya  has  ihu  whole  2l»  names,  llius 
several  to  the  list  of  24.  and  the  a-JLTt 
the  reigns  amounts  to  435  years  and  six 
Thy  first  was  Sipraka,  ».c.  21,  a  jwwe 
vant  4>f  Susernian,  and  whom  he  ki 
thiiU  founded  the  Andhra  Uhrttva  < 
The  last,  was  \.  V.  -J^S,  Chandrasri  (or 
last  .Ma.j*adha  kin;::.  ;i<>0  JtMies,  546  To« 
niarehish,  (lV>id<Mnien  of  (.'liint*<e,  "NVi 
(i4^  \.n.  Salonidhi,  Tod,  conteni|x»rarv 
j»o  liawal  of  Mewar,  A.n.  720?)  I*n»fe« 
son  arrives  at  the  eonditsion  that  the 
Andhra  kings  siiould  not  conunence  ti! 
20  years  u.  r.  which  would  agree  with 
notice  of  them  :  but  it  is  jMissiWe  th 
existed  earlier  in  the  South  ()f  Intlia,  a 
they  established  their  anihoritv  in  M 
only  in  tlie  first  centuries  of  the  chri*t 
and  enilcd  in  \.i>.  KJfJ.  C'hicaeole  and 
,  niuudry   were   the   capiuds   of  llic  tc 
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own  as  TuUagnna,  .iml  also  the  |      TTie  popukliou   of  Orisda   ja   estiraatej  at 
Pliny  speak-i  oi'  the   Rex  ,  ratlicr  alxive  tourauda  half  million3.     The  hill 
1  as  a  powerful  ludian  prince.     The  '  cliiefs,  of  whom  the  KouJah  rajah  was  tht-  head, 
raluniuis  reirard  tbcraseives  as  a  (lis-  ,  wero  all  plunderers,  and  tlieir  auccators  nre  aahl 


fc  Auyanka  Uhima  is  a  prince  cele- 
Orisaa.  He  uufurlunately  killt'd  a 
ind  hti  raiatHi  numerous  temple?  in 
He  also  cnduwed  Jugg^uruath  ( Yoglia- 
The  Mahanodi,  Urahmaoi,  Lahuudec, 
Suhunreka  ami  nyturui  rivers  How 
h'iflBa.  The  interior  is  mountainous, 
k   '  ^s  hut  tlie  coasts  are  low  and 

1;  ,  isBala&MreiuIat.lil'^av'i'.V. 

'  4  i'i.  l>rii«a  tahle-laud  rises  on  the 
t  of  tlic  Mahanuddy,  in  some  }>laces  to 
t  backed  by  the  chain  of  the  E.  Ghauts. 
Bimdrj*  w;j3  die  capital  nf  the  junior, 
D  branch  of  the  Ch.ilukya  priuoes  of 
'hiwj  authority  e\tiiU'kd  to  ihc  fron- 
)ri3aa.  Tho  kiiipdom  of  Vengi  woa 
d  about  A.D.  540,  hy  tlip  cajitnre  of 
flpital  of  Vengipura,  the  remains  of 
I  «xi9t  at  Vengi,  o  mUes  to  tJic  north 
and  50  miles  to  the  we9t-ai:)uth-we8t 
muudry.  About  A.  o.  750,  Katiuga 
uered  by  the  raja  of  Vengi,  who 
HHBrdd  moved  the  seat  of  Goveni- 
^|U\mundry.  Accordin^^  to  the 
^m  Orisaa,  the  present  town  of 
i  was  founded  or  established  as  a 
te  seat  of  Government,  hy  Surya 
a  of  Orissa,  in  the  twelt^h  century. 
is  connected  with  Ltie  worship  of 
niaranatha.  or  Amareswara  :  and  one 
tlve  great  Linga    of  thi^  god,   which 


to  have  emigrated  to  Orlwa  some  six  centuries 
ago  from  the  uorth-west  of  India.  Amongiit  the 
customs  jwculiar  to  this  province,  he  says,  is 
one,  that  if  a  man  die  childless,  his  brother,  if 
he  have  one,  must  marry  the  widow.  The  hridi- 
luins  of  Orissa  differ  from  all  other  brahuiins, 
in  some  respects  as  regards  their  fuixl.  The 
|M?ople  may  he  divided  into  five  principal  tribes. 
Firstly,  the  Ooryah  who  are  bralnuiniste,  and 
inhabit  the  plains  and  valleys  in  tlie  western 
tracts  towards  Cuttack ;  tlie  Kol  to  the  north- 
ward, also  called  Ho,  are  a  nice  who  arc  anmi- 
barb:iroiis ;  the  Khoud  in  the  central  part,  and 
the  Sauria  in  the  south.  These  three  hist  nK^eA> 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  aborigines  of  ihft 
districts  they  now  iidiahit,  and  of  others  more 
extensive  of  wiiich  they  have  been  disposacssod 
by  the  encroachments  of  other  tribes.  Tlie 
Kol  are  faithfid,  homrst,  and  of  happy  ingecuoua 
dispositions,  as  sirtkingly  contrasted  witli  tlie 
trickery  and  falsehood  of  the  hiudo(.> ;  they  are 
hospitable,  but  very  irascible  and  so  prone  to 
feel  injuries  acntely,  that  they  frequently  vent 
their  resentment  or  Ji^rief  in  suicide,  to  which 
this  untutored  people  are  terribly  mldicted. 
The  Khond,  iixliabit  the  central  part  gf 
Orissa,  until  the  middle  of  tlio  lOtli  century, 
they  practised  the  barbarous  Meriah  sacrilice* 
to  the  deity  of  the  earth  whose  votaries  seek  to 
propiiiatG  him  hy  the  slaughter  of  human  vic- 
tinis,  generally  chiWron,  wh*t  are  stolen  from 


1  to  Ujain,  almost  certainly  l>elongcd    iicighlwuring   districts,  and  purchased   hy  the 


>ly  city  on  the  Kiatna,  as  we  know 
D  posses:K»i  its  own  famous  temple  of 
J  and  that  all  the  other  shrines  of 
Ig  to  different  }itaces.  OrLssa,  ns  a 
arovince  of  Hritiish  indiaf  ha-*  three 
vuionif  of  Balasore,  Kultak,  and  Piu'i. 
kIuoo  timber,  diamonds,  rubies  and 

Jolin  Shorit  s  Metlical  Toi«igraphy  of 
Irua^a,  pablLOied  in  tho  tndiati  Annols 
.n.-o-.  No.  IX,  we  read  (p.  1S7) 
1  ^V'ild  Goat,"  as  hcinj^  met 
...*^o,  but  the  ludian  Gazelle,  or 
of  Bttuiizal  s^KirtAuiuu,  which  is 
'CfOat  Aiitelope'  in  the  Madnifl 
must  he  inti^nded.  The  autltor 
tuuA  -'tht!  .Sand»re  or  Elk,  Nilgai, 
IpLttled,  Four-lK»rned,  Aritoli>[)e  !Ilark- 
■I>c«r,"  an  wry  pt'-iuifiiJ.  The 
in  fhp  Gotir  (Him  i^aurii!i)  or 
,  a  vcrv  ililftrcnl 
tl  ^I'nw  fr II italic*)  o( 
-atra  iiilU.  The  Oliftah,  he 
The  truo  Quia  ul  N.  India 
Leopard. 
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Khond  race  for  sacrifice,  as  no  Khond  can  be 
micrificed,  and  no  victim  is  held  acceptable 
unless  purchased.  Tliis  horrible  practice  is 
supiwwed  to  propitiate  the  gT>d  of  earth,  and 
induce  liim  to  bestow  on  the  Aacrificers  abund- 
ant crops.  At  the  period  appointed  by  tiieir 
priests  a  solemn  feast  is  held,  lasting  two  days 
and  nighta,  which  time  is  passed  in  the  moi^t 
revolt!  n^dy  drunken  oliscenity.  Ou  the  tliird 
liny  the  tuiplcis  victim  is  brought  out,  and  bouncl 
to  a  stake.  The  victims  Ihnb.*  are  find  broke 
and,  the  priest  having  given  the  coup  dcgra 
with  an  axe,  the  whole  set  ujion  it  and  hew 
thequlvoriug  body  pieco-meal.  each  striving  to 
c;ury  away  a  bl<»o<ly  fragment  to  throw  uj)on 
his  own  field.  Tlie  Urititth  Government  exerted 
iljiclf  strenuously  t^i  suppress  this  san^iunary 
rite,  but  the  Khond  adhered  to  it  with  obstinate 
purlinacity  ;  and  wherever  force  whs  employed 
against  them,  they  del'euded  their  fiistnessea 
with  desperate  courage. 

The  Siimia,  who  inhabit  the  Moutbcrn  part'of 
the  pmvince,  have  the  same  sniwri^tilinns  :m  th( 
Klioud,  but  are  considered  even  more  savagcam 
barbarous ;  so  much  so.  indeed,  that  a  Sauxvi 


iseaid  to^avenoheaitation  indeprivingaliuman  t  Bandkar  Booroo  jungles  are  Wnnidfl 
being  of  life  for  a  very  trifling  consideration,  or    noriU  and  north-west  by  the  cultivated 


at  the  comtaand  of  his  chief^in. 

The  dense  jungles  of  Orissa  afford  secure  shel- 
ter for  wild  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  in  them  are 
to  be  found  in  numbers  the  elephant,  the  buffalo, 

Ihegayal,  a  mighty  bull,  standing  eighteen  hands  I  njwertained.  The  first 
or  upwarda  in  height,  with  the  nylghau,  tigers,  |  Bendkar  tribe  occurred 
bears,  hogs,  and  all  such  animaU  as  are  natural 
lo  that  lofty  range  of  ghauts.  Of  its  ornithology 
but  little  is  known,  but  the  dhanesa  or  rhinoceros 
binl  is  common.  Venomous  snakes  are  numerous 
and  the  boa-coostrictor  there  attains  a  monstrous 
eize.  Motte,  a  traveller  who  visited  Orissa  in 
1778,  declared  that  he  saw  nearSumbulporc  a 
monster  snake  which  was  wornbi[>i>ed  by  the 
Ooryah  as  a  deity,  and  was  believed  by  that 
simple  people  to  be  coeval  with  the  world.  It 
was  lodged  in  a  cavern  under  a  huge  rock,  and 
came  out  once  a  week  to  receive  the  fond  which 
ila  votaries  had  placed  in  readiness,  consisting 
of  a  kid  and  some  fowls,  which  were  picketed 
on  an  open  apace  before  its  den.  The  boa  after 
having  swallowed  these  offerings  is  described 
as  having  retired  to  his  stronghold  leaving 
traces  in  the  muddy  soil,  from  which  the  tra- 
veller estimated  its  diameter  at  two  feet  or  about 
the  diameter  of  a  nine-gallon  cask;  so  that  if 
its  length  were  at  all  pro^K>rtionate  to  such  a 
bulk,  it  must  have  been  a  monster  indeed. 
The  district  was  visited  by  Captain  Kittoe  in 
lt>3S,  when  in  search  of  coal,  and  he  saw  in 
the  same  spot  a  monster  boa,  which  he  was 
ttssured  was  the  identical  snake  that  had  been 
»eeti  by  Moitc  sixty  years  prerioualy ;  this, 
however,  seems  very  problematical, 

Chndi, — The  large  apace  left  between  Ma- 
harashtra and  Orissa  is  in  a  great  part  of  the 
forest  tract  inhabited  by  the  Gond  race.  Their 
language,  though  quite  distinct  from  the  rest,  is 
unwritten  and  being  reckoned  a  jargon  of 
savage  mountaineers,  is  not  counted  among 
thtt  iive  languages  of  the  Dekhan, 

The  Juanga  are  a  forest  tribe  in  Orissa. 

Bendkar, — A  paper  in  tlie  *'  Asiatic  Re- 
searches'* of  1842  notices  the  Bendkar,  a 
people  of  Keonjur,  in  the  Kolehan  district, 
who  form  an  insulated  clan  or  tribe  nut 
exceeding  250  or  30l.>,  in  number,  residing 
entirely  in  a  range  of  hilU,  called  the  Bend- 
kar Booroo,  lo  tiie  north  of  Keonjur,  and 
to  Jamdapeer,  the  southern  border  of  the 
Kolehan  district.  The  cj)untry  inhabited  by 
this  trilie  is  excedingly  wild,  being  in  fact  one 
of  almost  impenetrable  jutigle  ;  and  ilie 
status  of  tlie  Bendkar  tribe  a  in  |K)int 

civdtzation    suitable    to    the    wildcrn&ss    ia 
rhich  Uiey  dwell,   for  tlicy  seem  to  bo  in  the 
loo$t  unreclaimnj   state  of  barbarity — indeed 
llhc 


the  Ho  in  Kotgurh  and  Burpced,  \ 
other  limits  are  to  tliis  day  unexploredy 
deadly  insalubrity  of  the  climate  may 
prove  a  bar  to  those  Umits  being  ever 
interoouiM 
in  1842,  1 
Governor-General's  agent,  being  on  c 
tours,  accidentally  heard  of  i)ie«e  pel 
induced  a  small  party  of  them  to 
camp ;  yet  though  they  were  kindly 
and  loaded  with  present*  by  that  fui 
every  moment  of  their  stay  appear 
highest  degree  irksome  to  them  and  til 
not  be  lemptetl  to  return.  Thepaitv 
of  three  men,  an  old  woman,  a  prctt 
girl  and  a  Injy,  no  one  of  whom  had 
a  European  or  even  a  well-dreseed 
seen  money,  or  heard  the  word  *'  .Sahi 
feemed  perfectly  amazed  and  much 
the  elephants,  horww,  sepoys  and  so' 
Agents  camp;  but  savage  tribes,  al 
cially  mountaineers,  entertained  a 
dread  of  horsmen.  The  Bendkar  peopl« 
completely  awe-struck  at  what  they 
were  delighted  to  get  away  to  their 
again.  This  tribe  are  passably  iair 
stature,  with  rather  intelligent  cou 
They  have  no  language  jicculiar  to 
but  speak  both  the  Ho  and  (>trva  dial 
goddess  Kali  is  worshipped  by  tho 
other  deities.  They  neither  eat  beef 
and  some  of  their  religious  prejudices 
liar ;  for  though  they  will  drink  water 
hand  of  a  Ho,  they  will  not  eat  wit 
lake  food  cooked  by  a  hindoo,  even  b 
min.  In  their  marriages  the  bridegn 
the  bride  away  tu  his  home  witli  the 
her  parents,  who  contribute  to  the 
stofk  of  the  newly  married  couple.  '1 
their  dead,  but  do  not  collect  the  ashes 
do,  nor  do  tliey,  like  that  tribe,  burn  th< 
of  the  deceased.  These  peijple  have  i 
visited  by  an  epidemic ;  tliey  ackno' 
chief;  but  arc  so  peaceful  toward*  tht 
hours,  and  so  innoceui  of  crime  amoi 
selves,  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  aut 
necessary.  They  possess  the  usual  a 
other  tribes,  but  use  tliem,  it  ii  said, 
tlie  chase.  The  dweUings  of  tfa«  Bd 
coustructod  of  branches  and  leavet, 
ed  with  jungle  grass,  and  their  domM 
iire  miserable  in  the  extreme.  U] 
neighbouring  tribes  they  have  noich 
gouts,  uheep,  or  pigs,  and  few  «ven 
few  head  of  poultry.  Their  ordinary 
sists  of  edible  roots  which  tliey   na 


jungle  with  berries  and  wild  iruitti 
Ho,  Khond  and  Sauriai  »emi-  l  being  varied  and  improved 
close    tribes  Btili  ate.     The  I  produce  of  the  chase.     Theii  liabita 
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oRNrs. 


OnKANET,  Okr.     Alkanet. 

ORKIS  YUN.\NI,  UiKD.    Eulophia  v'acm, 

R.  Br.,    W,  Ic. 

OHLEAAN,  al»o  Rokoe,  Dct.  Orlean,  Geb. 
Arnrtflo. 

OULRnAR,  A.  B.,  TfTOte  an  acconnt  of  a 
visit  to  the  town  of  Seh-wan,  in  Boin.  Gcog. 
Tvnna.,  Vol,  vi,  p.  95. — Account  of  the  lake 
Unmar,  Ibitl.,  Vol.  i,  p.  0. — Note  on  tKo  Ram 
Ghaut,  B»ini.  As.  Trans.  Vol.  i,  110.— On  Ma- 
hmnodan  architecture  in  Cairn,  Ihiil.  Vol.  ii, 
119. — On  tho  ecology  of  the  Kgy^jtian  desert. 
Ibid.  229.— llygronietnc  tables.  Ibid.  300.— 
Report  on  the  Bombay  Asiatic  S(»ciety\'5  Mu^cuni 
Ibid.  44«). — On  tlie  nieteoroldffj*  of  liombny, 
Observatory  Reports  1845,  1 84(i,  Bombay  4lo., 
On  British  Association,  1847;  and  London 
Athenseum  ;  and  Reports  of  the  Aesooiation. — 
Dr.  Bmxt. 

ORLONG,  a  Malay  land-measiiro  of  400 
square  juniba,  and  equal  to  \\  acre. — Sim- 
fnoiufs  Diet. 

OUME,  Author  of  a  History  of  India ;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Government  of 
Mail  ran. 

OKMESBY,  Lieut.  1.  N.  wrote  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  across  the  SjTian  desert  in  Bom.  Geo. 
Trana.,  vol.  vi,  p.  18.  Memoir  on  the  rivers 
of  Mesopotamia. — Ibid. 

ORMOCARPUM  SENNOIDES.  Bcauv., 
Hedysarum  seunui'le^.     I  IL  NoUa-knabiDa,  lioxh. 

Kaooaa,  Sixs.  |  Nalla  Itasana,  Tei. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  northern  Circars. 
Il3  root  13  con:*idercd  tonic  and  stimulant. — 

ORMCZ,  or  Hormuz  inland  \%  the  ancient 
Oi^-yris,  and  ia  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-iian  Gulf,  in  lat,  27°  12"  N.  and  lonp. 
h^  25'  E.,  and  id  about  t^-elve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. In  an  ancient  history  of  Persia  it 
is  recorded  that  Ormuz  was  once  on  fire ;  and 
indeed  tliis  island  ha  vrdl  as  tliat  of  Angar,  has 
every  appearance  indicative  of  a  former  vol- 
canic eruption,  and  it  ia  tliongbt  to  be  an 
extinct  volcano.  It  was  long  occupied  by  tlie 
Portuguese.  It  now  pertains  to  the  king  of 
Oman. — KinnetrB  Geofjfaphical  3/^iotr,  j^P' 
12,  13;  Mfrave. 

ORMUZ  TOWN  was  for  ag«  the  great  em- 
pMium  of  trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was 
originally  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Arabs,  and 
tlic  city  npjieare  to  have  enjoyed  centuiius  of 
peace  an  J  cummercial  prod[»erity.  In  A, a,  1290 
the  Mongols  invaded  Orraux,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants lied  to  a  barren  volcanic  island,  at  tlie 
mouih  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was  named 
,U7  '"  nipniory  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
s  Onnu*  considered  it  prudent 
.  ut  Timur.  Tlie  city  ig  doecribeil 
nk,  iLc  ambaflsador  sent  by  bhab 


Hukb  to  India  in  1442,  aA  a  plac^ 
not  its  equal  on  the  surface  of  the  gl 
merchants  of  S)Tia,  Ki^t,  Roum, 
rassan,  Iruk  and  Mawiu-ul-ruOiar, 
the  inhabitanta  of  Java,  Brngal, 
nasserini,   Mitlabar,   Guxerut   and   Ai 
made  their  way  to  this  pt>rt,  with  mrcj 
cious  articles  which  the   !ran   and 
and  the  rains  havn  combined  to   brii 
fectinn.      At   prcsont  a   few  ruins, 
nniitlst  wild  dctcrts  of  salt,  on  a  dr< 
alone  tc'^tify  i^  the  furmcT  wealth  of 
Markhnms  Ernluutntj^  pp.  44—45  ;  /« 
Jtftcrttth    rz-ntunf,  pnhlUhfd    hif   tke 
tSoriftt/  :  Chu'ijo^  p,  94. 

OUMUZn,  a  name  amongst  tbe  fii 
ping  Zorastrians  for  the  Omniscient. 
Ahura  masda,     the    ail-knnwing 
Ahura,  living,  and  Mazda  wue. — B% 
III  /iiston/.     See  Ahriman. 

ORNAJyiENTAL    CRINXJM,    Crii 
natum. 

ORNAMENTS. 
JewttLs  jownllcrr,  Kso.  I  Jauhar;  Zoi 

Rings  for  tlie  finpcrs  and  toes,  rii 
no«e  and  ears,  bracelets,  armlets,  anl 
jewels,  neck-chains,   a   piece   of  goh 
forehead,  ear,  hair  and  head  jewels,  el 
zones  of  gold  and  silver  for   the 
omamenLs  in  daily  use  amonfTRt  the 
women  of  mahomedaas  and  bindoM 
India.     Several  of  these   arc   enanM 
Ezekiel,   xvi,  11.  12.      •  I  decked 
ornaments,  and  I  put  bracelels  upon 
and  a  chain  on  thy  neck  :  nnd  I  jtut 
thy  forehead,  and  ear-rings  in  thine 
Solomon  alflii  names  the  jewels  in  use 
Proverbs,  xi,  22,  he  speaks  of  a  j< 
in  a  8wine*8  snout,  a  ring    in  the 
a  very  common   ornament  among 
and  nialuMUfilan  women, 

ORNI8.  Grbtjk.     a  bird. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  the  science  wKi< 
the  natural  history  and  arrangemeni 
This  term  is  derived  from  the  Gi 
Opvitt  A  bird,  and  Xo^o*,  a  disooi 
fyinjr  literally  '  a  dLscour?«e  upon  hire 

ORMTIIOPTERA    BROOKKAXi 
in  Borneo.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
butterflies.     Ornithoptom  en 
binl-wingeil  butterfly,  occurs  at 
is  7  inchts  across  the  wings  which 
I)lack   and    fiery    orange.       Fi^r 
dar?iua,  see  Butterfly.    Omithoptera 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  nil  the 
is  found  in  Celebes. —  Wallace,  VoL: 
284.     See  Birds. 

ORMTROPHE  SERRATA,  R&x^J 
Schmieileiia  scrrata,  DC. 

OKNOSIPADES,  see  Greek*  of 

ORNUS,  Ut.  Afih-tre«,  Fraxim 
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.  fbnfcta. 

Utt. 

Gold. 

-E,  tindl.,  nn  wclcr  of 
I  4  ^n..  iS  ftpocies,   vir,,  3 

I.  .f'3:5Au'ineiirt;  I  TiHthitca. 

l!>    riScillKUU   ihe    bitler    Tetcii. 

llti>-atc<l    fp«ni    seed   in  any   gi»tni 

I  Tunnii^. —  RiffiteU. 

MSinvCH,  Burm.    Sjn,  of  Abrus 

,  Linn. 

S,  *ec  Greeks  of  Asia. 

Si\,  Uru.     Cycas  circinalis. 

Scvo^f  lIiXD.     Cajanus  imiicus. 

GGI,  It.    Clock. 

tlOX.   The  Tung^zian  tribes  either 

skeejiinaiherAiorreindccr  or  horses, 

L^t  cliierty   upon   the  produce  of 

ics.     The  reinduer  Tiinguziaiis  are 

K.hon  nr  Orokn,   a  word  signifyino; 

tepers,  and  are    met  with   on    the 

ur,  and  on  Sakhjdin.     Among  the 

J,  a  iTndition  prevails  of  their  haring 

idecr  at  some  rvmute  period  ;  and 

»c  tribe  along  tlic   sea  cotut  cidled 

f>rocUon.     The  Manyarg  and  the 

rar,  and  .Solon,  on   the  Nonui,  who 

E  Tast  prairiea   alwvc   the   Hureya 

Veep  large  herds  of  horded.     The 

lo,  (Man^n),  Gilyak,  Onx-hi  of  the 

luul  A'tDo,   ore   tilihcrmen.  hut   arc 

n ;   and    the   Goldi,  especially  those 

!hc  Sungari.cnltivate  the  ground  to 

t»     It  is,  however,  only  the  Manchu 

^^^|Bd  tlie    Danrirm  livhi^  amongst 

^^Bd'Hc  Amur,  who  till  tlie  gruund 

^^Bit.  the  Daurian  doing  90  even  at 

flv^ian?^  first  appearcilon  the  Amur. 


■iiaI  their  settlemenW  extended  into   yarg  (^lonagir,  Mauegre),  the   principal  dif- 


Netridnlzp  on  the  Amjrnn.  do  not  probably  ex- 
ccHjd  l,niXJ  souls.  The  population  along  the 
Usuri  is  estimated  by  Veniukof  at  1,400,  of 
whom  nlwut  four  hundred  are  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  The  vast  tract  extending-  between 
the  Uanri  and  the  sen-coiist,  from  Castries  Hay  in 
the  north  to  the  l'ri»nhor  of  Korea,  is  very  thinly 
populated,  and  it  is  only  in  the  stMith,  where 
there  are  aevonil  Chinese  si'ttlement^,  that  the 
[M)puhiliou  is  tx)ni]>3ratively  numerous.  Veni- 
ukof reckons  the  po[.ulation  between  the  Usuri 
and  the  co:ist.  nnrlh  of  Purt  Imficrial.at  l,t«00  ; 
and  that  2..0<XI  mij^dit  be  the  appn»ximate  i«>pu- 
lation  of  the  erttire  eoast-re^oii  under  coa-iidcra- 
tion.  The  Gilyak  on  the  Amur  occupy  thirty- 
nine  villages,  having  one  hundred  and  forty 
ho\i5Ps,  and  1,*5hO  inmates.  The  population 
of  Sontheni  Sakhalin,  up  to  alniut  49*  of  north 
latitude,  waa  calculated  by  Mamia  Hinso  at 
2,*i50,  in  four  himdred  and  tliirlj-^igiit  hut*), 
which  would  allow  2*1  square  miles  to  each  in- 
habitant, if  wo  assume  a  siinihir  |)opn!ation  for 
the  northern  (Kusnian)  part  of  the  island.  Or, 
arranjrini^  this  ^Hjjndation  according  to  tribes, 
we  obtain  a  total  of  23,500. 
Oronchonof  the  Upper  Amur. .  . .        2fi0 

Manyarg  and  Blrar 3,000 

Daurian,  ^:c 2,(>00 

Goldi  on  the  Amur  and  TTsuri  .  .     3,560 

Olchn  (Man^niii)  on  the  Amur  . .     1,100 

N'cp:idal  nnd  Kile  (Samager)   .  .  . .     1,0(»0 

Orochi  of  the  sea-coaat  .  .  . .     1,000 

Oroke  on  Sakhalin 1 ,000 

Gilyak  on  I>jwer  Amur  nnd  SakKilin. .    8,180 
Aino  on  Northern  Sakliulin      . .  . .     1,000 

Chinese  on  the  Usuri,  &c.        . ,  . .    1,400 

The  banks  of  the  Upper  Araiu-,  down  to  the 
moutli  of  the  Dzcya,  nre  in  tlic  occupation  of 
the  Tunguzian  tribes  of  the  Oronchon  and  Man- 


liltf  at  the  present  ilay  they  are  but 
id  above  the  Dzeya.  The  Oronchon 
>^r  Amur  numbered,  in  l^ijO,  two 
nd  isix  individuoU  of  both  aexes, 
r  an  arc.«»  of  2H.000  square  miles, 
Hd  give  one  hunilrcd  nnd  seventy 
each  indi^-idual.  Next  come 
their  numbers,  including  tlie 
!on,  on  ih^?  right  bank  of  the 
t  '>^»,nO0.  of  whom  one-sixth 
::in  sway.  Tlie  apri- 
iL  Aigim,  estimated  at 
to  o'.J.OOO,  is  :dso  confined 
the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
Its  left  bank  harfUy  amoiuiting  to 
>e  Goldi  occupy  one  hundred  and 
D-caUed  viIIa<.T3S  on  the  Amur,  with 
Ired  and  twenty  houaea,  ami  2,500 
R,  tho  MangTin  forty  villnfrea,  with 
Lt!  and  ten  bounce,  and  1,100  inha- 
hc  KiJe  on   iho  UpptT  Gorin,  and 
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fercncc  between  whom  i^,  that  the  chief  domes- 
tic animal  of  the  former  is  the  reindeer  (Oron- 
chon rcindccr-kccpcr),  and  of  the  latter  the 
horse.  The  horses  are  small,  bnt  strong  and  of 
^roat  endurance.  Before  goiu^  on  a  long 
journey  the  Jlanyarg  with  a  view  of  keeping 
the  horse  in  working  condition,  keeps  hi« 
horse  for  a  day  without  food,  and  on  his  return 
also  the  poor  beast  is  made  to  undergo  five  or 
six  days'  abstinence. 

The  Oronchon  originally  lived  in  the  pro- 
vhice  of  Yakutsk,  whence  they  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Amur  in  1825, 
and  occupied  there  pnrt  of  the  territory  of  th 
Manyarg,  whom  they  compelled  to  withdraw 
further  down  tlie  river.  There  arc  two  tribca 
of  Oronchon.  One  of  them,  the  Ninngai,  occu- 
pies the  leR  hank  of  the  Amiu",  between  the 
rivers  Oldoi  and  Amazar,  and  the  country  up 
to  nnd  beyond  the  crest  of  the  Stanovoi  monn- 
taios.     In  1S5G  it  mustered  eaxt^-u\^\iX 
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antl  sixty-six  females,  and  twenty-seven  of  the 
ioriuor  paid  annually  five  aliilliu^s  auJ  five 
pence  of  tribute  each,  or  in  lieu  thereof  twelve 
squirrf^Iskinri,  Ui  the  oSicrr  cotninantlin^  tlie  post 
of&irbitra.  The  other  tribe,  the  Shologon, 
occnpy  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur,  down  to 
tl»e  AJbazikha  rivulet.  They  number  seventy- 
twii  individuula  of  Iwth  sexen,  including  forty 
ninte.4,  of  whom  seventeen  had  ta  pay  to  the  i 
coiumantlant   of   Ust  Strelka   a  tribute  of  six 


shillings  and  four  ponec  each.  They  owned 
eighty-two  reindeer.  The  Manyar,  as  stated 
above,  occupy  tlie  Amur  below  the  Oniii- 
chon,  )>ut  in  spring  and  sumraor  they 
ascend  it  for  the  «ake  of  tUhing,  to  the  Fgna- 
shina  and  Sester,  leaving  their  horsc.<>  below 
the  AlbariVhft,  They  a]*>  dwell  in  the  valley 
of  tlie  Dzeya,  and  generally  speakinjs;,  the 
whole  of  the  prairie  region  down  to  the  Bureya 
mountains,  their  hooes  find  forage ;  whilst 
tlic  Oronchon,  on  account  of  their  reindeer, 
are  crinfined  to  the  mountainous  districts. 
The  Uirar  residing  along  the  Bureya  river 
are  a  sub-tribe  of  tlic  Manyarg,  and  the 
Solon,  north  of  Mergen,  are  probably  re- 
late<i.  The  Manyarg  and  Oronchon  are  rather 
small  and  of  spare  build.  Their  arms  and  legs 
are  thin,  a  feature  most  striking  in  their  half- 
naked  children,  whose  beHiea  are  very  protrud- 
ing. The  face  is  flat,  but  the  nose,  in  many 
instances,  large  and  pointed.  The  cheeks  are 
broAd,  the  mouth  is  large,  and  the  lips  arc 
thin  ;  the  cycn  very  small  and  sleepy-looking, 
and  generally  of  black  or  reddish-brown.  The 
hair  is  black  and  smooth,  the  beard  short,  and 
the  eye-brow3  very  thiu.  The  Manclui  featiares 
fretjuently  found  among  the  Manyarg  are 
traced  by  M:iack  to  the  olHcials  who  autiually 
collect  the  tribxite,  and  whom  the'u"  women 
freely  vUit.  These  Tunguzians  lead  a  wan- 
dering life.  During  spring  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  summer,  they  generally  reside  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  engaged  in  fishing,  but  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  they  retire  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  pursue  the  chase.  In 
these  migrations  the  rGin-decr  ur  home  carries 
the  scanty  property  of  its  owner.  The  only  other 
domestic  animal  is  tlie  dog.  The  Solon  is  a 
nomadic  tribe,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  Manyarg,  and  occupy  the  country  north  of 
Mergen.  I'hey  claim  to  be  descendants  uf  the 
ancient  Su<ihi,  by  whom  was  founded  tlie 
dynasty  of  the  Gin.  The  word  Solon  signifies 
"  Shooters."  They  arc  indeed  exf)ert  hunta- 
men,  and  even  their  women  mount  on  horse- 
back and  pursue  the  game.  Besides  horses), 
they  have  doga  for  hunting,  abo  ahecp,  oxen 
luid  namcls.  T!ie  Daurian  dwelling  on  the 
Upper  Sunpsri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tsit- 
well  made,  especially  the  women,  and 
10  the  Manchu  in  CMqa.    The  secrc- 
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torica  of  the  Mandarins  who  are 
part,  are  privileged  by  a  letter  from 
to  select  any  women  or  young  girls  wlxioi 
may  fancy.  Some  of  the  men  whew  i 
had  been  taken  in  this  manner,  stilJ  p«ni 
considering  it  a  special  favour  to  have  iodi 
gentlemen  as  bRithers-in-law.  Others,  tbt 
discontented,  are  compelled  to  con< 
chagrin  from  fear  of  punishment  and 
The  Tunguzians  of  the  Lower  Amur' 


n.  tb( 

ivtm 


Goldi,    Maiigun  and  Oroehi  tribes,  audi 
a  great  similarity  in  outward  apj 
toms  and  manner  of  life. 

The  Tunguzian   tribes   are   the 
Mangun,  along  the  Amur,  Sungari 
and  tlic  OriKhi  along   the   sca-cotit 
tries   Hay   to  about   44*^   N.  lat. 
inhabit  both   banks  of  the   Simgari 
town  of  Sansin,  the  Usuri  below  the 
and  the  Amur  to  the  village  of  Xiui 
the  Gorin.     Maack  calls  the  Gold!  lii 
the  Amur  down   to   Nyimgja  '•  KiJ« 
tliose  about  the  mouth  of  tlie  Usur?,^ 
seng."     Below  the  Goldi  the  banks  nf  the  Ai 
are  occupied  by  the  Mangun  or  Olcha 
the  Wllagc  of  Kadema,  below  the  Ri 
tlement  of  Irkutskoi.     These  Tui 
the  usual   Mongol   features,   promim 
bones,   and    small    obliijue  eyes.    Tl 
not  in  all   cases  flat.     The   eyebrow* 
defined  and  arched.    The  mouth  h 
thick  and  of  a  dull  red  colour.  The 
is  fair  and  ruddy.     The  colour  of  the! 
eyes  is  black,  but   occasionally  grej 
seen.     The  size  of  the  head  is  Urge 
to  that  of  the  body. 

The  Gilyak  inhabit  the  banks  of 
Amnr,  below   Pul,   and    the   norths 
of  Sakhalin,  their  limits  on  the  : 
the   west   coaHt   in  the  village 
10'  N.  lat. ;   and  on  the  east 
lat.     There  are  several  tribes  of 
those   of  the    mainland,  the   Sm< 
west  coast  of  Sakhalin,  and  the  Tro 
coast,   but  the   distinction    between 
trilling.     Nor  do  they  differ  much  in 
appearance   from  their  Tunguzian   n< 
The  features  are  still  Mongol,  the  nosej 
flat,  the  eyes  are  small,  the  lipa 
the  eyebrows  bushy,   and  the 
than  the  Tunguzian.     They  do 
head,  but  wear  tlie  hair  tied  up  into  a 
or  in  tresses.  The  Russians  describe ' 
as  frights,  but  taates  are  not  always 
and  Rimso,  the   Japancst*,   says   they] 
comely,   and   doubly  attractive   on 
their   daily   ablutions.     Their   drca 
vary  much  from  that  of  tiie  Tungnzi 
wear  large  boots  of  seal-akin  or  sometii 
and  a  blouse  of  Chinese  pattern. 'llio 
skins  ismuch  more  restricted.  If  we  nuyd 
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tt  of  RiniAO  (Mamia-Rinso)  poly- 

among  tlie  Smereukur  Gilyak, 

women  arc  treated  with  the  g:rcateat 

ICC.     Only  ibose  UoweTer  akilletl  in  the 

Moeedie  caii  tx|x:cl  to  gel  married. — 

Ajtiii  Pohf^loWt;  Maacl\  I'raveU  on 

;  Tronson  { Barrocftuta  Bay) ;   Fiirtt, 

\ipel.    Japonals   (J(nw(juitre 

Pfitm  a  icr's     I  'ocn  h  ula  ri  um 

thfy    I'i^nwi,    1851    quoted  in 

'/itonaiu  Qu  i/*4  Ainuf't  jtp.  <i3S  to 

itn. 

iD  SIIAH,  see  Persian  kings. 
ITES,  the  modem  Assey.  See  Lebanon, 
'EL.  Sp,     Onudue. 

lA,  a  genua  oi*  niiddlc-flized  trees 
0,  oariacea,  grows  at  Dimb<x)la  and 
m  the  cenmU  province^  at  an  eleva- 
cmt  3,000  feet ;  O.  obliqiia,  Hf.  H.  T. 
[Galle  and  Ralnapoura  dii^tncttj,  at  nu 
^Tauon,  and  O.  zeylanica,  Blttmf,  in 
province,  at  an  eJcvatiun  of  2,000 
fed ;  wooda  unknown. — Thw.  En.  FL 
8. 

[RNTI,  Sp,     Sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

"SKO,  occupy  the  interior  of  Sakhalin 

con^t.     They  are  few  in  number, 

differs  from  lliat  of  tlie  Aiuo, 

inJing  tx>  Schrenck,  they  are  Tun^- 

Thcy  do  not  Hhave  the  head  but  allow 

to  fall  nver  the  shoulders,  or  tie  it  up 

which   bangs  down   bebind.     Their 

(plait  or  curl  the  hair,  and  according  to 

inso,  the  Japanese  traveller  are  very 

ing.     They  moreover  possess  the  art 

themselves  agreeable  to  tltc  male 

tbe  face  and  body,  and  comb  the 

^y  wear  large  ear-rings.  The  Orotako 

f^^-nnancnt  habitations  but  dwell  in 

the  Orochou  of  the   Upper  Amur. 

loaiAS  are  al^o  ftimilar,  and  arc  left 

when  the  owner  renjoves.     The  only 

Animal  of  tills  tribe  in  the  reindeer, 

ling  twelve  of  them  is  considered 

ideer  carry  burihena  or  draw  the 

■Rai'fngUius  JiuMtans  on  the  Amur, 

ILIO,  It.     Orisiduc. 
[£US,  see  Ya%'ana. 
iT,  EJfa.,  Fb. 

Cnuc.  Oi^erracnt, 

of  ArsfDu-,  H.»nsoli-y;Llb. 

xani  pf    „  Hartal, 

at  w  Orpimcnto, 

6p.  Auri'piguientum 

*of  a  heavy  liver-yellow  coloiir.  It  is 
lie  in  all  the  bazars  of  India  and  is 
n  the  Cliinefie  provinces  of  Ilonan, 
and  Kansu,  also  in  Cambodia.  It  ia 
t  paint,  alw  in  medicine. 
.(JLarles  Adam,  an  officer  of  tlic  Madras, 
erf  the  Kcyal.  Engineers  who  built  the 
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great  dams  or  anicut«  across  the  rivers  Godavcry 
and  Kistnah.  On  quitting  India  the  folluwing 
order  was  issued  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, April  25,  1871.  The  Uigbi  Honorable 
the  Governor  in  Council  desire-s  to  place  on 
record  an  exprcsaion  of  the  high  value  attached 
by  Government  to  the  services  rendered  to 
the  State  by  Colonel  Orr  during  an  honor- 
able career  of  about  40  yearn*  duration,  and 
especially  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  as 
a  talented  projector  and  able  and  enoxgetic 
executive  officer,  and  for  t)ie  laat  seven  years 
83  tlie  confidential  ad%-iser  and  organ  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  important  branch  of  tlie  public 
service  to  which  he  has  been  attached.  As  a 
principal  executive  officer  on  the  Irrigation 
Works  in  tlie  Gtwlavery  delta,  ami  as  the  de- 
signer and  coastructor  ttf  the  similar  works  iu 
the  Kistna  delta,  Colonel  Orr  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  nf  his  professional  ability, 
OKltiS  KOOT. 


UMul-xi*-d08un, 

Ah. 

Iris  de  florenco. 

Fb. 

Uiisul-ul-nuitiiuiiie, 

n 

V'iolen  wuraol. 

Obr. 

lans 

t> 

Ki«wTtuki-jar, 

IIl^'D. 

IVh-chL 
Klorentino  Iris, 

Cm>% 

ReK-hnnufBha, 

illKU. 

Ewn. 

Ipms, 

It. 

CtEflM, 

•t 

It. 
Lat. 


In  India,  an  excellent  kind  of  orris  root  ia 
sold  in  the  bazars  under  the  name  of  Beg- 
banafsha,  literally,  violet  root.  In  Europe, 
this  is  the  root  or  rhizome  of  the  Iria  floren- 
tina  :  and  of  tlie  German  and  pale  Turkey  iris 
obtained  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  tuberfiiw,  oblong,  about  an  inch 
thick,  white,  odour  like  that  of  violets,  taste 
when  dry,  bitter.  An  inferior  description  of 
orria  root  ia  imported  into  Bombay  from  tl»e 
Persian  Gulf,  which  is  procurable  iu  most 
hazars.  An  Iris  is  cultivated  in  India,  the 
root  of  which  are  used  as  the  orris  root.  Orris 
root  is  used  by  perfumers,  and  in  medicine. — 
0'57((7f///AH/'wy,  655. 

ORSEDUE. 

Khat<^r  ^uud, 

Orsidne, 

Manbeira  cold, 

Hutch  gold, 

Oripmu,  Fii. 

An  article  resembling  gold  leai',  made  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  and  largely  used  in  tinselling  dolls, 
toys,  images,  &c.  It  is  made  up  into  books, 
and  in  this  state  is  packed  iu  casks  and  cases 
for  exfiortation  from  Manheim  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  chietly  manufactured. — Faulkner, 

OKSKILLE,  Fn.,  Gim.     Orchitla  weed. 

U1:THANTUERA  VIMINEA,  Wijht, 
AiKxrynua  viininoa,  jyaii. 
Matti,  Bras,  j  [Anebor,  Tb.  Imbus. 

Mowa,  Tb.  Ijvtic^.  j  Khip,  Kip,  SiXD. 

A  twiggy  lealless  plant,  one  of  the  Ascle- 
piadeae,  nut  uncommon  about  Delhi,  and  some 
other  parts  Cis-Indus,  occasionally  in  the  Siva- 
lik  tract  and  Trans-Indus.  Dr.  Royle  found  it 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains.   It  attains  a  height  of  leu  Cccv,  miOl  va 
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Pu. 

Oliquant, 

Fb. 

Eko. 

Fitlergold, 

Gsu. 

».» 

Oriwllo, 

It. 

n 

Orupol, 

Sp. 

OBTHOFTEBA. 


OBTOLiK. 


Polyzoateria, 
Corytlift, 
Fam.    Mautidoc, 
Empusa, 


Hftrjiaxi  Serv, 

Scliizocei^iala,  &rv. 
Mantis,  Linn. 

Fa?n.  Phasmidw,  Serv, 
Acrophjila,  Gmy. 
Pliasmo,  LicM. 

Ambulatorla. 


Pscudophyllus,  4  tuborculAtaa,  Wettw. 
4|  incites  ;  o])aque  brown. 

Acanthodis  imperialism  Wh^    Aasam, 
4.j  inches ;  body  black. 

Acanthodis  donuvani,  Donov.    East  la* 
2|  female  3}  inches ;  brown. 

IMiylloptera   sanguinolenta,    We$tw. 
male  ex|)ansion  1^  inch,  feni.  2^  inch. 

V.  8.    uiaculata,    Tvestw.    Sumatra, 
wings  45  inctics. 

Phyllium IBig. 

Ftnii.  Gryllidae St^, 

Acheta Lntn. 

Platydactylufl BralL 

Steirodon Serv, 

Vhyllophonu T^unb. 

Acanthodis Serv. 

Phaneroptera... Serv. 

Phyiuateus Thunh. 

Truxalis LnoL 

Acridium Oeiffr. 

Another  arrangement  ia 

OnDEii  III— Orthoptera,  Oliver. 
Section  i — Cursoria. 

Family  1— Dlattid^  StepJU 
G'enwa— Kctobia,  BUftta. 
Section  li — Kapturia  (Family  2,  Maidin 
Section'm — Auibulatoria  (Family  3,ill 
Section  iv — Saltaturia. 

Family  4— Achetidaj,  Leatk 
Genera — Crryllotalpa,  Acheta. 

Family  5— Gryllidao,  Leaek 

GffncTrt— Ephippij;or,  Micropteryx,  3 

Moconema,  Pliaaconura,  DfCtieiu 

Family  6— LocustiU»,  teac- 

Genera — Locusta,     Podisma,    Qom] 

Tetrix. 

Doroplntys  angustata JaTB. 

„         arida       Malacca,  Sumal 

„         dt-aiccata Mala(»:a. 

Mantis  motallica        Sylliet,  East  In* 

Mastax  apicalia  SuniAtra. 

,.         guttata    „        Philip; 

„         vitrea      Java. 

Systella  lIoi>ei  Cliina. 

„  Kafflesti  Sumatra. 

ORTIIOTOMUS  LONGICAUDA, 
the  tailor-bird,  in  its  curioa^ly  £ishio: 
displays  nmrvcUous  skill  and  care,  it  is 
in  ilie  groves  and  gardctis  ol'  India-  T 
is  larger  and  has  a  longer  tail  than  tXi 
but  both  are  yt-llowiish  white  below  a 
ches;  female  2iinchos.  green  ahovo.     The  call  of  the   male 

wingwl         "*"''       ''''''*    nnhppmo.,  2h  mches;  I  ,^,,^,j,^  repetition  of  wheo-ti.and  the  in 

P.  Uit<>o  viride,  irestw.    Assam,  3  iuclics ;  wing-  I »»!  =1  ^^arden  vie  with  each  other, 
less  lutoous  grcon.  |      ORTOLAN. 

P.  curtii>es,    H'uttw,    IVnang,  4  inclua ;  bulT- 
brown. 

P.  filuui,  irWjr.  ■   Ponnng,  li^  inches  ;  filiform. 
P.  unifurino,  H'eatw.    Ponaug,  3^  iiulies ;  wing- 
less, cylindrical. 

P.  geniculofium,    Wvstw.    Penang,   3^    inches ; 
elongated,  cylindrical,  wingle:^. 
P.  do»»i>octum,  Ji'eetw,    Sylhet,  4|  inclies. 
P.  lacertinum,  We«tw.    Ajwam,  3>  inches. 

Soc  Saltatoriie. 
Am.  Gzyllidv,  Leach^  hi>cuHtari:o  LatreilU: 
phaaet^ytaM  perlaria,  Weatw,  Penang,  4  inches  ; 
^Boosgiey. 

"      Br^U,    Sumatra,  3-3 j  in- 


rcmarkable  for  the  Icugtli  and  tenacity  of 
its  fibres.  It  grows  luxuriantly  along  tlie 
foot  of  tlie  mountains  ;  and  its  long,  stratglit, 
leafless,  slender,  and  wand-like  sterna,  point  it 
out  as  seemingly  wcU-suitcd  for  ro|)e-making. 
The  fibres  are  well  fitted  for  cordage,  near 
Delhi,  afier  four  or  five  days  steeping,  ite  fibre 
is  extracted  for  making  rope.  In  Sind,  also,  it 
appears  to  be  this  plant  of  which  unstcepcd 
stalks  arc  made  into  ropes  for  Persian  wheels, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  durable,  as  they  <lo 
not  readily  rot  from  moisture. — Boyle  Ilima- 
latjan  Botany,  p,  274 ;  lioyles  Fib.  jd.  2>- 1306; 
Dr.  J,  L.  SteuHirty  m.d.,   Panjah  Plants* 

ORTUOCEUAS,  a  genus  of  molluscs:  mine- 
ralized Orthoceratites,  under  the  name  of  Sali- 
gramma,  are  worshipped  by  the  hiudoos.  See 
Saligramma. 

ORTIIOMASDES,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 
ORTHOPTERA,  Linn.,  an  order  of  insects, 
graas-hoppcrs,  crickets,  &c.  The  families  of  this 
order  of  insects  seem  to  liave  been  dilferently 
arrange<l  by  authors : 
JWm.    ForflcuUdco,  Sleph. 

Forftcula,  Ltnn. 

Fam.    Blattidae,      Steph. 

Paneflthia,  Serv. 

Burm. 

Serv. 

Leach. 

Bliff. 

Fam.    Phasniidse,  Phaama  eemiarmata,  Weatw. 

Himalaya,    2  inches ;   wingless,   dirty    brown 
colour. 

P.  bicoronata,  Wettw.  Himalaya,  2  inches; 
rusty  brown  colour. 

P.  graciosa,  U'cehc.  Penang,  SJ  inches ;  hca<l 
conical  above  crowue'l  with  long  ppines. 

Bacteria sonnentosa,  IVvstw.  Sylhet,  10^ inches; 
dirty  brown. 

B.  virgoa,  IVettw.  Sylhot,  6  inches;  reddish 
brown. 

Phoama  liilare,  IVcgfw.  Assam,  2^  inches ;  of  a 
fine  green  colour. 

P.  maculicoUis,  ire^tw.  Assam,  Sylhet,  male 
finches;  female  nearly  3  inches. 

P.  huftt,  TT^^^w.     Phihppines;  win;:leps,  brown. 

P.  meaoplatum,  Ji'ttiftr.  PhiIij»iMiuia,  '21  inclies; 
wingless,  brown  OTnnuluae  and  si.iu'd. 

P.  draconium,  lrtJi(H\    Philippine?,  male  H  in- 


■  9!>|dL 


Miliaria  pingi 


( >rtolano, 
Ofrsto  knou,Xi 
Tunliiio  biTlucc 
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EiulK;riza  ljortiil:uia,A,wi. 
„     bui'Iumuni,///|/iA. 
Ilortulanud,  O'lsncr. 

Gruonlieadi'd  Ituiiting,  V.ski. 
Gurtoii-ammer,  UiiU. 

Fi'U-ammer,  „ 

Jam-joh:iri,  Uixd. 

The  ortolan  of  Europe  U  occnsion: 
in  the  west  of  India.  In  Kuro^ic  t 
caught  in  great  numbers,  arc  taitcnw 
table  and  arc  considered  a  groat  delic 
India,  the  .-tocial  lark,  Calaudrulla  bn 
tyla,  and  the  l^yrrhukuda  grisea  arc  p 
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oKTors. 


ORTJKZYE. 


arw.  A  kinO  uf  lark  calleti  an  ortolan 
d    hy    I>r.    ITooker  abundant  in  tlie  ' 
district.     He  says   this   is   not,   how- 
ihe     Kujoj>oan  deJicacy  of  tlmt   name, 
li  a   intgratury  bird  ;  tlie  floc.kA  are  larpre, 
tg  birds  so  fat,  thai  tltcy  make  exoelieut 
fase.     At  this  time  they  worn  rapidly 
jviriag.    til  return  from  the  north  in  Sep- 
r. —  nonl-er$  Ifim.Jour.^  Vol.  i,  ;j.  998. 
TOSPA-VA,  the  Sanscrit  Unldhaathana,  i 
Red  with  the  Bala  ilisar  uf  Kabuh  ! 

-  :»  Tarfir  people  occupylnp-  a  poor 
'tinntry.  Altliaugh  the  Tartars  arc  ' 

11^  from  one  place  to  another,  | 
'  remain  within  the  iimita  oCj 
,'irn  idngiiom,  and  in  dependence  on  their  | 
iua»f<T,  ior  slavery  atill  exist-s   anion;?  the 
A  UribtM,  alihon^fh  in  a  very  mild  funn. 
ilia  ifi  divided  into  several  flovcrcigntics, 
t*£i  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  emperor 
ina*  though  their  relations  with  him  arc 
uncertain  and   fluctuating.     Sometimes 

-  if  he  liftd  no  ri^ht  to  displace  any 
('  or  king  ;  at  others,  na  if  his  will  i 

U-p^neHul  :  but  in  case  of  iJUspute  the 
ii,  in  fact,  willed  only  by  force.     In  the 
#lat«fl,  the  families  that  are   connected  ' 
lies  of  kindred  with  tlie  wvereign  cou- 
^   kind  of  nobility.     They  are  called  I 
tod  are  distingiiished  by  wearing  a  blue  I 
BieJr  caps,  and  it  is  from  umongst  them 
■chiefs  choose  their  niiniHters.     These 
Hy    tbree   in    number,   and    are    caUcd 
kliiktfii,  that  is  to  say,  "  men  who  held/'  | 
K  a  trinhol  of  this  dij^nity,  titcy  wear  a  ■ 
ii.    All  Tartars  who  do  not  belong,  with-  I 
f  degree,  to  ilie   princely  family,  are  in  i 
ive* — tlmt  is,  they  arc  absolutely  dcjteu-  ; 
Ml  tlie  will  of  their   mastor-S  but  their  | 
'  life  iS  precisely  the  same,  and  if  the  I 
»ra  ilic  tent  of  the  master,  he  never  | 
(tror  him  tlic  customary  courtesies  of  i 
uitJ    pij>es.     The    Mongols    murry 
ly,    undrr   the  altfu>lutc    authority    of 
it»,  and   the  atJair  is  settled   without 
tt  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  pcr- 
kci|>ally  ooncemod.     Tlie  girl  has  no 
on  the  contrniy,  it  in  the  younp  man 
oust  take   Oic  wedding  pf\  to  the  family  1 
future  wife ;  wedding  gift,  indeed,  it  can 
ly  be  called  ;  it  is  siniply  the  price  of  the  i 
lAd  tlita  expression  is  constantly  us©l  in  , 
'  '.he  trannaction  :     **  We  have  H-jld 
r  to  .«uch  a  family,"  they  will  say,  j 
1  i   *  in  bpinp  drawn  up,  they  I 
_  _l<:  and  raise  or  lower  the 
.  wiiuld  in  any  other  purcluise. 
'I   a^feetl  how   many   horses, 
lU  of  huitor,  pieces  of  stuff, 
vc,  ihoy  will  give,  the  tenns 
rBUan  dovu  before  witnenca,  aud  tlie  girl  \ 
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becomes  the  property  of  her  purchaser, 
plurality  of  wivea  is  not  opposed  eitlier  to  the 
law?i,  the  religious  faith,  or  the  customs  of  th»* 
country ;  but  the  first  wife  is  always  most 
re-siwctcil,  nnd  remains  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold. Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  this  practice  so  opposed  to  the  true 
happiness  of  families,  may  present  a  kind  of 
barrier  to  excessive  corruption  ;  for,  as  there 
are  immense  numbers  of  the  Lamas  on  whom 
ceUbacy  is  imposed,  many  disorders  would 
otherwise  result  from  the  multiplicity  of  young 
girls  that  would  be  left  without  support.  Divorce 
is  very  frequent  among  the  Tartars,  and  the 
husband  is  not  re<juired  to  assign  any  cause 
to  juslity  his  putting  away  his  wife,  but  simply 
takes  her  back  to  her  parents.  As  he  forfeits 
of  course,  in  such  a  case,  the  price  he  has  paid, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  parents  are  able 
to  make  a  profit  by  tlie  transaction,  by  selling 
tlie  same  article  twice  over.  The  women  iu 
Tartary  arc  not  kept  in  a  kind  of  imprisonment 
as  they  are  amongst  most  Asiatic  nations ;  but 
they  go  and  come  as  they  please,  take  rides  on 
horseback,  and  pay  visits  freely  from  tent  to 
tent.  Tliey  have  nothing  of  the  soft  aud  lan- 
guishing manners  of  the  Chinese  women;  r>n 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  appearance  nf  rigour 
and  independence  about  them,  which  barmon- 
ize.s  well  with  their  active  habits  and  nomadic 
life ;  and  this  effect  is  perhaps  assiste*!  by  the 
simple,  anil  somewhat  masculine  character  of 
their  dre?s — a  long  green  or  violet  robe,  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  a  sort  of  jacket 
or  waistcoat  over  it,  and  large  leather  boots. 
But  they  wear  also  on  their  hair  and  girdles 
omameiita  of  silver,  coral  or  heads. — Hue's 
RitolUciviiis  of  Jonnficij,  p.  113. 

ORTYGIS.  tlie  little  basUird  quail. 

ORUKZYE.  Their  country  extends  from 
the  Seimh  tract  (which  adjoins  the  Afrcedce 
hills)  round  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
Kohat  district,  and  then  nearly  onward  to  the 
top  of  the  Meeranzye  valley  (which  belongs  to 
Kohal)  till  it  joins  the  country  of  the  Zymoosht 
Alfghans.  The  tribe  is  one  of  the  largtat  on  the 
N.  W.  trrmtier,  and  numbers  20,000  fighting- 
men,  most  of  whom  are  good  hill  soldiers.  The 
Orukzye  hilla  stretch  a  long  distance  to  the 
west.  In  the  interior  nf  these  hills,  there  is 
the  cool  table-land  of  Tcrah,  where  the  clans- 
men resort  in  the  summer  with  their  cattle, 
and  in  the  winter  return  to  the  pasturage 
ground.^  of  the  lower  ranges  near  the  Briiisli 
tVoniicr.  The  sections  of  the  tribe  that  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  British  are  the  Shck- 
han,  the  Mishtee,  and  the  Raahcuhklud.  The 
portions  of  the  Kohat  district  adjoining  the 
Urukzyc  hilU  arc  thcsub-divi.sionsof  Samilsiye, 
Ilungno  and  Meeraiuve.  Vp  to  the  year  ISofi, 
tliia  tribe,  though  occasionally  committing  ^>ett^ 
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ORYZA  SATIVA. 


ORT2A  SATIVA. 


^epredatioa^,  ant]  knmrn  to  be  capable  of  tnifl-    a<I}\CTiTi»  to  tbe  seed  ;  ^Urnen*  six,  a: 


I 


chief,  if  so  inclined,  gave  no  positive  trouble. 

The    Zyniooght   Aff)rlian3   art    a    smtill,   but 

bravo  tribe,  numbering  about  5,000   figblinj!- 

men,  Mmc  of  whnni  an?  woU-moTint<Hl.     'Vlwy 

inhabit  a  vaJley  lending  from  wesfcm  Meeran- 

sryc  onward,  toward4  the  crest  of  a  range  called 

the  '*  Powar  Kntlml."     Their  country  of  right 

belongs  to  the   Cabul  kinpdoin.     They   were 

usually  reaily  to  combine  for  mifichtef  with  the  I  common    rice,    O.    sativa,    unlike  msot 

Tooroo  and  OrnVzyc,  and  to   threaten   Mwran-    cultivated  grains,  is  still  fouml  in  3  vnU] 

zyc ;  thoy  hold  some  land  in  the  plairw,  which  |  in  and  about  the  borders  of  lakes  in  the 


two.      Dr.  Roxburgh  dt^criliCT  two  specie 
O.  saliva,  dislingui^^hed  by  its  diffuse 
the  otlier,  O.  cwarctata.  has  the  pai 
tracted,  the   valvuleta  of  the  calyx 
and  the  leaves  culm-chwping.     Tl;* 
a  native  of  the  delta  of  theGangM. 
discovered  there  by  Dr.  Kuohanan  m  ii^'j>,i 
was  not  found  to  be  applied  to  any  uic. 


holding  atFordd  some  plfdgc  tliT  their  good  bo- 
havioup.     Sf:;c  Khybop. 

ORUPU-LINGI  MARAM, Ma T.rat.  A  Mala- 
bar tree  that  grows  to  about  twelve  feet  high, 
aud  ten  inches  in  diameter:   it  is  very  clnsc- 

Lino<l  and  durable. — ^y^,  ForesU  of  Mala- 
\r  and  Vunara, 

ORPS,  see  Osiris  Kartikcya. 

ORYZA  SATIVA,  L.     In  husk  or  growing. 


Phao, 

Bitxo- 

radt,in  th4>  straw 

,  Maur. 

S«-ba. 

fiuiui. 

Itubah  in  bunk, 

II 

Tau, 

Cms. 

Puiem, 

Malrai.. 

Chuwtilf 

DUK. 

Nt^llii,  Arisi, 

Tam. 

Rice  plant. 

F.M.1. 

Rium, 

Tm.. 

CbawuU 

Hind. 

N'i^-ari  dhanyuiuu. 

uri,  Ti». 

Its  grain 

in  bask. 

Uhan,  Ittico., 

l>UJt.,HlMt. 

Cbliona, 

raHJAH. 

raUf, 

Hiw. 

Notlu, 

Tax. 

Gttbftb, 

MlLAT. 

rdlu,  Trlu, 

a>j.. 

Tl»e  grain 

hu<*ked. 

Axur, 

AB. 

Vflrietiw, 

KAxa. 

IM«ne«, 

Bkx«. 

Tamtpolu, 

SA.XS. 

Saba, 

BritM. 

Arunm, 

II 

Kholta, 

(A.V. 

l>banTn, 

»• 

Knnjf'Tui,  Mt, 

Chin. 

rnncK), 

tt 

CbawDl,        Orx.,  !1jxi>. 

Ashoovrihi, 

„ 

Aroos  Ooor, 

EOTPT. 

S-ri, 

StMl. 

Rice, 

Esfl. 

Wee, 

Si.Hnn. 

•Ui? 

Jhulcm. 

Arfei,  Nelloo, 

Tah. 

Uoin. 

Ka»u. 

UivaiD, 

Tki- 

T»ni, 

ft 

CliRni, 

■1 

Briia, 

Ma!^T. 

itori. 

(1 

Ari,  Ami, 

Mai-kii.. 

Onrtoo, 

>i 

Pft^en, 

„ 

Mattakamlu, 

tt 

Birinj ;  Shali, 

I'HRV 

Nt«T(iri-<lbatiyamu,     „ 

The  Oryxa  genus  of  plants  belonga  to  the 
natural  order  of  Gra&scjt.  It  is  the  name  by 
which  rice  waa  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Konianfl,  and  which  ha^  been  adopted  by 
botjinipts  as  the  generic  name  of  the  plant 
yielding  that  valuable  grain.  The  Greek  name 
woulrl  appear  to  be  derived  from  tlie  Arabic 
Aruz,  and  this  w  allied  to  Uri,  the  Telinga 
name  of  cultivated  .wrts ;  but  the  Sanscrit 
names  are  Unno,  Dhanya,  and  VrUii ;  tlie  wild 
kind  being  called  Nivara,  while  that  of  the 
great  tanks  is  called  Arizee  in  the  Tamil  Jan- 
gtittge.  The  F.un)pean  name*  are  evidenily  all 
Ocrived  from  iJie  saiue  sources,  but  the  name 
Paddy  is  applied  to  the  rice  in  it«  natural 
gtftto,  or  before  bein^;  fiepamtcd  from  the  husk. 

\e  natives  oP  India  call  it  I>han  in  this  state, 

roll  as  the  plant,  and  the  rice  itself  ia  called 

n1.     The  genus  Oryza  has  two  glumes 

^le  flower;  palese  two,  nearly  cqiml, 
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mundry  Circai'S  of  the  pcuin.*iila,  tlimrlt 
cultivated,   because   the   [>r«]ucf 
small  compared  with   that  of  tli 
cultivatinn.     The  composition  per  iw 
several  rices  was  as  under: 
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Mni.s.t)uv»,  13*.V) 

Nitri>if(»mMi.":  mattur,  7"4I 
8urchy  mn««*r,  7*'10 
I'ully  oroilr  inattor,  0'40 
Miiiontl  cotiHtitiiLmt^ 

(Asli.)  O-SO      VZi      0-M 

In  the  Kast  Indies,  rice  I?  a'»ed  for 
man,  beast,  and  bird  ;  for  the   m:* 
starch,  and  the  distillation  of  «*piri    . 
varieties  nm  ai  numerous  aa  itA  use*.  Thai 
in  several  provinces   three  distinct  ctopi; 
first,  groivn  on   somewhat  high  ground,  i» 
early  crop,  sown  for  the  most  part  in 
reaped  in  August  and   Scptcmbt^r. 
mese  rocognizo  nearly  a  hundreil 
rice,  but   their  principal  tlistinctionji  betfl 
the  ditlercnt  kinds  arc,  the  hard  grain  rio|| 
grain  rice,  glutinous  rice.  1 

The  '  Natsung*  rice  of  Burmali  is  di*^ 
est  grain,  and  \h  the  rice  prinr-.ijuilly  *«i 
to  Kurope.     The  *  Mccdo'  is  tli>' 
soft  grain  varictiefl.     It  is  murh    , 
the  Burmese  to  the  hard-grained  '^ 
certainly  superior  in  taste  when 
the  hard-grained  rice  is  chiefly  p  r.  t  I'^l 
the  merchants  for  export,  m  it  kkvp«  kl 
aud  the  soft-grained  rico  w  too  mucli 
by  European  machinery  in  cleaning, 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  tiiis  \agt 
appear*  to  have  been  overcomo,  and  a 
demand  is  consequently  dprini-'ius  up 

*  Mccdo'  rice  for  llic  markets  of  for- 
The    *  Koung-nyeeu,'  or    hill   t 

*  glutinous'  rice  by  Eur*'i>eaii!*,  fr 
perty  it  possesses,  when  c«w)ked,  of 
adhering  in  a  thick  f^lutiimus  mav.     h  *»  t 
chief  article  of  foo*!  with    the  KarcTi  amM 
hill  tribes,  but  is  not  nitirh  eaten  ! 
tants  of  the  low  swampy  plains,  wij; 
mon  rice  Is  grown.  J 

Very  many  varieties  of  rice  nst  gnfW 
Oudh.     A   heavy   soil   and    plenty  of  *■ 
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OaTZA  S\TIVA. 


OSCILLATOKlA  KUBEyCENS. 


ilie^l.  Tlirje  arc  6ve  kinds  which 
^I^  among  Uie  best.  '  Mihce'  and 
Are  ibreiaoec.  Tbc  peculiarity  in  the 
of  tlicse  two  kinds  is,  that  they 
^nnsplanted  and  |tJace<I  itbout  5  inches 
ift.  And,  by  this  method,  il*  tl»c  soil  is 
id,  (hey  gmw  lo  the  height  of  an  ordinarj'- 
l^ouui,  and  produce  a  much  larger  rpian- 
^kn  if  otltcxwi^k:  treated.  Tho  tKlour  and 
IKr  nf  these  two  kind^,  when  co<^kcd,  arc 
j^ecinr  to  thiwc  of  any  other  kiiitl.  They 
6  otlji  med  by  thofte  who  can  atford  to  buy 
tan.  \s  ihr  bbour  ia  cultivutia^  tlicm»  is 
I  llie  oilier  sortj,  the  three  other 
aioh  art!   considered   good  are   tlie 

,*  the  • 'and the  '  Pliwl-liirinj.' 

fewwn  broad-cast  in  June,  and  lell  so, 

ry  are  Uju  kijula  mostly  used  by  natives. 

two  tuentioutd,  wJicn  new,  »oll  for  lU 

awn   [icr   rupee,  and  buuouie   dearer 

as  iliey  become  older.     Tlio  other 

iiui«  sell  for  about  19  ^\xts  per  rupee, 

dearer  if  older.  Sumc  consider  'I'hool- 

tlhe  best,  as  it  awelk  In  boUing,  and  has 

le  oduur. 

the  soil  is  low  and  good,   and   water 

lhr»uiriiont   the     Panjub,    e*i>eci- 

thtt  upper  pnrt  of  tlie  dulhmdur   Doah 

l^wu»     Il   19  sho  abundantly  grown 

the  Siwalik  tnict  and  up  tlic  valley^* 

on  ia  phiecA  of  tI,UO0,  or  even 

feet.     In  Poihawur  the  rarieliea 

are  called  dmha,  shu^ha,  safranl,  jyot- 

eri,  and  tukh,  ur   coarse  nee.     The 

iecinft  jTrown  may  however  he  stattid. 

thoat  the  hn^kiscallcd  brlnjorchawal ; 

y  or  uniiii^ked  hco  is  culled  clihona 

i),  or  dhaD  (llindustani).     la  tlieplain 

^ttt  "WTMfl  rice    commojily  gntwn   ii* 

1  rices   met   witii   iu    thn 

third  quality,  are  Wganu 

a  fourth  class,  ia  the 

^'  Mtlii,  also  "aharbati" 

wa  i.ii  ;  liiiM  IS  inferior. 

V?.  :»•  rifc  in  extcuftivelygrown  in  the  wet 

'.'  ilie  caimis  of  the  nvew  Cau- 

XL4iuively,  Lutchiuan  Tertu,  and 

or  foudtjiin  head* — and 

-tr  aud  Aiitagrani  di\'isions 

0  lavgc"4i  i^ruduce  of  pad- 

"III  tjiie  part  ol'  Mysore  to 

lo  ihe  Ni'ilglu^rries,  and  a 

'  'H  from  N'ugpiir  aud 

'lutol'the  territories. 

r  pad'ly,  lis  1    Dod- 

ra,  3  K-Jinw,  4  LVhI- 

t-ti,   *i   V'ul    iLijanna,   7  Marahe 

rajfi  »Jcl-lU  I*  Kn--jlina  nlla.  lH  Ka- 

no,  ]  1  Jopn^rc  Sciuba,  1-  .Sitlabbtjgani, 

KvUtfy  14  Valak-ki  Kajuiui,  and  dilVcr- 

liidreit   oluiust  every  Tiliugc   in 


India  haji  a  variety  of  tliis  grain  peculiar  to  the 
lucaJity.  The  ryuts  do  not  try  to  pre3er\'c  paddy 
lor  a  length  of  time,  as  it  rapidly  loses  ia 
weight. 

The  nrdcut  spirits  prepared  from  rice  axe 
called 

Jat. 


Arruk, 

Batavu. 

Rij. 

Avfi, 

iiUKM. 

Tunprt, 

.\fandrin. 

Chim. 

SicUi'W, 

Paniz, 

CoitKA. 

Pbaur, 

Saki, 

Ji.VMi. 

Lju, 

NapAt. 

StAJI. 

The  No  or  glutinous  rice  of  Chiua  contains 
much  dcxtriue  and  is  rounder  in  the  grain: 
the  best  of  the  Chinese  glutinous  rice  of  China 
is  frmu  Kianjr-su;  it  is  preferred  for  makiug 
congee,  dumjiUngs,  wine,  but  Is  not  so  digesti- 
ble as  common  rice.  Uicc  is  the  food  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  human  race.  The  iu- 
habitants  of  N.  and  8.  America,  on  tlie  S.  of 
Europe,  of  N.  Africa,  ot'  the  south  and  east  of 
As'ia,  all  largely  use  it.  It  is  the  most  cosily 
digeatiblo  of  all  vegetable  substances,  but  iu 
bulk  is  objectionable. — Smit?*^  Aitali^^  p,  217; 
/>r.  J.  L,  SUivfirtj  Fanjtth  Piantn^p.  -57:  A>w- 
f/r»  hnml-book',  pjt,  250-51 ;  Mn»/rit4t  KfUibi^ 
tion  JttritB  RiSpoHs  ;  Gatahnjiie  Kvhibiiion  of 
li<62  ;  Simmomh.     See  Rice. 

OSA,  Tkl.  a  luedicinal  herb,  jtrobably 
Vasa  fpr  Acorus  culanius. — lit,,  140. 

UbACCA.  sec  Kio. 

OSAKA  REWAND.  In  Tibet,  extract  of 
Rhurbarb,  i.  «.,  Lit.  Kbubarb  juice,  lu  India, 
Gamboge. 

OSUkCKIA.  A  pretty  species  of  osbeckia 
having  tlic  stamen.*  oU  of  equal  length,  is  in 
flower  on  the  Maulnmin  hills  in  August,  l)r. 
Wight  gives  O.  asperu,  lilnmr^O.  gurdncrina, 
().  hUpidissima,  ().  loAclienaultiana,  O.  trun- 
cata,  O.  virgAta,  O.  wightiana. 

OSHl'XKIA  ASPKiiA,   BUnxf. 
Osbvokia  claucik,      Jienth.  I  Ueliisloma  usuorutu,  Lhm.t 

Clioto-phutika,        Csyo.  |  Knat  katili,  Mauuu 

OS15ECKIA   GLAUCA,    Jicntk.      Syii.   of 
Obeclda  aspera,  Blume, 
O.SCAN,  see  India. 

0SCIL1.AR)RIARUBESCENS,  M.  Ehren- 
berg, , while  navigaiing  the  Red  Sea,  obscn'cd 
Uiat  the  occasiunal  red  colour  of  its  waters  was 
owing  to  enormuus  quantities  of  a  new  animal, 
which  has  reoeived  the  nan»e  of  Oscillatoria 
rtd>escens,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  wliut  ILiHer  has  described  as  a  purple 
conferva  swimming  in  water;  Dr.  Hunar,  in 
his  work  eulille'l  "  The  Desert  of  Sinai," 
records  : — "  Bine  I  have  called  the  ^a  ;  yet  not 
strictly  so,  save  in  llie  far  distance.  It  is 
neither  a  red  nor  a  blue  sea,  but  emphati- 
cally green, — yes,  green  of  the  mcwt  brilliant 
kind  I  ever  saw.  This,  hu  :i'lU,  is  jiroducftl 
by  the  immense  tracts  of  shallow  water,  with 
yellow  saud  beneath,  wluch  always   gfvcs  thia 
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OSHTBRANRE. 


06IRIS. 


c*i!our  to  the 


the  absence  of  I  flatory.     Tliey  dwell  chicHy  in  ihc 


even  in  tne  aosence 
verdure  on  the  shore  or  sca-wee<l3  beuealh. 
The  blue  of  t. lie  sky  and  the  yollow  of  the  sands 
meeting  and  intermiugliiig  in  llie  water,  I'onu 
the  (ireen  of  the  sea  ;  ihc  water  being  the  me- 
dium in  which  the  mixing  or  fui»ing  of  the 
colourH  takes  place."     It  ia,  however,  aUo  hui>- 

pmed  to  be  from  theTrichcxJeainiuui  erytliraum,  '  witli  the  Kusraneo.     The  quarrel  wm,  \m 
a  filamentous  alga,  that  ihu  Red  Sea  is  imagined  '  com]j<x»ed   by  Major  Edwardes  before  m 

have   obtaiiied    its  name.     It  is  described  as    lion.     Hut  sulatHjucntly  thoy  never  sign 

a  blood-red  colour,  ol\en  covers  large  areaa, 


iire  so  frir  independent ;  but  many  of  tha 
flCi49  and  cultivate  lands  in  the  pUinii 
foot  of  tliu  hills,  and  consei:iUL'nt!y  i 
British  territory.  Betbrcann^rxatiim  Eiirj 
to  be  quite  as  violent  as  their  neigUl>oun, 
cially  during  the  continuance  of  a  dodly 


and  appeors  and  disappears  somewhat  capri- 
ciously. It  Ins  as  svnonym  T.  elirenbergii.  T. 
hindsii,  also  of  a  blood-rcd  colour,  baa  been 
found  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America  under 
tlie  microscope.  The  Trichodesmium  seems 
like  sheaves  of  minute  fibres.  Dr.  Collingwood 
however  mentions  that  he  liad  ncvi^r  seen  red 
Trichodesmium,  or  any  tint  of  red.  He  bad 
seen  it  yellowish  brown.  He  had  seen  the  Indian 
ocean  red  from  myriad.i  of  minute  red  Crustacea, 
and  in  the  Fonnosa  channel  from  red  gelati- 
nous worms,  out  never  by  Trichodesmium. — 
VoUintjwowi,  Naturalist, 

OSKILLE  oi'  Mauritius,  Hibtsciis  sabda- 
riila,  Linn. 

O-SE-TA-OUR-HAN.  see  Kazan. 

OSHA,  Hind.     Sierculia  villosa. 

OSHAK,  1'ers.     Dorema  amnioniucum. 

O'SHACGHXE.SSY,  Sir  WUliam,  m.d.,  a 
medical  officer  of  tbe  Bengal  Army,  who 
introduced  the  electric  telegmph  into  India. 
Author  of  tl*e  Bengal  Dispensatory,  Calcutta, 
1842.  Explosion  of  gujii»uwder  un<ler  waler 
by  galvanic  battery,  in  Bl.  As.  Tran^i.,  iHIiD, 
vol.  viii,  p.  851.  I*rc|taration  gf  Ganja,  &o.  ; 
Ibid,  732,  83H.  Communioation  of  telegraphic 
signals,  &c.  Ibid,  714.  Ktl'ccts  of  sea-water  on 
iron.  Ibid,  1&43,  vol.  xii,  i«in  !i,  Ru[>orl  on  the 

tablialiment  of  the  electric  telegraph.  l*am- 

Jot,  Calcutta,  1852,  j»uhlished  by  Govern- 
ment. It  is  to  his  high  inteUect  alone  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  ininiductiou  into  India  of 
telegraphic  c<immtaiicalion. 

OSHKK  NAl'L\  Malat.  Tragulus  javani- 
cus,  Pnttas. 

O.S!!OKO,  Uru-  A  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
Gumsurof  extreme  height  50  feet,  circumference 
3  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  lo  the  inter- 
section of  U»e  first  branch,  8  feet.  Scarce  in 
Gumsur,  but  abounds  in  B*»dugoda,  wliere  it  is 
burnt  for  tlrcwood.  The  flowers  aie  olTered  at 
the  shrines  of  the  hlndoo  divinities-  The  bark 
U   used   medicinally,   in   diarrha'a. —  CojtUiin 

OSHTKKANEE.     Souib  of  the  Sheoranee 

lill«,  on   the   coutf'rminMiis  ^f  the   Dehra   Ish- 

KhrtTi   nnd  Dehra  Gluoiee  Khan  dij^tricts, 

small   I'alhan   tribe  of  Uslite- 

.    .Lig  about   l,iiOO    fighting-men. 

t  uid  pitgnaooiu,  but  not  pre-  1 


Uierastlvcs  by  attacks  on  British  (ul^ 
niids  on  property,  and  have  evinced  Rgifl 
friendly  di«)j>osition.  On  the  border  « 
Oshtrranee  hills,  and  nefirly  opj" 
Kuttch  Khan,  is  the  Vooch  ot  - 
faced  by  the  British  out-posts  of  l*ouls| 
and  Vfhnn.  This  jniiut  is  of  iHjme  tocngj 
fal  im|«>rtiince,  as  constituting  the  tioai 
line  beiwern  tlie  Patiian  and  B(U*:itti  \ 
The  Belooch  tribes  extend  along  the  Ion 
of  the  Dcrujat  frontier.  They  arc  \em  w 
and  inturetiting,  but  even  more  predalmy. 
Pathans  are  almost  entirely  independent 
of  tlicm  arc  British  subjects.  Tbe  kcul< 
ters  of  lielooch  tribes  and  the  m.!  — 
flansmen  are  generally  in  the  ind- 
beyond  tlie  British  teiritory,  tbe  tM.)Uiulii] 
of  which  nuis  along  the  biLge  ;  but  a  lai]^ 
ber  of  each  tribe  also  hoM  hinds  in  thi 
and  arc  British  subjectit.  All  the  trib 
at  feud  with  "each  other;  they  not  onl 
in  the  hills,  but  tbey  carry  tLeir  c 
into  the  plains  ;  they  attack  all  villages 
plains,  except  those  belonging  to  tha. 
tribe.  The  men  of  the  plains  usuaQj! 
tlie  attacks  with  spirit  at  the  time,  bu 
uxe  not  allowed  bo  retaliate  ai^erwards  ■ 
used  to  do  under  tlie  Sikh  rule,  and  i 
would  do  still,  were  they  not  prevented 
British  government.  It  is  to  guard  Bnl 
luges  and  [ic^iple  from  their  constant  ag| 
that  tbe  strong  cordon  of  nuLitary  pa 
been  fixed  along  the  baac  of  tiie  Sulci 
range.  Raids  and  forays  are  not,  h 
entirely  repressed,  and  even  the  |»of«t!iaf 
times  attacked.     The  man 

50, 100,200,300,occaHinn;»i  

They  arc  oi\cn  mounted  and  will  1^1 
pursued  tor  15,  20  and  even  30  nulJ^ 
of  tbe  viUiiges  and  much  of  the  cultin 
close  to  the  bills  and  in  front  of  tbe  | 
tliat  the  plunderers  ran,  in  the  flluiita 
carry  olT  their  booty  to  tbe  hills  bd 
detachment  comes. — KfConU  of  (jttvtnk 
India. 

OSIUDEESHA,  Sax»  ,  frxan 
medicine,  and  eeaba,  a  lord. 

OS  11  CM.  see  Kattywar. 

OSIK.  Hl:^o.,  Him*.  Andrppt>gon 

OSlRIS,  a  god  of  the  ancient 
According  to  some  autliors,  AmuDi 
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muie  *pint:  i'hiliali,  ilip  cr».^ntivc '  great   luminaries,  of  which  Osins  and  Isis,  (in 
e  cvjinxluctive  [K»ver ;  Tlmtli,  |  one  of  htr   I'ormsJ  were   tbo   persomlied  rcpre- 
oct»    and   Osiris,    the  Ootid-   scnUitions.     Plutarch  makes   Osiris   la  -sif^nify 
ere    all  one   aud    the    same    the  active  principle  or  the  most  holy  Being  ; 
rsliip  waa  tho  oldest  and  most  ,  Isis,  Uie  wiwluni  or  rule  of  his  operation;  Onia, 
rV  ■    •  111  r("Ii^;ion,  Osiris  was  ;  the  first  pnxlnction   of  his  pi:»wer,  the  model  or 
'  n  of  divine  poodncss.  >  plan  by  which  he   pnxlnccd  every  Uiiiig,  or  the 
vi  111''  i-.gypliana  wa**  also  styled  ^  anhetypeof  the  world.    The  altrihutcs  uf  Osiris, 
Sirivia,  al*:>  Bacchus.     Every  g^xtd  I  under  his  several  forms,  corre^jxmd  with  those  of 
dead,  in   some   manner  took  upon  |  Jupiter,  Sol,  Bacclius,  Pluto,  Oceanua,  &c.   He 
rhfim«*T*»r   of  0«iri».     Many  eiiiea    will  accordingly  nMimilaio  with  the  hindoo  god 
Ilia  hurial-place,  [  Siva  in  hh  nmjt'.-lic  and  vindictive  characters, 
I  ■■  >,  and  Taposirii.  |  as  well  a^  with  Yania,  with  Indi-a.  Kama,  and 

Hjft  bccnnie  united  to  Pthali,  and  i  Vanina.  'Hie  goddess  Isis  (called  also  Isha,  the 
^H"«okar-<.»iri!$:  andalM)  to  the  bull  woman)  is  termed  the  motlier  of  the  gods,  and 
^B  became  Osiri^-apis  or  Scrapie},  ;  like  the  hindo<j  Purvati  (Bliavani  or  Durga),  the 
IBRrards  tlie  chief  yud  of  Kg^vpt.  |  goddess  of  a  thous;md  names.  The  Greek  and 
lieen  and  sister,  held  rank  before  Roman  writers  make  her  the  same  as  Juno,  Mi- 
ic  favourite  divinity  of  the  ncrva,  Diana,  Proc»erpinc,  Venas,  Ceres,  Hecate, 
d  llie  charactera  of  all  jjod-  |  &c.,  &c.  She  thus  corresjwnds  with  the  three 
She  wiw  somotiraca  the  great  sacti  of  the  hindoo  triad.  As  the  un- 
kettmes  the  queen  of  heaven,  some-  armed  Minerva,  she  is  tlie  goddess  Suraswati ; 
iCf  the  goddesti  of  enchantments,  as  Ceres  and  Venus  she  is  tlie  hindoo  Lakshmi, 
wn  had  a  hawk's  head  and  wears  the  gixldess  oi'  fecundity  and  beauty  ;  as  the 
llie  aren^r  of  his  father's  j  Olympian  Juno,  she  is  the  mountain-lwrn  god 
letimes  appears  with  the  '  desa,  Parvati ;  oa  Vc*sta  or  Oybelc,  she  is  Blia- 
vani, as  Bellona,  Durga,  and  as  Hecate  and  Pros- 
pcrine,  the  tcrrifir  and  sanguinary  Kali,  under 
her  nuniernus  vindictive  and  destructive  torms. 
Urus,  or  llurus,  is  tlie  emblem  of  light,  whose 
parent  is  the  ^lar  orb.  He  Ls  thus  tlic  son 
Osiris  ;  and,  as  hght,  flows  through  all  ether  or 
on  is  in  form  of  a  she-bear  or  hip-  j  space  of  lais.  He  is  the  Koman  Cupid,  and,  as 
walking  on  its  hind  tegs.  He  was  '  such,  may  he  compared  with  tlic  beauteo 
of  evil,  and  he  killed  his  brother  Camadeva,  the  hind(Ni  grid  of  love, 
htliys  wiis  the  sister  and  companion*!  Osiris  was  idcntifled  with  the  sun  and  Isi 
this  6imily  the  trinity  is  i»omctimc8  i  with  the  moon.  The  conquests  of  tht  Herculcf 
and  Ncphthys.  I  Bclus  of  Cicero,  who  is  supposed  to  be  tJic  Osir 

rtrlfTion  of  the  K^n'p^ians  was,  no    *'*''^^   invaded    India,   extended  only  up  to  tlie 
Tiiis symbol  tlioy  per^mi-    Indus.— /mwr'.i.V<£yftn/«',»/»n?  1 80S ;  >7(«r;»<« 
,   and    endowed    with  the    ^H^orif  of  Ktpjpt,  Vol.  i,  />.  101  ;    V^.p^r  and 

25o« 


vxn  n 
H^th 


: 


R8  Horus-lta,  or  Arooris,  the 
he  is  not  then  tlie  son  of  Ihis. 
Iftther  son  Arruhis,  with  a  jackal's 
t  office  was  tu  lay  out  the  dead  body 
B  it  into  a  mummy.  He  was  wor- 
ticularly  by  Ombti«.     The  wicked 


1,  />.  101  ; 

!  a  dcitv,  pcisicssing,  at  the    ^««'"'   -^/.V/*' ;    <^o^'   -V^'^'-    -'^'"''•^  P 

_  _  aaJ  appetites  of  humanity.    ^*^^  ^^^-  Bacchus,  India,  Kali,  Punuias. 
!T  personification  was  necessarily  in-  >      OSMAN-KHEYL.     Towanls  the  lower  ex 
id  worshipped,  as   the  gotldeas.  or   tn-mity  of  the  Swat  valley,  a  fiormidahlc  range 
r&,  from   wlumi,  by  the  fccundiiting  I  nf  hilU  bounding  the  valley    run*    ll-r   man 

Kir  orb,  everything    jxni^essing  |  milea  from  cast   to  west,  nearly  f>anillel  to  the 
vegetable  lite   wa<  produced.  ;  British  frontier  ;  and  at  the  easteru  extremity 
rd  perAonitied  deity,  typical  of   uf    this    range   sti»i<ls    tlie    Mora    mountain, 
of  the  power  and  energy  of  both,  ^  Between  this  range  and  the  frontier,  however, 
It  enihhinof  the  solar  hody  ;    intervene    two   tracts,    named    I4;«ueezye    ant 
arthcr.  the  natural  parent   lower  Usman-kheyl,  both  <juasi  dependencies 
t'  ;Ue  univeree,   comprehending  and    Swat.       The  best  of  tlie  paascs  leading  into] 
lite   whole  creation  ;   and   Orm  or   Swat  is  one  named  MidJakund,  which  oftenff] 
light(u.-iual!y  described  as    from  Rancczye.     A   little  furtlicr   to  the   easi- 
ng   Iwtwccn    Osiris    and    wan.1  oi  lianeezye,  also,  there  are  some   pa»cs, 
le   Uiree  great  deities  of  the  Egyp-    leading  into  the  l^oondkhor  valley,  Mhich  be- 
logy.  who  liavp   radiated,   like  the  ,  longs  to  Britbh  Kusufzye.     These  latter  passes 
I,  iaio   a   multiplicity  of  forms  and  .  arc   not  available   for  parage  trom  Swat  to] 
ts  aa  their   variotis  attributes  were!  British  territory,  be<'axise  leading  into  IxKmd- 
:  according  vo  the  motioua  of  the  two  '  klior,  they  can  be  slopped  by  any  \^y^ii^ 
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OSTIAK. 


OTAIIEITE  GOOSEBXBB1 


Tlie  passes  via  Kiincezyc  and  0»-  !  tations  in  the  wuxxla 
niiui-kln')'l,  il'  the  tio<ii)!(.'  of  thoi^e  tratU  lu-corti  |  They  luait  the  tiao,  anil  f>ay  a  fixed 
a  pa-ssagu,  load    diniight  on     to    the     liritinh  j  the  skins  of  this  animal.     The  Osliakl 
plains  of  llimhtnugjjiir.     Above  the  I^oondkhor  '  aa  a   crime   to   marry  a  woman  uf 
valJcy,  jast  heyond  the   Kriiinh  frontier,  ia  the    family  or  even  of  the  same  n^me. 
strong  xilhige  of  I'ullee.     TliC  sub-divi:jionif  of  cudtom  prevails  among  the  Cj 
the  I'lahawiir  iU:strict,  a4ljcMning  tlic  Iribca  above  '  Samoyeds. — i^taHtUona  yarrative^ 
described,  are  Loondkhor  or  north-west  corner    rnlUis^     Vol,    iv,  ^.    JlO;      Lubf/v 
of  Eusufzye,  and  tlien  Hiuhtnuggur.    Raneczyc    of  Civil,^  p,  97. 


and  Ijowcr  Osman-kheyl  trihta,  are  subordinate 
to  Swat, 

OSMAN,  ace  Kajar,  Othman. 

OSMAXLl  TCRKS,  see  Mesopotamia. 

OSMKLIA  jrardneri,   Thu; 

L'adearia  iuuuLii1aUi»  <V*irt/nfr*»  MSS, 

A  mixlerau^-sized  tree  of  the  Central  Pro- 


OSTKAS,  Sp.     0}-8ter. 
OSTKEA,  see  I'ecteu  jpondyloidcum. 
OSTkK.K,  L.\T.     Oysters. 
OSTKKH. 


Thnr-ud-juoal, 
Autruch«, 


Ah. 
Fa. 


Strutjuo  latneln^J 
Sbutr-marsh. 


'J'his  ia  the  only  species  of 


vinco  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000    it   itdial)ita   Central  and  So 


feet. — Thtvaiics'  Ennimratio    PUuttarum  Zeif- 
hniar,  Part  i,  /*,  20. 

OSMKXICTIS  KUSCA,  Gmi/,  Unacancri- 
vorn,  Hotf.,  BUj. 

O.SMUi\DACE-'E,  iZ.  Br.  An  order  of 
jitunta  compriaing  1,  geo*,  4.  ap.,  viz.  4,  I^ygo- 
dium. 

USPANAH,  HiXD.,  PoBHTU,  Iron. 
OSPKEY,  Pttndion  haliuetiw,  of  universal  dis- 
tribution; the   Australian    only   diirering    but 
sliglitly.     Common  in  India  and  migratory  in 
tiic  far  north. 

OSPHROMKNUS  OLFAX,  Commfnatx. 
Both  at  Pinan^  and  ut  Muhwca,  thia  M\  ha« 
been  sureessfully  naturalised  though  in  tlie 
former  place  it  is  not  numoroiia,  but  contined 
to  a  lew  |ionds.  They  become  tame  so  as  to 
appeiir  on  the  approueh  of  tiieir  feeder,  and 
will  rise  to  lliej*,  beetle*,  and  cerLiin  tlowera, 
pnriicniarly  a  large  Hibiscus.  Among  them- 
selves they  are  piurtuiciuus.  Many  years  ago 
several  livinir  one*  were  imporleil,  and  pl.iced 
iti  .1  tank  in  the  Calcutta  Botarucal  Gardens, 
where  thev  apprareil  to  thrive.  Little  care, 
liowever,  having  been  bestowed  on  their  prescr- 
vaii'^i,  but  a  soliuiry  one  snr\*ived  in  1841. 

C»SKH()ENE  of  the  iCouians,  see  Orfa, 
Sanig  or  Scrug. 

O.SSAUA  UEWUNO.  A  am..  Peiw.  Gam- 
boge. 

OSSKTES,  SCO  India. 

OSSKTON*;,  But.     Alkanct. 

OSTEfX;()LLA.  An  interior  kind  of  gluo, 
mADufactnred  from  bones.  In  Guricf,  a  Hue 
boiled  fish-glue  is  pre|)ttred,  perfectly  tran^ 
parent,  having  the  colour  of  nmber,  which  \» 
catit  int^  hIa-Im  and  plates.     The  Oitixiks   abo 


runs  wiUi  great  speed,  aide*]  by  n- 
are  not  sntKcieiitly  devc.Ioj»ed   fvi 
length  between  eacii  stride,  whet 
is  not  uiUKvjuently  Iroin  12  to  11 
with  a  velocity  that  puts  the  )ior?i- 
nothing.     They   feed   on   the  spj<.'..Ld  .< 
AcAcia  mimosa  and  on  tho  pulp  of  th«2 
\Vhcu  liunteil  by  horsemen,  the  l:r-  r     - 
the  traip  of  Ostriches  and  drive  t! 
to  another   gradually    narn.>wing   i;icir  i 
lu  tjie   height  of  the  liot  weuther,  the  0 
makes  but  little  effurt  and  a  single  hun 
sutKeea  to  catch  tliem.     The  Osirid*  in 
the  Up-wlug  and  Oyster  catcher  in  its  i 
gems  to  mislead  th<^c  who  uppn>aLh  its  t 
its  young.     It  hatches  lU  own  eggs  but  H 
a  few  fur  the  fiwil  of  its  young.     Its  iwui 
is  a  sliorC  P>ar,  but  when  at  bay   it  hiivi 
^  gander.     Their  long  wing  feathers  n 
at  from  X  1  to  £12  the  jwund,  from  7U 
feathers  go  to  tlie  pound  ;  the  thinner  tit 
and  tlio  longer  and  more  wavy  tlic  b«rl 
more  it  is  priced, —  Nartwiy, 
OSTKICH  or  EUlridge. 

r>urr»t  d'autniclip,  Fh. 

I'cunu  nuiu  di  strouLo,  It. 


8tnithi<mum 

linrrs, 
nUJU4.£U  <w  % 


I 


in  a  kettle. 
, .  IOCS,  Bluktr.  Syn.  of  Arius 

ott. 

Nit  *^^  IVizdiir,  Ofthlcr&nrc. 

On    ih«  river   Kct,  is    a   trtl>e 

the  TuQ^iaian^  G«'^eriynAok  or  t_)s- 

iKHftu^  a  nun.lM-r  of  scattered  habi- 


Fine  soft  down  under  the   feathers 
Ostrich. — AWmM*»mt  ;  MaecuUoch. 
OSrRlCHK,  It.     Oyster. 
OSrUAMMA,  !?ee  hiudoo. 
OSYRbS  PEI.TATA,  /?ox6.,  W. 

Mocarimga  roxbufKliii,  IVall.  \  Dutiiua^i 
This  is  found  in  Tavoy. —  H'ctU, 
OSYRIS  WIGHTIANA,  onoof 
cea?.  the  U^tiil.  a  small  tree   with  twi 
growing  branches :  in  Hower  and  frnii  « 
the  year.     The  fruit  wlinn  ri 
a  small  sU^e.  of  a  yellow  cuhiui 
the  Loj>  like  a  *'  blaeberry."     It 
very  pleasant  when  tu-^tcd,  and 
ranked  amongst  the  wild  fruitA  b 
-Hid^hU,     Sec  ?.oml. 
OTAIIEITK  GOOSEBERRY, 
O  :27S 


OTTO  OF  ROSW. 


author  states  that  its  thick  silvt-ry  swimming  i  in  France  and  in  Turkey,  and  fnnn 
bladdeni   are    preawd,    and   anoth^T   that    the    largely  imptirted  into  Kritwli  India, 
■ouads  of  the   Hake  (Merlucius  vul;nirin)  are  |  largely  made  in  Hindustan.    Dr.  J 
alao  preMed  between  iron  or  wooden   rollers   ti»    tioned  that  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  1 
form  thin  isingla.'m.     The    Labrua  sijueateagno   around   Oie  siaiiim    at  (Jhazepporr 
id  Ololithus  regalis  of  Cuvicr(t)ie  .Inhnins  rega-  ,  nKuit    300    bccj?;dis,    or    abvtut    1 
lis  of  Block,)  of  tlie  tribe   Sciffinnides.     These  '  ground   Irtid  out   in  small   deLachod 
are  allied  to  the  Perches,  hm  have  more  variety  -  ra^se   gardeas,  most   carefully   protected 
and  a  more  complicatpd  structure  in  their  nata-  '  sides   by    high    mud   walla    and    pricH 
tory  bladdew  ;  alnuist  all  are  good   for   eating, ,  fences,   to  keep  out    the  cattle.     Th 
and  many  i»f  superior  tlavour.  |  which     belong     to    xciuindars, 

OlolUfitts,  sp.,  |>erhap6  O.biauritus  of  Cantor.  :  with  nwe  trees,  and  are  anuHally  let 
Sille-korn.  JIalavalcm.  |  niuch  |»er  bet-gah  for  the  ground,  ant 

This  fish  grows  to  a  large  size.  It  is  fonnd  additional  fur  tlie  rose  plants — gen 
on  the  Malabar  Coa<*t,  and  is  highly  prized  !br  ruftets  p«r  beegah,  and  twenty-fire 
the  i»ingla«t  it  yields.  the  n»e  trees,  of  which  there  are  1,0 

Otolith tu^  hUiuntuSy  Cantor.     Total  length,  31  beegah.  The  additional  exfieuite  for 
feet.   Inhabits  Sea  of  Penang,  Malayan  |)enin-    would   be  nbiiut   8-S  ;  ao  that  fur 
8ula,  Singapore,  Laiicavy.Tonasserim  Provinces    you   have   for  the   Bcasnn  per  beegal 
and   ac<*nrding  to  Jerdon,  the  Malabar  CVmwI,    ruse  trcea.     If  the  »ea.«fin  Is   good  tli 
where   it   is  called    Siile-kora,   in    Malay allm. ' '>!*  1,0*)0    ro»e   trees   should   yield  ( 
The  ftir-vcssel  is    nearly  one-half  of  the  toLal  i  roses.     Purchases  fur  roses  arc  alwa; 
length,  and  in  8lia])e  might  be  compared   with  |  **>  much  per  lac.     The   price   of  cou 
an   elongated  antiijue   urn   with   two  handles,    according  to  the  year,  and   will  ari 
From   the   nnterior    part  of  each  of  the  latter  ,  40  to  70  rupees.     As   soon  as  the  r 
proceed   five  branches,   four  of  which  give  otT]  into  flower  tlio  zemindar  and  culti^-al 
smaller  ones  to  each  side,  and  the  fifth  is  tortn-  i  riwe  gardens,  as  well  as  intending  p 
ous  and  smaller  than  tlie  rest.  It  yields  a  large  |  meet  in  the  city,  and  according   to  uot 
quantity    of  isinglass,    which    in    the    Chinese    and  expected  produce,  a  nerick  or 
luiirket  is  coufiidered  to  be  of  the  best  quality, 
aud  fetches  40  to  50  S[iauish  dollars  per  pecul. 
0(olUhu3  rtthfr^  lilwh  and  Schneider, 


Jaran-ijigi,  Mal^yalvm. 

Tlie  toUil  length  of  this  fish  is  2  feet  G 
inches. 

OtolUhus  vfrsieotor.  Cur.  and  Val.  The  total 
length  of  litis  fish  is  only  0(^  inches.  It  iuhabils 
the  Sea  of  Penang.  Its  air-vossel  is  I  of  the 
total  leu^^lh. 

OtolUhtiM  versieoloi',  Cuv.  and  Valcn  :  Russell 
lOU. 

Ponnn,  Tam, 

Jcrdon  says  this  fish  is  one  foot  long  and 
very  common  at  Madras. — Catitnr,  p.  1046. 

OTONO.  a  city  aMorman  of  Jajtan.  In 
Japan,  a  city  is  divided  into  wards.  For  (he 
ten  wards  there  is  one  Lord  Mayor,  who  ovory 
morning  receives  th«  Otono  or  Alderman,  hears 
the  cases  of  minor  imp<»rtancc,  and  decides 
npon  them  with  the  alderman  summarily. 
The  Otono  post  tip  the  public  notices  in  (heir 
quarters,  and  take  care  of  all  tlie  poor  and 
aick  in  their  wards. — //orf//*>«'<  ^tnja$aki,  p. 
228. 

OTTAGAM,  Tam.  Camel.  Otiagam  mi-^r. 
Tak.     OainerH  hair. 

OTTO  OF  KOSF.S. 
Atr.  Aa. :  (int  I  Atr  i-Gul.  Ptas. 

t.  HLMt».     I 

i:'3MS.  is  a  perfUmc  obtained  by  the 
^u  of  ro»«  leavM.     it  is  mftnufactured 
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IS  established,  and  purchasers   then 
agreement   with   tlie  cultivators  for 
lacs  of  roses  at  such  a  price. 
ment  is  considered  binding,  and  tbe 
tor  is  obliged  to  deliver  the  quantity  at  ij 
tract  rate  ;  when  tliat  is  completed 
be   made,  but  this   latter   is   alwaji" 
higher  rate.     The  rose  trees  come 
at  llifi    hopinninMj   of  March   and 
through  April.  In  the  morning  early 
are  pluckcil  by  numbers  ot'  men, 
children,  and  are  conveyed  in  largr 
several  cuntraclinp  parties  for  disiilla' 
cultivators  tJiemselves  very  rarely  maw 
The  native  apjtaratus  for  distilling 
witter  is  of  the  simplest  conslrnotion  ; 
f»f  a  large  copper  or  iron  boiler  well  t 
pjililo  of  holding  from  eight  to  twelve 
(sliapcd  like  the  cartlicn  hoonthihs  in 
goma«tahs  send  in  tlicir  opium)   hav 
l>ody  with  a  rather  narrow  neck,  ai 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter  ;  on 
this  is  fixed  tlie  head  of  the  still,  wlvich 
more  than  an  old  deghchce,  or  coo! 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  ti>  receive  the  1 
worm.     This  tube  is  compoi!K*d  of  two 
bamboo,  fa^teneil  at  an   acute  an:;Ie 
covered  tlie  whole  length  with  a  stroi 
of  corded  string,  over  which  U  n  lu 
to  prevent  the  vajtomr  from  e«ca] 
end,  about  two  feet  long,  is  fixeid 
m  the  centre  of  the  head,  where  it^ 
0  280 
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xs  earned  down  into  a  lon^-nccked 
receiver,  calleil  a  bhultkn.  Tiiis  is 
d  in  a  UuiiiJep  of  wiLtcr  wlii\-'lt  a.i«  it  getM  hot 
itoged.  The  heiu}  of  tiie  siill  is  luu^l  on 
»  hodf^  and  tiie  toti^  arm  of  the  tiihe  in  the 
iIeb  ifl  also  well-pMvidctl  wiUi  a  cur^icm  of 
,,  M>  as  tn  keep  in  uU  vu|)our.  The  bniler 
;  into  ftn  eiuihca  turuucc,  aiid  iha  whole  is 
J  ibr  ofK^ration. 

litre  ia  tnch  a  variety  of  iwe-watcr  nia- 
ictored  ill  the  bazaar,  and  so  niiich   that 


lliis  id  readily  8ei>araled 
irora  its  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  attar, 
which  nielu  at  a  temixirutiire  of  84°.  From 
one  hic  of  n«iea  it  is  jyenerally  calculated  that 
1S4>  gr&iiu),  or  one  tolah,  of  attar  oui  bft  pro- 
cured :  more  tliait  this  ran  be  obtiin&l  if  the 
nwes  are  full-«i7.e<l,  and  the  nigbta  cold  to  allow 
of  the  congelation.  The  attar  purchased  in  the 
baxaar  is  generally  adulterated,  uiixcl  wi(4i 
sandal  oil  or  sweet  oil ;  not  even  the  richc^it 
native  \n\\  give  the  price  «t  which  the  purest 


attar  alone  can  be  obtained,  and  the  purest 
•  ih*  name,  whicii  is  nothing  more  llian  a  |  attur  that  i.^  matle  is  sold  only  to  Euroicans. 
inda]  oil,  that  it  \^  imixi^^blc  to  lay  ,'  It  i^elU  at  from  50  to  90  rupees  the  t4>Luh.  Native 
l.in  which  \a  a<lopted.  The  beat  rose-    etilla  arc  let  out  at  so  much  per  day  or  week, 
mt\vr,  in  the  bazaar  may  h»j  computed  |  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  resident*  pre- 
lije  proportion  of  one  thousand  rij?es  i  poire  iMimc  rose-water  for  their  own  use  aa  a 
of  water  ;  this  perhaps  may  be  con-  \  present  to  their  friends,  to  secure  their  being 
«»  ibe  be(t  procurable.  From  one  thou-    provided   with   lliat   which   is   the   beat.     The 
le^  mo^t  generally  a  seer  and  a  half  of    natives  nevej*  remove  tlie  calices  of  the  rose 
'•r  la  distilled,  and  perhaps  from  this  '  flowers,  but  place  the  whole  into  the  still  as  it 

'AT  has  bepji  removed.    The  Iwiler  (  conies  from  the  gardens 

L.ii   will  hold  from  eiyrht   to   twelve  or  . 

thousand  roses.      CIn    ei,L'ht    thotuand 

>m  ten   to  eleven   seers   of  water    will 

an<l  ei>cl»t  secnt  of  rose-water  will 

led.    This,  after  distillation,  is  placed  in 

of  gla:9s,  and  is  ex^x^^d  to  the  sun  for 

daya  to  become  purkab  or  ripen,  it  is  tlien 

^rd  wfth  cottim,  nnd  has  a  covering  of  moist 

rit;  this  becoming  hard  effectually 

-  scent  from  escaping.   The  price  ot 

irom  twelve  to  sixteen  rupees.  This 

.-,  , :_  :  that  can  be  procured. 

lb  procure  the  attar  or  otto,  the  rosea  are  put 

'i,  and  tlie  water  [tfwwes  over  gradu- 

ihe   row-watcT   pP'tcess  ;   after   the 

I'ver,  the  rose-water  is  placed 

basin,   which  is  covered  with 

-iai  tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or 

■  into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the 

i'.  two  feet,  which  has  been  previ- 

'!  with  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to 

I  during  the  whole  night.  The  attar 

le  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 

;htft  ore  cool ;  in  the  morning  early 

of  attar  which  is  formed  upon 

the  rose-water  during  the  night 

means  of  a  feather,  and  it  is  then 

Mly  placed  in  a  •mall  phial ;  and  day  after 

«:oUection  lh  made  it  is  placed  for  a 

.   in  the  sun,  and  after  a  «ntlicient 

'    -n  procured  it  w  pourc<l  ufl'clcar, 

.r  of  amber,  into  small   phiaU. 

when   it  has   been   removed   only 

:r  i\\\'^.  hrw  a  paJe  greenisli  hue,  by 

md   in  .i  few  weeks'  time 

idlow.  The  first  few  davs* 

not  prn<lucr  such  fine  altar  as 

...:._.  -vurdx,  iu  coiwet|urnce  o(  the  dust 

futkUa  of  dirt  in  the  still  nnd  the  tube 
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The  beat  plan  appears 
to  be  to  have  the  calices  removed,  as  by  tliis 
means  the  roee  water  may  be  preserved  a  longer 
time,  and  is  not  uptiiled  by  llie  acid  smell  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  native  ro«e-water.  It  is 
usual  to  calculate  100  bottles  to  one  lac  of  roi^cs. 
The  nse-water  should  always  be  twice  distilled ; 
over  ten  thousand  roses,  water  umy  be  put  to  allow 
of  sixteen  or  twenty  bottles  coming  out;  thefol- 
lowing  day  these  twenty  bottles  are  placed  over 
eight  thousand  more  rosea,  lind  about  eighteen 
bottles  of  nisivwater  are  distilled.  This  may 
be  considered  the  l>est  to  be  met  with.  The 
attar  is  »n  much  lighter  than  the  rose-water, 
that  previous  to  use  it  is  better  to  expoae  the 
rose-water  to  the  sun  tor  a  few  days,  to  allow 
of  its  being  well-mixed,  and  rose-water  that 
has  been  kept  six  months  is  always  better  than 
tliat  whicli  has  recently  been  made. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rose  Aeason* 
people  from  all  parts  come  to  make  their  pur- 
chases.    There  are  about   thirty-six  places  in 
»he  city  of  Ghazeepore  where  rose-water  is  dis- 
tilled. The  distillers  generally  put  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sandal  oil  into  the  receiver,  the  oil  is  after- 
warils  carefully  removed  and  sold  as  sandal  attar, 
and  the  water  put  into  carboys  and  disposed  of 
as  rose-^vater.   At  thp  time  of  sale  a  few  drops 
of  sandal  oil  are  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  car- 
boy to  give  it  a  Iresh  scent,  and  to  many  of  the 
natives  it  appears  perfectly  immaterial  whether 
the  scent  arise  solely  from  the  sjindal  oil  or 
from  the  roses ;  large  quaniilicfi  fif  sandal  oil  are 
every  year  biviught  up  from  the  south  and  ex- 
pended in  ihw  way.     The  chief  use  the  nativea 
appear  ti»  make  of  the  ro^-water,  ur  the  Sandal 
Attar  ns  they  term  it.  is  on  the  ixxasion  of  their 
t'esrivals  and  weddings.     It  is  then  distributi^-d 
largely  to  t!ie  guests  as  they  arrive,  and»i>rinklt^il 
in  profusion  iu  theajiortments.  A  lav^e  •\\uxuUV^ 
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OTTRR. 


OUCHTERT^XT. 


Lutra  nair 
h.  cluneniiis, 
L.  indico, 
Nir-nai, 
Ud;IImi;Ud-nai 


of  rf«e-wnt«»r  i^  *jlii  at  Benarc*.  anJ 
native  rnjatis  semi  over  to  Ghazeepore  for  itfl 
purchiise.  Mtwt  of  the  rose-wator  as  soon  as 
distilled  U  taken  away,  and  after  ftis  months 
from  the  tenuinaiion  of  the  manufactiirc  there 
arc  not  nioro  than  tour  or  live  places  where  it 
is  to  be  met  with. 

Thevalueof  iheroses  wld  for  theinanufactnre 
of  nj«t»-water  muy  be  estiniaiedat  15.000  rupees  '  rd«bilbii 
a  year,  and  from  thin  to  20,000,  and  from  the  *'*"' ''"" 
usual  price  a^ked  for  ihe  rwe-water  and  for 
which  it  is  sold,  it  is  estimated  there  ift  a 
profit  of  4O,0Ol>  niiTCe*.  Tlie  naiiveji  are  very 
Ibnd  of  uaing  the  ^u!le-^\*ate^  i\A  medicine,  or 
a«  a  vcdiiole  for  otbtj  mixtures,  and  they  con- 
ftume  a  gt»od  deal  of  the  (inlaitf  for  the  conserve 
of  roaes,  or  Uoolrund.  as  it  is  railed. 

Other  pcrfuineil  oils  are  manufactured  with- 
r>ut  ro*)riing  to  disUUatioii.  The  layers  of  the 
jasmine,  or  other  rio\vt-r»,  four  iu'hes  thick 
and  two  inches  apiare,  :ire  laid  ou  (he  ground 
and  c^»vered  or^'cr  with  Inycrsitifsesaninni  or  any 
other  oil-yielding  seed.  The:*o  are  laid  about 
llio  same  thickness  a*»  the  lluwera,  over  which  a 
second  layer  of  fluwers  like  the  first  tA  placed. 
The  seed  ia  wettetl  with  water,  atid  the  whole 
mass  covered  with  a  :ihect  heUl  down  at  the  end 
and  sidea  by  Wfi^1ii»,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  eijfhtecu  hoiirti  in  thi.s  form  :  it  is  now  fit 
for  ihe  mill,  imlesi:*  the  perfume  is  desired  to  be 
very  strong,  when  tlie  faded  fiowors  are  re- 
moved nnd  fresh  oftci*  put  in  tlieir  place.  The 
oeedii  thu!*  impregnated  are  )rrourid  in  the  usual 
tray  in  the  mill,  and  the  oil  cxfjrcased  having 
the  scent  of  the  flower.  At  Ghazeepore,  Uie 
jasmine  ami  bela  are  chieHy  emphiyed  :  the 
oil  is  kept  in  dublwr^,  and  s<^>ld  for  about  R«.  2 
n  seer.  The  newest  oiU  atford  the  lincj't  per- 
fumes. The  prooeAi  here  dei*cribed  is  the  same 
OH  that  ptursucd  at  Bombay.  In  Europe,  a 
fixed  oU,  iwually  tliat  of  the  bean  or  moruuga 
nut.  Is  employed.  C'rOtton  is  soakc<l  in  this  and 
laid  over  layers  of  flowern,  the  oil  being  squee/- 
e»l  out  so  wHm  :W4  imprcgnatiKl  with  perfume. — 
MonUdif  Bomhaif  Tiiius^^oth  Suv.  to'24tkJune 
1850.     See  Ak." 

OTTAWA,  j^ec  Hindoo, 

OITEK,  a  luiuie  fnr  two  ilislinct  animals, 
the  land-<^tters,  Lutra  vulgaris,  Lutra  nair.Lutra 
lepluftvx,  and  L.  canadensis,  and  llie  sea-otter, 
Knhyiira  marina.  Both  are  caught  for  their 
fur  :  of  thn  former,  Grc;it  Britain  receives  aUmt 

,000  skins  a  year.     The  latter,  mure  like  the 

1  in  iti^  linbit.4,  is  obiuincd  in  much  suuillcr 

mbcrs,  but  being  the  myal  fur  of  China  is 
highly  valued  there  and  in  Kiis^ia.  The  otter, 
the  croc'Klile,  the  kii»gfisber  and  the  cormorant, 
»bur(»   with   man    the   produce  uf  the   waters. 

Lutra Icplunyx //or*/.,  Ehfih.  Ciawless  otter. 
Atiay\  hoMllt'ldit,  tirny 

,.     sikiutt*n<ii»,  Iloag 

o 


otter  is  found  throuj»houl  all 
south  and  east  to  Calcutta, 
Archijjclago.     I^englh  of  Hnd 


24  inches,  tail  Ki  inchea. 


F,  Cut'.. 
Gray. 

u 


CommoQ  Indiao^ 
L.  tATavensis.  Jhi 

Jal'iuarjii;  )( 

Jal-tnuiitfr. 
Saclohu,  ? 
S««-i-»bi, 

Nefru-kuku, 


/Vrrldfi 


L.  indigitata,  Jlodffton. 

2S2 


I'dur,  Kashmib. 

A  n  jing-ay^r,  M  alat. 

Found  Irom  the  tndu?  to  the  E. 
r^ength  4ti  inche?",  of  which  tail  is  17-  B 
(juents  marine  lagoons  and  rivers,  li  m  f 
easily  domestiratetl,  and  in  Bengal  it  i*  trJ 
to  drive  fish  into  the  nets.  In  ti^ 
N.  W.  Himalaya  the  skins  of  t|i 
arc  iwed  tor  fur  cajis  and  po«!een«.  ii  fl 
tensively  tamed  and  trained  along  ihe  <s4 
the  Bralunapuira,  as  cormorant*  are  DifM 
China.  ■<! 

Luirtt  vulgaris,  tCrrUhnu  Bltftk^    Htti 
L.  manticala,  Jfod^^non*  *'\ 

This  is  tlie  common  otter  of  Kurapr  ^ 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  Himalava.  La| 
head  and  body  ^0— 22  in.,  tail  12  tn  13| 

I^utra    auro-hrunnea,    Jlodifton. 
sized  otter  of  tln^  Himalaya. 

Lutra   barang,   Haffifs.     An    oi 
Malay  peninsula. 

Lutra  simung,  Utiffles.     An  utter 
and  Borneo. 

In  the  ratiscum  of  the  B 
ciety  there  is  a  s|>ecimen  of ,.  i 
ria,  which  (externally  at  least)  is  -: 
able  from  the  common  otter  nf  1 
dona  AfammaU^  pji,  8*5 — 89;  //■ 
pp.  115 — 120  ;  pQU'clVi  y/rij«/-/A/^- 

OTTOXE,  It.     Braas. 

OL^,  IIiJtD.  Hordcum  acgiceras. 

OUBA-CILVAIPA,     Bk>o. 
grandirtorus. 

OUCIII,  seeKirghis. 

OLCHTKKLOXY,   Captain,   M 
neers  ;  wrol«  report  on  Nellor«,  Cud 
Guntoor— Madras,  1841.     Statistical 
teordogioal    report   of   the    \eilghe 
1848.— liombuy  Almanac,  1850. 
Chinese  war,  &c. — Lind.,  1S44. 

OUCH'naiLONY,  Sir  Daviii,  a 
ficer  of  the  Bengal  army,  who,  for  eight 
fended  Delhi  against  the  Mjihrattiv  .Tea 
Ilolkar,  rejndsiijg  repeated  »«8uult«  thi 
open  breaches,  till  on  the  night  of  tb« 
ber  1804  on  tlie  ajiproach  of  Lord  La 
withdrew.  From  that  time,  the  Mogb 
of  Delhi  became  a  stipendiary  of  t 
The   Ncpaul    war   wliich  endeii  on 
March  1816,  was  aucccssfnlly  conduc 
David    UuclUerlony,    but   there   f«IJ 
Gillespie   who  relieved  Vellore   wh 
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rebels  m  1M08.   and  who  had   disrin 

lu]7i:vlf    m    Java    in     Au^fast    and 

;r  1*1 1.     (Several  tmcU  in  the  moun- 

?v«  of  the  Himalaya  wore  tlien   reded 

[niiia.n  gttvc^runient.     Sir   ])Hvid  Ouch- 

Ur*«  in  the  memorj*   ol*  ihr  people  of 

n  India,  as  one  of  the  greatest  ot'  the 


lie  w»«  long  eniplnved  in  conduct- 
itiuns  witJi  Kunjil  .Singh. 

►K*i'PL'R   or  Oude\-porp,  i.s  the  rnpitnl 
r.  and   in  ot^en   iwed   to  desipimie  the 


tewar.  beramo  tite  referee*  in  all  diRputw  and 
the  virtual  rulers  of  tlie  country.  On  the 
willidrawid  of  the  Britij^li  influence  from  Raj- 
pnotnna  in  ISO*>,  under  t]ie  (lolicv  of  nmi-inter- 
lerenee  wliich  had  been  introduced  hy  Lord 
Cornwallij*,  (^udrvfHire  wa**  hiid  waste  by  the 
armies  oJ'Sindia.  Holkar.  and  Ameer  Klian,  and 
^ib  cooquering  chiets,  and  he  was  the  very  by  many  hordes  of  ]iiTjdaree  pIundorexR.  To 
^cf  thr  Kriiitlk  h-aderii  wlio  endeared  hinis'eif,  dueli  di^tre<w  was  the  maliarami  reduced,  that 
*  '  ■'  army  which  followed  him  mid  to  he  was  dependent  on  ilio  Inumty  of  XaJim  Sing, 
who  Iwnvcd  before  tlie  colotwa!  [wnver  the  regent  oi'  Kotidi.  whc*  jjiive  him  an  allow- 
ance of  Ri.  1,000  a  month,  nnd  wran  exiKwed  to 
the  inE>ult8  of  his  own  li  udaiorie»,  the  more 
powerful  of  whom  hud  retired  to  their  forts  and 
were  bent  only  <»n  their  own  preservation.  In 
countTv.  The  Oudevtiore  (iimilv  i*  tiie  *'^'«  '*^***''  "*'  'ip't^riidatioii  maharana  Bhcem  .Sin^ 
in  mnk  and  dignity  kmong  the  'Kai[K>ot  ]  ^'«  ''^""^^  '"  ^"^i"-  "•^'^'"  *^c  Brit:..h  Kovern- 
India.  The  ruling  ehicf  w  considered  '"""^  entered  on  lUs  general  rtehenie  ot  aUianees 
_„  to  he  the  representative  of  Kama,  the  '  *"'  ^'^  MippreA«ion  nf  the  pmdaree...  Ky  the 
king  of  AvixJhia.  by  ono  of  whose  de^  1  ^''^'^^'X  *^^  l^"^'*"''  t"vernmei»t  a^.Teo<l  to  protect 
Kanakftin.  the  pr«»eni  dvna'^tv  wa^i  j  »'^*^  territory  ul  Oudrypore.  and  to  use  it*  best 
'         '  exertions  ior  tlu  rcntorarion  of  tlie  territories  it 

ha<l  l«xl  wlien  lliiseoidd  be  done  with  ]>ropriety. 
This  clause  has  furnished  the  Oudcyi«>re  state 
with  never-failing  came  of  enmplaint   piirticu- 
larly  with  renpeef  to  the  disiriel  of  Xeemliliera. 
lea  more  noble  and  a'moredei^perate  |  '^^'^  hiUdisirirtsor  t)u.h.yi,ore  m  the  SiHitli  nnd 
the  mnhomedans.     It  L*  the  bon.st    s^o^th-wci^t  :ire  ud.abiied  by  wild  and  turbulent 
Ckmilv  tiiat  thev  never  ^ve  u  dauffhter  I  *"*^^  ^'''  ^^^  ^*"^***  *>"'*  ^**^'  ^'^''"^'''•'  *"'^*^''  ^^J' 
U.anvofthemahnmedanemperore.    1^'  ^^'^^'*^   "«"•"*?   »    nonnmd    idh't'irtm-c    to 
sy  03T  m«iiv  vears  cea^W  to  intermarrv  !  OuJey{>ore.  \nMmy  tht-  n;;ht  of  property  in  tlic 
other  K:Mp<iot  families  who  had  made  I  '^""^  ''^'*'^  '^■'''^'*>  '**^  maharana  h«^  no  power, 
ie«.     the  rnnn  I'mra.  who  ^ueeeed-  ,  """^  ^^^P^^^  ^'ia<.  k  mail  ou  uei^rhbounnK  v.lla^:^ 


»b<mr.  4.  n.  144.  The  Stated  of  Doon- 
and  Pertahcnirli  are  ol&hooLs 
■.  tlie  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
bi.  hbon.sla  family  also  ehiimed  to  be 
mi  the  house  of  Ondeyi^re.  No.-itate 


State  in  a.  u.  170CI  formed  an  alliance 

»  nijahi  of  Jey|Ktre  and  JodlijKire  tor 

protection    ajrainwt    the   inahomedauH. 

fme  of  the  eouditioas  of  this  tri[)ar(ite 

that   lliese  chiefi   should    n^^'ain    the 

ort'    marrijge    with    the    (hidevpore 

joii  that  the  sons  of  the  t)udev 


and  a  tax  on  the  p:»Ai«^e  of  gimd?;  and  travellei*s, 

liir  whtwe  safety  tht y  are  ofusiderud  r('?|ionsihle. 

Various*  injudicious  allemptii  in  ii»terfcre  with 

the  presoriplive  ri;il»t(*  of  tlu»*»t  tribes  ilriiv^?  tlien) 

Ut  rev(»M.  and  neoess'itatvd  the  eniplonnent  of 

Briii>*h  ir<»ope  t\vr  t)ieir  coercion.     Ii  wn«  found 

that  wilhuut  the  oouBtj'nt  !*ujier\iaipn  of  British 

-hnuld  suixwl  in  preference  to  ;  "*^^^"  j-ermauent  peace  could  not  be  restore^]. 

:■  wiveH.     The  tptan-eN  to  which    Accordm^ly  it  was  profK,scN|  m  ISiW  to  raise  a 

■:ire  rist?,  led  to  the  coiiquc^it  of ;  ^*"'^'l  ^*"'P"^    *"  ^'*^  statmnetl  in  ihfa^e   districts. 

UT  by  the  Mahriitta^  at  whose  hands    '^''**'''  *''*^  tbru.Qiiou  of  (he  corp  the  ouibreal;.! 

*umr.-d  more  cruel  dt-vasuiti-ms  llwiu  it  J  "**  *'"^  ^^'^^^^  1"*^«  *'«^'»»  '^"I'VreHS^'^  ;   but  ihero 

hjci-teil  to  hv  ilu'  malu.uu^dai.:*.  i  ^^^^^  ^''^  ^  consuiut  struggle  between  the  native 

.-      .....i  wiWMueceeded  in  ITH",  by  San-  '  >r<"*-ri>'"Pnt  scekm-  to  opprc^^  the  Bheels  and 

neU.  who   wa-*  fuUowefl  m    \7M    by     l''«   Miperinlendcnt    of  Kh.rwarni    to  prolevl 

a.     <>n   the  departure  of  Nmlir  ,  '*»«'"•     1"  ^^''^  i*"'  ''^^^^  "''  *'**'  ^"''H''^   ^^^  re- 

hwa   having   received  from    M:i- I  ^'^^'^-'^^  »"  ^^^"^»  Ks.  US.i»0(i.— C-v^M***   Uroo^e* 

the  eesMion  of  the  ehouth  or  ftmrth 


Jth*  rrvrnm»  of  ihc  empire,  he  demanded 
mte  (Torn  Dudcyjjore  in  common  with 
vn  «fafc«  which  luid  been   tribiitnrv  to 


J/ixtniyoJ  Mrtrnr  ;  Aitrhi'Ktf/i  x  Ti'c»U<9^  Ktiywjf- 
iiifitt/t  niuf  Sutniitdit,  f'ol.  iv,  /»/>.  4  to  7-  t>ce 
India,  Mcwar,  Udeypore,  Itajputauab. 

OL'DII,    a    province   of  British    Itidia.    the 


aiHl.  in  ITl^ti.  Hiijce  Kiu>  p*■ishw^l  '  capit.il  of  which  \h  Luckuow:  I'niil  ilie  fith  Muy 

J;55t!.  it  wiKs  ruled  tjver  by  a  kin^'  the  titular 
vizir  uf  the  Mo^/hul  empire,  but  the  l:i?*t  king 
was  then  dethroned  during'  theaduiiniptrnfiou  of 
Ivord  Diiihou^le.  Oudli  lies  between  Nepaul 
and  the  N.  VV.  IVovincei*  of  British  Irulia.  It 
nag,  tvlto  tlin^  ohuiued  a  firm  footing  in  I  contains  no  muuuiain^*.     lu   tlie  Gondah  di»- 
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»r»;WV    Willi    .llli^'^'nl     Sil^r    H,    by 

r-otl   t<i   ]Miy   annually   It*. 

t   of  rhouth.     It    hei'ume 

iHtom  tnr  the    retire***  of   iiny 

i  wrong,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 


OTTDH. 


otroa 


trict,  the  botUMllary  w  on  the  ridge  of  the  first 
range  of*  low  but  abrupt  hills  of  the  Himalayn  ; 
elsewhere  it  U  in  the  plains  and  is  a  part 
of  the  al]u^'ia]  valley  of  the  GanireK  and  of 
some  of  in  trihntariea.  It  consign  of  J  2  revenue 
didtricU,  in  4  divisions,  with  an  area  ur24,0W) 
squiLTC  miles  nnd  a  population  nf  11,282,3^(8. 
The  higher  caates  of  maliometlans  are  thus 
tlattiilcd : — 

lyod     51,679 

Shftikh.  Milki,  Ma- 
lik, Kuraiuhi    IGt>,:)61 


ler  hedM  of  the  riTers 
and  rtwarniing   with   allii 


Pathnn,  Khandan, 

Itilulltt     ...      191,880 
Mugul  ...        2»i,fi7:i 

The  following  are  mahomedon  converts  from 
.iiigher  caatca  :— 

Bhalo  Sultan  ...     I,ft99  I  Rajpoot    fi.7T5 

Klianzftda        ..       %<fit3\  Mewatee 2,140 

The  higher  casto.'i  of  hindoo.**  are  t3iaB  given: — 

Brahmin 
Bengali 
Jat 
Jain 

ihatriya 
i)CvnUi 
Khatri 


I.397,^=^»  I  Ka.'^hmiri 
I'JA    Mnrwfiri 
10,S45  I  PunJHbi 
.W  I  Sikh 


14M.923 
13.374 


Saraok 

Vaishva 


Of  the  lower  hindix)  castes  the  most  numer- 
ous are  these :  — 


Aheer 
Ihunya 
that 

larhcire 
'Cimmnr 
'I>hol»ee 
[J^araeo 

;^leQ 

Dom    ... 

Nat      ... 


the 

j  heels 

Baraich  and  Kheree  districts,  wbeit* 
todes  into  the  drier  land,  are  twr»  n 
oa    nhowrtm   and    Nan  para,  which 
excellent    broed    of    draught   cailJi 
centre  of  this  tnurt  there   are  a 
especially  in   tlie  lower  jiart  of 
Lucknow,  and  Barabunkec^  where 
mor«  olayey  and  the  croj«  more  ii 
liner,  but  ua  genera]  character  is  aai 
The  Oudh  forest*  are  in  three  dii 
1st,   or  K'iiiirig;irh   division,  lies 
rivers  Soheii  :ind  Mohana.     The 
are  re<*erved   in  tJie  Oudh    for^s 
i*obu»ta,l)alhergiaftis5ix»,  Ce<lrclii 
L)io^pyrortnielauoxyIon,C'ouo*.-arpi«l 
luinuliatomentusu,  Acticia  oitcThu, 
cordifolia.     Of  theS4:%  Shurea,  C« 
Conocarpiw   und   Terminaiia  are  Sol 
higher  fj^rcst,  called  lihabar  or.  1< 
The  other  tree*  are  found  on  tlio 
or  turrai.     There  is  a  very  Auuill 
aiasu  reserved  lor   Oie  use  of  the 
agency  at  Fuii^sligiu-h.     T\\e  princi[ 
Oudii  are  the  Kapii,  the  Babni,  the 
Kauriuli,  the  Mohana,  the  Stheli.thej 
LI,  the   Katna,  the  (Jumii,  tlie 
Uimges.     Of  these  all.  except  the 
Gumti  and  Sai,  are  hill  streanw  de*c( 
tlic  Himalaya  and  subject  to  the  -^ud 
which  characteri/e  the  liill  streams. 
is  a  rapid  river  navigable  for  hciaia  up 
ga.     It  is  used  ior  rafting  timber  in 
it  is  a  second  clait^  ri^er,  uud 
orocodiles.     'J'ho   Habai  is   rapid 
in  its  upper  course,  and  usele-as  for 
and  lor  mtUng.     The  Girwa  wh( 
Uritish  territory,   is  a  mountain  8tr< 
great  fall,  rushing  in  rapids  and 
stony  and  Aundy  bod.     Jt  ii  uselens 
Eleven  aboriginal  castes  '  '**'°*     It  is  a  braiii;h  of  the    Kauf 
from    14,925  Dome  and  I  which  it  issues  by  percolation,  and  to  " 
is  re-uuited  lower  down.     The  Katiiial 
largest  uf    the  atHueuLs  of    tie   Isi 
discharge  is  la,0»2  cubic  feel  per 
w  more    than    twice  the   size    of 
where  it  leaves  ilie  hills,  and  is  na^ 
boais  throughout  the  year  withiu 
tory.     This  is  the  river  which  » 
in  the  hills  :  KauriaJi,  after  it  enl 
to  its  conlluence  with  the  Sarju  a 
Bhartapur ;  liogra  llienco  to  Fyza) 
about  Adjudia ;  and  Dewa  or  Grtgr»i 
this  down  to  ita  confluence  with 
at   Revelganj   near  Chupra.     Tli« 
the    the   boundary   of  the    lintish    terril 
Gwari  Ghat  to  its  ronfluoncewith  the  1 
rather  more  than  half  Ua  coun*?  in 
It  is  a  shallow  and  rapid  stream,  nut 
but  timber  is  6oatod  down  it  in 


?Ji8,2fVt 
.tilO.I7« 

iL.%r.73 
r.:4)9<i7 

1(^7,732 

40*t,>%fW 
22(».759 
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1,1R7.499  Kahar  .. 

143,.Sti2  Kon'e 

IV3,:jijo  Kiiruiee  ... 

\M.>yH  Ulmr  ... 

i,o;*».4^"    i-<«nui     ... 

ft49.741     Mu/.io      ... 
213.909     \no 

AfMtrt'ffinrJi. 

14.1)25  I  Piiharia Mother 
13,093  I 

There  are  thirty  orders  of  religious  mendi- 
[cants,  amongst  whom  arc, 

OoBftin    4(»,990  I  Byrnpi    6,230 

Jogi         8,542  I  Sad'hu     9,(#23 

There  were  3  Arab-^,  90  Abyssinian  Negroes, 
151)  [rnlvi  (Turkish  Arabia),  185  Jews,  29  Per- 
sians, and  10  Turks. 
are  entered  varying 

i;t,OJia  Nat  to  8(1  riihare  and  others.     Thirty 
orders  of  religiouH  tnendicants  are  given. 

The  Oudh  pro\nnce  is  a  part  of  the  nllnvial 
valley  of  the  Ganges  and  some  of  iti  trihnUtries. 
The  rivers  descend  frrjui  tlic  hills  fii-st  in  a 
southerly  direction  and  then  turn  ca.stwards. 
The  belts  of  forest  come  down  between  them, 
and  are  situated  on  the  liigher  land  between 
the  streatiis.  The  TurrAi  .<4tret<;Iies  Jvll  along 
ihc  frontier  of  the  province  inmie*liatoly  below 
the  forest,  and  is  l«»w  and  moist.  It  is  more 
or  less  settled  and  cultivated,  but  the  crofjs 
are  poor  and  the  country  is  unhealthy,  at  the 

^t,  and    iheru   are   great   difficultit^   in 

»y  nf  hriTi^Mni:  rhe  soil  under  cultivatiou. 
*1*hr'i  'rirt  thern  an?  large  grassy 

»Mi-  M  ntheni'*  nf  rattic  are  kept, 

Ln  uiirnipcried   with  old  watcr-courseo, 
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tuimali.     This  river  snrarms  with  croco- '  clirlstiansnnd  euraaians  gen p rally  return  iLem- 

boch   the  nia^RT  or  br'iad-nosefl,  and  the  i  Helves  iw  Europeans.     Am   in  tnery  otlior  pro- 

U  or  lonff-noscd  species.     The  Simla  la  a    vince    where   the  people  luive   hetn  tairefuUy 

joiit    ihe  E^iic   of  the  Ganges  where  it  i  numbered,  the  population  of  (Judh  hiw  proved  to 


hilU  ;  nine  miles  below,  ita  dlnchargt' 
Cfibic  iert  per  Moond.  It  i«  the 
Iwtu'een  Kritish  territory  and  Nefml 
IChidh.  It  hiM  1o!4t  the  chunictor  ol'  a 
and  flows  in  n  sandy  bed.  Tlie 
a  river  ri«ing  in  some  rice  fiekU,  from 
its  ht-jul  watiTs  appear  to  trickle.  Un 
liwoet  and  its  banks  are  ctdti^'nted 
tt  lh«  pmvince.  It  i**  navigable 
It  the  greater  f>art  of  it«  course 
;  bwt  it  U  excrenicly  tortnous,  and 
rigsiion  is  impeded  at  Sultanpoor  by 
Thero  are  uo  Ukra,  though  Home  ot* 
are  very  extensive  sheets  of  water. 
between  tlu?tiumti  andtheGanees 
ilie*!  with  tlieni.  They  lie  in  two 
ited  hollow.*,  on  eitlicr  side  of  the 
about  midway  between  that  river 
Gumii  and  Gangea  reapectively.  They 
iihI  by  lateral  nale,  or  branches  which 
ily  into  the  Sai,  and  which  cause  the 
flooiU  in  tliat  river  after  heavy 
They  are  a  striking  feature  of  the 
stretching  in  a  continuous  series,  on 
of  the  Sai^  from  the  Shahjehanpoor 
ry  to  that  of  Jonnjioor  and  Allahabiul, 
len  coQoected  when  tlio  rain  has  been 
The  ihuih  jheeli  are  covered  with  all 
»f  %nld  fowl  and  some  of  them  arc  I'airly 
with  suipe.  In  the  turrai,  marshes  are 
nutroua.  They  are  covered  with  long  grasses 
^ce  tiie  favourite  lair  of  tigern  al^er  the  hot 
Wkpr  ha«  set  in.  In  density  of  [lopulation 
Pttaods  at  the  he^d  of  all  the  provinces  of 
la.  It  contains  474  to  tlie  square  mile,  or 
i  tf  the  more  barren  part  of  i\s  area  be 
I  out.  The  projx>rlion  of  niaUoraedans  to 
6ocm  is  lO'T  per  cent,  to  >tli-3.  The  uiaho- 
arr  ihe  moAt  numerous  and  powerful 
ceil  t.s  ol'  Luck  now  and   Bani- 

1 .  Ictnents  there   were  nuieitly 

tiie  loth,  Nth  and  loth  centurie^t 
ive  generally  (xmLinucil  t<i  hold  the 
\ty  first  oiT'iiiircd.  Of  iJie  .~>5  talukdars 
two  districts,  34  are  maliomedans  ;  21} 
pt^  to  Eambunkcc  and  1 1  to  Lucknow. 
I  m*t  mahoniefbui  invasion  of  this  province 
k  pUcA  in  the  11th  century  of  tlie  cliristiau 
ihcn  Saya<l  Salar  Masa^ud,  a  relative 
great  Mahmud  of  Gbuzui,  fought  bis 
<>udh  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
iMry  of  his  invasion,  hifi  first  success  and 
il  defeat  and  deatli  at  I'>ariacb  are  luld 
KifAf.Ma'^i'udi,  f>f  the  whole  native 
>r  -o  many  a.MO,r>4:2,.S7l\ 

ipCT'        .  dtiiral  and 4,^55,225, 

par  cent.,  uon-agricultural.     Native 
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be  far  more  ilinn  the  official  e.siiniate.  Il  was 
taken  at  «x  millions  on  annexation,  in  1855. 
it  WW*  estimated  at  eight  milliona  up  to  the 
year  1872  and  tlicn  it  proved  to  be  11,220,747, 
or  465  to  the  Ajuare  mile,  making  Oudh  the 
most  thickly  inhabited  of  the  ten  provinces  of 
India.  M  there  are  1,774,335  inhabited 
houses,  of  which  only  21,90ii  are  of  maaon- 
ry,  this  gives  more  than  six  inhabitants  to 
e;icli.  But  Oudh  is  a  far  more  fertile  country 
than  the  North-West  which  ha«  359  to  the 
s(|iiare  mile,  and  if  the  number  to  each  honse 
can  be  expbuncd  there  is  every  reason  why  4fi5 
per  mile  should  be  correct.  The  following 
shows  tlio  population  according  to  sex  and  age 
io  each  of  the  twelve  districts : — 


CblMtrn  under 

twelve  yeiuu. 

District. 

s 

1 

ti 

^ 

-i 

o 

»        <       b 

£ 

5 

r.ncknnw 

3i7.«6?    319.175 

170.4«1 

144.974 

iK.'StS 

HiirHliiitilcM.. 

afl3,3W    VHJ.ftia     16S.MS7    Ul,>»54 

S7ft.ftht 

<^>onMi 

a3n,Ml    23I.198     13ti.2«T    1KX37 

r.'ft.iM 

Kny  BflrrtUy. 

2Se,ISl    a60.89'i    lfi3,S«7    IS^ORt 

7M3.«« 

Sultanporo  .. 

2l«l,«t7|  31-^1M,    IHI.^M,  i6\,:i-n 

f3ll,(tB3 

I>rUl>gurh  .. 

2HH.M4'  301.864    laB,4n'  US.US 

«JK,2aJ 

Fyaa»*rl 

4&K,3Bal  46ft.H5fi[   2ll3,6«tli    S.IA.lOC 

1,441 .32^ 

Goiiilih 

.1(1. 1141  364,«Z7'    3&0.'JIO    'i(>9,2ll 

l,]«!«.463 

Bunildt 

■j.'.«,ii«  *i;i:,M7    i&ij.::fl   I30,3;n 

J7t.840 

BcftB|Ki<ir     .. 

317.113    tiCi.fii    1110,372    lfijt.^4 

93.i.4i5 

lUnlul 

:H«.arO     -jTB.Hafl.   Iii4.744     I61.M4 

9)1.317 

Kberee 

2(t3,au3    213.d&V    13S.079    11&.«T0 

1W.WM 

Total.. 

363C.333'3M4.ftl6|31«S,330  1M.1,B3S 

11.12«.74T 

Luoknow  w  tlie  most  populous,  and  Ikirabun- 
kce  and  Kyxnbnd  c<imc  next.  Kherec  and 
liaraitch  »t;inds  lowest,  for  there  waste  lands 
abound.  The  following  are  tlie  rcHults  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  creeds, 

Kiiro]M'nn  (non-niilitnry) 5,44fl 

Mixed  and  Native     „ 1»8C   M3I 

MuMulmittui  ..  I,lfl5,879 

Jlimitnut,  Biiildhista,  Jains  and 

Aburigiaes  lO.OOaj,*?! 

There  are  no  Parsees  in  Oudh.  M  in  every  pre- 
vious census,  we  lenrn,  from  this,  how  compara- 
tively lew  tlie  maliomedans  are,  and  that  too, 
in  a  pn^vince  long  ruled  by  a  mussulman  family. 
Christianity  has  evidently  much  to  do  in  Oudh, 
where,  indeetl,it  had  not  been  regularly  preach- 
ed during  more  than  ten  years.  As  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  people  0,543,290  are  agricul- 
turlsrs  and  4,r;77,45l  non-ain"iculturi«tri.  The 
proportion  of  the  latter  is  hirj^e  but  doubtless  ib 
includes  all  labourers.  Oudh  province  ha^ 
several  revenue  divisions,  Lucknow,  Khyi 
Boiiflwam  aud  Bairaitch. 
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•r€t  i*  ihc  extreme  district  of  Oudli  at  the  '      Cooler,  rFioua  glomeratul,  all 
foot  ol'tbc  hilU  OM  ihe  Nepaui  border.  !  Used  for  furniture.     Some  of  the 

Tharoo,  are    inliahitanta    of  the   forests,    a  ,  men-c  is  gathered  from  this  tree  ;  thr 


eaten  by  natives. 

Mhowah,  (Buffiin  lutifoliu^  oil  ov«r  C 
From  the  seedfl  oit  is  extracted,  tmd  6vi 
fi'uit8  ur  Ikmers  spiritH  are  distilled. 

iSaul.  (Shorea  robusta),  grows  srwintini- 
and  extensively  in  the  Ter»i.      i 
durable,  generally  used  for  buililtM<  ^...^ 
bridges,   &c.  ;  aud  id   cuiisidercd   the  \m 
such  works. 

The  ancient  Ayodhya,  ft.  e.,  the  li 
w:w  the  capital  of  tho  modern  Ourfl 
celebrated  in  nil  hindoo  poetry  tw  tj 
cai)itHl  of  Kiunachandrft,  founded  by  tl 


lKi^»   \,\Tt\ 


wild,  uuculuvole*!.  and  extremely  superstitious 
race,  and  afwign  to  thcniselTCS  n  mythological 
beginning.  Their  Wtla^es  are  divide<l  into  cer- 
tain circuit*,  marked  oil*  by  tlie  IJhurra  of 
Bhconhar,  a  selt-created  superior,  whom  these 
people  believe  to  be  inspired  by  Bhowancc,  and 
to  whom  they  submit  in  every  wcurrence  of 
their  domestic  lives.  A  Bhurra  is  indispensable 
at  every  birth,  marriage  and  death,  directs  all 
religiotia  ceremonies,  and  has  supreme  influ- 
ence in  the  circuit  to  which  he  belongs.  He 
has,  however,  to  prove  his  mspiration  before  the 
ai«s«mbled   villager*    by    one    of  two    mcthcMis, 

either  by  driiwin^r  »even  times  the  Hame  from  a  I  ti^^  first  king  of  the  solar  dvnJt.tv-     Uif  « 
hghtetl  to  an  ludightei   wick   without    bringing    ^-apiials,  its  impt>rtaace  ma^t  huvcnwnbrl 
the  two  m  contact,  or  by  calling  tipon   Hhowa-    jf,„rce8;  yet,  making  errrv  nllown-       ' 
iiee,    who    IS   supposed   to  descend   upon  him,  |  g^^ation, 'it  mu«t  have  attiinod  gi- 
when   the   Uhurru  begms  to  dance  and  jump )  |„„g  anterior  to  Rama.     It  w«»  ti  ■ 
alwut  violently,   and  convinces  »he  assembled  |  (^e  sovereignty  of  the  princes  of  i: 
crowds  of  superhuman   iwwera  by   his    niove-    ^he  remains  of  the  ancient  city  .. 
inents  and  gesticulations.     The  bodies  uf  tlie 
Tharoo  that  die  in  advanced  ycar^  are  burned, 
but    those   of    the   young   are    buried  ;    also, 
though  their  widows  are  allowed  to  re-marry,  a 
man  may  not  marry  the  ^udow  of  his  younger 
brother. 

The  woods  of  Oudh  arc  aa  under  : — 

Neem  (Melia  azedinichta),  j'lentiful. 

Peepul,  (Ficus  religiosa),  in  various  part*. 

Muberee,  ( Mimusops  clengi),  in  various  parts. 

Toon,  (Cedrela  toona),  I^ucknow.  Sponta- 
n«>usly  in  the  northern  partA  of  Oudh,  It  is 
the  best  tur  f^irniture  of  a  high  piilish. 

Bahcra,  (Tcrminalia  hellerica),  grows  spon- 
taneously in  tlie  Tcrai.    Not  a  very  large  tree  :  |  built  |i»rmerly   by  Manu,   the  !oni  of 
used  for  all  puriK«es.     From  its  fruit,  blacking  j  groat  city,  twelve  yojana   in  extent,  the  In 
is  made.  ol*  which    st<Jod    in    triple   and   Ion 

Jamun,  (Kugenia  jambolana\  all  over  Oudh,  J  rows.     It  w:is  rich,  and  {»erf}etiinJlT 
is  a  large-si/ed  tree,  and   bears  a  black  asrrin-  J-with   tipw   im[)rovemenr«.      The  -»t 
gent  small  fruit,  about  the  »izc  of  a  large  olive, 
which  the  natives  out.     Used  for  various  kinds 
of  wood-work. 

Aami  or  A.^an.  (Terininalia  tomenltusH), 
sptmtano/iusly  in  the  Tcrai  jungles:  durable 
and  eliwtif.  for  many  jmrjxisi's  preferable  to  wil. 

Am,  (Mnngifrru  indica),  cultivatcil  largely. 

Kaitba/  Kcwnin  elf  phantum  ).in  \-ariou>*  part^ 
of  Oudh   not    extensively.     The    fruit   of  thit* 

tree  is  used  for  tJie  same  purposes  with  that  of   termed  in  (be  guogmphical  writin^m  of 
-Kgle  marmeUw  ;  but  the  latter  is  preferable, '  doos,   K^^ihuJa  ;   doubtless   tVnm  ti»e 

Bad,  (-Cgle  mannclos),  all  parta  of  Oudh,    Kama,  wha^e  name  was  Kosliulva. 
6Xt6Usivolv.     The  fruit  is  rxtonsivelv  U:sed  dry    royal    emigrant    ti-om    the  in  i 
in    powiier,  and    nlsu  for  making  sharbet,  lor  ,  the    Rjtna's  archives,   Koshul  . 
bowi'l  coniplainr.<t.  Ra*^hutu.' 

Hair,    f/.iz\[i!iu3  jtijuba),   various    parts   of|      Visli warn ilint  was  the  turn  of  (Jfidh 
Oudli.     \  hril  pn'iK  ipiillv  for  native  clogs.  i  race    of  Knusika),    king  of  ' 

4rdr,(Ailanthu*fxrcuia).cxtcnMv<'ly  all  over  '  cntcmporaryof  Umlmrcrwha,  k  ; 

I*fiucJ|)uJiy  used  for  sword  acabbajxls.    i  Oudh,  the  fortieth  prince  from  lic-i, 
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seen  at  the  town  of  Oudh,  situated 
ofthcGhogra,  seventy-nine  ir  * 
and    adjoining    Kyxabad.     <  ' 
ne„*?    eharacterized    all    the   am 
capitals,   and   that  of  Ayodia   v 
Lucknow,  the  present  capirah  is 
asserted   to   have  been   one   of 
of  ancient    Oudh,    and    w>    iiamf^ 
in   compliment  In  his  brother  U'U^ 
the   Hamayana  (B<-«k   1.  chap.  vy.  it  II'! 
described  :    On  the   l>ftnks  of  tlie  Sam| 
large  cotmiry  called  Kmala.  gny  and  H| 
abounding  with  cattle,  com  and  weaKlU 
thai  country  was  a  famous  city  called  .\yiiil 


well-dispjsed   and   well-watered.     It 
with   incrclianis  of    various   de«cri|il 
adorned   with    abundance    of  jewel* 
with  houses,  beautified  with  giirdem^ 
of   mango   treos.   surround<*d   bv   a 
impregnable   moat,   completely   fit 
arms.     In  the  SakuntnU,  (Act   vi), 
M   culh'd    Sakctala.      The   country 
Ayodia  vn\»  the  capita],  and  Kama  n 


OTTDH. 


ovim. 


about  two  hiin.lre^J  vpaw  anterior  to 

jimhnHv  alwut  one  lliouaanJ   toxir 

Chrbt. 

I    tho   king  ViRhwamitra, 

and   diiigTaoed   by  a   powerful  priest, 

rrpent  with  \m  teeih   broken,  like  the 

ti  by  the  eclipse  of  it*  (tplendoiir,  vras 

ith  perturbation.     Deprived  oi'  liis  sous 

ly.  stripped  of  h\»  pride  and  confidence, 

Heft  withnut  resource  as   a  btrfl    bereft 

ing3.     He  abaiidcnied  W\h  kingdom  tu  | 

and  like  all  hindrm  prinrej*  in    diatrew, 

bsed,  bv  {jenitentml  rite?  and  au^leritie^, 

br^Miinhood.     He  nx)k  up  his  ulKxle 

;r<*d  Ptwbkur  living  on  fnnts  jind  roots, 

»p  hi?   mind,  said,   •'  I  will  become  a 

m."  Ry  these  penances  he  attained  such 

\\  prtwor  that   }!♦•  wjw   enaldi'd  to  iLsurp 

Vortire.    Thehiatoryot'hifl wander- 

ii'A,  and  the  tewptatinn>*  thrown  in 

►Inlcd.  The  celestial  tairwcrecom- 

to  break  in  tipou  bi^  meditations.  The 

>of  luve  hemelt'  dewcouded  :  whih-  Indra, 

[Sh«  cause  of  the  hrdimias,  took  ihe^hape 

)kila,  and  added  the  melody  ol*  his  notes 

^tllurementit  ot'    Uembha  and  the  per- 

rr*  which  availed  the*  rnyal  saint  in 

He  was  proof  againj't  all  ternp- 

mdemned  ij\e  tair  one  to  become 

tn**.     He  i>er»«.'vered  "  till  every 

ihdued,"  till  *"  not  a  tincture  of  sin 

him,"  and  gave  such  alarm  to  the 

looil,  that   they  drea<k*d   lefit   his 

iciity  should  be   faifll   to  them  : 

mankind  would  become  atheists. 

and   Bramliu   at  tlicir  head   were 

r.int  his  desire  of  brahminhood  ;  and 

^..•urtUated  by  the  gotia  atH|uiedced  in 

\i,  Wid  farmed  a  fricndAbip  with  Vish- 

leniicy  of  Saketa  and   Ayodhya  ha^i, 

Ciumingham*  belief,  always   been 

Tlie  ancient   city    of  Ayodhya  ctr 

18   described    in    the     '  Haniayana'    a^ 

on  the  bank  of  the  Sarayn  or  Sarju 

It  IS  !»aid  tr»  have  been   12  yujana  or 

UK)  mile*  in  circumference,  for  which 

pmbiibly  be  read   12  k>K),  or  24  inileH 

Item  which  the   nld  city,  with  all  it« 

mi^ht  once  po*»ibIy  have  covered.  At 

It  day,  lite  people  point  to  Ram  Ghat 

»tar  tihat  a^  the  eastrra  and  western 

of  the  old  city,  atid  tiie  southern 

thnv    ext«nd    to    Hharatkund.  near 

a  distance  of  H  kf«.     The  present 

Ajudhyo,  which  in  confined  to  the  north- 

ler  of  the  old  iritc,  is  just  two  miles  in 

hy  nbotit  three  quartern  of  a  mile  in 

but    not   one-half  of   this  extent   is 

by   bnildingft,   and   the   whole   place  j 

a  iook  cf   decay.     There  arc    enough  I 
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mountls  of  rnins,  covered  with  broken  staftiM 
and  sculptured  pillars,  such  as  mark  the  sites  of 
other  aucient  cities,  but  only  a  low  irregular 
mass  of  rubbish  heaps,  from  which  all  the 
bricks  have  been  excavated  for  the  hoiises  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Kaizabnd.  ThLs  maho- 
medan  city  which  is  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
length  by  cue  mite  in  breadth,  is  built  chiefly 
of  materials  extracted  from  the  ruins  of  Ajudhya. 
The  two  cities  together  occupy  an  area  of  nearly 
ti'ix  sipinre  toilcs,  Ls  just  about  one-half  of  the 
probable  size  nf  the  ancit* nt  capital  of  Itama.  In 
Ff)izahad  the  only  building  of  any  cunse(}uenc(s 
is  the  stuccoed  biick  tomb  of  tlie  old  Bhao  Be- 
gum, whwte  story  was  dragged  before  tbe  public 
during  the  famous  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
Faisiaba^I  was  the  capital  of  the  tirst  nawabs 
of  Oudh,  but  it  was  deserted  by  Aaof-ud-doulah  fl 
in  A.  D.  1775.  V 

The  founder  of  the  last  Oudh  dynasty  was 
Sadut  Khan,  who  was  appointed  subadar  of 
Oudh  in  the  voluptnoim  rei^n  of  Mahomed 
ShHh.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law 
ISufrler  Jung,  who  died  in  17o3,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hiH  son  Shuja-ud-DowIa,  who  wa.*» 
created  vizier  by  the  emperor  Shah  Alam.  He 
was  defeated  at  Buxar  in  1704  and  retreated  to 
hia  own  dominions.  He  then  sought  aid  from 
the  Mahrattas  but  was  again  defeated,  and  he 
then  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
British.  Shuja-ud-Oi^wlah  died  in  1775  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  It  was  during  h\s 
reign  that  the  interview  took  place  with  Warren 
Hastings,  from  which  the  treaty  of  1781 
resulted.  Asot-ud-Dowlali  died  in  1797  and 
his  reputed  son  Mirja  Ali  succeeded,  only  to 
be  displaced  for  Sadut  All's  eldest  sou  Shuja- 
ud-Duwlah  with  whom  a  treaty  was  made  in 
1812.  He  died  llth  duly  1814,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  eldest  son  Gbazi-ud-Din  Hyder. 
Hitherto,  tlie  family,  were  style<l  vizier,  but  in 
1819  wjia  raisetl  to  the  dignity  of  king.  Hw 
son  Nnsir-ud-Din  Hydcr  succeeded  him,  but 
died  in  1817,  and  was  succeede<l  by  his  uncle  U 
Mahomed  Ali,  wlio  dieii  in  May  1842,  and  was  V 
8uccee<led  by  his  son  Anijud  AH,  who,  on  the 
13th  February  1847  was  succeeded  by  Wajid 
Ali.  His  raisgovcmmcnt  was  such  that  at^er 
repeated  warnings,  he  was  dethroned  in  Feb. 
185H,  the  British  guvernmeut  then  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  Oudh  and  the  king  was  pensioned 
on  twelve  lacs  yearly.  In  the  course  of  Ibe 
connection  of  the  British  with  this  family,  the 
family  lent  several  large  sums  to  the  British. — 
7V/'«  Htijitstfwn,  Vol.  1,  pp.  29  to  215  ;  WU- 
iiamji' Stori/ of  2ial<t^  p.  114;  Aitcliisoii'e  Trea- 
/i/s,  d"c. ;  Ann/iU  of  Indian  Administration; 
Catnlwpu  Kvhihition  of  18(»2  ;  Citn nint^f iam*i 
Anci/nt  (hoff,  nf  Inditj.,  p.  408.  .See  British 
India,  India,  Infanticide,  Kliaki,  Kush,  Purbia, 
I  8olar  race :  Surya  vansa,  Sakya  muui,  Viflhau. 
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OUGEIN.  a  city  in  Uie  western  side  of  ilie 
peninsula  of  Indiii,  uLw  oalied  L'jjayini,  Visala, 
anJ  I';ishi>akara»(liiu.  It  ia  the  ancient  Avanti, 
»  city  nnficeil  in  verses  2S  and  31  oflhe  M<*^ba- 
(hila. —  WUliattt/  ,'^lf)rff  of  A*fi/<i,  p.  116;  Vop- 
irtin  i^iwatfl  Warrtn.  Sve  In^criplions,  Jaya- 
ainlio,  Juna^urh,  Ujein,  Vicranmililyu. 

OUGKIMA  DALBERGIOIDES,  Benih. 
Syn.  of  Dalbergia  ouj;einen«us,  Borb, 

OflGl.TR  or  LTigiir,  tlie  most  ancient  of  the 
Turkwh  tribes,  formerly  inhabitetl  the  part 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  whirh  i»  nnw  occupied  by 
a  mixed  population  of  Turk,  Mongol  and  Kal- 
miik.  The  grent  Ouigoor  horde  in  Eaatem 
TurkisUin,  are  Turk,  and  they  beciime  maho- 
mcilans  in  a.«,  9t)G.  Tlie  Chinese  will  them 
Hoieke»  Oihor,  and  Hoai-Hoai.  Towards  the 
ol(J5e  of  the  8th  centnry,  the  emperont  of  the 
Tan;^  dynasty  depiiriod  about  a  million  of  Oui- 
^nnr  tamiliet*,  from  the  neigh  hour  h<Kxl  of  the 
Ka.ihgar,  and  settled  them  at  Knn-mi  and 
C4ien-^i.  About  a.d.  966,  the.^e  families  em- 
braced mahomedanism,  and  under  their  chief 
Satook,  they  onqueroil  Tranaoxiania,  and  car- 
ried away  captive  an  immense  number  of  Turks, 
of  tlie  Turghai  tribe.  In  972,  the  nmjority  of 
these  captives  were  allowed  ti^  return  lo  their 
homes,  but  many  remained,  and  they  were 
Btyled  Turghani  or  Tunii^haiii,  signifying  rem- 
natit,  and  corrupted  intu  Duugen,  but  knuwn  to 
the  Chinese  as  Ouigoor  or  Hoai-fbxii.  They 
are  all  niahomcdnn-s  but  dn^s  like  Chinese. 
They  arc  abstemiotu,  rulij^iou?,  <]uarreiaouie, 
using  ihe  knife,  bui  honcM  and  fond  of  trade. 
The  people  of  Aaia,  who  inhabit  the  coun- 
tries which  extend  northwanU  to  tlic  Ru.%iun 
fronttcri,  we^ttward^  to  the  Caflpian  sea,  and 
Boulhward*)  to  AlTghaniAtan  are  Ibr  the  greater 
pan  descendanu  of  Turks,  and  it  would  be  more 
proper  tu  give  to  all  these  couniries,  the  goaerai 
name  of  Turkestan  dividing  it  into. 

Ist,  Northern  or  KuHsian  IWkestan,  compre- 
hending in  it  tho  three  liordus  of  the  Kirghis 
nation. 

2nd]y,  Southern  Turkestan,  inhabited  by  the 
Khivan,  Turkoman  and  Kan-kalpak  and  in- 
cluding al»o  grent  Uucharia,  Kokand,  and 
Tashkcnd. 

3rd!y,  Eastern  Turkestan,  comprising  Little 
Bucharia,  which  is  sub)cct  to  t'hina. 

I'he  Chinese  and  Manchoo  caJt  by  the  name  , 
of  ••  hoci  hoci,"  all  the  miihomedan  tribes 
who  live  under  their  dominion.  This  word, 
the-refarc,  has  ceased  to  designate  a  nation.  Aa 
fhi-  <  >uigoar  Hoei-hoci,  called  simply  Hoei-hoci 
.  ;•  r  tho  Mongt)!  dynasty  of  Yuan,  were  ma- 
il, '.n-  '\>'-^  I 'M.i-t?  is  applied  by  the  Chinese 
'    .ni  !>  ':tme   religion,  in  the  same 

.!V*  are  otlen  called  Greeks, 
.  the  Greek   church.     The 
^  iii  lIm:  iowuA  of  Little  Bucharitt  arc 
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in  part  deMtendaots  uf  the  anct 
Hoei-hoci,  and  consequently  T 
Sarti,  or  Hucharlnns  who  are 
<-hHnts  all  over  Contral  Asia, 
sians.  There  arc*  many  of  tlie 
llang-tcheou-ibu,  CuuUm,  and  irtber 
cities  of  China.  Their  moiher 
siaii  but  they  al*o  8[^ak  the 
which  is  the  general  langii 
and  the  moc^t  dilfuMxi  in  liitJe 
Ouigi)ur  writing  character  waa 
source  of  tlio^o  still  us«nl  by  ibe 
Manehu,  and  was  itself  alnitMcer 
Irutn  the  old  Syriuc  cliaractcf 
torians.  The  modern  Tartar 
written  (and  it  is  presumed, 
lines  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
succeeding  each  other  from  left  to 
Ouiguur  mt'ant  wiih  Mongol  auth< 
ful,  bur  the  fn^plc  and  language 
tlie  Western  ^Vsialics,  were  Turkisl( 
Viilikhanoff  sjM^akii  of  tlie  language* 
at  Kiishg!ir  as  being  Uigur,  but  it 
whether  he  meaas  that  this  term 
the  natives. — HuMutm  in  C^itrat . 
Vulf  Cathajf,  Vol,  i,  p.  2U6 ;  I 
Journey  to  Ptking^  I'uL  i,  pp.  0,  3 

OUK-CHLV-YA.— ?  Diospyrosn 
OUK-GirAY.  TiuEJr.     ThU  tree 

over  the  Ti.'iuisKerini  provinces,  hut 
and  yields  a  perLshable  short  grained 
is  not  heavy  and  tlouts  in  water  wboa 
Its  maximum  length  is  15   foct  and  J 
girth  U  cuhila. — Cnptain  Dtitut.      \ 

OCK-KYI-NE,  IliJBjf.  A  tree  of  31 
woinl  lised  in   ordinary   house   build 
Crt/.  Kjc.  1865. 

OUK-KHYIN-ZA,  Btnui.     Pio^pt 

OUK-SHEET.  BuRM.     M^\c  uwn'i 

OUL.\,  a  much  pri2o<i  gniHs,  h} 
jilentifuUy  on  the  banks  of  the  I>on;^ 
of  Manchuria,  in  which  tjje  Tartan 
their  feel,  in  lieu  of  atoi^klugs. 

OUI-Oi:s,  TrBk-.     A  tribis 

OUM  SILLING  or  Silleuog,  a  rittl 
hatty. 

OUNDI.  Mahb.    CalophyUum  m 
Linn. 

OUNGKA,  see  Simiada. 

OUNG-MAI-PHYOO,  Bcrm.    Cfi| 
rmtea. — Linn, ;  liaxh. ;  H'  J-  A. 

OUN-THUAY,  BtTKM.  ?    A  white. 
met   with  in  Amherst,  where  it  u 
for  common  carpentry  purposes.     It  ii 
ject  to  injur V  from  insectB. —  Captaiu 

OUPH,  Hkb.     A  fowl,  a  bird. 

OUH-CKAKA,  Brxrj.     S^nnerati 

OUKGA  is   die  first  town  r«acb 
side  the  desert,  and  it  tukes  fo^y-fiv«^ 
from  KAlgan  to  Kiakhta.     Air.    W 
letl  TioQ-tain  on   the    Ititli  October 
28» 


27th  he  wa.s  ar  the  desert  to 

Seventeen   days  oftcrwards   he  was  at 

tlif*OurgaofMjr.  Gt-auts  journey) ;  tbeu, 

■cria,  be  passed  the  rivers  Boro  and 

.u<:  ice.  on  the  luib.on  tlie  17th  Kiakh- 

reached  ;  at  (his   sea»on  of  (he  year, 

itbecold  is  almost  unendurable,  there  b 


OVKN. 
Tandur,  HiifD.  |  Tannur,  Haa 

OVIS,  of  thu  geuiis  of  tnummals,  Mr.  Blyth 
considers  that  there  are  fourteen  species.  M. 
Gervais  reckons  aix  apeciea.  Mr.  Hodgson  re- 
gai*ds  the  sheep  as  essentially  an  alpine  animal. 


iMjecom  ts  ajmosi  unenauraoie,  mere  la  •  o-"-- -__-  -  -----i  — j  —  7,^  "' . ^ 

to  aggravate  the  dwtress  of  a  journey.  |  The  Kirgho^  breed  has  a  great  mil,  of  20  rerte-  ■ 
isTols  «h:ire  in  the  aunerstition  of  sailors  •  ^ral  bones,  so  loaded  with  lat,  that  a   truck  la  ^ 


igob  shiire  tn  the  superstition  of  sailors 

listJing  brings  on  a  ^le.     See  Kalkas. 

ANKAI,8re  poor  Sanioiede and  Turkish 

rho  inhabit  the  couutrie:^  situated  on  the 

[Yenisei,  and  the  rivers  which  ttow  into  it : 

commonly  called  the  Chinese    Spioute. 

Myfflotta^  pp.  14i>,  224  ;  Klaproth  in 

$  Journey  to  Pek-ituf^  l^oL  i,  p.  174- 

[LV    A  lake   in   Persia,    with  saline 

ta  Elated  by  Dr.  Marcct  to  contain  no 

lougb  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1  iC5'07. 

}un(liDg    in    sulphates    and  muriates. 

appears   very   remarkable  in  an  inland 

riy  3IJ0  miles  in  circumference,  situated 

>lcanic    country.     On    referring  to  the 

of    travellers,    it    appeared    that    the 

flowing  into  it  abounded  in  lime,  which 

lited  in   large  quantity  in    the  form  of  a 

travertine.     The  lake  of  Ouxniia,  hke 

contains  f)otash,  which  Dr.  Car- 

,not  detect  in    the*   springs  running  into 

-CarUr'g  Oeoio^jical  Fapera  on  West- 

lURU  GADDI,  or  Avuru  gaddi,  also  Ouru 
i  vera,  Tbl.  Andropogon  muricatuS}  lUtz., 
\\U. 

lUSElJlY,  Major,  wroteon  Washing  of  gold- 
at  Hera  Khond.— BI.  As.  Trans.,  1839, 
\Tli,  1057.  Course  of  the  Nerbudda, — 
,  1545.  Vol.  liv,  part  1,  354.  Antiquities 
i?i^iJ3. — Ibid,  Vol.  xxii,  part  1,  05. 
iiSSOURI.  The  province  of  the  Amoor 
^p  of  all  the  territories  situated  on  the  left 
Wm  the  Amoor  from  the  confluent  of  the 
n  Schilka  and  Argoune,  or  from  the  limita 
le  Truttbaikaliao  })roviuces  and  of  Yakoutsk, 
ending  the  Amoor  to  the  confluent  of  the 
r  OuBBOuh  and  to  the  new  confine  of  the 
itime  province. 

'AJALU,  see  Kazxilbash. 
'H,  see  Kabul,  Khetri. 
'RY,  the  term  in    India   for  a  public 
iccion. 
iM, General  Sir  Jamc9,a  distinguished 
the  Bombay  Army    in   the  early  and 
fiartuf  the  IDth  century. 

LaT.      1-'kp«. 
d-K.Al,  Tam.?  Dillenia  speciosa. 
CASSIA,     Eno. 


bral  bones,  so  loaded  with  fat,  that  a  truck  la 
occasionally  made  to  carry  it.  The  Karakbol 
breed  has  a  fine,  curled,  black,  and  valuable  fleece. 
Gestation  lasts  144  to  150  days.~Daru/in. 

OVLS  AMMON,  Linn. 
O.  art^ali,  Palitu.  |  0.  hodgsoni,  BUjth. 

Uyiin;  Nuan  ;  Ny:ui,  Tib.  |  Xinr  ;  Nyund  ;  Gnow,  Tib, 
On  the  Tibetan  side  of  the  Himalaya.  Ovis 
amnion  of  Fallas,  stands  from  four  to  five  feet 
high,  and  meiwures  seven  feet  from  nose  to  tail. 
It  is  quite  a  Tibetan  animal,  is  seen  as  liigh  as 
18,000  feet  and  is  seldom  seen  btlow  14,000 
feet  except  when  driven  lower  by  snow.  Mea- 
aturcnicnt  of  a  male  of  five  year^,  according  to 
the  innrkmgs  on  the  horns,  0  ft.,  5  in.,  vix. : 
From  noae  to  base  of  honis,  ...  Ft.  1  In.  1 
Tlieuce  to  inflerlioa  of  tail,  ...      „    5     „    I 

Tail  to  end  of  hair,  „    0     „    3 

Circumferenco  of  horn  at  base,  ..  „  1  «  *i 
Length  on  the  curve,  tijis  broken,        „    2      .,  lO} 

Winter  pelage,  above  deep  brown,  interspers- 
ed with  grey,  with  a  distinctly  marked  darker 
dorsal  line,  passing  (aa  in  O.  montaoa)  in  a 
narrow  stripe  through  tjje  diAc  on  the  croup, 
even  to  the  tip  of  tlie  tail.  Sides  mixed  hoary 
or  slaty  grey  brown ;  disc  on  the  croup  well 
defined  and  dirty  white,  the  hair  appearing  as 
if  rubbed.  The  throat  and  neck  beneath  to 
the  breast,  white,  sprinkled  with  scattered 
brown  hair  ;  the  hair  long,  bushy  and  pendent ; 
and  from  6  to  7  inches  in  length,  while  that  of 
the  back  is  barely  2  inches,  except  on  the  dor- 
sal line,  where  it  is  3  inches,  and  on  the  ridge  of 
the  neck  above  3j  inches.  Tall,  above,  brown, 
whitish  at  the  sides,  naked  beneath.  Under 
parts  dirty  wliite  ;  medial  hue  blackiiih,  out- 
side of  the  limbs  with  a  dark  list ;  lips,  wlutish  ; 
face  paler  brown  than  the  body. 
Front  surfacv  of  horns,      ...  3^  inches  vide. 

Inner  lateral  surfoco.  ...  6   inches  wide. 

Measurement  uf  tho  bare  skull  of  a  male 
seven  years  old. 

Length  of  face  to  base  of  horns, ...  Ft.  1  In.  I 
Ijcngth  of  horn  ou  tho  curve,  ...  „  2  „  10 
Basal  circ>unfer«nce,      ..  ...       „     1      „    4| 

These  horns  are  wetithered  .lud  much  broken 
at  the  lips,  and  were  probably  about  iJ  feet  3 
inches  long. 

Description  of  a  female,  6  years  old  by  tlie 
marking  of  the  horns,  total  5  feet,  6^ 
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incus 
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Ntise  to  base  of  horns,             ...  Ft.  0 

Thence  to  insertion  of  tail,      ...  „    4 

TuU,            ..               .                ..  ,.    0 

IwenRth  of  boms  on  the  curve,  .  ..1 

Bfisa  .'cixcumlerence,                ...  ^,    0 
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ho  female,  the  colouring  is  liglitor  than 

tliat  of  tlw  njale,  having  more   grey  ;  and   ihe 

throat  and  foreneck  nrc  slaty  instead  of  white, 

^^And   devoid   of  the   long   pendent  frdl  which 

^■ftmcca  the  other  nex  ;  the  dfU'k  dorsal   line, 

^^Brhich   in    the  male  fuiia  in   a  narrow  stripe 

^^Birough  the  pale  di»c.  ends  lu  the  female  at  tlic 

^^Tommencemcnt  of  tlie  dUc,  and  llic  tail  and 

croup  are  of  the  saiine  caiit^cent  fawu  colour  ; 

Ihe  disc  i«  far  more  cxteiv^ive  tlian  that  of  the 

male.     Along    the  ridge  of  the   neck   alxjve, 

from  the  base  of  the  horns  to  alwut  10  inches 

.      beyond  them,  there  is  a  mane  of  true  woolly 

^■^Uilr  G^  inche.4  long,  gradually   fading   into  the 

^BriKp  quilly   hair  of  the  dor^  line.     There  is 

^Hpo  dark  list  down  tlie  ouuide  of  the  limbs,  but 

^Khe  colour  i^  pale  fawn. 

Front  surface  of  boms,  ...        I J  Ins.  broad. 

Inner  lateral  surface.  ...        3    „ 

In  both  ecxes  there  is  a  beautifully  soft  inner 
^wCoating  of  tine  pushmecua  wool  ofa  j^ale  mouse 
^^nlonr.     The  above  measurements  were  taken 
^^Srith  care,  and  although  the  male  appears  some- 
what superior  in  size  to  Mr.  Hodg^n's,  ihe 
rueral  correspondence  is  evident  enovigh. 
Bultf  OT«r  ftll  Ft.  s  In.  1 1 1       n.  6  In.  S 

fo  tiai*  of  homB,  g        1  M      0 


yt.  6  In. 


to  biiso  of  tkot-ni. 
bual  einruintercnee 


1  ..    i\ 


wn 


Otn3  Ammoii,  Pallas  ;  Ovis  montana, 
vxarest ;  (hns  niviuola,  EschsckoUz^  is  tlistinct 
from  Oris  montana  of  North  America  and  Mr. 
Blyth  refers  to  it,  though  with  considerable 
hesitation,  the  horn  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  Ut  wliich 
was  suggested  the  pnmsional  name  .scnlplorum. 
Dr.  Adams  .^ys,  the  argali,  or  Ovis  ammon, 
is  more  plentiful  on  the  nnrthern  ranges.  A 
few  remain  abovit  the  Tooskee  lake  and  neigh- 
bouring hills  during  summer  :  the  majority, 
however,  migrate  to  Nobra  as  tlie  snow  melts. 
He  had  seen  enormous  horns  of  the  Ovis 
ammon  on  the  chaits,  where  the  finest  arc  to 
be  procured.  These  cairns  are  mostly  made  up 
of  horns  of  tame  yak,  wild  sheep,  and  goats, 
which  arc  piled  up  in  the  sliape  ofa  cone,  with 
nea,  pieces  of  quartz,  pebbles,  and  sticks,  to 
hich  rags  are  attached.  They  arc  considered 
be  the  abodes  of  spirits,  and  when  a  Tartar 
arrives  at  one,  he  walks  round  it  sevend  times, 
peating  a  prayer,  of  which  the  cverla^iing 
Om  mani  padmi  ora"  forms  the  chief  part, 
n  a<lult  male  argali  stands  about  V2\  hand't 
gh  at  tiie  shoulders. — IftioK-ff^  Vol,  i,ji.244; 
dams:  JSlt/th  »h  Dtivjal,  As.  JSoc.  Jottrn, ; 
^attiralUt  in  India. 
OVIS  AMMONOIDES,  /Mfjsou. 
Ovi^  nnmion.  PaUtts.  \  V,.  no'!g«oiiii,  DtyOi. 

-ides,   Hoil'jMtn,  was  dedicated 

as  Ovis  hodg»onii,  some  lime 

ibe  publication  of  the  uamc  ammouoides 
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in  the  *  rri>cceihng9  of  the  Zoological  %o6iSf^ 
lur  July  1^40  was  ititendeil. 

OVIS  ARIES,  U»e  common  sheep,  is 
to  great  variety,  and  many  of  its  fonm 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  species.  Dr. 
in  the  '  Brltinh  Museimi  Catalogue.*  eimrncriM^ 
no  less  than  ;i3  varieties  oi  this  Mptcio,  m\ 
under : 

(«).     The  Spanish  sheep,  GrU  h 
Liun  ;  called  also  the  Merino  slieep  aim 
British  Middle-wooled  sheep. 

(/»).     The    common    sheep    (Ovis 
Linn.;  O.gallic^i,  /)<rsw.;().brachyunu, 
O.  le^tura,  i<chreb,) ;  the  hornless  «heep( 
glicana.  Linn.)  Of  tliis  variety  there  are  n 
ous    forms,    such    as    the    Muggs    sheep 
Shetland  sheep,  the  Southduwa  sheep* 
Lincoln  sheep,  the  Romney  marsh 
Cobwold  sheep,  the  New  T-eicester  ah 
Cheviot  alieep,  the  Old  Teeswater  si 
irapro\-cd  Teeswater  sheep,  the  Donky 
the   Zetland   and   Orkney   sheep,   the 
mountain  sheep,  the  soft-wooled  sheep  of 
the  Wicklow  mountain  sheep,  the  Kerry 
the  Exmoor  sheep,  the  black-feced  shee, 
black-faced  lleath-sheep,  and  the  Kaasor 
(Ovis  pclii.  Bltfth,) 

{c).     The    Uarwall    sheep    (Aries 
liofiyfcon)  :  Ovi.f  barwal,  liixifjmH  ;  O.  t 
jioitles  vnr.  I,  Grntj.     It  inhubiis  Nepaol 

{d).  The  Huniah  sheep  (Ovis  liunia,  /M^' 
50))),  the  Hunia,  or  black-faced  sheep  of  IMNtt 
Also  a  native  of  Nepaul. 

{eJ)    The  Cago  (Oris  cngia,  Hodgson); 
Kago,  or  tame  slioep  of  Cabul  region  ;  ihe 
sheep  of  Gniy.     A  native  of  Ne[«iul. 

(f).     Tlie  Seling,  n  native  of  NcpauL 

( j7).     The  Curumbar  sheep  "f  M\*»ore. 

(A).     The  «heep  called  Gtirar  in  India. 

{i).     The  Dukhun  sheep. 

( j).     The  Shaymbhar  sheep  of  Myvm 

{h).    The  brond-tailed  sheep  (O.  Uti 
Ins,     Erxl.,     Geoff.,    Mem,     IC»iujtt^ 
Cmtip,  B>iffo)),  X,  812;  O.  laticauda  i 
ros ;  Arabica,  Linn.  ;  O.  Turcica,  CharUi, 
Cauda  abesa,  Ludolf*)    It  is  a  native  of 
There   are  several   forms  of  this  varie 
which  the  following  are  most  promineut: 
fat-rumpcd  sheep  (O.  steatopyga,   Palloi 
Tartarian  sheep  of  lie  wick) ;  the  Persian 
(0.  A.  caudatu-*,  Geoff.) :  the  fat-tailed 
(O.   A.  tiucrocercus,  SeJtreh.)  ;  th**  Aoc* 
or  Abyssiuian  sheep;  the  Uuchirr 
hucharjca,  Fnlla$  ;  the  Tilietan  ■> 
Itetanus,  Fi$c)ur) ;  tl»e  Cape  sheep,  ^O, 
ErxUh.)  :  the  sheep  of  UeJkah. 

(/).  Mani/'horne^i  ffurp  (<  > 
Lwn.)  It  is  also  called  the  four 
and  the  l)umba  sheep.    It  is  a  native  ' 

(m).     The  puchia,  or  Hindustan  V~i 
puchia,  JJod^son.) 
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OV18  BURBHEL. 

iproi'is  viffnei^  this  genus  cnibracea 
Koch.  It  is  the  uiountain  uhecp  of 
rth  of  (niiia,  and  U  found  in  Tibet. 
i^wis  nnjtiJig^  the  Argali,  b  the  ylOgoceras 
^i  of  pAllaji,  anil  ol^en  confounded  vith  t)ic 
nner.  Il  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  Dr.  Gniy 
j»  of  this  spociw — **  The  Nyen  or  Bainbhera, 
sheep,  wMom  or  never  crosses  the  Hemn- 
llie  IiKltan  «ide  of  which  ranirc  is  the 
habitat  of  Uie  Nahi>or,  while  to  the 
west  beyond  Tibet,  0.  argali  U 
hy  other  species,  so  that  Tibet  may  bo 
d  as  tlie  $[*ecini  habitat  of  one  (tpocics 
SfflittoDoides),  and  the  phiteaux  north  of 
M  fiu"  as  the  Altai  of  another  (Oris  am- 
cited  aid  types  of  the  true  ovine  fornj  ; 
may  be  a>.idcd,  that  the  §ix  sorts  of  tame 
mtp  of  Tibet  and  tlie  8ub-I{iiuaIaya.s,  all 
jtlioat  exception  exhibit  the  eaaential  cha- 
telcn  of  that  fonn.  There  are  several 
that  may  be  confounded  under  this 
the  Siberian  Argali  u  found  in  the  moat 
rn  pan  of  that  country,  and  it  u  pro- 
difffrt'nt  from  the  Himalayan  animal ; 
lyih  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
c«  between  Uie  8|>ecimen  rcceivetl 
lodjipon  and  tiiojic  which  vfi^rc  sent 
a  by  the  UiiMtan  naturaliist. 

flois   Xfthoor^  the  Naboor,  Nervate  or 
loa,  is  a  native  of  Ne(:>aid. 
Sereml  wild  tyj>es  of  Ovis  aric?,  L.^  the  do- 
are  strongly  suspected  to  occur ; 
ibose  above  enumerated ;  uulcsa, 
.  tont,  O.  vignei,  tltough  even  this 
li — £»'«*/.  Ctfc. 
IS  ilL  KRHKL,  aftfth.     It  would  seem, 
1r.  BIytb  was  wrong  in  assigning  to  this  a 
altitude  of  haunt  than  that  of  (>,  nahix^. 
n  Smith  has  informed  him  that  O.  burrhel 
.  naboor  keep  alwayn  in  separate  flocks, 
never  seen  on  the  satne  feeding  ground  ; 
hel  seldom  ascending  :ibiive  1H,U00  feet 
Ipratkm,  while  the  Nttho<3r  gix-s  much  higher : 
oth  bleat  Uke  domestic  sheep.     Near  the  Botv 
,m  In  r -i.c   i|,«>  Hurrhel  is  much  mure  plentiful 
r,  but  the  latter  is  far  more  exten- 
iMuuverthe  Himalaya  generally.    At 
.»f  summer,  when  the  snow  is  nearly 
n   very   nutritious    grass  grows 
•ier  a  thin  coating  of  snow,  and 
.  eicrcdingly  fat  by  fceiling 
.;  mouths  ot' Auguzit,  Sei>tem- 
■  r.     At  this  time   they  ciiri  only 
thr  i^riTu-  ijnimals  exhihited  at 
i  ihcy  run  with  consi- 
li  still  being  far  from 
h.      in  winter,  when  snowed  in, 
■  lowzo  the  hair  oH'cach  other's 
•  or  having  retired  under  the 
..t» hanging  r«»cks,  from  which 
(tjmeoui  wretchedly  p«ior.     They  produce 
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L'ria ;  Urial, 


OVTS  MUSiUON. 

one  or  two  young,  (commonly  l^o,)  in  Juno 
and  Jidy.  Ovis  bturhcl  is  deficient  in  the  sub- 
tirbitjil  sinuses,  and  the  same  ileficicncy  occurs  in 
Ovis  naboor. — JUmj,  As.  tSoc.  Juur.,  A'o.  cbutvii, 
April  1H47. 

OViS  (JALIFORNIANA,  Dotujlas,  from 
California,  description  cited  from  *  Zoulogical 
Journal  ;  and  the  bonis  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Ulylli,  and  ilgured  in  Taylor's  plate,  Jig.  5. 
An  unque}»l  ion  able  species. 

OVI.S  CYCLOCEUOS,  Jhttion  ;  Sclat^r ;  Bhj, 
O.  vignei,  SMi :  in  pHrt. 

Panjaii.  [Kooh;  Kudi,  VkXJXB. 

Paujalt  wild  iflieep. 

Found  over  all  the  Salt  Kiitige  uf  the  Punjab, 
tlic  Sulimani  range,  the  Haxara,  Peshawar, 
Mr.  Hlytli  ha*  pointed  out  that  Captain  Hut- 
ton's  O^ns  cycloceros  had  been  priorly  named  by 
him  Ovw  vignei. — Bhjth, 

OVIS  CYMNDUICORNIS,  Blyth.  A  spe- 
cies of  the  Caucasus.  This  is  the  least  satisfac- 
torily established  of  all  the  species  in  Mr. 
I  Hlyth's  monngraph  :  resting  on  a  comuiuni- 
cation  from  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  relative 
to  a  species  which  must  have  been  very  differ- 
ent from  either  of  those  known  to  Mr.  Ulytli 
I  though  described  from  memory  only  by  Colonel 
H.  Smith  one  of  the  most  experien«'cd  of 
zoologists  in  the  liist<iry  of  the  Kuininantia. 

OVIS  GMEUNI.  BUjth,  A  sheep  of  Arme- 
nia. Identified  with  a  species  long  ago  rudely 
figured  by  the  younger  Gmelin,  and  Uic  hern 
by  Pallaa ;  and  Gnielin's  description  of  th 
habits  quoted,  with  furtlicr  original  inform 
tiou.     Heail  figureil  \\\  Taylors  plate,  No.  I*. 

OVIS  HODUSONI.     Syn.  of  Ovis  auinv 
noides. 

OVIS    MONTANA, 
ammon  of  PalUis^ 

OVIS    MONTANA, 
sheep  of  N.  .Vmprica. 

OVIS    MUSIMON,    Linn,      The   Moufflon 
sheep  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.     Described  b 
Mr.  Blytli  from  life  an4  a  further  notice  givci 
in  J.  A.  S.,  X.,  878.    "The  ArgalisandMoulflou 
(not  to  mention  the  Tragdaphi),"   writes   Mr. 
Ilodgson,  "seem  to  form  two  striking  grou 
among  the  wild  .sheep.     The  Himalaya  Nalioo; 
is  a  com]iIete  MoulHon ;  hence  Mr.  lilyth  ask© 
if  the  C^jrsicau  animal  is,  like  the  Himalaya 
devoid  of  suborbimlsimwes."  In  rcjily  to  ibis  th 
Prince  of  Caniiio  stated  that  it  is  so  devoid  :  but 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  mistaleiijn  approximating  the 
Naboor  and  Burrhel  to  the  MoutHon  of  Cn^rsi 
These  two  Himalayan  siwcies,  instead  of  beii 
'*  complete   Moulfions,"  arc  (so  far  at  Icaat 
their  liorna  aie  concerned)  unlike  O.  musim 
and   form   a   little  group   per  se,   unless  Ovia 
cylindricornis  should  prove  to  range  with  them 
and  the   Moufflon  is  f\iuio  rxfluded   from  bf 
definition  of  »•  round-horned"  sbeejj,  fr^r  whi 
gpjup   Mr.   BIytb    prcsuraca   tiio    ttvv<slbxv 

O  2^1 


Iksm.      Syn.  of  Ov] 
the   Rocky   mountain 


the 

lofiH 


OTISVlONEt 


OWL. 


Wa;  War, 

Na;  SnA.  Lad  ax. 

Stkim,  Rhotan 


Xbpal. 

SUTLEJ. 

Tibet. 


■^ 

^Tc 


(pRpudois  is  proposed).  Their  beirg  "  fumwhcd 
with  a  well  developed  tail,"  will  not  exclude 
the  Califomian  Arguli,  the  tall  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "  eighteen  inches  long  !'*  Mr.  Ogilby 
loDg  ago  remarked,  the  abfience  of  suborbital 
sinuses  in  Ovis  nahoor ;  and  the  grotip  formed 
by  Oris  nahoor  and  Ovis  hurrhel  was  distinctly 
indicated  in  Mr.  BIyth's  monograph  (vide  J.  A. 
S.,  X.,  867),  being  estimated  there,  as  he  still 
thinks,  at  ita  true  value.  Should  it  prove  that 
O.  muflimon  is  really  devoid  of  the  facial  cavities, 
the  value  of  this  chnracter  would  fall  to  a  mere 
Bpecifical  distinction  ;  for,  however  the  wild 
sheep  may  be  arranged  into  minor  groups,  the 
O.  vignei  (wliich  has  the  sinuses)  could  scarcely 
be  placed  in  a  different  sub-division  from  O. 
rausimon.  And  to  the  same  group  ma**t  be 
referred  O.  gmelini  and  O.  ophion,  though  al- 
together perhaps  forming  a  subsection  of  it. 
Both  in  O.  gmelini  and  O,  vignei,  we  find  indi- 
cations of  aMiiity  with  the  African  O.  tragelap- 
hus. 

OVIS  NAIflTlA,  IM(i$.,  Blyth. 
0.  nabooT,  Hodgson  \  0.  burhei,  Bljfth. 
Wue- wild -sheep,         Ksfo- 
B'lrhol :  BbaraI,Hi]tAULTA. 
bbarur,  „ 

[end*  (nmle)  „ 

Valley  of  the  Sutlej,  Sikim,  Rhotan.  De 
scribed  from  specimens,  amongst  which  was  a 
hornless  female ;  and  first  clearly  established  as 
distinct  from  O.  ammon. 

OVIS  MVICOLA.  Et<Jts,  Syn.  of  Ovis 
Ammon  of  Pallaa  ;  Kanitschalka. 

OVIS  OPIIION.  Bhjih.  Founded  on  the 
coloured  figure  and  description,  by  MM. 
Brandt  and  Uatieburgh,  of  a  specimen  in  the 
Berlin  Museum. 

OVIS  POLIl,  Bhjth.  Raas:  Roofih  of  Pamir, 
und  on  the  plains  of  Pamir  at  10,000  feet, 
bunded  on  a  magnificpiU  frontlet  and  horns 
brought  by  Lioutcuant  Wiwd  from  the  Pamir 
steppe  ;  combined  with  the  notice  quoted  frt)m 
Marco  Polo,  which  refers  undeniably  n»  the 
tame  animal.  Of  tlie  distinctness  of  thw  superb 
species,  there  can  be  no  duubt  whatever :  and 
the  frontlet  is  figured  in  Taylor's  plate,  figs.  1 
and  2.  Ovis  Polii,  O.  ammonoides,  Capra  hy- 
malaica,  0.  jpnihlaica,  were  pent  li)  the  PUrui 
Exhibition  of  1855.— Prtm,  E.  J,  H. 

OVIS  PROBATION,  Offilvj/, 
IxaluR  probation, 
described  from  a  hornless  specimen. 

OVIS  TRAGELAPnUS.     Pnlln$^    Aondad 

of  the  Moors,  found  on  the  Atlas  mountains  of 

Africa.     A  well-known  species.     Desrrihed 

m   specimetis,  observed  both  alive  and  in 

weums. — Btn.  As.  ./oum.,  April  1847. 

OVIS  VIGXEI.  BUfth, 

~ "-^  ^' "-'(Tm,  I  Indian  wild  sheep,  Eng 

:jik. 


lu  Koosh,  the  Pamir  range, 

It  Irom  I^dak  to  ch«  Caspian  sea.  'i'iie  I  ndian 
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wild  sheep,  occupies  a  wide  range  m  the  II 
laya.     It  is  more  like  a  deer  than  the 
ofEurofie.  Iiisactive,  courageouaandd* 
from  a  coloured  figure  taken  from  life,  and 
two    pairs  of  horns,  the  difttioctneas  of 
from  those  of  all  the  other  species  is  rooel 
ous.     A  skin  of  this  animal  was  deschbedj 
Pennant  as  the  "Bearded  slieep,"  but  wai 
founded  by  him  with  O.  trngelaphos:  and 
is  a  brief  notice  and  very  passible  figure  rfj 
species,  taken  from  an  animal  killed  In  tlie 
nity  of  PersepoHs,  in  Lieutenant  AJea 
*  Travels  from  India  to  England.'&c,  (1827.) 
again  appears  as  the  *' Wild  sheep  oi*  the 
Koosh,"  described  by  Capt.  ilay,  J.  A.  ^ 
440  ;  find  as  Ovis  cyoloceroe.  i/««on,  "  ■ 
Journal  of  Natural  History"  II,  514. 
XII,  being  again  noticed  by  the 
man  in  J.  A.  S.,  xv,  162.     It  m.i 
that  Capt.  Hay  remarks  this  s[*ecie«. 
from  O.  tragelaphus  "  in  baring  a  la.'  . 
smus  ;  and    Capt.  Hutton   alao   described  -4 
moderate-sized  lachrymal  sinus,  which  sppciu 
to  secrete,  or  at  all  events  contains,  a  thick  gua^^ 
my  substance,  of  good  consistency,  and  of  a  > 
grejHsh  colour.  The  AiTghan  and  Bclooch" 
ers,"  he  adds,  "  more  e-sf^ecially  the  latter, 
use  of  this  gum.  by  spreading  ii  over  the 
of  their  matchlocks,  to  prevent  the  d;^ 
injuring  the  priming."    We  may.  ther- 
satisfied  of  its  existence  in  this  s: 
in  Journal  of  tlu  Bengal  AsiitU*: 

OW-AH-N-CHU,  see  India. 

OWES,  Rcfl.     Owies,  Pol.     Oats. 

OWL. 

Ghughii.  HixD. 

The  owls  of  India,  are  the  uocturoal 
tlie  order  Raptor(»3,  or  Birds  (.if  prey,  conij 

Suh-fitnt.    BuboniuBB.  1   Nyctiea;  4 

Asio ;  '2  Scopff  and  3  Ketui 

Atheninx,    1    Xinox    acnl 
Athene, 

Symiiiue,  3  S>Tnium,  S.  indimai; 
Aincnse  and  S.  ni^-iculum. 

Striyiinw,  1  Phodiliis  ;  2  GI 

The  Indian  owl  (.\iheue  brama)  is  di 
in  the  Ceylon  jungles. 

The  Himalaya  owl  (Athene  cuci 
common    in    the    woods   and    jungle, 
diurnal  in  its  habit«  to  far  thai  Adam* 
one  at  niid-<lay  with  »  rat  in  jca  Ukou^ 
bird  is,  however,  most  often  seen  at  dttak. 
favourite   food   consists  of  nuce,  shrcwi, 
large  coleopterous  insects. 

The  pretty  pigmy  owlet  (Athene 
often  fotmd  in  bushes.     It  is  adiminatiw! 
creature,  little  more  than  half  the  sii* 
last.     Its  call  is  measured,   and  com;i 
two   notes    frecpiently    re]>eati»d.     Its 
white,  and  generally  laid  in  the  boUowi 
tree,  without  any  preparoiioo  whatever. 

Of  the  ni-tclurnal  accipittes  of  Oeyloo  ihf  i 


Suh-fam. 
Suh-fatn. 

Suh-fnm. 


OWL. 


OWL. 


»e  browu  owl,  SjTuium  in-  Archipelago.  The  natives  believe  it  13  01 
which,  fntni  \U  hiJeoas  ycU,  good  terms  with  the  tiger, 
die  name  of  the  *'  Devil-bird/'  I  Tl»e  sub-family  Syrniinw,  compri»e  the 
lese  regard  it  literally  witli  horror,  1  Hooting  owLj.  They  arc  birds  of  rather  large 
^eskm  by  niglit  in  tlie  vicinity  '  size,  living  in  woods  and  jBToves,  and  nocturnal 
k  is  bewailed  aa  the  harbinger  1  in  their  habits.  TheKynuLim  indranee,  Sykes, 
'ptfi  cahunity.  There  ia  a  pxipular  I  tho  Brown  wood  owl,  is  19  to  21  inchea  long, 
•  1.   with  it,  to  the  effect  that  |  i»  found  in   Ceylon,   tliroughout  British   India, 

husband,  who  suspected  I  Hurmah  and  Malayana.  It  is  nf  nocturnal 
ol  his  \nfe,  ayailed  himBelf  of  her  habits.  It  is  the  devil-bird  of  Ceylon. 
eIU  her  ciiild,  of  whoec  paternity  he  1  Syniiuni  newarunse,  HotVjson,  is  the  Nep 
^  And  on  her  return  placed  before  Brown  wood  owl,  two  feet  long,  occurs  in 
f  prrfjwufed  from  it«  tleah.  Of  thi«  Ceylon,  S.  India,  Central  Nepal,  N.  W.  Ilima- 
ky  woman  partook,  till  discovering  '  laya,  and  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
j^^^dmg  the  linger  of  her  infant,  I  The  Mottled  Wood  Owl,  is  the  very  beauti- 
^^^^K' the  forest,  and  there  de^  fully  plumaged  Syrniiun  sineiiiie,  Luthftm,  of  a 
■HHvher  deaf h  she  wa8  metamor- I  richy  tawny  yellow  colour,  found  in  wild 
(T'rding  io  the  buddhiat  belief,  into  woode<l  districta  tliroughout,  India,  but  not  yei 
br  Devil-bird,  which  still  at  night-  !  found  in  Ceylon  and  Burniah.  It  has  a  lo 
■   tlic   villager?    by   repeating    the  '  harsh  dittiM^nant  h(H)t. 

^msof  the  bereaved  mother  m  her  {  8yrniuni  selopnto  of  Burmah  and  Malaya, 
^,  BIyth  wrote  to  Sir  J.  K.  Tennent,  ]  ha^  even  more  beautiftd  plumage. 

Syrnium  leptc^amnuca,  Temm.  is  front; 
Borneo. 

Syrnium  nivicolum,  Hotlf^ton,  w  the  Hima- 
layan wood  owl,  mottlwl  dark-brown  and  ful- 
vous. It  13  found  above  7,000  feet  up  to 
snow  line  in  the  Himalaya. 

Theanb-family  Aaioninae.hasihe  genus  Otiis. 

Otu3  vulgaris,  Flrtnintj^   the   long-eared  owl 

of  Europe,  AlTghaniatan,  Kashnur  and  NepanI, 

frequentd  woods  and  feeds  on  mice,  mole« 

beetle.*'. 

Otiw  brachyotufl,  GmfUn^  is  the  «hort-eari 
owl  of  great  part  of  N.  America  and  over  all 
the  old  world,  in  India  is  ftiund  in  long  gra-ss, 
hunting  chiefly  at  night,  though  it  flies  well  by 
d»y.  In  India,  it  ia  migratory,  coming  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  and  leaving 
about  March.  lbs  call  is  a  double  or  treble 
hoot,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ho*>piX!. 

The  sub-family  Buboninse,  coniprises  tbe 
genera  L'mia,  liuhua,  Ketupa  Ephialtea  and 
Scopji,  the  great  Horned  owls,  or  Kagle  owU, 
also  tjie  small  Svops  owla. 

Urnia  bengalensis,  Fraiiklin,  thr  Rock-hom- 
ed  owl,  22    inches   long,  is  found  ihruughout 
)ai  erU-hird,  and  deatii-Uird.  A.tfghanistan,   India  and  Ceylon,  wherever   it 

k|MrJ,Ht-candida,  TV^y//,  nboveof  a  can  get  rats,  birfU,  lizards,  snake*,  crabs  and 
^Hblour,  id  found  sparingly  through-  large  insects,  generally  in  broken  r<x:ky  ground 
pSCr  part  of  India.     It  lives  almost  j  but  also  in  dense  groves  or  gardens.     Its  cry 

durgoon  durgoon,  is  a  loud  aolenin  hoot. 

L'rrua   coromanda,    Latham,   is   the  Dusky- 
L^tt  grsiifr.  horned  owl,  2-1  inches  long^  found  in  all  India, 

^^bcityotus  frequents  similar  locali-    It  frecpients  thick  groves  and  forest  jungle 
Wf  Huiiua  nipalensifl,  Eoi^jmny  tlic  Forest  Kagle 

^m*  Shnith,    is    from    the   Cape   of   owl,   of  u   dark-brown  colour,  and  22    inc 
b.  long,  occurs  in  Nepal,  S.  India  and   Malay 

Kotn]>a  ccylonensis,  Ginflin.  the  Brown 
Fish  owl,  21  to  23  inches  lon^:,  ia  found  thnmgh- 
out  Ceylon,  India,  Burmah,  perha^  lo  CIav 
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niiuxii  lndranec,5yti?«,frora  Calcutta 

some   doubts   about   thl^   bird. 

I^jpear  to  be  tliree  or  four  dis- 

i«  the  Ceylon  bird  approxiina^ 

lo  that  of  the  Malayan  Penin- 

ire  arrange<l  by  Naturalists  under 
rigids?  of  the  order  Kaptores,  and 
Sded  into  the  sub-families  StriginaB» 
l^aioninie,  Buboninsc  and  Sumiinae. 
U  owU  of  wliich  tlie  Barn  owl  of 
fix  fUmmea  is,  the  tyj^e,  arc  noctur- 
I  habitj!  and  are  often  called  Screech 
Ijba  miearthly  screechingA  with  which 

p^D   Screech  owl,    S.  javanica,   rle 

f  a  pflle  yellow   bnff  colour  is  found 
India,  Burraah  and  Atala- 
L,  tiiewhat  from   tlie  Barn  owl 

rocbta  during  the  day,  comes 
hunts  entirely  at  night,  living 
shrews,  &c.  It  breeds  in  boles 
buildings.  Its  Hindi,  Tumi!  and 
^es,  Karaya,  Karail,  Buri  churi, 
jaan-pitta,  Tel.,  and  Cbaao-kurani, 
enl-bird,  and  deatli-bJrd. 
rJ,  8t- Candida,  THcMl,  above  of  a 
ilour,  is  found  sparingly  through- 
part  of  India.  It  lives  almost 
f  in  lon^  gra^,  from  which  it  rises 
K*  a  short  di.<ft4iuce  and  drops  sud- 

hyotus  frequents  similar  locali- 


aul, 
au^^^ 

ireo^^ 


or  chestnut   coloured  Screech  owl, 

iJu^S   iiortfitld,  occurs  in   Ne- 

(urmah,  Mulayana  and  the  E. 

*J93  O 


:agl^ 
ch<^H 

an^^^ 


OTVX. 


OX* 


frequenting  fi)rests,  proves  an<l  garden!*,  coming  '  for^\,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil   Scrric*, 


forth  at  diisk  to  feed,  gcnerully  iiiriking  its  way 
to  a  lank,  brook  or  river,  ivcfwimially  uttering 
ita  disnial  crv't  a  repuUive  laii^di  like  liaw-haw, 
hawlio.     It  lA  .<uLid  tn  kill  even  cats. 

Ketupa  flavipes,  Hodgson^  the  Tawny  Fish 
owl,  \A  confined  to  the  Himalaya.  It  ia  con- 
stantly found  on  the  banks  of  rivera  and  flies 
well  by  day. 

Kettijia  javancn'jis,  ^Aton,  nnd  K.  ccyloncn- 
aifl,  extend  lr>m  Ceylon  nnd  Arrakan  to  Java. 

Kphialtes  ponnaHia,  Ilod^fson,  the  Indian 
Soojis  owl,  in  supposed  hy  some  to  he  the  S. 
zorca  of  Europe.  It  is  found  tlirouglumt 
India  and  Ceylon,  the  Himalaya,  Burraah  and 
China. 

Ephialtea  Icnipigi,  Horsfield^  ia  the  Large 
Scops  owl,  of  all  India,  Ceylon,  Uvinnah, 
Malayana  and  China,  found  in  furests. 

Scops  rufe-scena,  Ihrsfiftd^  a  large  owl  oi 
Malayana,  Japan,  Celebes  and  Philippines. 

Sco^js  gymnopodus,  Kaupf  is  said  to  be  from 
India. 

The  sab-family  Symiina)  ban  the  genera 
Athene,  Glaucidium,  Ninox,  Syrnium. 

Athene  brama,  TVmm.,  the  Spotted  owlet  of 
iCeylon,  India,  Panjah,  liianiah,  Persia  and  all 
Asia,  is  found  in  doiiAo  furejitts.  It  i»  an  earthy 
grey-brown  colour,  each  feather  with  a  white 
spot.     It  is  8  or  9  inches  long. 

Atlicnc  radiata,  T\cheU,  the  Jungle  owlet,  of 
oil  India;  is  probably  the  Athene  cuculoidcs 
Philips^  of  N.  W.  ProTinces. 

Athene  nialabaricA,  BUjth^  the  Malabar 
owlet,  Sincbeft  long,  of  Travancore,  Cochin  and 
S.  Provinccii  of  Malabar. 

Atlicnc  C4Wt&noptcra,  Horffifhl^  Malayana. 

Athene  ca»tanopuA,  Bhjth^  Ceylon. 

Athene  cuculoides,  Vitjors^  the  I^rge-harred 
owlet  i*|  or  lUj  inches  long,  occura  in  the 
Himalaya,  Punjab,  A-wam,  Arrakan,  Tenasse- 
rim  to  China.     It  fe«»ds  on  mice,  rats,  beetles. 

Glaucidium   brndia'i.  Burton,    the  Collared 


identilication  of  t!ic  Singhalese  I) 
open   to  similar   doubto :  he  «iy», 
bird    is  not  an  owl.     I  never  h< 
rame  to  Knmegalle,  where  it  haunl 
hill  at  the  back  of  government  Iioi 

The  unpleasant  laugh  of  the  fiMh- 
lon  (Ketupa  ccylonensis)  ia  known, 
gratorthBraheron  the  ear,  or  ia  more 
bring  back  recollections  of  1    ' 
loud  hollow  voice  of  this  ti 
startling  to  creep   thnnigb  tlic    h 
suddenly  on  an  individual  moping 
on  a  branch  overhead,  Hushing  bis 
eyes  fidl   on  your  face,   aa  witli 
wings   he   simiKi   his   bill,   or    hiatii 
makes  straight  oifto  tlie  nearest  coi 
by  crested  bulbuls,  jays,  &c.     Thi 
not   oflen    seen,   its    mid-day  hai 
impas-whle  parts  of  the  jungle. — TV 
Art(.  IM.  of   Cnjlon,    pp.  24fl-47i 
^'atnralist  in  India  ;  JtrdanM  HinU^ 

OWOSCHTSCH,  Res.     Kruit 

OX,  the  ox  ia  one  of  the}Win9p,a{ 
of  the  family  Bovidas.  of  the  order 
Tlie  order  may  be  briefly  sJiown  as 

RuminaHtia* 


C#rvidic 

tlt>vi«lff. 

11 

tVrvns. 

AuUliiplnK 

C* 

}(uecTvui. 

I'urtax. 

Oi 

Ittiit. 

TetmccnM. 

IM 

AxU. 

AntlUifw. 

W 

rervnliu. 

Uaivll«. 

m 

Mondiui. 

Caprinie. 

Htmorrhadtw. 

1 

Memlmiia. 

The  Bovina;,  called  cattle,  al»o  h< 
have  always  hom«  in  Ixith  sexes,  luujJly 
ing  upwards  or  forwards,  with  a  ha 
broad  mutBc,  a  moderately  long  tail,  tm>' 
but  with  fonr  mammie.  The  mb-ta 
vinai  is  diviaable  into  three  groups, 
tine  or  bisouA,  the  Taurine  or 
Bubaline  or  bufTaloes. 

The    Bi^OiUim  group   comprise 

Kuri»iie  and  N.  America,  the    Mujik 

tic  Americ«  and  the   Yak   or  PorpI 


gmy  owlet,  is  found  at  from  y.OOO  to  4,000 
feet  throughout  the  Himalaya.    It  is  6  J  inches  |  niens  of  Central  Aitia.  The  true  biaon 
long.  Bison   urus  or  the  Aunx:hs,  has    a 

Ninox  scutellatiw,  Baffl,^   the   Brown   Hawlc    head,  long  limbs  and  shaggy  mnne. 
owl,   1:^   inohoa   long,  is  found   in  the    wtioded    called  in  Tibetan  Bnxig-Dhongjn  Hi 

iri3  of  all  India,  extending   into    Bunnah,    chnwr  or  wild  bull,  is  found  wild  ow 

aiayana,  China  and  Japan,  als')  said  to  occur 
in  Matlagnscar.  It  fTC<|ucut:i  the  skirts  of  the 
thick   forests  also. 

Ninox,  iKtrnccn-iis  SchUffd,  and  N.  japonica, 
a^hU'jfl,  of  liornon  and  Japan. 

The  horntr  of  the  owl's  nocturnal  scream  has 
liern  c<]ually  prevalent  in  the  west  as  in  tlie  east. 

<tvid   intr^iuccs  It  in   liis   Fasti,   L.  vi,  1,  IS9,  |  They  have  all  tliirteen  pair^ofrilM. 
and  Tihullu*  in   his  Klegies,  L.  i,   Kl.  v,   says,  '  Zebus  that  the  common  bumped  ca 

ny,  Ixi,  c.  J*3,  doubt?  as  to  what  bird  pro-    belong  ;    they  have  run  wild  in 
the  sotmd ;  and  the   details  of  Ovid's  ',  Nellore,  in  Oudh,  Moxuflnrnuggur, 
u  do  not  apply   to  au  owl.     Mr.  Mit-  i  and  Shuhabad.  Near  Nellore,  the 
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em  side  of  the  Himalaya,    but  it 
mesticatt'd  and  called  tJie  Choori- 

Tlie  Taurine  gr^up  ha^i  been  mib 
BIytb   into   the   A^hu     or   hiun|iod* 
cattle,  the  Taurus,  humplesft  cattle 
drical  horns,  anrl  Gavseus,  humplcm 
ilattencd  honw,  |>eculiar  to  S»mtl 


Hi 


ox. 


ox. 


XDUcll 

i  with  *alt  water  croeks,  niul  murine-  ' 
bd    Uis--  cutllv  aro    as  wild  and  nary  | 
ft    fi-nil   species.     'I'hey   are  of  large  [ 
bonis   arc  ]ou^    and   upright.  ^ 
rtu  cuntaiiLs  the  entile  of  Kuroj>o  I 
1  bom»,  icclndinj^  (lie  feral  rac« 
The  (lat-honied  Taurines  of 
tlic   genera   GavosuB,    Gartens 
,  tlie  Gaur  or   gaiiri-gao  of  all 
iC  l'r~ouiig  of  tlie  Burmese :  also   the 
Mit'hun,    the  G.  frontaiU,   comi^arud 
Gatir,  a  henvy  ciuuisy -looking  animal 
\y  tract*  to  the  l-jwt  of  the  Ilurraniputer 
bo    hvful   of  The  valley   of  A&itam,  the 
!kuUa    and  tJieir  vicinity  and  probably 
5  N«3rth   anti  East  into   the  borders  of 
Ii  b  extensively  and  easily  domesticat- 
hfts  bred   with    the   conuuun   Indian 

an-teng  or  Burmese  wild  eow,  Gava^ua 


Oxen  are  iiaed  by  the  i»easantry  of  the  Enst 
Imlies  both  in  plonf^hin^f  and  in  tcmjtering  tlio 
mtul  in  the  wet  jiaddy  liclda  before  sowing  the 
rice ;  and  when  the  harvest  is  reajied  they 
*'  tread  out  the  corn,"  after  the  immemorial 
CU6101U  of  OiQ  east.  The  wealth  of  the  native 
chiefd  and  landed  jmiprietors  in  Ceylon  fre- 
quently eonslsts  iu  their  lierdti  of  hullocka, 
which  they  hire  out  to  their  dependents  during 
the  seaAoiia  for  a^rriculciu^d  labour  :  and  as 
tlxey  already  8Upj>ly  thejn  with  laud  to  be 
tilled,  and  lend  the  fw»e<l  which  is  to  crop 
it,  tlie  further  contribution  of  tlii»  jiortiou 
of  tlie  labour  serves  to  render  tlie  depen- 
dence of  the  peasantry  on  the  cliiefs  and  head- 
men complete.  From  their  constant  exposure  at 
all  acaaons,  the  cattle  in  the  E.  Indies,  both  those 
employed  in  agriculture  and  tliose  on  the  roadi, 
are  subject  to  devastating  mnrraius  that  sweep 
tliem  away  by  thousands.  So  frequent  is  tlie 
recurrence  of  tliet*e  calamities,  and  so  extend- 


i«  Ums  T*«>-uig  of  the  Bunnese,  extends  i  ed  their  r.ivages,  that  they  exercise  a  serious 


littapong  tliroitgb  Biuinali,  and  the 
jicniusula,  iuto   the  larj^er  islands  of 

ArchtiivUgu,  This  sjiecies  resendJes 
ittorv  than   the   Gayal   and  it  wants 

4»p,     The  young  and   the  female   are 

*.nf  group,  the  buffaloes  of  the 
^*,  have  large,  ahno^t  horizontal, 
boms,  inclining  backwards  nndaomo- 
9«mw&rd,  with  a  large  and  spare 
uid  ihirieen  pairs  of  ribs.  Tlie  wild 
Ui«  Bubtdus  ami.  is  largely  domeii- 
aixl  used  f<}r  all  the  purposes  ofuii 
nntl  population.  But  it  is  found  in  the 
Ml< 


iuflucuce  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
colony,  by  reducing  the  facilities  of  agriculture, 
and  augmenting  the  cost  of  carriage  during  the 
mtwt  critical  periods  of  the  coffee  hancst.  A 
similar  disorder,  pn>bab!y  peripneumonia,  fre- 
quently carries  oif  the  cattle  in  Assam  and  other 
hill  countries  on  the  continent  of  India  ;  and 
there,  as  in  Ceylon,  the  inflammatory  sym[)- 
toma  in  tlie  lungs  and  throat,  and  the  internal 
derangement  and  external  eruptive  ajipearancea 
'  seem  to  indicate    that  the  disease  is  a   feverish 


I  influenza,  attributable  to  neglect  and  exposure 

j  in  a  moist  and  variable  climate  :  and   tlial  its 

prevention  might  be   hoped   for,  and  tlie  cattle 

preserved    by    the  simple   expedient  of  more 

humane  and   considerate  treatment,  especially 

by  atfbrding  them  cover  at  night.     The  labour 

C'Bb"«.t7n,'i'nh«brtin7  the  mHrgins  of  f^''  "^'^'f"  ^^oy  sue  best  adapted,  and  in  which, 
■  tben..>jt  swampy  sites.  It  lives  in  1  ^'^'*"''e  the  opening  of  roads  in  India,  these  cattle 
^]mt  in  ilie  rutting  season  the  most  i  were  formerly  employed,  is  m  traversing  the  jun- 
iBb  load  otr  :md  appropriate  several  e^e  pat^s  of  the  interior,  carrying  light  loads  as 
.  They  rui  in  autumn  and  the  female  :  pack^oxon  in  what  in  Ceylon  is  called  a  "tava- 
len   months,  producing   one  or  two  in 


t  ofCcylon,  from  tlie  Godavery  to 

axvd  Itaepore.  in  the  plains  of  Lower 

far  as  Tirh«»t,   and  Oudh    to   the 

Bbootnn,  inhabiting  the  miirgins  of 

the  u»^t   swampy  sites.     It  lives  in 


The  domestic  buffalo,  is  often  le^n 
lliey  are  used  fur  draught  and  as 
But  the  wild  bufTuln  is  unilbrm- 
oOTwlition,  and  the  bull  is  of  such 
Tigtour  as  by  his  charge  frequently 
A  well-«ized  elephant.  There  is  an 
icsj,  B.  brachyccros,  Grtii/,  and  a 
B.  cafer,  with  horns  so  large  as 
the  fiirc-hcad.  In  the  K.  Indies 
MiMjdin  ploughing  up  the 
c  ii!igrt)wn  often  Ibrcar- 
for  long  journies.  The 


lam,"  a  term  which,  substituting  bullocks  for 
camels,  is  etjuivaJent  to  a  **  caravan."  The  per- 
sona engaged  in  Ceylon  in  this  wandering  trade 
arc  chiefly  Moors,  and  the  business  carried  on  by 
tlieta  consists  in  bringing  upsJilt  from  the  govern- 
ment depots  on  the  coju»t  to  be  bartered  with 
the  Kandyans  in  tlie  hills  for  '*  native  coffee," 
wliich  is  gn»wn  in  snmll  quantities  round  every 
house,  but  without  syslemntic  cultivation.  An 
ox  will  work  well  seven  years  if  taken  care  of. 

The  Gavajus  sondaicus  is  found  in  Burmnh. 
Siam,  Java  and  Borneo.  In  Ceylon,  to  every 
herd  of  cattle  there 


ol  cattle  there  la  a  sacred  bidl  who  is 
alory  grain  merchants  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  prospe- 
yex,  (  ICi-  '  1;  i^'i  '''vrr  several  hua-  i  riiy  of  the  flocks  ;  his  horns  uie  ornamented 
lt(»ofIndixi,c*'ii"  tin- grain  and  carrying  with  tufts  of  feathers,  and  frequently  with  small 
rviib]ya»c  the  bullock,  never  the  buffalo.  I  bells,  aud  he  invariably  leads  the  gre&t  herd 
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trt  pasture.  On  starting  in  the  early  morning 
from  the  cattle  kraal  the  natives  address  the 
biUl,  teiliug  him  "  to  watcli  over  tljc  herd  ;  to 
keep  the  cow8  I'rom  stniying,  and  to  load  them 
to  the  sweetest  pastures,  so  that  they  shall  |2:ire 
abundajice  of  milk,"  &c. — Tettn^nfs  ISkfUftes 
of  Nat.  Hist.,  pp.,  50,  53 ;  Jtnion  :  Mammals. 

OX  and  Cow-Hidea,  ^e  Leulher,  Skiiis. 

OXALIC  ACID. 

Snuerk-Ieeiiaure,  Gcb. 

A  vegetable  acid,  found  iu  considerable  quan- 
tity in  sorrel  and  rluibarb.  It  is  used  in  calico- 
printing,  and  by  straw-hat  makers.  It  is  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  in  Switzer- 
land, where  it  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
wood-«orreI.  Oxalic  acid  ia  obtainable  from 
the  salt  in  the  leavea  of  gram,  Cicc-r  arieti- 
nuni,  the  geneva  Oxalis,  Rumex,  Acetoeiella  and 
other  plant*.  Accidents  have  froquoatly  oc- 
curred from  its  being  adTuinistered  instead  of 
KjMom  salts,  which  it  resembled  in  ap|>earanee. 
— FauUcn^Ty  Tat/lor,  Wannf/^  Hoyl-. 

OXAUDACE.K,  UndC  The  Wood-sorrel 
tribe  of  3  gen,,  7  sp.,  viz.,  2  Averrhoa,  4  liio- 
phytym,  1  Oialis. 

OXAUS  ACETOSKLLA,  Linn. 

W»>od  sorrcll.  |  Common  wood  bottoII. 

Tsttb-tsiaiig-trt'au,     Cm;*.  |  Tsuii-uu,  CHnt. 

A  itmall  perennial  plant  with  a  subterranean 
rooi-8tock,  coni^isting  of  many  scaly  joints  ;  haa 
a  pleasant  acid  taste,  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  is  fretjuently  used  in  salads  ; 
its  flavour  approaches  near  to  that  of  lemons  or 
tartaric  acid,  with  which  its  medicinal  etTcctij 
also  correspond,  as  it  is  esteemed  a  refrigerant 
anti-6corhulio  and  diuretic.  The  expressed 
juice  evaporated  and  set  in  a  cool  place,  affords 
a  crystaUine  salt,  which  may  heuse<l  whenever 
vegetable  acids  are  wanted.  It  is  sold  in  the 
shops  under  tlie  name  of  Essential  Salts  of 
lemons,  and  is  employed  to  take  iron-moulds 
and  ink-5pota  out  of  lineu. — Umiih,   Waritu/. 

OXALIS  CORNICULATA,  Linn, 
Oxalis  moaadelpha,  Harb.  |  OxaU.**  piisilU,      Salis. 

ProciuntH*nt  oxalis,    Kkh. 

Amhiiti ;  Amrul,       Hind. 

ijfauklilu,  C'hiikTilu,SAN5. 

Aniboshia,  Aiuliku,       „ 

Amin-luniliii,  8uM. 

Pulia-kiro,  Tax. 

Puli«j-i  kirar,  « 

rulLkchiriU ';  Piilli- 
rhintii  kura,  Tel. 

Pullu  cbauchali,  _ 


Ar. 


Hemembab, 

Hemba, 

HonuidDiftd, 

Amrul, 

Chuka-tiputtt, 

Umbuti  ki  b«jt, 

ITmbuti,  „ 

Yellow-wood  sorrel,  Drr 

Indian  »orrel,  Kmo 

Homed  wood  »urrel,    „ 


BK.sr,. 

*> 
Dpx. 


the  North    American  plant  ar« 
European.     Tliis  species    is  conixnual 
India.     It  jKissoAaes  exactly  ihr-  satnr 
and  yields  the  same  products  om  the 
sorrel.     The  small    leaves,   tender 
flowers,  are  given  in  electunr"-  ^-v  ♦''»  ^« 
as  a  cooling  medicine  in  r 

two  tea-SpOOnsfnl  daily.       The      ^^:^y    amn 

of  this  plant  is  imported  from  Drib: 
Ajmir,  and  is  used  to  cure  flatulent  inAipi 
In  peninsular  India,  it  is  a  common  nil 
lawns  and  in  gardens,  and  is  used  fcyi 
natives  in  making  cbatney  and  in  cunin 
a  good  substitute  for  iiine  juice  ar  tami 
imparting  a  peculiar  acid  taste.  It  i*  mr^ 
vegetables  of  Southern  India.— 
Med.,  p,  256  ;  0'Sfututff,nf»v, 
Meif.  Top.f  p,  153;  Jn'ins :  Jaffeey.       ,| 

OX^ALIS     MONAMELPHA.     Aoi, 
OxaJis  pu»illa,  ikUit,  Syns.  of  Oxalis  < 
lata,  Linu.  n 

OXAUS  ROSEA,  a  tuberous  nietei 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  easily 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  ;  the 
tubers  should  be  allowed  to  remain  ia  All 
in  which  they  have  grown  and  be 
moved  into  fresh  earili  atler  the  rains 
in,  and  if  well  attended  to,  will  readily 
up,  and  produce  abuudauce  of  nwi  njj 
flowers. — iiiddell, 

OXAMS  SENSITIVA,  Linn, 
Biophytuui  senaitivum,  Jio^b.^DC.\ 
Bun  luarungs,  Bkxq.  |  Tod&  wAi^ 

Common  in  India  aud  Java^  thepli 
up  aud   mixed   with    gingelly   oi)   is 
gonorrhoea  ;  and  mixed  with  butter 
to  wounds  and  boils. —  C/ifful  Pktntt. 

OX-GALL. 
Niu-uu,  Caiy.    Fet-borjs, 

Bilu  of  tUu  Ox,  ^Nu.     Pittuu, 

Pit,  Hind.     Pittaxnu, 

Fel-t»uri,  Ljt. 

An  inert    substance  but  med 
medicinally. 

OXIDE  OF  CALCIUM,  Lime. 

OXIDE  OF  LEAD.  Massicot  or  Ml 
The  maniifactxu^  of  this  was  iui 
Jagadri  by  Kaslimiri  and  Bakal, 
sellers,  &c.,  who  came  from  Jell 
Hianntactured  it  in  secret,  and 
others  know  the  process.  This  is  Mil  ( 
made  at  I^iorc  and  Jagadri,  and  it  bUj^ 
well  employed  in  making  lead  plaster  (I 
ping)  with  some  of  the  country  udb :  i 
jjreparations  of  lead  also  mi^dii    h^  msH 


Threc-lcared       ..        .. 

It  has  a  decumbent  stem,  branched  and  root 
ing;  theleavejiaretornate  withobcordateleaflcts;  '  tiired  from  it. — PowelC$  I/omi-b' 
oblong  stipules  united  to  tlie  base  ol'the  petioles,  '  Punjah,  pp.  11.%  114.     J>eu  I^;,  . 
the   peduncles  are    two-flowered,    and  shorter  i      OXIDE    NOIH    DE    MANGAAIihiit 
than    the    leaves.     It   is   a   native  of  Europe,    Man^^iinese.  i 

parii.nilfirly  in  Spam,  lUily  and  Greece,  as  well  OXLEYA  XANTHOXYLA.  Th»  ttl 
aa  tn  Japan,  Mexic«i,  North  America,  and  Eng-  |  a  native  of  Anstrnlia,  and  attains  a  Im§I 
batl.     The  flowcn  are  yellow.    The  flpwers  of  i  100  feet.     The  wood  is  yellow,  and  cap 
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oxus. 


OXTB. 


Its,     U  is  called  ycllow-wooo. —  ]  were  carried  up  tho  river  lo  the  cilyol  i^nvj 
^.  ?%diJ :  //otjif^  VftjHnhU  Kiiiff'Jom.   ^oTCiil  in  the  i^Mviiir':  of  Roljirvn^  (a  city  ibat 
'AIL.     In  Indian  wars,  tlitf  i»>-iail  aud  I  must  have  been  conaldemMy  lo  tlic  s<.nith  ot\ 
la   wrTP   M>'>t    linfretiuonflv   plnci'd  nvcr    the  iaiiioiw  N'ijni  Novgiirodufti'Mlay,)  then  oTcr-i 
if  of  '  L',  to  divert  attention    land  tor  some   milcd  to   ihc  river  Don,  wheraj 

liiL  L -.   m   diiM^t'r :  in  Shaks-    tliey  were  loaded  ou  harks  and  carried  dowal 

Iptinu    of  the  iKittIc  of  l^i*worth    jtrcain  to  the  sea  of  Azof}',  and  on  to  the'  port] 
id«    iu    assaulting    the    ^aithiut   ot'Cuiru,  or  Tlieudwia,  in  the  Crimea.     Calfa 
*' Three  have  alreiuly  tullcn    helonj^ed  at  that  time  to  tlie  ticnoc^e  and  tlieyj 
crown." — Tuil'g  I'raveli^  jK  20i.    camp  therein   their  (:alli;ii»eft   to  fetch    Indian] 

coniiuoditit^,  which  they   distributed  tiirvugh- 
pEit«.  I  Ab-i  luA,  Teiis.    f'"t  Knrope.     A  glance    at  a    map  will  fthoi 

at  rcnlml  A^ia,  wliich  rises  on   tlie  '  «''*»at  »  """^^h'  ""'^  rf«indal>out  route  tliis  miwt 
ide   of    the   tnhlL-land    of   Pamir,  hut    ^^"^^  ^^^^"'  y*^^  ^l'**  nierehanid  of  tho^e  daya 
fttiU    ^me   doubts  M   to  iU   actual    "»^'**^  "^«  ""^  ^'*^  "^'^^  wlienrvc-r   they  could, 
and  Colonel  Yule  alludlnp  to  surh,  uski»    '»  ^Jie  rcMyrn  of  Cominodita,  e!niK^n>r  ol  Arme- 
grtat  Wiiklish    branch  of  tla-  Oxm  I  ">^i  ^  ^^"®»'  *"""^  ^^"'^  difwovored,  tlie  merchan- 
lh<iscrcjrimw,  and  if  30  whore  does    '^'^^^  being  iransiKirlcd   fn»m   the   Casj.iun  Sea| 
*t«ya  or  river  of  the  Siriknl  i     To    il'roufrli  Gt-orgin  to  the  city  of  TrchLsond,  on  thr 
tion.  mys  he,  I  would  answer  in    ***»*'*^  ^«^'  wlionee  it  woa  ^lupi^ed  to  all  pari 
Tc.     Thp  very  name  Wakksh  n\y-  1  »»  Europe.   This  w:ii  duuhllcsa  the  origin  of 
b«  that  fpim  which  Uic  classical   and  ,  connection  of  the  Armenians  witli  the  trade  oi 
names  of  the  combined  stream  (Uxus,    ^»"^>«-     'So  higlily   was  tliw  mute  approved  oi 
or  Fatsu)  arc   derived.     Jt   is  als.^  ^  ^^'^^  another  Armenian  emperor  i^  said  tohavi 
»thbv  HiwenTlwangandhv  I':<lriM,  ,a'*ti^"")'  t^t^gnn  to  cut  a  canal,    120  miles   ii 
latti-r  ii*  dc-vrihed  ;w  a   very  great  i  length,  from  tJie  Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea  foj 
h   he  evidently  regards  the  Panja  '  t^"' ^^'^^'''^*'^''  cnurcr\iCT\ce  of  the  Hade,  but   th. 
■  -  "  ■'      uuthoi'  of  this  scheme  w;ig  slain  and  the  enter- 


Wood  :w  the  chief  source.  Kroni  the 
[ten  of  the  metlio-is  ancitutly  in  use 
■^id:*  friim  India  to  the  UI;u'k  Sea, 
TrA.  vi  r.  4),  particularly  d(»jscriheM  one 
TT IV iiiir  arrived  at  liactra,"  (modern 
rv<M,  ♦*  tJie  merchandise  then 
i-^iTiis  (Je]it)ii  river)  as  fur  as  the 
thence  are  cnrricd  down  to  the 
tey  then  ciiv^;  that  sea  to  tlic  mouth 
C^fiH  (the  KuD,  where  tliey  ascend 
and,  on  going  on  shore,  are  trans- 
land  for  five  day:*,  to  the  banks  of 
(Kion),  where  they  once  more  ein- 
5r»'  ''onvcvod  dnwn  to  the  KuxJne." 
I  \  Koni.in  empire  was  blotted 

>dc  witli  India  hut  iuiJm  it- 
:lv  lost  tti  the  wcatcrn  world, 
centuries,   when   the  Genoese 
tllii   i-oniTutrce  and  muigation,  a  new 
had  he»;a  0[)encd  ii|»  between  India 
The  merchandise  I'mm  ihe  western 
iulia  wart   now  cjirvied  up  tlie  river 
Alt  bx  art  it  wuR  navigable  and  then  across 
p,  0»rviu;»h  SiimariMind,  to  the  river  Oxus, 
[which  it  wiis  xhip|»cd  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
IU1I4U*  tlie  merchantlise  fn>in  China 
Mucruf*  wiiM  hliippcd  aeroj*^  the  Bay 
I     I  ri  G;Mi;/esHud  duinna, 
I  fotbe  Oxiw.  Samar- 
imi   a    jiK.ir.    cinit«)rium,    and   tlie 
U  .4*   !!>dia.   Tupkev    aud   iVr^^ui  met  '  n«-s-     1''"^   <^^5tius  w  wild  and   unruly  in   ti 
iJnir   wan-s.     Tlie    shiits    w>urHe.     From   itj*  source  on   the  Siir-i-kul 
|(ian  to  tlic  piirt  of  AMracan,    iu»  cmboucliurc,  it  is  not  all  na\  i>fnltlc  but  onlj 
mooUl  01  ihe  Vol>:a.     Thcuee  the  goods  I  from  Char-jui.    It  has  many  ^h»nge^ou«  jium 
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,  prise  fell  through.  The  northern  lialf 
Central  A>kia  c«nwij*Ls  of  the  Kirjihix  desert 
which  is  niounUiinoas  and  rugged  on  ihc  cast, 
and  full  of  saline  sicppc-s  on  fbo  wi.^t.  In  th< 
midat  of  tlic  floutht^rn  half  lies  llie  eea  of  And, 

'  on  the  western  side  of  which,  up  lii  the  ('a'^pian' 
Sea  on  the  wfst,  there  sta-etclics  k  broad  tract  of 

\  dcHcrt,  But  it  Is  in  a  fertile  trad  that  llic, 
conquests  of  liibwia  were  maAlo  between  18( 
and  lyiJ8.  After  iong  year?  spent  in  fortifyii 
fHMts,  in  1><04^  Russia  mtule  a  sudden  irrupiiof 
into  tlie  upper  valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  in 
that  year  iih>k  three  forts  of  Kokand,  viz., 
Anulietfa,  Tnrkesian  and  Cliemkend.  In  iho 
spring  of  l^i«J,>,  the  chief  of  Kokand  fell  in 
biuile,  and  in  June  lS(i,5,  the  city  of  Tashkem" 
was  stormed.  On  the  20th  Miiy  180(5,  thej 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Irdjar,  against  thi 
Bokhtiriiiie.'*,  an<l  later  in  the  year  capturt 
the  forts  i»f  Oratepe  and  Ju^ak,  within  40] 
mile:^  'tf  Sinnarcund.  On  the  !3th  May  1803, 
a  great  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls 
S;imarcand,  and  the  city  surrendered,  am 
Inter  in  the  year  liokhara  yielile<l.  At  a 
short  distance  io  the  west  of  Yarknnd  and, 
Knshgnr,  the  great  interior  depression 
Chinese  Tartary  terminates,  and  the  iMJundai 
ranj:e8  ctjalesce  in  the  clcvat<«l  table-land 
Pamir,  fnun  the  western  part  of  which  llic  0\\ 


OXU9. 


oxrm. 


I 


in  length.  The  Oxtjs  is  known 
in  Bendchesh  iw  tin:  river  Vah.  It  is  frozen 
over  every  winter  from  Korki  to  its  mouth.  It 
is  supfjoeed  to  h:wc  lel^  lia  former  bed.  The 
Grccki,  apoaktrig  of  the  Jaxartca  and  Dxus, 
jisserled  that  bulh  t!»ese  rivers  discm- 
biigiicd  into  the  CtUipian.  From  this  an 
opinion  has  been  cntcrLiined,  that  in  ancient 
times,  the  sea  of  Aral  formed  a  part  of  the 
Caspian.  Hutriboldt,  however,  does  not  admit 
this,  and  liulds,  in  spite  ff  the  recent  formations 
of  tlio  IT«1-Urt,  the  isthmiw  hocwcen  the  two 
seaa,  iliat  the  connection  could  never  have 
existed.  The  first  aUuftiDus  to  tlic  existence  of 
the  sea  of  Aral,  are  made  by  European  travel- 
lore  in  the  sixteciuh  century.  The  Kiwsians, 
hi)wever,  hail  long  been  aware  of  the  existence 
ofthe"Iilue"8oa,asthey  culled  it  and  into  whioli 
the  river  Syr  or  Jaxartcs  dischargetl  itiielf  on 
the  east,  and  it  was  only  witli  tlie  subjection  of 


Is  alK>ut  240  miles  in  length,  and  ext 
whole  width,  160  milea  between  ihe 
The  entire  ea.st  t<ide  ol'  tiie  jjlateuu 
coast  line  along  tlic  western  tfboresof 
Aral,  and  at  its  S.  E.  comer  it  tnnu 
to  the  W.  N.  W.,  tl»e  angle  Uius  fu 
S.  W.  comer  of  tlio  sea  of  ArmJ  being 
*•  the  Tchink.'*     The  Ust-Urt  it,  in 
S.  W.  continuation  and  extremity  nf  i 
steppe    of  the    Kirghiz   Kaijtfiks,   this 
fonuinjj  part  oftlie  territory  of  the  Leaser] 
Souili  of  tlie  Ust-Urt,  and  of  th* 
is  the  khonat  of  Khiva,  including  tli< 
plain  of  Kharesm,  and  the  on-- 
name,  as  also  the  rich,  well- 
Merv,  37°  2H'  N.,  62°  10'  K.      i  i.i-  re* 
knomi  in  older  ge<Tj;raphi«i  na  Turaii, 
dlI,  according  to  Captain  Abltiit.  on 
an  irreguhu'   curving  line  extending  (r 
river  Aitreck,  which  del>oiRhes  into  tl 


the  Kirjfhiz  steppes,  after  1840,  that  reliable    angh  of  the  Caspian,  in  37^  N.,  54" 


accounts  were  received  respecting  the  sea  of 
Aral,  wliich  covers  an  area  of  about  23,000 
square  peogrnphical  miles.  Fmrn  the  large 
body  of  water  di»charj;eil  into  it  by  the  Arau- 
Daria  (Oxus)  aud.i?yr-I.)aria  (Jaxartes),  the 
lako,  attliou^h  hraclush,  is  not  so  salt  as  the 
waters  of  the  oce;m.  The  S}T-Daria  lakes  iu 
simrec  in  several  streams  in  the  snowy  Belur- 
Tag  or  B*ibir-Dagh,  a  mountAin  range,  extend- 
ing on  the  Western  confme-*  ol'  Chinese 
Tiirkistan.  The  Syr,  aftej  passing  the  Kara- 
|PU]  range,  pursues  its  course  first  in  a  north- 
''tresterly  direction,  and  then  westerly  to  the  sea 
of  Aral,  and  divides  into  a  cnnsidcraiile  number 
of  branches  and  irrifrating  canals,  without 
receiving  into  itttelf  a  single  rivulet.  l*art  tif 
Iho  Syr,  fnmi  its  sourue  to  the  Kara-Uziak 
branch,  is  called  the  Ujaman-Daria  (bad  river), 
probably  on  account  of  its  l>ein>^  tortuotw  nlong 
that  part  of  its  course,  and  not  so  brtwd,  deep 
and  rapid  as  in  other  purls.  Its  breadth  is  not 
unifonu.  In  the  Kokan  dominions,  it 
attiiina  400  fathoms;  in  Knssian  temtory  both 
above  and  below  Kara-Uziak,  it  is  from  50  \o 
1(K)  and  even  2"»<J  fathoms  broad.  As  th« 
Diaxnau-Daria,  however,  it  is  conaidcnbly 
Hmaller  than  at  other  part*  not  exfoedin^j  in 
aomc  places  'M  fatlioms.  Tlie  depth  of  the 
river,  like  it*  width  and  current,  alw»  varies. 
Generally  s|K.';iking,  the  Syr  flow*  through  a 
deep  and  &toof»-hankcd  hollow,  the  depth  at 
about  on»f  fathom  from  the  shore  beiii^  above  a 
njanV  heiifht,  and  thon  prt»i;r<'*i»ijig  lV"m  one 
fathom  to  five  and  six  lUtlioms,  Tlie  river 
Emba,  Yemba  or  Jem,  aftrr  a  westerly  course 
of  aoO  mill'*,  fiJIs  into  the  Caspian  in  47*  N^ 
63°  15'  E.  The  coontr)*  south  of  the  Kmba,  con- 


to  Herat,  where  it  turns  N.,  and  b 
eastern  Iwundary  of  the  khanat.     ITwi 
boundary  follows  an  inmginary  line 
ing  pretty  closely  wiili  the  »53°  mcridi 
ing  tlie  O.\U0,  or  Amu-Daxia.   about 
W.  of  Hokhara,  and  U  thence  prol 
ward   till   it    intercepts   the    Syr   or 
about  120  miles  from  Its  mouth, 
comprised    within    these    b4iundarie«  iti 
450,0<M)   si|Mare  miles,  the  surttice  of 
singularly  uniform.    With  the  exccpti< 
banks  of  tlie  Oxus,  and  tlie  oasis  of 
entire    country   preaenta  an    unbroken, 
unrelieved  by  mountains,  river*,  lake»or{ 
The  Ust-Urt,  is  nominally  part  of  the 
of  Khiva,  but  the  extreme  cold  of  winttr, 
the  intense   lieat   of  svuumw   mak»'   it  %\i 
uninhabitable.     The   geological    f' 
this  khanni  is   principallv   red  «aii„  . 
the  south,  gradually  cliauging  into  a  fitmi 
resting  upon  lime-stone.     The  volume 
variftus  rivers  depends  upon    the 
mcltiog  of  the  snows  of  the  Uinduo 
which  the  Amu  or  Oxus  rise*,  cat 
river   to  overilow  its  banka  in   nil 
during  the  autumn.     In  si^mc<tf  the 
a  drie*l  river  course  is  reprcionteti 
ally  iilled  from  the  Oxus,  and  fin 
across  the  desert  of  llie  Khnre^m.  ti 
tlie  C.ispian  at  Balkan  Hay.  3ir^  4*}'  N. 
is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in 
sion,  as  the  sea  of  Aral  itself  is  known  to 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian,  Tl 
nant  nice,  in  Kbiva,  are  Usboc  Tariarj, 
tribe  the  latest  dynasty  of  Khaas  belt 
the  population  is  variously  osrimated 
at    80fi.000.  by   Fraser   at    1.500,( 
by  Abbott,    2,600.0fX>,      Nearly    tht 


ftUls  of  a  Lable-land  whicli  srpnmic*  the  <'iwf.ian 

and  Aral,  and  ii<4c«  tn  tin  avcnigc  elevation  H20  I  of  the   seitJed  population   of  tlie 
ic«t    TbU  t^blc-land  known  us  the  Ust-Urt.  I  Khiva  is   concentered  on  tbo  \t(i  buik 
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T>arirt.     Tlip  t4^wn  of  Kungrad 

the  \p(i  *'u\o  of  the  Khun  canal 

nvcr   Ox  us  or  Aniii-Pnria.     Between 

ti  bank  of  the  cuiial  and  (lie  river  runs 

wmJiem   wall^  «lKini  tliree  nuleri  in 

ixA  at  a  fthor  distance  oil',  between   it 

rivpr,  \a  a84^cond  wall,  b<Hh  extremitiofl 

abut  on  tL«  riv<^r,  iliiis  forminf^,  with 

bank»  an  ohluri;;  »{uare.     Khiva  ifl 

in  8  fertile  plain  noaf  rlit^Oxufl,  in  41° 

N.,  by  «*J'  'J'  fu"  K,.  anil  is  alKjut 

lilc*  »]itatc,   ronlaiiiiitir    nl>out    1,500 

Klitiilt   and    arr-inirt'd    in    narrow 
populalioTi  of  ttboiit  12,000  pt*r- 
iants.     IinniP'lialely  to  the  raj^t- 
flie   khannt  of  Khiva  is   that  of  Bok- 
ith    Ijmiw    more   difficult    to    doHne 
kse  of  Khiva,  owin;^  Xo   iXa    inrcsaanl 
hictuations.    When  Uiirnc*  first  visited 
,  the  Ichan  claimed  the  entire  territnry 
I  JitndiJivKo(M«li,  including  Balkh  (the 
la^rmal  and  Andkn,  or  Ankoi,   whore 
\  diet),   to  the  ba«in  of  the  Svr-Daria 
iMnrtrom  35°  N.  to  4r»*  Sl'N. while 
lary,  in  the  absence  ofi>recise 
liaa  been  variorwiy  stated   at 
»  K.     The  Ka#tprn  fnmtier  is,  in  fact, 
orw  with  the  khiui.it  of  Kokan,   and 
fm    b«-ninfl»r\'    «.f  what    is  vnrionslv 
Chinr«p  Turk*  *tnn,  or  little  Bokhara. 
ih«   chief  towns   arc    Yarkcnd  and 
Bui,  flincc    lMi>,   the   advance   of 
along   the   I'alley  of  the   Syr-Daria  or 
and  the  incursions  of  tlie  Kirghiz  of 
e  hoMe  od  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
on   the  other*  marie   the  baain  of 
aDTihing  biu  a  desirable  a<?<|ui- 
(i   tbe   khan  of  Bokhara  ceased  to 
lb  acrrercif^ty   beyond    the   parnllcl  of 
T  it  ol  tlie  Bokhara  khanat  wa» 

•  1  at  abfjiit  2:i0.0W  «<^uare  ; 
•ion   ftJitimatwi  by  Irving 
■  V  Burne?al  !,0OO.(M>0, 
'and   by    Ralbi   (1826), 
liowever,   «peafc*  of  the 
:«  containing  l^'MtOO  houses 
I  ■■•%  if  any  other    ICa.atcrn  t'ity, 

mimv  of  tiie  Cbim-oe  capitiiU,  containtt 
a  population  ;  and  (w  the  f»oil  iiargilla- 
1  tlie  phtruft,  and  the  valleys  have  long 
,  in  tlie  KanU  a  reputation  Bomewhat  re- 
1^  that  of  temple  in  Thc^ftaly.  It  scenw 
'  'h  it  tlic  larger  wtimates  arc  the  more 
i>rr<Hit.  The  tern:'  ry  is  tntcrseot- 
>.  r...  to  N.  W.  by  the  Oxns,  or  Amn- 
1h!  ontv  oUirr  river  of  im|ioriance  being 
I  :    whence  tlie 

Im  dL-trict  of 
;s  the  prrju-nl   cnjiitnl.     The 
^   ,  t  tUi?   kbanai  of  Bokhara  \» 

oeeuplod  by  mountaaiu).     Of  these  the 
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chief  art  tlie  Ki**!*  range,  between  Kish,  89^ 
N..  f>7°  Km  antl  Samarkand,  a  ^pur  of  the  little 
known  K:ira-l)a^rh  chain.  In  this  exceedingly 
nigged,  precipitous  system  of  nionntaias  occurs 
the  C(*lebm1ed  Derhend  or  Koluga  Pasx,  ("  the 
ln>n  (tiitc"),  leading  from  KLsh,  S.  K.,  and 
forming  the  sole  means  of  communication  with 
Iliwar  and  ibenoe  to  Alfghanistan.  A  Mill 
lotlicrrangrt'ommenceRto  thcN.  E.  of  Bokhara, 
and  runs  cn.<tw.ird  to  the  borders  of  the  kha- 
nat of  Kokan  where  it  converge*!  atri.Ldit  angles 
to  the  liolor  or  iielur  Tagh.  This  is  callcii  the 
Ak-Dagh,  or  "  white  mountain:*,"  and  seems  to 
mark  the  northern  boundary  of  the  celebrated 
hijfh-Iying  tahlp-land  of  Pamir,  on  tbe  west 
side  of  which  the  Oxus  takes  its  ^-isc.  Lieu- 
tenant Wootl,  penetrated  thither  on  the  19th 
February  1838,  in  mid-winter.  On  reaching 
a  PjKpt  elevated  14,400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  some  of  his  escort  refused  to  proceed 
lurtiier  ;  upon  which  he  pushed  forward  with 
the  remainder  through  deep,  new-fallen  snow. 
As  ho  nearcd  the  head  waters  of  tlie  Oxus, 
the  ice  l»ecaine  weak  and  brittle.  After  quit- 
ting the  surface  of  the  river,  he  travelled  about 
an  hour  along  the  right  bank,  and  then  ascend- 
e<:l  a  low  hill  wliich  apparently  bounded  the 
valluy  to  the  eaat.  on  surnmunting  thi^  at  6  P.  M. 
of  (he  lOih  Fcbmnry  ls3?J.  he  stood  on  the 
Bam-i-I>uniah,  or  *  Roof  of  the  World*,  while 
before  liini  lay  stretched  a  noble  irozen  sheet 
of  wa#r,  Irom  whose  western  extremity  issued 
the  infant  Oxus.  This  fine  lake  liea  in  the 
form  of  a  ereseenl,  about  14  miles  long  from 
east  to  west  by  one  mile  in  average  breadth. 
On  three  sides  it  is  bordered  by  swelling  hills 
about  500  feet  high,  while  along  its  south  bank 
they  rise  into  mountains  3,500  feet  above  the 
lake,  or  1&,000  feel  above  oea-level  covered 
with  jwrpetual  snnw,  from  wliich  never-failing 
source  the  lake  is  supplie<l.  From  observations 
made  at  the  west  end,  he  found  the  latitude  to 
be  HT'ilT  N.,  7a'=*40'  K.,  and  the  elevation,  aa 
deduccfl  from  the  hoiling  point  of  water,  15,000 
feet.  Recent  authorities  ninre  thevi*"it  ofLieute- 
nunt  Wood  have,  however,  e:*tabliyhed  that 
there  is  no  atHuent  of  the  Syr-i-Oaria,  which 
takes  it.s  riiie  so  far  south  as  1-ake  Sir-i-kol,  the 
immense  ranges  of  the  Belur  and  the  Ak-Dagh 
intervening.  The  khanat  of  Kokan,  which 
comprises  nlmmt  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Syr-i-Daria  or  Jaxartes  and  its  various  con- 
flurais  :  partly  in  consequence  of  the  no- 
made  half-savage  liordes  which  form  its 
northern  population,  partly  from  its  geographi- 
cal |h^ition,  it  has  been  among  the  very  earliest 
to  come  into  direct  collininn  with  Uu.-4«ia.  From 
tl»e  north  shore  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  there  ex- 
ten<is  ea<*tw3rd  a  scries  of  steppe*,  inhabit^^d 
principally  by  the  Kirgbiz-Kaaoks,  who  am 
divided  into  Leaser  or  Westom,  Middle^  aad 
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Ireat  llt»r<1es,  the  laitei'  bning  tlic  ti(irm<»«t.  »i^TK^SR5v*>^w1iioh,risitn^  froin 
the   eoAl,   aii'l  i-xtPiuUng  indt-i'il  as  Ijir  iw  the  I  Injm  ihc  jwisa  itJH'll'.  talla  info   Uw   li 
grout  Lake  I3;»lkjwli,   ami  the   banks  of  ilie  Hi,    a  we:«terly  course  nl*  li'Ja  iiiil«i,  ju< 
unil  tlji.'   UiniU  ul"  llie   khanat  are   now  said  to    tuwu  ol'  Iskiirtlu,  lio*  lU'  N.,  75°  :iti 
exieuxl  as  tar  Tu)rih  iw  the  Ala-Tjiu,  or  Alg«m-    entire  tL'rrilory  o(  Little  Bokhani, 
Hki  raiipc  in  Stiiitli-Wt-Htcro  Siberia  (Lat.  48®  '  to  extend  m  tUr  as   llu*   mfridian  of 
North),  in  which   jmrallel  the  S}ir-i-HU,  a  river    inctudiii^'  the  great   l^c  of  I^b,  i 
which  falJi*  into  ilie  Tt-li-kul  Ijake^  may  be  s;iid  i  the  extretne,  but   rolieved   by  Jarg« 
tu  mark  it«  litnib^  eOLrttwarihi.     From  thu  point    oaAcn — a  lealuro  fominun   to  the 
iht:  bouiulai-y  linu   at  latest  ai.'courilw.    fXtcMuL*    of  the  dasert    eastward  where  it  b< 
to  tlie  banks  of   tho  S}T-i-Daria,  wlicro    the  \  K»^*t     Dw^it   of  (iobi   or  Shamo- 
Hiissiaits  have  eructud  the  fort  of  t'erovsky  on    varioii:^   oa>4cs,    the    ntottt   itnportant 
the  right   bank,  facing   Uio  Kokaninu   town  of .  known  are  those  oi'  Krwhc^ir,    Yarli 
Ak-Hiesjid.    T!io  wit«tern  includes  a  eoiwidera- |  KhuUm.     Of  tlie*?,  the  tirst   namc»J 
bio  8 weep   of  land  yet  further   went   ilian  the  j  ftjot  of  ilio  .southern   spurs  of  the  Th| 
city  of  Khojcml,   the  Cyrojitilis  or  Alexandria  I  ringe,  and  con-iwtJt  of  a  weH-wat<^re4 
Ultinm  of  classniiral  writer*.    The  entire  length  !  ilie    principal   river  of  which,    ralied 
of  this    extensive    territory    may    be  roiij^ldy  j  ntiine  name,  \a  t)ie  city  of  Kaoh^'nr. 
8talvd   at   nOt>   milei  by    an  average   breadth  ^  for  many  centuries,  the  scat  of  an  im 
of  ;HtIO»  or  alwut  M45,0()i>  m\.  ui.,   tho    wiioie    prince;  but,  i^ince  t)ic  rebdliou  of  II 
Kurfrtoe  being    exceedingly   mountainous,    and    been  reduced   by  the  Chinese  AtUi 
foruiiri);  in  ])art  tlie  went  buttrc-w  of  the  j^reat    secondary    position    in    the  dlsirici 
ceiUral   lablc-lanil  of  Asia.     The  whnle  region  ,  wliich  Yarkand    la   the  capital,  »Dd 
is  iiit4.'r5C(;U.'d  by  immense  streaiUH,  all  Huwingf  Khotan  has  alra  been  attached, 
towards  the  Syi^i-Daria  or  Juxartcs,tinimajori-' is  in   30°  2.V   N.,   and   T-l*  E.  (i 
ly  of  which,  however,  lose  themselves   in  the  j  tively ) :  and  tlie  river  on   which  it 
numerous    extensive    lakes    which  hero   bepn  |  afWr  a  course  of  300  uulo?  nnitca  * 
to  stud  the  surface  of  the    rmmtry,   nnd  pos- |  Yarkand    to  form  the   Taryiu,  whii 
Kcas  no  visible  outlet.     Kokan   includes  within  ,  further  murse  of  -50  miles,  fall* 


hake  of    |»b-nnr.       Both    tin 
famoiLH  for    the  splendid    speeimena 
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its  boundaries  a  number  of  considers^ble  towns, 
beside?  the  capital  of  the  same  nan»e  (a  com- 

poralivoly  modern  town),  Kiiojead  which  num-    and  jade-sbtne  which  are  found    in 
bcrs  30.000   inhabitants,   Andijan    tlio   fnnnor  i  Yarkand    is    the   capital   of  the   Chi 
capital,  a  little  to  the  eastward    of  the   present    irict    of     lli,   and   is    situate  in   Sjj 
capital,  Tashkend   witli   a  i)opulfition  said   to '  and  70°    tiO'    K...  on    a  river     of 
amount  to  llJi.'.UOO.     Of  the  lunount  of  I>«'pu- 1  name.       It     is    walled,    buj     witJi 
btion  under  the  sway  of  tlie  klian  *»f  Kokan,  |  suburbs,  and   has  a  population   v.iriouJj 
Nazarof  reckons   the   standing   militia   at  no  j  mated   at   from   40.CHK)    to  liOO,(MHt, 
fewer    than    S0,0<>0   horsemen,    and    tliere   us  |  belongetl  to  China  since  1757,  and  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  district  water-    by  niabomedan  and  Cliincse  oftioiaU  all 
eti  by  tije  Syr-i-Daria  is  well  populated.     The    The  environs  are  highly  cnltivatetl,  prw 
time  occiipied  by  earavaus  between  Kokan  and    wheat,  barley,  rice,  fruito,   ami  silk,   and 
Bokhara  Ls   about  six  weeks.      There   is   but 
little  commuuicHtjon  between  Kokan  und  Little 
BLikhara,  the  Thian  Shan  interposing  an  ahnost 
insurmountable  obstacle.     Kastern  Turkestan, 
Cbine»*e  Turkestan,   or    Little   Bvikhara,   since 
aWit  the  middltj  of  iSth  century  has  belong- 
ed to    the  Cliinese    Em]>ire.     On    the   oast   it 

gradually  mcr^'cs  in   l^bingolin,  somewhere   to    almost  nil  of  which  How   inU»  the  Lo 
ihe  eaat  ol'the  great  saline  bnsin  of  the  I-ob-mtr.    contains  the  six  cities  of  Kliotan,  Y 
The  nfTthern  bi*undary  is  I^^Ufigaria.      The    Kwa-Klia-*!),  Djira,  Kcria  and    Takh 
wwt»3rn  is  the  khanat  of  Kokan  including  the  '  of  which  is  governed  by  a  hakim,    w 
preci^vitoiw  Kiwteni   front  of  the  table-land  of  ed  votes  ctmstituto  what  ia  cnllfd  iKc 
i'amir.  and  it  is  sliut  offfrom  Little  Thibet  and   of  K^otau.  Khotan  ciij  is  situalv  in  lij*  } 
'I'hibcl  Pru[)er,  to  the  tK»nth  and  south-eist,  by  I  80*  ^5'  K..  a  jKisition   wliich  very  ocaH 
the  eastern  half  of  the  IlindiHvKoosh,  and  the    responds  witli  the  site  awigned  to  it 


IS  extensive  pasturage.  Yarkand  i«  kiw 
the  Chmese  by  the  name  of  Ji 
Khotan  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Y"arl 
in  an  oasis  said  by  tlie  Chinezw  to 
1000  li.  or  350  m.  in  circimifcrence, 
ately  to  the  north  of  the  Knra-konim 
is    watered   by    n   great    number  ofi 


western    chain  (»f  the  groat  Kii»m-Lun,  over 
k. '  '  ritcil  p:eM  is  thai  of  Kara- 

K  iiove  soa  level,  connecting 

WitU  Varkimcl    by   the   headwatere  of 
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liately  to  the  Nf.  E.  of  t]ie  Karft-kj 
It  is  the  !lt-tohi  or  Ilotjicn  of  the 
issupfKhied  to  contain  about  50ji( 
It  was  origiiuiily  b  hindon  colony, 
O  3(K» 


ores. 


oxcs. 


tceut    budrlhutt    temples    and 
were  all  dcstroyofl  by  the  niahnme- 
|U6r»tr«.   The  northern  portion  of  Little 
tuiiler  the  shadow,  lu*  it  were,  of  the 
eh.  u  the  distrii't  of  Aksii,   one  ut*  the 
ilr  of  the  provinces   int*i  which   the  , 
lk»Ttr  subiiivtdefi  their  acquisitions  here 
rrroit  of  IhStl.      The  prodiioL-?  are  , 
ccmdi^tiiig   chiellv   of  lentils    wheat,  , 
miUeL,  apriectu,  grapcis  a-nJ  niclons,  ami  > 
»aicl  to  grow   here  of  fair  quality.  I 
of  the  ^atuc  oiiiue.  i»  ^iliiatc  in  hu.  ' 
r^  7^*  40'  K.,  anil  acronling  to    Tim-  i 
i*  the  K?at  of  a  C'liines*'  unjhii?48ador  or  I 
.    The   population  of  the  u»vn   w  esti-  | 
Hr  Mrw^rcn>ft  at  about  2r»,(M»0   and  of 
t  lit  l:i<J,000.     The  natives  of 
uowned  lor  their  tjij-ie  in  dre*-*- 
|<9  and  in;ti)\ifaotiiring  eotti^m  ^i3odf«,  and 
llmt  tliere  are  mines  of  copp^T  and 
He»  in  the  immediate  neighhonrhoorl. 
.Z^.,....«  .-"•■■try,  ^,(,th  of  the  Oxiia  or 
'mm  Bullth    to  the  shores 
iiiiiiig  tip   ilie  space   between 
lit   And.     On   tlie  (wmth  it  is 
oj  niiiH,  the  continuation  of  the  Hindu 
§ad  the   PanipanitsuH  of  the  uucictits,  i 
fine  drawn  (rum  Ualkh  to  Astrahad  on 
ill   separate   the  country  of  the 
frcwn  that  of  the  Atf;/huns  and  Per- 
On    the    Bouth-ea'ticrn    shore    of    the 
llic  cutmtry  is  niuuutainoas,  hut  in  all 
it    is-  a   tLit  sandy    desert,   into 
muuntain  ets^-ams,  the  Murifhith  and 
Hriid.    rjill.   and  are  ah.iorhed  and  never  ' 
JO  to  the  Oxus.   Ignorance  and 
I  reme  in  Mawnr-nn-nuhar.  the 
V,    Khiva   and    Kokan,  which 
ui"  ji.  iii-at  and  nujst  enlifrhtened  region 
ea(*t  in   the   fourtecnUt    and    filtecnth 
'*       lihrahe*  of  Samarkand.  Tash- 
I    (in    the    khanat   of  Kokan )« 
a£id  ISulihara,    with   the  observatory  at 
d.      irrccoverahlv      jMiri^ed    imder  [ 
n  hand     of    Tartnr     vandalism, 

t    to   perdition    all    knowledge 
II    m    a     religious    character.      Asia  , 
to  have    het*n  no  caIIwI   iVom  the  great 
of    C'enind    Asia,     whose  name   of 
by  kemusat   M   have  been   applio<l  ; 
Chioefte   almost   promiscuously   to   tlie  | 
bvcwcmii   tiie  Jaxurte?   and   Oxus,  as  i 
«a    8ajnarkand,  and     in    one    of' 
tioaa  it  i^  applied  to   people   of    K.ho- 
|tnd  in  another    to    people   of    Bokhara. 
'   li  a   hardy    peasantry,    dwell- 
I'lD  region  with  its  vast  upland 
♦Uitvd  for  summer    jkft-iiiu-e,   partly  , 
of  the  original  inimhilants,  and  in  ' 
tkc  many   migratory  mcca  who  have  i 
.SOI  O 


sirejit  through  the  country.     At  tlio  ibot  nfthe 
inouutau)'',  in  the  tracts  of  snrpiissing  fertility, 
Turk,    iV>kluiriot,    Kuhnuk,    Kir^/hiz,    Ouigur, 
Manchu^  Chinese,  Armenian  and  Indians  dwell 
in  the  well-watered  phiiiiH.     Beyond   Utc^e,   in 
every   direction,   is   the   jmthless  desert,  which 
has  been  tenanted  by  pastoral  uomades  ever 
since  rhe  earth  was  peopled.    From  the  Vendi- 
djui  opening  chapters  there  seems  in  ancient 
times  to  have  been  a  gruat  kingdom  in  Central 
iVsia.  An  ca*iterti  branch,  with  iu  prima^va!  seats 
on    the   Oxus.     The  Imnian  people,  who  were 
settled   between    tlic   Oxus   and  die  Jaxart^s, 
as  early  as   ilie   time  of  tlie  Jud-^esof  Israel, 
still   held    their  ?round   in  the  country,  under 
the    names  of   Tat,   Tajik,   Serl,   GaLsha  and 
Parsiwan  :  a  primitive  and  not  impure  Iranian 
population   might   be  found   in    almost   c^'ery 
district     from     the    Indus   to     the    Jax:rtes, 
and    throuffhouL    the    valleys    of     the    Oxiuf* 
Tlie   Paropamisnn  chain,  which    bounds    the 
Kohistan   on  the  west,  extends  three  hurdred 
and  Hfiy  miles  Irom  cast  to  west,    and  two 
hundred  from  north   to  south.     The   whde  of 
this  s])ace  is  a  maze  of  mountains,  and   tlough 
it  aitords  a  hiihitation  to  the  Ainmk  nnd  In/a- 
rah,  it  is  so  dilficult  of  access,  and  so  littb  fre- 
quented, that  no  ])recise  account^;  of  its  gntgru- 
phy  are  to  be  obtained.    It  is  certain,  hoKiever, 
that   the  range  of  Hindoo  Ktroeh   is  thee   no 
longer  so  lofty  as  to  he  conspicnons  among  tho 
mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,   auc  that 
no   continued   line   of  perpetual  snow  cai  any 
more    be    traced.     The    eastern    half   of  thU 
elevated   region   is   inhabited   by  the  ila^rab, 
and  is  mid,  rugced  and  barren  ;  tlie  IcveUpota 
are   little  cultivated,   and    the   hills  are  tiked 
and  nhrupt.     The  western  part,  which  beings 
to  the  ,-Umafc,  though  it  has  wider  vallcyj  and 
is   better   cultivated,  is  still   a   wild   andjKxtr 
country.     The  northern    face  of  these  n>un- 
tains  ha*  a  sudden  descent  into  the  provine  of 
Balkh ;  their    acclivity   \a   leas   on   their  ther 
extremities,   except   perhaps  on     the   Wii  or 
south-west.     On  the  north-west   they   seei   to 
sink  gradually  into  the  plain  which  bordei  on 
the   desert.     The  slope  of  the  whole   tmt  is 
towards  the  we3t.  To  the  north  of  this,  exjnd- 
ing  easrwanlly  and  to  the  we-st,  arc  the  eleated 
plains   of   Tartarv,   the   Asiatic   dominioi   of 
Russia,  Chinese   Tartary,  atid    Cliina,  ainthc 
regions  occupied  by   several  Turkoman  naons. 
To   the   south  is   India  with  its  two  pcniiuloa 
and   ita  arcbip^'lAg'^*^  on   the  cast,    witLtho 
dominions  of  Persia  and  Ttirkey  in  Asisind 
Asia  Minor,  nnd  the  [)cniusula  of  Arabi  on 
the  west.     The   Caspian    is  an   inland  searith 
Rusf^ian   territory   on   the    north  and  wtatand 
Persia  on  the  south.     According  to  Striibolih- 
xi,)  all   the   tribes   east  of  the   Caspian    ere 
colled  Scythic.     The  Dahsc  were  next  tlie  la  ; 
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tlic  Mrtsflji-fjot.'o  and  Sac»  more  eoalwaril,  but 
evury  tribo  IiojI  fi  parlicular  name.  AH  vvitc 
lioiQitclic ;  but  ol*  Un^e  4ioinadcs,  the  best 
known  are  tho  A^i,  t!ie  I'asiani.  TacUari.  Sac- 
oimmcU,  who  ti»ok  Hiintria  i'roin  the  (irrcks. 
Tbe  Saca*  made  irruptions  into  Aiiiu,  sinillar 
to  tb(t«e  n)' the  Cimmerians,  and  [Hjssciiseil  tlieni- 
»elvi»s  of  Buctria  and  the  best  district  ui'Arnje- 
iiia  ua!](?d  after  them  Saca-tienao.  Of  tbe  Hrat 
migrations  into  India  of  tlie  Indu-Soytbic  Crete 
Takniiak  and  Aai,  that  of  Sehe^inBg  from 
Sehft*najB;defl  (Takflha<?  from  Techaristhan )  six 
oenturicf  before  Cbrl*>t,  is  the  first  noticed  hy 
the  Purann.  About  the  same  period  a  grand 
irruption  of  the  same  races  conquered  Asia 
Minor,   ami   eventuitlly  Scandinarva,  and  not 


and  Turcomans),  and  l\»*Tt*  I9  pti 
inli:ibttunt>t   wlinrn  they   found  la 
likewise  Turanlanii.      Tho    mi 
these    travellers   wa*t    soiiilierli 
soutJiern  hank  of  the  CaDpiiin   is  t  j 
nucleus  of  tiio  Arian    Media. 
-Vrian    hindoo,   the   aaerifice    of  a 
^Vswamcd'ha,  seems  to  liavti  been 
tlieir  relijrioas  rites.     Then?  are  two 
tJie  Uig  Veda  dweribing   Uie   ri!«,  fl 
leave  no  doubt,  that  in  tie  early  relii 
race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a   burnt  ofien 
gods,  was  liad  recourse   to.     ll  Wi 
however,  falling  into  disuse,  and   wai 
as   a   relic    of  an  ante-vciUf  period, 
from  a  foreign    region,    posnibty  frora 


long  after  the  Asi  nnd  Taohari  overturned  the  !  where  nninrnJ   victim:*,  and   espwitdl 


were  commonly  i^icrificed.  And  in 
times,  the  Aswamod'ba  coasistcd  ; 
ceremonies  cndtn;^  in  the  hbcratii 
horee,  as  throughout  aouthern  t 
practised  with  a  bull  or  cnw,  mon^ 
are  met  with  in  every  village, 
let  looAe  in  the  niunc  of  Siva  or 
The    Aiinak   who  tn'oze  their   flod 


Gretk   kingdom  of  Hactria.     The  Romans  felt 
the  (lower  of  the    Asi,   the   Catti   and  Cirabri 
fromthc  Baltic  shore.  Colonel  Tod  (  Vol.  up.  49. ) 
supiMsesthe  AsiundTacharitobe  the  Aswa  and 
(Takaiac  or  T<x>rshkn  races   of  the    Purans  of 
Sacalwipa.     The  Daliaj  to  be  Uie  Dahya,  now 
eictimt,  one  of    the  'M  royal   Kajput  tribes, 
and  le   supposes  them   to  be   the  dcsc^endantA 
of   Bildeva    and    Yudishtra,    relumed   under  |  Paraj^misus,   are   brave   aiul   rrleol 
diifermt   appellations.      The   country    on    the  |  Alglians  when  trivvelling,  whether 
cast  s   still   occupied  by   the  Turkoman  race,    from  lialkh,  Kabul,  Kandahar  or   fia 
The  ;cography  of  the  Vedic  hymns  confirms    enter    into    the    numntain    districts 
the  tleory  that  the  Arian  race   migrated   from    intrepid    nommle    tribes.     Utm  o! 
Centnl  Asia  about  seventeen   centuries  betiire  i  tribes    ia     known    as    the    Fenj*   Kl 
Chris,  entered  India  bv  the  north-west,  dwelt    the   city   of  that    name    about    63  a 
during  the  earliest  Vcdic  ]x>rtion  in  tiie  Punjab, 
and  ligratcd  or  fought  tlicir  way  into  Hindus- 
8tan  md  Central  India  during  the  five  centuries 
that  ucceeded.     From  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  8iraswati  and  other  rivers,  we  learn  that 
the  kinjab   was  at  one  time    the  locality  of 
the  Vdic  Arians.     The  fathers  of  the  Arians 


Teheran.  Timur,  exasperated  ni.  Um 
tions  which  they  commitu^d,  transp 
whole  of  them  into  the  mountains  lyin 
Persia.  Acc*>rding  to  Pnif.  A.  VamI 
Uigur  arc  the  most  ancient  o(  thtf 
tribes,  and  formerly  inhabited  a  part 
fartary,  which  is  now   occupied  by 


origiuUy  inhabited  Iran  proper,  the  Land  of   population   of   Turk,    Mongol    axid 


Pleasntnesa,  and  they  left  it  only  in  conse- 
quene  of  a  convulsion  of  nature,  by  which  a 
gie:il alteration  in  the  climate  was  caused. 
Whc!  the  climate  was  altered  by  some  vast 
distu»ance  of  natm^,  the  Arians  emigrated. 
Theyiid  not,  however,  foUt)W  the  course  of  the 
Oxusor  they  would  liave  come  in  the  first 
insta::e  to  Bactria.  and  not  to  Sogd,  Their 
cours  therefore,  wii*  more  nortiierly,  Ita  pre- 
sent iinate  is  precisely  what  the  record  dc- 
scribt  it  u-t  have  been  when  tlie  changes  pro- 
duce by  the  ulxjve  commotion  took  place.  It 
has  <ily  two  months  of  warm  wcatheT.  In  the 
court  of  the  Arians,  iiAcr  their  expiUsion  from 
the  rinxcvnl  country  between  Sogdionia  and 
tlic  Stlcj,  they  tiirmed,  by  tlie  com^uest  of  four- 
teen Kiuntrics,  as  many  kingdoms  in  the  whole 
of  ae  eastern  part  of  Central  Asia  and 
J  ■  r,  in  the  country   of  the  Indus  and 

ii  la.     In   tlie    intervening  cjjuntrips, 

tikojrpcktfcd  amoti^  the  Turania&B  (Sjylbiaits 
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They  were  the  first  who  reduced  tb« 
language  to  writing,  borrowing  tKc  0 
from  the  Nestorian  chrl'*uans.  who 
their  country  as  early  as  the  fourth 
our  era.  The'  manuscript*  of  this  langifl 
ten  in  the  characters  mention 
fore,  the  most  ancient  and  valuah! 
tigaling  the  history  of  Central 
the  whole  Turkish  race.  But  th 
are  of  great  scarcity  ;  he  belicvus  h 
Iccted  all  that  has  been  iliscover 
LFigur  language,  tliongh  the  Uigur 
tiire,  and  were  very  food  oi"  books 
when  tlic  western  world  wan  inrolTv^ 
ranee  and  barbarism.  The  watu 
manuscript  he  obtained  bears  dair 
waA  written  in  Kashgar ;  it  tr<«ti 
political  subjects,  and  forms  a 
advice  to  kings  how  to  go\-ern 
sucG«as.  It  reveaU  the  social  oondi 
jHioplei  and  tbrms  the  baais  of  the 
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rlKuiaas  u»  ibey  now  arc.  Since 
K4,  Hu.4;^in  has  been  making  frreat 
ftltsorbing  the  kingdoiius  of  Central 


Turks  art  governed.     He    its  Iwumlary   is   not  JiHtinctly   known, 
the  Tarliirs  of  ancient  time  were    whole   of  thid   Aljiine   country   is  coin|x»ed  of 

pnowy  mountiiins,  deep  pine  ft-rcst!*,  and  small 
but  fertile  valleys,  which  pnxluce  large  tiuanli- 
ties  of  grupes,  wild  and  cultivated,  and  tlocka 
(leir  nponinons,  ti»e  UuMJanB  used  !  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  while  tl»e  hills  are 
I  and  3,tX>0  nicn,  and  never  had  covered  with  goats,  drain  is  inferior  both  in 
||  13,000  in  all  Turkestan.  Many  i  importani-e  and  abundance.  The  common 
m^  front  Rusftia,  Siberia,  and  Ceu-  kinds  arc  wheat  and  millet.  The  roads  are 
India,  :  only  fit  for  men  on  ft»ot  and  are  often  croeaed 

bt  country  of  the  Jat  seems  to  have  '  ^y  "vors  and   torreiits,  which  are  passed  by 

Eks  of  tbe  Ox.w.  between  Bactria,  "  '"^«'«  o*  "■*»^*^"  bridges,  or  of  swing-bridgca 
IKhonmn^ia.  In  this  position,  there  "»»^^  ""  ^^P^*  °^  ^*"'7  or  some  other  piant 
diftrirt,  irrigated  from  the  Margus  i  "-^c- ,  ^11  the  villages  are  described  as  binlt  on 
PUny  colls  Zotalc  or  Zothale  and  I  ^«  *^«r«»  «*'  >'^*^*  **»  ^^^  ^^  roof  of  one  house 
Bingham  believes  this  to  have  been    **'^n"«   »*^c  street  leading   to  the  one  above  it, 

and  this  is  said  to  be  the  constant  practice  of 
the  coiuilry.  The  people  have  no  general 
name  for  their  nation.  Each  iribo  has  its 
peculiar  name,  for  they  are  all  in  separate  tribes, 
though  not  according  to  genealogy,  but  to 
geographical  position,  each  valley  being  held 
I  by  a  distinct  tribe.  Tbe  niahoinedaus  con- 
found them  ail  under  the  name  of  Kalbr  or  in- 
Kaffiristau.     They 

M   th.*  Karmauian   desert,  on   the  '  ^^  ^^^^  °^X  ^^^'"^'^""^  °*'  ^^^'"^  Siahposh  (black 
■-  .Subsequently,  the  main  I  ^e*^^>  o"*  ^or,  both  epitheta  bcin,r  taken  from 
.  m  to  have  occupied  the  -  ^^'^  dress,  for  the  whole  of  the  Kaihr  are  re- 
markable fur  their  fairness  and  beauty  of  com- 


s«it  of  the  Jat,  the  latii  of  Pliny 

and  thp  Xanthii  of  Strabo.  The 
bnly  tlieir  tribal  name,  the  general 
pir  horde  is  Almr.  Taking  these 
ihcir  course  from  the  Oxus  to  the 

be  dimly  traced,  in  the  Xanthii  of 

latii  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  the 
nn\'sius  of  Sanio<t,  who  are  coupled 
leni,  and  in  the  Zuthi  of  Ptolemy,  I  ^^""^  ^nd  coll  their  country 


biria  and  the  towns  of  Pardabathra 
Lema  in  Sind*  or  Muthern  Indo- 
le rbc  Panjab  or  northern  Indi>- 
ll  chiefty  colonized  by  their  brethren 
PH.  Turan  wag  formerly  the  np- 
vhich  all  tbe  countries  between  the 
n  the  Oxus  in  one  direction,  and 
and  Kinndaries  of  Cldna  in  an- 
t  known  to  the  natives  of  Persia. 
Ses  nortli  of  the  Hiiulu  Kush, 
}q  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  ond 
y  rivers,  from  Balkli  upwards, 
fgcneml  designation.  Eastwanls 
r  hcs  Kunduz,  the  Mir  of  which 
jl  the  Kinnller  provinces  and  it 
1  "ncy,   Hadakhsau,  further 

M'rtb   of  this  territory  are 
i*s  of  Wakhan,  Shughnan,  Daiwaz, 
ili:«tttr,  whorte  rulers  claim  a  denceut 
idcr  the  n rent.    To  the  eastwards  of 
lie*  the  plain   of  l*amir   inhabite<I 
pghis  and   beyond  the   Belut  Tagh 
[a re   Ch i trn I    G i Igct   and     Lskardo, 
d    litwanls    Kashmir.      South    of 
is  the  country  of  the  Rinh  Posh 
rcnpy  a  great  part  of  the  range  of 
and  a  portion  of  Belui  Tagh.     It 
on   the  norrh-cnst  by  Knshgar,  or 
and  ou  Uio  north-west  by  Kwni- 
On   the  west  it  has  Indcrab 
III  Batkh,  and  the  Kohistan  of 
be  ea.M  it  extends  for  a  great 
tbe  north  of  Kashmir,  where 
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plexion  :  but  tliose  of  the  largest  division  wear 
a  sort  of  vest  of  black  goat-skins,  while  the 
other  dresses  in  white  cotton.^ — Ptyrtn'*s  TravfU, 
Vol,  i,  p.  112;  Fortnightly  Rtvitu*^  Jttl^ 
1868;  Dr.  Jaclson^  in  Transactions  of  the 
Benrffd  AtiiUic  Socifit/f  T*o^  viii, ;  liusAinttg  in 
Cfntral  Asia^  Otptain  VtUilrhanof  and  M, 
l^^nmk'of;  Pon^fltg  Hand-book,  Ec^n,  P/W, 
Ptmjah^p.  4'J:  Tuvfrnirr^TraveU^p.  144  :Bt*n~ 
Sftiit  hnjpt^  Vol,  ii,  p.  303 ;  WelUte(r$  T^aveU^ 
Vol.  ii,  p,  323 ;  Malcolins  IJistorif  of  Pergia^ 
Vol.  upp.  20-21.  SeoIndia.lran.Kclat.  Khiva, 
Kirkook  ;  Kizzelo«in,  Koh,  Kosi,  Kuvir,  Sliawl- 
gixit,  'I'urkoman,  Viswamitra. 

OXYCAM,  see  Kabul. 

OXYCARPUS  COCIIIXENSIS,  see  llcbra- 
demUfin, 

OXYDRACE^'E,  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
Arrian,  Curtius,  Stephanus  and  othrr  tra- 
vellers. Bumcs,  Mas9on  and  Ferrier,  met 
with  tribes  who  claim  a  Grecian  descent.  Ac- 
cording to  Burnes  the  Mir  of  Ba<lakhsban, 
the  chief  of  Darwaz  in  the  valley  r)f  the  Oxus, 
and  the  chiefs  eastward  of  Darwaz  who  oc- 
cupy the  provinces  of  Kulab,  Shughnnn,  and 
Wakhan,  north  of  the  Oxus  ;  also  the  bill  states 
of  Chitral,  Oilgit  and  Iskardo,  are  all  held  by 
chiefs  who  claim  a  Grecian  descent.  The 
whole  of  the  princes  who  claim  descent  from 
Alexander  are  Tajik  who  inhabited  the  country 
before  it  was  overrun  by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribes. 
The  Tajik,  and  muhomodans,  regard  Alexan- 
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Badakhsli 
fair   but  prosent  noiliiiig  in  I'unu  or  Jealure  re-    Persians  to  (hrow  ofl"  the  ' 
SPtnltling  \ho  (iroek.     Tliey  are  nut  unlike  tlie    the   Parthian   empire,   anj   luade   Bhi 
modern  Persian  and  there  is  a  tlccided  roiilrast    capital.     Thi.<  was  hkewise   tljc  p 
between  lliem  anil  the  Turk  and  Tebck.   Gene-    foundation  of  tlie  Uartrian  kin^^oni 
nil  Feirier  on    reaeUin;{   Gazerj^h   wns  much  ,  dotu-s  the  governor  trf'  it,  who  fiudi 
surprised  to  find  there  a  small  encampment  ol" ,  cut  ofl*  from   Syria  by  the  Persian 
persons   in    the    Uzbek    dress,  but  whose  con- 
fi^ration   of  features  clearly    indicated  quite 
another  oripin.     Inconvcniation  with  him.  fcliey 
stated  that  thev  were   the  dwcendauts  of  the 
Yumini  (Greeks)  ^riiom  Alexander  the  Great, 
Sikandor  Ro*iuu,  had  Icll  in  thcite  countries ;  and 
when  he  heard  this  he  rec^jllected    that   Marco 
Polo,  and   artoT  him   Iiurnes»  38  well  iw  other 
writers  on  oriental  history,  mentinned  the  exw- 
tenceof  Macedonian  tribes  which  hiul  settled  on 
the  north-west  frontirrof  Chinese  Tnruiry,  and, 
from   the  replies  he   received  Ui  the  numerous 
qiiMtiorii  he  pnt  ti>  the^e  jiooplo,  he  wiw  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  the  real  descendants 
of  thp.  ancient  Greeka  in  Uioi*e  countries.  These 

Yunani  are  not  istilated  and  dispersed  here  and  '  hoiwe  of  Shcmgur,  a  race  of  petty 
there  but  united  in   tribe-s,   occupying  a  con-    niamtained  a  kind  of  iude{ieudence,i 
siderabie   tract  of  country  ;  nothing,  however, ,  dyiiHdtieii  of  Sauian  and   Dilemee 
either  in  their  language  or  their  habit-t,  betrays  ,  empire  of  Persia.     In  A..r».   1027, 
their  ori^n.     They  are  mnlioniedans,  and  have  |  the    last   conquest   of  AlaJimood  of 
the  reputation  of  beinj^ somewhat  I'anatical,  and    .S'wtif/iV  Dictumnrtf  ;  Malcolm' *  iiuU 
are  not  held  in  much  consideration  by  the  Tar-    na^tfuotrtiin  Ffrrirr'x./onrnfi/t^pp, 
tars,  amon^rst  whom  they  are  settled,  but  they  <      OXVI>L*LOUS  IKt)N,  sec  U>aid«i 
are  res|>ectcd,  for,  like  tlicir  ancestors,  they  are  '      OXYU")PIIL*S*      The    cre.-*tcd   ci 
brave,  and  the  eonsct^ucuce«  of  their  hatred  are    ing  the  rainy   scawm    are  punktiticalj 
terrible   to   those   who  are   the  objects  of  it.  |  ncAts  f»f  the  Sjit-bhai, 
Burnc,   wliile  admittin;.^   tiie  existence  of  the 

es^ceiulant-s   of  the^e   Greeks  in  Centnil  Asia. 

ppears  to  doubt  whether  some  of  their  chief* 
are,  tw  they  alHrm,  the  dcKCondant^  o\'  Alexan- 
der,  for   the  hiiftoriaTw  of  the  son  of  Philip  as- 


declared  his  independence.     Araci 
Asleh  by  eastern  writer*,  and  is 
been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
When  he  gained  the  kingdom  it  i« 
mised  to  exact  no  tribute  and  mercli 
dcr  himself  as   the  head  of  a   c»t 
princes,  uuitcd  for  tlie  double  objri 
laiuing  their  inde]>endonce  and 
from  a  Ibreign  yoke.     This  is  the 
ment  of  that  era  of  Pnsiaii   history, 
eastern  writers,  Mulo»k-ul-Tuaif,  oci 
wealth    of  tribo.     In    a.i».    iM.itf, 
taken    by    Ismail,    founder     of  the 
dyuasty.   It  eesiaed  then  U>  be  aseatj 
and    in   a.d.   iH\T,  became   the 


own  )P1IU.S.   a  geiius  of  Bat 

TailcAs  Batrachitins — Butroehia  8| 
'i  ailed  IJatrachiaiis— liatrachia  Gj 
Burrowing:   Batrachians — Ba-lri 


sure  us  that  he  left  no  heir  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Order  Batnudiia  Salientia. 


his    immense   compiests.     Alexander    built   a 
city  in  his  route  eastw;\rrls  towards  the  Indus 
to  Mrhioh  he  ;^vc  hii  own  name,  but  the  name 
it   now   Itears.  an<l  it^  particular  site  have  been 
lost.    It  w;u  called  Alexandria  near  tlie  Cauca- 
sus, and  Kennel  {xjints  to  Baniinn  as  the  (pinr- 
ler  iu  whi»h  he  would  [<laco  it.     General    I'Vr- | 
rier  mentions  that  the  fortified  town  of  licr.it,  I 
is  supposed  to  have  been  toundwl  by  Alpvai»ler 
Oje  Great  but  he  doe^  not  ipn»te  hw   authority. 
This  city,  he  tells  ttsis  a  (]uiuirangle  of '^j  mile» 
long   on   the  north  and  south  nidcjs,  and  ratJitr 
more   on    the  east  and  wp>'t.     Its  extent  «Muld  , 
be  immcn-ic  if  all  the  suburbs   wt*i*e    itudutlrd. 
poiticularly  ih<>*e  stretching  to  the  west  of  the  ; 
town  beyond  tJic  DarwiLzah-i-lrak.     Atler  the  , 
<lcath  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Pen^ia  as  well 
fl«  Syria,  fell   to  the  lot  of  SeJcucus   Nicator, 
who  <»stablishpd  the  dynasty  of  the   St'leucida;. 
Auiiorhus  Soler   succeeded    Sekucus    Nicalor 
and   iu   the  reign  of  his  succewttr,  Antiochus 
Tlicvw,  vVrswc*, 


Opisthogloasa. 
Fain.    R&iiiiln. 

Ox>xlo(hsuB  limn.  Titch,,  Bgj 
Riina    t  i^rina,   ThtuH.     Svn. 
tiiiero,  ru^ulosa,  Ceyi>>a,H 
CHlcutta. 

„     ciitijKiru,  /''•■-■    r    ■ 
„      vitliytra  \ 

cuU,  allii... ....       

nuilh 
„     kuhlii,  Srhl     Syn.    C3 
li»»bi(»ii,    KT-acilii,   mal 
v»«jwens,   rurtiyw'*    nilii 
hiyn.  hull:!    ' 
Hoplolmctrachu- 
l*yxyce|iIiahiHliii: . ,,,  j.-.  .>,«.  fj 
virtli.'>.-*].h,Trittlu<ca,iilrigat4i,l 
hilanilii.  Titch. 
„    rnt**.***-*.!!*,  Jftf/oH,  Mala}« 
_  ^     ..    lin»vicep^P.  livi.hw,  B/ff^ 
OXYKANUS,  «r  Portikaniis,  fciuffi 
OXYLUIMR'S    MEL  VNOLKLO 
cdolioor  black  and  white  cn^ted  cut 
piping  well-known  call,  and  in  (hi 


a  Si'vthian.  who  came  frominportd  like  a  swallow. 


ill 


OYST£lL 

tIATE  OF  MEUCURY.     Bicblo- 
'ury, 
OF  COPPER,  usefiil  application 
e*. 

:Ti*KIA  RliL\ITORMKS.  the  mountain  mv- 
un.l  in  ihe  Sutlej  valley  between 
rignuni  at  nn  L'l(!%*ation  of  COOO 
Csed  as  &  native  remedy. — 
:>ih  JUpOrt,  p,  67. 
iVCAUOALA.  Ham,,  Bheeiie. 
•pi«  micrtiphvlla,  W.^  A. 
i;ilM  COKDIKOLILTM.  An  onia- 
iiit  easy  of  cultiirc,  in  any  common 
Uii:  ojjoun  ut*  the  ^^emis  arc  yellow,  orange 


rr!f^.- 

HMftl 

'  V  ESi'XTLKNTir^I,  noxk,  Br. 

Tfoyft.  \  Periploca  eaculenta,  On: 

uoai 

at  lUvi. 

raU  kura,                   Tkl.- 

lU, 

Tkl. 

Piuttu  ]iuta,                     „ 

1.     V^l 

-■^1%    . 

Se'iM  .'h^ttu. 

rennial,  deciduniis  plant,  flowers 

/o  wliitc,  with  a  Alight  tinfro  of 

mlour,  and  atrenJced   with  purple  veins  ; 

tbin    and  delicate.     Common  in  India 

honks  of  rivulets,  tincd  by  the  natives  in 

u  a  garble  in  apiliotia   utcemtinn!)  of 

and  ill   Rorc    throat :  cattle  6:11  the 

A   slender    climber   not  uncommon  in 

tract*   of   the  central    and  southern 

'Hio  fruit  is  e^ten. — Hoxh. ;  /7.  /?»'/., 

Or,  J,L.  HUvnH.'M.D. 

rUA  CKYSANTUKMOIDKS.    Moun- 
d.  Native  of  Britain,  and  North  Ame- 
Itiraled  in  any   garden  aoU. — RiddtlU 
^MAiHS,  Jav.     Liquorice  root. 


Fa. 

(Hirirhe, 

It. 

Gkr. 

05trea', 

Lat. 

On 

Tornm, 

Haut. 

HlJID. 

Ostrns, 

8r. 

Class  V. — CoscnincRA, 

A. — A^phonir 

Li,  without 

respiratory 

Anomia, 

r 


FaMILT  I. OsTttlilD^. 

— Oebva.    Oyater.  SjTi.  Ampliidonta  and 
l.V''n(M!ont».      Pelorie,    rw.    CO    sp. 

'     "),  futxU,  40  sp. 
1.    Ce[»a,    Aenig- 

'ii*mti9,r*c.  I2sp. 

■■■■!,  A  pp. 

i»,     Wio'low-sliell,  rw.  -I-Jip. 
C*roIiii.  /bwrf.  -t  «i»,  Syn.  Hemiplncunn. 
~         Pliwiin  -7.  4<«p. 

>?yn.  At  %  Amusinm,  rer., 

'  ■-I'- 
:i.  rrr, 

.  frntH,  330  Bp. 
^  .^yn.  Dianchora, 

IVltytcd,  rac.,3U  »p., 

-I*- 

Plicatulft,  ret ,  ^  «fv,  ^tf«f/,  'U)  i\p, 

:m)3  i 


^p-w 
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Family  II. — AvrctarDiH. 
Gknfra.    A\-iculB.  rec.  25  pp.,  /o#«(/,  300  tp. 

Melpap-ina.     F 'will- oyster,     rw.,    3   vurietiofl, 
5«A-y{Mi.— MollciiR.  Haninior-oyster,  r*r.,  0  sp. 
Vulsella,  Syn   Re'mella,  rec.^  3   ep. 

fiuuii,  4  fi|x 
Pteropemft,  /om//,  3sp. 
?  Aucflln,  /o/t»iV. 


AmlK)nynhia,/oJWj7.  l2Bp. 
?  C'aniiola,  /(«<i7,  17  fp. 


Ptcrinea.  fosail,  25  sp. 
MfiTiotis,  fiuifil, 

Hutobin.  '.Syn.  Y  (flalinnnim),  _ 
Podiilononiyn.  Syn.  uf  Poaidauia,  Poseidon, 
fointil*  (W  sj). 
?  Avicula-pecten,  /(;««»/, 
OcrvilUa.  /o*«7, .?(».  sp. 
•SuA-ywi?— Hakewellia.  fugnl.b  pp. 

Peroa.    8yn.    Mi^Una,   laofrnomoD^  Pedft- 
lion,  rcc.  \{\  gp.  /o5«7,  30  sp. 
*5u&^«i.— (.Venatiiln,  iro.,  ft  »j). 

Hypotroma,  fotnil. 
InQCeraniiifl.  Syn.  of  Catilhi?.  /omi?,  40  ap. 
Pinna,  rcr.^  iiO  sf*.,  /(Wj!:7,  fiO  sp. 
•S«/-jr^Hii*.— Trieliites,  /*ww//i  r>ap. 

The  oyster  ia  a  well-known  and  diffused 
molluscs  or  ahelJ-fwh.  At  Kottiar,  near  Triu- 
comalic,  the  edible  oysters  are'ol  prodigious  size. 
The  shell  of  one  of  these  meoMured  a  little  more 
tlian  cloven  inches  in  length.by  half  as  many  broad, 
thus  unexpectedly  attesting  the  correctness  of  one 
of  the  stories  related  by  the  historian!!  of  Alex- 
ander's expedition,  t]iat  in  India  tliey  had 
found  oysters  a  foot  long.  Pliny  saya:"Iu 
Indico  mari  Alexandri  reruui  auctorca  pedalia 
iuveniri  prodidere,"  Darwin  saya,  that  amongst 
the  fossils  of  Patagonia,  he  found  **  a  massive' 
gigantic  oyster,  somulimes  even  a  foot  in 
diameter."  The  shells  of  the  Tndabo.  or 
gigantic  Philippine  oyster,  are  u:*ed  as  fonta 
iu  the  cliurches  of  that  group.  The  firth  of  tlie 
Kima  cockle,  frefpjently  weiglw  thirty  or  forty 
pounds.  Some  of  the  ahcUs  tucasure  three 
feet  across,  ore  several  inches  thick,  take  a 
fine  polish,  and  form  valuable  articles  of  the 
trade  to  China.  It  ia  rei}orted  that  one  was 
found  weighing  27^  pounds.  The  pearl  oyster 
is  the  Meleagriiia  marparilifera. — Faulkner i 
PHm/s  Nai.  Hist.  Wi,  xxxii,  ch.  31  ;  Tennant*^ 
SkeUJifS  of  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ceylon,  p.  371  : 
WaUons  Prfliminary  JJiacmtrgf,  p.  7U :  For- 
rfst's  Voya/jr  to  AVtw  (htinrn,  p.  43  ;  Rumph, 
tah,,  47,  a»ti  ffom  80;  Da  Costa^  Concht/U, 
VoL  vii,  p.  4;  Chemnitz^  Vuls.  vii,  ix,  p- 
495  ;  QiMlin  ;  Linn, ;  iS'i/ff/.,  p.  .3,301)  ;  Boiutn, 
Voli,  pp,  83,  84;  Artjmvill,  p,  23;  Dam- 
pUrs  Vfi}/af/e  to  New  Britain^  in  Ifarrii,  Vol, 
i,  7».  124  ;  rpiotfd  in  >St.  Johnx  Inilian  Archi- 
pelotfo,  VaL  i,  p.VS7  \  WntnlwartVs  FoM  Shells. 
Sec  rc:»rl  oyster,  Pearls.  Mother  of  pearl,  Shell. 

OZIUS,  a  genus  of  the  citistaoeik 

Oxim  liiberculosiw,  -&/ir.  Indian 'Ocean. 
„    truncatus,  E(hc.  Aiistralln. 
„    guttata^,  JCdir.  N.  IloIlunJ. 
„    fronialia,  J^dv.  Tranquebar. 
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p.  in  tlie  Eiiffliali  language,  is  ilip  twelfth 
coiiHonant  ami  Ha:  MXleentU  letter,  and  U  pro- 
uounccd  by  closely  shutting  the  lips  and  open- 
ing them  fluddenly  with  an  explosive  emission 
of  breath,  a.i  lu  part,  pop,  pnjp.  ^Vhen  an 
iuitial  or  a  linal,  an  m  imp,  play,  it  gives  an 
abriiptne^a  of  sound  to  the  consonant  next  it. 
I\  b,  f,  m,  and  v,  are  all  labial  letters,  and 
are  convertible  in  various  tongues.  Ph,  in 
repreaenting  the  sounds  of  the  Indian  alpha- 
bets, iH  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  a.4plrate  as 
in  up-liill,  and  not  as  iin  f,  thuufrh  this  also 
occurs,  in  the  Mahrati,  where  p'hul,  Hindi,  a 
flower  become-s  I'jtjl  and  pathar  a  stone,  futtar. 
The  Tamil  letter  p  »— -  represent*  ph,  nfl  well 
as  b  and  bh.  The  letter  p,  therefore,  is,  in 
KafitcpQ  tongues,  transmutablc  into  f  and  b. 

PA.  Sans.,  a  prince  or  chief. 

PAAK,  DuK.,  Guz.,  Hind.     Shark's  fins. 

PAAK-MARAM  or  Camughu,  Tam.  Areca 
catechu. 

PAAK  SHKNGKRF,  DrK.     Cinnahnr. 

PAAKU,  Tam.  Betel-nut,  Areca-uut,  or 
Penang-nut. 

PAAL,  a  land  measure  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, 1^  of  a  statute  mile. 

PAAN,  Hind.     Khiw  cotinua. 

PAARD,  DcT.     Horse. 

PAARLEN,  Dirr.     Pearhi. 

PAH,  Hisii.     A  ferment  tor  beer,  &c. 

PAliBA,  M.VHH.    Chicknissia  tabuluris,  Jd, 

PABBASA  CHETTU,  Tlx.  Trichuunis  eri- 
coides,  fr.^rA.,  p.  143;  W.  Jll.,  p.  24. 
Common  in  the  affluents  of  the  Krl^thna  in  ^la- 
^ulipatain.  The  same  uanie  is  probably  applied 
to  Tiunarix  gallicu. 

PABE.  HiKD.   Of  Chenab,  Popuhis  ciliata. 

PAREYAN,  Malay.     Custom  House. 

PABIL\  also  Pubha,  Maob.  Chicra&sia 
tahulnris. 

PABHI-HII.LS,  hilU  to  cast  of  .Thelam, 

PABKA,  Hu<D.  'Hie  copper  receiver  of  a 
still,  kept  cool  iu  water ;  in  this  the  8[iirit 
Rc'oumulaies. 

PACE,  the  meaaure  of  tlie  llomans. 

PACHA,  AIalata.  Auckhmdia  coetuu.  FaU 
eonar, 

PACHAK,  Hind.  Aucklandia  costiw  the 
•  kut*  and  •  pachak'  of  the  natives  of  India; 
it  i?i  ol\en  called  orri*  root  in  North-we«t 
India. —  RoifU'S  ^fanHnl,  p.  618. 

PACHAKU,  Tel.    Cinamomum  incrs  Rein. 

PACHAN,  Hind.     Malcolmia  strigosa. 

PACHKTE  HILUS.  U-rij:th  ItJo  miles; 
lib  \},%  lie  between   iii'-  56*,  23^  64',  85= 


4G',  87°  10*.     Imperfectly  known, 
described  as  marked  by    hills  from  400' 
feel.     AI»out  2;^^  35',  85*  50/  »  nintmr.i! 
jcctured  at   from   2,-500  to  3,0' 
the  centre  of  district,  aome  hills  ul-^x.  ^ 
Formation  generally  primitive,  of  eitlierf 
gnriss,    or  sicnitc.     Coal  is   found  near 
23®  44',  S^  25* ;  and  iron-ore  exist*  al  * 
distanct'.    The  cliain  unites  the  north  tX 
tieji  of  the  west  and  cast  ghaiii^^  and  torn 
base  of  the  triiuigle   on  which  rv  - 
land   of  South    India.     By    the 
cmmtry  to    the    north    w.is  calW  iUruf* 
and  Uiat  to  the  south  the  Deccan. 

PACHCIIA,  Tkl.  Yellow  ;  green  ; 
Pachcim  adavi  mollo,  Joiimiuuni  ck 
ihemum,  jR.,  To/,  i. /).  99.  J.reroloni) 
Jc.  125S,  Sans.  Hema  puahpika,  H'^  97 

Pachcha  lx»tuku.  or  Boitu  kuru  cbecu 
dia  polygama.  iZ.,  FoL  i,  />.  5i*4. 

Pachcha  chamanti,  or  Clianianii,  Cb 
ihemum  roxburghii,  l^f*f,  I'yrtihnm 
cum,  Ji,,  VnL  iii,  /».  430.     Yeliow  v«Mi 

Pnrlu'hn  janumu,  Crotalaria,  itp.  SiSt 
najiu-*lip:i,  ir.,  S27. 

Pachcha  joiuio,  Tkl.  Sorghum  vulgan 
vai\ 

Paehchaku    chcttu.      Cinmimoanina 
lUinw.;    W,   /c.    122.   130;  AA^^. 
jf.   hi.      This    name  ha>     been   owtgo 
inifpcotion   of  Uic  leaves  sold    in  the 
unaer    the   Telugu   name,  which  hare 
appcanmce  of  tliose  of  tJie  wild  cinnamo 

Pachcha  manu  ?  Tkl.  Conocarpus  Sici 
tas.  Hoxh. ;  Hoi/U, 

Pnrh<!ha  mula  gorantA  or  muln  p 
Barleria  priunilis,  L. ;  H.,  Vol,  iii,  f*.  3 
/<•.,  452;iZAwf/i»,  Vol.ix,  p.  4I,8a3I 
raniakah,  ir.,;?.  232. 

Pachcha  nirulli.  Allium  tubcrom 
Vol.  ii,  ^.  141.  Saxs.  UtArkah,  IT 
Common  at  Vizagapatani. 

Pachchoui  pttdmamu.  Tel.  NelumbiQi 
N.  lutc'um,  the  only  yeUow  specios,  ii  a 
nf  N.  America.  The  name  may  rtl 
poetical  or  mythological  kind. 

Pachcha    pedda    goranta,     Lawmntf 
Lam.     So  called  |)crhapa  from    i 
Ataiiung  the  skin,  »nd  to  distiti. 
vorioud  species  of  Barleria. 

Pachcha  prsulu.  or  {kwuIu.  Pliaaeulus  I 
7?.,  Ki>/.  iii,/>.  2&(2.  «.  cbluruspermiv. 
gram  or  harya  mung. 

Poch  chari,  Dalberpia  pauiculata^  ji 
iii,;>.  277;  Cor.,  j».  114  ;  W.  #  A.,  9V 


PACHHXDA. 


PACHTRHIZTTS  AXGULATUS. 


Tailanibaram.      Justim    denfAla,  i      I'ACIfOXTI,    iFrrD.,    Malt^al. 
ecbolium,  i?.,  ;>.  114;  IVteah^  Vol.  ii,  f  acuminata,  Litufl, 


Iftonaitdra 


Tasi,  Acorus  sp.  ? 

»alti  Tem,  Andropogon  up. 

vara,  or  Yava»  Horileura  box:i«li- 
t/f.,  VoL'u  />.  :?58.  Sans.  Sj^n.  ol" 
Uorip*  barley,"  >r., ;?.  3S6. 

/ifii^'Ufiii.  Dalbergia,  s^k  A  sperios 
(re  or  irrecnisli  riower*,  jicrhjips  I>. 
The  Sans.  Syn.  w  Kapila.  Thit* 
'*<])  M  Padirlifi  butb  signifj*  yellow  or 
^Jlor.  ir., /I.  188. 
,   or  Naohii.    Blyxa  wtandra,  Itiefi, 

txt..  R..  I'of.  iii,  p.  752. 
,  Hi>u.     Sacclmrum  niricinanim- 

KALL'.  TiM.     KmeraM. 
ALVN,    Tfj..     Comicarpas   acuininu^ 
;  HoyU,  proporly  pachha  maim. 

MANC,  properly  pacli'cha  manu 
Bocusninattu,  Wall, — Conocarpiu  ac. 
.— H'.  and  A.  977. 
SI^  Ilnfu.  All  Indian  game,  plaj-cd 
ry-flhelU  on  a  board  or  cloth.  The 
isnaUy  plftyed  by  fnur  per»«"ni3.  each 
H9  supplied  with  four  wt.Miden  or  ivory 
ch  are  cjillotl  •'  ^>t,**  an«l  are  of  dif- 
rtJT»  for  tliittinotion.     Victory  conawte 

ihe^e  four  piece-t  safely  thmngh  all 
B  of  each  rectangle  into  the  vacant 
le  oeiitr«, — the  diffictilty  being,  that 
■AriM  take  up  in  the  aamr  way  as 
(aken  at  backgammon.  Movinjj  is 
by  throwing  '*  cowries,"  whose  apcr- 
}g  opj>t'nuo8t  or  not,  affect  the  amount 
m  by  certain  fixed  rules. —  Tr.  IlimL^ 
8. 

lARHI.  A  plateau  in  the  Tlo'ihftnjra- 

t.  r>-*und  which  the  Chauradco   Jata 

J  v\\  hilU  stand  liicntinel  ;  it  is 

«  \j^\\.  or  2,50(1  feet  aI>ove  the 


PACHRAXGI,  rriXD.,a  kind  of  sngar  cane. 

PACHUKU,  or  pachaka,  Sahs.     He  who 
conkjs ;  from  puch,  lo  cook. 

PACHUXA. 

PACHWAI,  an  intoxicating  liquor  forming 
an  item  to  revenue. 

PACIIW.VX.SA,  Hind.,  a  small  wedge  in  a 
plough. 

PACHYt^ORID.^,  a  family  of  insects,  of  the 
Order  Uemiplera,  wliich  may  he  thus  shown, 

Oki>kk  Mcmipicra,  Linn. 
/'(iHi.  Pachvcoridie,  Drt//.  I    Alydiia,  Fubr. 

CiUii.ipii,  /m;i.  I  /)i,ii. 

Film.  Kiu'ynu.'*t*'ridiC.ZJrt//J    Loptocorisa,  TMtr. 


Tri»i;i>uii>«onirt, /*m;. 
Fatii.  IMnt^fpidBc,  iJalL 

CopUwoiuii,  Lap. 
Fun.  nidyditlir,  iJaU. 

llnly^,  Fahr. 
Fam~  lVnlt>t^ui(lae,  St, 

rcDtutomii,  Olive. 

CiitacuJithui!<,  Spin. 

Rlmphipaster,  I^rtp. 
Film.  E'lwf*»it!u.',  .y^rtrt. 

Asponizopus,  Lttfi, 

TeBserutoom,  lA^p.  A: 
Srrv 

Cyclopolta,  Am.  rf*  .Vrr. 
^frni.  Phvllocephalidic. 
Uali 

PhyliocephHla,  lyifK 
J=;i/rt*Mifli.l;c.  Dull. 

Slictifl,  Leai'h. 

Crinncenw,  /hirm. 
Fam.  AniTLisctlida),  DalL 

Lept4)e«l^li8,  iMp. 

Seriiit-tliii,  Spin. 
Fam,  A\yiV\iU\  J)nff. 

PACHVMACOCOS 


\Fom.  (.'ortiila;,  Strph. 
Uhopilun,  S(/tiU. 

I     Lytj.-eus,  Fitbr. 

Bliy]»rtroohroimLs,CMr<. 
Fout.  Aradifitt'.   Wlk, 

PiH-'losomn,  Lap. 
Fam.  Tingidtt?.    W/k. 

Calloniiina,    IVfk. 
Flint,  (.'iuiicidtr.  Wife. 

Limex,    Lf'nn, 
Fam.  Redttviidfc,  "Vf/iA. 

Pirftt'.f,  Iturin. 
Acanthasjii*!,  Am.  Scn\ 
Favi.  Hy«U?ouietrr<l», 

Lmvh* 

Ptil<inipra,  ^'Ihi.  .Sim', 
Fnm.  .\epi"J;t',  f^ach. 

BeIof>loiiuL,il«i^/-. 

Nf'pa,  Linti. 
Fam.  XotonHctiiiw, 

JSteph, 

Xotoiiceta,  ZrViH, 

Corijca,  Geofi 


THcin-o-pbo-ta-ruup,    Boav.  (  Fuhling.  Cmx. 

This  fmigns.  is  u«orJ  in  China  a.H  a  iliet  article 
and  as  a  medicine.  U  occuns  in  the  form  of  large 
iiich  Sjliagpur  iT^ ;  and  iU  avenige  '"^*^'^-  vaO'»nj[  i'»  ^^-^^  "P  to  a  peck  mea:*ure,  haa 
re  is  probably  fwrn  seven  to  ton  '  ^ '^'^''»*"*?»*'^*'  ^''*^'^'*'»-^""*^'^>-«^'"''i"^l  c^nsj-^*- 
thun  that 'of  tlie  valley.  There  I  ^"t'  internally  (tl  a  hardnlarchy  mihstnnce,  of  a 
faterorting  ancient  temples  at  Pnch-  !  white  colour  but  nometime^  ting.^  with  pale  red 
'he  jungles  lying  all  about  the  ba»e  i  ^^  ^^"^'*"'  ^>i»«ciully  !..ward.nhcoutHide.  They 
r»gCT  hear  tiie  same  name,  and  are'  **'''-'  *'"""'*  connentod  wilh  living  lir  plantations 
!  in  liie  l':ast  and  \Vc«t  of  it,  tlmugh,  ^*^  ""  ^^'''  »'**^  «*  '^''^  ^'"^^  '^"**  ^''^y  ^^^  exported 
nC  Hnc  timber,  do  not    ^*  1'"*"^  ^"'1  eLwwhere,  a-s  China  root  Fu-*hin, 


rc?U  firofasion 

'  furnish  benma  of  &{\iiil  scantling 
8itaat«:d  on   a   lower  level.      The 

to  be  contended  with  in  clearing  a 
'  ■  twrt  of  the   timbers  to  tho 

^r  .rest :  and  that  stream,  even 

Ewii,  prt*»enLs  so  many  rocky  barriers, 
rf  it  dorihtfnl  whether  the  beams 
tlirpii  y^f  navigated  in  nUlu  to  Kumj*- 
,r'  .  xiH'n^e  i»i'  land  carriage  would 
«  of  beama  fri'^m  tliis  source 


rXUit  yixu^    CappdriK  divaricata. 
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is  another  kind  mentioned  in  hooks.  It  orcun* 
in  many  parts  of  China,  in  Japan  and  in  Shan- 
tung antl  in  S.  Carolina,  wiiere  it  in  called 
Indian  Hread.  In  China  it  is  ground  up,  mix- 
ed wiili  rice  flour,  and  made  into  small  square 
cake-i  which  arc  hnwkctl  alvnu.  all  but  in  tho 
early  morning.  They  are  regarded  si»  beneli- 
cial  in  dyspeptir  complaints. —  /trr,  Df.  Fff- 
(.Ifr'u'fc  Portfr  Smith,  II. u.,  Mr.di'al  Afitiiotttirif  ; 
Chinrsp  Mn(.  .MeJ,     Sec  Smihix,  Cliinmsis. 

PACUVRH12US  AXGULATCS,  ace   DolJ- 
chos. 
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PACmC  OCEAX. 

PACirTGLOSS/E,  see  Cliamelenns. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN.  The  wedlt-rn  Pacllic 
is  filled  with  the  innumerable  wlaiula  of  the 
Kast^rn  Archipelago,  The  Islaiid3  of  the  East 
Pacific  extend  trom  the  eaal  oJ'New  Guinea  ami 
thePhihppine.'iftowitliin  I  wo  thousand  five  hun- 
dred niilcj*  of  the  western  coiwt  of  Amerioji, 
and  from  about  the  :22°  of  north  to  ilie  47°  of 
south  latitude.  The  laug^uagos  8]x>kea  over 
this  vast  area  are,  prohably,  nearly  as  numer- 
ous as  the  islands   theius<;lves.     The   language 


PACIFIC  OCKAN. 

common  tongue  do  exidt,  hut  thore 
of  vrordii  common  to  such  duU^ 
languages  of  tho  Archij)eUgD,  it 
it  rcl'utea  at  onee  tho  notion  of 
giu.  In  Malay,  the  nio»t  familiar  w 
the  head,  the  shoulder,  tlie  face,  at  UmU 
or  [iile»  bi-other.  House,  elephant,  the  i 
day,  to  Hpeak,  and  to  talk,  are  all  SatuL 
Javunejie,  Sanskrit  furnishes  wonU forth 
the  shoulders,  tlie  throat,  tlie  hand,  tl 
father,  brother,  son,  dauplitex,  woman. 


with  variations,  in  a^wken  by  the  same  race  of  \  butfalo,  elephant,  with  j»ynonyraes  fur  tl 

men  from  the  Fiji  group  wwt  to  Easter  Ijilaml 

ea.siward,  and  from  the  Suudwich  island  north, 

to  the  New  Zeahiud  wlands  south.    It  has  been 

Called  the  P<^lynesian.     The  whole   number  of 

Malayan   wonU   in   the    Maori  dialect  of  the 

Polyneirian,  ua  they  are  exhibited  in   Williams' 

Dictionary,   only   amount   to  85.     Mr.  Craw- 

Aird   in    his    Malay  Gram,  and  Die,  Vol.  j. 

p.   7,   considers  that  a  certaiu  connexion  of 

more  or  lew  extent  exiats   between   most    of 

the  langua^^fs  which  prevail  from  ^laJngaacar 

to  Easter  Islmids  in  the  PacUic,  and  from  For- 

mosji,  on  the  coasr  of  China  to  New  Zealand. 

Tlius,   over    ^U(,i    degrees    of   lonpitUiJe    and 

seventy  of  latitmlc,  or  over  a  fifth  pan  nf  the 

earth's  surface.  In  this  are  innumerable  i.'^lauds 

of  the  Indian   Archi|>elago,   trom   Sumatra  to 

New  Guinea,   the  great  group  of  the   Philip- 

ine*.   the  Inlands    of   the   North    and    South 

acific,  and  MadagasL-iir.  It  is  inliabited  by 
many  difltrent  and  distinct  races  of  men,  as 
the  iliilayan,  the  brown  Polynesian,  the  iusu- 
hir  negro  of  several  varieti^^,  and  the  AlVican 
of  Madagascar.  Of  these,  the  state  of  civili- 
zation is  «>  various  tlrnt  some  arc  abject  savages, 
while  others  have  made  a  respectable  pro^'reas 
in  tho  useful  arts,  and  have  even  attained  some 
knc»wledge  of  letters.  He  is  of  opinion  tliat 
the  It.idin;:  race  in  the  Archipelago  is  one  and 
the  same,  hut  tlie  Ion 


and  dog.  the  sun,  the  moon,  ili*  *r% 
mountain.     In  the  lauertmpe  of  J- 
for  the  sun  in  most  fumiJiar  use  :- 
a  word  of  the  same  lunguage  is  ■ 
use  for   the   nimieral   ten.     It    , 
principle  that  Mr.  C'ruwfurd  acu  .  .:.  • 
existence  of  a  similar  clas-i   .»f  >T ,  i 
in   the  Tagala  of  the  Phil: 
whole  number  of  Malayan  u 
ceed  onc-fiilitth  part  of  the   hioguagl 
brain,  hand,  finger,  elbow,  hair,  t'e 
sea,  moon,  rain,  to  speak,   to  die, 
love,  are  examples.  Some  jHT^onnl  pi 
found  in  the  Polynesian  dialect*,  wh»;j 
cabulary  of  live  tliou«iiid  wnr^la,  a  hui 
Jayau  terms  do  not  exist.     A  sohtcncai 
can   be   constructed  witlkout  tlie 
Javanese  words,  or  of  Javancfto  wiilioull 
of  Malay  words.     Tht«e  tAvo  languagiEi  1 
written  or  spoken  without   the  le«j»t 
without  a  word  of  Sanskrit  or 
Malay  and  Javanese^  although  a 
lion  of  their  words  be  in  common, 
langungea,  and  their  Sanskrit  and 
ments  are  extrinsic  and   une»<-: 
this  test  la  applied  to  the  Polynew-in  t^ii^ 
we  find   an  opposite  result.     A  sontcaca 
Mauri  and  Taliiuvn   can  be  written  in 
common  tn  l)oth,  and  without  tlie   help  < 
word  of  the  Malayan  which  they  contain 
as  a  sentence  of  Welsh  or   Iri»h   can  Sfl 


glUgfil 

Artd 

1,  arc  J 


■Vr.K,, 


le  louiruages  are  many,  with 
more  or  le<^  intermixture  of  some  principal 
ones  throughout.  In  Hornexi,  ho  says,  tlierc  I  ^*^"*^^**^  ^***^o'^^  t^^e  btdp  of  L;U 
are  at  ieiist  4t>  languages  ;  in  Celebes  and  its  |  ^^*''*  language  they  contain,  at  le 
islands  at  least  lU;  in  Klores  H  ;  in  Sumbawa 
3  ;  in  Sumatra  and  its  ij>lands  not  fewer  than 
10  ;  and  even  in  civili/ed  Java  wiih  il«  islands, 
3.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Philippine  islimd*, 
ami  iu  Lucon  alone,  there  are  three.  He  says 
tliat  in  Oic  Ka.steru  Archipelago,  no  languages 
exiat  derived  from  a  common  «iock.  or  standing 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  sisterhood, 
IU  Italian,  Spanish  and  French,  do  to  each 
other  :  or  as  Gaelic  diX«  to  IH.Hh.  or  Armcrican 
to  WVlrth.  or  Scotch  to  Knyli^i.  The  oniv 
^'   *  '-t  arc  of  thf  Malay  and  .Ia\A- 

I  '  t'Ut  tbcy  ciiniJNt  of  Uttjc  more 

t'  in  pronum*iutii>n,  or  the  more 

*  1  use  of  a  few  words.     In  the 

Pol^ucbiaa   Islands  alojic,    rc:d  dialects  of  a 


proiMirtion  of  words  as  tlje  Maon  • 
nf  iNlalayan,     Mr.  Cnwfurd  is  of 
the  Malay  anri  Javant^sc  lan^fuag- 
stock  of  the  wide5prea<l  wonls  wL:_:.  _^ 
nion  hi  HO  many  tongues  in  the  ArchJprfii 
wliicli  have  heen  cluetly  derive^i  from  Cbl 
guoges  of  the  two  mc«t  civilizfjd  and  Silv 
runs  nations  of  the  Archi[»c!ago — the  U 
and  Javanese,    and  he  uses  the  word  Mai 
for  whatever    Li    common    to  thtisc  tin^i* 
The  luHtory  of  the  naiioiw  along  ilie  »>ni 
border*  of  -Uia,  has  in  ever)-  era  cv 
intluencc  on   the  Archipelagic  an 
tancc  of    the   international    in^ln-  i    .^  •' 
Arclxipclogo  itself,  may  be   siij^i^wxi  ir 'fi 
circumstance    that  while  some   whfien  i 


SOS 
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PADAM, 


civili:taLion  irom  an  origma 
rkabau,  others  have  ret'eired 
mi  others  to  Celchos,  whilst  two 
Mr.  Marsden  azid  Mr,  Criwfunl 
have  Iwfu  s«^n  ab»>vo,  buried* 
1  endeavcmrinjj;  to  4;;xhiime  a 
whose  civilization  preceded  the 
t  Malajran,  and  the  Bugis,  and 
jlf  more  or  leiw  not  only  on 
i^  but  over  all  Polynesia.  In 
cvan.  a  westerly  current  fills 
Midi  of  the  tro|>ical  zone,  from  tlie 
ica  to  that  ot'  Atmtraiia  and  the 
«Iagu.  The  cold  Peruviun  gtreaiu 
eat  rapidity  along  t}ie  aborcs  of 
i,  ajid  takes  a  weaitcrly  direction 
;ho  neighituurhoiMl  i)l'  the  line, 
where  a  renrarkahly  low  teni- 
[)ai*ativo  to  the  latitude.  After 
as  assumed  a  westerly  direction, 
lerature  doos  not  exceed  20  o'^  R.. 
Does  towards  the  vgp»\„  it8  tem- 
rially  rlaes  to  27'  or  28'  R.  On 
inka  of  the  Pacific,  the  equatorial 
i9  into  *everal  branches.  Part 
low  to  the  south,  a  greater  quan- 
!S  through  the  channeb  of  the 
ArchipcUgo,  into  the  ludian  I 
aaainder  turns  to  the  North-oust,  | 
A  of  the  Clune«e  !>ea,  leaves  the  ] 
>f  the  Joi>ane,se  DUands  and  then  i 
rm  wrttcra  under  the  inrtuence  o(  > 
f  wiuds  over  die  northern  part  of  | 
^en  the  Japanese  atrcuut  playa 
rt  OA  the  Gulf  atrvam  in  tlie 
;j-Ca  a  sim'dar,  thoiigh  leas 
k«,  over  the  climate  of  the  west 
ricsi  tat  it  is  neither  so  large  nor 
hariu^  to  traverse  a  wider  ocean, 
.udt»,  luturally  \ose»  more  of  ita 
be  |)Qssage.  No  trace  of  a  ^rit- 
hoA  been  found  in  the  wide  extent 
s  of  the  Pucitic,  Most  of  iheui 
too  smull  Uj  have  Ittrninhed  a 
uiicc  tiiiiEcicudy  numerous  and 
to  f(enerate  die  amount  of  civi- 
ntc  tfir  the  purpoio.  In  die  great 
fZcnUmd.with  dieir  cfuujrjrativt.;- 
raco  of  inhabitant^  the  di-^wivery 
uM,  most  jjroba!)ly,  have  beun 
ng  »>mc  nidc  nattuu^i  of  Sutnutrn, 
tfttion  noceiisary  not  been  preciud- 

• '■   '^'^  in  the  bmaller  i^lunds,  of 

r   labour,   and  of  all  the 
»   j.ji    i.H>d,     Otaria  stelleri,    the 
Iflllrr,  18  found  on  all  the  coaata 
Pftcitic.from  SI"*  N.  lat,  to 
lib,  but  ciiioily  in  Prebelow 
jv*.«.       1 1    is    h  imtcd     by    the 
itx  tawny    bri.<tled  hide  for  a 
ariiclca  of    clothing,     V*- 
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«u,  IB  the  Fiji  islands,  although  tranalat* 
*'  nephew",  does  not  imply  a  mere  rela- 
tionship, but  a  peculiar  riglit,  descending  to 
chiefs  from  their  mother,  to  demand  from  other 
districts,  often  (as  in  llii.<i  cane)  of  superior 
political  power,  property  of  any  kind  as  f>re- 
sents.  In  this  sense  it  docs  not,  therefore, 
admit  of  a  simple  translation. — CrawfunVg 
MaUtif  Gram,  ami  Uic.^  Vol.  i,  pjf.  1-141  ;  Mr, 
LiMjitn  in  Journal  JmHan  Arrhipthigo  ffom 
184S  to  1S5S,  p.  774;  Uartwuj;  Captain 
i^lphineiont  Erskinr-s  Island*  of  the  Wtttem 
/'ari/tV,  p.  44'S.     See  Archipelago,  India. 

PACKllAN  BED,  liiM).,  of  Kant'rn,  A  root 
obtained  from  Thibet,  believed  to  be  an  antidote 
for  opium,  and  used  as  such  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  that  drug-,  eidier  in  powder,  in  doses  of  15 
grains,  or  in  infusion. — CiU.  Ex. 

PACKING  MATKKIALS.  The  loaves  of 
the  Pandanus,  of  the  Bauhinia  bhojputra,  and 
B.  racemosa  are  so  used,  also  those  of  die  Pan- 
dan  us. 

PA-CO-HU-nUEI.HIAM.  Chw.  Star  Auiae, 
Illicium  auisatum. 

PACORUS.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

PACOURY.WA.     See  Cluaiacea?. 

PADA,  BuRM.     Mercury. 

PAUyKI,  an  ancient  pastoral  people  tributa- 
ry to  Diu'ius  supposed  to  have  been  somewhere 
in  India,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
who  according  to  Herodotus,  (Thalia  iii,  c>.  91?,) 
eiit  their  a^ed  relatives,  see  Butta. 

PADAH,  see  Vnrnha  mihira. 

PA-DAING,  BruM.     Herhertianum. 

PA-D.\ING  KYKT  TUWUN,  Bdkm.  Scilla 
indica,  UoTh. 

PA-DAI  NG-PnYU,BrRM.  Datura  alba, 
Rum}th . 

PADAL,  Pathadi,  Pardliau  or  Desai  is  a 
Gond  rhlfc  who  are  the  bards  or  religious  coiin- 
ccllors  of  the  upper  chiases  of  Gonds.  From 
tliesu  h;is  sprun;^  a  half  caste  tribe,  who  speak 
Maratha.  and  occupy  themselves  in  spinning 
thread  and  playing  on  wind  iiistrujneuts. 

PADAL  or  Summu,  Mind., Bignouiasuavco- 
lens. 

PADARA,  II]  ND.,  of  Ravi.  Coriaria  nepo- 
lensis. 

PADALIII,  an  umbeliifer,  the  root  of  wldch 
is  used. 

PADALLI.  Ilrtrn.     Heraclcum,  sp, 

PADALON,  a  eouutry  lower  than  the  earth. 

PADAM  is  the  term  by  which  the  raceS  de- 
signate themselves,  whom  the  Assamese  name 
Bor  andBorAbor.  The  Bor  occupy  tlie  moun- 
tiins  to  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  in 
about  hit.  27°  1 2'  N.,  and  Jong.  94  lo  07°  K.,  on 
the  west  or  right  bank  of  the  Dihong  river,  on 
thcsourhemfaceofdiellimalavjison  the  borders 
of  Thibet  and  China.  They  dwell  to  the  south 
of  the  Bor  Abor  and  their  chief  toivn  isMombu. 
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PADA-VAIU. 


PADKA- 


[igher  up  are  tlic  l$or  Abor.  whose  capita?  is 
8eniong,  of  about  U<'0  houset*,  tbey  lire  jx-ilyati-  , 
droos^  it  being  not  uncommon  fur  un  Abor 
womau'lo  have  tn-o  husbands,  brothers,  living 
under  one  roof.  They  Jo  not  eat  beef,  but 
hunt,  and  eat  the  flesh  of,  the  buflyo.  They 
are  more  powerfid  than  tlie  Bor.  Their  bache- 
lors live  in  tlte  Morang,  a  large  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  village  tor  the  reception  of  stning- 
ere,  and  in  this  cu-^tom  they  resemble  some  of 
the  Archipelago  races.  They  .Haerilicc  to  deities 
of  the  woods  and  lulls.  Numbers  of  thew 
people  are  also  iiiund  on  the  shores^  of  the  two 
great  northern  branches  of  the  Rnihmaptitra 
river.  When  first  known  they  ina<ie  perimiical 
descents  on  the  plains.  Hor  rjiean.'i  tribute,  hence 
Abor  free  from  tribute,  and  the  Padam  are  so 
arranged,  into  the  payers  of  and  non-payers  of 
tribute.  They  carry  hows  and  arrow,-^  some  of 
which  are  fwidoned.  Their  dress  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  LMliat  tree.  Bor  is  also  said  to  mean 
'*  great,"  and  we  find  the  term  of  Bor  Khampti 
employed.  The  Bor  Abor  is  the  more  distant, 
the  more  independent  and  stronger  portion. 
The  Bor  Abor    lie  on    the   lugher    hills    and 


PADAVETTU,  see  ILudoo. 
PAL)    BAJiEUA,  Hii?n.     A  m 

the  Punjab,  is  said  to  produce 
I'owelCtt  IJaiuUtook;  Vol.  i,  p.  SSI. 

PAD-DAING-PHU,  Buasi.  Dt 

Mill.,  liorh. 

PADDAM,  lUyv,     Ceraaua  pg( 
nus  puddum,  bird  cherrv. 

PAD-DAN.  BcRY.     In  Araherst,! 
UAiitl   for  making  drums  and    mi 
ments.     It  is  a  kind  of  red  sandi 
Cut.  Kc.  1851. 

PAODA-XELI-A-KURA,    Tfcu 
latifolia. 

P.AODA  PATSEROO,  Tel. 
cera. 

PADDI,  Malat.     Rice  in  huak. 

PADDI.  GoN'D.,  Mhar.  Sus  iDdi< 

PADDICARA,  Tbl.     Alum. 

PADDICARUM,  Tam.     .yum. 

PADDLING  CRABS,  see  Crab*. 

PADD.MA,  see  Krishna,  Xamaxx^^ 

PADDtl-KAI,  Tam..  Bed. 

PADDY.  AsaLo-MAiAY. 


Bhatt, 


the   similarity  of  their   lan^uige  to   the  Abor  |  \*^ 


not  kuowu.  CouifiderLible  numbers  of 
icse  people  are  abw  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
two  great  northern  bninchcs  of  the  Brahma- 
putra river.  The  Bar  Abor  race  dwell  on  the 
north  of  the  Abor,  occupying  the  mountains  on 
the  north  of  the  Br.Uuuaputra  river  in  lat.  26*^ 
N.  and  lon;^.  95°  E.  to  the  west  of  the  Dihong 
river.  The  British  government  make  money- 
payments  lo  the  Bor  Ahttr,  Duphla,  Meri  and 
Aka,  to  abst-ain  from  Irvying  black  mail  in 
■Ityiinn  Annnln ;  L*tthani8  Dfsariptive 
EOiWilofjiji  AiteJiiiOH,     See  Abur,  India. 

PADAAI,  HiKp.,  also  Padma,  Saxs.  Nclura- 
bium  sf>ocifHum,  H'iWf. 

PADAM  or  Pajjii,  Hlvd.  Prunus  padns  or 
Cerasus  puddum.  Thw  cherry  tree  grows  to  no 
very  great  height ;    woo«l    reddish,    soft,  light, 

ibject  10  worms,  splits  if  exposed  to  the  sun, 

Kooarse-gniined  :  used  by  xemiudars  for  ordinary 

house  building  and  for  agricultiual  implements  ; 

bears  a  bitter  fruit. — PowelCs  JJatul-itf}fii%  P'oL 

i,  /'.  54 1 . 

PAD  AN  ARAM,  sec  Babel. 

PA  DANG  ISLANDS,  sevcji  in  number,  lie 
on  the  west  coa-^t  of  Sumatra. 

PADANG,  MuAT.  A  plant,  probably  the 
Pandanus  odorati«.*imus,  yised  in  the  Archipela- 
gi>  for  making  mats. 

PA  DA  K — A  ncinone  obtu-Jilnlia. 

PAD.AKU  Tkl.     Bignonia  suaveoIea«».  Ihtxh. 

PADA-V  ALLl  also  Pado-kelengoo,  .AUuuL. 
Clypea  burmanni. 

PADAVALUM,  Maleal.  Tricoaanthea  cu- 
CODi'trma,  Ammi. 

l',U)A-VAK.V  Mii.BM..  Morioda  umbeUata. 


Qvi^  UiKD.  1  IJryai  Miita,^ 


L'nbusked  rioe,  Exa.  |  V«dlu, 

PADDY  BIRDS,  an  egret;   m> 
f»a<ii,  Malay  rice,  because  they  ofi«&] 
fields.     See  Birds,  Cranes. 

PADDY-FIELD  DEER  of  Ceylon! 
oryzus  of  Kelaart. 

PADE     NARRAYAN,     Tak. 
elata. 

PADEWAHICVN.     The    trade 
Guinea  and   the  Eastern   Islands, 
called  the  Bugis  trade)  and  the  Trei 
on  the  North  Coast  of  Austraha,  uxv\ 
chiefly  in  vessels  Ciilled  "  Padt'wahl 
leave  Ma^yi.«»ar  and  iho  other  parts 
for   tiie  Ea^itern   Islauda  during  tl 
monsoon,  returning  with   the  south-i 
wind. 

PADEEN,  a  race  dwelling  near 
whom  Herodotus  describes  as  hui 
eating  raw  fltsh.  it  is  meet  prub* 
heard  of  the  clase  lenned  Pardi, 
and  fowlers  to  tliis  day  of  Intlia, 
abode,  like  their  wcnpation,  is 
TotfA  Tmveh.p.  147. 

PADI,  Tam.,  Kut\.  In  Ma<!i 
eapaciiy,=*ih  of  n  marcal,  coni 
,  cubic  inches  or  alxjut  ;j  lb,  fi  oz. 
I      PADIVIL  KOLOM.  a  round 
j  Ion  of  groat  dimensions. 
I      PADIL,  aK.Purrul,   Mar.     Stci 
[  simveolens. 

PADKA,  llie  engraving  of  the 
feet,  on   the  top  of  a  tumfinuine,  to 
tomb  or  wimdi  of  a  Ctwain,     It  Is 
Charupttd. 


r.€ONlA  AUBOnEA. 


H[!n>.     Marlia  hogonifolia. 

The  ziMtpnt,  a  sea  wccrJ  of  tlie 

\» :  !ij.«?cic5  of  Padina  and    Snrpi«- 

ct  watii  in   the   easlern  »eas. —  C'o/- 

-WAN,  tbe  acred  lily  lake  of  the 

NI.  daughter  of  Hamir  Sank,  the 
sh  of  Ceyhm,  iu  the  I3th  contury. 
rry  beautiful,  and  was  married  to 
c]**  nf  the  youn^  prmce  LakumH^i 
ftnd  protector  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
Bority.  In  1275  Bhim-si  was  lured 
Blip  of  AUa-url-din,  who  had  wii- 
Utwtirccssful  siege  antl  there  made 
promised  release  if  he  would 
ini.  Padiuini,  arter  coHsulta- 
ct^mpliance,  and  was  sent  out  widi 
red  covered  Utters,  cai'li  oi'  which 
an  armed  warrior.  At  the  last 
to  the  husband  and  wife, 
under  the  cover  of  the  war- 
ud-din  retired.  He  rettimod 
AJ^,  1 3*  Ki,and  the  Mewar  people  dea- 
fttict*'*^,  rewlved  on  the  rite  of 
this  all  their  wives  to  Oie  nunihrr 
Uiounands  were  led  to.*nibtorranenn 


PAUKI.  T.AM.,  Malayai..,  the  Rignonia 
I  chclonoidf.s  tree,  which  is  about  twenty  feet 
\  long  and  eight  inchfci  iu  diameter  ;  it  produces 
tt  small  white  flower  iu  ahape  hke  the  fuscn, 
or  rather  the  snow-drop,  which  ha»  a  most 
|)uwerful  fragranee,  they  are  prescribed  in 
infusion  or  a  conling  drink  in  fevern.  The 
leaves,  if  steeped  in  a  portion  of  llme-jaice, 
make  a  mofit  grateful  and  cooling  drink.  This 
is  one  of  the  sacred  treus,  and  considered  the 
property  of  the  pagoda  ;  and  the  flowers  are  held 
sacred  ior  the  purpwe  of  decorating  the  dancing- 
girls'  heads  on  days  of  ceremony. — /i^/^^,  M.  4r 
Cn     See  Fadari^  aJso  Padri  maram. 

PADIUAR,  Hi>'D.     Bauhiuia  variegaia. 

PADKl  MAUUM,  T^ai.  Stcreospermum 
suavcoloiifl,  also  A[ai<e.ii..  Bignonia  cholonoides. 

PADRIUN,  Hjnd.  EUeodeudron  Roxburghi. 

PADSHAH,  Hiifo,,  Peks.  A  king,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Arabic  sultan  ;  Padshahi,  royal, 
Padshah-Zuda  a  prince. 

PADSHAH  PUR.  a  u^wn  of  the  DeUii  dUtricfc 
in  the  North-west  Provinces. 

PADSHAH  SALEP,  a  commercial  term  for 
a  drug  lately  imported  from  Bombay  into  Eng- 
land. Itfl  source  is  unknown  and  supposed  by 
Dr.  Birdwood  to  be  the  root  Asparagus  adacen- 
dciis. 

PADUA  GURUWA.     A  small  community 


cli»*ing  the  train.     Her  name   is  )  of  untraced  origin  in   the   mountains  of  Uda- 


Kjput  song.  Iter  beauty,  accom- 
destruction. 

lOOLANCHA,   Beno.     CoccuIus 

AN,  Ma-Lat.  A  Coropa«e  :  the  word  is 

aduman,  Pandoman,  Pandumun. 

Bruc       Pterocarpus   dalbergi- 

Piei-ocarpus     iudicus.       Padouk 

fine  tiiii\»er   for   many  ptirposes,    aiid 

-ize  and  even   texture  has  been 

.tncnil   notice.     Scveml   eiperi- 

in  made  iu  the  ordnance  depart- 

,1  L-*  to  QHcertain  its  fiu»r.Ms  for  gun 

As  a  subsiitute  for  teak,  should   it 

to  answer  for  the  aUive  *:lated  and 

it   would   be  valuable,    and 

;  flixc  its   even  grain,  rendering  it 

of  n  high   polish,   ami   beauty   of 

..   .f  -jt.,...-.r^  to  be  well  suited 

-  of  furniture. 

I  r\  iwL  So  K*i/i  i^AI^Btriui.  Ptero- 

Indinn  term  given  to  the  reli- 
.  nf  all  faiths,  to  the  protestant  and 
and   in    Sumatra     to  the 
!  r^  of  Achin.     These  last  ai*e 
!ie  Menangkabao  States,   of 
pr  1  lira,  who  for  many  years  op- 

bdTSncv  of  the  Dutch,  but  are  now 
KgTGgited  in  Achit^,  u  the  hist  hope 
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kind,  in  western  Uvah,  in  Ceylon,  who  profess 
mahomedanism,  but  conform  to  Kai\dyan  cus- 
toms, 7V». 

PADU-\NG,  Malay,  trading  vessels  in  the 
Archipelago. 

PADUL,  Mar.  SterooHpenntmi  chelonoidc«, 
Bignonia,  suaveolens,  Jin.rh. 

PADUNA,  Hlvd.    TuHpa  stellata. 

PADVALAM,  MiLEAL.  Trichosanthcs  cucu- 
meriua. 

PAD-WASSAL.  HiSD.     Ailium  cepa. 

P.\D-ZAHR,  Pers.     Bezoar  atone. 

P^^,  BuKM.  Corypha  umbracidifera,  also 
C.  taliera.  ? 

P.EDERIA  F.ETIDA,  Unn,,W.^A, 5<xr6. 

Ptfychotria,  volubilis,  Bozh. 

Ajtocymmi  fa-tidmn,   Bi'HM. 
Gaiiilho-bhadhuli,  Bkno.  I  Savirela  chettu        Tkl. 
GundhaU,  Uisu.  \ 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  Peninsular  India.  It 
has  a  tcctid  smell  and  the  roots  itre  used  as  an 
emetic. 

P.\ii:-JARLA,  HixD.     Trowsew. 

P.EONIA  AKBOKEA.  These  beautiful 
flowering  plants,  the  herbaceous  species  of 
which  ai'e  no  generally  cuhlvated  in  England, 
and  thrive  best  in  the  couservatorics,  are  uol 
known  in  Western  India.  Of  the  other  spe- 
cies, P.  browuii  and  P.  caliibrnica  are  re- 
markable for  being  the  only  species  inhabiting 
Amcxica ;  they  are  natives  of  California  and  of 
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the  ronntry  to  tbo  northwjinl,  ao'l  have  Htlln 
bcfluty  ;  the  (irst  cxUm  in  Knglish  gnrdcns,  hut 
u  cxtrrmoly  rare.  The  rest  of  the  gcnas  con- 
ftisU  eiitiroiv  ot*  European  and  Asiatic  plnntrt, 
which,  according  to  De  Candollo.  form  tiftoi^n 
spe'Jeft :  h»i  tliore  can  he  no  douht  lh:it  ibe 
ppt*aU'r  pf»i't  nf  these  supposed  Rp^Tics  arc  nicre 
varitiiiefl,  rhinfly  of  P.  officiuuli/*,  P.  albiHora, 
P.  tcnuifolia,  and  P.  p(»rt'^iau.  All  iheno 
plautA  are  iiuhle  to  produce  flowers,  which,  hy 
the  convt-riiion  ot  their  niiuu'ron<*  alajncns 
into  p«lab»,  are  gt^nernlly  exlrcmely  heautifnl : 
lhevhave.ho\vt.'ver,noiimi-'lI,  or  not  anaifreenhle 
oue.  Being  quilo  bardy,  growing  readily  in 
any  kind  of  t«nl,  and  easily  multiplied,  cither 
bv  seecU  or  hy  diviftion  of  the  rooUi,  they  are 
generally  fnvoariteft  in  garden**.  All  the  specie" 
have  an  acrid  principle  concentrated  in  their 
roota  and  seed?*,  which  are  accordingly  emetjc 
and  CHlharlic  in  nuxlcrate  doses.  They  were 
formerly  in  great  repnte  rw  a  medicine  ;  find 
Oiokctiride^,  whose  Uaiofla  wafl  probably  both 
P.  oiHcinalis  and  P.  peregrina,  gives  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  names,  by  wliich  it  waa  known. — 
Hiddell  ;  Knij.  Cj^c. 

P-^FIONIA  COKALLINA.  Ud-Salap,  Hiy»' 
The  PiTonia  of  Ditwcoridcs.  Its  root  occurs  hs 
irrogidnr,  flnttenod,  woody  mnwes,  with  a  brow- 
nish epidermis  and  Kbrous  with  numerous  fi»- 
iire»  radiating  from  the  centre.  It  is  used  by 
natives  for  weakne***,  palpitation  and  asthma, 
and  to  fasten  round  the  neck  of  children  to  pre- 
vent asthma.  Root  believed  to  be  antispasmodic 
and  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  milk  and 
raense*.  It  is  s:iid  to  become  more  olBeaoioiis 
tlie  longer  it  is  kept. — Powelti  Band-hool; 
VoL  I,  p.  3i!5. 

P.KONIA  MOUTAN  is  a  shrub,  of  which 
so%'onil  varietityi,  with  beautiful  wliitish  flowers 
stJiiut'd  with  pink,  are  now  in  British  gardunn. 
Of  tlu«o  the  nrnst  showy  w  that  called  P.  pa|rti- j 
vcraoea,  which  has  a  broad  crimwrn  stain  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.  If  gr*)wn  ou  llic  north  side 
of  a  wall,  or  in.  a  situation  where  it  is  but  tittle 
oxf>o*ed  to  the  sun  in  the  early  piut  oftlie  day, 
this  spocics  will  hrar  the  open  air  of  England 
without  protection  :  but  it  sprouts  so  early  in 
the  spring,  if  ex|K>sed  to  the  sun.  that  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  cut  oft'  by  the  late  frosts  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  native  of  China  and  is  abundant. 
On  the  road,  saya  Fortune  I  met  a  number 
of  coolies,  each  carrying  two  baskets  filled  with 
tnoutans  (trco-pironiea)  in  full  flower,  which 
wore  being  tjtkcn  totlw  mfirkct?  Ihr  sale.  When 
I  Hjached  the  gardrns  I  found  many  of  the 
plants  in  ftill  bloom,  and  certainly  extremely 
hatidsonto.  The  purple  and  lllnc-colonrcd  kinds 
irtTe  pOLrticularly  striking.  One,  a  very  dwarl' 
kind,  nti.i  n].])arcniJy  a  distinct  apccies,  had  ( 
finely  <"ut  huivtA,  and  flowers  of  a  dark  velvety  I 
^rplr,  like  ihc  Tuscany  roee  ofotn*  gardens.  I 
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FAQAK. 

This  the  Chinese  call  the  "  bUck.^  inoui 
I  believe  it  is  the   sumw  which  I)t.  I.in 
dcstribed  in    the  Journal  of  tin      ' 
*Societ3',    and    named     Paw-fma  ;j 
I  Another  kind,  culled  the  *'  tac,**   or  pm 
doubly  Houeix  of  a  large   size;   th:>  ;* 
the  variety  reixjrted    to  have   I." 
which  is  said  to  exist  only  in  th:_  ^^. . 
emperor.     The    tliird    is   caJUvl    the 
blue;tl»ia  is  a  Ulac  varitty,   with  '^  — 
colour   of  Wisturiu   sfnenais.     T 
of  varioui)  sliado   of  purple,   prt 
from  those,  and  e|uaUy  tine,  Tb« 
are  als*»  numerous  and  hniKUnmc.      i  lu: 
of  these  Dr.  Lindley   has  nunird  1*.  jilobo 
there  are  four  or  five  I'f  ■  Lu 

double.     Some  of  them  U 

which  gives  a  richness  U*  li»e  o>ioui.   'fl 
expensive  is  one  calle<i    *'  wang,"  nr  yd! 
the  t*hines(! :    it   is  a  straw-«olottretl 
]-ather  pretty,  but  not  m  haixl^me  its  ■ 
the  other*!. — Fortunes    Wiin*Unf 

P^^PuU  SiNQH.     Caricn  i.i' 

PAEK<K»,  M4LB\L.     Dol 

PAET  TILVN,  Sjiailiodea  .......... 

PAEUli-KU-SIMO,  a  river  iW 
Baikal  lake  from  st^uih-eoAt. 

PAFLU,  IIiXD.     Mamileaq 

PAGAM,   iUsv,,   AUhjc.      Scute 
household  troo^js. 

PAG.AJJAPU  GUETTU  or 
Tel. 

MoLanthnjui  rtumnoidnj^  Bi. —  H'.  In, 

rhyllAlUhU*  Vlli:*  idfPO.  li.  ill,  fMlk. 
V.   rpitirttliitibS  Puir. — Ithrtdt^  V,  44 

The  same  name  ia  also  given  to 
sp.  with  red  berries  as  P.  turbinatwi, 
likewise  to  Sethia  Indica,  the   Td 
which  Itoib.  aligns  to  M.  turbi: 

PAGAOA  TIGE.  'V%\.,     U 
twiner,"  syn.  Vidruma,  W. 

PAGAN,  a  Burmese   town.    Ca 
found  the  details  oi  the  architecture 
in  Burmah  of  hindix>  origin  :  and  it 
that  Anoratha,  or  Anoratha  Saumen, 
established    buddhism    in    I^kgaa, 
{lagndas  and   temples   af^er  the  exaci  I 
of  those  then  existing  in  Tliat 
of  the  same  si/o,  and  intlie  son 
is  the  testimony  of  Talaing  tra 
believes  of  Tailing  histnry.     The 
town  is  also  written  Paghan  and  it 
city  about  4.n.  VOD. 

Tlie  Gauda-Palen  is  a  buddhist 
Paghan,  signifies    the    throne    of 
Height  180  feet.     It  is  cnici 
is  very  conspicuous  in  approachi 
the    southward.     Gaoda-palen    hM 
pinnacles   and  a  tall  central  *\>\v>^. 
glistenin*  with  its  white  siu 
down   the   In-awaddy   river,  i_.;.-^ 
viMon   of  Milan   cathedral.     It   &s 
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elevated  in  proportion  to  \t»  bulk. 
ire  basement  with  porches  and 
c  in  &  pyrami>ial  gntdutiou  of  ter- 
»wn«l  by  a  spire  "  htoe.''  From  the 
the  terrace,  jiut  below  the  spire, 
I  prwpect  of  the  vast  Held  of  mined 
Blretching  north-cast  and  simth-wcst, 

Ananda,"  temple,  imnther  hwldhlst 
of  Paghan.  is  supposed  to  have  bern 
tnrt  the  time  of  the  Norman  coaqucftt. 
means  tlie  *'  Infinite*"  and  hence  it 
the  name  of  the  infinite  temple.     Tlie 


delightfully  smelling  flower  ;  its  corol  is  white 
and  the  tube  <if  a  dark  orange  colour  for  which 
last  it  is  much  prized  by  the  dycrd. — AirU- 
lie'R  Mat.  Med.,  p.  loO. 

PAGHMAU,  north  of  Kabul. 

PAGO,  see  Jakun. 

PAGODA,  a  hindoo  or  buddbist  temple  : 
also  a  coin  in  India,  of  value  R9.  3|.  Hnrto- 
lomeo  ftaya  that  the  name  ia  obtained  from 
Hha^vada,  the  name  of  a  god'la«a,  wboeo 
figiu-c  vrm  on  tl>e  coin. 


An   attempt  has  also 

been  made  to  derive  the  word  from  mahomcdan 

the  boilding  is  a  square  of  nearly  two   authority,  irnnginrng  that  anti-idolalroua  people 

feel,  liaving  on  cacli  side  a  projecting    to  hnve   ealled    the     temples   of  the   liindoos 
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hich  converts  it  into  a  perfect  Greek 
vestibules  are  lower  in  ijcrpentli- 
an  the  body  of  the  temple,  which 
t  in  two  piers  of  windows.  Above 
succcssiTe  terraccis,  diminishing  as 
connected  by  carved  converging 
t   lerracc  just   affording    space 


by  the  debasing  but  accurate,  appellation 
of  biit-^*uia :  from  but,  an  idol,  and  gada, 
a  temple.  Bartolomco  says,  the  coin  being 
impressed  with  the  gixldesK  Bhagavada,  is 
tliereJbrc,  so  ealled,  pagodn  being  a  corruption 
or  abbreviation.  De  la  Loubero,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Sjam.   who    that   this   is   a   corrup- 


le  spire  which  crowns  the  edifice- 1  tion  of  two  Persian  words  Boot  Khima  signifying 


^igt  the  whole  at  a  height  of 
JITDUiid.   The  outer  corridor 
with   a   continuous   flWng  buttress, 
on  to  the  maseive  outer  walls. 

I{unyti,'  or  omniscient,  is  the  second 
lie  of  Paglmn  and  is  stated  to  have 


an  idol  leinplc.  It  may  aUo  have  been  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  S.  of  India  from  Deh 
and  gopa.  Some  of  the  hindwj  and  buddbist 
temples  are  magnificent.  The  whole  exterior 
of  many  of  the  largest  of  tlie  Hnrmcse  ptigodoi, 
_     _    _  i^  gilt.  In  tlic  capital,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 

t "about  A  J>:  1100.  It  forais  a  masH^  |  ^^"^  elaborate  khyoungs  or  priests'  hmi.^  are 
fice  of  2IXJ  fuel  on  each  side,  riaing  ^  ^''^v^red  with  the  richest  and  most  ornate  gilding 
ht   of   210   feet   from   the  ground.    ^^"^  H' t"  ^L^"»  i  »»»|  »d  »wmp  <»«<»  tlie  cm6 

of  gilding  alone,  for  a  single  building,  has  ex- 


irlrftic  of  the  **  Thai[tlnyu"  is  the 
ihe  buiJiling.  before  any  coa'^idcra- 
intton  of  spread  takes  place,  and  also 
of  the  principal  shrine  which  stands 
le  ground.  Tliere  Ls  first  a  spnci- 
bttsement  similar  to  that  of  the 
then  two  receding  terraces,  but  here 
gradation  h  interrupted.  Tlie  third 
EcJid  of  rjjsing  by  terraces,  like  the 
ijcrts  at  one  leap  alort  to  a  height 
firty  teet  in  a  truly  maasive  and 
cubical  donjon  elongated  again,  at 
a  renewal  of  the  pyramidal  gruda- 
Icrrace*  and  the  usual  culminating 
India,  Karen,  Koccb,  Yau. 
K,  see  Joboka.  Malay. 
lLI,  Tam.     Nyctaniht«  arbor- 

iV  GTKE,  also  Paga-theing,  Bean. 
nutans,  Itoxb, 

lEU,  J4V.     A  bamboo  enclosure. 
il,  llivn.,  from  Pag,  a   toot,  a  village 

■  '  ■■-   -It  who  trace*  thieves  by   their 

India,  Kattyawar. 
tw-vMALLI,  or  Pagara  mali,  Tam. 

PciL,    Xyctaotbce  urlwr  tristis, 
Tkl.  Lat. 

tli.sp.    Siyplulioo,  Sijcs. 

tt  his  a  peculiarly  delicate  and 


ceeded  -£10,000  sterling.  On  the  occaMon  of 
festivals,  also,  it  is  a  prevailing  custom  among 
the  Biirmans  to  attach  to  their  pagwlua  leavea 
of  gold,  oven  when  tile  building  generally  ia 
not  gilt,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  little  patches 
of  gilding  seen  OQ  the  temples  near  every  vil- 
lage of  any  size  or  wealth.  Tlie  most  costly 
pagoda  in  British  India  is  that  built  by  Bimul 
Hail.  It  is  on  a  spur  of  the  Aravalli.  The  site  cost 
sixty  lakhs  to  level,  and  t<x>k  t'oitrteen  years  in 
building  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  crores  of  rupees, 
I>erhap»  in  all  twenty  millions  sterling.  The 
more  celebrated  of  those  of  Peniiwular  India, 
are  at  Adiaveram,  Chellambrum,  Conjevcram^ 
Jaganiath,  Scringam,  Tripati,  Trivadi,  Vcrda- 
chellum,  and  Wariore, — Sloor^  p.  M40 ;  Oldham 
in  YulcK  Emfntssif,  p.  344  ;  Jlowell  j  Thurhw, 
See  Dagi^ba,  Bhagavada,  Dehgopa,  Serpent, 
Shooway  Dogon. 

PAGODA,  a  Madras  gold  coin  equal  to  tliree 
ru{>ees  and  a  hsilf,  now  uncurrent,  but  was  about 
52^  grains  weight.  SO  pagodas'  weight  i«, 
a  "seer"  (cntchrv)  of  24  rupees'  weight.  This 
corre.i(wnded  with  the  average  weight  of  the  old 
native  rupee  of  175  grains;  but  since  the 
introduction  of  the  "  Company's  rupee"  of  180 
grains,  the  "  pagoda  weight  is  64  grains 
generally. 
PAGODA  THKUSn,   Achdothcrci   '^^ 
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probably 
Lalla  Uookh  :— 

MwTn'»  hint'  sarird  piijpfin,  and  thf>  tlinuth 
Of  Hindti.>.l(iii,  wl)»!ti>  holy  warlilings  foisb 
Ai  e^'miTiy  from  the  tull  paf^oda'B  top." 

PAGODALITE,  or  ApilmataUitc. 

PAGO  MAl^W.  see  JoIkiic 

PAGliANA,  a  group  of  fishes  oC  the  family 
Sparidre. 

PAGRI  or  Pag,  Hn»D.  A  head-dreas,  a 
Uirbaii,  clcaely  (bided. 

I'AGRUS,  a  genitf  of  fislica  belonging  to  the 
fimjily  SpariOa*,  with  four  or  six  strong  con- 
cave teeth  in  front,  supported  by  similar  coni- 
i.'nl  teeth  behind  tliem,  with  two  rows  of  round- 
et\  inolrtr  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. — 
Etttf,  CifC, 

PAtiUMA  LAXIGER,  Grajf,  Tlic  Martes 
lanigtr,  Ifodt/s,.  aa  animal  of  Tibet  and  the 
snowy  IliniaJaytt. 

PAGUMA  TRIVTRGATA,  Gray. 

Viverra  trixirjrata,  Reimcard,  Mu»,  Lcyd. 
Foradoxurus  trivii^tiis,  Grmj. 

In  Rnrmah,  rhis  animal  is  vrry  common,  and 
occasionaJIy  enters  hotises  in  the  towns  in  piir- 
Buit  of  rats.  Wlicn  young  it  is  ea<>ily  domcs- 
ticated,  and  valuable  as  a  rat-catcher.  It  doc* 
not  appear  to  have  been  Heen  in  Arraean.^ — 
Mason. 

PAGUNAI,  IltSD.     Huhm  lasiocarpus. 

PAGl'RIAXS,  or  Hermit  crabs  Pagiiridre. 

PAGURIDi-K,  or  Pagurians,  a  tribe  of  the 
npterurous  section  of  the  Anomiimus  family  of 
Cnjstacea,  composed  of  a  considerable  number 
of  pppcies,  the  j^catcr  part  of  wUich  arc  re- 
markable for  the  more  or  \c?9  complete  softness 
of  the  abdomen,  tlie  want  of  gynimetry  in  the 
appondagcii  c>i  this  part  of  the  body,  the  short- 
reas  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  and 
many  other  characters.  Alodem  writers  recog- 
ni«e  several  genera  of  this  family.  The  Pagu- 
rus  of  Arigtotlc  w  not  a  liermit-<Tab  ;  but  he 
doicribes  three  kinds  of  Hermit-crabs  undor  the 
name  KapKtvtov.  They  are  termed  KapKivat  by 
Oppian,  -Klian,  and  Galen.  A  great  resemblance 
exists  among  all  the  Paguri,  pniporly  so  called, 
not  only  in  the  dcfaihi  of  their  orgiuiisation,  but 
in  their  habitn.  The  cophalo-thoracic  portion 
of  their  body  Ls  shorter  than  the  abdominal 
portion.  Hermit  crabs  or  pagiiri,  have  stout 
claws  and  have  a  shield  in  fmnt,  but  have  a 
long  soft  and  tUterly  defenceless  tail.  They 
occupy  empty  Natica  and  Ncritina  shellfi. 

PiUfuruB  rristtttws,  F(ixr$.    New  Zenland. 

„      deformis,  Eihct,    Mauritius,  Seychellea, 
„      puwtulntim,  Edwti.     (ndUn  Ocean. 
„      afTl;       /■  (Vyluu. 

a,      sail  .  <J.  \-  (i. 

„      petti       ,  -  Vf-w  Holland. 

„      cIil'ii!M:i  -,  y.'  Asiatic  Sttiu. 

cra-:^int:i!iH^.  i:^(  •.    South  Seaa, 
titricen,  Edu^.    Buuth  $<:&£«. 
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pAffurus  elcfrnno,  {\.  and  O 

„  Anirulii.s  Et/trx.     MmihtiiiB, 

>*  p'najn""^.  J^hra.     (Iiinii. 

„  nilopuf',  E(itr§.     New  JU^imd. 

„  fr"'ntah!*.i^.  ainlO.  \ew  HoU 

„  gamianus,  Jutirn.     Cape  of  Ooi 

„  miles.  Eil^rn.    CoA«t«  of  India. 

„  cui*tofl,  Eiiwt.        „        „ 

„  iliuplinniis,  J?f/u«.  Oeeanica. 

„  huiigaruft,  Fnbr.     Indiji,  >'»pl<?« 

Cenohita  of  Latreille  is  a  genn-.  <\i' il 
gurida?  and  in  the  opinion  of  At.  Milne-Erf' 
establishes  the  passage  betwron  iho  F 
properly  so  called,  and  Birgtis.  Of 
nigasa,  in  length  about  3  iucho^  is  M 
the  Indian  Ocean.  There  are  ihwe 
species. — Enq.  Cm.  :  Miln^  Erhintrfy, 

PAGU   TIILLU,   in    Chittagong.  Bu 
baccifera,  also  Beesha  rheedii,  A'uiilA. 

PAHALGAM,  see  Kashmir. 

PAHAL  or  Chaupan  Pal,  of  K-^-l--' 
shepherds  who  tend    the  Hocks  ol 
there  are,  besides,  several  wanderi 
seem  distinct  from  tlie  settled  pci; 

PAHiVNG,  on  the  east  couat 
peninsula,  in  lat.  3°  31  i'  N.,  w  i 
place  of  great  trade  :  the  river  i»  sxualt 
soutJiern  part  of  Pahang  is  inhobiNwi  i 
same  tribe  of  Dinua  who  arc  fo' 
Some  of  them  indeed  have  hab; 
can  scarcely  be  called  houses.  1 
of  PaJiang  are  numerous  tribes  • 
who  arc  as  white  as  Europeans :  um; 
small,  but  very  goo<l  looking  ;  and  t}ie  1 
form  a  party  and  beat  the  fisrest  in  <tf 
catch  these  poor  creatures.  They  tab 
captives  to  Pahang  or  to  ^iain,  «b« 
account  of  their  whitcncse  and  comclioMi 
sell  them  at  a  high  price.  The  marriajji* 
Jakunareordinarily  celebrated  alwut  tljp  o 
of  July  and  .\iigusl  when  fruits  arc  pItt 
The  bridegroom  i'requenta  for  some  ik 
house  of  his  intended,  and  when  he  hast^ 
her  consent,  he  makes  a  formal  demand 
father.  A  day  is  then  appointed  ;  and  ; 
tertainment  is  prepared,  more  or  le*»  n 
according  to  the  means  of  the  two  coqtj 
parties,  and  their  rank  in  the  tribe.  W)i 
day  of  the  marriage  is  arrived,  tlio  hri'lf- 
repairs  to  the  house  ot  the  bride V  ' 
the  whole  tribe  l'»a.<wcmblcd.  Thed*  .  ;.  ^. 
the  man  to  his  intended  is  deUveitil,  axM 
consist  at  least  of  a  silver  or  copper  ri^g, 
few  cubits  of  cloth  :  if , the  mau  is  iml  ] 
pair  of  bracelets,  some  other  nmaraoil 
several  articles,  as  of  fumittire  for  the  U 
the  new  family,  are  added.  SoiavtiB 
woman  presents  also  some  gifts  to  her  in 
Tlien  tho  bride  is  delivered  liy  her  fai 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  soleiunity  ul'liu 
ding  begins.  Others  state  thai  n 
some  tribes  there  is  dance,  in  tii«  tm 
ivhich  the  bride  elect  darts 
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ment  fiir  out-weighg  the  Iriinian.  TLo  Iranian 
verbal  termmations,  found  in  the  Pah- 
lavi  MSS.  arc  entirely  wanting  in  the  eitrlier 
llajjabad  imcrijition.  The  Pahlavi  of  the 
MSS.  is,  ta  written,  a  Semitic  langTiage  with 
an  a<lmL3:turt«  of  Iranian  wonit»  and  a  prevail- 
ing: Iranian  construction,  and  sa  read,  n  purely 
Iranian  tuugiie.  From  u^iing  the  Huzvuresb 
mode,  the  Persians  came  by  degrees  to  write 
tboir  words  as  they  pronouneod  them,  and 
thus  the  Semitic  words  of  the  Pahlavi  liad 
disappeared  from  modern  Persian  a*  early  a^ 
tlie  time  of  Flrdusi.  In  discussing  the  origin 
Qud  age  of  Pahlavi  it  caunnt  be  supposed 
tliat  the  Sa^sanian  Itinga,  very  xcalotu  promo- 
tera  of  Persian  ascendancy  and  restorers  of  the 
Z'>rttfkslrian  rtdi^on,  would  adupt  for  their  oHi- 
cial  language  a  Semitic  dialect  not  then  ciist- 
in^c  in  Persia.  Dr.  Haug,  tiieretbre,  looka  to 
atl  earlier  period  of  Pcraian  ki^tory,  and  shows 
aaoii  for  concluding  that  Pahlavi  i»  identical 
th  that  form  of  Uic  Assyrian  language  which 
Bpokcn  at  Nineveh,  whence  it  spread,  with 
the  Aksyi'iuu  rule,  over  all  the  subject  provinces, 
and  among  others  over  Iran.  An  old  Pahlavi- 
pazend  glusairy,  was  edited  by  Deslur 
Hashengji  Janiiispji  xVaa,  rcvwcd  and  enlarged, 
with  an  introductory  es-^ay  on  T*ablavi  by  Dr. 
Martin  Hiuig,  Ph.  D.  It  conipri>tO'<  the  text  of 
the  Sa^^nian  Farhang,  and  a  Paldavi-KngliHh 
glossary  arrangeii  as  an  alphahcticid  index 
according  to  tlic  Koman  character,  and  an  im- 
portant essay  on  the  Palil:ivi  langrLoge  by  Dr. 
llaug.  'i'he  cway  com[»rii*i'»  a  hii*U.)ry  of  the 
reiicarehea  nimlc  in  Exirope  into  ilie  Pahlavi 
langiiago  ami  literature. — Times  of  liulin. 
See  IJactria. 

PAHLDAU,  IIwD.  A  rifle  barrel  in  faceta, 
not  round. 

PAnr,K,  Lep.     Felis  uncia,  Schrefier. 

PAULWAN  or  Phailwau,  iliMi.  An  athlete 
a  wrfiritlcr. 

PAIIOL,  Sikh.  The  ceremony  of  initiating 
a  Sikh,  in  his  faith. 

1\\IU^  HiNn.     Parrotirt  jaopcmontiana. 

PAIIWAK,  Hi.NU„  P/i.  •Ocnerie  name  for 
tlie  tract  of  country  and  districLi  between  the 
Jliilam  and  Indus  rivers. 

PAI,  HuKM.  Labhtb  vuigare,  JSairi,  DC. 
Inilian  kidney  bean. 

PiVI,  Tam.  a  spirit,  a  demon  ;  a  goblin,  a 
devil.   See  Pms-ncl»i. 

PAI.  RURM.     Melilutus  officinalis,  TAniK  . 

PAIDl  CHETTU,  or  Mcli  cboitu,  Tbl. 
Fioiw  ;r1omr-nita.  U, 

PAlDI  PAI TI  or  Pamidi  patti.TEL,  Goft^y- 
pium  ttcuTuliLitum,  11.  iii.  KSti — M".  ///.  27 — 
JjUttfU,  I(f.  i.  '■'*^-      Pai'li  irj(?3Tw    "HTolfi,"*   hence 

i    by 

■  -.-l  for 

Hi  Uauiiiu'UuiiiK.      it    if  geucruUy 
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I  fu?inc1  in  back-yard^  and  gardens  and, 
I  by  ltd  eoai'ctite  deed?. 
I      PAIDI  TANGEDU  or  Nuti 
I  Ciissia  .4t»ijhora,  L. 

P-VIEUA,  Maleal.  OryrasatiTft, 
PAIGIliVJiBAU,  liiSD.  Prophet. 
PAIGHAMBRI  GAHOON,  Hlmi.    A" 

leas  or  pearl  barley  in  Gugaira  ;  bbhck  cf 
I  pic  barley  is  called  Uie«auie,  litcruUy,  |)ru|| 

wheat,  a  fine  wheat  without  huak, 
PAIGIIAMBAJU    GUL,    lliiop.    At 

echioide«. 

PAIGL'L,  Tam,     a  Mat. 
PAIJ^VMA,  Hfjro.     Trowsere,  lit^  Iry « 
PAIKASIIT,    Hun>.     Cultivators    |i« 

who  having  no  landof  tbcir  own.  cultivates 

peoplcH'  land  on  terms  agreed  on. 

PAIK,   hiodoo  village   nulita.  ' 

Shet-iianadi  and  halab,  in  diflereiu 

country'. —  IV.  E. 

PAIK    aSAN,    BuBM.   Crotalaria 

Linn. 
PAI-KlTSnTI-KAI,    Tim.     Cut 

cvnthis  Linn, 

PAIU   Uiyjt.     A  rich  loamy  (toil 
PAM^^  MAKIIM,  Ta*.     Careya  axioi 
PAI-LKN-MW.K,    Binuc.       Trie      " 

angitiua,  Linn, 

PA!  LI,  a  measure  of  capacity,  j  ofi 
PAIN'A-SCIIULLI,        Mtrr'>t, 

llicifolia. 

PAINA,  bracdcla  worn  by  native 
India. 

P.UN  GANGA,  an  affluent  of  the 
river.  The  town  ofthandais  built  cm 

PAINl  MAKAM,  Tam.     Gum 

PAIMI-SANTA,  IlisD.     A  plough^ 
whip  and  goml. 

PAINJNI.  HiKD.     Part  of  a  cart- 

PAIN-NAI,    Ucpji.       Artocarpu* 
iUao  ^'Vrtix'arpus  in tein*! folia,  Liim^ 

PAI-HOON,    liOKM.     One  of  the 
nosfu. 

PAl-KYET-SOO,  Buim.    One  of ! 
minoiuc. 

PAl-NOLTs'G-NEE,  Bvbm. 
diata. 

PAI-TIUN-TA,  Bnui,     One  of 

PAI-BYA,   BuBX.    One   of   tlie    U) 

UOSOj. 

PALNAI-TIIA,  Btnuc.     One  of 
nuiiosa*. 

P^U-NOUE,  BrKM.    One  of  th« 
nooai. 

PAl-BE-SAT.  BtTRM.    One  of  Um 
uoH.'e. 

PAI-NOUNG-XEK,  hxnoi.    Caw 

diiitiv,  iK  CiWfi,,  ]iiia:h^   IV.  4'  A. 

PAINSAOI,    abo    Painri,    Hntt. 
cotton  cluth,  dOO  thrcadti  in  the  web. 
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*  '  .  Kfrivcmla  picUi,  Jerd. 

k- 1  K'lA,  Ju3lit-i:i  picta. 
JiiTEUY.  Specimcus  of  tlik 
Keij  were  seut  from  India  to 
ibittons. 
sIPE.  Rhyncli«a  Lengalensb. 
N*G  OF  POUTliAITS.  ia  an  art 
India  and  China  bufi  attained  to  a 
lence. 

JAN,  HrSD.     An  under  ahirt. 
AKA.  Hi:?D.     Ankleta. 
iDIAVAUU.  Anion  g3i  tlK'non-Aryan 
e  S.  of  IntlJAf  the  goddci»  of  hiuoU* 
Umlu  or  Iliudiw. 

)l)AOAXUI)00,  Tam.  Agriculture. 
,  Tam.,  see  Hindu  fir  Uindoo. 
,  Si)ON,  briL3(.     C^amopjus  psora- 
V.   W.  iV  A.  \V.  Ic. 
*i!A,  rS*Nt>.     Demoniac  ;  a  demon. 
nil    PUAKUrr,   dinars   not  much 
\ku—Hiiui.  Thf<ii.,  VuL  ii,  ;).  ^15. 
Lrbll,    nr    Pcsli-kush,    Pers.       It 
Tiifiea  **  fiDt  fruits/^  ur  rather  that 
5rst   extracted. — Malcolms  CminU 
,  ii,  p,  00. 

AN,  on  the  Godavery,  is  the  Tugara 
hor  of  the  Periplus,  which  supi*lied 
for  the  n>man  market,  Colonel 
tc  be  I'mm  Tak-iuijrara, 
Tak,  or  Takiihac. — TixCs  Ttti- 

O,  Cmv.  Usuallj?  called  a  triumphal 
xuenteii  buildings  common  in  every 
aiiik ;  »jmc  of  6tone,  and  utlicrci  oi 
HI  <W  iln'ra  have  been  erected  at  Uie 
pruM. — Jiitroii  Macartutifs  Emboisn^ 

4. 

N-KUYUNG,  BtraM.  Cnjanu»  indi- 
^* 

ViAA  ako  AuLuitlia,  Maj.kal.  Calo- 

ica. 

I3fi>„  Peas,  Pure,  holy,  clwm. 

«».,  ot*  Jhe]imi,a  B«iuiirv  snil  of  a 

Af  or  Faknni,    IIikd.,  of  Koghan. 

Kidirpuft. 

;ii  Hisn.  or  Patlian-hed,   Gen- 

t  li;>utata. 
L-     — ..  Pahaug. 
t,  IlixD.     A  6woetmeat. 
:d.     Ficua  vuuosa. 

HLVSANA,  SANd,     From  paka,  a 

•ha^.  tit  govern. 

■THAN",  Bran.  A  limber  in  Am- 
md  Merj^i,  of  maximum  j^irth 
iXimum  leu(j;th  12  feet.  Abuii- 
:ly  M.-atttrL'd  all  over  these  pro- 

ind.     When    peaw)ned   it    fliiaU    in 
u*ed  by  iSurincue  to  makc,>  addlca, 
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oars,  &c. ;  is  a  tough,  diu^ble,  good  wood,  but 
too  widely  Boattcrcd  to  he  easily  obtainorl,  un- 
leA-*  3UC'h  a  large  quantity  be  ordered  aa  would 
repay  a  search  in  the  foro?t. —  Captain  Dance. 

PAK-rilAN,  see  Mcrgui. 

PAKKXATTl,  a  peaceful  and  harmless  mi- 
gratory race,  foimd  in  Mysore  and  the  Telugu 
country,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  I8th 
century  were  driven  from  their  bouses  by  op- 
pression. 

PAKFONG,  the  white  copper  of  the  Chinese, 
an  alloy  of  *10-4  parts  of  copper,  ;^l-6  of  nickel, 
^o'4  of  xinc,  and  2'0  of  iron. — fiimvitmiVs  DkU 

PAKUA,  Khvh.     Cliamajrope  khaaiana. 

PAKHA,  Ilixn.  Kipe ;  complete;  perfect. 
Sec  Pakka. 

PAKHALL,  a  lake,  distant  about  140 
miles  from  tlie  Nizain'ii  capital,  in  a  north- 
e;isterly  direction.  This  reservoir,  which  ia 
pictiireiviuoly  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  pretty 
dense  forest,  has  a  magnificent  s]}rcad  of  water, 
takinj;  in  a  circumference  of  about  50  milca, 
ita  shelvinjr  maririn  being  girded  by  a  chain  of 
low  woodc*!  liiJlfl  and  undulations.  One  in 
porticulttr  deserving  special  notice,  ^itiwtefl  on 
tlie  soutli-eiwt  side,  of  cunsiderabic  height  and 
olotlicd  witli  urhorons  vordiure,  comititutcs  a 
striking  foreground  to  tlie  picture,  well  worthy 
the  pencil  of  the  artist.  The  ad  van  Uiges 
here  presented  by  nature,  in  steep  natur.d 
ridges,  liave,  at  some  remote  period  in  the  pjiat, 
been  made  subservient  to  Uie  formation  of  a 
huge  embankment,  by  which  means  the  cai«a- 
city  of  the  lake  was  considerably  enhanced, 
and  the  existence  of  old  weirs  and  sluices  un- 
mistakeably  indicate  tlie  <|Uondam  Nourishing 
condition  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity.  When  Mr. 
nianford  visited  some  of  the  remote  parU  of  the 
Nixam's  district,  it  was  leiu-nt  after  much  IrouMe 
that  tiiere  were  thick  bods  of  coal  in  the  valley 
of  a  mdJah  not  very  ftur  from  Pakhall  in  tlie 
Waningal  district.  The  place  is  often  visited 
by  wild  elephants.  The  engineer  put  down  trial 
borings  in  a  place  called  Ballarpur,  and  the 
result  was  that  beds  of  more  than  fifty  feet 
thickness  were  found.  At  a  place  called  Wur- 
roii,  a  coal-pit  was  commenced,  and  a  ?utUcient 
amount  of  infurmation  was  ohuinod  1o  enable 
the  swiri'hera  to  go  on  with  their  wurk.  Dr. 
Oldham  had  a  consultation  with  tlic  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Provinces  on  the  sub- 
ject of  eonnectin;^  the  volley  by  rail  with  Btim- 
liay,  and  if  tliis  line  of  railway  were  com- 
pleted, tlie  great  cotton  and  coal  produc- 
ing hmds  of  Centra]  India  woidd  be  accc^ 
^ible  to  the  nearcat  Indian  seaport  to  Europe. 
The  coal  is  of  poor  quality,  breaks  very  rapidly 
on exposurean  1  is  therelbri^  very  waatclul.  The 
coal  h\)\n  a  jilace  known  oja  S;wter  in  wiid  to 
very  durable.  l>r.  Oldham  ia  of  uiiinion  thi 
tlicre  id  yet  a  very   lai'gc    area  of  tlie  Nizama 
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Jominions  under  which  workable  coal  can  b© 
fouml,  and  which  will  prove  valuable  at  some 
future"  day. 

PAKK.'V  iLVRTIANA,  see  Chamwrops  kha- 
-siana. 

PAKnAN-BED,  oi\ea  applied  to  Saxifraga 
lignlnui. 

PAKHAR,  HixD.     Ficua  venosa. 

PAKiiA  lUTCHIANA,  ^e  Chainseropa kha- 
Biania. 

PAKITTAWAR,  Oufn.  Abelia  triflora. 

PAKHTO,  PcsHTFor  Apfoilvk.  Theapoken 
Ian;;fuaj,{e  of  the  Atr^han  [>ei)j>!e. 

PAKHUK,  IhsiK  LoiiiceraiiuiiKpielocularis. 

PAKKE  or  Pakki  chcttii,  or  Prakke  chettu, 
Txt.  Tamarix  ^/allica,  L. — ti.  Indica,  R.  ii,  100. 

PAKLNATI  WANUX),  Tkl.  The  head  of 
the  village  authorities,  the  Ueddi  or  l^tail.  Sec 
Bara  baluti. 

PAKISKK  —  ?  ace  Cock. 

PAK  LKAK  IX)W,  called  al*o  Po.>-toy,  a 
small  ishmd,  1^  mile  distant  ironi  the  Grand 
Lad  rone. 

PAKKA,  Hixn.  Oflen  written  pucca,  ripe, 
complete,  perfect  and  Barisfactory.  Used  of 
buildings,  means  made  of  stone  <^r  brick  and 
mortar,  as^  opposed  to  mud;  pakka  plaster, 
plaster  matle  of  lime. 

PAKKAII  OSPANAJIufD..  of  Bajaur,  Ham- 
mered iron. 

PAKL!,  see  Kaslirair. 

PAKO-G*UNG-GAN'G,  or  Glinggang, 
Mai»it.     Caaaia  olata,  Linn. :  Jf,Jc-^- 

PAKOOR,  Bbito.     Ficus  venosa. 

PAKOUES,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

PAK-PATTAX,    or  Ajudhan,    an  ancient 


phasis,  or  Bias  river.  On  a 
all  tlie  data,  General  Cum 
that  tlic  site  of  Alexander*  altars' 
looked  for  along  the  line  of 
course  of  the  Sutlej.  To  this 
fore  the  territory  of  the  *Su( 
rakas  must  have  extended  in  tbi? 
andcr.  For  many  centuries  Aji 
principal  ferry  of  the  Sutlej,  whi 
great  western  roads  fri>m  Dera  Ghj 
Dcra  Umail  Khan  met  tlie  Unit 
Shnrkot  and  llarapa  ;  the  sfti'ond 
and  at  this  point  the  great  conijupj 
and  Timur,  and  the  great  traveller 
crotwed  ilie  Sutlej.  The  fort  is 
been  captured  by  Sabaktagin  in  iJL" 
A.u.  977-78,  during  his  plundering  exi 
in  the  Punjab  ;  and  again  by  Ibrahim  i 
vi,  in  A.u.  47:;  or  a.d.  H»71»-^.  On 
vasion  of  Timur,  tl»c  mass  of  fhc  fn| 
fled  to  Bhatnvr,  and  the  few  people  i 
maincd  were  spared  out  of  rcsi 
the  famous  saint  Farid-ud-<lin 
whose  shrine  is  in  Ajudhan. 
saint  the  place  derives  its  mt 
of  Pak-pattan,  or  the  "Ferry  of' 
One,"  that  is  of  Farid  whcwe  latter 
spent  at  Ajudhan.  By  continued  6ttX 
body  is  s£ud  to  have  become  so  pare  tkl 
ever  he  put  into  hi.4  moutli  to  allay  tbei 
of  hunger,  even  earth  and  stones,  m* 
diately  turned  into  sugar,  whence  hii 
Shakar-gauj,  or  'SSugar-store."  Tliis  mil 
.power  is  recorded  in  a  well-knoi 
couplet : — 

Sung  dar  diut  o  gphar  f^&rdid 
Zahr  dar  Kamo  Sbakor  ganlid. 

memorial  couplet   we   U 


torian  in  a.d.  1397,  it  seems  proba 
present  name  of  Pak-patr^in  is  of  co 
recent  date.  Colonel  Yidc  says  A 
or  Pttk  Pattan  (the  Pure  or 
is  a  town  on  the  right 
Sutlej     valley,     about     half 


city  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  high  bank  of  the  old  ^ 
Sutlej,  29  miles  from  the  present  course  of  the  !  From  a 

river.  Its  foundation  is  assigned  to  a  hindoo  |  died  in  a.u.  604,  or  a.d.  126< 
saint,  or  raja,  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  was  95  lunar  years  of  age.  But 
nothing  else  is  recorded.  Thia  part  of  the  Doab  [  name  of  Ajudlxan  is  the  only  oi 
IS  siilT  known  as  Surat-des.  a  name  which  Ibn  Batuta  in  a.d.  1334,  and  br 
recalls  the  yura-kousiE  of  Diodorus,  and  the 
Sudrakffi  and  Oxudrakic  of  other  Greek 
writers.  The  Kathaei  of  Sangala  are  stig- 
matized in  the  Mahabharata  as  "  thieving  Ba- 
hika,'*  as  well  aa  "wine-bibbers,  and  beef- 
eaters.**    Tliey  are  also  called  by  a  variety  of 

names,  as  Modra,  Bahtku,  Arattu,  and  Jarttikka,  1  Bhawalpur   and    Finupur,  the 
and  not  even  once   by  their  own  proper  name, '  sacred    niahonvedan    shrine,    for 
wLich,  as  we  know  from  Alexander's  historian^  I  which  Timur  on  his  devnatating  i 
was   Kalh«?i,  and    w  presen-ed  in  the  Kathi  of  [  the  few  persons  found  in  the  town 
the  present  day.     General  Cunniu^'ham  there- 
fore looks  upon  many  of  the  ethnic  appellatiuns 
iWbich  the  tireeks   have   handed   down  to  us  as 
icre  nicknames,  or  abusive  epithets  applied  by 
the    hnilimauical    Ariuns    to    their    Turanian 
ncijKK  >ur-*.     Pliny  places  thr  limit  of  Alexan- 
'T  in    thf   l^^rritory  of  the  SudnikiU*, 
;::ici»  cxpcditio    Aiexandri  termino,"  ' 
alters  on  tJie  oppo^te  bank  of  ihc  Hy-  1 
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hittis  AftcUnt  Oto^rtiphtf  of  InJit 
219;    YaUOHhwj,   VXiup,Am, 

PAKRA,  Hind.     Tribulus  lam 
terreHtris. 

P.\KKA!R.  a  river  of  Rrwah. 
PAK  SflAVGHMiF.  Dck.  Cinni 
PAKSHUBUT.  llixn.     Populu* 
PAKSl,  MiLAT.     A  bird. 
PAKU.  iUxjir.    NaiU. 
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PALANKEEN. 


PALAS. 


ml  laboiiTpra  who  urc  regarded  Mslfivos  to  tlie 
ryol«,  liiiJ  are  horeJitarily  attJichoil  to  aud 
Ininsfcrrable  with  the  laiith  The  Aijari  of 
Cuttack  are  said  to  bn  domestic  shivee, 

PALAM,   Jav.       Manjrifcra   indica,   Limi. 

PALA  MALLE  TIVVA,  Tpx.  Vallnri* 
dicbotoma.  Wall. —  IV.  Ic.  433 — Kchit^  dioh, 
R.  ii,  19,  the  Konda  Dortda  call  it  Putta 
podnra  yarala.     See  Pixla  patra. 

PALA  MAKAM,  abo  Patta,  Tak.  Mimnsope 
licxaudra. 

PALA  ALVRAM,  the  Malayala  name  of 
one  of  the  jungle  Jruit  trees  of  Malabar  and 
Canara.  It  pmdnces  a  fruit  which  the  natives 
use  medielnally.  but  as  a  limber  it  is  of  no 
value. — Eihff,  hort'sts  of  Mnlahar  ami  Catutra, 

PALAMKUKID.K.  a  famUy  of  birds, 

Snh-fnm,  Parrinre,  2  gen^  2.  sp.,  viz.,  1 
Metopidius  :  1  Hydrtjphswianua. 

Film.  Gruidje,  1  geu.,  1  dub-gen.,  3  ap.,  Tiz,, 
2  fJras  1  Anthropoidea, 

PALA  MAUAM,  Tin.     Wrightia  tinctoria. 

PALA  MAKAM,  al**  PaUk,  also  Palavay- 
raynoo,  Tam.     Nrrium  tinctorium. 

PALAAIUW.  a  district  in  W.  Bengal,  in 
which  coai  ha-i  been  discovered.  The  diBtriut 
is  very  mountainous. 

PALAM PUKK. or I'alang  pish,  IIchd.,  abed 
cover. 


Arian  fashion.     It  has  almost  wbnMy 
be  urtcd  in  India. — C,  jj,  53;  »Vi»mi 

I*A-LAN.TOirNrf  W^I*;  alAoT 
BniM.  Costa'*  argyrojihylliw,  Wall, 

PALA    NUGA,    Tku      A  cucmWa 
plant;  La^nnrin,  */». 

PALA  PAN1>1\  Trt.     Mimuwpi \m 

PALA-PA'rr A,  MtLE.it.    Wrights  1^ 
enteriai ;  Connewi  bark, 

PALAU  UIVKR  rur^onthe   ^ 
land,  lat,  I3*>  2x}\  long.  74  »  5'  r  > ; 
E.87in.S.  B.,48in.imoRi 
about  :i20  niile.srunning  pa...  . 
Ohinglepnt.      It  recei%'ea   tJie  V 
Sheyaroo,  90  to.     The  entnuic* 
near  Sadras,  is  contracted  by  a  bur  or 
ridge  of  saud,  ULsidc  of  whiv 
of  Doa-iiderable  width.     K.u 
Sanskrit   name  of  Cjujeveram, 
river,  a  large -^tragglin^  town  of  ;:•; 
and   still   tailed    Kancbi    by    tli- 
Dravida  wa»  bounded  by  Konkai 
ka-kata  on   the  nnrth,  and   by 
the    south,  while   uo  district   ii   : 
the  we^t    it  seems  certain  that   i:   .  u-: 
extended  right  across  the  pcnin^uLi.  r-^i 
to  sea.     During  the    pilgrim    liweaTb 
stay    at    Kancliipura,    about     I^iO    b(i| 
monks  arrived  from 


•V     I 

'i 


Ceylon,  which  tbf] 
PALAMOUD,  an  alimentary  substJince  used  '  quittwl  on   uccoimt  ol*  political  dirtM 


by  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  very  much 
esteemed.  It  coasists  of  a<:orns  which  have 
been  burned  to  destroy  the  bitterness,  dritni, 
and  tLXWiod,  and  re*luced  to  powder,  witli 
sugar  and  aromalics  adde<l. — ^Imrnoti'l's  Du^t. 

PA-LAN,  Hi:bm.   Bauhinia  diphylla,   lUu^h. 

PAL.VNDOK,  MiUiT.  Tra-ulus  kanchil, 
Gray, 

PAL.VNDOO. ?     Onions. 

PAL.\  NELA  GUMMUDU,  BaUUas  peiita- 
phylla,  CK,  H\  /<•„  S'M,  San^.  K.shiraku,   tV. 

I'ALANc;,  Hot..     A  Bed. 

PALANC;  KEL.VNGU,  TxM.  Curcuma 
zcloaria,  Itorb. 

PALAPA'rrA.  MjiLBAL.  Wrightia  anti- 
dyseutorica.  It.  lir.     The  bark. 

PALANG  POSH  or  Palampore.  The 
former  term  «  eompow*d  of  two  Persian  words, 
litCTidly  "  bed-cover."  The^e  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  district  of  Cuddjilore,  at  Ponnary, 
also  at8ydapott  in  the  out-skirts  of  Miulras  but, 
esiKHrially  in  the  town  of  Miwulipataui,  the  last 
always  of  a  superior  kind  and  in  various  sizes, 
5 j  to  0  cubits  in  hrendtb  mid  7  to  H  long,  and 
"  re  sold  frtjin  0  Uu|K'ea  to  Its.  15  according  to 
tp.  The  (%idihilorc,  Ponnary  and  »Sydaf>ct 
fabncs  arc  of  nrdimiry  quality,  and  arc  sold  at 
from  Iltin.  iH  '2  U^  7  eath. 

r.V  N"  or  Palanquin,    a    litter    or 

■  borne  'in  men*  Aho^iJdcrH.* 
ti'i  id  mrber  a  chintsc  tUau  an 
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conse<iucnt  on  the  death  of  th»  " 
Hwen  Tlwang  nuwt  have  arrived  ia  Kl 
pura,  about  the  .'10th  of  July,  a.  B<; 
and  acconling  to  Tumour's  list  of  the  ki| 
Ceylou.  raja  Buna  Mugulan,  wb*  put  M>\ 
in  4.  D.  6;jl>.  From  the  infnnnation  fitfl 
by  these  monks,  the  pilgrim  drew  up  his  to 
of  Seng  Kia-lo  or  Ceylon,  which  he  w*i 
vented  from  visiting  by  tlie  diMurl<»i 
of  the  country.  From  Maby.ikoui  tu 
turned  to  Dravida  (Conjevornrn>.  and 
prrtceedptl  to  the  north-west  for  200)  li  fl 
miles,  to  Kong-kieji-na-pu-lo,  or  Kookaal 
Annagundi  is  a  remnrkahlei  old  «ie,  ^ 
iJie  capital  of  a  Yadava  dyna;>tv  .^  " 
before  the  fotmd:ition  of  the  ni' 
Vijayan.igar  on  tJie  aouthera  bank  >»  wk 
—  Cujiiiimihams  AneUttt  0*t>fj.  of  /mTm 
54>M9,  552  ;  Jifpnrt  of  thf.  Jioyat  Sm 

PALAUL  8i,\QH.      Boa-wood. 
PALAKI,  Pout.     See  I*nH 
PALAS.BKNo.,HiNn.,M  ■ 

fntndosa.     Whon  a  hindot>  *l 
was  cu-^tomary  to  burn   vii';i 
of  clothing   along  with  a    1", 
the  But va    frondo«i.       This    vu- 
called  Palnsavidhi.     It  is   from  » 
of  the  Pahia  tree  on   the  field  th. 
Pla«ey  w:is  given  to  ibo  battle  i\ 

I  in  1S57.—  }ViU^i.    8co  lUudu  ».t 
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TALAS  GUM. 


PALAWAH. 


im 


>AMUt  or  Moduga   chettu,    Butea  |  distinct  irnm    the  ki^o  of  commerce,    wliicli, 

Or.  lioyle  waa  inclined  to  think  was   the  pro- 
Uuce  oi'  Ftwocarpiw  miirsupium.     Dr.  Pcrei 
states  that  wliat  he  call»  Ka^t  Indian  Kino  ill 
alvaye  regarded  in  comn»erce  aa  genuine  Gura 
Kino,  the  produce  of  the  Malabar  coMt,  fyorrx 
Anjarakandy,   a  tarro   within  a    few   niilcw  of] 
TcUichciTy,   formerly  one  of  the    East    Indiai 
Companya  plantations,   undor  the  suprrinten^ 
dence    of    jlr.    Brown,    and    visited    by    Dr. 
Buchanan,    in    January   )ft(ll.     Gum   kino   is  I 
ufled  medicinally  aa  an  astriti^ent  and  in  Indi» 
to  dye  cotton  cloth  of  a  nunkecn   yellow. — ' 
AfygOf^^   ii,    /?,   544;     H^aUrston ;    Fanlhitr  \ 
Hiinal.  Bnt.,  p.  1 1»5,  and   i*roc,  Hoyal  Astatic 
Soc,  p,   50,  May  iSiS. 

PALASH,  or  Balaaoea,  alao  Balas,  the  18th; 
Saasanian  king,  a.d,  4S4. 

PALASHA,  Sasa.     Bntea  frondosa. 

PALASI,  AIalkax.  Butea  fi-ondosa. 

PALAS-P.^PKI,  lluTD.  Seeds  of  Butea 
frondoea. 

PALASTYA,  see  Bralimatlica. 

PALA  SUGANOHI,  or  Sugandhi,  Hemi- 
de^ma'^  iudicus,  R.  Br. — H.  angustifoUa. 

PALA  TEKU,  Tel.  Asckpiaa  sp.  ?  The 
Sanscrit  syns.  are  Griha  driraah,  Medhasringi, 

K,  them.  But  a  genuine  kino  has    '^-    According  U>  £r.  white  teak, 
to  come  from  the  west  coa8t  of  The  name  pointa  to  a  large-leaved  milty  tree. 
ist  is  now  imported  into  Great        PALA  TIGE,  Tel.     Leptadenia  reticulata, 

W.  4"  A.—  W,  CohW,  47;  Ic.  350— ^Uclepiaa 
auberosa,  Ji.  ii,  38. 

PALAUDU,  alfto  Latarka,  also  Sukundaka, 
Sksa.  Onion. 

PAJ.AUK.  fee  Palar.  Tripati. 
PALA  UTAN— ?   In    Penang,   a   wood  of 
light  brown  colour,  from  a  large  tree  ;  only 
used  for  planks. — Col,  Frith. 

PALAVA.  Manu,  speaking  oi'  the  Palava 
tribeot'Kshatrya.who  liad  neglected  to  reverence 
braliman-s,  style*  them  Dasya,  wheilier  they 
speak  tlie  lan^age  of  tlie  Mlcrli-cha  or  that 
of  the  Arya,  and  the  people  to  whom  he  there 
alludes  seem  to  have  been  Medes  occupying  the 
Talley  of  the  Indus, 

PALAVAFLAXI.  or  Palava  renu,  Tel,  the 
Palay  wood,  of  the  English,  WrightiaantidyBGn- 
terica.  a  litrht.  yellow,  hard-wowl, 

PALAVICSlfUM,  a  M:iraver  of  a  SGTviU 
family,  who  made  hiniBelf  celebrated  for  hia 
robberies  and  outrngca  from  ^ladura  round  to 
Quilon,  during  tlie  latter  period  of  the  mahome- 
dan  Government  of  Scringapatntn.  He  haa 
been,  since  his  deatli,  worshipped  as  one  of  the 
Demons  of  the  Shanars  of  Tinaevelly,  and 
was  most  feared  of  all  their  devils.  Tliousanda 
I  of  persons  are  called  after  hia  name. 

PALAWAH,   BrRM.     A  beautiful  red,  hut 
heavy,  wood  of  British  liurmah.     A  cubic  fixjt 
weighs  lb0.  52.     In  a  fuU-^rrown  tree  on  good 
very  hiifh  price.    It  i»,  however,  vei^  1  soil  the  average  length  of  the  truuk.  to  Oia  ^nX 
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i^VMUDRA,orSamudra  pala,  Tkl. 
^eciosa.  Stvt. 

Ol'M,  or  PiUas  gond  or  Dhak  ka 
I  prodncc  of  Rutea  frondosa,  in  rubv 
inat  gTJiins  of  irrepular  tears.  Much 
existed  regarding  the  origin  of 
kino,  of  which  there 
The  Ea?l  Indian,  African, 
can  varieti(*s.  are  iworibcfl 
trees.  Kino  generally  occurs  in 
of  a  rich  ruby  red  colour, 
ibie  in  alcohol,  and  readily 
twecn  tlic  fingers.  It  also 
and  shining,  brittle,  angular 
deep-brown  colour,  which 
natural  oTndation  of  some  one 
e  uniformity  of  its  appearance. 
if  Botea  frondosa  from  India,  at  one 
Dwiedged  by  the  Dublin  Colle^ 
ht  been  sometimes  imported  aa  kino. 
J  Kinn,  produced  by  Eucalyptus  re- 
'  Brown  Gum  Tree,  wits  at  one  time 
red  by  the  Edinburgh  College.  A 
$axA  a  Columbian  Kino,  are  men- 
3  an  extract  of  Khatany  is  sometimes 
them.  But  a  genuine  kino  has 
to  come  from  the  west  coast  of 
t  is  now  imported  into  Great 
Kn  Bombay.  Kino  seems  to  have  been 
iDced  ioto  European  practice  by  Dr. 
in  1757,  who  states,  in  a  paper  in 
|nd  Enrj.  i,  358,  tliat  he  was  indebted 
tfion  respecting  it  to  Dr.  Oldficld,and 
Ibstance  was  obtained  from  the  river 
rbence  ho  called  it  Gimimi  rubrum 
Gambieniae.  Previous  to  this.  Moon,  in 
into  Africa,  mentions  a  red  f^un  as 

ri  incisions   in   trees,  and  wliich  he 
Dragon*8  blood.     Mungo  Park  dis- 
kat  the  tree  wliieh  yielded  tliis  »ub- 
Cftlle4  Pao  dc  Sangue  { Blood  tree) 
His  specimens  were  doter- 
R.  Brown  to  belong  to  Ptcrocar- 
a  tree  which  has   since   been 
fully  described  in  the  Flore 
nbie,  was  introduced  into  the  E.  P. 
kunmi  Kino,  and  into  the  L.  P.  17^7 
Kino,   the  name  is  derived  from   tlie 
npplied  to  a  similar  exuda- 
.  of  Butea  frondosa,  of  which 
ii   bame  is  Kin-suka,  because   this 
had    been   sent    as  Kino  to  the 
tifly   from  Bombay.     An   old  sj>eci- 
^te    India    Houite  is    marked    Gum 
)r,  Perelra,  Keveral  years  ?iuce,  found 
pie  wareliouso  of  an  old  drug  firm  in 
k  •ttbtftance  marked   Guinmi  rubmm 
L"  which   he  was  told  had  formerly 


PALKMEAXa. 


r.lLKUOKID^ 


l>ninch  h  45  fcofc;  jitkI  avrt-a^o  pirlh   meflsurp 
at  6  feet  from  tho  ground  U  0  (a't.     It  sell?  at 
12  nnima  per   cubic  foot- — J)r.   Brandis*   Cat, 
Cnt.  Ei:  IS(52. 

PALAWAN.  Tho  south  wcstern-nirsl  iiland 
of  the  Philippine  pT^"mp»  is  a  lonp:  narmw  strip 
of  land  exteudinj?  nuarly  south-west  and  north- 
«a«t  250  miles,  fi)rini(ig  the  castc^rn  boundary 
of  the  China  Sea,  (rom  latitude  S°  13'  to  11^ 
17*  N.  The  northern  extremity  is  a  narniw 
peninsula  about  tM)  miles  in  length,  consij*ting 

I  of  a  ma-w  of  limejjione  rxjck,  rising  precipi- 
tously frnm  the  flt*a  froni200  to  300ieet  iu  height, 
which  tho  native  inhabitaut«  climb  readily  in 
search  of  e<hhlc  birds'  nests,  their  chief  occu- 
ptition.  It  is  alon^  tho  eiwtem  coaat  of  the 
island  lliat  ships  piweed  when  sjnps  are  bound 
lip  the  Chinft  Sea  late  in  tho  seasons,  wlien  the 
nortli-east  monnoou  w  expected  and  derives 
from  this  the  name  of  the  Palawan  p:iasage. — 
Journ.  Ind.  Ardi.  Sec  Balaboc  Island,  ludia, 
Mnnsoon, 
PALAY  INDIGO,  or  Pnla-Indigo.  see  Dyt-i. 
PALuVY,  or  Pale,  Tjlm.  Cryptiislegia  grandi- 
flora. 
PALAY  AR,  Predial  slaves  of  Malabar.  See 
Kannjtan,  Slaves. 

PALAY  MUNGALA  VANI.OO,TKi..Barber. 

IPiVLiXY  PALLAM,  Tax.  Mimusops  heinn- 
dra. 
PAI-CH^VRA.  In  tJie  Rajput  mythology,  the 
palohara correspond  to  the  Furies  of  tho  Uoninns. 
Tod  describing  a  battle  saya, "  The  abstraction  of 
lawara  wa»*  at  an  end.  joy  seized  his  soul  at  tho 
prospect  of  completing'  hia  chaplot  of  skulls 
(nvmda-nuila.)  The  VoHini*  danced  with  joy, 
their  faces  sparkled  wiih  delij?ht.  Of?  they  seized 
their  vejweld  to  Jriiik  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
The  duvourers  of  flcsli,  tlie  Palchariw  sung 
nongs  of  triumph  at  the  ;?ame  uf  battle  between 
the  Chohan  aud  Clmndail. 

PALCUr,   or  Pulchi  pallam,  T.vm.,  fruit  of 
Antide.ama  acidn. 

PALCONHAH,  sec  Kimedy. 
PAI^DANTAM,  of  Gotlavery,  Tbl.  Eliretin 
]a*vi^  7?<w6.  Car.,  W.  /c. 

PALK,  Hind.     Maba  buxifoUo. 
PALEG.\-PANJANEL],    Malkil.      CaJo- 
santhc*  mdica. 

PALE  KIRE,  Taji-  Aaclepias  volubilis, 
Linn, 

PALEK  JLTil,  IlrND.  Rhinacsuithus  com- 
muniss  AW«. 

PALE  KirRE,  Tm..  Aaclepias  volubilis. 
PALKMBANG,  is  on  the  FjiHlem  Coast  of 
8mnBtru.  ItA  ancient  name  was  Banca  Palem- 
Iwintj.  t>iiriii^  tho  lintwh  occupation  of  Java, 
tho  fiultivu  of  Palpmb:ui^  caawd  all  the  Dutch 
in  th<'  l<»wn  to  be  massacred,  lliinking  tli:tt  by 
ikiia  vummarv  method  he  would  be  enabled  to 
jaJ  luouielf  entirely  of  European  inUuence  ; 
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mtthp  British  ppvcrnment  at  RatarUi, 
struck  by  the  atrocity  of  hi^  conduct, 
piiqxMQ  of  evincing   their  dupleBROiv 
mine,  and  their  dclormination  to  poniah 
patched  a  force  under   the  c«iiuma&d  of  I 
ncl  (iillcspic,  who,  in  the  execution  of  tbilj 
]>crformed  one  of  the  mo«t  gaJUntexjiioil 
record.     The  force  consisted  of  seTcnl 
of  war,  and  a  largo  body  of  tr^xtp*.  On 
ing  the  river,  a  battery  of  oue  bundrai 
guns  Ihinkcd  by  armed  ven^ 
without  Jiring  a  shot,  and  the  Aoltvi, 
at  the  approach  of  the  Brititih.  fled  ial 
inttTJor  with  his  treasure.     With  the 
his  ihght,  the  British  oommaudaut  was  it 
cd   that   the   Malays     had   rifn^n.  ood 
slnughtcring  the  Chinese  and  oUier  fvrti^ 
tiers.    Colonel  fJillcspie,  fUixiou»  to  poti 
to  these  &igh(.t'u]    outrages,  embikrluil 
small  number  of  grenadiers  in  a  few  U;rhl1 
leaving  orders  for  a  largt-r  fore*  to  fo 
mediately.     When  the  little  party  ap} 
the  town,  darkness  had  already  set  in. 
<»hrieks  and  outcries   phuniy  evinced 
work  of  carnage  was  continuetL     The 
and  liis   party,  which   consisted  of  icn 
himself  includfd,   landed    undismayed 
a   vast  multitude   of     blood -tkir*ty 
who,  paralyzed  at  the  boldness  ca'  the 
allowed  their  op|K>nont»  to   enter   the 
where  they  were  soon   aAcrwards  join* 
small  reinforcement.    At  uudutght,abuv 
hours  aller  the  arrival  o(  the  firet 
main  hoily  oi*  troops  entered   the  place, 
town  dcfuiided  by  fortd  and  hatteria 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cani 
taken  possession  of  without  tho  loss  of  ftj 
life.     The  following  day  saw  order  n 
and  a  new  sultan  was  «oon  afterwarSf 
upon  the  throne.    Notwitli-   -^        rhei 
ous  hinguagcs  in  tho   Arcli  '»« 

characters  are  only  eight  r.r  at  m(«l 
number.    Tho  Javanese  Biphahi>r.  tike  all 
in  the  Archi[»elago  is  writr 
each  letter  is  distinct  aud  u 
writing  is  peq»endicular  and    n 
is  the  character  u^ed  for  tiie  J  ' 
the  Siuida,   the   BaU,  and  it   m 
Lombok  and  including  Palenibang 
it  LB  current  ajuong  twelve  uulliorwof 
Lion.     But  in  prior   timcH,  oilkcr  ct 
the  extent  of  twelve  in  number,  have 
in  Java.     Sec  Sumatra. 

PALEMOXID.^i;.    a    family    w 

Macrurous  Derjipodoa<i  i'v 

loug  to  Milne-Ed wardV  fai! 

Shrimps,  and  his  tnbe  IVlcn  :  h 

laterally  compn-^^ed.  but  neft 

dioj-p.     Thorax  lar^e,  ciirapoG«mnii«iii 

with  a  great  sabre-like  rostrnm,  Dc<rijr< 

deniated    abore.     Anteniue    tho  ti$ 
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in  a  gap  or  pass,  leading  to  the  western  coast. 
The  gap  of  Palghat  is  tlie  only  lireak  in  the 
western  chain  of  moimtama  from  tlie  Ner- 
bndtla  and  Taptec  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
through  it  the  railroad  piusi^e-s.  It  is  a  great 
gap  in  the  peninsular  chain  between  tlie 
southern  slopes*  of  the  Nilpluri  mountains  and 
the  northern  luce  of  Ihotie  of  Travtinoore.  The 
8.  W,  monsoon  blows  through  and  dcu^s  notde- 

C't  its  moisture  though  the  atmosphere  is 
lid  and  the  Salem  hillfi  intercept  the  N.  K. 
monsoon.  The  Palghat  ghauts  are  m  length 
about  200  miles,  fi*oiu  the  gapof  P3]ghut<;herry 
nearly  to  Cape  Conmrin.  Elevation  from  4,000 
to  7,000  feet  with  a  spacious  table-land,  4,740 
feet.  A  peaked  summit,  t5,000  feet.  Another 
V.OOO  feet.  Varragliorry  mmmuiins  ry.KHtO  to 
6,000  feet.  Near  Caj)e  Comorin,  in  the  ex- 
treme S.,  2,000  feet.  The  W.  brow  of  the 
ghata  is,  with  little  exception,  abrupt ;  on  tlie 
E.  side  the  declivity  is  gradual.  Such  a  con- 
formation woidd  indicate  a  volcanic  disturb- 
ance along  the  W.  precipitous  face. 

PAl.dONOA,  see  NicoIo-di-Conti. 

i*AL!lAUA,  lliND.     One  of  the  Solonace^. 

PAT.I,  T\M,  Irarabn  iu  Malabar,  Paiari 
in  Portuguese,  is  the  Ceylon  Iron-wood.  It 
grows  to  atfout  thirty  feet  iu  height,  and  twenty 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  very  useful  for  stocks 
of  anchors,  piles  fur  jetty-heads,  beams  in 
store  liouses  and  plnccs  where  strength  is  re- 
quired ;  for  f'.rh  purposes  it  will  be  foun  1  use- 
ful and  durable  :  it  may  be  obtained  in  great 
quantities  at  a  very  modcrutc  rate. — J^li/e,  on 
iiu  Timher  of  Ceiflon, 

PALI,  Tabc.      Isonundra  acuminata,  Limit, 

PALI,  sec  Pyrope. 

PALI,  an  ancient  language  in  India  which 
haa  long  censed  to  be  flpi>ken,  but  is  still  uxed 
in  the  buddhirtt  scripture-t  of  Ceylon,  Burmali, 
And  Siam.  The  Pali  tmiguc  in  Singhalese  is 
called  Munffuta  ;  and  in  Burmese  Maga^la-basa. 
Pali,  was  the  language  used  by  Buddha.  Pjdi, 
Bali  and  Magiidhi  are  synonynis  fur  the  Pali 
'tongue.  The  Ku]>a«titldhi,  is  l!ie  oldest  P»U 
grammar  now  extant,  luid  itj  autjior  Buddha- 
priyn  compiled  it  from  the  ancient  wurk  of 
Kachha -)-ana.  A  f]uotation  from  the  latter  i? 
given  in  the  Rupiuriddhi  ajiparently  in  the 
original  wwds.  According  to  thU  account, 
Kacldia-yana  wjw  one  of  the  principal  disriplen 
of  8akyii,  by  whom  hfl  was  selected  tor  the 
important    office    of  compiling  the  tirst    Pali 

framniar,  the  rules  of  which  are  snid  to  have 
een  projxnnuled  l>y  Tathagatu  himself.  This 
itement  M?ems  hi;:hly  probable  :  for  the 
»achcr  must  have  soon  foiiod  the  diiKcuIty  of 
imkiiig  himwlf  clearly  understood  w^hon  each 
stty  district  lia^l  »  proTincinl  dialect  of  its 
Onccttlcd  both  in  \tA  s{>clling  and  iU  pro- 
A  dilBcnlty    of  tjiis  kind    could 
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only  be  overcome  by  the  publicatii 
established  ndes  of  speech,  wliich 
the  wavering  pronunciation  and  I 
graphy  of  a  common  language.  Th 
complished  by  the  Pali  graaimar 
yana.  compiled  under  Sakya's  instm 
the  langujige,  thus  tlmily  established 
throughout  India  by  the  buddhist  t« 
the  promulgation  and  extension  of  th 
doctrines  of  their  faith.  In  the  bud 
of  Ceylon,  this  language  is  expfi 
Maga<lhi,  or  the  speech  of 
this  district  was  the  principal 
labours,  as  well  as  the  nartve  county 
self  and  of  his  principal  disciples,  tl 
of  Magadhi  for  Uie  publication  of 
trines  was  both  natural  and  obvioua« 
men  have,  however,  entertained  divta 
aa  to  the  Pali.  Professor  H.  H.  1 
reniarked,  that  there  are  several  i 
between  the  language  of  exi«lifl 
inscriptions  and  the  Magadhi  of 
mars;  but  these  diflercncea  are  lu 
to  render  tlicm  unintelligible  to  th 
Priyadasi  addressed  in  his  Pillar 
the  middle  of  tlie  third  century  beJi 
Professor  Wilson  admits  that  the  Pa 
likely  selected  for  liis  edicts  by  Privi 
they  might  be  intelligible  to  the  pcot 
is  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  tl 
tions  was  rather  the  common  tongues 
bitantd  of  upper  India  than  a  form  o^ 
culiar  to  a  class  of  religionists ;  one 
tliat  the  use  of  the  Pali  language  in  t 
lion  is  not  a  cnnclusive  proiif  of  lljcir  I 
cal  origin.  But  as  opposed  to  this  vieWf 
known  fact  that  the  brahmans  have 
any  language  but  S:iu4crit  for  their  r«l 
ings.  and  have  ^tigmatisf^  the  Magi 
sjwech  of  men  of  low  tribes.  In  th 
aU>  the  heroes  and  the  brahmans  a( 
Sanscrit,  while  the  use  of  ^Ligadhi 
to  the  attendant*  of  royalty.  Profei 
has,  however,  identified  the  Magadhi 
krit,  the  use  of  whicli,  though  more 
was  ^lill  cuntincd  to  the  principal  i 
racteii*,  but  tht  extensive  emploma 
dramatic  works  of  the  bnihruans 
dialccta,  all  derived  from  one  cotai 
scenw  to  prove  that  they  were  the 
language  of  the  people.  In  tlu« 
language,  wimtever  it  wa*,  wheth 
Prakrit  of  tlio  Saurasena*,  »tr  the  low 
the  Mugadhna,  we  know  certainly 
Vinaya  and  Sutra,  or  the  practical 
Sakya,  were  compiled,  and  therefoTA 
mulgated.  Cosma,  in  Prinsep's  JoiLm 
has  used  the  term  Prakrit  mm  oompi 
all  thoMTitten  and  cultivated  dialects 
India.  Prakrit  means  '*  common" <^ 
comra-distinctiou  to  the  '*  arttficil 
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Ssaicriu  In  the  opinioTi,  however,  of  Tur- 
,  Ae  cdeUraied  Ceylon  acholar,  tliePali  ia  a 
tt  atkd  jtoetical  language,  which  had  already 
Dffi  its  prts*ent  relinement  at  the  time  of 
BU  Bii(Jdh:i's  advent,**  (n.c.  588).  Accord- 
n  Sir  William  Jcine?,  it  is  "  httle  more  than 
anpw^  of  the  brnhniana,  melted  down  by 
icateartictdation  to  the  softness  ot'ItaHan.** 
Jlfljor  C'unuingliam   it  seeuw   to  bear  the 


PAII. 

inaccuracies  of  Panint's  Saiucrit  grammar,  is 
the  same  as  tl»e  Kaehhayano  who  compiled  t\\e 
Pali  grammar,  during  tbe  life-time  of  Sakya. 
Katyayana'fl  annotations  on  Pnnini,  called  Nar- 
tika,  restrict  his  vague  rtdes,  enlarge  his 
limited  ones,  and  mark  numerous  exceptions  to 
others.  These  amended  rule,**  of  Sanscrit  gnim- 
mar  were  formwl  into  memorial  verses  by  Bar- 
trilian,    whose    metrical     aphorisms,    entitled 


relation  to  Siinst-rit  that  Italian  dm's  to  '  Karika,  have  almost  equal  authority  with  tlie 
n,  luid  a  mucli  nearer  one  than  modern 
bb  does  to  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nasal  Hounds 
melted  dowTi,  the  compounds  are  8ot\erie<l 
mble  and  even  simple  consonants,  and  the 
»owcl*  arc  more  numerous.  It  is  the 
ifall  Kurupean  iicholars  that  the  Pali 
Ls  dorivi)d  almost  entirely  from  the 
t,  and  in  tliis  opinion  he  fiilly  coincides. 
Buraouf  and  LusHen,  who  jointly  formed 
grammar,  state,  aa  the  residt  of  their 
Pali  is  almost  identical  with  San- 
Profcfisor  l^ven  at  a  later  date, 
conversant  with  the  Pali  books, 
oritaiively,  that  the  whole  of  the 
,ge  Is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, 
declares  his  conviction  tliat  all 
ihon  tend  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of 
t,  Profewnr  Wilson  and  James  Prinsep 
of  the  sauieo]iinion.  This  conclu- 
nelf-eWdrnt,  for  there  is  a  tendency 
en  languages  to  suppress  dissimilar 
t»,  and  to  sollen  hard  ones :  as  in  the 
Uus  for  the  Tuscan  Oadmilus,  and 
farthing  for  tJie  Anglo-Saxon  feorth- 
,  u  in  the  Pali  aasa,  '*  a  horse,"  for  the 
and  the  Pali  majlia, "  middle," 
SuMcrit  xnadhya.  There  is  also  a 
inclination  to  clear  away  the  semi 
anil 


precepts  of  Panini,  and  emendatioim  of  Katya- 
yana.  According  to  popular  tradition,  Bhar- 
trihari,  was  the  brother  of  Vikramaditya,  the 
author  of  the  Hindoo  Samvat,  which  dates  from 
B.C.  57.  The  age  of  Katyaynna  is  unknown  ; 
but  as  he  flourished  between  tlie  date  of  Panini, 
in  al»ut  1 100  b.c,  and  that  of  Bhartriliari,  in 
57  8.0,.  there  is  every  probabihty  in  favor  of 
the  opinion  that  he  waa  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Boddha.  But  this  identification  of  the  two 
greatest  grammarians  of  the  .Sanscrit  and  Pali  ■ 
languages  rcats  upon  other  grounds  besides  ■ 
those  mentioned  above.  Colebnwke,  Wilson,  ' 
and  l^assen  have  all  identified  the  commentator 
on  Panini  with  Vamniclii,  the  author  of  the 
Prakrit  granunar,  ciilled  Prakrita  prakassa,  or 
Chondrika.  Of  Vararuchi  nothing  more  is  known 
than  that  his  work  is  the  oldest  Prakrit  grammar 
extant,  and  lltat  his  body  uf  rules  includes  all 
that  had  been  laid  down  by  earlier  gmmmarians 
regarding  the  vernacular  dialects.  This  iden- 
tification is  still  more  strikingly  confirmod  by  tlie 
fact  that  Kachhayano  is  not  a  name  but  only  a 
patronymic,  which  signifies  the  son  of  Kachho, 
andwasfirst  assumed  by  the  grammarian  him- 
self. If,  therefore,  Vararuch  Katyayana  is  not  the 
same  person  aa    Kachhayano,  he  nnwt  be  pos- 


terior  to  him   and   of  the   same  family.     We 
weaker  consonant*,  as  in  the  Eng-  |  shall    thus  have  two   Katyayanas  of  the  same 
f  he  Anglo-Saxon  Kyning,  or  as    family  living  much  about  the  same  time,  each  of 
Icita  "the   seen"  (i.  c.  Buddha)  '  wliomcojiipiled  a  gramuulr, whtchLs  muchraore 
I   AvabkitJi ;  and   in   the  Pali    improbable  than  that  the  two  wore  one  and  the 
iiiin  of   Ujain,"  for    the  Sanscrit  ,  same  person.     The  probable  identity  of  tlie  two 
uva. '     It  is  always  therefore  easy  to  i  great  grammarians  seems  to  offer  an  additional 
hfitwcen  any  ^vritten  hinguugcs,  that  '  reason  for  considering  Sakya  Muni  as  one  of 
h  other,  which   of  tlie  two  is  the  i  the  cliief  benefactors  of  his  country.     For  we 
d  which    the    borrowed  :   because  '  must  not  look  upon  Sakya  Muni  simply  as  the 
or  ftoy  nyllahles  are  never  added,  but,    founder  of  a    new   reUgious  system,  but  as  a 
,  lire  always  suppressed  or  cur-  ,  great  social  reformer  who  dared  to  preach  the 


the 


process  of  time.     The  Pali   is, 
ithotlt  doubt,  derived  from  the  8an- 


pcrfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  tlie  coase- 
queut  abolition  of  caste,  iu  spite  of  the  menaces 


ust,  moreovtr,  Imve  Wn  a  spoken  j  „f  the  mo^t  powerftd  and  arrogant  priesthood  in 

the  world.  We  mast  regard  him  also  an  a 
patriot,  wlio,  in  spite  of  tyrannical  kings  and 
princes,  had  the  courage  to  incite  his  cotmtry- 
men  to  resist  the  tbrciblo  abduction  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  great  men.  To  him 
the  Indians  were  indebted  for  a  code  of  pure 
and  practical  morality  which  inculcated  charity 
and  chastity,  (Hjrforraance  of  g»>od  works,  and 
abstinence  from  evil,  and  geivcral  Viudtx^s^v^ 
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many  centuries.     For  the  publi- 

of  lus   esoteric    theories  regarding  the 

■fibe  world,  and  the  creation  uf  man- 

ifiik:;^  made  Mse.  of  the  Sanscrit  language 

Bat  \ho  perfect  language  of  our  day, 

much   of  m  refinement  to  tlie 

ity  of  that  Great  Kelbrmer :  for 

lighly   probable  tliat  Katyana,  the 

ttint  and  lawgiver  who  corrected  the 
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all  living  things.     To  him,  also  they  owe  t}ie  |  north  of  Hnjipoor, 


U  is  from  dw 


early  rcrincnii^nt  and  .sy^tciaatic  arrangemeat 
orthi?ir  InngiiofTc  in  ihe  selection  of  tlie  learned 
Kdt}*ayana  as  tlie  compiler  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
Pali  gntinniari^.  The  Fali  books  exauiiuod  and 
abstracted  by  Mr.  Tumour,  consist  of  the  Pita- 
kattayan,  the  Attlm-kaliia,  audlhcMahawausa. 
The  tirst  is,  (niasi,  the  gospel  of  buddliwtj*.  It 
u  stated  in  the  Maliawausa,  that  the  Pitakatta- 
yau  vfixs  brought   to  CH;yl<»n   by    Mahindo,   the 


Megafithenes  that  we  learn  tiiat 
eight  miles  long  and  one  and  a  hulfbt 
ed  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  ht^h  nsi 
570  towers  and  64  gates,  a  state  oTj 
which  not  a  titlie  is  podsesiitcd  by 
city.     In  the  time  of  the  mabomeiUi 
the  capital  of  Hehar  is  said  to  ha¥i 
moved  to  the  town  of  that  munc,  ant 
to  have  become  so  degenerated 


win    of  A*>ka,  in  tlie  eighteenth   year  of  his  I  from  hiHty^piral.     Asde^oribetl  by 


father's  reign,  tlmti.^,  in  B.C.  30*>,  in  the  exact 
Pnii  form  in  which  it  now  exisid. — Pritisepa 
Tilmt^  TnvUtnj  and  Mimtjolia^  pp,  148-4U; 
CutminffhiVHS  Uhilsii  Tope^,  See  Huddlia, 
Inscriptions,  India,  Khunnisira,  Lat,  Mon, 
Sanskrit,  Siam,  Swastika,  Talieng  or  Mon, 
TofiO'^,  Tnniotir. 

PALI  is  »aui  to  mean  separated,  proper. 
The  Scytbic  Pali  may  be  the  shepherd  inva- 
ders of  Kgvpt. 

PALI  J)1PAWANS0,  see  Inscriptions. 

PALTCKJUAPIUO,  see  Khunuiara. 

PALI  OLAKITA,  see  Pali. 

PALT-STHUPO,  Bee  Topea. 

PALI  UJENIYA,  see  I'ali. 

PALIA  MANKENA.  'IVl.     Urena  sinuata. 

PALIUUOTHA,  tlie  ancient  name  of  Pa- 
taliputra  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sone 
river  witli  tlic  Gangcj*.  Its  moat  celebrat- 
ed king  was  Sandracottus.  Few  places  in 
Jndia  are  90  old,  and  recall  to  mind  ao  matiy 
iutions,  as  the  Pataliputm  of  the  liindwis, 
the  PalilHJthra  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Potolit^e 
of  the  ('hincse,  all  referring  to  the  oity  whicli 
is  known  in  our  day  under  the  name  of  Patna. 
The  name  of  Palaliputra  does  not  occur  either 


Patna  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
a  Uirge  city,  but  contained  only  hoi 
and  straw.     Of  the  towers  and  guici 
of   by    Megasthenes,    or   of   the    U 
columnH,  and   turrets  of  the    Sugi 
mentioned  by  t^ie  hiudoo  dnimnti»t 
exists  surviving  the  ravages  of  tJvat 
MabonLedan.s  now  ibrm  a     Urge 
population  of  Patna,  and  u  hundrni 
of  them  iis«emble  at  the   Rntiimb 
brate   the   Mohiu-rum.     Patna  is  thi 
maining  place  where  the  number  of 
dans  is   strong  and  influential.    At 
monument  over  151)    Englishmen 
in  cold  blood  by  Sumroo  under  tlu 
Meer  Cossim.     It  is  a  tall  blender  1 
alternate,  black  and  yellow  si^ioe  tit 
heail   about  3f»  feet  high  in   tlie 
burial  ground  atPatna. — Butuuin^  Vol,] 
Tr.   of    liimi.,     Vol.    i,    pp.    U, 
Chaudragupta,  India,  MegusUicaos, 

PALIEU-M.VXKEM.  Tku    Ui 
PALI  KI  JIL\K,  DcK.  Ehr^tia  bi 
PALINintUS,  the  name  given  by- 
to  a  genus  of  Crustacea  which  furmf] 
of  Langoustiens   in   the  system  of 


in   Alenu   or  llie   Mahabharat.   the  capital   of   Kdwards,   being   the    fourth   uf  his 


C'uirassed    Macrurians.    and   charnct 
the  existence  of  antennm  of  tlic  ordii 
and  the  absence  of  didactyloiis  pijn 
also  regarded  aa  the  type  of  a 
Palinnrid'e.     The   Palinuri,  or 
have  the  bixly  nearly  cylindricaL 
pace  is  nearly  straight  from  before 
very  convex  transversely,  and  pr< 


ancient  MiLgadha,  having  in  those  ages  been 
Kajgriha.  It  vmm  in  the  middle  of  the  nxxth 
century  before  Christ  that  .Vjaiasutra  founded 
the  city  of  PaUiliputra.  *ThiH  prince,'  says 
Ijisscn,  apj^ears  to  have  long  had  the  intention 
of  conijueriug  Va(*:ili,  for  it  w  reconietl  that  his 
two  miniatera.Sunitha.  and  Vasyankara  Ibtindcd, 
in  the  village  of  Patali,  a  fnrtreAs   ogainat  the 

Vrigyi,  this  tiHjk  place  a  short  time  before  Uie    its  anterior  tliird  part  a  deep 
death  of  Ituddah.     Under  the  ancient  name  of!  wliioh   i3   direcff**!   forward   on   i*acli 
Patabputra,  the  place  stands  before  llie  eyes  of  separates  the  stomachal  from  the 
the  modern  traveller  as  the  capital  of  tlie  Nan-  '  branchial  regions,  the  only  ones  whi< 
das,  of  Chandragiipta,  and  of  A^wa,  as  the  scene  !  well  distinguidlied.     Polinurus 
where  wore    phtycil  tliotsc    outwitting  Machia-  ,  anteanular  ring  armed  above  with 
velUtin  policies  between  ICakshasa  and  CJianak-  '  ratlier  large    teeth  situnttKl   dcat 
ya,  which   form   the   subject  of  fJie   drama  of   border.     Carapace  arun'd  with  n 
-Mu.!i-a  RakshuAii  and  Chanakva,  where  Mcgas-    of  spines,  and  slightly  a 

iJH-fM^  b.'ul  arrived  on  an  emba-wy  from  Scleu-    on  its  jMistf-rior  half;  Im 
I  idod    nmay  years  leaving  behind  a    rior  border  of  the  cirapace - 

t-  iKMsesst^  uoordinary  claims  ujKjn  our    the  median  line  of  tlie  stoma,  t,  i 

;uu  iiti.  I,,  -.s  Ij  1  A-  \  -utd  his  fumousedlcts  '  tooth  of  the  anterior  border  oi'  Uw 
uUin  I.ikII/iimii.  idrini  led  by  (lenerul  Cun-  vpry  large.  Length  about  a  fooC 
"■■Mdiam  with  ihc  modrru  Besorh,  2u  miles  nativo  of  the  ladiau  ocean. 
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PALKEE. 


PALLEOOIX. 


M>  common  ftoa-Crntr- 
r  ;    L.an;;<iimre  of   the 
^ngtli   iiNmt   18  inobw.     Weight 
im    12  to  16  IbM.     It  inliabitj  the 
ami  in  conniM>n  on  the  rocky 
wpevially  in  the  M>ulb  and  ou 
France,  especially  in  the  sonih 

Ulandii,  £dtr».  Cajw  Gu<)d  Hope. 

fa.^.  ,...,.,     /■.;„..    i„..;,»M  (>cei||i. 

oi  ■^'  lis. 

Kit!  tV»ai»lJ». 

pviMciliHUiM.  Etiics,  Iti'liun  Oceao< 

.  or  Puliar,  a  race  of  herdsmen  and 
e  Auaroalai  hills  of  Cuimba- 

H50U.     Boa-wood. 
M  AN'DA  also  Palita  raundar,  and 
v  Krvtbrina  indicii.  Lain, 

^^...ilULAMPU,     Akglo-Ma- 


orralit*hana,or  thpahodeot*  (he 

nnmr-  of  fhc  tnvn  at  the  foot  of  the 

ifyini?  victoriotifl 

■m  which  are  sa- 

■  r  tbr  ixinl  of  the  Buddliist. 

'  vod  fixnn  the  pastoral  (pali) 

odors  bringinji  in  their    Iniin  llic 

which  af»pears  not  indigenons  U^ 

e,   ijrhicb,    with  the  whole  of 

,  was  ruled  by  the  Yksns  or 

Oir»,  who  for  a  season  cxjwlle*!  the 

'V  have  had  a  similar  import 

I  imlod  by  the  lndo-*Scyihic 

kill  ••!  >liutruntya  at  Paht^na  in  the 

imtnct  at  the  month  of  the  Gulf  of 

r  ■    '       ■'!  to  Adinath,  the  first  of 

r  -f  the  Jain.4.     Kach  temple 

):  •  marble  of  Adinalh    or  of 

r  I'irthankara  and  porhaps  no 

bm^n  vrurkmaniihip  in  Iu'Iih.  ia  more 

rto    ftrriiise  wonder,  admiration    and 

S:  re,  lljan    Palilalia    in    its 

d    . .         ''VIS  perfection.    No  fabric  of 

virkmaii8hip     in     India,     \s    more 

thaa  Pulttana,  or  PaUtTiana,    *  the 

'  the  Palli/   situated  at  the  en.it«m 

nrajya,  wliich  riaea  nearly  two  thou- 

Mul  is  between  two  and  ihree  miles  in 

Cjn(5  llie  sinnnsities  of  the  route  into 

Moo^^p.  2-58;  ToiTs  Tntrrh,  p.  275. 

».   Inscriptions,   Karli,   Khandagiri, 

■t. 

Prsirr.  Cucumia  melo.  Linn.,  W, 
I  <rf  Chenub,  FragAria  vemca,  Linn. 
BAY  and  Palk  Strait  are  between 
.  the  Penin.'rala  o(  India,  and  gepa- 
nthcm    |iart   of  Ceylou   from   the 

£  or  Palankeen,  an  oblong  box,  with 
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a  carrying  ftole  at  each  end,  used  in  India,  ns  a 
rncAns  of  conveyance,  whore  the  roiuU  are  diffi- 
cwlt.  Tlieae  ai'e  now  rarely  aeen,  the  roods 
have  been  so  much  improvcil.  Butler  remarks 
that  any  one  may  now  ride  in  a  ]xilkee  ;  in 
former  days,  when  we  paid  1,000  rupees  tu  ride 
in  a  palkec  or  dola,  then  there  was  some 
dignity  in  being  thiu  conveyed,  and  none  but 
men  of  rank  were  entitled  to  the  privilege. — 
Butlrrn  TraveU  of  jixsam^  p,  223. 

PALKllI,  Hncn.     Ficus  veno»a. 

PAUVE    CHKTTn,  Tel.     Rr.  5fi5,  gives 
the  ayn*.  Kulabala  and  Khelana,  not  in  W. 
P.\LLA.  Tbl.  Mimu,*n.a  hcxandra,  Jiorb. 

PALLADIUS,  a  European  traveller  in 
Persia,  a  few  years  before  the  Chinese  Ka  Hian. 
PALLADIUS,  wa«  the  author  of  a  tract  De 
Moribua  Brachraanorum,  written  about  a.  d, 
it  was  embodied  in  the  Pseudo-Callisthcnes, 
puhli.<he<l  hy  Muller  (Script,  de  Alex.  Ma^o, 
pp.  103-4.)  In  it  there  ia  an  accomit  of  tlio 
Bisadcii,  the  pratherers  of  pepper.  They  are 
described  as  "  a  dwarfish  and  imbecile  race 
who  dwell  in  rocky  caves,  and  from  the  nature 
of  their  country  arc  expert  at  climbing  cliffs, 
and  thus  able  to  gather  tlie  pepper  from  the 
thickets.  These  Bisadea  arc  pygmic-s,  with 
big  heaihi  and  long  straight  undipt  hair. 
8ir  J.  E.  Tennent  applies  this  to  the  Ved- 
dahs  of  Ceylon.  But,  tlicre  is  nothing,  in 
the  passage  to  fix  it  to  Ceyloh,  and 
Muller  points  out,  that  the  Besidie  nro 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vli,  1)  as  a  people, 
otherwise  called  Tila(ia?,  who  live  north  of 
MteandrxM  ^a  mountain  chain  on  the  ea*i  of 
Bejigai)  '*  dwarfish  and  stumpy  and  |ilatter- 
faced,  but  white  in  complexion."  Lassen  bow- 
ever,  in  his  map  by  Kie[>ert,  locates  them  as 
a  Bhotiya  race  in  the  Himalaya  near  Durji- 
ling  in  the  Oaro  and  Ka^tia  hills  north  of  Syl- 
het.— !*"/<!  C'tOtfxtf,  Vol.  i,2>p,  14^-145.  See 
Scholastikos,  Vcddah. 

PALLAN,  Pallar  or  Puller,  are  a  low  caste 
or  slave  race  attached  to  theVellala  agricultur- 
ists of  the  south  of  India.  The  Mallar  are  the 
agricultural  labourers  o(  tlie  Pallar  tribe.— 
WUs*  Qtosmrtf.     See  Paraiah. 

PALLANDU,  S\3«8.     Allium  cepa,  Linn, 

PALLANULI.Tam.  Hemp  of  Madras,  tho 
Ambari  of  the  Dokhan.  Hibiscus  cannabin\is. 

PALLAS,  an  author  who  wrote  on  the  natu- 
ral history  of  Central  Asia. 

PALLAS,  Hi.vD,     See  Poda  wood. 

PALLAY  MAKAM,  Ta3I.  Wrightia  tine- 
tori  a. 

PALLE,  Tam.     Mirausops  heiandra.  ifcwrA. 

PALLEGOIX.  A  Bishop  of  the  Romiali 
church,  long  resident  in  tlie  Malay  pcniiutula, 
who  wpHe  on  Siam,  •'  Some  years  ago"  be 
say-t,  "a  great  drooght,  hod  dried  up  all 
the  pondi  in  the    neighbourhood  of  A^u^\^*. 
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during  the  night,  torrenLa  of  rain  icll.  Next 
day,  goin^  lor  a  wiillc  iuto  die  couutry, 
he  wm  surprised  at  seeing  the  ponda  almost 
full,  and  a  quantity  of  fiflh  leaping  about ! 
'  Whence  have  these  fish  come  ?*  I  inquir- 
ed of  a  labourer :  *  yesterday  there  wa«  not 
one.'  He  replied  they  were  come  under 
favour  of  the  rain.  In  1831,  when  fi«h  were 
uncommonly  cheap,  the  Bishop  of  ISiara  jx)urcd 
fitYy  cwt.  iuto  his  ponds:  but,  in  le**  than  a 
month,  nioe-teutha  escaped  during  a  rain  that 
fell  in  the  night.  There  are  three  species  of 
thifl  wandering  fiAh,  called  Pla-xon,  pla-duk, 
pla-mo.  The  tiret  is  voracioiu,  and  about  the 
sixe  of  a  carp  ;  salted  and  dried,  it  can  be  pre- 
■erved  for  a  year  ;  it  Ls  very  abundant,  and  is 
'exported  to  China,  Singapore  and  Java,  and  is 
a  particularly  wholeimrae  and  health-giving  fish. 
Sir  J.  E.  Teunant  thinks  that  tlie  fish  here 
alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Bowring  is  tJie  Anabas 
acandens,  Cuv.  (Perca  acandens  /JrtWo;/,  Kava^ 
ya  also  Kawhoya  Singh.  Dannei  cri,  (Tam.,) 
which  Dr.  Hamilton  Buchanan  says  i-s  most 
tenacious  of  life  ;  he  had  known  boatmen  on  the 
Ganges  keep  them  for  five  or  six  days  in  an 
l«arthem  pot  without  water  and  daily  to  use  what 
they  wanted,  finding  them  as  lively  and  fresh  as 
when  caught.  The  Platycephalus  clavulatus, 
P.  insidiator  and  P.  carbunculus  can  all  sustain 
lil'e  for  some  little  time  out  of  water.  Mr. 
L.ayard,  once  encountered  several  of  the  Ana- 
bai*.  travelling  along  a  dusty  gravel  road  in  the 
mid-day  sun. — Bowrifufs  Siam,  Vol,  i,  p.  10  ; 
Ann.  Nat,  Hist,  Mcuf.  1853,  J^allef/vLc,  5wm, 
i,  144. 

PALLEKE  or  PAlaki,  Til.  Capparis  brc\Ts- 
pina,  DC. —  W.j'  A.,  C.  acuminata,  iit.,  ii,566. 

PALLEIiU,  or  Chiri  palJeru.  Tkl.  Tribulus 
nuginoaiw,  L. — /?.,  ii,  401  —  W.t!\r  A.,  471. 

PALLERU  KORA.  Til.  A  tree  from  Pak- 
konda  with  scabrous  lanceolate  leaves. 

PALLERU  TEG  A,  Tkl.     Dioscorea,  *;>. 

PALLE-SATTERAM,  Tam.  The  *'  Lizard- 
Bcience,"  Lizards  are  supposed  to  give  warning 
by  chirping  of  approaching  good  or  evil. — 
jiardtf, 

PALLI,  a  servile  tribe  in  the  south  of  India, 
bondsmen  or  slaves  of  brahmin  proprietors, — 

PALLIA,  HiKD.  A  funeral  monumental 
pillar,  amonfTHt  the  Rajpoot*.     See  Rajpoots. 

PALLIKONDA,  or  PoUkonda,  12°  5.V  ; 
78*  57.  in  tlie  Karnatik,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Palar.  Dak  bangalow,  841  feet.— iJyi. 
Schl. 

PALLIWAL.     Next  to  the  lordly  Rajpoots, 

equalling  thcin  in   numbcw  .ind  far  stirpawing 

thcin  in  wealth,  are  the  Palliwal  of  Jessulmir. 

bey  are   brahrnin-*,    and  denominated   Palli- 

from    having  been    temporal   proprietors 

^  Poili,  and  all  its  lands,  long  bcfura  the  Rah- 
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lor  eolomSed  Marwar,  Tradition 
to  (be  manner  in  which  they  hw 
of  lU'is  domain  :  but  it  is  connoctoi 
history  of  the  Pali,  or  pastoral  uib^, 
the  ujwn  of  Palli  to  Palit'haua,  in  Si 
have  left  traces  of  their  existence  ;  ai 
Tod  was  incUned  to  the  opinion  th] 
ramifications  of  the  races  figuratively 
nated  Agnicula,  were  of  Pali  ohg 
especially  the  Chohan,  whose  p 
chiefs  for  ages  retained  tJie  distini 
of  Pul.  The  Palliwal  brahmins, 
by  the  annals  of  Marwar,  held  th 
of  Palli  when  Seoji,  at  the  end  of 
century,  invaded  that  laud  from  Q 
by  an  act  of  treachery  first  estafa 
power.  It  is  e^-idenl,  however,  tlial 
extirpate  them,  for  the  cau^e  of  tl 
tiott  to  the  desert  of  Je^ulmir  is  at 
a  period  of  a  mahomedan  invasion  of  3 
when  a  general  war-contribution  ( 
impOAed  on  the  inhabitaiitd,  th« 
pleaded  caste,  and  rehised.  This 
the  rajft ;  tor  as  their  habits  were 
aively  mercantile,  their  slake  was 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
their  princifMU  men  into  prison. 
avenge  this,  they  had  recounne 
"  chandi"  or  act  of  suicide  ;  bm 
gaining  tlieir  object,  he  is^ied  a  minj 
banishment  to  every  PaQiwal  io  his 
The  greater  part  took  reftiee  in 
though  many  settled  m  Bckaner, 
the  valley  ofSiud.  At  one  time,  th« 
wAfi  calculated  to  equal  that  of 
In  the  early  part  of  ihc  19th  centi 
all  the  internal  trade  of  the  otxml 
through  their  bauds,  and  it  was  d 
their  capital  tlmt  its  merchants 
foreign  parts.  They  were  the  Meta 
desert,  advancing  mtmey  to  the 
taking  the  security  of  tJie  crop ;  aa 
up  :UI  tlic  wool  and  ghee  (clarifiM 
which  they  transported  to  foreign  ps] 
also  rear  and  keep  fli>ck«.  They  were 
ject  to  the  visits  of  the  Maldote,  Tej 
other  plunderers.  The  Palliwal  never 
of  their  own  tribe  :  and,  directly  con 
laws  of  Menu,  the  bridegroom  give 
money  to  the  bride.  It  will  be 
curious  incident  in  the  history  of 
that  a  tribe,  brahmin  by  name,  at  l« 
worship  the  bridle  of  a  horec,  Wl 
is  added  the  fact,  that  the  mcKt 
discovered  in  these  regions  bear  th| 
racier  and  the  effigies  of  the  horse, 
prove  tlie  Scythic  cbaraetcr  of  the 
niftts  of  these  regions,  who,  aitho' 
(Pali),  were  equestrian.  Th 
that  the  Palliwal  brahmin.<t  are 
the  priests  of  the  PaJii  race,  yrho, 
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PALMS. 

icroiol  pursuits,  havo  lost  their 
pyer. 

t^t^mitts  are  a  Ringiilar  bralimini- 
^(bom  it  is  calcnlntei;]  there  ivere, 
5920,  fifteen  humlred  to  two  thou- 
lics  iu  Jesaulmir.  They  are  also 
[n  Mftnrar   and  J5ikaner,    and  are 

ktUe  tlescn  and  valley  of  the 
)llow  agricultural  and  paatoral 
baviug  little  or  no  concern  in 
ition  ot'  their  origin  ia singular: 
•y  were  BUdars,  and  excavat^xl 
take  of  Poflhkur  or  Pokur,  for  which 
>tAincd  the  favour  of  the  deity  and 
i  braJnuina,  with  the  title  of  Pokur- 
UM"  object  of  enableuiatic  worship, 
^^tiadof  pick-axe  used  in  digging, 
|nr  this  tJ^dition. 

fit  here,  form  a  great  part  of  tlie 
jlpopoladoa:  There  ore  also  various 

feJesiu!mir,  is  erected  on  an 
>cak,  from  two  hundred  to  two 
feet  in  height,  a  strong  wall 
|Uid  the  crest  of  the  hill.     It   has 
:  but  Yery  few  cannon   mounted. — 
Man,  Vol  ii,  pp,  284-287. 
lloTD.  WalUieiniia  tridactylites. 

SULTANO.  see  Ballida;. 

lli?rD.  Iinpatien3,  sp, 
^GOO   of  Mailms,   Crotalaria  jun- 
Bee  Ambaree,  Hemp. 
The  term  applied  in   Southern  In- 
ttO  ('^  iron,   manufucturcd   from 

^^le  palm  trees  or  palm  tribe  of 
dg  to  the  Order  Cocoacea?,  the  Pal- 
ILiindley.  They  grow  alike  in  the 
in  tJ»e  Wwlem  Hemispheres,  but 
id  35'  south  and  VJ°  north, 
of  paluL^  aro  confined  to 
Rar  IticaliticA  but  Cocoi?  nucifora, 
jSclerocarpa  and  Borassus  flabelli- 
d  over  many  lands.  The 
sies  scatterfHl  over  the  world 
,000.  Of  thesie,  not  a  few  love 
of  rivuk'tj*  and  streams  ; 
le  sea  shores,  and  some  ascend 
)nfl.  Some  collect  into  dense 
pi  ftpring  up  singly  or  in  clusters, 
jiuu    Tlie  chief  palms  are, 

^^Ktk,  MarfiuM^  KntU, 
^■li^,  WUlde.  S.  America. 
^^K,  Otrrtn.  UL>urlHin. 
■Kl.  Umli.,  W.  In.Ii.fl. 
pi,  Ilutnii.  (-u)iu. 

Hillau 


>yi]a. 

5TnwartM9iiBB. 


I, .-;, iiict,  CbittagonR. 
nits  Ibhmils. 


FAUQ. 

Areca  TCBtiaria, China  ? 

„    laxm  Or.  Antlanjaus. 
„    nngenais,  dr.  Aaaam,  Naga  Hills. 
„    eocoides.  Or.  Malacca. 
„    puniiia,  Gr. 
M    malainno,  Gr,      ^ 
„    disticha,  lioxb,    „ 
Seaforthia  elegans,  It  Br.  N.  Holland. 
Harinti  caryotoidea,  Buch.  Chittugon^;. 
Arenga  diucluu-ifenL,  Labeii,  Malay  Jtilunds,  Cochin-' 

China,  Arehii>elago* 
Caryota  urene,  L.  Concans,  Coromondol,  Moluccas. 
„      horrida,  Jacq.  Carnccas. 
„      sobolifero,  UutiJ.  Mauritius. 

B.  Lepidocarj'e*.    Ijiepi<i'jcar)"in»,  Aftirt.,  En<U. 
Calamua  draco,  U'iiitlc,  Sumatra,  Moluccas. 

„       erectus,  Jio^rh.  Sylhet. 

„        e.\ten-su9,  liarh.  Sylhct. 

„       fftsciculntus,  Ro.vi.  Ikug&l. 

„       gniciliti,  RoxK  Chiltngoug. 

„       hoatilia.  h'aU. F 

„       huinilis,  Jioxh.  Chittagong. 

„       latifolius,  Roxb,  Chittagong. 

„       monoiciis,  AVri. r 

»       polytfamus,  lioxb.  Chittagong. 

„       quinqueuervius,  Itoj:b.  Sylhet. 

„       rotang,  L,  Bengal,  Concan  Ghauts. 

„      rudGntmu,  Lour,  Oochin-CUino,  Moluccas. 

„       tenuis,  Roxh.  Chitt:igong. 

„      verus,  Zowr.  Moluccas,  Cochin  China, 
Zalacca  asamica,  WuU,  Assam. 

n      edulis  Beinic,  Biver  hanks  of  Pegu  to  Mo-i 
lucoas. 

„      macrostachya. 
Sagus  farinifera,  Gosrtn,  Malayana  &  ATchIi)olago. 
„     runiphii. 
„     IfBvifi,  Bumph.  Sumatra  to  Moluccas. 

C.  Borasseffi.    Borassinio,  Maiims,  En/Utch. 
Borassus  tiaI>elUforniiA,  /..  R.  Inflies. 
hatania  horbunieu.  Lam.  Lionrbon. 
lientinckia  condapiiiia,  Benyy  Travancore  llills. 

D.  Corj'phon.'.    Coryphenie,  Mart.,  Etulliclier. 
Ci)r>*pha data,  Bodb.  Bengal. 

„       talieni,  Ra.ib.  Bengal. 
„       umbrae ulif era,  L.  (Ceylon,  Moluccas. 
„       utnn,  Lmn,  Moluccas. 
*     ^       n>tun>lirolia,Z>»m.r'Oc)iin-(ntinB>Moluccas. 
Livislonia  mauritiatia,  )VaH.  Mauritimt. 

„        9ii*?cLftl-»ili!*,  (!i\  Malacca. 
LicuiUa  pumila.  Bi  Java. 
„      rottindifolin,  liL  Java. 
„      peltjila,  Bojb.  Chittatfong. 
„       epijjo*a,    l\'wml*  Cochiu-Chinn,  Celebes, 

Moluccas. 
^     triphylia,  6'r.  Malacca* 
„       luii«ii»c3.  (ir. 
„      licutittda,  Sumatra. 
„      jmludosa,  dr.  Malacca. 

„        Spini>4A,    Or. 

„      Junlitida,  Mart.  Pinang, 
„      glahrn,  Or.  Malacca. 
Sabal  ndansonii.  GttrrM.  N.  Orleans. 

„    hywtrix,  iVrr//.  E.  Floriila,  U(?«irRia. 
Chama^mits  Lcrdlithiana,  H'ld/.  KhaHsyu  mountains. 
„         Ituiiiili^,  X.  S.  [>^iirt>i)o. 
„         martiana,  JVit/L  lleiira  Dhoon. 
.,  mitis.  Mayer.  Ouiaiia. 

„         khas-syaua,  Gr,  Kliaasya. 
„         ritchinoQ,  Gr.  „ 

Rliajna  Ual)olliforn)ie.  Ail.  CHiina,  Japan. 
Phtcnix  acaulia.  BurA,  Ilahar. 

„      diiclyli^eni.  L.  Miildlo  ftn<i  Tropica!  Asia. 
„      fnrinifcTft,  Borb.  t^uroninn'lnl. 
inludoea,  BiKvb.  Sunderbuns. 
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BylTPHlris,  Pftrb.  All  IndU- 

„      ou«'I*?y»nft,  O'r.  Assam. 

„      pedunciiljitft.  Or.  Neilgherriet. 
E.  Cocoea-.     Cncoinac,  Martiua^  Endlicher, 
EltDie  guint^eiii^iri,  Mwq,  Guinea, 
Cocoa  lloxuiwa,  Afwt.,  Brazil. 

„     nuoifern,  L.  Soullii  ni  ami  Eastern  Aaia. 
Ivo<loic(*ft  w^ychcllanim,  I^heH.  Sochellea. 
IMf^otocoMiift  nliiDcfttn,  Mart..  .IiiVR. 
Orr.t  '  '        '  /;;,  Juva. 

^tri  I  •.  Bl.  Java. 

E«i;v . ..  iJiUit. 

L<>u[h)l(liiua  imU'ltra,  Jnva. 

LiviaLonlu  jcnkiiif>ifuiH,  Gnjfltha.  Assaui. 

Many  of  tht*  palinH,  in  Lrt^iMtttl  countries,  nre 
confipionong  for  thfirlnfty  pillar-like  srenw,  snr- 
lununtcd  by  apparently  inacccssilile  tVintor  gi- 
gantic foliage,  and  are  remarkablo  for  ilip  many 
useful  purjwscfl  they  are  calculated  to  fulfil ;  they 
luraish  many  of  the  uecessaries,  comfort*,  and 
hixuriesof  Hie,  and  we  come  more  or  leta  in  con- 
tact with  them  in  almost  every  action  of  daily 
life.  In  household  economy,  parts  of  them  nre 
formed  into  spoonx,  and  cups,  and  ladle*  and 
Iauij«,  and  Ii:its,  and  cintlies,  and  cnnihs,  hani- 
innck^,  how  strings,  fishlnp-linw  and  fish-liooks. 
The  light  rafters  of  llie  housies  are  obtained  from 
the  straight  cylindrical  iruuks  of  tlie  Java  Palm 
(Leopoldiuia  pidohni)  and  tlie  date  or  [)alni\Ta 
trees.  In  general  they  adhere  to  the  soil  by  cliw- 
lor*  of  stTouR  •simple  rooti*  which  not  uncommon- 
ly fonn  a  IuIUkV  eiiT\ated  above  the  suri'ace  of 
Ujc  ground.  Thrlr  trunks  are  aolid,  harder  on 
the  onljtidc  thnn  the  centre,  and  arc  sometimejt^ 
as  in  tlic  cane-ptilmH,  coated  by  a  layer  of^ 
wltccoas  matter;  they  are  usually  quite  simple, 
growing  ejcchwively  by  a  ?iuule  terminal  bud, 
railed  in  the  Arorn  its  cabbnge,  and  eaten  as  a 
delicacy  when  boiled  ;  but  in  the  Jlyphiene,  or 
doora-palm,  they  are  regtdarly  forked.  In 
t-he  majority  of  the  order  the  stem  is  cylindrical, 
hut  in  *<»me  it  ts  ihiokrst  at  the  base,  and  in 
others  swollen  in  the  middle  ;  occu.Vionnlly  it  is 
defendr-d  by  sfn>Dg  hard  Rpincs,  but  is  more 
frequently  unarmed,  and  murkwl  by  rings 
which  indicate  the  placefl  wlienre  the  Iciive.** 
fall  off*.  The  leaves*,  called  Ironds  by  Linnajus 
are  alternate,  with  a  very  hard  epidermis  and 
a  distinct  petiole,  fr»>m  the  base  of  which  a 
coarse  network,  called  reticulum,  sometimes 
topaniloi  next  the  inmk ;  they  are  tLsually 
cither  piiuiuted  or  fan-ehapcd,  t>ut  arc  occa- 
Bionolly  neurly  split  in  twn;  their  veiufi  are 
purallcl,  the  (fpticet^  between  them  plaited,  and 
the  whole  lixte  somelime-  vrry  great,  as  in  tlie 
fan-palm,  in  which  pfircimens  liave  been 
Been  i»«  much  as  18  or  20  feet  in  breadth. 
Tlie  flower*  appear  in  [-nnicled  spikes  from 
th*  JMide  of  hftH  drv  -pritln-^,  which  are  often 
1  n,    they    are 

-  that  each 
.    prnnd«.     They  are 

;»  ^  .  but  often  monrpcious, 

I  olygnxnous.      Tho    calyx   and 
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corolla  consist  eacli  of  tliree 
either  dintinct  or  m^re  or  I 
stamens  vary  in  numlier,  from  S 
nmltiple  of  that  nundii-r,  and  I: 
linear  anthers,  which  o|)en  along 
facp.  The  ovary  consista  of  3 
are  sometimes  distinct,  sometisaos 
and  occasionally  in  part  abortiTe, 
ovary  is  only  1 -celled.  The  orarica 
always  solitary,  and  erect  in 
Bomftinics  two  ore  present,  which 
stand  *ide  by  side ;  they  are 
sr)nie  genera  ami  amitropous  iu  oi 
styles  are  very  short,  the  stig 
fruit  varies  extremely  in  its 
apptiarancc.  Sometimca  it  is 
1-celled  ;  in  such  s(H>«*res  as  clie 
is  a  kind  of  drupe  cmered  by  a 
rind  ;  in  otliers  it  is  a  ^oii  # 
pericarp,  as  in  the  ilate ;  in  other* 
is  broken  up  into  lozenge-sha 
the  Sagus,  whose  fruit  looka  ft 
scale-armour.  The  seed  is  si 
or  lioJlow,  and  consJils  principally 
of  a  Hi^hy.  oily,  homy,  or  cartili^ 
turc,  within  which  is  lodj^  a 
cylindrical  embrio  at  some  part  of 
distant  from  the  hilum.  Palms 
[ireferii  soil  in  some  meiisure  »:dt,  alihi 
species  are  inhabitanU  altogcthvr 
districts  and  even  of  high  niouji 
geogr:iphical  limit;^  ap[jear  to  be  wi 
lai.  iu  America,  44**  N.  lut.in  Eon 
lac.  in  Asia,  and  38°  S.  lai.  in  Um 
hemlsphcTC  ;  and,  acconling  to  V<4 
iheir  powers  of  migration  are  extreit 
none  of  them  have  l»een  able  to 
ocean  without  the  aid  of  man. 
over,  is  not  applicable  so  far  as 
cocoanut,  the  keeled  fruit  of  wh 
the  mo6t  distant  sliorcs.  Tlicir  fa^ 
tions  are  on  the  banks  of  rivew 
courses,  and  the  sea-shore,  $i^mc 
tered  singlv  and  olJ»era 
into  large  iurests.  There  is 
ot  thia  order  in  which  some 
not  found.  The  ccciianut,  the 
are  valued  for  tlu^ir  fniir  ;  the  fen 
many  more  for  their  foliage.  wh< 
and  durability  render  it  an  excelJ 
for  thatching  ;  tlie  sweet  juice  ctf 
the  date,  the  cocoimut,  and  I 
when  fermenicd  yields  wine  ;  the  c 
sagu-palm  abounds  in  uutrLti%*e 
trunk  of  tlie  IriarttMi  or  Ccjoxyl 
valuable  vegetable  wax  ;  oil  is 
ahuiidnticc  (rum  the  oil-palm 
cocoauui  palrn  :anastrintri*nt  i 
dragon's  hlix»»l  i^  ■ 
mnny  of  the  spei .' 
so  bard   a  kind  of  tlbrouit  matter. 
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vestmna  w  so  called  from  clolbing  being  mnile  I  llic  ladies  parasol,  is  formed  from  a 
from  itA  filirw,  and  UhapU  cochincluneiisls  ir    nut,  turned  into  tJial  shape.     The  ci 
employed   for   tluitching,  ific.      Lxxloicca  Sey-  '  so  exteuaively  worn  on  fine  summer  ilai 
chclla]-um  is  the  palm  yielding    the   formerly  I  made  of  the  leaves  of  a  Cuban  jKiliu  ('; 
much    fameil    '*  Cot-os  de   Mtr"   or   "  Double  i  argentca).     Heaps  of  ilates  axe  u*  he 
Ox^oanut," — for  a  specimen  of  whicli,  in  tlie  |  all  the  sho|)8  of  Kuropo  which  were 


I 

I 
I 


Mauritius  co]lecUon>  a  Prize  Medal  was  awarded 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  its  leaves  are  formed 
into  baskets  and  llowors.  The  palms  prove  tlie 
great  value  of  ihi-se  plants  to  the  regions  where 
they  are  indi^junoiis — yielding  flour  and 
sugar,  milk  and  honey-like  fluids,  demulcent 
drinks  and  fiery  spirit,  fibre  for  cordage  and 
for  clotliing,  leaves  for  tliatchingandliH*  platting, 
ns  well  as  wootl  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  some  may  yield  the 
filire  which  so  abounds  in  their  leaves,  suffi- 
cient ciisilv  to  be  useful  to  the  paper-maker. — 
Further  infonualion  on  the  various  Palms 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  the  cocoanut 
palm,  palm)Tii,  Corypha,  Caryola  uruns,  Arenga 
harifern,  will  be  found  under  these  several 
eads.  This  natural  order  of  plants  is  one 
of  the  largest,  the  most  beautiful,  aa  well 
as  the  most  useful  of  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  are  almost  exclusively  plants 
of  troplcAl  countrie.**.  They  belong,  systemati- 
cally speaking,  to  the  endogons  or  monocotyle- 
dons, the  same  great  division  which  com- 
prises the  grasses,  sedges,  lilies,  orchids  and 
screw-pines^  and  most  of  them  attain  the 
size  and  assume  the  aspect  of  trees.  Palms 
having  arrivetl  at  the  proper  age,  flower 
every  year  imtil  they  die,  or  only  once 
during  tlic  whole  course  of  their  existence, 
and  have  sometimes  from  200,000  to  600,000 
flowers  on  a  single  tree.  The  fruits  are 
almost  of  every  colour,  and  a  single  spatho  of 
the  Seje  palm  of  the  Orinoco  bears  as  many 
aa  8,000  of  tliem.  Tlic  common  cocoanut  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  fruits  and  the  double 
cocoanut  of  the  Seychillev«»  measures  about  four 
feet  in  circumference  aud  ]irol»ably  surpasses 
all  others  in  dimensions.  There  ore  not  less 
tlmn  1,00<J  known  species  of  tliis  useful  plant. 
Palms  are  associated  with  the  most  sublime 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  in  our  eveiy  day 
life  we  speak  of  our  "  pJilmy  days, '  and 
"  carrying  ofl^  the  palm,"  as  happy  and  excel- 
lent times  and  seasons  of  rejoicing.  Various  of 
their  products  are  largely  made  use  of  by  the 
inlmbitants  of  the  countries  in  which  they  grow, 
and  are  exported  to  nations  tiiousands  of 
miles  nwaVt  who  employ  tlieni  for  many  pur- 
poitcs,  useful  and  economic.  The  sweeper  of 
the  crossings  of  liondon,  hnhU  in  hU  hand  a 
broom,  tin;  fibrous  jx»rtion  of  which  was  cut  by 
tbc  wild  Indian-i  of  Hi-azil  from  tlic  stems  of  a 


by  the  Hedouin  Arabs,  or  on  the  Itordcni^i 
great  desert  of  Sahara  ;  and  cocaantitN. 
on   tlie  shores  of  the   Indian   Oceaa,ia 
myriads  of  islands  which  form  its 
or  on  the  shores  of  the  CarribcAu  mib, 
in  every  city  of  the  colder  regiotu  of  th«^ 
where  they  are  ever   beheld   with 
curiosity.     The   cordage  and    rijqpnjy 
ships,  and  the   thick   mattings  used 
cases  in  England,  spun  and  woven, 
the  husk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  many 
furniture  are  made  from  tlie  wixxls  nf 
Toys  and  ornaments  are  miule  from  the ! 
of    the   vegetable    Ivory    palm.      The 
candles  so  well   known   ore   comfiOMd 
fatty  substance  extracte<l  from  the  oil 
and  the  cocoanut.     Tlie  sago  which 
BO  powerfully  to  the  recovery  of  the 
which  is   seen  in   such   varied  guiie 
tables,  is  the  pith  of  p.iltns  that 
many   tropical  regions,  the  famnos 
dentifrice  formed  of  the  charcoal  of  tbtfl 
colored  with  dragons  blood,  is  the 
two  palms,  and  the  toilet  soa;^  "f 
made  from  palm  oils.     Evcr 
with  numerous  products  of  y 
raw  state,  or  turned  by  die  i 
to  some  imeful  purpose  :  and  i 
who  never  saw  a  palm  are  beiur. 
pnxluctfi  of  these  usetul  trees.     Ku 
felt  in  remote  regions  of  the  cold  north,  fl 
tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  Ami 
Australia,  where  these  elegant  rncml 
vegetable  kingdom  flourish  in  all  th^i 
splendour,  the  inhabitants  derive  frooij 
many  of  the  necessaries,  oomfortA,  and 
of  life,  aud  come  more  or  len  in  oont 
them  in  almost  every  action  of  dailj 
household  economy,  parts  of  them  arej 
into  spoons,  and  cups,  and  ladles  an(!> 
and  hata  and  clothes,  and  combo,  taA\ 
mocks,  and  bowstrings,  and  fltbin^  tini 
hooks.     The  light  ratters  of  their  bmi 
obtained  from  the  straight  cylindrical 
of  the  Java  Palm  (Leopoldiuia  pul( 
date  and  palmvra  tree.     The  roof  b 
with  the  leaves  uf  palms.     In  one  re 
door  of  the  house  is  made  of  the  split 
the  Pushiuba  palm,  (Iriartea  ext 
in   another  the  ihickty   matted  leavflj 
cocoanut  and  palmyra  scr\'e  as  a  doc<J 
gardens    and    partcrrca,       Hie 
catching  Uio  cow  flah,  ia  formeij  of  llto 
wood   of   the    Pashiuba    barriLmds   {I 


palm:  the  gentleman  who  prides  himself  on 
his  Penang  Lawyer,  is  but  carrying  a  ypung 
plftDt  of  thto  Licuala  acutiflda.    The  knob  of  I  veotricosa.)    The  poopic  cat  the 
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of  this  tribe  of  troes,  and  in 

^Wid  arraokii  from  the  various 

'y   palatable   refreshing  and 

kamarn>{>fl    Kliaaana,   the    fan-jialm, 

vf  the  Kliajiaya,   grows  on  tlie  cUffs 

on  the  Khossya  liilU  :  it  may   he 

over  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  ita 

red  trunk  rifiing   out  of  the  naked 

its  site  iH  f!;cncrally  inacceaaiblc  : 

it  grows   the  S3xifra|?a  ciliaris  of 

lcn.%  a  oomraon  plant  in  the  nortli- 

taiaya^  hut  extremely  scarce  in  Sikkim 

ijra  zDuuutalrLS.     Thin  Hpeoies  of 

very    cit«cly  Bllied    to,   if  not 

"with  P.   Martiana  of  Nepal,   which 

8,000  feet  in  the  weatem  Himalaya, 

lA  azinuAlIv  covered  with  ^now  :  it  ia 

d   in   Sikkira,  hut   an  allied  8i>ecie3 

iitistan,  callod  P.  Ritchiana. 

,  t   S»*»uthern   Europe  is  a  well 

ios.     There  are  upwards  of  twenty 

Im  in  the  Kha^ya  district,  including 

>r»»,  three    species    of  Areca,  two  of 

Arenga,  Caryota,  three   of  Pha*nix, 

la,    Lieuala,   and   many   speciea   of 

Besides    tlicKc    there   arc   several 

Uoff  Pandanxw.  and  the  Cycas  pectinata. 

iihe  Khawtya  hills  amount  to  Ibur- 

li  ihe  Chama»ropa  and  Arenga  are 

^■|B^aQot  found  in  Sikkim. 

HBV«t  Indies,   where   the  Oreodoxa 

lew.  the  edible  cabbage  tree,    grows,    its 

n  r,.f,  U  oaten  both  raw  and  cooked.     The 

HI,  Areca  catechu  grows  tlirough- 

."'.  o.i^t  Indies,  and  produces  the  betel-nut 

1^  tlie   f*enp!e  largely   use  aa  a  mastica- 

*'        with   the   K'tcl-lcaf,    and   its  nut 

kiml  of  catechu.     In  the  moun- 

.  the  poorer   j^eoplo    use  the 

dicksonii  as  a  substitute  for 

.-.'iu;.  TliG  Arenga,  the  Gomuti  palm  of 

rchipelago.yiel  Jh  Rago^sngar,  palm- 

k   horse-hair-like  fibres,    from 

and  cables  are  made.    A  single 

obout  lbs.  1 50  of  good  sago  meal,  and 

boiled  down  into  a  thick  syrup,  and 

to     concrete.    Horse-hair-liko     fihrtti 

ttDd  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,    and  the 

^Dar^ely   u»ed    as  a   palm-wine.      The 

jWne  from  tlie  Caryota  urena  of  the  Penin- 

t«nJ  the  ^Joluccas  is  a  valuable  product. 

onted  and  drank  as  an  intoxicating 

and  is  distilled  to  obtain  a  spirituous 

The  b<?«t  treej*,  during  the  hot  season, 

1<^0   pints  of  sap    in    24   hours. 

nvnk  in  old  trees  is  made  into 

..■^  bread  or  boiled  in  tlie  form 

el,      Tho   different   species   of 

h  the  canes  and  nitans  o(  com- 

TTicy  are   largely  used  in   the  East 
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Indies  aa  the  linings  of  bedsteads,  chairs, 
as  screens^  to  form  ladders,  and  ciiblcs  The 
Saffus  lffivia,J2Mm/>/ii,  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
an<l  S.  fariiiircra  G'rrt»^  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula and  the  Archipelago,  both  yield  the  sago  of 
commerce  ;  tlie  people  of  the  Moluccas  live 
almost  wholly  on  the  pith  of  the  latter  tree. 
The  leaves  of  the  Tali  tree  of  Ceylon  and  tho 
Moluccas,  tlie  Tah-pat  or  great  fan-polm  of 
Ceylon,  the  Coryplm  umhraculifem,  are  of 
great  value  as  a  thatching  material,  and  tho 
leaves  of  the  tara  palm  of  Bengal,  the  C<>rypha 
taliera,  are  used  as  a  bnok  to  write  on,  with 
the  steel  styles,  and  they  arc  also  used  to 
tie  the  rafters  of  their  houses.  The  species  of 
tlie  date  paling,  the  genus  Phoenix  yield  seve- 
ral useful  product.  P.  sylvestrls,  the  wild  dato 
palm,  grows  abundantly  throughout  Britdah 
India,  Its  fruit  is  of  little  value  but  its  juice  is 
largely  itscd  as  a  palm-wine,  and  Is  boiled  with 
sugar,  which  is  extensively  ex[H)rted  to  oilier 
countries.  The  date  tree  is  met  with  in  almost 
every  part  of  British  India,  it  flourishes  most  con- 
genially, and  is  found  plentifully  in  the  alluvial 
soils  which  cover  the  south-eastera  portion  of 
Bengal  proper,  excepting  only  such  tracts  as  suf- 
fer entire  submersion  annually  from  the  overflow 
of  their  riveis,  as  is  common  in  portions  of  the 
Dacca,  Mymeusing,  and  iSundcrbun  districts. 
The  extent  of  country  best  suited  for  its  growth, 
and  over  which  it  is  found  most  plentifully  as 
above  indicated,  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
within  an  area  stretching  east  and  west  about 
2iX)  miles,  and  north  and  south  about  100  miles, 
and  comprehending  by  a  rough  estimate  altout 
9,000  s<nuire  mlle^  within  an  irregular  trian- 
gular space.  WTien  not  stunted  in  its  growth 
by  the  extraction  of  its  juice  for  sugar,  it  is  a 
very  handsome  tree,  rising  in  Bengal  from  30 
to  40  feet  in  height,  with  a  dense  crown  of 
leaves  spreading  in  a  hemisplicricid  form  from 
ita  summit.  These  leaves  are  from  10  to  15 
feet  long,  and  composed  of  nmuerous  lealletsor 
pinulcs  about  18  inches  long.  The  trunk  is 
ri^ugh,  from  the  adlierence  of  the  bases  of  the 
falhng  leaves ;  cliis  serves  to  distinguish  it  at  a 
glance  from  thcsmooth-trunked  cocoanutpalm* 
which  in  its  leaves  only  it  resembles.  Tho 
fniit  consists  more  of  seed  than  of  pulp,  and 
altogether  is  only  about  one-fourth  tiie  size  of 
the  Arabian  kind  brought  annually  to  Calcutta 
for  sale,  and  when  Iresh  imjxirted,  a  rich  and 
favoiu4to  fi-uit  there.  This  inferiority  of  tho 
Indian  Iruit  may  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  tho 
entire  neglect  of  its  improvement  there  from 
time  immemorial,  and  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  practice  of  tapping  the  trees  for 
their  sap,  so  universally  followed  in  every  i»art 
of  British  India,  to  obtain  the  palni-toddy- 
Thc  process  of  tapping  and  exlractiug  the  juice 
commences  about  the  lat   of  November    and 
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the  loth  of  Fcbninry. 
days  pruviotwlvi  the  lower  lenva*  ol'  the  crf>\vQ 
nro  stripped  olf  all  round,  and  a  i'cxv  extra  leaves 
friMu  the  side  of  the  tree  intended  to  he  tapped. 
On  the  part  thii3  denuded,  atrian^nihir  inewion 
is  made  with  n  knife,  about  an  inch  deep,  so  a^ 
lo  peue1n»le  through  the  cortex,  and  divido  the 
aap  ves«eb* ;  eaoh  »ide  of  the  triangle  mea.'*ur- 


watered  regpa!ArIy 
fourth  ilay. 

The  stem  of  Phcpuix  tarinifcra  o->nl 
whiv^h  \a  used  ;us  fuod.  in  tiinca   o4* 
leullete  are  wrou^^ht  into  mats, 
fjetiolcs  3re  nyMt  into  tliree  or 
make  baskets.     Its   fruit  in  edible. 
sticks     are   made  o(  the   tninka 


ing  about  6  inches,  ivith  one  point  dovrnwards,  I  paludoea,  aud   the   truuka   are 

in  wliieh  is  iitsertcd  apieceof  grooved  banihoo,  I  crs  and   the   leaves   for   thutrh. 

along  which  the  sa]>  trickle:),  and  from  theuce  '  oiU  from  the  K\'m'\s  guineenaia  the 

dpj]>s  into  an    earthen    pot   suspended    under-  j  the  West  Indies  and  from  the 

neath  it  by  a  string.     The  pota  arc  suspended    of  tlic   Eiwt  Indies   are  extendi 

in  the  evening,  nnd  reniovetl  very  early  the 

following  morning,  ere  the  huh   hafi  sufficient 

power  tt)  warm  the  juice,  which   would  canse 

it    immediatelv    to    fernienl    and    doj^troy    its 

quality  of  crystallizing  into  sugar.  The  cutting 

being  made  in  the  atWrnoon,  next  morning  the 

pot  in  found  to  contain  from   a  fuil-grown  tree, 

30  floers  of  juice,  the   second  morning  4  seer*, 

and  the  third   morning  2  seers   of  juice  :  the 

rpiantity  extiding  atWward;*  u  Hosmall  Uiatno 

pot  is  (ta'spended  for  the  next  four  ihiys.     Daily 

at  (Tunrisc,  throughout    the  goor  season,   tho 

UKldy-dr.iwer  may  be  seen  cUmhing  his  trees, 

and   oi^Uectiug   at  a  convenient  9[ut  beneatli 

them,  the  earthen   p«il3    containing    the  jnire 

yielded  during  the  past  night.      Under  a  rude 

shed,  covered  with  the   leaves  of  the  date  tree 

itself,  and   erected   under   tho  shade   of   the 

phmtation,  is  prcjarcd  the  Iwiling  apparatus  to 

serve  for  the  gi»r  season.     It  consists  of  a  hole 

of  ahout  a  fet't  in  diauieler,   sunk  about  2  feet 

in  the  ground,  over  which  are  supported  by  j  structure  of  the   wi^kI  of  the  palma 

mud  arches  four  thin  earthcD  j-«ia*  of  a  semi-  |  attention,  it  appear.-*  formctl  of  a  arri 

globular   shape,    and  18  inches  in  diameter  ;  j  stiff  longitudinal  iibrcs  nut  interln 

the    hole    itself  is    tlie  furnace,   and    has   two    ed  but  crossed  at  considorable  int 

apertures  on  opposite  sides  fi)r  feeding  in   the  '  ous  angles  by  similiu  fihres  which  p: 


West  and    Ea>*t.     The    Klacis 
yields  an  excellent   palm   wine. 
ous  uses  to  which  the  CVxjooiiut  Pi 
plied  are  lumiliur  to  nil  who  have 
seen  it.     It  grows  on  the  shores  «»f 
and  West  Imlies.  and  the  leaves 
lor  dwellintrs,  materials  for  bucki 
fences,  and  make  oxceilont  ti»rci 
of  the   tlower  stem,    is   fermented 
wine,   distilled     into    arrack,    or 
sugar.     Tho  fruit  when  greoii  is 
a   liquid   albumen,    which    is 
as   a   refreslung   liquid  :    when  ripsj 
men    soiidlBcs   and  ia    tised    in 
atFords  an  abundance  of  oil  which 
lam[isand  in  Europe  is  matn 
dies.     The  tibrous  rind  fori': 
merce,  ma^le  into  cordage  and  caUlc*.. 
ohtuined   from    llie  sheaths  of  the 
kind  of  palm  (Chamferop^)  which 
Kangra  hllU  up  to  5,iH>0  feet,     'fhoi 


fuel,  and  for  escape  of  the  smoke.     The  Are  is 

lit  as  soon  as  the  juice  »  collected,  and  poured 

into  the  tour  pans,  which   are  kept    constantly 

supplied  with  fn^h   juice  ils    the  water  cvapo- 

ratos  until  the  whole   produce  of  the  morning 

is  boiled  down  to  the  re^iuircd  density,    iVs  the 

contonisof  each  pan  becomes  sufficiently  boiled,  i  veneers  and  inlaying.     It  is  oxfwrted, 

they  are  liidled  out  into  other  carthcrn  pots  or  '  <|u:intities   from   Ceylon,   where  it 

jars,  of  \*ariou5  sizes,  (rom  6  to  20  seers  of  con- 


the  sotl  heart  of  tlic  tree,  to  tho 
probably  to  tlie  leaf  steni — a  mdiftl 
[lalmyni  rafter  shows  this,  the  intoi 
tilled  up  witli   pith,   the  proportion 
increased  with    the  distance    from 
part.       The   wood    is   used    in    £i 


I 
teut«,  according  to  local  ciistom,  and  in  those 
the  boiled  extract  cfiols,  crystallize-t  into  a  luu"d 
compound  of  granulated  s^ugar  and  mola*wc*, 
and  is  hrought  to  market  for  sale  us  goor.  The 
sulisequent  procowos  by  which  the  g<»or  is  de- 
privcil  more  or  less  of  it«  molat»c8  and  impuri- 
ties arc  too  long  to  be  detailed. 

In  Arabia,    il»o   people  of    the    Nejd,   as 
WalHn  informs   us,    believe    that    tho    more 
llio    date    jxiluis  are  watered,    tho  more  syrup 
the    fruit    produce  ;  they,   therefore,   in- 
Iato  the   ground   as  often  as  ()i>ssible.     At 
Ei  Jatif,  wbtire  the  date  is  peculiarly   good« 
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rafter*,  pilhirs,  and  posts  of  native 
loddy    of  tJtc    cocoHDUt,    tho 
the  gomuti  palms  is  obtoinod  fmin 
In    tlie  palmyra  and  cocoauut  the 
cut  acrrx&s  and  tho  juice  flows  into  fti 
the  gomuti,  the  apnthc  is  wouudirJ. 
d;ite  tree  tho  stem  is  notched  and  «li>| 
spout  made  of  the  bratich.     Of  othi 
palms  of  tlic  E.  indioe,  the  followi 
may  be  mado  ;  — 

Eioji*i*sona   trnncatn^    Griffiths, 
leas  pnlm,  growing  in  thick   tdfti, 
surrounded  by  tho  debris  of  tb« 
!  Leaves  oumcroiis,  (he  outer  oam 
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feet  in  length.     It  growa  in 

tU  alwut  Cliing,  Miilnera,  and 

'COaitiTcm.    It  is  also  common  in  Venang 

•coomlriu?  to  Mr.  Lewis,  it  i&  much  \ised 

t^  snaiA  for  sides  of  ^onjte-4,  lor   tliatcli 

mue  purposed  us  ihuseofNipa  liuti- 

MabyuD  nanic  i>*^  Eertiim. 

tldtta,    G  riffitli^.    bfu)    a    straight 

It  o4teu  varying  in  thiukncas.     A  tree 

irtj   ycarft  old,  when  in  tlower,  was 

ftet  to  ibo  base  ot"  the  infloreaceuce, 

nbotnt  sixty  ;  oircumleronce   iie«r  the 

It  feet,   and  about   tho   middle  of  the 

and  a  luUf  nr  aix  :  their  whole  length 

marked  with  rouph,    dark-coloured, 

and  furrows,  which  plainly   point 

kirsl  arraDgcment  of  the  Ipavca,    Tlio 

fibres,  as  in  the  order,  are  on  the  out- 

iiri^a  tube  for  tlie  soft  spongy  substance 

«  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  tough    and 

II  \tv  lut  meiina  etpial,  in  either  quan- 

•  the  very  serviceable   wootl  of 
.;lornii9.     This   palm   grows  in 

renng  in  March  und    April :    Uic 

[aire  about  twelve  months  to  ripen.    It 

or  Bujur-batt)oI,  of  Bengnl  and  is 

tlie  gardens  about  Calcutta.    This 

»e  at  once  recognized  ty  its  black 

led  trunk.   Krom  the  other  species 

iha   it    is   abundantly    diiiltnot   by   its 

iou«ly  sjiirally  placed  ex   aiuiculate 

and    by   the  smaller  dnrk-green   Hat 

row  hne;ir-en«form   segments. 

!or.     According  to  Roxburgh's 

tiie  intlnrcflccnce  of  this  species   is   so 

it  no  pnrt  of  the  sj)34lite  or  spathes   is 

the  outline  is  irregular  pyrn,ini»hil, 

the  branches  being  much  larger  than 

"  "I,  Roxb.,  has  a  trunk  jjerfect- 
'  thirty  feet  high,  and  as  near 
I'igc  Cfjually  thick   (hroUjRhout, 

•  colour,  and  somewhat  rough 
marks   letl  by  tJ»e  impression  of  the 

W€8.     The  leaves  of  thi»  tree  are  em- 

by  tljG  natives  to  write  ou  with  their 

steel  styles  and  also  to  tic  the  racers 

&itr  Itoitsoft.   tor     they    are     strong    and 

ftlA-  tlio  wood  does  not  aeera  to  be  applied  to 

i  'Urjiose,     It  grows  in  Dengnl,  but  it 

ihe  vicinity  of  Calcutta.     It  flowers 

lining  of  the  liot  sea*ion,  the  seeds 

•r  ten  montlie  afterwanls.     It  la  the 

r  or  Tareet  of  Bengal.  'I'liis  species 

E  <\  to  C.  iimbraculifei-a,  as  to  be 

jf'  :iiif>h  when  out  of  (lower.  The 

Pf  mens  ai'e  disting\ii-*hab!e 

1^  e  leaf  being  conduplicate 

^H^Apddle   upwnnis,  and  by  their  poRti- 

^PPtsibi  ovrrlappiiig  so    tlint  the   wiiole 

^^i'eltatc.  The  leavci*  are  very  like  those 
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spiral  arrangement,  they  separate  at  the  top  of 
the  dilated  ]>Jirt,  and  sub^c^piently  fall  off, 
leaving  a  smooth  trunk.  Tlie  lamina  is  five  or 
six  feet  loug»  tiiteen  teet  broail,  glnucescent ;  the 
segments  are  ninety  or  ninety-live  in  number, 
deeper  and  broader  than  in  C.  imibracuUi'era, 
the  central  ones  being  3  to  3^  feet  long. 

Confpha  umhracuUftira^  is  very  luuch  like 
C,  taliera.  The  leaves  are,  however,  larger 
than  those  of  the  species  alluded  to,  and  in  iu 
native  places  they  attain  an  immense  size.  It 
grows  in  Ceylon,  tlie  Malabar  and  Malay  coasta. 
It  is  ilic  Tola  or  Tala-gas,  of  tJie  Singhalese, 
Coudayari.  Tamul,  (RoA-fi.)  Coddo-Panu  of 
Malabar  {HJuu-df.)  tlie  Talipot  piihn  of  the 
Knglish. 

Licnnla,  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx 
and  corolla  each  three-parted.  »SUmieus  six, 
filaments  often  luiiteil  into  a  ring,  distinct  from 
the  corolla  drupe,  (only  one  matured),  one  seed- 
ed. Albumen  excavated  in  iront.  Embryo 
placed  beiiind.  The  species  of  Licnala  aro 
shrubby,  sometimes  stemless,  paUua,  of  the  East 
Indies  us  well  as  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  'Hie  stem  in  many  is  marked 
witli  rings,  and  sometimes  rough  wiili  (he  per- 
sistent indurated  leaves  of  the  petioles  of  fallen 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  pinuately  fan-aliaped, 
with  the  petioles  armed  towards  the  margins 
with  horny  conical  or  often  hoiked  prickles; 
pinnules  wedge-shaped,  with  their  apex  more 
nr  less  tnincate  or  lobcd,  and  the  loliea  bifid. 
Spadix  spicately  or  paniculaiely  branching, 

Licuala  paliufoM,  Gr.,  the  trunk  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  feel  high,  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter,  unarmed,  and  atuuirtt  witlwut 
marks  of  annuli,'  except  towards  the  aptx 
where  they  are  incomplete.  Crown  of  moderato 
1  size.  licte,  or  wixn-ly  fibres  rather  stout,  of 
I  a  rich  brown  colour.  It  grows  in  M.ilucca  in 
f  low  sandy  wet  phicea  along  the  sea-coast  about 
Tnnjo-cliiig  Kix>ndoor,  and  Pulo  liis^fnr,  asso- 
ciated with  Paridanus,  Eugenia,  Oiospvros, 
Helospf)ra,  &c.  It  (lowers  in  February.  The 
sf>ecie«  apprt>aches  to  L.  spinosa,  but  is  nbim- 
duntly  distinct  by  its  smootli  stem,  (wliich  does 
not  look  mucii  like  tlie  ^tem  n\'  a  putin),  and 
by  the  short  9m<j(Hh  turbinate  (lowers.  The 
tracts  of  country  in  which  it  is  found,  form  one 
of  the  peculiar  marks  of  tlie  Stniils'  Flora, 
and  are  highly  contrasted  with  the  muddy 
littoral  tracts,  which  are  covered  as  usual  with 
uuin;irove  jungle. 

Lianiht  fftinma,  Willd.,  Ls  a  stout  [>alm, 
forming  dense  bushy  tuiU.  Trimk  two  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  eight  or  twelve  feet  high, 
nmrked  with  the  scars  of  the  fallen  ijetioU-s, 
leaves  six  or  seven  feet  long,  jwliolo  aln>ut  (our 
and  a  half  feet  long,  obtusely  trigoual,  margins 
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ftrmed  throughout  with  stout  conical  somewhat 
currcd  oculci.  It  grows  in  Malacca,  comnion 
in  wet  places,  jiarticularl)'  in  he<lges.  It  is 
called  in  Malay,  Flaaa,  it  flowera  in  the  cold, 
and  npens  it«  fruit  in  the  hot  season.  It  appears 
to  vary  a  good  deal ;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
two  species  lurk  under  tliis  name.  Some  of 
the  specimens  have  the  trunk  armed  with 
the  hardened  bases  of  the  petioles,  witli  more 
slender  spadixes,  and  considerably  smaller  fruit. 
It  ii  a  low  palm,  with  a  atout  stem  three  or  foxir 
feet  high,  marked  below  with  the  scars  of  tlie 
fallen  leaves,  above  rough  from  tlic  persistent 
baecs  of  the  petioles.  It  grows  in  the  woody 
mountainous  country  to  tlie  eastward  ofand  near 
the  Chittagong  mountains  l»eyoud  the  Ganges 
Himalayan  ranj?c,  below  Darjeling,  Run^ire. 
It  is  cultivaletl  in  11.  C.  But.  Gardens,  flower- 
ing in  the  cold  season,  fruiting  in  the  hot  season. 
It  is  the  Kunid  or  Kurkuti  of  Bengal  and  the 
Cliattah  Pal  of  the  .-Vssamesc.  It  is  the  largest 
ftnd  finest  species  of  the  genus  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  any  others.  It«  large 
tate  orbicular  loaves,  8im|ile  large  pendulous 
spikes,  and  comparatively  very  large  flowers, 
will  at  once  distinguish  it.  In  the  leaves  it  is 
allied  to  L.  longipes,  but  that  species  is  almost 
8temle.ss,  the  leaves  are  also  dark  green,  and 
dillVrently  lobed.  Martius*  figure  of  the  entire 
plant  gives  a  much  better  idea  of  L.  spimwu 
than  of  tliia  species.  The  leaves  are  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  those  of  the  Toko  but  are 
much  coarser,  and  only  made  use  of  by  the 
lower  orders.  Tlic  demand  for  them  is  very 
eat,  scarcely  a  single  ploughman,  cow-keeper 
'or  couly,  bHt  haa  Im  Jhapee  or  Chattah  made 
of  Chattah  Pat, 

Licuala  deniifida^  Martina.  It  grows  in 
Penung,  its  Miiluy  name  is  Plitss-iikortw.  Its 
«teuis  atTord  the  well-known  walking  stick,  the 
•*Pcnang  lawyer.**  These  are  prepared  by 
scraping  with  glass,  and  jwUshing,  each  stem 
is  well  scrape<l,  by  whicb  the  ejiidormus  is  alto- 
gether removed  ;  care  miwt  be  tJiken  not  to 
Uke  away  much  more,  as  the  inside  is  like  the 
BubgLonco  of  a  rattan.  It  is  on  thisacount  that 
the  amaller,  thinner  sticks  are  so  much  sought 
for,  and  ore  so  rare,  The  sticks  are  then 
straightened  by  fire.  No  other  pnx-ess  is  used. 
The  plant  seems  to  be  confined  witliiu  narrow 
googmphical  limits;  it  is  not  known,  asGrifiiths 
beUeved,al>imt  Malacca,  where  its  place  seem  to  , 
bestipplicd  by  the  following  closely  allied  8i»ecies. 
Marlins,  however,  states  ilistobelound  through- 
out the  Malayan  peninsula.  Griffiths  bad  an 
impression  that  under  this  species,  as  given  by 
MartJui,  two  distinct  palms  will  be  found;  for, 
tli'-'ii'-'h  flu'  dt^'-ription  by  Martiut*  agrew  well 
\\  imcns,  yet  the  ilraw- 

I  lis  the  |iarla  nearly  of 

<une  duc  as  in  L.   spinuda.  L.  puuiila, 
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Blnme,  appears  only  distil 
by  the  broader  equal  teeth  of 
intermediate  ones  of  which  are  tne 
being  described  as  sixteen  to  twcnt}M)ai 
broad,  and  six  to  eight  tootlied,  wUiltti 
innerim>stonesaresaid  to  beouly  aniudi 

Licuala  tjlahra^  Griffitha,  is  a  mil 
pahn,  the  trunk  being  from  three 
high  and  rather  more  slender 
preceding.  The  petiole,  the  ret«  and' 
arc  much  the  same  as  tboee  of  the  {<« 
It  grows  solitary  on  Goonong  Miring, a 
of  Mount  Ophir.  Flowers  in  Fefanmr 
Malayan  name  is  Plan  Goonoong.  Q 
first  met  with  this  species  on  Blount  Otil 
subse^iuently  receivtil  »pecimen»  from  la 
locality.  It  is  closely  allied  to  th«»  frrt 
(Penang  lawyer),  from  wliich  iml 
are  scarcely  distinguishable,  v\ 
broa4^1  sinuses  of  the  lobes,  nnd  their 
obtuse  points.  The  smooth  intitreoeii 
flowers,  however,  at  oncediatingiiLkli  ii  im 
that  species  and  L.  pumila  of  filume.  G 
wafl  not  aware  of  its  stem  being  naed  fa 
ing  stioks. 

Licuala  lontppes^  Griffiths,  grows 
8oUtary,in  dense  forests,  at  Ayer 
Goonoong  Miring,  and  Mount 
above  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  ffl 
tlie  Teuasserim  coast  in  forests  near 
the  south  of  Mergui.     It  llowera  n< 
year.     And  is  the  Plass  Hhattn  of  tW  J 
This,  judging  Irom  Sohultes'  J 

to    be  somewhat  allied  to    /  .    i 

quoted  by  Martitw  under  L.  spinoea. 

Licuala  trijihi/lla^  Griffiths,  is  a 
dwarf  palm,  the  whole  height  not  tit 
two  and  a  half  feet :  the  stem  being  abou 
or  four  inches  long.  It  grows  in  l^Ula 
dense  forests,  at  Ay  er  Punnus,  ( ^ 
stature  and  leaves  of  thi.4,  will 
tingnlsh  it.  In  thi'  teeth  of  tin  ..  ,;i 
appmaches  JL.  pumiia,  and  csjiiiallv  1 
gipes. 

LiviMona  a)HCt<ihili$^  GrLffith^  'm  I 
palm,  firty  or  sixty  feet  high.  'IViiak  I 
nr  armed  b^wards  tlie  base  witli  ihe  \mi 
sistenl  bases  of  the  petiole*.  It  la 
Mnlnccn,  is  solitary  in  the  Iitw  littonl  I 
lulnpted  to  ric4?  cultivation.  The  Tmsa^ 
lay  name,  is  Sardang. 

LirL^lutut   4iW*Mur,   Griffiths,  is  ll 
tWh-nty-Uvu   feet  high,  witli  a  BUtui 
annulated  trunk.    C^rown  round,    h 
plicated,  and  alno  conduplicato  along  i 
It  grows  in  Srmthem  China, 
Martins.     It  was  cultivatwl  in  ilw 
gsinlens  under  tlie  name  Livistonia  mS 
sitid  to  have  been  introdncod  from  th«! 
in  JM21. 

Chamccropu   martmtut^    Gnllith*. 
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feet    bigh,    irregularly    annulate,   of 
diametor.       Crown    lif*miftj)hcriciU, 
tliia.     Leares  Uiroo  feet  long.     PctioU-« 
and  a  buJf  or  tlirec  Icct  long,  unarmed, 
ilW   partly    twisted.     Spadices  tliree  or 
}C  loD^,  very  mucb  branched.  I'lirniahed 
(under  each  primary  branch)  with 
pcdaucle  about  a  toot  long.     Lower- 
itlie  one.  or  one  and  a  half  foot  long, 
Igcd  Si'mi-bifiiJ  at  tlie  apex,  the  third  or 
Eiipportis  u  ilowcr bearing  branch.  Sprkcj* 


Phft^niv  acaulijt.  Stem  none  In  plants  ten 
years  old  ;  at  this  age  when  in  tluwer.  tho 
whole  body  of  tho  plant,  including  infloreSL'cnec 
but  exclusively  of  the  foliage  is  of  an  ovale 
form,  and  not  exceeding  six  or  eight  inehca  in 
height  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Lentleta 
or  frDnds  pinnate  ;  from  two  or  fix  feet  long, 
leaves  nearly  opposite,  ratlier  remote  faaeiclc^; 
the  superior  ones  folded,  slender,  eiwiform,  and 
jb«.»ut  eighteen  inche.s  long ;  lower  ones  ftmaU, 
stniighl,  rigid,  and  ending   in  very  sharp  spi- 


nr  one  and  a  half  inch  long.  Ii  grows  at  nous  points.  Petinle«i  (Atijw)  ne:U'  the  base  iiat, 
in  the  valley  of  Nipal,  at  an  elevation  |  towaitls  the  ajiex  triangular,  sinootli,^ it  grows 
It  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  in  Kehar,  on  elevated    plains    on    the   north 


Newar  name,  Tnggti. 

>*  lh(tAj/rtt}a,  nrllRth?,  is  a  pnim  of 

height,    nine  or  ten  feet,  the  trunk 

»a  in  diameter  in  ihn  thickest  parLi, 

ir)|>si?nrely  annulate.     Under  tlie  crown, 

u  tliiok,  is  an  oblong  nvjiss  (two  feet 

I  »f  the  flnitencd  baaes  of  j>etioles 

,'*tiff  wootly  fibres.     The  leaves 

and  ft  half  feet  long.     Petiole 

long,  with  irrcgidar  denticulate 

jif  jws  in  the   Khasya  hills  :   on 

•c*  at  Moosai  and  ^fanilixi,  altitude  four 

»d    ft^^-l  ;    not    observed    in    flower   or 

Takill    Kemnon   altitude   8,1)00,   this 

is  clrwely    allietl    to  C.   Martiana  •    it 

-'"Tter,  stouter  stature,  the  petioles 

mut,  in  the  nature  of  the  rcte, 

vture  of  tho  leaves   which  is  more 


side  of  the  Ganges  on  a  clayey  soil.  Cluxa^ 
Nngpore.  liurmah  in  plains  between  the  valley 
of  HiM^krhiK>ng  and  Mngam.     tJunglee  Kliujur. 

P/urniv  ouseht/ana.  The  rete  consists  of  a 
few  rigid  fibres.  Leaves  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  long.  It  growa  in  Chota-Nagpore, 
according  to  Col.  Ousclcy,  and  according  to 
Major  Jenkins,  in  Assam, 

/Vtrtwi  u;  peUuntu  lata .  Alonoecious,  soboli- 
feroui^  generally  steniless.  Trunk,  if  any, 
rough.  Common  and  very  grcgarioiw  on 
open  ground  of  the  hilly  country  about  Coiu-- 
tfilluni,  Coonoor,  Neilglien-ies,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet  of  the  ventral  face. 

Pft<vn{x  fariniferuj  Roxb.  Trunk,  tlie 
little  it  has,  is  only  about  one,  or  at  most  two 


feet  high,  and  so  entirely  envelo|)cd    in    tlie 

sheaths  of  the  leaves  tliat  it  is  never  seen,  the 

PB  that  of  C.  humilis.     The  palnaceous   to-  ^  whole  api^arlng  like  a  large  round  I)u«ih.     It 

-.  however,  much  more  developed, and    gi'<)ws  in  dry  h:irren  parts  chiefly  of  tlie  siuidy 

s    are    bluish,    not    yellow.       Tho    laiula   at   a   small   distance  from    the  sea  near 

I    the  leaves  are  much  tlic  same,  ex-  |  Coi-inga.    Flowers  in  January,  February  ;  fruit 

neoondary  segments  ol   the  central  *  ripens    in    Mav.      Telinya   name    Chcltacita. 


^biuc^S  which  are  slialLow,  obtuse,  and  re 

ritchia  na,    is    a    small     palm, 
^  ling  two  or  three  feet  in  height, 

iy  tuiic<J,  and  generally  almast  steiu- 
'ITicTP  w  scarcely  any  rete,  hut  the  basoJi 
petioles  where  they  naturally  cover  each 
present  a  rust-coloured  wool.     It  grows  in 
ivbur  I'iLss,  and  generidly  in  the  low  arid 
iixnis    }iuri8   of    eastern    Allgh.'mistnn. 
ttame   Mairurry.      Not  obsen-etl    iu 
or  fniil.     It  is  the  only  palm  Grifiiths 
'ilK  in  tlmt  cvnantry,  and  is  of  exteualve 
i  *  v-'e,  &c. 
-  are  palms  of  the  East  In- 
.'  rn  [*urtt  of  Africa,  trees   and 
u*  raarke<l  with  the  scars  of  fallen 
1 1  with  the  picraistcnt   bases  of 
m  «mnc    cai»(N    stemles.-?.     The 
.  tho  piimolcs  Umjiir.     The 
r-tii  between  the    leaves,    tlio 
JUS    and    shetitiiing.     Flowci's 
Fruit  ctiiblc,  soil  and  reddish 
or  bfvwn* 
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C'ommon  on  all  the  hilly   country  between  tho 
Ganges  anJ  Cape  Comorin. 

PJuri}iv  Ft/hrstris^  Rnxb.,  wa  very  hand«nmc 
palm,  often,  when  uninjnred  by  extracting 
toddy,  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height. 
TiMmk  rough  from  tlie  peraistent  bases  of  the 
petioles.  Crown  about  hemispherical,  very 
large  and  thick.  Leaves  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long. 
Petioles  comprosaetl  only  towards  tlie  apex  ;  at 
the  base  bearing  a  few  channelled  triangular 
short  spines.  Pinnules  vorj'  numerous,  densely 
fascicled,  gbucous,  rigid,  ensifbrm,  eighteen 
inchcis  long,  one  inch  and  three  lines  wide, 
conduplicatc  at  the  base,  then  canaliculate, 
sulmlatcly  acumioated,  almost  spinous  |-H>inled 
four  ihiroim,  8omc  iutorinediatoly  spreading 
othcps  crossing  these  above  and  below  in  an 
ascending  diieclion.  Spadix  two  or  tlireo 
feet  long  ;  pedimcle  highly  compressed.  It  is 
common  aU  over  India,  all  soils  and  siiuatinns 
seeming  to  suit  equally  well.  It  flowers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  seat^on.  It  is  the 
common  pahn  of  India.  Bcng.  Khnjur,  Sausc 
Tshurjura,   Teling.  Pcddouta.     GrillltUa 
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^tnflbIe  tn  point  out  any  distinction  Lctxrpcn 
tliis  ami  P.  dncty libera,  the  true  Hate  palm. 
It  is  oonlineJ  cliictiy  to  the  lower  plaiiw.  It 
bepina  to  disappear  alxjut  20  luiies  Nortli-woat 


irre^larly  spreading,  hard,  brown, 
channelled,  ratlirr  lung  Hj)inos.  It 
the  Sunilcrbun-^,  where  il  fornw  a 
able     portion    of     the     injpenctrublo 


of  Biirdwan,  and  is  acart'oly  seen  in  Ihe  hilly  '  which   completely  cover   tJiat   cxt«; 


diatrictn  oriJehar,  where  almost  the  only  paltni* 
met  with  nre  Phoonix  acaiilia  and  Boraflsua  tia- 
belliiormis.  P.  dactylifera  is  cloflcly  allied  to 
P.  sylveslrbf,  and  with  P.  farinifcra,  ft)rms  a 
complete  transition  from  P.  flylveatris  to  P, 
acaiilid.  P.  Kylvc^tris  jnelda  Tari,  or  j<alm 
•wine  during  the  cold  .reason.  The  method  of 
cxrmcting  it  destroys  the  appearanct^  and  ferti- 
lity of  the  tree.  The  fruit  of  th<we  that  have 
been  cut  lor  drawing  ofl'  the  juice  being  very 
small.  The  unxle  of  extracting  lhl«  juice  is 
by  removing  the  lower  leave:*  and  thoir  sheaths 
and  cutting  a  notch  into  the  pith  of  the  tree 
near  tlie  top,  fi"om  thence  it  i&tues  and  \s  con- 
ducted by  a  8mall  channel  made  of  a  hit  of  the 
palmyra  tree  leaf,  into  a  pot  su-sponded  to  re- 
ceive it.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandrl  thia 
palm  juice  is  either  drunk  fresh  from  the  tree, 
or  boiled  down  into  supar,  or  fermented  (or 
diatillation,  when  it  frivo?*  out  a  large  portion  of 
anient  spirit.  Mfils  and  hawketa  are  made  of 
the  leiivea,  Tlie  Bengalees  call  this  tree  Klm- 
jnr.  Tliey  also  boil  the  juice  into  sujjar.  In 
tlio  whole  prttvince  of  IJeuLriU  alxjut  A.  D.  1842, 
fifteen  tlioa<;:md  niaunds,  or  about  five  ihoti- 
sand  ton.*)  vrna  made  annually.  At  (he  a^'c 
of  fi^n  seven  or  ten  years,  when  the  trunk 
of  tlie  tree;*  will  be  about  limr  feet  high,  tboy 
bcj^nn  to  yield  juioc^  and  continue  proiluctivc 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  It  is  ex- 
tracted during  tlxe  cold  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  Jantinry  and  February  ;  durinjr 
which  pcritKl,  each  tree  is  reckoned  to  yield 
frou4  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  pinis  of  juice,  which  averages  onr 
hundred  and  eighty  pintii ;  every  twelve  pint* 
or  pounds  is  boiled  down   to  one  of  ji^oor  or 


of  country.  Along  the  S»Iwecn, 
Amhowt  and  Moulmein,  Penang,  wbi 
known  by  the  name  DangM,  S.irwcritj 
Ilintuln;  Bengal,  Hintal.  Ilie  tri 
tiie  «tnnller  trees  sene  for  walkitig 
and  the  natives  have  an  idea  that 
out  of  the  way  of  any  person  harinir 
guiff.  The  lunger  ones  i*erve  for  mAcn  wl 
house's,  and  the  leaves  for  thatch,  Il  »' 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
aud  its  being  adapted  for  bank  weiiffy. 

Arecfi. — Spathc  1  or  2  c».»mpielc. 
monoecious  in  the  same  spadix,  one  U 
between  too  mascalinc.     St:iuieus  3, or 
nite.  Ovary  1  to  3  celled-ijvida  1.  fruil 
ceous   or  somewhat   like   a   berry, 
oblique,    one-aecded.       Albumen 
Embryo  near  the  base.     1'be  aroca  pali 
arboruai  trees  or  »Uruba,  often  unamtrd. 
ringed.  Leavta  pinnalely  divided,  seldctaj 
divided     or    bipinuate.       Sheath    coct 
sTrialcd.   Spadix,  axillary  panit-ulate  or] 
moscly  divided,    rarely    *inii»Ie,   often 
Flowers  ollen  distichous  or  nui;:ed  iu  ti 
witji    a    centrifugal    ex)«iii.sioti    or 
.\nllier5  liuc.ir.    I'ruit  cither  dru|H:«  nr 
the  former  ovale,  often  orange,  the  luitcr  j 
antl  of  bluish  colour. 

Artca  catechu, 

PoolfOOl,  AUAfL. 

UOild,  llR.V:i. 

This  is  thomoBtol 
The  male  flower*  are 
trunk  (»T*<»ws  ronarl... 
forty  to  fifty   feet   hij^U, 
twenty  luchea  iu  circuniferenc* 
in  every  ])art,  and  smooth.  On  tlic  Mab 


riiiang, 

Tutor'.'^fcti. 
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jopan,   and  four  of  gmr  yield    one    ol    good  nj^^  common  black  pepper  vine  ia  iwuaiiyi 
powder  sugar,  so  that  the  nvcr«-e  pitKluce  ot  |  yp  ^j^j^-,  ^^^^^  which  render*  it  more 
each  tree  is  about  sovcu  or  eight  |xnmds«f,  jj^^,  ^^^^^  ^1,^^,,  ^j^y  ^^^^.^      i,  j^  ., 
Wgar  annually.     jVnothcr  statement  presented  .  cultivated,   especially  to  the  . 

to  Griffitha  gives  Uie  avora^'e  pnxluce  of  each    it  attains  n  much  hirger  size    u 

tree  as  sixteen  pint**  iK.-r  <hy.  lour  .,(  wluch  wxli  ,  j^   ia   very  exleoaively   cultiviitwl    in  tsum 
yield    two    (lounds  of  tuolass^-s.  and  forty    of   t|,e  warmer  and  more  humid    porr     *■  ^-* 
moIa.'»e«  will  yield  twonty-fiTepoimdsofbrown    e^peeiallv   towards  the  sea,  near* 
fitignr.  Thi*  ditfcre7»('e  U  so  great,  that  be  coidd    ^  Lymes'  to  perfection.     If 
not  reconcile  then).  biiC  he  woa  inclined  to  give 
m«t  credit  to  tho  first. 

FhttnU'  i^ilwIoM,  GrilHths.  This  palm  forms 
verv  fle^nnt  iinfwnctrnble  mtl^.  Tnnik  twelve 
or  ftlWu  feet  Iit;„;h,  tbrt'C  aud  a  half  inchi^  iu 
dtauK.  Icr,  annulatr  nt  tin*  ]>a«p.  othonvlse  covev- 
wi  with  the  bn^wn,  rrtifornt',  armed  petioles. 

tvftt  ^'.racefully  spreading,  eight  or  ten  foot 
Petiole  coverc*!    with   scnrf,  brownish- 


lux  [iriantly   on   the  Ten;. 

the    l^traits   of  Malacca  tlui;) 

nut  is  nl)V)  much  more   imoMw! 

the  BuruK^f  luid  M  , 

Several  vuririit-*  wli 

among  the  Malays,  aiul  rncnt  {nirhap 

attention  a?*  those  of  tho  coc<unul. 

ArfCii  truimiiHi,  Roxb. — ill  lihriil.' 
iuff  out  oflflcti  at  the  base.     The  »l 


ut,  ilk  tho  tower  three  feet,    bearing  i  tu  seven  feet   bigh»  gre4;n,  distinctly  annoMi 
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p^gooa,  Kungiia,  UuniHupah,  ia  tlowcr 
tSicyear. 

liUYit  gmw8  in  the  AmlaiiVAU 
Bnchaunn  lUmilrnn  sfat^s  tJiat  it  h 
IIikI  to  A,  rriandra,  and  that  the 
1  '•  'f-nd  nt*  ilio  b<!toI-imt  by  die 
on  ttio  iflUnd. 
\  GritHlii. — Truuk  thirty  or 
'taclied  to  the  *iil  by  innu- 
tiLTxnu  nvit'*,  C>n"vv»  in  A^^iiii? 
hilU  up  tu  uii  clc^vatLou  of  ei^lit 
the  levol  of  the  sea,  afluct- 
Nani"  *»r  the  Inn;  in  Na;.'a, 


-.  -  in  ^  Aiftft  (hrl-sonu  grows  to  the  height  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  I'ect,  with  a  very  straight, 
simple  trunk,  oi'  about  two  inchoj  in  diameter. 
Aroca  graoilii,  iio.r6,,  is  the  Seaforihia  gra- 
cilis of  Murtiuii*  paiiu.  It  grow»  un  Uic  billa 
near  Sylhct,  (where  it  is  calJed  Gooa,  Supari 
and  liamgoa),  Chittagong  and  the  Eastern 
borJt^r  of  Uongal.  Ooolporah,  Assam,  where 
it  id  called  Girgon  ?  a\s*tj  nbi^ut  KiijoxU*  and 
NiM^^rew  in  Upper  -tWam,  where  it  fruita  ia 
January  ;  and  in  the  mountains  behiw  I>arje- 
B^hcJv  tiLTxnu  nvit**.    C>nivv»  ni  A^^un?  '  ling. 

Pni||S  hilU  up  tu  un  clc^vatLou  of  ei^lit        Areca  (luitidiat  Roxb.     Ita  stem  is  arundi- 

naceoiw   with   distinct  subclavate   lengthened 
juinw;   vary  in;:  in  hei;,d!t  from  one  and  a  half 
V  ;  by  itA  iiJoLs    to  three  or  four  feet,  [larts  latcdy  exposed  scurfy. 
i"t,  it  is   very    It  prows   in  Malacca  in  den^jc  forests,  at  Aycr 
lugh  aituaciuns  generally  on    Punnu?.  not  uucominon  ;  and  Pinung.  Malayan 
U  I  uiiine,  Pinang  lioorang  Paday.  Jt  also  occurs  ii» 

orcncles,  Gh.,  is  n  lof^y  ptthn.  Trmik  the  Kha^yah  ni<>uuL;ilns,  at  an  otuvation  of  4,000 
t  high.  Crown  dark-trreen,  ample.  ,  feet.  Moiisanii,  near  Churra  Piuijee  :  also 
nnoate,  petiolv  scnriy  piano-convex  ;  \  GrilHths  thinks  in  Assam.  It  is  closety  allied 
frht  or  nine  tbet  long,  four  or  four  and  '  to  A.  disticha,  but  \&  distinguishable  l>y  the 
iPAtl,  in  outline  inncec»(atc  acuminate,    more  branched  stoutor  spadix,  the  tclrastichous 

fruit,  Ha  lar^'er  size,  and  distinctly  mamniillate 
aprx.  The  atipna,  judgin;jf  from  one  abortive 
pi»tillum  is  nUo  0-lobed.  This  plant  varies  much 
in  size,  lioxburgh  deseribeii  tlie  branches  of  tlie 
spadix  aswoolly  :  his  drawin*;  also,  represent* 
the  peUils  aa  ariitc,  not  caspidato-ucuniinate. 
In  the  Assiiin  and  Khasyali  plant;*,  tlie  stem  and 
leaves  are  much  the  Hanio  as  in  A.  gracilis. 
The  spadieea  more  slender,  and  three  or  four 
times  branched. 

Arwa  paradojea.  Stem  slender,  five  to  seven 
feet  high,  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  annu- 
late, upwards  roughish  with  ferruginous  down. 
Crown  conwsting  of  six  or  ei^dit  leaves.  Dense 
forests  near  the  base  of  Goonoong  Miring, 
Mount  Ophir,  in  fruit  February  1^41.  The 
specimen  is  scarcely  dislin^piishable,  except  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  tlie  fruit  and  seeds, 
from  A.  distir.ha.  That  structure,  however,  ia 
■le  by  tetroMticbous,  not  dis-  |  so  different  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  its 
•  nee,  the  sepals,   number  of  j  constituting  a  nnv  genus. 


acca,  but  not  commonly.     It 
at  tlic  Outcb  tieiloiibt;  also 
Lulim.     Mabiyan  name,  Pinung 
ic  Mpeet  of  this   pnim   is  very 
that  of  A.  cjitechu,  the  size  being 
Iter,   the  crown    blackiah-green,  tlie 
and  at  a  d'wtance  having  a  trun- 
nce.      The  fruit  is  comidered  a 
kind  of  b<-tel-nut,  its  native  place 
it  may  be  Piuaaga  Calappai-ia  of 

Gr.     Stem?  ten  or  twelve  feet 

l«»  1^  inch  in  diameter,  distinctly 

VC4   eight  or   nine   feet   long ; 

tricose,  about   two   feet   long, 

iAining  rhesntit  colour.     Growing 

ine  of  the  dense  forest  near  Chiug, 

Its  "Malayan  name  is  Pinani?  Jirong, 

*--lv    aPk'd   to  A.  malaiana,  but  is  at 


the  orange,  not  sanguineous,  colour 

r/rtuina.  Gb.  An  elegant  palm,  eight 

feet  in  height,  having  the  ap[>caranco 

the  ppecGiJing.  St<*m  distinctly  annu- 

!  --carcelr  an   inch,  internmles 

■(-.  Crown  corapiiscil  of  five  to 

l^j^ttm^   ioave*.     lirows  in  forests,  at 

PBi^  luid  Khim,  Malacca,  whore  it  is 

pmmon.       Malayan     nnmc-t,    that   of 

f  P^tn.TT>;'   lltv.ron/;  of  Piming,  Kurdoo. 

"  di«tingui:«lutlitc  by  the 

I  -   imd  fruit  ;    its  nearest 

A.  diMtiuha  and  Oicksoui. 

.^grrrof  comprr.'i.Hiiiu    of  the 

li  &i«>  somewhat  in  »ize. 
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Areca  tujUlarut,  Griffitlis,  is  a  very  elegant 
palm.  Trunk  thirty  or  forty  feet  higli,  dis- 
tinctly annulate,  armefl,  sm-roimded  with  off- 
sets at  the  base.  Crown  dense  and  grace- 
ful. Spadix  of  the  fruit  having  branches 
one  or  two  feet  long,  pendulous,  purplish 
sanguineous,  with  an  articulated  a])pearance. 
It  grows  on  the  borders  of  paddy  swamps, 
in  ^lalarca  where  it  is  common.  Malayan  name, 
Nibong.  Also  in  forests  nt  Ijiincar  to  the 
South  of  Mergui.  The  tnink  of  tliis  palm  ia 
in  much  retniest  for  house  ih^l*.  Jack  says, 
that  tiiore  is  only  one  spathe,  and  that  Uie 
flower*  are  one  male  to  two  females,  but 
that  author  does  not  notice  any  oblirjuity  of 
tlie  fruit. 
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viiv^-t  Aon'ii/rt,  Griffitiis,  is  the  A.  Nilumg,    hcip-ht  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.     CToim 
frtc/.  /*ff/T/»,  /.  153,  f.  V.  It  ia  an  elegant  palm, 


tie. 


(luriy  or  lorty  icot  in  ncigni,  sondin^  off  otikcte 

at   the  haso.     A  tliird  species  of  the  section 

Enoplns,  witl)  the  habit    of  thie    species  but 

iinmller,  ia  common  on  the  cUfls  of  the  sea-shore 

n  little  tu  the  north  of  K(x>uduor,  near  Malooca. 

[tA  Malayan  name  is  Nibong  Paddy. 

Anea  Hthuruj,  as  a  name,  is  scarcely  tena- 

the  tme  Nihung  being  Areca    tigillaria, 

Tack,     A.  hnrrida  gmw?i  in  Malacca.  Common 

III    densely-W(Xjdcd    valleys    and    ravines,    at 

Chin^  and  on  wooded  liills,  at  Lnydang  Soobu- 

but  rare.     In  wixxls  at  the  baj»e  of  Battoo 

tak:ir.     Malayan  name  Hhya&i.     This  apeciea 

allied  t*^  A.  tic;illaria,  but  is  very  distinct   in 

10  epathes  and  fruit.     The  llowera  also  are 

meh  more  crowded^  and  generally  appear  to 

lave  the  usual  lUTangeraeiit,   viz.,  one   female 

between  two  male.     The  young  spadices  (from 

lie  contrast  in  colour  Iwtween  the  spathes  and 

leir  tfpinetf  and  the  wavine»i  and  adpreftsioaof 

ticsc)  have  the  appearance  of  tortoise  shell. 

Bentinfl-ia  codilajmttny  Griffiths,    Is  an   ele- 

^pint,   slender  pahii,   about   twenty   feet  high. 

The   trunk   is   about  an  inch  in  diameter.     It 

ows  in  tlie  mountains  of  Travancore  (Rcxr- 

'turffh  atui    y\'i'jfit.)     Flowers  in   June,   seeds 

ipon  eight  or  nine  months  aflerwardii.  Tctinga 

lome,  Oodda|»anna, 

aiftckia  tfecwoTn/tfotTfiia.    The  Rtem  is  slender 

two  to  fom"  feet  high,  aWiit  half  inch  in  diame- 

cr,  and  distinctly  annulate.     It  is  scarcely  dia- 

inguishablc  at  first  9ijj;ht  from  Areca  disticha, 

an<t  like  it  varies  much  in  the  size  and  shape  of 

tlte  pinnules. 

Arenga. — Flowers  monaecious,  generally  but 
always  in  different  s[>adices.  Stamens  in- 
lefinite.  Ovary  triiociUai*.  Berry  depressed 
tliree-cornereU  at  the  apex,  imperfectly 
thrce-6ccded.  Albumen  even.  Embryo  dorsal, 
le  species  of  Arenga  are  handsome  arboreous 
Inis  Howcring  only  once,  seldom  with  creep- 
ig  steins.  Trunk  ringed  towards  the  apex 
irrounded  by  tlie  scaly  bases  of  iJie  (wtiolcs. 
tves  pinnate  with  copious  black  rigid  fibres 
intermixed  with  the  i>eUu]e«,  Hoinetimea  prickly. 
~*inidi'3  linear  fa.'*ciculate  antl  in  .several  rows,  or 
•otitary  and  in  two  rows  with  auriculate  or 
iobed  b«se,  and  eroded,  truncate,  dentate  or 
bilnbod  apex,  lower  snrlace  white.  8pa<lix 
ding  ftendulous.  Spikes  pemlidous  often  iu 
»uudiua  (tiutigiatc)  like  the  tail  of  a  horse, 
iwers  l&rge.  Anthers  mHcronately  apiculatu. 
ics  green,  round  and  large.  Seed  (cohrring 
the  endocarp)  ol>en  borrie^l.  Juice  acid. 
ArffVjn  ^     .    ..      .     j^^^ 


is  a  handdotuo  poim,  reaching  to  the 
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sombre  a^port,     LusitcaI 
\vkV^^G,  twenty  feel  (or  more)  long,  sj 
outline  oblong  ovate.  Petiole  very   tttnul, 
nclled  at  tlie  bsise,  sprinkled  wiih  blackith 
grows  in  Malacca  province,  generally  r.ah 
but  luss  common  in  the  littoral  districts.  It : 
Anowe  of  the  Malays.     It  succeeds 
wcU  in  British  India,  flowerinia;  t!in->nrhflmi 
year.     This  is  one  of  tl»e  ImndsoineM  and  i 
useful   INIala^'un   palms.     It  iw  very 
cultivated  in  the  interior,  at  Malacca,  m ! 
trees   recalling    to    mind    the    form  c^j 
arches.     The  parts  chietly  eniplnyod  iar 
purposes  are  the  black   tibit-rf  forming  thoj 
the  juice  and  the  yoimg  albumen; 
are  twisted  into  ropes  and  cordage, 
for  its  power  of  resisting  wet ;  the  juice  it 
drank  as    toddy  or   made   into  sugar, 
appears   to  be  in  great  dem;uid.     The 
albumen  preserved    in    syrup  forms  ooe 
well-known  preserves  of  the  Straib*.  Mr. 
informed  GnfBtlut    that   trei's   that  hate 
after  the   ripening  of  the  whole  crop  of 
whioh  is  the  natural  course,  are  almust 
and  panicidarly   adapted   for  making 
siM>uts   or   channels   for  water,   and   tfanlj 
last  extremely  well  underground. 

Arciuja  «'«terAf)«^ii.  Griffiths.  Lcflveci 
line^u'-oblong  in  outline,  twenty  feel 
feet  ficro*<i  in  tlkC    broadest  part,  rete 
saccharifcra.  Grows  in  the  Malacca] 
Nanin;;,  Pinang ;  Malayan  names, 
rec  ol*Malacca;  theLangknp  of  Pcoaog.lte^ 
difference  from  A.  saccharifcra  is  in  tbe 
A.  obtusifoUa,  Bl.^  baa  the  pedolos 
with  marginal  aculei.     The  langkup  of  I 
may  be  distinct,  the  pinnae  being  sntalkr^ 
more  truncate,  the  branches  of  the  fruit 
spreading  short,  and  tlie  fruit  larger  auil 
oblong. 

Ar$nf/{t  n'if/fUiij  \a  a  monceci"  ; 
ingby  moans  of  suckers   deivs*;* 
stout,  as  thick  as  a  man's  tl  i  lily 

to  live  tcet  high,  rarely  < 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight  feci  in  Icngtl 
lower  naked  part  of  tlic  petiole  is  six  ui 
feel  long.  Dense  forests  on  bills  about 
batorc.  This  ttpeciea  approaches  in  tti 
rescencc  closely  to  A,  Wcsterchoutii. 
the  first  species  found  on  the  continent  oi 
India,  and  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  W'ighl. 

Leguster  major,  Jtutnpk.  |  Schunda-paima, 

This  genus  has  flowers  mona?dou«,  on 
nine  between  two  masculine.     StamcM 
nitc.    Berry  somewhat   dry,    nfita 
Albumen    ruminated.    Embryo    doniL' 
Cnryota  spccios  are  elegant  palmt  oAmi' 
frequenting  woody    mnonlains,    aiid 
but  once,  sometimes  pcrcnnioL    Trtttk 
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■■,  brgo,  rciifiilntrt!, 

oiUllng.  prniiiiJr»us.  Sjiikcs  pomUi- 
hftngin^  down  in  butuUcs  like  ilic 
ret.  Klowcns  feiuinino  willi  tlirot' 
fv  RtJUucinA.  Berries  subgloUise 
red,  juic<j  j»nur. 

wjvmj,  ift  a  lofly  nnd  elegant  palm. 
is  a  fnot  in  dinmotrr.  nnd  tliirty-Hve 
It  hiiKh,  with  (lUtinct  distant  annuli. 
.  ii  ntlior  thin,  conflicting  of  aevural 
gmi^fiilTv  rnrvod  hi-pinnntfi  Itavcd, 
e,  b<  'M  orlweut)'  feet  lung 

r   Iw  ■>!.     It  pTow-s  in  sandy 

ar.  ^  Rhrftle.)  On  hills  at  Cuvilii- 
toak  iuid  wild  manjco  trees,  at  Wla- 
,  where  it  ir  qaWcA  eviin-jinnnah, 
pirc  iu  Ben;^aud  AM>iini,  a  native 
QinuntainDiw  parts  ot'lndia,  flower- 
hot  and   rainy  season.     Tolinga, 
iLe    Dinaporo  name    Haiu- 
kljf'jur;  ^V)4tam  name»  Bura  flawaii. 
l>io  Hliiiuix   svlvtwtriii  when  allowed 
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tn  Mr.  I^wia.  It  was  intPfMlnrod  into  (lie  IVittmic 
(iunlou  in  181G  from  tho  iMauritjiw,  wheru  it 
rtowrrs  (luring  the  greater  part  of  x\\o  year. 
(IrilfiUift  found  no  di^tiiictioii  between  the 
Malacca  and  the  Botanic  Ganlen  ppecimena, 
the  former,  however,  were  not  observod  to  be 
i4olx>]iferous. 

Uantut  caryotoiflM,  a  palm  of  Chitta^ng, 
where  it  ia  called  Chilpntta  ur  Belputt;*,  {Rosrb,) 
Thia  U  a  very  elegant  palm  forming  Lliicker 
tufts  than  the  preceding,  hut  the  leaves  are 
rather  larger,  and  the  lower  ones  are  spreading ; 
tbo  petiole  id  much  the  same  as  that  of  tlic 
preceding.  It  gi-ow»  in  Ajaam,  Sub-IIiraa- 
iaya,  Darjeeling.  Cultivatwl  in  the  H.  C, 
B*»Uinic  (hardens,  ilowering  in  May  and  June. 

Hariua  nana^  is  a  small  erect  palm,  from 

thrtc  to  live  ft.  in  heiglu.  The  trunk  is  8lender» 

tiirowing  out  root-^  fium  the  base,  and  e<>verQd 

with   the  sheaths  of  the   leaves.     Grows   ia 

Jjowcr    ^Vasam,    in    woods     about    Gowhatty. 

Flower*  in  July   and   August.     Thia  g|iccica 

apitc^us  to  be  allied  to  Oraaia  rcgalis  Biunm, 

Enmphiii^  p.  85,    and  Orania  porphyrocarpa, 

toll  aizc  uimititilated,  are  two  of    Mart.jnilm,  p.  157.  It  ditTors  from  botli  in  the 

and    most    lisefui    pahun    of  ,  nnnibor  and  the  irregular  shape  of  the  pinnules, 

Ia   of  India.     This   tree  Ls   highly  j  the  crowded  llowcrs,  and  tliree  peUilled  females. 

ko  thL-  naiiviis  of  the  countries  where  i  In  the  shape  of  tlie  fruit  it  U  neaaiy  iutcr- 

,  mediate. 

I  jMiwroclatlxu  mjlvieGlin^  b  a  handsome  palm, 
about  forty  feet  in  height  with  Houicwhat  the 
habit  of  Cocos  nucifera.  Crown  subhcmii^pheri- 
ad,  dense.  Leaves  pinnate,  ample,  twelve  ti^ 
llftceu  feet  long,  spreatUng  in  every  direction, 
Grows  in  Malacca,  in  foresta  at  Gbing.  Mtdayan 
name,  KIhxjI. 

ZtiUicta  etfulin,  liemusat. 


i  plenty,  it  yieldj»  them,    <luriug  the 

,   an  immrn«?   quantity  of  Icwhly  or 

L     GrilHtliA  wiut  mfurmcd   tliat  the 

^11  yield  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 

|r«nly-fonr   hours.     The  pith  or  fari- 

irt  of  the  trunk  of  old  trees,  is  Ktid 

I  to  the  bcfft  ivigo  ;   the  natives  make 

and   boil  it   into    tluek   gruel ; 

a  gmt  part  of  the  diet  of  those 

<1  daring  a   famine,  they  suffered 

tho««  lr«e^  lasted.  GritlithB  believed 

nee   to   bo  highly  nutritious;   the 

ly  as  [iniatable  as  tltat  made  of  the 

the  Malay  countries. 

PofftiiMit  Griffiths,  is  a  very  large 
diameter  of  the  trunk  being  one  and 
Jcct.  The  leaves  are  very  Inrgc, 
eate,  very  unequal-Mdod,  coriuce- 
dry  romarkrthly  striato-plicate  ;  the 
scarcely  at  all  produced  ;  the  teeth 
very  obtuse.  Ii  gTuwson  the  Mish- 
iat  in  woods  about  Yen.  A  second 
ta  the  Mi^hmee  mountains,  with 
c«  of  an  *>range-yellow  colour. 
-koong'^  of  .Sikkim,  is  probably 

\t!  Ti,  is  a  very  elegant  palm, 

|r.  ■  L*  very  thick  compact  tnfts. 

Uvt!  to  fiiWn  feet  high,  and  four  or 
^  in  dijineter,  of  grt'cnish  colour  and 
'  .It  grows  about   Mnlat'ca 

ki...  .: — -  in  woody  places.     Malayan 
itlm^  Dottloor  of  Fenang,  according 
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Z.  runiphii.  Hall.  IH.  Asiai.  Rav.p,  14. 

Z.  wnltu'Imnn. 

Calnmiis  zaiacra,  Ho^rb.  F.  I.  3.  p.  773. 
This  is  a  tufted  short  stoniincd  palm.  r..envc« 
varying  in  sue,  in  marshy  shady  places  being 
18  to  20  feet  in  length.  This  .species  is  com- 
mon in  swampy  places  abo!it  Malacca,  the 
Tenasserim  Pi*ovinces,  as  well  as  in  Bui-mah. 
It  is  the  Salac-koombnr  of  Penang,  accorditig 
to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis,  Male  specimens  of  this 
species  exist  in  the  Botanic  Garden  Calcutta, 
but  no  female  plants. 

ZaUtctfi  affinis,  fuund  at  M.ilacca  near  Chine, 
where  it  i**  known  under  the  name  of  Salak 
baiool,  which  mcAns  the  true  Malak. 

Z(i  lacaa  jvcm  n<  ^i/i,  grows  i  n  forci^ts  about 
Kujf»o,  in  irpper  Assrtm.  Tlie  Mishmee  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  lower  ranges  of  hiUs  on  tl\e 
borders  of  Upper  A-Mam. 

ZftUtfrtt  mriri^ostachtftt^  grows  in  marshy, 
damp  and  exceedingly  shady  places  at  Ching 
near  Malacca.  It  is  the  Kungum  of  the  Malays 
of  that  place. 

Xnlorra  ifl/thrf3eens,  grows  in  Pcnang  wh< 
it  is  called  salak. 
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Znhteca  conferta,  Hourwhcs  in  very 
wet  places  in  tlie  ^eai  I'orrats  of  MiilaccA,  oa 
at  Cliing  and  Katnwri,  where  they  are  iouin:!  in 
Howcr  Olid  tVuit  during  nuist  part  of  the  year. 
It  'in  the  AiMVin-kotnlwr  of  IVnaii^,  and  the 
Aiuiiu-pjiialt  ot*  the  Malaya  of  Malacca. 

Stitjug  hmujii, 
Mt^lvoxvlon  snffo,  C.  Kontn^^  An.  liM.  !!)?>, 

M.  Iwvw.  Mttrl.  l\iim,  p.  215,  (Kxd.  syu,  Rmuph 
at  Uitxlt, 

»S»i?ap  riunphii,  ffm-f,  Kar,  ?.  281. 

The  ai-ipearancc  of  these  pnliiu*  is  somewhat 
peculiar  and  not  like  tliat  of  the  Coeiw  nuci- 
fcra  nrrocoannt.  This  tree  is  called  Rnmhiya, 
it  is  cultivated  al>mit  Malacca,  generally  on  the 
edges  of  rice  swamps.  It  is  very  common 
ahfjut  Rnmbiya^  Itetwcen  Afalaoca  and  Aycr 
Punniw,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  It  ap- 
pears to  differ  ftcnsihly  from  S.  leeris,  of  Or  .Jack, 
in  the  pairs  of  flowcns  consisting  of  a  male  and 
a  hormaphrodito,  in  the  size  and  oxscrtion  of 
the  flowers,  the  coadunate  ovaria,  and  the  com- 
pai*atively  long  style.  It  appears  to  differ  from 
S,  Rumphii,  of  Professor  von  Martius,  chiefly 
in  the  gpadices  being  smooth,  and  in  tlie  teeth 
of  the  calyx  ;  but  taking  tlie  phrase  **  spadici- 
bus  Iwviba?"  in  what  appears  trt  have  been  the 


:aagcia« 
iliHiiiJ 
he  dini 


seeoni 

ol'  the  last-mentiooed  geaua,  tn  which 
proachcs,  as  also  ihe  sucutHiding  thjDUjHl  \ 
glabrc-scens  and  Z.  secnnda.  A  pimmj 
is  secreted  from  wounds  in  tJxe  ^pcfUx 
ajMfoics.  it  grows  in  Wi>ods  along  the  Mq 
of  the  islands  of  theMergni  ArchtpdiM 

Oiiatnotaijun  harincefoliM,  a  palm  of  | 
CO.  bmught  by  GriititUa  from  a  plv« 
Ivussan.  under  llie  wxme  aC  RoUag 

CaJamosfpjun  vrhritjfr^  is  a 
of  a  gericnil  glaucous  lint.  The 
the  atem,  iuetudiiig  tlie  sheath,  ui  «^| 
six  linea.  It  gn)ws  at  Malacca  audi 
Malayan  name  of  Iu.>tang  dotiam*  i 

CitUtrniis  atstnnfUitj  is  a  p:i]m  Wtd)  | 
erect  or  decumhcut  atom,  foriuiug  fhkk 
tuJta.  J 

Calamus  mttrvoMrpwi^  grows  neATV 
parah,  one  of  the  Bmitea  dtxjara. 

CaliUntuf  schizosjHtt Uti jty  Gruws  ia  ihit 
gya  Hills,  also  Durjceling,,       • 

Calamtts  arOortsc^nSt  ia  a  verr  • 
palui,  in  some  casc«  slolonifuroos.  It, 
in  l*c^u  fn>m  whence  the  male  •  '  '  -^ 
taincti  hv  the  lie  v.  Dr.  Carey. 


n to  the  Honorable  Onnpauy's  boLiiiic|i 
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general  acceptation  in  wluch  it  was  employed,  j 

it  may  be  the  S.  Kumphii  of  Willdcnow,  and  '  Cn'^^'i^t^  "»  l^^l^r  aud 

niurae.  liumphiu/  figure  of  Sagas,  (Hb.  Arab., ,  '^  »  """^^y  handsome  and 

1,  t.  17r)  quoted  by  all  authors  oa  S.  Humphii, 

gives  a  ve-ry  fair  idea  of  this  species.    S.  Rum- 

phii,    petioles   apadiciba*que    armatls,  floribua 

exsertis  mas(!ulo  et  fcpmineo,  dentilcus  ca!ypi=i. 

ovatis  acutis,  ataminibua  florls  fo^minei  anan- 

therii,  fructu  deprcsso  globoso. 

SfUfiut  Lrvig^  lUmiph,  grows  in  Sumatra  and 
Malacca,  IV,  Jnck,  In  habit  aud  character 
this  tree  recedes  considenibjy  from  the  true 
Pahna?.  Its  [iropagation  by  rtdical  shoots  exact- 
ly in  the  rumc  manner  aa  the  common  cultivat- 
ed plantain,  is  i>enuliar,  and  is  not  obsorve<l  in 
the  true  palms.  TJie  terminal  inflore«ceucc, 
and  ileath  of  the  tree  after  frnctidcation,  ia 
another  pccidianty.  It  is  allied  to  fJalamus  by 
it»  rctriworscly  imbricated  fruit.  This  species 
of  aogo  is  abundant  in  m;my  parta  of  Sunkatra 
and  at  Malacca,  ami  ia  employed  in  tlic  prcpa-  I  allied  to  C.  acltixospatttus  tUaa  any  <itbtf< 

ration  of  sago  for  food.     Con.-^iderahlc  quanti-    *"   **""   ^ *"    "'  *'  ' "      *     " 

ties  are  made  at  the  Poggy  Islands,  lying  off 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  where,  in  fact,  it 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitJinLs.  The 
sa^  of  i^tak  ia  remarkably   line,  and  is  also. 


called  C 
IS  a 

distinguwhed   by  its  erect 
almoat  black  apines,  and  tho  K . 
white  underneath,  long  and  {>en 
the   male  gpadices   with  the  pnmarj 
armed,     (irifliiths   was  inclined  to 
Roxburgh's  C.  oroctas,  had  the  whi 
under  surface  of  the  pinnules  iKtcn 
in  hia  dcacription.     it  ia    cIoAcly 
longisetoa. 

C.  xclpionum^  Mart.,  is  the  well  luknva 

The  plant  does  not  appear  to  occur  abqi 
lacca  itself,  and  Griffiths  was  ininmiedll 
canca  arc  imjxjrted  chiefly  froin  Siakv^ 
opjwsitc  coaat  of  8uma»ra. 

Cfthiiini*  itnmtiUt,  lilumOt  ia  a 
marked  apccics,  cspeciiilly  by  its 
inflorescence :   it  ap]>cars    to  bo 


m  the  forests  of  Malacca,  M  about  ^ 
T<»ngtdl.  It«  Malayan  naiacs  Rofianff ' 
Uodak. 

Calamria  JhrffUum,  ig  allied  to  C,  oi 
between  which  and   C.  longUetua  it  m 


GrilRths   believed,  the  produce  of  this  species,  i  present  be  placed.     It   ia  also  cii«df  1 

' '       '    0.  schiaospathns,  which  may  fwobably  hi 
of  the  same  section.  j 

Calamwx  ea-ilU  ia  a  rery  »1end«r  ccvcM 
stem  without  sheaths  being  only  oM 
tliickness  of  a  gnoM)  qnill,  with  thf  m 
three  and  a  half  to  four  lini»  in  iTbM 
Grows  at  Malacca,  Ckwnong  Ladang.  Ui 


At  the  Moliiccas  the  spinous  sort  ia  considered 
8U[torior  to  this,  but  ho  was  doubtful  whether 
it  exists  in  Sumatra.  For  making  the  sa;^o, 
llie  tree  must  be  cut  before    fruetilication  com- 

"1.  a-^  it  then  becomes  hju-d  and  dry. 

/.u*irtio.T»«,  jippcars  to  be  inter- 

i{.  1)    Calmus8.'iipi9    and  Zalacca, 

Taring  the  habit  of  llic  ft>rmcr,  ilio  Inllorcacencc  !  nau^o^  l^inng  (iooaoong, 
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roylrimia  w  a  imia!!  elc^nt  species, 
ipeaetraMo  bmhoj.  It  \s  t)ic  only 
k(  extenrU  913  Car  north  an  U)  come 
'"''''■'  ■>»•'-•  Selianinfioro  antl  Dhoon 
>  tlDDser,  moisler  parta  of 
■■^  4M   iMi;i:i   Dboon.  chiefly  towarda 


BoIJ  in  every  city  of  the  colder  regions  of 
die  world  ;  where  they  are  ever  heheld  with 
unabated  curiiteity.  The  cordage  and  rigjnng 
of  the  shijifl,  and  thick  mattings  ascd  on  stair- 
cases are  spun  and  woven  iVnnj  the  husk  of  the 
coeoanut,  and  many  arlieles  of  I'nrni'ure  oro 
fXlreuiity  of  the  Talley,  a»  at  Kur-  |  made  from  the  woods  of  palrus.     Toyc*  and  orna- 

menteiare  made  from  the  kernels  of  the  vegetable 
ivory  palm  ol'. S.America.  The  alearic  candles  so 
well  known,  are  ci>mjn»cd  of  the  fatty  aultstanco 
extraoied  from  the  tul  palra  and  the  cocoannt. 
The  sago  which  miniatfra  so  powerfully  to  the 
recovery  of  the  sick,  and  which  is  seen  in  such 
Varied  guise  on  our  tables,  ia  the  pitli  of  palms 
that  flour ij*h  in  many  tropical  rec^ionn.  Every- 
where we  meet  witli  numerous  prochicts  of  palms, 
eiiher  in  a  raw  state  or  turned  hy  the  in^nuity 
of  man  to  some  useful  pur[>o8C  ;  and  miljiona  of 
people  who  never  saw  a  palm  arc  bcnefitied  by 
the  productaof  these  useful  tree*.  But  if  tliia  be 
felt  in  remote  rcfrioas  of  thir  cold  north,  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  America  and 
Australia,  wlierc  these  ele;^ant  member*  of  the 
ve;^ctjilile  kingdom  tlourwh  in  all  their  native 
splendour,  the  inhahitiintfl  derive  liom  tJiem 
many  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  liut- 
xu-ics  of  life,  and  (Xime  more  or  h»ss  in  contact 
(5.  In  the  »umo  locality  the  |  with  them  in  uhuont  every  action  of  daily  life, 
;  Harina  caryototdca,  and  Cai-yota  ;  In  one  re.iHou,  the  do^or  of  the  house  ia  made  of 


JiaxiturtfhU,  ffTowa  in  Bcn)^  and 

,  tlmvcTs  during  the  rains, 

eold  season.    "San.*crit, 

iit» ;  iieiigul,  Bel,  or  Siinchi-bet.**    C. 

lii,  in  (C.  Rotan^r  of  Roxb.)     Its  nio^t 

ictions  frmn  ifie  Soondee-het,   (C 

w)  arc  in  the  size  and  colour,  of 

it,  which  in  the  latter  has  hn.)Qd  brownish 

'■*   to  look  cheis|Uore4l  MTth    brown, 

md  the  hranche*  too,  are  different. 

•'■■■M>,  Boxhurgh,  b    a   beautiful 

when  divested  of  the  sheaOis 

1  rlraned.it  is  not  thicker  than 

jnd  "f  the  colour  of  the  com- 

'wcrinq  time,  the  rainy  ac:i5on, 

ra  Bengal  as  at  8ylhct ;  Assam, 

Ls  kii'iwn  a^  the  '*  Bet**  pn-jK-r. 

iMj*  Ut^unjwitlir^  ^rows  in  Khasya  hills, 

\\  Na*>f:on;;,  in  flower  and  fruit. 


rrved. 
i«9  fta$ciculatui.    Stems  rather  slender, 
▼try  Umir  :  tjhcnlhs  at  Hrst  covered  witli 

afterward?   ami>'ilier  and  ^reen, 

L»prea'iiiJ:j  fi^trunif  tkit  ■.piiu-s,  sohuiry 

«eric«.     (ip'W.-i  in  lim^'id  (common 

tta  in  banil>io  jiinglc^),  alxo  at  Cut^ 

iny  other  places  ;  U'>xhur;.'-h  wiys 

daw  it  to  the  s*inihwftnl  of  (iiinjani. 

rra-bet  of  tliu  Ben;^'a|ocs  and  grows 

icV    biLshy   tufts.     This   Hjieci*^   ia 

uj«hed   frotu  all  tlie  others  by  it*i 

thr   direction   of  the   pitmulos   (in 

r^..  f   ^   -.T,!  nvi.lie?  lo  Zahcca),  and 

ltd  kecl#.    The  male 

..,  ..  ii...idor  than  in  any  other 

niw  acipiaintcd  with,  ami  in  the 

..  ••[  tiiu  hracteuies  it  appears   to   bo 

»  rpmcili$,  l<a  native  of  the  fnrests  of 
im«»,  whrn^  Koximrgh  found  it  climbinj^ 
(o  a  jj'rrnt  extent,  and   in 
i"  May.  Tliit'  species  is  un-  I 
i-i .  wIku  divi'HtCf]  ol'the  sheaths 
id  dry,    Hcarccly  tXA  thick  as  a 
(|Tiiil,     in    texture    firm    and    clastic,  I 
»i'h  ji  smooth   straw-coloured  cnist  ;i3  ' 
rattan.     Gro^vi  at    Chittai^'ftng, 
iot  ofthehindots  of  that  district.  ! 
ipical  climates   of  »S)tithern   Asia,  i 
ivmd*i  of  hdnnthi  which   form  the 
Archijielogod,    products  of  pubns   are  ' 
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the  split  stems  of  the  Pasluuba  palm  (Iriartea 
cxorrhiza),  and  in  another  the  thickly  matted 
leaves  of  the  eocoanut  and  palmyra  serve  ns  a 
door  for  the  gardens  and  parterres.  Tlie  har- 
poon for  cJitching  the  cow-lish,  i?  fornu^l  of  the 
black  wood  of  the  Pashiuba  barriguda  (Iriartea 
ventricaaa.)  The  people  eat  the  fruits  tJie  pro- 
duce of  many  of  this  tribe  of  trees,  and  in  the 
palm-wine  and  arrack  from  the  various  palms, 
they  enjoy  palatable,  refreshing,  and  stiintilat- 
ing  drinks.  At  least  4Kt  fKdni  trees  arc  now 
known,  whilst  at  Linna-uV  death  only  lo  species 
were  known.  In  Ceylon  there  ivre  fifteen  apecica, 
viz. : — 

AnKA,      4  1    Cftlumud.    B  (   Corjrphii,    l    (  rr»,^  i 

Curynta.   I  |     (t«.nuwu5.    1  ,    Pluriilx,     3    1  »-«»■•  * 

The  dale  is  cultivated  in  BclucliisUin  and 
S<>utht;m  Artjrhanistan  up  to  4,500  feet,  and 
a  dwarf  palm  Chama.'rop8  ritchicana  of  Crif- 
flths,  tK^rhajM  identical  with  the  Chanue- 
rops  humilld  of  Eiuope,  occura  ubundunt- 
ly  ia  many  places,  but  with  a  somewhat  lcK:al 
distribution.  A  8iK»<.'ie8  of  Chama:fn)|»s  is  very 
L'KiBely  allied  to,  if  not  idcnlicid  with  V.  mar- 
tiana  of  Nepal,  ascends  to  8,000  feet  in 
the  wcslcni  Himala)'Ji,  where  it  is  anniuilly 
covered  with  snow  :  it  is  not  Ibund  in  Sikkiin, 
but  an  allied  8j>ecie8  occurs  in  Aflghanistan, 
culled  P.  ritchcana.  The  dwarf  pahu  of 
Sjuilicrn  Eurojto  is  a  fourth  species.  There 
are  upwards  of  twenty  kinds  of  jialm  in  the 
Khassya  dwtrict,  including  rhaniaTops,  thrcr- 
species  of  Areua,  two   of  Wallichi*,  Ait^^ 
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[b  2,618   feet  abuvc  the  sea.    It" 
twenty-five      miles    north    of     tl 
slation  of  Goriattutn,  with  a  drii 
whole    way   from   liience.     A« 
occnsional     instances   hoTe    given 
name,  which  the  general  »tatuiic«| 
among   Rurnpeans   and   n&tiret, 
would  rectify  : — 

Rmif/e  vf  Thermomtier  at  IhlmaiMir 
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FALUANAIR.  ^H^^^^V  PALBONB. 

Caryota,  tliree  of  Phienix,  Fleetooomia,  Licuala 

and  many  species  of  Calamua.     Bcnidea  these 

there  are  several   kinds  of  Pandanns,  and   the 

C'yoas  pcctiaata.     Palnw  of  the   Kha^aya  hilU 

amount  to  fuiirteon,  of  which   the  Chaiua*ro|« 

and  Arenga  are  tlie  only  genera  not  Iburid  in 

Sikkini.  A  apociea  of  Calamus,  is  Oie  "  llenoul'* 

of  llie  Lepcha,     The  fruit  of  all  the  Calami 

ore  eaten   by   the  Lepcha  am!    the   stenii)  of 

largor  species  ai'o  applieil  to  various  economic 

purjiosej*.  One  species,    climbs  lo^y  trew*,  and 

extends  some  40  yards  through  the  fore-^t:  (j.50O 

feet  ia  the  upper  limit  of  jhiluis  in  the  Sikkim 

Himalaya,  and  one  S]>ocicH  alone  attains  j*o  great 

an  elevation.  Four  other  Calami  range  between 

l,00t>  and  0,000  feet  on  the  outer  hill.-*,  flome  of 

which  are  found 40 mile^  distant  from  the  plains. 

Among   the   other    pulniij   of  Sikkiiu   is    tlio 

"  Simonjj;*' — a  specie*  of  Caryota,  which  \s  rare, 
and  ascends  to  nearly  0,<,H)0  I'eet,  In  the  Old 
Testament,  llie  palm-tree  is  first  mentioned  a« 

tlie  tamar,  in  Ex.  xv,  27  hut  afterwards  fre- 
quently, Pflulm  xcli,  12,  1^  and  14  says  the 
righteous  shaU^ilom-ish  like  a  palm  tree,  and  in 
Canticles  vii,  and  7,  the  erect  and  slemler  form 
of  woman  U  compared  to  llie  palm ;  how 
frame<l,  O  niy  Inve,  for  deliglilji !  Lo,  thy 
stature  is  like  a  palm-tree,  and  thy  bosom  like 
clustei-s  of  dates.  In  ihe  temple  of  Solomon 
were  pilasters  made  in  the  ibrm  of  palm-treea. 
A  branch  of  a  palm  was  a  signal  of  victory, 
and  was  carried  belure  con»[ueiMrs  in  the  tri- 
tuu])hH.  Alla>4iou  in  made  to  thi:^  in  Kcvela- 
tinns  vii,  1^  and  in  this  view  tliey  were  Ijorne 
before  Christ  in  his  way  to  Jt-rusalem,  00  iu 
John  xii,  lli. —  BurioiCs  ^iUjtlutiujf  Co  MeccttJi^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  175;  PowelCs  //««(/-/«)<><■,  Fo/. 
J,  /».  5I:i  ;  Nartwuji  OriJptfCs  Pulmfujf  Bri- 
tish JCtvit  Jnd'ut^  Rtkvh.  Ft.  Iiufica  ;  i^ffiitau  on 
palms  I  J/ooker^  Ilim,  JoHru,,  I V.  ii.  yj-^j.  2G7, 
i^80-81  ;  *Sr/i«/ir  lu  Jam^noiiS  IC-fiHhutyh  J-'hi- 
lo$opf\icnl  Jonnml ;  Mr.  II.  Itithinsou^  in  Cal, 
Cat.  Ej'^  nf  lH»i2;  l'«i</(  Ihrtits  fuhHrlninus 
CalfuttanxU:  ItoijU^  III.  Hiiin».  IitUun»f;  Hirtl- 
woiji/\n    Btunlnty  I*tinludx ;     Ho'jy's     VeytUibU 

Kiit'p/om,  and    possibly   ironi   oiJicr   oils  aW 

i»ALMA  BKAVA.  Nibong,  Ta^la  of  Min-   i^g  them  with  nitric  or  nitrous  ockU 
doro.   used  hy  the  wild  tribes  of  Mindoro  to   cte»  ia  given  in  Unmdes  Manual  of 
form. their  bows  ami  point  tlieir  arrows 
PALMACllKI^TI. 


— ScM.f  Herm, 

PALM  BOOKS.    The  books  nod  1 
leaves  employed  for  writing  on  iq    Ai 
made  from    the    leave*    of  the  Talipq 
Corypha    und>raculifera,  obo  from  iW 
Tiireet,  or  TaUier  of  the  Ik-ng:!  - 
lifKvfj.^    and   from    the   Icavw  ui 
palm.     All  the  Biu-man  liooks  :ii 
leaf  of  a  species  of  corypha,     !• 
that  arc  Issuetl  from  the  Burm.-r    .    ^ 
written  on  ytrij*?  of  pidmym  l^liuj 
used  in  Soutlu-rn  India  Ibr  so! 
for  tlio  accounts  of  shop-ki 
of  Collectors  ajid  village    a 
of  the   loaf  of  the  pvOlmyra.      j 
Tamil  people,  is  llie  dried  paUuyi 
pared  liir  writing  on  with  a  ntyle. — , 
PALM-CAT,  Paradosurua  tvptw, 
PAIJIKTTO,  see  Chama^ro^^  rii    ' 

PALM-HOLT,  Dur.  Palm  wwd* 
wood. 

PALMINK,  may  be  prepared  fr 


Ca«torni|  pilm, 
Kit'Wiii>  i-t'iiittiwnts 


Sr.K- 

IIA. 


Jnmk. 

Ta  ttgn  ii-Tangan« 


Tao. 


The  Ca-jtor  oil  plant,  i«  callcfi  Palma  Chri^ti, 
Christ's  palm,  hoeausc  where  the  true  [»ulms 
are  not  timnd,  it  is  carried  on  I'idm  Sundays. 


Vol,  xi,  p.  12t>7,  and  is8ui>[- 
stance  which  was  about  a.,  i 
the  ane  of  railway  carriagcA  m  ui 
whetlicr  as  regurdj*  its  "rij^in,  the 
making  it,  the  abundance  of  tJ»e 
in  India,  \u  corwistcnrc  and  chi 
deserves  aitentiou.     The  nitric 
Shore  ka  tcznb  is  usiKilIy  olitjun< 


PALMA   INDICA  MAJUU,  iUm.  Syu-  of  nitre,  Shora,  Hind.,  witlj  sulphuric 

cos  nu  'frrn,  A.  Cocoii-nut  jiiilm.  hue  ka  tezab  ;  of  which  two  nmtri 

PA  I  '■;.  in  tat.   13*  1:^'  long.,  7^**  |  pmiK.rtions  are  employed.       When 

'in  'itic,  a  large  town  on  an  open  '  nitric  acid  in  made  tu  act  U|«.iu  cnAurJ 

went  vi  Chittoor.      The  duk  biuigiUow  I  euuvcrtud  iuUi  a  aohJ  wax-lIkc 
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much  more  rapid^  result 
fil  tlu'  Zoitonn  ku  ttl  of  the 
13    -  iicated  with   nitrate  of 

bu  OS  noiicii  tJiat  castor  oil 

f  one  ol'  iKc^  drying  uiLs  which  la  sua- 
of  this  species  of  BoIicUficatioii.  On 
litrotts  :icid  to  castor  oil  a  yellow 
it  first  furnie<l,  and  the  tiuic  retjuired 
idification  varies  with  the  quantity  oi* 
jed ;  wheu  about  a  iwetitietli  part 
used,  it  jolidities  in  ueveii  or  eight 
Bd  this  or  somewhat  le.«LS,  »  the  bei^t 
li'  too  aiUi-h  acid  be  lused,  a  lliird 
instance,  or  a  halt*,  the  temperature 
or  140°;  efl'erveacenoe  eiwucsiand 
o[)aqu(\  and  instead  ot'indurat 


hen  thii*  is  kept  for  3omc  inontki  it 
1^  acquires  a  rc^inouD  appearance  and 
almost  vitreous  fracture.     A  large 
tie  tnde  niight  he  had  iti  Palniiuc 
the  cheap  oiU  of  Southern  Asia, 
jtdty    of  transporting    which   is    well 
~  le  *amc  eU'ect   \»  produced  on  this 
olive  oil  by  adding  the  nitrate  of 

tRA8  POINT,  a  projecting  headland 
:i  side  of  the  Hay  of  Bengal. 
Mauul.     Butataa  pauicu- 


TREE  WOODS,  the  Htemsor  trtmfc.i 
of  pfilnw,    ohtjiined    fi-orn    the    Kast   and  W'crst 
Indies*,  and  imported  to  a  small  ejtu-nt  into  i5ri- 
tain  fur  luiicy  use.     Tho  pjiliim  furiiif!!)  a  great 
variety  it\'  woods,  black,  bruwu,  prickly  bitMvii, 
and  H(xjcklcd.     J^iotiee*  of  the  palm  woods  will 
be    found    under    the    names    of    their   res- 
poctivo   trees,   the  principal  of  which  aro   thu 
Areca  catechu ;  Uorasaua  fluhellilbruiis ;   spe- 
cies  of  Calamus  ;  Cocos   nucilera ;    specieis   of 
Corypha,  many  products  of  wliidi— their  woods 
leaver   and  Ti-uiLh — are  largely  used  in  Indin. 
The  palm   woods  are,  however,  sparingly  em- 
ployed  in    England  lor  cabinet  and  mart|uelry 
work  and  sometimes  lor  billiard  ones  which  are 
considered  to  sUiiid  remarkably  well ;   they  are 
id.     Piilmine  thus  obtained  is]  also  turned  into  snulf  boxes,  iScc.     The  smaller 
when  purified  hy  aolutiun  in   boil- j  kinds  ai'e  imported  under  the   names  of  Part; 
t  it  is  white,  ui'  a  waxy  fracture  and  i  ridge    cannn    (called    alfto  Chinese  or  fishing 
temj>vrHiure  of  about  150°,  for  its   canes^  Penang  canes  from  the  island  of  that 

name,  togctlier  with  mni\G  other  small  fiahns 
which  are  tised  for  walking  sticks,  the  roota 
serving  to  fonu  the  knobs  oi  handles.  The 
knobs  of  these  sticks  exhibit  irregular  dots  tkime- 
ihing  like  the  scales  of  snakes,  these  arise  from 
the  small  root;^  proceeding  from  the  principal 
stem  ;  which  latter  shows  dotted  fibres  at  each 
end  of  the  stick,  aiwJ  streaks  lUong  the  side  of 
the  same.  The  twisted  fialni  sticks,  arc  the 
centnil  stems  or  midribs  ol'  the  date  palm  : 
tbey  arc  twisted  when  green,  and  stretched 
with  heavy  weights  until  they  are  thorouglily 
dry :  they  are  im]K.irttid  from  the  Nca(>ulitan 
coast  but  arc  cousidei-ed  to  be  protlucetl  in 
Egypt.  The  sliells  of  the  coc*)a-nut  and  co- 
quilla-nut,  and  the  kernels  of  the  areca  or 
belel-nut,  and  those  of  the  conxtos  or  ivory-nut 
have  likewise  their  uses  in  English  work^mps. 
Hut,  only  two  or  ilu-ee  varieties  of  the  several 
hundred  species  are  imported  into  (jreat  Britain 
from  the  East  antl  West  Indies.  They  arc 
ollowwh  colour,  and  warcely  any  par-  !  known  in  England  by  tlic  names,  palm,  palmetto 
•;  and  becomes  rancid  on  being  kept  I  P^biiy^b  ii»d  nutmeg,  leopard,  and  i/orcupiue 
ijth  of  lime.  It  is  chietlv  "iscd  im  ^*'***»<i»  &c.,  from  their  iiincied  resemblances; 
or  Uic  manufacture  of  to'ilct  soap,  |  ''*'r,  when  they  are  cut  hurizontally,  they  exbi- 
rfumerv  ;  ahw  in  medicine  and  sur-  ]  *•"■  ^^'^^  *'^*'  *•»*?  *'P»cp,  and  when  obliquely,  the 
?  AJrican  palm  oil  of  commerce,  st»  I  markings  assimilate  to  the  quills  of  il»e  ix>rcu- 
nrted  into  Enghmd  for  tlie  manufac-  '  pin^-  '^^'^  trunks  of  palms  are  not  considered 
rice*'  patent  stearic  candles  is  the  I  ^y  physiological  bouinists  to  be  true  wood,  they 
'  thi)*  Elaia  guineensis ;  linn.,  a  na-  '  "re  all  endngenes,  and  all  grow  from  within, 
rioa.  Another  si»ficics,  E.  melano-  |  and  are  always  soi^  and  spongy  in  the  centre, 
^i*(4».,  is  n  native  of  America  :  both  ]  *^u<  "^e  gradually  hiirder  towards  the  outside  : 
ighi  be  pn^fitablv  introducetl  into  ^  tl»'-7  ^«  ""^  possess  the  medullary  rays  of  the 
biCocw  butYra«*ea,  andCrn-us   nuci-    im'ppr    wih»ds,    but  only  the    vertical    fibres, 

Inolm  oils.— <!^«i«in;  i/cC«//orA*«  which  are  held  together  by  a  much  softer  aub- 
ietioHftnt.  stance  like  pith  or  cement,  so  that  the  horiron- 

«  l*.rin'  »q.[.!ieil  to  the  pilgrims  tal  section  is  always  dotted,  by  which  they  may 
[  fn»in  the  ^tall'  of  the  date  "iHilm  ^'-'  readily  disungmshed  from  all  true  w.joda. 
«acb  hr^iviht  buck.  ^''^   colour-t   and   liardness   of  the   two  parts 

SAK.  w^T  uuxde  from  the  aap  of  Jiff*^**  very  materially. 
Get  J3ffg«rr.  Sugar.  The  Ar^a  cutecha,  or  bctcl-uut  palui,  ifl  re- 


Fh. 


Gku. 

It. 


Acoeito  do  palnm, 
Paiiurii  yoniK', 
'I'b&U  nium. 


Sp. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


ft  &tty  sulfstance,  obtained  from  the 

veml   species  of    pidms,  as    well  as 

of  the  Elaisguineensis,  growing  on  the 

5t  of  Africa.  It  has  the  consistence  of 
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PALM  TREE  WOODS. 

markably  perpeadicular,  it  grog's  ti)  the  height 
of  about  30  feet,  und  rarely  exceeds  4  or  Sin 
diameter,  it  bcara  a  small  tvii\  of  leaves,  and 
the  fruit  ia  in  chistcra  like  grapes.  The  betel- 
nut  ia  chewetl  along  with  quick-lime  and  the 
Icai'ofthc  piper  hctel,  iu  the  manner  of  tobacco. 
The  general  colour  of  the  wood  ia  a  hght  yel- 
low brown,  tlie  tibrcs  arc  large,  liard,  and  uiily 
a  few  ahadea  darker  than  the  comentitiouft 
portions. 

The  CoMS  nueiferaj  or  cocoanut  palm,  flour- 
ishes tlie  heat  in  sandy  spot<i  near  the  acaheuch, 
nnd  sometimes  grows  to  90  feet  in  height  and 
3  feet  in  diameter,  hut  is  generally  leas  ;  it  ia 
rarely  quite  straight  or  perpendicular,  and  has 
1)1*03(1  pendant  leaves  fn^m  12  to  14  feet  long, 
iu  the  midst  of  which  is  a  sort  of  cahhage, 
which,  as  well  as  the  fruity  the  cocoanut,  ia 
eat«n :  the  husk  of  the  nut  supplies  the  n»atcrial 
for  coir  rope  and  nrntUag,  No  part  of  this 
interesting  tree  ia  without  its  grateful  service 
to  tlie  native  of  the  tj-opic,  tlie  leaves  are  used 
for  making  baskets,  mats,  and  the  covering  of 
his  dwelling  ;  he  al«i>  obtains  irom  this  tree, 
oU,  sugar,  palm- wine  and  arrack,  and  although 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  soft  and  stringy 
the  lower  supplies  a  useful  wood,  the  fibres 
of  which  are  of  chesniit  .brown,  and  several 
shades  darker  than  the  intermediate  substance; 
the  wood  is  cini)loyed  for  joists,  ti-oughs  for 
water,  and  many  purjxjses  of  general  carpentry. 
The  yUi>ei'e  jtalm^  Caryota  nrens,  wood  is 
much  darker  than  cither  of  the  precc^ling  ;  the 
fibres  nre  nearly  black  and  quite  Btrai;:ht,  aud 
the  cement  is  of  a  dark  brown,  hul  in  other 
varieties  with  these  black  fibres,  the  softer  part 
is  very  light-coloured  and  so  friable  that  it  may 
be  picked  out  with  the  fingers  ;  at  tlie  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  they  use  the  fibres  of  some  of  the 
palms  as  nails  for  joinery  work. 

i*almftni  wooi',  or  that  of  Borassus  flabelli- 
formis,  is  largely  used  in  Ceylon  and  the  Easi- 
em  parts  of  the  Peniostila  r)f  India,  for  the 
construction  of  fiat  rjofe,  the  joists  of  which 
GODfflSt  of  two  slabs,  the  third  or  fuurth  pivrt  of 

te  tree,  bolted  together  by  their  flat  sides  so 
_  to  constitute  elliptical  ratlers.  They  are 
covered  lirst  with  flat  tiles,  and  then  witli  a 
white   concrete    called  chunam,    consisting  of 

lell  lime,  yolks  of  eggs,  and  jaggery  (sugar,) 

tcfltcu  U'getlier  witli  water  in  which  the  husks 
of  cocojinuts  have  been  steeped. 

The  PielifjfoU  thcCocos  giiiancmua  of  Jamaica, 
&c..  a  palm  growing  40  i'eet  high,  and  of  small 
diameter,  is  said  to  be  very  elafilic,  and  fit  for 
bows  and  rammers.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  smaller  kinds  are  importwl  into  Great 
Hrituin  under  the  names  of  Partridge  canes 
(coJiod  also  Cliinese  or  fishing  cauos,)  Pe- 
naag  canes  from  the  island  of  that  name, 
lugutlwr   with  toum  otlier   nuaU  palms  whldi 
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are  used  for  walking  sticks,  the 
to  furm  the  knobs  or   handles.     The 
these   sticks   exhibit   irregrular  dots 
like  the  scales  nf  snakes.  lh«fl« 
small  roots  proceeding  from  that 
which  latter  shows  dotted  fibres' 
the    stick,  and   streaks   along  the . 
same.     The  twisted  palra  sticks  ore 
stems  or    midribs    of  the  date  ^iii< 
twisted  when  green,  and   atreiohed  . 
weights  until    they  are  thoroiighly 
are  imp*)rted  from  the  NeupoUtun 
considered    to    be    produced  in    E^ 

sheila  of  the  cocoanut  and    ootjmli 

the  kernels  of  the  areca  or  hetel-nut,  an 
of  the  corosos  or  ivorv-mit,  have  likeivii 
uses  iu  English  workalitip-t. — ^Symondjj 
i/oltl.  See  Pahnvra  and  Porcupiue 
PAUI  WliNK,  or  Toddy. 


Nem. 
KuUoo, 


Turi,  Ssodi,  Xiinaii,  Hs^m. 

Tuwiik,  Jat.,  Maiay. 

The  ferTuent4?d  sap  of  several  «pcci< 
Of  those  in  the  E.  Indies,  the  chief  i 
An-ngft  saccharifera.  I  ViMio»  Ductfi 
Boriw.«us  rtiibelUformis.  I  PhuenixdACl 
Cftrjota  ur'>ns.  j        „        »j\\ 

When  first  drawn,  palm-wine  is 
but  in  a  short  time  psuscs  on  to 
acetous  fermentation,  and  in  th^e  st 
are  distilled,  sugars  are  made  or  vinc_. 
In  the  prevailing  dialects   of  the  E. 
spirit  is  called  arrack,  it  is  the  cha  , 
nese,  the  sagwire  of  the  Philippines 
of  Manilla  and  Mindoro,  and  the  tt 
and  the  Moluccas,    the  «ip    of  th« 
verted  by  distillation  or  fermentatioa- 
or    vinegar.     When    the    s|>aTliei 
bearing  palmyra  trees  appear, 
oHmbing    to   the    top  of    the 

spathcs  tightly  with  tlionp^  to  pi 

iher  expansion  and  thoroughly  bruisca  t 
bryo  flowers  williin  to  faciUuite  liie  ciil 
juice.     For    several  succcvd; 

operation  of  crushing  is  rcpisa 

a  thin  slice  ia  takeu  ofi'  the  end 
to  fncilitate  the   exit  of  the  sap 
hurxting  the  spathe,     AUiiut  the  inu, 
eight  day,  the  sap  begins   to  cxudt,; 
tixldy-drawei-  again  trims  this  tnini 
aud  inserts  its  extremity  into  an 
collect  the  juice.     Th«»e  vessels 
morning  aud  evening  and  the  fjalr»< 
tinuc  for  tour  or  five  months  to  pour 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  lour  quartA 
once    in  every  tlireo    years, 
timitt«Kl   and    the  fruit  hi    peri 
without  whicii  the  uutivca 
would  piuc  and  dio-     The  tree 
part  of  the  season,   yields  a  pretty 
tity  of  toddy    or    palm  winp,     Tli 
drank    fr&di  druwa    from    the  tins 
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kind  of  Rymp  caUod  jiig5ery, 
tor   (listillHtion.     1'Ir*  jmlin 
llic  «!iile  tree  ['ha-ntx  sylvcatris,  U  ob- 
w!  !•■.   tioCohing  the  tree.     The  palm  winea 
I  n»iiter>,  orcording  to  the  trees  from 
p.  u..  J  arc  ohtaiacd. 

Flalviifra  wine. 


AajLiL 

TalifBhft. 

Singh. 

].p  UlHD. 

r»nniiiig-kull<>0, 

Ta«. 

Hnen. 

PuttntvUwidi, 

» 

Maut. 

Tftli-kulkio, 

litt. 

Cnrifotit  vrrns. 

MfcHE.  1  Kittul, 

SlXOH. 

CtfT'W-wt*'  l/v*-. 

Ar. 

Sftriktla, 

Sax^. 

B»?fo. 

Te(i);u, 

Taw. 

HlXD. 

Trn-knin. 

Tki.. 

Maut. 

Nuri-kjuiitn, 

n 

Maijcal. 

KoMwri  kulloo, 

M 

liprii 


Willi  datf  jHtliii. 

Hixn.  I  EoU-hiim  paniuiy,     Tah. 
Saws.  |  Eoto.  Tw„ 

wine  19  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxbc,  40, 
i,   7,  tuid  it  sconiA  to  be  the  same  ss 
drink  o(  Lwiuli  v,  11,  and  xxir,  9. 
name  ifi  Siker,   the  Sikera   of 
from   which  .'U!<!mincly  comcfi  ihe 
in  of  the  Roiniins,  iill  the  piilin-wines 
i  imcctUh  taste,   tlum^^h  according  to 
in    Hebrew,    any    int<ixicaling   litjnor 
nbtaincd  from  grain,  the  juice  of 
rj,  date*  or  any  other  fruit. 
rw  \    nlio  called  Tadmor,  a  city  huilt 
i  in  the  desert,  to  the  S.  E.  of 
ru.     V  wra-emiug  the  origin  of  Palmyra, 
celebrated  by  the  actioua  of  Zenobia, 
pita)   it   wail,   and   by   the  reported 
of  'H»  existing  remains,  little  ctr- 
n.     We  read   in  Kings,  i,  9  and 
that  Solomon   built  **  Tadmor  in 
and  Jo8epiius  assures  us  that 
i  waj*  subsequently  known  under 
of  Palmyra,   by  the   Greeks   and 
i  one  iinii  the  «ame  plucc.     It  haa 
cred  its  original   appellation,  being 
tn  the  wiituiering  Arabs  under  that  of 
or    Tttdmoor.     Notwitlwtjindtng   this 
fr'nn   i'  w<^TP  idle  to  attribute  an  earlier 
'  ruins  of  palmyra,  tlian 
tijv    t.-utltiishment  of  the    Greeks    in 
The  firftt  mention  of  it  in  Roman  hi*- 
uader  Mark  ^Vnthony  (see  Appian,  De 
»iL  lib.  5),  at  which  time  it  appuars  the 
t5  were  noted    for  their  riches  and 
erce  with  ih»*  eastern  nations.    Tlio 
n  which  Plin  •  its  situation,  as 

i  with  it"  ]'i'  trance, is singu- 

^a»rcct.     1 !  inyni  is  remarkable 

^•rrr^ui  ..f  ;  I,  tbo   richness  of  it<* 

streauirt.     It  ia  encora- 
.V  :i  \-ttat  dcsiTt  of  sand, 
-  it  fn>m  the   rest  of 
>.  ...-.  ii  4..*-  ... ., .ivrt  maintaiued  its  in- 
T*»^e  between  the  two  great  empires  of 
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Rome  and  Parthia,  whose  constAnt  endeavour 
it  is,  during  their  ware,  to  bring  it  over  to 
their  respective  intereata.  It  is  distant  337 
miles  from  Seleticia  on  the  Tigris,  203  to  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast,  and  1 7*5  from  Uamaa- 
cus.  He  describes  the  first  view  of  the  ruins 
as  ainguhu-ly  romantic,  and  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  great  extent,  hut,  on  closer  in- 
spection, not  answering  to  their  first  impres- 
sions. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Harckhardt, 
who  travelled  in  lylO.  The  entire  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  when  seen  at  a  ceruiin  distance,  is 
infinitely  more  (Striking  tlian  tJiose  of  Ralbec ; 
but  there  is  not  any  one  ft[X)t  so  imposing  as 
the  interior  view  of  the  temple  of  Balbec.  The 
temple  oft-he  sun  at  Tadmor  is  upon  a  grander 
scale  thau  that  of  Baibec,  but  it  is  choked  with 
Arab  houses,  which  axlmit  only  a  view  of  the 
building  in  detail.  The  architecture  ol' Balbec 
is  richer  than  iJiat  of  Tadmor.  From  the  time  of 
Solomon  till  after  the  captivity  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Valerian  by  the  Pcraans  but  little  is 
kjiown  of  it.  It  rose  to  the  highest  opulence  and 
splendour  under  Odonatus,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  Eupliratos  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  its  chiei'interest  is  connected  with  the 
wife  ofOdenatus,  Zeuobia  queen  of  the  east. 
The  increasing  power  attracted  the  notice  and 
jealousy  of  AureUan  who  having  defeated  her 
in  two  pitohod  buttles,  laid  siege  to  Palmyra. 
Sxm  alter  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  Palmy- 
renes  rcvoltt'd  against  tlie  emperor,  who  in 
cousequence  entirely  dcsiroyc<l  the  city,  and 
put  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  death. 
He  aflerwards  restored  the  tcmjJc  of  the  Hun, 
and  gave  pennission  to  the  remnants  of  tiie 
Palmyrenca  to  rc-build  and  inhabit  their  city. 
The  pile  of  building  on  the  left  is  the  temple  of 
tlie  Sun,  consisting  of  an  inunense  court,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  spread  over  a  epaoo  of  220 
yards.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stately  wail, 
adorned  with  pilasiera  within  and  without. 
Two  rows  of  marble  columns,  of  which  about 
sixty  remain  entire,  formed  a  colonnade  within 
the  court,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Arab 
huts.  Ihe  great  colonnade  which  forms  the 
principal  feature  in  the  drawing,  extends  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  probably  waa 
the  main  street  in  the  city,  from  which  others 
branched  out  laterally  ;  it  was  entered  by  an 
archway,  and  tcrmiimU?d  by  a  lai-ge  building, 
of  which  iho  portico  alone  remains.  Innumer- 
able columns  and  ruins  of  temples,  are  scatter^ 
cd  over  tho  plain.  Its  peculiar  interest  is  not 
continwl  merely  to  architectural  details,  but  to 
its  po.Hition  in  the  deeert,  and  its  utter  loneUneas. 
I»rd  Lindpay  says  "an  awful  stillnes?, — a  life- 
lt'»«ue5S  per\'adi-s  the  ruinn, — they  stand  aa, 
lonely  and  wlent  a«  wlu*n  Uie  last  of  the  PaU 
mvrenes  dei>arted  and  left  the  city  of  Zeuobia 
to  silence  and  decay." 
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rALuritJL 


1»ALMYKA. 
[ioui'>  Tttn,  An. 

Tur,  hrK. 

F«n-l'*avrd  llonwsii;,  Exo. 

•J"«l :  Tur  Icii  jhiir,      Mixn. 

Lat. 


P«nmtoo  :if  ihc  Singhaltw^.  U  t! 
fruit  oi'  the  [>iiliiivrii  tree,  tlriiK!  : 
^mokctl  in  tlu*ir  hoiute:^.  ni^ 
9oup  or  in  curry,  llii?  cenlr- 
imd  (*ixniiiy,  cimtuining  a  I 
inttr-nnixod  T^itli  the  under  : 
therte  |iarl8  ure  Juitl  out  to  attract  for  ti 
man,  hares  and  wild  hog.    The  palmj 
ttf  Tiuut'VcJly   form    u    diDtiurtiTe 
the  scenory  of  the  prtn'inco.     And 
looking  as  is  Oie  pnliuyra,  Uiore  u 
Indian  forests   ao  thnn)u;shlv  lUL'fu) 
young  root  is  as  cdihlo  and  iiutritio 
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l/jntir,  Malay. 

Atujtmm    Karim^winu, 

MAr.iur. 

TnU,  )*\xs. 

1**1111111  lUAi-Dnit  I'am. 

Tolti  rljHllti,  Tki, 

This  tree  ia  vpry;thiuidant,especiiilly  in»andy 
tracts  near  llip  neii.  iu  wixxl  ia  uaetl  chieHy 
for  rurter3.  joliLs  aiid  rt^uprrii,  when  of  >rtKKlage 
the  timber  is  very  valiuible  for  this  ]jur|«.i8c. 
tJie  trunk  is  !*jjlit  into  4  for  rafttra,  into  8  for 
rcappiH,  thojw  arc  dressed  ^rilh  an  adze.  Those  of 
ihe flatTiia  pnlinyrus  are ianious,  and  >vcre  largely 

imported  in  fiirmer  times.  From  the  structure  [  ^^  •  '^"^'^  ^^  leavw*  are  nianufaeturcd 
of  Iho  fibres,  it  siihw  easily  in  tlie  direction  of  (»cauiifuj  baakel-work  of  every  d 
Its  Jenifthv  but  supf»ortii  a  greater  cross  strain  j  J^^*^^»  ^^**»  umbrellas,  aieves  iha 
t)mn  any  other  wo.>d  :  iron  naiU,  liowever,  rust 
rapidly  in  it.  The  fruit  and  the  fusiform  niota 
of  th*»  young  trees  are  used  in  llie  Northern  C'ir- 
eaj-s  HA  an  article  of  ftxxl  by  ibe  jworer  c1;ik-h*». 
The  leaves  are  u«ved  for  thatching  and  coarse 
fibre.  Jaggery  and  toddy  are  extracted  fitmi 
the  tree,  the  former  is  extensively  u-ted  in  the 
nmnufaeture  of  sugar  in  Vixianajfrum  and  I  "lanntaetured  an  excellent  rordag«i 
Itajabniundry.  Very  neat  baskets  of  ])ahnyra  '  ^'-'''  ^^  ^^^'^  trunk  supplies  the  natl 
leaf  are  manufaeturerl  ui  Tinnevolly.  St>me  I  f^u»"able  wood  fur  building  purpoeoa, 
clean  but  brittle  fibrw*  were  exhibited  at  the  '  J^*  ^*i  leave*,  i?  their  ordinary  ftri] 
Madras  Kxhibilion  of  18o5,  bv  llie  Tinnevellv. 
Madura  and  Travanciire  Ijovh]  Tonnnittces  and 
well  tivistetl  ro\jv  accompanied  most  of  tho 
Baniplcs,  but  the  material  is  Raid  to  he  stiff', 
brittle,  and  liable  tu  rot  when  wet.  Its 
chief  «se«  are  tl)r  pceurlng  thatch  and  tving 
bamlwxw,  in  building' native  huis.  The  palmyra 
Ireo  is  to  be  seen  in  alni(«t  all  parts  of  India, 
and  occasionally  an  i'lxr  iis  l\0°  X,  lat.  It  i*, 
next  to  Caryota  urciis,  the  largest  palm  on  the 
Madras  coast,  and  it  seems  to  thrive  ef]ual]y 
well  in  all  soils  and  situatioi^.  The  (^eeds 
when  young  :ire  eaten  by  tlie  natives,  being 
jelly-like  and  palatable.  The  tree,  during 
the  fir*t  part  of  the  season,  yields  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  U)ddy  (palm-wine).  This  is 
either  drank  fresh  drawn  from  the  tree,  or 
boded  down  into  a  eoarso  kind  of  syrup 
n!.!iv.l  jaggery,  or  it  is  ferraenled  lor  distil- 
The   wood,  near  the   circumference  of 


buckets,  and  the  most  la^^ting  »u 
papruaed  by  the  natives.  The  jujo 
«ant  nutritious  drink  ;  and  from  it  i 
an  excellent  sugar,  and  superior  sv 
The  Irnir-  when  roasted  is  a  whol 
the  pulp  is,  in  hot  weather,  a  moat 
freshment.     From    llie  fibre  of  the 


huge  n>n  oi'  the  old  tree,  when  oov 
sheep-skin,  forms  au  excellent  dm 
sands  ol  i>eople  subsist  on  th«  prod 
paint ;  a  considerable  jxirtion  of  the 
the  pHJvinco  is  derived  from  the  tax  i 
no  small  ix)rtion  of  the  time  and  tl 
of  the  Magistrates  are  wasted  upon  c| 
and  disputes  of  which  itia  amo«tfruiC 
There  are  aUiut  five  milliuiL'}  of 
bearing  tax,  and  the  sum  thua 
(.iovernment  grants  ia  one  lac  and 
Ku]>ccs,  or  about  i>ne  Rupee  per  tK 
Proprietorship  in  palmyras  oonn 
claasea,  viz.,  1.  The  ryot  who  ia 
trees  and  tbc  land  upon  which  they 
The  palmyra-climber  who  holds  a 
trees  growing  on  the  land  of  another, 
climber  who  holds  a  puttali  for  trcfl 
on  land  belonging  to  (ri>vpmment,  ly 
but  capable  of  being  cultivated  ;  ao< 


old  trees,  is  very  hoid,  black,  heavy  and  diu-a-  '  ^'^  ^^lo  hold  puttolis  for  trees  oo 


ble.  The  drit^,  prepred,  leaves  are  univer 
sally  a*ed  for  writing  ujwn  willi  an  iron  style. 
They  are  also  employed  for  thatching  hoiises, 
for  making  small  boskets,  mats,  &e.,  and  soiiie 
aU>  are  I'ormed  inl4i  laryc  fans.  The  fibres  of 
llie  leaves  are  employed  on  the  Madras  side  for 
making  twine  and  small  rofw.  They  are  about 
two  feel  in  length,  strong,  wiry,  and  not  unlike 
fhoic  of  the  Rsparlo  of  Spain.  Near  the  base 
of  the  loaves  is  a  fine  down,  which  is  used  for 
Kii  "i  |uids  through,  and  also  for  jitoppinp 

b  m  wounds.     The  Palmyra  wood,  or 

^•ttfuu^iwic  wooii,  is  from  the  palmyra  tree.    The 

3iS  P 


ing  to  Government,  but  which 
valed,    such    as    road-side*,  &c, 
diverse    pi-oprietcT^hip,    from  the 
which   tiie  lax   is  assessed,  oOenti 
excess  of  the  land  tax,  and   frum  tlii 
of  inspecting    and  aj^essing  the   tax 
three  years,   the  proprietors  arc  su] 
considerable   inconvenience,  and   the 
and   his  assistants  to  yery  much 
palmyra  is  of  two  sorts,  the  male 
juice  only,  and   the   female   whic£ 
and  fruit,  and   for  doing   which 
it  ia   taxed  exactly  double  th« 
3iS 


riurth  of  the  population  of  Oicse  people  comujcucfU  IohuUIi?  iu  the  Slrnita, 

of  Oylon  are  3upp«]rted  I  they   not  only  collccU'd    HsU-tnaws    llicre    but 

hire  of  this  tree.  i  also    from    distani    localities,    and    Bombay, 


thief: 

one 


Ceylon,  Mudnis,  BoiipU,  Tenaa^erim    and  ino6t 

of  the  Malnyan  island*  contribute  to  the  annual 

supply*  which  is  bought  up  by  Chinese  dealers 

at  Penan^,  Malacca,   and   Singnjiore,   and  re- 

||u  |H.'niiutabIe,  Palliccoiuvfl  Tad  or   exi)orti?d  to  Cliina.    Siuce    IH4^,    Mr.  W.  T. 

HKvni,  which  la  the  Moror  chief  of  Lewis.  iVasistant  Ktaidtnt  Cuunscllor  of  Pinaiij^. 

iKTadtnor  from  i\&  date  trees.     In    made  some  very  successful  attenipu  to  improve 

.-I   __   -.._     i_  .1  _    .  ,!_._  . »  -.__    ^jjg  proihiclion  of  iainghiae  in  Prince  of  Wales' 

Island. — Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B(n- 
fjttl^  p,  445, 

PALOLO,  the  name  given  to  Balti,  by  the 
Dard  race.     See  l3a]ti,  Bolor,  India. 

PALO  MARIA,  Calophvllnm  inophyllum. 
PA  Long.  The  Pa-long,  Pa-ou  or  Ziv-baing 
tribe  are  partially  subject  to,  and  located  to  the 
east  of.  ibe  Mo-Meit  (Mung  Myit,  Monng-m-ri) 
beyond  the  Ka-ren-ni,  and  along  the  Chinese 
frontier,  a*  far  as  the  latitude  of  Ba-mo  (Mati^ 
mo.)      They   are   civilized    and    remarkably 
indu>itriou3,  being  good  carpenters,  dyers  and 
blacksmiths.     Their  dhas  or  swordB  are  exclu- 
iwed   od   food  by  the  poorer  clatvea.  |  sively  uaed  in  and  around  Bamo.   The  Chinese 
(s  are  iwefi  for  tliatchinp,  and  from  the  i  wlu)  cjirry  on  the  trade  betwetn  Yun-nan  and 
-at  bttokcts  are  made.     Jag-  >  Biinnali.    by    Ba-mo,    describe    tlie    route,  M 
.  niid   trtldy   are  made  from  '  pniwing  across   a   range  of  hilht  inhabited  by 
nietimes  called  nutmeg-  '  Ka-Kliycng  and  Paiong,    and    then  entering  ft 
fruit,  of  the  -iize  of  an    Shan  country,  the   Ko-pyi-tloung  of  the  Buf^ 


ti  iM  ft  Sanscrit  word  corrupted,  and 
f  etyUK-ldgy  of  Solomon*  ciry  of  tlu'  de- 
tor.  The  p.  by  the  retrenchment  of  a 
tritical  point,  becomes  t ;  and  the  (I) 
|H.'rmutabIe,  Pal  becomes  Tad  or 
m,  which  \b  the  Moror  chief  of 
admor  from  i\&  date  trees.  In 
lal  nr  tar,  is  the  '  date-tree  ;'  nior 
In  Britiiih  India  there  are 
city  of  palms'  ( TaliKx^r)  and 
'  in  Hydrftb:id,  on  tlie  Indus, 
.  ;■■  from  the  plucewhence  they 
—  J'rHneut'M  Criflon  M.  K,  J,  H.  ; 
A.  I'Littttf  p,  30  ;  MasoH  ;  Rohinmni 
VoU  ii,  pp.  242,  :^">2-:)r,4 :  Tod's  \ 
o/-  i,  p.  07.     See  i^emitic  races. 

WOOD,  is   the  trunk  of  the 

iM  flabollifnnni*,  which  i.«i  large- 
Ion  and  Sfnjthi»rn  India  fur  rafters, 
and  other   building  purpose.^. 
and  ihe  fu«iforui  nwtn  of  the  young 


grows  in  clusters.  But  the  trees 
the  toddy  or  palm  wine  lue  drawn, 
|ar  fruit.  The  Hbrcs  of  the  ftctiolca  of 
b  (Pjiimyra  nar)  are  emj^loyed  on  the 
idft  for  nmking  twine  and  suudl  rope. 
ttbout  two  feet  in  length  are  strong 
for  wood. —  HimmoniTt  Didionanf, 
ign,  Olav,  Punatn,  Porcupine  wood. 
YRA  CLIMBKIC,  Eso.   Aiuibas  scan- 


UD,  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Gun- 
MOff&te.  grows  cotton. 
«-?  HtKP.  The  starchy  extract  <rf'  root 

of  Tinoepora   cordifolia.  J/iVm,  the 
rliich  ii  macerated,  and  the  polution 
d  to  dryness. — Sitttmotui's  Diet. 
DE  CA5IPECHE.  8p.     Lc^wood. 

DEL   BRASILLO   ftURlLLO.   Sr. 


DE  VACA,  Sp.  The  Cow-tree. 
DHEKI  :  ite  Po-Iu-Sha  of  Hwcu- 
Uiy  be  identified  with  Paio-dheri,  or 
It  of  Pali,  which  is  situated  on  a  dheri, 
md  of  ruins."  the  remains  of  some 
m. — CunnintjhamU  Aneu^it  Geog,  of 
.51. 

GPONG  IK.A-N,  or  ari-ari-ikan  of 
(va,  lorv-pa  of  tlie  Chinese,  appears 
fmned  an  article  of  exportation  from 
Am  af  th«  Indian  Archipelago  as  early 
)cctue  mited  by  the  Chinese.  When 
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mans.     The  Pa-long  inhabit  the  valley  souths 
ejist  of  Ba-uio,  beyond  the  first  mountain  range. 
They  approximate  to  tlie  Shans,  of  whom  they 
arc  pn^bably  an  offshoot,   Uiey    wear   the  same 
dress  and  are  buddhist,  but  they  have  affinities 
with  the  Kha-khy-eng,     The  Po-long  seems  to 
resemble  the  Auamesc,  in   some   respects.     A 
nice  of  the  same  name  (Panong),  but  to  which 
the  Siamese  apply  tlie  generic   name  of  Ka  or 
Rha,  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Laos,  bordering 
on  Kamtmjia.     They  are  a  coarse  and  debased 
variety  of  the  Anam  and  the  Kambojian  type. 
On   tJie  same  side  of  the   Alekong  basin,  but 
towards  tlie  sea,  between  1  l^and  1 2  N.  L.,  a  hill 
tribe  called  Chong,  preserve  more  ol'  the  ancient 
Aiislralo-Tamulian  character  than  the  surround- 
ing tribes.     In   the   Chong,    the  hair,  iMtead 
of  being  siirtor    harsh    aa  in    the    Mongolian, 
Tibetan  and  prevalentUltra  Indian  and  Malaya- 
polyneaian   race,    is    comparatively    aotY,    the 
features   are  much   more    prominent   and  tho 
beard  is  fuller.     The  Moi  or  Ka-moi,  who,  on 
the  oppfjfiito  side  of  the  Mekong,  occupy  iKe 
broad  expansion  of  the  Anam  chain   toward* 
Kamboja  and  appear   to   extend    northwards 
along  these  mountains,  marching  with  the  Iau 
on  the  westwai'd,  are  said  to  be  black  savages, 
with    negro    features.     The    Ka'tubojaus  style 
them  KJia-men.     They    arc    the    Kho-mea   oC 
Leyden    aud  the    Kha-mcn  of  Gutxlaff.     Se 
India,  Paloiing. 
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PALOO,  SrwoTT.  Miinu3oi»9bexantIra»  BfM^ft, 
PALOO,  ft  hanl,  fine,  closo-j^aiiU'tl,  hoavy 
Ceylon  wuoJ  :  heart-wtx^l  doep  red  bruwii, 
rt'Ofnt  layers  redilish  yellow  ;  its  compact,  even 
etructure,  indicatoji  tliat  it  i^  admirably  adapted 
for  turning  work.— fCi'hihition  of  1851. 

PAI.O<J-BANSn,HE!!0.  A  species  of  bamboo. 
PAI-OOD,  »ee  I'abut. 

PALOO-PAGHEL-KODI,Tam.  Momordica 
dioioa. 

PALOS,  flce  India. 
PALOSA,  liiND.  Acacia  modcsta. 
PALOIJNG,  or  Pa-loii,  a  tribe  witli  Shnns, 
4  Ka-lChyen  on  tbc  north,  with  Biinnans  on 
e  aouth,  between  97  and  98*^  of  N.  L.,  anil 
in  23|*  of  N.  L.  The  PiOoun;^  tribe  are  kindred 
to  tlie  Shanfl,  and  inliabit  the  hills  cast  and 
north-east  of  the  nihy  mines,  on  tlic  bonier  of 
hurmali  and  f-hina.  They  are  an  industrious 
ajid  hnspiiablc  race,  good  dycr9»  carpenters  and 
bliu-kHiniths.  They  are  short  atldetic  men 
with  fair  skius  ;  many  of  them  liave  larjfe 
grey  eyes  ;  and  all  have  a  small  tlut  nose,  much 
distended  towanis  tlie  nostrils.  Thoy  wear  a 
dark  jacket  and  short  breeches  in  the  Shan 
style.— TuZ*-,  p.  1G9. 

PALPA.  West  of  the  Palpa  are  tlie  Tliaksya, 
Sunwar,  and  Sarpa,  the  dialects  of  Kumaon  and 
Guriiwah  which  ran"y  us  on  to  the  Milchan  of 
Kunawar,  the  HundLsi,  and  Tibarskad  north 
of  it. 

PALRAPATI.  a  rirer  of  Boitoul, 
PAUSAM,  Hi.xD.     Piniis  cxcelsa. 
PALSAMUnUAM.    in  lat.   VJP    fi/,  long. 
77*41',  in  Mywre,  4  miles  west  of  tJie  Chittni. 
The  dak  bunpilow  is  ii,279  feet  above  the  sea. 
—  Sfhl.^  ffgrm. 

PALHEROO,  Tkl.     Dalbergia  panictdata. 
PALTA,  Tel.     Mimuwiw  hexandra. 
PAtTU,  Hi!«D.     Pninus  prostrata. 
PALU,  HnfD.     Pyriw  kumaoncnsis. 
PAUT.  Trt,.     Milk. 
PAUI  ABHISHKKAM,  see  Hindoo. 
PALUDDAR,  Hi:tD.,  nr  Diarof  Hazaraand 
Kaghan:  Ccdnis  deodura,  Detxlaror  ilinuda^'an 
cedar. 

PALITDAR,  HtwD..  of  TIazara  ;  Picea  web- 
biana,  Piccn  pindrow,  tlie  silver  6r. 

PALUniNID.E.  a  family  of  Pmsobranchiafp 
gnstcropodous  Moltusca,  inhabitants  of  ire^h 
wntrr.  They  i.-mhruce  I*amarck's  family  of 
Pcristoraians.  The  genera  included  in  it  are 
Palndina,  Vulvata.  Amimllari.i,  .\mphibolH, 
and  Rithinin.  Thmiic;h  Ampnllaria  the  family 
is  al tied  with  Neritidie. 

Th^  genu*    P/iitufina^  (T^nm.)     In  found  in 
Kins''[M\     Ania^    Africa,    and    Aniprica,     The 
mmdwr  <M'  ncmt  sprci*^  of  Paliidin.T  given  by 
oodwnnl  is  f'^,  and  of  O^t  spftcien  50, 
suu.— rahuliDa,  River  snail,  rwr.,  00  sp., /omJ, 


PA»IfL 


rjosj 

Siih-genffra.  romua. 


^tAn7«m«,— BithinU,  rrc, 

AmiMilliiria,  Apple-<nailf  or 
"^^  m 

Po 

Mariaa. 

Asuleni«,  r*c€ni, 

IjanisUvi,  recenU 

Meluilonius. 
?  Amphihola,  rtc.  Ssp. 
Valvata,  Valv^-sboll,  n«r.  Asp. 

PALUDfJMUS,  a  genus  of  moll 

PALUK,  Pees.     Beta  \iiIininiR, 

PALUMBUS  ELPHlNS'mNEI 

torquatus,  P.  pulchricolUs,    P. 

British  India  and  Ceylou,  are 

.See  Birds  and  P.  caaiotis, 

PAUTKA  JOOI. 

PA  LUNG,  Bs-vo.     Beta  bengal- 

variety  of  beet-root  rulti%'ated  for 

PALUNGOO,   TvM.,    of  Madn» 
cannabinus.     See  Hemp. 

PALUNG-SHAK, liora  und 

PALU-PAGHKL,  Taji.    M 
no:rh.;   Willi, 

PALURR,  Uiy©.,  of  Chilas, 
PALUSTRE,  see  Nasturtium. 
PALUTT.  IIwD.  In  music,  a  tre 
PAL-VALLl,  or  Pal-Vulli,  M 

nemorpha  mnhibarica,  Don.,  also  I< 

frulcscenB,  R.  Brown. 
PALVAR,  see  liendamir. 
PAL\VAL,Hmp.,SAXS.Trieh 
PALWAN,  lliKP.  Andn)jK>gon 
PAM,  alw  Panhm,  Hry».,  of  K 
PAMA,   also  Thelu,  Hird.    Jun 

giosa,  J.  squamosa,  tlie  creeping  jimi 

muiiis  and  J.  excclsa. 
PAMAN,    Hind.     A    kind  of 

called  vadanak. 

PAMANKE,  ftiKD.    Boucoro«a 
PAMA-KATTI,  Tam.     Anisomi 

rica,  a.  Br. 

PAMAROONGor  Dondrekin 

cassar  strait,  near  the  coa«t  of 

0*  54'  S.,  lone  18r  30*  E.— 
PAMBAII,  Pbm.  Cotton,. 

cum.  Lam. 
PAM  BAN  MANCIIE.  Tam. 

Cwbin      See  Boat. 

P.\MBA8H,  Hi^n.     Rhoura 
PAMBilAN    KAN.VK,     HrsD 

durum . 

PAMBU,  Tam.    A  snake,  i 

Serf  tent. 

PAMBU  PABANDU,  Tax.   Q 

licus,  Gmcl, 

Pamboo  thAlal  nwr  Cftku,  T 
The  Darter,  Plotiw  melrtnogastpr, 

hciwled  Wutcr-erow,  boM  three,  so 

ep|ip  ;  young  fledged  and  on  the 

January,  nihern  nnt  till  April. 
PAM  IK.  a  plateau  at   the 

Indus,  almost  IB.OftO  (15,000)  $m^ 
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PAN. 


PANALA, 


mpcd  on   by  Lieut.  Wood,  of 

it  is  an  t-xu-nsivc  tract  of 

le  laud,  known  abo  as  the  Bam-i- 

'-of-lhe-'worid,  and  id  occupied   by 

nts  of  the  pastoral  and  free-booting 

o  occupy  abu  Ute  plain  to  the  east 

an.       The  elevattid   expanse    of 

e  north  of  llindoo-Kooah,  observes 

is   not   only   a   radiating   puint  in 

pUical   3v*3tem  of   Cenirnl    Asia, 

tis  Irora  which  originate  its  prin- 

taiu  chain.-*,  being  common  to  India, 

Turke**tan  ;  and  from  it,  as  fixtm  a 

nt,    tljeir    several  streams  diverge. 

range  i^agrandbranch  of  the  Indian 

Chund,  the  bard,  designates  the  range 

irhut  Put  Pumer,"  or  Paaier.  Lord  ol' 

n&.     From  Pjdiar  and  Pamer,  the 

y  bare  compounded  Paropamibau,  in 

situated  tlie    most   remote   of  the 

.     Baron  de  l5(xle  namea   l'J,000 

ahitude  of  tlie  Pamir,  or  Tartaric 

From  this  plateau,  the  Oxuy,  Jax- 

o(  Yarkand  and  Kash^ar,  and  the 

Mich  of  the  Indus  derive  their  head- 

WPs    Rajasthitn^    Vol,    i,  p,    130; 

mutU  A,    Dr   Bodex    Bokhara,    iU 

I    yuU.  Cdthdift  ii,  p-  602  ;  Hum- 

Kanligiir.  Kush  or  Cmh,  Mountains. 

Trl-     Turmeric. 

PATTI,  or  Paidi  patti.  Tel.    Goa- 
Pamidi  meamt  "  vaJuable." 
1  TANGEDU,  or  Paidi  tangedu.  Tel. 
pulcberrima,  L^ 

,  Bkno.     IVignonia  suaveolens,  Eo^'h. 
kNGAf  9ee  India. 

lUA  pan  ASA,  Tbl.    Citrua  decu- 
iji^  W.  4'  J,,  JUrh. 
kRA  P.\NASA,orPajnpIiraofl,  Citrus 
,  L.  )V,  4-  A.  S4a— ii.  iii.  393. 
jNA,   or   Dunditapu    chettu,    Calo- 
mm  ^  H^-  ^c,     Bignonia  ind.,  J2. 

ILMOf  SE,   or  Paiupelmoac,   Citrus 

p  the  |:nitnAlo. 

lOONEA,  Urta.     Bignonia  chelo- 


fTMU    Curcuma  longa,  Roxb,   Tur- 

IIN  or  Pumpkin,  W7iUe*     Logenaria 

)8H,  Hnra.     Nelumbium  speciosum. 
J  Tel.     Snake,  Hcrpent. 
Rli,  HufD.     Vurbena  officinalis. 
LA  GEDDA/fBL.    Circastua  gatli- 

Hi5D.  Chavica  betel  ;  betel-leaf, 
i,  wriboo,  J/iV/. ,  l^hia  famous  oastern 
7,  is  a  narcotic  wluch  takes  the  place 

^^y|||Bcn  in  many  Asiatic  countries. 

^^^^H^ut  are  wrap(>ed  in  die  frctdi 
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leaves  of  the  het^I-pepper  vine,  with  a  f^mall 
quantity  of  tjuicklime.  The  niastitramry  has  an 
Jierbaceous  and  aromatic  hut  astringent  taate. 
All  clataed,  male  and  female,  chew  it,  and  they 
allege  that  it  strengthens  the  stomach,  sweetens 
the  breath,  and  presoi-ycs  the  teeth.  It  gives 
the  lips,  tongne,  and  teeth  a  reddish  tinge. 
Piper  betel.  Betel  pepper,  is  cultivated  in 
8i>uts  by  itself;  it  ret^uireH  much  water  and 
caie. — SimmoHfTs  Diet,  ;  JiUiiUU. 

PAN,  see  Avataram,  Kama,  .Saraswali. 

PAN,  also  Paik  Iwan,  BmM.  Crotolaria  jnnoca. 

PAN -SHAW,  BuRM.  China  grass,  liUeca  ; 
Boehmeria  nivea. 

PAN  or  Pun,  Hiin>i,  In  Indian  currency, 
in  the  fifth  part  of  an  anna.  A  sum  of  80  Cowri 
fihelLs  :  altw  a  land  measure  of  3.]f  cubits.  It  id 
tlie  source  of  the  Anglo-Indian  coin,  Fanam, 
and  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  S.iwa.,  Paua, 
money  in  general. —  H'Uson, 

PAN,  Sans.  Leai* ;  pan  and  pat  are  tfao  Sans- 
crit for  a  leaf;  and  hence  panna,  *a  leafnr 
sheet  of  paper,'  and  patera  '  a  plate  of  metal 
or  sacrilicial  cup,*  because  these  vessels  were 
first  made  of  leaves.  There  is  a  coincidence 
between  the  Sanscrit  and  Tuscan  pauna.  lliat 
lovely  subject  by  Raphael,  the  '*  Madonna  im- 
pannata,"  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  is  so 
called  from  tlie  .•jubducd  light  ad  niitte<l  through 
the  window,  the  panes  of  which  are  of  paj)cr, 
—ToiCs  RaJ<uthan,  FoL  i,  p.  001. 

PAN|  Hind.,  of  Murree  and  Ilaznra,  Rhus 

cotinus. 

P^VN,  or  Krok  of  Kanawar,  Picea  wcbhiana, 
Picea  pindrow.  the  silver  tir. 

PANA,  Ubva.  a  wild  predatory  tribe,  on 
the  south  borders  of  Orissa. 

PANA,  Benu.  Pistia  stratiotes^alaoSalvinia 
irabricata. 

PANAGtELS,  oue-  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
Hong  Kong. 

PANAl-NAK.  Tam.    Borassxis  flabellirormis. 

PANM  M-UiAM,  Tam.  Bora&ius  thibelli- 
formis. 

Panai  maram  kotte,  Tam.  Kernel  of  palmyra 
fruit. 

Panai-nar,  Tau.  Fibre  of  Boraasus  flabelli- 
formis. 

PANAK,  llrxD.  A  painted  slick  for  extend- 
ing a  web  during  wcjiving. 

PANALA.  The  fort  of  Pauaia,  with  it« 
si.iter  ibrt  of  I^awungadh,  stands  on  a  ridgo 
about  12  miles  to  the  N.  W.  uf  Kolapur,  form- 
ing part  nj',  though  more  or  less  divided  from, 
a  range  of  hilL*  that  runs  nearly  due  taat  from 
tlie  Ghauts.  Its  elevation  above  the  plain  of 
Kolapur  is  calculated  at  U75  lect  and  that  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  2,772  ieet.  In  tliu 
buddhist  period,  Panala  and  tJie  neighbouring 
IiilU  seem  to  have  been  favourite  seats  for  Trng- 
lodyte  recluses. 
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?ANA  MAKA,  Maleal.   Bonustu  flabelli- 
(brmu. 

PANAMBOO-VALU,  Maleal.   Flagellarm 
indica. 

PANAM  KAT.ANG,  Tim.     Rnnt  or  young 
shoot  ot'tlie  palrnvr^i  li^irassus  flftbeJIiibrniia. 

PANAM  uLA'Y.  Tim.     A  palm  leaf  pre- 
pared tor  wriUiig  on.     8ee  Olay. 

PANANG,  sue  Negros  or  Bugloa  wlaTKL-i. 

PANASA  CHKTTU,  Tkl.     Artocarpua  in- 
legrifolia. 

PANASA  PANDU,  Sahs.,  Tt.x..     Fruit  of 
Artocarpua  integrifolia. 

PANAVERA  TJERANA,  also  Karim-pola, 
Malbal.     Trapa  bispinoiEa. 

PAN  A  WOOD.    Axolo-Tam.     Calosanthea 
indica,  BIutm  :    W.  It\ 

PANA  WOODACIU  M.UiAM,TAM.    Caic 
•autlies  indica. 

PANAX,  a  gemw  of  the  Ivy  tribe  of  plants, 
of  the  natural  order  llederucca',  viz. 


bculeata.  Ait.,  Chuio. 
cuchleata.  DC,  Java, 

Moluccas. 
^iffitata,  RoiL,  Sylbet. 
tngmiA,  Jiosb-t  Kiiassya 


fruticoea,  Z.^Java,Molu(;- 

cas. 

polmaU,  Karb.,  Chitta- 

Kong. 
quinfiuefi>liuii,  China.  ? 


The  species  are  berbsi  and  jihruba  and  tree9» 
having  the  leaves  and  iuHorcacence  variable. 
The  plants  of  this  famUy  are  uot  positGased  of  very 
decided  mcdi«d  propcrtiw*,  though  thcgirweng, 
produced  by  Panax  quinquefolium,  liaa   been    '^*-'  stalk.  The  root  abuundm  in  gum 


PAXAX  QCflXQUBFDLIl'S; 

has  discovered  inNip;." 

clonely  allied  top,  iju 

od  an   account  of  u  ju  r 

Transactions    of  the    Mv 

Society  ol'  Calcutta  and  in  bu  PU 

Karior»  vol.  ii.  p.  30,   t.  137. 

PANAX  QUINQUEFOUUS 

Aureliiuia  Caujulenjtis.      t  5  lenwd  jmaa 
tiinsouf;.  Cats.  \ 

The  roots  are  about  the  ihickiu 
finger,  like  those  of  [tarsley,  of  a  ni 
low  colour  externally,  wliite  withu 
three  inches  long,  wrinkled,  or  w 
ot\cn  divided  into  two  branches, 
three  or  lour,  and  ihoae  prescntini 
likeness  to  tlie  human  fiirm,  whence  Oi 
name  ia  derived  :  the  parenchemo  in  i 
a  homy  and  compact  tissue,  dnpUv 
rcsinoui  points.  Above  the  neck  ii 
twisted  tissue  formed  by  the  remai 
old  stalks.  The  o«lour  is  Awevt,  ao 
ai'omatic,  the  taste  siiccharinc,  sotae 
that  of  licjuorice,  «ub(4«|uontly 
rather  aromaric.  The  root  of  an  u 
plant,  the  8ium  niosl.  U  often 
druggists'  shofa,  or  mUtaken  otji 
ginseng ;  the  eascntiul  diilercn 
ginseng  having  the  neck  cov 
threads,  the  remnants  of  Uie  coi 


more  celebral&d  than  plants  of  greater  value. 
This  plant  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  between  3'J  and  4T^  was  re^igoized 
from  the  description  in  Canada  and  Virginia, 
whenoe  it  is  now  exported  to  China.  Subse- 
quently tlic  same  plant  or  a  ttpecies  so  cloriely 
aUiod  to  it,  that  Dr.  Wallich  has  called  it 
Panax  pseudo-ginseng.  The  roots  of  all  are 
said  to  possess  mediciual  ([uaUiie^i,  and  arti  much 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  Il)r  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  tlie  ner\e:i. —  Katf.  Ct/c;  R'uldell, 
Vou/t. ;  Fl.  An.  Itar.  t.  VM  ;'  RoiUcs  III.  Him. 
Boi.,  p.  233. 
PANAX  KR.VGKAN.S. 

Qooti-soona,  Uiyn. 
A  shrub,  witli    fragrant   tlnwers  of  a  green 
colour,  a  n.itiveof  Nepal. — RUtUtl. 
PANAX  FRUTICOSUM,  Linn. 
The  ahrubby  pana,  is  a  native  of  the  Moluc-  ; 
cas  and  Java.    It  is  uM»i  in  China  and  Cochin- 
China  ax  n  febrifuge,  and  as  an  astringent  tonic. 
It  has  a  shrubby  unarmed  stem.     It  is  a  native  ! 
of  the  islands  of  Tcrnate,  Java,  and  Amboyna. 
Commonly  gr>wn  in  Ir»dian  garilenn,  antle.wiiy  ' 
prupugatcd    tjt^m    cuttitr/*. —  LimfUtf^g    h'hnt 
Mtdiea  ;  Bttrnett's  OniUnes  of  botamj  in  Etuj. , 
Cvc-  ;   Hi'MfU,  I 

'PANAX  GUMMI.  Geb,    Opoponax.  | 

!'A  N  \  X  ( ^!'.'rl^SL^rt.  a  shrub,  cultivated  in 

PANAX  I'SEUDO-GINSENG.  Dr.  Wallich 
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and   has   a    Uttle     resin     and 

The  phiat  is  about  a  loot  high, 

straight,  simple  stalks,   tcrtrii 

leaves,  each   com|)osed  of  six 

a  little  f>edicelled,  oval,  lanceolate, 

toothed  at  the  edge.     The  floweiB  m 

a  central  peduncle,  and  dispooed  ia 

The  berrici  arc  kidney-Ahnpeil,  nd,  c 

crowned  with  the  calyx  and  atone 

tiiiuing  two  semi-circular  see<U.     Tl 

root  is  one  of  the   sulMtjincM  wkid 

any  obvious  cause,   has    aiuiincd    t 

celebrity  and  esteem   among   manki 

allcgod    nunlicinni   virt)i»'s.     The    \) 

the  tir^t  nation  who  m.'ule  it  known 

where  they   brought  it    from  Japai 

The  Japanese  ihem^kdvcs  wt-rc  indt 

to  China.     The  plant  grows  in  tliv  gr 

ot'  Tariary  between  the  UUlh  and  47 

of  north  latitude  :  it  is  also  fomid  iai 

in  Virginia  and  Canada,  a*,; 

has  rendered   tlio  nxKs   so   . 

are  now  chrap  in  China,  when-  tiit 

tor   tlieir   wt'ight   in   p»ld.     The  t 

their  hyjwrbolicaJ  phrastHilngy  naiM 

*'  llie  pure  spirit  of  the  earth,"  tk«  •• 

imtnurlality,"  the  •'  ttuecn  of  plaat*,*i 

regard  it  as  a  panaoc;vf<»rdi  tb« 

they    lu-e     liable.       U    ha«    a    Auifi 

more  or  loss  branched,  of  a  wbitu 

and  terminating  in  fibres.   The  stem 
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^b,  odctk  with  a  tinge  of  rect^ 
H>p  inlu  iLree  peliultsi  with  a 
I  their  centre.  The  petioles  are 
I,  and  swelUng  at  their  hase.  The 
L%  (juiniite,  or  septenate.  The 
adncjr-ahajjed,  oi'  a  bright  red 
ntain  2  semi-circular  seedd.  The 
vellowiiJi  colour.  In  China, 
idered  au  invaluable  drug 
In  A.  D.  ITlJy  the  em- 
*ioned  10,0(X)  Tartars 
much  of  Uiis  root  an  tliey 
u*h  one  waa  to  give  two  poundH 

it  lo  tlje  emperor,  and  tu  sell  the 
iwn  wciglit  in  line  silver.  The 
into  ihe  compwitiou  oJ*  every 
iciue.  It  lA  reckoned  a  stimu- 
orative,  and  Imth  rich  ami  [loor 
?ineily  for  every  diaeaae.  By  Euro- 
lericans  however  it  is  compara- 
*dcd,  and  looked  upon  an  a  mere 
lilar  in  its  qualities  to  liijuorice; 
«tjou  ariacSf  is  the  Chinese  plant 
le  North  American  ?  For  we  can- 
1  that  the  Chinese  Aay  and  prao- 

imaginary.  The  coimnon  names 
re  Geaueug,  Jiachen,  orNindain, 
t'ouder  of  the  worlil,'  or  the  *  dtjae 
ty  ;    and  the  Chiueso  firmly  be- 

powere  are  almost  miraculoiw.^ — 
'xti/h'i  III.  Rim.  Bot. :  O'SJiuurfh- 
J-74  ;  Smiih,     See  Ginseng. 
«e  India. 

■LAND,  i^  &  large  talaad  north  of 
f  the  Philippines,  in  kit.  10°  25' 
l°6E. 

-A,  Beno.,  Dck.  Flacourtia  c»- 
^XM,  ?  in  Malabar  Kriodentlron 
,  Panawla  in  Bombay,  Flacourtia 

ARAM.  Borassua  flabelliformis. 
ITKOO.  Tam.  Hhudcolus  radiatus. 
,  Ar4B.     Piper  betel. 

LI.  a  branch  of  the  Koli  race  in 
idia.     The  Mullar  or  Panburri  or 

i»  rcAjiectable.  He  is  employed 
chan  and  Kandeah  village  a^  a 
e  third  division  of  the  Balottah 
rater  to  tmvellei'a,  wearing  on  his 
lomli  or  twisted  cloth,  hence  the 
tich  to  rest  the  water  jM>t.  This 
land  in  the  Hyderabad  Halaghat, 
^twanl  to  Khanbar,  Indorc  and 
>n  Th*>  ^lotiavery  and  Hyderabad, 
•  \  down  the  bank*  of  the 
I  lo  AJpiu*  near  Kuruool. 
if>Ji  are  li«)ked  on  as  the  most  re*- 
,  and  tiie  Dhoiu-  the  most  degrad- 
r  do  ni>i  flcriiple  to  eat  the  flesh  of 

liavc  ditxl  natural  deaths.  In 
d«  as  well  aa  In  BasBcin,  8aJselte, 
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Tanna,  &c.,  are  christian  Koli  who  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Sone  »eotion.  but  were  converted 
to  the  christian  faith  by  the  Portuguese  dur- 
ing the  tinio  ihelattorhad  potue^tsion  of  Bombay. 
These  Koli  are  cultivators,  Uxltly-drawcre,  &e., 
and  a  great  many  of  them  sell  game,  which 
they  gnarc  and  carry  to  Bombay.  They  are 
gonerally  habited  in  a  coarse  jaoket,  which  ex- 
lends  down  to  tlieir  back,  and  a  small  skull 
cap,  cut  in  front,  in  the  sliapc  of  a  cone,  with 
a  lungotoe  to  hide  their  persons. 

P.\NCH,  IIiM».  Five,  from  the  Sanscrit. 
Pamaii ;  hence,  Pani,  the  luunl,  Pcnte,  Gjr,, 
Quin<{ue,  L\t„  Cintj,  Fr.  Panrh  is  a  fro- 
ipicnlly  occurring  word  in  compoim<lv»,  as, 

l^nchaitj  B  court  of  five,  voluntarily  assem- 
bled. 

Panrhala,  the  five  nrtizan  castes,  gold- 
smith, carpenter,  brazier,  blacksmith,  and  stone 
cutter ;  also,  five  inferior  castes,  carpenter, 
weaver,  barber,  T^-asherman    and  shoemaker. 

/*fwic/wma,  the  5th  lunar  day  of  each  month. 

PaneJinm  Baiulhiim^  five  servile  tribes  in  Kar- 
nata,  of  whom  are  the  Pare)'a»  Bulwan,  Chak- 
lar  and  Toty. 

Pancha  maha  patil-a^  in  hinduism,  the  five 
heinous  sins,  viz.,  killing  a  brahman,  stealing 
gold,  drinking  spirits,  intercoui^ie  with  tlio  wife 
of  a  spiritual  preceptor  and  association  with  a 
person  who  has  committed  these  sins. 

Mifk-Ad/«/«,  a  calendar,  of  five  anga  or  sub- 
jects, 1  tcthi  or  Itmar  day  ;  2  vara  or  solar  day 
or  day  of  the  week  ;  3  uakshatra  or  lunar  aste- 
rism  of  each  day;  4  yoga,  transits,  conjunc- 
tions of  the  planetH,  eclipses,  and  5  the  karana 
or  sub-tUvisions  of  the  luuai*  day. 

PnncK  five,  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Punch 
who  has  himself,  Judy,  the  dog,  the  devil  and 
tlio  child,  also  of  the  drinking  punch  with  itA 
five  inirredienU,  spirits,  water,  sugar,  the  lemon 
and  spice,  or,  aci^ording  to  another  account, 
spirits,  tea,  sugar,  lemons  and  water. 

Punch  Dravulj  and  Punch  gaur  are 
usmilly  taken  to  indicate  the  hindoo  arrange- 
ment of  the  Dravidn  and  Gaur  tongues  also  the 
Dravida  and  Gaur  brahmins.  The  pandits 
named  the  five  Dravira  tongues,  the  Tel- 
inga,  Kanatika,  Mahratha,  Gurjara,  and  Dra- 
^-ida  or  Tamil  proper,  but  at  present  Dr. 
Caldwell  displaces  (he  Gurjara  or  Gujarathi 
and  the  Muratlii,  aud  considers  the  Dravida 
proper  or  Tamil,  the  Telinga,  Talun^a,  or 
Tolugii,  and  the  Karnataka,  Kanmula  orl'ana- 
rcsc,  to  be  the  three  princi]ial  languagcg  of 
the  Dravidian  family,  and  he  adds  thereto 
the  Malayalam,  the  Tulu,  and  the  uncultivated 
Toda,  Kotii,  Gond  and  Ku,  making  altogether 
nine  Dravidian  or  Tamilian  fimgues. 

PANCHA  GANGA  GHAT,  the  five  hin.W 
rivers  to  which  pilirrimagca  are  made. 
I  Kamanandi  or  Ilamawat. 
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FANCHAL. 


fire  musical  iiistru- 
J  cii  ta ,  (.'hengalam , 
times  daily,   before 


Sugnr. 

a  hiiidoo 


ceremony 


PANCHA  KAKTl  A.  iho  five  great  gods  or 
lortlri,  iho  fiTO  fnops  til"  Siva. 

PANt  ilAM,   IliNi).,  the  dominant  fitUi  in 
tlie  musical  scale. 

PANCHA  VADDIUM, 
menu  uf  Malabar,  viz., 
Ilutainm,  sounded  three 
hintlu  ]irinces. 

PANCHADARA,  Tbl. 

PANCIIA  SllEGAM, 
which  cimsists  of  jxiuriug  milk  on  the  lingam. 
The  liquor  U  afterwards  very  wirefully  preserved 
and  w>mc  drups  are  afterwards  given  in  the 
Panoha  Shegara  to  dying  people,  that  they  may 
murit  the  delights  of  the  Kalaisson. — Somis- 
r(W9  Vouatje,  />/*.  159-1*J0.     See  Ahiahceam. 

PAX(  HAKAN  ISLAND,  see  Yavana.  ' 

PANCIlArlANYA,  aoe  Sankaaura. 

P.WC'HA  KAVIA,  Koe  Hindu  or  hind»K>. 

PANCHAL,  Panchalu  or  Panchani  haudaiu, 
the  live  artizan  co^te^  of  the  hindiKis,  viz. 


In  tlie  south  of  In  i  ■ .-  armnge  tliem- 

Ives  into  right  and  left  hand  eaatcts 
l>el\  h:Wid, 
Piuiuhala,  ftvc  in  uunihor.  viz. 

KiL'.i-iiirir.iiiii  or  1ili>cksitiiMl, 


Gollnr,  cashkeepers. 
Psliwan  and  Palawan,  cultirftbm. 
Beda,  hunters. 

Modiga,  loatlier  workew. —  Wi 
aartf. 

PANCKALA,  an  ancient  race  who 
in  India  at  the  time  of  the  Kuni  an 
strife.      They     extended    through 
iwuthern  doab  beyond  Benares,  as 
river  Karmanvati.   which  ww   for  « 
sidered  rlie  fWmtier  line  of  the  two  tri 
cubya,  the  modern  Canouj,  is  one 
ancient  placei^  in  India  ;  it  gave  rise, 
a  name,   to  one  of  the  greatest  di 
brahmin  class.     Its    capital  wu 
wealthiest   vi*iti.:d   by  the  first 
vaders,  and    its   wan  with    the 
atate  of  Delhi  contributed  to  aoc 
of  hindoo  independence.  TltU  kt 
in  early  time  to  hove  been  called 
seems  to  have   been  a  long,  but 
tory,  extending  on  the  east  to  Nepal 
includod),  and  on  the  west  along  ih 
and  BanoA,  as  far  as  Ajuiir.  We  ko 
of  its  early  history,  except  tlirough 
writings   and    traditions    collected 
Tod,  and  tlie  inscriptions   examined 
Bor  VVilsrin,  with  those  translated  an 
by   Principal    Mill.     The  romier 
wiw  taken  from  anotlier  hindoo  d 
47**,  by  the  Kathor  rajputs,  wh«i 
until   its  conquest   by  the   mahomodjui 
ll!*3»  when    they   withdrew   to  their 
Beats  in  Marwar.     The  identity  of  Cai 
Panchala   is  a<«4umed  in   Menu   11, 
limits,   as  assigned   in  the    Mftl»5^K 
made  out  b}*  connecting  notes  ( \  ■ 
vol.  iv,  p.   142,)  in  the  "  Orieni.^ 
Thtse   boundaries,    enlarged   a    i:  ' 
south  and  ou   tlie  woai,  aru  the  n^i-m 
assigned  by  Colonel  Tod   to   t!ic  ^.m 
dom  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  taaltoQiedan 
Accordin';    to    the    Mahabbarata,    ti 
kingdom  of  Pancliula  exlendrd  fr^ 
taya   mountains  to  the    Chaiubn^ 
capita)  of  North  Panchala,  or  iMthilkli 
Ahi-ch'hatmandilialofS*»i!tli  Pimchidft 
tral  Ganp;etic!>oab,  wn-  ' 
on    the  old  (rangcji    b> 
rokh/ibiul.     Jiwt  l>cfore  iht* 
14:W  li.c.,thc  kingof  Panchu! 
was  conijucreii  by  Dnma,   tho 
tive  Pundn.  Dmna  rebiincd  Norlii  )Hi 
hirn.'4clf,  htit  rcst4jred  the  stoutheru  h 
kingdom  i^  Drupada.     According 
count,   the  name   of  Ahi-chhntra, 
tpicntly  also  the  le^nd  of  Adi-lCajl 
srrpent,  arc  many  centnrim  anterior 
of  tmddhihm.     It  would  nppear,  hovi 
the  buddhi^ts  must  have  oilopKci   U 
the  legend  to  do  honour  M  their  grti 
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ly  banlca  of  the  river.  By  (lie  Si-booyali 
Sua  Dyaks,  thus  plaiit  is  cidled  Si-kcnvanp. 
By  the  Dyaks  of  tlic  southern  river,  the  bulhou>i 
roiita  ol'  this  plant  are  preticr\'ed  with  jealoiw 
L'4i.rc,  being  alwuya  takoii  up  wlion  the  rice  is 
ripe,  and  preserved  amung«t  it  in  the  granariws, 
to  be  pliuitcd  again  with  the  seed-rice  in  the 
fullnwing  season.  It  bears  a  beautiful  cnjwu 
of  white  and  fragrant  Huwere,  which  rise  about 
a  foot  alkive  the  bulb, — Lowes  SaratV{d.\  pp. 

PANTH  SHIM,  BiKo.  Ublabcultraltu,  DC 
Kiihioy-lieans. 

I'AND,  Hind.  Loranthoa  longillorua,  also 
Vi*'um  Httenimtum. 

I^AN'OA,  Hind.  Ailurua  fulgens,  Cuu, 

PANDA,  or  Puiuhi,  Rhno.,  Hen).  A 
liertHlitAry  priest  of  u  hindoo  temple,  under 
whom  the  pujari  serves.  The  proprietary  or 
presiding  priest  of  a  hindoo  temple  of  Siva 
usually  thotigli  not  invariably  a  brahman. 
The  office  ia  heredimry,  and  in  some  places, 
OS  at  Hen.ires,  the  Panda  otBciatcs  only  on 
particular  occasions,  the  dutic«  of  daily  worship 
being  performed  by  inferior  priests  or  pujaris 
in  his  employ.  The  tcnn  l^nda  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  priest  who  is  stationary  at  any  par- 
ticular place  or  shrine.  The  word  has  been 
mtiliipIieU  by  the  British,  since  the  revolt  of 
18.'>7,  f^  and  9,  Pandy  being  applied  to  all  the 
rebeU,  from  tiie  circumstance  of  the  tiret  one 
who  was  executed  at  Barrackporc  being  of  tlie 
name  ^lungul  Pandy. 

PANDAL,  AxoLo-TiM,  from  Payal,  Tah. 
an  awning  formed  of  grass,  or  leaves,  or 
branches,  or  cloth,  a  platform,  a  canopy,  a 
stage. 

PANI>AN,  HisD.?  A  tree  of  Chota-Nag- 
porc,  fiuTiishing  a  hard,  red  timber. —  Cal, 
Cat.  Ex:  18B2. 

PAXDAN,  Hiyn.    A  betel  box. 

PA\t)AN,  Malat:  Screw-pine. 

PANDANACK^E,  Liiull,  an  order  of  plants 
comprising,  2  gen.,  16  species,  viz.,  12  Pan- 
danua  :  4  Freycinetia.  The  Pandanacca^  or 
Screw-pines  abound  in  the  Mauritius,  liour- 
boo,  ludia,  thu  Straits  and  Bunuah. — Ro^fle^ 
Vvifft, 

PANDANG.  Ceuib.,  Ananas  sativum.  SrhuU. 

P/VNDAN  ODOKIFERANTE.,  Kr.  Paii- 
danuii  odoratii^imus. 

PANDAXUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Pandnnaccffi,  of  which  the  following  species 
are  known. 

r.  ;■  '    18.  I(f*xh.  Amboyna. 


V.r 
P.. 
P.  .1 

P.rN 


A»/.  ItriruiK  liuinea. 


/■''. 


P.  fji^'jculiiri'^,  Im'ii 

t,  Cflvtidos,  MtKib,  iWngnJ. 
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P.  turcatus,  Hoj'b.  MiiltOmr,  (liittagciflg, 

P.  humiUii).  Iluukjih.  .Muliicf'Aii. 

P.  leniiii,  Jiriutit,  NicohHT- 

P.  niarciiiatii".  Ifwh.  Mnurititia. 

P.  niiMH»(1u^.  liumph.  AmlKiyna. 

P.  OilomtiKOiniU!*,  L.fii.  All  M.  A«i*. 

P.  utilifi,  Bory^  .Mndjigiuirftr. 

The  Screw-pines  are  rrmnrkable  f 
gigantic  Bromelia-like  leaven,  ama^ 
spiral  manner.  Though  aboundiu^f  i 
Mauritius  and  Ikiurbtm,  species  ar«  ak 
in  the  southern  part<(  of  India,  as  Vf 
the  Straits  and  Burmah.  'Ilie  lea 
comfKised  of  tough  longitudinal  fibm 
and  glo«*y,  which  enable  ihero  to  be^ 
tor  covering  hut«,  making  matting, 
for  cordage,  in  the  South  Sea  lalantfaj 
Mauritius  for  making  sacka  for  coffii«, 
and  grain.  Tlie  species  which  is  hfitt 
in  India  is  tlie  Keora  or  Ketgvc,  the  i 
bush  of  the  Madras  Peninsula,  called  Pi 
odorotissimus  by  botanists,  on  acrouni 
exi|uisitc  perfume  of  its  flowers.  Thl 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  spedv. 
Maurititis  is  known  by  Uic  nam«  Vi 
Baquois.  It  appears  to  be  the  PaodaaiM 
of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  but  which  Mr. 
mentions  as  P.  Vacoa.  He  havin, 
the  valuable  uses  to  which  the 
applieil  in  the  Muuritias,  recom 
introduction  into  India.  P.  odomti 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feot, 
ted  to  do  so :  but  in  goooral, 
the  leaves,  which  commence  ju  the 
keep  the  plant  down  to  tho  height 
to  ten  feet.  The  plant  is  remarl 
fibrous  aerial  leafless  Mota  wi 
down  as  supports  for  its  stem, 
arc  employed  for  making  brushes 
purposes.  The  leaves  aro  cut 
year,  beginning  when  the  plant 
years  old,  and  each  plant  yidds 
two  large  bags.  The  preparation 
wi  th  the  leaves  immediately  thej 
moved  from  tlie  tre^,  and  oonstsi 
spUtting  the  leaves  into  fillets,  whi 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  broad 
but  they  taper  to  a  point,  and  a 
to  four  feet  in  length.  One  of  them 
port  the  weight  of  a  bag  of  sqgaTf 
iM-l  Ihs.  without  breaking.  Th«  l^n 
other  species  with  which  there  is 
comparativly  weak.  On  many  of 
boats,  sails  are  made  of  large  n 
sewed  logctlier.  They  are  the  leaves 
of  screw-pine  that  has  a  trunk 
which  is  \Qry  abundant  and  oraailjr 
the  sea.  The  fruit  is  tiaod  by  the 
hackle  Uieir  thread. — J/onm ;  J<mr. 
of  India,  184:3,  p.  92,  in  RoyU, 
35  ;  Royl^,  lUttftradoni,  fiimalayw 
p,  408  ;  Boxb.  IL  Ind.  To/,  iii,  j,     ' 
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PANDANirS  0D0RAT1SSIMU8. 


■■.sa, 

\r%s  iWit  Tkooar$. 
Ar. 

t-phm  Bttbm. 

Dcx. 
plav. 
.esldenliujih. 

«dgrifenuile,  Fu. 


ORATISSIMUS,  Zinn. 

Kai'la,  Ilort. 
KtUlaro,  RhtfiU. 
P.  vacoa,  Jlrniiy. 

Kiklnra  of  Rh&cd(.s        „ 
Ijoram.  Nicx>iiAR. 

Wharra  tree,  Otahkits. 
GuL-i-kivta,  kavoudi,rEiu 
Ket(?kii,  Saxs. 

Wo'ti-koriya.  Sixob. 

Tnlum  ;  Thale,  Tat. 

Titliiv,  Tav. 

Moiiiili*  Tkl. 

(jediingi  mogmli,  „ 

(iajaiigi,  „ 

Go^angi,  magali ;  kctoki,  „ 


Tkl. 


ItA  flowers. 
itft  H»oot,  Dtnc.  I  Tahtra  pti, 

Ita  leaves, 

HrxD.  I  Mogbiti-aku, 
Tam.  I 

nlnng  the  coastn  of  lite  Peninsiila 

»nd  itg  leaves  are  extensively  manufac- 

mio  mats,  baskets  and  hats,  ni  Pulicnt, 

»«r  localitiea.     ITie  fihre  of  the  leaf  is 

foft,    piossy,    but    jK»wssed    of    Utile 

mini   tl»ough   but  ill  auitetl  for  cord- 

liaa  be«n   found   well  adapted  for  the 

of  a  good  quality  of  paper,  also 

and  sacks,    good   saeking  is  made 

i^ivfifl.  Ita    fibrous   aerial   roots   are 

1   38  paint-brushes.     The  leaves 

v\Kis   second   year,   beginning  when 

iff   two  years  old.     Immediately  on 

from    the   trees,   they   muit    be 

i&ta    fillets,    llircc    to    four     feet    long 

'Ftlw  to  one   inrh    broad   at  the 

into  a  point.     The  people  of  the 

A/*:hif»eIagw,  live  almopt  exclufiively 

ley  pulp  and  the  pleasant  kernels   of 

it.    Tlie  dried  leaves  i»er\e  us  lliatch,  the 

iu  hard  and  durable,  the  flowers  are  used 

and  the  red  and  yellow  nuts  as  ortia- 

M;igulik  is  the  Telinga  mime  of  tlicmale 

land  Goz  doogoo  that  of  the  female.  Cal- 

the  tianie  tliey  are  known  by  amongst 

itn  cm  the  roast  of  Coromandel.    It  is  a 

all  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia :  all  soils 

seem  to  suit  it  equally  well  ;  it 

liefly  during  ihe  rainy  season.     This 

k  much   emjiluyed  to  make  hedges,  for 

it  answers   wrll,  but  requires  loo  much 

It  grows  readily  from   branches   which 

It  rare  to  find  the  full  grown  ripe  fruit. 

Wvcr  yellow   ptUpy  part  of  the  drupes  is 

eatCD  by  the  natives  during  times  of 

(amine  ;  the  tender  white  base  of 

ia  al#o  eaten  raw  or  boiltd,  during 

melaDcboIy  periods.     The  tusiibrm 

tlrrady  mentioned  arc  composed  of  tough 

vhjch  basket  makers  split  and  use  to  tie 

work    viib,  they  are  also  so  soft  and 
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'I'*'"?y  ^  t<*  serve  the  natives  for  corks.     Tin 
leaves  arc  eonif>ivie<l  of  longitudinal,  tough,  iiwj-f 
fill  fibres  like  tho?(e  of  tlie  Pine  apple.     Thia 
plant   is  of  extensive   use  in  moat  parts  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius  for  ita  leaves,  which  are 
employed  for  liio  purpose  of  package   bags  fot^ 
the   transfHirtation   of  coftee,  sugar  and  graitifl 
from  one  place  to  another  and  for  exf»ortation. 
The  preparation  of  the  leaves  for  w^orking  into 
matting  is  simple  and  short :  as  soon  asgather>^ 
ed,  the  spines  or  their  edges  and   dorwii   nerva| 
are  stripped  off,  and  the  leaf  divided  into  slipe 
of  the  breadth  proper  for  tlic  use  they  are   re- 
quired for  :  this  operation  is  iK'rfnrmed  with  the 
blade  of  a   common   straight   knife,   tliev  are 
tlien  laid  in  the  eun  for  a  few  hours  to  dry 
when  required  for  working  into  mats,  tlie  «lip», 
are  paased   imder  the  blade  of  a  knife  appli 
with  a  moderate  pressure  to  remove  all  asperi- 
ties on  their  surface  which  gives  them  a  polisl 
and  makes  them  plain  and  more  convenient 
the  hands.     Tlie  natives  are  fond  of  the  scenj 
of  tlie   flower  which   they   place   among  their' 
cloths  :  in  the  District  of  Ganjam,  the  flowers 
arc  said  to  be  frequently  tenanted  by   a  smal 
and   very  venomous  snake.     Tliia  plant  grow 
abundantly  in  Triivancorc  along  tlie  backwatei 
and   canals,    the  fibres   arc    extensively   used^^ 
being  goo<i   and  strong.     With  the  leaves,  the 
natives  of  Southern  India,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Friendly  islands  make  a  fine  kind  of  ma( 
to  sleep  on,  which  they  stain  yellow  and  n 
with  Cassia  leaves  and  Vattinga  cuttay.     Thci 
arc   also   used  to  make  the  common  kind 
umbrellas,  called  by  the  Tamools  Talay  ellej 
kedri.     r>r.   Itoxburgh,    in  his   "  Coromand* 
plants,"  tells  us  that  the  yellow,  pulpy   pai 
of  the  drupe  oftlus  plant  is  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  Indians,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  fusiform 
roots  are  com{)used  of  tough  fibres  witli  whicl 
basket  makers  use  to  tie  their  work.  They  are, 
the  same  time  so  soft  and  spungy  as  to  be   em- 
ploye<l  as  corks.     It  is  in  mats  of  these  Icavt 
that  the  fine  furnitures  of  Madras  are   packi 
The  male  flowers  of  the  fragrant   paudauus  oi 
screw-pine,  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  great 
favourites  with  the  Burmese.     The  flower  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour  and  is  oflered  up  at  the 
shrines  of  Muriama  (Mariatale)  and  Vishnoo^ 
but  is  supposed  not  to  be  acceptable  to  Siva.   Th^ 
flower  ia  constantly  referred  to  by  the  Sanscrit 
poets,  by  the  name  Ketaka,  and  as  the  Keora  and 
Keigee  of  the  hindoos.    The  Arabs  call  it  Kazee> 
and  Aviccnna  describes  it  under  the  name  of 
Armak.     Oil  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  ita 
flowers  called  Keoro-ka-atr,  costs  two  rupees 
the   tola,   and   the   distilled  water    are    highly 
esteemed  both  for  their  odour  and  their  medi- 
cinal  use  as  stimulants.     Dr.  Roxburgh   Mates 
that  it  is  the  tender  white  leaves  of  the  florw< 
chiefly  those  of  the  male,  which  yield  the 
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iFlightrul  frajmince  for  which  tliU  plrtTit  is  so 
celebrated.  Tlic  lower  pulpy  jwrt  ol  the  drupes 
Ls  suiiieLiinc«  eaten,  aa  is  alio  the  terniinHl 
hud,  hko  thiit  of  the  Cflhl)a^e-pnlm,  and  like- 
wine  tlift  tender  white  base  of  the  leaves, 
either  raw  or  boiled,  during  timea  of  i*caroity. 
The  leaves  arc  composed  of  tough  longitudinal 
fihrcH,  white  and  glui«y.  a  cpmlity  which  adaptfl 
tlicm  for  covering  hutn,  making  matting,  oa 
well  as  for  cordage  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  in  Maiu-itiu»  for  making  socks  for  their 
cofi'ec,  sugar  and  grain.  This  tree  is  often 
alluded  to  iu  select  specimens  oi'  the  Hindoo 
Theatre.  In  "  Malati  and  Madhava"  the  lat- 
ter says  ; — 

Nipht  ever  friend  to  lovp  now  spreads  its  shade ; 
Faint  in  the  «s«t  the  gentle  moonlight  gl^aius. 
Palp  a»  the  pnlnrji  stmr-leaf,  iid'I  througli  the  air 
The  elowlv  rising  breexes  pureml  arouiid 
The  grateful  fragrance  of  the  Kotaki. 

M.  De  BuflTon  calls  it  Arbre  indecent.  The 
hindoos  use  the  flowers  in  all  the  ceremonies 
made  in  honour  of  PuUiar,  Subramaniar,  and 
Visbnu,  but  never  in  those  of  Siva. — /-»</. 
Ct/r. ;  GraJuftii's  C*itttU>ffUf  of  tlu  Plants  fpwi'~ 
imf  in  liomhott  nml  its  riciititif,  p,  227  ;  Chow- 
C'lutw,  p.  2\iU:  Calcutta,  Cat.  Kj'hiUtion  of 
1862;  Mnriras  Kr. ;  Juries  Iif}.tort$ ;  Singa- 
port,  Cdi,  E.r,  1802  :  SonneraC^  Votftuft,  p,  9  ; 
Jtoxhr.  liohiU,  MS>S.:  M,  E.  nf  i857;  Ains, 
Mat.  Me'l„pp.  145-159  ;  M(i»)n,  bee  Cordage, 
Cable,  Mati>,  Sandbinding  plants. 

PANDANUS,  Highland  screw-pine.  Small- 
er and  finer  mats  in  common  use  are  fabricated 
from  the  leaves  of  this  spebies  of  srrrw-pine, 
that  grows  in  TenasRcrim,  on  the  higlilands 
alioTe  tide-waters. — Mason. 

P^VNDANUSKLKCATUS,  Tioxh.  Tha-bau, 
also  Ta-gyel,  also  Tau-ta-kyct,  Bcitu.  I-ow- 
land  sm-w-plne.  The  large  coarse  mats  in 
imivcrsal  use  in  Tcnasseriui,  are  made  from  the 
leaf  of  a  species  of  screw-pine,  that  grows 
abundantly  on  tlic  lowlands  near  tide-waters. 

The  Burmese  give  the  foJIowing  names  to 
other  species  of  Pundanus. 

Il-sat  shwft  pyee,  Blrm.,  Pimdanus,  tp. 
\n^  tn  kyct,  BtRM,.  Paodaiiiis,  ep. 
— MaAon, 

PANDANUS  SATIVUS,  Rao"aw  or  Vacoa, 
ifl  the  general  name  given  in  the  Mauritius  to  a 
Rpecies  of  Pandanus,  the  screw-pines.  One  of 
these  appears  to  be  the  P.  sativus  of  Du  Petit 
Thouar?,  but,  according  to  Rfr.  Henley,  is  P. 
Vacoa.  It  is  described  as  growing  to  the  height 
(if  30  feet»  when  left  unpnmed.  The  leaves 
ar<»  cut  every  second  year,  beginning  when  the 
plant  is  three  years  old,  and  each  plant  yields 
enough  for  two  large  lags.  The  preparation  of 
W  fibre  must  begin  with  the  leaves,  imme<li- 
ihey  sre  removed  from  the  tntn.  This 
first,  in  splitting  the  leaves  into  fillets 
I  ar«  frvm  three*  fourths  to  otic  iuch  broad 
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at  the  base,  but  taper  to  a  point,  a 

three  to  four  feet  in  length.  One 
support  the  weight  of  a  bag  of  sugar. 
Uw.  without  breaking.  Mr.  Health 
the  leaves  of  the  other  s|)ecie8  with  i 
aeipiainted,  are  (.*on^paratively  weak 
burgh  has  described  the  purpoftc  to« 
species  most  commoa  in  the  Man) 
plied,  and  having  ob«er\-etl  the  t 
to  wliich  the  plant  was  put  to  thercc 
mended  its  introduction  into  Indi 
of  the  dry  soulhem  parts  ^ofwhicl 
uo  doubt,  tliough  slow  uf  girtwth,  Ikj 
acquisition,  from  the  facility  with  i 
sacking  may  be  manufactured  frvia 
This  has  never  yet  been  eflerte<i. 
is  remarkable  for  the  aerial  leatloM 
it  sends  down  to  support  its  sttmi, 
arc  of  so  fibrous  a  nature  as  to  I 
for  making  ]>aint  bnmlies  for  com m 
~-J'V>.Pl.lio,fU,p.m:  FL  fwl.,c. 
PANDAXt.S  WOHLUEICH.  G 
Pandanus  odoratissimus. 

PANDARAM,  a  devotee  of  Uie 
the  oiEciating  priest  at    the  it'mp 
This  word  seems  properly    to  l»e    R 
or  pale-complexionei],    from    these 
smearing    themselves    with    ashes. 
means  song.     In  the  South   ol    Iniki 
hindoos  of  the  Sudra  section  worshi] 
of  whom  many  are  proteased  mcntiii 
Si^-a  worsliippers  among   the  Ti 
Pandaram.     These  are  not  Vim  S 
they  wear  the  lingam  or  adore  Haciki 
on  the    Crefd^    Customs  and  Liifr 
Jmufams^  p.  7- 

PANDAKWASH.HisD.  BopTbai 
PANDU.  Vichitra  Virya  is  a&id 
ricd  Amba  and   Ambahka,  daughl 
king  of  Kasi,  who  had  issur, 
his  half  brother  Krishna  dwaipftrj 
Dhritornshtra  and  PaudUf  wl 
five  Pandava,  viz  : — 

1 .  Yudishtira. 

2.  Arjuno,  father  of  Parikshit 
',i.     Hhima. 

4.  Nakul  and  1  who  founded 

5.  Suhadeva,  j     line. 
Vichitra    Virya   had    no    male 

Of  his  three  daughters  one  wa«  nami 
and   Vyasa    being    the   sole 
branch  rii*  the  house  of  SanI 
and   spiritual    daiigbtrr.  Pane 
became  the  father  of  Pandu 
reign  of  IndraprestliA.     Arrian 
thus  :  "  He  (Hercules)  had  a< 
wasadvanced  in  years,  and  beings 
a  husband  worthy  of  her,  he  nu 
that  be  might  supply  the  tin 
monarchs.     Her  name  waa 
the  whole  prurince  in   wliich  the 
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ancient  sorcreigna  ol'  ibe  countries  of  HEndu- 
8tau  bordering  upon  the  Juinnn,  thiw  called 
"PauduuH  Raj,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Pandu. 
Paiidu,  tlie  father  of  the  live  heroes,  wtw  the 
son  of  Vvasa  ftud  Pandea.  Their  niotliera 
name  wiw  Koonti,  the  siatcT  of  n  prince  of  Ma- 
thura,  who  was  the  father  of  Ileri  and  Baldtva, 
the  Indian  Hercules.  Koonti,  in  couge<|ueuce  of 
tlie  sius  of  the  arioestorM  of  liewelf  and  Iut  hu*- 
baiiil,  wiiH  doomed  to  experience  the  greatest 
curse  ihiit  can  beiiill  a  hiiidoo  fomule,  sterility. 
However,  by  a  charm,  she  contrired  to  remove 
the  anathema  by  enticing  the  goda  to  licr  bed. 
Thiw,  say*  Colonel  Tod,  frf)m  wha*e  dinquiaition 
on  the  Hindoo  and  Theban  Hercules  has  been 
extracted  this  accouat.  ahc  hud  by  Dhartna- 
ruja,  (Yuma,  or  the  Minoa  of  the  Greeks), 
Yudiahtra;  by  Pavana,  (Kolus)  Bhima ;  by 
ludrn,  (Jupiter  Cajhis)  Arjuna,  and  Nycula 
and  Sydiva  by  Aswiui  Kumnra  (the  Hiudou 
E^euJapiuj),)  or  the  soua  of  Surya,  the  twins  of 
the  Hindoo  zodiac. — CunnimffMm's  AttcUnt 
Oeotjraphy^  pp.  340,  342 ;  MtOuilniratii  in 
}VheeUrs  Hist,  of  India,  p.  22ii  ;  H'atmiuUr 
Review^  April  iy08  ;  Tdd's  Ititjtuttfutn^  Vol.  i, 
p,  'M  ;  CoU's  M;/th.  I/ind..  p.2it<.  See  India, 
Krishna,  Kurukhet,  Mahubharata,  Polyandry. 

PANDE,  Heto.  a  branch  of  tlie  Bharadwaja 
gotra  of  Kanouj  brahmans.  hut  used  to  designate 
brahraans  generally  of  Hindustan. —  Wilson, 

PAN^DEA.  see  Hercules,  Pandu. 

PANDEGAON.  see  India. 

PANDER  AN.  sec  Kekt. 

PANDEKICA  PILOSA,  Bui-kalan,  Hird.— 
PowelVn  Hami-Book,  Vol.  i,  p.  1372. 

PANDEUPUU,  in  Lat.  17^41,  Long  75°2r, 
in  the  Dckhau,  on  the  right  batdc  oi  the 
Kistna  river,  a  sjiored  place  of  hindiw  pilgrim- 
age.    It  is  I,IJ78  feet  above  the  sea, 

PANUHIU,  a  local  tax  levied  on  the  non- 
agricultural  classes. 

PANDI,  Tkl.    Sua  indicus,  Schinz,^  the  hog. 

PANOI,  the  datiuctive  title  of  a  particuhir 
caste  of  brahmans.     See  Pande,  Panda. 

PANDIA.  an  ancient  hindoo  kingdom  in 
Southern  India.  See  Pandya. 

PANDIAVANAK,  Mauul.  Ricinua  com- 
tuuni'*,  Linn, 

I'ANDI  GADD^V,  or  Parike  gadda,  Tkl. 
rapa  blspini>saf  K.  i,  428.  Brown  has 
pi^i-nut^  which  would  apply  better  to  some 
of  the  riM)t3  on  whioh  the  wild  h<>^  arc  fond 
of  feeding  but  he  ad<U  the  syn.  Srinj^iUikaruu 
wlkich  ii  undoubtodiy  Trapa  though  Wight 
makoa  it  8p«>ndi.'is.  the  Hog-plum. 

PANOI  KOKA,  Tbu  Pjg-^a^  the  Bandi- 
coot of  Europcaiw, 

PAXrilKI.TBr.,  Kydiacalyina,  R.  iii,  188; 
—  W.  and  A.—  ly,  Ir,  879—^80. 

PiVNDlLI  DOSA,  or  Dosa,  Tel.  Cucumis 
tttflMsimutf,  Jl* 
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PANDI  MUKKA  DUMPA,  To? 
rea  pentaphylla,  L.—J{.  iii.  SOtJ.—  IT. 

PAXDION,  see  Pandiyn. 

PANDION  FLUVIAUS,  Sya,  of  I 
halittitus.  Linn. 

PANDION  HAUJ5TUS,  £.    Tl»i 
P.  fiumlia,  &M 

Vciuli-«<td  i-pmCi 

K  oF>-  mio-ffralik 

.ofVarfci 


P.  iD<licus,  Hod^, 

Mocii-monl, 

tiulo, 

Much -manga, 

Pajitiiinf*, 


BaxQ. 


llrgguli, 


e  SIM 
roiy 


Lepcii, 

The  Osprey  or  Fish-hawk,  is  sprewl' 
Europe,  .\sia  and  Africa.  It  ia  coramo 
all  the  large  river»  of  India,  and  at  mm 
large  lakes  and  tanks  even  far  iolsi 
plunges  from  a  great  height  into  the  «a 
can  take  up  a  fish  of  considerable  siM 
UaJix»tus  leucogaster  fretjuently 
prey.     A  northern  poet  says — 

Soon  OS  the  sun,  ffnmt  ruler  of  the  . 

Bends  to  our  oortliorn  ciimea  his  fan|[h 
And  from  the  caves  i.if  ckvjui  adU  fromt 

The  fluny  ^ImalH  and  mvrtmls  of  tb«  di 
Whou  freezing  U<m[K<#t8  back  to  Gi«mU| 

Anil  day  ami  night  the  eiiual  houn  A| 
True  to  the  f!eason,  o'er  our  sea-beAt 

Tlie  Railing  (wj^ivy  high  ta  »een  to 
With  broai]  unmnving  wing  ;  and  ci 

3iarks  each  Iuohi*  Mra^gler  in  the 
3we«nsdown  Iik*>  lightning  !  pltingea 

jVnd  bears  his  «!triigglin|;  victim  to  ihM 
The  long  house>d  tliihoTnian  bc-hol  ! 

The  well-known  signals  of  hi^  i    -^ 
And  as  he  bears  his  Dvt  and  oan  alvntf 

Thus  tiails  the  welcome  aeaion  n^u  ft 
Tlie  Fisherman's  Ilynin 

Tlie  osprey  sails  above  the  sound. 

The  g»*P8e  are  ijone,  the  gidU  are  fl] 
The  herring  shoals  swarm  thick 

Tlie  nets  are  launched,  the  tKmt«  &n^ 
To  ho.  my  hearts !  let's  seek  th**  de«p» 

liaise  liigh  Iht*  8orig,  and  cheerily  wiM 
Still  as  tlie  lienMing  net  we  sweep, 

"God  blLtts  the  llsii-hawk  and  tlve  flihi 
She  brings  us  Hsh»— ^she  brings  u»  tfUria^ 

Good  ttnieA,  iair  weather,  warmtn,  wafi 
Fine  stores  of  chawl,  tmul^,  herring,  lin^^ 

Shee]t>sheA<1,  and  drum,  and  old  wi^vt!^ 
To  ho,  my  lieart« !  &c. 
She  rears  her  yotirg  un  yonder  tfw*. 

Shu  leaver  licT  fiiithfid  mate  to 
Like  iiH,  for  fi^h,  t«li»-  mih  to  f^^a, 

And  plunging  Ahnwn  uh  wIikti*  to 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts !  Ac.  -  H'iisonf  p.  M. 

PANDION  INDICUS,  //(x/y.,s/uofP 
halixtus,  Li'n>i. 

PANDION  LINEATUS.  Jerd.,  Syn 
liox'tus  ichthyx'tus,  Uortf. 

PANDI-PAVEU  Mal.  Mooianfia 
rantia,  Li'tn. 

PANUIT.  Saxs.     a  leaxnod  hrahnui 

PANl>rn  VANKAIA,  Tkl,  ("ilni 
Itoxburghii,  0.  JJon. 

I»ANDIYA,  proKibly  a  w.r 
origin,  19  the  Pandion,  ihu  Oi  Pa 
Greeks,  and  was  the  titular  tuunc  ui  an  i 
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g. '"* 


rA>a)iTA. 


PAXDRi  cirncKr. 


Nadiiru  ;  the  race  were  the  Paniii  ,  pears  from  the  '*  Peripliw*'  anj  Ptolemy  to  havo 
;  ihe  kiri;^,  the  Pandyan  or  PaiiUi^a    been  the  heredltjiry  appellation  of   the  des- 


t  Pantlyan  capitals  were  at  Kurkhi, 
rti,  Kutartekara  pattanam  and 
The  Mte  of  Kurklii  or  Ilorkai  U 
er  of  ilUput*».  It  has  been  coiwi- 
thti  K'llkhi  of  the  Pfripltw  identitied 

e  with  KJIakarai  near  Rajiiesseram, 
•rs  witlk  Korkai  or  Oorkai  near  the 
the  Tainhraparui.  Two  embiissica 
ty  tlie  PaniJvan  king  to  Augiutujf, 

wliirh   \w  reL'elvGil  at  Tarra^iona. 

9  menlionC'J  hy  .Slnibo.  The  t'riend- 
:  Kuiuiius  WLLS  ^ij^^^ht  hy  only  one 

10  prince,  O  KeruhollmH,  the  king 
Kerala,  who  wum  'aUo  u   Dniviiliaii. 

ly,  vi.  20,  ami  F't«ilemy.  vii.  mention 
tt&clvan  kin^  H^ent'  an  embai^y  to 
|iwl  in  the  letter  wliieh  the  ara- 
took  tu  Auu;uj{tn!t,  the  [*an(lyan 
tciciit  Oravira,  tlescribed  hiuwelf 
sway  over  siv  hundred  kings. 
uablc  and  cuririu»  presents,  a  man  , 
D»  luid  a  serpent  ten  eubiu  long. 
loch^rus  accompanied  the  cndjassy. 


The  several  capitals  of  the  Chola,  were  at  Con- 
m  wiWBn  aneicnt  dvnastv  in  the  I  J**veram.  Wori-ur,  Comharonum,  Gangondaram 
le  Indian  peninsula,"  the  "rise  and  I  «'"!  Tanjore.  The  whole  history  of  this  for 
ioh,    iw   also    the   extent   nf    their  !  S'»'»*?t'»'e   *hc   mnst   important   power  of    the 


cendants  of  Pandya.  The  Pandion  of  the 
time  of  the  **  IVriplu*"  had  poisciiaion  of  a  part 
of  the  Malabar  coast :  but  this  must  have  been 
of  short  duration  ;  the  Ghata  in  general  formed 
the  western  limit  of  the  kingdom,  which  waa 
of  small  extent,  only  occupying  what  we  now 
call  the  districts  of  Madura  and  Tinnevclly. 
The  seat  of  the  governineut.  after  being  twice 
changed,  wad  Hxed  at  Madura,  where  it  wras  in 
PtnlemyV  time,  and  where  it  remained  till  the 
beginning  oi'  the  iHlh  century.  The  wars  and 
rivalries  of  all  the  Pundyun  princes  were  with 
the  ailjoining  king<lom  of  Cbola,  with  which 
they  seem,  in  the  tir^t  ages  of  the  Christian  era, 
lo  have  formed  a  union  which  lasted  (or  a  long 
lime.  Thoy,  however,  redumed  their  separate 
sovereignty,  and  were  a  con.iidfrahle.  state 
inuil  the  ninth  century,  when  they  lost  their 
consequence  and  were  often  tributary,  though 
sometimes  quite  independent,  till  the  last  of  Ae 
Nttcks  (the  dynasty  witli  which  the  line  closed) 
was  Donqnered  hy  the  Nabob  of  Arcoi  in  1736. 
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cinly   TDgucly    known.      They  !  P^'^^^"^^-' ^  ^^^'^1^'*"^  ^^K^*^^*^"*'^*^"''^^/-  ''^^*'^° 


rv  ri5cii  «m  the  fall  of  the  Pandya 

ami    ro  Iiavc   ruled    over   Travan- 

roimbatoro,    nm]    parts   of    Salcra. 

prinf^cs  seem   to  have    been  first 

At    8can(Lipura  on    the    Malabar 

»ub«oqurniIy  at  Talcad  fir  Dala- 

L    the    Cauvori    and    Mudugonda 

«^ha(v«   tiie   same   as   the    modem 

Mudiwon'l'wr   on   the   road    from 

Ltu  til  Ki.«'ii;^h.il.     The  site  of  Scan- 

rt.     Talcad  is  described  by 

•  of  aonip  cxicni  containing 

covered    witli    ^nnd. 

•dtri  ha.H  been  5up|Mi»ied 

v'lor  in  Coimbatorc  was  oup 


•ifjai    kingiloiii   of    Kerala   on    the 

im0t   w;i«  for  ttomo   time   subject  to  j 

irtDcen. 

m\e    ol'  the   early  hi<*t*.iry   *>f  Iheac  | 

ynaittiRS,   their   whtm.   allianceK,  in-  i 

M    And    c^nntjuesu ;     tlieir    relations  I 

ti  and  with  tlie  Midiomedan  colonies 


'    '     *1:dabar  *-«ist,  are  very  little 

ne  say*  t)iat  two   pei-wna  of 

-s  founded   the  kingdom!*  of 

.  find  that  the   tirstofihed« 

!  mu'lcr.  Itis  uncert;iin 

.  <\,  but  there  serm  pooii 

It  w:w  from  the  fil^h  century 

Strabo  mentions  an  ambas- 

kiQg  Pitndion  to  Auguatufi,  thiaap- 
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is  no  reliable  information  anterior  to  the  ninth 
century,  yet  they  must  have  been  exercising 
sovereignly  anterior  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
who  makes  mention  of  Arcati  Soren  ;  and,  in 
the  Mahawanao,  tlioro  are  frequent  referencea 
to  transactions  with  the  Chnia  during  the 
earliest  peritnls  of  tlic  Singhalese  annali.  The 
Tamil  traditions  also  abound  with  stories  of 
Adouda  Chakravarti,  who  apj^ars  to  have  been 
a  soldier  of  the  prior  Kunmibar  tribea,  but 
there  arc  untrui*tworthy  records  forthcoming  of 
his  origin  and  actions  neither  Imve  there  been 
nbtained  any  authentic  accounts  of  the  over- 
throw and  extinction  oi'  any  of  the  great  8(?uth- 
I  €rn  States. — Mr,  W.  JClUot -.  Kl/thinstonf'it 
[  Uistortf  uf  ludUt^  pp.  412-413.  St-e  Baroach, 
'  Inflia,  Kerala,  Narapati,  i'andlva,  Paadiya. 

I      PANDJIE— ?8eeTin. 

PANDO,  UiND,    Wliiting,  artificial,  or  pla»- 
1  tcr  of  Paris. 

PANDOL.  Pan/.  Trichosauthcs  anguina,  L. 

I'ANDtX),  a  river  in  the  Cawnp<>re  district 
of  the  -V.  W.  Provinces. 

PAMXKH)rKKIl,  ^ec  India. 

PAXDOU,  Hisu.'!  A  tree  of  Chota-?iagpore, 
with  a  ^oO.  white  wtH>d.~Cft^  CV//.  ^.•.  1862. 

PANDORA,    a    genus    of  molluscs   of  the 
family  Pvlitrida>, 

PAM>KAI,  Hj!tp.     ChUrau  of  Sutlej,  &c. 
Picea  wi'hbiana.  :iUn  Picea  pjndrow.  the  silver  fir. 

PANOIU  CHUvKI,   of  Bombay.  Cucurbita 
hispida,  WilkU^  Aitttlu'. 
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PANGI. 


PANGOUN. 


PANBU,  see  Pandava. 

PAXDU  also  Kaia,  Tkl.     Fruit  of  a  tree. 

PAXnU-KURl,  or  Paudu-kuli,  the  popular 
Tamil  term  applied  to  the  tumuli  or  tombs 
found  all  over  India. —  W.  E.  See  Cairns. 

PANDUNC;,  TOUNG-YO-THA,  sons  of  the 
mountain  ranpic,  a  barbarous  race  in  the  in- 
terior, oast  of  Ava. 

PANDUU,  lIixD.     See  Kotgarh. 

PANDUUANGA,  see  Paudaram. 

PANEANI  MANCHK,  see  Boat. 

PAXECill  KAI,  Tam.    Dioftpvros  glutinosa 

PANKE  DOORVA,  Beno. 
cissimus. 


PAXGIACEJ:.  Uwl,  a  natural  oi 
plants  comprishit;  two  species  of  Hydnoc: 

PAX(;iL'M    KDULE,  see  Kapyan?. 

PAXGIUM  KUMPHII.  a  tree  of  J» 
the  Moluccas. 

PAXGKAL-PINANG,  seeTin. 

PAXGKOXG,  a  dLstrict  in  lat.  33  to 
and  lon;jr-  7?^  to  79  E.  On  its  south- 
part  of  hike  Tso-Mogna  Lari.     See  Tsbo 

PAXGKRAM  KL^VING,  see  Kyan. 

PAXGKOXG  LAKE,  in    Rulliog  or  1 

in  X.  L.  33*  43',  is  85  miles  long   and 

S[>orbolu3  tcna-  |  three  miles  in  average  breadth.     The  ; 

:  250  sipiare   miles.     The  water  is  cleai 


PANEE  JUMA  or  Panee-jama,  Benvi.  Salix  ,  extremely  sjilt.     The  Rudok  country  lies 

tetrasperma.  i  east  of  Ladak  and  Rukchu.     The  li^e  sti 

PANEE-KT--)HUMBALI,DrK.Vitextrifolia.;  about    eiglity  mjles    from  east  to  wesJ 

PANEE-KULA,  Beng.     Ottelia  alisnoides,  i  whole  length  of  the  country, — at  an  elen 

alsf»  Dysophylla  verticillata.  j  14,2(.M)  feet  above  the  sea.     The  area  of 

PANEE-KAXCHURA,  Beng.    Commelyna  '  is  4,8»>0  square   miles,  and   im   mean 

salicifolia.  14,500  feet, 

PANEE-MULUNGA^BEXo.Cypcnisdistans. ;      Tso-mo-ri-ri  lake  appeared  to  Moore: 

PANEE-MARICH.— ?  be  deeper  and  los.**  clear  than  the  lake  of 

PANEE-NAJUK,  Ben'g.  Dcsmanthus  natans.  |  kung.     It  contained  no  fish,  and  wa^  not 

PANEEOLLO,   Uria.     A  tree  in  Ganjam    freqiucntcd  by  wild-fowl :  the  taste  of  the 

and  Gumsur,  of  extreme   height  40   feet,  cir-  :  was  brackish.  Mr.  Gerard  afterwards  vi«it< 

cumference  2  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground    lake  which  he  calb»Chuinonenil :  he  pUo 

to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8  feet. '  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  fii\een    the 

Tolerably  common  and  burnt  for  firewood.  The  I  feet,  and  observes,  that  whilst  it  is  fed  by  s 

bark  is  used  medicinally. — Ca/ytnin  MacdonaUl.   considerable  streams,  it  has   no  efflux,  i 

PANEE  PHiVL,  Beno.,  Hjnd.  Trapa  bis- 
pinosa. 

PANEEPUT,  see  Pancput. 

PANEER,  HiN'D.,  Pers.     Cheese. 

PANGAH,  BiTRM.  Terminaliachchula,  Retz. 

PANEER  MAYA,  Guz.,  Hi\d.,Pek8.  Rennet. 

PANEE-SHIRA,  Be.ng.  Ilemarthria  com- 
pressa. 

PANEE-SARA,  Besq.     Grewia  scpiaria. 

PANEI  MARAM,  Tam.  Boras.sus  fiabclli- 
fonnia. 

PANEEYALA,  Beno.  Flacourtia  cataph- 
racta,  Roxb. 

PANEI-ERI,  Tam.     Anabaa  scandens. 

PANEL,  SiND.     The   leaves   and   stiUks  of  I  the  Pongol. 
the  Pogostemon  patchouli  of  Lepellitier,  which  |      PANGOXG-TSO.    The  Changpa  is  i 
are  used  as  a  jtcrinme, —Simmottri's  Diet.  ,  nomade  tribe,  near  the  Pangong  Tso  pass. 

PaXELA,  a  cake  made  of  Indian  corn  mral.    dwell,  in  their  grazing  grountbt  under  hut 

PAXEOLA  PLUM.     Flacourtia  sapida.         ,  kol )  made  of  yak  hair.     The  people  thti 

PANK-TIGA,  Tel.  Cassyta  filiformis,  Linn,    themselves  \Va. 

PA-XGAN,  BuRM.  A  compact  white  wood 
of  Amherst,  used  for  boats  and  oars  and  for 
making  musical  instruments.  It  seems  to  be 
Gmelina  arborea.— (.Vi^jM*/*  Dancf. 

PAXGAX,  see  Semang. 

PAXGARA,  Mahr.  Erylhrina  indica,  Lam. 

PAXGASIXAN,  see  India. 

PANGERAN  MAHOMED,  see  Kyans. 

PANG-GILIXG,  Mamy.     Ant-eater, 

PANGHULU,  see  Johore,  Kedah  or  Quedah. 
TGI,  Tam.     Gossypiimi.    Cotton. 
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kept  at  its  level  entirely  by  evaporati 
Moorcroft's  TravelSy  Vol.  ii,  p.  61  ;  C%i 
ham  ;   Thompson. 

PAXGLIMA    GAJAH,   Malay.    Tb« 

word    moans   a   governor,    or   supenate 

and  the  other  elephants.     The  office  (rfi 

intendent  of  elephants  at  a  Malayan  cou 

one     of    considerable     dignity. — Journ. 

Arch. 

!      PAXGOL,  Tam.      Literally   boiletl  i 

j  festival  in   the   Tamil  countries  at  the ' 

I  solstice,  in  which  each  family  boils  rice  t 

■  coming   a    boil    proclaims     Pongol !    P 

India   is   worshipped  in  the  South  of  In' 


PAXGOLIX. 


Cms. 
Kno. 


!  THnfTf^ilin, 
I  Tarani(-i;iiinf:, 
I  rang-pilinp. 
I  Arialer, 


Bad  jar-kit  a, 
Liiig-li, 

Ant-eater, 

Man  is, 

ticaiy  Ant  e-ater, 

t'an^olin,  Jat.  | 

The  Pangolin  of  India,  belonging  ' 
Edentata,  gels  iis  Indian  name  from  its 
designation.  The  genus  is  common  to 
and  South  Eastern,  Asia,  and  in  India 
rare,    though    from  their  habit   of  app 
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PAxaouN. 


PANGSHITRA. 


isct  they  are  not  often  won, 
ituca  of  Desmure^t  iniibiu  the  Ma- 
lanJa,  PiDanfr,  BDriK-o  and  Aiwa..  M. 
ta   i^f  Tickelltth*'   M.  piuta<iaotyla 

the  M.  MniTt'iiru  of  Demareat)  U 
renil  parta  of  IjiJia  >iiit  nUi  in  the 
>f  ihe  Ilimnlnya.     This  species  has 

ever  since  the  expedition  of  Alcx- 
[ireat  and  U  moDUon«d   by  ^^lian 

jrof  the  Edentata,  the  Tardigradaor 
the  EfT'jtlieatia  or  Burrower»,  may 
i  under : 

Jasidii**.     Pangolins. 

mta^iactyla,  Linn.,  Bli/th. 


4licuii»  Gray 
caudaU. 
Grif.,  Ell 
J)eanMrest. 


M .  hracUyura.  EriJfh, 
M.  taticaudala,  JUiffer. 
M.  inuuritA,  IIoHggan. 
Fan|>rolmutJ  tyijus,   !Luf«, 


Bajni'lapta,  Saks.,  Hisn. 
Mahr. 


Uodg, 
Sounder. 


^^H     Biura.     Armol. 

^^H     CiDK.  Kuwli-TiiiitiirD, 

I^^K    l>uxu.  Kasfioli  oiuTijur^ 

K  Hitm.  Alangii. 

„  Alawft, 
Sams..     ,. 

mlj  ant-eater  of  all  India, 
irtta,  Hotl(f.  Blyth, 

;iUuianni.         M.  leucura. 
Qrau.    M.daimanai, 

Uy  ant-eater. 

y  ftiii-eater,  the  Mani.4  javanica  of 

ts  tn«t  with  in  Harpeh,  Kiangnan, 

Uiern  Ckineae  provinces.     It  i*dark- 

\ore  than  two  feet  long,  and  covered 

E,  limhs,  tail   ami  every  part   of  the 

It  the  belly,  with  moveable  inibrica- 

'Jlie  tail  is  long,  and  the  tongue 

«.     It   lives   on  flies,  ants,  &c.,  by 

iem  upon   its  out-siretched  tongue. 

it  lies   down  as  if  dead,  and  nn  the 

upon  tta  body,   it  cUise»  on  them 

sales,  and  entering  the  water  feasta 

rey  which  floats  uf>on  the  surface  of 

Kirowncd  by   the  manteuvre.     The 

ten-«hBn-kial\  CirnnsftS),  arc  rouglily 

ooncavn-couvex,  and  marked  at  titc 

kd  with  tine  grooves,  like  those  on 

I,     They  are  bmmi  and  )tenn-tmn»- 

Be  of  the  tail  being  the  linest.  They 

riv  given  in  all  iorti  and  conditions 

lot  excluding  ^ktn  diseast**.  The  prin- 

[    '  ni  lime  istoacratch  itching 

,11  riur|xj*ethey  are  fixed  upon 

I  art  a  kind  of  currA'-comb. 

H  irc  Miid  to  follow   the  uro 

t  which  18  largely  cidled  for 

tC\\'mmc,—  Ti£lceU;  EUiot, 

of  hidia :   WaUaee,  Archi- 

OhineH    Mni^ria    Medica^ 


flnvoniiir?inntJi,   Omif. 
trifusciftta,  Onn/.  C'liiii 


PAVnoOTARAX,  in  lat.  6  M5   : 
12*  40'  K.  i-i  (lie  most  northerly  and  wcBtwardly 
island  of  the  Souluo  Archipelago. — HorAurgh. 

PANGRA.  Hi.ND.     Erythrina  indica. 
PANGSHL^'RA,  a  gen  n't  of  fresh  wat«r  tor- 
toises whfch  may  be  thua  shown  ; 

Sbc.  a.  ('aiafihracta,  Shielded  Reptile*. 
Ordrr.  Chelonia. 

Fam.  Testudiaidie. 

TefituiUi  indicft,  QmeJ.  Gal/ip. 

„         ru'liata,  Shaw.  Mft<lay. 

„  Btillntn,  Shair.  Viza^?. 

„         l'ltttyni)tuH.  liUith.  Burdnnn. 

,^         el'int;ntft,  liltfih^  Arr.ikft-n,  THiAsBerim. 

„         olepftns,  Svhupjf.  i'eninsulu  of  ludia,  Ceylon 

„         horntlelilii,  Gray.  Af^'liQuistau. 
HomopuB  horHfieMU,  Gray.  Afghaniatau. 

Fam. — Emydid». 

Manmuria  entyii,  Gratf.  Moiilen. 
Geoexnyda  Rrainiis,  Orwf.  Tvnasserim. 

„  tricrtrinata.  BUjih.  t^hailiwwo. 

Oeaemy<hi  sjiiuosti,    Gray.  Tenafkserini,  Pegu. 
Cuora  amijuijioiixi.%  Diiud.  Malacca,  TeuaAserini. 

China,  Formom. 
"*• 

Cyclemifl  oMhanii,  Gray.  Merfi^i,  Gamboja. 
Cycleniiii  orhicuiuta.  Bell.  Uiirmah. 
Tetraonvx     leASonii,    Calcutta,  Tcnaaaerim,  Dum, 

'  Bdl. 
Pj-xidea  mouhotii*  frray.  Cochin-china. 
Notochelys  pUtj-nota.   Chay.  Singapore. 

EmvB  ocellata,  D.  Jit  B.  Tenaaaerim,  Pogn. 

„*    btialil.  Gray.  Snutliern  China. 

„      thurgi,  Gray.  Bangui,  Fiuaug. 

„      muitca,  Cantor.  Clnisaii. 

„      nigricans,  Grau.  Southern  China. 

„  craaflicoUin,  frray.  Mergui,  Malayan  Pe- 
ninfiula,  Oruuboja. 

„  reeveaii.  Gray.  Cochin-china,  Southern 
('hma. 

.,  trijugo,  SiAtteiyy.  Peninsula  of  India  Cey- 
lon. 

„     roacr.)oephalft,  Oray.  Siain,  Gamlwja. 

„     nucbalifl,  Bli/th.  Java. 

„      hamiltonit.  Gray.  Calcutta. 

„     trijuga,  iScAiriT/f;.  Arakon,  Madras. 

„     nigra,  BlytA.  Ttiuaiwerim. 

„     Bobu?. 

Batagur  baskn,  Gray.  Gan^ied,  frawadJy,  Pinang. 

„  ellioti.  Gray.  KiMnu  RivtT. 

„  aflbii^,  Citntor,  Malayan  peninsula. 

.,  lineatua,  Gray.  S,  E.  India. 

„  thurgii,  Grai/.  Culouttn. 

,,  dhougukn,  Oray.  Cfntral  India. 

„  lienlniorfii,  Bbjth,  Petju. 

„  oeelltLla.  Dum.  Calcutta. 

„  trinttiita,  Dwn.  Nipaj. 

Pangahura  tecta,  Bell.  Calcutta. 

„        teuloria,  Gratf.  Imiui*. 

„        flavivciiler,  Guttth.  Bengal. 

„        jtmithii^  GujifJi.  Btnj;rtl. 
Ptaytyst«mum  megucephalum,  Gray.    Martabaa. 

/ism. — Trionycidaj. 

Bmyda  granoaa.  Gray.  Calmtta. 

„        ctsylonenaia,  ffray,  Ceylon. 
Trionyx  gaogeticua,  C.  ^  f.  'Bengal. 


IMNICACKJC. 

TYionyx  giuitherii,  Oraif.  Artik*in. 
,,        sinensis,  H'ei^m.  China.   Chtisoii,  Formoaa. 
javaaicus,   !<chiceiff.    Ciangee,   Deccwi,  Pi- 

uanp. 
ornalufl,  (rraif.  Siani  (iamboja. 
Auhplauii/j.«i,  S^.iififj.  Siuj^purp.  Pinang. 
Chitra  indica.  O'rat/.  HihikIiIv. 

Fam, — Chelonidaa 

SpharfTis  coriftcea,  Liuu.  Tt-na^serini  coast. 
Careitii  iuibriciilj*.  Si/nrcif/.  Bay  of  Bengal 

Bt|untnut.%  L.  i.'oa^t«. 
Caouaim  olivucea.  J'Uchs,  Cooats. 
Cliolouiu  viixiitu,  Schtceiif.  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Derniatochelya  coriaceo,  X.  Coaata. 

PAXI,  ifrM),     Water. 

PAXI,  T.vM.     liartheawtire. 

PAXIA.  It.     Bird-lime. 

PAXTA,  Maxxxl.  Eriodendron  anfrftctno- 
sum,  DC. 

PANIAII,  BrRM.     Trrminalia  violata. 

PANIALA,  Bknq.  Flacourtia  cataphracla. 
Roxb, 

i'AMALU.  see  India. 

PANIAM  RlVElt,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
iu  iat.  10*  4t»j'  N.,  is  only  n:m*rable  for  small 
V esdek. — llonh uiufh.     See  K rangan* tre. 

PANIC  GRASS.     Puniouni  iuilicum. 

PANICIIK-KAJ  ALVRAM,  Tam.     Garcinia,  I 

PANICHTE,      Tak„     Port.      A     tree    ol* 

Ceylon  and  Travancore,  from  thirty  Ut  sixty 
feet  high,  and  ten  to  twonty-tbar  inches  | 
in  diameter.  In  Ceylon  it  grows  tall  and 
straight,  iu  Travancore  it  i»  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  and  is  curved,  it  produces 
a  fruit  which  resembles  externally  the  fiiuall 
ni."wct  apple :  when  pressed  it  j-ields  n  verv 
glutinous  juice,  which  U  used  as  a  subfltitute 
for  (flue  ;  and  may  be  conttidercd  in  that 
country  as  very  superior  to  glue  for  the  U!«e  of 
Joiners.  In  Ceylon  tliia  tree  is  eouverted  into 
masta,  yards,  &c.,  for  country  vcsitols  ;  and  the 
native  carpenters  consider  it  the  best  sort  of  all 
the  jungle  ^ooda  for  tliat  purpose. — £tfv^ 
Cei/hn. 

PANlAn.  see  Polyandry. 

PANICACE/E,  tlie  Grass  tribe  of  pknts,  the 
Craiuinaceae  of  Lindley,  is  nn  exeoedingly 
numerous  order,  comprioing  both  land  and 
water  plants  but  no  marine  one,^.  They  occur 
in  every  soil,  alone  or  along  with  other  j'lnnt^, 
and  from  the  frigid  xone  to  the  tropics.  Mnny 
tropical  graase*  ore,  like  the  bamlxxw^  of  con- 
mderablfl  size,  rising  50  or  W  feet  hijjh.  It 
was  cBtiniatet!  by  Voi^t,  that  the  gTa*5-*<:!s 
in  the  Ea*it  Indies  arc  l,;i()0  in  number.  The 
grasses   at  i'  f  the  Himalaya   form  a 

jangle  sufli'  >  t*^  c'^'nrp:>!  tlie  elepliant 

And    the   i  viing   the 

JHimalttvn. -;  vlthofthe 

;4  as  |)c»und  in  proceetijuir  from  the 
!h«  pol«,  and  many  of  the  pasture 
of  Etzxypc,  form  the  grassy  eward  of 
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the  Himalaya.  Tlic  tcmiiei 
weatlicr  months  of  ihr  Ra<t  In^ 
favonrable  for  the  prowtii  of  the  Ceri 
and  cattle  are  fed  un  tiic  green  or  di 
tlie  followinjr. 

Paa^wJum  ser«>l>iciilRtum.  Peniet 

Pnnicuiii  niiliiu'euni  Sor^hi 
„       ciliiin*.  „ 

y,       helopurt.  „ 

„       luiliiuv.  ^ 

„        itnliriim.  And] 

„       Pftigerum.  Rotbof 

,.       rvfteua.  Hoidei 

„        coloiium.  TtiUi 
„       frmuentaceum. 

As  a  rnJe,  however,  the  hora«i  aw» 
creeping  stems  and  leaven  *■' 
The  principiU  grasses  of  E;i 
Aiiia,  are  us  under : 

B.  Panire^,  AV/». 
Pasjiahmi  utoloniferiun.  I, .  riiltivat»d. 
nelopus  annulalns,  A'wr.,  Ben(,'al. 
„       tUicnlmis.  .Vm«.,  BencaJ. 
„       lunuifMlius.  Horh..  Siimatm. 
„       lon^'rtloruf*,  Urtz  ,  Beiical. 
„       pnradoxua,  AV^..  Tnuicc, 
„       virnntu*«.  /-.,  Jauuiica. 
Coriiochloa  ciniioinn.  Sers..  Pen.  of  Iat 
Trochloa  panici'idffs.  lieauc,  Ben^l. 
Panicuni  »ff>|itiuitiiri,  Itrfz.,  CuttiTai 

nH]>criitmit.  Kfh.,  Sttmatra. 

Bcarifenini,  THm.,  Oarrow. 

coetAtuni,  Iff^rfi.,  Mauriliua. 

cruA-corvi,  I.mv..  Ben^^al. 

curvatuni.  Litm  .  IVn.  of  Indi 

ct^tniniutatiuii.  JW^i.,  Iten^l. 

comidMjguni.  /iVjA.,  tV>roi 

filiiornie,  Jivjrb.,  China. 

(Invidimi,  Rrtz.,  Ufti^iLJ. 

thiitana,  llctz..  Bt-n^l. 

CtMiiculutiim.  Ilnrn.,  W.  Imlii 

hplo|iits.  Trim..  H'rijfai. 

liiepidulur"    ''-•■'     Mvnifal. 

liclvoluiii  i^Tll. 

itolieuui,  /  iriatod. 

interrupttiiii,  H'tiHie,  Dexural. 

jumontoflum,  JVr*  ,  (t  nines 

Imeare,  Linn.,  Cliioa. 

niileHceoidtN*,  Jioj-6., f 

niiliacpuni.  H't'."^     *     "  Tat«l 

niiliiu-r>,  X<im.,  ( 

niacrochfttum,  ..^.q, 

nepaleaae,  Spr.,  Sv\iai. 

orthum, ~^  Ben^l. 

paludoaunj,  Jiosh.^  IWu^l. 

jmtf'nH.  /.I'tfH..  B«-mpi]. 

re[MT       '■     '     "        ,1 

tojeIm  ik^nffaJ. 

setiu'  : :.  '..I 

senulATutn,  JU' 

sarmtditosuui.  /.  -     i  •itii-i 

AHMKuiuivle,  Liim.,  CultJvatML 

ftlatjoinuni.  Rt^z.,  n»»eKl. 

triKonum.  Retz  .  " 

tonientotium,  A  uf 

uli^iiioftum,  lit. 

vCTticilltttum,  J  vsi 

OplismeouA  lancf*filfttii«».  A 

burmanni,  Ii<im.  a-  *SrA. 
colonu£,  AJ^A.,  Beufml. 
friunentaceua,  Hoxh.^ 
slticiua,  Sc^ub^  Bengmir 
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u  itam,  M*.  A-^..  P^n-  of  Intiin. 

|»|Ui-Ata,    W'ilUlr,  ('ultiv»tr<l. 

Rinvolui'ratiu  -V/j.,  Corumaudel  Mts. 
I  lutrtwtuiLi,  SchuU,  Molucrru. 
huIr.mlH*,  St-hiilf,  Mt^.  of  Imiia. 

llf^ATft,  Vrt'it.,  Outtivuteil. 

Sriiimni.   W'ilUU.,  ,. 

t-i  ■■'■"""I,  i'('r#M     M 

I y  Bengal, 

>%  Oulti^ultul. 

I'  lit,  Lmit.,  Aruhiii.  E.  Indiea. 

l%uih.,  Bengal. 
iM#«u«>.  i.uiii,,  CultivaUid. 
fr.. 
Hash.,  Bengal. 


^ra,  Horb.,  Bi'n;^ul. 
lun'a.  Riuh.,  \i*-ii'^i\l. 

I'liin,  /iuth.t  B«^ngal. 
,  TH4»ni.\  (*iillivat*d. 
'  -fi.  ScfiuUz;  L'tiroiiiandel. 
H*'n|j;nl. 
J''fur.,  Pen.  of  India. 
!fz.t  Boii^t. 
:  tUtiw  — —  r*.  Bojjgul. 


muri^atua,  T^r/i..  nil  India. 

ik^Tin^    T.irui..  Cnromtindcl  MuuntAinfl. 

'  •int.,  PeniuAuIa  of  India. 

■     —  ^,  Bengal. 

.  Z..  1^1  India. 

h.,  „         „ 

'"   'd,  Ntirth  Indin. 

itli  India.  Tiunevelly. 


/.'ari. 


sr^u/fr.,  Lurknow. 
cilinU.  Aete..  t'oncoiw. 
yiftBcljyu,  lioj'h.t  Bengal. 

dnna, 

rocdetn. 


pjtatni 


r" 


s.fi; 


■« 
Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 
'    Iti\,  Bengal  .. 

1  Mill,  Nrrtt.,    „  „ 

J>.:nii'.^  Eliri)|)C. 

':-,  iiirrtit.,  I'<M)iii»[ila  uf  India. 
'  *MM    K.is!  Indies. 
.1. 

,  E.  &  W.  Indi**. 
...iriij.,  (Joroiniindt^l. 
I,  Trhi.,  Peninsula  uf  India. 

E.  <>I>Te(p,  Nee$. 

CIllti>>' 

iioe. 

h  India. 
r^,  Bengal, 
-mpore. 

St>5 


Puis  hot»>n>f*Iita,  AWi.,  SfrrainjKirt*. 
.,         puniila.  „     Mauritiii-s, 

K  PldHie. 
HyKror>*zn  ciliata,  -W«,.  BeDRul, 
Perntis  Ittlifolin,  .4fV.,  !Vnin.sul'i  of  India. 
PolyiK-iiion  mnritimuf*.  D.  (\  -V.  North  India. 
S]H>r>d}uIiis  diandcr,  H.  Jir..  Beiii^nl. 
„        t^nacLs.siuiiiA,  K.  &■  11'.,  Indies. 
II,  .StijK'aj,  Xi^M. 
Cliactaria  hyatrix,  S/^mtv.,  Pi-niUHUlB  of  India. 

I.  (>ryz»*pj.  -VffM. 
Orrza  cntiMi,  Lifin.^  cultivatctl. 
Potaiuochkm  ^'tzii,  fr'rif..  Beniful.  Pen.  of  India. 

K.  Pujiiiophorea.',  A't/i.. 
Ponuiiprmilla  cornucniiiK',  Lrnn.,  Ctiromandcl. 
C'hlariB  biirt'ata.  ^'ir;,,  B*  iii*al.  IVuiuiiuJa  of  India. 
C*j-nodon  dactylon,  Pers.^HU  India,  Kuroi)e. 

„  rtliforniis  —  ?,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal. 
Mirrochloa  setact-a,  H.  llr..  Peninsula  of  India. 
Datyloi^teniuni     ict^jjttincuiu.     lieauv..    Tropical 

Ainrrira,  Afrinn,  all  India,  Moluccas. 
Arnclum  vertirillaU.  W.  <l*  A^  I'oniusula  of  India. 
Eleuaine  coracana,  (Jtftin.y  cullivutod. 
„        stricta,  Jtoxb^  „ 

„        indiea,  Gontn ,  „ 

„        calycina,  Roxh.,  t-oroniandel. 
M.  Avenea,  Xet*. 
Avena  eativa,  Lpm.^  cuUivate*^!. 

„        latua,  Linrt.,  North  West  India. 
A'.  AruDdinoie,  Sere. 
\)^^atLX  aninilinaceu8,  fif^iur.,  S.  Europe. 
Aiuphidonax  Iwn^rnlt'naip,  A'cr*.,  BcncAl. 

„        karku,  Lnulhy,,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal. 
Uifaria 

O.  Tri1ic*?e.  -Vre*. 
Uordeuui  vulgnro,  Linn,,  cultivatud. 
,,        Uvxatittc'hon.  Lhm.,       ^ 
„        dialichon,  Linn.,  Tartary. 
Lolium  teiunli'nlum.  Linn.,  Kurojw. 
Triticuni  vntijiirt*.  r»VA,  ciiUivated. 
.,     var.  ait'dtiviini,  ,, 

„     B.  hyhernum.  „ 

„        oamjK'j*tiv,  Kif.y  Hungary. 
„         p^Mjlta,  Linn.,' — -? 
Secale  reteale,  Linn.,  cultivat«d. 

/'.  Fostuciiie.  Xeeti. 
Poa  nutans.  li.  t.y  Sifi..  CoroniandtU  Bengal. 

,,        diarr)Kna.  ti.  A  Sch.^  Ptuinsula  of  India. 

„         viscosa,  hctz.,  „ 

,J        ahyfiflinica,  .\hyvainia. 

„        pluniosa.  7?ff^s.,  Moluccas.  Pen.  of  India. 

„        eleRantula,  A'M.,  Bengal. 

„        uninloidoF.  ffp/s.,      „    Pen.  of  India. 

„        roxbur^^hiaiia,  Ac/jh/^.,  Beuii^al. 

„        paniculntn,  ^o.rft.,  ., 

„        pniiKBtica. 

„        annua,  Linn.,  North  Africa,  Caucoau.^. 

„        pratt'Dflis,  Lum^  Europe,  Cau(*ftfius, 

„        trivudin,  Linn.,        „  .. 

^        cylindrion.  /PorA.,  Cant/»n. 

„        teuidla,  Limh,  Pen.  nf  India,  Uen^l. 

„        punctata,  IJun.,  Bengal. 

„        niuUillora,  Poxh..     .. 

„        cynKBiiroides,  Hetz.,  KgyjJt,  Pen.  of  India, 

B^ni»al. 
„        chinensis,  i?^^,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal. 
Briza,  I^inn.,  B]H^dp>«. 
Cynoaurua  echinatus,  LmtL^  Caucaaus,    Enghiud, 

Levant. 
Festuca,  Litm.,  s]M'oi(>«. 
Broniia^  Linn.,  epeoioa. 

Q.  Bamhiis^ip,  .Vi-«. 
Beeaha  Bheedii.  A'M.,Pen.  of  India,  Cbtttogong  Mta. 

Den<lrocalaniu8  balcooa ?,  Bengal. 

„       tulda ?,  Bengal. 
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l>*nflrocalamu"  .strietiw. *•'  Benpal. 

Kambusa  &rundmace:i,  U'lllii.,  }iliui\\ttun»  nf  liulio. 

„        naua,  Hoxb.,  China. 

I^p^antea,  JVaU.,  Burmah. 
Centothoca  lapimcttt,  Dese.,  Coroiiiau'iel. 
Voif/t.     Scu  Graiuimicea;,  Gniases. 

PANICASTRKLLO,  It.,  MiUet. 

PAmCHl-KAl  MAKAM.  Tam.  Vimhry- 
opteria  glutiniJVra,  Rnxh,  Diospyros  glutinosa. 
This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon  and  Tnivancore,  from 
thirty  m  <>ixty  feet  hi;;h.  and  ten  t^  iwenty-lour 
inches  in  diameter.  In  Ceylon,  it  grows  uill 
and  straight ;  in  Travauuore  it  is  not  uiure  than 
twenty  feet  high,  and  is  cim'cd.  It  produced 
a  fruit  which  resembles  eJEternnUy  the  amall 
rawet  apple :  when  pressed  it  yields  a  very 
glutinous  juice,  whicli  is  twed  as  a  suhstinite 
for  glue  ;  and  may  be  coQftidered  in  tliat 
country  as  very  superior  to  glue  for  the  use  of 
joiners.  In  Ceylon,  this  tree  is  converted  into 
mastA,  yards,  &c.,  for  country  vessels  ;  aud  the 
native  carpenters  consider  it  the  best  sort  of  all 
the  jnnple  woods  for  that  purp\«e. — ^/y?,  on 
the  Timher  of  Cftjlon. 

PANICKEA.  "^Klephant  hunters  at  Eraoor 
in  Ceylon,  wlio  snare  theiu  with  a  nocked  rope. 
They  are  niahoniedan;*. —  Tt-nnntU 

PANICLED  ACACIA,  E.no.  Acacia  leuco- 
phlwa,  WilH. 

PANICUM.  the  millet  genus  of  praaees  of 
the  order  Panicacea*.  The  ^'onora  Eragnistrw, 
Panicum,  Peuuisetiun,  Poa,  Rutbollia,  Saccha- 
mm,  and  Vilfa,  are  the  grasses  of  tlie  Uoab. 
Through  almost  all  Arabia,  species  of  Panicum 
or  Scirpus  are  used  for  covering  (lie  roofs 
of  the  houses.  Tliwe  fllflndcr  coverings  are 
sufficient  in  countrifc*  where  raia<*  are  unfre- 
quent.^fiiV/?H'Ow/  quoting  UoyU ;  A'iebuJirs 
Travels,  Vol.  ii.  jt.  M. 

PANICUM  COMMUTATUM,  A'wjr. 
Panicum  cilinre,  Aurfr. 
Mikkur-iiklec,  Ktvrt.  I  Chflnggali  gnddt,        T«i- 

PAMCUM  COLOKUM. 
Shamn,  HiwD. 

PANICUM  nACTYLOX. /ami.,  JZatA^  sjru 
of  Cvnodon  daclvlon,  /Vr.f. 
PANICUM  KLWIDUM,  W. 

Burti  nf  Fonnah. 
PANICUM  FRl'MENTACEUM.  liorh. 


PAXIrl'M  Jt'MSJfTtwrM. 
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Sh&mo, 

Bfso. 

Kajn,                ili.N'u.,  Pkilo 

K»tbln% 

Dkk. 

Phyamukd,                  Sax^ 

SUlWA, 

UWD. 

Saou.                        SixDH 

(■ 

Sbamo«)U,                      ., 

N,»k, 

KA>roitA. 

Bunta  ftbuniK               Tkl 

A  wholesome  and  nourishing  grain,  an  article 
of  diet  of  tlie  lower  cla-wes.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it,  which  yield  from  51)  Uy  HU  fold  ; 
it  debght«  in  a  li^^bt,  tolerably  dry,  rich  soil; 
iJie  same  ground  yieUU  two  crops  between  the 
jbrt  of  tlie  rain«t  in  June»  July,  and  the  end 
fanuary,  in  U»e  Circars,  but  nnlv  one  crop 
northern  pmrlnceii. 

3^G  ^ 


PANICUM  rrAU(  ! 

I  Setariu  iiikiicii^JUtiutr.  \  1  • 

l>oltJin,  Ail  I  istuii  i  ^ivp. 

j  KiU)gDi;Kiuij(xr;bBX.,lli?ai.     'IVnna. 

Nuvanav.  Cak. 

Halttn;  (\juni;       CuaxAlt 
I  .Stwlw;  „ 

'  RitlUi.  llvx. 

I  TtAliun  mill(*t,  Eitt>. 

I  Kurt) :  Kiilih-kan^i.  Hixi>. 
K(*f*rtiu  ?  Kaknon  ?        „      I    ' 
Chiiirr;  Kber,       Jhklum.  (  kvrvJoo  z  ; 

This  Indian  millet  is  grown  in  1 
small, roundi.'ih,»traw-co!ourod ;  \>* 
with    a    round    and    partially    |» 
alimentary,    but  gives  b    hejbvy. 
bread.     The  graiu  is  however  pri 
tives  of  India,  who  make  cukc«of  h 
pare  it  as  porridge.  Fortbepurpo- 
is  very  little  iuferior  to  wheat,  an- 
with  milk,  furms  a  light  noiI 
invalids.     It   is   grown    in    ; 
southern  port  of  Europe,  pai 
gal,  where  it   is  termed   Mi' 
rarely  grnwn  in  the  Punjab  i 
monly  cultivated  in  the  H'lv. 
up   Ui  6,500   feet. — CS/ut" 
Aintlir,  p,  220  ;  Jir,  J.   L. 
Plants,  j>.  259. 

PANICUM  HEUOPUS. 

J'd^uiitei-,  Hi!vn. 

PANICUTM  JUMEN'IOSUM 
grass,  has  been  cultivated  to  a 
extent  in  India  and  Ceylon,  with  mend 
sticccsa  according  to  the  care  and  attJ 
bestowed  on  it.  When  well-manured  udl 
clear  of  weeds  it  grows  luxTirianity  ajul  ii 
of  being  out  every  Vix  weeka  ur  two  tarn 
A  small  patch,  near  Colombo,  whiirK.  M 
ning  witli  about  three-4]uart»rs  of  an  -vnj 
gradually  extended  to  about  an  i.ctv  mI 
half,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  suj  ;JiftJ  |, 
4  milch  cows,  and  from  G  in 
nually  with  all  the  grasa  r 
consumption  and  latterly  lelt 
was  dried  fur  bediUng  and  hay. 
planted  it  frequently  attain*  a  L 
feet,  and  a  stalk  taken  prom 
small  patch  planted  in  (iimbo..  ;..<  ^  ...— , 
10  feel  4^  in  length,  but  whi-n  cut  two  aril 
times  it  gmws  tliirker  but  nnt  i^n  I  ■  -^  ^^ 
exceedingly  excellent  fetiniitig  fr^i 
cattle,  and  is  generally  pret'errvd  ut 
the  ordinary  country  gra».  (haafrbj 
which  arc  hard-worked  aeem  to 
dry  grass  rooU  Kij|>plied  by  the 
It  shoulil  not  be  given  to  cattle 
the  supply  for  one  day  "ib'udd  ^m  rut 
previous,  and  it  nhoidd   ti  too 

the  grriiund,  but  the  sUIn      ^  i  b* 

9  inches  high.     It  is  a  good  plaa  10 
ground  between  the  roota  every 
ii  cut,  and  the  ground  «bouId  be 
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7    h'T^r*  odj 

ly.   ^bcfll 


ICCiC  SliMr^TIRTirllXATlJM. 


PANtPUT. 


(T  fiMir  cuttings.     It  Jk 

pasilv  jroptLgated.     It 

tumiftnt  moiftnirf  but  will  not  live  in 

ih  'it  at  aU  umwiiy.     It  axii>wera  heat 

ftmHll  uU'ts  I  ffn)t  fl  inclu*  to  2  Ceot 

•h  rapidly  tipreiul  intii  stooia  from  ft 

foot  in  (liaiiietor. — fipnfs  Suiffft-s- 

:  J/r.   Caliwdl,  in  Litteris.     See 

M  MlLlACEirM,  /^oi-A,,  inVW**, 


r>rx. 

^ItippCM*, 
ri,  Hlxo 


?M  kTjnwn  specie*  of  Millet,  cultivated  in 

'  iirLt|>o  ami  in  tropical  countries, 
irc  well   known,  one  brown,  the 

coUmrerl.  Itisitnported  into  Britain 
Mfditcrrancan  cliierty  lor  (eptlinjr 
It   forming   in   tlie  m>uth  of  Kurupe 

in  India  a  portion  of  the  food 
ihiiAntA.  In  the  Intter  country  it  i^ 
in  the  cold  weather  with  wheat  and 
d    the  only  one  of  the  iiniiilt  grains 

at    the  cold  8euM)n   of  tlie  venr. 


PANTCUM  SKTIOKRl'M. 

Bura  j^lgantee,  UlXD. 
PAMERE,  It.     Baakel*. 
I      PAN]  J  A  LA,  Hlvd.    Fliicourtia  cataphracta. 
PANUTIKA,  Mai.kal.  EmbryopterLsglutini- 
fera,  liou'h. 

1      PANt-KI-SHrMlULI,  Dtnc.  Vitex  tritbUa. 
I  Li  It  ft. 
I      PANI  KCTTA,  DtTK.  water  dog,  Lutra  nair, 

Kjuib.  I      PANI  LCTA/Bkng.     Pongamia  uliginoRa. 
"'  ^vl""^  '      PANIM.VK,  Mrxn.     Und  injured  by  iuun- 
SAffsi  I  '^^^''J"  o**  drainage  flood?. 


Ih 


thf 


Bk>'u^  Hixr».     Chflonwa, 
Oax.     TjwIzo 

ims  CiuxAR.      ArMii, 

^hamnlui,  , 

l^noii;  Vettbib,  bwli,    .,     ,       PAN  IN  I,   B    Sanscrit  grammarian,   said   to 
*?»**  ^'  SuiK'j.  ,  i,ave   belonged   to   the    third  century  B.C.  350. 

v*r4^;  Vunigalii,      Tvtl    ^^^'  '*'  *^'**^  '^'"*^''  celebrated  ofthoac^ammariana 
fvkmnlii,  „     '  whi^c  !*utra*  liave  come  down  to  us,  though  he 

I  himself  t^lU  um  of  many  who  preceded  him. 
Hifi  in  the  mmt  ancient  nf  all  the  Sanscrit 
,  grammars.  He  I'ounded  the  present  system  of 
I  Saudcrit.  lie  lived  d.c.  350. — BuMcn,  Vol. 
I  iii,  7*.  505.  ' 

'      I'ANlONIl'M,  says  Herodotus,  is  a  sacred 

place  on   Myciilc,  rtilnatc  towarU  the  north, 

which,  by  tlic  univcrstil  coni»ent  of  the  lonians, 

I  i*  consecrated  to  the  Heliconian  Neptune.  My- 

I  cule   U   ;v  promontory  [mijecling  itself  towards 

I  Sumo.H.     On  thit*  mountain  the  lonutns   assemr 

_     ,      ,     .  .  1     ■        '*'^  from  their  ditfcrenf.  cities,   to  celebrate  the 

into    England   trom    .Salomca  ,  p^uioni.i.     A  bull  wa«  u.nally  otrcred  in  sacri- 

for   feedmg  oage-b.rd^   an^  when    ^^,^  ^  Noptune.,  and  if  he  beliownd  during  the 

performance  of  the  rite,  it  waa  accounted  an 
auspiciou8  omen,  ad  such  a  sound,  resembling 
the  roiiring  of  the  sea,  was  held  to  be  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  ocean-king. — Milner'i 
Stvf.n  Chift'ckes  of  Asia,  pp.  76-77. 

PAN"1-PHAL,  Ili.vn.  Trapa  bispinoaa,  Boxb. 
Two  spined  water  caltrops. 

PAMPUT  in  L.  2U°  23' ;  T^g.  76°  59/  in 
HindosUin,  7^  milw  X.  VV.  of  Delhi,  is  930  feet 
ubovc  the  sea.  Paniput  was  de^jcribed  by 
Jacqucmont  as  the  largest  town  he  had  seen  in 
Northern  India  except  Oclhi.  It  is  well  known 
as  the  scene  of  four  famous  battles.  It  is  supposed 
U>  be  the  site  on  which  the  Kuru  and  I'andu 
chiefs  contended  for  their  lands,  about  1,300 
years  before  the  I'hnslian  era  when  the  decisive 
battle,  known  a«  thu  Kurn-lishetra,  was  fought 
between  the  Kaurava  and  Panrlava,  and  it  has 
thrice  since  then  been  made  the  battle-tifld  on 
which  contests  have  been  hcKl,  for  snpremiioy 
over  India.  The  emperor  Babers  fifth  and  last 
o.xpediiion,  was  into  India,  in  15:^5'?  152(>,  ? 
when,  with  an  army  of  lii,O00  men,  led  from 
Cabul,  he  encountered  and  completely  defeated 
the  emperor  Ibrahim  Khan,  I^odi,  at  Paneeput, 
ami  in  May,  Delhi  yielded  to  him  without  re- 
I  and  is  <*aten  by  the  p(x>r  sistance,  and  he  soon  alter  reduced  to  his  fxiwer 
ts  in  which  it  is  cultivated  ;     all  the  provinces  oi'  the  empire.     The  enipprnr 

Akhnr,  grandnon  of  Bnber  and  son  of  Hamayim. 
had  to  defend  his  claim  to  India  aj^nst  ilomiL, 


itficil  as  food  in  puddings.  It  is 
v  Sutlcj  valley  between  liainpnr 
m  nt  an  eleuitiou  ot  0,000  to9,t)0o 
middle  regions  it  is  one  of  the 
,. —  />r,  ./",  L.  St/wnrt  ;  CUtjhorns 
•trt,  p,  *?0  :  AinsUt  Mat,  Indica, 
I  MILIAKE,  htm, 

liixii.  I  Xcllri-sliim;*,  Tfl. 

fd  MnltAix.  I  Stiitmnlnn.  „ 

cultivated   in  Europe  and   S.   Asia 

slightly  compressed,  brilliant,  about 

tengtii :  bark  or  envelope  blackish, 

fiiir;  parencbyme,  white   or  sweet 

peninsula  of  India,  is  generally  cid- 

et«rated  rich  soil :  the  seed  is  one 

of  dry  trr  small  grain  which   fonn* 

of  diet  of  the  hindoos,  who  inhabit 

lands,   and  cattle  are  fond  of  the 

T  V,  but  tliM   pericarp   is    very 

'1   from   the  grain  ;    chielly 

L*ii*i  oi   gruel  or  bnuillie.     Does   not 

common  in  the  Panjnb,  but  Edge- 

tioas  it  at  MuItJin. — 0*Shavjjhiits»if, 

'prn.fatonf,  p.  (i'JT. 

M  SEMiVEHTKiLLATCM,  Kott. 

M!?(Ti.  I  K(KMlmyw«li  rhttiDT,    T\m. 
nferior  to  several  of   those 


lie 


' ,  and  other  drv  gvoin  coun- 
3»»7  P 


3*^ 


^1 


PAXITSJICA  MAKAiL 


PAXKTI-PAVANA. 


the  Ixindoo  geueral  of  SiiJtan  Adili.  Hemu 
hearing  ot*  the  detuh  of  Hamayun  advanced 
with  100,000  men  sigaiust  Akbar  who  at  Panec- 
put  met  llemu  completely  defeated  lum  and 
took  him  prisoner,  and  while  bleeding  from  his 
wound?  in  Akbar's  tent^  Bahram  struck  ofl*  the 
captive  head.  'riii-*.  the  third  gi-eat  battle  at 
thia  place,  w;w  fought  in  Akbar's  presence  by  his 
general  Bahram  Khan  a^inst  Hemu,  a  hindoo 
general,  and  the  last  representative  of  the 
HoaseofSur.  The  fourth  decisive  battle  here. 
was  fought  in  1701,  when  Ahmed,  the  AbdaJla, 
king  of  Cabul,  intlictcd  a  crushing  blow  on  the 
Mahrattas.  which  indirectly  cleared  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  British  supremary. 
The  Mahratta  army  at  on*  time  estimated  at 
600,000, lay  entrencheil  for  many  weeks,  tUirinj.^ 
which  pestilence  and  famine  reduced  their  num- 
bers, and  at  length  wlieii  battle  was  given  they 
were  utterly  overthrown.  In  the  preceding 
operatii)ns  and  in  tlic  battle,  their  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  400,000  people,  and  it  was  their  first 
great  check  in  their  career  of  con(picst. —  Oil. 
Rfv.  Jan.  1871  :  Maf-eohu!^  Central  Imlia, 
Vol.  I,  />.  59  ;  Wh^i'lerfi  Hist,  nf  Judin,  p.  275  : 
Mennell's  Memoir,  pp.  08-!* :  Asiatic  ]U»earchfs^ 
London^  Fifth  Edition^  p.  \)\  ;  Pottin'jer's  Tra- 
vels :  Beloorhistan  and  i^iiid^  p.  2SU. 

PANIAYALA,  Br.Nr;.,  Hind.  Flacourtia 
cataphracta. 

PANICHAVAN,  from  pany,  work. 

PAXICLED  ACACIA,  see  Acacia. 

PAXnj,Grz.,  IliND..  Malay..  T^Ks.  Cheese, 
Panir-gar  a  cheese  maker. 

PANIR,  Hixit.  AVithania  coagulans.  Its 
berries  ai-e  used  to  curdle  milk,  &c.  The  sell- 
ing price,  12  to  14  seers  per  rupee.  The  shrub 
is  called  akri.  The  berries  arc  used  medicinally, 
also  to  curdle  milk,  an<l  given  to  horses.  It  is 
a  small  shrub  with  light-colonred  leathery 
leaves, which  is  common  west  of  the  Indus  and 
along  the  Salt  Range  (to  4,500  feet),  and 
occurs  in  the  southern  Punjab,  generally  near 
houses  or  fields,  seldom  in  the  real  desert.  The 
Affghans  use  it  fir  curdling  milk  to  make 
diecse.  whence  its  IVrsian  name  panirhad. 
The  seeds  are  considered  stomachic  ahaut 
Peshawar,  and  they  probably  ])ossess  anodyne 
or  sedative  properties.  In  home  practice  they 
are  given  to  children  for  colic,  are  used  in  vele- 
rinarv  medicine,  and  are  soM  in  ni(vst  bazaars. 
Honigbcrger  states  that  the  hitter  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  given  as  a  febrifuge  by  the  Lohani. — 
Powell ;  ^Vcirar/. 

PANIR-BAD,   Pfus. 
— />«rt. 

PANIRAK  nf  Trans 
folia,  Linn. 

?ANIT8JICA  MARAM,  Malkal.  Embryop- 
tntiniferB. 
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Withauia  coagnians. 
■Indus,     Malva  parvi- 


PANI    WARROOGOO.    Tam. 

pilosum. 

PANJ,  Pers.     Five,  Panjah,  Hi.x; 

tended  hand  carried  on  a  pole  in  the  n 
PAXJA,  Tam.,  Tel.  Soil. 
PANJAH,  RuRM.  Terminalia  vi. 
PANJAL,  see  Pir-paujal  Range,  r 
PAN  JAMUUL,  AUnR.  JamlK)3a 
P.VNJAM,  Tkl.     A  cla**  of  coi 

maiutfactured  in  the  south  of  India. 
PANJ  ANGL'SIIT,  Hixd.     liouc 

cheri ;  Nigand  [>anw,  ITrxn.,  is  Ocim 

cmn  ;    (iorakh    panw.    Hixi»..    w   O 

phiricaulis,  Ileliotropium  brevifolium 
PANJALI.  Hixi>.  'Hie  voke  of  a 
PANJAY  TANOBA,   a 'clas=<  of 

Co<irg. 

PANJKUA.  IlTxn..  Marr.   Erythr 
PANJGHl'K,  a  western  section 

chistan.     See  Kelat. 

PANJAM— ?  tlie   gum  of  the  Em 

glutinifera,  used  for  jJiiying  boat^  i 

mond's  Diet. 

PAN.II,  Tam.     Cotton. 
PAXJIRAH.  MiM).  Erythrina indi< 
PAXJUA  or  Panjur  river,  paMes  t 

of  Dhoolia. 

PANJSHAIIR.  a  popnioiw  vail 
affords  a  conununication  with  Badak 
contains  silver  miners,  which  were  i 
Abul  Kazl.  Silver  and  other  metals  it  i 
aboimd  in  the  secondary  hiUs  of  the  ( 
PANJ-TAN,  five  holy  perwms  of 
mnhometlans,  .Mahomed,  Ali,  Fatiioa 
and  llussain. 

PANJAKOO,  IIixu.  An  armlet, 
gold,  silver,  crystal,  or  shell,  cVc. — & 
Victioiian/^  see  Bangles. 

PANK  A.  The  Ganda  or  Panka  se 
doos,  arc  Kibirpanthi  or  followers  of  K 
is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  weat 
in  the  same  coimtry  and  at  the  same 
Rai  Das,  both  being  disciples  of  Ramax 
their  do<  trlnes  being  similar  in  many 
They  cultivate  the  land,  but  tliev 
,  generally  esteemed  as  cultivat«trs,  whil 
vilhtL'es  they  hi>ld  as  landholders  are  I 
in  the  extreme. 

PAN-KAKKOOL.  Bf.vu.    Aspidiun 

PANKALAN(;  KOTA,  see  Jakun. 

PANKUA,  Hind.  A  fan. 

PAN  KEE  HEERA,  Hixn.   Betel  la 

PAN  KI  UCRRAY  BANTNA,aa 

PAN-KI-JAR.  DuK.  Alpiniagalan 
Galangal. 

PAN-KOOSI lEE,  Brrfn.  PhyiUnt 
tiflonis. 

PANi;  KUOOI.,  Beno.     A^pidium. 

PANKTI-PAVANA.  This  term. 
ed,  taking  precedence  at  festi\-al.s  n 
purilicr  of   the  row,    or  range,    or  a 

r  3b8 


FAySBlR  KA  PHOOL 

Igaddharn  savs,   in   the  place  where 
•  U  or,  in  other  worda,  ihey  were  A^'ra- 
the   first  served   at   feast.     He   alao 
sit,  without  menrioninp  h'\n  authority, 
at  the  (erm  implies  a  brahman  who 
he  Yttjiir.  Saniii.  ami  Atharva-Vedas, 
fOTd  ia  sititilarlv  explfuued  by  Menu^ 
-//iW.  n„  Vol  iu,p.  11. 
^UN,  BrfiJi.  In  Tavoy,  a  close  grain- 
pod  :  used  for  building. — Pr.  WallUh. 
ITHOKI.  Beeds  of  Fceuiculum  panmo- 

i  Phar. 

[L'RICH,  Uk.\o.  Polygoaom  flaccidum. 
A,  HiSD.  An  emerald. 
^  a  range  of  hilla  in  Bundelcund, 
the  Biudyochal  pUiteou.  Average 
between  Kutmy  Pass  and  Lohargaon, 
Elevation  httween  Lohargaou  and 
'the  hills  near  Patteriya,  about  1,200 
mit  an  undulating  platform,  about 
wide.  Where  deep  ravines  allow 
■on,  an  enormously  thick  bed  of 
ia  found  with  primary  rock  superin- 
itself  overlaid  by  volcanic  rocks.  See 
lilia. 
AGAL,  snake  charmera  in  the  Dcva- 

MARAM,   Tam.      Palmyra   tree, 
bellilbrmia. 

KALANGOO,  Tam.  The  6rst 
the  planted  palmyra  nut,  the  germ 
«re  tree.  The  people  of  aouthem 
Ceylon  hive  for  many  hundred 
in  the  habit  of  eating  this.  It  is 
gize  of  a  common  cniTot  though 
itc.  It  forma  a  great  article  of  food 
B  uativea  for  several  months  in  the 
Europeans  disUke  it  from  its  being 
*.  Becent  experiments  have  proved 
rina  superior  to  arrowroot  can  be 
rom  it,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 


PANSEB. 

PANNEI,  Tam.     Borassus  flabelliformis,  L. 

PANNI,  Hind.  Anatherum  inuricattmi, 
also  Cymbopogon  iwarancusa. 

PANNI,  Hind.  Slips  of  leather  for  guilding; 
also  the  confectioners  cullender  or  strainer. 

PANNI,  A  senile  caste  of  Malabar.  The 
Pauniar  of  Malabar  are  agricultural  slaves. 

PANNIGAR.  Hnvi).     A  leather  gilder. 

PANNIR  MAKAM. .  Tam.  Guettarda  spe- 
ciosa,  Linn.,  RhitiU  ;  i?ojfi. ;  ^Y.  ^'  A.  W.  Ic, 

PANNIRU  CHErrU,  Tel.     Guettardasi 
ciosa,    Linn,  :  lOi^/de  -.  Roxb.  ;   W.  ij*  A. 

PANNO  Dl-:  LINHO,  Port.  Linen. 

PANOPK  ALGODAO,  PoKT.    Calico. 

PANOLIA  ACUTICORNI8.  Grm/. 
P.  ©Iilii,  Gray.  I  Cervus  hTatus,    Schmz. 

CervusfrontaU,   McCiei.        „    eitiii,  CalJ.  A'JJ. 
Rusa  lyratus,         &chotz.  j 
Sftngnsi,  Bixd.  |  Sungroi,  Htiro. 

PANONG,  see  India. 

PANOON,  a  large  tree  of  Lticknow,  growi 
spontaneously  in  the  Taraee  ;  its  timber  ia  used 
for  beams,  ki^.—Cal.  Cat.  Ex,  1&62. 

PAN-OUTHANA,  Hun).,  a  ceremony. 

PANOP-'KA. 

PANORAMA.  Panoramic  representations  of 
holy  places  are  common  in  India  in  the  form  of 
long  rolls  fixed  against  a  wall  in  compartmcnta. 
Scenes  from  the  Mahabhorat  and  Raraayana, 
in  illuminated  and  embeJlisbed  ]x)rtable  scrolls, 
are  very  frequent.  It  is  common,  also,  in  the 
western  provinces  of  India  to  meet  with  a  kind 
of  fresco-painting  upon  the  walla  of  gardens,  or 
enclosures  of  tanks,  representing  mythological 
or  historical  subjeota. 

PAN-PATR  A,  Hraiv.,  a  cup,  often  seen  figured 
in  the  hand  of  the  goddess  Devi,  or  Bhavani,  for 
the  purpose  it  is  said  of  receiving  the  blood  of 
victim*. 

PANRI,  Hi2n>.  Stalk  of  the  pan  leaf;  also 
shreds  of  the  leaves  dried, 

PANRI,  HixD.  Leavesofasmallplantimporu 


costing  Sjd,  yield  one  and  a  half  to    cd  from  Rjmbay,  considered  refrigerant  aud  to 

Is  of  the  flour. — In  Madras,  100  coat  I  promote  digestion  ;  are  sweet-scented  and  used 

monffs'  Comml,  Prodttcts,  p.  37G,       ]  by  attars  ;one  seer  coRts  one  and  a  half  rupee. 


AM  OLI,  Tax.    Leaves  of  the  paU 
,  prepared  for  writing  on. 
IM  PALLAM,  Tam.    Fruit  of  the 
Ubellitbrmis. 

AM  KHALLOO,  Tam.      Toddy   or 
of  the  BoraAsns  ilnbelliformis. 
IS,  Hnrr.  Artocarpus  inteprifolia,  L. 
A-THA,  Burx.  Laurufl  nitida,  MeC. 
AY  KHKRAY.  Tax.     Celosia  albida. 

^Y,  MEERS  CAJiUXDOO—  ?  Cinnar- 

VELLLTM.  Tam.     Sugar.    See 
lifonuis. 

>ODANG.  Singh.     Orange. 
KA  PHOOL,  Dun,    Panneer 
Ikk    Guettarda  speciosa,  Linn, 
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—Genl.  Med.  Top.,  149. 

PANIRCJ  PLTVTU,  l^BL.  Guettarda  speciosa, 
L.—B.,  u  686. 

PANSAL,  see  Pir  Panjal  Range, 
PANSARI,  Hiyo.    A  drug-vendor. 
PAN-SA-YEIH,Bi7BM.  Ixora  coccinea,  Linn, 
PANSEE,   a   mahomedan    tribe  or   sect  in 
Yunnan,    who    about    a.  d.    1862,    rebelled 
against  the  Chinese  dominion.     The  Pansee, 
most  likely  the    oppressed  at  6rit.   got    into 
a  quarrel  resulting   in    bloodshed  with   their 
numerous   fellow-subjects,  fled  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  junglts,  and  commenced  a  dacoi- 
ty    war    on     the     Chinese     towns    and    vil- 
lages.     The  mahomedans    all  held   liigelher, 
and   attracted    as  many    to   their   side  aa  tlie 
prospect  of  booty  would  tempt,    abaadoaiag 
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any  conquered  place,  to  the  unrestrained  pil- 
lage of  their  furcf*.  In  \.  d.  lt^63  their  own 
numbers  were  amaJi,  not  orer  twenty  thousiiud, 
but  their  farces  soon  rose  to  two  or  three  huiulred 
thousand,  among  whom  were  Chinese,  Shnns 
and  a  few  Kn-khyen.  Any  place  that  resisted 
after  takin;;*,  the  old  and  the  ndulta  wf;re  slaiu 
wlu>lesale,  Uie  young  men  made  musselmana 
or  slaves,  tlie  young  women  only  had  deatli 
exchanped  for  the  harera.  The  whole  of  Yunnan 
fell  in  their  Iiands,  and  the  Shan  states  belong- 
ing to  it  accepted  tlieir  suzerainty,  hut  they 
exasperated  their  Shan  subjects  into  open  hosti- 
lity. ThoirhGad,orking,wai*canpdTuwinsinand 
resided  at  Tali.  The  Ayeheing  Bochup  was  the 
General  and  CommiBsioncr  in  1 663,  he  con- 
ducted hostilities  against  an  army  of  Chinese 
under  LeesitagU,  or  Lioguauhan  in  the  Naloo- 
kaa  mountains,  between  Mainla  or  Kaingai 
and  the  l^insee  post  Mopoo,  two  days  frctm 
Momiru.  The  Commissioner  of  Momiru  was 
Sophusyanjin.  The  Paxisee  aeem  the  Fanthay 
tribe. 

PANSELA,  Snron.    The  dwellings  of  the 
baddbiAt  priests  in  Ceylon. 

PANSEUI  from  five,  and  ser,  a  weight  of 
five  seer^. 

PANSII-AGNI,  HiXD.,  in  hindoo™,  five 
fires  :  that  is,  one  towards  each  cardinal  point, 
clone  to  the  devotee,  and  the  sun,  on  which  he 
•constantly  looks,  over  his  head  :  standing  with 
uplifted  arm,  without  aid  or  Hup[jort,  day  and 
night,  feeding  on  air,  immovable  oa  his  right 
toe,  upon  the  afflicted  earth,  &c. 

PAN  SHEET,  Bimii.     Impaticns  balsamina, 
Linn. 

PAN-SHIOOLl,  Bkjto.     Phyllanthus  multi- 
florus. 

PANSIRA,  IIe»d.     Wendhindia  exserta. 

PAN  SOOPiVREE,  Hikd..  fn)m  pan.  betel 
leaf,  and  sooparee,  areca  nut.  In  India,  the 
handing  round  of  these  to  visitors,  is  a  cere- 
monial equivalent  to  the  English  custom  of 
cake  and  wine.  On  taking  leave,  the  cere- 
monial is  various.  With  the  nabobs  of  the 
Camatic,  at  whose  court  the  editor  was  for  some 
years  PoUtical  Agent,  the  nabob  would  put  a 
little  atr  on  the  visitor's  handkerchief,  then 
sprinkle  it  with  rose  water  ;  then  present  a  rose 
;|Kmqu6t ;  then  a  "  bheri'"  of  pan  supari ;  and, 
•uspending  a  garland  of  jaAmine  round  the  neck, 
■hook  hands  and  dismi&sed  the  visitor.  At  the 
paUccs,  in  Hyderabad,  of  the  nobles  Vikar-ul- 
Umra,  Sham*-uI-Umra  and  Sir  Salar-Jung,  the 
ho4t  accompanic<l  the  guest  to  the  door  and 
then  presented  one  or  more  Utile  phials  with 
rose  attar.     See  lictcl* 

PANSWAH,  or  Panihway,  Hjsd.    A  small 
kttacbcd  to  a  bud:rerow,  used  on  the  Ganges 
[hly  rivcTK,  with  an  awoiog  of  matting 
•um.    See  Boat. 
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PANSY,  Viola  tricolor.    Ih 

raised  from  seed  sown  at  llie 

the  rains,  but  will  hardly  repay 

Jaff'<!t. 

PANTALEON.  a  Baclrian  ntlrr. 

See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

PANTALU,  TuL.     From  Pandit, 

master. 

PANTASOK.  in  Kashmir,  founded 
PANTHA,  a  religious  i^t.  See 
PAN-TIL\Y,  a  mahomedan  race 

at  Momin,   00  miles  from  Bamo,  ia 

Chinese  territory. 

PAN    THEET  YA,  also  Ut 

Vateria  roxburghiana,    Witfht.     Ia 

gotxl,   white,    rough    wood;    uaeCul' 

building, — Dr.  H'alUch, 
PANTHEISM.     See  Siva. 
PANTHEISTIC  VEDANTA,  see 
PANTHER,    Leoparrl    or   panl 

Indies.  Felis  panliu*.  Linn,  Sec  F 
PANTUErM  MYTIUCI'M,  see 
PAN-THEY-YA,  Bcrji.  Valeria 

McCUUnnd. 

PANTHl,  the  follower  of  a  rtligi* 
PAN-THIT-YA,  Bttrm,    Valeria 

MeCUlland. 

PANTHOLOPS  HODGSONIT.  4 
Tibetan  anteloj*.  rarely  comes  so 
Tooflkec  lake,   its  favourite  hatuita 
the  lot\y  ranges  northwards,  it  ia 
herds.     It   has  two  slit-like  opemi 
groin,    forming  ponches  of  a  aixe 
containing  the  clenched  fiat.  They 
appendages,  and  like  the  iafnh-ortntl 
their  uses  seem  by  no  means  apparent^ 

PANTbVNG,  Lbpch.  Pandiou    hi 

PAN-TORASI,  Brno,  CEnanthe 

PANTOR  ISLAND,  is  about  27 
and  of  6onsiderahle  height.     Its  N. 
in    Ut.   8*  10'   S.,  and  long.   124' 
i/orsiuryA. 

PANT  UN,  MALiT.     Four  Laea 
See  Ber  Beit. 

PANUBUR,  in  the  Aru  iahinds,!! 
measure  what  may  contain  half  a  pil 

PANUMBIA  MARUM  or  Vi 
Ta-m.     Pi-Mopis  spicigera. 

PAN  WAR,  IfoD.    CaMia 

PANIi'.VLA,   Bbno.,    ofBehar. 
leaves  and  shoots  of  the  FlaooortU 
which  resemble  rhubarb  in  flai 
useil  as  gentle  astringents. — Simm^i 

PAN-YEN,  Bpkji.  Andropogon 
lUtz. 

PA-NYOUNG,  Bnur.     Ficua 

PAO,  Lkpciu.    This  is  a 
prevailing  plant  near  the  baao 
valleys :  it    attains    a    height 
feet,   and    the    culms    aveTage    m 
the  human  tliigU ;  it  is  uoarmed* 
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'ABA  BimAMA. 


PA7ATER  RHCCAS. 


vaoi}  as  large  water  t«mcI9. 
re  are  nearly  a  dozen  kiiula 
to  the  Lepcha.  Two  species 
I  ♦*  Payong"  and  '*  Pmong'*  of  the 
DC  the  •'  Pao"  of  the  foot  of  tJie 
inner  flowers  abundantly,  the 
it  high,  being  wholly  a  diffiL«e 
•rescvnce.  The  *'  Praong"  bears 
of  llowen  at  the  apex  ol*  the 

HL  ^uart«r  ;  paola,  quarter  of  a 

Pona  a  quarter :  when  placed 
number,  aa  pen  do,  or  poua-tin  it 
•r  less  two  or  three,  i.f.  l|  or  2|. 
rILA,  also  Pao-d*  aguila.     Kagle 

[lASIL  also  I^o  de  rainha,  Port. 

RAINHA.     Brazil  wood.     See 

)RADA,  Port.     Rose  wood. 
PoHT.     Liquorice  root, 
\aoT.     Cnon  rutilaas. 
Chix.,  takers  nf  a  cen*ii«.     The 
led  in  the  Cblneae  cenaiM  is  yen- 
res-docrs.     Pcrwms  called   Pao- 
i  of  ten  tires/'   are  appointed  to 
mbcra   of  their  tithing. —  Chine 
7,  in  yuU  Cathay,  Vol,  i,/).  117- 

a  kind  of  lamp. 

NUT  or  Paoon  mayz,  Hwd.,  the 
the  wedding  garmenta. 
'ann  Himi.     A  foot. 
India. 

<UXG,  an  isolated  mountain  in 
I  the  Burmese  regard  with  some 
•ead.     They  say  it  is  impos^ihle 
Uid  describe  it   as   tlie  dwelling 
mdBilua.— ru/^,;>.  27. 
tself  is  5.238  feet  above  the  leTel 
•riuu;i.!?ur.  the  caintal  of  Ka-^h- 
tbIIcv,  Is  found  to  be  not  more 
t,   if  aaccrtained   by  contempo- 
iitions  at  Paoree,  but  ]  .SI34   feet 
ith  il)e  barometer  at  Calcutta. 
.AT.     Cjirica  papaya. 
ifl.     SfiLanum  tuberosum,  W, 
leco.,  HixD.     Carica  papaya,  L. 
INDU.  Tti.     Carica  papa^-a. 
M.      Papali,  fern.  Tam.      A  coui- 
ng*t  the  Dravidiun  j^Oiple   for  a 
Ln  being  the  man   and  Papati   a 
e  I'ar-pan. 
HD.     A  sweetmeat. 
DTP.     Euon)-mu.s   timbriata  also 

VT»    A  kind  of  biscuite.    Papar- 
ipar,     Tliis  is  the  Pap- 

UU.-tM  A  or  Verri  pucbcha,  Tkl. 
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Citrullua  colocynthis,  iSehrad, —  W.  A,     It  i« 
the  Verri  pucbcha  and  Ete  ptichclia. 

PAPARA  PULIA  AIABUM,  Txac.  Adan- 
donia  digitata,  Liim> 

PAPATA  or  Telia  papata,  Tkl.  Paretta 
indica,  X.— fr.  and  ^.  rS2^^—W.  Je.  14*— 
Ixora  pavetta.  R.  i,  ^h.—Bhtedf,  v.  10. 

PAPAT  KALAM,  HiXD.  Viburnum  cotini- 
fo  bum. 

PAPAVERAGE-E.  Jttis.  The  poppy  tribe  of 
plants :  they  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
rarely  under-ahrnbs,  with  a  milky  juice. 
The  total  amount  of  species  is  'JO,  of  which 
28  hare  been  found  in  Europe ;  7  in  tlic 
Levant :  9  in  N.  America ;  5  in  Mexico ; 
5  iu  India ;  3  in  Persia ;  2  in  Siberia ;  2 
in  N.  Africa ;  3  in  Cliina  and  Japan ;  1 
in  N.  Holland ;  and  1  in  S.  Africa.  Most 
of  tbcm  are  annuals,  21  perennials  and  chieily 
mountainous,  and  2  shrubby,  of  the  five 
Indian  speciea,  two  belong  to  Papavor,  and 
three  to  Meconoptiia.  One  of  the  latter,  M. 
nepaletwts,  UC^  especially  itd  root,  is  accord- 
ing to  D.  Don,  {PI.  Ft.  Kep.,  p.  98,)  very  poison- 
ous. TliC  other  genera  are :  1  Argcmone ; 
1  Romeria ;  1  Gtaucium ;  2  Chelidonium  ;  2 
Chrysis.  The  most  famed  of  tliese  is  the  poppy, 
Papaver  somniferum,  from  which  opium  is  pro- 
duced, its  seeds  are  used  in  swcecmeats,  it5 
capsules  used  in  fomentation  and  its  pure  and 
5wet:t  oil  is  uued  in  cooking  aud  for  lamps  :  an 
excellent  lamp  oil  is  aljo  obtainable  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Argemone  mexicaaa.  The  K.  ludiau 
genera  aud  species  may  be  thus  shown — 

Papaver  somniferum,  X.,  Morea,  Bgypt,  B.  Indioi, 
var.  (o)  album. 
{b)  nif;^mi. 

„        persicum,  LindL,  Persia.  

„        amopnum,  LindL,  N.  In<lia. 
„        glabrum,  Jiouif,  UimaUva. 
Argemoue  mexicana,  Znm.t  all  India. 

PAPAVER  CROCCEUM,  This  species, 
which  is  almoat  always  variegated,  is  sown  only 
aa  a  border  Hower,  for  its  large  and  handsome 
appearance.  The  scent  is  anything  but  agree- 
able. The  seed  should  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  and  six  inches,  the  least 
space,  allowed  between  each  plant.  Tbey  do 
not  bear  transplanting.  The  common  cultivat- 
ed species,  from  the  capsule  of  which  opium  is 
procured,  is  of  various  colours,  and  when  sown 
in  beds,  has  a  very  ple.?9ing  etfect.  The  seed 
(khasb-khaah)  is  conimonly  used  by  natives  in 
confectionery  having  the  taste  of  sweet  almonds. 
It  is  propagated  by  seed  only. —  HidtUll. 

PAPAVER  KHCEAS.  the  coru  poppy,  is 
an  unim^iortant  species  found  in  gardens  in 
upper  India.  The  petals  are  v(  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  and  are  used  to  colour  a  syrup,  llic 
Syrupus  rlioasados  of  the  English  pbarniacfjpaMa  ; 
no  active  or  narcotic  principle  ha'<  been  Ibund 
in  this  species. — O'Shavi/hnesn^^  p.  171. 
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PAFAVEB  SOMNIFERUM. 


PA  PAW  TRKl. 


PAPAVER  SOMNIFERUM,  Linn, 
var.  (a)  with  black  seed.  |  var  (b)  with  whit€  Me<). 


Khuh  kn«h  abiax,       As. 
Pa«t.n,  Rkkh. 

'ToppT.Gardon  poppy  Ewa 
MukoD,  Gr- 

Koknmr ;  Post,  Hixd. 


Banga-pion,  Bung* 

mn^tat,  Ma  LIT. 

Khaah-fchaah,  kunar,  Vans. 
Chosa,  Sans, 

Kuabau,  Taic,  Tkl. 


This  very  important  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Boutb  *}(  Europe  and    ^\Bia  Minor,    and  is  now 


opium  ;  for  medieiniO  purposes  tboiei 
rejected  which  are   marked   with 
and  parallel  cuts  resulting  trom  ilie 
of  opium.     An  intiisioa  o(  popp/ 
wnti>r   should  strike   a  red   colour 
muriate  of  iron. 

Poppy  oil. — The  seeds  of  the 
by  expression  5fi  per  100  of  a  bl 
irahiablc  oil,  of  a  pale  goMen  coJi 


naturalized  by  cultivation  in  India.  It  appears    '^''^^^^  ^^^  degreeaof  the  freezing  poi 


to  have  been  one  of  the  early  cultivated  ptunts, 
as  Homer  Li  tliou^lit  to  allude  to  it  as  growing 
in  gardens.  HipixKrales  mentiona  two  kinds, 
the  black  and  white  poppy,  bo  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  distinguish  the  khnshhaah  abiaz  or 
white,  from  the  khiukha^h  aswad,  or  black 
poppy.  It  was  early  cultivated,  aa  it  still  is,  in 
Egypt,  also  in  India,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  garden 
poppy  is  probably  a  native  of  Persia.  It  has, 
however,  been  so  long  grown  in  gardens  in  i 
?Lrious  piirts,  that  it  is  jomciiines  found  appa- 
rently wild,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties,  which, 
by  some  botanl«tts,  are  considered  to  be  distinct 
species  :  the  dark,  the  red-flowered,  and  black- 
seeded  ia  called  by  Gmelin,  P.  somnifcrum  ;  and 
tlie  white  tlnwcred  with  while  seeds,  P.  offici- 
nale. Tlie  latter  is  chaniclerised  as  haviug  an 
ovate  globose  capsule ;  tbraniina  under  the 
stigma,  either  none  or  obliterated  ;  peduncles 
solitary.     The    former   (P.    somnit'erum)    ha« 


Sp.  Gr.  (KJf* ;  it  dries    easily.  '•    »u«iti 
agreeable  flavour,  is  partially  solubl>.>(4ii 
in  alcohol,  disi^lvcs    the    oxides  ai  \ 
mass  from  which  the  seed  is  exp 
to  be   extremely    nutritious    to   ca 
pharmaceutical    pur^Kw^es,    this  oil 
that  4>f  the  olive,  employed  in 
mHoy.  and  accordingly    rccoi 
O'Shaugliuejcty's  lunnulte  for  h 
natives  coctsider  the   white  as  niti< 
but  the  black  are  deemed  more 
arc  U9t*d  in  couglis  and  special 

Opium  is  a  valuable    remedy, 
ant  article  uf  commerce.      It  is 
aively  used  by  the  natives  es 
diseases,    in   which   it   is   either 
a  pencil  of   antimony,  ur  fixed  on 
with  plaster.     Its  application  in 
ropeans,  is  considered  a  most 
and  ancKlyuG. 

The  poppy  is  ctiltivated   thniugh 
India :  it  is  grown   in   only   two  oi 


globose   capsules,   opening  by    foramina  under  |  districts  of  Mysore,  viz.,  in  those  of 


the  stigma  :  seed  black  ;  peduncles  many. 
The  flowers  are  usually  red  of  diflercnt  tints, 
though  sometimes  white.  Dr.  Koyle  states  that 
he  has  seen  only  the  white-flowered  variety  in 
the  plains  of  India,  and  the  retUflowered  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  both  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
the  opium.  The  poppy  ia  cultivated  in  many 
purts  uf  Europe  on  uccotmtof  its  seeds,  which 
yield  a  blaud  oil  much  esteemed  in  France  ; 
and  in  Enj^land  chiefly  on  .iccount  of  the  cap- 
sules, which  are  used  mediciniilly.  It  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Tm*key  and  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  Indin,  on  accoimt  of  its 
inspissated  juice,  the  opium  of  commerce, 
though  this  is  occasionally  prepared  also  in 
Europe.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  very 
simple,  though  the  weeding  requires  care,  and 
the  plants  ratist  not  be  crowded  too  much 
together.  Th*-'y  are  carefully  watered  and 
mxuunfd,  tho  wati-riug  being  more  copious  a» 
the  period  of  tlowcriijg  appro:*chos,  and  until 
the  capsules  ai-o  half-grown.  The  capsules 
are  cmployod  iu  iiiedicimii  for  the  preparation 
of  A«-dative  duo^ouuii  and  syrup,  much  used 
for  . Ml  I  Ir-^ri.  They  are  devoid  of  i>|i»ur  ;  nf 
Uaie.  If  collected  before  the 
L^:.,.       ^  *  romoTe«l,  iho  capsiiloa  contain 

tiuuta  poTtivn  uf  all  tho  acciTo  principles  of   Bali 


and  Rolar.  The  4]uaatity  of  opium 
ed  in  tlie  districts  named  above,  duri 
of  11    months  (from  April    1871 
1872)  is    shown    by     the     acocninl 
been    about   362    Mysore    maunds 
each.    Alsj    in    I87'>-71,    opium  to 
of    Rs.    44,400     was    munuliiciura 
Nundidroc^  Division  of  My»f»rc  and 
of  opium  were  exported.    It  is  not 
many  pounds  a    My*i>re  candy    of  i 
tains,  but  two  camlif^  are  in  use  in 
one  of  Ibi.  oOO  and  the  other  of 
and   it  would  seem   to  be  the  lbs.  < 
iivsX  forms   the  opium   candy.      In 
the  poppy  is  largely  grown  in  the  M 
it  is  now  dcaigualed  theHuIdati 
the  editor  saw    it   growing 
Janiphal    and    Bzut^fin.  he  exai 
cesses  for  making  opium,  in   which 
were  bu-'ily  occupied  and  cshibitni 
ne;^  biiiokeuing  lull  experience. 
54-1    acres  of  land    in    the    Buli 
were  uiid(-r  cultivation  for  opium 
GShamjhnfssif,  pp.  171-172  ; 
hoijk\  Vol.  i,  yi.  y:!5. 

PAl'AVKKO,  Ir.     Poppy  seed 
PAI'AW    TKER,    the  Carica 
of    the    Malays,   is    not 


PiPER. 


PAPER. 


lippi  vaUey,  Porcelia  triloba,   but    Anciently,  iu  China,    bamboo-leaves    scorched 
iw  ot'  South  America  and  the  West    belore  a  flame  were  used  to  write  upon,  and 
Europeans   call   it   papaya,   trout   the    this   Diaterial  still    contributes   largely   to   the 
pApajo  ;  and  by  the  Ponuguese  it  ,  manufacture  of  the  finished  artirlo  of  the  pre- 


bly  intitxluced  into  India.  The  fruit 
a  melon  in  appearance,  and  ollen 
better  than  a  good  English  turnip, 
and  leaver  of  the  pupaw,  or  Muh- 
meJoa,  nrc  eaten,  after  being  cooked  ^ 
e  axe  aware  of  the  supposed  intener- 
of  the  exhalation  tVom  the  leaves 


sent  day.  In  the  times  of  the  Ta'io  and  Hau 
monarchfl  coloured  ihreada  of  silk  were  used 
to  record  events,  and  the  Chinese  written  cha- 
racter in  coujitant  mje  still  retains  the  radical 
for  silk.  In  the  roijp^  of  the  Han  emperor 
Ho-ti»  the  bark  of  certain  trees  came  iult*  use, 
being  boiled  to  a  pulp,  along  with  silk,  old 
id  make  use  of  them  sometimea  tishing-nets  and  hemp-fibre*,  to  make  a  paper 
lesh  of  ancient  hens  and  cocks  by  ,  which  came  into  ^'iMitral  use.  Then,  as  now, 
i«  newly  killed  birdji  in  the  tree,  or  i  the  materials  employed  varied  greatly  accord- 
them  upon  the  fruit  beforehand. —  ing  to  the  locality.  The  use  of  pridtiug-blocks 
Willintns'  MiddU  Kitxgdom,  p.  284.  in  China,  in  the  sixth  century  after  Chriat,  led 
Pay.  a!t*)  Pep)-}X,  TIrsij.  Carica  papaya.  ,  To  the  extensive  making  of  paper,  in  which  the 
PAYACK,4i,  thepapaw  fribeof  piantji,are  Chinese  have  ever  since  continued  to  excel. 
lof  S.  Atnerica,  and  comprise  one  nentis  ,  The  delvrjicy  of  tlieir  beat  proof-paj»er  forming 
t«p«cie^,  of  whigh  one,  the  Carica  papaya,  '  the  original.  **  [ndia-proof  of  fonner  days, 
tr&ted  in  India.  1  the  elegance,  cheapness  and  general  use  of  their 

PAY  A  CAHICA*  Gcertn,     Syn.  of  Carica    commonest   stationary-materials   are    amongst 


Syn,  of  Ca- 


^YA  VUI/JARIS,  Lam. 

ftuNDAH.      Through   a   pa^a    in   the 

mountain     of    Papcondah     the     river 

the  plains  of  the  F.astern  coa-tl.     In  this 

t  ibe  sandi^tone   re-appcars,  at  an  eleva- 

abovc  that  of  the  sea,  but   basaltic 

hundred  feet  in  height,  in  which 


the  most  saiislactory  |iroofs  of  a  true  civiliza- 
tion. Chinese  paper  is  made  from  bambco, 
ricc-fttraw,  whear-«traw,  cotton,  hemp,  the 
bark  of  the  Ailanthus,  iSnmssonetia  and  other 
tTee-i,  and  the  refuse  of  silk-cocoons.  Ho- 
chi,  is  rice-straw  paper  used  for  sacrificial 
burnings.  Pi-tsze,  is  the  mulbeny-bark 
paper  wliich  has  been  long  Uiied  iu  tlic  Han- 
kow Mission  Hospital  an  a  sulu^tiiute  tor  lint 


wilhtn  the  delta  formed  by  its 

*EETA,  Bkxo.     Nut  of  Strychnott  saucti 

!CB£KG,  an  island  notorious  as  the  spot 
my  Portugtiese  and  Japanese  christians, 
^arouslv  murdered. — Hodgson  $  Xa'ja^ 


Us  hove  recently  been  discovere<l,  |  and  old  rag.    It  conies  from  Wu-cliang-fu  and 

Yim-yang-fu  in  Hupeh.  Wan-lsai  hien,  Fung- 
siu  hien  and  Lin-chang  hien,  all  in  Kiangsi, 
make  a  paper  called  (Piau-sin)  used  for  pack- 
ing. Lin-yang  hien  in  Iliinan  also  supplies 
ihU  article.  Hwa-tsien  paper  from  Fuhkien, 
and  Sinchang  hien  (Kiangsi)  is  a  rough  paper 
for  packing  'up  <lrugs  in.  Hwang-pian  paper, 
made  in  Kwaug-«in-fu  ( Kiangsi)  is  the  same  as 
the  Ho-chi.  used  in  burning  for  the  dead. 
Ta-tich,  Chung-tjseh,  made  in  Kwang-sin-fu, 
are  usetl  for  account-books.  Mau-pien  and 
Lien-<hi,  are  Hne  papers  made  in  northern 
Fuhkien  and  in  Yucn-shan  hien  (Kiangsi)  and 
used  tor  writing,  printing  and  mounting  pic- 
tures or  scrolls.  Kai-lien-chi,  is  a  gtxxj,  yel- 
low, thiu  paper  useful  for  wrapping  up  powders 
in  (lispcnaary-practice.  Lah-tsien,  is  a  waxed 
note-paper.  Seven-lined  and  eight-lined  paper, 
divided  by  perpendicular  red  lines,  and  stamped 
with  curious  coloured  devices,  are  M>Id  every- 
where in  great  variety  at  small  ct^t.  The 
adhcs  of  paper  are  given  as  an  astringent,  and 
the  paper  of  an  old  book,  or  letter,  alter  cul- 


Ar.  I  rharta,                        I.at. 

Cuiy.  KiirtJia  dftluwKng:  LtftUD- 

Dirr.  chung,                   Mauo. 

Fb.,  fJRK.  T«kpf*U                  Post.,  bp. 

O  iLf .  Bii  ituig^                       Ilr  s  ■ 

Uurs,.  Phri.  K'lrtiis    Koedum,        Tam. 

It.  Kakitum,                     Tkl. 

eighteen  centuries  have  rolled  away 

art  of  making  paper  from  tibmiu;  mot- 

!cd  toa  pulp  in  water,  wa^ first  discover- 

Chinej»e.     The  leaves  of  some  trees, 

skins  and  intestines  of  animals,  hud 

rn  made  tit  for  writing  on  ;  wher- 

itjan  papyrus  was  introduced,  all 

{jpTfell  into  disuse,  except  parchment. 

the  Sarwenft  comjuered    Kgypt,  in 


ting  out  the  printed  characters,  held  in  such 
ntiuy*.  papyrus  could  no  lunger  '  commendable  veneration  in  China,  is  a  remedy 
F.urope.  and  parchment  became  *">■  barren  women  I  Much  inlert!sting  matter 
r.  In  China,  paper  is  largely  on  paper  is  to  bo  foimd  in  Mr.  Drew's  "Kin- 
inner  bark  of  the  bamboo,  from  I  kiang  Report  of  Ciwu>m'»  Kevenue"  for  1860, 
nd  Utten  rags,  and  from  rice-«traw.  i  to  which  Dr.  Smith  was  much  indebted. 
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The  Arablaiiit,  iu  the  seveiitb  century,  either   Aqititanian  possessions,  and  tiic 


fliscuvcred  ur  luiirned  fruiii  tlie  Cliiiie^u  the  art 
oi*  making  fKipcT  from  cotton  ;  this  iliey  ciirrictl 
to  Spiin,  tvliore  they  also  inado  paper  I'rum 
lineu  and  hemp.  The  oldast  manascript  on 
cotton  paper  is  one  which  Muntiiiucon  saw  in 
the  French  king's  library,  bearing  the  diite  of 
1050,  hut  supposed  to  belong  to  the  nintli 
century.  In  Spuin,  flax  being  grown,  linen 
rags  were  f(id>stituted  for  cotton,  brcuuse  the 
hitter  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  importation. 
Mr.  Ottlcy,  however,  contends  that  paper  wa« 
nianufactiired  from  mixeil  nuitcriaU  I'rora  a 
very  early  pcrind  ;  and  that  t!ie  notion  of  di»- 


of  do<!(nnenta   origiimung   in    £i 
same  early  period,  written  on  any  ot 
than   parchment  or  vellum,  Mr. 
eludes  that  paper  wna  a  tubsiance 
familiarly  known  in  the  south  of 
in  England  ;  whence  arifiea  a  stroi 
that  it  is  to  the  connection  with  thvj 
provinces,  espiscialJy  with   Bonieau 
\»  due  the  flrat   in  trod  nation  of  thtfli 
able  substance   into  England, 
having  the  same  mark  l>cing  fimi 
ment^  prejiared   at   nearly    tUc 
Bortleaux  and  in  Kngland,  aeei 


tinguishing   the  kinds  by  one  i*ort  being   made    that  Kn^dand  retxiveil  paper 


of  linen,  the  other  of  cotton,  rag»,  im  wnrmg  ;  !ur 
one  la  as  ancient  as  the  other,  and  they  were 
often  intcrmlxeii.  In  the  Tower  of  London,  is 
a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  III,  ^^ between  1210 
and  l2J2)npon  very  strong  paper,  and  certainly, 
in  Mr.  (^ttley*»  judgment,  wa.**  made,  of  mixed 
maleriald ;   while   iu   aeveral  of  the   time  of 


that  Aquitaiac  and  Enuiund  were 
the  same  market.  Whence  we 
that  we  are  ti>  trace  this  most  in| 
admirable  invention  through  Spain,, 
the  Mcxirish  provinces,  to  the 
asccrtAint-d,  with  whom  it  ori^nat 
ehwologia,"  xxxvii,  p.  4.5:i-4). 


Edward  I,  written  upon  genuine  cotton  paper,    records  his  huvingseen  in  the  C 


We8tmiu*ler,  a  Utter  written   frt 
about   \'MR,   to   Hugh    l>e9| 
]>aper,  to  ail  appraraucr  made 


of  no  great  tliickneas,  the  fibres  of  cotton  present 
themftflves  everywhere  at  the  backs  of  the 
letters  so  distinctly   that  they  seem  as  if  they 

might  even   now   be  spun    into  thread.     The  ]  use,  and  with  a  water  mark. 
antiquity  of  linen   pa|K:r  i.**  a  muoh   liisputed  |  tonian  manuscrifit^  several  letters 
question.     The  earliest  distinct  instance  fnund  |  on  parchment :  and  paper  Joes 
by  Mr.  Halhim,  and  believed   by  him  to  have  I  soonrat,  till  near  the  emj  of  the  rrign 
been  hitherto  overl^wkctl,  is  an  Arabic  version    III,  Sir  Henry   Ellis  has  said  that 
of  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  the  manuscript  I  instances  indeed  occur  before  the 
hearing  tl»e  date  of  IHXI.     It  docs  not  appear  i  tnry  of  letters  written  upon   paper 
whether  it  wore  written  in  Spain  or   brought    murkable   that  the  earliest  lineu 
from  Egypt  or  the  east.     Peter,  abWof  riugni,    rcry  good  manufa«:mre,  strong  and 
in  a  tre:Llise  agtiinst  the  Jews,  speaks  of  Ikioks  i  and    the    lirst    printed    books   an 
*"  ex  rasuris  veicrum   pannorum,"  interpreted  [  Iwautiful  in  the  quality  of  th«ir 
"of  linen  rags.'*     *' .And,'*  says  Mr.   UalUm,    Spain  linen   pa{»er  poMed  into 
'*  as  Peter  passed  a  considerable  time  iu  S|Kiin,  |  lliTO,  thence  into  Germany  about 
about  1141,  there  can  remain  no  rational  doubt  [  from  Germany  to  England  alx>ut  1 
that  the  Saracens  of  the  penin?ula  were   ac-    We  may  here  remark  that  the  uae 

uaimed   with   that  species  of  paj)er,  though    cotton,  or  the  two  intermixiyl, 
|>erhaps  it  was  as  yet  unknown  in  every  other    distinction  of  onr  mofbjrn  )ia 
country,"  ('*  Literature  ofEurope,"  vol.i.p.  58).    substances  (such  as  the  papyri, 
Andr^  as-wrts,  on  the  authority  of  the  meniben?    the  fabric  supposed  t^i  Im>  Co 
of  the    Academy  of  BitrceJoua,   that  a  treaty  '  matter  found  in  the  mummiw 
between  the  king*  of  Ai-agon  and  C'asiiln,  btjar-  i  were  in  ordinary  usf   in  Eu: 
ing  the  date  of   117S,  and  written  upon  linen    mouly  thought  that  Pariiord  is  the 
pa|>er.  is  extant  in  the  archives  of  that  city.    pai»€r   was   firet  made  iu   England 
Antlrcs  refers  the   invention  to  the  S.ira^^ens  of  I  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a  paprr-i 
Spam,  using  the  tlux  of  Valencia  and  Murcia  ;    in  England  almost  a  century  betorv 
and  conjectures  that  it  wos  brought  Into  use    tbecstahlitihmeQt  at  Dartford.    In  tk 
among  Uie  Spaniards  ihemsLdves  by  Alfonso  X  |  hold  Bixik"  of  Henry  Vll,  w«  rvad 
of  Cl.'istilc.     Iteirfupl  si»eaks  of  a  letter  fr-^m  tlie  j  [^Q^t^  p^,  a  rewardegcven  at  the 
king  of  Spain  to   Edward  I.  which  is  on  what  | 

c  calls  *'  a  sf»ecie«  of  paper,"  and  is  of  an  earlier 
e  by  twtntv  years  than  any  paper  that  had 

lien  under  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter, 
("  Ar«  h.Tot'V'ia,"    iwvii,    p.    448).       In    this 

riiclc  from  the  great  abundance  of  accounts 
ijtun  on  paper  comiDg  into  England  from  tiic 


1499.  Gcven  in  rewarde  to  Tate  of- 
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And,  in  the  English  tTOn<datii-m  «i 
Ininrrns  de  Fmprietatih\ii  R«rum,* 
Wynkyn  de  Wnrde,  in  1495,  wen 
Tate  the  younger  having  lately,  h 

^  874 


rXPSR.  ^^^^^^^  TAPER. 

PT   which  was  nspJ  for  printing '  maine.  called  Miiater 
i#  linBK  which  occur  at  the  etid    Quecuc's  M:ijyedtic." 
ftre  aa  follows  :^ 


i>Unian,  jeweller 
The  writer  savs  : — 


totl 


'oor  rliarvt**  Cftll  to  rPTnemJirfluDce 
Williimi  Caxton.  Qrst  printer  of  thif 

^  at  Col«ya  (Colognt*)  hyaaelf  to 

• 

weD-dijpoMd  man  mote  (may)  be 

h&ihe  in  Knglaml  doo  make  this 

ynne, 

our  £nglysshQ  this  boke  w  printed 

itjjcr  from  an  early  spocimcn  of 
rttillcd  **  A  Tiileof  Two  Swanncs," 
lliam  Va!lati5(it  is  believed,  a  nn- 
ind  printed  in  loEtO,  that  the  mill 
fobn  Tate  wa^  situated  at  Ucrt- 
the  notes  in  the  pocui  states,  that, 
of  Henry  \nil.  tiz.  1507,  there 
ill  at  Henfnrd,aud  (?)belouge"i  to 
lose  father  was  Mayor  of  Loudon." 
iiowerer,  is  Jipre  mistaken  in  his 

Henry   VIII,  did  not  begin   lo 
>d.     The  extnict   from  the  privy 

of  Henrj'  Vll,  under  the  dale 
^O^  "  for  a  rewarde  geven  at  the 
^B.  Sd."  most  clearly  has  refer- 
^Bncular  mil),  as  the  entry  im- 
0<^«<3ing  shows  that  the  king  went 
wo  days  before,  viz.,  on  the  23rd 
id,  in  Herbert's  edition  of  Ames's 
iCftl  Antiquities,"  we  read  that 
M  where  SeeJ  or  Seal  Mill  is  now 
Hertford  town,  towards  Stevena^TB  : 
aJjoinincT  meadow  is  still  called 
[ead.  This  Seel  Mill,  sodenomi- 
c  adjoining  hamlet,  was  erected  in 
O.  and  is  noted  for  being  the  first 
R  finext  flour,  known  by  the  name 
lire  WTjite.  It  stands  npon  the 
in  the  middle  of  three  acres  of 
,  called  Paper  Mill  Mea<l,  so  deno- 
the  chartex  of  King  Charles  the 
Dim  of  Hertford,  for  the  fishery  of 
ut  of  that  river" — A.  Orayan^ 
Queries,^  No.    117,    in    Onc^   a 

Wml\  at  Dartibrd  was  estab- 
It  110  years  later  than  that  at 
1588,  by*  .John  Spilman,  "jeweller 
,••  who  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
the  Bolc  pathering,  for  ten  years, 
MU  necoAwry  for  tlie  making  of 
^Vbe  pnrticnlars  of  this  mill  are 
^pDem  by  Tliomns  Chnrchynrd, 
inify  after' itn  foundation,  entitled, 
f^n  and  nlayne  discourse  of  jtnper. 
/■;  that  paper  brings,  with 
!_:  forth  in  verse  a  paper 


"(Then)  he  thftt  made  for  us  u  pHper-mill, 
Is  wi.rthy  well  of  loVf,  a  wurldes  ijooil  will. 
And  ihouRh  his  o&me  \m  iSy»//-man  by  degree. 
Yi't  Heift-joan  now  lie  shiill  !>e  rnlde  by  inee. 
Six  liuntlred  men  urw  set  at  work  by  him,  [  bread ; 
That  oJw»  might  starve,  or  seeke  nbroftdi'  their 
Who  now  live  well,  and  go  full  brave  and  trim, 
And  who  may  boast  they  are  with  pft[)er  fed." 

Sir  John  Spiclman  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  is  buried  in  the  church  at  Dart- 
ford,  beneath  a  sumptuous  tomb,  which,  in 
1S58,  was  restored  by  Ujc  '*  Legal  Society  of 
Pa|>e.r-maker8,'*  the  funds  being  subscribed  by 
the  trade  in  different  parui  of  England, 
especially  in  the  county  of  Kent.  But  we  find 
a  paper-mill  mentioned  by  Shakspere,  who,  in 
iiis  play  of  Henry  VI,  tlic  plot  of  which  ap- 
pears laid  at  least  a  century  prenouslv,  refers 
Ut  a  paper-miU.  In  fact,  he  introduces  it  as  an 
additional  weight  to  tlic  charges  which  Jack 
Ca^lc  is  made  to  bring  against  Lord  Say, 
'*Tbou  has  most  traitorously  corrupted,'*  sayg 
he.  "  the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  gram- 
mar iichool ;  and  whereas,  before,  our  f(>retathera 
had  no  other  books  Init  the  score  anrl  the  tally, 
thou  ha-st  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou 
hast  built  a  paper-mill."  Mr.  Herring  tells  u« 
that  North  Newton  mill,  near  Banbury,  in 
Oxfordshire  (then  the  property  of  Lord  Say 
and  Sele,)  had  been  set  'down  os  the  first 
papeT-mill  erected  in  this  country,  and  that 
referred  to  by  Shakespere.  Upon  hearing  this, 
Mr.  Herring  communicated  with  Lord  Say  and 
Sele,  as  to  the  plausibility  o(  the  supposition, 
when  his  lordship  at  once  terminated  the  pro- 
bability of  this  mill  taking  the  precedence, 
oven  of  Sir  John  Spielman's  by  informing  him 
that  the  first  nobleman  succeeding  to  that  title 
who  had  property  in  Oxfordshire,  wl»ich  he 
acquired  by  marriage,  was  the  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Say,  to  wliom  Shakaperc  makes  reference  : 
"  Sir  Richard  Baker  (who  died  in  1607)  has  an 
entry  in  his  "  Clironicle,"  that  in  tlie  reign  of 
James  I,  '*  coarse  paper,  commonly  called  white 
brtwn  paper,  was  first  made  in  England,  spe- 
cially in  Surrey,  and  about  Windsor."  The 
making  of  paper  in  England  had,  however, 
made  little  progress  even  so  late  M  1662,  when 
Fuller  complained  that  the  manufacture  was 
not  sufficiently  encouraged,  "considering  the 
vast  sums  expended  in  our  land  for  paper  out 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  which  might  be 
lessened  were  it  made  in  our  nation."  But,  in 
1690,  an  Act  was  passed  to  encourage  the 
making  of  paper  for  writing  and  printing  in 
England,  the  manufacturers  being  taught  by 
I  French 'refugees.  Thomas  Watson,  a  stationer, 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  improyementa.  in 
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hforth.  by  an  high  Ge^  I  1713.  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  maauiactuFe 
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continued  to  be  made  by  band  until  was  made  in 
early  in  the  present  centniy,  when  tJie  Four-  ed  by  Burton,  or  i>ouaoa,  a  copy 
driniera  completed  tbeir  self-acting  tnacbincry,  w:i9  presented  by  ibe  Martjuia  of 
which  imitate*  and  improves  tlie  li  and -process,  ,  king  George  W.  The  work  is  eutiji 
and  miikea  [laper  of  any  i<ii/e  nr  length  with  a  I  Ilidtorical  Account  ot'Substaaces 
rapidity  which  leaves  the  other  mode  at  mx  hu-  making.'*  Cobbett,  in  18^8,  employ 
measurable  distance.  The  invention  wa«  per-  mentally,  some  paper  made  fn>m  tq 
fected  at  Tcwin  Water,  in  Ilertrorddhire^  at  a  j  Indian  corn,  but  with  httJe  suc-cest 
cost  of  OO.'XIO'.  Their  patent  right  was,  how-  eiJlution  of  straw  in  1800  was  r«^pird 
ever,  inva<led,  und  they  lost  a  considerable  sum  |  national  im(x)runce,  and  highly  d 


of  money  due  to  them  from  the  impi^rial  irea 
BUry  of  Russia  ;  though,  to  enforce  liis  claim, 
Henry  Fourdrinier,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
with  bi4  daughter,  made  a  special  journey  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  Foiuxiriuiers  then  peti- 
tioned the  Britisl*  government,  the  revenue 
having  benefited  half  a  million  a  year  by  their 
inventions,  when  their  claim  waa  inadequately 
recognized  by  a  parlinmentary  vote  of  7,000/. 
It  waa  then  resolve*!  to  purchase,  by  the  sub- 
scription of  the  paper-makers,  annuities  for  the 
surviving  jjatentee  and  his  two  daughiere  ; 
ere  this  was  done  the  father  died,  in  liis  eighty- 
ninth  year  ;  but  his  two  surviving  daughters 
receive  a  small  pension  from  the  Crown.  A 
sheet  of  paper  nearly  three  miles  long  and  four 
feet  wide  waa  made  at  Whitehall  mills,  Derby- 
shire, in  1830.  Down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp 
were  the  only  materials,  except  rags,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  Cotton  and  linen 
•  rags  are  now  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  be- 
cause they  are  more  easily  and  cheaply  con- 
certed into  pulp,  and  furnish  a  better  article 
when  finished  than  other  fibroas  materials. 
But  the  comparatively  high  price  of  rags,  and 
the  enormous  demand  for  cheap  paper,  have 
compelled  manufacturers  to  turn  their  att<>ntion 
to  other  sources  of  supply  ;  and  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  past  efiforU  have  been  unceasingly 
[made  to  manufacture  paper  from  the  fibres  of 
diOTerent  species  of  vegetable  substances.  *'  The 
Exchange,"  fur  1832,  remarks  regarding  the 
attempts  made  to  obtain  pa]>er  from  other 
materials  than  rags,  tliat  many  thousands  of 
'  iventors  and  manufacturers,  many  years  of 
icessant  labour,  and  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ig,  have  been  exi>ended  in  experiments  upon 
'wood,  straw,  and  similar  substances ;  but  the 
problem  of  obtainmg  good  paper,  at  a  mode- 
rate cost,  from  raw  vegetable  fibre,  is  yet  only 
Jy  solved.  Neither  straw,  nor  wood, 
'nor  fuxy  simihu'  material.  haM  ^upersedtid  linen 
and  cotton  rags.  The  raw  fihro  of  papyrus 
was  used  for  thirteen  centuries  ;  the  reign 
of  rags  has  now  lasted  twelve  and  a  half 
centuries ;  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  time  for  returning  again  to  some  cheap 
»getable  fibre  is  fast  approa<.-hiQg.  PK>bably 
le  most  practical  of  the  abore  substitutes 
straw,  the  first  usciiil  paper  from  which 
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port.  It  WJLS  neglecteil  for  many 
straw  is  now  extensively  used  in  paf 
in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  i 
New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium  teoaxj 
been  tried,  and  found  admirably  i 
making  paper,  which  it  is  declared 
both  in  strength  and  capability  of 
paper  made  from  most  of  the  rags  n4 

Paper-making  by  machinery  mi 
briefly  described.  The  pulp  is  ^it 
flow  from  the  vat  upon  a  wire  framt 
which  moves  rapidly  up  and  dowQ 
(lasscd  tlirough  the  sifter,  the 
over  a  ledge  in  a  regular  and  en 
and  is  received  upon  an  endless 
gauze,  which  moves  forward  with 
motion  from  side  to  side,  assisting 
pulp  evenly,  and  allow  the  wat^ 
through  the  wire,  by  which  meaoi 
solidities  as  it  advances.  Before  titu 
the  plane  of  the  wire,  it  is  p; 
covered  with  felt,  and  is  then 
endless  web  of  felt,  which, 
forward,  absorbs  a  further  po 
turc.  Ii  is  again  prca.scd  between 
af^er  being  passed  over  cylinders 
steam,  it  is  cut  by  machinery 
Thus  in  two  or  three  minutei  the  p 
introduced  upon  the  web  at  one 
the  machine,  is  delivered  at  the 
state  of  perfect  paper.  By  this 
five  square  feet  can  be  made  in  one 
15,000  ftquarc  feet  in  a  working 
hount.  The  average  value  of  paper^ 
tured  in  Great  Britain  may  be  SM  4 
4.000,000/. 

The  subject  of  water-marks 
dating  the  history  of  [Aper 
mark  of  the  manufacturer  Kas 
of  use  in  detecting  literary  fi>rgeritt*nl 
in  the  falsification  of  acoounta 
water-marks  in  existence  is  an  o 
middle  finger  is  connected  by  a 
stem  with  u  star.     This  ap 
paper  of  the  manufacture  o 
that  time  supplied  all  the  paper  w 
correspondence  of  England.     Upon 
paper  is  written  a  letter,  preserved 
the  museums  at  Venice,  which  ns 
to    Francesco  Capello,   by  king 
from  *'  our  manor  of  Woodstock,' 
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Mr.  Herring,  how«rer,  states 

tlioa  at  ]53(X  adding  that  it  guvo 

|o  "  Haud'*  paper.     Note  paper  out-e 

kard.  but  it  liaa  now  the  royal  arms 

without  motto  or  supporters.     Post 

pith  a  poatnian'9  horn,  in  a  shield 

■ra.     ^o[*y  hiu  a  fleur-de-lvs  only. 

[Acveral  la^^^er  sorts,  a  flour-de-lya  in 

BhieM.     Kuyal,  a  shield  with  a  bt^nd 

d  a  flear-df-I)'8  for  orcst.     Mr.  Her- 

the  term  cap  t*)  the  jocUey-cap,  or 

(ike  it,  in  luc  when  the  fir^t  edition 

we  wa*  printed.     The  (hite^^ven  to 

the  *■*  Arclixologia,"  xii.  is  106] ,  and 

story  reUted  of  its  origin  ia  that, 

ei  I,   Ibund  his  revcnnes  ^short,  he 

in  prirUeges,  amounting  to  niono- 

amoQg  thc^e  was  the  manufacture 

e  excluitive  right  of  whioh  was  sold 

arties,  who  grew  rich  and  enriched 

ent  at  the  expense  of  those  who 

pd  to  use  paper.     At  this  time  u)l 

per  bore  in  water-marks  Oie  Uoyal 

e  Parliatuent  under  Cromwell,  made 

I  law  in  every  conceivable  manner  ; 

k  other  in-iignitiea  to  the  memory  of 

.was  ordered  that  the  Royal  ai'ms  he 

m  the  paper,  and  the  foor<i  cap  and 

itut<t«l.     These  were  also  removed 

lunp  Parliament  was  proro;^ued  ; 

ftiice  of  the  Parliament's  jour- 

e  name  of  "  fooUcap." 

ingrelate^tliatthepracticeof  blueing 
f>u]p  had  itn  origin  in  an  accidentul 
jce.  About  the  year  1 700,  at  a  paper- 
fang  10  Mr.  Buttenahaw,  his  wife  was 
iing  the  washing  of  aomc  tine  linen, 
Identally   she   dropped   her    hag   of 
ke  into  lome  pulp  in  a  forward  state 
fton,  with  which  the  Mue  rapidly  in- 
I    On   Mr.   Butienshnw's   iuqiuring 
Imparted  the  pecidiar  colour  to  the 
iife»  presuming  that  no  great  damage 
took   courage,    aiid  confesaoti   the 
which   she   waa   al^rwHrda   re- 
ber  huRband.  who,  by  infr'>ducing 
oa  market  the  improved  blue  cako 
11  AD  advance  of  four  shilliaga  per 

Inejie  affirm  that  eighteen  cenhiries 

diicovercd  the  secret  nnd   mean* 

curing  paper  ;  before  that  invention. 

to  inscribe   written   charQcters   on 

^mbno,  or  sheets  of  metal,  using  a 

of  iron  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 

:t€r9 ;  and  this,  they  assert,  had 

ie  of  their  nation  from  the  raoet 

itoro  the  art  of  papor-m.^king 

perfectiou,  the  Chinese  adopted 

of  writing  upon  white  silk,   or 

a  bamboo  pea  ;  this  was  foimd  a 
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more  convenient  method  than  writing  either 
on  strips  of  bamlHM)  or  sheets  of  metal,  as  the 
silk  or  linen  could  be  ftiMe<I  into  a  small  eom- 
p.is-".  Paper  is  manufactured  in  China  from 
viirioiLs  materials,  each  province  or  district 
having  its  owu  peculiar  manufacture,  in  Fo- 
kcin  province,  paper  is  made  from  young  soft 
bamboo,  in  the  province  of  Che-keang,  it  i« 
made  from  padtly  straw,  in  the  province  of 
Kinng-nan,  it  Lit  made  from  the  refu.-.e  silk,  and 
this  pnper  is  very  ftne  and  delicate,  being  highly 
valued  for  wridng  complimentary  inscriptions 
upt^n.  To  size  the  paper  and  render  it  fit 
for  ink,  they  make  a  glue,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  isinglaas,  from  fi»h  bones,  these  they  chop 
up  very  small,  and  soak  the  mass  in  water 
which  is  continually  renewed :  when  all  oily 
impurity  is  extracted  they  add  a  due  propor- 
tion of  alum,  which  has  been  dissolved.  Over 
the  veasel  in  which  tliis  mixture  is,  a  rod  is 
laid,  a  cleA-stick  is  used  for  holding  the  sheet 
of  paper  during  the  process  of  dipping  ;  as  soon 
as  the  paper  has  been  sufficiently  saturated,  it 
is  withdrawn,  by  gently  rolling  it  round  the 
stick  which  hafl  been  laid  over  the  ve.'^sel  ;  the 
sheet  of  paper  is  al^erwards  hung  to  dry  either 
near  a  fiimace,  a«  before  deSL-ribed,  or  in  the  sun. 
The  Chinese  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  made  paper  from  pulp. 
The  Egyptian  paper,  or  Papyrus,  was  made  by 
gumming  slices  of  vegetable  tissue  togelher 
under  pressure,  and  wluit  is  called  the  Rice 
paper  of  Oiina  consists  only  of  thin  slices  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  a  plant.  The  Arabs  are  sup- 
posed to  have  learnt  the  art  in  the  eighth  cen* 
tnry  from  the  Chinese,  but  much  more  proba- 
bly from  the  hindoos,  as  they  traa^ilated  many 
of  their  works  and  adopted  much  of  their 
science.  The  Aribs  are  further  said  to  have  in- 
troduced the  art  o(  paper-making  into  Spain  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Paper  was  first 
made  at  Xuremburg  in  the  ye^ir  1300,  but  in 
England  not  till  tho  year  1450.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  pulp  has  been  known  in  China  from  very 
early  times  :  it  is  said  for  at  least  2000  years. 
They  employ  a  vast  variety  of  fibrous  substances 
for  this  manufjicture,  and  apply  paper  to  a 
variety  of  uses  little  thought  of  in  other  coun- 
tries. They  make  up  an  infinite  Tariety  of 
kinds,  from  the  coarse,  heavy,  half-inch  thick 
touch-paper,  for  retaining  a  rIow,  enduring  flre» 
to  the  beautiful  so-called  India  paper  suiind  for 
the  finest  prrwaf  engravings.  In  the  tea  chests 
there  is  a  lavish  use  of  many  thicknesses  of 
paper.  If  a  hut  or  boat  is  leaky  over-head* 
the  bed  is  protected  by  a  large  sheet  of  oiled 
paper.  If  a  shopkeeper  want  to  tie  up  a  par- 
cel, he  seizes  a  strip  of  tough  paper,  and  by 
rolling  it  on  his  thigh  at  once  converts  it  into  a 
'  strong  pack-thread^  and  even  a  torn  soil  is  at 
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times  patched  with  tough  paper.  In  China  it 
is  the  cheapest  of  matcriaU  in  daily  use,  and 
the  manufactures  are  very  nuinerous.  They 
mak*^  it  of  rice  straw,  of  young  bamboos,  of 
different  fibres,  and  of  the  bark  of  the  paper 
mull-'erry  ;  showing  that  the  inventors  of  the 
art  make  use  ciiefly  of  unwoven  tibres, 
though  they  also  employ  refuse  cloth  and  Bilk,&c. 
British  India,  though  liurdly  ever  mentioned 
in  histories  of  the  art,  is  a  country  where  con- 
siderable quantities  of  paper  are  made,  though 
not  generally  of  a  good  quality,  as  the  thick 
ink  in  use  does  not  so  much  require  this.  There 
arc  small  mnnufactorie.9  of  it  in  most  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  at  such 
placca  as  Ahmedabad,  Luckuow,  Aurungahad, 
&c.  Jute,  Sunn,  Amborec,  Mnor\'a,  itnd  old  wicks 
and  fishing  nets  are  also  employed,  though  in 
general  the  natives  of  India,  prel'cr  the  Sunn 
fibre.  The  Himalayan  proce.<3  with  the  inner 
bark  of  the  paper  plant  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  Chinese  with  the  paper  mulberry.  It  in 
probable  tlierefore  that  the  art  was  introduced 
{from  that  co\mtry  into  the  Himalaya,  and  not 
from  India,  into  which  it  had  probably  been 
carried  at  a  very  early  period,  and  from  thence 
learnt  by  the  Arabs,  who  would  hardly  else 
hare  used  cotton,  au  Indiau  product.  The 
hindoos  themselves,  according  to  Profeswr 
Wilson,  still  used,  about  the  beginning  of  ihe 
Christian  era,  or  as  late  as  the  age  of  their 
Dramas,  the  inner  bark  of  the  Bhurja  or  Birch 
(Betula  bhojputtur)  for  writing  on.  In  the 
southern  regions  of  India  he  leaves  of  the 
Palmyra  and  of  the  Talipat  are  well-known  to 
have  been  long  used,  as  they  still  are.  for  writing 
on  with  a  style.  But  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  pulp  has  long  been  established  in  India, 
and  before  the  Arabs  began  to  make  transla- 
tions from  the  Sanscrit,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  did  so  from  Greek  writen.  Dr,  Buchanan, 
.in  his  surrey  of  the  lower  provinces  of  the  Bcn- 
[g&I  Presidency,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
[manufarture  of  paper  from  Pat  or  Jute  (Cor- 
chorus  olitoriu'?)  at  Dinagepore,  and  in  Behar, 
3;c.,  from  Simn  (Crotalaria  juncea).  It  is  also 
so  made  in  other  parts  of  the  coiuitry,  as  well 
1*0  from  Hibiscus  fibre.  And  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  using  the  other  numerous  fibrous 
materials  which  India  produces  in  such  vnat 
variety.  It  is  objected  by  manufacturers  of 
paper  that  pulp  from  unwoven  fibres  does 
not  draw  through  the  present  machinery  so  well 
as  that  made  from  rags.  A  modification  of 
machinerv  would  remedy  this.  But  it  ia  pro- 
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method  of  using  the  bark 
and  trees  will  afford  Ixah  a  chesp 
tual   substitute.     Bengal   and   the 
of  the    Bay   of  Bengal,   fts   well  i 
on  the  west  coast  of  India,  are  the  p 
the   gruwth   of  suitable    materials, 
warm  th    and    moisture    of    the 
mo8l  abundant,  and  the  conveyance 
at  the  same  time  most  easy.     In 
price  of  bast,  eveu  made  into  rope, 
rupee  per  maund,  and  Mr.  lien! 
that  it  is  to  India  we  must  look  for 
and  cheap  supplier,  fur  it  i$  there  al< 
the  necessary  conditions  of  verj'  low 
intelligent  labour,  with    an  abund 
meijtary  suitable  materials  ;  and  that' 
cles  of  small  price  are  particularly 
charges,  such  as  of  troight.  &c..  it  i 
large  o[>erationB  that  an  average  of  I 
can    be    accomplished.       Suitable 
being  abundant,  he  ])ropcHed  that  it 
reduced  lo  the  state  of  liaif-fltuff  by 
the  Dhenkee,  found  in  almost  ere 
Bengal,  being  usc-d  for  husking  rice, 
tinu  of  tobacco,  of  drugs,  stutib,  and 
Dr.   Lyon  Playfair,  obiervea    that 
of  2r/.   to   2Jrf.   per   lb.   for  a 
pared  pulp,  is  by  most  makers 
too  high,  and  that  materials  ah 
for  at  !<?.  to  ^jI^  per  lb.  roughl 
pulp ;  but  if  bleached  or  in  as  for  ao 
state   with   regard   to  colour   and 
cotton  or  linen  rag,  then  2^d,  to 
might  be  ohtaino<i.     The  prices  of 
from  7*.  to  345.  per  cwt.     77,1*09 
nf  paper   were   produced   in    18A3 
Britain.     Paper   is,    in  Europe, 
from    linen   or    cotton   niga.   hut 
the  refuse   and  sweepings  of  eoi 
mills,  Bs  also  of  the  coverings  of 
bales  and  of  worn-out  ropes-     Pai 
made   from   the   stems   and   1 
praj^ses,  aa  from  rice  straw,  and 
boo  by  tlte  Cliineae,  and  of  la 
straw  in  Great  Britain  and 
shavings.     The  fibrous  part  of 
Aloe-leaved  plants  have  been 
excellent  paper  in   India,  whew 
Tiliaceouft,  Malvaceous,  and  Lefifui 
are  employed  for  the  same  purp«e 
Himahiya,  one  of  the  Lace-bark 
Inrly  employed,  and  in  China  one 
berry  tribe,  and  the  Nettle  in  HoUb 
belonging  to  the  same  fiimilips  axe 
yielding  a   very   abundant   and  » 
e  that  if  the  half-staiff  were  made  from  the  '  supply  of  sufficiently  cheap  and 
ean  hark  without  first  separating  the  fibres,  '  lent  material  for  paper-making  of 
Me  might  probably  be  so  entangled  as  to  an-   Some  may  be  used  without  anv  fui  ' 
CT  some  of  the  effects  of  the  weaving.     As    of  bleaching,  hut  all  are   capable 
have  to  be  collected,  cut,    cleaned,   and   any  colour   they   may  possess   d< 
ed,  Dr.  Boyle  thinlcB  that  the  primitire   chemical  meazis  net  excepting  evtAl 
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imij'  bagging  because  speclinerM  of 
uiUful   silk,  whitti,   both  plain  and 

RK(o  fabrics  for  furniture,  tScc,  &c., 
ibe  late  Colonel  CaU'ert  at  the 
Totuc.  As  ibe  Chinese  make  paper 
r.  and  of  the  ^'ourif^^  i^huuU  of  the 
ule  the  bindons  make  ropes  of 
mtinja  and  S.  sora  strong  enough 
"sian  wheuls  ha  well  as  for  towiiig 
evident  that  U>e«e,  and  probably 
it  cuntaiu  a  ^utficiency  of  fibrous 
•  paper-making,  Tlie  cultivated 
ol  well  be  turned  to  much  account, 
tw  forms  the  chief  Hx)d  for  cattle ; 
ithcrn  A-fia  abound*  with  gra*j 
icb  are  in  the  autumn  of  every 
down  iu  order  that  the  young 
spring  up  and  afford  piaturagc  for 
Tidr?nt  that  there  are  many  siiua- 
i-'Qcy  might  be  cut  down 
!■■  perfectly  dried  up,  and 
to  ball-stuff  for  paper-mnkers  and 
'  the  3ugar-cane  might  be  similarly 
Of  the  ftedges  in  India,  some  arc 
r  making  ropes,  as  the  Bbnbhur  or 
cAonabinum  is  for  making  rope- 
a'<x«ing  some  of  iJie  hill  torrents, 
erus  tegetum,  is  used  in  India  for 
,.  jVs  these  plants  as  well  as  rushes 
T  in  large  (piantities,  it  would  be 
le  in  many  places  to  turn  them  to 
count.  Many  parts  of  the  world 
the  Lily  and  Aloe-leaved  plants 
jeen  alluded  to  abttvc.  and  of  which 
intain  much  easily  separable  fibrous 
These  belonging  lo  tlio  genera 
,  Yucca,  Sanscviera,  Bromelia,  and 
'  which  abound  iu  while-coloured 
t^blc  to  various  useful  purposes, 
h  the  IC'W  might  be  used  for  poper- 
i  considerable  supplies  obtained. 
»  be  made  from  the  Sanscvicro  in 
,  some  has  been  made  at  Madras, 
ached  ^Vgave  alone,  as  also  mixed 
nny  bugs.  And  recently  also,  fmm 
ihe  Paudanus.  The  Arrow-root 
ribea,  containing  such  plant^i  as  the 
Tousles  Mois, Tikkur, &c.,  Ginger, 
tTdaniom,i&c..all  have  annual  sicms 
irliich  are  the  refuse  of  the  present 

K"  ;ht  yield  an  abundant  supply 
Cnong  cultivated  plants  there  is 
Dwell cakntated to yielda  large 
J  fit  for  makini?  paper  of  almost 
he  plantain  (Mu^a  paradisiaca) 
iy  cuiliv.ited  in  all  tropical  coun- 
rtint  of  its  fruit,  and  of  which  the 
Atema  are  applied  to  no  useful 
)lant  is  cotnmoQ  near  the 
in  the  largest  gardens,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  nutri- 


tious matter,  its  inut,  in  many  piac39,  afiip- 
plying  the  place  of  bread,  and  in  composi- 
tion and  nutritious  value  approaching  most 
nearly  to  the  potato,  may,  if  produced  in  too 
large  a  quantity,  be  preserved  in  the  same  way 
as  figs,  or  the  tueal  may  be  separated,  as  it 
resembles  rice  most  nearly  in  composition. 
Each  rootstock  tlirows  up  from  fnx  to  eight 
stem«,  each  of  which  must  be  yearly  cut  down, 
and  will  yield  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  the 
fibre  fit  for  textile  fabrics,  for  roiie-making,  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  As  the  fruit 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  culttire,  this  fibre 
could  bo  ufTordod  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  from  the 
nature  of  tlie  plant,  consisting  almost  only  of 
water  and  fibre,  the  latter  might  easily  be 
separated.  It  could  be  afforded  for  X9,  13*., 
4d.  per  ton.  Some  veiy  useful  and  tough  kinds 
of  paper  have  been  made  in  India  from  the 
fibres  of  the  plantain,  and  some  of  finer  qua- 
lity from  the  same  material  botli  in  France 
and  in  England.  All  the  indcgcnous  planta 
are  devoid  of  true  bark,  and  simple  pressure 
between  rollers,  and  washing,  would  appear 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  separation  of  the  fibres 
of  most  of  them.  But  true  bark,  of  planta 
which  possess  it,  requires  to  be  stripped  off, 
usually  after  the  stems  have  been  steeped 
in  water,  before  their  respective  fibres  can 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  vegetable 
matter.  The  fiax  plant  abounds  in  fibre,  but 
this  is  too  valuable  to  be  converted  into  paper. 
India,  however,  grows  immense  quantities  oitbe 
plant,  on  account  of  its  seed  (Unseed)  which  is 
bolli  consumed  in  the  country  and  exported  in 
enormous  quantities.  But  nowhere  is  the  fibre 
turnetl  to  any  account.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  climate  not  favouring  the  formation  of 
soft  and  fiexible  fibre ;  but  the  short  fibre  which 
is  formed,  and  might  be  easily  separated,  would 
be  valuable  for  paper-making,  and  might  add 
to  the  agriculturists'  profits  without  much 
additional  outlay.  .So  some  Malvaceous  plants 
are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  fruits  being 
used  a*  articles  of  diet,  a»  Okhro  (Hibiscus 
es<:ulL'ntus),  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  Ram  turai  of  India 
is  closely  allied  to  it,  and  is  cultivated  for 
the  same  purpose.  Both  planta  abound  in  fine 
flexible  fibre,  which  is  not,  but  might  be  easily 
separated,  and  afford  a  considerable  supply,  es- 
pecially if  the  cultivation  was  extended  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  town*.  Paper  is  made  from 
a  species  of  Hibiscus  in  Japan,  and  H.  sabda- 
riffa  is  cviltivated  in  India  on  account  of  its 
jelly-yielding  calicea.  Numerous  other  species 
of  Hibiscus,  of  Sida,  and  of  other  genera  of  this 
family,  abound  in  wjtrm  climates ;  several  are 
cultivated  in  different  countries,  as  Hibiscus 
cannabinus  in  India,  and  Sida  tilisefolia  in 
China,  might  be  more  so.     They  grow  qmcUy, 
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ind  to  a  large  dize,  and  abound  in  Abrous ' 
nmterial  of  a  fine,  solt,  flexible  quality  :  on 
which  account  they  mij^ht  be  cultivated  with 
profit,  and  the  tow  be  nsel'ul  to  the  paper-maker. 
The  stems  of  cotton  plants  would  m1?o  yield 
a  supply.  The  Tillacea*  are  lihewiw  remark- 
able for  the  abundance  and  fine  quality  of  fibre 
which  many  of  ihcin  contain.  Tilia  eurnpea 
pixxJuoes  the  enormous  qtiiintilies  of  bast  export- 
ed from  Kussia.  Corthorus  oliioriui?  and  C. 
capstdaris,  the  leaves  nf  both  of  which  are  used 
as  a  vegetable,  yield  the  jute  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  gunny  cloth  and  ba^^s  bo  largely 
used  and  exported  even  to  America.  Several 
species  of  Grewia  abound  in  the  jungles  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  mo«t  would  yield  a  valu- 
able fibre,  OS  some  of  ilieni  already  do,  lor 
commercial  purpai^cs.  The  Indian  bayts  are 
cheap,  and  alwund  in  fibre.  Some  of  the 
Lofnmiinosai  also  almund  in  valuable  fibre. 
Crotalarift  juncea  yields  the  common  Sunn 
of  India.  Sesbania  uouleata  or  canuabinn 
yields  the  Dimchi  of  Bengal ;  while  Uaa- 
hinia  raceraosa  is  used  for  maJcing  rope  bridges 
in  the  Himalayas.  The  fibre  of  Parkinsouia 
aculeata  wa?  iient  to  the  I^ndon  Exhibition  of 
lS51,expreasly  as  being  fitted  for  pn[K'r-malving, 
but  thougli  C(ilourleA«,  it  wants  sirongth.  Some 
pi{>er  is  made  from  gunny  bjps  in  India. 
Several  plants  produce  large  quantities  of  a 
wlky  cotton-lilce  substance,  not  applied  to  any 
use,  such  as  the  silk  cotton  tree,  the  niudar  of 
India,  several  species  of  Saccharuni,  i!tc.,  which 
might  be  colletied  where  labour  is  cheap,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  well  fitted  for  conversion 
into  pulp  for  paper.  The  Dogbanes  and  A^cle- 
piads,  also  desejr^e  attention.  The  Nepal  paper 
phint,  Daphne  cannabina  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Among  the  Nettle,  the  Mulberry,  and 
Breadfniit  tribes  of  plants,  there  are  many 
which  seem  well  calcidated  to  yield  matt*rlal 
for  paper-making.  The  Chinese,  we  know, 
employ  the  inner  bark  of  Jlorns,  now  Rrous- 
Bonctia  papyrifcra.  Iliis,  no  doubt,  pnxluce^ 
•ome  of  the  ('hmese  paper,  which  is  remark- 
able for  toughness.  The  refuse  cuttings  of  the 
bush  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  in  Bengal 
might  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  The 
barks  of  nmny  stinging  ( L'nica.)  and  of  sting- 
lesa  (Boehmeria)  Nellies,  abound  in  fibres 
remarkable  for  strength  ;  the  tow  of  these  might 
be  converted  into  paper-stuff,  if  not  re([uired 
for  mixing  with  wool,  as  might  also  the  bark 
cloths.  The  weeds  of  tropical  countries,  which 
gntw  in  such  luxuriance,  and  among"  which  arc 

?X!cios  of  Sida,  of  Grewia,  of  Corchoru.**,   of 
riumfL'tta   and  <»f  many  othi^r  genera,  might 
iiil    yield    an    fthumbmcc  of  fibrous  material. 
idSome    siniyile    machinery   for    separating    the 
\hn   would    grwiily  faciiiiaie  operations.     A 
•es  of  paper  was  manufactured  at   u  re- 
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mole  period  in   Kg)pl.   firom 
paper-reed,  a  plant  gruwinj;  free! 
nf  the  Nile.     A  manufacture  of  pa| 
bark  of  treci^and  other  substances 
in  China,  from   a  very  early  date; 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  before  the  ii 
of  paper,  such  substitutes  were  used  u 
per.  brass,  bricks,  and  stone,  on  whi 
edicts  and  records    wore  written  or 
or    lablctfi   of   wood,  wax,  and 
fishes,  interlines  of  serpents.  Sacks 
and  the   inner  bark  of  trees  for  ordi 
[Wfles.     Indeed  there  arp  but  fewsoi 
that  have  not  been  used  for  making  p^ 
books,  and  hence  have  arisen  the  lerxM 
codex,  liber,   folium,  tabula,  tilhn 
^cheda,  &c.,  which  expres*   the  se?( 
the  plant  that  were  written  on.  The 
was  discontinued  in  Euro[>i>  aJtcr  thel 
of  papyrus  and  parchment,  but  thi 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
tiau  papyrus  was  made  by  laying 
bark,  taken  fmm  the  middle  of  the 
side  by   Kido,   but   close   together, 
smooth  table:  other  pieces  of  the 
thinness  were  then  laid  across  the 
angles :  the  whole  was  moistened  wil 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  supposed  to 
agglutiimting  property,  (though 
resided   in  the  plant   iificin)  and 
then  applied  for  a  certain   number' 
Thus  a    sheet    of  paper   was    for 
required   no  other  finishing  than  nhh 
[>oli»hiug  with  a  smooth  8tone,  or 
glass  hemisphere,  and  drying  iatbe 
very  simple  process  was   rather  a 
of  a  natural  paper,  than  a  uianuf 
perly  so  called.     The  pro«-eftj  adi 
Chinese  comes  more   legitimately 
head.     The  small  branches  of  the 
berry  tree,    are    cut   by   them    in 
about  «5  feet,  and  boiled   in  an 
for  the  sake  of  loosening   the  inni 
bark,  which  is  then  |)eele<l  off,  an( 
uic.     When  a  aulficient  quantity  hi 
laid  up,  it  is  again  softened  in 
days,  and  the  outer  parts  are 
useless  ;  the  rest  is  boiled  in  ch 
kept  strongly   agitated   ail  the 
bnrk  has   become  tender,   and  sci 
distinct    fibres.     It  is  then  pbicod 
sieve,  and  washed  in  a    running 
at  the  same  time  worked  with  the 
it  becomes   a   delicate  and  »«jft 
finer  sTrrU  of  paper  tlie  pulp  recdi 
washing   in  a  linen  bag ;  it  is  then 
on  a  smooth  table,  mid   beaten 
mallet,  until  it  is    extremely  fine. 
parrd,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  withaslu 
of  rice,  and    a  root    called  orrni 
s(  irred    until    the    ingredients 
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U  next  removt^  to  a  large  vessel 
Ma  being  dipped  into  it.  These 
of  buirushefl  cut  into  narrow 
ilcd  in  ti  Inunc  ;  as  the  paper 
Isheeta  are  placed  covered  wiili 
he  nheets  arc  luid  mie  un  the 
ill  piece  of  reod  hotweon  ;  and 
It  3  little  W3y»  serves  afterwards 
up  leai*  by  leaf.  Every  heap  ia 
ird  and  weight*  lo  press  out 
Ibllfjwtng  day,  the  sheets  ore 
fneans  of  the  projecting  reeds, 
on  a  plank  to  be  dried  in  the 
^per  is  so  dolieatc,  that  only  one 
f  written  on,  hut  the  Chinese  fvime- 
the  sheets,  and  glue  them  together 
they  nppenr  to  be  a  single  leaf. 
ture  of  the  Chinese  extended  also 
of  sheets  of  pujwr  from  old  rags, 
^nd  cotton,  OS  early  as  the  sec<ind 
lie  Chritftian  era,  and  is  suppotucd  to 

(le source  whence  the  Arabsobtuined 
edge  of  paper-making.  The  latter 
introduced  the  valuable  art  of  mak- 
iom  cotton  into  Europe,  in  the  ear- 
the  twelllh  century,  and  eatablish- 
pfjanutiictory  in  Spain.  In  1150, 
rXttliva,  an  ancient  city  of  Valencia, 
e  famous,  and  wa<»  ex|X)rted  to  the 
r<at.  Notwithstanding  its  fame,  this 
tf  m  course  and  inferior  quality,  so 
nanufai'ture  was  confined  solely  to 
in  oonsequence  of  their  employing 
n,  lUkd  band  or  horse  mills  for  re- 
^tton  to  a  pulp ;  but  when  some 
kbourers  obtained  the  management 
Id' Valencia  and  Toledo,  the  different 
I  the  manufacture  were  greatly  im- 
ptliin  paper  became  general  at  the 
\e  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the 
ienturies,  but  in  the  lijurieenth  cen- 
I  almost  entirely  superseiled  by  paper 
ap  and  linen  rags.  The  paper  made  of 
bund  not  to  possess  sunicient  strength 
^^  many  purposes  ;  a  very  strong 
^^efore  made  of  the  above  sub- 
piMkcned  by  bleaching,  according 
lent  moile,  which,  by  reraonng  the 
b,  impairj  the  strength  of  the  vege- 
I  Some  of  tliese  old  papera,  having 
ixod  with  gelatine,  are  said  to  pos- 
iginal  qualities  even  to  this  day.  The 
^  of  paper  Irom  linen  rags  became 
li  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  in  the 
icenturj* ;  the  first  German  jiapcr- 
iablished  at  Nuremberg  in  131K). 
^^bipU  on  linen  paper,  date  as 
^fbut  it  is  believed  that  the  manu- 
fhot  cxi«t  in  Knghmd  until  the  end  of 
century,  when  the  Bartolomajus  of 
Wqrdeappeared(1496,)in  which  it 


is  stated  that  paper  of  a  superior  kind  was  made 
for  that  work  by  John  Tate,  jun.,  at  his  mills  in 
Stevenage,  Hertfordshire.  In  1770  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  paper  was  established  at  Maidstone, 
ID  Kent,  by  a  celebrated  maker,  J.  Whatman, 
who  had  worked  as  jourueynian  in  some  of 
the  principal  pa[>er-mills  on  the  Continent.  Not 
long  before  this,  wove  moulds  had  been  invent- 
ed by  Baskerville  to  obviate  the  usual  rough- 
ness of  laid  paper,  and  these,  attracting  atten- 
tion in  Franco,  led  to  the  improvements  which 
characterised  the  vellum  papor  of  that  |5enod. 
Holland,  loo,  contributed  its  share  to  the 
advancement  of  this  manufacture,  by  invent- 
ing cylinders  with  steel  blades,  for  tearing  the 
rags,  and  thus  facilitating  their  conversion  into 
pulp,  which  by  the  old  method  of  stam|)ers  only, 
was  a  very  slow  and  defective  process.  la 
171MJ  tlie  first  attempt  to  pri»ducc  paper  in  an 
endlcM  web  was  made  in  France  by  a  work- 
mnn  in  the  employ  of  M,  Didot,  The  inven- 
tion was  hrouglit  to  England  by  M.  Didot  in 
1801,  and  made  the  subject  of  patents,  which 
in  180-4  were  assigned  to  the  Messrs.  Fourdri- 
nier.  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  the  engineer,  carried 
out  the  desired  plans,  and  produced,  after  in- 
tense application,  a  self-acting  machine  or 
working  motlel,  on  an  improved  plan,  of  which 
he  afterwards  constructed  many  others  for 
home  use  and  for  exportation,  which  were  per- 
lectly  successful  in  the  manutactiire  of  continu- 
ous paper.  In  the  year  1851  MeAsr^i.  Donkin 
and  Co.  were  constructing  their  l^lat  machine. 
In  1801)  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  celebrated  paper- 
maVer,  invented  another  method  of  making  end- 
less paper.  The  Fourdrinier  machines  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  inventions  of  Mr. 
T.  B.  Crorapton,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Esk  Mills,  near 
Etlinburgh,  Mr.  Ibotson,  of  Poyle,  and  other 
skilful  manufacturers,  British  and  foreign; 
so  that  Great  Bril^iin  wliioh  was  long  de- 
pendent for  its  supplies  on  foreign  countries, 
U  not  only  able  to  produce  an  abundant 
supply  for  home  use,  but  to  export  paper 
to  a  considerable  amount.  At  one  time  there 
were  serious  apprelierisioiis  that  the  supply 
of  linen  rags  would  fail,  and  variotis  rescirchea 
were  entered  upon  by  ingenious  individuals  to 
to  tind  substitutes.  A  book  written  in  German 
by  M.  Scbaffers  so  long  ago  as  1 772,  [Snra- 
mtliche  Papicrversuclie  von  Jacob  Christian 
Scltnffers,  Prediger  zu  Regenburg,  Re-gensburg, 
177^.]  contain*  (JO  specimen's  of  pajwr  made 
of  different  materials.  This  ingenious  person 
made  paper  from  the  bark  of  tlie  willow,  beech, 
a-*pen,  hawthorn,  lime  and  mulberry  ;  fron^  th« 
down  of  tlie  aselcpias,  the  catkins  of  black 
I>oplar,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  ;  from  the 
stalks  of  nettle,  mugwort,  dyers  weed,  thistle, 
bryony,  burdock,  clematu,  willow-herb,  and 
lily  ;  from  cabbiigo-fitalks,  fir-cones,  mosS|  pota- 
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toes,  wooil-^hiivtn^<).  and  saw-dust.  Paper  bos 
been  likewise  made  I'roin  i^iraw.  rice,  hop-biae, 
liquorice-root^  tiic  atiilka  of  the  mullow,  an  J  the 
busks  of  Indian-coro.  The  tear  of  a  iliilureot' 
linen  rags,  and  the  cotwcjueui  necessity  fur 
these  experiinentii,  were  obviated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  chlorine.  This  powerful  bleaching 
agent  will  restore  many  Tiiriciics  of  coloured 
linen  to  its  originil  whiteness,  as  well  aa  dis- 
coloured pa{K*rfi  and  inanusiTipta,  ho  that  the 
game  substances  may  be  Uficd  over  and  over 
again  as  a  material  lor  paper.  It  is  amongst 
ibc  white  fibred  phints,  the  Moorva,  tlia  Aloe, 
and  the  Agave,  the  pine-apple  and  the  planuin 
of  [niiia,  that  bouudlcT^  itiipplius  of  material 
jnay  be  found  not  only  for  p!i|>er-making»  but 
for  the  finest  as  well  as  the  coarsest  textile 
fabrics.  The  oakum  or  two  of  these  plants 
mtt-y  be  converted  into  papor  and  that  made 
from  the  plantain  is  remarkable  for  lineness  as 
well  as  f>r  tonj^hness.  The  Uahadur  khaui  and 
Madliagari  paper  of  Dt»w!atabad  are  famed. — 
Onef  a  We^k- ;  Totnlittson-  ;  B'ttubnij  (Jtiarttfrit/ 
Review^  p.  205  of  -Vo.  iv  of  1855;  Ckinae 
Maitria  Mcdica  and  Xntural  H'tAtonj  61/  F.  P. 
Smithy  p.  166;  5irr*V  Chiuti  and  the  Chines^t 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  1-4  ;  lUv.  Josfph  liunt/r^  **  At-- 
ch^toiogia*^  xxxvii  ;  Suits  ami  Quifif^^  i^eftmd 
SirUi^  Ao.  13  ;  John  T'mthit  CunoxitifJi  of  .^^i~ 
fnce :  Dr,  Forhes  /i<ft/U,  Eait  /mlin  Ilonsf^ 
in  ^fe1noratul ftvi  0/  J//17  3,  1S54  ;  Oliphant  ; 
JIason  ;  Ainrriran  Ej'pedit'um  to  Japan,  /#,  0-4  ; 
Dr.  RuldelCs  Gwdenitx'j ;  Kft-'jlisii  MrcJtanic  i 
Dr.  AU>vntuicr  //nnUr  i»i  Madriu  Kflnhitlon 
Juries  Reports:  Cataluipir  of  t}u  KvhihUion 
of  18G2  ;  RQifl/(t  Flhrotts  Planta  nf  India,  p. 
311  ;  O'Sfuitu/hufSft/'s  Hftujal  PJuinnncopaia, 
pp.  279-557  ;  Mr.  B.  Hiyigsim  ia  Joarnal 
Mengai  Asiatic  Soci^t;/  1832,  t'oL  i,  jo.  8  ; 
GUaninffs  in  *SW»i«,  Vol.  i,  p.  210 :  Jioj/U, 
Arts,  ^c.^  of  ladia,  /?*  4S6 ;  iIookn\  llim. 
Jour.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  ;  Chiti^te  Materia  Mf^lica, 
.Vatural  IMory,  F.  P.  Smith;  TJu  U»n*hU 
Morrison's  Compnvliotut  History  ;  Fortune^  a 
lies,  amony  the  Chinese^  2>*  3^i3. 

PAPER  PLANTS,  the  chief  of  these  arc, 


Bnmbitsa  arundinncea. 
Brouasonfjliii  pnpyrifera. 
UyilTiin^ea,  sp. 
Oxytropie,  jrp. 
Populus  cdiata. 
SterpuUa  villo^A. 
WikstriDimA  soUcifoUs. 


imahino. 
14  osculuntus 
;pulrH. 
itt>\\)i»  i»aLiva. 
iLkphna  caaimbioa. 

lodimn  ur^cnteum. 
'ia  oppiitfilifolim. 

In  cofisequence  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
ic  matcriaN  for  the  manufacture  ot'  paper  in 
frcal  Britain,  a  corre^jwadenco  took  place 
iitween  the  Treaaury  and  the  Board  nf  Trade. 
•bich  resulted  in  a  memorandum,  drawn  up 
Mr.  J.  For''  .   on  the  materials  lor 

-making   ;  from  India.      After 

the    Kveral    matters   from  which 
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paper  \s  made  in   Europe — such 
cotton  rags,  refuse  and  sweepin;^  of  • 
flax-mills,    the    covering    of  ca\ 
worn-out   ropes,  and  also  the  sterna] 
of  many  grasses,  rice,  straw,  the 
by    the   Chinese,   and    ciimmoo 
ii!U>l  in  Great  Britain  Mr.  Royle 
tbe  Sbrous  part  of  many  lily  and 
plants  have  been  converted  iato  exi 
in  India,  where  the  Hbres  q(  tilii 
ceou9,  and    le^iminons    plants  are  «i 
for  tlie   same  purpose.     As  in  the 
one  of  the  lacc-bork  tribe  iaftimilarb 
and  in  China  one    of  the    mull 
the  nettle  in  Holluud,  plants  beloaj 
same  families  as  the  above  abouud 
otlier  warm  countries,  and  arc  capal 
ing  a  vcr^'  abundant  and    nevor-failii 
of  sutficiently  clioap  and  very  exci 
rials    for  paper-niakin;<    oi*  nil  kii 
may  be  used   without  any    further 
bleaching;,  but  all   are   cap;ible  at 
colour  they  may  po**esi  destroyed 
means,  aiul  he  would  not,  eieepl  the 
or  gunny  bagging,   because   he 
cimeiw  of  jute  of  a  beautiful  sUky 
plain  and   manufactured  into  fabni 
ture,  &c.,  as  shown  by  the  late  Cr 
at  the  East  India  Hou5e.  As  tbe 
paper  of  rice  stniw,  and  of  the  yoni 
the   bambtxj,   while  the  hindoi>s  mi 
different   grasses  fsuuh  an  f^aocharun, 
and  Saccharum  siira),  strong  en< 
Persian  wheels  as  well  as  for  toi 
evident  that   these  and  probably 
contain   a  sufHciency  of  fibrous 
pajier-making. 

Of  tlic  ge<igc9  also  some  are,  ia 
ployed  tor  making  ropes,  as   tbe 
Eriophorum    cannabinum,     for 
bridges  for   crossing  some  of  the 
The    [>apyrus  was   used  by  the 
making  their  paper,   by  cutting 
into  thin    slices    and    making 
together   under   prc>surc.     Bui 
genus,   as  the  Cyperus  leget 
India  for  mat-making,  and  as  _^^ 
well  OS  rushes  grow  together  in  krgei 
it  would  be  quite  possible  in  maay 
turn  them  to  profitable  account. 

Among  culliTatcd  plants  tbera 
nothing  fto  well  calculated  to  yield 
ply  of  material   fit  for  making  paj 
every  quality  as  the  plantain  (Musaj 
ca)  so    extensively   cultivated  in 
c«uutrie»  on  account  of  its  fruit,  of 
fibre-yielding  stems  are  appticd 
purpose. 

The  llax  plant  abounds  in  fibre, 
too  valuable  to  be  converted  into  pi 
however,  grows  itomeose  qoaniititi 
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mt   of    ita    seed  (liaaeed),   wliioh   U 

,  ooQSunied    in   tbe  country  and  exported 

■onnoas   quantities,   but   nowhere   is  tho 

litliroed  to  anr  account.  Thiii  Ls,  no  doubt, 

H  to    ibe  cliiuate  not  favouring  the  fnrnia- 

im'  i-.Tr    •l^^    ilexible  fibre  :   but  the  short 

1  med.  and  might  be  eaRiTy  sc- 

.i..  Ltti  valuable  lor  paper-making, 

add  to  the    agricultuiiaid'  profits 

u'j;  luuolj  additional  outlay. 

p  miue  nialvaceouii  plants  arc  cultivated  on 

|lat  o*"  thvir  fruits  being  iised  as  articlea  of 

I  mm  Okhro   (Hibisciis   esculentus)  of  tbe 

^   and  of  the  United  States.     The 

;  India  is  closely  allied  to  it,  and  U 

•r  the  same  purposes.     Both  phiut£ 

.lie  flexible  fibre,  whit-h  is  not,  but 

|PU  be  easily,  separated,  and  afford  a  consi- 

fbV  *iii.fdv,  especially  if  the  cultivation  was 

the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Paper 

m  a  species   of  hibiscus  in  Japan, 

.?  sabdariffa  i»  cultivated  in   India 

.if  its  jelly-yielding  calyces.  Nnine- 

species  of    hibiscas,  of  Sida,  and  of 

genera  of  this  family,  abound  in  warm 

seTersl    are    cultivated  in   different 

n»    Hibiscus   cannabinus    in    India, 

i-Sd^  titifpfolia  in  China  :  more  might  be  so. 

*]nickly.  and  Ut  a  large  size,  and 

ia  fibrous  material  of  a  fine  soft  flexible 

Ibtfi  on    which  account  they  might  be  cul- 

Ikcd  vritii  profit,  and  the  tow  be  useftd  to  the 

kr-Dtaker. 

!teti»ril  species  of  Ore wi a  yield  edible  fniit, 
count  they  are  cultivated.     Others 
..  ;he  jungles,  and  most  would  yield  a 
fibre,  HB  pome  of  them  already  do,  for 
rial    purposes.     Some  paper  is   made 
ly  bags-     Some  of  the  le^miinosn? 
ind  in  valuable  fibre.     Crotalarin  jun- 
the  common  sunn  of  India.  .Se«banin 
yields  the  dhuncbi  of  Ben^l  :  while 
rfteemosa   is   used   for  making'  rope- 
in  the  Himalayas.     The  fibre  of  Par- 
Bculeata  was  sent  to  the  Kxhibition  in' 
Lpnnly  as  being  fitted  Ibr  pnper-making 

oolourleas  it  wants  strenprth. 

d  plants  produce  large  quantities  of  a 

i-like  substance,  not  applied  to  any 

u  the  silk-cotton  tree,  the  mudar  of 

faod  frpi'eral  species  of  sacchnmm,  which 

be  collected  where  Inlvour  is  cheap,  and 

BO  doubt  be  well  fitted  for  conversion 

)p  (or  paper. 

the  nettle,  the  mulberry,  and  brend- 

tiabes  of  plants  there  are    mflnv   which 

Well  cnlculated    to   yield    material    for 

^tnalring.     The  Chinese  employ   tbe   in- 

rV  of  moms,  now  Brou?flonetia  papyri- 

Thii,  no  doubt,    produces  some  of  the 

{•!«',  which  is  remarkable  (br  tough- 
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ness.  ine  refuse  cuttings  of  the  bush  cultiva* 
Lion  of  the  mulberry  in  Bengal  might  be  turned 
tn  profitable  accotmt.  The  barks  of  many 
stinging  (Urtica").  and  of  stinglesw  (Boehmeria), 
nettles  ubouiid  in  fibres  remarkable  foratreogth  ; 
the  low  of  these  might  be  converted  into  paper 
atutV  if  not  re(|uirod  for  mixing  with  wool. 

The  weeds  of  tropical  countries  which  grow 
in  such  luxuriance,  and  among  which  are 
flpeciefl  of  Sida,  of  Grewia,  of  Corchoms,  of 
Triurafetta,  and  of  many  other  genera,  might 
all  yield  an  abundance  of  fibrous  material. 
Some  simple  maohinpry  for  separating  the  fibre 
would  greatly  facilitate  operations. 

MtiUifrnf  hark-  pnpei%  from  the  bark   of  the 
Broussonctia  papvrifera  is  used  in  China   and 
Japan  for  the  preparation  of  a  paper.     The 
inner  bark  is  employed,   tbe  young  branches 
being  boiled  in  alkaline  wa<er  to  free  them  of 
epidermis,  which  is  scraped  off.   It  is  then  boiled 
to    the    conaistence    of    a    paste,    which     is 
moidded   or    fabricated   as  the   Daphne.      In 
Japan   paper    made  of    the    paper    mulberry 
bark,    is  used  to    form    the    walls    of  rooms, 
and    die  fans  in  univei^al   use.      It  is  used 
as    wrapping   paper    and  forms   the  airing   to 
tie  it.     In  stiuarc  pieces,  it  is  used  as  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  and  presseti   together   and   lao- 
r)uered.  is  worn  ad  hata.     This  paper  is  of  every 
consistency,  but  always  tough.     The  youngest 
branches  form  the  whitest  paper.     The  process 
consists  in  boiling  down  the  bnrk  and  strnining 
it  through  a  sieve  when  it  is  mixed  with  rice 
and  the   water  is  gradually  drawn  off.     The 
pale-like  substance  is  then  spread  carefully  into 
sheets  pressed   between  boards,  and  laid  down 
in  tbe  sun  to  h.nrden  and  dry.     It  is  impos- 
sible   to    tear   this    paper  against  the  crain. 
From   this   plant  the   Japanwe   make  abund- 
ance   of  paper  as    well  as   for   writing,   and 
printinp',  as  for  tapestry,  bandkercbief^.  pack- 
ing cloths,    for  goods.   Sec.     It  is   of  different 
qualities,  and  some  of  it  is  as  soi^  and  fleiihlo  aa 
cotton  cloth.     Indeed,  that  used  for  hanriker- 
chiefs  miffht  be  mistaken  for  cloth,  bo  faras  touffh- 
ne<w  and  flexibility  are  concerned.  Tn  Derember, 
after  the  tree  has  sbed  its  leaves,  they  cnt  off 
the  branches  about  three  feet  in  length  and  tie 
them  np  in  bundles.     They  are  then  boiled 
in  a  ley  of  ashes  in  a  covered  kettle,  till  the 
bnrk  is  so  shrink   that  half  an  inch  of  fh« 
wood   may  be  seen  projecting  at  either   end 
of  the  brnncb.     When  they  have  become  cool, 
the  bark  is  stripped  off  and  soaked  in  wnter 
three  or  flmr  hours  until  it  become  soft,  whpn 
the  fine  black  skin  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 
Tbe  coarse  bark  is  then  separated  from  the  fine. 
That  of  the  new  branches  makes  the  finest 
paper.     The  bark  is  then  boiled  mrain  in  fre«b 
ley,  continually  stirred  with  a  stick,  and  frpsh 
water  from  time  to  time  is  added.     U  U  tK<tt. 
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I  sieve  and  taken  to  a  brook,  and  here 
the  bark  is  incp-wintly  stirred  until  it  becomes 
a  fine  pulp.  It  is  then  thrown  into  water  and 
separates  in  the  form  of  mcnl.  Thi^  is  put 
into  a  small  ve^el  with  a  decoction  of  rice  and 
a  speciea  of  Hibiscus,  and  stirred  until  it  has 
attained  a  tolonible  consiatt-ncc.  It  is  then 
poured  into  a  large  vessel,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  out  and  pni  in  the  form  of  Bheets,  on 
mats  or  layers  of  grasa  straw,  these  sheets  are 
laid  one  ujwn  another  with  straw  between,  and 
pr&ssed  to  force  the  water  out.  After  this, 
they  are  spread  upon  boards  in  the  sun,  dried, 
cut,  and  gathered  into  bundles  for  sale.  This 
paper  will  better  endure  Ibldinjr,  and  last  longer 
tliau  that  made  in  Eiu*ope,  The  paper  mul- 
berry tree  is  called  in  Chinsc  Ch'u,  also  Kan- 
flang,  also  Kan-sing,  and  is  common  KHh  in 
China  and  Japan.  Its  globular  red  fruit  is 
inuch  eaten  hy  children.  The  wood  is  used  for 
making  vessels  of  various  kinds.  The  seeds  are 
small,  round,  ofa  bright  red  colour,  and  much 
broken  up,  as  met  with  in  the  shojis.  They 
are  mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  and  are  believed 
to  be  tonic  and  invigorating.  The  leaves  and 
branches  are  lenitive  and  diuretic,  and  nmy  be 
used  to  make  a  ptisan  in  gonorvhiea. 

Daphne  jMtper, — The  Burmese  make  a  coarse 
paper,  from  the  hnrk  of  a  large  creeper  found 
in  the  forest*!.  The  paper  is  thick,  Uke  paste- 
board, and  the  surface  is  blackened,  and  writ- 
ten upon  with  a  steatite  pencil.  Dr.  Mason 
had  never  seen  the  plant  in  flower,  but  proba^ 
biy,  he  deemed  it,  a  species  of  Daphne. 

Chinese  paper. — The  Cliinese  affirm  that 
eighteen  centuries  ago  they  had  discovered  the 

scret  and  means  of  manufactiiring  paper. 
Before  that  invention  they  used  to  inscribe 
written  characters  on  strips  of  bamboo  or  sheets 
of  metal,  using  a  style,  or  pen  of  iron  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  characters,  and  this  they 
assert,  had  been  the  pr:»ct:ice  of  their  nation 
from  the  most  remote  ajrea.  Before  the  art  of 
pftper-making  had  arrived  at  perfection,  the 
Chinese  adopted  the  practice  of  writing  upon 
^white  silk,  or  cotton,  with  a  buml>oo  pen  :  this 
■wos  found  a  more  convenient  method  than 
writing  either  on  strips  of  bamboo  or  sheets. 
In  China  paper  is  manufactured  from  various 
materials,  each  province  or  disirict  has  its 
own  peculiar  manufacture.  In  Fo-kein  pro- 
rince,  it  is  made  from  young  aolt  bamboo: 
in  the  province  of  Che  keanjr,  it  is  made 
from  paddy  straw ;  in  the  province  of  Kiang- 
^nrx^  it  is  made  from  the  refnsc  silk,  and 
thid  paper  is  very    fine  and   delicate,    being 

Wghlv  rained  for  writing  complimentary  in- 
Iptions     upon.      To    sise    the     paper   and 

sndw  it  fit  for  ink.  they  make  a  glue,  some- 

rKu  iimiliu'  to  isinglass,  from  fish  iones, 
M  they  obop  up  very  smalU  and  soak  the 
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Diass,  iu  water  which  is  ooDtiouaUl 
When  all  oily  impurity  is  ext 
a  due  proportion  of  alum,  whi 
solved,     t)ver  the  vessel  in  whl 
is,  a  rod  is  laid ;  a  cleft -stick  is 
the  sheet  of  paper  during   the  pi 
ping,  as  soon  us  the  paper  has  b^eoi 
saturated  it  is   withdrawn,  by  geat 
round  the  stick  which  Jias  Wen 
vessel :  the  sheet  of  paper  is  aflti 
dry  either  in  the  open  air  or  near 
Paper  with  written  or    printed  d 
reverently  preserved  in  all  eastern 
In  China,  fragments  of  waste  {ApCT, 
folly  picked  up  from  the  street*  lest] 
words   of  sainted  men  should  be 
profunely,    for    writing    seems   lo 
known  from   the  earhest  time*,  ani 
has  alwuy  held  a  high  place.  The 
that  on  which  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Mon 
was  printed,  was  manutiictured  frvi 
mon  yellow   banilhx)  paper  of  the 
sizing   it   iu    water   saturated    with 
which  glue  is  added  ;  the  sheets  ai 
smoothed   by  rubbing  them  oq  a 
The  glazing    upon  Chinese   writzi 
made  by  waxing  the  sheet,  and 
hing  it  with  a  smooth  stone ;  two* 
four  sheets  arc  nmde  into  one  thi< 
ledgers,  or  othor  account  books, 
process,  af^er  welting  the  inner  6t 
glue  water,  and  drying  the  sheet 
There  is  also  a  thin  paper  called  Nj 
which  ta  manufactured  from   cotton 
U  tougher  and  more  flexible   than 
paper.     Coloured  paper  is  exported 
able  quantities  ;  the  exportation  of 
is  principally  to  India  and   the  . 
In  China  itself  the   consumption 
writing  paper  is  great,  on  account 
being  injured  by   the  climate 
sized    with  glue   being  liable    to 

Bamboo  paper — Mr.  Forttine 
the  whole  of  the  procees  of  mai 
from  the  bamboo  did  not  come 
notice  while  trnveUing  in  the  tx*unt 
carried  out  wtmewbat  in  the  followi 
— At^er  being  soaked  for  8om«k| 
the  bamboos  are  split  up  and 
lime  and  water,  until  they  b< 
sort.  They  are  then  beaten  up  ini 
mortars,  or  where  water-power  is 
in  the  hilly  districts,  ttie  baiting 
process  is  done  by  meaos  of  atBB 
rise  and  tall  as  the  cogs  wbich  arc' 
the  axis  of  the  water  wheel  revolve, 
mass  bos  been  reduced  to  a  fine  pulpj 
it  is  then  taken  to  a  furnace  and 
until  it  has  become  perfectly  fine, 
proper  consistency.  It  is  tlien  formedi 
of  paper.     Bomboo-papex  is  nuulf 
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according  to  the  purposes  I  more  suiwtunce 
wtiirti  it  ifl  intended.     It  is  not  only   used  I  creamy  jjulp. 

upon  nnd  lor  packing   witb,  but  a  |       MalroMOiti   ami  cotton  plants.    Some  of  the 
....... .utv  of  a  conrse   description  is  nmdej  beat  matoriaU  Tor  pajwr-malcing  in  India  nro 

hp  »ole  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  mortar  the  burk*  of  treea  allied  to  the  Hibiscus,  Mul- 
i  by  bricklayrTR.  In  die  Hinialnya  where,  berry,  Mulvuceoua  and  Cotton  plants.  The 
,  pAp^r  i»  ma^le  from  hambiK^i,  to  some  ex-  Hauhiniaa,  Grewia  and  Guu/.uma  or  Bastard 
large  water  umVn  containing  a  8«)b)tion  Ccdur.  The  principles  of  eleuning  them  are 
we  art'    made  in  the  fields,   and  ateiim  >if  tlie  same  m  for  other  iibrM,  viz.,  to  pet  away 

the  sap  and  jiiiccs  of  the  plants  as  soon  as  pog- 
sible,  and  if  this  is  done  within  20  or  3iJ  hnura 
at^r  the  phint  is  cut,  a  nearly  pure  white 
strong  fibre  can  be  nbtained,  Sevoral  trees 
contain  lanin  which  alnioi^t  immcrHately  bejfins 
to  di.scoltiur  tlie  fibre  of  the  bark,  as  soon  as 
the  branch  ia  cut  off  from  the  parent  tree.  To 
remove  this  a  caustic  ley   made  of  fresh   burnt 


eleventh   century,    ac-|  hme  and  wixxl  ashes  slioulil  be   prepared,  and 
paper   was    used  ;    in  '  the  bark  after    having  been   stripjied  off,  well- 
beaten  with  sticks  and  washed  with  water,  may 

caustic  ley. 


iboos  are  eteeped  in  theui  for  a  long  time. 
H0ifA  hark  pap^r. — Tas  or  Tuz,  is  a  Birch 
which,  in  addition   to   leather,  we 
the  ancient  i'ersiaits  wrote.     The 
r>.    have  been   anciently  iwetl  in 
'    :   HI).     In    Hueu   Thsan^s   time 
i'ihiat   scripturca   of  Kasyapa's 
written   on    the    leaves   of   the 
In    the 
to    Alburini, 

of  India  the  leaves  of  the  Tar  were 
BOW  but  in  the  provinces  of  Central  |  be  soaked  for  one  nijjlit  in  this 
leni  India,  they  used  the  inner  bark  next  morninfr,  tlie  bark  should  he  well-beaten 
cailed  tuz.  And  it  was  tlie  branch  of  with  sUcks  on  a  Ihit  btiard,  washed  with  clean 
fttoT  the  same  kind  called  Hhoj,  a  9pc<'ics  ,  water  and  hung  up  in  the  shiute  to  dry.  In 
Itaa  with  which  they  covered  their  vesfM>I».  thin  way  very  strong  and  nearly  white  materinls 
^ptetfi  Jibrf  ^fl/xT. — Dr.  Alexander  for  paper  can  be  prepared  at  a  cheap  rate. 
W^  of  the  M:ulra>t  Medical  De{>artmcut,  has  The  beating  or  cruj«hing  allows  the  water  to 
that  tJiere  is  no  8cnr;;ity  in  India  remove  the  sap  and  the  tanin  ia  dissolved  by 
lis  suited  for  the  finest  descrij^-  the  alkali  before  the  fibres  have  time  ti»  get 
and  cordage.  The  fibres  and  tow  |  discoloured.  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Paper 
)tit  the  eommnn  plantain  or  Musa  pnra-  Manufacturers,  Silver  Mills  near  iVnnycuick, 
Manilla  plantain  or  Musa  texldi*.  i  reported  most  favourably  upon  the  materials 
Americana  or  common  Aloe  and  Yucca  for  paper  which  were  sent  home  from  India, 
or  Adam's  needle,  are  nearly  all  pure,  and  samples  of  tlie  i>a])er9  and  raw  materials 
silky  and  strong.  When  prepared  by  collected  in  Madras  were  mldcd  to  their  valu- 
ipl«  process  of  beating  or  cnisliing  the   able  Museum. 

tjiUnts,   the   day  aiWr   they  were   cut,        yepaul  paper  is  manufactured  almoat  ex- 

snd   ftonipiiig  away   the  sap  on   the   clusivcly    in   Ncpaul  from  the  bamboo.    Arter 

and   banginff  up  the  fibres  to  dry  in    being  cut,  it  is  beaten  in  wootien  mortars  until 

The  great  nmtter  is  to  avoid  letting'  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass,  then  ilirown  into  a 

(■iprpmsi!)  Rhmg  with  iho  fibre  even  tor  one    vat    of  water,    the    impurities   sepamto<l,    and 

l^r  it'diatcly  begins  to  discolour  tlie  |  when  of  a  proper  consistence,  it  is  spread  on 

^1  way  the  atrengthf  the  colour,  and  I  liuen    to   be  dried;    the   surface    is    rendered 

"f  the  fibre  ;  this  defect  is  per-    smooth  by  friction,  and  with  a  pebble  on  boards. 

11    with   the   plantain   and   with    Its  structure  is  very  tough,  and  cannot  be  torn 

and  dtraw  thnn  with  any  other  clA'<.'ies    rectiliiieally  ;  and  it  is    most    serviceable  for 

Ui  they  become  very  ilirty  and  brittle,  i  filtraiiou,  as  the  fibres  do  not  separate  readily 

\y  one  or  two  nights  of  soaking,  Itut  the    when   saturated   with   moisture,  and  will  resist 

In  yields  very  strong  paper  (tf  a  bcautifid  |  in  a  moist  condition  considerable  rough  hand- 

a>lour  almost  white  if  prepared   in   thvlliug. 

-     roefl,   but  the   stem  of   Uie  plantain  |       y^f^    Ncpaul    pafyrr   pbint    is  the   Diiphnc 

.h  a  smalj   ijcr-ceutage  of  fibre  tliat  |  eannabina  one  of  the  Thy  mekw.     At  the  C.reat 

1  lly  jiay   a.-^  a  materml    for  paper,  j  KxUibition  of  1851,  many  visitors  were  much 

interested  about  a  huge  sheet  of  ."^epaul   paper 
exhibited    by  Colonel   Sykes      Thw  was   curi- 
ous,   not  only   on  account  of  its  size,    but   also. 
oa   account  oi  the   plant   from  which    it    w 
s  dyes  of  almost  any  colour;  n^^dc.  ^  ^as  from  the  inner  hark  of  D.  Bholtia] 
^  lusiiky  glowy  Icxik.  ,  ^^^   cannabina  xf\'  Umreiro,  and  which  is  sup- 

M"V  waft  found  to  be  better  suited  for  |  ptsetl  tube  identical  with  the  I^  odnraof  Thun-' 
taking   than    the  plantaiu.    as     t  hasi  berfj;    which  ia    extremely    abmidiULt.    \tv  \!ev 
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PAPER  PLANl'S. 


PAPER  PtANTft. 


Hima)aya««)  that  this  Nepaul  paper  is  made,  as 

from  other  specie-i  in  other  countriea.    Another 

plnnt  of  the  same,  or  ot'  an  allied  gcium,  us   it 

iri  culled  hoth  Daphne  and  Gnidia  eriocepliala. 

is  very  common  on  the  glmuU  of  the   west  of  seventh  century,  a-B^  was 

India,  and  in  the  hill  parts  of  the  southern  Mah-  I  Constantinople.     The  flax 

ratta  country  and  of  the  Dekhan.  It  is  pmbablc   was  introduced  into  Arabia, 


aource  of  the  rire  paper  of 
nued  long  a  matter   of   doubt, 
equally  cerUiin   tlmt    it  ii  prodi 
Aralia    papyrifera.       Egyptian 


that  it  roigiit  be  turned  to  the  same  use  aa  the 
Nei>aiil  plant.  Mr.  Hodgson  ('.lourn.  As.  Soc.,* 
1,  p.  8.  1K32)  and  Dr.  Campbell,  describe  the 
process  of  making  paper  from  the  Daphne  can- 
nabina  an  consisting,  first,  in  boiling  slips  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  paper  plant  in  a  ley  of  wood- 
ashes  for  about  half  an  hour,  by  which  time 
tlie  slips  will  be  <piitc  »f»rt.  Those  are  then 
beaten  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  mallet 
till  they  are  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  pulp. 
Thu  is  then  ditTuacd  through  water,  and  taken 
up  in  sieves  and  paper  frames,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  for  maiuDg  paper  by  hand.  When 
dry,  the  sheet  of  paper  is  folded  up  ;  somciimcs 
iti«  smoothed  and  polished  by  being  rubbed  on 
wood  with  the  convex  side  of  a  chank  shell : 
but  Mr.  Hodgson  does  not  explain  how  the  very 
large  sheets  of  several  yanls  square  are  made. 
Though  called  Nepaulcse,  the  paper  is  not  manu- 
factured in  Nepaul,  but  in  Cl<i-Himalnyan  Bhot, 
iu  the  miilst  otius  immense  forest*,  wliere  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  plant,  of  wood 
for  ashes  and  for  firewood,  as  well  aaa  constant 
supply  of  clean  water.  This  paper  is  remark- 
able for  its  toughness,  as  well  as  its  smoothness. 
Sotoe  of  it,  in  the  form  of  bricks  of  hult'-stutf, 
was  sent  to  England  previous  to  the  year  1 82U. 
As  the  quantity  sent  was  not  sutllcicnt  for  a 
complete  experiment,  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
made  into  paper  by  hand.  An  engraver,  to 
whom  it  was  given  for  trial,  stated  that  **  it 
alTurds  finer  impressions  than  any  English-made 
pajier,  and  nearly  as  good  as  the  fme  Chinese 
papcrwhich  is  employed  fur  what  are  called  India 
paper  proper  C  Gleanings  in  Science,'  i,  p. 
210.)  Dr.  Campbell  dosoribes  the  pafitr,  as 
made  by  the  hand,  "  as  strou;?,  and  durable  as 
leather  crurit,  and  quite  siintoth  enougli  to  write 
on  ;  and  for  office  records,  incomparably  butter 
than  any  Indian  pa[>er.  It  is  occmdojially 
washed  with  preparations  ofarspnic,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  deairuction  caused  by  insects. 
Many  of  the  books  in  Nepanl,  written  on  tliis 
paper,  are  said  to  bo  of  con.siderahle  age,  and 
that  the  art  of  making  }»nper  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  about  o'»0  years  ago  from 
Cliina,  and  not  from  India.'*  Ho  states  that  tliis 
paper  may  oasilybe  procured  at  Hatna,  Purncoh 
and  otht-r  placta  in  tlic  plains  of  both  Southern 
and  North-Westrrn  India. 

Otfu-r  pa f if r  plant* , — A  paper  from  Madura  i  and  at  sncli  a  price  aa  will  render 
hark  was  st'nt  to  one  of  the  Madras    luxury.     The  dwarf  palm  ciui  be 
.1  Ii.     t*nper  ii*  made  from  tlie  reticu- 

fA  fibre  uf  Abehno0chua   ficulneus.      The 
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or  the  Abasside  kaliphs.     l>r. 
recommends  the  Hibiscus  eftcolentia,, 
purpose.     .Several  bales   of  the  strawj 
tain  Indian  grasses  having  been  fo 
tlie  Society  of  Arts  with  the  view  of  i 
ing  whether  any  of  them  contain  thfi 
ingredients  for  paper  manufaci 
to   the  common  rush  of  Engl 
of  competent  judges  was  unfavouwl 
considered  that  none  of  them  are  welli 
for  the  making  of  paper,  though  tbej 
doubt  that  paper  can  be  made  from 
The  common  rice  straw  (Oriza 
make  tlie  best.     They  odd  that : 
are  very  inferior  in  paper-making 
many  substances  which  can  b«  obcaioi 
in  England,  but  which  even  arc  not 
as  worth  using  :  in  fact  it  would 
materials  well  Httetl  for  making 
brought  and  delivered  at  the  pap^r 
less  money  than   the  mere  freight 
of  any  of  the  specimens  sent  by 
Mr,  Foster  remarks  on  this  subject 
is  much  niisap]irehension  as  * 
making  materials  in  Great  Bi 
pajHTS,  and  for  inferior  papera, 
of  materials  at  all,  but  for  medh 
printing   purjHises,   there   is 
materials,  as  evinced  by  the 
proportionate  price  given,  a 
the  price  of  materials  for  other 
materials  involve  new  machinery 
tiiem  to  pulp,  and  tttc  oltler 
not  yet  ost^ibli^^hcd  machinery 
new  materials  in  addition  (o 
use.     Some  cnterprUiug  men 
solves  out  to  make   pidp   or 
to  the  pa(»cr-makers.  and  it  will  b 
that  any  new  materials  will  be 
regular  paper-makers  would 
them." 

fVooffen   J*oper. — M, 
faeturcr  of  Poioucrs,  manufa 
oj\k,  walnut,   pine,  and  cheitni 
addition  of  rags. 

In  Africa  besides  the   espftiio 
bark  of  the  Aihinsouia.  tlierc  is  ■  HI 
plant  called  dissgrass,  which,  thoagb 
work  and  not  so  valuable  as  the 
esparto,  can  yet  be  obtained  in  such 


almosLany  quantity  in  Algeria,  but 
ooUoctioa  is  rather  more  thao  thai 


half 


p," 


loftf «  picked  Mparat^^ly,  and  its  mflnn- 
into  fiapftr  is  more  ditlicult  and  cxpen- 
t^«   tcitwTC   of    the    fihre   vurying    in 
KDl  portA  of  the  Icnf^  oae  [>artion  of  wlucti 


ployed  and  frequently  a  little  Indigo  to  p:iTe  it 
a  blue  tiny:e.  8ufi[po8ing  from  ihe  wliitcnesa 
and  CTeat  lenatMtv  of  the  Miirool  (or  Muncliie) 
nar  thai  a  valuable  kind  of  paper  might  be 


wmeyellowiah  wax  or  resin,  extremely  {  prepared  with  it,  ho  reoominendod  a  trial  of  it 


— '•  •'-  Vill,  and  almost  impossible  to  detect 
-  ircred  on  the  hot  Toilers  and  the 
jxidi.     The  rivers  of  South  Africa  are 
places  c]ioked  with  a  plant  known  as 
,  a  kind  of  lar^e  rush,  8  or  10  feet 
l«  of  wliicb   large   quantities  can    be 
uiid  which  in  all  probability  will  bo 
UAC  in  the  fabrication  of  ropen  and 

waa  made  at  Agra  Central  Jail,  by 
Walker,  from  old  ropes  and  gtmny 
^Ueached  by  means  of  caibonate  of  soda 

lime.  Such  paper  can  be  produce<^  at 
Il  or  10<.  per  ream.  In  WVbicm  India 
If  o  made  at  Abme<]abad,  Surat,  Dham'ar, 
qore,  and  Aurungabad,  tlie  workmen 
aahdcnedttnfl :  the  paper  made  at  Aurunga- 
.  bears  the  palm  as  to  finene-sfi  and 
P^  hence   tlie    demand    for    it   to   engross 

wlkf    deeds    and  other   euch    documenta. 

IO]raJ  uac,  aa  may  be  seen  in  the 
pvl0  account  bookH  of  the  pcshwa  Hajee 
%  gnun4  of  gold  leaf  are  mixed  with  the 
pftnd  thus  becomes  Hpread  over  the  surface 
|b4  poj<r.     China,   up  to   the  year   1840, 

Sy  sitpplie<}  India  with  paper.  But  by  the 
it  of  the  1 0th  century  paper  for  ilie  writing 
I  ^lilting  purposes  of  Euro[ieans  was  all  im- 
ted  into  Iikdia  iVom  France  andOrcat  Britain. 
jiitTled  in  commerce  fine  paper,  to  distin- 
^  it  f^nmi  coarse  or  wrapping  ^laper.  Maho- 
ia  India  and  the  hindoos  who  lue  on 
still  largely  write  ou  a  glazed  paper 
mfacture  of  India. 

tritain,  in  the  five  years,  1830  to 
I  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
ily  on  fint  class  papers  fn>ni  8rf. 
pTBsrat  equalized  rate  of  ]^H,  per 
~ilie  average  onnoal  quantity  made  was 
M^lSl  lbs. ;  and  in  the  iivc  years,  184U 
the  Bverage  annual  quantity  made  was 
l»176  lbs.  The  production  of  the  year 
177,623.000  Ibn..  being  above 
,000  lbs.  (more  than  10,000  tons)  over 
the  j>rec«ding  year,  and  more  than 
over  18«i4,  such  excess  ret[uiring 
ioctioQ  noc  Jess  tl>an  13.000  tons  of 
in  the  formercase.and  nearly47,000 
The  whole  weight  of  material 
Great  Britain  in  the  manuliacdtre 
iIt  may  be  slated  at  between 
tad  120,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
of  pBper  prepared  by  the  natives  in 
was  in  AinAlie't  time,  commonly  made 
iV  bag*  or  old  ftsbing  nets.  In  the 
ttnie  Vfttor  and  rice  cunjec  m-cre  em- 
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to  the  paper  makers  at  Trichinopoly,  in  July 
liSl3.  They  hesitated,  never  having  heard 
ilmt  paper  can  be  made  fnim  this  substance, 
but  were  induced  to  make  tlie  experiment,  and 
succctMled  in  making  a  much  better  and  whiter 
paper  than  what  is  commonly  made  with  old 
g\inny  bogB.  He  could  not  leum  that  paper  is 
ever  made  in  India  an  it  is  in  the  Ava  domi>- 
nions,  oither  from  tlie  lr.irk  of  the  paper  Mul- 
berry (Mi>nLs  papyrlfcra,)  or  from  the  macerat- 
ed filaments  of  the  bambno.  In  tlie  Hima- 
layas it  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  Daphne 
cannabina,  and  in  sheets  of  iujmense  size.  A 
large  collection  of  papers  was  exliibite:!  from 
ditferent  parts  of  India,  but,  tliongh  well  adapt- 
eil  for  writing  on,  in  India,  they  are  not  suited 
for  Europe,  in  conaoqucncc  of  the  difference  in 
the  ink  used.  Most  of  the  paper  used  in 
Thibet  is  made  from  the  bark  of  various 
species  of  Daphnea:.  and  especially  of  Edgc- 
worUiia  Oardneri,  and  is  importod  from  Ncpaul 
and  Bhotan ;  but  the  Tibetans,  as  M.  M. 
Hue  and  Gabet  correctly  state,  manu^A- 
ture  a  paper  from  the  root  of  a  small  shmb, 
and  it  is  of  a  much  thicker  texture  and 
more  durable  than  Daphne  paper.  Dr.  Thom- 
son iuibrms  ma  tlmt  a  species  of  Astragalas  is 
used  in  western  Tibet  for  this  purpose,  the 
whole  slirub,  which  is  dwarf,  being  reduced  to 
pulp. 

PAPER,  HixD.,  of  Jhilam,  Buxus  sempeirio 
rens,  box. 

PAPER  BIRCH,  E50.  Betula  Jacquemooti, 
Spnch, 

PAPER  CURRENCT.  The  average  circu- 
lation from  the  commencement  of  die  Paper 
Currency  operations  has  been  in. — 


4 
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ISAS^  Rs. 
18e3-«4  „ 
18tV*-ti5  „ 
1S05-06  „ 
1886-67    „ 

and  in  the 


5.2,Vi:..(X)0 

7,72,57,9A3 
B.98,93,17B 


lftt7-flfl  Ra.    9,38.fi0,848 

18rt^f.9  „    !0.14,ftn.527 

1869-70  „    10,00,04.777 

1870-71  „     9,81,32^240 


last  two  years,  the  maximum  and 
minimum  values  of  notes  in  circulation  were — 

M&ximuai.  Miniirmn. 

18fi9-70  BS.  n, 42.07,190  1  JaJi.B8.0,»),32,niO  AprU. 
1870-71  „  10,75.53,170 1  „  ,  8,08.19,030  jSay. 
For  the  first  time  in  nine  years  the  1S70-71 
circulation  showed  a  large  decrease,  having 
fallen  back  below  what  it  was  in  18H8-69. 
The  fulling  off  in  tlic  main  circles  of  Calcutta 
and  liombay  amounted  to  no  leas  than  Iliipeea 
1,32,81,417,  ornciu-Iy  15^  per  cent.  Tliere 
was  a  counter-balancing  increase  in  m(«t 
of  otiier  circles,  which  reduced  the  decrease 
on  tiie  whole  tn  Rupees  85.58,637  below 
1S439-70,  or  a  little  over  8  [«r  cent. 

ti87 


If 


TheCalciitt4i  circulation  rc-:ichi'd  its  hiphost 
point  ^kupecii  4,SW,'>8,loO)  on  the.  22ni\  Janu- 
nry  1870.  It  then  fell  rapidly  tn  Uup*'M 
3.r)l,71),!)10  on  die  3Isl  March  1S70,  from 
whicli  date  to  the  end  of  May  1S7I  it  showed 
no  tiigiia  of  recovery.  Since  then  it  has  risen 
ii^iii  €|tiii'kly  till,  on  the  Slat  October,  it  wm 
Uiipeca  4,2t»i93.*J(J0,  since  when  it  has  sli^ditly 
fullen,  it  having  been  reduced  U)  Uupees 
4,11.43,980  on  loth  December  1871. 

The  Jiombay  circtdatinn  wa:*  at  ita  hifrhest 
point  in  recent  yea]-3(Uupees5,03.<i3.2H0)on  ihe 
7th  Aprd  1.S70.  By  the  7th  July  it  had  fallen 
to  Uupees  3,)tJJ8,750.  It  now  stanrU  rather 
below  Calcutta,  or  at  about  Rupees  3,(57,00,000 
on  15th  December. 

The  Madras  circulation  rose  strikingly  fVoin 
about  Kupceji  60,00,000,  at  the  end  of  February 
1670,    to     Rupees   l,iri.85,270   on    the  3Ist 

ugUttC  1871,  having  even  reached  a  higher 
sum,  on  the  22nd  June  1S7I.  On  15th  I>e- 
wmber  1371  it  stood  at  Rupees  97,80,300. 

These  ratlier  remarkable  plienouxeua  are  not 
explained. 

No  less  than  Rupees  1,42,16,200  of  Lahore 
and  Allahabad  notea  were  caMied  in  Calcutta 
in  1870-71,  and  a  far  larger  sum  in  pi-oportion 
(Rs.  1,53,08,020)  bad  been  so  cashed  to  the 
end  of  August  1871.  This  means  that  in 
the  course  of  seventeen  inontlis  (.iovernment 
has  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  tlie  pxclianjre  on 
nearly  liupc&s  30,000,000  from  Allahabad  or 
Lahore,  or,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
from  Bombay  to  Calcutta. 

The  Head  Commiswioner  argues  that  the  note 
remittances  in  tlie  year,  amounting  to  Rupees 
3,24,58,870,  caused  a  large  saying  to  Govern- 
ment. But  douhdess  per  contra  some  expcrwe 
must  have  been  thrown  ujion  Government  by 
note«  being  received  instead  of  coiua  at  deficit 
treasuries. 

The  net  profits  of  th<?  department  are  shown 
to  Rs.  11,ri7.037,  but  agnlnst  this  amount 
ought  to  be  set  the  cost  of  the  exchange  on  R*. 
1,42,1 6,2(M)  of  Lahore  and  Allahabad  notes 
hed  inCalcutta,and  taking  this  cost  at  4  annas 
-per  cent.,  the  set  olf  would  be  Ka.  35,540. 

PAPKR  HANGINGS.  Paper  stained  or 
printed  with  tasteful  designs,  and  used  for  past- 
ing on  the  walls  of  a  room,  &c.  There  are 
many  varieties,  which  are  manufactured  in  Eng- 
d,  France,  Germany. 

PAPER  MULBERRY. 

CJuu :  cl»'u,  Ciiirf.  I  Kan  a&m^.  Cmw. 

The  paper  mulberry,  the  Brouasonetia  papyri- 

fera,  is  a  native  of  the  isles   of  the  Southern 

ean,  as  well  as  of  China  and  of  Jaj>an.     It 

\uivn  famous  for  its  fibr«»as  bark,  which 

c  into  u  kind  <}f  cluth.  an  in  Otaheiti  and  in 

dwich  Islands,  ad  well  as  into  paper,  in 

In  Duikiug  this  paper  the  bark  as  boil- 


ct\  into  pulp  in  a  ley  of  wood 
well  waahcd  by  agitation  of  it  in 
becomes  like  tufla  nf  tow.     If  too 
the  paper  will  he  weak  but  white  ; 
ficiently  washed  it  is  coarse  hut  ttn 
then  heaped  on  a  table  and  hcMeo  in 
by  batons  of  hanl   wood.     Miicilag* 
from  boiled  rice,  or  flora  a  plant  caJli 
added  to  the  pulp,  which  is  stirred  w 
reed  until  reduced  to  a  homogiruooa 
when  of  u  due  consistence  it  is  r 
version  into  sheets,  see  Japan.  Jara. 

PAPER  PLANT  OF  NEPAl'L  im 
cannnbina,  oneofthesamc  familv  as 
bark  tree,  Lagetta  linttTtria.  of  the  Vf 
D.cannabina  is  supposed  lobe  identi 
D.  odora  of  Tliunbcrg.  U  w  extremely 
in  thft  Himalaya,  andilie  paper  is  ma 
ing  the  inner  bark,  in  a  ley  of  wood 
reducing  them  to  pulp  by  beating 
Gnidia  eriocophala  is  very  comnn 
Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the  hilly  p 
Southern  Mahmtta  country  and  Dei 
a  trial  of  the  pa|)er  by  an  eni^ver,  1 
it  an  nifording  finer  imi'ressicms  than 
lish  made  paper,  and  nearly  as  gwxl 
Chinese  paper  which  is  employed  foi 
called  India  paper  pnwfe.  l>r.  O 
cribes  the  paper  as  stronir  and  r^rahU 

PAPER,  RICE— Chinese  rice-pa[ 
been  supplied  to  be  cut  from  rvlind* 
which  has  always  a  cenirnl  hollo 
divided  into  compartments  by  seppca 
sively  thin  plates.  The  snpposirioi 
firmed  by  8ir  William  Hooker 
C'hina,  specimens  of  the  rice-paper  ] 
which  xery  closely  resembles,  in  bo' 
racters  as  well  as  in  outward  appean 
and  habit,  the  Aralia  Sikkim  phuit. 
at  his  first  visit  to  the  fine 
had  been  examining  with  n 
large  while  flowers  which  grew  <m 
and  on  the  hill  sides,  and  when  he  i 
spot  whore  they  were  growing,  the; 
be  very  tine  spccimeus  of  Liliuiu 
As,  he  was  admiring  these  beav 
which  were  growing  as  wild  »s  the  ( 
wixids  in  England,  another  plant,  he 
more  interest,  caught  my  eye.  Thisi 
less  than  the  rice-paper  plant — the  sp 
produced  the  far-lamed  ricc-pAf< 
named  by  Sir  W.  Honker,  Aralia 
1'he  largest  specimens  were  about 
I'cct  in  height,  and  from  six  to 
in  circumference  at  the  boM^.  but 
an  oqual  thickneis  nil  np  thrir 
stems,  which  usually  hear  all  thi 
were  crowned  at  the  top  with  a 
noble  looking  palmate  leaves  on 
which  gave  to  the  plant  a 
appearance.    Tlic  under  side  of 
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PAPKR,  RICE. 


PAPIU0NTDJ2. 


ill©  top  part  of  tlie  stem,  whirli 

ly  tlieee  Atulka,  vns  densely  covorcil 

II  ola  rifli  broM'n  colour,  ivhi<*h  reudily 

'u|Jon  any  subutuiiL'e  ^vith  which  it  came 

rt.  It  flowers  and  seeds  diirinj^  the  win- 

:iug  luontks  at  llong-kong  and  Cal- 

fpw  mimplce  of  tlie  larppdt  fitcmA  he 

td.  were  sent  to  England   and  India. 

tj^rtiuti  of  pitli  in  tli*«4»  stems  is  verj' 

:tdarly    near   the   toji  of  vigorous 

and    it     is    from    thin    pure 

mrc  that  the  bcautitul  artiele  erro- 

coUed  **  rire-pJipor"  is  prepared.    The 

cjill  tl)is  plant  theTung-taaou.   What  it 


colours ;  it  i»  a  dclicafo  vopotabh>  film,  cott- 
ftiftting  of  lon^  htixagonal  ceJIrf  whfwr  length 
is  puraDoI  to  the  Rurface  of  t^ie  fihn,  and 
which  are  filk'd  with  air  when  the  film  is 
in  Its  VlSUo.!  state ;  the  i>eculiar  sol'tiie^ss  which 
»o  well  adajjU  it  for  receiving  coloura  is  owing 
to  this  f^tructure.  The  piih  in  carefully  taken 
out  and  cut  in  ahecU  by  running  a  knife  around 
iU  and  smoothing  them  with  an  iron.  When 
the  tissue  break*,  the  Iractupe  13  connectetl  by 
a  lamina  oi  mica.  An  india-ink  outline  i^  i\ni 
transferred  by  damping  and  pressing  it  upon 
the  paper,  when  the  ink  striken  off  sutficicntly 
to  enable  the  workman  to  till  up  the  sketch  ; 


to  whttl  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  |  one  outline  will  ser^e  for  limning  several  copies. 


was  long  a  myfttery  to  botnnists. 

loa  is  largely  cultivated  in  many 

ibc  L«lttud  of  Formosa,  and  with  rice 

IphoT  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 

Mr.  Bo  wring,  who  read  a  paper  upon 

kpcr  plant,  before  the  China  branch 

lyal  A4iatic  Society,  infona<i  us  that 


^I«T«'    worth    of    this    ciuious    and 
♦  ion.     The  cheapness  of  ihw 
Bow  ring 


lese  market,  as  air 
rki,  is  evidence  of  the  abundance  of 
iC  in   its  place   of  growth,   and   more 
ckfthc  choupnes.^  of  labmu-,     "That 
of  this  material  (each  ab<iut  three 
.*]tnre).    certainly    one    of  the     most 
uul  delicate  substances  witli  which  we 
itM,  shimld  be  procurable  for  tl»e 
04*  Iji/.  or  1  j</.,  is  truly  astonishing  ; 
wbcD  once  the  intention  of  foreigners  is 
'       i  t,  it  will  doubtless  be  in  considerable 
ng  workers  in  artificial  flowers  in 
.iiiul  America,  being  admirably  adapted 
w»ntn."     The   brger  sheds,  such  as 
by  the  Canton  flower-pnint^-rs,  are 
ftbout  H'/.  each.     If  the  Tung-uaou 


and  in  large  establi-^huienta  the  separate  coloiu^ 
are  laid  on  by  dillerent  workmen.     The  mjinu- 
facture  of  these  paintings  at  Cantoti  employs 
between  two  and  three  thousand  hands.     Ano- 
ther tissue  sometimes  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
painting,  more    remarkable  lor  its  ftinguJarity 
than  elegance,  is  the  retriculated  nerve-work  of 
and  Kokeen  provinces  are  the  chief   grape  leaves,  the  tieshy  green  part  of  the  leaf 
,  and  ihat  the  town  of  Foo-choo  alone  |  having  been  removed  by  maceration,  and  the 
to    take   annually    not  less   than  |  membrane  filled  with  isinglass.    The  appearance 

of  a  painting  on  this  irunyparent  sulwtance  ia 
protty,  but  ilie  colours  do  not  reUiin  their  bril- 
liancy.—  WHluii»s'  MidilU  Kiu/fdom,  Vol.  iup* 
145 ;  Kn//,  Cj/c, ;  Mct'aiioch's  Com.  Dk.,p.  873 ; 
A,  lifx.  amonff  tfu  Chi,^  p,  231. 
I  PAPF.K-NAUTILUS,  a  mollusc,  one  of  the 
I  Octopxla.   See  Nautilus. 

PAPHLl,  HixD.     Ilelicteres  scabra. 

PAPHRA,  PuNj.     Fagojiynun  csculcntum. 

PAPHRI,  or  Suk-chain,  Hi>'d.,  Pongamia 
glabra. 

PAPIER,  Oeb.    Paper- 

PAPIER  MACHE.  A  name  properly  ap- 
plie<l  to  articles  composed  of  paper-pulp,  boiled 
in  a  solution  of  gum  or  size  to  give  it  tenacity, 
and  then  preasei.1  into  moulds  ;  though  the  tenn 
is  also  appUe<l  to  trays,  snuff-Soxes,  and  other 
things  made  by  glueing  several  piles  of  paper 


and 


y,  in  England,  its  fine  Ibliuge  will 
a  favnurili'  amongst  ornamentid  plants 
h  ganicna.  Judging,  however,  from 
arancc  when  growing  on  its  native 
fmra  the  tempemture  of  Fonnosa, 
feared  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  more 
gT«n-bouse  plant  in  Britain.  Beibre 
ina,il  had  been  completely  naturalised  |  PBpUio.'imn 
iiland  of  Hong-kong.  It  ia  really  a  I  Pontia.  Fabr. 
looking  plant  and  highly  ornainen- 
timcA  the  fine,  broad  palmate  leaves 
the  stem  have  a  noble  appearance, 
lite  winter  months  its  large  panicles  of 


togetlicr,  and  tlien   varnishing.     It  ia  made  ii 
the  Punjab. — Fnulkn^r, 

PAPIERS.  Dttt.     Paper. 

PAPILlONin/E,  L^acJt.,  the  butterfly  family 
of  tlie  order  Lepidoplera,  Linn^^  comprising  the 
following  genera,  viz., 


Omithoptera,  BomI, 


Thestiiis,  lioiMi. 
Ilebomoia,  Hulm, 
Eronia,  „ 

Callidryaa,  BoUd. 
Teriu,  S\eain, 


Ptprifl,  S<^hr, 
Callosmjo,  Doxthl. 
Idmaia,  „ 

The  genua  Papilio  includes  all  the  butter- 
flies.    The  first  section  of  I-epidoptcra,  named 
It  more  mterestmg.    The  pamtmgs  [  Rhopaiocera  (club-horned)  in  the  arrangement 
thpaper,orrice-j«ipcr,a8itiscom-   ^f  Boisduval,  and  Diuma  inthat  of  Latreille, 

corresponds  with  the  Linnacan  genus  Papilio. 
The  insects  composing  it  have  mostly  thin  and 
elongated  antenna?  tenuinated  by  a  club. 

3S9 


ectly  called,  are  much  sought 
^endid  coloiu'ings.     Its  velvety 
admirably    with    brilliant 
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PAPTONWjE. 


PAPPATI. 


tir«*   al!   day-fliora.     Their   larvfo,    which   are  I  extcmling  up  to  4,(XW)  and  5, 
varioiwly  shnpetl,  h:ive«ix  fK*ctoriil»  eifjlitabdo-    Hiinulaya,  ntul  «)ulh  to  fthout  N. 
minutf  nnrl  two  anal  iV^t.    Tlie  pupa-  are  ustiitlly    I"  (Timinsnor  and  near  Nafffxre. 
ongulated   niul,  witli    ii  low  exception;*,  nak(*<i.  ■  all  tiie  fnrests  and  provw  in  the  > 


The  perlect  insert  varifw  in  size  fMui  Iww  than 
ati  inch  acnns  the  wings  wlien  ex^iaiided,  to 
nearly  a  fnoi  in  breadth.  Equally  variable  arc 
their  colonring  and  outlines.  They  are  short- 
lived. Tlieir  powers  ol'  Highl  are  very  ^eat, 
and  the  mode  of- High  t  varies  in  the  iteveral 
9p«cic«.  The  mates  arc  tuually  more  gaily 
coloured  tlian  the  lemalca.  The  Pupilionidai 
or  swallow-tailed  buttorHies,  from  tlieir  Lirge 
Bize  and  gurgcoua  eoloiiring  are  more  frequently 
collcetctl  than  other  insect*.  There  ore  known 
to  be  27  »pecies  in  Java,  29  in  Borneo,  and  21 
in  Sumatra.  A  Papilio  with  blue  black  above 
and  large  spots  of  bright  blue,  occurs  in  Am- 
boyna.  It  has  an  expanse  of  6  or  6  inches. 
Tachyria  zarinda  is  a  rare  butterfly,  with  cinna- 
bar red  wings.  Idea  tondana,  a  semi-trans- 
parent butterfly  of  Celebes.  Papilio  nndrcH^lcs, 
one  of  the  largest  and  rarest  of  swallow- tailed 
butterllies.  Cicindela  heros,  and  C.  glorioaa 
also  occur,  the  latter  of  a  rich  velvetty  green 
X3oloiir. —  Eni/.  Cyr.  ;    WaUttM^  p,  147, 

PAPILIO  MACHAON.  Choonf^ra  in 
Sikhira  boasts  a  profusion  of  beautiftjl  insects, 
amongst  which  the  British  swallnw-tail  butter- 
fly (Pi*i'i''*»  machaon)  dispTts  itself  in  comp;uiy 
with  magnificent  black,  gold,  and  scar  let- winged 
butterflies,  of  the  Trojan  group,  so  typical  of 
the  Indian  tropics. — Hooker  g  Uinu  Jour,^  Vol. 
u,  p,  2(^, 

PAPILIO  POL'iTVINESTOR,  see  Butterfly. 

PAPILIO  ULYSHKS,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  tribe  is  common  at  Amboyna.  It  flies  with  a 
rather  weak  n  nd  ulati  ng  motion . —  TFo  W.,  p.  397. 

PAPIN.BOC  Khycn. 

PAPIOMN^K,  a  sub-family  of  mammals,  in- 
^^uding    the  true   baboons  of  Africa   and   the 
tnnnkey-liVe  baboons  of  India,  vir. 

InuMg  tnUnun.     Linn  monkey. 


and  in  northern  India,  may  be 
towns  and  villages.  It  is  very  ea«U 
mode  to  exhibit  various  feats  of 

Inuug  pflopt.     The  Hill  monk 
Hacacus  pelope,  i/pr/y-  |  M. 

ton.  I  !anil 

Occurs  in  Assam  and  I ' 

Imiujt  itrtrt/jftriHU4  oCivu.L    L 

/ntiiw  ^oni7i(«,  Bli/th.f  of  Amfl 
the  same  as  In.  arctoides  of  la.  Gi 

MacacHS  raduttwt.     lite  Madn 
8imia  Moit 

Maludu,  Wi 


Cercopethecus  radiatus. 


^mia  leonina, 

.,  Aih^nus, 
NHlIa-mantUi, 
Kil-bftndiir, 


Linn. 
Mai, 


SUenus    vetflT,       f?rav-, 
Jforrf,,  likft/t. 


SiAh- bander. 


The  Hon  monkey  is  a  native  of  the  more 
[T^levated  forests  of  the  Western  Ghaiits  of  India, 
from  N.  L.  15J  to  the  extreme  south,  but  most 
abundant  in  Cochin  and  Travancore.  It  does  1 
not  occur  in  Ceylon,  and  though  called  so  by 
Button  it  is  not  the  wnnderoo,  which  isaspccios 
of  preshytes.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  sulky  and 
sax'age  disposition  and  is  with  difficulty  taught 
to  perform  any  feats  of  a^lity,  or  mimicry, 
Jnuvg  rhrsiu.     The  Bengal  monkey. 


Pitbex  oinoiM, 


[no«rus  rbe«iui.  Vt^m. 

luua  er}lhntus,  SrJtreb* 

L|  Bbm>. 


'^Viis  Li  tht;  commozi  monkey  of  all  N. 
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VlyM, 

Bhot.  1 

ItniiiUr. 

lilKU. 

SQbu, 

LBPcn. 

.Mutin,  Cue, 

Ilnndar,  Hixt>. 

Vt*]la  munthi,      Mliaal.     Roti« 

The  Madras  monkey  is  to  be 
the  aouihcm  parts  of  India  CTt«T)d 
N.  L.  18°  where  it  is  replaced  by  I 
it  lives  in  the  dense  junglcai,  alao 
towns  and  carries  off  fruit  and 
dealers  with  great  ciwlnuas  and 
the  monkey  most  commonly  met  i 
and  led  about  to  show  feats  of  a^ 
rao^t  inquisitive  and  mischieroQi  o^ 
Mnctwus  piUfttttn^  Shaw,,  of  Ci 
Siiuia  pileatas,  Linn, 

AlacttCHS  ctp\(mto!^oMf  Linn,,  of 
Mttfontn    earbonarius,    K,    CuM 
Manimtth. 

PAPIO    NEMESTRTNUS, 
Macacus  nemestrinus,  Linn. 

PAPIO  KHESUS,  ft/t%.  Syn. 
rhesus,  AiuUh. 

PAPISRANG.  Plnang,  baatwoi 
name,  viz. 

Pnpigntnrj,  purple  colour.     A 
used  for  beams. 

Ptipisrartff^   wood  of  a  pale 
six  to  nine  feet  in    circoinferenr 
long ;  not  good  for  beams ; 
furniture, — Cohnel  FritM, 

PAPITA,    HiwD.  Strydinoa 
Sancti  Ignntii. 

PAPLI  CHUCKAT,  yields  an 
PAPNAS,  a  river  near  Tappah 
PAPOIA  UMBB.ALAY   M 
Carica  papaya,  Linn. 

PAPoOKOORA,Tm..  Chen 

PAPPALI  MARAM,  Carica  ^ 

PAPPANA,  Sans.     Pavrtta  io^ 

PAPPAR,  Hwd.     Buxth  wrapei 

PAPARA  CHKTTU,   Trt..    Bn 

the   ayna.     PjirniVa    and  Pami.    * 

according  to  W,  516,  is  Butea  fi 

Pistiu  stratiotcs.  The  word  mean  '* 

PAPPATLThe  new  year* di^  of 

ludia  I  triaus,  by  whmn  it  U  siriotly  kapc  a 
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Hind. 


JJurs/. 


p^ntAsr. 


Papuan. 


Tienr  the  crown  like  that  of  a  wonian.     They    tralia,   although   modification 
are  sUghtiy,  but  well-tnade»  except  about  the  j  occur  throughout  thia  area, 
knee,  which  is  larjrc,  :imJ  the  leg.     Tlie  colour    that    little    weight  is   to   he   aUacl 
of  the  akin  is  darker,  and  there  deemed  a  ten-  '  absence  of  spiral  Iiair  in  8.  IndiA, 
dcacy    to   cutancoiw    cruiitiou!*.     They    speak  |  the  spiral-haired  Papuan  tribes  of  ? 
TeUigu  with  a  harsh  and  |>et?uliar  pronunoia  "  ~ 


tion.  They  Imve  no  language  of  their  own. 
Brahmans  say  they  formerly  were  shepherds  of 
the  Yerra  Golla  rinte.  The  NandiaJ  Chench- 
wani  assert  their  ignorance  of  a  god  or  soul. 
They  have  no  images.  They  are  pdlygamwta. 
They  bury  their  dead,  but  sometimes  burn : 
and  the  Naudial  Chencliwar  like  the  Tartars 
carry  tlie  deceased  s  weapons  to  the  grave.  They 
are  divided  into  little  tribe**.  They  havo  in 
general  only  a  rag  f*>i^  covering.  They  use 
the  spear,  hatchet,  or  matchlock,  or  a  bamboo 
bow  and  recd-arrow  tipped  with  irjn.  They 
are  patient  and  dwile.  They  |i:K>k  on  weaving 
and  other  manufacturing  arts  with  contempt. 
The  Jakun  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  the 
most  African  and  prognathous  of  the  lank- 
hairetl  Indianesian  tribes. 

In  the  Neilgherry  lulls,  the  Rurambar  and 
EruUr  belong  to  the  same  low  type.  In  the 
ghauts  of  tlie  northern  part  of  the  {)cnin- 
sula,  the  Koli,  Ramuai,  Bedcr,  Wurali,  Ka- 
tadi  or  Katkar  tribes  appear  to  be  allied  to 
the  lower  type,  but  in  general  the  African 
elctuent  has  been  elimimitod.  One  of  the 
most  African  of  these  petty  nortliem  tribes 
is  the  Katadi.  Tliey  are  of  a  deep  black 
colour,  and  Mr.  Vaupell  describes  them  a* 
being  more  like  monkeys  than  any  race  of 
men  he  ever  «aw.  The  Warali  are  more 
slender  and  somewhat  darker  than  the  com- 
mon Mahratta.  The  »e(pic?*tercd  tribes  of 
Southern  India  appear  to  belong  chieHy  lo 
the  lower  form.  In  some  cases  they  ap- 
jiroximate  to  the  more  Turanian-Afriran 
tVjMi,  in  which  the  nose  is  flatter,  the  beard 
scanty  and  the  person  shorter.  There  is  so 
considerable  a  difterence  between  this  tyj)e 
and  the  more  Semitic,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  original  relution!*hip  ot'  the  two,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  both  as  existing  in 
India  at  the  earliest  era  which  ethnology 
cnu  descry,  A  tiimilar  phenomenon  presents 
Itself  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  what  is  still  more  iinp*)rtant  with  reference 
to  India,  it  is  founrl  also  in  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  eastern  side.  Many  of  tlie  eastern 
tribes  are  very  short  and  slender,  small-eyed, 
[flat-faced,  and  beardle*?:  while  otluiTs  are 
f»udille-Aized  and  oven  tall  and  ndmst,  with 
le  Scmitico-.Xfrican  board.«.  a/piiline  or  pyra- 
lidal  noses,  rawed  naro:^  and  large  eyes,  of  the 
rthur  archaic  types  t>f  S)tithcrn  India.  lii^rh 
'jw?*  preJfierve  a  bl;tfk  complexion,  alikt»  in 
ifri'-a,  India,  the  Andjimans,  tho  Malay  Pcnin- 
fllilB«  the  Malay  Polynouon  Isbnds,  and  Aus- 
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and  Torre-s  Straits  are  often  more  Afi 
and  S.  Indian  in  their  pliysit>gnonij 
Australians,  while  the  latter  ha 
hair  of  S.  Indians  and  some  Mid-Afric 
and  a  linguistic  fonuatiun  which 
the  S.  Indian  more  than  any  in 
In  Australia  and  the  various  Piipai 
tially  Hnpmin  Islands,  the  African 
been  maintained  from  the  com 
tion  of  the  tribes.  In  the  Gangcti 
as  in  the  greater  portion  of  1,'Itra 
ing  the  Malay  IVnia-^ula,  the  in 
appbura  to  have  been  recruited  by  i 
of  new  tribes  fnmi  the  north-ea«t 
ultimately  assimilated  the  native 
the  influence  of  the  latter  is  ttiU  i 
ceptible.  When  we  oon«ider  the 
India,  between  the  two  groat  ne^^ 
tluit  on  tlic  west  being  still  mainlv 
in  most  of  its  improved  races,  and 
east  preserving  the  ancient  negro  bi 
so  near  India  a;  the  Andamaiu  an 
beoomcs  highly  probable  that  tl 
element  in  the  pt^pulatioD  of  the  1 
been  tninsmittcd  from  an  archaic 
the  Semitic,  Turanian  and  Irauian 
India,  and  when  the  Indian  Ocean 
tribes  along  its  northern  as  wrll 
and  western  shores.  The  basis  of 
population  of  the  Dckhan  seems  tO: 
of  an  African  character  which 
improved  by  Turanians  or  IraiM 
and  Semitico-Turanians  from  the 
afterwards  by  more  aiKanccd 
African  and  Semitic  settlers.  P<st 
original  population  of  wmthcm  , 
eveu  of  the  Semitic  lands  g<ni 
once  AlVican  ;  and  the  Semitic 
on  tliem  from  a  tril>e  tiM:ate<l  in  the 
at  the  head  of  the  Kuphratos.  ¥ 
when  tlie  Bdja<'ent  shores  of 
began  t»>  bo  the  seats  of  genffl 
I  and  maritime  nations,  the  |Krhtri9aIa 
'  been  ex[»osed  to  the  regular  iutlu^ 
I  traders  and  adventurers.  From  tlM 
I  of  the  Egyptian  civilization,  it  id 
the  earliest  commercial  visitors  Wfl 
from  eastern  Africa  or  souUiern  Ad 
!  certain  that  the  sulweipicnt  Semitic 
I  of  Arabia  at  an  rjirly  datt*  Mt^ 
intercourse  with  India  which  tliey  h 
taineil  to  the  prf^senl  day.  The  tr 
India  and  the  wi?At,  ajifwurs  tu 
entirely  in  their  handn  f..r  nUitrt  3j 
During  this  period,  ihv  Anb  aav 
I  only  remained  for  some  muntia  in 
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the  outward  ami  borne  toyft;*^*, 

IT  settfod  in  t>i.Mii  a^  in?*ri-l«in'-«.     Mr. 

iink§  that  the  iiiHtii-ii«;e  of  African  nncl 

uinM  hiive  prrct'dcd  tliat  of  AiH.in 

ila.     In  aiVr  a^^*.  the  Arinn 

Ell  tin?  peninsular  fvipiilution  bcnnme 

kbl«»bMt  it  Iia-q  not  riitiiiiru'd  the  native 

il.i  i«  llir'  -  ^     roe  a* 

-Ji.     Til  .  arc 

the    lidn-Arian 

.'.      In  Sfinthrm 

^yj.   01*  uiii'   ti>muitii-in   whiL-U 

limbed  fmtn  the  Annn  i>r  S.m- 

the  one  side,  and  Cn^ni  Tilu-r.m   and 

'-1   rhe  otlicr.     Phv'*i'"nl!v.   Ibo 

a  India  l«i  oncof  tbo  nn^Hi 

uliirh  a.nr  ancit'iit  ari-hait- 

•v».     Th$  nunjbev  of  rarietiew 

^.r.T.-»  1>cin^  too  ^rrent  to  allow 

rt»d   to  a   pin;:Ie  race  of 

-...■-■   .irc  cxrwdinL.dy  Iranian. 

litico-Iraniftn,  «inni-  are  Semitic, 

wme   rctiiitid    x\*  of  K;ryf>- 

»M  a^Tiin   have   Malaya-imly- 

EtV^n  f>iinanp  und  Papuan  featiirta, 

eye  takes  in  the  whole  gn)up  at 

are   «een    to    have  all    oonit'thinfir 

Thoy   ap«   not   Iranians,  I'oh'ue- 

-^'•iith   IndianA.     The 

;  of  tJie  luwtr  Soiitb 

re.  ftct^nm   to  he  thft  rrm- 

rtnulton  of  a  more  dccidcfl 

I«  certain  of  the  classefl 

!«  which   the  complexion 

1  style  of  features  i*  not 

'  le.     In  thia,  the  nrwc  w 

-Tft.     It  is  lon^  and  Klight- 

'    'i  ipcd  and  alijjht- 

1 1.     In  general, 

iM   jiiLijf    liic   In<ni:m  tlian 

and   Kjn^irian.     Wiere  the 

[iit  SLi*iin<-  crnA-^int;  is  nitt   airi^in^,  the 

■«    L'<^Tj<-nilly   ralliiT  small  and  aU-udtT, 

r  beiti^  very  thin,  com- 

iho  Ganpvtiij   nice.   The 

wies  frv)m  black  tii  ditTen.nt  depci-^ 

ftmi    yellowiih    bn»wn,    in    (roncr.il 

ftlTongly    with     thu    Ultra-Indian 

u   raccft.     There  is  a   tendency 

pvculiAT    pb\'sical    traits    nniibcr 

Tibetan  uor  Arian.  but  scorn  to 

ti.     The    lypioui  East  African 

rrui'^vcfi   both    fr<tm    tl  rated 

~"iicffm.  previilr-nt  am  niineu 

the  1 

'^thhMstlj. 

••■'-»  .1  the  Iranian  an-;!  TiiriLnian,  while 
«  «f  its  own.     The  check  bones 

I  more  prominent  Ihati  in  the 

I  vA  lean  to  lh:ui  in  the  typical  Tura^ 
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nian,  the  projection  being  frequently  antcnot 
more  than  lateral.  The  iij»  arc  full  or  turgid 
and  turned  out,  fretpiently  with  sharp  edges. 
Sli^ditly  proguatliou5  heads  arc  not  inlrcquent. 
Writing  on  the  loading  chanict«ri»ticfl  q(  the 
Papuan,  Ainlralian,  and  Malayii-Polynwian 
nntion.H,   Mr.  G.  Windsor  Karl   says  that   the 

I  cxirtonce  of  a  Negro  rac«  in  the  Indian 
Archi['elnf;o,  *)  remote  frt-in  th»»  continent 
which  lA  considered  as  the  -  :a  of  th« 

race,  hflfl  given  rise  to  cn*lli  ■     ^  ins  aa  to 

how  thi*y  ^M'l.  ihort',  :ind  pndmbjy  >vili  conliniio 
so  to  do  niitll  tbv  end  of  time.  Ii.»r  bcin|?  a  nation 
without  n  written  lun^iige  and  surrounded  by 
othon*  whose  records  are  cHiTie<l  hack  to  no 
very  dJRftruU  date,  and  whose  tnulilions  have 
becotne.  from  lapse  of  time,  mere  fublcs,  thij 
|>oint  can  only  rr«t  upon  circuinstantia)  evidence, 
and  therefore  will  ever  prm-c  Hubic  to  dispute. 
Tbeir  lositioti  in  manv  cf  the  hir^fcr  ifiUuds  as 
occiijirtnts  wdcly  of  the  mnimtain  fa-*tnrssc3, 
siirroitntlc*!  by  people  who  evidently  belong  to 
a  (Ustint'l  race,  hits  certainly  put  an  end  to 
tbrwc  theories  of  the  laj^t  century  which  attribut- 
e*!  ilioir  orl;^in  to  the  shipwrecked  crewa  of 
Arobinu  Blavc-TcsHcI:?,  and  ha*  h-d  to  a  very 
penrnd  opinion  that  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
aboriginal  inhabitant*  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  found.  That  their  existence  was  not 
alto^^ether  unknown  to  the  nncientji  is  proved 
by  the  mapfl  and  writings  of  Ptoluniy,  the  Alex- 
andrian, who  flourished  soon  after  the  twm- 
menccmcnt  of  the  Christian  era.  and  was  tho 
first  to  reduce  peopraphy  to  a  system.  lu  the 
Ia9t  map  of  his  volume,  (liat  which  contains  the 
**  Aurea  C  hep*onertUH"ond  the  "laba^lcs  Insnlas," 
(supp^^ed  to  have  meant  respectively  the  Mala- 
yan Peninsula  or  Sumatra  and  the  Java  Islands) 
he  places  a  country  lar  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Aurea  Cbersonwia,  under  the  equino«.:tiat  line, 
which  he  >JtJitcrt  to  be  occupied  by  "  j^''tbiopca 
lclhynph:ii,d,"  or  "  Negro  fish-eixters  ;"  the  tirst 
term  being  timt  employed  bv  the  Romans  to 
distinciu^b  the  black  and  wihilly  haired  AfVicaiu 
from  the  Mnuritani  and  otlier  brown  races  of 
the  east ;  and  tlie  second,  that  usually  applied 
tiiall  nations  who  derived  a  portion  of  their  sub- 
sistence frotn  thcsea,  Thepositionof  the  country 
named  by  I*toIemy,  with  re;?ard  to  the  Anrea 
CheJ^winesus,  acrces  well  witli  that  of  New  Guinea, 
the  great  scat  of  the  Papuan  race.  Thi 
existence  of  a  negrtj  people,  at  so  rem* 
a  dpot,  which  he  tnurtt  have  leamed  froi 
the  information  of  Indian  navigatot«»  wei 
indee<l,  to  have  led  Ptolemy  into  the  greai 
error  of  his  system,  for  KOirvin;!  thnt  thi 
country  of  the  "  3*thiopes  ' 
jmrt  of  the  continent  of  As 

I  that  continent,  in  hift  ^'enorni  :i,   ■     i    ;  •   v.  .i 
come  round  by  the  sonlh  atil   (oin  iti.-  A'.ri', 

I  continent   about   Point   PraMiio,   in 
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16*  S.  (thp  then  southern  known  limit  of  the 
cast  coaat  of  Africa),  liius  making  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  ilie  .iftafi  of  the  eastern  Archipelago, 
form  one  vodt  inland  sen. 

With  regard  to  the  gt-neral  disposition  of  the 
Papuans,  a  great  tUiU'rence  ifi  found  between 
those  living  in  a  state  of  independence,  and 
those  who  exist  in  bondage  among  the  ncif^h- 
bouring  naiions.  The  former  are  invariably 
found  to  he  treacherous  and  revengeful,  and 
even  thuftc  who  have  long  been  acciutomed  tn 
intci*courrte  with  stranj^ers,  the  tribes  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  fur  example, 
are  never  to  be  depended  upon,  and  the  gi-eat- 
est  precautions  are  always  taken  hy  thoae  who  I  ^^*^   others.     The   skin    is   rut    th^« 
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the  Van  JDieman  s  I^nd  nattvi 
been  liunted  down,  uud  remu 
liajw*  Strait.     CVrtairi  df  ibc  Pi 
which  distinguisli  tiieui  friMu  the  M 
ncftians,  and  certjuuly  are  of  Pa 
leaaL  ol'  Negro  origin,     Oue  of  th 
torn  of  raising  the  skin  in  ticatricw  otJ 
|jarla  oi'  the  UnXy,  especially  on  th»  i 
bnuwt,   buttocks,  and    tiiiglw.     Tliia 
be  confuundtxl  with  the  tatooin?  ' :  ' 
the  ftkin  which  is  practiised    b. 
iMaiayu-Puiyneaiaii  tribes,  and   '\  m 
met  with  among  the  Papuan*,  u-  :l< 
tious  about  to  be  described   are  uuj 


visit  them   for   purjxwes  of  trade.     The  wilder 
tribes  generally  avoid  intercourse  with  strangers, 
if  the  force  which  lands  is  sufficiently  great  lo 
cause   alann,   but   if  olherwipe,  ihev    pretend 
friend-ihip  until  ojiportunity  occurs,  when  they 
make  a  sudden  and  fenvious  attack.  But  what 
distinguishes  tliera  most   from  their  neighbours 
llie   Malayu-Polynesians,    and    even  from   the 
Australians,  is  the  unextingui^hable  hatred  they 
bear    towards  those    who  attempt   to  settle  in 
their  territory,  and  wliich  is  continued  as  long 
as   a  man  of  the  tribe  exists.     It  is,  prubably, 
tliia  j>erfoctly   untanieable  nature  tliat  Una  M 
to  their  utter  extermination  in  all  th^^o  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago    that   did    not  pos- 
sess mountain   iiistntw^fs  to    which  they  could 
retire  to  lead  a  life  similar  to  tliat  of  tlie  Busch- 
men  of  South  Africa.     There  have  been  recent 
instances    of    tlxis    in    Van    Diemau's   Land, 
Melville    Island    (\.   W.  coast   of  Australia) 
and    at    Fort  L>u    Bus     on  the  west   coast  of 
New  Guinea,   in  all    which    settlements  the 
country  was  occupied  by  a  pure  or  nearly  pure 
Papuan  race.   In  the  former,  hostility  was  conti- 
nued as  long  as  a  native  remained  on  the  Island, 
and  in  the  two  last,  until  the  settlrments  were 
abandoned   in   despair.     On  tlie  other   hand, 
lliwr  neighbours,  the  Australians,  have  invaria- 
bly  submitted  arter  a  single  trial  of  streogth, 
while  the  Malayu-Polynesians,  when  not  under  I  ^'acilic  ;  ihey  call  it  "  sprit-saiJ  yardi 


some  »h;irp  instrunipnt  in 
and,  if  on  the  shoulder   oi 
or  some  other  substance,  is   1 1 
woimd,  which  causes  tbo  tituh 
and  these  acariti cations,  when  a||lH 
assume  tlic  form  of  raised  eiottHH 
large  as  the   finger.     The  pro^M* 
these  cicatrices  are  produced  and  wl 
Karl   had   op[xirtuiuuo»   of  watching 
progress  from  day  to   ilay  until    '■  '  ■ 
is  periectly  inexplicable   to  an  1 
would    be    thrown    into    a  fever   i-\ 
of  the  woundq  which  these  strange  jn.-o 
two  or  throe    at  a  time,  without    Ci^m 
but   certainly   not   witliout   sutfchn^ 
however,  quite  evident  tliat  tJio    Papa 
also  the  Australians,  possess  a   cnila 
skin,  or   insenaibihty  of  pain,  whic 
unknown  among  more  civilized 
the  septum  of  the  nose  is  uui\orsall 
among    the    Papuans.     In    the    firi 
they  wear  a  roll  of  pbintain  leaf  in 
wliich  by  it^  elasticity  enlarg««  it  lo 
size  to  admit  tlie  thigh  bono  of  a  hU| 
some   other   ornament,    which   ia 
extending  across  the  face  on  all  great 
British  sailors  have  a  \eTy  quaini 
this   practice,  which  often  comes 
observation  among  the  Papuan  isU: 


a  cruel  metliod    they    have  of  treatii 
and  dog-fish,  which  are  frequently 
having  been    hooked,  a    piece   uf 
previously  thrust  tiirongh  ijieir  DO*U 
projecting  on  either  aide,  prevent* 
getting  their  heads  under  water,  and 
lingering  and  painful  death.  Mr.  Eatl 
met  with,  or  heard  of,  this  practice 


the  influence  of  other  foreigners,  have  always 

evinced  a  desire  to  have  strangei-s,  especiafly 

Knropeans,  settle<l  among  them,  as  shewn  by  the 

[icople  of  the  MoluccAfi  when  first  visited  by  the 

Portuguese,  and  as  dUpIayed  at  tlie  i)resent  lime 

in  those  remote  parUof  the  Indian  Archipelago 

where  the   race  maintains  its  ancient  purity. 

The  untameable  ferocity  of  the  Papuans  only 

exists  as  long  as  ihoy  remain  in  their  native    tlie  nose  among  people  of  the  Malayt 
country.     On  leaving  it  their  character  seems   sian  race,  and   he  says  the  Mima 
totally  changetl,  as  far  as  regards    this  parti- 
cular.    The  Papuan  slaves  w^ho   exist  in  great 
numbers  in  the  eafltern  parts  of  tlic   Archipe- 
iMe  (>ir  iheir  cheerful  disptwi- 
:'us  habits,  and  nothing  could 
c««d  the  orUtrly  conduct  of  the  remnant  of 


to   the  scarifications  mentioned  aba 
latter,  or   rather  those   ajnong   tliem 
sufficiently  barbarous  to  resort  to 
figuremeut,  seem  lo  have  arluple 
boring  tlie  cars  in  lieu  of  the 
painful  ornamental  work  of  the 
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j^iiiding  dowti  the  front  teeth  iin- 
nme  pt)inted  ia  practised  by  some  of 
rt'  New  Guinea  and  of  the  adjacent 
ihe  Pacific.  'Hiis  cuat^jin,  however, 
led  cxcliisively  to  the  Papnanj*,  as  it  is 
Lw  at  the  Hogi  islandin,  on  the  west 
Uuatn,  tJie  natives  of  which  appear 
ro-Polyne*iana.  Thia  custom  must 
buuded  with  one  which  is  common 
lyof  theMulayan  and  Bnjris  Iribefl. 
udiiig  down  the  fpjnt  tc^jth  until 
lie  almost  level  with  the  gum. 
ng^ar  custom  which  ia  only  met 
5  the  Papuans,  or  the  tribes  closely 
tti  them,  is  that  of  dyeing  the  hair 
Bturally  black)  a  reddish  or  Haxen 
lifting  applications  of  btu'nt  coml  and 
t)  some  instances,  and  prepanitions 
ics  in  othere.  Tbij*  process  deems  lo 
W  dark  colonr  from  the  hair,  leaving 
ien  tinge  whicli  ajipears  to  bear  a 
blonce  to  the  celebrated  "oapiUua 
much  admired  among  the  Roman 
(vhich  seems  to  have  been  produced 
r  process.  The  only  Malayn-Polync- 
I  Mr.  Earl  had  known  to  practice 
i  are  jwrne  of  the  nativM  of  Timor 
liatten,  and  Baha  islands  lying 
Itword  of  New  Uiiiaea  and  not 
te.     He    was    tlierf-tore    induced   to 


indeed,  if  we  may  judge  fn>m  tin 
od  to  designate  their  agriculrunil  producriom 
they  have  derived  this  alight,  but  imj»ortant  ad-^ 
vaiice   they   have  made  in   civiUzution.       Tht 
weapons   of  the   Papuans   are    heavy    woodei 
clubs,  spears  or  lances  of  nibong  or  other  Law 
wood,  and  darts  formed  of  a  snndl  kind  of  ham- 
boo,  provided  with  jioints  of  hard  wood  or 
sharpened  bone.   The  lances  are  pnyectcd  gen 
rally  by  means  of  a  becket  of  sennit  about  a  fool 
and  a  halt*  Jong,  one  end  of  wliich  is  provided 
with  a  toggle.     This  is  held  between  the  fingei 
while  the  other  end  is  fastened  to  the  lance  witi 
what  sailors  call  a  '*  half-hitch"  knot,  whicli  l\U 
off  when  the  lance  is  projected,  thus  allowing 
to  go  free.    The  becket  gives  a  greatly  increased 
purchase  to  the  thrower,  but  is  much  inferior  in; 
this    res|)ect    to    the    womera    or  "  throwing] 
stick"  of  the  Australians,     The  darte  iire  jin*-] 
jected  by  means  of  a  powerful  bow,  often  six  feet 
in  length,  with  a  bow-string  of  rattan.     Mr.  Karl 
Ba^^jiccts  that  this  instnunent  was  not  originnUyj 
Papuan,  but  has  been  adopted  I'rom  the  Polyne-j 
sian».     Stone  axes,  and  knives  of  ijuartz  arc  noWi 
superseded,  among  all  those   tribes  who  have 
either  direct  or  indirect  communication  witli  the 
traders  of  the  Archipelago,  by  Parangs,  or  rho|>- 
ping-knivea  of  iron.     Their  agricidtural  instru- 
ments are  mere  stakes  of  wood,  sharpened  at  one^ 
end,  which  prove  sufficient  to  etl'ect  the  rudo 


tt   Papuan,  or  rather,   perhaps,    iuterfereuce  witli  nature  retpiired  by  their  mod© 


JTO*'  custom,  for  it  is  e<|uaUy  pre- 
maoy  parts  of  Africa,  especially 
I  Somali  and  other  tribes  in  their 
Dod.  All  travellers  who  have 
taDities  of  visiting  Aden  will  have 
is  custom  among  the  AJrican  coolies 
Ek  cooling  the  steamer,  who  some- 
Ar  with  the  plaster  of  coral  still 
their  heads. 

Wns,  for  the  most  part,  exist  only  in  a 
5,  deriving  a  scant)*  subsistance  trom 
^DS  of  nature,  living  in  conical  sha(>- 
•  where  they  appear  aa  occupant*  of 
It,  roaming  about  in  small  canoes  in 
Dd.  Some  of  the  more  inrlependent 
rhich  U  meant  thone  who  have  excln- 
lon  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  have, 
tdopicd  many  improvements.  In 
h  of  the  north  and  of  the  s«>uth  coasts 
toea,  the  villu  ■jes  consist  of  one  large 
kd  on  piles,  and  occupied  by  nil  the 
frpie,  with  a  smaller  one  adjacent  lor 


of  cultivation.     The  art  of  navigation  appcar»j 
never  to  have  been  in  a  very  advanced  stato ' 
aniong   the    Papuans,   since    their   navigation 
has  only   extended   to    those   coimtries  which 
could  be  reached  from  the  continent  of  Asia 
without   entailing   the  necessity  of  going  outJ 
of  sight  of  land,  nor  are  they  yet  sulHciently 
advanceii  in  the  science  of  navigation  to  .ven- 
ture on  any  other  than  coasting  voyages.     'lo*\ 
wards  the  eastern  limits  of  tlie  Papuan  racoJ 
where   they   come   in  close  contact,  and  are! 
often  mixed  with  the  Polynesians,  navigation  ia^ 
in  a  more  udvauced  state  than  ebewhere,  but 
this  is  evidently  the  result  of  contact  with  stran- 
gei-3,  by  whom,  indeed  the  navigation  is  person 
ally  conducted.     The  highest  siate  of  the  ai 
among  the  Papuans,  without  foreign  assistancei 
is  met  with  in  Torres  Strait  and  upon  the  soutUj 
coast  of  New  Guinea.     Here  they  possess  largQi 
canoes  of  such  construction  and  j>ropelIcd  in  so] 
peciiliar  a  manner,  that  we  must  consider  ihei 
purely  Papuan.     Some  very  excellent  sketcht 
trs*     Th(«e  houses  bear  a  very  close  |  of  these  canoes  with  a  full  description  are  givci 


fc  lo  lh»ye  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo, 
titlrr^riH  of  more  rough  construction. 
ilsn  cultivate  frnitd,  yamp, 
md  keep  hogs  nnd  p-^nltry  to 
\,  in  liict  are  nhmisl  on  a  level,  as  far 
IfTiddinre,  with  the  more  uncivilized 
|r  MiUayu-Potynesiana,  from  whom, 
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m  Fliuder's    Voyage. 
are    trom     thirty     to 


These    canoes  or  boats 
forty     feet    long,     and 
the     planki?  with    which   t'^ev    are    construct 
ed  are    sewed    together    with    the    libres 
the    rocoanut.      Each    w    provided     with    an 
outrigger,  and  a  plailorm  of  bamboo  occnpi* 
the  centre  of  the  boat  on  a  level  with  the  gut 

3^5 


PAPUAir. 


FAnJAIf. 


ire  piMftoUeJ  in  calm  weaib 
{ttuliUisj  with  long  Itandles,  the  rowers  all  sUind- 
ing,  aa  ia  generally  the  case  among  the  Pa- 
puaui*.  Hut  the  imist  striking  (n.'euliarity  of 
t}ieseTC4EieU  coa^nists  in  ihc  sail,  which  u  unoh- 
loug  piece  of  matting  set  up  iu  the  lore  j>art5  of 
vessel  by  means  of  two  fxjles  or  iiiaata,  to  which 
the  upper  corner*  of  the  3ail  are  fastened.  These 
niast6  are  moveable,  and  the  siiil  b  trimmed  by 
»li:tling  the  hcml  of  one  of  the  masts  iit't.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Eai-r^  fciporieuce  these  boats  sail 
very  inditforcntly,  except  before  the  winii,  bnt 
Captaiu  Flinders,  who  lia^l  p«*d  opiMtrtuniticH  of 
judging,  maiutaiuH  a  more  favourable  opinion. 
Thov  ai'P  olWn  lo  Ik:-  met  wi'di  about  the  month 


awcler  iiaturaUy 
them.  Soma  tribes  im  the  grrai 
Flures  or  Mnai^'arai  iwsume  a  oiora 
Papuan  charucicr.  and  there  is  satd 
tribe  of  these  people  in  the  nfiighl 
the  Tlmboro  mountain  on  Sumbawfti 
yond  thia-tUey  disappear,  and  are  ooi 
tereii  ngitin  imlil  we  meet  them  on  the  Sill 
I'emosula  under  the  name  o{  .Seiiiaag,«n 
ing  Homo  mountain  tracts  in  thoitftlMitf'li 
I'eroh  nud  ICalanton.  'Vhe  AndftcnSA  i 
iu  the  iJny  of  lieupra]  are  occupied  by»| 
of  nio$t  decided  Papuan  chiiracter,  «i« 
indeed,  a  very  striking  rcseiublMict  a 
natives  of  Van  Dieuicn's  I^nd.  UeM« 
of  M<*rch  three  or  foiur  hundred  miles  down  the  i  can  be   traced    no   lurcher,    unltaw    tlie 


north-east  coast  of  Australia,  the  i^landerif  be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  makin),^an  annual  voyago  in 
this  direction.  The  stopping  pluck's  are  umutlly 
the  islands  lyinfroi!"  the  co7L-*t,  where  they  olitJiin- 
ed  tortoise-sbcU  and  trepau^j,  the  chiel"  objocta 
of  their  voyngG*?.  The  native'^  of  the  south 
coast  of  New  (i uinca  have  very  Lirge  canoes  of 
a  similar  but  more  uuweildy  couAtructiuu,  and 
propelled  by  a  aiuiilar  descri[»tion  of  sail.  Those 
ittve  never  been  seen  far  iVom  Uio  coast,  and  m 
fiict  are  almoat  unmanageable  fi-om  thr  diiUculty 
experlenoed  in  steering  such  unwieldy  mawsea 
with  [Kkddlofl  akme.  It  is  therefore  ditbculc  lo 
conceive  lor  what  pur[>oac  they  have  been  rou- 
atructed,  uide^LH  it  should  bo  lor  war,  ia  which 
case  their  lar^e  atze  would  ^ive  tliem  an  im- 
posing iippearance.  The  New  Guinea  uani>es 
generally  are  of  li^rht  construction  aud  are  pri>- 
videtl  with  an  outrit?^^r-  The  lar^'cr  ones  have 
an  aitap  roi»f  and  are  capable  of  containing  an 
entire  family,  witli  household  furniture  and 
domestic  aniiuaU. 

In  a  north-west  direction  from  Now  Guinea, 
thu  Papuan  nw^o  cxti^n>b  through  the  Mohicca«», 
tho   FhilipinncA  and   p«^bly  to  Borneo,  but  in 


logy  rei'tntly  discovoret^  hy  >Ir.    N<»rrt 

A*>*ij*taut  Secretary'  oft: 

bf'tweeu  the  Tamil  lar  . 

coast  and  some  of  ihf 

lead  to  the  establishm*-!  _  . 

tho  nations  that  uac  tiicm.  i| 

The  Andaman  islands  lie  in  tbe  difM 
of  slii|)ri  navigating  the  easUrn  %iAc  of  m 
of  Bengal,  and  have  1  ■  '^ 

pied  by  a  Britiiih  f-stabi 
Tanta  Imve  the  feeling  of  U. 
towards  5tnin;i:er*  which  is 
wilder  F*iipnan   iril.)**?.     A  very  luU  men 
then>,   is    jjiven   in   one    of  tho    mHii 
Inrnes  of  the  "  Asiatic   Re^teaLrcfau."  ifl 
in    Colonel   Syme^*   EmbaA^v  In    At^ 
limbs   are  eyiare  and   111  -l, 

bellies  protuberant,  ll»e  con.,  . 
the  hair  wcH^IIy.  'Hiey  have 
80  chamcteriHtic  »»f  ihe  wilder 
daubing  their  lieads  with  rv^ 
haive  can»tfs,  but  u»«  nnail 
ihcy  wi.«h  to  vi?it  ihe  islets. 
f»o  entirely  naked,  for  (' 
they  wear  about  arc  r. 


OiL'se   ii^hri-Is  ikcy  only  appc;ir  in  Fniail  and    meni  thai»  as  a  covering.     Xlwj 


Bcattert-d   tribes    occupants    of    the    mountain 
faAinesAW. 

Tlie  small  Sslnnds  whirh  extend  from  New 
Guinea  to  Tiiuor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Arru  island*,  ar*i  occupied  by  Jtalayu-Polyu*'- 
nians  of  the  most  decidoil  clmrneter,  but  at 
Timor,  i-j^pocially  near  the  r»orth-ea»t  end,   a 

race  cvidcuily  of  Papuan  origin  n^ainajijicrtrfl,  1  nieiuen'a  Land  to  whom  in 
but  never,  t.4  far  as  Air.  Earl  been  able  fnascer- I  bear  a  rosemblancB  so  BtiuwMg  ^ 
Uin  aAer  sinot  enquiry,  in  an  absolutely  pure  |  «urj»ri9e  that  two  triboa  who  must 


de<iconding  to  the  shore  »t  low 
ing  tbo*ic  tJiat  arc  left 
receding  tiJe  ;  or  by  < 
hanil-ufts,  and  dc[K«iting  ihom  in 
bn^kcfs  whii^h  they  curry  slong 
Hboulders.  All  the:*e  are  cliamd 
wililer  coast  J^apuans,  esi»r.>'  .IK  i). 


state,    Th 
Malayu-l ' 


nre  much  opprojiawil  by  the  ,  sej^irated  during  man' 
who  occu]>y  tho  table-land    climule3  3<3  diiIVrcnt,*iL 
'ive»  which  are  broit;,dil    precUely  tho  *nnir  el.  ;i    : 
:i  the  coast,  and  were  '  f»*.>inl  of  dilfe/ence  th.-u  i  i  i 
i!id  oUivr  pl.'.ice^,  '  mjaUi  in  tho  knowle»l;ii'  on  thi 
li  lijw  lol  li>  very  I  mans  of  tlje  use  of  the  liow  ■  ■:  i 
id  titthti  nature  !  was  either  never  known  to 
ou  tho  part  of  I  Land  natives  or  has  bcvn  t.i 
WtuwitU  iiH  I  U««m  AtMacao,  where  I  of  the   dart  or   iljrowing  Vpvur, 


to  the  open    nature  of  their 

Rians  of  Dury  worsliip,  ur  ratlier  con- 
>1  called  **  Kiirwar,"  ft  fifpire  rudely 
wood  and  holding  a  shield,  with 
ry  house  is  provided.  The  idol  which 
about  eighteen  ii^ches  high,  is  ex- 
ii«propQrtioned,  the  hetid  being  un- 
[ge,  the  Dose  long  and  sharp  at  tlie 
the  tuouth  wide  oud  well  provided 
The  natives  have  aUo  n  nmubor 
*  generally  corveil  ti^ires  of  rpi>- 
>us|ieiided  Iruui  tlii.'  roobi  of  the 
the  poAU  are  alao  ornaiuented  with 
Bures  cut  into  the  wood. 

the  peographieal  limila  of  the  In- 
ipelugo,  the  l^apuans  only  aj>[»ear 
mte  of  the  sea  aiaat  in  New  Guinea 
ds  JTomediately  adjacent.  In 
tliift  re}^oa  they  are  Jbund 
tJie  mountain  ftwlnej^es,  main- 
tme4|ual  struggle  with  the  brown 
whntu  they  ar6  surrounded.  In 
Spice  islands,  the  group  nearest  to 
•'  their  extir[iation  is  matter  of 
rved  by  Mr.  ('rawfurd  in  his 
Hiaiory  of  the  ludiun  Aruhijjelago," 
18,  In  C'eram  and  filllolo  a  few 
tcionants  of  the  race  Rllll  exist ;  but 
ittie  or  no  intercourse  with  their  more 
•aghbours.  flying  into  the  thickets 
pd  tlwm  ehelter  and  concealment  on 
ipearanrc  of  a  stranger,  experience 
ight  them  that  death  or  captivity  will 
iie  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
iifm't^.  The  characteristica  of  the 
Pajrtiana  must  therefore  be  sought  in 

Pm  where  ihcir  numerical  strength 
|b  to  lead  a  life  more  Htted  t^.ir 
n^  than  that  of  their  hunted 
ft  ?«  !!n  error  tn  suppose  that  ihe:ie 
r  before  civiJi^tation. 
ii-  are   the  wild  and  war- 

lang     tnbei*    of    the    brown     rare : 
bptinf^    tlic    ciuie    of  the    Molucca!], 
Kmvjpean     civilization     has    been 
I,   the   Papuans   are   more     numer- 
•Uewhere.     In  the  Philippines,   for 
arcordin^  to  an   intelli;/eut   modem 
tfacir    number    in    the    year    1842 
to  25,0(X)  s*mU.  (Malhit,  *'  Lea  Phi- 
&c,.  vol.  i,  p.  H7.  Paris,  184G.)     The 
nd  of  Mny-Mil  or  Mu*sual,   which  lies 
idw.iv  hetwc*'n  tlir  north-western  ex- 
f  ■  inca   and  Oerani.  ij*   said  to 

t-  -d    exclusively  by  Papuans 

u  Led  by  Kun5|>eanH, 

t  if  the  inland  popn- 

bi  ni'  the  coast  are  occu- 

,   in   which    the  Papuan 
howerefi    prc^-ails.     The*  islands  of 
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Goram,  Ceram-Laut,  Ko.  Poppo.  Geby,  Patan 
Hnek,    and    the    south-eastern    exireniity   of 
Gdlolo,    are    aim)    occupied    by    peofde   of  the 
mixed  race,  who  nre  rcmarltahle  for  their  nmri- 
timc  acti^Tty,  and  for  their  friendly  dUiHJsition 
ti^wards  European  sirangew.  'Hie  woony-haircd 
tribes  are  more  numerous  in  the  Philijipine* 
than  in  any  otiier  group  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pela^,  with  the  exception  of  New  (zuinca.  M. 
Mallet,  jxs  already  statetl,  gives  the  amount  of 
the  "  Nc^LTito"  population  in  1W42  na  25,000. 
This  con  only  be  cou«idere<l  wi  approximative, 
still  it  is  prulmhly  not  far  from  the  true  amount. 
The    nice,    therefore    can    scarcely    be    Ip-m 
numerous  now  tlian  on  the  tirst  arrival  of  the 
Sprmiards    more    than    three    ccntnrics    agi 
Indeed,  their  distribution  among  the  Islands 
the  group  Heems  to  liave  becu  much  the  same 
then  as  at  the  present  day  :  for  the  island  on 
which   they   were   first   seen   was   named  by 
Magellan  **  iHla  doa  Negroa,"  to  distinguish  it 
I  from  the  adjacent  island  Zebu,  where  his  ship* 
I  remained  ivr  some  mouths.     Ncgros  still  con* 
I  tainx  a  large  jiopulation  of  Papuans,  while  Zeba 
I  is  altogether   free   from   them,   and  no   record 
exiftLs  of  their  having  ever  been  found  there. 
Saroar  and  Leyte   are  similarly  situated  with 
Zebu,    but   Mindanao    aud   Mindoro    contain 
several   tribes  of  Nei^ritos,  and  they  foi-m   the 
chief  population  of  the  less  accessible  parts  in 
the    mountJiin    ranges    of  Luzon,    the    largcat 
island  of  the  Philippine  group.     The  accounts 
of  the   Negritos  given   by    the    early   Sjainish 
navigators  perfectly  apply  to  their  pre-sent  con- 
dition.    They  are  described   a»  being  smaller, 
more   slightly  built,  and  less  dark   in  colour 
than  the  negroes  of  Africa,  and  as  having  fea- 
tures les»  marked  with  the  negro  uliaracteri»- 
ticH,  but  as  having  woolly  hair. 

From  a  number  of  iiKjniriM  among  Papu- 
ans who  were  marked  with  the  rained 
cicatrices,  it  app<fara  that  ihtwe  on  the 
arm  and  breast,  which  are  the  largest  and 
nin«t  prominent^  are  made  in  order  to 
qualify  (imm  for  admi^vsiou  t«  the  privileges  of 
manhood,  by  showing  their  capability  of  bear- 
ing [tain. 

The  Malayan  term  Cor  crisped  or  woolly 
hair  is  *'  rambut  pua-pua."  Hence  the  term 
*'  pua-pua,'*  ur  "  papua"  (crisjM'd),  lias  come 
to  bo  ttpjtlied  to  the  entire  race;  and  ex- 
presses their  most  striking  peculiarity.  The 
features  of  the  Papuans  have  a  decided  negro 
chanicler:  broad  no>«e8,  thick  and  prrmiinont 
lips,  receding  foreheads  and  chins,  and  that 
turbid  colour  of  what  Hhould  be  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  b  apt  to  give  tlic  cnuntenance 
a  sinwter  expression.  TheJr  natural  complexion 
is  alnifirtt  universally  a  choi<ilate  n^Iour,  smue- 
tiuHS  closely  appro;iching  to  black,  but  cer- 
tainly some  shades  lighter  than  the  deep  bkick 
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PAPUAN. 


PAPUAX. 


trVich  IS  often  met  with  among  the  negro  tribes 
of  Ai'rica.     The  Pajjuaii**.  wlien  placed  in  cir- 


of  islands  whose  coasts  are 
civiUxed  races  from  whom  cul 


oumstanecH  fuvuiiruhlo  for  the  dcvcJopment  of  can  be  obtained,  keep  the  hnir  di 


thtiir  powers,  are  physically  superior  to  the 
races  of  Rouih-east<?rn  A^ia.  Some  of  the  New 
Guinea  tribes  would  bear  a  com|jairisnD,  in  point 
of  stature  and  proiwrtious,  with  tlie  races  of 
Europe,  were  it  not  for  a  dofioiency  about  the 
lower  extremities.  Even  the  more  diminutive 
mountain  tribes  are  remarkable  for  energy  and 
agility — qnallfiw  whirb  liave  led  to  their  being 
in  great  demand  a^  slaves   among  their  more 


The  tufts  then  aasuoio  tlie  form  of 
about  tiie  size  of  a  large  pea,  givizig  i 
very  singular  appearamMi,  which 
aptly,  been  compared  with  that  of  i 
iHit  :?hoe-bruflh.     Others  again, 
the  natives  uf  the  suuth  ol*  New 
the  wlatid-s  of  Torres  Strait,  troubli 
an  obstinate  description  of  hair, 
thf  ringlets  as  »  head  dress, 
twist  them  into  iikuU  caps 


civilized  neighbours.     With  regard  to  mental 

capacity,  also,  they  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  t  thus    forming   very  compact    wigs. 
the  brown  nices;  but  their  impatience  of  con-  |  among  the  natives  of  the  north 
trol  while  in  an  independent  state,  utterly  pre-  j  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
eludes  that  organization  which  would   enable    FWilic,    that    the    hair    receives   l] 


attention.  The.^c  open  out  tlie  ringlej 
ot'  a  bamboo  comb,  shaped   liice 


them  to  stand  tlieir  ground  against  encroach 
ment;  and  tbey  invariably  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Malayans  whenever  tlie  two  races  I  with  nimicrous  prongs  s[ircadlng  m 
arc  brought  into  contact.  The  islandn  in  which  |  which  operation  produces  an  cDorfl 
remnants  of  Papuan  tribes  may  yet  be  fouud  i  liead  of  hnir  which  has  procured 
are  Suniba  or  Sandal-wood  Island,  Baru,  the  '  name  of  **  Mop-headed  Papuans. 
Xulla  Islands,  and  the  small  eastern  peninsula  i  natives  of  the  Fiji  islands,  (the  « 
of  Cclcbest  which  terminates  at  Cape  Taliabo.  ]  limit  of  the  Oriental  negro  race>  thl 
Sumba  is  a  mountainous  island,  three  hundrefl 
miles  in  circumference,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Flores,  from  the  coiLst  of  which  it  is  distinctly 
visible  in  clear  weather.  The  inbabitimts  of 
Savu  posse^ts  a  settlement  near  the  south-weist 
extreme  of  the  island,  and  the  Hughis  traders 
d'  Ende  have  two  or  three  small  stations  on  the 
north  coast  which  arc  occasionally  visited  by 
small  European  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  hon^es  ;  but  the  nativoj  of  Sumba  all 
dwell  in  the  uplands,  where  tbey  cultivate 
maize,  yams  and  other  produce  similar  to  that 
grown  on  Timor,  and  are  said  to  use  the  plough, 
which  is  unknown  iu  any  other  island  to  the 
eastward  of  Sumbawa. 

The  existence  of  a  Negro  race  in  the  Indian 
Archii>elago,  so  remote  from  the  continent 
which  is  considered  us  the  original  seat  of  the 
race  ;  their  positioa  in  many  of  the  larger 
islands,  as  occupants  solely  of  ihe  mountain 
festnesaes,  surrounded  by  people  ^ho  eWdeulIy 
belong  to  a  <listinct  race,  show  that  they  are 
the   prior  occupants  of  the   islands   in  which 

Ihey  ore  still  iound.  The  poaiiioii  of  the  Negro  "  apphed  by  them  not  only  to  N 
country  with  regard  to  the  Aurea  chersonesus  ^"t  ^  ^1^  ^^  adjacent  islands  wh' 
agrees  well  with  that  of  New  Guinea,  the  great!  pipd  fxclusivcly  by  thia  race.     It 


of  dressing  the  hair  occupies  the  0 
of  a  day.      The  hair  of  the  beard 
which  generally  gnjws  very  thick 
is  arranged  in  little  tutls  siniUar  to 
head,  and  the  same  peculiarity  is 
in  the  hair  with  which  the  br 
of  the  men  are  o!\en  covered, 
here  farther  apart  than  on  the 
This  woi>ny  or  twisted  hair  is 
full  bl(A)ded  Papuans.     A  ctnupara' 
mixture  with  the  brown-complex 
lay u- Polynesian   race  appears  to 
l>eculiarity.     The  hair  of  people  of 
race  covers  the  surface  of  the  he; 
has  done  so  in  all  cases  that  have 
my  observation,  and  is  sometimes 
curlud.     Il  is  therefore  very 
the   pairc  Papuans,  and   ihrou, 
those  only  will  l>e   called   by 
possess  this  their  leading  chamctc 
term  Papuan  is  deriv<;d  from  a  M 
*'  papua  or  pua-pua,"  cri(»i>-h»ircd, 
**  tanna   papua"  or  ''  land  of  ilie 


that 


liarly  applicable,   and  conipreb< 
entitled  to  respect  as  h.aving  been 
a  people  who  must  h.-ivc  knowo 
betlore  we  even  heard  of  th»?ir 
trust  the  ethnologists  of  Kun:'peJ 
for  retaining  it  in  preference  to 
c  from  the  rest,  and  twist-  i  vcntetl  term,     "  Melaneaiau"  ur  **  ii 
r.  until,  if  allowed  to  pn:>w.    the  black  island*,'^  which,  allhoogbj 
I.        ,  :      [  iiiglcl.    Many  of  the  tribes,  I  enough  to  the  PapunuH.  is  equally  a| 
ly  tbosd  who  occupy  the  tuteriur  parts  I  the  greater  poriioa  of  the  Aust 
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aeat  of  the  Papuan  race.  The  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  Urientnl  negroes  consists  in 
their  frizxled  or  woolly  hair.  This,  however, 
docs  not  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  hoail  as 
is  twual  with  the  n''?ri>cs  of  western  Africa,  hut 
r  the  hairs  which  form  each 
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the  Papuans  Imve  a  ilccitlodlj 

laracUr,  bnmU,  flat  uosscs,  ihiolc   \\\ii, 

forvhcads  and  chins,  und  tlmt  turbid 

what  BhouJd   be  the  white  nf  the  eye 

iTotothe  countenance  a  pecuJiursiuistt.'r 

Their  complexion  is  univeraiilly  a 

colour,  sometiinea  closely   ap- 

U>  black,  but  certiiinly  a  (ew  shades 

in  the  deep  bla«k  that  is  often  nict 

ihe  negro  tribes  of  Africa.     With 

»t*tuj«,  a  great  difference  is  found  to 

ftvecn   varioua    tribes,   even   in    New 

»nd  which  has  led  to  much   confuftion 

icription*  given  by  travellers,  who 

'haps,   eacli  only  seen  a  single  tribe. 

kiouth-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  within 

oi'onf  hundred  miles,   are  U*  be  iound 

rho&e   stAture   is  almost  frig<\ntio,   and 

tlM»«  profKirtions    are  go  diminutive   as 


The  highest  state  of  tl»e  sea-faring  art  amon^ 
the  Papuans,  witliout  foreign  aaaifltance,  is  met 
witli  in  Torres  Strait  and  upon  the  south  coaat  of 
N'cw  Guinea.  Here  they  [KMseas  large  canoes 
oi'  such  construction  and  propelled  in  so  pecu- 
liar ninnner,  that  we  miut  consider  them 
purely  Papuan.  Some  very  excellent  sketches 
of  these  canoes  are  jiiven  in  Flinders  voyage 
with  90  full  a  description  that  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary for  nie  to  enter  into  minute  particulars. 
Tliese  canoes  or  hoata  are  from  thirty  or  forty 
feet  long,  and  the  planks  witli  which  thoy  are 
constructed  are  9cwc<l  together  with  the  fibres 
of  the  cocoanut.  Kach  is  provided  with  an 
outrigger,  and  a  platlbrm  of  bamboo  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  boat  on  a  level  with  the  gun- 
wale. They  are  propelletl  in  calm  weather  by 
paddlcfl    with    long    handles,    the   rowers  all 


Fitanding,   as   is  generully  the  caxc  among  the 

entitle  tliem  to  the  appellation  of  pig- I  Papuans,     but   the    most   striking  peculiarity 

ila   the   manners  and  cuaUtmn  to  each  \  of  these  vciseU  consists  in  the  *ail,  which  is  an 

y   corre-ipond  as  to  preclude  the  Bup-  I  oblong  piece  of  matting  set  up  in  the  forepart 

that  these   peculiarities  can  he  other   of  vessel  by    means  of    two  pol ca    or   masts,  to 

.dental.     It  is  difficult  to  account  tor  I  which  the  upper  corners  of  the  saU  are  tiistened. 

I'iaritlcs,  but  as  the  stout  and  sial- I  Thotie   mudts   arc   moveable,   and    the   sail  is 

'iis   are  met  with  only  among  thti^e    trirame<l    by    shilling  tlie    head  of  one  of  the 

l>t7^    who  have   maintained  their  inde-    mastd  ail.     According  U>  my  experience  these 

and  at  the  same  time  have  Oi'ciuircd  I  l)oata  sail  very  indilfcTently,  except   before  the 

the  agricultural  and  meclianical  arts    wind,  but  Captain  Flinders,  who  had  good  op- 


neighbours  the  Malayu-Polyncsians 

M  are  found  only  in  «poij*  where 

driven  to  mountain  faatuesacd, 

m  under  the  influence  of  other  races, 

cpocl'ide   that   their  mode  of  hie  has 

do  with   this  differciice  in  point  of 

aod  proportions. 

regard   to  form,  the  various  tribes  of 

dilfur   as  much  as  in  stature.     The 

inutivc  tribes,  whose  members  chiefly 

iJer  tlie  notice  of  Europeans  from  their 

in  great  uunibers  as  slaves  throuj^hout 

are  unprcpQaseasing  enough  in 

natural  state,  but  when  under 

the  regularity  and    whoiesome 

;Ki^  their  diet,  coupled  with  tlie  ajiparent 

fulness  3f  their  native  land,  pnxluce 

in  their  neat  clean  liml>s,  and  a 

of  action  which  is'rarely  met  witli 

more  civihzed  neighbours   tlie  Ma- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  larger 

more  remarkable  for  tlj&ir  strength 

nr  symmetry.  They  have  broad  should- 

idMp  chests,  but  a  deficiency  is  generally 

[■bnit  the  lower  extremities,  the  splay  feet 

iliinsof  the  western  Africans,  being 

^tTcn  more  common  among,  whom  I 

to  term,  tlie  gigantic  Papuans. 

d     philolo^'ist,    Marsden,    has 

term  **  Negrito"  or  '•  little  Negro" 

c  Spaniards  of  tlie  PhiUppiucs,  and  has 

it  to  the  entire  race. 
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portunitics  of  judging,  maintains  a  more  favor- 
able opinion.  They  are  often  to  be  met  with 
about  the  mouth  of  March  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  north-eaat  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  islanders  being  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing an  annual  voyage  in  this  direction.  Tlio 
stopping  places  arc  usually  the  islands  lying  off 
the  coast,  where  they  obtain  tortoise-Ahell  and 
trepang,  the  chief  objects  of  their  voyages. 

Tlie  natives  of  the  south  coast  of  New  Gui- 
nea have  very  large  canoes  of  a  similar  but 
more  unweildy  coubiruction,  and  propelled  by 
a  similar  description  of  sail.  These  have  never 
been  seen  far  from  the  coast,  and  in  fact  are 
almost  unmanageable  trom  tlie  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  steering  such  unweildy  masses  with 
paddles  alune.  It  is  therefore  ditHcult  to  con- 
ceive for  what  pur^XMe  they  have  been  con- 
structed, unless  it  should  be  for  war,  in  which 
case  their  large  size  would  give  them  an  im- 
posing appearance. 

The  New  Guinea  canoes  generally  are  of 
light  construction  and  arc  provided  with  an 
outrigger.  The  Larger  ones  Iiave  an  attap  roof 
and  are  capable  of  containing  an  entire  family, 
with  household  fiu'niture  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

While  most  of  the  oceanic  spiral  haired 
tribes  are  distinguished,  by  their  general 
physical  character,  from  tlic  adjacent  races 
of  E.  Asia,  they  have  most  decided  re- 
semblances to  the  £.  African  races,    lu  every 
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cowiaerAlile  gtnup  of  African  tribes  wvetal '  lh«  fttnplc  IndcKScmitic  bofird.  w 
varictio-i  may  bo  olwr-rvcd.  Thl«  rcm.'irk,  which  i  the  S.  K.  A<inti«,  apj^Mrirs  amntiiK 
is  true  of  the  cuntincnt,  apph'es  uIm  to  Mada- '  tralitin,  the  negio*^  of  Tunna,  MaO 
gnscar.  In  the  Asiaue^ian  groups  a  large  nin^n  '  tiuii.i,  and  Ic^s  noiiccAMy.  nmnngvt  i 
of  variations  is  ulso  wnn.  This  is  exhibited  in  I  wr.iti»rn  I*aptiM.  Sovoral  of  (he  3 
the  Philippine'*,  iw  well  as  in  the  more  eastern  '  tribes  have  the  spiral  hair  and  other 
groupA.     In  Africa  there  arft  exceptions  of  a  I  istica  of  tliis  phypiral  type,  and  the  j 


peculiar  kind  to  the  di«tiii^i«hiiig  charaeler  of 

the  hair.     In  some  of  the  Fiilah  tribes  it  paasea 

from  sliyhtly  curled  U^  slraijiht,  and  becomes 

Bol\  and  silky.     U'thc  AustraUans  be  admitted 

to  have  an  affinity  to  the  A^iauc.*itm  family 

of  negroG.s,  the  Rituie   exception  appears  in    it 

also.     Most  of  the  other  AtHcan  vuritiics  have 

also  (heir  representatives  in  Asianesia.     Thtis 

I'richard    gives  a   portrait    of  a    Mi»x:imhi(]iic*  |  crn   islamls.     On  the  other  hand, 

negro  which  is  a  very  correct  reprc^ienfation  of  i  remembered  that   amoujist    the    I'l 

one   variety  of  the  eastern  negro  found  in  the  |  thereare  varietieslcaniiigtoiho 

ishind  of  Kndoor  Flores.  A  remarkably  indent-    while  preserving  pome  dwided 


semblance  b«(ween  them  and  varid 
puas  found  from  New  Guinea  to  N 
has  been  strongly  insisted  on  by  U 
oxfttnined  !»th.  There  are  pnybabljf 
ties  of  the  east  African  type*,  from 
Danakil  on  the  Hed  se4  t4i  thooe  i^ 
and  Kongo  tribe*  in  the  Aoutb,  ut 
approximations  might  not  be  fi»uiui 


cd  appciaranoe  or  sinking  in  at  the  luncUon 
of  tJie  nose  and  forehead  is  obsnrvable  in  some 
of  the  negro  tribes  of  Alrica,  in  those  of 
8.  India  and  in  Papuan  tribes.  It  is 
fiftlso  probable  that  the  form  of  the  nose 
and  forehead  observable  in  many  of  the 
Papua'*,  is  nl!*o  a  characteristic  of  souie  of  tlic 
S.  Indian  and  E.  African  ]»eople.  Some  of  the 
African  tribe.?  have  a  Semitic  cast  of  counten- 
ance, and  there  are  varietit^  of  the  south 
Indian  and  Papuan  families  which  present  tlie 
Bamc  aspect.  But  the  grand  rt-Hcmblancc  Is 
that  whicli  appear*  in  the  more  generally  pre- 
vailing characteristics  of  both  families. — such 
as  the  spiral  hair  ;  oval  and  sometimes  elongat- 
ed form  of  the  face  ;  the  moderate  thickness  of 
the  lips  which  in  some  varieties  even  become 
thin  ;  the  general  absence  of  the  prognathotis 
form,  which  is  so  marked  a  peculiarity  of  some 
of  the  African  and  Asiancsian  negroes,  and  of 
the  oblii^uity  oi  the  ocular  opening  and  small- 
ncBs  of  the  eye  which  distinguish  many  of  the 
E.  Asian  races ;  the  noee.  full  and  somewhat 
flat,  but  sometimes  slightly  nqnitino,  and,  in 
general  standing  out  from  the  face  much  more 
than  in  the  S.  K.  Asian  races ;  the  anterior 
projection  of  the  check  bones,  and,  on  tl»c 
whole  a  general  cast  of  countenance  decidedly 
retiring  from  thnt  of  the  Guinea  negroon  tiie  one 
aide,  and  the  Mongol  on  tlio  other,  and  which 
would  perhai«  be  best  described  physiologically 
as  Indo-African.  It  is  intermediate  between 
the  S.  Indian  and  the  negro  type,  and  if  the 
spiral  hair  were  generally  absent,  as  it  is  in 
eoniG  tribes,  it  would  approach  the  tbrmcr  much 
more  nearly  than  the  latter.  The  Indian  cha- 
racter of  many  of  the  E.  African  races  and  some 
of  thn  middle  and  westerly  ones,  such  a«  the 
Kuhih.  Aflhantoe,  Mandingo,  and  Yarriba,  li:is 
b  remarked,  and  the  same  cha- 

I  n  many  of  the  varieties  of  the 

i*ttpuaA  oJ'  New  Goinea  and  Torres  Strait.   Even 
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teristios.  ThegrtatdifiVrencp  botw< 
rally  direct,  and  ot'ten  rapid  ond  d4 
Indo-African  temperament  of  the 
the  slow,  reticent,  jihlegmatic 
tcrapcrament  of  the  latter  ludt 
ly  markei.l  in  the  expretwion  of 
of  the  Papuanrsians,  and  iiido^  is 
more  striking  than  the  differtsnoe 
Even  the  more  lively  t^ajntem  coati 
sudi  .Ts  the  Anamese,  with  the  Gi 
strativGuess  and  the  abrupt  and 
air  of  the  Pupuas,  iu  ihli  rrfpc< 
hie  the  Tibeto-Indian,  i'olync 
nejijian.  The  ditfcrent  Papua 
the  spind  hair  arc  all  pracliscil  ii 
some  tribes  make  it  stand  out 
taff,  supfKirtin^r  it  with  wooden 
others  plait  it  into  slender  ringlcw. 
ing  and  arranging  of  thcflc  plaitedj 
laborious  and  important  opcratioa 
Malagasi  and  many  African  nat 
the  Fijiuns  and  othor  Asians 
have  the  sajnc  custnm.  With 
is  shaven,  save  a  knot  at  the  cop, : 
it  into  wigs.     The  Sumali  arid 

the   hair  or   decolurize    ii  

tribes  smear  the  body  witli  grease,! 
streak  it  with  red  ochrv  aad  pi| 
oolours.  All  those  are  Mel 
t4>eth  arc  iiled  into  a  oonical 
notch  them,  and  it  deserves  remark 
two  modes  of  filing  the  tectK- 
Asianeaia,  the  hurucontal  and 
latter  or  African  is  the  one 
Pafiuas.  The  former  or  Bunaab-" 
torn,  which  is  generally  adnpicd  \tf 
Aimm  tribes  of  Ajianentt,iq)p«m^l 
have  prevailed  in  ancient  Egypt  aad 
islands,  as  it  does  still  in  sc<d« 
Esquimaux  tribes.  An  equalljr' 
that  of  boring  tbo  si^ptum  of' 
wearing  a  piece  of  wood,  bone, 
'  400 
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Papuan   and  Australian.     Circumci- 

vails  amongst  some  of  the  African  tribes. 

African*    tike    some   Aiutralian    tribes, 

t  iwo  of  tlie  froQt  teetJj,     The  African 

IBdc«    of  makin;;   long  gat»hc3    in  the   skin^ 

.....  .1...  fjop^i  jj,  cicatrices,  is  Aa-itrahaD 

K     Talooing  and  the  castom  of 
U'  uaviiig  a  dilferent  pattern,  or  a  dis- 
inz    murk,    prevail    in    both  rc^ons. 
■i>n»  of  the  ear  are  African  aa 
1.  Tranj^lu'lian  and  ^Vi^tan^iuu. 
^  i>il*tr  ciwlorns  found  in    Africa  ami  in 
pi  of  !he  «^4!orn  ialumU,  are  many  of  lIio9« 
he   nuwt  ancient  shaman  and 
ind  \>-ith  a  rnde  form  of  Saba- 
;   111    .1  iTj,  metempsychosis,  i»ut- 
•     I.'  iih  when  tliey  ^rill  not  ^iva 
le«l  extraction  uf  discttsei*  front 
...    jtatient,  in  the  shape  of  animals, 
*,  wood,  &c.,  animal  worship,   the 
tutelar  or  aacred  aniuiaLs  by  diil'cr- 
the  peculiar  sauctity  of  the  croco- 
'         ifice  of  a  youth  or  virgin 
•>  of  evil   spirits,  the  ciia- 
*■  •  -    gen^ntilvt   different 
.   I  ring  jiKirtions  of  slain 
I  ot  litctused   relatives,  preserving 
>t'  enemies  ;  drinking    w;irm   blood 
raw    fienh,    te:iriii;^    the    heart  or 
'   'if  animals  and  devouring   tlicm, 
\    uncle:itdy   hahirs    ;    infanti- 
_    I'ving  of  old   and  diseased  j»er- 
y  incidents  of  the  system  of  intcr- 
L%bu,    tabti  of  the   domestic    fowl, 
en  to  particular  classes,  unciean- 

r-'i ■  n3,  removal  of  prohibitions,  the 

dances  in  Australia,  Van  Die- 
Laii'i,  A'c,  and  amongst  many  of  tlie 
tribes,  lunar  dances;  ahandontiient  of 
e  »ud  ^imetimcK  tlie  village  in  which 
bas  trtkt  n  j-lnce,  doubling  up  the  body 
I  he  -  '.m   the  knees  and  bury- 

iii  graves  or  in  jars,  smoking 

to    prewrre  them,    keeping   them    in  i 

ing  the  bones  of  ttio  dead  in  the 

d  carrying  U»eni  alwut  for  a  time,  the 

on  ol  the  iknlls  of  ancestore,  slaughter- 

Buimala  and  placing   the   horns  on 

tn.-<r«  iironnd  the  grave  ;   ordeals,  oaths 

iticnb)  by   drinking   blood  :  conical 

isphcriral    huts;  l>*)nmenings,  pc^isoii- 

the   shape  of  shields,  spears,   &c., 

re  Tiianuthnture,   the   peculiar  style 

rn  of  carved  wootlen  articles,  clubs, 

Imn^rra,  < ^  -   -f  animals,  gods.  &c., 

ofplai;  .>askets,  &c.,  procur- 

bv    Wifkiiif/    u    jii^ce  of   .*tick    ia   a 

iau>e  in  another  ptecc.  tubular  bellows 

by  a  [JiM'in.  the  resemblance  between 

ulmr  crliudrical  beads    worn  by    the 

GuAiiehc^  of  the  Canaries,  and   those 
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worn  by  the  Tiraoreans ;  many  social  usagM, 
such  as  those  connected  with  the  sexes,  cere- 
monies attending  circumcision  or  the  initiation 
of  youths  to  test  their  courage,  &c.,  and  pro- 
mote great  endtxrance  of  bodily  pain,  peculiar 
secret  societies,  &c.»  &c.  This'  distinguishes  all 
the  races  of  tlie  Oeanic  basin  which  have  not 
been  purUied  by  the  Brahiuanic  and  Semitic 
religions.  In  the  custom?  of  destroying  tl»e 
aged,  compare  llie  voluntary  Fiji  [iractice 
with  that  of  the  Tachuktscbi  in  N.  K.  Asia. 
Some  tribes  place  their  dead  in  stone  and 
earthenware  jars  (Celebes,  New  Guinea,  Japan) 
and  others,  who  have  no  jars,  in  circular 
graves,  (Australia),  strong  traces  of  tliis  and 
numenm.*  other  Alrico-Asiancsian  customs  are 
found  in  S.  India.  The  iranslaiiun*  of  tlie 
Mackenzie  MSS.  by  the  Kev.  W.  Taylor, 
wliich  have  apj>oarcd  in  the  Madras  Journal  of 
Literature  and  Science,  contain  many  notices 
iliuiitrative  of  the  ethnolngy  uf  this  region  and 
amongst  t>ifcm  arc  the  following  :  "  Anciently 
men  wearing  tufled  hair»  C'urumbara  and  vari- 
ous others,  of  the  Jaina  credence,  dwelt  in  this 
town.  They  were  the  aboriginal  residents," 
'*  Anciently  in  this  town,  they  did  not  keep  the 
very  old  people  (in  the  houses)  imtil  death; 
but  seeing  the  time  ajjproach,  they  put  them  in 
very  sirong-made  earthen  jars,  togetlur  with 
food  .luitiiblc  for  them.  Such  was  the  practice 
in  thu  I'adnur.  They  would  die  off",  some 
little  time  after  being  placed  tliere.  Such  kind 
of  earthern  Jara  are  termed  niatamaceachal, 
which  may  he  rendered  *  heretic  dog  keunel,' 
uiatama  may  al.4o  be  for  mantama  or  martaban 
jar.  Though  these  were  placed  in  early  days,  yet 
even  now  many  such  chal  (jmns  or  buckets) 
are  to  be  seen.  Human  bones,  and  drinking 
vessels  which  hml  been  pluceil  therein,  have 
been  taken  out,  and  buried,''  In  Bunabe 
(Mieroneaia)  noble  women  marrv  <-omnion  men 
and  their  children  rise  to  the  chiefdom  whioh 
the  sons  of  chiefs  never  do:  tiiLs  has  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Nair  custom. 

The  two  prineiijal  forms  of  the  S.  E.  iVsian 
head,  the  angular  (square,  lozenge  or  oblong) 
and  the  ovoid,  both  well  distinguished  from 
the  Africo-Indian  shape  of  the  pure  Pa- 
puiiu,  the  ditTeront  shades  of  browu,  yellowish, 
and  browoitili-yellow,  whioh  prevail  to  tlie  west- 
ward of  China,  and  the  coarse  lanky  hair 
which  characterises  the  E.  Asian  races,  are  all 
repeaii?d  in  the  purer  Malayu-PnlyneAian  tribes. 
The  reraarkabltf  0V4>id  forms  characteristic  of  the 
Anamcse  and  many  of  the  insular  tribes,  and 
the  more  delicate  varieties  approaching  to  oval 
arc  iudenlical  with  those  so  ot'^en  found  amongst 
the  Indo-Tibetan  tribes.  The  fpiasi  Iranian, 
character  of  some  of  the  Asianesian  race*  ap- 
pears to  connect  itself  with  a  western  intluenctt 
exerted  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Gangelic  b; 
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before  the  era  of  the  Iranian  raovemont  to  the 
eastward.  The  liarehly  angular  or  predominat- 
ing form  of  the  Mongolian  head  in  not  the  most 
preyalent  Indonesian.  It  ib  chiefly  found 
ftmongst  the  western  Malays.  To  the  S.  E.  the 
finer  ovoid  ver^ng  often  on  the  ovaI»  predomi- 
Date9.  The  ceremonies  attending  the  consecra- 
tioQ  of  a  spot  in  the  house  to  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  relatiTc,  inviting  him  to  come  and 
occupy  it,  searching  for  the  fancied  traces  of 
hia  passage  in  the  ashes  tliat  are  sprinkleil  on 
purpose,  are  the  same  in  India  amongst  the 
Kol  and  in  Indonesia  amongst  some  of  the 
Philippine  and  Timorean  tribes.  The  same 
cxistom  sHghtly  nioUIiieil  prevails  in  Amboyna, 
Bali,  Mangkasar,  &c.  The  marriage  ceremonies 
have  a  frequent  identity,  an  with  the  Himala- 
yan Limbii  and  the  Borneon  Kahayan,  &c. 
The  curious  division  of  the  price  paid  for  a 
wife,  and  t]ie  various  ceremonies  attending  ita 
payment,  have  a  remarkable  resemblance 
amongst  the  Kol  and  probably  many  other 
tribes  in  India,  and  tlie  Baita,  Ltuonian  and 
other  lank-haired  races  of  Indonesia.  No 
sooner  has  the  impatient  bridegroom  paid  one 
h  of  the  customary  exactions,  th;in  he  is  met  by 
another.  The  agreement  in  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions  is  great.  Amongst  tlic  former 
are  the  custom  of  bachelors,  and  the  less  widely 
■pread  one  of  the  girls,  occupying  a  separate 
common  house ;  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
between  persons  of  the  same  clan,  a  very 
archaic  institution,  for  it  pr^vaiU  in  AmoriL'a, 
N.  E.  Asia,  China,  in  India  amongst  the 
Khonda,  &c.,  (and  originally  araougst  tlic 
Arya),  in  Aasiralia,  and  amongst  the  greater 
number  of  the  Tibeto-Anam  tribes  of  Asia- 
nesia  ;  the  holding  of  all  land  and  other  in- 
herited property  by  the  female  children,  and 
the  reception  of  the  husband  into  the  wife's 
clan  (Kocch,  some  of  the  Garo  tribes,  Malays 
of  Menangkabau,  &c. ;)  many  cAistoms  connect- 
ed with  marriage,  the  (Wdilion  of  the  wife,  di- 
vorces, their  consequence,  and  the  congregation 
of  a  whole  vilUgc  in  one  long  house. 

There  is  the  same  hunting  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  heads  amongst  tlie  wilder  tribes  of 
Celebes  as  there  is  with  the  Knki  on  deaths, 
particularly  of  chiefs.  This  has  also  extended 
to  N.  W.  and  S.  Australia.  The  Sabaism  of 
Indonesia  and  Australia  is  a  curious  reflection 
of  that  which  prevailed  in  S.  W.  Asia.  The 
moon  is  the  wife  of  the  sun.  The  TiraoreAn  race, 
like  ilie  Naga,  heap  irony  aud  insult  on  the 
bead,  place  food  before  it,  ask  it  if  it  is  pleased 
with  its  place  of  rest,  *'  if  so,  call  yotir  rela- 
tions and  let  them  eat,  or  will  you  eat  alone  ? 
•at  then,  &c."  The  Timnrian  group  preserves 
tlie  most  interesting  combination  of  African  and 
Indian  character'isticfl  which  Indonesia  affords. 
It  would  aluue  prove  tlio  two  connections  in  the 
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most  decisive  manner.  TTjc 
many  Tibeto-Indianas  well  a« 
The  Turanian  physical  charact 
amongst  the  Kajmahali,  Kbond,  Koll 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gange 
far  as  the  meeting  of  the  Gond 
where  an  Africo-Indian  characterl 
place.  On  the  northern  and  w( 
prevails  throughout  a  great 
Himalayan  basins  of  the  Ganges 
putra,  in  Assam,  and  in  the  wcsb 
of  the  Traus-Indion  higUbutds 
into  the  southern  and  eaateiD  pan 
mapatra  basin.  The  Tibetan  race 
along  tlie  whole  of  the  great  Ttaoa^l 
depression  or  from  the  Hindoo 
borders  of  China.  They  meet 
blend,  physiologically,  UnguisticaUyi 
with  Indian  races  along  the  entire' 
the  Himalaya.  In  the  western  extmi 
latter  prevail  and  the  physiological  If 
gradually  but  irregularly  desccodii  ft 
highest  ranges,  till  it  embraces  the  upp 
table  portions  of  the  Sutlej,  alumna  sal 
Alpine  basins  in  Bisahar  and  Gharvl 
which  it  ascends  again  where  tlie  Tibi 
preesion  is  most  elevated  and  coxmael 
thinly  peopled,  there  being  appara 
Tibetan  mixture  in  Kumaon.  Tbeiaq 
nianism  observable  in  Assam  and  tbt  I 
and  eastern  aides  of  tlie  plain  of  Bci 
considerable  contrast  which  even  iIn 
Bengali  peasantry  atfurd  both  physa 
morally  to  the  Hindustani,  the  fiicS  i 
nian  tribes  being  preserved  un  tfc« 
sides  of  the  common  valley  of  the  Gti 
Hndiinaputra  in  the  Rajmobal  aDdOw 
tains,  a^  well  as  all  along  its  nortliema 
ern  margin,  and  as  far  as  the  upptr 
the  Tapti  to  the  S.  W.  warrant  the  os 
that  similar  tribes  once  occupied  all  tl 
part  of  the  Gangetic  baoin.  The  i 
Indo-Atrican  trib«i  appear  to  have  i 
the  wesiern  part  of  the  Gangetic  hm 
opposite  sides  of  which  still  preserve  n 
of  them  in  the  Ohamang.  I  lorn  and  K 
the  N.  and  the  Bhil  and  oilier  allied  1 
the  S.  a  large  portion  nC  thos*^  of  the  Ni 
and  Tapti,  and  probably  the  up;>er  fan 
the  Godavery  and  Kislma,  na  well  ai 
western  seaboard  from  the  GunganB) 
ward.  Their  N.  W.  boundary  null  bi 
gradually  driven  in  by  the  advaaot 
Aryan  tribes.  Before  the  rise  oi  Uw 
tribes,  tribes  intermediate  between  liM 
Turanian,  probably  occufiictl  the  bi«> 
Indus  and  even  extended  N.  and  V.4 
connect  iliciaHelves  on  the  oae  side  ^ 
ancient  Africo-Scmitic  and  ootbetlfcl 
the  Mid-Asian.  The  Bouthera  ladM 
tribes  were  a  continuation  of  tfacMoTAi 
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antl  other  populous  ones  appear 
vtl  to  llieir  Jari^c  rivor  basins  and  to 
ces  received  from  Kj^pt  and  S.  W, 
civiiuJktion  whit^b  enabled  them  so 
fturpa^  tlieir  northern  neighbours. 
be  gathered  from  the  present  dia- 
'  the  tribes,  tlie  whole  of  India  would 
to  have  beea  phyaiologicaily  divided 
gulAT  Hnc  running  from  the  Al[»ine 
xe  Kali  to  the  upper  bimiu  of  the 
ihencc  S.  E.  alon;;  the  Wiirda  and 
learly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  To 
that  Uae  Turanian  and  Irano-Tuia- 
prevailed  and  to  the  W.  Africo- 
latter  being  much  more  Iranian 
former  and  probably  presenting  a 
ter  in  its  ruder  and  servile  people, 
quasi  Iranian  in  the  higher  of 
d  trilK'S.  The  boundary  has 
Been  much  affecte<!  by  internal  move- 
contests  in  all  tlie  middle  Indian 
induced  by  the  external  pressure  of 
nations,  and  even  in  the  pre-Ar^an 
t  have  nndergone  a  succeaaion  of 
During  that  ])eriod  strong  Ai'rico- 
uences  appear  to  have  extended  over 
on  iif  the  eastern  or  Turanian  region, 
ed  languages  intermediate  between 
Ein  and  Tiboto-Indian  which  was  the 
effected  from  the  two  having  numor- 
terlstia**  in  common.  The  Tihclo- 
uiMSl  tlierefore  have  been  of  great 


HU  race  extendi)  from  New  Guinea 

^^■^h  tiie  I»uisiade  and  Solomon 

PFto  the -new  Hebrides,  (where  it 

rith   some  tribes  of  Malayu-Polyne- 

atill  further  to  the  Fiji  islands  which, 

the  extreme  limit  of  the  race  in  an 

eetioD.     It  is  aingiUar  that  the  Pa- 

improves   as   it   recedes   from   the 

€  Asia  and  advances  into  the  Pacific. 

are  the  aristocracy  of  their  race. 

^apuaiis  only  in  their  phyaical  cha- 

t  theirci  vilizatioo  is  as  advanced  as  that 

hbourt  of  the  Friendly  Islands.    TTie 

they  maintain  with  regard  to  the 

prefer  them  rather  as  friends  than  as 

re  that  the  physical capabihtiesof  the 

i  not  inferior  to  thoee  of  the  Malayu- 

,  ami  ako  that  the  crushing  iofliience 

lave  gained  over  tlie  former  within 

f  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  more  to 

ed  t(i  (Jieir  p':«8essioa  of  more  formid- 

Bucb  as  swords  and  muskets,  and 

ictpUne  although  imperfect  enough, 

oatiirxl  superiority.     New  Caledo- 

by  a  race  in  which  it  is  ditficult 

the  Papuan  o!'  Polyneaiau  ele- 

nt,  several  travcUors  have  also 

t  Uusy  cuuld  discover  traces  of  a 
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negro  race  in  New  Zealand,  which  might  pofr- 
aibly  be  the  case,  for  the  Papuans  of  the  Fiji 
islands  have  been  long  accustomed  to  navigati< 
from  island  to  island  and  tliey  might  have  beea-i 
carried  there  by  a  similar  chain  of  events  to 
that   which  brought  the  Malnyu-Polynesians. 
In  a  south  direction  the  Papuans  have  evidently 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, for  although  the  inlhix  of  another  people 
has  greatly  modified  the  Papuan  character  of  the 
race,  it  exists  or  did  cxi.st  in  its  purest  character 
in  the  island  of  Van  Dieraen's  Land.    The  inei 
tlnguislmblo    hatred  which   ihey  liorc  towar 
the  European  settlers,  rendered  their  presenc 
BO  hateful,  that  the  latter  rose  ea  masse  t 
exterminate  them,  but  these  children  of  nature, 
owing  to  their  superiority  in  bush  tactics,  es- 
caped through  the  cordon  that  had  been  drawn 
around   them  during   the  night.     Diplomacy] 
effected  what  force  was  found  une<iual  to,  an 
the  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  ]>er3uaded  to  si 
render  and  was  deported  to  an  island  in 
Strait.     It  seems  that  a  man  and  two  boya  were 
loft  behind,  for  about  three  years  subsequently, 
two  shepherds,  unarmed,  and  dreading  no  dan- 
ger, were  attacked  and  wounded  by  three  half- 
starved  wretches,  a  man  and  two  boys  who  had 
not  scrcngth  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  who 
were  soon  added   to  the  community  of  Flinde 
island.     They  Iiad  remained  couccaled  in  thel 
thick  brushes  near  Circular  Head  until  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  as  they  thought,  of  gratify- 
ing their  hatred,  against  the  intruders.  Marioa^ 
was    the    second     European    visitor    to    Van 
Diemen*8   Land,  Abel  Tasman  being  the  first. 
He  deMribes  the  Van  Diemen'sLand  natives  aa, 
of  the  common  stature,  of  a  bbck  colour,  an 
all  naked,  both  men  and  women,  and  some 
of  the  latter  had  children  fastened  to  their 
backs  with  ropes  uiade  of  rushes.     All  the  men 
were  armed  with  pointed  sticks  (spears)  and 
with    stones     sharpened    in    the    manner    of 
axe    heads.       They    had,    in    general,   small 
eyes,    and    the    white   duller,    tlian    in   Euro- 
j>eans,  tlie  moutli  very  wide,  the  teeth  white, 
and  flat  noses.     The  hair,  which  resembled  the 
wool  of  caffrees,  was  separat*?d  into  shreds,  and 
powdered  with  red  ochre.     They  were  geuerally 
slender,  tolerably  well  made,  kept  their  ahoul-  ^^ 
ders  back,   and  upon  their  prominent  chestfl^^^^ 
several  had  marks  raised  in  tJie  skin.     Thei^H 
language  appeared  harsh,  the  words  seeming 
to  be  drawn  from  tlic  bottom   of  the    throat. 
The  Papuan  character  of  the  hair,  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  Australians,  is  distinctly 
noticed  by  several  writers,  more  especially  by 
Captain  Bligh  and  by  Captain  Cook's  intelligent 
surgeon   and   naturalist  ^Ir.   Anderson.     Tlie 
latter  not  inaptly  compares  it  with  the  tuft-like 
hair  of  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  to  which 
I  indeed  it  beai-s  a  perfect  resemblance.     Some 
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other  trnrpllprn  have  evidently  suppospTthw 
•mgulnrity  to  have  been  the  reaiiJt  ol'somfl  arti- 
ficial procpAs,  not  being  aware  that  any  race  on 
earth  [>oa*er«e*l  hair  of  90  peculiar  li  nature. 

After  a  long  experience  of  tlic  Australian 
continent  which  included  prolonged  residence 
on  the  north,  wmlh,  eajit,  and  west  coast.-i,  during 
which  Mr.  Earl's  attention  had  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  native  races,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  detect  a  single  tribe  of  pure  Papuans, 
and  the  only  traveller  who  ha*  doncribed 
a  people  whi>  might  be  su{)|>osed  to  be  sucli,  13 
the  celebrated  Danipirr,  who  speaks  of  meeting 
a  people  wJtli  woolly  hair  on  tbe  north-west 
coast.  The  tribe  which  now  inhnbita  that  par- 
ticular spot  reitembleji  the  people  encountered 
by  Dampier  in  everything  but  thiB.  It  seems 
improbable  that  so  groat  a  change  should  have 
occtirred  in  so  comparatively  short  a  period,  but 
it  ia  certainly  not  im]x»aible.  Melville  Inland, 
which  is  separated  from  the  north  coast  of 
Aust-ralia  by  a  strait  only  a  few  miles  wide  is 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  pure  or  nearly  pure 
Papuan  origin,  who  are  looked  ujwn  as  foreign- 
ers by  the  nativfa  of  the  opponite  coast  of 
Australia,  with  whom  they  have  little  commu- 
nication, and  that  little  invariably  hostile.  In 
a  north-west  direction  from  New  Guinea,  the 
Papuan  race  exteudH  through  the  Moluccai*, 
to  the  Philippines,  but  in  thcae  islands 
they  only  appear  in  small  and  scattered 
tribes  occupants  of  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. The  «ma]|  islands  which  extend  from 
New  Guinea  to  Titiior,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Arm  Islands  are  occupied  by  Malaya- 
Polynesians  of  the  mc»it  decided  character,  but 
at  Timor,  especially  near  the  north-east  end,  a 
race  evidently  of  Papuan  origin  again  appears, 
but  never,  as  far  as  Mr.  Earl  had  been  able  to 
a^ertai  n  attor  strict  eni  |uiry,i  n  an  ahsoltitely  pure 
state.  These  tribes  are  murh  oppressed  by  tlie 
Malaya-IVilynesiuns  who  occupy  tlie  table-land 
of  the  interior;  and  the  slaves  which  are  brought 
dowu  to  the  settlements  on  the  coa^t,  and  were 
formerly  exported  to  M:icao  and  other  places, 
were  chielly  of  this  nicG,  which  ]e<]  to  very 
erroneous  impressions  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Timor  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  only  met  them  at  Miicat*,  where 
the  negro  character  naturally  prevails  among 
them.  Some  tribes  on  Uie  great  island  of 
FlorcH  or  Mang'arai  a<vmme  a  more  decided 
Papuan  churacttrr,  and  there  is  said  to  be  also 
a  tribe  0I'  the-ie  people  in  the  neigh bourliood 
of  the  TindK>ro  mountain  on  Sainbawa ;  but 
beyond  thii*  they  disappear,  and  are  not  en- 
countered again  until  wc  meet  them  on  the 
Malayan  [H'tiinsulu  under  the  name  of  iSc* 
mang,  occupying  some  mountain  tracts  in 
the  states  of  Kidali,  Pemh,  and  Kalantan.     The 

•dsux^xm  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are 
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oecupiwj  by  a  people  of  moal  deciM 
character,   who  bear,   indeed,  a  T^rry 
rpjiemblance    to   the  natives  of  Van 
hand.     Hence    thev    clin    be    tni£«d 
ther,    unl&«   the   nu»ii>gv  rerrntlr 
by  Mr.  Norrw,  ihr.   Assistant  A.-crftOuy' 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  between  the 
guage  of  tlie  Coromandel  coast  andnaoeWj 
.\ustralian  dialects,  may  lead   to  the 
ment  of  an  alUnity   between  the 
use  them. 

As  the  Papuans  have  no  rnctinlt, 
traditions  hut  tlnjse  of  a  matt  vagtjn  d< 
the  mystery  which  hangs  over  ifieir  or^'' 
only  be  dissipated  by  analogy  drami  fiw 
circumstances  in  which   we  find  them 
Of  one  ibing  tltere  can  be   00  doubt, 
that  all  the  Negro  tribes  to  the  ea<itwar]rf| 
continent  of  ^Vsia,  belong  to  one  and  iJiti 
race.     This  is   proveil    by   the  alm<Bt 
identity  that  exists  between  all  those 
ever  remote  from  each  other,   which 
had  opportunities  of  deriving  improveoM 
more  civilized  neighbours;  and  whetvdUll 
occnrrcd,    in  New   Guinea   and   the  a1 
islands  of  the  Pacific  for  exampK  t'tfirj* 
characterlntics  are  still  mantu: 
purity.     With  thesolilary  eX'  ■ 
Islands,  every  spot  on  which    tlie  race 
known  to  exist,  can  be  reached  froin 
nentof  Asia  by  passing  from  island  foi 
o\it  being  under  the  necessity  of' 
of  land.  An  inspection  of  n  ch 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  aitii 
render  tliis  point  sutlicjently   pal] 
reader.     This   would  go  to  prove  two' 
tirst,  tliat  if  they  migrHtetl  from  any 
it   must  have  been    from   that   of  Aiiai 
secondly,  tliat  they  must  have  been 
ed  witli  vessels  fit  to  encounter  vo- 
a  few  days'  duration,  in  fact'  they  ' 
to  have  been   in  precisely  th 
as  the  natives  of  Van  Diemcri 
Island  and  the  south-west  part  of  > 
of  the  present  day,  deriving  their  ■ 
ence  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  wl 
who  subsist  solely  on  lli**  •> 
can  provide  themselves  I 
forests  of  the  interior,      i 
where  dclightin  dwelling  on  the< 
not   a  decidedly    maritime 
superior   tribes  of  M:ilaya-P< 
in  occupying  the  table-IantU 
where  their  knowle<Jge   of  agricultmv 
them  to  obtain  an  aliundant  sul 
propensity   to  mignttp   U    m*  utt- 
living  on  the  sea 

tionsas  in  wanderi'  "■*, 

if,  as  was   probably  tlic  c:l.«c  m  ihi* 
they  were  ui^d  by  a  prw«sur«  fltfli 
caused  by  tlie  advance  of  a  aupehcr 


propensity  may 

in  full  torce  at  the  prt-aent  day 

lem  coasts  of  Ausirftlia,  where  the 

te   great  delight   in    wandering  in 
ig  the  margins  of  the  sea,  ftpearine 
id  oiWn  tht)    turtle,  m  they  go,  and 
icco3npli»hing  eight  or    ten  miles  a 
they   wish    to   Tisit   one  of  the 
ofr  the  coast,  ur  to  cross  a   wide 
^  arm  of  the  sea.  half  an  hour  «:uttico3 
b  bark  of  the   curved  stem  of  a  tree 
k'  '.and,  by  tyini^  up  the  two 

I  the  centre  out  witli  sticks. 


same,  on  wnicn  the  interpreter  jumpea  mm  im 
shalluw  water,  and  approached  thera  with  some 
looking  glasses  and  string  of  beads,  which 
were  received  with  loud  lauphter  and  yells. 
They  now  began  dancing  in  the  water,  making 
the  interpreter  join,  and  the  party  was  Boon 
increased  by  other  uativos  from  the  woods,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  presents.  One  of  the 
officers  also  jumfM»d  into  the  water  and  joined 
iti  the  dance,  and  they  soon  became  so 
friendly  as  to  come  close  around  the  boat.'* 
This  state  of  affairs,  however,  did  not  last 
long.     The     natives     were    detected    secretly 


I  a  into  a  boat  sutHciently    commo- '  dragging  thoboattothe  beach,  and  on  being  pre- 


ktiffport  the  family  across  the  piece  of 
I  or,  wiicre  this  material  Ls  not  to  he 
k  raft  of  the  stem!^  of  the  pandanus 
ladc  to  answer  the  same  purptise, 
tie  could  be  more  adapted  for  migra- 
tie  that  cared  not  for  more  shelter 
iy  ftfforded,  carried  all  their  domestic 
heir  backs  without  inconvenience, 
always    tempted   onwards   by    the 


vented  from  doini^  so,  tliey  shot  a  flight  of  arrows 
into  the  boat,  and  wounded  two  of  the  crew,  who 
retaliated  by  a  discharge  of  musketry  which 
killed  or  wounded  three  of  the  natives.  Those 
who  ore  ac<^uainted  with  tiie  character  o(  the 
Papuans  will  see  in  this  the  usual  results  of 
tirst  inter\*iews  with  the  more  uncivilized  tribes, 
but  they  will  scarcely  be  prepared  for  what 
follows.  *'In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  at 
luadoDce  of  tlie  productions  of  nature  j  the  tame  of  high  water,  three  of  the  naturalists 
rotlden  shores  afforded  ?  Wlnit  a  I  went  in  a  boat  weli  armed  to  the  same  spot, 
list  Australia  have  appeared  to  .-iurh    where  they  found  the  trees  fuU  of  natives  of 

both  sexes,  who  spning  from  branch  to  branch, 
with  tlieir  weapons  on  their  backs,  like  mon- 
keys, making  the  same  gestures,  and  screaming 
and  laughing  as  in  the  morning,  and  ao  off«rs 
of  presents  coidd  induce  them  to  come  down 
from  the  trees  to  renew  the  intercourse.  This 
singular  scene  was  also  witnessed  by  those 
on  boiurd  by  means  of  their  telescope." 
Such  ape-like  agility  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  would  be  scarce- 
ly credible,  barl  we  not  so  many  proofs  of  how 
readily  man  adapts  himself  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.  The  immense  man- 
grove jungles  which  line  this  part  of  the  coast 
could  scarcely  be  traversed  except  by  climbing 
irom  branch  to  branch.  A  similar  facility  in 
ascending    trees,    and    moving    among    their 

K  singular  gestures  with   their    bninchc-s,  L^  found  among  the  native.^  of  Melville 
The    Ccramese    interpreter    i>^land  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  who  bear 
em   in  a   language   com[K*('d    *  striking  resemblance  in  many  particulars  to 
e.«»e   and    partly    of  a  dialect    this  New  GninoJi  tribe.     During  the  period  in 

wliirh  this  island  was  occupied  by  a  Bntiah 
gjirrirton,  many  of  the  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  by  spears  thrown  from  the  trees, 
where  the  natives  appeared  to  use  their  wea- 
pons with  OS  great  facility  as  on  terra  firma. 
The  New  Guinea  tribe  above  mentioned  seems 
to  possess  all  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Papuans.  "  Their  stature  is  of  the  middle  size 
and  they  arc  by  no  means  strongly  built.  Their 
skin  is  black,  but  not  very  deep  in  coluur,  and 
with  a  bluish  tinge.  The  li{)S  are  pretty  thick 
and  the  n(«e  somewhat  tlat.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  frizzled,  like  that  of  the  Afri'^an  negroes 
and  pitch  black    in  colour.    The  beard   and 


rith  its  sandy  bogs  teeming  with  fish, 
tn  interior  abountling  in  herds  of 
as  yet  unaware  of  the  danger  which 
ce  erf'  man  phiced  them  in. 

ch  corvette  Triton,  in  the  course  of 
bation  of  the  S.   W.  coast  of  New 
search  of  a  spot  on  which  to  found 
It,  entered  an  inlet  near  Cape  V'alsche 
since  proved  t*»  be  a  strait.    A  party 
iras  seen  n{K>u  the  breach,  apparent- 
Bn   interview,  and  an  armed  boat, 
several  officers,   among  whom  was 
:  Modera,  was  sent  on  shore  to   com- 
itb   tliem.     *'  Wlien    the  boat  had 
within    a    musket   shot's   distance 
the  natives,  who  were  armed  with 
[>ws    and    lances,  commenced  mak- 
er of  singular  gestures  with   their 
The    Ccramese    interpreter 
em   in  a   language   com[K«(>d 
e.4e   and    portly    of  a  dialect 
ft  tribe   which  dwelt   more  to  the 
irhich  was  evidpntly  quite  uninteJli- 
em>  for  they  answered  only   by   loud 
yelia*     We   endeavoured  for  a  long 
fuccess,  to  tndticc  them  to  lay  aside 
but  at  length  one  of  them  was 
do  so,  and  the  others  followed 
on  which  we  also   laid  down   our 
ing   them,   however,  at  hand.     We 
y   approached   each   other,   and  the 
dippiug  his  hand   into   the   water 
e  over  the  crown  of  his  bead  as  a 
This  they  seemed  to  under- 
two  of  tiiem  iaunediateiy  did   the 
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whiflkera  are  allowoil  to  grow,  tlie  firat  is  crisp 
(kort-«rekriil(l>  like  tliat  of  the  heti^."  {Mot Urn, 
pp.  25-30.)  The  native8  of  the  Utanata  river, 
ftboitt  UH)milej»tDthenorthwardofthp  trihpjiwt 
alluded  to,  are  the  6nest  looking  men  of  all  the 
people  of  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The 
river  wliow  banks  they  occupy,  is  the  aouthcm- 
moHt  limit  of  the  adventurous  voyageH  of  the 
[traders  from  Celcl>es.  Those  meji  are  above 
the  middle  size^  and  many  among  them  may  he 
called  large  men.  They  are  atout  and  well 
made.  Their  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  with 
aometime^t  a  blnitth  tinge.  They  have  dark  and 
small  <*ye&y  a.  Hahhy,  drooping  no«e,  the  septum 
of  which  i*  iwuallv  bored  and  an  urnanient  of 
wood,  or  hog*8  tus<k  worn  therein.  The  mouth 
i«  large  and  pmvide*!  with  very  white  teeth, 
which  arc  aomctiracs  filed  U*  piiiitji.  The  lifw 
are  tiilerably  thick.  Their  featiireA  hoar  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  of  the  Africana, 
ft  character  which  they  poasera  in  common  with 
the  tribe  prcvintwly  described,  but  the  expres- 
iion  u  by  no  means  so  hard  and  repulsive  as  is 
Ihe  case  with  the  latter.  Some  of  them  have 
marks  on  tlie  IkxIv,  especially  on  the  arms, 
brea.st  and  belly,  made  by  cutting  the 
rtesli  with  sharp  Rtone*  and  then  burn- 
ing the  wnund,  which  causes  the  Hesh,  when 
the  cicatrix  is  formed,  to  stand  out  in  re- 
lief in  weals  the  thickness  of  the  finger. 

Antlamnng.  Very  full  accounts  of  the 
people  of  the  Andan^ns  are  given  in 
one  of  the  earlier  rohnnefl  of  the  "  Asiatic 
Kesearchei,"  and  aJso  in  Colonel  8ymcs' 
Kmbassy  to  Ava.  Their  Hmbs  are  spare 
and  ill-proportioned,  their  bellies  protuberant, 
the  complexion  black  and  tlie  hair  woolly.  They 
have  also  a  taste,  so  characteristic  of  the  wilder 
Papuans,  for  daubing  their  heads  TNath  red  oclirc. 
They  have  canoes,  but  use  small  rafts  when  they 
wish  to  visit  the  islets.  Both  sexes  go  entirely 
naked,  for  the  pieces  of  fringe  they  wear  about 
them  are  rather  intended  for  ornament  than  as 
a  covering.  Tliey  obtain  fish  by  de«cei:ding  to 
the  shore  at  low  water  and  spcjiring  thngc  that 
are  Icfl  among  the  reefs  by  the  receding  tide  ; 
or  by  catching  them  with  small  hand-nets,  and 
dei«siLing  them  in  long  wicker  baskets  which 
they  carry  slung  fn^m  their  ihouldi-rs.  All 
these  are  characteristics  of  the  wilder  coast 
Papuans,  especially  those  of  Van  Diomen's  Land, 
to  whom  indeed  thu  Andamaners  bear  a  resem- 
blance iK»  striking  as  to  excite  surprise  that  two 
tribes  who  must  have  been  separated  during 
many  ages,  and  who  reside  in  climates  so  differ- 
ent, should  be  disliiignished  by  precisely  the 
Kimc  characteristic).  'ITie  only  point  of  differ- 
»:>n'  f  th.it  can  be  detected,  consists  in  the 
I,  )n   the  part  of  the  Andamaners  of 

tl  ;  he  bow  and  ajrow,  which  wra  either 

!r  kDuwn  to  the  Vau  Diemeai  Land  natives 

iOG  ' 


or  has  ))ertj  neglected  in  f*Ti^r. 
throwing  spear,  which   i»  far  b<i 
the  open  nature  of  tiicir  *^mntrv. 

PneiJU.     The   best   and    fuUot 
the    Fijians   ia    found  in  Lieutenant 
narrative    of   the    United    S! 
Expedition.     An   imniense 
matter    concerning    the   inJ 
Diemen'H     I>and.     tlie    new     Ilebrii 
Caledonia,  in    iact  of  aII  tlie 
Pacific  with   the  exception  of  ihr 
.Samoas,  is  contained  in  Cook*a 
quite  a  text  Xntok  for  the  ethni 
Details  respecting  thenorth  coast* 
are  contained  inDuperrv  ;ind 
Toy  ages;  and  Captain  I 
veyiogship  '*  Fly,"  giv. , 
natives  of  Torres  Strait  and  oi'  the; 
New  Guinea.  A  recent  work  hv  a  Fi 
man,  M.  MalJet,  gives  many  details 
tlie  negritoa  of  the  Philippines,  thr 
Flores  or  Snmbawa.  have  been  notic 
Kusscll  Wallace.     l*he  Semang  nf 
Peninsula  have  been  shortly  describrd  I 
Crawford  and  Marsden.  and  their  ac( 
been  sutficicnt  to  decide,   at  all  ei 
negro  character. 

MacOiilivray  saya  he  found  it 
state  the  peculiarities  of  one  of  the  Plij 
(including  the  inhabitants  of  the 
for  even  the  features  exhibit  nearli 
differences  as  exist  among  a  mi 
collection  of  individuals  of  any  En 
They  appeared  to  him  to  he  r«K>l^ 
ral  indistinct  type«,  with  intermediaiej^ 
thus  occasionally  we  met  with  sLmngI 
ne.gro  characterUtics,  but  still  more 
with  the  Jewish  cast  of  features,  while 
and  tlien  a  face  presented  itself  whicb  i 
him  as  being  perfectly  ^talayan.  Id  fi 
the  head  is  nan-ow  in  front,  and  wid«  lod 
high  behind,  the  face  broad  from  thegrwl 
jection  and  height  of  the  cheek  bono  a 
pression  at  the  temples:  th«  ohin  otfff 
front,  slightly  receding,  with  promineai  s 
to  the  jaw  ;  the  no^  more  or  leas  flatlcM 
widened  at  the  wings,  with  dilatexl  onrti 
brood,  slightly  arched  and  gradually  m 
bridge,  pulled  down  at  Uie  tip  by 
the  no8e-«tick ;  and  the  mouth 
with  thickened  hps,  and  ii 
top  as  if  ground  down.  Alt 
the  head  is  almost  in^'oriably 
cropped  close,  or  shaved,  frirxlcd  oat: 
instances  were  met  with  in  which 
woolly  tendency,  but  was  either  in 
or  lung  and  solY  without  conveying 
feeling  to  the  touch.  In  colour  too 
aJ  though  usually  black,  and  when 
reddish  at  the  tipi  ;  yet  some 
■exes  wete    obferved    haviog  it 
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hi  red  colour,  artificially  pro- 
knowTi  to  be  eflVcteU  by  mearu 
wat4rr  by  the  inhahitunu  of  tlit* 
cuiut  of  New  Guinea.  The  beard 
he.  when  present,  which  ia  seldom 
alwrays  scanty,  and  there  is  very 
buirupon  ibe  body.  The  colour 
e»  from  a  light  tu  a  dark  cop[)cr- 
iht  former  being  the  prevaiUng  hue  ; 
of  a  ligJit  yellowish-brown  hue  are 
et  with,  but  this  colour  of  the  skin 
accompanied  by  distinctive  leaturea. 
rage  stnture  of  theflc  Papuans  ia  only 
ve  feet  four  iuch<a.  Although  well 
fend  far  surpassing  British  :iailora  in 
4hey  were  infwar  in  muscular  fxiwer. 
rengtli  wat*  tested  by  lucaus  uf  a  dee[>- 
I  weighing  twenty-two  pounds  which 
^e  natives  could  hold  out  at  arms 
llthniigh  moat  of  the  Aailui^  who  tried 
ienced  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  the 
br  a  few  aeoonds.  Cowries  are  struug 
e  lugs>  arms,  and  neck.  Human  jaw- 
fre^uently  worn  as  bracelets  in  the 


t  island,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
ited  by  Papuans.  Their  houses,  built 
I,  are  placed  entirely  in  the  water, 
low  water  only  is  the  beach  partiaJly 
td.  This  beach  consists  of  mud,  in 
nangrores  grow  luxuriantly  and  com- 
Dbstruct  a  landing.  The  gardens,  from 
are  situated  on  tlie  surrounding 
-principalty  ou  an  island  with  a  high 
ng  oppcK^ite  to  the  kampong.  The 
itia  wear  tlieir  Imir  iu  tufls.  Their 
good  natured,  faces  regular,  eyes 
hick,  the  mouth  brood  with  beau- 
lar  teeth,  and  the  fureliead  high  but 
Many  have  thin  lips  and  finely  curved 
iiicli  give  them  a  mure  Kuropeau  phy- 
y,  Tiie  men  are  generally  hantlsotue 
Honned,  stout,  without  being  too  thick. 
md  muscular ;  the  worneti  very  gomi- 
;  and  some  children  with  very  regular 
I  and  long  pendant  curling  hair. 
Arroe  or  Ami  Itlanda,  extend  from 
f  to  Int.  5°  52'  8.  and  iu  long.  133°  50' 
k  for  upwanU  oi'  UH)  miles  N.  and 
b«tween  ibrty  and  fifty  miles  in 
I  and  lie  between  the  Timor  Laut  group 
8.  W,  coast  of  New  Guinea.  They 
glu»ely  packed  group,  distant  about 
pies  from  the  south-west  coiutt  of  New 
Od  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  group 
Dd  banks  of  sand  and  mud,  stretch- 
out to  sea,  which  arc  only  covered 
a  few  feet  at  low  tides.  Inland 
water  swamps  with  thick  impe- 
ls in  other  places.  Their  produce 
oiothei-of-pearl,  tortuise-eliell,  birds 
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of  paradise  and  trepang.  The  timber  of  the 
islands  is  much  praised.  The  Arru  islanders 
have  much  intercourse  with  strangers.  They 
purchase  from  tlie  Bugis  tlxc  Papuan  slaves 
brought  from  New  Guinea,  who  are  then  em- 
ployed iu  diviikg  for  pearls  and  iu  the  beche  de 
mer  fishery.  The  Arru  islaudcrs  are  impover- 
ished by  their  exccaaive  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  imported  from  Java  and  Macassar.  In 
persunal  appearance  tlie  people  are  between 
the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  Negro.  They  are 
not  many  degrees  further  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  the  natives  of  the  north  coast  of 
Australia  to  whom  many  of  them  bear  consi- 
derable personal  resemblance.  Some  of  the 
Arru  men  profess  Christianity  and  some  are 
mahomedaua.  In  stature  tliey  surpass  the  civi- 
lized natives  of  Celebes.  The  dress  of  the  niea 
is  a  piece  of  matting  or  clotlt  girded  round  the 
loins  and  drawn  tight  between  the  thighs,  and 
a  salendau  or  shawl.  No  fillet  is  worn  round 
the  head.  The  hair  is  woolly  and  frizzled  oui 
like  that  of  the  Papuan.  The  men  arc  of  a 
jealous  disf:»osition  and  easily  roused  to  auger 
by  abuse  of  their  women  or  ancestors,  other- 
wise they  are  mild  of  charater.  The  women 
wear  a  mat  iu  front  and  one  behind.  When  a 
person  of  consequence  dies,  these  are  stripped 
off  and  they  rusli  into  the  sea  where  tlicy  dis- 
jwrt  for  some  time.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Arru  Islands,  many  years  ago, 
by  the  Dutch  of  Amboyua  and  nearly  all  tlie 
principal  people  profess  this  creed.  The  Arru 
people  uruament  their  houses  with  brazen  trays, 
called  dulam  or  tulum,  and  elephants  teetli,  which 
are  broken  up  when  the  owner  dies.  Tripang 
is  abundant  near  the  islands,  in  nearly  all  the 
varieties,  but  is  indifferently  cured.  Neither 
the  Kci  or  Arru  islanders  ever  abscond  to  avoid 
|>aying  their  debts.  The  Arru  ishinders  bear 
a  >itrong  personal  resemblance  to  the  aborigineif 
ol'  Port  KasingUju  ;  indeed,  on  several  occaaious 
in  wliich  natives  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  late  settlement  visited  the  isUiiids  in  £un>- 
pean  vessels,  they  were  considered  by  the 
Arruans  as  belonging  to  some  remote  part 
of  tlieir  own  group.  But  the  Arruans  also 
|»ttse4!4  so  many  characteristics  i  u  common 
with  the  Outaoata  of  the  opposite  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  that  it  would  be  nece^Mary  to  include 
them  in  a  general  account  of  tiic  Papuana. 
One  of  their  most  singular  peculiarities 
consists  in  the  value  which  they  attach  to 
elephants  tusks,  brass  gongs,  and  huge  porce- 
lain dishes.  An  odd  custom,  and  one  that 
is  probably  uniijue  in  the  world,  consists  in 
the  destruction  of  a  man's  goods  on  his  death, 
instead  of  a  distribution  of  them  among  his 
surviving  relations.  All  the  chattels  which  be 
has  collected  during  his  life,  including  tuski, 
gongs  and  precious  China  dishe*,  are  broken 
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and  till 


and  In  the  rilkf 


whicb 


faare  cjctei 


\n  pieces  anu  Lurown  awav  :  ana  in  me  rmages 
may  be  seen  heapa  oi  these  tra^menta  of  pro- 
perty which  custom  or  some  singular  supersti- 
tion has  deterred  the  Uvingl'rom  appropriating. 

The  natives  of  Arm  arc  Papuans,  with  black 
or  sooty  brown  skins,  wooUy  or  frizzly  hair,  thick 
ridged  prominent  nuses.and  ratherslendorlimljs  ; 

oat  of  them  wear  nothing  hut  a  waist  clotli. 

puan  boys  fiing  cheerily  as  they  walk  along 
talk  aloud  to  themselves,  which  is  quite  a 
egro  peculiarity.  They  have  as  ftwd  raw  sago 
and  vegetables,  fish  and  inolhiscs,  and  tobacco, 
betel  and  arrack  are  their  luxuries.  Their  houses 
are  rude  sheds.  There  are  some  mixed  races 
aniLingst  them.  The  Papuan  talks,  laughs,  and 
ahouis  without  intermission.  The  women  have 
only  a  mat  of  plaited  strijjs  of  palm  trees  worn 
tight  round  the  body  and  reaching  from  the 
hips  to  the  knee.  Their  frizzly  hair  is  tied  in 
a  bunch  al  the  back  of  the  head.  They  delight 
in  combing  it  or  forking  it,  using  a  large  wooden 
fork  with  four  diverging  prongs,  to  separate  and 
arrange  the  long  tangled  frizzly  ma^s.  They 
and  the  men  wear  earrings,  necklaces,  of  silver, 
brass,  and  jihell.  The  Arru  Papuans  told  Mr. 
Walhice  that  some  of  their  tribes  kill  the  old 
men  and  women  when  they  no  longer  can  work, 
but  he  «aw  many  old  folk.  Their  hair  is  usually 
black  and  strongly  curled.  Like  the  African 
Somali,  ihey  wash  it  with  wood-.iahes  or  lime 
water,  which  impart  to  it  a  lightish  colour  and 
cause  it  to  appear  rough,  both  these  peculia- 
rities being  considered  very  tasteful  by  the  Al- 
focrs  as  well  as  by  the  Papuans.  The  Amians 
are  taller  and  more  muftcular  than  the  Malays 
and  Bughis  of  Cclebea,  but  are  inferior  in  pro- 
portions, if  not  in  stature,  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  Europeans.  The  asunl  height  of  the  men  w 
from  five  feet  four  inches,  to  five  feet  eight 
inches,  and  there  is  a  great  inclination  to  slim- 
new  about  the  lower  extremities  among  the 
taller  men,  some  of  whom  attain  the  height  of 
six  feet.  The  Arafura  of  Vorkuy  (one  of  the 
southern  Arru)  p*»SG«  no  religion  whatever. 
Of  the  immortality  of  the-  soul  tliey  have  not  the 
Icaflt  conception.  To  all  on[[uiric-8  on  thbt  sub- 
ject they  answered,  "  No  Arnfuru  has  ever  re- 
turned to  UA  after  death,  thereliire  we  knnw 
nothing  of  a  future  state,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  heiird  of  it.  Their  idea  was  Mati 
Mati-sudah,  when  you  arc  dead  there  is  an  end 
of  you.  Neitlier  have  ihcy  any  notion  of  the 
cre-ttion  of  the  wurld.  They  only  answer, 
"  None  of  us  are  aware  of  this,  we  have  never 
heard  anything  about  it,  and  therefore  do  not 
know  who  \i^3  done  it  all."  The  ports  frequent- 
ed by  the  foreign  trading  veMol*  nre  all  in  the 
north-wesf'?rn  p:irt  of  the  gruup,  where  the 
[  ''a  mixed  race,  the  natur.al 

r«  a  the  west  having  married  ;  Guinea.       iUlhough    th«    ii 

rattJcti  Ariiung  Uiisu  dtiring  ao  intcrcourae  i  iVrru    ialanda  are   rrprawmcd 
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icu  appears  to 

centuries. 

The    Baju    or    Baju    I^ut, 
8ca    Baju,    are   a    marituue 
Arru  islands,  who  venture  fiir  to 
of  the  Baju  remain   Uiroughoat  tb« 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Macasari  oaj 
end  of  Celebes,  where  they  are  foui 
ful  in  carrying  des]»atchea.     Tli^y 
employed  by  Uie  Chinese  in  fishing 
or  sea-fllug,  and  according  to  the 
riahly   adopted  by  tlic  latter  in 
witli  the  natives,  are  generally  involi 
from  which  extrication  is  nearly  bo| 
demand  against  each  boat  or 
averages  about  four  hundred  guildt 
3ve  pounds  sterling),  and,  exi 
may  appear,  no  in.stance  is  oo 
ever  having  absconded  to  avoid  the 
their  debts. 

ForX'oy,  is  an  island  lyingexpoted' 
at    tlie   south-eastern   extremity    of 
group,  and  is  of  great  imjjortaace 
fishery.     At  a  distance  of  eight  mj 
ea^'ttward,   lie    several    small 

which  and  Vorkay  the  trcpang     

ed.     At  low  water,  hundreds  of  men,^ 
wives  and  children,  may  be  ?cen 
Vorkay   towards  these  isles   (the 
only  two  or  three  feel  deep,)  cairvii 
at  their  backs,  and  having  in 
stick. 

Boy   is  an  island  of  the  eastern 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of 
brown  race. 

Ceram    Lattt^    a   clustn*     of 
oflf  the  south-eastern  extremiiy   of 
island  of  .Serun,  ur  Ceraoi   in   lat. 
and    i;W**     K.      They    prodnc« 
mother-of  pearl-shell,  beoh^  de  merV 
namon,  wild  nutmegs,  and  birtit 
Ceram    Laut,  is   the   nia«t    wi»terit 
largesit  of  the  range  of  sniaU  iaL 
lend  15  to  18  mile*  E.  and  W. 
means  Ceram  lying  lo  sea-ward 
low.     CeriimLaat,  is  tht*  great; 
the  Bugis  carry  the  Papuan  shii 
steal   frum    New   Guinea.     Ceram 
Goram  arc  seMom  visited  by  Kumi 
natives  of  the    C^^raui    Lain 
chiefly   to   the   northern   coast  of 
the    island  of  New   Guinea,   fnim 
are  distant  only  about  a  days  sail, 
the  variouij  articles  of  produce  wn 
lioned — that  part  of  this  vaat 
ed,   by  the   Bugia,    Paj 
o'pearl-ahells   are,   however, 
Bugis  ihemselvRS  in  greater  qi 
Arru  islands    from    Gilolo. 


bv 


t/tLe  lame  race  as  the  Papuans,  they  J  pie  trade  in  trepang,  medicinal  Mussoi  bark, 
mach   more   unrestricted  intercourse    wild  nutm^s  and  lurtoifo-^hcU,  which  ihev  sell 

inhabitanti,  who  trade  freely  with  them  |  to  tiie  Bugt  traders  at  Cerani  Laut  and  Aru. 

fluit  them  to  settle.  Motlier-o'pearl-  Xew  Guitiea^  ^c. — The  whole  of  the  great 
ibtained   here  in  ^Teat  fjuantitica,  and    island  of  New  Guinea,  the  Ke  and  Arn  islands, 

ihcUsand  trepang  or  becbede  mcr,  are    with  MysoI.Salwatty,  and  Waigiou,are  inhabited 

Ured.  The  Arru  people  employ  their  almiwtexcluaively  by  the  typical Pnpunn, and  the 
ves  in  diving  for  tho  mother-o'pearl-   »ame  Papuan  race  extends  over  the  Islands  eaat 

d   in  fishinic  for  beche  de  nier.     The    of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  the  Fiji  islands.    The 

people  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  are  in  some 


the  Ceram  i<*Iea  appear  to  have  thera- 
Xle  or  no  communication  with  the  Arru 

Mr.  Bikniore  sa^^s  that  at  Ceram  the 
of    ))ead'h noting  prevaiU  amongst  the 


I  ft  name  applied  to  the  Papuans^  is 
Ifora,  Aiafora,  Arafura  and  Halafora, 
rdiog  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  it  is  from  the 
1  and  fora. 
effing  group  consist  of  1 7  islands. 
laLitants  resemble  those  of  the  S.  coast 
I,  and  are  not  of  the  Papuan  or  negro 
ly  are  great  traders  and  constantly 
Guinea,  and  purohaac  birds  of  para- 
crows,  pigeons,  megupodiids  and 
roods. 

i  the  large  island  of  Florcs,  the  fifUi  in 
t  from  Java,  due  south  of  Celebes,  and 
o  formation,  affords  the  t^rst  example  of 
meo  •eemiogly  intermediate  between 
J  and  Papuan,  or  Negro,  but  purtok- 
of  the  physicaJ  form  of  the  former 
he  l&tter.  The  complexion  is  a  good 
ler  than  that  of  the  Malay,  the  nose 
le  mouth  wider,  and  the  lips  thicker, 
r  is  not  lank  as  in  the  Malay ;  but 
wrjthont  frizzling  as  in  the  Papuan. 
is  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  Malay, 
rt  and  squab.  According  to  the 
xoade  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  by  Bugi 
ves  settters  in  the  inland,  Florcs 
six  diflbrent  nations,  speaking 
different  languages ;  the  Ende,  the 
ihe  Kio,  the  Roka,  the  Konga,  and 
g,  names  derived  irom  the  principal 
their  residence. 

a  group  of  three  islands  in  the  East 
S.  E.  of  Goram  is  a  high  group 
of  raised  coral  reefs  300  or  400  feet, 
Icano  on  the  ishind  of  Teor  which 
in  1659.     In  the  Gorom  group,  at 
t  of  Ceram,  a  slight  infusion  of 
mixture  of  Malay  and  Bugi  has 
looking  people.     The  Goram 
oUr  traders,  every  year  they  visit 
iber,  Ke  and  Aru  islands,  the  whole 
of  New  Guinea,  from  Oetanata  to 
and  the  islands  of  Waigiouaud  Mysol. 
extend  their  voyages  to  Tidore,  Ter- 
dft  and  Amboyna.     Their  prahus  are 
the  Ee  isUnders,  who  annually  turn 
of  neat  boats.    The  Goram  peo- 
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places  mixed  with  the  browner  races  of  the 
Moluccas.  In  the  typical  Papuan,  the  colour 
of  the  body  somewhat  varies  ;  generally  it  is  a 
deep  sooty  brown  or  black,  somewhat  approach- 
ing, but  never  quite  equalling,  the  jet-black  of 
Borne  negro  ntceii,  but  it  is  occasionally  a  dusky 
brown.  The  hair  is  hiu^h,  dry  and  frizzly, 
growing  in  little  tufts  or  curls,  which  in  youth 
are  very  short  and  compact,  but  afterwards 
grow  out  to  a  considerable  length  funning  the 
compact  frizzled  mop,  which  is  the  Papuan's 
pride  and  glory.  The  face  has  a  beard  of  the 
same  frizzly  hair,  and  iho  arms,  legs  and  brcaat 
are  also  more  or  less  clothed  with  hair  of  a 
similar  kind.  In  statiue,  the  Papuan  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Malay,  and  the  equal  or  superior  of 
the  average  Eiu-opeun.  The  legs  are  long  and 
thin,  and  the  hands  and  feet  larger  than  those 
of  tlie  Malay.  The  face  is  somewhat  elongated, 
the  forehead  flattish,  tlje  brows  very  prominent, 
the  nose  is  large,  rather  arched  and  high,  the 
base  thick,  tlie  nostrils  broad  with  tlie  aperture 
liidden,  owing  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  being 
elongated.  The  mouth  is  large,  the  lips  thick 
and  protuberant.  lie  is  impulsive  and  demon- 
strative in  speech  and  action,  his  emotions  and 
passions  express  themselves  in  shouts  and 
laughter,  in  yells  and  frantic  leapinga.  Women 
and  children  take  their  share  in  every  discus- 
sion. Tlie  Papuan  has  much  vital  energy  ?  In 
the  Moluccas,  Pnjiuan  slaves  are  often  pro- 
moted to  places  of  considerable  trust.  He  de- 
corates his  cauoe,  his  house,  his  domestic  uten- 
sils with  elaborate  carving.  They  are  often 
violent  and  cruel  towards  their  children.  The 
Papuan  is  black-skinned,  frizzly-haired,  beard- 
ed and  hairy-bodied,  long-fiiced,  has  a  large 
and  prominent  nose,  and  projecting  eyebrows, 
Is  bold,  impetuous,  exciteable  and  noisy,  joyoua, 
laughter-loving  and  displays  his  emotions.  If 
the  tide  of  European  civilization  turn  towards 
New  Guinea,  tJie  Papuan  like  the  true  Poly- 
nesian of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  Pacific  will 
no  doubt  become  extinct.  A  warlike  and 
energetic  people  who  will  not  submit  to  national 
dependence  or  to  domestic  servitude  must  dis- 
appear before  the  white  man.  The  Papuan  race 
is  found  in  all  the  islands  as  far  eaat  as  the  Fiji. 
Mysol  and  Waigiouare  Papuan,  mixed,  partly. 
I  Dory, — The  Papuans  of  Dory  worship,  or  rather 
'  consult,  au  idol  called  "  Karwar,"  a  fi^;ureTO,dA^ 
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1^  carved  in  wood  aad  lioldiag  a  shield.  Every 
house  is  provided  with  the  idol,  which  ia  uaunUy 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  is  exreedingly  dia- 
pruportioucd.  the  head  being  imusiuLlly  hjiru'e, 
the  Dose  long  oiid  sharp  at  the  point,  and  the 
moutli  wide  and  well  provided  with  teeth.  The 
natiTe.i  have  also  a  number  of  *'  FetiHhes," 
generally  carved  figures  of  reptiles,  which  are 
suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
the  post^  are  alao  ornamented  widi  similar 
figures  cut  into  the  wood. 

Within  the  geographical  limtta  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  Papuans  only  appear  as 
inhahitautfi  of  the  sea  coast  in  New  Guinea 
and  the  i.slands  immediately  adjacent.  In 
other  parts  of  this  region  they  are  found 
only  among  the  mountain  fastnesses,  main- 
taining an  unequal  struggle  with  the  brown 
ratfes  by  whom  they  arc  surrounded.  In 
some  of  the  Spice  islands,  tlie  ^roup  nearest 
to  New  Guinea,  their  eitirpatiun  is  matter  of 
history,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  ("  His- 
tory Ind.  Archipelago,"  vol.  i,  p.  18.)  In  Ce- 
ram  and  Gilolo  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the 
race  still  exist ;  but  they  hold  little  or  no  inter- 
course with  theix  more  civilized  noighbours, 
flying  into  tlic  thickets  which  alTord  tliem  shel- 
ter and  concealment  on  the  first  appearance  of 
a  stranger,  experience  having  taught  them  that 
death  or  captivity  will  be  their  fete  if  thoy  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  natural  enemies.  The 
characteristics  of  the  mountain  Papuans  must 
therefore  he  sought  in  those  islands  where  their 
numerical  strength  permits  them  to  lead  a  Ufo 
more  fitted  for  human  beingn  tlian  that  of  their 
himted  brethren.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
these  poor  creatures  disappear  bufore  civiliza^ 
tion.  Their  chief  destroyers  arc  the  wild  and 
warlike  hunting  tribes  oC  the  brown  race ;  and, 
excepting  the  case  of  the  Moluccas,  wherever 
European  civilization  has  been  introduced,  the 
Papuans  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  Philippines,  for  example,  their  number 
in  the  year  1842  amounted  to  25,000  souls. 
(Mallat,  "  Lg*  Philippines,"  &c.,  vol.  i,  p.  97, 
Paris,  1S46.) 

Mys6l. — The  large  island  of  Myaol  or 
M^esual,  which  lies  nearly  midway  between  the 
aorth-westem  extreme  of  New  Guinea  and 
Cenim,  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  exclusive- 
ly by  Papuans  when  tliis  region  was  first  visits 
ed  by  Europeans,  and  they  still  form  the  bulk 
of  the  inland  population,  but  the  villages  of 
the  coast  are  occupied  by  a  mixed  race,  in 
which  the  Papuan  element,  however,  prevails. 
The  lAlands  of  Coram,  Ceram-Laut,  Bo,  Poppo, 
Geby.  Fatani,  Hock,  and  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Gilolo,  are  also  occupied  by  people 
of  the  mixed  race,  who  are  remarkable  for 
'their  maritime  activity,  and  for  their  frieadly 
duiposilioQ  towards  European  atraugera. 
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Philippines, — The  wooUy- 
more  numerous  in  the  Pt 
in  any  other  group  of  thir  It 
pulugu,  with  the  exceptioa  uf  N< 
M.  Mullet,  as  already  stated, 
amount  uf  the  **  Negrito  *  joj 
as  25,000.  This  can  only  be 
approximative,  still  it  ia  probably 
the  true  anumnt.  The  racr, 
scarcely  he  leas  numerous  now  than 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  more  tlian  ciui 
turies  ago.  Indeed,  their  distribatH 
the  islands  of  the  group  seems  Xa^ 
much  the  same  then  as  at 
day ;'  for  the  island  on  whioh 
first  seen  was  named  by 
dos  NegToe,"  to  dLttinguish  itfrniutht| 
island  of  Zebu,  where  his  ship*  rei&li 
some  mouths.  Negros  still  coniaios  a 
lation  of  Papuans^  while  Zebu  is  all 
from  them,  and  no  record  exista  of 
ing  ever  been  found  there. 
Leyte  are  similarly  situated  with 
Mindanao  and  Mindoro  ooatain  sei 
of  Negritos,  and  they  form  the  d 
tion  of  the  less  acoeasible  parts  in 
ranges  of  Luzou.  the  largest  island 
lippine  group.  The  accounts  d  the 
given  by  the  early  Spanish  narigai 
apply  to  their  present  condition. 
cribed  as  being  smaller,  more  slightly' 
less  dark  in  colour  than  the  nc^^OGa, 
and  as  having  features  h 
negro  characteristics,  but  aa 
hair.  The  entire  population  of  the* 
Archipelago,  is  estimated  at  4,0(J0,< 
3j  millions  are  christians.  The 
are  in  general  superstitious,  credi 
gaming,  and  particularly  addict 
fighting.  The  Negriit:t3  are  aaid 
original  inhabitanta  of  the  islands 
before  the  invading  Indians.  T'hi 
this  .\rch]pela;^o  is  300  leagues 
south,  and  ISO  leag-uos  from 
It  ia  made  up  of  counilcM 
cd  by  a  mountain  range,  and 
tilized  *by  the  overflow  of 
Thbt  Archipelago  received  iti 
Philip  the  Second  of  S|>aiii,  in  wj 
were  finally  conquered,  paoifi<  " 
The  Negritod  of  the  Philipj 
theists,  but  without  temple  or 
believe  in  omens,  invoke  Cami 
moon  and  stars,  and  adore  the 
Btorm.  They  have  aUo  a  woi 
tors,  a  god  of  the  harvest,  of  the 
and  himter ;  and  a  remnant  of  fe( 
grotesque  native  devil,  Ilooo  is  dm 
languages  spoken  in  the  iaUad  of  LiM 
the  Philipp'mea  are  many  MpaisM 
tribes,   speaking   distinct 
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«»oli  otlier.  The  principal  tongiies  of  |  tribe  caUed  Rakka  who  are  reported  to  be 
Are  Uie  Tagula,  ilie  Pani[>an,£^,  the  |  caambala,  occuBtomed  to  cat  their  enemiefl 
in,   and   the  l!oco,  spoken  at  present  i  and  their  owti  relatives  who  die. 


iU'.m  of  2.:i50.'>00  petiple,  while  the 
wide  ciirrencj^umong  the  southern 
le  grtmp.  IjCj^te,  Zc-hu,  Negros,  and 
cunUining    1 ,2t^0.000    people.       Mr. 
sajs  that  it  does  not  appear  from  a 
of  the    phonetic    character    and 
itic:>  re  of  the  Tagala,  with  those 

IV  T!  ■  ^e  thill  there  ia  any  ground 

be  one  and  the  same  lan- 
5  sjirung  from  a  common 
sod  aalj  diversified  by  the  efTects  of 
~  distance  and  that  an  examination  of 
Dictionary  gives  different  results. 

or  B^tglas  island^  extends  from  lat.  9*^ 
0®  50'.  Of  the  central  group  of  the 
1,5  of  Panag,  Negroa,  Samar, 
1,  anilZchu,  the  two  former 
ULiiuls  m  which  Xegruo  tribes  exist 
It  day.  and  even  as  regards  Panag, 
he  considered  doubtful,  Negros, 
ttains  a  cuosiderable  Nej^rltu  popu- 
\t  of  the  mounu-iin  range,  which 
ighout  the  length  of  tlie  island,  a 


ri'mor  island,  lat.  10^23'  S.  to  kt.  8*  21'  S., 
and  long.  1 27°  15'  E.  to  long.  1 23*'  30'  E.  is  about 
249  miles  long  and  60  broad,  and  is  formed  of 
high  undulating  mountains  in  the  interior, 
though  near  the  sea,  it  is  of  moderate  elevation. 
The  Portuguese  settlement  of  Dieli  or  Diely,  la 
in  lat.  S''  34'  S.  and  long.  125°  40'  E..  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island.  Timor  is  occupied 
by  tribes  much  nearer  to  the  true  Papuan  than 
those  of  the  Moluccas.  The  Timorese  are  dusky 
bwwn  or  blackish,  with  bushy  frizzled  hair,  and 
the  long  Papuan  noae.  They  are  of  medium 
height  and  of  rather  slender  figures.  They 
are  said  to  be  great  thieves;  the  tribes  are 
constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  but  they  are 
not  very  courageous  or  blood-thirsty.  They 
reverence  the  custom  of  "  tabu"  which  they  caU 
"  pomali,"  and  a  palm  across  a  door  indicates 
that  the  cereniouy  has  been  performed.  In 
their  excitable  disposition,  loud  voices  and  fear- 
less demeanours,  the  Timorese  closely  resemble 
the  Papuan  people  of  New  Guinea.  In  the 
islands  west  of  Timor,  as  far  asFlores  and  San- 
ofone  hundred  and  twenty  milea.being  I  dalwofxl  island,  a  very  similar  race  is  found, 
-^Iv  occupied  by  scattered  tribes,    which  also  extends   eastward   to  Timor-Laut, 

where  the  true  Papuan  race  begins  to  appear. 
Timor  seems  to  form  tlic  north-east  end  of  the 
great  range  of  volcanic  islands,  which  extends 
north-east  and  south-west  from  Timor  to 
Sumatra.  It  has  only  one  active  volcano, 
Timor  Peak,  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
which  was  blown  up  during  an  eruption  in 
1638,  and  has  since  been  quiescent.  Coupang 
in  the  west  end  of  the  island  is  the  chief  Dutch 
town,  and  DoUii,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions. There  is  nothing  tliat  could  be  called  a 
forest,  and  the  whole  coimtry  has  a  parched  and 
dry  appearance.  There  are  Malays  and  Chi- 
ne^;, but  the  native  Timorese  preponderate  and 
have  notliing  in  common  with  the  Malays,  but 
are  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  true  Papuans 
of  the  Aru  islands  and  New  Guinea.  Tliey  are 
of  the  Papuan  type,  tall,  have  pronounced  fea- 
tures, large,  somewhat  acquilino.  nose^  and 
frizzly  hair.  The  women  talk  to  each  other  and 
to  the  men  with  loud  voices  and  with  a  self- 
asserting,  quite  different  from  Alalay  women. 
The  mountaineers  of  Timor  are  a  people  oi  Pa- 
puan type,  have  rather  slender  iiirms,  bushy 
frizzled  hair,  and' the  skin  of  a  dusky  brown 
colour.  They  have  long  somewhat  acquiline 
nose,  with  the  overhanging  apex,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Papuan,  and  so  absolutely 
unknown  among  races  of  Malayan  origin.  On  the 
coast,  tl\ere  has  been  an  admixture  of  Malay, 
perhtt|)fl  of  hiridoo.  as  well  as  of  Portuguese,  and 
On    tbe  south   coast   of  Flores  is  a  i  the  coast  occupants  have  wavy,  not  frixzled  btir, 
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iiiantH  of  Papuan  tribes  may  yet 

lia  or  Sandalwood  Island.  Bum, 

la  Island*,  and  the  small  eastern  penin- 

C*'lebe:fl,    which    terminates   at    Cape 

,     Sumha    is    a    mountainous   island, 

'    itviles  in   circumference,   lying 

of    Flores,     from    the     coast 

•.ik    it    i«    distinctly   visible    in    clear 

Th*"  inhabitants  of  Savu  possess  a  set- 

.■    snuth-wost  ettrorae  of   the 

■n?i  traders  of  Ende  have  two 

. ;  on  the  north  eixist  which 

'1  by  small  European  ves- 

.    ibtaining  ln.»rse5  ;  but  the 

.   ;Lil   dwell  in   the  uplands, 

»ey  cultivate  maize,  yams  and  other 

'Similar  to  tiiat  grown  on  Timor,  and 

to  use  tlie  plough,  which   w   unknown 

icr  ifland  to  tlie  eaptero  of  Sumbawa. 

ts  calKvl  also  Endie  or  Mangerye,  and 

in*  island  of  the  Archiptda^,  201 

firom  £.  to  W.  and  from  42  to  45  miles 

It  b  iO  named  from   the  Portuguese 

,'  A  flower,  but  is  called  Eude  and 

from  its  chief  south  and  west  ports. 

tmd^  a'.  Ende  is  with  Sumba  or  San- 

Ul  Mangeryc  port  trades  with 

a-;  The  ccwt  is  occupied 

Malay  or  brown  race,  but  in  the  in- 

a  people  witli   ^zzh<d  hair,   and  a 

riixled   bair  people   live  in  the  moun- 

of  Solor.    Piotar,   liombatta  and 


PAPUAN. 


PATTRLa. 


a  lower  stature  with  less  proraineni  Matures  and  -  chocolate  colonr  and  the  short  tufted' 
llie  houaes  are  built  trnm   the  ground.     Tlie    motintain  Papuan  is  fbuud  in  Timor, 
housed  of  the  Papuan  nmuntaineera  are  raised    posjible  that  the  races  are  there 

postH.     The  dead  of  the  Papuan-Timorese    position  ia  next  tu  Papua. 

laid  on  a  stage  »ix  or  eight  feet  ahore  t)ie         Waufiou.~The  language  ^K>1cen  at  Wj 
mnd,  sometimes  open,  sometime^coveretl,  and    ia  entirely  Papuan  being  that  which  ia  a« 
are  retained  there  till  money  for  a  fea.it  can  be  |  all  the  cooAta  of  Mynol,  Snlvasty,  the  X.I 
obtained,  when  thev  are  burned.     The  **  Po- i  Guineanndtheiflland»inthcGrcatG**h 


raali'*  exactly  resembling  the  Taboo  of  the 
Pacific,  is  in  full  oporation  here.  nnf\  a  few  palm 
leaves  stuck  outside  of  a  garden  will  preserve  it 
from  any  thief.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eouth- 
western  part  of  Timor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coepang,  are  an  exceedingly  dark,  coarse-hair- 
cd  people,  and  travellers  have  ^roat  diiliciilty  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  they  be- 
Irrng  to  Malayan  or  Papuan  races,  so  equally 
balanced  are  their  chararteristics.  The  anony- 
mous audiorof  an  excellent  *'  account  of  Timor, 
Rntti,  Savu,  Solor,  &c./*  in  Moor's  '*  Notices  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,"  peeros  to  have  fallen 
into  this  state  of  perplt'xity  ;  and  ad  his  obser- 
vations are  evidently  the  result  of  long  expe- 
rience at  Coepang  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
following  are  a  few  short  extracts  which  bear 
up<5n  the  point.  The  natives  are  generally  of 
a  very  dark  colour,  with  frizzled,  bushy  hair, 
but  less  inclining  to  the  Papuans  than  the 
Datives  of  Ende,  on  the  island  of  Flores.  They 
arc  below  the  middle  size,  and  rather  slight  in 
figure.  In  countenance  they  more  nearly 
resemble  the  South  $ea  islanders  than  any  of  the 
Malay  tribes.  The  people  of  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Seniao,  are  like  thotie  of  Timor,  with 
frizzly  or  wavy  hair  and  a  coppery  brown  colour. 
Amongst  the  birds  of  Timor  few  are  ornamental. 
There  are  Platycercus  vulneratua,  a  green  spe- 
cies of  Geoffroyus;  Tropidorhynchiw  timorensiff. 
Ptilonopus  cinctus,  a  white-headed  pigeon  ;  the 
pretty  little  lorikeet,  Trichoglossus  enteles  and 
T.  iris  ;  Sphaecothera  viridis  ;  a  green  Oriole  : 
and  the  red  Cyorni*  hyacinlhina.  Of  the  butter- 
llie«,  Papilio  (pnomuasand  P.  lirij",  the  swallow- 
tailed  butterflies  occur,  also  Cethosia  leachen- 
anltii  ami  several  Picridte.  Small  quantities  of 
copper  and  gold  are  found.  The  land  mam* 
mals  in  Timor  are  only  seven  in  number,  Muca- 
ous  cynomol^us,  common  all  over  the  Indo- 
Malnyan  Archipeia^o  ;  Paradoxurtis  fasciatus,  a 
civet  cat ;  Felis  megaJotis,  a  tiger  cat ;  Cenrua 
timoriensis  ;  Sorei  tenuis,  and  Cuscusorien talis. 
1'he  Bauth-«a8t  coast  of  Timor  near  Mount 
Alias  is,  according  to  Bikrnore,  occupied  by 
tiie  Papuan  nu-e  with  frizzled  hair  in  tufts. 
Mr.  Earl  says  that  some  of  the  people  on  the 
tnble-lnnd  back  of  Delli,  have  opaque  yel- 
low complexions  with  hair  of  n  reddish  or  dark 
auhnm  oolour,  and  that  the  hair  of  others  is 


Waigiou,  Guebe.  Poppe,  Obi,  Hatchiusj 
New  Guinea  and   the  Moluccas  an 
south  and  eaft  peninsulas  of  Gilolo 
original  tribes  but  are  inhabited  by 
are  evidently  mongrels  and   wandetri 
hold    t?i    Royal    Asiaiu    Journal,    Xi 
E(irl  and  Mr.  f^ogan  in  Journal  of 
Archipelago,  Nw.  iv,  and  vi,  Vol.  iv, , 
June,   1850,  p/i.  32^i-3;55,  »41-43, 
684 ;    iVr.    Earl,    Papuans,   pp,  6    ii 
Mofgillivraifs  Voyiige,  Tot.  i, />/>.  27S-7|j 
Luhfiock's    Origin    if    Civil,    p.    12S,  I 
Quarta-ly  lUtinv,  So.  232,  p.  512, 
Archipelago^   p.  242  ;     yfaradm't 
Sumatra  ;   Crawfunta  Bintorif   of  tl 
pelago ;   Coolr^s    Foyrujes,    .-J.d.i/ir 
Sgmea*  ICrnhnsjy  to  Ava  ;  Lt,  ^^l^•« 
of  the    Unitfd   Statei    Exploring 
Mr.    Hu$sen     HnUarf,    EasUrm    At 
Fol.  \\,pp.  141  to  180  ;  MnlUi  U$ 
Vol.  i,  p,  1)7.  *>'  Jctirtial  /m/iVi»   At 
See  Adi  island,  Aheta,  Aimj  or  YowU 
or  Alfour  or  Arafnra,  Andaman,  Ii 
nao,  Negro,  New  Guinea,  Seinai»g, 
laut,  Waringin  tree. 

PAPULLARIA    CUTSTALUX^ 
Syn.  Trianthema  crystalltnuiDv 

PAPUKA,  HiNu.     GarJenia 
PAPYRUS,  a  genus  of  pUnto 
the    natural   order   Cyperao«flB, 
term   baa   been  derived   from   the 
water  plant,   whose    soft    cellular 
afforded  the  most  arwient  material 
paper  was    prepared,   and   tk£   Ei 
paper  is  derived  from  it.     It  bai 
3  to  6  feet  high,  with  3  ftcute 
which,  according  to  bruc«,  is  alwa^ 
to  the  current  of  the  stream  in  wKi( 
BB  if  to  break  its  force.  Its  Wtavot^ 
grassy,  with  a  sharp  keel.     Tba 
are  green,  are  produced  in  fi 
pound  umbels,  with  extremely  num* 
iug  triangular  slender  radii,  Ici 
long   filiform   involucral   leaves, 
are  placed  the  spikes  of  flowers, 
ing  of  from  G  to  13  fioreiA.     It  W 
garded  as  a  species  of  C^'penu,  and 
Papyrus.  It  is  also  considered  a 


and  is  named  Papyriis  antiquonim. 

common  plant  in  Abyssinia.  Etfvpi 

ight,  fine  and  of  n  reddish  hue  and  that ,  and  is  also  met  with  in  Calabria 

intermediate  rarinty  of  hair  and  com-  i  in  gnrdenv  it  is  not   uncommon.     Ili 

betw«tn  this  and  the  black  or  deep    both  stagnant  waters  and  running 

41:1  ^  \v: 


mtn  ropes ;  the  roots  iire  sweet»  and 
be*n  employed  m  fntd.  In  Abyssinia, 
»re    con»trur teil    froD»    i t,    accord  inj^    to 

In  Syria  the  plant  is  called  Babecr. 
Rliangabe,     Minister    of    Foreign 

io    Greece,     publisUed,    a    copy    of 


ubhi^cdbyM.  Khangabe,  in  which, 
two  tablets  for  writing  the  accounts 
of  two  drachma  (nearly  9rf.)   each, 


tJy  of  its  «Uicient  euipluyiuent  in  the  '  Philolaua,  the   Pythagorean  philosopher, — anJ 

of  paper,  has  been  applied  to  other  I  Aristotle   paid    three   talents  (equal   to  nearly 

The    flowering   stems   and    leaves    are  |  X(J50,)  h^r  a  few  volumes    which  had  belonged 

to   Spensippus,   a    disciple   of   Plain.      As    the 

papyrus  was  of  a  «pangy    texture,  and  the  ink 

ran   into  it  and  made   the  writing   difficult  to 

read,  the  ancicnta  had  a  plan  of  sticking  two 

leaves  together  cro«8  wise  m  regards  the  tibrea. 

Tliia  however,  only  produced  a  partial  cure. 

ning  portions  of  an  inscription  detail-  1  arid  experiments  were  made  in  applying  a  coat- 

tfae   expenses   incurred   by   the  Athenians    ingofsize  to  till  up  the  pores.     A  man  named 

'    -  i^truction  of  the  Erectheion,    in   the    Phi!tole<:is  at  length  invented  a  paate  of  starch 

Christ  407.      M.   Egger  drew  the    and  vinegar,  whi<-h  was  looked  upon  as  so  im- 

^  M.    Didot,    by    letter,   to    two   of   portant  a  discovery  that  the  Athenians  erected 

a  statue  in  hU   honour.     It  is  stated  a»  a  re- 
markable fact  that,  although  the  [japyrus  plant 
was  used  so  extensively  by  itic  Egyptians,  whi> 
^Ui«  price  of  two  leaves  of  paper  for  copies  (  constructed  boats  and  covered  hoiifica  with  the 

stems,  made  sails  from  the  bark,  fuel  ol'  the 
roots,  and  clothing  and  ropes  from  the  fibres, 
not  a  single  specimen  of  the  plant  is  now  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  M.  de  Sauley  states, 
however,  tliat  it  may  be  found  in  great  abund- 
ance on  the  banks  of  a  rivultt  in  Judsea,  between 
Jaffa  and  Kaisarich.  When  the  Arabs  heg^n 
to  make  paper  fn^in  cotton,  called  charta 
Damascena,  from  the  origimd  place  of  manu- 
facture, |>apynis  began  to  decline  in  value, — 
still  the  competition  between  the  two  article* 
wa«  maintained  with  vigour  until  the  applica- 
tion of  waste  flax  and  hemp  to  the  making  of 
paper  was  discorered,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  last  named  materials  were,  however,  them- 
selves doomed  to  be  supenscded  by  the  applica- 
tion of  rags  to  the  manufarture  of 
London  Athentrnm^  2nd  May 
Cyperacejo. 

PAPYRUS  of  the  Egyptians.    See  Sebestens. 

PAPYRUS    ANTIQUORUM    of   the   Nile, 

tnnslated  in  the  Bible,  nish  and  boll-rush,  is 

the  aedge  from  tlie  pith  of  which  the  ancicnta 

made    paper.       It   Is   the   haheer   of  Syria. 

Ruyl^  ;   Birdwood  i  Ij<iwtrd  ;  Sin^veh,   Vol.  ii. 
p.  181. 

PAPYRUS  DEHISCEXS.     A>«. 

<--yperufl  C.  paagorei,  R»xb. 


4 
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l*»f  drachma  and  two  oboli  {or  nearly  \s.) 
.  Egger  states,  that  these  accounts 
\  up  on  wooden  tablets  coated  with 
wax.  like  tliose  used  for  the  annals  of  the 
Pontifts,  and  called  albums,  from  their 
The  paper  is  eonceived  to  have  been 
'-*'  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  and  not  of 
of  animals,  used  in  Asia  for  xhe 
I  Afl  stated  by  Herodotus),  nor  of  parch- 
(*harta  Pergamena,  so  called  I'rom 
o«  in  Mysia.  M.  Egger  assumes 
tablets  were  used  in  place  of  paper 
I  of  their  costing  less  money,  though 
present  bme  they  would,  of  course,  be  by 
dcarv>r  material  of  the  two,  A  family 
ing  of  fi^ur  adults,  could,  it  is  stated,  live 
«ns  on  a  sum  equivalent  to  £20  a  year, 
•lartjng  from  this  data,  M.  Egger  infers 
e  cost  of  the  wax  tablet*!  must,  according 
nt  value  of  money,  have  been  about 
i  that  of  a  leaf  of  papyrus  nearly  4».  M. 
.ynthatthcpricepaidai  the  perimi  alluded 
a  leaf  of  papNTua  corresponds  exactly 
I  of  a  sheet  of  vellum  at  the  present 
He  a^ees  with  M.  Egger,  that  the 
referred  to  was  tlie  papyrus  leaf  then  an 
t  article  of  commerce  with  the  Hlgyp- 
T^  Greeks  called  \i  biblos,  and  the 
made  fn>m  it  chartas,  whence  the  Latin 
the  prejtared  skins  used  by  the  Persians 
callctJ  diffteri  or  derris.  When  the  Ptole- 
out  of  mere  literary  jealousy,  stopped  the 
o(*  papyrus,  in  order  to  deprive  Eunienes 
ua  (the  king  of  IVrgjimus)  of  the 
for  forming  books,  the  latter,  whose 
a  of  books  already  vied  with  the  library 
ndria,  caused  great  attention  to  be 
to  the  manufacture  of  skins, — these  were 
tied     Pei^nuninon    and    bembrani,    whence 


paper. — 
1857.      See 


Cvjienis  corymboAus, 
Hh.  Hftfnw, 

i:bumiilipati,ItiKD. 

A  sedge  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  of 
Bengal,  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  where  it  helps  to  bind  and  protect 
the  batiks. —  Vov^t. 

PAPYRUS  PAXGOREI. 
Cyperus  tegetum,  i?ar6.  |  C.  pangorei,  ^ott/. 
Madoorkatt,  Htwd. 
A  sedge  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  extremely 
.  I  common  about  Calcutta  and  very  extensively 

tebrana.     The  high  price  of  papyrus  had,  of  |  employed  in  Bengal  for   making  the  elegant, 
n  great  effect  upon  the  cost  of  books.  ,  shining,  useful    mats  for  which  the  capiul  of 
isaid  to  have  paid  IDO  mina   ("efjual  tot  India  is  famous,  and  which  are  froqucnily  im- 
^340,)  (or  the  three  treatises  written  by  I  ijorted  into  Europe,  when  green,  the  culms 
413  P  vn 


PABABRAQMA. 


PARABRARMX 


are  split  into  three  or  lour  pieces  which,  in  dry- 
ing contract  so  much  as  Ut  bring  the  mar- 
gins in  contact  nr  to  overUp  each  other. — Enff. 
Cf/r.  :    Voi'/t  ;  RniiU. 

>APYRUS  TEGETIFORMIS.  ^mo/f;    W, 

Co  tit. 

Cyperiis  mitluA,  Rorh.        |  Kuchltu  chij^^  Wmto. 
A  «o<i|i;*^  of  Bengal. —  I'nu/t. 

PAR.  llWD..  Pkk.9.     a  lentijer. 

Var-i-tai«,  Hi.sd.  A  shawl-wool  cloth  or 
Pathinina  of  two  colours,  literally  Peococki 
f(jR'  her. 

J*ar-i-pura,  Hijtd.  Aahflwl-wojl  fabric  with 
a  nip. 

PAR,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghniits,  in 
lat.  ^i)"^  ;iO\  and  long.  T.^**  43'  nnd  runs  W.  into 
the  Indian  Ooeao.  Length,  50  mites.  It  has 
no  trihutarie^  of  note  ;  area  rlrained  amnll,  and 
imperfectly  defined.  Tluiiuh  rugi:ed,  the  Con- 
caiLt  have  many  fertile  valleys,  each  of  whicli, 
for  thn  insist  pnrt,  alPirda  a  p.issage  for  a  small 
river  or  torrent,  holdin;^  a  westerly  course  from 
the  Glmuia  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  moat 
fertile  «]>ois  are  on  Uio  baulw  ot  streams.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fisl»,  but  arc  also  frequented 
by  allif?at<ir<i.  The  Stvitrec  is  navigable  as  far 
aa  Mhar,  30  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PARA,  HiHD.  Hog  deor,  Hyelaphua  por- 
rinn%  Sttn(Uv.,  Axis  |wrcinus,  Jefiion. 

PARA,  Sa-Vs.     Cattle. 

PARA.  Grz.  Hixd.     Mercury. 

PARABARA,  Saxs.  The  most  higli,  a  term 
used  by  chrisiiiuis  for  the  true  God. 

PARARARAVASTIJ.  S*?«b.  As  conceived  by 
thehindo«>j,  is  not  the  true  Supreme  Beiu)^.  As  an 
immaterial  being,  it  is  the  universal  spirit,  ns  a 
material  bein^%  it  is  the  universe,  the  masculine 
pi>wer  is  idcniiiled  with  Siva  and  the  feminino 
power  is  the  so  called  Sakti. 

PARABRAHMA  ;  Brahm,  or  Para  brahra. 
the  supreme  or  rather  tlie  universal  spirit,  the 
supreme  being,  is  a  name  that  first  apiMsars, 
in  hindoo  reltgioas  biwks,  in  some  nf  the  br?(il 
upaniahad,  or  appendages  to  the  Vedas,  of  later 
date  than  the  first  three  and  introducing  a  dif- 
ferent and  superior  thiiology.  It  seems  to  have 
beenafirHtetf(>rltowaril9therecognitit»nofacrea- 
lor,  and  many  hmdc»c»8  of  the  prc:jent  day  ivcog- 
aixe  the  Almighty,  as  an  infinite,  eternal,  incom- 
prehensible, and  *elt'-eiristent  being  ;  he  who  sees 
everything,  though  never  seen  ;  ho  who  is  not 
to  be  compa-'sed  by  description,  and  who  is  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  conception  ;  he  from 
whom  the  univernal  world  proceeds  ;  who  is  the 
lord  of  the  universe,  and  whoso  work  is  the 
uaiverse  ;  he  who  ia  the  light  of  all  lights, 
whose  name  ia  too  snored  to  be  pronounced, 
and  whoije  power  is  toi)  infinite  to  be  imagined, 
ia  Brahm  !  the  one  unknown,  true  being,  the 
Ctemtor,  the  prr.servfr,  and  destroyer  of  the 


Again  rettirn.     Undor 

other  definitioos,  is  lii<- 

the  Vedaa,  or  sacred  wri 

as  has  been  judiciouslv  <■■  w\ 

learned  brulimans  who  **  tnus  ackni 

adore  one  GikI,  without  form  orqunlin 

unchangcnble,  and  occnpyinf?  all  nj 

have  carefully  confined  thfir  di 

own  scliof^ls.  and  hare  tacitly  nasei 

taught  in  pubUc,  a  religion,  in  whi 

compliaDce  with  the  infirmitit-s  and 

human   nature,   the   Deity    has   br^n 

more  to  a  level   with  our  own  pr^juii 

wanlj  ;    and    the    incotnprehenHiblr 

assigned  to  him,   invested   with 

even  luunun  forms."     Upon  thia 

most  discordant  fictions  hare  hoen 

wiiich  priestcraft  and  fuprrstitiotij 

niythoK>n^y   of  the    nurtt   exteniil 

Mr-  Ward  describes  the  hindnos  u 

three  hundred  and  thirty  mill- ^t 

forms  under  which  th**y  are  v> 

itis.thnt.  inlndia,  the  human  ■- 

state,  or  p^^weasiug  the  heads  or  litnli*of  fi 

animals  ;  the  element^  the  planetK.  rivBfl^ 

tiiins,  stones, iret*fl,  &c..&c.,hare30l  b^aiU 

and  l>ecorue  objects  of  religious  i»d<>ra(i 

bnihmans  iilloge.  "  that  it  is  eaiii«r 

the  minds  of  the  rude  and  i; 

gible  symbols,  than  by  raeana  wl 

prchensihle/'     Actinpr  u|>on  thi* 

sui>reme  and  omnipotent  God,  wl 

has  been  tauglit  to  oon^tider  a-t  tn<» 

him  to  attempt  to  appnT.!ch.  or  pr«B 

has  been  lost  sight  i>(  in  •  ci 

deities,  who^e  /rravcn  i 

shippeil  in  his  jilace.     To  thc^ie  liritio 

splendid    temples   of  the    liind.-w    h] 

erected,  while,  throughtmt  the  whoV 

not  one  has  been  devoted  to  Hrahii 

designate  as  the  sole  divine  au: 

verse.     Strictly  spealciiiir.  howci 

of  the  Brahmana  is  a  raonnihcijmi. 

God  in  unity,  and  eiprcM  their  coo< 

the  Divine  Being,  and  hts   attribul 

most   awful   and   sublime    trmttw, 

adored  is  called  Brahra,  the  One 

the  self-existing,  iucomprehcnsibh 

the  will  of  God,  that  the  world  nht 

conlimie,  is  also  i>ersonififd   by   ihrai, 

creative  and  preservative  powers  .v* 

apf>enr  as  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  wliih 

the  emblem  of  the  destructive  morg)* 

ever,    of  absolute   annihilalinn    hut 

reproduction  in  another  form.     In 

rdigicm  therefore,  this  triad  of  pcnoi 

sent  the  iUmighty  powers  of  creatioo, 

tion  and  destruction.     In  their 

Brahma  is  matter,  Vishnu  spirit,  Siva 

in  natural  philosophy,  earth,  water 


,  from  whom  all  staib  came  and  to  him  ,  These  three  periona  hav«  wivca^  tb« 
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{^Tiera,  but  three  species  of  birJa  of  paradise 
fLTe  still  included  in  that  genii;^.     These  nre 

P.  apoda,  Linn.,  with  hack  of  deep  niaronne- 
brown,  contraating  with  the  gi>]den-l'ulvous 
neck.  It  is  the  P.  major  of  8haw.  It  hofi  pecu- 
liar dense  feathering  on  the  breast. 

P.  papuana,  Bechstfin^  (P.  minor,  FonUr) 
back  of  a  pale  gulden-brown,  shading  into  the 
golden-fulvous  of  the  neck  which  is  continued 
all  round  the  neck  only,  in  this  species. 

P.  rubra,  Cumffy  (P.  aonguinca,  Shaw)  is 
bright  golden-fulvous,  on  the  crown,  neck  and 
back,  its  axillary  plumes  ore  gorgeous  red. 

All  have  abort  velvetty  feathers  of  a  golden- 
fulvoufl  hue  on  the  crown  and  nape,  with  the 
throat  and  forehead  deep,  dark  satiny  green. 

All  those  met  with  in  commerce  have  ainall 
feet,  head  and  wings,  owing  to  the   mode   of 
preparing  them.     The  living  bird  is  a  model 
of  symmetry.  The  adult  male  birds  hare  oma* 
mental  tuft*  of  long  airy  plumes  growing  from 
under  the  wing  like  the  purple  honey  sucker  of 
India,   and  in   two  species  the   middle  pair  of 
tail  feathers  are  long,  wiry,  barbleAs  stems,  and 
in  the  red  kind,  have  a  broad  flat  ribband  of 
whalebone    substance.      The    beautiful    little 
creature  popularly   known  as  the  king-bird  of 
paradise,  the  Cincinnuriis    repuit,  bus  a  deep 
emerald  green  disc  on  the  middle  tail  feathers ; 
the  Samalia  magnifica  has  huge  neck  tufca  ;  in 
the  Parotia  sex-setacea,  the    feathers  of    the 
Banks  are  a  large  floccoae  mass.     The  splendid 
Lophorina  superha  has  its  scapulary  feathers 
enormously  developed  like  an  erectile  mantle 
and  is  peculiarly  adorned  on  the  breast.     The 
entire  group  is  peculiar  to  Papua  or  New  Gui- 
nea and  the  Arru  islands.     They  are  shot  with 
sharp  or  blunt  arrows.  They  are  as  omnivorous 
as  the  crow,  fund  of  displaying  tlseir  plumage, 
and  like  the  turkeys,  argus  pbeaaanta  and  the 
dancing  bird  of  America,  Rupicola  cayana,  are 
fond  of  displaying   their  plumage.     It  is,  how- 
ever, not  solely  to  the  genus  Paradisea  that  the 
term   Birds  of  Paradise  is  given.     Mr.  Russel 
Wallace,  applies  it  to  the  ibilowing: — 

Paradisea  apoda^  the  Great  Paradise    Bird, 
in  the  Arru  islands. 

Paradisea  papuana,  the  I.«ejuer  Paradise  Bird 
in  New  Guinea,  Mysol  and  Jobie. 

Paradiua  ru6ra,  the  Red   Paradise  Bird  in 
Waigiou. 

Cicinnurus  reffius^  the  King   Paradise  Bird, 
in  Now  Guinea,  Arm  islands  ;  Mysol,  Salwatty. 
Diphtftlodts  $peeio$a,  the  Magnificent  in  New 
Guinea,  Mysol  and  Salwatty. 

Diphyllode$  wiUoni^  the  Red  Magniitcent,  in 
Waigiou. 

Lophorina  atra,  the  Superb  in  New  Guinea. 

Parotia  serpennit,  the  Golden  Paradise  Bird, 

in  Kcw  Guinea.  [ 
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Semiiiptenx   waltacei^  the  Staxit 
Batchiaii  und  Gillotu. 

RpimaeJius  magnu*  (Cpupn 
sttpfrba,  LathO  the  Long-tailed 
liody  generally  blaok  or  browni 
graduated,  thrice  as  long  as  the 
says  three  feet  in  length,  Frencfi); 
the  sides  elongated,  raised,  ci 
their  edges  with  steel-blue, 
greeo,  like  prccioiw  stones;  the 
belly  h«trous  alw  with  steel-blue,  i( 
language   fails  to  convey  nny  just 
magnificence  of  this  species.     It 
coasts  of  New  Guinea. 

JSflevcidfs  alha^  the  Twelve 
Bird  in  New  Guinea  and  Salwatty. 

Ptiloris  tmii/rtijiea,  the  Scale-l 
dise  Bird,  New  Guinea. 

Pliloris  alberti.  Prince  Alberts 
in  Nortli  Australia. 

Ptiloris  paraditfa,    the  Rifle 
Australia. 

Ptilons  lletoria^  the  Victoria 
N.  E.  Australia. 

Astrapia  niyra,   the  Paradise 
Guinea. 

Sericxtlus  uurtnts,    the    Paradise 
New  Guinea  and  Salwatty. 

With   no   family  of   birds 
more  busy   than  with  tlie 
Tbc  high  value  set   upon   them  w 
cupidity  and    fraud  of  the  Chinese, 
up  from   parrots,   parakeets,  and 
cial  Birds  of  Paradise. 

Parotia  sexutacfa^  the  SiJUt^  is  the  ] 
Burea  of  Gmelin. 

Lophorina  tupfrha.     The  Superb, 
radisea  supcrba  of  Latham. 

Concinnuitit  rftjitit  is  the  Pi 
LinnteuB  and  King-bird  of  Paradiss 
from  the  Molucca  islands. 

Paradisea    JtiagniJicQ    of    Lat 
apoda  of  Linnaeus,  is  |>erhap«  tbe 
of  all  these  birds  ;  is  iat  which 
and  most  ot^cn  seen.  It  is  the. 
grand  Emeraude,  of  the  French. 
of  Paradise,"  says   M.  Lesson,  or 
Emerald,   tlie  only  species   ooncei 
we  possess  authentic  intelligenoc,  livej 
in  the  vast  forests  of  the  coimiry  of  th«' 
a  group  of  islands  situated   under  tlw] 
and  which  is  composed  of  the  Islandi 
Waigiou,  and  the  great  island  oalled 
nea.     They    are    birds  of    passigs, 
their  quarters  according  to  the 
females  congregate  in  troops, 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  the 
al!  cry  together  to  call  the  males, 
arc  always  alone  in  the   midst  of 
females,  which  compose  their  scsAKfio^  i 
manner  of  the  gallinaceous  bir^ 
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oi  Paradise,  tr&rellera  who  viiiit 

leftre  tbe  ship  early  in  rlie  morning, 

t  the  foot  of  a  teak-tree  or  lig-trce, 

birth  irequcnt  tor  the  sake  of  their 

stay  was  fn>m  the  20th  of  JuJy  to  the 

) — b«lore  hah'-past  fotir,  and  to 

tsa  tiU  some  of  the  males,  urged 

light  Qpoii    tlie  brandies   witliin 

It  is  i  mil  ape  usably  roquUite  to  have  a 

will  carry  very  fur  vritli  effect,  antl 

ns  of  shot  should  be  large ;  for  it  is 

It  to  kill  an  Emerald  outright,  and 

!y  wounded  it  is  very  sc^ldom  tliat  he 

in  tliickets  so  dense  that  there  is  no 

e  way  without  a   compass.     "The 

Braid    Paradise  Bird   feeds,  without 

itnony  substincea,  in  a  state  of  liberty. 

rtn  that  it   lives  on  the  seeds  of  the 

and  on  n  iruit  called  Amihou,  of  a 

e,  insipid  and  mucilnginous,  of  the 

LI  Kuropean  Og,  and  which  belouga 

if  the  genus  Ficus." 

eautifUl  little  '  King  Bird  of  Paradise* 

regiua),  the  stem-like  middle  tail- 

e  broadly  barbed  at  the   extremity, 

f  curl  round  in  a  singular  manner  to 

I  disk,  of  a  deep  emerald-green   hue  ; 

pilajy  tufts  ore  comparatively  short, 

of  ordinarily-shaped  feathers,  which 

with  broad  emerald-green  tips. 

Samalia  magnifica,  there  are  huge 
p  in  addition  to  small   axillary   tufts  ; 

kiddlt!  pair  of  tail-feathers  again  as- 

r  form  of  lengthened  stems. 
Parotia  sex-setacea,  tlie  leathers  of 
are  extraordinarily  developed,  com- 
■ge  floccose  mass  ;  and  each  side  of  the 
Damented  with  three  long  stems  ter- 
y  a  black  ovaL 

^phoriua  superba,  the  scapulary  fea- 
Snormoiwly  developed  and  form  a  sort 
mantle  ;  tJds  B])]endid  creature  being 
arly  adorned  upon  the  breast. 
tire  group  is  peculiar  to  Pap\ia  or 
and  its  vicinity. 
paradiscus  or  paradiai,  has  come 

b  long  train  of  ornamental  feathers, 
accessory  adornment  of  the  kind,  in 
of  bird  or  wheresoever  they  grow. 

hg  fishes,  the  Tafi^i  or  *  Mango-fish* 
is  the  PoljTicmiis  paradiseus  of 
j(a  oamc  applie<l  to  another  species  by 
'h  nf  itri  long  latcml  filaments. 

:t-  .  of  *  Bird*  of  I'iiradisc*  in 

tidbuuii^r  which  rt>l'ers  either  to  the 
mL  or  'Rot'ket-bird.'  or  *  Paradise 
'  (Tchi!rcaparadisi),or  to  the  Bhim- 
bdian  mooWiiinr-bird,*  a  species  of 
'  Kin^  Crow'  (Kdotius  pai^iseus) ; 
r  the  former  having  its  two  middle 
9   mach    elongated,  and  the  other 
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having  its  outennoat  tail-feathers  prolonged  into 
wire-like  stems  barbed  and  twirled  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Id  hke  manner,  the  Vidua  parailisea 
is  a  Finch-like  bird  of  Africa ;  the  famous 
Quesclt  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  is  the  Trogon 
or  Calurud  paradiscus ;  and  even  the  Staidcy 
Crane,  with  elongated  tertiaries  sweeping  down 
to  the  ground,  is  the  Grus  parudisea  of  Tem- 
minck. 

Ai  the  genus  Paradiaea  is  now  limited,  how- 
ever, three  species  only  are  retained  in  it: — 

1.  P.  apoda,  L. :  P.  major,  Sfutw,  Back  of 
a  deep  marunne-brown,  contrasting  with  tlie 
golden-fulvous  neck. 

2.  P.  papuana,  BecJittein  :  P.  minor,  FonUr, 
Back  r)f  a  pale  golden-browQ,  shading  into  the 
golden-fulvous  of  the  neck. 

3.  P,  rubra,  Cuvier  i  P.  sanguinea,  SJmw. 
Back  of  the  same  bright  golden-fulvoua  ns  the 
crown  and.  neck;  tlie  long  axilhu-y  plumes, 
gorgeous  red  :  and  broad  flattened  middle  tail- 
feathers,  like  long  shreds  of  *  whale-bone/ 

In  other  respects,  the  general  charactorfl  are 
the  same.  All  have  short  velvety  feathers  of  a 
golden-fulvous  hue  on  the  crown  and  nape, 
with  tlie  throat  and  forehead  deep  dark  satiny 
green,  moat  developed  in  P.  rubra,  least  so  in 
P.  papuana.  P.  apoda  and  P.  rubra  have  a 
black  chin,  and  P.  apoda  has  a  broader  green 
frontal  mark  tlian  P.  papuana  ;  while  P.  rubra 
has  the  fore-part  of  the  head  green  to  beyond 
the  eyes,  the  feathers  being  dereloped  to  form 
two  hillock-like  tufb  on  the  head,  and  lengthen- 
ed also  on  the  aides  of  the  throat,  where  dis- 
posed in  concentric  series,  instead  of  uniformly 
as  in  the  others.  Moreover,  the  golden -fulvous 
of  the  nape  is  continued  round  the  front  of 
the  neck  in  P.  rubra  only  :  and  P.  apoda  alone 
has  a  peculiar  extraordinary  denseness  of  fea- 
thering on  the  breast. 

P.  apoda  remarks  Mr.  Bennett,  writing 
of  a  bird  he  saw  at  Macao  in  a  cage.  haa<-< 
a  light,  playful,  and  graceful  manner,  with 
an  arch  and  impudent  look :  dances  about 
when  a  vij^itor  approaches  the  cage,  and  seems 
delighted  at  being  made  an  object  of  admira- 
tion. Ita  notes  are  very  peculiar,  resembling 
the  cawing  of  the  raven,  but  the  tones  are  by 
far  more  varied.  During  four  months  of  tlie 
year,  from  May  to  August,  it  moults.  ItwasheaO 
itself  regularly  twice  daily,  and,  afU'r  having 
performed  its  ablutions,  throws  its  delicate  fea- 
thers up  nearly  over  the  head,  the  quills  of 
wliich  fojithrTs  have  a  peculiar  structure,  so  aS' 
to  enable  the  bird  to  effect  this  object.  Ita 
food  during  confinement  is  boiled  rice,  mixed 
up  with  soil  egjgy  together  with  plantains  aodu 
living  insects  of  tlie  grawhopper  tribe :  thnse 
insecM,  when  thrown  to  him,  the  bird  contrives 
to  catch  in  its  beak  with  great  celerity  :  it  will 
cat  insects  in  a  living  state,  but  will  nol  touch 
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them  when  dead.  Thebird,proriouslyto  eating 
aprawhopper  given  hiin  in  an  entire  or  unmu- 
tilatcd  stale,  placed  liie  insect  upon  the  porch, 
kept  it  firmly  fUed  with  tlie  claws»  and  divest- 
ing it  of  the  Jeps,  wings  &c.,  devoured  it,  witli 
the  head  always  placed  first.  It  rarely 
alighta  upon  the  ground  :  and  so  proud  is  the 
creature  of  its  elegant  dress,  that  it  never  per- 
mits a  soil  to  remain  upon  it,  and  it  may  fre- 
quently be  se^n  spreading  out  its  wings  and 
feathers  and  regarding  its  splendid  self  in 
every  direction,  to  observe  whether  the  whole 
of  its  plumage  is  in  an  unsullied  condition.  It 
did  not  suffer  from  the  cold  weather  during 
the  winter  scaaon  at  Macao,  though  exposing 
thcelegant  bird  to  the  bleak  northerly  wind  was 
always  very  particularly  avoided. 

Amongst  the  birds  of  the  Arru  islands  arc 
MonarcUa  cbrysoraela,  a  fly-catcher  of  black 
and  bright  colours,  and  M.  teleacopthaluia,  the 
spectacled  fly-catcher. 

Paradisea  regia,  called  the  Burong  raja, 
also  Goby-goby.  A  very  beautiful  bird  first 
deftcribed  by  Linnaeus,  the  Great  Paradise  bird, 
whose  call  ia  Wawk-wawk,  wawk,  wok,  wuk, 
wok. 

The  Black  Cockatoo,  si  the  Microglossiun 
atcrrimuui  which  delights  in  the  Canary  nut. 

The  racquet-tailed  king-fisher  of  the  genus 
Tanysiptera,  T.  hydrocharis. 

Alcedo  dea,  the  goddess  king-fisher. 

The  paradise  birds  of  Arru  at  their  pairing 
aeasoa  have  aacaleli  or  dancing  portidi.  In 
certain  trees  of  tlie  forest,  with  immense 
heads,  spreading  branches  and  large  but 
scattered  leaves  giving  a  clear  space  for  the 
birds  to  play  and  exhibit  their  plumes.  The 
bird  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  crow  and  is  of  a  rich 
coffee  brown  coiuur.  The  head  and  neck  is  of 
fl  pure  straw  yellow  above  and  rich  metallic 
grecD  beneatli,  and  long  plumy  tufts  of  golden 
orange  feathers  spring  I'rom  the  aides  beneath 
each  wing  and  when  the  bird  is  in  repose,  are 
partly  concealed  by  them.  At  the  time  of  its 
excitement,  however,  the  wings  are  bent  over 
i(B  back,  the  head  is  bent  down  and  stretched 
out  and  the  long  plumes  are  raised  up  and  ex- 
panded till  they  form  two  magnificent  gold 
fans,  striped  with  deep  red  at  the  base.  Wben 
seen  in  this  attitude  it  really  deserves  its  name: 
a  dozen  or  twenty  full  plumaged  mole  birds 
Msemble  together,  raise  up  their  wings  stretch 
up  their  necks  and  elevate  their  exquisite 
plumt^s,  keeping  them  in  a  continual  vibration. 
Between  whiles,  they  fly  across  from  branch  to 
branch  in  great  excitement,  so  that  the  whole 
tree  is  filled  with  waving  plumes  in  every  variety 
of  attitude  and  motion.  In  tlie  Aru  inlands  there 
occur  the  great  wingless  Casuary  brush  turkeys, 
the  King-hunters  **  Dacelo  gaudichaudi ;"  the 
fly  catduDg  wren,  **  Todopsis,"  the  great  crown 
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pigeon,  Goura  c<:)ranata  and  the 
doves  Ptilonopus  i»erlatn8,  P 
P.  coronulntus.  Amongst  M 
maculatus,  a  true  Kangaroo, 
supial  animal  Perameles  doreyanos, 

Bntterfiies,  are  numerous,  and 
Hestia  durvillei,  the  spectre  buttM^ 

Drusilla  catops,  the  pale  wiiig« 
butterfly. 

C'ocytiad    urvillei,    a  clear   w 
Omithoptera   pn^eidon,    the   great 
butterfly  one  of  the  meet  magnifi 
the   world.     Its  wings   are   velvet 
brilliant   green,    7    inches   aoroM. 
winged  Papilio  ulysaes. 

Spiders,   and  partioaliirly  the  w 
and  little  jumping  spider?  axe  numeg 
ards  very  numerous.     Uennit  crabs 
Platypus,   and   Tesserocenu  are  w 
insects,  of  the  Arru  islands. 

Beche-de-mer,  tnrtoise-shelU,  « 
nests,  pearls,  ornamental  woods,  t 
birds  of  paradise  are  the  products  of 
— Jllustrationa  of  Indian  Zoolot/if, 
wicke  and  Gray  :  Mr.  F,  />.  Henm 
'  fVand^nt/g' ;  ChatJtfkTf  /iind4totU 
Sale^t  Koran^  Vol.  ii,  c.  Ixi,  p.  43tt; 
Vol.  ii,  ;).  220  ;  The  Malay  Archi 
ii,  pp.  141  to  220. 

PAHADISE-FISII.  a  specacss  ot 
which  is  esteemed  eiccUent  food  in 
the  sound  ftuiii^cs  i^ngluM. — Simn 

PARAinsK  FLYCATCHER, 
paradi^i,  /^inn,  though  not  cnruinofl^ 
larly  attractive  plumage  can 
observation.  The  adult  male  hi 
head,  white  body,  with  two  of  the 
prolonged  for  upwards  of  S  inches 
tip  ;  these,  in  the  female, 
beyond  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
ore  chestnut. 

PARADISEIN^E.  a  sub-fanuly  cT 
prising,  2  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  3  Pandfl 
cinnunis  repus,  p.  482. 

PARA1X)XURUS  a  geous  of 
the  Hub-family  Viverrina. 

Paradoxurus  albifrons,  Bhoi.^  sya. 
binturong,  Jerdon. 

Paradoxurus  bondar,  Cmy,  Ten 
V.  hlTBatus,       Ilodgton.  |  P.  Pennantii, 

Baum,  Boudar,  Biwa.  I  MiM'habfa^ 

Chinghar,  lliioi.  |  MaJwa, 

Found   throughout  the   Tend, 
Be  bar. 

Paradoxurus  dcrbyauus. 

Paradoxurus  grayt,  Benn<i.  HH 
P.  Xipalensls.   Hodgson.  |  P.  bondar, 

Paradoxurus  fasciatus,  a  Civat 
over  much  of  the  Archipelago. 

Nepal  S.  £.  Himalaya,  Ani^an,  I 
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leacomyatax.  Gray.  Malayaim. 
muHUiga,  Palm-cat. 


Btata. 

HlXD. 


P.  pivhenailus,       Grtty. 
Viverra  heriuaphro- 

diU,  PaUus. 


Jber*kA'kuta. 

Miirrm-pilli, 

Muiti-piUi, 


HrND- 
Mauo. 


I  and  abundant  tbrouglinut  the 
rt  of  British  India  ;  turk^  by  day 
(rondft  of  the  cncnanut  palni»,  rolled 
11.  It  will  Jive  for  montlij*  in  con- 
ttvegHable  food  but  prefcmnj^  ttesh. 

unie  the  toddy  of  the  [>almyra. 

raoQtanua,   syn,  of  P.  zeyla- 

quadriscriptiui  and  P,  strictua 
variety  of  P.  musanga. 
qoinquelineatus,  Orat/,  syn.  of 

trivargatus,  Tanm.  Malay  pen- 

iftlands. 

:iiru3  tyilcri,  Blyih^  Andainans. 
turua     trivirgaiua,     Orai/.    Syn.     of 
Svirgata. 

[xirus  zcylanicofi,  PalUts^  peculiar  to 
U  has  a  dark  variety  formerly 
f  Dr.  Kelaart  P.  Montanus  but 
Ibed  as  P.  Zeylanicus,  var.  fiisciia 
rown  tliroughout.  No  streaks  on  the 
IpCiblfl.     Fur  very  glossy  ;  tail  with 

rlden  yellow  subterininoi  ring.  It 
Newera  Elia."  In  Timor,  there  are 
I  land  mammals,  amongst  them  the 
lynomolgiu.  the  common  monkey  of 
|[>-Malay  islands. — Trundnfs  shttchts 
L  Hut.  of  Ceiflotu  p-  32  ;  Tfnitant'g 
fertion.     See  Viverridae,  Mammals. 

Wne 

iU  Paringa  or  Parimi,  Tbl.  Zizy- 
plia,  MilL 

kUAYTE.\.     See  Mate. 
9,  Gd3c.,  IhxD.     Mercury, 
^y  an  Indian   measure   of  capacity, 
^..•»—  -'tI  six  and  a  half  inches  deep. 
[  ire  of  a  standard  ]tandi  is  a 

^i  I  oi-nHJthfl  inches.  The  weij^ht 
I  frooda  according  to  the  Ceylon  Cu*- 
w.  for  ooHee,  35  to  50  Iba. ; 
lbs.  ;  salt,  62  to  5ft  lbs.  ; 
t  to  ii;j  iU. ;  husked  rice,  42  («  4rt  lbs. 
ay  eight  parah  make  a  candy,  by 
|mji,  grain,  &c.,  are  measured  ;  the 
7  pailliea,  and  weighs  19  Ib^. 
The  parah  nn^asure  tor  salt  is 
itiches- — jSiwiTMOMr/'a  Diet. 
PIU.  MiLRvL.  Felif*  ligrfs.  Linn. 
)l    KIKAVAX.    al^.    Pftraiyan, 
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PARAMITA. 

P^VRAJSOO-OOSA,  see  Hans-Raj. 

PAKAIYAR,  Tam.     A  Pariah. 

PAKAJITA  TRKK.  see  Mem. 

PARAKARI,  Hind.     A  swcefmeat. 

PARAKKKT,  see  Parrakeet;  Psittacida?. 

PARAKSHITA,  see  Rarhadratha. 

PARAL,  Saks.     Bignonia  chetonoides 
B.  suaveolens. 

PARALI,  or  Pral  Htxik  of  Panjab.  Oryxa 
satira,  rice  atraw,and  Triticiun  a^stivum,  wheat 
straw,are  extensively  employed  by  the  hill  tribes 
for  snow  glioes.  Price  2  annas  per  pair. 
PawrWs  IianJ-6ool-,  Vol.  i,  p.  521. 

P.AltALIA,  of  the  Greeks,  or  tJic  country 
the  Aii,  is  the  present  south  Travancore. 

PARAMAHANSA.  Thw  word  is  used  i 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  As.  Res.,  p.  318,  (Cal. 
4to.  edit.)  where  it  is  applied  to  *'  ascetics  of 
the  orthodox  sect  in  the  last  stage  of  exaltation  ; 
they  disuse  clothing.  Now  a  days,  individuals 
entirely  naked,  arc  perhaps  never  seen  in 
places  of  European  intercourse  ;  but  formerly, 
dozens  sometimes  of  the^e  brawny  saints  were 
to  be  seen  lolling  and  sleeping  in  the  streets, 
and  on  shop-boards,  as  naked  as  they  were 
bom.  Tlicy  were  always  treated  with  great 
respect,  especially  by  women,  who  would  some- 
times kiss  the  holy  man  in  a  mode  that  we 
sliould  judge  highly  indecent,  and  at  all  times, 
hindoo  women  in  pa-ssiug  them,  saluted  the  as- 
cetic. The  ascetic  and  mendicant  Sanyasi 
are  of  foiur  kinds,  the  Kutichara,  lUudaka, 
Hansa,  and  Paramalinnsa,  who  dlilcr  from  each 
other  only  in  the  graduated  intensity  of  tlieir 
self-mortification  and  profound  abf*traction.  but 
of  whom  the  Parnmahunsa  is  the  most  exalled. 
He  is  occupied  exclusively  with  the  investiga- 
rion  of  Bnihni  or  the  Spirit,  who  is  equally  in- 
ditferent  to  pleasure  or  pain,  insensible  to  heat 
or  cold,  and  incapable  of  witiety  or  want.  In- 
dividuals are  met  with  who  go  naked  in  all 
weathers,  never  speak  and  never  indicate  any 
natural  wants,  and  what  is  brought  to  them 
as  alms  or  food,  is  received  by  the  attendants, 
wliom  their  supposed  sanctity,  or  a  community 
of  interests  attaches  to  them,  and  by  these  at- 
tendants they  arc  fed  and  served  on  all  occa- 
sions as  if  they  were  as  helpless  as  infante. — 
Moor's  Panthton  ;    WxUon.     See  Hindoo. 

PARAMKNISPERMIA,  see  Cocculua  indi- 
cus. 

PARAMAR,  see  lascriptions. 

PARAMARDI,  see  Inscriptions. 

PAKAMATMA,  the  supreme,  or  rathpr  the 
universal,  spirit.     See  Sri  Sarapradaya. 

PARAMBU,    Tam.     Calamus    fasciculatns 

PARAMESWARA,  a  name  of  Brahma. 
PAKAMICIPPA    PLATIPES,  Edw4.     One 
of  the  Oustacea  of  the  Red  sea. 

PARAMITAf  Rani  or  quern  of  the  Ama£on?^ 

P  ^AO 


* 


who  ig  mentioned  in  the  Mahabarata  as  con- 
queror of  Arjuna  when  he  waa  accompanying 
the  A«wamedlia  or  sacrificial  horse. 

PARAMITIiRAX,  a  ffcnus  of  Crustacea,  viz. 
PflTOLUUthrax  naonu^Edica.,  InrUan  Ocuan. 

„  barbi  comis,  Edws.,  New  FToUaud. 

„  gaimftrdiif^uw^  K«w  Zealand. 

PARAMOOL,  Brao. 

PAKAMPU.\N  LAUT,  Mal.\t.  Walicore 
indicua.— /'.  CuvUt:     Steno  malaynnua. 

PAKAND,  lli5i>.     Lornnthas  longiflonia. 

PAKANDA,  a  silk  matcriril,  used  as  a  hair 
ornament  in  Lahore.  In  Akyab  it  is  called 
Pataan  and  Patao,  and  is  worn  there  by  the 
Mug  race.  The  Patao  of  Burmah,  however,  is 
the  cloth  worn  by  all  classes. 

PARANDA,  Pers.,  Hikd.     A  bird. 

PARANG,  and  Szanskar  aredislricta  in  the 
N.  W.  Himaiuya,  Piti  and  Gtigc  aro  Tibetan 
districts ;  all  east  of  Piti  is  Tibetan. — Hooker 
ft  Th.,p.WO, 

PARANG,  Mm.kx.     A  gwni-d. 

PARANGIU  SAMBUANI,  Tam.  OHbanura. 

PARAN-THA,  Btmsi.  A  tree  of  Monlmpin. 
Its  wood  ig  iioft  and  nsed  in  ordinary  purposes 
of  buildinR  material. — Cat.  Cat.  Ex\  1802. 

PARAN  VAN  ?  Champac  ?  A  tree  of  Akyab, 
which  grows  to  a  raodf^rate  size,  and  ia  pro- 
curable in  the  Sandowy  district.  Wood  used 
B-i  planking. —  Cat.  Cat.  Kv.  1862. 

PARAO,  a  halting  place,  camp,  encampment. 

PARAPAMISUS,  the  ancient  Roman  name 
for  the  mountain  range  separating  central  from 
southern  Asia,  the  Eimak  who  now  graze  their 
flocks  in  the  Parapamisus,  are  braTe  and  relent- 
lesB,  and  Affghans  when  travelhng  whether 
proceeding  from  Biilkh,  Kabul.  Kandahar  or 
Herat,  never  enter  into  the  mountain  districts 
of  these  intrepid  nomadic  tribes.  One  of  the 
Eimak  tribes  is  known  as  the  Feror  Kohi  after 
the  city  of  that  name  abnut  63  mile«  from 
Teheran.  Timur,  exasporatod  at  the  depreda- 
tions which  they  committed,  transported  the 
whole  of  thnm  into  the  mountains  lying  between 
Persia  and  India. 

PARAPLUIE.  Fb.  Umbrella. 

PARAS,  Hrin>.  of  Kaghan,  Cerasus  cornuta, 
also  Prunus  padus,  bird  cherry. 

PARASAKTI,  Saws.    The  supreme  sakti. 

PARASANG,  a  persian  measure  of  3  or  4 
miles,  more  or  less  in  different  districts. — /«r- 
rifr ;  CaTavan  Jourmtjs^  p.  5. 

PARASGAR,  Hiiii>.,  of  Kashmir,  a  shawl 
washerman. 

PARAS,  also  Paras-pipal,  Hiirn.  Thcspcsiia 
popalnea. 

PARAS  ARY  A  or  Part»saTyayana,8ee  Hindoo. 

PARASHA,  see  Siva. 

PARASHAWARA,  This,  the  great  city 
now  called  Peshawar,  is  first  mentioned  by 
Fa-Hian,  in  a.b.  4lK),  under  the  name  of 
Fo-lcu-fiha.     Il    ia    next    noticed    by    9ung- 
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PARASVRAMJL 

Yun  in  k.  D.,  502,  at  which  tim 
of  Gandhara  was  at  war  with  tb 
Kipin,  or  Kophene,  that  is  Kabul 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  !^Mm| 
not  name  the  city,  but  he  calU  it 
and  his  description  of  its  great 
Kia-ninwe-kia,  or  Kanishka,  is  tjui 
to  establiiih  its  identity.  At  the  peri( 
Thsang's  visit,  in  A.t».  630,  the 
had  become  extinct,  and  the  kingdi 
dhard  was  a  dependency  of  Ka^ 
But  tile  capital  which  Hwen  Tbsaa 
lu-sha-pu-lo,  or  Parashawara, 
city  of  40  li,  or  6J  miles  in  exfceoL 
mentioned  by  Masudi  and  A 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
of  Parashawar,  and  again  by 
siiteenth  century,  il  is  always 
same  name  throaghout  his  commen 
present  name  we  owe  to  Akbar. — (?i 
nimfham,  Aftcient  HtBtory  of  India, 
PARASIKA,  Sa>'9.  Persia 
PARASITE  PLANTS,  Hxa.,  Cm 
PARAS-KA  JHAR,  Hiiro.  Th( 
pulnea.  Lam. 

PARAS  NATH,  a  moimiAin  i 
great  sanctity  :  it  is  the  oast«riL,  ba  3 
is  tlie  western  metrujiolis  of  Jain 
Noaler^s  Him.  Joum.,  Vol,  i,  p.  13, 

PARAS  PIPAL,  Saws.    Th<»peai( 
PARASU,  Saks.     An  axe  ;  fa 
Rama,  Rama  of  the  axe. 

PARASU-RAMA.  A  prince  whef 
to  have  reig^ned  a.c,  1176,  who  gai 
to  an  era,  used  still  on  the  Malabar 
Mangalore  to  Cape  Comorin.  Pkn 
was  son  of  Janiadagni.  He  waa  a 
apparently  a  village  hero.  lie  is  Jmti 
taught  Arjuna  the  use  of  arms, 
mythology,  be  was  the  sixth  i 
Vishnu,  the  def'troyer  of  many  Ki 
the  civilizer  of  Keral  or  Malabar 
Bvatara  of  Viithnu  are  recorded  thrai 
personages,  in  whom  the  dei 
carnate,  al}  named  Rama. 
tingiiished.liy  tlie  names  of  Bali 
called  Balarum,  Parasti  Rama.' 
and  Rama  Chandra,  and  are  all 
great  warriors,  and  as  youths  of 
The  first  nameil  Bala  Itama,  wai 
to  Krishna,  and  greatly  assisted 
so  that,  in  this  instance,  V: 
duplicated  himself,  as  indeed 
of  the  other,  for  Parusu 
Chandra,  otherwise  called, 
rat  Rama,  were  eontfim 
been  made  a  question,  whei 
three  representations  of  nnm 
different  ways  of  relating  th« 
and,  whether  any,  or  nil  iif 
the  son  of  Cxish,  Sir  W.  Joue*,  (iU. 
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he  leaves  others  todetcnnine. 

to  he  the  same  as  llio  Grecian 

Pbo  tfl  Boid  to  hare  conquered  India 

taj  of  Satps,  commanded  l>y  Pan  ; 

wa*  al<o  a  mighty  conqueror,  and 

%j  of  large  monkeys,  or  satyrs,  the 

prince   of  whom  was    Han u man,  a 

by  this  author  to  mean  with  high 

others  translate  it,  witli  hloated 

ding    to    his    fabled  origin  horn 

t  of  the  wind.  Kunia  is  also  foimd 

nhle<i  the  Indian  Bncchua ;  he  is  a 

t^  tXud  ttun,  and  the  husband  o(  Sita ; 

bJe,  that  the  Peruvians, 

of  the  same  descent,  styled 

festiTa]   Ramasitoa.      Krishna, 

himself  to    Arjun   as   tJie    first   of 

8,  •*  Among  those  who  carry  arms. 

Of  Paiasu  Rama  it  Is  related 

m   near  Agra,  in  the  Tirtya 

age*     Ilia  parents  were  Jamo- 

name  appears  ae  one  of  the  Rishi 

Kuucuka  the  wife  of  the  Rishi« 

and  mother  of  Parasurama,  is  said 

with  the  gramaderata  KUammen. 

a  era  ia  current  on  the  Malabar 

the   birth   of  Christ  1 1 76  years  of 

jumma    era    had  expired,  and   the 

b^anoQ  the  17th  Augast  a.  v.  1, 

—GUa^  f>.  66 ;  M,  Ri$.,   Vol.  i, 

iii,  p,  Gd.   See  Avataram  Kerala, 

'APD  CHETTU,  Tkl.   Xanthium 

tllA. 

Hnn>.    A  flat  circular  metal  tray 

Uc8..  is  the  Bhat,  or  bard  of  India. 
'A,  sec  Inscn|)tioii8. 
;THA,  Saws.     The  otlier  world. 
I,  Malsai,  TjUC.  Cotton.  Gossypium 

tOPIA  DIGITATA,  Vouyt. 

W.^  A.\  Aralm  digtt4it«,      JRoxb. 

Brail.    I  DigiUto-leaved  Piimtro- 
I  pia,  Emo. 

ifttb.  native  of  Circars.     Paratropia 

ipia  venulosa  are  also  plants 

te  Karens  make  an  infusion  of 

species  of  Paratropia,  which 

sfor  many  internal  diseases. — 

RAM,Tam.  The  Cotton  tree, 
grows  to  about  twelve  inches 
and  twelve  feet  long,  and  pro<Juces 
h  the  natives  eat,  and  on  which  wild 
tl.  it  is  not  of  much  value. — tklye, 

AN,  MalsaIm  See  Pariali. 
Alt,  a  dark-skinned,  almost  black 
extreme  south  of  the  Indian  [Ksnin- 
in  Tillages  along  the  floa  coast  and 


earning  their  bread  iiti  tishermen  with  nebi, 
linp^  and  hooks.  They  own  canoes,  which  they 
take  to  sea  before  dayhght  and  return  about 
uuou.  Their  ancestors  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  Xavier,  and  they  still  profess  the 
Romish  religion,  but  they  are  drunkensonie 
and  dissolute. — MadtfU  Government  Pnx-^td- 
intji. 

PARAVATA,  Sasb.  Citrus  decumana— 
Lintt.j  W.  Jjr  A.,  Roxh. 

PA-RA-WA.  In  Amherat,  a  hard,  red,  com- 
pa<rt  wo(xl,  with  large  fibre,  and  fit  for  gun- 
carriages  or  other  similar  purfKiscs.  It  is 
exempt  from  attAcks  of  insectA.  It  is  used  for 
apears  and  amtwg,  (a  species  of  Garcinia?) 

PAKHAT.  SCO  Kali. 

PARHATI,  or  Parvati,  a  hindoo  goddess,  the 
mountain  goddess,  wife  of  Siva.  See  loscriptiona, 
Parvati. 

PARBATTIAH,  or  hiU  people  of  Nepaul, 
are  divided  into  four  clashes,  denominated 
Awal,  Doom,  Se«?om,  and  Charum.  Tliese 
ore  Persian  terms,  and  denote,  flrat,  second, 
third  and  fourth.  The  Awai  are  those 
peasants  who  postess  five  ploughs  and  up- 
wards ;  tiie  Doom,  such  as  have  from  one  to  five, 
the  Seoom  are  those  who,  without  being  proprie- 
tors of  ploughs,  are  considered  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  few  or  more  lAboiirers  ;  and  tlie 
lands  of  Ncpaul  proper  are  cultivated,  aliBost 
without  exception,  by  Newara ;  those  to  the 
westward,  as  Noorkale,  &<;.,  by  the  Parbaity 
tribe,  called  Dherwara. 

PARBATI,  a  hiU  near  Poonah.  See  Parvjiti. 

PARBATlYA,see  India.  Khas,  Paxbatliah, 

PAKBEIK  or  Parabeik,  Btnm.  The  black 
note-booka  of  the  Bunnese,  used  for  writing  on 
with  steatite  pencils  ;  they  corresiwnd  entirely 
to  those  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 

PARBHU,  a  writer-caste  in  the  Bombay 
presidency,  who  claim  to  l>c  pure  Khsatrya,  tlie 
descendants  of  Chamlrasena  raja  of  Malabar. 
The  British  in  India  call  them  Purvoe. —  WiUon, 

PARBUR  PAM,  Hind.     Trichodcsma,  »p. 

PARBUTFEE,  a  river  near  Burkhera  in 
Gwalior,  also  of  Barab  in  Kotah  and  near  Ashta 
in|Rhopa]. 

PARBUTTI,  see  Burabur  caves. 

PARCHEKRY,  Anolo-Tam.,  frum  Pnraiyan, 
a  Pariah,  and  chcrri  a  place  wliere  the  out^ 
caste  people  dwell. — Sontierat*s  V'ttyoije^  p.  5ii ; 
WiUon, 

PARCHA,  UiSTD.  A  piece  of  cloth  ;  also  well 
gearing. 

PARCnARK.\R,  Hi5D.  The  art  of  joining 
ia  stone. 

PARCHMENT. 

Parchemin, 
PergamanL, 

Parchment  consists  of  tiie  skins  of  sheep 
and  goats,  prepared  in  such  a  manuer,  aa  to 


Obb. 


Cartapecora, 

Pergamino, 


It 
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PAUBAKTHtrs  CHINENglS. 


PARBTRA  BRAVA. 


render  tbem  suitable  for  being  written  tipon.  It 
13  now  chiefly  employed  for  charters  and  other 
ivrttings  where  greut  durability  is  desirable. 
The  name  is  from  the  I^tin  Pergamena, 
from  Pergamua,  the  reputed  place  of  its 
invention.  Eumenes  II,  king  of  that  plaec 
(who  reigned  B.C.  197 — 159),  haa  the  honour 
of  the  invention,  he  being  atimulated  thereto 
by  the  prohibition  of  tlie  export  of  papyi*»a 
firom  E^-pt,  but  Henxlotus  says  they  were 
commonly  iwed  for  tliat  purpose  in  his  time  ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  word  per- 
gamena  was  not  used  until  several  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Eumenes.  According  to 
Mabillon,  the  first  writer  who  u«es  tlie  term 
is  Tatto,  a  raonlc  of  the  fourth  century  ;  before 
his  time,  the  word  niembrana  waa  employed, 
BR  in  the  Greek  Testament,  II  Tim.  iv,  13. — 
Fanlhtif.!-. ;  Tomlinson.    See  Hides,  Papyrua. 

PARCHMENT.  VEGETABLE,  or  Ametaa- 
tine,  ia  described  as  applicable  for  legal  deeds, 
bank  notes,  policies  of  insurance,  work- 
ing plana,  maps,  account  books,  binding  pur- 
poses, photography,  culinary  purposes,  jwiper 
hangings,  artists'  drawings  and  paintings  either 
in  oil  or  water  colour.  It  ia  made  from  water  leaf 
or  unsized  paper,  uf  which  ordinary  blotting 
paper  ia  a  common  example,  and  it  acquires  its 
jKicuH.ir  properties  by  being  dipped  in  diluted 
aulphuric  acid,  the  strength  of  which  must  be 
regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  surlace  thiw  metamorphosed  is  one 
of  the  nuist  unalterable  and  unchangeable  of 
all  organic  substances,  and  its  pecidiarity  re- 
quires a  distinctive  appellation.  It  is  com- 
mended for  its  strength,  toughness,  flexi- 
bility, hardness  and  solidity  of  face,  stiff- 
Dcss,  elasticity,  resistance  to  the  action  of 
water ;  for  when  dried  it  resumes  ita  former 
condition  ;  and  indeed  in  all  caAcs  where  en- 
durance for  long  periods  ia  rerpiired,  this  mate- 
rial may  be  safely  pronounced  pre-eminently 
valuable.  Gaaes  pa^  through  it  in  the  same 
way  as  throtigh  animal  membmnea,  whilst  it 
resists  the  action  of  most  chemicals,  acids,  and 
alkalies.  It  takes  writing  ink  and  dyes  very 
readily,  Bnd  from  its  perfect  surface,  receives 
varnish  without  being  sized  in  the  first  insLincc. 

PARCUTILLE,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  which 
grows  tq  about  twenty-fL>ur  inches  in  diiniieter, 
and  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Its  wikxI  is  utfcd  by 
the  natives  in  boats,  houses,  and  other  works  : 
it  is  not  of  great  value. — £dtf&,  on  tfu  2\inb€f  of 
Ceylon . 

PARDANTHUS  CHIXENSIS.  Kir. 
Ixia  chineosis,       Linn.,  j  Ferraria  croceo,  Snlitb., 
Lour.  I  Rhenit. 


A  natiTe  of  Nepaul  and  Uie 
common  in  gardens   being  a 
flowering  shrub.     It  has  a 
orange  flower,  whose  petals  hfm 
lefipard'a  skin.     It  is  very  commoa] 
by  the  Burmese.     It  is  used  in  tued 
dark,    irregular   rhizomes    of   tftiii 
Iridaceous  plants  are  sold  in  ChiBa 
name  of  Shie  kan. — Mtuon. 

PARDEKorpartok,  Pcraro.  T 
or  trowser. 

PARDESI,  In  southern  India, 
hindoos  are  so  termed  by  them*eJTi 
the  southern  people,  the  term  i."*  eq 
foreigner,  as  from  nortliem  India 
2,705  in  Oomraoti. 

PARDHI,  a  sportsman  or   fowta 
race  in  the  south  of  India  called 
pardhi   aLw  Shikari,   but  who  caU 
Bhowra. 

PAUDIII,  cultivators  in  the  2 
trict.  They  are  also  wood-cutters,  t 
part  of  tlie  Gond. 

PARDI     PATFI   also   Pamidi 
The   cotton    plant>   GoBsypinm   : 

PARDO,  a  money  of  acconnt  of  i 

East  Indies,  of  4  or  5  tanga,  aad 

2».  ^d. — Siftimond'i  Dtctionary, 

PARE,  Hhtd.     Parrotia  JAoqnen 

PAREIRA,  Exo.  Ciasampeloa 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.     Linn. 


Mor*P*ch  ineoAid, /AijHO. 
Belaiukanda  cliiuensis, 

Shie-kftn.  Cai^r. 

Chmt  Irofiftrd  ttQWt«r,Eira. 
Tiger  liI*. 
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Jxia  chinonsis, 


Linn. 


BoUm  JiondiL-suUl-mAnj, 


Grieawnir/el,  Gaa.  |  Wildvin«,V^ 

A  medicinal  root,  procured  from 
pelos  parciro,  a  native  of  the  West 
bouth  America,  describes  six  specii 
pelos,  viz. 

C.  glabra,  (Peer  grug,  Hmv^) 
Sylhet,  root  acrid  and  used  in  nati 

C.  hcxandra,  (Ncemooka,  Hlvd., 
Bengal. 

C.  convolvulucea,  a   natiTe  of ' 
and  Malabar. 

C.  caapeba,  from  the  Moluccas. 

C.  hernandiJblia,  a  native  of  Ck 

C,  tetranda,    brought    from 
glabra,  hexandra,   hemandifi 
vuliiceo,  natives  of  the  penin«iu! 
referred  by  Wight  and  Arnot  to 
which   diflcm  from  C.   pareirm 
form  of  the  sepals,  and  th«  l«n 
miiial  columns.     O'Stiaughneeay 
mooka  of  Bengal  with  d^id^l  adva 
the  same  circuniHtanros  as  the 
would   be  employe<l   in.     With 
Meniapermum   cordi t^ ■  ' 

dei>endent  on  othor 
remedy  so  i 
tUuU-Htr  ;    '  ' 


PARIS. 


PAEITIOM  TlLUCHtnt 


• 


(InseJBorc?).  Pama  xanthogeny^,  has  tlie  liead 
with  »  iuil  crest  of  black  featliere  :  uc'cipul,  »u- 
percUliftry  stripe,  ivmi  cheeks,  yellow  ;  pftr-«4> 
rerta  black ;  back  olive  ;  vinga  and  tail  black, 
the  former  spotted  and  ihe  latter  tipped  witii 
white  :  a  broad  black  line  paaaing  down  the 
thnKit,  and  extending  along  the  middle  of  t}ia 
ub(h>nien  ;  sides  ol'  the  chcdt  and  Hanks  pale- 
yellow  ;  bill  and  feet  black  ;  size  rather  leas  than 
that  oC  the  greater  Tit,  P.  Major  (Gould).  This 
bird  is  a  native  of  t}ie  Himalaya  Mountains. — 
^^3  ^V"     ^^®  Parus. 

PAIUGO,  Hind.     Down  or  feathers. 

PAU[HASAPURA,  in  Kashmir. 

PARIJATA.  Bhso.  The  Coral  tree,  Ery- 
thrina  fulgens. 

PAKUATA-HARANA,  Saxb.  Fn>m  pari- 
jaca,  a  roral  flower,  and  hurana,  to  steal. 

PARIJATA,  see  Kurma. 

PARI  JATAMU,  or  Paru  jatamu,  Saks. 
Nyctantheaarbortri3ti3,i.,acelebrated  lree,said 
to  grow  in  Swarga  or  Indra*a  paradise.  W,  529 
has  Erytlirina  indica  or  the  coral  tree  ;  Br.  591 
the  same  and  also  the  Amaranth  and  Mlmusope 
elengi,  adding  that  it  is  a  genuine  name  for  all 
flowera  with  a  jasmine  scent.  In  the  As.  Res. 
W.  244,  Sir  W.  Jones  states  lliat  it  is  given  to 
several  different  genera  quite  distinct  from  each 
other.  Mr.  Elliot  heard  it  assigned  to  Cocblus- 
permum. 

PARIKE  GADDA,  or  Parike  gaddi,  Tkl. 
Trapa  bis^nnosa,  L.  The  Sans,  syn  is  Kahasra 
▼irya,  "  thousand  roots'*  which  according  to  W. 
914  is  Cynodon  dactylon,  see  Oarika. 

PARI  KUMATI,  Tam.  Citrullua  colocyn- 
this,  ScJiroKf. 

PARU.IUM  ARBOR-TRISTIS,GjKRTir.  Syn. 
of  Nvctanthea  arbor-triatis. 

PARIMI.  Tkl.  Zizvijhus  cenoplia,  MUL— 
W.  and  A,  511.— Z.  Napeca  2i.  i.  613. 

PARINARIUM  EXCELS!  UM,  one  of  the 
'J'omace®,  a  large  tree  bn)ught  to  Bombay  from 
Goa  :  the  fmit,  which  ripens  in  December  and 
January,  resembles  a  coarse  plum,  and  is  held 
in  much  estimation. — HiddeU. 

PARINDA,  Hum.     A  light  boat  of  Kashmir. 

PARINDAH,  Pebb.     A  bird. 

PARINGAY-PATTAY,  Tam.  China  root, 
lloxh, 

PARINGHEE ?  Gunta  baringa. 

PARIN  KAKA  VULU,  Malbai.  Entada 
pusftftha,  DC 

PARINTA.  Trl.     Corcborus  olitorius,  L. 

PARIN-VELAMU.  Tkl.  Cyperus  heiasta- 
chyus,  hottU. 

PARIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nntuml  order  Aspaiageffl. — Emj,  Ci/r. 

PARIS,  or  Paris-ka-jhar,  Dmt.,  IIivd.,  a1»o 

:ia  pipaK  Ilisn.  Thespesia  populnea,  Paris- 
'^Ica-phui,  DCK.  The  flower.  See  Oil,  also  Portia 
tree  ooL 
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PARISIAYA-WASHAN,  linii*. 
uaudatuni.  venu3tum,  DC. 

PARISNATU.  23*^  67  8  88 
Behar,  a  muuntuin  about  300  niiii 
Calcutta.  Highest  summit,  4,409 1 
eastern  table-land  of  the  Virniy 
highest  hill  of  the  range  of  biUs 
Bengal  from  Behar.  Like  to  Aboo 
the  Jain  religionists  liave  coverod 
this  hill  witli  numerous  small  too 
sacred  "Charan"  or  foot-print  a 
It  is  annually  visited  by  tho 
Ita  base  is  covexeil  witli  sal 
indica).  Amongst  the  hindoos, 
la  the  most  noted.  On  ita 
mined  ninran  or  emancipataon 
The  spot  is  especially  sacred  for 
stance  and  forms  die  holiest  place  of 
the  sect.  The  hindoo  pUgrima  cltia 
the  last  scene  of  hia  life  and  labooi 
shown  Ilia  foot-prints,  marking  the 
he  obtained  liis  ninran. — ikkUMg. ;  T 
Vol.  i,  p,  200. 

PARIS-PATHAR,  or  Philosopha 

PARITl,  also  Tali-pariti,  Uujui 
tilinceum. 

PARITHA.  see  Ritha. 

PARITIUM  M.\CROPHYLLUM. 
Uet-mwKsha,  Btran. 

A  plant  of  Burmah,  which  fumiaki 
Bbrnus  matexial  for  ropes,  being  long. 
and  strong,  colour  brown,  Af.  £.  J. 

PAIUTIUM  TILIACEUM,  ».  U 

Hibiscus  similis,  J?&ii»«.  I  H.tiliaoea&«, 
U.  elatus,  DC.  \ 

Hola,  Rairo.     Psnjti 

Lyo-nya-sbo,  Bvajf.  |  B«Ui 

The  banksof  tide-water  streaoift  of 
oflen  damaaked  with  the  cb&iigc«^4a 
low  flowers  of  this  laxgti  luxuri 
crooked     wandering     bnuiche*, 
locked    with    each     other,   aprnid 
ground   heaping  the  earth    with  tti 
foliage.     It   is  common  olao  on 
coast,  and  soppoeed  not  to  differ 
reus,  the  Maho  tree  and  Mnbaut 
Indies.     The  species  grow  abund&n: 
the  West  and  East  Indies.     Pomter 
the     bark     of     this     species    i« 
times    of    scarcity,     when     the 
fails,  and  the  mucilage  witti    wh 
plants    abound,     will    no    doubt 
nourishment.     The    fibres   of    itn 
are  employed  for  cordage  by  the 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  by  th«' 
Indians:  it  is  taid  to  ^in  in 
tarred.  Tlie  Otalieitan^ 
it,  and  likewise  manni  l 
cords.  Voyagen  relate  th.it  ch«M 
adapted   to  any   kind  of  conlagt* 
rigging  of  v«sielft,  but  rope  Ihtli 
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TARKU  AFRICANA. 


PARKJNSONIA  ACULEATA. 


strong  B£  ihat  prepared  from  hemp.  |  they  beain  to  become  piiirid,   they  are  well 

_wiih  which  the  negroes  in  the  West  i  washeil  nnd  puunded»  and  the  powdu   is  made 

be  ptxnijihed,  prior  to  Great  Bri-  I  into  cakes  resembling  chocolate,  which  Tonn  an 

iiing  ilieiM,  ore  snid  tohuve  been   excellent  suuce  tor  all  kinds  of  meat. — Brouii 

ihe  bark  of  tliis  species. — .UVuon,    in  Denham  quoted  in  Bttg.  Cyn. 

PAKKIA  BIGL.ANDULOSA,  W,  4  A. 

LT^AMU,  or  Bhadra  Tuuga  gaddi,  i  Mimowi  pedmirulata, /I'wft. 

exaiitacby».  fioit,  |  Chendu  pliooi,  IIinh.  |  Siimbniiu  ninnu,         Tii„ 

ARcV  1SL.\ND.     The  natirea  close- I       ■fi»'8   large  and  elegant  tree  was  intnjduced 

2  otLtr  Papuans  lo  the  eastwiir'l,  but  I  i°to  India  Irom  Alrit-a.     It  is  one  ol*  ihe  best 

in  stature,  and  wear  the  hair  Iriz-  !  'rees  tor  avenues.     U  requires  care  and  water 

regularly.     The  Malays  are  said  to  l)e  tnnd  of 
the  mealy  matter  whloli  awrroimds  the  seeds, 
and  oi*  tJie  seeds  themseJves  whi*h  taste  likq 
ji^arlic.     The  Hower  buds  resemble  balls  of  red 
velvet.     Legumes  filled  with  a  (arinaccous  edi- 
ble  pulp.     A  very  elegant  tree  of  large  size, 
introduced  from  Africa,  the  lemunes  ore  filled 
with  a  farinaceous  j)ulp,  the  wood  is  hard  and 
prumising,  surrounded  by  an   astringent   bark. 
A    watery    extract    has    been  prepared,   the 
value  of  which  for  tanning  purposes  bns  yet  to 
be  tested.    The  wood  is  hard  and  promising,  it  is 
surrounded  by  an  astringent  bark.     The  sweet 
in  cattle-breeding  and  as  graziers  for  I  and  farinaceous  pulp  within  the  jkhIs  is  highly 
ey  evince  a  greater  preference  than    esteemed    and  mafie  into  sweetmeats.      The 
Uturol  pursuits.       The  mahomedana  I  natives  also  make  a  pleasant  drink  by  dilTuaing 
Bel(X)ehi»  lirahooi,  Jhut  andSmnma.  '  the  farina  through  water.     This  tree  has  now 


no  a  mop  projecting  backw.irds. — 
ryV  Votfitf^f]  Vul.  i,  p^  li03-4. 
AT'AK.V,  see  Iiidni. 
R.  %  district  in  an  oasis  north  of  the 
■  words  par  and  khor,  meaning 
-t  rt.  IheTburaud  Parkardis- 
pied  almost  e«4ually  by  mohomc- 
jS«uli-:livided  into  classes.  They 
tuc  a  njixeil  languageealled  Dati.com- 
liodi,  Marwari,  and  Guzerati,  though 
U  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  district. 
naturally  iuaetivcand  in  manners  and 
(semble  the  Cutchi.     They  are  chiefly 


K»  are  braiunins,  and  Sodii,  there  are 
[y-five  commercial  tribes,  five  outoasto 

Mengwar,  Bheel,  Colee,   Bala-Shahi 

i.  and  thirteen  miiicellaxioous  tribes, 

Menion,    Kumbrani.  Gudda,  Bujeer, 

Jnktah,  Dookur,  Koli.ab,  Amunda, 
aliur,  tLikra.     In  the  Ahmednugfrur 

e,  there  are  111  to  the  square  mile, 

Tliur  and  Parkar  district  only  nine. 
ly  Runo.  Sind. 

lA,  a  genus   of  plants  belonging    to 
der  Fabac«?a!  and  the  tribe  Mi- 
nnmed  by  Mr.  finmn  in  honour 
Kit  African  traveller  Mungo  Park, 
contains  only  a  tew  unarmed  trees, 
found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
aula   of  India,   Sylhet,  and    in    the 
the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
guished  among  the  Mimosa-like 
iVy  the  tubular  5-clelV  calyx  and 
'tb  5-distinct  petals  having  u  more 
mbricntc!    mstivntion ;    stamens    10, 


.^een  introduced   for  many  years  in*o  some  of 
the  gardens  about  Madras. —  Voitjt.;  Dr.  Rid- 
iifil ;  M.  E. ./.  H,  ;   Cat.  Madrtis  Aifn-HorticuU 
tuval  Gniflenn  ;    Dr.  OUghorn  in  Si.  E.  J,  R. 
P.UtKIA  U<.)XBUKGHII,  G.  Don. 

Mimosa  bigloboea,  Boxb. 
A    tree   of  Assam   and   Sylhet,    wood    not 
known. —  Voirff. 

PARKINSONIA  ACULEATA,  Linn.;  DC. ; 

n.^'  A. 

BiLrbiLdoDs  flower  fence,  E!»o.  I  Viltipti  kikar.        Him. 
Jerusjilem  thom,  „        AdHnti,  „ 

Genet  opinuux,  Kb.  |  Sima  jilugs,  Tel. 

A  small  graceful  tree,  with  large  yellow 
flowers,  of  the  West  Indi(«  and  South  America, 
domesticated  in  India.  It  grows  12  or  15  feet 
high  and  is  seen  everywhere  in  hedges  of  the 
Peninsnla,  springing  up  with  less  care  than 
any  other  tree,  is  valuable  for  hedges,  and 
furnishing  abundant  cuttings  for  fuel.  A  use- 
ful fibre  is  obtained  from  its  stem,  valuable  as 
a  paper  material.  It  is  very  generally  employ- 
ed in  hot  climates  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and 


munatlelphous,     I-cguine    many-  .  especially  lor  ihu  construction  of   hedges,  for 

which  its  strong  spines  render  it  well  adnpted. 
It  baa  long  pinnated  leaves,  with  a  winged 
petiole,  and  grows  as  much  as  12  or  15  tret 
high.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  very 
numerous,  and  a  little  variegated  with  red  spors 
and  are  succeeded  by  long  narrow  knntted  pods, 
th»  seeds  is  rnten,  and  also  made  i  It  grows  re^idily  from  seed,  and  'i$  well  adapted 
ni  drink  wlien  fitoeped  in  water,    for  hedge  rows,  the  stem  from  whirh  the  leaves 

spring  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  white 
fibre.     Some   of  it  was  se-ot   to    tbe   Exbibi- 
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i-valvtnl,  with  a  farimiceous  pulp 
'  n  the  seeds.  Inflorescence, 
itcled  and  club-shaped  spike. 

■i-:. ,    I'oit^t, 

\A  AFKirA.VAwthcNlttaorDoura- 
dan.     The  I'arin.iccou?  matter  Mir- 


wt  roawted  m  coffee,  then  bruised 
f^d '  to  fprment   in   water.     When 
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PARBUUACEA. 


PABOPAKISAN  MOUMTAIirS 


Lecanora  tAitaroft,  Ack^  am,  of  GvdbMv. 

„       hnmatozama,  Aek, 
„        atra,  ^cA. 
Variolaria  lactea,  Aeh, 
Urceolaria  scripta,  A<^ 
„        cinerea,  Ach, 
IsifUum  woetrinpii,  Ach, 
Lermria  chlorina,  Ach. 
Solortna  crocca,  Ach^ 

Lichen?,  are  xisefnl  to  man  as  fooA  i 


cinally  and  afler  maceration  in  urin 


tiion  of  1851,  as  a  material  for  paper-making, 
and  which  could  probably  be  afforded  at  a 
cheap  rate,  from  the  cuttings  of  the  shoots  of 
this  plant.  It,  however,  has  been  considered 
as  wanting  in  strength.  It  might,  neverthe- 
less, be  found  useful .  in  mixing  with  other 
fibrous  substances,  and  beaten  up  into  half-stuff. 
This  plant  has  spread  largely  throughout  the 
Punjab,  but  it  is  there  only  a  scraggy  email 

tree,  and  is  not  much  valued  by  Europeans  ;  ;;™;jj'^gYa3  dm,  the^^^ 
except  for  hedges,  for  which  it  answers  well  li  :  Lecanora  parella  also  the  purple  vow 
sown  close  and  well-Kiropped,  and  itneeds  but  i  t^^^tarea.  or  Cudbear,  from  Cuthbert  i 
htt\cyf&teT,—  Hujt;Vr.BidUdliEn<jC,fc..y^^^^^^  -^.  ^  haraatomma:  Bocdb 
JtoylesFih,  i'?.,p.298  ;  Dr.  J.  i- 'i>'«"'«'-< «  j  and  R.  faciformis,  furnisb  the  ordril  < 
PanjabPlauU  ■  4^,^  ^^x^oA  also   Oreeiilc   des   Canari 

PARKSHITA,  see  Magadha. 

PARKUTA,  see  India,  Maryul  or  Lowland. 

PARLAKIMEDY,  see  India,  Kimedy,  Kond. 

PAKLIPUR,  see  Rabtor. 

PARMACELLA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PARMADANl,  Malay.    Carpete. 

PARMASANG,  a  liill  1,350  feet  high,  on  the 
west  siHe  of  Banca. 

PARMAYINAN,  Malat.     Toys. 

PARMELIACE.'i:,  the  Lichen  tribe  of  plants, 
the  Lichenacese  of  Lindley,  are  perennial  plants,  | 


I  Borrcra  asneh  is  a  common  dye  i 
'  The  nutritive  properties  depend  on 
scnce  of  an  amylaceous  substance  ana 
glutone,  which  Bcrzelius  says,  exisli 
form  of  pure  starch  or  amylaceous  fib 
amount  of  80'8  per  cent  in  Cctraria  i 

PARJIELIA  KAMTSCHADAU5, 
Chalot\a1ira,  Himalaya.       |  Ausneh,  Uimali 

This  Hclien  is  found  in  the  Punjab  bas 


often  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  !  ig  probably  gathered  in  the  Himalaya. 
rocks  or  trees  in  dry  places  in  the  form  of  a  j  ag  a  dye,  and  is  also  officinal,  being  gi 
BoUd  and  foliaceous  or  hard  and  crustaceousi  or  1  8tiniuranttodii;estion,andon  theTanai 
leprous  substance  called  a  thnllus.  Fee  esti-  jn  mania.  Honigberger  states  that  i 
mated  their  number  at  2,4u0.  The  same  |  administered  in  disorders  of  the  ttooi 
species  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  j  womb,  and  ia  cases  of  calcuhia.  It  ii 
the  lichens  of  N.  America  differ  little  from  I  to  be  ascd  for  purifying  the  blood,  I 
tliose  of  Euroi.>e  and  almost  all  tluiv:-  collected  '  bitter  tonic  and  astringent,  is  used  ini 
by  Dr.  Royle  in  the  Himalayas  were  found  by  ;  tent  fever  and  hemorrhage. — Dr,J,L.i 
D.  Don  to  be  identical  with  European  species,  j  Punjab  phtnis,  p,  2ijd  ;  PoweW$  Ba 
Usnea  florida,  Ach..  svn.  of  L.  floridus,  L.  '  y^i  j    „  3,^4 

„     ashneh,  RoyU,  Cliuicheleera.  i      PARM-NARM,   IIixD.,   a  name  I 

„     furfuracea,^c/i.,syn.of  L.  furfuraoeus,  L.    \  Akbar  to  the  fabric  of  Ibex  wool,  the  9 
Rocella  fuciforraip,  ^4cA..Hvn.  of  L.  fuciforuiis,  i. 
tinctoria,  J4oA.,  orchil. 


Cetraria  itlandica,  Ach.,  Iceland  nioas. 
Cetraria  nivalis,  Ach. 
Alectoria  usat-oides,  Arh. 
Cladonia  rangiferina,  Hoffm.y 
Ramalina  farinncea,  Ach.y  sj-n.  of  L  fnrinnceus,  L, 
Gyrophora  murina,  Ach.^      „     L.  umriuuii,  Ach. 
„         deuRta,  Ach. 
,.         puBtulata,  -i>*A. 
Peltidea  canina,  Ach.^  s>-n.  of  L.  coninuB,  L. 
Parmolia  ptTliitii,  .ic'v.,  sjn.  of  L.  jwrlatua,  L. 
„        cniKTiita,  Ach.y  syn.  of  L.  cnptratus,  L. 
„       phypO'lee.  Ach., sjn.  of  L.  physodes, Z. 
„       wix'itilip,  Ach. 
„       onipluilodep,  Ach. 
„       eut'.iuHtft,  Arh. 
„        consiMTsa,  Ach. 
„        pnrVt^na,  Ach. 
.,        kaiutRcliatiiiliV.  li^ch. 
Stictii  imliimn  irifi,  ytrh.,  pyn.  of  h.  pnlraonftriiip.  L. 
„    !=rr>hit'iii]»*'^,y|..7i.,  fvn.of  L.  sorobiculatiUsZ. 
„     i'ulnioiiiira,  Ach. 
StcnKw.i.ilo'i  pLsihalf,  Aih.,»yn.  of  h.  jinsehsliM,  L.  • 
Lecanora  pnrtdhi,  Aru.,  Orseille  ile  terre,  Furelle  , 
*1  Auvergne. 
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i      PARNA,  HiXD.,  a  small  narrow  bla 
PAUOOL,  Bexg.  BignouiaBuaveoIa 
I      PAROOPOO  KEKRAY.  Tax.  Cheo 
album. 

PAROOSHAKA,  Sans.     Elate  »yh 
PAROP,  also  Paro[>arai,  see  Greeks 
PAROPAMISAD.E,  see  Bactrii^C 
Asia. 

j  PAROPAMISAN  MOUN'TAIXS.  1 
I  dependant  on  the  Paropamisan  mono 
j  inhabited  by  predatory  Tokbees,  and,! 
I  character  of  the  inhabitants,  one  vonli 
!  it  to  he  rougli  and  piwr  :  il  seems,  aoQC 
I  to  be  composed  of  hills  destitute  of  wi 
j  perhaps  of  soil,  with  valleys  too  nano 
'  inir.  of  niui:l)  cultivation.  Tlic  inhatit 
tents,  and  are   supix>rted  by   th«i 


in 

Tlie  Paropnuiisiis  west  of  Affj^haniitii 
oocupit^d  by  iuirepid  and  hardy  nomii 
Kimak  and  Ihuarah  ;    and  Aifghaos, 
coming  from  Balk,  Kabul,  gaT|i^nhMT  q 

4:2(1 


Pars. 


t>Alt8fiX 


\mA%,  makinf^  hii.<tket8,  &e..  bui  the  chief  UAe 
of  the  plant  i*  for  the  twig-bridges.  These  are 
in  most  places  made  of  I'arrotia  twigg,  cither 
whoUv,  or  mo^fly  Gotoncaster,  Oloa  and  lii- 
digofera  hcterauriia,  q.  v.,  being  sometime^ 
mixed  with  these),  and  in  some  ciises  it  .mitsi 
be  read  (or  the  '*bircb-bark*'  of  travellers.  For 
the  bridges,  Ac,  Parroiia  is  cut  at  all  seasons. 
and  U  not  very  lasting,  requiring  frequent 
piece-meal  renewal.  Longdcn  mentions  a  bir- 
chen jhula  at  Kok«ir  now  replaced  bv  abridtre, 
and  willow  iti  stated  lo  be  einployed  in  Sjiiti, 
Ladak,  &c.  Near  Mozaffarabad  there  are 
several  bridges  of  the  same  construction,  (viz., 
one  longitudinal  n>j>e  to  walk  on  and  two  late- 
ral ones  to  hold  by  connected  with  the  former 
by  thinner  rojK?*!),  but  made  of  twisted  hide, 
and  one  is  nientionofi  by  Huiton  in  Kanawar 
made  of  Yak's  hiiir. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stfwrjrf^  M.D. 
PAUUOTIA  PKUSICA.  grows  in  I'erdia  and 
Kashmir  and  furni^hca  a  very  liard  wood. 

PAIiS,  Pars  or  Farsistan,  ia  a  i)rovincc  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Itlic3  between  27^ 


country. 

N.  lat.,  and 

nearly  pquare  and   about   22lMiiilc«  in  len;,, 


20'  and  31°  42 

49°  20'   nnd   54  K.  lonn-.,  being 

and  breadth.  It  has  Kirman  and  Lari.^tAn  on 
the  east;  the  Persian  Gnlfon  the  wjuth,  Khu- 
sistan  on  the  west,  and  Irak  AJem  on  the 
north,  with  a  superficies  of  about  44,3:35  goo- 
graphictd  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
France.  It  has  many  rich  and  picture:!(que 
tracts,  and  is  leas  desert  than  other  parts  of 
Persia.  The  province  of  Persia  contains  the 
•alt  lakes  of  Bakhtegan  (also  called  Niriz)  and 
Dereachie,  which  aru  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shiraz  ;  and  there  is  a  fresh  water  lake  in  the 
plain  of  Zerdan.  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Bendamir  or  Araxes,  which  receives  the 
Kur-ab  or  Cyrus  river,  as  it  falU  into  lake 
Bakhtegan  :  and  the  Nabon,  who^e  course  i>' 
from  Ferozabad  southward  to  the  Persian  Gtilf. 
Iq  this  country  are  also  the  higher  parts  of  tlie 
two  branches  of  the  Tub.  T'^wurds  the  north 
{according  to  Mr.  Moricr),  Mador-i-Suliman 
marks  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  (son  of  Cumbyscs)  ; 
and  to  the  west  are  the  niins  of  Kizla  Safed, 
and,  nearly  in  the  centre,  are  those  of  the 
ancient  capital,  Peraepolis.  This  territory  re- 
presents ancient  Persia,  which  was  watered  by 
the  ArttTes,  Gyndes,  Oi-ontis,  Aritsis,  Pelevur 
and  Bagrad.  Its  cities  were  Coma,  Axima, 
Arbrca,  and  Artacana ;  besides  many  others 
ifhose  sites  nrc  unknown.  Perfepolis  was  the 
capital  iu  the timeof  Alexander  :  nioreuncienlly  I 
the  seat  of  the  grrverumont  was  at  IVrsagada.  i 
(Sirabo  lib.  xv,  p.  729,)  the  Persagadis  of 
Quintus  Curlius  (Lib.  v,  cap.  vi.)  but  as  this  | 
historian  speaks  of  the  fort  rss  of  Persepolis, 
and  the  city  of  Persngadis  Cq"-  Farsa-Gerd  ?)  | 
it  is   j>o«&ible   that  the   extensive   ruins  in  the  i 
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plain,  nrar  the  former,  may 
of  Pliny.   (Lib.   vi,   cap,    xni. 
Tigi-is,   Col.  Chcsncy,  p.  21'>.)     p 
merely  a  division  of  the  empire  of 
term  applied  by  Europosu^f  Co  the  f 
kingdom.     It  is  unknown*  in  tiic 
peaus  use   it,  to  the   pre!»ent   nati 
though  some  Asiatic  writers  contca 
formerly    meant   the    wh«de    kingl 
colnxs  I/iMortf  of  PerM,   Vol,  i,  p. 
CJiefMy^    Euphrates   and    Tiyrif, 
Parsee. 

I  PAKSAJI.  sc«  Bbonsla  Rajaa  of 
'  PAKSEE,  a  name  given  to  (he  \ 
now  scattered  through  different  pi 
j  but  principally  located  in  Bombay 
I  rat.  They  originally  came  from 
'  the  province  of  Persia,  known  a«  P 
Greeks.  The  followers  of  Z^miaster 
of  the  groat  Arian  race  who  let>  I 
country  in  the  high  lands  of  Pa 
sources  of  the  Oxus  nnd  jounicy. 
While  ihey  were  still  dwel 
Zertu^iht,  known  lo  the  westf 
aster,  reformed  their  vvor>hip.  H« 
<'f  the  fire  worshippers  at  a  U 
doctrine  of  a  dimlitv  of  good  aa 
already  in  vogue,  thotigh  tfao  nan 
man  docs  not  occur  iu  the  oKI 
What  is  understood  by  evil,  is 
(Ako  uiano.)  or  falsehood  :  and 
trasted  with  good  thought.  wHidi 
with  the  good  principle,  and  is 
as  Horimazil.  An  absolutr 
lion  of  the  good  principle  ta 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  sor^ 
Zoroasters  reform  in  Baciria,  occS 
the  time  of  Mene»,  or  almut  li^W 
altogether  distinct  from  aiiother 
Median  conqueror  of  Babylon, 
the  realm  and  city  of  the  (,'ha 
ed  the  second  Babylonian  dy 
2234  B.o.  The  wor.-hipof  fire, 
receptacle  of  the  sacn^  fire 
the  more  expensive  place'  ^■' '-■•» 
Babram.  They  now  have  n  i 
to  which  the  souls  of  the  gtw^t  >:'i. 
Bahasht.  They  hare  a  hell, 
which  thev  de-scrihe  as  a  dark 
and  where  Abraman  or  .Shait 
arch  fiend.  They  are  strict 
observances,  p.-irticiil.-»rly  ih 
purification.  The  Kusii  has 
removed  from  the  person,  anil 
like  those  of  the  Jew8,  Mahora 
doos  dwell  in  rooms  apart.  Th' 
attributes  or  names  of  the  d 
prayer  they  wash  their  hands 
the  knsti,  pray,  and  again  fiMt^ 

their  prayer,  thev  fint  invoke 

they  (xinsider  to  be  an  angol  in  hi 
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Rhorshfid,  the  son.  to  an  angel 
I  n-.ihir.  theaun)  and  to  Horniiizd, 
•.  Women,  also,  usnally 
-complain  that  the  young 
re  becoxusng  !&»  strict  in  rhcir  ceri^tnouial 
akzi<i  we  urgent  on  the  ehlers  to  en- 
thvtxi.  Their  ablutions  for  purification 
RcH  icttisiiedon,  after  most  of  the  natural 
aod.Uke  the  Hindoo,  the  women  dwell 
when  QQwell  and  similarly  for  the  forty 
tficT  cbild-birth,  as  followed  by  the  Mosaic 
nabomedan  ritual.  The  people  are  of  a 
white  colour,  tail,  large  mode  men, 
g  orm^  and  large  feet.  Their 
re  of  a  pale  white,  but  mostly  with 
f  xantlioiia  hue.  A  new  code  of 
be  Indian  Farsid  was  promulgated  in 
e  of  the  lOih  century.  In  social  life, 
can  ruarry  only  one  wife,  though  for- 
coM  of  b:irrcnne«t,  a  second  could  be 
young  bride  is  taken  to  her  hu*- 
oiiershe  grows  up.  The  womon 
eommuniiy  are  believed  to  be  very 
They  marry  in  comparative  childhood, 
leems  vn  have  ita  usual  resulting  evils, 
oralities  of  the  men  are  constanily 
community  in  the  pubhc  papers.  The 
d  call  each  other  hy  tlieir  names. 
do  nut  eat  the  tlesh  of  the  cow  or  hog, 
pcrmittfil  the  wieof  spirituous  liquoi*a. 
cu  aUo  uae  the  latter,  hut  they  are  a 
pie,  rarely  partaking  to  excesjs.  At  their 
ben  sitting  down  they  pronounce  two 
w:ini  baz"  which  they  suppose  to 
Bering,  but  the  words  merely  seem 
eating.**  They  neither  burn  nor 
ibmr  dead,  ou  the  idea  that  the  earth  and 
enC4  would  be  mada  impure  by  either 
The  dying  are  never  allowed  to  expire 
When  near  death  the  sick  are 
to  the  ground  and  bathed  or  waahed. 
s  given  for  this  removal  to  the  ground 
but  the  one  ordinarily  accepted 
iham  is  that  a  dead  body  is  an  unclean 
itaung  that  all  who  touch  it  mu^t 
their  clothes,  and  whatever  it  touches 
d^^ir^ved.  For  the^ie  reasons  the  dead 
fccnabay   arc  carried  by  a  class  of  Parsis. 

k**  N«MU9  Aalar,**  Neisns,  meaning  un- 
Tliese  men  carry  the  remains  to  the 
I  or  tiiwer  of  silence,  on  the  floor  of 
kAch  they  lay  it.     The  dokhma  bus  a  deep 
.11  -    -    juded  by  a  platform  with  channels 
to  the  well.     The  body  is  laid  on  a 
n  r,i  I  ■        '  .t'.rm  and  the  Huids  resulting 
lie  1  tlow  along  the  channels 

weii.  but  alter  a  time  the  remnanta  of 
also  swept  into  that  excavation.     A 
dflkhma  will  co^t  Rs.  3.000  or  Tia.  4,000, 
iht  well  lA  full  the  bones  are  removed  and 
outside  the  dokhma.     Alter  (he  demise, 
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before  removal  from  the  bouse,  n  dog  is  brought 
I  near    to    gaze  on  the  dopartcl.     This  is    the 
Hog-did,  or  d(^  giue,  and  by  one  account  is  said 
I  to  have  been  had  recourse  to,  with  a  view  to  as- 
j  certain  from  the  movements  of  the  dog,  the  state 
I  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  ;    by  anotJier,  it  is 
{  adopted  in  the  belief  that  the  dog  is  a  naturally 
'  chaste  animal  and  that  the  view  of  the  chaste  dog 
falling  on  the  dead  will  expedite  the  translation 
of  the  soul  to  heaven.     The  lire  priests  are  paid 
to  pray  fur  the  dead,  monthly,  lor  a  year,  and 
thereafter  on   the  annivtraary  of  the  demise. 
Addnr  jasan  is  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Pursi  year.     On  this  tUiy\  money  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  ])riests,  and  oHcrings  of  sandal- 
wood are  made  to  the  sacred  tiame  in  their  fire 
temples,  which  are  then  much  crowded.     The 
educated  amongst  them  are  inclined  to  imagine 
their  Gurusman,  or  Baliisht,  in  which  Hormuzd 
dwells,   a   heaven  something   like  that  of  the 
christians,  but  seven  heavrns  are  recognized 
amongst    them :    and     their    dozakh,    where 
dwells  Ahrimnn.orShaitan, amongst  dark  fiends, 
is  the  equivalent  of  hell. 

Inchildhood,  a  Jubhiaor  silken  frock,  is  worn 
by  the  Parsee,  both  hds  and  girls,  and  lads  are 
invcstetl  with  the  Sudra  or  sacred  shirt,  and  the 
cord  or  kusti  at  the  a^e  of  sir  years  and  three 
months.  It  is  in  reality  deemed  to  be  at  the 
seventh  year, — the  nine  months  of  the  child's 
gestation  being  included.  This  investiture  is 
the  initiation  of  the  child  into  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  the  silken  *'  Juhhla,"  being  then  dis- 
continued. The  Sudra  is  made  of  cotton  cloth, 
or  gauze,  or  net,  while  the  kusti  is  a  thin  woollen 
cincture  or  cord  of  seventy-two  threads  repre- 
senting the  seventy-two  Has  or  chapters  of  the 
Izashne,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees. 
The  Sudra  and  Kusti  are  worn  alike  by  men 
and  women,  but  the  latter  likewise  dro«j  in  the 
saree,  generally  of  coloured  silk  and  the  short 
sleeved  sdk  vest  called  the  Kanchri  or  Choli. 
Provided  the  Sudra  be  worn  any  other  material 
and  of  any  colour  may  be  added  over  it.  It  is 
to  the  Koi»ti,  Kiwti  or  Custce,  the  sacred  thread 
or  cord  of  the  Parsees,  to  which  Moore,  in  his 
Lalia  Hf^Mikh,  alludes,  when  he  makes  Uafiz  thus 
declare  himsell'a  Fire  worshipper. 

Hold  I  hold  I  thy  words  are  death, 
The  stranger  cried,  as  wide  he  flung 
His  mantle  back,  and  showed,  beneath, 
The  Gebr  belt  that  round  liim  hung. 
The  Kosti  or  Kusti  is  terminated  by  two  small 
tails  at  f^ch  end.  denoting  the  four  seaaons,  three 
knoLs  on  each  tail   represent  in   tlie  aggregate 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year.     Baron  de  Bode, 
however,  states   that  the  cord  is  twisted,  of  27 
threads,  such   being  the  number,  according  to 
Parsi  iutcr])reiation,  of  the   known  kingdoms 
of    the    world    at    the     time    of    Huahang. 
The  assumption  of  the  Sadaro  shirt  ia  part  of 


I 


PAftSKK. 


fjibsek. 


the  ceremony  of  initiation.     Tlic  race  the  small    He  onked  to  see  him  but 

but  intt'lleciual  reninani  of  the  ouce  groat  Ale-  |  He  enquired  regardiug  ilie  »ym\ 

dian   nation   are  to    be   found  scattered  fn>m  I  bcin^  informed  of  thcni.  he  dcdi 

Hongkong  in  the  east,    to  Britain  in  the    west.  ]  that  the  man  was  not H-^tr^,  and 

A  coosiderabie  body  of  them  dwell  in  Bombay,    ing  him.     But   they    ' 

in  Guzerat  and   the   wejitern  towns  of  India,  'approach  the  body ;  b-  -itl 


ftiderable  distaaoe^  Tbu  ablucioo 
sacred  element  is  regarded  u  t  ii| 
washing  away  sin.  There  UnathiQg^ 
ing  in  die  ua:ige  thaa  in  Um  «sM 
dying  Hindoos  on  the  bftak*  of  ilktl 
We  aee   in  botii  the  operation  o(  ^ 


The  dokhma  is  without  any  roof  cover- 
ing,— is  open  to  the  sky,  so  that  birds  of  prey, 
▼ultures,  kites,  and  crows  have  tlie  freest  ap- 
proach. The  raised  Hoor  lias  a  deep  well  sur- 
rounded! by  a  pl.itfurm,  with  channels  converg- 
ing to  the  well.   The  corpse  is  laid  on  a  partition 

of  theplatform,and  thedecomposJngmuttersUow  I  superstition  :  the  idea  tbst  tlie  ao«l 
aloDg  the  cliannels  into  the  well.  This  mode  '  dismissed  to  a  better  cooditiioo  b^  % 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  universal  among  the  '  the  application  of  a  reputedljr  Mcied  i 
Parsis  whenever  they  are  able  to  give  etfect  Hnw  strongly  and  indignantly  hare  d^ 
to  the  arrangements.  At  Bombay,  they  place  |  been  renionslmted  with  for  ibetr  H 
the  corpse  in  an  iron  chair  at  the  top  of  a  treairacnt  of  those  whom  thoy  love  is  ( 
tower,  whence,  when  the  birds  of  prey  have  hour  preceding  dissolution,  ll>r  the  w 
hdevour-cd  the  Hesh,  the  skeleton  fails  into  the    mud  which  they  pour  down  the  tkn 


Abyss  below.     Parsis  in  China,  have  been  heard 


to  express  regi"et  that  they  lose  the  privilege  of 

having  their  remains  carried  by  winged  measen-   analogous  usages  of   the  Pa 

gers  to  all  the  quarters  of  heaven.     What  they  i  escaped  animadversion  at  they 


mother  or  father,  as  tlic  final  nttennoe 
afTection.      Il  is   truly    reiaarkabk  li 


next  appreciate  is  to  be  buried  with  tlieir  faces 
turned  towards  the  rising  sun  ;  and  Dr.  Rowring 
remarked,  inscribed  on  the  Pars!  tombs  at  Macao, 
the  beautit'ul  verses  of  Ecclesiastes,  '*  Surely  the 
tight  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
ihold  the  sun,"  &c.  He  once  asked  a  Parai 
why  they  copied  from  christiaiw.  he  said, 
and  very  truJy,  that  they  had  notliihg  more 
lApproprifltc  in  their  own.  Physicians  who 
tttend  Parsi  patients  are  always  charged  (if 
the  cases  are  likely  to  terminate  fatally)  to  give 
timely  warning  to  the  friends  of  the  sick  man. 
I  When  it  is  believed  that  he  is  drawing  near  his 
«nd,  the  attendance  of  the  physician  is  dispens- 
ed with  ;  the  dying  man  is  given  over  to  two 
Parsi  attendania  who  divest  him  entirely  of 
clothing,  and  convey  him  to  a  chamber  on  the 
lowest  floor  from  which  all  the  furniture  has 
been  removed,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing 
but  two  stones.  The  dying  man  is  placed  upon 
these  stones,  held  up  in  a  sitting  attitude  by 
one  of  the  men,  and  his  body  is  besmeared  with 
eows  urine.  If  possible,  he  mtut  be  made  to 
drink  some  of  the  same ;  this  is  regarded  as  of 
great  impi^rtance,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  singular  efficacy  in  fitting  his  spirit  to  appear 
before  the  Judge  of  all.  /Uler  this  a  quantity 
of  warm  water  is  poured  upon  the  dying  man, 


idea  is  that  iliis  supreme  ablal 
passport  to  heaven,  but  this  idea 
with  the  methods  ofsalvatioDu 
sacred  books.     The  Parsis  gl 
Ave^ta,   but  there  is  little 
Parsiiam  and  the  ^end-Avflsta. 

Although   it  cannot   bo   doi 
modem  Gabr  and  Parsi  iti  all 
to  be   lacerated    and   dit>ioiated 
beasts,   imitate  the  example  of 
fore-fathers  who  (as  we  learn 
authority)  did  not,  in  general,  oar* 
of  their  dead  with  eardi,  until 
denuded    of   flesh    by    camivoi 
Some  ancient   race   in   tlje   south 
seem   to  have  had   urn   sepnU 
the    urns    found    on    the    ph 
each  had  a  pointed  end,  and  at" 
bowl  or  basin  without  bottom  ;  nor 
the  main  part  by  mean^  of 
very  closely   fitted,  and  si i-^ 
by  the  general  bed  of  earth.     Those' 
horizontally,  not  [>arnllcl  with  each 
on  a  straight  Une,  and  in  tlie  di 
and  West.     In  one  om  was  a  qoant 
with  the  bones  of  a  full-grown  pervm^i 
filled,  and  very  heavy.  The  skull 
about  the  middle  or  widest   ptrt ;  ool, 


one   ve^elfol  after  another  and  in  the  great  j  53^;^^  ^^-^^^  contained   only   aaod.    I 


majority  of  instances  the  vital  spark  is  extin- 
guished at  this  time.  In  one  instance 
a  physician  was  summoned  in  all  haste. 
Beft)re  he  reached  the  house,  however,  the 
frietids  of  the  sick  man  thought  him  to  be  on 
the  point  of  death,  and  without  waiting,  remov- 
ed him  to  the  death-chamber.  The  doctor 
arrived,  and  was  told  that  tb«  patient  was  daad^ 
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urn   the  greatest   circumfer&oee  vm  1 
nine  inches  ;  its  length  three  f«t  fiwT 
including  the  bowl  or  baoin,  which  mn 
was  near   eight  inches.     The    ur 
clay,  and  about  one-third  of  an  . 
solid  at  the  pointed  end;  bur  tli-  N'^'- 
out  hottoms.     The  inside*  hud  cvi 
coated  with  some  bitiuiiiiipa^j 
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BOwhcTc  exhibited  inacriptions,  nor '  watches  termed  gah,  of  which  there  are  four 
Iber  mark  by  which  their  d^ree  of  anti-  ,  in  winter  sod  fire  in  Bummer.     Each  gah  ha« 


might  be  ascertained. 

have,  in    India,  nix  fire-temples 

It  cIsM,  or   Ataflh-bchrnm.    If  India 

sro   Asia  be  looked  at  in  their 

fear  poJrtbeiat  fuitha  will  be 

\hau    Bmhminism,    Sintoi^m    and 

three  monotheistic  laiths,  Jewisli, 

and  Mnhoniediin  :  a  mixed  faiih  the 


a  heavenly  watcher  and  its  own  special  pravera. 
Pateti,  NaoTOz  or  New  year's  day,  is  held  on 
the  l»t  of  Furvardin,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Yezdcjird,  the  last  king  of  the  Saaaanian  dy- 
nasty. On  tliis  day  atius  are  given  and  con- 
gratulatory viaits  paid  in  which  the  Hama-i-jor 
or  band-joining  is  practised,  Rapitwar  on 
the  3rd   ol'  Karvardin  ia  in  memorv  of  Ardi- 


y  monotheistic  but  believing  in  in-  j  behiaht.  Khordad  Sal  in  memury  of  Zoroaaier. 
n%  and  las-tlv  the  worship  of  fire  aa  an  \  ^^^'  ^Uey  variously  say.  waa  bofn  a.  c.  638, 
by  the  little'  numerous  but  intellectual :  ^20  and  389  at  Uoh  in  northern  Persia.  Amar- 


The   followers  of  the   various   reli- 
thp  w.rld,  according  lo  Haesel  are,  in 


nmiioas. 
riy.  « 
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Brahmins,  mUlions.   Ill 
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word  GabV,  a  fire  worshipper, 
ly  mn-believer  in  mahomedAuiam. 
ig  U>  the  manuscript  dictionary, Burhan- 
Gab'r  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Magh, 
k  aigntfiev  a  "Fire-worshipper/*  Gab'r 
Ej-Mafi:b  bashad,  keh  atash  purustast.  This 
itHtimes  written,  and  very  oUen  pronounced 
j  by  a  <-ban(^  of  letters  frequent  inPersian, 
rattier  languages.  •*  Gavr,"  we  learn  from 
Hotionary  Jehangiri  means  "  those  fire- 
kw.fu-ni  who  observe  the  religion  of  Zar- 
'.  -roHsterl,  and  they  are  also  called 
.t  t)ngcn,  in  the  third  century,  dc 


dat  Sal,  is  on  the  7th,  and  Farvardin  on  the 
19th  of  Farvardin  ;  Ardibehisht  ;  Medio- 
zeren,  or  midsummer ;  Khordad  Jaaan,  Medio- 
shamur  midwinter,  Jasan,  Amardat  Jasan, 
Shabrivar  Jasan,  Petlsliam  Nao  rox  :  Meher 
Jaaan,  Kiruhrcm  Aban  Jasan,  Adar  Jasan, 
Farvardin  Ja^aii,  Afahandyar  Muktar,  Maha- 
raapand  Jasan,  and  Uamashpattnodau  are 
are  other  festivals. 

In  1861,  at  the  11th  meeting  of  the  Bombay 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Professor 
Dndabhai  Naoroji  gave  a  short  sketch  of  tlie  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  priesthood,  whom,  he  dei^- 
crihed  as  a  body,  not  only  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  objects  of  their  own  profession,  but  entirely 
uneducated.  Tiiey  only  know  how  to  read  and 
write,  as  tlint  is  necessary  to  the  preparation 
by  rote  of  a  number  of  recitations  and  prayers 
required  for  their  daily  avocations.  On  account 


fag  Christianity  against  Celsus,  an   Epicu-    of  this  general  ignorance  among   the  priests, 


who    had   alluded   lo  the  mysteries  of 

ffa.  uses  Knber  as  equivalent  to  Persians. 

'  ■  '    .^  know,''  says  he  '*  that  our  prophets 

rrowpd  anything  from  tbe   Pfrsians 

r."     iOri/j.  eontr.   CfU.  /^i'*.,   Vol,  vi, 
f'nntah,    1658.)      A   Jewish   writer, 
Myde,  (Hist.  Relig.  Vol.  Pers.  Cap. 
:rc5  ihat  the    Persians    en  11'  their 
iiral)  Chabcrin,  (i>r  Khaberin) 
ir  I'haber  or   Khaber,   (rircur- 
lud.)  i**  explained  by  Hphrew 
...-  I  ,  asiignifying  Parsai,  or  Pcrf»ians. 
subject  Hadrian   Keland  hjis  offered 


there  is  no  pulpit  among  the  Parsees.  The 
religious  education  of  the  Parsee  child  consist* 
only  in  the  preparation  by  rote  of  a  certain 
number  of  prayers  in  Zend,  without  under^ 
standing  n  word  of  it.  Of  late  some  effort  has 
bean  made  to  supply  this  want.  A  dialogue  is 
composed,  which  gives  a  general  outline  of  the 
doctrines  and  morality  of  the  Zaritosht  religion. 
OS  believed  by  the  pre?enC  Par.^ecs.  The  creed 
taught  in  it  is  summed  up  as  follows  : — To 
know  G<xl  as  one — to  know  the  prophet,  the 
exalted  Zaraiosht,  as  his  true  prophet — to  be- 
lieve the  religion  of  the  Avesta,  brought  by 
ks,  in  Dissert  ix,  de  PersicisTalmu- I  him  from  God,  as  true  beyond  all  mimner  of 
(Se«  his  '*  Dis*ert.  Miscell.  Part  ii,  p.    doubt — to  believe  in  the  goodness  ol"  G<'<! — not 

lo  disobey  any  of  the  commands  of  the  Mazdi- 
ashna  religion — to  shun  evil  and  wickedness — 
to  strive  for  good  deeds — to  j>ray  five  times  in 
the  day — to  heheve  in  the  reukfpning  and  justice 
Tl»o  word  is  more  lainiliar  to  the  j  on  the  fourth  morning  arter  death — to  hope  for 
EttTOjX'underlliesameaapectofGuebre.  ■  heaven  and  to  fear  hell — to  consider  the  day  of 
remnant  of  this  race  exists  in  Persia,  ]  general  resurrection  and  judgment  as  certain — 
IfJH  s;  Vr-rd,  in  Rhorjisan.     Being  persecute    to  remember  always  that  God  has  done  what 
by  the  ninhoinedans.  most  of   he  willed,  and  shall  do  what  he  wills — to  turn 
'  ti    have    emigrated    to    India,    the  lace  lo  some  luminous  object  while  worship- 

hr  at  Bombay,  they  flourish  under  j  ping  Grod.     God  ia   the    creator   of  all  things. 

^»—  .  ^  _.Ace.  Par**i  festivals  are  celebrated  I  Deeds    shall    determine    reward    or    punish- 
H^t  kttle  show.     Their  day  is  divided  into  |  meat  afier  death,  and  none  but  God  alone  will 
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ij  ad  Rhen.  1706.)     Dr.  Hyde,  how- 

abi'vo  cited,  thinks  that  Chaber  or 

denoted   both   a  |.>rie*t  and  a  layman. 

ti «%'»  "  Ignieola,  magus  infidelis,  quivis 
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wad  can  save.  But  in  order  to  give  an  outline 
oi'  the  creed  aa  it  really  is  laughi  in  the  original 
Zend  Aveafa,  which  the  Parsots  believe  lo  he 
the  religions  buolcs  given  to  them  b}'  Zaratoshi, 
Professor Dadabhai  gave  a  scries  of  ex!ract»  from 
the  2azshne.  One  of  these  was,  O  gT«at  judge 
Hormuzd,  full  of  glory  and  brightnew,  I  invoke 
thee,  the  hij;he»t,  the  all-virtuous,  the  greatest, 
the  strictcdt,  tlie  allwise,  of  the  purest  nature ; 
the  huliest,  the  lover  of  ghulncsa,  the  invisible 
among  tlie  invisible,  the  increase?  ;  lie  creat- 
ed our  souU,  He  moulded  our  body,  He  gave 
us  existence,  the  eternal,  the  omnipi'>t<rnl,  the 
creator  of  all  thin^r^,  Him  I  invoke,  and  com- 
plete this  Yazashae.  Gtxxi  conscience,  hi;rh 
piety,  love  of  excellence,  high  and  perlect 
thought,  Khurdad  and  Amardad  (two  angels) 
I  invoke/'  Then  are  invoked  all  the  an;/els, 
the  sheep  and  their  souls,  the  days,  raontlis, 
year^,  the  feast?  of  tlieseajwn,  the  fire,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  elements,  nature,  and  all  crea- 
tion, and  the  spirits  of  all  the  diflferent  depart- 
ments of  creation.  The  souls  of  holy  and 
prayerful  men  and  women,  everything  that  is 
holy  and  good  ;  the  soul  ol'  the  pn>phet  ;  his 
own  soul,  (of  the  person  prapng).  each  and 
nil  being  described  aa  created  by  God.  "  If 
I  have  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  intentional- 
ly or  unintentionally,  not  kept  Thy  commands, 
and  thereby  saddened  Thee,  I  invoke  Thee  in 
this  invocation,  I  pray  to  Thee,  and  praise 
Thee,  and  beseech  Thy  pardon."  **  May  I 
receive  the  reword  for  piety  through  your 
bounty.  May  the  aspirations  of  the  holy  he 
lulfiUed.  May  the  wicked  and  evil-doers  \ye 
disappointed,   and   be  swept   away   from    tlic 
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of  righteousness,    which    is 
pleasures,  and  walks  in    riglil 
perl'eetly  holy."  The  rightc«ni«  are 
'*  He    who    knows   Uod    thniugii 
reaches  him."  **  On   the   gtcai  dfti 
mcnt,  wickedness  and   evil   shall 
ed.     To  speak  true  words  is  true 
The  wicked  are  punished   accordi 
Oioughia,  words,  and  deeds.     Bel 
tbey  be  introduced  to  wiMom.     Oj 
give  them  a   desire  for   wtKloin,  thi 
become   the   promoieri   of  holii 
muzd,   1   worship  thee,  and  in 
also,  shall  I  wurahip  thee  much. 
and  purity,  1  ask  the  aid  of  Ardet 
of  fire;)  for  pure  thoughts   I  ask 
Bahauian  ;  I  worship  thee,  O  Hon 
all  others,  I  invoke  thee  abtive  afl 
holy  tlioiights,  all  holy  words,  all 
flow   from    thee,   O   Hormurd,   1 
pure  nature  above  all  others.  Who  i| 
tor  and  promoter  of  holiness? 
revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
How  does  the  moon   wax   and 
has  mode  the  earth  stand  unitiip| 
has  created  the   waters   and    the 
which  Hows  of  itsfJf  with  such 
has  created  the  receiving  of  light 
ness?     Who  haa  created  the  times 
and   the   lust   day   of  judgment? 
created  the  desire  to  be  exsUfied 
tuous  thoughts?     Who  haa 
tiun  that  the  child  receives  from 
Thou  art  the  promoter  of  all  goodi 
art  the  creator  of  all  creation. 
and  women  of  the  world  become  thj 
I  invoke  the  benefit  and  success  n^ 


creation   of   the    Holy  Creator 

angel,  is  addressed  by  Zaratosht  as  destroyer  of  |  arrive  at  prayer  is  to  arrive  at 

leath,  and  is  prayed  for  assisting  in  destroying  !  science.     The  good  seed  ol  jtrmyct 

all  tliatis  wicked,  and  to  bestow  the  power  of  thoughts,  virtuous  words,  and  r 

doing  good.  "  I  am  of  the  religion  of  the 
.jworship   of  God.     I  praise  that    religion,  and 

leclare  it  before  the  wicked,  and  praise  it  with 

conscience,  good  words,  and  good  decils." 

(••  Tel!  me,  O  God,  the  creator  and  promoter  of 

tl  creation,  what  were  Thy   words  befure  the 

Existence  of  the    heavens,    before    the  waters, 

before  the  world,   before  the   sheep  and  other 

animals,   before   the   glorious   fire    created  by 


May  1  love  prayer  to  Hormuzd.  lor 
is  joy  to  me.  Prayer  to  thee,  Hi 
giver  of  excellence,  holiritrss,  soou 
exaltation.  May  the  fold  (of  9h< 
people  not  diminish,  may  virtue 
may  the  strength  of  the  holy 
In  tliis  house  may  obedience 
obedience,  peace  over  quarrel, 
miserlineffi,  g<)*><l  thoqghts  orer  b^' 


Thee,  before  the  luily  man,  before  the  wicked  |  truth  over  words  of  lie,  pietjf  over  sin.   T 


spirits  of  dull  and  pi^rverlud  reaiuu,  before  all 
Thy  creation  ?  Gad  replied,  OZ:iratoisht.  those 
words  were  the  parts  of  Honwar  ;  thi»e  that 
I  have  told  you,  those  were  the  wortls  bef<»re 
the  heavens,  belurt*  the  waters,  before,  &c.  (The 
Ilonwar  refer  to  the  holy  books  of  the  Zara- 
to^htee  rehirion.)  Whoever  shall  study  and 
meditate  much  upon  the  words  of  the  Honwar, 
and  recollect  them,  and  act  according  to 
them,  after  death  shall  attain  to  everlasting 
exaltation.**     "  Whoever  tastes   the  pleasure 
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hoIinesB  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
much   to  Hormuxd   is  gOi>d,  I  ^njof^ 
and  on  earth.     The   author   tfacn 
that    the   chapters  xi.    xii,  xv, 
Leviticus  describe  verv  me 

sent  praoiicej   of  the   i  a 

tion  of  tlte  siicrifices,  t'u- 
nea  until  even,  and  tiir^.i^  ,^re 
fnr  purification  alter  the  binh  rf 
Marriage  among  cousins  is  recomi 
Parsis  are    mooognrotJits.     Prii 
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nee,  haa  not  fnikd  to  do  ite  iirnrfc 

r.  lesaoy  ol'  n  few  works  tor  whi<^h 

no    rwu-win   to    be   1 1  lan  k  t'ul . 

'  haro   been   ihxis  intn.Kluco*!, 

:  rt  C4.>nleM J   tjjat  all  those  cerc- 

.  ..>:  no  authorilY   in  the  orii^Mnal 

.  ought  1*1  be  aboli!*liyd.     Of  course, 

[}ie  |>rie<3iA  do  nnt  Ukt«  ihU  at  all. 

of  pt'neontod  exiles,  living   in   a 


in^ 


tkcy 


rtnp  Hay  preferred  by  all  mankind,  an 
be  universal,  both  as  to  time  and  space."  T 
creed,  ii  U,  however,  to  be  observed,  is  derr 
from  the  sacrod  book*,  and  not  from  the  pres 
belief  of  the  PursU.  But  the  Zend  Avesta  i 
contiuna  much  more  of  an  apparently  fabuli 
nature. 

There  is  a   remarkable  similarity  tracea 
l>»^*tween   all   the   religions  existing  before 
I.  surr.unded  for   1,200  years   by  |  chrJBrian  era.  which,  may  arise  from  th<' fact  i 
!  j>er«o.-uu.Hl   a^t   Ume.^   by  rr:hfcnou5  ^  all  those  reli^dons,  excepting  the  Je^Hsh.  Wi 

orij^inally  of  a  pnrclv  aarronomical  origin,  I 
heavenly  bodies  received  his  first  and  earl 
worship  :  and  the  religion  of  Zai'atoaht  was  \ 
rivfcd  from  tlie  prevailing  forms  of  worship. 
a  very  early  period  tie  oripn  of  evil  wa 
qnfstion  whicli  a^tated  mankind.  Whoi 
good  come*,  says  one,  we  know — but  whej 
ia  evil  ?  It  cannot  come  from  heaven.  An 
bins,  the  African, a  writer  of  the  tliird  ceutxi 
refers  to  tlm  dilemma,  "  Either  the  deity  is  1 
author  of  good,  or  it  exist*  in  spite  of  hind 
.  ,  for  it  ia  not  uoaaible  (thouelit  Plutnrch)  t] 
power  given    them  to   awwt  and    ^he  same  being,  whether  g.vvl  or  had.  can. 

the  anilior  ot  both.     Ilem-c  arose  the  necesi 
of^upjtosinc  two  principles  always  opposing  € 
another.  These  principles  were  early  awocia 
,    .   i  with  phyaical  plienomena,     Licht  wa^  cooc 
puM^hment  depen(h*    upon   tho.r    j^knc*%  evil ;  summer   wa«  tlie  distributoi 
I  thw  mjunction.and  their  pm-don    benefit,  which  winter  wa«  always  undoing  a 
nd  mercy  of  God.  An  evil  principle    Jestroying.     But   it   wa«   the  Sun  which  p 

diiced  liglit,  and  covered  the  earth  with 
dure  in  gAuumer,  and  his  absence  wliich  boui 
it  up  in  winter;  and  thus  thi«  luminary  becat 
early  personified  as  the  great  principle  of  got 
and  his  etrugglea  and  alternate  maatery  ov 
and  conquest  by,  the  evil  principle,  were  By 
bolically  described  in  the  battles  oftheg< 
and  giants — ofOuranos  and  Typhon,  ofOsi 
and  Typhon,  of  Hormuzd  and  Aliriman. 


the    Parwes   have   still    preserved 

LiU   type  and  churucier,  and  their 

wurship.     Though  they  have  not  ul- 

Gscaf>ed     con  lamination    and     liave 

many    (^uf^n»titiou5   ceremonies    and 

of  tl»e  hinit'HW*  they  have  always  re- 

Irom    df^rnorating    u^   the    worship   of 

il   Have  clung  tenaciou.sIy   to  tlie  i<lea 

wfcrc  worahippere  of  only  the  inviai- 

T'-d,  the  great  God,     Fi*om  the   ex- 

1  appear  that  the  Parwes  believe  in 

e  of  angels,  created   by  Gtvi,  and 


^kind.      But     they     centre    their 

their  hopes,  above  all,  in  Hormu;(d. 

"    .    is   comprised    in  three 

',  word,  and  deed  ;  tbcir 


1?  but  eventually  will  be  annihi- 

f,  aa  inggwlpd  by  Dr.  Ihne,  converted. 

%  however,  Ahrinian  was  a  self-created 

or  an   apostate   ungel,   was   doubtful. 

work,   by   M.   Menant,  containing 

Lt  digest  of  the   Parai  Creed,  des- 

briefly  as  follows : — *•  Tliere  is  one 

is  eternal,  there    was  nothing    be- 

and  all  things  arc  by   Ilira.     The 


rnily  created  by  mm.  and  «  not  ^^  „f  „,,„„,„,!  ^.     -^       ^ 

tjon  irom  Him,  but,  trom  creation,  bos     -     -  . 

dutioct   from   tlie  Creator.     Creation    is 


of    spirits    and  matter.     Matter  is 
Int  spirits  are  capable  of  morality.    TIic 
V^ftpthts  is  double.     Hormuzd  is  chief 
spirits  of  good  for  eternity.     Ahriman  is 
of    the    spirits    of    evil  only    for  time 
p«a»eA.     Ekjtii  were  created  by  the  etcr- 
ud  will  endure    for  the    eternity  which 
■^-^ids  arc  all    sL^ters  from  the  begin- 
.  d  of  the  bo^iy  at  death,  to  find  it 
lonr  of  resnrrcction,  then  never  to 
i    from    it    again  ;      they    were 
1^     I»rt?-exi8tent.     The    gnilty    will  be 
led,  the  Jii*t  rewiirdufl — both    by    Gcxl. 
wilt  only   last    so    long    aa   the 
<^  V  i  I    ( A  h  ri  tnan )    endures,     llie 
i^    from   God,  ami  dogmatic. 
iicd    religion    tor   nil    ruaiu 
lad  not  ior  some    uuly.     It    will    be 
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the  best  authorities,  the  great  principle  of  ligl 
I  and  the  astronomical  chanicf:Or  of  the  e 
Persian  fables  may  be  illustrated  by  one  in 
porated  in  the  Zend  Avesta.  Hormuzd 
six  deities,  which  represented  virtueB;  whi 
upon  Ahriman  made  six  ofa  malevolent  nat^ 
Hormtud  raised  himself  throe  times  hijfher  t 
his  wont,  and  decorated  the  heavens  with  st 
appointing  Sirius  sentinel  over  them.  Ag^ 
Hormuzd  creat*?d  twenty-four  gods,  which  { ; 
the  fable)  he  enclosed  in  an  egg.  Ahrii 
did  the  same,  and  the*e  broke  the  first 
and  thus  gnofl  and  evil  beoaine  inlermi 
Now,  all  this  evidently  relates  to  the  const 
tinns — the  six  good  deities  were  symlwlicj 
the  six  zodiacal  signs,  between  the  verual 
autumnal  equinoxes,  when  the  aun  w 
power.  The  six  evil  ones  were,  of  course 
six  winter  signs.  Hormuzd  raising  Ui 
tlirce  times  his   height  above  the  earth,  i 
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his  elcTnfion  al>nve  the  spheres  of  ^ 
tor  ftiiii  Saturn,  which  would  bring  him  to  the 
I>nrc  ether — the  region  of  tlie  slurs.  The 
twenty-four  gt>dd  were  ihe  twcnty-fiiui'  north- 
ern constellations,  six  zodiacal  and  eigliteen 
extra  zodiacal,  for  before  ll«wehm  formed  con- 
BtelLitiooa  frinn  the  stcUa*  iafornies  there  were 
tut  eighteen  constellations  in  eitJier  hemisphere. 
Auii  the  tweniy-toiir  jfoda  of  Ahrinian  wore,  of 
course,  the  remaining  twenty-tour  southern 
or  wintor  eonstelliitinus.  The  equinoxes  showed 
the  term  of  duration  of  power  of  those  great 
opposing  principles  ;  and  whether  we  regarded 
llie  Persian  statutes  of  (he  bull  (Taurus,  the 
vernal  equinox)  being  destroyed  by  the  scor- 
pii>n,  (scorpio,  the  autumnal  equinox,)  or  the 
fable  of  Jupiter  (the  sun  of  suuuner)  lotting  his 
thunderbolt  power,  vigour)  in  winter,  as  relat- 
ed in  the  PioriyniHc  of  Nonnua,  the  meaning  is 
I  he  same.  Th»  sun  was  jiersonifled  with  dif- 
ferent attrihut^^,  according  to  hU  position  in 
the  zodiac.  The  vernal  sun  was  the  boardlcAs 
youthful  Apollo,  the  autumnal,  the  beardetl, 
aged  -'Ecsculapius,  son  of  Ajiollo,  with  a  serpent 
twisted  round  his  staff  or  even  round  himself. 
This  serpent  was  the  great  seriient  of  the 
heavens  which  strotchod  its  length  be-side  the 
three  autumnal  coiistellationi*  of  Libra,  Scorpio, 
and  Sagittarius,  and  into  whoae  folds  the  sun 
appeared  to  descend  in  autumn.  Hence  the 
explanation  of  the  well-known  mytliical  iiindoo 
figures  of  Vishnu,  conquered,  (in  autumn,) 
enveloped  in  the  fuMs  of  the  serpent,  and 
triumphant,  (in  spring,)  witli  the  serpent 
raised  aloft  in  hU  arn»s.  And  thus  we  can  under- 
9tand  the  enigma  uttered  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
atClaros,  in  Ionia,  whicli  said,  "I  am  Jupiter 
Amraon  in  spring,  and  black  Pluto  in  winter.*' 
Dr.  Ihne.  however,  said  the  astronomical  expla- 
nation might  he  very  well  applicable  to  the  reli- 
gion which  prevailed  before  Z*)roa8ter  as  it  was 
to  other  ancient  religions,  but  thatintnxluced  by 
him  was  entirely  spiritual  and  moral — that  he 
may  have  retained   some  of  the  institutions  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  to  the  extent  of 


Jupl- 1  %Thich   they    turned     wlien    adi 

prayers,    not  to  it,    hut  to    the    .-i-! 
was  the  symbol.  The  injuii 

(live  to  anything  that  is  gi^i* - 

sun,  &c.     They   would  uot  abate 
tingtiish  it   unneceasiarily,  nor  iwe 
teniptuous  manner.     Hence,  the 
smoke.  Gaomaezo  or  niratig  is  the 
cuw.ox  orshe  goat.and  the  <etuad  i 
after   rising  from   his  bed  and 
anything   wIOi   his   hand*  is  tn 
face  and  hands,  after  which  he 
by  having  water  ]M>ured  ou  hi» 
Women  after  child-birth  have  to 
nimng  and  are  purified  with  it  stn 
process  is  laid  down  and  enjoined 
tion  rite  in  the  9th   Fa^gtird  of  th< 
(page  120,  line  21  in  Berghaus 
reforming  Parsis  object  to  its  nsr. 
Par-ii  has  to  pray  alwut  16  times  » 
pray  in  the  Zend  Ungungc.  wl 
them  understand.     They  pr:iy  on 
of  bed,  at^cr  i«ing  tlic  niratig 
aller  cleaning  the  teeth,   afk< 
morning  ablutions,  after  ihc  oi 
functions,  aJ'ter  waahing  the  hand*, 
of  the   three    meals   begins    and 
prayer,  be^iitles  the  grace,   and 
to  he<l,  the  day  is  docjed  witli  i»r«y( 
the  Parsees,   there   is    no    puJiNt, 
orations   in    the  vernacular     of 
Ordinarily  every  one  goes  to  the] 
whenever  he  likes,  recites  his  pni 
and  as  long  ari  he  likes,  give**  if 
stmiething  to  the  priests  to  pray  for 
several  occasions  a^  in  the  occui 
Ghumbar.   the  bimestral   holidays*] 
assemblages  in  the  temple  and  praj 
repeated  in  which  few  or  more  join, 
are  the  most    bigoted    and  supei 
exercise  much  injurious  inrtueu< 
over  the  women.     Perliaps  only 
fessional  prieata  lay  claim  to 


the  old  faith,  hut  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Zoroastrian  faith  was  its  spirituality  and 
high  morality,  as  mxist  have  been  seen  from 
the  extracts  read. 

The  Parsees  are  at  present,  to  some  extent, 
fatalists;  but  this  wiis  one  of  the  corniptions 
which  had  crept  in  through  their  intercourse 
with  the  hiiidotjs.  They  were  monogamous  ; 
and  their  sacred  books  do  not  degrade  woman 
below  man.  though  it  was  only  lately  that  their 
women  had  been  allowed  to  mix  in  society. 
With  regarrl  to  the  worship  of  fire,  which  was 
brought  against  tlieni,  they  regarded  fire  as 
the  purest  and  best  symbtil  of  the  Deity,  and 
that  one  of  Ilis  works  which  could  be  most  con- 
veniently isolated  and  circumscribed  ;  hence 
they   hod   sacre*!  fires  in  the  temple,  towanls 
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meaning,    the  books    they    liavc 
Parsis  have  one  wife.     They  do 
pork  or  ham  and  do  not  eat  fvod 
person  of  another  religion.     The  h: 
called   Dnstoor ;  the  otlier  priests 
Mobed,  and  the  priesthood  is  h 
object  to  be  called  flre-wonbi 
never  to  addrciM  any   unintc 
object.     They  acknowledge   to 
regard  to  light  and  fire  ;  they  do 
object  to  blow  oat  a  candle, 
ever,  hardly  a  Parsee,  man  or 
give   an   account  of  the  i'.y 
The  Yasna,  Vispere*!  and  '■ 
sacred    writings.     But    tlicy   havr 
translated  into  a  vernacular^and  each 
to  pick    up  hia  religion    ai   beat 
M4 


if  marriage  among   the  Paraecs  >9  I  J® 
pie  ceremonv,  little  more,  indeed,  ]  "^^  z™*^. 
contract,  nilifu*d  by  family  consent,    -29  Mubamspand 
j»t   festivity.     The   rite  pcrtormwl    ''^^  Aniran 


t,  coDsijits  in  placing  tlie  hands  of 
it  against  that  of  tlie  bridegroom^ 
their  united  yrriats  with  a  double 
imson  worsted.  Being  severed,  the 
kocured  on  the  wrist  of  each,  where 
W  a  period  of  eight  diiys,  the  thread* 
ibooztd,  and  cast  into  the  water. 
r  loveliness  is  not  aloqe  bestowed 
glicr  clcwsfs  of  Pnrsee  women  ;  but, 
dAughrcrs  of  the  men  of  the  city 
»  draw  water,'*  the  Parsee  maidena 


The  1st,  Sth,  15th  and  23rd  days  are  sacred 
to  llormazd,  and  tliua  aflurd  evidence  of  au 
older  division  into  weeka. 

The  Parseea  of  India  are  divided  into  two 
Recta, — the  "Sbahanahahi"  or  "  liasaiui,*'  and 
the  "■  Kadimi"  or  **  Churigarian/'  the  former 
of  whom  constitute  the  larger  jwrtion  of  the 
race.  ThU  dtviaiim  originated  alxmt  the  begin- 
ning oftlie  iSth  century,  when  a  Persian  priest, 
named  Jamiwp,  aiTived  in  India,  and  found  ihaii 
his  co-religion wt*  differed  from  their  brethren  of ' 
^Bbe  remarked  for  tlicir  handsome  i  Iraa  in  their  calculation  of  time  by  a  full  month, 
PUnd  diguifidd,  yet   feminine   de-jand    in   other    minor    pfi'mta  relating   to  the! r 

"  liturgy."  Serious  diaputea  aro«e  in  consc- 
knlPerdtacs  reckoned  a  new  era  firom  ,  quence^  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  the 
iaof  each  successive  monarch,  and  ai<  i  two  sects, — tlie  Kasami  adhering  to  their  own 
lad  no   flfuccosstor.  the  date   of  his  |  views,  and  tlie  Kadin>i  adopting  the  opinions 

imported  by  Jamasp — and  thus  agreeing  with 
their  PeTwitia  brethren.  The  difl'crence  Ues  in 
their  compulation  of  time,  and  in  some  alight 
variations  in  the  Ibrnis  of  prayer.  Tljose  that 
begin  their  year  a  month  earlier  are  styled 
Kadimi,  and  the  rest  Rasami,  k  e.,  '  custom- 
ary,' and  Shaharshai,  for  which  some  one  pro- 
posed to  substirute  Shalianshahi  (*of  tlie  kings 
of  kings,')  and  this  absurd  change  has  ever 
since  been  adopted.  The  Kadimi  Parsee  Era  of 


tlie  throne,  16th  June  a.d.  632, 
vruught  down  to  the  present  time, 
ig  the  year  a.d.   1867,  their  year 

In  their  calculations  only  305 
Slowed  to  the  year ;  leap  year  is 
D  them,  though  it  ia  alleged  that 
^  yt^Ts  one  month  was  added  to 
correspond    with    the    «>lar    year. 

is  divided  into  twelve  months 
ys  each,  and  five  days,  or  "  Gatlia, 


called,  are  added  at   the  end  to !  Yezdijird,  or  Dureai  Xaoroz,  or  i-ca-reckoning 


le  deficiency. 

4Tir. 
|t  ( 5  AniArda«l 


The  mouths  are, — 


7  Mpher. 
»  Ab.in. 
0  tftiunMir.    I  1*  Adar. 
Gaiha  5  diivs. 


10  Deh. 

11  Hatunan. 

12  A.sfuntlyar 


WmBo  not  now  di%'ide  their  time  into 

tiame  the  3<»  days  of  their  months 

a  celestial   being — 7   Amsliaspand 

^ — iupposed  to  preside  over  thjcm. 

)w  : — 

/•rA/n. 
Anhuma. 
Vabunuin. 
Aitttivuhiftbt. 
Shutuavjn, 
8u  pundit  mad. 
Khundnd. 
Anwndod. 
Dini  pa%*un  Atun. 
Atun. 
A  van. 
Kliiir. 
Mntui. 

Tir,  orTistar 
i>o9h. 

IHni  pAVan  Matun. 
MfLtun. 
Sttnittli. 
lUaliiui. 
Ka^^'}lrdin. 
Vnmhrini. 
Ham. 

W  ud,  or  Vnt. 
I>ini  p^ivtin  Din. 
Pin. 
Ant 

4^h  J 


is  made  use  of  in  nautical  calculations  among 
Asiatic  marinors,  and  the  New  Year  always 
commences  on  the  Ist  of  Farvardin,  which  fulW 
about  the  25lh  of  August,  one  month  earlier 
than  the  coniinenceuient  of  the  l^sami  Ntjw 
Year.  "With  the  Rasami  Parsees,  the  New  Year 
begins  mi  the  Ist  day  of  Farviirdia,  which  in 
A.n.  18tj7»  fell  about  the  24th  of  Hepiembtr,  a 
month  hiter  than  the  commencement  of  the 
Kiulinii  New  Year. 

About  A.D.  1705  Jelaledin  Malik.^hah,  finding 
that  the  ciMumencement  of  this  year  in  PiT»ia 
had  anticipated  the  epoch  by  112  days,  order- 
ed tliat,  iu  futiu-e,  the  Persian  year  should   re- 
ceive an  tulditional  day  whenever  it  should   be 
necessary  to  pwtiwne  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year,  iu  order  that  it  might  occur  oi 
the  day  of  the  sun's  pHitsing  the  same  {mint  ol 
the   ecliptic.      LJ*mar   Cheyam,    one    of    tU 
oaironomei's  appointed  by  hini  to  construct 
calendar,  is  Hiiid  to  have  discovered  that  8  iutrrr 
calationa  in   33  years  very  nearly  luljusts  tl 
calendar,  giving  the  length  of  the  ye:ir   'ACtod 
oh.  49in.  o*65.*(.     Scaliger  and  others  say 
was  tlie  period  actually  adopted,  thonjih  I) 
lambre   shows   that  the    Periian   intercidaii 
combines   the   two   perlo.U  of  2i*  ycai-*  with 
iutercalationa  and  of  ^53  yean*  wiUi  S  iattrca 
doiis. 
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Am$^ta$hfvtnil\  inOie  exjstinj^parppc  religion 
flcven  Am.-lia,slipand  arc  supposed  to  exist,  they 
are  railed  ilio  iinmortol  holy  onoB.  Theae 
caxmot  be  regai-ded  as  the  elouienta. 

The  ArJifjfJtfM-Jasan  festival,  is  main- 
tained in  honour  of  Ardibehest  Amsaspund,  the 
controlling  augel,  according  to  their  theology, 
over  their  aaered  fire;  on  ih lit  day  the  Paraw 
crowd  tlicir  fire-temples  to  offer  up  prayers  to 
the  Supreme  Boing. 

The  Aift  Artfui  Sur  Jasan  festival,  is 
held  in  honour  of  Ava,  the  angel,  in  their 
tlieolo^',  who  preaidcs  over  t}ic  scu.  On  this 
day,  Parsis  should  approach  the  sea-«hore  or 
any  streum  of  water  and  chant  prayers  from 

the  Zend,  but  iheso  people  now  generally  mix  '  a  ibot  left  between  fcach.  It  v 
with  their  prayer  Bcvcral  hindoo  rites  such  m  ■  anJ  taken  care  of,  cimtinueall  tl 
offering  tlowors,  MigaT,co(;oanuts.  &e.,  &c.  lu  A  t'ood  plan  is  occasionally  to 
Bombay  a  fair  is  held  on  die  esplanade  on  this    leaves  to  witliin    four  inchc*  of 


subject  to  the  Affirhnn,  [^ifofess  rnBhom« 
The  Paraivan  livo  m  towiw,  and  tbfl 
are  nomadca  and  live  in  tent*.  Their 
is  double  that  of  the  /Virglmm.— £i/. 
Jiturn.^  p.  153.  Soe  Affgh&iiiflaa, 
Kandahar. 

PARSLEY,   Apiuju    peUtveKciaa. 
known  seaaoniug  herb,  UKod  in  -< 
ing,  &c.,  grows  well  dunnp  ih. 
requires  a  free  rich  soil,  an-i 
raised  0  inches  above  the  - 
from  seed.     Is  cultivated  fruiu 
nown  in  beda  or  rows,   where  it   ■■- 
The  plantM,  when   about  two  or  thru 
jigh,  should  bv  tliinncd,  oad  a  sfia^v  1/ 


day. 

The  AnmrflttrfSftl  holiday,  is  held  on  the 
dity  following  tlie  Khar<lad-«al  of  which  lestivol 
it  is  merely  a  continuation. 

Amardad  ia  from  Amcrctat,  immortality, 
the  seventh  .'Vmshai'hpan  of  the  Parsoe. 

There  i«  a  new    Paraee  sect  known  by  the 


it  makes  the  p;iriiIoy  throw  oat  youn^ 
leaves.     It  hetxtn  transplanting  wdL 
give  the  preference  to  Europe  »erd. 
mon   parsley  of  tlie  cnururr  a  in 
The  roots  of  parsley  are  much  used 
cook  e  ry . — Jfiffrejf , 

PARSXTP.    Hu  lo  p'u.  Cant,  ^1 


name  of  "  ShaiKXJS."  who  pay  great  rcapcct  to  j  bio  very  diiRcult  to  rear,  as  il 


foreigners,  with  the  exception  of  Miihome- 
I,  whom  they  treat  with  contempt.  Tlieac 
^|M»p^e,  like  the  Zon^aairians,  pray  while  stand- 
ing looking  to  tlie  sun  and  near  water.  They 
never  talk  with  anybody  bare-head,"  Ac. 
The  admission  of  an  individual  into  the  Parscc 
faith  is  indicated  by  the  uiwumption  of  the 
Sadaru,  or  shirt. — Lleut.-Cftt^tifl  *StnuH'«  Jouv' 
nul  of  a  RttHltnrt  in  yof(?irni  Pfgia,  p.  171  ; 
"  llwfit  *Supp,  Olosg. ;  OnsfUt/'it  Tnivflg^  Vol,  i, 
pp,  150.  217-2J9  ;  PontanA  WeMrni  lutiM, 
Vol  i,  pp.  no,  120;  Ma.r  Mulhr,  Chip»  fnnn 
a  Gitrttian  Wo.'kuh'^p,  p.  180;  Pt^tfrMor  DtuU 
ihthhai  Xnorf/ji  atktl  Pi\  Jhnr^  in  /^\k.  litjinfuiy 
LiUrarifSoci^tif.  Th^  Tar se^A,pp,G]— 70',  WiU 
goHS  (floxsart/  tif  fnffian  t^rtm;  Af.  Mfnnnton 
thf.  }\irKr^$  :  Bomhmj  Almntntc  \  Buron  CU- 
itiffit  <U  f!ode*t  TravtU.  See  Addar,  Bactria. 
Ghnbr,  Ilamma-i-jor,  Iran.  Jasan,  KeUt,  K^iai 
or  KxMti  or  Custcc,  Kiaaa-i-SanJau,  Now-rot, 
Sadru  Kinnan. 

PARSHAWARSHX  Hai».     Adiantum. 

PARS!,  Hi.HD.  ?     A  tree  of  Choirt-Nncrpnrc, 
witli  hard  rtd  timber.— Co/.  Cat.  Kt.  \iijl». 

PAKSI  UAI)AMA:Tsl.     Aniygdalus  com- 
munis, Linn, 

PARSI   KUNJAM  KORAY,  Tam.     Balm, 
MelisAa  nffii'inalis.   Vnr. 

PARSI   VA1>0M-C0TTI,  Tah.,  and  Pnrsi 
viidorn-virtultj,  Tvl.    Amyirda!u?»  cnmmimis. 

PAHSIV-VN.   literally!  *)x':ikcr^  nf  Pcrsinn 


happen   that  the  sced«  corue  up ; 
be  sown  broadcast   in  beds   of  a 
the  plants,  when  of  a  sufficient 
thinned,  leaving  a  space  of  one 
each  plant   and   removing   all   1 
may    be   trannpliinted,   but   it    mi 
with  the  same  care  as  roocw 
root.     The  proper  rime  for 
(hr  latter  end  of  July,  aud    thoy    wii 
during  March  and  April.     It  gwa  to 
but  the  roots  grown  from  it  were  b? 
fine  the  secoiid  year, — Jaffrry, 

PARSO.II.  8C«  Mahratta  GorcrncifSil 
PAK^K-TSHl.  Laf.  Galliu  fenq 
Gmfl. 

PARSONS.  Abmhani,  E«qiiirc  wok 
voyage  from  Bombay  lo  Mi^klia  aai 
Loud.  1808. 

PAIW  PIPUL.  DiTK.,  Unr©.    Thc^ 

pulnt>a,  L<im. 

PAHS  W  A,  the  23rd  Buddha. 

PARSWANATH,  a  buddha,  of  tU 
nee  Joins. 

PARTAminri».ofKnghan.Jhilam.O 
&c.     Pinus  exceUn,  lofty  pine. 

PARTHA,  see  InswripHrm*. 

PARTHAMASPAT'  r«ek»i« 

PAUTHKNUTM  I.l  ^/"^V' 

of  (-iuixotiii  I'lfifpra,  DC 

PAIITHKNOPE  HUkRIOA,  JSa,a« 
Madiignncar,   Hotjrbon  iknd  Maurilittt,  0 


a  term  uppliwl  by  the  Prr«iHiifl  to  thfi  Persian 

speaking  i.»art  of  the  Tcimcni  tribe  of  the  Char  j  with  \<it\\i  rtharp  rugo«tiG!i 

^Vimok.    The  I'arsivan  and  Einiak  who  are  I      P^VKTIilA,  an  anvient  IcingiSoiBf  Im 
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|C0 


U\ 

111 

I 

IV 

II 

IV 


n 

I 

III 


in 
in 


A.P, 

(Tiridaten) 
(C'lnoiuiius) 
( Artabonus) 
42  Bimittuee 
45  Ooljvrzea 
«»  (Mehepdatee) 
51  Vonoue*  11 

51  Vologeses  I 

6*i  (Artabaiius)         IV 
77  Pricorua 
HJ8  ChoOToee 
115  <  l'iunhamupftte») 

ll'l  ChOATOOfl 

I'-'l  Vi»lo|jtfe&9  U 

148  Volnj^Kffl  III 

n>2  (VoIoKv'Hetn)  IV 

209  (Volop^fws)  V 

Artabnnus  V 
235  Artoxences,  king  o^ 

renua,  Igt  of  thu 

SasMiiidn. 


mHy  nftine  Areaces  was  tliat  applied  to 
of  Parthia,  hence  called  the  Arsa- 
iniiccurato  ideas  prevail,  concerning 


emperors.  Trajan  penetrated  to  tlieir  capital ; 
and  satisticd  his  curiosity  by  embarking  oti  tbe 
Indian  sea.  The  modemtion  of  Adrian  restored 
the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Euphrates,  In 
A.  D.  245,  Perais,  or  Persia  proper,  w)»ich  had 
for  some  ages  ranked  as  a  province  of  Parthia, 
gained  the  ascendancy  ;  and.  under  Artaxcrxeri, 
put  an  end  to  tl^ie  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidaj ;  and 
restored  the  ancient  name  of  Pertia  to  the 
empire,  after  that  of  Parthia  had  existed  about 
480  years.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, considered  generally,  was  the  Persian, 
under  another  name.  In  256  or  252  b.  c,  Bac- 
tria  had  declared  for  indejwndencc  under  Thet>- 
dotua  or  DeiHlotus.  Partliia  followed  aboat 
the  year  250  b.  c,  under  the  rule  of  Arsaces, 
who  IB  variously  described  aa  a  native  of  Sogbd, 
aa  u  Bactrian,  and  by  Mcwra  of  Ohorene,  a&  of 
Balkh,  thia  liist  autlior  adding  that  the  dynasty 
waa  known  as  Halkhavcnacs  or  Palilavian.  lie 
mod  Greek  only  on  hi»  coins  and  in  hia  public 
letters  and  correspondence.  His  coinage  it] 
ordinarily  with  the  head  of  the  sovereign  on 
one  side  and  only  one  coin  has  a  liugual  inscrip- 

tuatiou  of  Parthia,  by  tlu>se.  wlio«e  I  ^^°"-    i^?^\,^\"*^ Z*"  ^["^^  ^"^  ^  ?^^*^    ^P' 

oOt^kcolIected  chiefly  from  its  war^    ^"P^^  ^7  ^^"^'"*1^;^  "■     Foster  deems  the 

Parthia  proper,  was  a  small    P*"^'*^^  .^  ^^^  Parthian  horsemen  o(  shoonng 

arrows  Irom  on  horseback,  as  a  confirmation 
of  their  descent  from  tlie  warrior^  of  Tartary  : 
but  the  usage  U,  and  always  has  been,  as  com- 
mon to  Persian  as  to  Tartar  tribes.  Tlie  Par- 
thians,  built  t'tcsiph on  out  of  the  niins  of  Ba- 
bylon. Parthians,  Getes,  Huns  or  Kaihi,  or  a 
mixture  of  these  seem  to  have  overtlin>wn  Ha- 
labhipoora  a.  d,  524.  But  Thomas'  Prinsep 
give3  A.  n.  745.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  Lunar 
races  descended  of  Budha  and  EII^  {Mercury 
and  tlie  Earth,)  the  five  sons  of  Baj-Oiiwa  are 
made  to  people  ihe  countries  on  and  beyond  the 
Indus  ;  and  in  the  scanty  records  of  Alexander's 
invasion,  montion  ia  made  of  many  races,  a*  the 
A&a^enaj  and  Asacani,  slill  dwelling  in  these 
rfgiong.  Thw  period  was  fruitful  in  change  to 
tlie  old  evtablisbed  dynafitics  of  the  hindoo  con- 
tinent, when  numerous  races  of  barharijias, 
viz.  :  IIun,4,  Parthians,  and  Getes,  had  fixed 
colonies  on  Iier  western  and  nortlhrn  frontiers. 
—  PriiiAi^jt'a  AittiifniiifS  hif  Tkomas^  y>d,  ii,  /». 
17*5;  lit(tn^lV$  Mrnwir,  p.  20U-1  :  Mali'olm't 
Uimrtf  of  PfniH,  VoL  i,  p,  S^  ;  TwCa  Hajiu- 
tfuia^  VuL  ii,  />.  5.  See  Aqnicula,  Greeks  of 
Asia,  Hindoo,  Koh,  Kabul,  bauraahtra. 

PARTHO-SCrriHAN,  see  Kabul, 

PARTHIVI,  see  Prithivi. 

PAKTI-VriTULU,  Trl.     Cotton  seeds. 

PARTRIDGK.  This  family  of  bir^Ja  belongs 
kpiuii.  On  occasion  of  thui' last  event,  to  the  grouse  and  partridge  family,  the  Tetrau- 
PB extended  their  conquests  further  "idai  and  the  sub-family  Perdicinae.  The  chief 
E^lmt  were  afterwards  compelled  to  species  of  partridgus,  in  the  East  Indies,  ore 
lotlicvirtutrallvlostffroundinArmenia    M  undor:- 


to  the  south-east  extreme 

rpian  sea,  which  territory,  after  the 

Alexander's  einpire,  fell  to  the  share 

fucidjc,  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the 

300  years  before  the  christian  era. 

years  after,  Parthia  rebelled,  and, 

rith   Hyrcania,  and  other  adjoining 

became  an  independent  state,  under 

As   the    empire   of  the    Seleucida* 

Jtcr,   the  Parthians  extended   their 

cstward  :  and   the  fine  province  of 

ow  Iruk-i-Ajam)  fell    to   them :  and 

century  after  the  foundation  of  their 

"bad    XH'allowed    np    all    the    cotm- 

the  Indus  to  the  Euphrate?,  Bac- 

Jcfl,  and  this  province  had   thrown 

0  of  the  Seleucidffi,  long  before  Par- 

1  Parthian  conquests  in  Armenia, 
lefore  Christ,  brought  them  aoquaint- 
Bie  Itoman5 ;  whose  conquests  met 
h  in  ilmt  country  and  in  Syria.    The 

together  witli  their  conquests,  had 
their  capital  westwards  and  had 
it  on  the  Tigris  at  Seleucia,  or 
siphon  (near  the  present  Bagdad) 
r  wars  with  the  Romans  conmieuced, 
wars  with  the  Roman  people,  con- 
BUt  *>5  vcaTB,  ami  were  noted  by  the 
of  Pompey  and  Anthony,  and  the 
On  occasion  of  this  last  event, 
extended  their  conquests  further 
Imt  were  afterwards  compelled  to 
tlicy  generally  lost  ground  in  Armenia 
tpotaotia,  during  the  time  of  tiie  Roman 
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Lerwa  nhricola,  Hwlgs..  Snow  partridge:  Himalaya 


PAnTRIDClB. 

Pr&ncoUflua  TuIf^nrU.   Slej>hetnt,   BlAck  partri<Jj;c» 
North  Indift. 
„         pictua,  JertloH,  Sflbtf,  Pointtyl  partridge, 

Central  aihl  Stiutht-rn  [luha. 
„         phayroii,  Bli/th,  Nnrtli  Biirniah, 

pintadens, ?    Y 

Caecabia  cbukor,  Orat/,  Cltukor  partridge,  Western 
Uiuialaya.' 

„     grioca, ?  Western  AaU,  South  Eu- 

ro|)H,  North  Africa. 
Ammoperdix    tK)nhanii,    Gray,  Seeeoe   partridge, 
PoDjah. 
„  hayi,  Oouhl,  Arabia,  Palestine,  West- 

em  Asia. 
Ortygomia  pontiwriuniw,  Gmrim,  Gray  partridge. 
South  India. 
..        fnilaxiif,  Trmjn,  Kyuh  patridtje,  Bengal. 
Rhizothera  leTifjiriwtrit*.  Temm,  Muluyima. 
Arboricola  torqueolo,  I't'tjorg,  Black-iliroatcd  Hill 
partridge,  luitmlaya. 
„       TufopulariH,  Siyth,  Bufoita-throatod  Illll 

jjftrtrulne, 
„        atra^ilarifl,  Bh/f/i,  Tip]x^rfth,  Cbittagong. 
„        inttTint'dia.  Ji(yth,  Arrnkan. 

„        hruniic«>-]»ictiia, r'Tirkell,Teiia89eriiD. 

„        Bplieiiimi, P  China. 

Pewlix  personata  Jlurgf.^  Java. 
„     Javanica,  Gmelm,  .lava. 

„      hodguonite,  ffmiW, ? 

,,      punctulata,  Orwj. 

„     charltoni,       ? 

„     chloropiw,  Btj/th. 

Bollulufi  coronatufl, 

tridge. 
niger, 


Malacca  crowned  par- 


There  are  three  kinds  of  partridgeg  in   tlic 
plains   of  India,  black,   painted,   and   grey,  as 
they  are   called    by   Oie    Indiaa    !<i>ortsmcn. 
The  Iflst-meutioned,  the  least  handsome  of  the 
threo,  and  far  inferior  to  the  English  bird,  the 
moat  nearly  approtwhea  it  in  appearance.     The 
black  exceU  all  for  the  splendour  of  its  plumage. 
The  call  of  the  black  and  painted  partridge 
is  very  similar ;  both,  aa  well  aa  that  of  the 
grey,  difTering    from  that  of  the  English  bird. 
In  the  Bombay  pi*eaidcncy  the  black  partridge 
lias  not  been  soon  south  of  Cutch.     It  is  abun- 
dant  north   of  it  in   Sind,    but   would  appear 
to  be  rei>laced  by   the  painted  further  south. 
The  fleah  of  all  the  partridges  in  India  is  white, 
and  far  inferior  to  that   of  either  tlie  conmion 
Enylish,   or  red-leggcfl  bir<I.    The  hen  of  the 
black  partridge,  ifltiaite different  in  appe^mni-e 
lo  tlie  male,  is  not  unlike  the  i5ainie<l  ftartrid^re 
of  both  sexes,  and  ia  sometimes  mistaken  for  it. 
The  ditVcrence,  however,  is  easily  discerned  by 
the  experienced   sportsman.     The   blark  ftnr- 
tridge  coraniencca   lo  pair   about  April   in  the 
Himalaya,  but  earlier  in  the  plains;  the  young 
remain  with  their  fuirents  a  long  time,  and  are 
not  fit  for  shiwting  until  the  iniddlo  or  end  of 
October.     During  die  perifxl  of  incubation  the 
mah»  can  be  heard  answering  each  other  all  over 
the  district  ;  the   call-note   is  harvh    and  com- 
posed   of  four  dif4tinct   juiunds   following  each 
other  in  succession,  and  not  unlike  tlio  wont*  : 
•*  Whee  wha  which  a  wliich,"  which  it  repeats 
at  shvri  iat^rralii  when  perched  uu  a  stouo  in 
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bushy  places.  -  The  Tibet 
sonii)  was  first  diitcavcred 
Muswurie  in  1841,  and  snbfx 
by  Mr.  Hodgson.  It  wm»  still' 
with  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  loth 
tht  Pangong  Lake  in  little  Tibet, 
seems  to  \)c  common  along  the 
of  the  Tibetan  ILmalaya,  and 
mountain  sides.  A  white  band 
foroliead,  and,  flawing  over  the  ex* 
the  oppwite  at  the  ocdput. 
black  patch  at  the  comers  of  the : 
dible ;  breast  and  belly  barred  im 
black  and  rufous,  the  former  in 
dance  on  the  breast,  the  latter  <m 
sides  of  the  belly  and  breast ;  %'ent 
part  of  the  belly  dirty-white  ;  the  fia 
usual,  are  solt  and  downy  ;  crown 
occiput  mottled  with  black  and  nda 
is  continued  over  the  back  and  win 
resembling  closely  the  same  parts 
grey  fpancohn,  whilst  the  tjuiUs 
assimilate  in  appearance  with 
in  the  black  partridge. — Adams. 
PAUTIjLA,  a  genus  of  mnlli 
PARUA-KALANGA,  Mhulkl. 
ton  monastachynn. 

PAnU-PAlilSANNA.     This 
cun<  in  the  tri-lingunl  tJiblets  of 
the  nmuniain  nnige  of  Gandara  ia 
Parisanna,     Pnru   merely    m* 
in  Sanscrit.     The  country  i* 
name,  by  its  inhabitants,  who  Oftlj 
by  the  tribe  dwelling  in,  or  the 
mand.4  it.     Kerrier   includes 
the  mountain  country  encli 
formed   by   Herat,  Meiinnna, 
Ghazni,   Kilnt,  Ghilzi,   Kandahar, 
and  Sahlin.     It  may  Ik;  lonked  n]^i 
natural  fortress,   thmwn  on  to  tbe  i 
on  the  culminating  point  of  the 
tnblo-land.     From  whatever  side, 
appiiiached  by   rugged   and   high 
and  it  is  also  interseciod  by  others 
direciioiH,  particularly   es«t  ami  «ii 
country  t»f  inco««ant   chanj 
Hazanili,  the  >Ceidnat   and 
in  coiistant  movement. — Ferrier'i 

PAUrS,  n  pcniis  of  birds,  the  til 
sub-family  I'arina;,  family  Ami 
Insessttres  : 

Parus  o»nioditi8,  ffnfff/»on^   Itiiu&Iaj 
„     tttkin*tini,  Jcnlon,    Siktitm 
„     moutiO<ilm,  i'ft;urt.     lir,-.  .,,k 
„    cinrrcuii,  I'icUut^     I 
„    nuchiilia,  Jenimu     ^' 
„     .\HiUhoRcny8. 

— -Jenion^  iii,  p.  27*^. 

Pants  Mehnofophiig,   Vu^ort^^ 

created  tit.     P.  erythruccph&ii 

{>od,  (it. 
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PARDS. 

:.  M-c  Pnrn?  ^tibviriilis.  '  Rikim,  the  KlwwyiWt  &<:•,  and  P.  siibviridis,  Tic- 

wit  Til.')  EHroj)o,  X.  Awa,  |  kell,  BJyth.  fmrii  the  mountainB. 
Al^nca.     RepUwl  in  InJla.  Ceylon,  i      Mr.  *BIyt)i  further  diatinnuisheH  P,  nihicli- 
by  P*  dncreiis.  and  in  the  Himalaya  I  ventiii  oi'  Nipal  and  Sikini  from  P.  uiclanolop- 
monttcolus.     If  not  alao  P.  nucha- )  huit,  TiV/orj,  ot' the  .Simla  and  MiwuriinounUiins; 


Lbon  to  cinercus.) 

LemleM.   f  Blue   Tit/;    Europe,  N. 

a,  China,  Fdrmosa. 

uter.   (*  Cole  Tit.*)  EuroiK?,  Sil>criii, 
mnum.     Replaced  in   Ncpiil  by  P. 


«fcAMriV/u,     Tickell,    n.    t. 
mi  P.   ^pilonotns  ; 


Affinwl 
but  the  ' 
purta  dull  yel low lAh -green,  \ 
Irwtjt?   (>r   black,   puj^ing  to  ashy  on  | 
Ind  lower    lail-eovert?  :    hack  much  I 
bnt  darker  witJi  the  feathers  ceiured 
imparting   a    uiotiled   ap[K>arance : 
I  ikape  black,  a   few  of  the  ptwtcrior  ' 
IS^tbcrft  tipped  with  yellow  ;  fe.-ither*  i 
biU.  the  Inrs,  cheeks   and  »\deA  nf  1 
ilia,  and  meaial  nape-streak,  bright  I 
ihe  great  ' 
itdols  inan-'ined  with  atthy,  and  two 
the    priinririeA  with  whitish  ;  a  con- 
|r]iit«    patch,  also   at  the  ba«e  of  the 
^and  tlio   tortiaries  are  tipped  on  the 
iwitb  an    elong:ite    wliituU  »{tot,  thU 
extendini^f  up    the   inner  web  of  the 
rtiary,  !he  flinallest    ^Ting-covert:*  are 
B    ashy,  and  the   first  ^Teut  range  nf 
Its   with   white  upon  both  weKs,  the 
kgc    upon  the  outer  web  only  ;  forin- 
^Ms   ivinda  on    the   wing :  the  an- 
of  tlie  wing  ia   white   underneath, 
illnrica  are  light  yellow  :  the  outer- 
her  has  its  exterior  web  dull  white, 
of  the  same  tipping  tlic  inner  web  ; 
succeSftively  smaller  on  the  pcn- 
anto-pcaultimatc   tail-foathers  : 
and  le*r*    plumbeous  ;    length  aUiut 
win;;  2j  in. ;  and  tail  2  in.  ;  longest 
n  J  in.  9|>ecie)9  of  Parus  are  vary 
in  the  Tena^erim  foresW.     In  fact, 
ptain  TickrII,  "  this  is  the  only  one 
-— ifr.  Blt/th'i  Hnpori, 

rUhoffettifs^  Jerdon,  for  which  Mr. 
the  name  of  P.  jcrdoni,  x.  b.    It 
ble«  P.  xanthogenya,  Vigors,  of  the 
lays  ;  but  is  truiunpicuotis  by  having 
e**  tinced  with  yellow,   larger  por- 
not  so  intense  in  hue,  and 
IV.  .  al  streak  U  not  continued 

»Vfer  ilit  eye,  as  in  P.  xanthogenya 
iLeii^i  of  wing  3  in. ;  and  of  tail  2^ 
juaihogenya  the  wiog  varies  from  2^ 
lad  tiie  tail  meaflure*  2^  in.  Tliia  is 
lpcetc»  which  has  now  been  diAcrimi- 
rt  from  P.  xanthogenys,  Vi{;ors ;  the 
Pg  P.  «ptlonotu3,  Btiftfif  from  Mipal,  j 
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with  which  the  P.  nielanolopluw  of  Jerdon'a 
catalogue  still  requires  to  be  critically  com- 
pared.—^c/iy.  As.  .Sof..   Vol.  V,  18r>H. 

PARU,  Malrvl.     Dolichcw  sinensis,  Linn, 

PAKUA-Iw\LANGA,  ALiL.  Aponogeton 
inomtst^thyon. 

PAKUL.  M-VUR.  Bignonia  siiaveolciu,  i2i).rft. 

PAKU  MAUM,  MiLE-VL  and  Taji.  Ailantug 
nialabaricui}. 

PARL'ifBE,  Tam,  Premna  spicigera,  Linn. 
PARUXGI,  HiKii.     Qtiercuadilatatajangli, 
pariingi,  is  Q.  semecarpifolia. 

PARUNlKI-MAVAll,  SUl.  Anacardium 
occidentale. —  L. 

PARIIPU  KIRE,  TAK.CheQopodJum  album. 
Linn  :  }ioa:b. 

VMWPV  BENDA,  Tbl.  Abelraoschus  ficul- 
neuft,  h.  4-  A.  196— W.  Je,  154. 

PARUPL'  VELAGA,  or  Velaga.  Tel.  Fe- 
ronia  elephantum,  Corr,  Purupu  ineana  "  Soft." 

PAKUSARAMA,  see  Vartisu  R.inin. 

PARUSHAKA,  Sa.vs.  Fruit  of  Elate  »yl- 
Testris,  Linn, 

PARUSHA-JIED'HA.  Human  sacrificea. 
Certain  forms  for  this  sacrifice  are  prescribed  in 
the  Pnranns  ;  Mr.  Ward,  affirmed,  that  it  was 
generally  reported  that  human  sachticea  actu- 
ally occurred  in  Bengal,  and  (he  Meriah  sacri- 
fices, and  suttees  in  India,  the  head  hunting 
of  the  Uyaks,  »nd  ainnabalism  of  tlic  furlbor 
archipeh^^o,  of  the  present  time,  can  but  be 
rc^rded  ag  the  coDtinimnce  of  ritea  wbleh  have 
had  B  wider  range  in  former  ages.  See  Sacri- 
fice. 

PARUSSNOE  POLOTNO :  also  Paruaaina, 
Rca.  Canvaa. 

PARUTI,  M\i.BAL.  Paritlum  ttliaceutnp 
5^  /A7,  also  G"s.s7pium  indicum.  Lam, 

PARVATA,  a'ldo  Parbatya.  a  hillman,  a 
mountaineer  of  Nepal,  WiU. 

PARVATI  or  Parvati  Peak.  31°  51'  5\  77^ 
42'  I)*,  in  Kulu-Lahul,  near  the  source  of  the 
Pitrbati,  an  atllucat  of  the  Bias,  20,515  feet, 
G.T.  S.  Prcsent8  a  uteep,  broad  wall,  as  seen 
from  Jako. — ^'cA/.,  Henn» 

PARVATI,  generally  called  Parbatti,  a  bill 
of  eoiiHiderablc  height  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  city  of  Poona,  on  the  summit  of  whidi  '\& 
a  hanclaome,  but  not  very  elegant,  temple  in 
honorof  Parvati,  consort  of  Mahadeva.  This 
temple  is  much  resorted  tn,  ami  when  lighted 
upon  great  occasions,  it  shows  well,  ami  fn>m 
its  top  id  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  environs. 
On  the  annual  hindoo  ceremony  of  Duichua,  or 
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PARVATI. 


PAKVATL 


nlnis-giTjng.  great  suras  are  given  away  at  Par 

batti.     To  this  temple  bralimant*  cotne  to  share 

tile   loavps  Hii'i   fished   tVutu    considerable  di^;- 

tances:  it  wouU!  not  be  worlh  tlie  pains  lor  the 

majority  to  come  so  tar  merely  Ibr  what  they 

get  here,  but,  aa  a  gift  on  this  clay  icils  tcn-lblj 

of  an  orHinnry  alms,  others  make  prcsenta  to 

some  brahmnns,  so  do  generous  people  nn  the  I  draws  them  ocrcKs  the  liiign,  tnarl 

rood  to  and  from  thifl  mcritorioua  pilgrimage.  I  worshippers    of  Siva    mark  their 

The  whole  month  U,  indeed,  very  fit  lor  tlie  j  He  next  nits  dowii  before  the 


fiH  bntftrr  after  which  he 
with  wiiter  which  hae  not  be«i|_ 
touch  of  a  siidro,  nor  of  a  bi 
performed    his  ahlvUion*,  by 
it,  and  atit^rwjirds  wiping  it  wiih  a 
nexi  ^inds  some  while    powder  in; 
dipping  the  ends  o(  hid  threo  fo 


benefit  of  hospitality  and  aims-giving,  so  thai 
the  travelling  brahnians  arc  fed.  &c.,  all  the 
way  to  Poona  and  honje.  Some  come  iroin  Hu- 
rat,  Panderpoor  and  other  more  distant  places ; 
and  it  is  confidently  said,  tliat  forty  thousand 
have  been  known  to  assemble  on  this  occasion 
at  Parbatti. — Major  Moor,  pp.  37^^  to  377. 

PARVATI,  S\!fs.  The  dau^^htcr  of  Parvata, 
a  mountain  in  hindoo  mythology.  Parvati  is 
the  wife  of  Siva,  known  in  her  martini  charac- 
ter as  Durga,  or  active  virtue,  and  as  such 
she  destroyed  the  Asura,  or  demon  Maliesha, 
a  personification  of  wickedness.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  Vishnu  beheld  Siva  dancing  about 
franticly  with  the  deceased  form  of  Sati,  in 
his  amis,  he  cut  it  into  fifty-one  pieces  ;  which 
Siva,  who  still  continued  in  his  frenzy,  scat- 
tered in  different  fwrta  of  the  earth.  These 
ipots  he  afterwards  ordained  to  be  places  of 
>rahip,  to  his  own  and  his  energy's  peculiar 
emblems.  Daksha,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Vira  Badra,  in  consequence  of  the  death*  of 
Sati,  was  restored  to  life,  but  with  the  head  of 
a  goat,  on  condition  of  his  adopting  the  doc- 
trines of  Siva.  Parvati  aa  the  consort  of  Siva, 
has  maternal  claims  upon  Kartikeya,  the  lead- 
er of  the  celestial  arniies,  and  Ganesha,  or  Ga- 
naputti,  the  fixxl  of  wisdom.  They  were  botli 
produced  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  of  them.  Par- 
vati is  the  gofldess  of  a  thousand  names,  and 
both  her  forma  and  powt-rs  aro  more  various 
and  extentiive  Uian  those  of  atiy  of  the  other 
hindoo  deities.  She  acts  sometimes  dependent 
on,  at  others  wholly  independent  of,  her  hus- 
band. Siva.  Her  numerous  forms  are  only 
variations  of  the  more  imjx>rtant  ones,  Bhavani, 
Devi,  Durga,  and  Kali.  jVs  Parvati,  she  is  de- 
scribed of  a  white,  as  Kali,  of  a  dark  blue  or 
black,  and  as   the   majestic   and   tremendous 


ting  hid  eyes,  meditates  on  tli« 
mencing  ;  then  places  rice  atul 
the  linga  ;  next  u  flower  oa  his 
then   on    the    top  of  the  Un^ 
tlowor  on  the  linga;  then  atlien.1 
repeating  prayers  :    h«  then  pbwsj 
dcr,  flowers,  vilva  leaves.  LncenM, 
ing?.  and  a  lamp  before  t}iG  u 
rice  and  a  plantain  :  he  next  rci 
Siv,  with  some  foniu  of  praiA: ; 
prostrates  himst.'lf  before  the  miagv. 

On  the  14th  of  tlic  increase  of  iW  f^ 
Phalgoonu,  in  tlie  night,  a  festival  m 
Siva  is  kept  at  his  temple,  the  imagt  ■ 
four  times,  and  four  separate 
formed  during  the  night,    Parvati,  br^l 
sect  is  identified  with  the  siiprem' 
who  destroyed  more  giarita  than 
the  hindoo  divinities  together,  tJt, 
numerous  names  and  forms  dertrvd 
no  other  than  Parvati,  BUat'imi,  orj 
sacti  or  personified  energy  of  Siva, 
or  yoni  in  hindoo  mythology  w  ~ 
cial  emblem.     Anna  Purna  Deri, 
the  hindoo  mythology,  is  a  bent 
Parvati,  she  is  described  as  of  a 
colour,  standing   or   sittiiig   on    Uie^ 
water-lily.     She  has   two   ai 
hand  holds  a  spoon,  in  the 
her  dress  she  is  decorated  like 
images  of  Durga,  Anna  Puma 
goddess,  and  is  extensively  wi 
bindooe.     Her  name  implies  the 
fills  with  tbod,  and  tliey  believe 
cere  worshipper  of  her   will 
She  is  poaaibly  the  Anna  ruf 
has  been   considered  as  tho 
Anna  Pcrcnna  of  the  Roir. 
places  in  th^sanio  rankwiti^  ^\^,^ 
and  who  was  deifie^i  and  hitld  in 
by  the  Roman  people,  in  consof]' 
sappliod  them  with  food  whra 


Dwrga,  of  a  yellow  coloiu*. 

Parvati  has  no  particular  temples,  but  her 
statute  has  a  aanrtunrv  apart,  in  the  temples  of!  Mount  Aventine.     Besides  the 
Siva,     She  is  worshipped  by  dilferent  names,    of  names,  there  is  a  singular  cninci 
particularly  that  of  Mi.^ra,  and.  in  Bengal,  by  i  times  of  their   worship,  the  festivals  j 
that  of  Durga.     She  serms  to  be  the  same  as  f  Purna  taking  place  in  the  corly 
tlie  divinity   of  llieropolia.  called   Uhca  ;  and  '  increase  of  the  moon    in   the  raoath^ 
Cyhelc  in  Phrygia.     In  the  temples  erected  in    (partly  in  March.) and  thereof  th«_ 
honour  of  Siva  the  olHciating  brahman,  after    dess  on   the  Ides  of  March.     In 
bathing  in  the  morning,  enters  the  temple  and    known  simjtiy  aa  Anna,  aJro  as 
bows  to  Siva.   He  anoinu  the  inisge  with  chu'i-    Anna  Dcvati.     In  a  h}-mn 
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hi  Agastya,  she  is  personified  as 
RttuLil  food,  Atina  Puriiu  is  (rom 
rtt,  Winn,  food,  and  poorna  t'ull. 
tmnr-  i^  anna,  t*ix)d,  and  prasliana, 
«)t  rite  oi  iSrtti  or  sell'-^iacri- 
rvali.  Snii,  to  aven^^e  an 
prom,  m  her  own  fmher's  omissinn 
loni  to  an  entertainment,  con^jumcd 
:Ko  piYMcnce  of  the  asscinhled  gods, 
of  fealty  (sati)  the  name  of 
tcr  has  been  idcntifiwl  ;  and  her 
d  reunion  to  her  hik<)haiu],  a^ 
in  nymph  Mera,  or  Parvati,  have 
ipj«a*ed  to  furnish  tlie  incentive 
In  llie  history  of  Uie  hindoo 
the  Rajpootai  has  a  memor- 
be*i>re  her,  that  no  domestic  dif- 
oxemption  from  tliis  proof 
'      ■  r  and  Jtiuo  were  not  more 

SJLiuplod  of  cormubiul  discord  than 
Siva,  ^iio  was  not  only  alike  un- 
it more  cruel,  driving  Mtra  from  his 
Ikylas,)  and  ftJTcing  her  to  seek 
the  murky  caverns  of  Caucasus. 
d  suppose*  that  female  immolation, 
>rith  tlie  sun-wor*hippingSaiva,  and 
K>  to  all  those  nations  vrho  adored 
Mt  splendid  object  of  the  vi*uhle  crea- 
c  notices  in  support  of  this  view,  the 
the  Scythic  Gete  or  Jut  warrior  of 
*9^  who  devoted  his  wife,  lioi-ae,  arms, 
,  to  the  Hames;  tlic  "giant  Gete"  of 
a,  who  forj?3t  not  on  the  ahores  of 
faia  transc<\ianian  hahit^  :  and  the 
uik  and  Saxon  descended  from  him. 
characteristic  of  satusm  is  its  cxpiat- 
:  for  by  this  act  of  faith,  the  Sati 
akes  atonement  for  the  sins  of  her 
&d  secures  the  remission  of  her  own, 
!  joyfiil  assurance  of  reunion  to  the 
Be  beatitude  she  procures.  Menu 
w  such  doctrine,  **  Let  lier  emaciate 
y  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers. 
Tuit ;  but  let  her  not,  when  her  lord 
f  even  pronoimce  the  name  of  another 
in  he  says  *'  A  virtuous  wife  OAcends 
f,  after  the  decease  of  her  lord,  she 
keif  to  pious  austerity  ;  but  a  widow, 
J  her  dpreaaed  husband  by  marrying 
■  'c  on  herself  here  below,  and 

I  I    tn  tlie  scut  of  her   lord.'* — 

ytA.  y/nw^,  p.  8-  ;  iyomt^rai's  Voj/- 
WarcFs  lu'w  of  the  fIiiuioo»,  Vol. 
20 :  Cot€.  Myth.  ;  U'iUvns  Ifindoo 
it  liajaatJlan,  VoL  i.  p.  635-35. 
BKavoni,  Bhat,  Chandra,  Giiunu 
nacTiption*,  Kaltisa,  Kali,  Kumar, 
Maha  devi,  SJva,  Sacti,  Sui*ya, 
i*,  V:ilian,  Viraj,  Vishnu,  Yavana. 

\  ix  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  Hindoo 
fipom  its  puHitiua  ue»r  the  terminus 


onercrarof  the  chief  paAses,  often  been  fammis 
in  Asiatic  history.  Itisovidently  the  Karwan  of 
JaubfTt*s  Edrisi  (a  mistrauscription  for  Farwan.) 
The  town  nf  Parwan  is  of  no  great  size,  but  a 
nice  enough  place  with  agrccjible  environs, 
throtigcd  bazaars,  and  rich  inliabitants.  At 
Parwan  the  armv  »if  Chin^rhcz  was  cheoke<l  for 
[he  moment  in  llilil,  being  defeated  by  %he 
sultan  Jalutuddin  of  Khwnrizm.  And  in  an 
action  near  Parwan  in  lb40  tixik  place  the 
ominous  misconduct  of  a  regiment  of  Bengal 
cavalry,  wJiich  caused  the  day  to  be  lost,  with 
the  lives  of  aevenU  oincers,  tliough  iKist  Ma- 
homed Khan  siu*rendered  immediately  alter- 
wards. —  VhU  Cathay^  Vol.  ii,  p.  558. 

PAKVTAX,  IIlxd.  Tamarijc  orienlalis,  Ta^- 
marisk. 

PARWARI,  in  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  an 
ouicaste  rare  who  reside  outnide  the  villages, 

PAUWAN,  or  Parman.  Un  the  summits  of 
the  hills  on  the  island  of  liombay,  resided  in 
1842  about  75  families  of  cultivators.  The 
costume  of  the  women,  and  many  of  the  words  in 
their  language  are  similar  to  the  Hindi.  They 
say  that  they  immigrated  from  Rajpo<itanah. 

P/VRWATTI,  HisD.  Gicculus  loajba,  also 
Iledera  liclix,  Cuscuta  reftexa,  and  Dioscorca 
deltoidea. 

PARYAT,  a  river  at  Jubbidpoor  cantonment, 

PAS  V,  a  B<.]uare  ingot  of  silver  weij^hing 
from  thj'ty-two  to  sjxty  tolas.  I'he  word  ia 
current  at  Berliampur. 

PASA,  HiJiP.  A  die,  plural  pase,  those  in 
use  by  the  hindoos,  urc  oblong,  and  both  skill 
and  chance  are  brought  into  play.  The  most 
celebrated  match  occurred  between  Yudhisthra^ 
tlie  eldest  Pandava  and  Dhritaraahtra. —  \Vh. 
H.ofL 

PASA  MAKATA,  see  Siam. 

PASA  LINIJA,  a  Penang  wood  of  a  light 
brown  colour.  A  large  tree ;  used  only  for 
planks :  it  soon  decays. — Col.  Frith, 

PASA  LA,  see  Jains. 

PASAND,  HixD.  Pleasing.  Oil  pasand. 
is  Citrullus  vulgaris,  var.  Hstulosus  Shah 
posand,  is  Mangifera  indica,  the  mango. 

PASANT  or  Pusani  kai,  Tam.  Cuciu-bita 
maxima,  Vuch. 

PASAR.  Malvt.     a  market. 

PASARA  GL^NNA,  Tbl.  Diospyros,  sp. 
Mr.  Beddome  found  this  name  given  to  Acacia 
sundra  in  the  upper  valley  of  tlie  Godavari. 

PASARGADA,  see  Fara,  Para. 

PASARI  PASER.  Hind.     Parroiia. 

PASAS,  St'.  Raisius.  Pasaa  de  Corinto, 
Currants. 

PASELAY,  Tam.  A  TinnevcUy  wood  of  a 
whitev  brown  colour.  Used  for  furniture. — 
Co/.  Pnth. 

PASENDD,  lIixD.     Diospyros  montana. 

PASENG.  Pkbb.     /Kgagrus. 
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r.\i*PALCM  scuoBrccuTnt^ 


PASER.  Hind.,  or  Paseri  of  liaztini,  Fother- 
gilla  involuerata,  ai.«o  Vnrrotiu  jacfiiieniontiana, 

PASH,  IIiVD.     Euonjmiis  finibriata. 

PASII,  l*_vflor  Paaliii,  Ili?ri).  A  rord  or  rope, 
seen  in  the  hands  of  snme  of  the  hindoo  deities 
to  strangle  sinner'^  witli.  AVhoever  is  caught  by 
it  cannot  get  away. — Col^.  Myth.  Hind.y  ;i-  391 , 

PASH  aUo  written  Pakh,  Piwh  and  Pukh, 
in  the  district  ot'  Uudak  and  the  highlauda  of 
Kftshgar,  in  tlio  Waziri  country,  the  supposed 
neat  of  the  Alfglmn  tribes,  and  of  tlie  origin  of 
the  wonls  Pushtu  and  Pukhtu. 

PASllA  also  pacha  and  padshah,  Perb.  A 
kin;*,  a  noble. 

PASIIAI.  A  race  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  Leech  as  one  of  the  moat  numerous  tribes 
in  the  Punjahir  valley  and  adjoining  parses. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  inahoiucdans,  but  as 
the  name  is  mentioned  also  by  Elphinstone  as 
that  of  one  of  the  Kafir  tribes  part  of  them  in 
the  mountains  may  have  retained  their  hea- 
thenism and  indef.endence. 

PASHANA  CIIEDDI.  Tah.  Ocjmum 
basilicum. 

PA8HI,  Thl.  Anogciwus  acurainatus.  Wall, 

PASHIA.  Amber  necklaces  worn  by  the 
women  of  Tibet, 

PUSHIUBA  PALM,  see  Palms,  Pashiuba. 

PASHKAND,  Paitjab.     Colotropis  procera, 

PASHM,  also  Pnshmina,  ILnd.,  I*bkb.  Wool, 
shawl-wool,  the  fine  wool  which  forms  the 
material  of  the  shawls  generally  in  thu  Panjab, 
Pashm  and  pashmina  arc  specially  applieil  to 
the  fine  shawl-wool  of  Turfan  and  Chunthan. 
Oangtti,  is  the  only  bridge  in  Kunawar  by 
which  laden  sheep  and  mules  can  cross. — 
Clttf}w,'n'8  Fnnj.  Uep.^  p,  50. 

PASHMARAN,  Hdjd.  Thalictrum  foliolo- 
suni. 

PASHMINA  FABRICS,  embroidered  with 
silk,  and  plain  pashmiua  cloths,  arc  pro<luced 
extensively  ut  Amrilsar  and  Ludliiaua,  and  a 
few  at  Lahore. 

PASHONTI  or  Pachonti,  Maltjal.  Syn.  of 
Isonandva  acxuidnata,  LiudL 

PASI IPAPUU.  an  ancient  town  on  the  N.  W. 
frontier  of  British  India,  mentioned  in  a  play, — 

JZaJfe.— What  news  from  Pnahuapor? 
I'iir.— I  Ua>e  not  much  to  UjII,  Sir, 
Where  flmll  I  commence. 
i?rtft.— With  Cliaiulnmnpttt's  entrj'  in  the  city. 
Whatever  my  aptnts  since  have  done,  inform  me. 
Vir    You  will  remember,  Sir.  whea  in  cloee  league 
United  by  Chanakayn,  FfiLrvatoswAr& 
Auii  riuiudra^upta  in  idliimce,  led 
Tli»*ir  force  m^aiii'-l  the  city,— a  wild  multitude 
Of  Sakft."*,  YavoDtLo  and  nioimiaiiicera, 
The  fierce  Kambojoa,  with  the  trib&s  who  dwell 
Beyond  the  wostem  streams  and  Persian  hosts 
Poured  on  us  like  a  deluge. 

PASHU-VL\-PAL,  Tax.    Cow's  milk. 
PASIK,  see  Kjaiu. 
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PASiTlGUIS.  see  Khuwtan  or 
PASOgUERlA      DITMETOKUM,' 

Syn.  of  Randia  dunietorum,  Linn, 

PASPALUM  a  ^'cuusof  graiBe4.rf I 
Pnnicaceie  wliich,  Uke  some  «[jecita  of] 
forms  one  of  tlie  small  gmins  c\ 
tropical  countries  a*  fUwl  for  the 
of  the  community.  The  penm  is 
in  habit  by  having  a  continuous  spike 
on  one  side  of  which  thespikelct*  are  I 
The  glume  is  2-valvcd,  1-flowerrd, 
cd  to  the  two  phine  converse 
adhering  to  the  paleJc.  The  E. 
are  P.  atolonifprum,  Hok^  Linn.  PJ 
taceum,  P.  pilosura  and  P.  wmhi< 
En*f.  Ctfc,  J  Mojion  ;  V' 
PASPALUilFRfMi  M, 

HiiDkkah,  Caw. 

Kmlorow,  Drx. 

Khwinv,  Gcx.  i  "t  (.ri*:'*L<. 

Kodow,  Kodo,  Kodu.fT i?m.  |  AHIbrhloo^ 

This  small  valuable  grain   t3une% 
like   rice,  and  ts  prepared   in   th* 
There  is  a  variety  of  it,  called  in  Tj 
rookoo   Wn  rro*"igoo    an  d    in    T« 
Arikehloo,  which  if  not  dressed  in  a 
manner,  is  said  to  produce  Terti^ 
other  unpleasant  symptoms.     Dr.  D. 
Bombay,  writes   that  this   variety  b 
Guzerati,  Menya,  which  he  aupiMan] 
from  the  Sanscrit  word   l^Iaiui,         ** 
ing  phTcnsy. —Ainshe,  jt,  22(}. 

PASPALUM  inLOSUM.  Hat*. 
Fani  WarrxKiffot),  Tah 

This   is  a  grain  cultix-atcd  in 
where  it  is  eaten  bv  the  porjr. — Ai 

PASPALUM  SCKOlilCULATlTM*] 

Kodo,  Uexm.     KorudtKJCihci, 

Kodro,  Bt.     Kix!r»%-a, 

Punctttrftd  paspalum,  Y.yr,     WaUohl, 
Monjii,  <iiJt      Kinni^Vb 

Kodjiko,  Koda,  Kora,MtNo.     All\t. 
Kodra,  luufoBA.    Arikelu. 

This  is  an  inferior  grain,  gnly 
poorest  classes.  It  is  cultivated 
all  i>arts  of  India.  It  deUgfata  in  m 
loose  soil,  hut  will  grow  in  a  v^ry 
The  seed  is  an  article  of  diH  with 
particularly  with  those  who  itihAbit  th^ 
tainous  part^  of  the  peninsula,  9m  wcllj 
mtisl  northern  parts  of  the  cuimiry, 
the  soil  is  barren  and  unsiuted  Co 
tion  of  those  grains  which  are 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states  thfi*  '^  ' 
palatable  as  rice.  He  > 
anotlier  sfKjcies,  which  i. 
lum  kora,  but  it  apfiear-.  i  .  [.. 
growing  in  moist  situatioiu. 
much  relished  by  cattle  either  in  a  I 
dry  state.  Its  use  is  aaid  tu  cauM 
and  the  Kakum  Rajputs  of  G) 
cultivate  or  cat  codo  ;  **  Ne£u  rii 
gere  morsu,"  and  the  reaaoa 
while  under  the  induencc  of  Hi 
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Fpon  hy  some  of  the  neighbour- 
and  thus  loeit  U^e  greater  part  of 
extcuure  poesataions.  '*  Kisarce" 
utivnA)  is  another  grain  which  13 
re  mjuhous  properties. — S}i^.  Cyc; 

fc  In  the  Kuenluen,  aU  passes  above 
ire  dwed  in  wiuler  by  the  heavy 
The   following    are    the    principal 

1. — Dekhan. 


3.01ft 

a.69f) 

ZMfi 

Mi» 

X479 

ft.      2.— Affliuw. 


FoGlumuL /'«d..3.44« 

Nan& 2.43» 

Jam 2.338 

Mttl-^ t.063 

ImL L9I2 

bbor 1.7»l 


^■»....a,4M|  PoppCTB. 1,B60 

f!K I.ttfs    GomtM l.fisa 

UflSSJ  Siognunpar 1,437 

CWntf  *r,  yUgiria  mui  Ceylon, 

< 1.304  I  Kodur. a.401 

«,}43    CanrvmrpnU 3.373 

, 4.M(B  I  K(4uB|[h(!rrt a^lftO 

I  ih^  trtM  of  the  Himalaya  from 
Sikiim  to  Kis/Uwar. 


S0,<59 

.IMOO 

,1«.1CS 
.1S.3I* 

,18.313 

.IB.I'iS 


Sipu.... 17,670 

UtaDbara i7>eai} 

Dfrmluinu I7.ei& 

KiaoRtr 17.331 

Nitl , 16,81* 

Vallntwhira U.tse 

PultQK ie.736 

Shinka  U% 16,e«4 

DiLra  Lftcha 18.191 


th*  erest  of  the  Kara  Konttn 
at  Lon^.  K  Gr.  HV  i-,  TU'  30'. 

.........19^019  1  KarsKonun ia.MB 

»^ IM.OOOl 

I M*  crut  of  (he  Kueii-iuen  from 
Long.  E.  Gr.  78*  to  So*. 

E>.. 17,379  I  Yurnngkaati 18,630 
.— /?»  Me  Aruht. 
...19,B!>0|  AMuy is^ais 

1\B90 


S.—lntheAlp». 

tl.Ml  (Old  Wsluthoro)  ....ll,»7l 

rW ib»1m| 

■«M«  eajtootbe  OMd  for  practiml  puqioiis. 

jtiieru  [art  of  tlie  peninsula  of  In- 

has  numerous  .small  juu^Ie  covered 

the  weat  of  Coliigul  are  the  Ncil- 

»    The  Animuliay  hiUa  are  in  the 

tftr   of  Coiuibatore  and  are  riclily 

I  vmluable  forests  and  with  luany 

nd  some  of  the  lower  bill  raugeji 

QiI^hernM,  betneea  which  ia  tlie 

or  Pau  of  Pa]ghat  lending  to 

It.    The  Guzzlehutty  pass  leads 

By,  3eparaiinj5  the  Neik'hcrry 

frlligul.     Tlie  Mana  and  the  Neetee 

on  Uio  Sarjuwati   and  the   Doulee 

the  Ganges.     Juwahir  Dnrmn  or 

\  Byuud,  are  patsneii  on   tlic  Gouree, 

wi  Xalee   rivers,   branches  ef    the 

»tiin^  pass,  in  the  llimaliiva  in 

lon^.77  10'  E..  ia  13^00 

Tbo  Rotang  pa&a   near 


Dharmsala  leads  to  the  heart  of  Central  Asia, 
The  Beas  river  rises  in  a  Bncred  pool,  called 
'*  VyaK  Rikhi",  in  the  Kotang  pass,  at  the  hea^H 
of  the  Kulu  valley.     Tl.c  scenery  of  the  riv^^B 
valley  ia  very  beautiful,  and  is  unlike  that  of 
the  Clienab  or  Sutlej.   The  river  ia  fringed  with^^ 
trees,  and  studded  with  green  islands.     Tbertt^| 
is  a  good  riding  path  close  along  Oie  bank  which  ^^ 
does  not  exist  upon  any  other  river  in  the  l*un- 
jab.     Besides  deodar  in  the  L'jfper  Beaa  valley, 
'*  kail"  P.  exceJsa,  elm,  maple,  oak  and  walnut 
are  abundant.     On  the  Parbati,  box  occura 
also  ohvc  and  the  twisted  cypreaa  (C.  toruloaa 
are  found  in  stnall  quantity. 

Kunawar  is  usually  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Kunawar  and  includes  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sutlej  basin  to  the  borders  of  Piti  and  Guga 
in  Tibet.     Ita  general  dii-ection  is  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.     It  has  two  parallel  bounding  niountainfl.^^ 
On  the  S.  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Cia-Sutle|^| 
mountains  and  to  tiie  N.  W-  by  the  mountaina^^ 
of  Piti.     The  mountains  which  descend  from 
the  two  parallel  bounding  chains  of  Kunawar 
are  very  lofty.     They  are  crossed  iu  the  usual 
route  into  Tibet  by  the  Werang  paas  13,200 1 
by  tlie  Uunang  pass  14,500  ;  the  Kuibrang  ia 
the   north,  across  the   Ciji-Sutlej,   is   18,o00, 
The  Shatu!  pass  across  the  Cis-Sutlcj   leading 
to  Simla  ia   15,560,  and  the  Hangrang  into 
Piti  i3  14.S00,     The  passes  to  Upper  Piti  are 
more  lofty.     The  bed  of  the  Sutlej  from  8,000 
to  9,000  feet  at  the  upper  part  of  Kunawar, 
deacends  to  4,000  feet  in  Lower  Kunawar.     In 
Lower  Kunawar.  the  preponderating  language 
is  Hindi  and  is  called  Milchan,  but  the  Hhofe 
preponderates  in  Upper  Kunawar.  TheLubrung 
or  Kanam  and  the  Lidung  or  Lippa  are  varie- 
ties of  the  Milchan.     In  Sungnuin,  tlie   worA 
Thehurskud  is  used  to  designate   all  v:iriution« 
from  the  regular  form  of  speech.     In  Kunnwar, 
budd'liLsm  dt'cre;isej  in  the  central  districts  and 
dLsap]>ears  iu  the  southern,  where  hrultminism 
in  an  impure  form  occurs  with  local  gods  and 
irregular  priests,  every  hill   having  its  deota  or 
genius.     Polyandry  is  general  in  Kuuawar  from 
the  higher  classes  to  the  lowest  chamara,  one 
family  liaving  oue  wife,  the  elder  brother  being  ^^ 
the  more  special  husband.     It  is  called  Koorpa.^^H 
The  tract  of  country  belonging  to  Buaehur,  lief^^B 
on  both  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  from  Iat.31°  15'  to 
32**  4',  and   from  long.  77°  50'  to  TH**  5".     It^ 
runs  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  and   thor^| 
habitable  part  seldom  exceeds  eight  mile*  ia^^ 
breadth.     The  mean  number  of  inhabitant*  to 
a  house  iu  various  parts  of  Kunawar  is  six 
Polyandry,  or  a  plurality  of  husbands,  prevail 
aUo,  iu  Chiu»^se  Tartary  and  in  the  hilly  tracta 
towards  the  plains.     Besides  tliis  drawback  on 
the  increase  of  the  population,  there  is  anoth 
peculiar  to  Chinese  Tartary  and  the  adjoini 
countries;    that   i*.   celibacy,   which    ia   p 
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sd  by  numbers  of  the  iiihabitinbt :  nnd  in 
^^me  villflLgea  the  monks  or  lamas  and  nuns 
form  almost  halt'  the  population.  A  tribe  ul' 
llungruiiy  Tartars  occupy  UTS  square  miles. 
Bootuntf  is  a  name  given  to  tlie  Tartars  by 
tlic  people  of  liowcr  Kunawar.  They  also  call 
the  Tartars  Zhad,  also  Bhotiah,  and  their 
country  is  called  Bhot  and  Bootunt.  These 
Tartars  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  the 
■people  of  Lower  Kuuawur.  At  all  the  elevated 
[paases,  in  Kunawar,  there  are  a  number  of 
square  piles  of  stones,  called  Shughar,  upon 
which  pasaengers  uHuuUy  place  a  piece  ol' 
quartz,  or  attiich  rags  to  {wies,  which  are  fixed 
in  the  middle,  there  are  aUo  several  Shughar 
on  the  neighbouring  heights,  sacred  to  the 
deota  or  spirits  of  the  mountains,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  the  loftiest  and  moat  inacces- 
sible points,  especially  where  there  is  much 
snow.  The  Shughar  al  the  passes  are  erected 
by  travellers,  hut  those  on  the  higher  peaks 
are  commonly  made  at  the  expense  of  some 
wealthy  pilgrim  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
mountains,  who  has  succeeded  iu  crossing  a 
pafis  which  is  reckoned  an  lu'duous  undertaking 
by  an  inhabitant  of  the  plaitis. 

Staitnunt  of  tJic  A''m  auU  population. 

(1.     Nftko.  .S(],  H.      890 
HttDgninf  T*rt»r.  S»i  M    2iW  - .2.     Oiango  ......      878 

U      Haiufo 8M~1,060 

6tiooaos  or  Sliooc 47&^  .' 

II: 


Toekp*. 


.97: 


/I.  ( 

I  2.  1 

18.  'i 

ii.  ] 


[Bmymnea.. 
'  Vaofpo. . . . 

Uthanbeai-. 
ruodrftbwi- 


,181^;; 
.  61 

(I- 

1. 
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988 

Sooinchoo  . . .  D&tt 

Zltungnun ...  700 

Yocthooung..  7M— 3,406 

SffMiiafii 1,030 

Tleeduajc..  ..  fi7S 

TUJcUoc-...  <i< 

Kuinroo 7S0  -S.SSO 

OoilM 800 

ParlM *8fl—    7SS 

Wangpo 890-     830 

Baree MM 

Kftlcb* Ifll 

Umtuun....  813 

Tnwle. tin—    030 

R<>op«e 101 

KuubB S&a—    130 

Populattoii 
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^^^P        SqiuniBllw t.IOfr 

W  The  greatest  part  of  Kunawar  is  occupied  by 

t  vast  chains  of  snowy  muuntain.'<,  inaccessible 
^^Bcrags,  or  impenetiahic  forests.  It  w;i8  formerly 
^^V  binder  the  dominion  of  a  nmuber  of  petty  chiefs, 
of  whom,  there  was  almost,  one  in  each  small 
district.  The  principal  river  in  Kunawar  is 
the  Sutlej,  which  flows  through  it  fn>m  one  end 
to  the  other  :  tlic  chief  branch,  or  that  which 
bos  the  longest  course,  issues  from  Rawun  Rudd 
Lake,  bt-tter  known  by  the  name  of  Lanka,  or 
Langa-^^ho,  the  last  word  meaning  a  sheet  of 
water.  I»  ruas  within  the  Flimalaya  moun- 
tains for  2^0  miles,  and  the  fir»t  p-art  of  its 
course  is  nearly  W.  N.  W.  for  2l>0  mile**,  to 
clear  the  hes'lf*  of  the  Ganges  and  iw  tributary 
ams  :  it  tlicn  enters  Kunawar,  and  winrU 
>asidrnbly,  generally  in  a  south-western 
irrction,  but  it  oiienR  runs  duo  south,  and, 
l^ar  where  it  leave:*  liie  liimalaya,  ita  course 
i»  irest  for  a  long  way.     Witbin  Kunawar,  its 
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lenglli  is  about  eighty  nulcs, 
floors  W.  S.  W.  for  IHO  more  t 
and  before  it  entere  the  plains  i 
bold  sweeps,  and  penetrates  the 
range  at  Roopoor.  It  washes 
Rampoor,  Bilaspoor,  and  M 
course  from  Roopoor  tn  its  junction 
Beah  or  Beas,  ai  Hum'eke  Purain 
above  Ferozepoor,  is  ftbt>ut  1 30  mit«A 
westerly  direction.  Its  whole  le 
is  570  miles,  440  of  which  lie 
mountains. 

The  pluses  from  Kunawar  thro^ 
Himalaya  range,  are  fifteen  in  num' 

SluUooU   15,555  feet,   leading 
Utharabee,    This  pasnis  reck 
most  of  the  others,  not  on 
tion,  for  it  is  inferior  in  altitude  to 
rest  farther  to  the  ea«t,  but  from 
almost  fourteen  miles   without  cv 
hush  for  fuel.     It  is  open   part  of 
August,  September,  October,   mod 
November. 

Sootuiroo.     From  Tangno  to 
people   represent   it   as   croesixig 
and  say  it  was  very  seldom  attcm; 
never  open  more  than  two  inontha  I 
so  it  ia  probably  little  below  16,*XM) 

J'oosoo,  15,877  feet,  Icadijig 
to  Rasgramee. 

Booretxdo^  15,171  feet,  is  the 
thiit  (piarier  and  must  frequented  ;  it  i 
Jangleeg   to   Raa^ljramee,  and  i» 
eight  months.     And   during   tb« 
almost  all  the  snow  dissolves. 

Nefhruruj,    16,035    feet,      Goc. 
feet.    Ghoosoolj  15,851  feet.     From 
Sungia  of  Tookpa.     These   throe 
tlic  top  of  the  rauge  within  half  a 
other. 

The  next  is  Roopccn,   15,480 
easy  pass. 

Stii^oon^  14,fi91  ftTtitt  18  tbelowi 
by  Gerard,  in  the  outer  snowy 

Barrfa^    Lumbfrn,    Mai»Ja,    Si 
four  pa««s  are  contained  in  the  s 
more  than  a  mile;  they    lead 
Rakcham,  and  Cheikool,  to  l.«cwar 
and  like  Goonas,  Neehrimg 
crossed  in  tiiffercnt  months. 
lowest,  so  is  probably  little  a 
it  is  chiefly    travelled  by   the 
being  on  the  direct  p>ftd  from 
otliers  are  moHt   likely   Iwtw. 
17,000  feet,  and   are   i 
bitints  of  Rakcham  ati 

5H«v/rt,fromChetfc»x-»I  lo  j  • 
is  re;;koned  lower  than  Kii 
hafw  be  1«,0(H)  feet, 
generally  bad,  and  is  t' 
There  ore   three   passes  iu   tiie 
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Khealig  and  Soongree,  liiit 
^nsidered  in  tlio  Himaluya, 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  below  the 
[igelAtion.  From  the  above  account 
llie  pcaaes,  it  will  be  »eon  that 
V  saying  there  i*  no  ghat  !br  the 
t  of  merchandise  Uirough  the  lliuia- 
reen  Ramixwr  and  Hudreenath,  wa.s 
TJie  whole  of  these  fifteen  passes 
k  sa  good  aa  the  Kampoor  road,  and 
ivcin  considerably  belter-  Most  of 
to  the  eastward  are  said  to  be  better 
mentioned  :  some  of  them  arc, 
nrh,  a  difficult  pass. 
>  to  Chungs,  much  snow,  and  rather 

e  to  Chabrung,  high,  but  very  easy. 

til,  said  to  be  very  difficult. 

y,  from  Budreeiiath  to  Chubrung, 
high,  tliere  w  much  snow,  but  the 
d.  and  i*  travelled  by  loaded  cuttle. 
^Hfe  Neet«e  pass,  Dharnia  pa^ 
^Er.  These  last  four  passes  are 
y  cattle. 

lea  leading;  from  Knnawar  to  Chinese 
t  the  eastward,  are  six  in  number,  all 
re  practicable  for  loaded  sheep, 
ikhttgo,  from  Chetka  to  Neilung, 
Iceeor  Jannubee  branch  of  the  Gan- 
'  pass,  probably  not  under  18,000 

BflS,  from  KooDo  Co  Tunge. 

g,  from  Charung  to  Tungc. 

wo  roods  are  each  about  five  days' 

-ithout  an  interme<Iiate  Wllage,  and 

pokhago,  cross  a  liigh  flat  piece  of 

tng,  from  Nisung  to  Bekhur,  five 
tout  a  village.  The  road  leads  up 
Juu*  liver  tor  ^  days,  and  is  oilen 

ig,  from   Dabling  to  Bekhur.     This 

x^ftkittir,  is  not  a  distinct  road. 

f  to   .Sliipke,   there    arc    two 

Lr  ng,  the  iieight  of  which   is 

ii   feet,     Pari  of  this  jiath   is   very 

cleoring  the  deep-worn  glen  of  the 

tvulet. 

re  four  passes  leading  to  Speetce  : 

undrabees,      1  ^         »u 

11-  ^  open  5  mouths. 

»epc,  not  ascertained. 
^  from  SooQguuuit  open  three  and 
rur  muiiths. 

tuiwari  and  Tartar  race*  estimate  tlie 
»f  tlic  passes,  by  the  dithculty  of 
ihey  experience  in  ascending  tlicm. 
I  croa^  the  outer  chain,  attribute  the 
from  which  (hey  duifer  to  the  noxious 
f  a  j>oisoQoas  plant ;  but  the  best 
ho  am  in   the  habit  of  travcrbing 
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hfights  where  there  is  no  vegetation,  know 
that  tliey  are  produced  by  the  height  alono. 

In  Kunawai',  tiie  greatest  height  at  which 
rice  that  requires  water  has  been  observed,  is 
0,000  feet.  There  arc  olhcr  kinds,  wliich  are 
not  watered,  that  grow  at  8,U0U  and  y,U<)0  feet, 
but  what  is  produced  in  Kashmir,  which  forms 
the  chief  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  requires 
the  fields  to  be  laid  under  water,  as  in  Bengal. 
In  the  higher  parts  cows  are  rare,  and  their 
places  is  suppHcd  by  the  Yak  of  Tartary,  des- 
cribed by  Captain  Turner ;  the  male  is  culled 
Yak  :  Yag,  or  Yokh,  and  the  female  Breemo ; 
the  produce  between  them  and  the  cow  is  com- 
mon, the  male  being  named  Zo  or  Xofo,  and 
the  female  Zomo.     The  Yak  are  strong  and 

hardy,  and  Uke  cold  places. Lord  Elgin; 

PowelVs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  />.  305. 

PASSA,  Port.     Raisins. 

PASSAGE  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Bam  Island 
in  the  Straits  of  Singajwre. 

PASSAL-K,  see  Topes. 

PASSjVLUS,  a  genus  of  coleoptera,  which 
abounds  over  India  and  the  Archipelago.  See 
Coleoptera. 

PASSALUM  KOWOO,  Tkl.     Tallow. 

PASSAPA-WARNAM,  Tel.     Yellow. 

PASSAPOO,  also  Pampi,  Tel.  Turmeric, 
Curcuma  longa. 

PASSAPU-VENNY,  Tkl.     Gamboge. 

PASSKLT  KKERAY,  Tam.  Portulaca  qua- 
drifida,  Roxb,^  Linn, 

PASSERAWA,  see  Inscription'*. 

PASSERIN-'E,    the   sparrow   sub-fomily  of 
birds  uf  the  family  Fringillido?,  as  under : — 
Sra-pAM. — Pa*ierinas. 

Passer  indicus,  Jard.  Intlian  House  sparrow,  all  E. 
Indies. 

„  s&lieicolus,  Vieliot^  Willow  sparrow, 

Kurope,  N".  Africa,  Affghamstan. 
„  cinoawomeii^,     Gonlti.    CionamoD- 

headed  f-parrow,  JliniAlayn. 
„  pyrrlionotiis,  Bl^h.  Rufous  Itocked 

8l>hrrow,  Siud. 

„  rutilans ?  Jaijon. 

„  montanus,    L.    Muun  tain    sparrow. 

Biuialaya  to  Java  and  C'liiua. 
„  pjTThoptfriia,  LfMson. 

,,  petronius,  /i.,S.  Rimijie.Affghauistan. 

„  llttveohis,  BlijUi,  Burmah. 

„  jucifenis,  Trmm,,  PhlHppinpB. 

„  sancarius,  Siuinish  spiirrow,  Kohat, 

West  frontier  of  t!ie  Punjab. 

Some  ornithologists  regard  the  Passer  domea- 
ticus,  P.  italiae  (vcl  cisalpinus),  and  P.  saliea^ 
rius  (vol  liispaniolensis,)  of  Europe,  as  being 
local  varieties  merely  of  the  same  :  yet  they 
hold  true  to  their  distinctive  ditferences  of, 
colouring,  wheresoever  found  ;  and  examples^ 
from  AlVghanistan  and  the  extreme  N.  W.  of 
India  dilfer  in  no  appreciable  respect  from  Al- 
gerian 8[>ccimeus  with  which  they  have  been 
compareid. 

Passer  montanus,  the  Tree  Sparrow  ofEuiopc, 
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Aaia  (commoner  to  tlie  eastward)  Siberia,  Tibet, 
SLkbim,  Arrokon,  Malayan  penlnaulu,  Java, 
China,  Japan. 

Passer  doracaticus,  the  Uouse  Sparrow  of 
Europe,  Aita,  N.  Africa  ;  the  Indian  rare  (P. 
iudicus  of  Jardino  and  Selby)  ditrcring  slightly 
from  the  European  in  tlie  paleness  uf  liie  fe- 
males and  young,  tlic  much  more  albescent 
hue  of  tlie  lower  parts,  and  bright  rul'ouii  co- 
louring on  tlie  back  of  the  nilult  male. 

Passer  aalicarius  ( vel  liiapaniolensis,)  of 
Barbary  and  the  .-wuthern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia  AUnor,  Bokhara,  and  .'VlT^hunijitaD,  viaits 
the  Peshawar  valley  and  Koliat  in  large  Hocks, 
being  everywhere  more  highly  gregai'ioua  tlian 
P.  domeaticud,  P.  pctronia,  (Petrouia  alulta), 
also  of  S.  Eui\)pc  and  N.  Africa  to  Jledeira, 
It  is  cf)nxiiion  in  AiTghaniJitan.    See  Sparrow. 

PASSEULNA. 

Kati  sui,  Ckin. 

Thid  CIune»e  plant  hoa  an  acrid  and  poisonood 
juice,  its  tubercular  or  mnlulose  roots,  are  sold 
with  the  tubora  scparaletl :  they  are  given  in 
anasarca,  ascites,  tympanatia,  hernia,  hydrocele, 
and  dysuria  and  are  applied  to  case  pain  and 
to  the  ears  in  cQnea  of  doafiit;t)a. — Smith, 

PiVSSEKINA  CHAM.'EDAPHNE. 
Yuen-bwa,  Cum, 

Tn  China,  the  Bmall  dried  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  infused  in  a  spirit  much  dnmk  in 
Centr:d  China  as  a  sort  of  cordial,  tonic  and 
anti-febrile  tincture.  The  leaves,  flowers  and 
root-burk  are  applied  to  buboes  aa  counler-irri- 
tania.     They  are  said  to  act  on  the  womb. 

PASSKWA,  HiXD.  An  extract  from  Pop- 
py cap'tule.'j. 

PASS-HEADACHE,  are  headaches  which 
occur  in  the  high  jKuaeti  of  the  Himalaya,  ^d 
to  be  caused  by  the  odour  of  a  species  of  Allium 
or  Artemisia,  or  Pleurospermuni  gouanianum, 
but  doubtless  only  occasioned  by  the   altitude. 

PASSIFLORACE.E,  tlie  Passion  ilower  tribe 
of  plants  comprise  about  14  genera  and  more 
than  200  species  of  which  20  occur  in  the  E. 
Indies.  In  several  species,  the  succulunt  aril 
and  pulp  that  surround  the  seed  are  fragrant, 
juicy,  cooling  and  plcas;mt,  others  of  them  nre 
cultivated  for  their  ornauiunUil  llowers.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  parts  of  their  tJuwcr  and  tl»e 
emblems  of  Our  Saviour's  crucilixion.  Tn 
the  five  anthers  the  Spanish  monkx  saw  his 
wounds,  in  the  triple  style  thti  three  nails  by 
which  he  was  fixed  Ui  the  cross,  and  in  tlie 
column  on  which  thu  ovary  is  elu\*atcd  the 
pillar  to  which  he  was  Iround  ;  a  number  uf 
ileshv  threads  which  sprc-iid  from  a  cup  witliLn 
the  flower  were  finally  likened  to  tlie  crown  of 
thorns^  "  There  are  cuts,"  say-i  Sir  Jjmi<3 
Smith,  '•  to  be  fuund  in  soniH  old  books,  appa- 
rently ilrJiWQ  from  descTipliun,  in  which  the 
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flower  lA  made  up  of  the  verj  ibia^ ' 
The    tribe   comprehends   a   laige 
species,  chiefly  found  in  a  wiMi 
and  wiiliin  or  near   the  tropiall 
continent.     Tlicy  are  all  IwiJ 
scrambUng  over  tree*  to  a 
and  in   many  cases  are  mast 
on   account   of  their  large  gailj 
coloured  flowers.     This  makes  tUem 
in  gardens,  where  many  arc  cl 
ticularly    tlie    P.   olata^    P..    ({t 
P.  cduHs,  P.  cicrulea,  P.  raccraooft^ 
P,   onycliina,  P.  palmata,   and  P. 
all  of  which   are  strikingly  bani 
however,  chiefly  for  their  frait 
valued  in  the  comitries  wh«re  they 
in  consequence  of  the  pulp  which 
the  seeds  being  cool  and  refreshing, 
thing  of  a  fragrant  liouquet.     Under  i 
of  Granadilla   the  P.  quadraugul 
known  in  Brazil,  where  its  fniit  is 
a  child's  head  and  it  ia   now 
ports  of  tlie  East  Indict,  Ch«  Wm 
the  West  Indies  is  the  produoeoTP. 
P.  maliformis  bean  what  i»  called 
Calabash ;  and  the  pleaMxtt  pulp  a( 
furnishes  the   confectioner  with  the 
cate  material  for  the  flavouring  of 
however  are  of  no  value  for  their 
aome  are  actually  fcatid ,     Some  o^ 
fruit  bearing,  as  the  P.  edulis  and  P. 
the   latter   is  known   from   its 
leaves.     There   are   several   wild 
Modecca  palmata,  Court&Umu,  Cochin. 
Modecca  dubia.  Sumatra. 
Mo'lecca  trilolata,  Chitt84^Qg. 
Modecca  furftu^coa,  Pniwe. 
Mo'Iecca  extensa,  K)ia«t)ya. 
— RiddelCs;  GanJUtiing  Eng»  C^c. 

PASSIFLORA    ALATA, 
climber  common  in  most  parts  at  Ii 
culture.     The  greater  number  6q 
plains,  they  retjuiro  abundance 
at  all  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
by   cuttings   during   the    rmn* 
some  of  the  common  varieties  a 
in  the  open  air  during  that  i 
well   manured   soil.     Natirc? 
many  of  whicli  have  h^ 

PASSU'-LOUACIU.N:    . 
of  China. 

PASSIFLORA  F(ET1DA. 
foetid     flowers,    but  very    olflgvat 
involucres,  though  rarely   Douood 
it  may  be  often  seen  crce{Mng  trim 
in  Mauhuoin  like  an  in'  lini 

PAS81KLORA     LA  ;  V: 

leaved  pa^ion  flower  ot  tin.-  uumt 
{•assion  flower  seen  wandering 
and   trellises  of  Teoasscripa,  ooM 
beauty  and  fragrance,  tiic  lai 
flower,  colled  in  the  West  ladii 
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appean  to  have  been  the 

[  QUADRANGULARIS.  Gra- 

Ll-uij  i.-i;^.t'  well  ill  Bamiah  aud  on  the 
m  C«ii«t,  and  is  very  jirolific.  The 
>long  fruit  grows  nearly  a«  large  as  a 
r,  and  c«jniaiiis  a  succulent  pulp, 
tke  a  cooling  dclicioua  diah,  and  wlien 
in  tJtrta,  can  scarcely  be  dialiii^iished 
tn  apple.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Beuiiett  of 
itroduced  it  among  the  Karens,  hy 
18  hii^hly  esteemed,  and  much  sought 
■seawa  all  the  attractive  qualities  of 
,  handsome  fragrant  bla<uoni»,  and 
iUed  over  an  arbor,  a  rich  passing 
)iaMon  ;  Jaffrey. 
S»  in  jewellery,  imitative  gem. 
LLES. 

\M.nti,       Cunf.  I  Ood-batii,  Hihd. 

batti  pastilles  in  use  in  India,  hurn- 
omednn  tombs  are  made  of  benzoin, 
-jrn-hiang  of  the  Chinese  are  long, 
es  of  bamboo  covered  with  a  cnm- 
eImHWW-du8t  Bome  fragrant  8ub- 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  or 
ley  are  burned  to  drive  away 
overcome  bad  smells.  Tliey  are 
for  one  cash  each.— 5mtf/i, 
CORINTHIACE^E,  Lat.    Cur- 

f5iUN\^:-KEERAY,  Tam.  Premna 

■PU,  Tkl.     Curcuma  longa. 
LTKLT^I  KOWOO,  Tkl.     Tallow. 

XE  KAl  ANTAGAREI,  Tax,    We- 
toJalacea,  Lms. 

,WANA,  IhxD,  Pshtu,  Grewiaoppo- 


\h  ulso  Glasio,  Sp. 
Woad. 


Pastel :  Guode : 


a  gray  root :  a  terete  downy  branched  stem; 
pinnate  downy  leaves;  pinnalified  cut  leaflets, 
blunt  and  unc?qually  toothed.  Paetinaca  seca- 
cul  is  the  ShaKakcl  misree  (Sitim  sisarum, 
Ainslic)  8o  much  used  by  Eastern  doctura.  and 
not  without  reason,  for  this  root  is  a  very  effica- 
cious medicine.  Dr.  Royle  thought  it  came 
from  Cashmere  to  Hindostan,  but  Honigbergcr 
heard  that  it  is  imported  fmmEgypt ;  and  hence, 
jjrobably  it  is  called  the  Egyptian  (misree). — 
Jionigbf.rfjer,  p.  322. 

PASTO,  Bk.no.    Papaver  somnifenim,  Linn. 

PASTOO,  the  language  of  the  Atfghaa%  also 
written  pnshtoo,  pimhto.  Since  the  invasion  of 
Mahmud  of  Qliazni  in  the  eleventh  century, 
there  has  been  a  constant  influx  into  India  of 
Affghans,  as  conquerors  and  (settlers  aud  this 
has  been  so  great  from  particular  districts  that 
some  tribes  have  altogether  disappeared  from 
AlTghanistan.  In  some  localities  in  India,  the 
Affghan  settlers  are  said  to  have  preserved  the 
Pushto  almost  in  its  piuity  up  to  the  present 
day,  having  from  the  outset  married  amongst 
themselves.  In  some  parts  of  Bnndelkund  and 
in  the  territory  of  tlie  Nawab  of  Rarapur,  whole 
town.<^  and  villages  may  he  found  in  which  the 
Alfghan  language  is  still  almost  exclusively 
spoken  and  is  the  medium  of  general  com- 
munication. Captain  Uaverty  considers  that 
although  ou  numerous  points,  the  Pmhto  bean 
a  great  Rimilarity  to  the  Semitic  and  Iranian 
languages  it  is  totally  difTcreut  in  construction, 
and  in  idiom  ako,  from  any  of  tlie  Imhi-8ans- 
crit  dialects. — Capt,  11.  O.  Riwerti/^s  Qrammnr 
and  Dictionary  to  tlie  Ptuhto,  Pukhto^  or  Aff- 
ghan Utvguage,     Sec  Pash. 

PASTOORMAH.'Pasturma.  Paatrama,  in 
Asia  Minor,  beef  preserved  with  garlic  and 


pepper,  aud  dried  in  the  sun  for  winter  food.  It 

•  \'AT".. -  -J"  .k«   A^;n«„#»    „/•  I  IS  prepared  in  Waliachia  and  Moldavia,  and 

\ACX,  a  genus  of  the  Apiaceae,  of       »     »    ,  .  u    ■  i  •  i- 

1     ■         o    ;       -   T>  .^i^.„^i:«««.    largely  shipped  from  Varna.  Besides  providmg 

lookenana,  P.  ngens,  r, »prengeliana     ..'^   -^       V  r\_  qa/xa   _^  -^ 

^  r     ^  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  oOOO  cwt.  or  more  is 

yearly  sent  from   Kaissariah  to  Constantinople. 
— SimmomVf  IHft. 

PASTORAL  TRIBES.  The  principal  feature 
in  which  the  Western  Affghans  differ  from  the 
Eastern,  is  formed  by  the  numerous  {^astoral 
tribes.  These,  though  they  have  all  some  com- 
mon points  of  resemblance,  such  as  their  living 
in  tenta,  and  moving  witli  the  seasons,  differ 
kmty  cultivated  in  Guernsey  and  among  themselves  in  other  particulars  princi- 
Kdder  for  cattle.     In  the  north  of   pally  relating  to  tlie  distance   between    their 

summer  and  winter  stations,  and  to  tlie  degree 
in  which  they  combine  agriculture  with  pastur- 
age. The  summer  station  \h  called  EilaiJc,  an^ 
the  winter  station  Kishlauk,  two  words  whiclq 
both  the  Affghans  and  Persians  have  borrowed 
for  the  Tartars.  The  tents  almost  univcrsaU^ 
used  among  the  Affghans  are  of  a  kiai^ 
black  blanket,  or  rather  of  coaree  block  cai 
let,  such  03  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in.  ^"| 
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wiva  are  grown  in  the  E.  Indies.   The 
from  Pasiinum,  tbe  I*atin  name  for  a 
jed  fork.)— H"«/;»''«  ■^<^«»-  ^'o.  1,008, 
010. 
[N^CASATIVA, /.. 

CiiJM.  I  I'BrBnip,  Eko. 

,  Sylvefltris,    is    the    wild    parsnip  of 
r  '  "aucasus. 

E,  u  the  cultivated  parsnip.     It 

\y  ciJtivated  in  Guernsey  and 
der  for  cattle.  In  the  north  of 
ianni|M  are  used  in  the  compa^ition  of 
'  beer  brewed  with  hops.  Wine  and 
•AnXA  ^To.  likewise  mode  from  the  roots. 
£Wy.  €yc. 
INACA. 

Shikakul,  Hlxp. 
bt  of  the  N.  W.  of  India. 
INACA  SEKAKUL,  Ilonigherger,  is  an 
ocica,  a  nauve  of  Syria  aud  Egypt.    It 
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grefttor  pnri  rif  Persia.  It  is  called  Kizhdon  in 
the  AO'ghau  language,  Seeah-cliadar,  in  l*er- 
sian.  and  Karra-ooec  in  Turkish  :  both  of  these 
last  phrasea  mean  *'  black  tents"  the  term  gene- 
rally given  to  them  by  KiiToi>ean3.  The  t€nts 
of  the  tribe*  that  move  little  are  always  larger 
and  better  than  tJiose  of  the  very  migratory 
people.  The  latter  have  often  tine  tents  which 
they  leave  at  the  stations  where  the  climate  is 
most  severe,  carrying  lighter  ones  on  their 
journeys  to  the  places  where  shelter  is  less 
required.  The  Western  Affghana  are  not  all 
ahcphcrds:  on  the  contrary,  although  the  apace 
given  up  to  pasture  may  be  much  more  ex-  ]  j^    -^   w*audered 


tensive  than  that  employed  in  agriculture,  yet  i 
the  number  of  citizens  and  villagers  must,  I 
should  imagine,  considerably  exceed  that  of  the 
ivandering  hordes. — Klphiiittoncs  Kingdom,  of 
Cahul,  p.  390.     See  Nomades. 

Aharwarrah,  is  a  territory  on  the  north-east 
frontier  of  MaJft-a  which  contains  many  dis- 
tricta.  The  Ahar  tribe  or  oast«,  from  whom 
the  territory  derives  its  names  of  Abarwarah 
and  the  Aharat  arc  spread  tlirough  Rohilcund 
and  other  diHtrictH  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  fol- 
lowing pastoral  pursuits.  They  clnini  to  be 
descended  from  the  Yadu  race  of  Kajputs. 
Agricultural  tribes  arc  originally  pastoral  and 
inclined  to  be  predatory,  farmers  keep  cat- 
tic  and  waggons  and  till  the  soil,  gene- 
rally possess  groat  military  vigor,  moat  demo- 
cratic constitution  and  occupy  a  dominant  posi- 
tion, gardening  tribes,  ^wjiccable,  unmartiai. 
— MatcoltHB  Cfut.  lud..  Vol.  i,  p.  325.  See 
Rajput.     These  sccra  to  be  the  Aliir,  ip  v. 

PASTOR  ROSEUS.  syn.  of  Stumus  vul- 
garis. The  *  Rose-coloured  Pastor'  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa:  common  in  India;  rare  in 
Britain. — Adnms.    See  Starling. 

PASUPU,  Tbl.  Curcuma  longa.— 7Zar6^ 
Rhfedf. 

PASLTT^  HixD.,  of  Lohoul,  a  compound  of 
aJum,  &c.,  use<l  in  dyeing. 

PASTUliE  GRASSES  of  India,  in  the 
Himalaya  many  of  the  pajiture-graaaes  are  the 
same  as  in  Europe,  and  tlie  cereals  are  culti- 
vated in  the  spring  and  summer,  with  some 
rice  in  the  rains.  See  Grarainaceie,  Panicaceap. 

PASTUWANN.V,  Hind.  Grcwia  opposiii- 
folia,  also  Grcwia  villoea,  Perel  pastu  waunc, 
Hum.,  isFluggea  virosa. 

PASUMMAH,  Kejang  is  the  alphabet  of 
I>en]ba  and  Piisummali  on  the  western  side  of 
Sumatra.  It  consists  of  2^  subi^tantive  charac- 
ters, formed  of  upright  scratches  or  strokes, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  complete  than 
eitlicj*  the  Batak  or  Korindti.  Sec  India, 
Kvan,  Tjinguflge,  Writing. 

'PASUMUNI  KIKE,  Taji.  Prcmiiia  intcgri- 
fi>lia. 

PASUPATAS,  bcc  Kala  Priynnath. 

4W 


PASUPU,   Curcuma    lon«i« 
W^ede,  xi.  11, 

PASUPU  KADIMI.  or  l)adi 
cica  oirdifolia,  R, 

PASWAJ,  Hj5d.  a  womaa^ 
texture  and  gay  colour. 

PAT.  HiwD.     Part  of  the 

PAT  is  the  wool  of  ft  goal  of 
to  the  real  pashmina  or  shaiwl 
— pQwelCs  lland-bookt    Kcoh, 

PAT,  a  deflpn  country  b^li 
the  hills  west  oi  tlie  Indus,  above 
over  by   the  Gl 
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Equs  onager. 
PAT,  HiKi».     A  leaf  of  a  pUat 

PAT.     The   five   pat   which 
Northern   Hindustan,   were   Podi 
Indrapat,  Tilpat,  and    Boghpat, 
but    the    last    were   .situated    on 
western  bank  tif  the  Jumna. 
tha,  according  to   H.   U.   Wilson, 
thing  spread  out   or   extended, 
monly  applied   to  any   level   piec4' 
including  also  table-land  on  L}ie 
But  its  more  Ulcral  or  restricted 
appear  to  be  that  particular 
which  would  require  a  prflaiha  of 
48  double   hands-fid,  or    about   ^ 
pints,  or  two-thirds  of  a  bushel, 
no  doubt,  its  original  meaning,  bnt 
o^  time  it  n\ust  gradually  have 
meitning,  which  it  still   has,  of  any 
piece   of  open   plain.      Indrap 
therefore,  mean  the  plain  of  Indra, 
seemingly  the  name  oi  the 
settled  there.     Popular    tradition 
five   pat  to   the  five   Paniiu 
nintjfui Jit's  Travels  of  a  Hindi 

PAT,    Hind.     Corcborus 
pat,  Hind.  Corchorus  oUtorita ; 
Cinnamomum  albifloruin. 

P.\T,   HiXD.     Hibiscus  can 
Roxh..  W.^  A, 

PAT,  amongst  Makrattas,  is 
riage. 

PAT,  Mahb-     a  plank. 

PATA,  Leaf  of  Corchorus  otit 
/*A.,219. 

PATA,  Tel.  Ciasampelos  para 
f.  and  Th.  i,  198.— Cic.  convol 
—  ir.  and  A»  51.— i?.  iii,  842. 

PATA,  5Ui£AL.    Aviceunia 
IVi^ede ;  L. 

PATA,  Sa5b.    Stda  Unctokta. 

PATA,  AUuv.     Chart. 

PATTA,  HufD.,  a  strip  of  irai 
gun  barrel. 

PAl  TA-KA-B-VNDUQ,  Um, 

guQ-barrel. 
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tGK  CJIKTTU,  Tbl.     Paspolum 

pHiSD.     Abutiloti  indicum. 
Iaiat.  Cucurbita  citruiluH.  Linn, 
AM,   Tjui..    Trl.      Tiie   stHitarian 
le  Ibrehemls  ut'  liinduo:^. 

E  JAH,  Hi.ND.     Pata  nx)t. 
^PIEN,  Hutu.    CratO-'j^  oxyocantba. 
lIUKEf:,  liuro.,  iiuiii.  Saccbarum 
rfi. 

^1,  Hixn^  of  Salt  Range,  G^*xnno»- 
Cebalrus  spiuosiu,   Cissanipelos 

}  LeaJ. 

A«  in  hindooism,  the  region  below 
I  inhabited  by  the  naga^  or  serpent 
I  The  lowest  of  tlie  seven  lower 
Ziegenbalg  identiiied  with  Naraka, 
id.  Thtai,,  Fol.  ii.  p,  270.  See  Bali, 
Mchrannin,  Vamana,  Yama  or  Dher- 

A,  or  Pitaaila,  the  capital  of  Lower 
atifled  with  Nirankot,  or  Hyderabad, 
Pfttalpur.  The  position  of  Nirankot 
Hjdertbftd  by  the  concurrent  tcsti- 
ntftrdo,  Mieson,  Burton,  and  Eaat- 
r  Henry  Elliott  alone  places  it  at 
le  thinks  tliat  tliat  locality  agrees 
i  llie  descriptions  of  the  native  hi»- 
^nna  a  comparison  f*t  the  narrativea 
Mid  Cnrtius,  it  appears  that  the  raja 
laving  made  hia  submiAsion  to  Alex- 
kahmana,  or  the  city  of  brahmana, 
iTor  sailed  leisurely  down  the  river 
aya,  when  he  heard  that  the  Indian 
i  raddenly  abandoned  bis  country 
t  the  desert. — Cunnmtfhanis  AncUnt 
Jndia,  pp,  27t>,   283.   285.      See 

lANS,  eeo  Kabul  < 

»A  GANDHI,  or  Patala  garuda,  Tm. 

[I  ■erpentinum,  L, — /?.  i,  6B4. —  JT". 

^eede^  ri,  47. 

£E,  Bsvo. 

i£NlC.  soe  Bactria,  Greeks  of  Asia. 

J,  or  Padari  cbettu,  Tkl.     Biqnonia 

^   J?.    The  Sans  Bhuta  padiri,  W. 

Ip0  refers  to  this  tree. 

rGANNI,  TitL.   OphiozyloQ  serpen- 

4  TIVVA,  or  Vokkudu  tige,  Tbl. 
rmurn  halicacabum,  L. 
iPUTJiA.  When  Hwen  Thaang 
le  capital  of  Magadba,  the '  city, 
called  Kitfumapura,  had  been  de- 
ft long  time,  and  was  then  in  ruina. 
Ij,  or  llj  iniles,  in  circuit,  exclusive 
IV  town  of  Pataliputra-pura.  This 
Greeks  ahghtly  altered  to  Palibothra 
Bthority  of  Megasthenes,  whogo  ac- 

Ced  by  Arriau.    The  capital 


city  of  India  is  Palibothra,  in  tJiC  confines  of 
thu  Fraaii,  near  the  cuntluence  uf  the  two^'teat 
rivers  Ernnnoboos  and  Ganges.  Erannoboas 
id  reckout*d  the  third  river  lliroughout  all 
India,  and  Lt  inferior  to  none  but  the  Indus 
and  tlic  Ganges,  into  the  hist  of  which  it  dis- 
charges its  waters.  Alegasthenes  assures  us 
that  tlic  length  uf  this  city  is  80  stadia,  the 
breadth  l^  ;  tliat  it  is  surrounded  wiili  a  ditch, 
whicli  takes  up  6  acres  of  ground  and  is  30 
cubits  deep ;  tliat  the  walls  are  adorned  with 
570  towers  and  04  gates.  Diodorus  attributes 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Ilerallca,  by 
whom  tiiey  moan  Bala-liaina,  the  brother 
of  KrUhna,  but  this  early  origin  Li  not  coun- 
tenanced by  the  native  authorities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Vayu  Purana  the  city  of  Kus- 
umapura  or  Patallputra  was  founded  by  raja 
Udayaswa,  the  grandson  of  Ajatasatru,  who 
vfOA  the  well-known  contemp*'>rary  of  Buddha  ; 
hut  the  *  Maliawanao  '  makes  Udaya  the  son 
of  Ajatasatru.  According  to  the  buddhist 
nccoimts,  when  Buddlia  crossed  tho  Ganges,  on 
his  bat  journey  from  Rajagriha  to  Vaiiudi,  the 
two  ministers  of  AjntaAatni,  king  of  Magadhn, 
were  engaged  in  building  a  fort  at  the  village 
of  Patali  as  a  check  upon  the  Wajji  or  peo- 
ple ofVriji.  Buddliathen  predicted  that  it  would 
become  a  great  city.  From  these  concurring 
authorities  General  Cum^ingham  concludes  that 
the  building  of  the  city  of  PataUpuira  was  actu- 
ally begun  in  tlic  reign  of  Ajatasatru,  but  was 
not  finished  until  the  reign  of  his  son,  or  grand- 
son, Udaya,  about  n.c.  450.  The  pcaitiou 
of  the  city  at  tlae  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Eranhemay  was  formerly  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  confluence  of  the  Gandak  or 
Hiranyavati,  which  joins  the  Ganges  imme- 
diately opposite  Patiia.  But  it  has  been  coa- 
cluaively  shown  by  Mr.  Ravonghaw  that  th»" 
Son  river  formerly  joined  the  Ganges  just 
above  the  city  of  Patna,  As  the  Sona,  or 
'*  golden"  river,  is  also  called  tlie  Hiranyab- 
aba,  or  the  golden,  on  account  of  its  broad  yel- 
low sands,  its  identification  with  the  Eranno«j 
boas  is  complete  both  as  to  name  and  posidoi 
Strabo  and  Pliny  agree  with  Arrian  in  ealK 
ing  the  people  of  Palibothra  by  the  name  of 
Praaii,  which  modem  writers  have  unani- 
mously referred  to  the  Sanscrit  prachya,  or 
"  eastern.**  But  it  seems  to  General  Cunning- 
ham that  Praaii  is  only  the  Greek  form  of 
Palasiya  or  Parasiya,  a  "man  of  Palasa 
or  Parasa,"  which  is  an  actual  and  well- 
known  name  of  Magadha,  of  which  Pali- 
bothra was  the  capitaL  It  obtained  this 
name  from  the  palasa,  or  Butea  frondoaa, 
which  still  grows  aa  luxuriantly  in  the  province 
OS  in  the  time  of  Hwen  ThMng.  The  common 
form  of  the  name  is  Paxas,  or  when  quickly 
pronounced  Pros,  which  be  takes  to  be  the  true 
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oriptiai  01  Oio  Grpek  Pra-sii.  'J'lilfl  derivation 
is  suptorted  I»y  the  Ppollinp  of  U»e  namo  given 
hv  Otmiii'*,  who  cftilf*  the  people  PharrnKii, 
which  is  nil  ahiinpt  exact  trunsi-ript  of  the  \n~ 
dian  namcParusiyn.  The  Praxiakvw  of  vKIiau 
is  onlv  the  dfrivalive  fiY»m  Panwar. 

As  Mngiidlia  wan  the  poeneof  BuiidhaV  eariy 
career  as  a  reli^'i<nw  relnrnier,  it  jxMscfif^es  a 
grcntcr  number  of  h<.»Iy  places  connected  with 
nuddJii^^m  thnn  any  other  province  of  India. 
The  chief  plucei  arc*  Btiddha-Gaya,  KnkkutA- 
»da,  Rapigriha,  Kusaparapura,  Kalanda,  hi- 
In^riihtij  and  (lie  Kafjolika  monastery — 
ral    Cunmnfjharnf   Ancient  OeO'jrophy  of 

PATALPOOiiKK  is  a  remarkabIephice,mo9t 
)bahly   onoc  abiwe  ground,  htit  on  which  two 
itcii  rivers  have  deposited  their  «ilt  and  forin- 
sd  a  soil.      A  rave  leads  to  a  spacious  apiarc 
temple,  about  seven  feet  higlj,  the  rool'ofwhich 
IS  supported  by    tliiok  widls   and  ranges  of  j>il- 
lars.     In  it^  middle  is  a  large  lingam  of  Siva, 
over   wliich    water  is  jwured  by  the  pilgxiraa. 
Surrounding  this  presiding    deity,    are  other 
gods   and   ffodde^es  of  the    Hindu  Pantlieon. 
Towards  tlic  loft,  U  seen   a   dead   forked  tree, 
which,  with  irs  withered  trunk,  hna  stot^d  tlierc 
for  several  hundred  years.       General  Cuuning- 
liamV  Arolia.'olojncal    Report,   stat^  that,  ac- 
cording  to    Hwou   Thsang,     Allahabad     was 
situated   at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
hut  to  the  west  of  a  large  Jiandy  plain.     In  the  : 
jaidtit  of  the  city  there  was  a  brahniinicaJ  tem- 
ple, to  which  the  presentation  o(  a  single  piece 
of  money    procured   as  much    merit  as  that  of  I 
one  thousand  pieces  cUcAvherc.  Hen^rc  the  prin-  i 
ripal  room  of  the  temple  there  was  a  large  tree  ; 
with  wide-spreading  branches,  which  was  said  , 
to    be    the    dwelling    of  an  anthropophagous ' 
demuu.     The  tree  was  surrounded  with  human 
buncd,  the  remains   of  pilLTims  who  Had  nacri-  ' 
ficed  their   Uve^  before  the  toinpI«,^a  custom 
which  had  been  observed  fnm\  time  imniemo-  ' 
rial.  This  rrco  is  now  situated  underground  at ' 
ouo  side    dI*  a    pillared  court,    which    would 
appear  to  have  been  open  formerly,  and  which 
is  suppiasod  to  be  the  remains  of  the  tenipjc  de- 
scribed by  Ifwcn  Thsang.  Originally  both  tree  i 
apd  temple   niiist  have  ht^n  on  the  natural 
ground-level,  but   from   the  constant  acciimu-  , 
lation   of    nibhUh    tliey  have  been  gradually 
earthed  up  until  the  wliole   of  tlie  lower  pf>r-  i 
tiou  of  the  temple  has  duHappearcd  underground.  ! 
The  upper  portion  has  long  ago  been  removed. 
aud    the   only  aocew  to  the  Akshay  Itot  now 
available  U  by  a  flight  of  ateps  which  leads 
dowu    to   a  square   pillared  court-yard. — TV. 
o/ZAm^m  r<;Z.  i,/>^.  ,^13-317.    See   Chandra- 
gtipto,  India,  Inscriptions,  Palibotha. 

PATALLOO  GOTSA,  Oobiah.    Bioacnrea. 
1*ATAMAR,  a  vessel  employed  in  the  coast- 
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tng-trnde  of  Uomliay   to  Oylocu 

-sels  maybe   coasi'lere-1  «he    lM»tia.{ 

they  iuiil  remnrka' 

They  belong  prin-  -    . 

aud  carry  on  the  wlc 

to  that  fn^trt.   Tliev  arr 

a  prow  stem,   wliicli  i^ 

keel  ;  and  the  dimon^ 

inev^nty-ftix  feet  six  in«  i 

feet  six  inches  in   brc....... 

inches  in  depth,  and  aboMl  two 
burthen.  They  are  plankod  with 
junglo-wo«jd  frames  ;  and  are  really 
some  vessels,  being  pu".  '    i"   in 

pean  manner,  with  n:i.  *ce^ 

hotloms  are  sheatluxl   wit:i  -U  j 

layer  of  chunam  mixed  wit! 
a  portion  <tf  damnr  (country    nvita): 
very  dundtle  substnnce.    and  a 
tive  to  the  plank  ngnin<*t  worm 
smaller  class  of  the^p   vessels, 
tons  burthen,  are  seweti    tiigci 
other  native  boat-*  are.  The  w 
and  the  large  class  two  niuaUf 
s^l  :  the  foremast  raking  forw] 
pose  of  keeping  the  poiwltrnHis  ymd^ 
it  is  raised  or  lowerwl.     The 
one-third  of  its  lengtb.  the  taol 
brought    to   the    <  I.    tl 

block;  and  the  (di  1   »1 

iisufti.     The  haul  yoi;  !-b» 

block,   from    the    ma^t ,  u» 

thud  acting  as  a  back-stny    lu«  tUe 
rity,  together  witli  about  two  p 
These  vessels  generally  exfiurt 
bay   to  the  coast,  and   take  h 
cocoa-nut«,   copera,  oil,   timber, 
pepper,  and  rarious  articles,  tija 
the  coast.    Th«y  are  navigat4M  wit 
by  men  of  the  MopiU  ca*le 
medans:  andhaveaoreirof  ten 
aud  a  tindal.  who  qto  ^     '      ' 
tors  off  the  coast  from  l- 
generally  speaking,  hoiiui^  luid 

PATAN.  Jiee  Nepal. 

i'ATANA,  Gnt.     P 

PATAXA.  (»ee  CKai 

PATAXG.  Una*.     ! 

PATANGHKK.  Si?« .^ 

Linn.,  lUrh.,  }}'.  (^*  A. 

PATANGA  CHAKKA.  trUn) 
Tf.J4.  Cr-i^alpinift  sappmn,  L.     {Mel 

PATANJALA,  see    Joffi  it  Y< 
Vidvn. 

PATAN.TALA,  Sin?.,  fr- 
jali  ;  wliieh  word  is  maile  u: 
down,  and  anjalif  joined  bands.    Thi 
tion  teaches  us.  that  people  wi»Qt 
fin*  ia^trnrtion  with  joined  hanr^s. 

PAT  AM,  a  Malaya-Siamese  protil 
opposite  coast.    Tht;  Orang-patani 
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UOk. 


rj'u 


PATA-BHBY.ILA. 


PATCHeitrLf. 


PATA-SEYALA,  Benu. 
PATATA,  Sp.  I'oUto. 
PATATh:,  Fu.,  Ir.     Potato. 

PATAYAT  UAU,  DrK.  Fe!i»  tigriii,  Linn. 

PATCH A-ARISK,  Tam.     Kuphorbia  ihymi* 
folia,  Linn.^  Jio.rh. 

PATCHAK,  HuTD.   Ancklandia  coatiM,  ^fl 
rantii\ 

PATCHALAY  "WOOn,  A?TflT.o-TAM.     Dal- 


a    bod     roputntiuti.       The    bedt  i 

of  tlioin  U  given  by  Mr.  Thoutson,  | 
a  ivlio  KiiS  wviiUin  oii  llic  nri'liipe- 
M  kab»  or  lUh-?ijM>ar,  axu\  the 
:vi  Omir  itnly  iiii)ilomeutti, 
-ir^ienoa  inmi  the 
'.  Tli<y  neither 
«L  live  iu«rly  iiidcf)Oiif\eiit 
:  \'t'T  to  tb«>in,  tht>  4ta[)le  * 
j'-e  U  .1  hixiiry.  Tobiucu. 
L*  ItaJier  ot"  li^ih,  und  a  t'cw  ' 


kin  O^bom  to  be   identical  with  the 

or  uien  ot*  tlie  ^ea.  They  are 
iug  iu  Binall  gruujis,  I'ur  their  muu- 
enbtle   them  Ui   the'  appeUatinn  of 

the     ni:t;;l)bi>urluxjil     of     llritiitlt 

I    well    nti.    the    QU)«it   Aenliuted  and 

15**  in  M:dayia.      They   are  usually 

af  the  Slriiit.i  ot   Mal;u;«a,  although, 

tb«     frc^t^rn    Mile     snmetintt-s. 

f  .I'i(T,  r.iii  iiaineri,  they  ai"c  known    ,       .  .     ,         «     ,      ,,^   .    - 

.    of   Sium,   Java,   .Snnm-    ''^^f'/^^JPf"/^"  ^^^ -^7'^'-'.  "  '  ^^ -■*'  ^  ,, 

.    M„i ,_     „...!    :^  .III      PAlCllAM,  sec  Jliarejsi,  Kitttyn^ur.  Kulcl 

PATCttKAPP.VH,  a  h\i\d<y*  nt  the  neigh 

!»ourlitKxt   of    MaJrUH.    IriMn   wh(>He    hrf|tira1 

(»choal»  were  founded. 

PATCHKT.  M\L.     LoechcH. 
PATCHl  KALLOtJ,  Tam.     Knienihl. 
PATCIII  aUo  C<iorvi,  Tvii.,  a  binl. 
PATCH    LKAVKS»    Asou^-Uisu.     White 
I  lorclmund< 

PA  rCHOUTJ,  Bh5o,  Pngnstcmon  patclioidi, 
PtiUtj  al(*<j  written     Patchooty   or   l^urhn-pjit, 
14    found   in  every    baziiai*  ulmoHt   throui;hout 
I  collected  iVom  tb«  Ibreniii  and  coral  i  j^^ia,  and  aeeins"  to  p[x>w  abundantly  iw  well 
pereooal  appearauLe  yl'  these  j>eople    .„   ,„!   tJic    opposite    shore  of  :)ie  Malay  Pc* 
msing,  luid  their  deportoit^nt  \iuy  \  niu^da,    in     prwincc    WcUe*l«y.     in    India, 
uiuted   to    much     iiUliiue*s   Cf  aiwi  in  n  r«>rro.»rlu  wijj  ytatu  at  Pinantf. 

growing    wild  tiear   Caa4 
t<»n.     The  odoiir  of  tlie   diie<l  plant  is  atron( 
and  peculiar,  and   to  A-)rne  pMSons  nut  agrcei] 
ahle»   the  dried   tops   imported  into   Kiiglaiidl 
:ire  a  foot  or  more  iu  leng^th.     In  iMuopc  it 
principally  iwcd    for    |)trfnmcry   purpose*,    n 
being  a  favorite  with  the  Freni'h  \i\to  impoj 
it  largely  fr.jm  Bourbon.    They  were  led  to  u^^ 
it  because,  a  few  y^eit.r•^  9,^t\  real  Indiaa  shawf 
bore  an  oxtrava^nt  price  and  purchaser  di.s- 
ting;ui!*he<I   them  by  ihr  otlour  of  Patclioul?, 
with  which  they  were  pcrfunitMl,  and  on  disco- 
vering this  secret,  the  French  niannliicturos  got 
into  the  way  of  importing  the  pfaut  to  pcrfvmiO 
tho  west,  and  it«  underlying  ,  artiolcs  of  their  own  make  and  thus  pahn  off 

I  homc-«pnn  shawU  fur  m.il  [iidinn.  'Hic  Arubii 
ii'lKHirin  Bhopal.  j  use  and  oxfxirt  it  mure  iIlui  uny  uthor  uatioti. 
'<i  of  pt;'>plc  who  I  Their  annual  pilgrim  ships  take  up  an  im.- 
raen»e  quantity  of  tlio  h.-af,  they  Uf-r  it  priuCJ- 
pally  for  stulling  niatni^ises  nn»l  pillows,  and 
assert,  that  it  i-i  very  clHoiciou.s  in  provoiiting 
conlajiiion  and  ttroio!i;^in;<  lifo.  'ilio  character- 
istic gnioTl  of  Cainc^c  and  Indian  InV,  is  owing 
to  an  adu^ixtnre  of  ihi:^  pliuit  on  \\A  manufac- 
turo.  Soiiie  people  put  tho  dry  rea\"es  in  a 
m.usTin  bag,  and  thus  use  it  as  la  douc  with 
lavcuder,  tor  soeniinsr  drawer*  iu  which  linen 


icb  filtliincM  Cf  j^„4  ir,  a  pprfcctly  wii 
iV  Qntiiak.  p/j.  -Jo-^'SVi,  25U.  ^  ^\q  Hvi;2el  found  it  p 
>KK.  Aoe  Papuaii-t. 


»K.  Uva,,    See  Kilioorum. 
H'NTAIVS  al^i  Pat'lnr  moun- 
Indta   is   a   Luhte-land  of  un- 
fhim     l,5iM»    (o    :>,5i)0     feet 
hounded     by    the    Aravalli 
Oie  WMt,  and    those    of    the 
Math,  i«up]p(irie«l  on  tho  east 
ige  in   Hundclcuud,  arid  slap- 
tbe  north'cost  into  tlie  btuin 
It  iji  a  divcntitie<l   hut  fertile 
ir,  or  plateau  of  Central  India, 
Itqiu  tho  V'mdhva  to  the  giuti*.  anrl 


i'4V%   »>\Mv   in    whom 

iratla  cmuitry  pur- 

ii«  orniimnra«'tunT4  of  hand- 

thcyareal^*  named  '^Cliukki 

ly  utfihonMtl'iut*.  ami  arc  .'♦eem- 

« itJ)    tlie    Taki  nkar.     They 

rlu>ni  ihey  term  Saiwai.  wht»c 

iuded  anund  their  nccki,  »nd 

rtod  wonhifipediw  Hauuinantu. 


lin   the  wallj,   in  hula  made  of    i*  kept ;  and  this  is  Uif  bwt   way  to  use  i' 


"hey  oiarry  at  all  rt^"-*  ;  they 
or  btillock,  and  they  buiy 


Pata-kc-jur.  Hlso 
in.  Ph.,  210. 
[^ALA.  ISknu.     Blyxaoctandra 
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a« 

thin  odour  like  mu*k,  in  uio^t  a;:rccable  when 
very  dilute.     In    Intfia  it  is  Uiwid  a«  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  Goorakoo  compound  of  tobacco   for 
Root  of   mnoking   and   also   f.ir    nceuiuij;    tho   hair   of 
I  women.     It   requireA   no   awn  of  preparation, 
I  being  simply  gathered  aud  dried  iu  the  sun ; 
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too  nmcb   'Iryinz,   however,   is   hurtful,  inas- 1 
much  as  it  renrlers  the  leaf  liable  to  cniinble  | 
to  dust  iu  packing  and  stow-ing  on  board.     By  i 
distillation  it  yiclda  a  volatile  nil,  on  which  tlie 
odour  and  remarkable  proji*rtic8  depend.    This 
oil  ia  in  common  use  in  India  lor  imparling  the 
peculiar  Ira^rancc  to  clothes :  among  the  supe- 
rior classes  of  natives  in  Pinang  it  .iclla  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  lo  n  dollar  and 
a  hair,  per  pekiil.     In  Bengal,  s^jme  which  waa 
imported  t'rom  Pijiang  Rcveral  years  previous 
sold  at   11   liupeea  eight   Annas   per  maund. 
Later  investments  have  sold  at  a  much  lower 
rate. 

PATCH  PATTA,  Gvt.,  IIdch.  Wliitc  Hore- 
faound. 

PATCIIU,  see  Loochoo  or  Lieu-cheu, 

PA'J'EK,  IIisi).    Cyperus  inundatus. 

PATEEALAH.  At  the  Uhore  Exhi- 
bition of  ]8(»4,  there  were  specimens  of 
gold  from  Karrar  on  the  Markanda  river 
in  the  Amballa  district ;  from  Spiti ;  from 
the  Beyas  near  Haripur  in  Kangra  district, 
from  Lahaul,  from  t)»e  Jhilam  river,  from  Kas 
Gabhir  in  the  Jhilam  district,  from  Attock  and 
Hazara.  Gold  has  been  found  in  largo  quanti- 
ties between  Umhalla  and  Kalkali.  In  the 
Doighbourhoud  of  PateeaLih  is  a  small  inoun- 
toin  stream,  where  |srold  ia  washed  for  by  the 
Soonjbir  or  gold-washers. 

PATEE  KHOIIEE,  or  Patee-Khurce,  Bbho. 
*Saccharum  fa«oum. 

PATEE-NEEBOO,  Hlyd.     Citrus  acida. 

PATEE-PATEE,  Bkno.  Maranta  dicho- 
tomft. 

PATEL,  amongst  the  Mahrattas  the  head- 
man of  a  village.  Opinions  are  various  aa  to 
the  origin  and  attributes  of  the  patel,  the  most 
important  personage  in  village  sway,  whose 
office  is  by  many  deemed  foreign  ^>  the  pure 
faindoo  system,  and  to  which  language  oven  his 
title  i^  deemed  alien.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  both  offi':e  and  title  arc  of  ancient  growth, 
and  cTcn  etymological  rule  proves  the  patel  to 
be  head  (pati)  of  the  community.  The  office 
of  potel  of  Mewar  w.is  originally  electivi' ;  he 
was  **  primiis  inter  pares,"*  the  constituted  attor- 
ney or  representative  of  the  commune,  and  as 
the  medium  between  the  cultivator  and  the 
government,  cnjoyod  hcncfita  from  both.  Besides 
bis  bapota,  and  the  sccrana,  or  one-fortieth  of 
all  produce  from  the  ryot,  he  had  a  rcuu'ssion 
of  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  rent  from  :<uch  extra 
lands  as  he  might  cultivate  in  addition  to  his 
patrimony. —  To'f'  R*ijn9than^  ^oL  i,  pp,  494, 
600,  501,  510.     See  Mai.gta. 

PATELUD-E,  the  limpet  family  of  molluscs, 
as  under : — 

Faw.  XIU.    PfttfUiilir.    Limpets. 
Gcmrtu  Patella.  Rock  limpet,  r$c.  100  sp, 
/of«i2,  too  8p. 
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SiUhijfHerii.    Xaoella,  r§e. 

ScuteUiaa,  rwe.  7 

Sab-genera.     Lei»eta,  r«r. 
riliJium, 
Oadioia,  rec,  Q  tp. 
V  SiphunariA,  rx 

PATELLA,    a    gvnua    of  mull 
family  PateUida?. 

PATENA,  Siwa,    Gran 
amounting  to  miUions  of  acres,  in 
Ceylon,  about  the  middle  of  the  hi) 
except  the  Carcya  arburea  and  E 
nalis,  trees  do  not  grow.     In  tli« 
they  are  cAvered  with  tall 

pogon  schcenanthus,     Coifee 

use  of  luanuresi,  been  planted  cm 
Patina. 
PATENGA,  Tbl.     Briedcli 
PATERA,  HwD.     Typha  _ 
PATEkA,  a  small  boat  sbw 
in  the  religious  rites  of  tJich 
PATiClU,  Malay.     Syn.  oj 
PATEKNOSTERti,  Drr.     _ 
PATKIt-NOSTER    ERBZE, 
prccatorius,  Linn, 

PATERU  or  Pata  vcru  or 

Tiljacora  acuminata,  Miera. — U 
— Cocculus  ac.  W-  and  A.  44. — M 
lycarpum,  B.  iii,  SHJ. 

PAT  FANNAS,  Mahr.    A 
Lam. 

PATH,  Hrsn.   CiMuipelifl 
PATHA,  Hi5D.     Fibre  of  L_  , 
ritchiana,  a(  which  mats,  itc^  are 
PATUA.     Hordeuin  hexasticho 
PAT'HAKA.  Saxs.     Ue   who 
pat'h,  to  read. 

PATHAN,   HiTO,     A  term 
India,  to  distinguish  the  A%han 
and  their  descendants,  movt  ^w 
or  styled  Khan.     Between  a.b. 
902,  forty  Pathan  kings  ruled  in 

The  average   duration   of  tlieir  " 

years.  Of  these,  there  were  fiv« 
The  names  of  Patau,  Kohilla,  Affg 
serve  at  the  present  time  to  dt^gna 
ghan  nation,  are  really  tinsnc  of  «> 
tinct  races  now  confoundeil  in  one. 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanvri 
rush.  The  term  is  applied  nttherin 
ncr  to  all  the  tribes  bordering  on 
frontiers  of  India,  Persia,  and  the 
Balk,  in  the  ancient  province 
It  is  also  supposed  to  be  •  t 
Arabic  Fathan  (a  conqueror), 
from  the  Ilindustaui  poithna, 
the  hostile  ranks).  It  is  wi 
in  Arabia,  where  •*  Khtu 
Khoraasan),  leads  men  to  s  _  , 
the  other  generic  appellation 
tribea,  Sulaymani,  a 
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PATHASTOA. 


PAr-wrm 


Ta^4 


India,  who  are  seckmg   a  li\-cIih<kMl  in   it  as        PATIL\NISAlCKA,  iIurD»    8i 

Buldiert,  iMlHckci-.^uiid  chapmen.     The  Patluin    Uii^iuidoSb 

HCvh.'shiiiHi-ilby  the  titular  dcsijn»aU<ni  ol'klian*'       PATHANKOT,  n:v  Kn]u«tan< 

but  thi.'*  is  never  pcmiittod  ut  courts,  khan  beii>K         PATHAIt,  the  pUtoau  of  I'^mtr^lJ 

oQe  ot'  the  liom^rific  appcllatioii-s  bestowed   by    whole  of  this  Irart   wiu   n 

IndiiinsovLTeij^iw.  Thcicrm  Pathan  i9;iJ»>Kiid  to   ('hetore,  hut  the  scick  of  t 

b«  derived  rroni  Huiun  the  Arabic  lor  a  ma^t  or    Alia, and  tbven(?nnoii.^!)lati;4nu 

chiel'ot' lUe  tribe,  a   litulurv  apfielUtion  given 

to  KvHe,  a  leader  ot' tlie  AH'^hanri  under  K:did. 

— (ienffixl  PWrUr, p.o;  VhtttJuUV* liindHiftan^ 

p.  70 :   Bnrttmii  Pihjriimujt  to  Mecm^    VoL   i, 

p.    Ho;   r.  ;).   87;  HfnuflVs  Mfiaoir^  p.    2; 

J^lphinJiUtnes    Kitujtftttn    of    Cabitl,    p.    :J5*>  ; 

BjorMtjgrna'f  liritinh  Km^nre  in  the  J'Joitt,  ftp, 

^J.'^'i^'M.     See  ArtiJthan,  Derajat,  Indiu^  Kabid, 

Kliyber.   MaboiiiL'tiiinism,  SikJtd. 

PATUANKKD.  Hind.    Picrorrhi/a  VnrT.»a. 
PATIIAXI,  nr'niani,  a  dependency  ot'Siaot, 
with  a  populnri.>n  .»t*  lito/tiio. 

PAT'FIAK.  IIiNff.  A  big  Monr,  a  mc»ninncnt. 
Colonel  Ttid  siiys  he  wnd  pnrtictjlarly  Mruck 
with  that  of  a  Chnntn  hard,  tn  vrhiwe  mcjuory 
they  had  net  up  a  pallia,  or  tiMnb-*tiine,  rm 
Irhith  i.«  hi»  effifrVt  his  lanre  at  rest,  and  sltield 
cxtcndetl.  who  niwt  likely  fell  defending  his 
iliudu.  This  tract  had  lioen  grievotiHly  o|tpn?s.s- 
ed  by  (he  bun>litti  who  dwelt  aniirUt  the 
ravinw  of  the  Hiniiw,  on  the  western  dechrity 
of  the  plateati.  "Who  dtif'^l,''  «»iil  his  gnirlt*, 
have  passed  the  Pal'liar  eighteen  mouths  ag^>? 
flie  Mceiias  wtndd  have  hllleil  you  thr  tho 
lf<*akes  V'lu  had  :ihont  yoti  ;  now  yat  mny  rarry 
gold.  These  ^Tettn  1if;ld«  wnnld  liavc  b'-*«ii 
shared,  pcrhap*  reu|Hid  aUi»gcthor,  by  thenr ; 
but  now,  thou;jh  tltere  is  n^  suporrtuilVt  there 
play  for  the  teeth,'  and  wo  can  pat  our 
tnrbau  under  onr  head*  at  nijc^ht  without  the 
frar  of  Tni."wi ng  it  in  tho  nioruin;i.     At  one  of 

the  caima,  in  the  midst  of  the  wtwid,  they  all    are  burned  off  every  ycnr.- 
lused  for  u  second  ;  it  was  raised  over  llic    Sec  Patcna, 
ithcr  of  the  Uhatti  duikoor,  and  each,  as  he . 
.pO'^cd,  added  a  stone  to  thw  tnonumenta!  he:ip. 
\ — T'ifi'ti  ItaifiHthan.   Vol.  ii,  yy.  (JAM  <)<i. 

PATHAU  KA  PMCL,  Hran.,  a  Hch<n»,  see 
Kal  pojihi. 

PA-THA-YOLl-SHA,    RnaM..     a    bast    of^ 

krracan  fium  a  species  of  Muna  strips  srven  , 

Peel  iii  length  ;  fliio  in  texture,  light  eolonred  r  | 

Jbrmcd  of  several  cjwily   dilfusible  layers:  the  • 

litMiter  layers,  rather  deii.*Ct  and  conijiaet,   and  i 

tiic   inner  rjincL-Unr. —  RotjU. 

.  PATlIt,    BuKM.    The   term  by  which,   rn  ,  of  the  cuneiform  iiucriptiou,  aiv 
Bnrniah.  native  born  tualionicdan»  are  known.  \  uf  l-uriitan. 
PATH  I,   HiNi»,    of  Shnhpur,  a   weight    i>J 
»I,   evpuils  the  shduring  of  ouc  fleece  of  a 
leep. 

PATHIRl  MARAJf,  Ta^.    Bignottia  chr- 
llonoidcjj,  Linn. 

■PATHU,   Kind.    Chamba  hills;  Lonicera 
flutnf|Ucloi:ulariH. 

FATilANGA,  ilixti.    Coisalplma  «a{ii)an. 
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had  so  wotkviied  tiieir  aatn''>i 
'iri^iiud   Meeaa»  re-pofweifte'j 
their  i>ative   hilU.    or   lon«(uctt' 
o»dinntcva«ala  of  Chctore. — 
yttL  ii,  /i.  457.     Sec  A«h«fi,  Ri 
tWmkarn. 

PATIItiKof  (liMjaK  A^fr, 

PATHOOlWilOOIl*  Bkbtm.     II 

iNnen»i4,  alnoCtttcuH  iiinboiniciaA. 

PATHUAIM.  Him...  u- 
Multan  for  traritig    {uittx^r 
work,  .Hccniiiijjlv  a  ('urruptiou  *A  y 

PAIKriMill  K.  Hisn.     Pirn 
niaLicti>»,  aWi  Buxu.  Colons   ami 

PATI.   liii.vu.     C'ypcnw  inuiKUi 

PA'ITALA,  riiin*  the  nast 
walptor.      It  xr.vi  formed  bv 
thu    Sikh    religion,   who    emi|^ 
Manjali. about  thr  be?!  luun^Wt 
The  area  t^  o,4l2i  aij,  ni.  with. 
1,58H,IM»0,  and  a  revenue  of  K«J 

PATlEXrR,  Ktnnei  paticniia, 
PATIKAXOA.    or    MancI    ~ 
Anini  ( AinurpliopImlhjLs)  can 
PATnj.S\^5.    Bi^rnonin 
PA  ri\  A.  in  I'eylon,  grvw  h 
pnrt  rock,  barely  iH>vent]    wi*h 
of  stnl,    but    producing    long 
ftud  therti   a    stunted    and 
tree.    Like  the  prairies  of  \\x%{ 

PATI-NKHOO.  Ukto. 

Citrus  herjraniia, 

PATING,    Hixo,  ofTliibrt,  <iri 

brou;>ht  from  Bulii. 

I'ATINUA,  Tak.     Caealpinia 
PATIPAL,  Anar.     *>e  IK^t- 
!*AT1    PA'n,    BirxG,     Wartula 

I'ATmA,   Ifurp.     Tvt.ha 
PATIS,    Hrxn.     A 
I»An8<MlOROKKI-    -       ..^■^ 


PAT  AOU  Jav.      A  »p;teic. 

PAfKA,  Hixp,    A  scurf.  » 

PAT-KIU.    BiLVrt.     Hrbi^ 

PATKKALE.     A  trer  of 

of  Ceylon,  a  cubic  foot  of  it» 

lbs.  and  it  laai-*  AO  years.     U 

nion  b)iu«*e-hiijfdin^.— iVr. 

PAT-KOY,  a  pam leading  to 

F  4,H 


PATTAH, 


urmans 
9  o^  .Warn  and  n  the  means  of  i 
[tion  Wtuet^n  Uif  Sitijrplui  tril»c«  on  ' 
ind  ftiitith  urihn  Wntkoy  mtii(ui;iins. 
'HV,  HiVP.  ICovlca  t^Iejirtiut. 
^  a  rvvL-iiiiti  dUtrici  ol*  I>n^l  tbrmed 
i&ndoat  Buh»r.  Patim  to^in  iitouthc 
I  nC  tlie  GiinifeH  iii  Unbar  jjro> 
'lie  followiiiz  [Hr^iniiak-i  ot'l'ntnn, 
^errtnl  hy  tlii?.  Britisli  tu  llic  raj:\h 
U  an  the  'JAtU  Aw^ut^t  IftOO.  viz., 
v'  l'utii:i:     Nnwaj^irli ;     Gliu- 

r;  U()ra<faiiibrc.     To  the  ex- 
ii  ul    Nopaul.   lieA   Almm'&li,   a   hill 
p«teJ  fvmn  the  Nf;j>tiule*e  in  ihe  wars 
6;  to  the  extreme  east  is  Dorjchng, 
U  stniion,  iMet]  hy  tlie  9ii|irenie  Gov- 
htndin  til*  n  fmnniarmm  t'ur  itiraluls. 
Wk\  riritiAh  citiojE  .in<l  tnilitury  9Uirion.s 
Ur  Oil  tlie  Xepaul  territory  aloiip;  the 
r,Au._'n^,  arc,  Horhani|w>rc(cnntiguoua 
-rrict).  Mnn>rhyT.  Pnino,  Plna- 
..  T^i'^'ic.  Uefiiarcs^  AUahabHd,  Cawn- 
^oow,  Futti^Iftir,  and  Bareilly ;  iho 
\   town  Ivinp  opposite  to  a  Nepaiilese 
Dciti,  and  a  i'rw  miles  Irom  Oie  lall 
"'      <r,d».     Vtti«Ui,  ia  to  the  north 
.'.dUifi't    Trtatiea,  />.  1(K>.     See 
Ifindoo.  iMcriptions,    Khutri. 
Toj>eH. 

L,  a  river  of  Panna. 
A,  we  Krwhna. 

.ASAMtl.  or  AdavipotU,  Tht..  Trl- 
teticiunerinft,  A.,  Hr.^t'M.  Roxburgh 
e  same  to  T.  dioica  and  in  Bengal 
satne  name.  The  word  ii<  SftoH, 
hcnre  the  Telngn  word  Polla. 
,  Cax.,  Si.Nfl.  r.Tp^talpinin  snppnn. 
rWA,  Uria-.  a  rfpeejen  of  (^ardenia, 
ranjam  nnd  Gumsnr,  extreme  height 
rcumfcrcnce  I  foot  and  height  from 
the  intcr*ertimi  of  tlie  Hret  braneh,  o 
d  ehierty  for  firewood  being  tolerably 
The  fniit  thrown  into  a  pond  of 
I  all  the  fi:«h  in  it  and  ia  lined  for  that 
y  the  kevnut  or  fisliermen.  This 
ear*J»in?  ft»h   in  desiimaieil  "  Macho 


rAT-RA'I.  a  Pujari  auiuug^iC  tlie  Malurattas, 

PA'I'IJANO,  Hixi..     A  yilk  dress. 
PAT  R AS.  _?  Mirahilifl  jaiapa. 
PATRAWAI^\    DAMA,   JIixd.     Solanum 
grarilipotf. 

A  neck  ohaia  ofsilk,  carry- 


A  hane ;  alM  a  htUe  irnn 


ITO.'*     The  fruit  i*  said  to  be   (ifiison-  j  and  pay   direct  to  Governnient.     A  modiiica 
llip   wedft   aro   used  medicinally  for    lion  of  this  has  been  introduced  info  Bombay 


PATHJ,  HtND 
ing  anil  JcCa. 

PATUI,  IJiNK 
wedge  or  plale. 

PATR'I-ATfSH,  Uixi).,  PEaa,     Flint. 

PATRiS,  liLxn.  Aconiliiin  hetcrophyllutn 
Haizn-ka  pjitUir,  lli>i».  Kalanchoe  vurians,  Mit 
pattdT,  Hixn.  Maihilus  odoratissimiw.  Til  |iat 
tar,   lhxi>.  Acer  creticuiu,  and  A.  cuJlratum, 

PATKISIA.  nee  KlacourtJacew. 

PATSA  KALTku     Emerald. 

PA  rsA-KAYA,  Tml.   CitniUus  colocyathia, 

Shrnfd. 

PATSAN.  Hi5i).  of  DeUii,  &c,  Uie  Sanku- 
kra,  Hibi^'us  eannabinns. 

I  PATSHAING.  BuRM.  A  drum-harmonicuxn» 
I  a  mimical  indtrument  nsed  in  Burmah.  It 
!  cotwists  of  a  rircular  tnb-like  frame  about  thirty 
inches  high  nnd  fimr  feet  aix  inches*  in  diame- 
ter. Thifi  frame  is  foi-med  of  separate  wooden 
staves  fftnoifully  rarved,  and  fitting  hy  tonon 
into  a  hook. —  YnU. 

PATSIII-MAN,  Tkl.  Conoearpiwaruminata, 

PATSUM,  IljxD.     Helicterea  isora. 

PATSU-PULA-GUNTA-GALI-JERU,  Tra. 

Wedetia  calondulacea,  Lt$s. 

I      PATrA,  also  Pat  or  Pattr,  Hini».  Any  1 

the  leaf  of  the  dwarf  palm,  Charoa^ropei 

PA'ITA,  Mm^\l.     Bark. 

PA'ITAII.  Hivn.  A  leaHO  of  land  t  in  JnflS 

under  British  rule,  are  three  land  tenures  cm 

known  as  theZcmindariorpermaneiitsettlemen 

made  in  1792    hy  Lord    OornwalUs,  of  Benga 

proper,  and  sinne  then   extended  to  Behar  nn< 

f M!%<ia.     The  landA  are  divided  amongst  land 

lords    who   paV    a   quit   rent  to    Government 

whieh    in    Bpiuml    has  been  definitely  »cttil«<l 

I  Something    nimiUr    has    been    propo<ied    fo 

j  Oudh  n«  the  Tnlukdnri.     The  Ryotwari  tenur 

I  in  Madras,  wtablifthed  by  Sir  T.  Munro,  und4 

'  whieh  the  cultivators  are  the  owners  of  the  s*oi 


j 


\  nr  Asta.  im  a  ha*»t  fvoui  Beerbhoom, 
Putwa  from  Bh.igulporo.  — Royi^. 
L,Ree  roroft-nnt. 
TI  CHKNCHKA,  Biwo. 
lTULA.     Hikd.    Oreoseris     lanujri- 
T^ntmk.  HiXD..  i«  Saxifraga  ligulata. 

Cieer  arietinum. 
,  i^^..i'.  Cinnamomum  alblflorum. 
L,  iee  Arghtt.  Patera. 
k,  HiXD.    The  Kataya  or  wire  draw- 
tench. 
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The  Pattadari  tenure  was  established  li 
Mr.  R.  Martins  Bird  in  the  N.  W.  Provincft 
nnd  it  ha."  wince  been  extended  to  the  Puujal 
Iti  tbi«,  Gm*ernmcnt  deal  direct  with  villa^; 
comraunitiea  who  are  jointly  responsible  for  ti 
n.sseA<iment. 

In  Bombay  and  Madraa,  Government  tra 

sactB  its  revenue  buisinew  direct  with  the  ci 

tivating  ryot  or  farmer,  who  ie  regarded  aa  \ 

,  feuei-  or  proprietor    paying  a  feu  duty,  and 

,  long  as  that  is  paid   he  cannot  be  dispoosea 

I  Neither  in  Bombay   nor   Madras  ia  tb^ere 
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middleman.  InBengal.liowever,  UioBritls!)  took 
up  tlie  Zemintlar  system,  who,  under  inahome- 
dau  rulf,  had  bcea  partly  a  rent  ix>UecUjr  and 
partly  a  landwl  proprietor,  and  elect^l  him  t« 
be  owner  to  the  exclusion,  in  many  cases,  of  ihu 
ri^htd  of  the  cLdtivators.  Subsequently  the 
Government  to  the  exclasion  of  tJie  real  awner 
elected  the  tenant  or  the  village  community. 
Id  Bengal  and  Oudh,  the  land-tax  in  still 
levied  on  estates,  in  Northern  India  on  villages 
and  proprietary  holdings.  But,  in  Madras,  on 
individual  tielda.  In  Bombay,  however,  the 
taxes  levied  on  the  hlocka  ot*  10  or  12  acres 
accords  to  the  convenience  of  Hie  occupiers 
And  they  are  tenants  for  30  years.  In 
copper-plate  grants  dug  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Oojein  (presented  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,)  the  prince's  patents  (putta) 
conferring  gifts  are  addressed  to  the  Patta-cila 
and  ryots.  Colonel  Tod  never  heard  an  etymology 
of  the  former  word,  but  imagined  it  to  be  fitrnx 
patta  *  grant/  or  'patent,'  and  cila,  which 
means  a  nail,  or  sharp  instrument ;  metaphori- 
cally, that  which  binds  or  unites  these  patents ; 
ail,  however,  having  pati,  or  chief,  as  the  basis. 
TmTs  ^jasUutn,  Vol,  I,  pp.  500-501;  Trans- 
aciiotut  of  Ihc  Asiatic  Socitiy. 

PA'ITA  DEL,  Cysgh.     Artocarpus,  «j3.  See 
Ceylon. 

PAITAH,  Hr:n>.Goid  ribbon,  broader  than 

tah. 

PATTAI'MARAM.  Mimosa  hexandrus, 
JioaA.,  W.  fit. 

PATTA.ISTRI.  is  the  first  lawful  wife  of 
a  kin^. 

PATTAKARI,  S»S9.  Euphorbia  neriifolia. 
E.  nivulia.  BwA.,  W.  /c. 

PATTAL.  Hxiro.  Plates  made  of  leaves  by 
the  Dosali  caste. 

PATFALA,  an  ancient  town  in  Sind.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  exact  site  of  Pattala,  be- 
cause there  are  properly  two  deltas,  a  su]>crior, 
and  an  inferior  one  ;  exclusive  of  the  many 
ds  formed  by  the  Indus,  when  it  approaches 

0  sea.     Tatta  is  near  the  head  of  the  inferior 

delta,  and  the  ancient  accounts  mention  only 

great  delta,  having  Pattala  at  the  upper 

gle  ftfit.   In  Ptolemy's  map  ( Asiae,  Tab.  xx.) 

ttala  is  placed  very  fiir  below  the  place  where 
the  Indus  begins  to  separate  into  branches. 
Pattala  (Tattah)  and  the  delta  itself  are  now 
looVed  for  with  uncertainty,  also  the  *'  Barbari- 
cum  emporium,"  of  the  "  Pcriplua." — TUnnfWs 
Mfmoir,  p.  179;  Poflan^M  Personal  Oltsarva- 
tions,  p.  117. 

PATTAM,  Tah.    A  gold  frontlet  ortiament 
by  hindoo  women, 

PArrANA,  Pattan,  Patnani,  Sajts^  Tam., 

It.       A  tOWT*. 

PATTANG,  DuK.  Caesalpinia  sappan,  Linn, 
fV.  mnd  A. 
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PATTANG.  HisD.     A  paper  Idt^ 
bazi,  flying  kites,  piittang  saz,  a  kite, 

PATTANG  A  CIUKKA.  Tix. 
tiappau,  Linn.,  Roxh,,   \V.  aini  A 

PA'ITANGAY,  Uikp.     Cjcsalpwa 
Linn,^  /i(*.iV».,  ir.  and  A, 

PATTAN-SOMNA  iH.  U  SU  miU«  ^ 
Diu,  ill  bit.  Z^O*^  o'^'  N.  and  long.  7< 
Somnath. 

PAITAR-KA-TEL,  ilwr.     P< 

PATTARi;,  Thl.  Trihulus 

IWrrA   TAMARA,  Mjuxu. 
indica,  J?.  IF. 

PATPAYA,  Cast.     Bark, 

PArrUAUMAN,   Jh. 
Mox6. 

PATTHRA.  IlDTD.     Malcolmia 

PATIE,  IbsD,     LeavTM 

PATTEEL ^?anarti. 

PArrEJJGI  CllUCKA,  Ld^sai] 

PATTENS,    Abab.     Kulkal. 
eastern  countries. 

PA7TEOON,  Dirr.     Euphorbia 
PATTKHI :  also  pigcr,  Mu- 
PATTEUN  or  Ftnn,  Du%. 
bia  nivulia,  Buch,,  W,  It, 
PAm,  Tkl.     Gossypium  h< 
PATTl  or  Chinapati,  in  ibe 
residence    of  Chinese    hostages 
iCanishka. 

PAITIALA,  its  Mahaimjah 
phes  in  the  revolt  of  lii57  vrhea 
He   was  elected   a   member  of 
council  and  proposed  a   bill 
killing  of  cows. 

PArriGARAMU,  Tki«     Alum. 
PATH  1C\SIUIUU,  HofD. 
campanulatmu. 
Sitawur  patti,  is  As))ars4pis  puaj 
Gillar  pattr,  is  LAmmaria«  i 
Tnrar  puttr,  is  DioscorM  di 
Til  pattrs,  is  Marira  l)«igoBif< 
'IVo  pattm,  is  Trifolium 
Tri  pattr.!,  '\a  MarsUoa  quadrific 

PATTI  KARPAS.VMU,  Tm- 
indiuum.  Lam, 

PA'rn  VAYNGU.  MA.U,  OMof  tke' 
sorts  of  jungl&-wood  :  of  little 
Miie,  M.  ^  C, 

PAITRA^    Savs.     AristekMhk 
Retz.,  Mojcb. 

PArrRA,Hi3n>.,ofMi 
fibre. 

PATfUNGA  CXTTTAY  or  Vi 
Tak.    Oiesalpima  snppan  wood, 
ootton,  cloth,  mats,  £;o..  of  a 
The  dye  is  fixed  by  means  of  tbe 
balun  and  alum. — Ai$u»  Mat, 

PATTUNGH,    Tam.     Ci 
Linn.^  Hoxh.^  W,  and  Am. 

PArrU  TIGK  or  Bha  larUn, 
buhria  obloogifoUa,  DC. 
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*,    Ktxi>.,    wliite   wtjollcn    cloth.     A 

r  vra[i[)cr  intidc  of  {»aLtu,  a  brcudtli 

clotli  srwn  together. 

iMiiir,  lliSD*     Sln|>e(l  woollen  iloth. 

clwrt,  wDoUen  cloth  stiim|ioii   with  a 

KltlvTU. 

duhzuit^,  cloUi  made  ut  Ouhzaug  near 

fbilak,  a  I^ndakh  woollen  fabric. 
nininagrii  tlie  puttii  fabric  made  at 

lli.vi*.     See  Miay  l'nt^>n. 
,  ace  Vc»Wha. 

AH,  nr  Juanga,  a  ft>rcst  race  in- 
the  Tributary  Mahalfi,  to  the  south 
toom  in  Cuttack,  soaltert'd  in  the 
Killah:*  of  Ke«mjur,  Pal  I^yra.  (3U 

Dhektnal  (R  villa^jeu.)  and  Iltndole 
lu  ]>bekcnul  ulonc  their  nunibors 

at  1,005  person.^.  The  stature  of  the 
not  exceed  5  feet  2  inches  and  in  t}ie 
feet  3  inches  or  4  feet  4  inches.  Their 
sli^^ht  ivith  little  iniLMoular  devclope- 
pliysique  weak.  Their  fuce  Ls  shorter 
er  tljan   that   of  the   Uriali,   noc*e  is 


j  olincd  towards  the  maHiciaiw.     Their  »illagei 

arc  in  some  cleiirin^--  or  n]>enin^  in  the  forejit ; 

I  lire  aniall  with  alMJUi  8  or  fiS  familie'i  m  pot»r  and 

I  mean   thiitchod  liut*  of  wattle  and  ilab,  each 

family   in    itj*   own  dweJling.     They  have  no 

lands,  but  Momeiinies  am-itiu  the  cuJtivation  of 

the    neighbourhood.      Their    avocatioas    art* 

chicHy   those  of  the  cha^e,  using  the  1k)w  and 

arrow  and  dogs  ;  ihoy  kill  deer,  hog.s  and  not 

Tinfrcquontly   snakes,    of  the  tlesh   of   whirJi, 

especially   tliat   of  the  Pytljon   nioliinis.   tJicy 

are  very    fund.       Except   the  cow,    they  are 

omnivcroiw.     Their  usual    food    is  insipid  and 

nauseous  r^joti  ttun^f.i.  kurba  imd  panialn  J  and 

the  acods  ut*  the  jungle  grasses.     Tlioy  all  call 

thonwclves  pudhan.  and  have  no  system  of  caslo. 

If  ihey  have  any  worship,  it  is  one  inspired  by 

a  desire  i^i avert  evil;  they. }io\vever,  xieny  that 

they  wupihip  any  deity  or  have  any  inuijre,  but 

they  pay  homage  to  nameless  spirits  who  inhabit 

the  woods   and  mountains,    and    make  offering 

of  a  Jowl,  a  go;it  or  rice  or  sjiirits  to  tiie  genus 

Inci.    In  tlic  mouth  hysakh,  they  oifer  libations 

to  the  manes  of  their  deceased  ancestors.  They 

bury  their  dead.     Marriagc.s  are  arranged  by 

BtrUwide.    Their  colour  is  not  darker  i^^'^PO''^"^   »'^^   "'"^^   «'^'^"'^   of  n.veliing  and 

rriah  peaiuint.  Tl»e  w^-n  are  not  hand-    tirunkenness.     Tl»cy  adhere  to  one  wifo  unless 

the  women  are  repulsively  ugly.  The    '*'®  prove  imfruittid  ;  hke  many  hmdoos,    they 

like  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour-  i  **''l^  "*^^  pronounco   their  wives  names.     Their 

all  the  covering  of  the   women   con-  ;  language    is    not   3imd:ir    to  Uria.     They  are 

ro  btinches  of  twigs  with  their  leaves    Pf>l»»P8   °^y   an   ofldhcu   from   wrne  of  ihe 

cue  before  and  one  behinJ.  which  are  i  ^°'"*^*'  ^""^  occupying  the  mountainous  region 

!aily,  kept  in  their  ««itlon  by  a  strip  I  '"'■^"^   M,rzap<.rc   to   the   shores  of  the  Hay  of 

or  a   string  of  ghized    earthenware  ^°°«*^-    Jhe  Kurambar  women  of  ilie  Wyn.aad 

twenty  or  thirty  times  round  the    and  the  Chencbiu-  ot  MasuJipatam  and   Gun- 

orer   the  stems  of  the  twigs,  hence  '  ^^;  f  ^.f  f/  **^  '^f  *>  ''*  '  >'^^  ***"^«  costume. 

f  the  tribe,  Patuali,  literally  people  of  I  And  the  Holier,  a  degraded  race  near  Mai»ga- 

■but  thev  call  themselves  Juanga.  The    *«»•«•  ^r*;  '^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^'^'^^  ^'"^  *""'«  ^J"*  l^^^o 

wcar'necklnces  of  the  same  kind  of   ^^^^  ^  «^*"t''  "'  ^j?»V— ^J^'"-  *5«»i«'«^fe,   m  Btit, 

As,  jSo^.  Jour.  Jio.  IV,  of  1856. 

PATU-GALI-GITSA,  T>:r..  Crotalanaretusa. 
PATULEK,    Bkno.      Bignonia  «uaveolen», 
Jioxh. 

PATUN  CITY  occupies    a  riaiag  spot   of 

ground,  situated  about   two  wiles  .S.  by  K.  of 

Khatmandoo.   and  close  to  the  confluence  of 

r  pood  clothes  to  prevent  thera  being  i  the  Munnohra,  Tookchn,ond  Bhagurutty  rivers, 

i  wear  such  leaves  when  attending  to  I  The  figure  ascribed  to  it,  is  that  of  the  Chucro, 

ng   «*f  the   cow-house  or  other  duty,  '  or  wheel  of  Niirain.     Patun  is  called  Yellodai.^e 

Jay,  a  Thakurani  or  according  to  ,  by  the  Newart ;  and  it  is  likewise  occasionally 


their  luiir  is  gathered  together  in  a 
the  hack  of  the  head   fastened  by  a 

a  silver  or  brajis  button  at  each  end 
women  wear  no  blanket  ov  covcr- 
bt  but  sleep  between  two  fires.  Their 
iare  to  the  effect  that  they  were  for- 

of  fine  dress  and  were  wont  tn   lay 


t,  appeared  and  commanded  them  as 
ent  for  tlieir  vanity  ulways  to  wear 
I.  I)r.  Shortt  mentions  that  the  legend 

»  that  a  Rishi  couimanded  thcrn   to 

leaves.    They  believe  thnt  if  they 

oontmands  they  would  be  devour- 


dUiinguished  from  Deo  Patun,  by  the  appella- 
tions of  I^aliit-Patun  and  Lail-Patau.  It  ig  a 
neater  town  than  Khatmaudoo. 

PATITNOM,  T\M.  Cjpsalpinia  sappan,  Linn, 

PATUREA.  a  river  of  Kotidi. 

PaTWA.    Hixi).     The  red  juicy  calyx  of 


Women  dance  in  a  circle  to  the  >  Hibiscus  subdariffa  used  for  making  jeliy,  &c. 


drum  beaten  by  the  men,  mov- 
[and  round  in  the  same  measured  stop, 
ly  advancing  towards  the  masicians 
[iWcatizig,  but  keeping  the  body  In- 
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PATWA  MAWAL,  also  Ada,  Tel.  Bauhi- 
nia  racemosa.     See  Maljhun. 

PATWARI,  Hind.  A  village  accountant, 
responsible  for  keeping  the  occouuta  of  iK^  n\U 
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lage,  noticing  changes  in  tl»e  list  of  pmprictora,    cl  f^m  tlio  har.     Tl*U  tptkaritj",  e 
and  accotinliiiji^  between  the  liemi  inuu  nr  lam-    not  liiglier  ihaii  tJial  v(  l4*ak.     A 


berdar  and  the  proprietors  for  tlie  sUare  of 
reventte  paid  hy  eacli. 

PATTY,  and  Fajel,  or  short  und  pointe<l 
headed,  and  Wallampory,  the  rigl»t-hand 
cbanlcs.  liertolacci  mentions,  its  a  i»ecu- 
liftTity  obsorved  by  the  Coylon  fislicrmcn,  thai 
all  shells  found  tu  tlic  nortliw.ud  of  a  Hue 
drawn  from  a  point  uIkjiiI  midway  from  Manaar 
to  the  opiwriite  cuiwt  of  India  are  of  t\\v  Vlnd 
called  *' patty."  and  arc  distiniruislied  hy  a 
short  flat  head,  and  all  tliOAC  found  to  the 
southward  of  that  line  are  of  the  kind  called 
*•  pajcl,'*  and  are  known  from  having  a  lon;^'cr 
and  more  pointed  h':;ad  than  tlie  former. 
The  '*  Wallam{K»ryor  *  right-haud  chanlvs,'  are 
found  of  b<ith  kinlls." 

PAUCm  MANTJ,or  Pauchinon,  Tkl,  Ano- 
geiastis  acuminatum,  Wall.  Conocai^ua  acumi- 
nata. 

PAUCHOXTEK.  or  Indian  gntta  tree,  Isou- 
andra  acuminata.  Lindl,^  interesting  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  ia  common  in  the  densely 
crowded  tracts  of  Coorj?,  abounding  at  the  ftxtt  of 
Iho  ghata  N.  E.  of  Trevaudrum,  the  eastern 
part  of  Wynaad,  Anamally  mountains,  and 
Cochin  territoric*.  frtun  ht.  8°  30'  to  Int.  10° 
30',  and  at  an  elevation  of  2,300  feet  to  3.000 
fctit  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  attains  a 
height  of  80  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of 
2  to  4  feet,  and  it  rises  up  to  a  great  hrij^ht 
without  giving  oif  any  brauches.  It  is  the 
Pauley  tree  of  Wyniuid,  and  the  Panchontce 
tree  of  Cochin  ;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 

Sapotacere»  and  has  a  close  aflinity  to  the  gutta-  |  is  betwixt  HiudooAtanand  C-eylon. 
pcrcha   tree  of  the   Malayan    peninsida.      It  i  for   the   widening   of  it,   were  tun 
yields  a  milky  juice  which  concrete^*,  and  is    Col.    Monteath   and   ii«*crib<?d    ia 
brittle  at  an  ordinary  temperature.     It  softens  \  Trans.,  Vol.  vi,  3.     The  Panmben 
by  the  boat  of  tlie  hand  and  mouth,  and  may  i  between  the  islands I'l  '  ■  ita 

be  moulded  between  the  fingers.     It  readily  |  These  two  almost  oon  ..n  i 

melts  by  the  application  of  hont,  ami  becomes  ,  tinent  and  form  what  i*  known 
very  sticky.  This  stickiness  is  gradually  des- 
troyed by  contact  witli  water.  It  forms  a 
paste  with  coal-tar,  naptha.  and  oU  uf  tiuften* 
tine.  The  substance  has  excellent  insulating 
powers,  and  may  be  used  successfully  for  coat- 
ing the  wires  of  telegraphs.  It  is  pn>bnblc  thnt 
at  present  several  thousands  of  these  treeA  fall 
annually  under  the  aie  of  the  wootl-cutter,  as 
the  Government  forests  in  Wynaad  give  way 
to  the  extension  of  coffee-planting,  and  the  pri- 
vate fore'^t^  in  Malabar  to  raggi  cultivation. 
In  1855,  General  Cullen  forwarded  a  drawing 
and  description  of  it.  The  w^vxl  of  the  Pauch- 
ontce  tree  Is  in  gravity  not  lesa  than  65  lbs.  the 
cubic  foot,  and  a  bar  of  one  inch  square,  with  IH 
inches  clear  of  the  supports,  at  each  end.  broke 
with  a  long  fibrous  fracture,  after  a  weight  of 
440  lbs.  had  been  imposed  : — though  not  till 
this  weight  Imd  for  some  minutes  been  suspcnd- 
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tappwl.  tw<i  taps  at  every  three  flM 
base  to  sixty  feet  high,  ur  4*> 
yielded  in  twelve  kour»  about  eig 
t^unds  of  the  sap.  The  exwlatii^ 
ti-unk  liaa  Home  re^emblaoci:  iv 
fx*rt'lm  of  commerce.  Acoorrlinp 
Cullen,  iu  6  or  6  liouw  upward*  uf 
collected   from    4  or    n  in 

The  tree  abounds  in  llo 
torv  and  on  t)ie  cardamum  ui!)lc- 
vancore,   and  at  iJie  Wto]  on   the 
ghauts  above  Chocunipultef 
common   in  ail   the  ii'reat    t 
the  inlluenrc  of  the  S.  W.   nuns^^ 
thf  Mfuiran  Mfisfnm  of  18o0- 

PAIJOY   PAVEL  of  Hort,  Ma 
dica  charantia. 

PAIUALTX.  -Uva:?.     Kntan. 

PAUK-B.VX,    Bcim.      Ag»tJ 
Ikst'.,  W.^-  A. 

PAULASTYA,  sco  Kuvera. 

PAULLTMA   ASIATICA, 
Toddalia  aeuleata.  iVcj*. 

PAULO WM  A  IMPKIUAUS 
Tung,  Chin.  |  Pvb-lung, 

A  tree  of  China,  furnishing  no 
ber.  mudi  prized  for  mtLucnl  iaiKtrv 
large  cordate-leaves  are  u«4>d  as  a 
and  to  strengthen  the  hair   when 
Bark  vermifuge  and  diuretic. 

PAUMBKN,  in  Int.  9^  IT  N., 
E.,  is  a  smnll    town  on  the  wcfiten 
island  of  Ilami^feram.     The  Pauml 


Bridge  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 

a  long  continued  series  uf  operaiioa 

to    1S50,  this  channel  was  drepcq 

Madras  Govenuuent  to  tlurtecn  fi 

See  Rnmiftserani,  Adam's  bridge. 

PAUNA-TllA,  Bi-iiM.     Uum 

PAUNCHA-TICrA,  Tel.    Canyt 

PALTsXlIE.  Hxyo.     Woollen 

by  women  in  Kulu. 

PAUNMlxxD.    A  kind  of 
a  t-ullender  iTr  stnumng-lndle. 
PAHNDA,  \\^s^^.  gnroKa 

pai:ndka  V 

PAUNDU,  a 
Delhi.     It   «*a8   conunuod 
I'uru  of  the  Chandrav;iri-j\ 
collateral  with  tlic  M:i 
from  Jorasoudlia:    l^.,.  ..v. 
dynasties  of  the  IndraprasUtlu^ 
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KWHTA  IN'DICA. 

of  Oie  ibnrtU  dyruifltj  being  Raj{>a]a, 
led  Kemaon,  and  was  kUleil  hy  8ak- 
aeizpd  on  Indrapraahtha,  whence  he 
led  hy  Vikramnditya.  Major  Cunning- 
,t:ons  that  in  the  year  60  ii.c,  Delhi 
Saltjulitya  iir  SaJcwatiti :  u.c.  57.  was 
hj    Vikramaditya   ?>;ikari. —  Tfi^mas^ 

^oL  ii,  p.  230.     See  Pamiu.     Pal. 

!>Y.  M<ti.KAL.     Caricii  papaya: 

SA,  a  jhrub;    wocxi  used  iw  fuel,  tind 

lu  ibdtier  for  cuttle. — Covimr,  JuUt\ 

IDiG,  a  fiuuily  of  iiiAvcts.  comprising 

fD8.  ^Ve$f.  \  Pauftsus,  Linn. 

i:S   AVMXyxmjIope.     A  native  of 

IndiM.  I^ngili  three    linei.      Mr. 

mentionft  that  there  were  U»on  sixty- 

ftpocic*,  a  great  portion  of  witich 

tlie  £a»t  Indies.     They  trequent  ant- 

lDdera4    bensonif    W«r.     Cawnpore, 
re.     Length  3  lines* 
Bxxa.      Corchonw    olitoriug.     See 

^KAK  Tvsi.  Moraordica  charantia,  L. 
LAl*UI*;\,   Tui.     Melantiieaa  rham- 

f=. 
Ll'M,  Tam.     Cornl. 

LV,    is    the  hind(»n  ((o»l  nf  the  winds, 

aome   represoniod  sitting  on  a  deer, 
his  linnd  a  hook  fur  g^niding  the  ele- 

olts  Mlfth,  Jlind,  p,n\.     See  Ha- 
I'andu,  Polyanflry,  Rama,    Sa- 

aluiti. 

TY-KAI,  Tam.     Pavctta  indica. 
l"-.ICVI,  Tisi.    Moniordica  oharantia. 

•,  M\LK\i..     Miiiuordto4i  clmrantia. 

TA  ?  T4M.    Pavptta  tomenttjsa. 
TAj    a   gcntw   of  plants   of    which 

mes   in   IcmiM,    Puvctia  brcviHoro, 

Icidica.  Unthiana. 

TA   ALBA.   rWi/.,  ayn  of  Pavetta 

i^I'A  IXDICA,  Linn. :  ir.  ij-  A. 


Uba.  Vnhl. 

nnUta,     Tjam. 
Brvq. 


Uixo. 
Malk.^i,. 

t»AA*S. 
fiUCQIL 

Th4  Fn*it, 


Iioni  jKivetta. 


I*»raf.ti  ntnrtim,         Tam, 
Poptittn  chettu,  *1'ku 

.Niitui  |iii|mtii,  „ 

PmImM;  TrIU  |>A|>atU,  „ 


»'^« 


Kiinor  knnr,  Paxj. 

Kuniir,  „ 

Torjacii.  I'caHTU. 

Jituz  miildcjifidam,         ,« 
llimiilnvnii  Honw 
Chesnut,  Exo. 


Tam.  I  PrtptiUrt  ktiiii,  Tw- 

nt;i!  «hnib  4  or  5  feel  high  with 
TT^rysmall.  The  berricAaro 
...■.-.  In  Ceylon, very  abundant  up 
i^doB  ofSfOOO  feet.  ^  rar.  Ambaga- 
Htft.  7  var.  Common  at  an  elevation 
In  4.000  foet.  a  third  var.  occurs  at 
J/.  K.J.  R.;  AiMtif.  p.  243; 
iV.  Zryf*,  ii,  ;>.  155.  I 
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PA  VIA  INDIOA. 

PAVErrA  TOMENTOSA.  found  at  Tavoy. 

flowers  resembling  a  white  ixora. — Majton. 

PAVI-rrrA  VKR,  Malkal,  root  of  Pavetta 
indica. 

PAVKTTA  WIGHTIANA.  H''nll  Syn.  of 
Stylocoryne  webera.  A,  Hidi. 

PAA'^IA,  a  small  division  of  the  natural  order 
.iEsculacea?,  differing  from  .^^culus  in  little 
except  its  converbiny  petal  and  spiuelcsd  fruit. 
It  twnsists  of  small  trees  or  bushes  with  yellow 
or  red  Howcrs,  inhabiting  >;orth  America, 
where  they  are  called  Buck*s-Eyc  Chcannta. 
Jhcy  arc  often  cultivated  in  .shrubberies  under 
the  name  of  the  Yellow  or  Scarlet  IJorsc- 
Cheanut.  Two  si)ccie«,  P.  indica  and  P.  pun- 
duana,  have  also  been  in  the  colder  pai'ta  of 
India. 

PAVIA    INDICA.     Wall. 

Indi&ii  Korse-CUesnut,  Eko. 

ftitn-akhrot,  Paxj. 

Hane, 

HAHudMn,  ,f 

UugU.  (TdgAt  CUC-ffAH. 

ifnti,  ^uh;  juali,       Ki-i  f, 
Pu  uf  Kanawftf, 

This  fine  picturesque  free  grows  in  most  of 
the  higher  hilU.  Cia  and  Tran»-lndu.%  at  from 
4,000  to  9,000  feet,  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley 
between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation 
of  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  attains  g:irths  up  to 
10  and  15  feet.  The  wood  is  light  coloured 
and  easily  worked  but  w  not  much  valued, 
being  used  for  ordinary  building  piu'jHwea,  jmck- 
ing  ca*«,  water  troughs,  tea  boxes,  rou^h 
pattern  making.  Some  of  the  Tibetan  drink- 
ing cupfl  are  raatle  from  it.  Seeda  eaten  in 
time  of  scarcity.  The  Indian  horse  cbc«nut 
is  a  lufly  and  not  less  ornamenUil  tree  than 
the  common  horse  chcsnut,  abundant  in  KuUi 
and  other  parts  of  tlie  hills,  fi'om  0.000  to  S,000 
and  0,000  feet ;  and  is  l«Mmd  on  tiic  mountaina 
at  elevations  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  in 
Kcmaon,  Gurhwal  and  Sirmore,  also  near  the 
source-!!  of  the  Ganges  and  ia  Kanawur,  The 
seed  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fecula,  and 
though  cimibincd  witJi  Romc  bitter  principle, 
is  eaten  iji  the  Himalaya.  The  riwt  called 
Jauzmukaddar  bankhor,  U  used  for  horses  in 
clinlic,  and  is  recommended  as  nn  external 
application  in  rheumatism.  Tlie  wood  is  white 
and  Bollt,  sometimes  used  for  furniture,  and 
turns  well  in  the  lathe.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
yielding  a  grateful  sha<.le  ;  the  seeds  arc  ealcn 
by  the  hill  people  in  limes  of  scarcity  hut 
retpxire  long  maceration  in  water  first,  as  they 
arc  very  acrid.  Grows  to  a  ver)'  great  size 
and  itrength ;  wood  soft  and  strong,  of  a 
whit<]  colour,  veined,  fine  grained ;  (tolishes 
well  ;  ascd  for  building  and  cabinet-making 
purpnscs. — Royl«*9^  III.  him.  B*Jt.,  p.  135  ; 
PoiifflCg  Ihiiffhooir,  Vol.  i,  p.  38)1 ;  SiilfoHr, 
/>.  185;  Comiiir.  JxdUndHr   //iuiaioa  •,  Dr.  J. 
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PAvo  Nimcrs. 


r.vwAxo. 


L,  SUwaH  :    lir.   ClftMrn'9  l\tnjah  H^itoH,        PAVOVIA  ODOKATA,    fTitU 


pp,  ;^2,  04. 

PAVni.A  KL'RA.  T»a.  Portiiliini  meri- 
rlianiL,  /..— R.  ii.  4«;J—  iraml  A.  1  lui*.  Koxb. 
iii,  47,  Applies  the  name  I'aTiln  loaBp.orKucllia 
or  luore  propeilv  l.Dpidajraihi*. 

rAA'ITUA,  Sanh.     /niiar. 

I'AVO  LHlSTArir.S.  ArH».     Pcncock. 

PtKin, 
Pfaii. 

i'rton,  Tiiiw, 
Mohr,  roor, 
Munjur 


hbot. 

Piivon,  pi»vc>nts 

It. 

Kk 

P«vo. 

Ut. 

tlKK. 

MoiiR-yunj;, 

Lkp. 

(iu. 

l*;ivoii, 

Sr. 

IllND. 

AlVloo. 

Tam. 

r* 

Niinili, 

Tkl. 

The  he:ul  is  surmnunlc«l  l»y  ai»  aigreticof24 
uprigtit  iWitluTs.  Ill  the  male*  the  tuil-coverts 
coiwLst  of  U'Uthcrs  widi  loose  barbs  and  of  un- 
equal size,  the  upper  one  shortesi,  ciidi  ter- 
minated by  numeroan  eyea  or  circlets  of  a 
ractaUic  iridescent  brilliancy ;  these  the  binl 
has  tlie  |*owcT  of  urcctinf^  into  a  circle  or  wheel, 
whioli  [treHcnM,  when  the  nun  shinc3  on  it,  an 
object  of  dazzliinf  splendour.  The  female  has 
the  aigrette,  but  has  not  the  splendid  ornament 
with  which  the  inak'  is  jxiftcd  ;  her  coliuu'S 
geiieniliy  arc  sombre.  Tins  species  ifi  spread 
over  India,  it  U  readily  donie?ticate<l,  and 
many  hind<x>  tenipItM  have  considoriible  fl»«;kg 
of  tbeiu.  Tlic  bird  as  d«imesLieated  in  Karope, 
is  identical  \vit}i  the  wild  bird  of  India.  Ctd. 
WilhamHoii,  in  his ac»<uinlofj)cacocls. -shooting, 
states  that  he  had  si'cn  alxiui  tlic  jKUses  in  the 
Jungletcry  district  surprising  (|uantiLies  of  vtWA 
poa-fowU.  Wh<»le  wmnls  were  ct)vci-od  with 
tlieir  beauliftil  plumage,  to  which  the  rising  sun 
imparted  ad^^Utional  brilliancy.  '  I  sjH-ak  within 
bounds,*  continues  Colonel  Williamson,  **  when 
I  assert  that  there  could  nut  be  Icsa  than  twelve 
or  liftoen  hxmdred  pea-fowla,  of  various  sizes, 
within  sight  of  the  sikH  wlic-re  f  3t*x)d  for 
near  an  hour," — Kmj,  Cue*     See  Pectjck. 

PAVO  JAPONENSbS,  ^Wror. 
P.  Jttvanicas.  Ilorpiflti. 

PrcTuiling  tints  blue  aiicf  ^Tcen,  varying 
ititensity   and    nmtually    changing   into    each 


PftTonia  siiloidcjt,  /Tom.  li.i 
llibwciw  a»l<ir.ita<»,  A'»a7;. 
„       cliidbentU,  //"i/' 

rprimulip  pu,  Tah. 

Km  kali,  Tm- 

Major   Mnnr  ulludra   tn   thi;* 

Hindoi\     Vaiithom?,      nmW 

Bcbi,    and     w!ijch    lie 

to   l;c   that   of  a  sporins  of  J 

_  .    a  mi»t  delightful  •imolling  flowi-r,  .. 

^AM.    those  with  which  the  arrows  of  Kai 

1  cif  love,  are  said   in  Iw  iip]>*a}^.» 

JM/.,  7*.   1G3;  J/oor,  /iiM/Afon,  j». 

'  Kanut 

PAVOXI A  ZEl'LA  VICA,C'ar.,^i| 

I  Kibtscus  xeylaniciis,  Lhrn^  JU 

8itram»ti,  Tau.  |  T^iniw  inuUi 

Growji  ill  sontheru  India  wmI  m 

I  fusion,  in  fever*. 

PAVOVIA  SinoiDK-S,  //or^. 
iif  Pavonia  o«lorata,  WWW. 
.      PAVOMX.K,  or  p<a  fowl,  a  sol 
^  tlic  Phuniauida^,  includes 

I  Pavo  crislAtiui,  /.. 

„    jft{HkUc'nsi.«.  Br$$$tMt 
„    iiiiiticiL's  Linn, 
I  Pot\^>lect^Jn  lilit'tiuiniu,  T^tam. 

,»        Itni'itliini,  ilurtitf^ 
„         liiralriiratum,  i 
..         iui|ioleooi.<,  \i 

wiiphanum,  Ttm» 
.,        cliflJoiiriitt 
Argnsium:^  glCAntt^ui*. 

PAVO  or  Puvarasa   maruia,  Ti 
pesia  popnineus. 

PAWA    or   I'adnunia,    an  ani- 
ihc  Gandak  river.     See  Topes. 

PAWANU-  The  Rev.  P.  Karrc. 
Missionary  of  Mulacca,  mention* 
Pawnng  are  priest*,  teachers, 
and  sorcerers.  L'luler  iiuy  of 
they  have  not  much  to  do  i 
members  of  their  ova  tiation 
do  not  believe  that  the  l*awang  bave 
natural  p»)wcrs  as  iiorcerers  i>r  jv 


other   according   as   the   light  falls   mitre    or  ^ 

\q^   directly    upon    them.     In    size    and  pro-  I  ihe7attribute"aiiv'efficac'iMo  ifa^ 

portiojis  the  two  species  are  nearly  wmilar,  Imt  ■  ,;,,,„  ^^4^,  tluye'tw..  iwl^.     yx^ 

the   crest  of  P.  javanicus   is   twice   as   long 

ju   tlittt   of  P,  cristatua,   and    the   IcatJiers  of  - 


priests  amongst  tht-m  coiuu^  onljr 


,  .  ,     .     ,  ,  .     ,      .     .     ,  p  *"g  '**'™<^  superstitions  prariicoj  lu  tl 

which   It   IS  composed   are  regularly    barbed  L^ue  and    real  woi^hip.  AnHmwt 
from    the    base    upwards    m    the   a^hdt   bird,     ^icir skill  is  nmch  in  honour.  Jm  t)J 
and  of  ecpiJil  brcudih  thrr»ughoui.     Head  and    ..i.j^.^.^,  x>o\h  of  venfTatMn,   and  v( 


crest  interchanges  I  )lv  blue  and  green. — Jerdon* 

PAVO  MUTICUS.  L. 

P.  ft«Niinicufi.  McLf/Janti. 

Is  found  in  all  the  cnuntries  Jrom  Assam 
through  Uiumah  t"  .Mulacra,  and  the  islands. 
It  has  «]iur*,  iu  crest  is  couipn«cd  of  about  ten 
or  more  slender  barked  feathers,  k  has  more 
green  and  gold  and  less  blue  in  it.s  plum.ige 
th^n  1".  cristattw. — Jerdon  Bird*  of  India. 
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Malays    liave    a    firm    r»ith    In 
of    the    ftupplioutimis    cd'    the    V 
an  extraordinary  ilro;id  of  ih««ir sapid 
natural    |xjwer.     The    Malay* 
they  arc  endowed  witli  the 
every  kind  of  sickness,  and  of 
however  distant  he  m.ny   be,  by 
spells  ;  ami  with  tlie  gift  of  di 
and  hidden  treasures.     It  U 

I  40U 


'^n  niul  women,  at  tlie  sight  iW  a 
^iig«  throw  rhomscl^'c*  cni  the  gruiiiul 
i^-^iourn.  hul.  jb'th.^  Vol,  iii»  Ao»2 
155 


VemliJail,  fliougli  all  of  it  almost  \$  post- 
ZtTtiinlilrian.  In  the  course  oJ*  time,  st-vcral 
explunation.^  and  iiitDr]<r(>tatiou  of  iha  hiW4 
were   maclc,  which  uorjuired  as  mueli  force  ad 


iNK,  lltyn.      (.'lemBtU  ne|wJen»i« ;  '  the  origiiml.  and  wt.»re  incorjioratetJ   with  it. 
h*(rt  iincheri.  Tliis  ia  tlie  Zend,  and  iho  incurjoralion  of  fur- 

'  tlicr  explunaiions  wa*  styled  the  Pa-xend. 
j  Aveata  mean!*  direct  higher  knowledge,  divine 
regulation,  Zend  mcaiw  the  explanation  of 
tki-s.  and  Pa-zeml  the  MipiilvaKMit  to  the  Zend- 
or  I'urther  exphiiuilinii  of  the  Zend  doctrine. 
All  the  three  ate^**  exi-^t  in  the  present  Zend 
.VvcHUi,  or  more  properly . \ vesta  Zend. — Bunsen, 
I'K,  llixn.  l*ahaul,  Picoa  AVebbiaiia,  Picea 
pindrow,  tlie  .-^ilTL-r  fir. 

PK,  in  llie  wei;.'hu  of  livmnah,  k  the  l-20th 
pari  of  a  kyat  or  tikal. 

PK,  Tam.     Wild,  uncultivated,  a  devil. 
PKA. 
Tsing-siMn-Tiiii  C»ix. 


•«*e  K:ithi. 
K  TUIHK,  sec  Himloo. 
NKl*AMtHB.     Puddicin  tree. 
iiee  .Seinang.  « 

Maijcii..     Vateria  tndiea. 
!i,  in  hnihmanism,  sacreil  finnl,  cun- 
"ice  ami   milk.     It  is  ]>re[iared   at 
d  KKTitict^. 

l-HOAIA.      A  hindu  «acrifiocwiih 
a   hiiidu   sierifjci.'  willi  nee  and 

Klucti  of  the  cow  are  mixed  with 

UlJiO,   HiAU.     Ikc^ha  rheedii, 

TiC,  Tam.      Ar^ryreia   malaharicn. 
KRA,  Malkii..  Cajwifi  oi-ctileutidiit, 

IfOOn,  or  Puya  knrra.      JVx. 
ANBHAT,  Uia<M,     Ambergris. 
DWKN.  liiita.  Amber. 

UNGA,  tribui4iry  to  \Vein-j»uugn. 
',  long.  7**'^4', m  i'aiulcish  rotirse,  i» 
Sf>ufl,  but  jjpnerally  Kasr,  into  Wurdn. 
2iO  miles.  Kereii'e^thc  Araun,  ltl5  ; 
;  ;il>out    ti,OUO   Mpiare    miles 

rAv.     Uiuhrclla.     Sec  Pavimg. 
K'HUJUK,  DuK.     PhcDiiix  daety- 

',t  also  Paroak,  Brsv.     Camphor. 
IKTCIUrM,  T*M.      F.hite  sylveslTis. 


Kaebftnc,  Mat.av- 

Kir.-(«n<>n»  I'Kft*. 

(ifiriKbi  Ui;<t. 

lIurcnHo,  tixsn. 

I'l^ildH,  Ou[smnl««,       Sr. 
Puttani,  Tam. 

(runtlu  Snniglielu,      Tu.. 
.lAi>.  I  Kurtithttk,  TruK. 

1.AT.  I 


Wiiri-luu, 

ICrwU-n,  I>iT. 

I'riin,  Kh. 

KrWri,  (inn. 

Itiittiinu,  Gvm,  Uisti, 

UiAi,  I'i^elli.  Ir. 

ri-uiu  iir\-oiisr, 

V.  Wktmim,  *,      I 

The  pea  ia  grown  ;tsavciiretablclhroughout  all 
the  sontheni  and  custmi  parts  of  Asia,  wherc- 
cver  Kuropeana  reside.  It  i-*  a  well-knowti  legu- 
niiuoua  plant,  of  whieh  two  species  are  coin- 
mordy  di.itingniahed  in  Britain;  the  icfrey  field 
pea»  an<l  the  white  or  yellow  pea,  (_)f  these  two 
aperies  there  are  many  varieties'.  Le^uminonu 
crifpa  are  very  extensively  cultivated  in  India, 
The  liujje  white,  green,  and  brown,  arc  now 
the  commnn  ]»eji  in  the  Deccan  ;  the  latter  sort 


A  KHAN,  «ce  Khybor. 
B  in  ^falav  and  Javunise,  and  Song- 
^vaneae  only,  nn  umbrella.  Among 
uatiuikt  of  the  Malavnn  Archii»e- 
i  ihe  universal  bailge  of  rank  from 
to  the  humblej*t  ottice-l»ciirer  and 
sad  lit' the  erowuK,  eoroncta,  stiir:*and 
Ihe  natiims  of  Kuiope.     The  quality  I  strotig  sticks  in  the  centre  of  the  rnws  and  ou 


■KETrHL'M  PL'LLl'M,  Tam.  Fruit  i  are  hoileii  and  eaten  oiXeu  in  the  shell.     Peas 
ihictylifera.  may  be  sown  tliero  in  the  beginning  of  .lunc,and 

-TLTllI,  Male-U..     Abutilon  indi-    continue*!  at  ple^ure  milil  Pebrujiry,  when  the 

'  weather  hct'omefi  warm  and  the  stalka  dry  up, 
.VHZ,  a  pnrtieuhir  kind  of  dagger.  {  although  Dr.  kiddell  hud  known  peas  to  be 
A,  a  large,  or  Paytaree,  a  smaH  ,  liad  much  later  in  the  .sheltered  gardens  in   the 

city  nf  Aurnnguhad.  The  method  of  sowing 
is  very  simple  ;  they  should  not  be  too  thin, 
or  placed  deei)er  in  drills  than  two  incheji, 
and  a  sj^toe  ot'  three  feet  between  the  rows. 
The  firHi  cn.tp  iu  double  row.H,  with  a  space  of  a 
foiH  between:  wl»en  they  are  ready  to  climb, 
eartli  \\\t  Uith  sides  well,  leaving  ro».'ni  for  the 
water  to  run  in  the  midille.    Then  place  good 


Y  is  expressed  by  ic«  size,  colour,  or 

IKK-KA.ST.  Pkr».     Bczoar. 

HiST».     A  fixjl  jewel. 

I).  The  b«x}k  containing  the  reli- 
uf  tJte  prefient  Parjee5  is  called  tin- 
It  has  unilergone  three  varions 
fC  (y>mp4-isitian  of  the  Avesia,  Zend, 
nl.  The  Avesta  is  of  very  ancient 
it  the  grotiTidwork   of  tlic  present 
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the  outer  side  of  each  lay  gootl  old  miumre, 
atler  wbirh  litile  tpjuble  is  required.  Kc(rping 
them  free  from  weeds  i.s  of  course  e«ential,  and 
to  preserve  the  seed,  take  care  and  remove  any 
of  the  plants  that  appear  of  a  dilferent  kind 
when  in  bkissum  ;  also  draw  out  all  the  thin 
and  bad-loiiking  jilauLs,  to  prevent  the  pollen 
impregnating  the  good,  and  if  this  wed  be  the 
produce  of  the  rain  crop,  you  will  6iid  that  if 
^twn  again  in  the  cold   weather  they  will  h<i 

4Ai 


PKACII. 


PEACII- 


mucli   finer  ami  hut  longer  than   ihc  scpiIs  of   the  Tliinalaya  rendering   u  tliffioa' 
the  r?rincr  souson.     For  late   crups,   put  down  ;  tain  whether  it  be  ever  found  wild, 
ill  single  rows,  and  in  linei  fi*om  cast  to  wR*t :    remain  the  only  vestige*  of  de«<_TT 
thin  enahlfjt  the  snn  to  act  ujjon  the  whole,  and     Ft  has  been  nuppwed  to  bo  a  nfUit« 
tends  to  prevent  mildew  from  damp  on  thestatks.    of  Kgypt,  in  ron»ci|uence  i»f  ita  n 
In  growing  crops  that  you  do  nniintpiid  to  stick,  I  being  probably  the  on'jfinal  •/  the 
it  la  advisable  to  put  brushwood  on  one  .tide   for  *  apricoke  and  jiraceocia :  but  as  tliAt 
them  to  creep  over,  and  prevent  much  lo**  in  i  in  the  Arabic  lan^ia^^'O  which  prt-Tai 
seed  from  damp  and  otherwise.    Tb<;  kinds  that  i  apricot,  over  a  great   exieni   of 
grow   beat  at  >tadras   arc   the  Uiin^alore   and 
Cape  seed,  sown  in  drills  after  the  heavy  rains 
are  over.     The  bwt  nuiniire  for  this  vegetable 
ij»  street  sweepings  and  wiKxi  iwhcs:  do  little 
good  at  Madras)  atter  the  midille  of  February. 
Alay  bo  sown  siicceAsively  oni*e  a  fortnight  dur- 
ing the  Cold  months.     The  Jaj)an  i>ea  has  been 
introilnced  into  the  United  States,  and  returns 
two  and  three  hinidred  per  cent. — A/jrifuitii-    fine,  they  are  calleiJ  bakur  kbiuii 
ral    RepoH    fof  IS54  ffom   Vtnnmissionfrs  o/    Himalaya  tlie  fniit  in  called  zurd-a: 
PatenU  to  Uou«  of  M^tnhltf ;  FanlkHer)  Hid-    and  chinaroo:  in  Kunawar  tin;  fruit 

tlell  ;   JttjffftJ. 

PKAC'H,  Auiygdnlua  persica. 

Khookh.  Aw.  I  Sh»ft-Bloo.    HrxD.,    Vi 

Sifln-kwo.  C«iN.     Aroo 


region,  the  same  name  i«  likely  to 
where  afiplicd  to  it.     At  Cabid  it  u 
preserved  in  fourteen  diflVreiit  wai 
without  the  stones^  or  the  kenia_ 
almond    substituted.   Ii    is  gi 
in  this  state    into   N.    India, 
kboidianee ;  tlie   Arabic   name  a 
in    Bokhara^    where    thev     are 


the  tofitf  of  their  houses,  and  when.] 
mixed  with  ihrdr  lucal.    It  in  chirpy 
on  account  of  the   beautiful  'til   wh 
pressed  from  the  kprneU.     Tbe*r 


In  the  vicinity  of  Shanghae,  i^  a  tine  and  large  i  J"""^  '"  the  bazaars,  under  the  luiue 


variety  of  peacli,  which  comes  into  the  market* 
there  about  llie  middle  of  Augu*t  and  remains 
in  |>erfection  ibr  about  ten  da^-n.  It  i«  grown 
in  the  pcaeli  orchards,  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  City ;  and  it  i.^  quite  a  usual  thing  to  see 
peachpsof  this  Turicty  eleven  inches*  in  circum- 
tVrrence  anil  twelve  ounces  in  weight.     This  is 


kohee,  or  hill-alnionds.     The  nil 
smell  of  hydntcyanic  acid,  and 
that  from  almonds.  ft^pctiaHv* 
or  that  oblainvil  fn>ni    I*runiw 
other   plantA   of  the   same  ortl< 
Ccrasus    pud>luni,    common    in 
yus,  is  not  ei^ihle,  but   is   emploroii 


prt)bably.  what  s.>me  writew  cbU  the  Peking    a  ■jveli-flavoure<l  cherry-bnindy. 


tilled  like  the  kinf>Lhenw4U«er;  Xhv 
mak,  is  used  in  medicine,  u«  i«  thia 
cherry  in  the  United  States  and  M«] 
sua  uiidulata  and  cnpricida,  the 
from  the  leaves  being  poitrmous 
C.  cornuta  remarkable  for  in 


into  Knglaiul.     Spciimon't  of  tl 
C'nahmcre  appear  to  Dr.  Lindlej 
s|iecies,  Pruiius   bokhiu'ieQ8iSi 
kind  kokumulis  (kokumelca^  is 
Greek  name  in  Persian  worki 
dicu.     From  Ixki,  near  ^  »*'■'. 
low,   thin-«ikinned  and 


peach,  rtlmut  which  some  exa^gt'nited   stories 

liave  been  lold.    Trees  of  the  .Shan».'hae  variety 

arc   now   in   tiie   garden   of  the   Horticultural 

Society  of  lA)ndon.     In  China,  Yu-t'au  is  the 

nectarine ;  Ping-t'au  and  Hoh-t*au  are  names 

of  the  flat  peach,  and  the  Kin-t'au  is  a  yellow-  ,  _ 

fruited  peach.     The  peach  was  ininvliiced  into    «ity,  are  hand*..me  and  showy  xrtm 

Europe  from  Persia,  a  country   in  which   tlie    I'Av  _.»"*>»»'«'»»   ^^^   ^'Tthy   of 

fruit  is  very  fine,  and  where  botli  tlie  free  and 

cling-rjtone   varieties   are   known,   and    enllc<l 

ktdloo  and  kardee,  the  general  name  for  peach, 

being  Persian  aroo;  and  Arabic  khookh.   They 

ripen  well,  and  are  at*  a  fine  ttiivour  in  Peslia- 

wur;  also  in  the  north  of  India,  with  the  well- 

llavoured  Ilat  peach  from  China.    With  care,  it  i  ,        i   ■ 

snrrceds  idso  in  the  elevated  land  of  Mvsore  :  |  ^»^  intn«iuccd  into  tl. 

it  is  found  wild  in  difTercnt  parta  of  the  Hima-J  ''^"^  ^*"ch,  though  c.. 

lavu,  lie   about  Musooree,  at  elevations  of  5.000"''  ^"^  ^  new  species  (P.  .n.-vnai, 

find  fi.0O(>   fret.     In  the  district  of  Hisschur  I  a.  variety  o(    the  comui.m  iJuiu.  h  m 

there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhcmee  bv  the  |  *>a^''>'«  "■'"<^'*  ^^  "^^  *-'  ^J 

naUves,  IVrsica  sali;jna,  Ro,fU,  which  tli'on^h  I  •^'^-  Wo'>rvroft,  also  me r  un 

8maU,  is  juicy  and  veiy  sweet.     The  nectarine  '  ^<^^^^   toment.*a. 

is  Ibnnd  in  jntrdens  in  northern  India,  where  it 

is  colled  shuft-aloo,  and  inoondla-aroo  (smooth) 

though    it    does    not  perfectly  ripen    its   fruit, 

nor  is  it  known  from  whence  it  wa**  introduced, 

though  probably  from  Cabul.     The  apricot  is 

rtr^  »bundttnl  around  a[m<.«t  every  viUage  in 

4G2  ?  4<ii 


be  R  uioditiod  almond  und**r  ci 
though  many  hiinilrcd  ^ 
duced,   the  Peach  and  I  ■!' 

bv  Professor  K^^dl  li>  be  crt  tiw 
mU.  Cat,.  Atf.  715  :  71  i/t.   /fl, 
p.  204,  205. 


'  eipociaJlv  l>»'rnc  about  by  Jnlna  vagriinU.  Tlie 
pcncork  enterrt  inDi  the  liindon  mythology. 
Sivii,  for  the  amu.*ement  of  I'arvati  his  bride, 
ori;2:inatc'(l  u  particulnr  dance,  to  tlic  tnusical 
acrninponinient  of  the  tabor,  struclc  by  hi»  ai- 
teridaui  Nandi.  Hiti  som  were  present:  Kai- 
likeva   mounted   on  hift    p)eac«ck,  and  Gancaa 


a  employed  medicinally. 

PAI^M,    Guilielma    specinsa,    tlie 
phidaces   an  a^aeeahle  fruit  of  a 
low  colour.'" — Serman. 
W<>i)l>  of  N'icaraj^ura.  An  inferior 
■aiU-w.XKl,    used   to  dye  a  fugitive  j  ^i^j;  ti^^  i,oad  and  trunk  oVan  elephant.     Siva 


," —  Witl^rFtOHt  Faulinei 


Fk- 
r.AT. 

liER. 

Gr. 
Hbb. 


Marak, 

Munttru, 
Sikluu, 
Token, 
MbTI. 


Mat  KAi,. 
Sams.,  Jav. 

SlXOH. 


!«  three  species  of  peafowl  known  in 
D  crtftaltw,  P.  japanensis  and  P. 
'Ann.,    the    former  of  Rrlhrth  India,  i 

irttm  Awam  (o  the  Archipelago,  | 
}  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  ' 
haff  never  been  domesticated  by  i 
the  Archiix-lajjo.  The  two  j 
M   P.  cristatufl,  and  P.  muricas  are  j 

and  Mr.  Sclater  ha«  lately  named 
ini*   or  Japanned   Peacock,  but    its 

unknown.  Peacocks  are  called  in 
ukhi-im,  and  this  finds  itj)  ex- 
in  the  name  still  iL^ed  for  peacock 
H  of  Malabar,  togei.  which  in  turn  has 
Kd  from  the  t:>anscrit  aikhiu,  meaning 
wrih  a  crest.  In  many  pnrtfl  of 
f  live  in  a  semi-domestic  state  in  and 
rilln^es.  Beinf^  deemed  sacred  they 
^t«d.  The  Peacock  i^  said  to  ha\'e 
ioccd  to  Eiu-ope  by  Alexander  the 
tatbwl  were  so  rare  in  (Ireece  that  a 
Ipmale  were  valued  at  Athens  at  a 
ira^lana*  nr  £^*2-Si-\0.  Samofl  pos- 
be  next  place  they  were  known  at, 
f  were  preserved  about  the  temple 
UDg  a  birri  sacred  ti^  that  goddess,  but 

was  afterwards  permttted  to  mor- 
Cellius.  in  his  NoctcH  Alticre,  c. 
eiii.is  the  excellency  of  the  Samian 
fhoy  were,  however,  known  in  Juda>a 
f*  before  the  days  of  Alexander.  The 
^aa  a  favourite  annorial   emblem  of  i 


I  wnrrior ;  it  is  the  bird  aacred  to  their 

naxaV  as  it  wa»  to  Juno,  his  mothor, 

L  The  feather  of  the  peacock  is  used 

)f  ".in  of  the  Rajput  as  thntnf  the 

f  ade,    adopted  J'roui  the  hin- 

^u    til**  Saracens.     •*  I^  paon  a  tou- 

emblenie  de  la  noblesse.     Plusieurs 

araient  lours   casques  dcs  plumea  de 

,  un  grand  nombre  de  families  noble-* 

tt  dona  leiur  blazon  ou  sur  leur  ciuiii*r. 

uns    n'en    poriaient    que  la  queue. 

)f  peacock'^  feathers  u  still  the  imple- 

)njtiriag  and  ia  carried  by  mendicants 

who   pretend   to  skill  ia  magic,  it  is  ' 
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is    embellished   with    a    collar  of   the  hooded 
snake  twining  round  his  neck  and  surmounting 
his  head.     The  peacock  is  aup[>otied  to  be  par- 
!  ti^uUrly    delighted    by    the    npproacb   of   the 
I  rainy  season,  and   the  bird  of  Kartikcya,   rais- 
I  taking  the  deep  iound  of  the  drum  for  the 
,  rolling  of  ihuuder  indicative  of  a  storm,  scrcawig 
)  with  delight.     The   peacock   is  coiwidered  the 
I  natural  enemy  of  snaka*,  and  the  snake  of  Siva 
I  alarmed    at    the    approach   of  his   mortal  foe, 
J  dcdcris  his  place  on  tlic  neck  of  the  deity,  and 
I  makes   for  the   first  hiding   place  he  can  find. 
This  hapj>ena  to  be  the  tip  of  the  Ganesas  ele- 
I  phant  trunk  ;    his  entrance  into  which  disturbs 
the  bees  that  are  supposed  to  settle  on  the  tem- 
ples  of  an  elephant.     The    European    fable  of 
the    jackdaw   borrowing  the   plumage  of  the 
[teacock,  has   its  counterpart  in  Ceylou,  where 
the  popular  legend  runs  that  the  pea-fowl  sto 
the  plumage  of  a  bird  called   by  the  nativ 
avitchia.     Sir   J.    E.    Tennent    had  not   been 
able   to  identify  the  species  which  beaj-s    this 
name  ;  but  it  utters  a  cry  resembling  the  word 
matkian^ !  which  in  Singhalese  means  '*  I  will 
complain,"     This  they  believe  is   addressed  by 
the   bird  to   the  rising  of  the  sun.   imploring 
redress  for  its  wrongs.  The  avitchia  is  described 
as  somewhat  less  than  a  crow,  the  colours  of  ita 
plumage  being  green,  mingled  with  red.     The 
wild  po»-fowl  of  the  jungles  is  a  better  bird  for 
the  table,   and   when  young   Is  no   despicable 
ftiod. — CrntvfiuxVs  Diciionanj^  p,   330  ;    Dar- 
win^   origin   of  »pecUs  ;   MulUra    Lrciurfx^   p. 
ISK);   TmV*  JtiijaMhan,   Vol\,p.    \ZT  ;  IJind. 
Th^at.,  Vol.  ii,7>/>.  10,    306;    Tctitw-ji^'j  Nai. 
nUt.,  pp.  2-W.     Art.  A/'moiru'^   Diet,  df  Van- 
ciirt    Hftjimr ;  PfnnaM's    ITitidootian^     VoL  ;, 
pp.  iill,  212.     See  Sacti,  Vahan. 

PEAII  SAULorYegasoe. 


A  timber  of  the 
AracWis  hyppgea,  Linn. 


Northern  (.'iroara. 

PEA-NUT,  Eng. 

PE.A.U. 
Niwtiftti,  lliKD.  I  Nakb,  PtTsniT. 

Fruit  of  the  Pyrus  communis,   a  tree  of  Eu- 
rope and  Kaslimir. 

PEAREA,  a  river  near  Dodur  in  Sindheah  a 
territory. 

PEARCE,  a  traveller  from  Antolo  to  Lake 
Ashangi. 


PEARL. 
Lulu, 


Looloo ; 
raarlen 

Porlos, 
Pcrlun, 


Aa. 

DUT. 

Fr. 
Obh. 


Mara^do«,  margarit^QB. 
Muttij  Gci. 

Moti,  Him*. 

Perte,  \t. 


re        I 

tis         j 
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PEARr* 


Miiti     Mulci 


Lat. 


Mutiyi 


lulu.  Malay. 

Miirwiirid,  Vkrh. 

SIii*iiit^'huff,  Perlit,     Kva. 


Multu* 

Miitiamti, 


Mutu, 


PBARU 


J.J,  .  Itut  tluw*  (ii  the  «aIt-waUT 
•('km.    .Utribiitea   the  «inic  origin   to 
Tki..    oxiilation  of  it  iiiiiiiiKr  «[>««'!«»  o( 
In   Arabia   poetry  pearb  urc  fubled  in   be  I  inf^   their  form^irion,  murh  m  tli 
drops  ofvernnl  rain  corij^uleil  in  oyster  shcll.4.  j  liiut  guiU  urc  lurrnotl  in  plani«. 
Benjamin  tit'  Tudcla   say^    that  in  llie  month    wiiy   |*rixhn'c4l,  poarU  of  wivuih' 
of  Miiruli    tJie  drops   of  rain    water  which   tliJl  I  account  of  tlieir  htNiitiy  aiitl  ntritrj 
on    tlio   snrfaoo   of  the  son,   are  swjillowr<l  by  \  valuftl  atennrntutL^  price*  id  toxt 
the  inothera-oi-pearl,    and  cnrrieil  to   tlio  !>ot-  !  still  linion^  thr  nlii>irt'»t  objecl 
torn   of  the  sea,    wliere  being   fisheii    fur  rvnd  i  art.     Their  delicate  nml  mIvci 
o[*ened  in   iSeptemher,  th^y  aj'e   found  to  con-    iw  widely  pelebwted  a?  Uip  brilHi 
tain    pearls.     The  Hindoos  |H»etie:iI!y   de^crilK;    diamond.     The  Meleitj^Tina  nmi 
them    as  drojis   tif  dew    falling  into  the  sliolU   (Wishes  the  finest  |>ettrli*  atij  finest  na 
when  the  fish  rise  to    the  surfiioe  of  the  nea  in  :  secreted  in  the  i.di»huhir  form  it  w 
the  month  of  May,  and  becoming  by  some  nn-  |  tlie  inner  walls  of  the  ftliell — the 
explained  action  of  ilie  snnV  rays  traiwturnied    pearl  oyster  is  met  with  in  iho  Vt 
into  pearls.     Pearls  are  prodticeti   when   the    Arabian   coast,   the  Japanese    unc 
transparent  envelope  of  the  animal,  called  the    seas,  on  tl»e  shores  of  California,  \\ 
mantle,  i-*  wounded  or  irritated.      There  are    the  islands  of  ilie  Soutli  Seat*,  Ba] 
BmuU,  boring  worms,  which   pierce   the  shell  i  Ceylon,  Gulf  of  Mauaar,  and  ; 
and  penetrate   to    the    body  of  the    animal,  i  t>f  the  Indus.     The  Melei^jtriw 
The   mantle     then    sends  forth  a  tjuantity  ofior  |»earl    mns^vl  mnltiplies  by 
pearly  matter  over    the     wounded    spiit.   and    is   technically  cnlted   spar  or  9|i«i 
thU  become.-*  a  little  knob   or    pearl.     It  aj>-    tlirown  out  in  f*ome  years  in   ^\ 
peur-i  probable  also   that    «>me    minute  sub-  |  — perhapH  wnahkr  U>  the  edible  wt 
stance,  such  as  a  grain  of  sand,  may  find  its    tain  which  threw  much  sf»at  ii 
way  into  the  shell   and    produce  irritation,  and  i  ag.iin   until  18(>0   an<l  not  thcaj 
tliat  the  animal,  unable  to  ex[>el   it.  render:*  it  t  IKfiO.     The  "spat**  floats  in   atiil  oi 
less   injurious   by   coverinir  it  with  cahareous    i»nd   attaches   itself  to  anvUiing   il 
matter.     It  U  sometimes  affirmed,  that  to  pro-  |  contact  with,  attaining  it  ia  laid 


dttce  pearls,   the   oyster   must    have    rt?ceivcd 

some  external  injury  :  and  this  Is  corroborated 

by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  shells  in  which 

peark  are  found  are  outwardly  contorted,  and  I  mussel  being  of  double  iho  value  oi 

that  a  smooth  roniilar  i*hpl!  U  a  ftretty  sure !  one  of  aix  years  of  age.     In  tiin 


iihilUiig  in  six  montlis.     In   iu 
the  jiearl  mus^*I  attains  itn  muturli 
producer,  pearls  ohuiinc*!  (ttHn  n 


sign  of  the  alwence  of  the  jHjarl.  It  wa*  there 
fore  au^fge^ted  to  the  Swedish  govcriimetit  by 
the  celebrate<l  Linnreu-i.  to  pierce  Hmall  holes 
in  tlie  shell  of  the  freshly  caught  i>earl  oyster, 
and  then  restore  it  to  its  original  bed.     The  i 


years  iJie  |tearls  aiv  not  of  aikv  meyi 
and  after  7  years  tbf  |>earU  del 
from  mussels  of  abikut  4  r< 
yellow  tinge  and  the  old»*r  kiudiTo 
but  pearls  of  a  red  and  even  bUck 


other  rolouri*  are  hkewise  met 
Baghdad  dealers  prefer  t]ie  rowui 
Thorte  of  Hombay  esteem 


experiment  wa«  tried,  but  without  success.  A 
somewhat  similar  plan  is  sard  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Chinese,  anil  with  favourable  re'*ull!*.  These 

ingenious  people  thread  ujion  fine  silk  Nmnll  i  hue  and  pejiuut  sphericity,  wh 
bcadiofmother-of-jiearl,  and  fasten  thorn  with- j  elioose  the  gems  with  a  rich  pii 
in  abollit  of  pearl  oysters,  when  they  rise  to  the  I'here  seem  rea*iiw  t<i  boliovr 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  hoginning  of  sum-  I  m»UM«l  aput  i»  migratory,  formjl 
mer.  The  animals  are  then  restored  to  their  place*  rcmot*?  from  the  paront 
bed»  where  they  soon  cover  the  beads  with  eal-  the  years  1 792  and  1 74fi,  tlicri* 
coreotw  m.itter,  and  thus  convert  them  into  |  IwhingatCeylouand  there  wore  l 
pearls.  Small  pearls  which  have  been  immer*- !  between  I7li8and  1700:  bet 
ed  in  acetous  acids,  and  thus  reduced  to  their  !  ^^^"^  •  ""*^  between  ls;$7  ai 
membramnis  constitnenta.  have  the  appearance'  hite  l*r.  K''1aart  U  statcil  tn  hari 
of  bfini?  formed  of  concentric  coat*  of  mem-  opinion  that  tlie  mollus- 
brane.  and  carbonate  of  lime,  thiv*  resembling  ''l'*^"'  »hcll.  In  the  1' 
in  comfx«ition  the  mother-of-pearl  witli  which  i  hanks  extend  three  hui. 
oyster  shells  are  lined.  Mr.  Robert  Gamer,  li»c  and  the  b»st  bed* 
F,  I..  S.,  particularly  examined  those  formed  in  sand  overlying  tlie  coral  in  cIcmt 
the  mantle  of  the  Cenve&y  and  I^ncodhire  I  any  mixture  of  mud  or  etirthr  m 
moiP^l  not  the  beautiful  pearls  of  the  Alas-  '  the  sand  is  considered  to  be  d«tri 
4C4  Y  4til 
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tn  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  ia 
kd  a  satniner  fishery  and  aa 
^Ul  assemble    from  Bab* 
'■nd  continue  fishing  from 
September-     llie  aiaount  of  money 
,thQ  pearl  tlsbcrics  of  the  Persian 
ttiraau-d  at  X46Ct,000.     The 
that  of  Ceylon,  from  1828 
iradi:227,131.     Each  Ceylon  boat  ia 
with  a  crew  of  23  persons,   ten   of 
dircre,   two   divers   to  cacli   stont?, 
there  are  5  in  die  boat.     When   fish- 
p^veninient  or  fur  a  speculator,  tliese 
three-inurthsof  all  tlie  pniduce.    Pcarla 
instance,  though  full  of  lustre  without, 
like  a  Usb  eye  within,  and  vice  versa, 
of  all  colour?,  those  of  Aaia,  from 
pearl  oyster  Mt:U':igi'ina  margaritifera, 
id  on  t)ie  West  Coast  of  Ceylon,  in  ilie 
Mauoor,  in  the  Persian   gulf,  iu  the 
.ulandd,  near  Papua  and  in   tlie  Kcd 
^S  the  coai«t  of  Ceylon,  the  fishing  sea- 
|iiiAUguiat«}d  by  numerous  ceremonies, 
fleeti  sometimes  of  150  boats,  then 
Each  boat  has  a  stage  at  its  side 
manne*!  by  ten  rowers,  ten  divers,  a 
m  and  a  shark  charmer  (j^illal  karras). 
go  do^-n  five  at  a  time,  each  expe- 
lis  descent  by  means  of  a  stone  20  to 
in  weight,  and  holding  their  nostrils, 
Iftbout    100   shells   in   the  one  or  two 
rhicb  tliey  remain  under  water.  Each 
40  to  50  descents  dady.  The  pearl 
I  are  thrown  on   the  beach  and  loll  to 
In    the    Persian    gulf,    so    many   as 
persons   are  said  to  be  employed   in 
rl    fishery.     According    to  European 
perfect   pearl,    sljould   be   round  or 
Iped ;  ot    a  pure   white,  slightly   trans- 
freo  from  specks,  spots  or  blemish  and 
te  f>eculiar  lustre  characteristic  of  the 
It  In<Iia  and  China,  the   bright  yellow 
Inr  if  pf*'frrrud.     Cleopatra  is  said  to  have 
gar,  a  pearl  of  the  value  of 
or  golden  crowns  in  the  pre- 
>iiy  and  to  have  drimk  it  off,  but 
fcve  retjuircd  a  larger  qtiautity  and 
acid  tlian  any  one  could  have  taken 
itmity,  to  have  done  so.   Caesar  is  said 
paid  A  sum  equal  to  £50,MCK>  ater- 
a  single  pearl.    The  fellow-drop  to  the 
dostruyod  by  Cleopatra,  is  said  to  have 
rn  iu  two  by  command  of  the  emperor 
and   used   to  adorn   the  stame  of 

of  Scotland,  of  tJ»e  best  kind,  range 

f"  £60,  but  £  i  OU  has  been  jiaid 

ri.      A  prarl  is  found  in  every 

L'  in  ten  is  saleable. 

ii    .  ^  .      -cotland  is  in  large 

Unoo^t  I'arii  ladi«8.     Pearl  fisheries 
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exLst  in  Ceylon,  on  the  C-oromandel  coa-^t,  and 
In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last-named  bemg  tlic 
most  productive.  Fisheries  of  less  importance 
also  exLit  in  Algiers,  and  in  the  Zooloo  islands. 
In  Nortliern  Queeiwland  in  1873,  a  tleet  of 
sixty  schooners  was  cngugcd  in  the  remunera- 
tive work  of  raising  the  inollusca,  and  one  ves- 
sel alone  realized  in  six  months  X8,0uO,  tlio 
divera  having  roued  80  tons  of  pearl  shell, 
and  found  over  150  pearls  of  large  size. 
Two  thojisand  years  ago,  the  Romans  found 
pearls  in  Britain,  and  in  tnmlern  times  tlie 
rivei'd  ot*  Hcotluud  have  alforded  considerable 
quantities,  though  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Several  rivers  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia  afford  pearls,  and  thoy  ore  al.so  found 
in  two  or  three  liassian  provincoii.  There  are 
also  pearl  iiaheries  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  coast  of  Columbia  and  the  Bay  of  Panama 
have  furnish^'d  consid<irable  quantities,  but  they 
are  not  considered  equal  to  the  pearls  of  the 
East  in  shape  or  colour.  Pearls  are  found  in 
China ;  and  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  a  salt  lake, 
supposed  now  to  be  in  Yunan,  which  produced 
them  in  such  quantity  that  the  fishery  iu  his 
day  was  farmc^l  out  and  restricted  lest  they 
should  become  too  cheap  and  common,  but  such 
is  not  now  tlie  case  judging  from  the  numbers 
annually  importetl  from  India.  Tlie  Quarterly 
Review  speaks  of  an  artificial  mode  practised 
by  the  Chinese  of  making  pearls  by  dropping  a 
string  of  small  mother-of-pe.irl  beads  into  the 
shell  whicli  iu  a  year  are  covered  with  the 
pearly  crust.  Pearls,  to  the  amount  of  X500,000, 
are  annually  brought  to  Canton ;  coral  is 
also  a  part  of  cargoes  from  the  Archipelago 
to  China.  The  principal  |>earl  fisiieries  are 
on  the  Coast  of  Madura,  the  Sliait  between 
Ceylon  and  the  Continent,  the  Island  of  Bah- 
rein, in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  at  Hainan,  on 
the  Coast  of  China.  The  pearl  divers  pile  the 
shells  upon  the  shore  in  little  pits,  and  cover 
them  with  sand,  tUl  the  shell  opens,  and  the 
fish  is  destroyed.  Tlie  pearls  are  then  procur- 
ed, cleaniicd,  and  passed  througli  a  kind  of 
sieve,  aeconUng  to  their  sizes  :  the  smallest  are 
denominated  seed  or  ounce  pearls,  and  are  of 
very  inferior  value.  The  qmility  or  value  of 
pearlsdepends chiefly  upon  their  size  and  colour. 
Their  true  shape  is  aiHrrfectround,  The  colour 
should  be  a  pure  white  ;  not  dull  and  lii'clcsB, 
but  clear  and  brilliant ;  free  from  foulness, 
spot,  or  stain  ;  surfaceti  naturally  suiuutli  and 
glossy.  Tlie  shell,  whicli  has  tlie  mother  of 
Pearl,  is  compressed  and  flat,  nearly  orbicular  ; 
the  inside  exquisitely  polished,  and  of  the 
whiteness  and  water  of  the  pearl  itself.  It  has 
the  same  lustre  on  the  outside,  when  the  exter- 
nal coats  have  been  removed  by  aquafortis.  It 
is  used  (especially  by  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese) in  a  variety  of  in-laying  works,  toys, 
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'earU  worth  fishing  are  i'uuiid  in  the  seas  about 
the  Arro  Islands,  and  in  ihose  o(*  the  Sulu 
Archipfilago,  hut  none  in  size  or  quality  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Manar  or  Persian 
giilfa.  Mother-of-pearl  oysters  ai'C  found  in  the 
same  situations  and  on  the  coast  of  several  of 
the  BLsaya  islands  of  the  Philippines  much 
more  abundantly.  From  Manilla  there  are 
yoArly  eiported  about  £200,000  pounds  worth 
of  them.  In  the  Arro  Islands  on  tlie  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  the  great  sourcea  of  wealth 
are  the  pearl  and  tripang  banks,  which  lie  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  group,  and  are  often  several 
miles  in  width,  being  intersected  by  deep  chan- 
nels some  of  which  will  admit  vessels  of  bur- 
den. The  pearl  oysters  are  of  several  varie- 
ties ;  first,  the  large  oyster  with  its  strong 
thick  shell  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
which  fiiruishes  the  mother-<if-pearl  shell  of 
commerce.  These  are  obtained  by  diving  and 
are  highly  prized,  being  nearly  always  in  de- 
mand at  Singaptirc  for  the  Kuropoan  and  Chi- 
nese markeU.  This  oyster  produces  few  real 
pearls,  but  gnarled  semi  transparent  excrescences 
are  occasionally  found  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
inner  shell,  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  by 
tlie  Cliineso  that  they  ofVen  fetch  enormous 
pricer.  The  other  description  is  the  small 
6ennlranf»pareiit  pearl  oyster,  having  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shell  of  a  bluish  tint.  The  shell 
is  of  small  value  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
but  the  oyster  itseli' often  contains  pearls  which 
although  individually  of  no  great  value,  are  so 
numerous,  as  amply  lo  repay  tlie  labour  of 
collection.  Pc-irls  of  sufficient  size  to  undergo 
the  process  of  bonng  are  sometimes  found,  but 
the  greater  portion  are  what  go  by  the  name 
of  seed  pearls,  and  are  only  marketable  in 
China,  where  they  are  much  valued  ns  a 
medicine  when  pounded  and  mixed  with  some 
liquid.  The  names  for  the  }>eurl  in  Malay 
and  Javanese,  mute,  mutya,  and  mutyara,  are 
alt  Sanscrit,  and  it  is  not  known  that  in  any  of 
the  Alalayan  languages  there  are  native  names 
for  it.  Ucc^onally  the  Persian  word  lulu  is 
tiaed.  The  name  fur  the  luothcr-of-pcarl 
oyster,  indung-mutyara,  is  exactly  equiA-alent 
to  our  own,  for  the  Malay  word  indung  signi- 
fies mother  or  matrix.  From  this  we  may  sup- 
pose that  both  ilie  pe^'irl  and  morhcr-of-pearl 
were  most  probably  made  known  to  tlie  Malayan 
nation^  by  Uic  hindooa.  It  may  be  remarked, 
liint  the  }jcart-fii«hiug  of  the  Sulu  Ulands  was 
rertaiidy  carried  on  before  the  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans, for  they  are  mentioned  by  the  indefati- 
gable Barbosa.  *'  Going  on,"  says  he,  **  in  a 
nortlierly  direction  towards  Cliina,  there  is 
an'»ther  island  abounding  in  the  necessaries  of 
life  called  .Solar  (Sulu)  inhabited  by  a  gentile 
people  idmost  white,  and  in  person  well  made, 
_Lbctr  own   proper  king  and   Ion- 1 
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guage.     lu  Ous  island  is  fc 

washing  the  soil,  and  over: 

go  to  fish  small  pearls,  and  ttch 

ally  larger  ones,  fine  as  to  ooloar, 

neaa." 

Mankind  had  probably  do 
the  use  of  oysters  as  food    than 
discovered  and  at  no  period 
rude  as  not  to  prize  the 
hence  in  the  most  ancient  r< 
come  down  to  us  we  find  the 
amongst  precious  articles.     Joh 
iii.     In  China,  so  early    as  twenty- 
half  centuries  before  the  christian  < 
enumerated  as  tribute  or  tax  :  anil 
period  they  are  mentioned   in  the 
most  ancient   of   dictionaries 
than  ten  ccntiuries  before  our  era): 
products  of  the   western    part 
They  are  also  mentioned  as 
amulets  against  fire,  &c.  When 
ist&,  adhering  to  Pliuy,  taught  thai* 
produced  pearls  from  tlie  heavenly  d< 
il  fed,  a  Chinf-se  writer  plainly «f"" 
are  the  result  of  discoriaiion  in  tl»e; 
water  pearls  were  first  in  use  in 
soon  after  the  commencement 
Avilh  the  continent  of  the  In< 
doubtless  got    them    from    thence 
abundance.     It   was   very  early 
intercourse    first    took    place. 
Wnh  (140-SO  B.  c.)  sent  to  the  sea: 
chase  of  pearls.  After  the  introduct 
dhism  and  when  intercourse  with  li 
more  common,  pearU  were  also  fr 
red  to  in  buddhist  writings 
From  one  of  these  Moni 
a  dragon's  tail,  KutHcient  lif^bt 
cockatrice.     A  strange  but  not 
is  given  (806  *..  c.)  of 
pear  which  retained  its  lustre 
the    result    doubtU»9Ji    of   nvAi 
Amongst  the  j>earld  of  uote  u 
large  as  a  hen's  egg  of  reji 
night  ;  of  another  sent  to  co» 
of  the  eighth  century  of  exi 
uess  like  that  of  the  dk<od  ;  and 
iuches  fleven-tentlis   in   circtunfei 
with  several  others  was  sent  up 
probably  derived  from  Ceylon.     A 
count  is  recorded  of  an  einbajssy 
A.  c,  from    Shiloch-ayenthob  by 
Chinlicn  by  his  ambassador  named  j 
and  others  witli  presenta  of  a  cup 
and  of  a  quantity  of  true  pearla: 
forty  yean  later  tribute  bf^arns  AgaiD 
from  the  same  court  a:  !  ihstii 

audience  they  might  b.  I  fr  fofi"" 

customs  of  their  uwn  cuuotry   h 
ciously  accorded.     Ou  the  day  li;. 
mcascugcr  appeared  at  the  door  oi 
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ili^T  Voeeling   and    holding  a  golden  tray 
tital'iiii^   pearU  and  golden   tigwres  of   the 
and  on  approaching  the  throne  they 
-.^L'    contents  on    the    floor  before    the 
ir  which  tlie  courtiers  instantly  swept  up 
irided.      They  are  noted   a&   the   u\o»l 
iti&l  of  people.     They  must  have   been 
le  country  wliich  then  existed  in  India 
rlon  or   thereabouts.      Marco  Polu  also 
U  in   hid  work  on   China.      At 
Chinese  fishing  lor  peari»  com- 
cmuui  be   ascortiiinpd  except  perhaps 
:ace  to  local  topographical  works  which 
dinicuit,  nay  aJinost  iniposaiblc,  to 
One  a^'count   represpnts  pearls  as  be- 
nid  on  tiie  coast  generally  aouih  of  Can- 
No  particulars  are  given  except  of  Utc 
in  the   department  of  Lien-olian  in  the 
le  anuUieru  part  of  the  empire  in   the 
province  (Rwantung.)     On  the  sen   is 
ind  on  which   there  is  a  pool  or  lake 
the  district  magistrate*  annually  visits  to 
the  tribute  ;  personally   inspecting  the 
m.     The  pearl  tishers  dive  into  the  lake 
lU.   The  old  shells  are  opened  for  pearls, 
tm  of  this  lake  is  suppfMcd  to  coramu- 
rith    the    spJi — unfathomable    in    the 
■the  crater  probably  of  an  extinct  vol- 
rh  as  large  as  beans,  sometimes  an 
j;umference   have  been  found.     The 
[sbeiia  are  strung  on  a  bamboo  stick  and 
in  the  stin  mixed  with   cassia  :   then 
in  some  medicinal    production  :   they 
pearls  as  large  as  nullet,  tlius  tlic  womb 
likell  is  the  flesh,  either  of  the  large  or 
inds.     Another  account  names  the  dis- 
Lien-chan  where  the  pearl  dsheries  are 
In  the  sea  there  is  an  island  with 
lioto  which  the  barbarous  natives  dire 
Bomt  yeanj  Uiey  are  abundant  and 
scarce.   There  is  a  myth  amongst  Uie 
)«n,   of  a   walled  city   at   the   bottom, 
by  monsters,  containing  pearls  of  large 
[tod  splendour  but  which  cannot  be  obtain- 
fear  of  the  guards  ;  small  ones  growing 
the  city  walls  like  gra^  being  the  only 
»  obtainable.     Another  writer  gays,  aoutb- 
t  of  tho  Too  city  there  ia  a  smooth  river  with 
^,;iri  i^Iitrid  with  a  lake),   Yuenmei  river, 
fjystera  having  pearls.     Visit- 
>....i    fishenuen    descend   into  the 
>  a  basket  listened  to  their  waists  : 
c&u   hold    their    breath   no  longer 
i   signal  to   be  brought  up.     Vora- 
•metimos  attack  the  divers  when  the 
»ipwaiiJi».      Yung-tai-kei  when   at 
>UiQ   apjtt^inted    a     I'earl-lnspeolor.      The 
mn  would    oollt'ot   several    baskets  of  sea 
ilar  t::>  tlie   willow   which 
liic  rocks  under  water  and 
them  to  the  ollice.     On   the  middle  of 
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these  buslies  were  shells  which  contained  pearls 
Another  writer  says  the  rude  soa  people  at 
Canton  dive  for  pearl  shells  and  cut  them  out; 
they  leave  their  sea  vesseLs  in  which  they  Uve 
and  take  to  boats  and  then  with  a  rope  about 
the  waist  descend  into  the  water  ;  when  they 
require  breath  they  make  a  signal  and  are  aid- 
ed  up.  It  is  9tat€<l  that  between  ^  403-25,  in 
consequence  of  so  many  uf  the  divera  being 
devoured  by  the  sand -fish  (shark)  or  nothing 
left  but  their  limbs,  the  fishers  contrived  an 
iron  rake  for  gathering  sheila  without  diving, 
hut  they  got  a  few  only.  Afterwards  they 
contrived  the  method  now  pursued  of  a  dredge 
or  a  scoop-like  implement  one  on  each  side  of 
the  boat  which  as  the  boats  sailed  along  giither' 
ed  (he  shells."  The  above  rfimurks  are  gailier- 
ed  Irom  old  native  authors,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  pearl  ^hery  exists  at  present  at  all  in 
China,  the  places  being  exhausted  as  many 
others  have  been  elsewhere.  Were  they  now 
in  existence  they  could  hardly  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  foreigners  resident  at  Canton. 
These  ingenious  people  were  the  first  to  devise 
methods  t<j  imitate  the  pearl.  There  is  a  note 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury pearls  were  made  of  a  composition  of 
medicine.  The  art  may  have  bueu  lost  or  it 
may  be  the  same  as  that  now  employed  at,  and 
which  originated,  atCanton,  and  which  appears 
to  resemble  that  pursued  by  tlie  French,  who 
however  have  carried  the  an  to  a  very  much 
superior  degree  of  perfection. 

Feeling  much  interest  as  to  the  method  pur- 
sued by  the  Chinese  with  the  Pearl  Mussel  in 
the  winter  of  1851-62  (in  conjunction  with  a 
friend,)  Dr.  McGowan,  an  American  Physician 
resident  at  Ningpo  by  whose  assistance  he  has 
been  enabled  to  put  together  the  preceding 
data,  the  writer  dispatched  an  intelhgent  na- 
tive to  H«x)chow  in  the  adjacent  province  about 
three  days  journey  from  Ningpo,  where  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  pearls,  &e.,  by  meaiis 
of  the  muscle  fish  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  lie  succeeded  in  obtaining  shells  shew- 
ing the  process  during  the  different  stages  and 
also  some  live  fish  the  first  ever  seen  by  foreign- 
ers. The  fish  are  collected  together  in  April  or 
May  and  are  opened  principally  by  children  who 
put  a  small  bit  of  bamboo  in  the  orifice  :  the 
elders  then  insert  whatever  they  wish.  The 
foreign  substance  made  use  of  is  composed  of 
brass,  bone,  pieces  of  round  pebble  or  mud. 
"VMien  the  latter  is  used  it  Ls  first  woll  pow- 
dered, after  which  the  pitch  or  juice  of  a  tree 
is  mixed  with  it  to  give  it  solidity.  These  are  put 
indiscriminately  into  the  moUusc  and  require 
nothing  to  keep  them  where  they  arc  placed, 
indeed  it  would  appear  that  the  molluscs  have 
no  power  of  themselves  to  reject  anything  which 
may  be   placed  in  them.     After  the  fish  have 
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teen  operatetl  upon,  lliree  spoonfuls  of  the 
scales  oi'  a  flsh,  weU  powdered  and  mixed  with 
wfittT,  are  put  into  the  smaller  ones  and  five 
8IxK»nfulfl  into  tlie  larger  onci,  tlie  pieces  of 
bamboo  are  then  withdrawn  and  the  fwli  we 
placed  carefully  in  the  ponds  at  a  few  inches 
aprirt.  Sonic  of  the  poinds  being  suiall  will 
hnld  only  about  6,000  fish  but  the  larger  ponds 
contain  a  far  yreatcr  number.  Tlic  water  in 
lh«  ponds  does  nut  require  to  be  deeper  than 
from  three  to  five  feet  and  in  dry  season.*}  water 
is  occasionally  worked  with  them  from  the 
canals  which  intoreect  the  country  in  every 
direction  for  the  irrig^atlon  of  the  land.  Four 
or  five  times  eocli  year  the  jxinds  are  well 
manured  with  night  soil.  The  fish  are  pe- 
neraJIy  taken  out  of  the  ponds  after  ten 
months,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  a  longer 
time  they  come  to  greater  perfection,  three 
years  being  considered  the  maximum  time, 
beveral  millions  of  these  shells  annually  find  a 
market  at  Hoochow  ;  the  price  ^Tirics  consider- 
ably, some  being  worth  a  penny  the  pair  while 
otliera  readily  fetch  eight  pence  the  pair.  The 
greater  portion  uf  the  shells  are  sold  to  the 
dealers  as  they  are  taken  out  of  tl»e  ponds  but 
tlie  IIofx:how  people  prepare  some  few  them- 
selves and  the  price  of  each  pearl  or  image  ready 
for  use  is  from  one  farthing  to  four  pence.  The 
shell  is  cut  through  with  a  Anc  saw  as  close  to 
the  pearl  as  possible  the  bit  of  [-^hell  wliich  re- 
mains attached  to  thd  pearl  is  then  removed  as 
well  as  tiic  brass,  bone  or  whatever  may  be  in- 
side of  it,  white  wax  being  substituted  and  at 
the  extremity  a  piece  of  the  shell  is  again 
placed  so  as  to  render  the  p^arl  as  perfect  as 
poMible.  There  are  only  a  very  few  pearls  of 
the  best  description  which  no  doubt  arises  from 
the  haste  in  which  the  Chinese  force  them  upon 
the  market.  It  is  several  years  since  the  atten- 
tion of  foreigners  at  Ningpo  was  drawn  to  the 
uasel  pearl  and  previous  to  the  discovery, 
ost  persons  imagined  the  articles  resemb- 
ling pearl?  which  the  wealthy  natives  wear  so 
prominently  on  their  caps  were  real  and  valu- 
•ble  gems.  The  profluction  of  the  artificial 
pearls  is  quite  a  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hoochow  whole  villages  being  engaged  in  it : 
indee<l  it  is  stated  that  some  5,000  potiplc  find 
a  Uvelihijoi]  by  these  means.  The  proce^a  was 
firet  discovered  by  Ye-jin-yang,  a  native  of 
Hoochow,  A.D.  1200,  1300.  At  his  death  a 
large  temple  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  a 
.place  called  Seaou-^ang  about  twenty -six 
miles  from  HoocJ^ow.  This  temple  is  still  kept 
up  and  plays  are  performed  tlicre  every  year  to 
Yes  honour.  A  lKK>k  is  extant  which  contains 
every  particular  connected  with  this  interesting 
subject  but  it  could  not  be  purchased.  Mention 
of  tiie  art  is  made  in  the  book  of  tlic  district 
and  of  its  producing  an  important  article  of 
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commerce.    The  trade  is  a  mc 
a  certain  number  yy(  viUagW 
any  other  village  or  family 
required   ti>  pay  for  »0!uc   pUyi 
and   likewtSQ   to  subiicribe 
the  repair  of  the  temple.     The 
souUi  of   Caiitou.  also    uuini 
pearls :   the  two  provinces  it  b 
exchanged  tlieir  secrets  manj 
the  Uoochow  people  do  not  succcedl 
with   the  Canton  process,   and 
some  very  great  pecuharily   in 
mate  or  fish  as  it  docs  not  appear 
ton  ]jeople  who   are  so   noted 
vcrance  with  anything  by  wliit 
even  a   trifle    have  ever  su< 
Hoochow  raetliod.     Krora   the 
the  trading  junka  both  from 
floutliern  provinces  buying  up  al 
with  in  the  shops  at  Ningpo,  it 
though  Hoocliow  was  the  only 
where  the  trade  is  piinuod.  An 
fishery  exists  on  the  north-west 
Australia,  extending  for  1,000 
coast.    I'earls  obtained  from  the 
are  valued  from  X'l  ^o  £20  each. 
fisheries  of  wi;Ateru  AiLitrulia  ai 
pmgreajing  favnurably.     One 
Melbourne  from  the  biukks 
five  very  handsome  poorls, 
in  sliape  and  of  a  very  fine  coU 
were  valued  at  £15  for  the 
the  others  at  prices  ranging  from 

The  Arabs  of  the  Perainn  Gulf,^ 

to  Colonel  Pelly,  attrjlmte  tl>r  doeai 
Siud  and    Ceylon  fishrries  to  the 
mud  and  earthy  substance  with  the 
beds,     A  late  return  from  the 
fishery  values  tlie  produce  nt  tn 
pees,  and  the  other  flshcrrirs  in 
yield  an  aggregate  of  nther  ^wpi 
Pelly  suggested  that  a  t 
Uie  Gulf  sJiould  be  tr 
coast  OS  an  experiment,      it  th^ 
ed  and  prospered,  the  C<»y]on 
again  stocked  from  the  GiUf. 

The  motiicr-of'pearl  oyster  alen 
the  Sooloo   Archipelago,  and  the 
of  the    Sooloo  ixlands    has 
and  highly  valued  :  in  proper 
the  finest  in  the  world  ;  b«it 
in  plenty  all  along  the  ncirthom 

Pearls,  by  the  JaiJOncde 
which  is  as  much  aj?  to  say, 
jewels   taken  out  of  sliell, 
evcrywhcni  ahmitSaiVoVo  in 
other  Rca-shcll-*  n     '  id 

that  the  natives  J;  r  no 

till  they  were  apprized  orf*  it  by 
who  would  pay  good  pricvs  for 
neso  women  being  wery  ptooid^ 
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other  ornnTTienta  of  pearls.     The 
tinc«t  pearif}  arc  found  in  a  small 
II*^il  Akojii,  which  \M  not  unlike 
]-«helI,  much  of  the  eame  shupe, 
^huttin^  close,  about  a  hand  broad, 
bin  and  brittle,  black,  snuwth  and 
the  outside,  within   pretty  rough 
J,  of  a  whitish-colour  and  jrHltcring 
r-of-poarl.     These  pearl-ahelU   aie 
in  the  aoas  about  hatzuma,  nnd  in 
Omra.     Some  of  the  pearb  weleh 
'  five-  rv)Mdonin»,  and  UitfM.'  are  wld 
vi  cv»htii<s  a  ptcc<:.    The  inlmbitantn 
ndi  buy  m'wt  of  those,  which 
t  Hatzuma.  they  trading  to  that 
Tbo*e  on   the  contniry  which  are 
Galf  uf  Oiura,  are  ^Id  chieHy 
and  Tuuquinese,  and  it  is  corn- 
buy  for  about  3.tM.»0  ihaiU  a 
says   that   tliere   in  anolhrr   Bhell, 
letimefl   yiehU   pearls,   ft>uiid   plen- 
»Q    all    the    Jupaiieau    coasts,   and 
the  Datives  Awabi.     It  m  an  uni- 
ikpe  almoftt  oval,  pretty  deep,  open 
;  where  it  sticks  to  tlic  rocka  and  to 
,   of  t}ie  Bea,   witli   n  row  of  lioles, 
'  Wglfer.  tlic  m*anT  they  i:oine  to  the 
ce  of  the  pbolU  rough  and  limy  on 
8urfiice,  frequently  witli  corals,  sea- 
other  shclU  slicking  to  it,  on  the 
;i-*ite   niolher-of-pearl  glim- 
>  ^    raised  into  whitish  pearly 

i<s,  which  are  Hkcwise  obscn'cd  in 
p  Persian  pcorl-flhell.  A  great  lump 
k  the  cavity  of  this  shell,  fnr  wliich 
I  they  are  if»oked  for  by  fishermen, 
fy  good  commodity  for  the  market. 
I  an  instmiociLt  made  on  purpose  to 
iOfC  from  ti)e  iu]Qi  of  the  riKki!,  to 
9  fttick  cloAo.  Another  nliell,  the 
nch  be  could  not  learn,  yicl<hi  n  very 
L  wbich  sometimes  weisbs  from  five 

g*n«,  but  they  are  of  a  dirty  yellow 
toed,  and  wortli  but  httle.  A 
JHt  of  (learl,  'i»  aometinies  observed 
e  very  flesh  of  u  shell,  whicli  is 
he  natives  Tairaggri,  and  is  found  in 
^ArinuL,  between  Janagann  and  Isa- 
t  %.  iliLt  sort  of  a  shell,  ohlung,  A]mo«t 
I  a  little  crooked  im  each  side,  about 
.A  hxiif  long,  and  n  span  broad, where 
pin,  transparent,  smooth  and  [toLbli- 
ki«  but  very  brittle. 

Idtig   a   carried  on   at    the   Ceroo 


perief  fti^,  iVom  time  to  time,  undcr- 
r  ■  the  coiust  of  the  island 

•  i'  the  smaller  one*,  not 
of  /ei)U.  but  with  little  success 
',  not  because  tliere  is  a  scar- 
rU,  of  a  bright  coloiu*  and  con- 
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siderable  size,  but  on  account  of  the  want' 
skill  in  the  divers,  and  tlicir  just  dread  of  ihi 
sharks,  wliich,  in  great  nuiubcr»,  infest  tJii 
seas. 

Tearls  are  fished  tip  on  nearly  all  porta  of 
the  Ceylon  coast  nnd  are  frwjuently  larRe  ai»d 
beautiful,  but  the  |>earl  fishrricfi  for  which  the 
island  is  still  fumotis  have  very  uiuch  variw 
in  tliL'ir  yield.  The  natives  account  for  tlie] 
diminution  by  deolnring  that  the  pearl  ovst« 
lias  the  power  of  Itwomotion  and  has  nhifte< 
ltd  former  quarters  to  some  new  ground  not  yet 
discovere*!.  The  scarcity  w  probably  owing  to, 
the  fact  that  the  pearls  hnve  been  dLsturbet 
befnre  they  have  reached  their  ftiU  developmeni 
which  is  suid  to  require  a  period  of  seven  years. 
Among  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  o  skilful  diverl 
can  earn  ten  times  the  wages  of  a  Htrm  labourer. 
Detailed  accounts  of  the  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon^ 
have  been  giveji  by  the  Count  de  Noe  and 
utbers,  who  have  had  ampin  meaiLs  of  watchijij 
the  operations  uf  the  pcorl-divors  during  a  resi- 
dence in  that  island.  The  pearl  oysters  occur' 
in  banks  at  greater  or  less  depth  in  the  »o» 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
the  ax'erage  depth,  however,  being  about  12 
fathoms,  and  the  distanco  from  the  shore  about 
15  miles.  The  right  to  fish  on  these  banks  is 
sold  by  the  government  every  scai4on,  generally 
to  one  individual,  who  afterwards  disposes  ofj 
shures  in  the  fishery  to  other  parties.  The  bid- 
dings at  the  auction  arc  regulated  by  the  pro- 
duce of  some  thousamis  of  oysters  taken  from 
the  beds  at  hazard.  If  the  average  quality  of 
pearl  contained  in  them  be  good,  the  competition 
is  strong  in  propfjrtion.  The  i>earl  fishery  com- 
mences in  April  and  lasts  till  towards  the  end 
of  May.  It  ntti-acts  a  concourse  of  visitors  not 
only  frtnji  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  from 
various  jjarts  of  India,  wh««e  diversities  of  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  luanuera  ]»roduoe  a  striking 
effect.  The  sea-shore,  nt  other  times  soliiary, 
is,  on  the  eve  of  the  fishery,  suddenly  covered 
with  innumerable  huts,  composed  of  a  few 
f)olc!.s  stuck  in  the  ground,  intcr-wovcn  with 
bamboo  and  covered  with  the  leavea  of  the 
cocoanut  palm :  these  temporary  dwellijigs  often 
sheltor  as  many  as  150,000  i)eraons.  The 
signal  for  commencing  the  fishery  is  given  nt 
day-break  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  at  that 
moment  the  several  Injat*  cast  anchor  in  the 
fishing  ground,  for  at  midnight  they  had  left 
the  shore  in  an  extensive  fleet,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  spot  at  the  desired  moment.  Each  In^t 
has  its  own  proper  bounds,  beyond  w>uch  it  is 
not  lawful  U^  work,  and  government  vessels  are 
on  the  flpot  to  see  that  no  infriagemeul  of  con- 
tract takes  place.  The  boats  each  carry  a 
captain,  a  pilot,  and  20  men.  of  whora  10  arc 
experienced  divcTB.  Five  divers  descend  at 
once,  the  other  6  taking  the  plunge  whea  the 
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first  rwceml.     Tluia  a  little  time  U  allowed  for 
regainiri)^  strcngtli.     In  order  lu  Uescend   as 
rajiidly  as  pcwaible  through  the  waior,  the  diver 
places  his  feel  on  a  large  atone  made  faijt  to  one 
end  of  a  rope,  the  other  end  being  secured  to 
the  boat.     He  aUo  takes  another  rope,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  attached  a  net,  or  basket,  to 
contain  the  oysters.     The  upper  extremity  of 
this  second  rope  is  held  by  Xvfo  men  in  ttie 
boat.     The  diver  is  also  provided  with  a  .strong 
knife  for  detaching  the  oysters,  and  as  a  means 
of    defence    against   sharks,    which    are    very 
numerous  in  those  seas,  but  which  do  not  often 
attack  the  divers,  being   perhaps  scared  by  the 
noiso  of  the   afisemhlage^    and    the    continual 
plunging  of  so  great  a  number  of  jwrsons.     The 
diver   no  s*x)ner   reaches  the  ground  than  he 
gathers  oysters  with  all  [)ossihIe  speed  into  his 
basket,  and  then  letting  go  the  rope  to  which 
the  stone  is  attached,  he   pulls  that   which  is 
held  by  the  sailors,  and  rapidly  ascends  to  the 
surface,     tiome   divers   make  very   dexterous 
use  of  their  feet,  holding  Oic  net  witli  one  foot, 
clasping  the  stone  with  the  other,  and  thus 
leaving  one  hand  free  to  close  tlie  nostrils,  while 
the   other  hand  holds  the  rope  in  descending. 
The  time  during  which  tlie  divers  can  remain 
submerged  is  variou«^ly  stated,  and  no  doubt  it 
differs  gi*eatly  according  to  the   constitution  of 
the  individual.     Some   observers  declare  that 
in  their  eipericnce  it  never  exceeds  50  seconds ; 
but  Captain  Percival,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon, 
ivea  two  minutes  as  the  asual  time  of  remain- 
ng  under  wat^^r.     The  longest   authenticated 
period   which    a   diver   haa   remained   beiow 
water,  is  87  seconds,  and   the  greatest  depth 
attained  is  78  feet — but  57  seconds  and  54  feet 
are  the  ordinary  efforts.  Faraday  found  that  by 
first  exhausting  the  lungs,  by  several  deep  ex- 
halations, so  as  to  cx}>cl  the  carbonic  acid,  an<l 
then  taking  a  deep  inspiration  ot'  fresh  air,  he 
was  able  to  hold  his  breath  fur  two  minutes  and 
a  half.     Serious  effects  are  produced  by  this 
•mployment,  and  tho  divers  may  frequently  be 
en  with  blood  issuing  from  their  mouth  aud 
nostrJi'i.     Yet   this  does  not  hinder   them  from 
going  down  in  their   turn.     They  will  make 
from  40  to  50  plunges  in  one  day,  and  bring 
up  on  each  occasion  about  100  oysters.     Their 
day  closes  before  noon,  for  as  soon  as  the  sea 
breeze  sets  in,  the  signal  is  given  for  the  return 
of  ti»e  boats  to  the  shore.     Their  owners,  and  a 
c  assemblage  of  persons  of  alJ  claHscsi,  arc 
\y  looking  out  for  tho  arri^'al  of  tlie  tlotiJla, 
arc  soon  busily  employed  in  examining  and 
stowing  away  the  cargoes.     Each  owner  has  a 
shallow  pit  fenced  round  and  secnred  for  his 
own  use,  in  whicli  his  store  of  oysters  is  deposit- 
ed, and   left  open    to   the  air.     This   pit,   or 
coutto  as  it  is  called,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  huts  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  so  that  it 
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is  imder  the  guard  of  his 
oysters  are  allowed  to  putrefy 
sun,  and  a  stench  nrises  fn^m  them  •! 
seem   enough   to  dep^'pulate  the 
thousands  of  inhabit^uta.     Yet  m 
case.     The  health  of  the  people 
to  be  materially  aifected,  and 
allowed  to  remain  till  dry,  whi 
easily   opened  and   tlic  pearls 
a[>cn   them   when   fresh    would 
greater  force,  and  would  Vn;  likely  laj 
pearls.     When   the  putrcfactit 
advanced,  the  oysters  are  taken 
and   placed  in  trouglis   zuade  uf 
trees.     Sea  water  is  thrown  over 
are  easily  opened,  and  render  th^ 
the  washing  and  shakmg  of  a  iiuml 
wlio  stand  all  on  one  side  of  tiie 
inspectors  at  each  end  closelV 
ccndings,   and    other    inspectors 
shells  which  are  thrown  away,  test 
contain  some  of  the  preciotu   sul 
workmen  engaged  in  washing 
lift  their  hands  to  their  mouth  xmAn 
of  a  flogging,  yet  a  man  will  aomt 
to  swallow  a  pearl  of  high  price, 
pearls  are  washe<l  out,  the  lai]gest 
picked  out  from  the  sand  at  the 
troughs  and  washed  repeatedly  in  cl 
the  next  in  size  are  spread  out  on  wl 
to  dry  in  the  sun.     The  remainder  | 
the  care  of  women,  who  pick  them 
them.     Pearls  arc  assorted  by  n» 
sieves  placed  one  above  another,  th< 
which  arc  smaller  as  the  pearls 
the  pearls  which   wilt  not  pad* 
uppermost  sieve  are  of  the  first 
with  the  others.     Another  aasortnif 
as  to  colour,  regularity  of  form,  Ac.,| 
tlie  tastes  of  dilFercnt  nations  have  toF 
ed.     The  Europeans  prefer  pure 
the  Indians  yellow  pearls,  and  the 
Ceylon  those  which  are  tinged  with 
Besides  the  number  of  persons  wl 
Ceylon  in  the  fudiing  season  for 
speculating  in  pearls,  there  are  alao 
Indian  artisans  who  are  very   e: 
ing  and  drilling  pearls,  aud  who 
trade  on  the  spot  on  economical 
Percival  thus  describes  i-heir  openooni 
machine  made  of  wood,  and  ol'a  ^^im^  i 
bling  an  obtuse  inverted  cone,  : 
in  length  and  4  in  brcatitii,  is  iiu^. 
3  feet,  each  12  inchea  long.     In  the  I 
surface  of  this  machine  hutes  or  pits  i 
to  receive  the  larger  pearb,  the 
being  boat  in   with  a  Utile 
The  drilling  instruments  are  spi 
sizes,  according  to  tliat  of  the 
turned  rotud  in  a  wooden  head 
bow  handle,  to  which  they  are 
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plnceU  in  the  jiiu  wliicU  we  liave 
ioned,  and  the  p*>int  of  the  spindle 
to  iheni,  the  wurkman  presses  on  the 
head  of  the  machine  with  his  left  hand, 
a  his  ri^ht  i*  employed  in  turning  round 
row  haudJe.  During  the  proccffi  of  drilling 
(xanonallj  moti^tens  the  pearl  hy  dipping 
ihile  tinger  of  hLi  right  hand  in  a  cocoanut 
I  with  water*  wbieh  is  placed  hy  him  for 
lparpo»e  ;  this  he  does  with  a  dexterity  and 
p&eas  which  jHrarcely  im^>ede  the  0{>eration, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  much  practice. 
f  have  also  a  variety  of  other  instruments 
ior  cutting  and  drilling  the  pearta.  To 
I,  round,  and  polish  them  to  that  state  In 

twe  see  tliem,  a  powder,   made  of  the 
themselves,  is  employe<l.     These  differ- 
us  in  preparing  the  pearls  occupy 
liber  of  the  black  men  in  various 
the  island.    In  the  black  town  or  pettah 
bo.  In  particular,  many  of  tliem  may 
dny  be  seen  at  this   work,  which  is  well 
the  attention  of  any   Kuropcau  who  is 
irfready  ac^tiainted  with  it." 
r    K  ^  mn,  in  his  report  for  1858,   on  the 
-jf  Arippo,  off  Ceylon,  advanced  the 
3  species  ofFilaria,  which  he  found 
if  tiie  pearl   bearing  shells,  in  the 
.  mantle  and  otlier  parts  of  the  oys- 
.  htodo  Witli  the  formation  of  penrU. 
-idered,  tliat  tbe  ova  of  oysters,  and 
im  the  nuclei  of  many   j)eari8,   ac- 
Ut  the  doctrine  of  Sir  E.  Home. 

''■■  "tii4c   which  produces  the  pearls  is 

r,  but  belongs  to  the  genus  Avicula 

iiA,  the   Meleagrina  margarilifera 

Dr.  Ketaart  has  shown  tbat  the 

^0,  to  enable  it  to  migrate  for  food, 

-  byssus,  and  reform  it,  at  pleasure, 

.  A  and  remoor  itself  in  favourable 

fif*flrl    molluscs    make   periodical 

■  iroli  of  food,   and  iJie  Arabs 

lilted  with  the  fact.    Albyrouni 

ntcniporury  of  Avicenna)  who  ser^'cd  un- 

ukmood  of  Gbnsni,in  the  lUh   century, 

fa   iteir  disappearance  fi-om   Sercndib  or 

PD,  BXid  appearance  of  Sofala  in  the  coun- 

if   2^end.   where  pearls  were   before   un- 

tn  and  it  was  conjectured   that  they  had 

ftted.     The   Dutch   were   unsuccessful  in 

r-  1  -  tttilieries  from   1732  to  1740,  and 

17*5S   to  1736.     An   intcrniption 

•rjm   1820  to  182S,  and  again  from 

1»54. 

shells  are  imixirted  into  England, 

I  Indies,  Panama  and   Manilla : 

viug  in  Liverpool  in  five  years, 

i1,  415  tons     1S54,  550  tons. 

2,  4Hii     „        and 

3,  43»)     „       1855,  570     »» 
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The  art  of  making  artificial  pearls  has  been 
brought  to  auch  perfection  in  Paris,  tliat  even 
jewellers  and  pawnbrokers  have  occasionally 
had  a  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  ar^ 
tificial  and  the  real.  A  French  bead  maker  named 
Jaquin,  observing  that  when  the  small  tisb 
called  ablelte,  or  bleak  (Cyprinus  alburnus),  was 
washed,  the  water  was  filled  with  Uue  silver- 
coloured  particles,  collected  some  of  these  for 
the  purposes  of  his  trade.  He  found  that  the 
sofi  shining  powder  thus  obtained  had,  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  lustre  of  pearls  ;  hence, 
he  called  it  essence  of  pearl,  or  essence  d'orient. 
He  tirst  made  small  beiuli  of  gy|)sum  and 
covered  them  with  this  substance  :  they  were 
greatly  admired  and  eagerly  sought  afler  ;  but 
it  was  found  that  this  pearly  coat,  when  expos- 
ed to  heat,  separated  itself  tiom  the  bead,  and 
attached  itself  tn  the  skin  of  tlie  wearer,  ladies 
it  is  said,  suggested  to  Jaquin  tlie  making  of 
hollow  glass  beads,  and  covering  the  inside 
with  essence  of  pearl.  This  he  did,  Slen- 
der tubes  of  ghms  arc  Bi*st  prepared,  called 
girasols  ;  a  term  applied  to  opal,  and  sometimes 
to  the  stone  called  cats  eye,  and  given  to  these 
tubes  because  the  glass  is  of  a  peculiar  bluish 
tint.  From  these  the  artist  blows  minute  glo- 
bules, to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  six  thou- 
sand per  day,  not  caring  to  make  them  all  per- 
fectly regular,  or  free  from  blemisli,  because 
the  natural  pearls  arc  not  so.  The  pearl  casenco 
is  tlien  mixed  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  and 
is  blown  while  hot  into  each  bead  by  means  of 
a  tine  glass  pipe.  The  solution  is  spread 
equally  over  the  whole  internal  surface,  by 
shaking  the  pearls  in  a  vessel  placed  over  the 
table  where  the  workman  sits,  and  to  which  he 
gives  motion  by  his  foot.  When  the  varnish  is 
equally  diffused  and  dry,  the  beads  are  tilled 
with  white  wax  ;  tliis  gives  them  the  necessary 
weight  and  solidity,  and  renders  them  less  fra- 
gile. They  are  then  bored  with  a  needle,  and 
threaded  on  strings  for  sale.  Tbe  holes  in  the 
finer  s*vt  are  lined  with  thin  paper,  that  the 
tliread  may  not  adhere  to  the  wax.  To  produce 
one  jwund  of  scales  no  fewer  than  4,0U0  fishes 
are  required  ;  but  this  quantity  of  scales  only 
yitlds  4  ounces  of  pearl  essence.  The  Hshes 
are  about  4  inches  long ;  they  are  8<dd  at  a 
clieap  rate  in  the  markets  al>er  being  deprived 
oi*  their  scales.  The  value  of  a  [jound  of  wash- 
e<l  scales  in  the  Chalonnals  is  from  15  to  25 
livres.  The  early  manufacturers  sutl'ered  great 
inconvenience  froiu  not  knowing  how  to  pre- 
serve the  scales  from  putrefaction,  and  conse- 
quently being  obliged  to  use  the  essence  imme- 
diately it  wiw  obtained,  lest  it  should  acquire 
the  int*)lerable  odour  of  decayed  fish.  Attempts 
were  made  to  preserve  them  in  spirit  of  wino 
or  brandy,  but  those  liquors  wholly  destroyed 
their  lu^itrc.     At  length  it  was  diiwovei-ed  that 
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leRc  fishy  particles  cnn  be  kopt  for  a  long  tune 
in  aoluticdi  of  ammonia,  and  this  enables  the 
nuuitifacturcn  of  artifieial  pearb  to  carry  on  a 
consiiierable  iraflie  with  Uistant  places  where 
the  ^li  is  plcnlitiil,  the  supply  from  the  Seine, 
though  abundiuit,  being  iiuufficient  for  the 
puriHMes  of  the  ti-ade  of  i'aria.  Down  to  a  late 
period  tlie  heirs  of  M.  Jaqiiin  continued  to 
manufacture  pearls  to  u  considerable  extent,  in 
the  Rue  dc  Petit  Lion,  at  I'aris. 

The    productiveness    of  the    Ceylon  pearl 
fisheries  has  been  very  varialilc — 
In  171*7        ^144,<JU0  I  in  1S«>4       X120.000 

nys     „  192,000  I 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  Japan,  Pereia.  Ac,,  are 
valued  al  ^SuOjJOO.  The  oyster  banks  off  the 
ishuid  of  Hahrein  produce  i240,000  and  off 
Arabia  ^350,iiLK). 

In  conse<ptencp  ofthe  felling  offof  the  Ceylon 
fishery,  Dr.  Kelaan  w;i8  aiti^ioiiited  to  examine 
tl»e  pearl  banks  and  he  found  that  the  mussel  will 
leave  its  old  moving  place  in  search  of  another  if 
tlic  water  be  agitated  to  an  inordinate  de^ec,or 
if  the  water  become  muddy  or  impure  ;  that  it  is 
gregarious  in  its  habits;  thatin  an  :ujuariuni  tliey 
are  fatnlly  affected  by  thimdor  storms  ;  that  it 
can  live  in  brackish  water,  and  in  places  so 
shallow,  that  it  must  be  exjxwed  for  three  or 
four  hours  daily  to  the  sun,  and  other  atnioa- 
pheric  iutluences;  tliat  it  is  more  tenacious  of 
life  than  any  bivalve  molltLsc  witli  which  he  is 
acquainted,  though  about  one-third  die  from 
being  injured  by  the  force  necessarily  applied 
when  detaching  ihcm  from  tlie  rocks  to  which 
tliey  adhere  ;  finally  that  old  as  well  as  young, 
arc  in  spawn  from  March  to  September,  and 
tliat  there  is  probably  no  stated  period  for 
spawning.  He  found  the  whole  system  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  fisheries,  defective  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  that  it  was  lofl  to  the  divers 
and  oiliers  to  do  just  as  they  pleased.  The 
banks  were  rented  from  the  Government  for 
the  season  by  a  contractor  whope  interest  it  was 
of  course  to  make  the  mi*^t  of  his  opj^rtunity, 
and  to  leave  as  little  as  poswihle  behind.  This 
he  did  in  ihc  following  maumr.  Several  score^s 
of  hoatA,  eai-h  boat  bein;,'  manned  by  ten  divers, 
he  sent  to  the  bank  to  collect  the  oysters.  The 
di%'crs  went  on  day  by  day  fishing  up  the  oys- 
ters fn)ni  one  end  of  the  bank  to  the  other  ; 
this  done,  a  still  larger  number  of  boats  ap- 
peared U{»on  the  scene,  and  the  same  ground 
was  fished  over  agnin,  till  the  divers  fiviled  to 
bring  up  a  remunerative  quantity  ;  then  the 
fishery  was  closed.  By  this  method,  the  amount 
of  oysters  lell  ujnin  the  banks,  depended  whol- 
ly upon  the  divers'  exertion  ;  sometimes  it 
might  bapiH?n  that  !>mall  patches  might  remain 
here  and  there,  at  other  times  that  very  few 
o^-sterfi  were  Ipft  ;  the  inspectors  could  be 
bI*  their  actual  BUUe,  only  by  iuibrma- 
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tion  snppUed  by   the  divers,  who" 
pay  of  the  oontractiM-*,  were  inl 
ing  a  false  account,  and  thi 
were  working  in  the  dark,  and 
injui-y  done  to  the  revenue.     FurtB< 
ters,  old  and  young,  httle  and  big.  «i 
up  indiscriminately,  and  the  havoc 
was  frighifuily  increased  by   Uie 
splashing  of  the  divers  in  the  w 
anchors,  and   p*>uden>us   biod< 
clusters  of  oysters  destrvywd 
tion  showed  that  the  mortality 
means  w:is  very  great.   Bestd«A  thlA,' 
clutched  at  and  lore  everyili 
otiier  molluscs,  zoophyt^a, 
lel\  to  fioat  about  in  the  water,  SLud' 
to  complete  the  ruin    of  the    bauk. 
this,  tfie  fisheries  were   carried   on 
period,  and  for  many  mouths   in 
short,  a  more  etlVctual  system  oj 
been  devised  if  the  oliject  had   bccnj 
end  to  the  fisheries  altogether, 
serving  them,  and,  in  {wiat  nf  fiiet, 
raic  epidemics  and  other  sickncnes' 
frequent  occurrence   among  the   ^^ 
diving  season,  the  majority  of  the  baak 
long  ago  have  ceased  to  yield  a 
For  the  better  preservation  of  the 
Dr.  Kelaart  suggested  that  th« 
bo  held  only  for  two  or  throe 
year ;  say  April,  ^lay  and  June  ; 
under  a  certain  sice  be  allowed  to 
fr>m    the   banks ;  that  portic 
should  be  buoyed,  and  rescm 
pur{K«e3  ;  and  that   government 
mulertakc  the  fishing,  and  scU   the 
the  highest  bidder.     Dr.  Kelaart 
that  the  French  system,   which  hat  { 
successful,  of  placing   fascines   on 
for  the  collection  of  Uic  spawn  be 
that  each  bank    be  girdled  or 
coir-raatting   supj>ortcd    on    iron 
placed  ten  yards  beyond  the  cd^ 
fascines,  corals,  and  oyster  shells 
de|x<itcd  between  Uie  barricade 
TlitiH  sufficient  room  w^ill  be 
roaming  disposition  of  the  oi 
impediments  thrown  in  their  way 
surfiiccs  for  thcin  to  cling  to,  whilt 
time  tliey  will  fonn   barriers  at  "* 
vent  the  escape  nf  the  oyst^ni,  aa«i] 
from  being  carried  away  by  ctirmt 
purt%  of  the  sea.     In    this  mi 
can  be  renewed,  and  new  ones 
extent  ;  and  since    it  is  imj 
bringing  up  many  milUons  of  yoi 
tached  to  the  larger  c-i\  ■"  '    -^e 

once  carefidly  rcmov.  ' 
carried  to  some  favo  . 
where  they  will  live  :; 
hitherto  this  course  lue  be«&< 
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trt  value  of  a  bed  of  poarl  oysters,  * 
in  ciroumlLTence  is  frotu    lliree  to 
i>l'  rwpers,  tJic  ccwt  nf  fencing  it  less 
tliciu&azi'l  rupee«,  po    that  there  id 
{r&iu  (lecuniurily  by  adopting  the  bar- 
tXtm.     Oy*ti'M  fire  liahlr  to  numerous 
iboiwands  of  voracioxw  nuirlne  aui- 
upon  ilieni  ;  n  thin  layer  of  sand  is 
bu  Utatroy  a  whole  bed  ;  and  what 
■J  to  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  IJed 
,i[>cn  at  any  time,  unless  precaution 
»«e  of  India  ami  f'evlnn.     A  few 
edible  oyster  wa.s  growing  scarce 
'incH  and  fence?  promptly  applied 
'«vil,  and   now  the   French    oyaicr 
are  atnotjg  the  most  succcMful  in  the 
I>r.  Kelaaris su|/;i09tion5  were  acted 
I  to  »>me   extent^  ami  the  ti^heries  hare 

!ii,n'vj:i-.'.      Dr.  Kelaart  found  Uiat  the 
h  1-=  of  being  formed  at  the  plea- 
it...  .» aJ,  even  to  the  extent  of  fire  or 
a  LU  the  course  of  a  month  ;  during  the 
|Qie  creature  remains  in  a  state  o(  rest,  but 
too-^et    its  ahell  opeu»«   and  if  desiroua  of 
■  d^hakcjtoffiuibyasuaandinovcs 

wt  eitensive  ftearl  fisheries  arc  those 

f  of  Manaar  in  Ceylon,  and    Bah- 

e  p4?fsian  pulf.    Pearls  are  imitorted 

bay  from  the  latter  place,  and  are 

to  Kngland  and  China,   but   in   all 

ticft  in  which  the  pearl  inu»ol  thrives 

frequent     periods   in    which   .the 

t»ccouic9  scarce  or  alto^ther  disappears. 

ht   are   designated   in  Europe  by  their 

|n   white,    yellow,   or    black,    or  by  their 

k«M^3  TX'arl.  The  best  [>car]t!arcof  aclear 

.  free  from  spots  or  stains,  with 

..illy  amooih  and  glosdy.  Those 

Kjouii   locm  are  preferred,  hut   the  hirger 

shaped    ones  are   esteemed    for   earrings. 

pe«rU  are  thude  of  the  smallest  n'lta. 

ie    ctealen  in    Ceylon,    recogni/e  twelve 

BS,  in  none  of  which  ii  the  actual  weight 

r»t  . .  m^^.lrration. 

i  .\ni,  comprising  those  pcarlR  to 
....  .  .tiiy  fij-Kt  applied  the  tenn  *  unio,* 

which  all  the  liighest  pcrliectiooa  of 
stre  and  sphericity  arc  centred. 
x\nuthari,  arc  such  as  fail  a  little  in  one 
either  in  lustre  or  si'hcricity. 

^y^"^'    I  Such  as  failin  Kuh. 

,  or  confusion. 
'jdiviL  beauty. 
MedugUf  bent,  or  '  folded'  pearls. 
Innral,  double  pearls, 
ippu,  signifying  abundance. 

find  n  ready  sale  in  India,  all  kindji 
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and  shape?  boina  indi«cnmitiatelyu»ed  lo  adorn 
ihe  rou>!hlY  made  breuslplalcs  of  gold  worn  by 
women  of  high  erwte. 

No.  12,  Thool,  liierally  *  powder.*  These  are 
all  easily  disjKwefi  of  in  India,  where  tljey  are 
<!nmelinicii  made  into  hme  for  to  chew  with 
beteh 

About  the  years  I8G5,  1866  the  poiirl  banks 
off  Tutictirin  were  almost  nude  of  liie  pearl 
mussel.  Captain  I*hipp«  examined  the  Cruchan- 
pai-,  the  Critchan  Toii(loop;ir,  and  rhe  Na^jara- 
par  and  otlier-*  off  Tuticonn,  off  V'yjmur,  off 
the  coasts  of  iMadura  and  TinnevLlly  and  faund 
them  almost  all  hare. 

The  Tinntrdlfj  Pearl  Bank$. — From  time 
immemorial  the  pearl  fishery  in  the  narrow 
sea  which  separates  India  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon  has  been  I'umoa'^  in  all  the  ntarts  of  the 
old  world,  and  has  rivalled  the  still  more  re- 
nowned lisliery  of  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gtilf. 
Tavernicr,  the  old  travelling  jeweller,  said,  in 
1 051,  that  the  jieark  from  the  scji  trhat  wafihea 
the  w;il Is  of  Manaar,  ih  (^ylon,  are,  for  their 
roundness  and  water,  tlie  fairest  iJial  are  f'Uiud, 
hut  riirely  weigh  three  or  four  caraia.  M.ister 
Ualph  Fitch,  a  London  merchant,  who  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Indies  in  18511,  says,  ou  the 
other  hand,  that,  though  the  peju-U  of  Cape 
Comorin  ure  very  plentiful,  they  have  not  tlic 
bright  orient  htstrc  that  those  of  Bahrein  have. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  be  re#tpecting  the 
water  and  orient  lustre  of  the  penrls  of  these 
rival  fUhtii'ies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
vaat  concourse  of  merchants  and  others  had 
been  annually  attracted  to  the  fisheries  in  the 
Gull*  of  Manaar  from  the  moat  ancient  times, 
which  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  value. 
The  Ceylon  fisheries  have  retained  their  old 
reputation  down  to  modern  times.  There 
are  smaller  and  hitherto  less  productive  pearl 
banks,  on  the  opjwsite  side  of  the  Mannar 
gulf,  oir  the  ahorea  of  the  Indian  CoIJcctoratc 
of  Tinncvelly. 

In  the  golden  age  of  the  Tamil  people  of 
Southern  India,  the  Tinnevelly  ytearl  fishery, 
then  established,  as  Ptolemy  states,  at  Koni, 
the  more  modern  Coil,  paid  tribute  to  the 
Pandyan  kings  of  Madura:  and  at  this  period* 
we  arc  tuld  by  the  author  of  the  Peripliis  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  ntmo  bntcondetnned  rrimiuaU 
were  employed  in  the  fis»hery.  Mareo  I'olo,  in 
the  end  of  the  thirteentli  century,  mentiona  the 
land  of  Malabar,  Maabar  of  Ihn  Batuta  and 
Mareo  Polo,,  the  southern  region  of  the  Coro- 
inandel  co.i^f-,  comprised  in  the  modem  dis- 
tricts of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly.  Colonel  Yule 
has  suggested  that  the  word  n\ny  be  Arabic 
(Maabar,  a  ferry),  in  reference  to  the  passage  or 
ferry  lo  Ceylon,  where  many  beautiful  and 
great  pearls  are  fo\ind  olf  the  coast.  The  mer- 
chants and  divers,  be  s-ays,  eongre-gate  at  Bet9* 
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ler.  in  April  ami  Ma^',  ami  he  relate*  how  tne 
divers,  called  Abraiamain,  jjerrornicd  incanta- 
tions to  preserve  themselves  I'rom  the  attacks 
of  great  liah  in  the  depths  oi'tliesea.  In  those 
days  the  sovereign  received  a  tenth,  and  the 
divers  a  twentietii  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the  fishery. 
The  preat  numher  of  pearls  from  these  Tinne- 
velly  banks  excited  the  wonder  of  all  the  bold 
wandcrere  who  coraplotod  the  perilous  voyage 
to  India  in  early  times.  Vriar  Jordamw.  a 
quaint  old  missionary  bishop,  who  wa.*?  in  India 
in  133i),  says  that  8.0(M)  boats  were  cnfra;rcd 
in  this  fishery  and  that  of  Tcylon,  and  that  the 
.quantity  of  pearls  was  astounding,  and  almost 
■kicredible.  The  head-quartcw  of  the  fishery 
was  then,  and  indeel  from  the  days  of  Ptolemy 
to  the  seventeenth  century  continued  to  be  at 
Chayl  or  Coil,  literally  *'  the  temple,''  on 
the  windy  promontory  of  Ramnad,  which 
sends  off*  reef  of  rocks  towards  Ceylon,  known 
HB  Adam  B  Bridge.  Old  Ludovico  di  Varthema 
mentions  having  seen  the  pearls  finhed  for  in 
the  sea  near  the  city  of  Chayl,  in  about  1,500 
A.D.,  and  BnrhtHa,  who  travelled  about  the 
same  time,  says  that  ihe  people  of  Chayl  are 
jewellers  who  tradeinpearls. This  place  is,  a^Dr. 
Vincent  has  clearly  shown,  the  Koru  of  Ptolemy 
the  Kolkhi  of  the  author  of  Periplus,  tlie  Coli 
.or  Chayl  of  the  travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
'Ibunana-Koil  (temple  of  Rama)  of  the  natives, 
the  same  as  the  sacred  promontory  of  Uamnud 
and  isle  of  Rameswaram,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Indian  pearl  fishery  from  time  immemo- 
rial. 

But  Tuticorin,  the  present  hoAd-quarters  of 
the  fishery,  has  supplanted  tlic  ancient  Coil 
for  the  last  two  centuries ;  and,  since  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  powers 
which  have  successively  pr&fided  over  the 
fishery,  whether  native,  P'^rtugucse,  Dutch,  or 
British,  have  uniformly  taken  their  station  at 
this  little  port,  which  h  about  ninety  railes 
north-east  of  Cape  Comorin,  on  the  Tinncvclly 
coast.  When  the  Portuguese  were  all  power- 
ful on  the  coast,  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  the 
proceeds  of  one  dfly*fl  fishing,  and  the  owner* 
of  the  boats  had  one  draught  every  fifhing  day. 
The  Naik  of  Madura,  the  flovr*reign  whoHc  fami- 
ly succeeded  the  ancient  Pandyan  dynasty,  alio 
had  the  proceeds  of  one  day  as  I>ord  of  the 
It.  These  Naiks  were  the  builders  of  all 
magnificent  edifices  which  now  beautify 
the  city  of  Madura,  and  their  dues  from  the 
fishery  were  probably  used  as  offerings  to  Mi- 
aakshi,  the  fish-eyed  goddess  of  the  vast  Madn- 
"tA  pagtMia,  who  now  po9*esses,  amongst  her 
jewellery,  a  numerrnis  collection  of  exquisitely 
beautiful  pearl  ornaments.  In  the  days  of  the 
faiks  am]  Portuguese  there  were  400  or  500 
^YMsels  at  the  annual  fishery,  carrying  sixty  to 
ninety  men  each,  a  third  of  whom  were  divers; 
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and  nt  the  *  fair   hfiti  ^t 

there wna  an  ■•ftr-'in  r«<'J»-i 

persons,    Thedivrn*.  at  that  tun*-, 
Christians  from   Malabar.     <  (ijiutn 
who  was  iravvUing  in  tlic  Esac 
1723,   described    Tuticorin    w2»ea 
were  all  powerful   at  that   {^irt, 
CeyIi>Q.     He  says  iliat  a  Dutch 
corin    superintended  a  pcari  fttfai 
the  northward  of  the  port,  which 
Dutch  company  X2O,0U0  yearly 
The  Dutch   may   have  fished 
and  too  ol\en  ;   and,    when    the 
ceeded  them   at    Tuticorin.   the 
very  far  from  yielding  jG20,tKH)  a  yi 

In  1822  tlie  Tuticorin  poarl  fisl 
buted   about  X13,iJO0   \o  tlie  Ii 
and  in  1830  about  £10,000  :  but 
ter  date   there  was  no  yield  at 
years.     Between   1830   and    1S56 
thirteen    examinations  of  the    banl 
each  occasion  it  was  found  that  th< 
sufficirml   number  of  grown   oystej 
profitable  tisbfry,  and    none    was 
tempted.     The  unsatisfactory 
banks  was  attributed  to  nevei 
tain  l^bertson.  the  Master  Ai 
coriu.       thought    that    the     wu 
Pauuil>en  channel,  which 
flow  of  current  over  the  bi 
prevented  ,the    molluscs  from 
(hiit  the  fishers  for  large  conch  *ir 
anchoring  their  boats  on  tlic   banl 
oysters.  The  deadovHtf--  "••"'  l.ofi 
a  fatal  efi^eci  on  (heir  n, 

divers  attributed  the  r-nu Out 

pernicious  influence  oftwoollieri 
soorum  (a  kind  of  Modiola)  and 
Avicula),   which    are  mingh-d  wit 
oysters  on  the  banks,  and,  aa  iha; 
Ueve,  destroy  ihrm.  - 

In  1 85*j,  however,  an  examii 
by  Captain  Roberr.*on,  and  itw 
least   four  of  Uie   bonk*  oUT  T 
Cooroochnn   Paur,  Navary   Paur, 
Paur,  and  Clothie  Paur  were  w«Il 
young     pear]    oysters,    w^liich 
enough  tn  be  fi^thcd  in  LSOO-Rl. 
government,   therefore.  det«rmiaod 
precaution  should  be   taken,  in 
banks  might  receive   "         — 
terval.     The  chank   t^  f! 

orilore*!  tn  be  entirely  j"it  a  bl 
mination  of  the  contract,  and 
vided  to  protect  Oie  pearl   bi 
era,  on  board  one  of  which 
was  unfortunately  lost  in 

Captain  Rtihertsoa  wai 
Attendant  of  Tuticoria  and 
(he  Tinnevelly  Pearl  Banks  l>r 
under  whom  the  fishisry  of  March, 
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Iiad   Ufren  attenii^ted  since  ISSO,  was 

wvemment  peart  fishery  is  a  most  legili- 
vurce  ot'  revenue,  for  poarU  are  simply 
of  luxury  in  tho  strictest  meaning 
wx>ni  ;  the  a»iis  in  which  tliey  gtorr 
well  become  private  property  ;  and, 
rolit  can  be  derived  from  their  sole, 
rtainly  a  brancli  of  revenue  wliich  can 
pt  eaiiso  of  complaint  to  no  mnn^  while 
Itis  the  community  at  large.  McCuUooh 
Iftt  the  GoveniDicnt  monopoly  ought 
kMili:fthcd,  becAU«e  the  expense  of  giiiird- 
|l  mauiaging  the  banks  exceeds  the  sum 
the  fishery  is  let,  and  that  any 
Ukp9  sbuuM  be  allowed  tn  fish  on 
tnodenitc  license  duly.  The  lo?t 
his  Comneroial  Dictionary  was  pub- 
860,  and  during'  the  two  following 
TitinereHv  pearl  fishery  yielded  a 
rtt  rcvenueto  the  Government,  which  isa 
ht  atuwer  to  Mr.  McCuLIoch's  argument. 
dsherjr  of  1861  comn»enced  on  Miirch 
(1  Uie  sale  of  the  government  share  of 
wa^  ocjtw!  leted  by  public  auction,  which 
kl  Hs.  15,  and  gradually  ruse  to  Us.  40 
W>i>.  jVs  many  a^  15,874..'5<)0  shells 
rc&lLzing  upwarth  of  X20,000,  as  tlie 
to  government,  exclusive  uf  all  ex- 
oA'tbe  shares  allowed  to  the  divert*. 
:  of  the  guard  boats  for 
is  only  jt'oiNj. 

S62  the  reiinlta  of  the  fiRhery  were  also 
lisrv  ;  but  in  1863  tlic  banks  were 
»  be  in  a  moet  unpromising  stiite,  and 
erv  W£V%  attempted.  Out  of  seventy-two 
thnt  were  examined,  only  four  contained 


some  plan  la  adopted  for  rearing  the  young  fish 
on  banks  which  ^ball  be  constantly  accessible, 
and  free  from  fh-j  above  drawbacks,  the  fishery 
will  always  bo  liable  to  failures,  sometimes  of 
long  duration.  The  perfection  to  which  ncience 
and  intelligent  care  have  brought  the  fisheries 
of  edible  oysterv  ou  the  EnglLdi,  and  especially 
on  the  French  coa^ta,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
etjually  satisfactory  results  mi^ht  be  obtained 
from  similar  meaAurea  on  the  Tinnevclly  pearl 
banks. 

The  pearl  oyster  ( Meleiiirrina  margaritifera, 
Lam . )  has  a  byssas,  or  cable,  by  which  it  secures 
itself  to  the  roclw — one  of  the  most  imjwrtant 
points  in  If^  organization.  The  animal's  foot 
is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  and  is  2^  inches 
long,  when  distended.  On  the  lower  side  there 
is  a  gr»xive  lined  by  a  secreting  membrane, 
which  is  an  exact  mould  {or  the  formation  of 
the  byasus.  \Vhen  the  animal  desires  to  attach 
itself  to  the  rock,  its  foot  is  protruded,  and, 
after  seeking  out  a  suitable  spot  with  the  tip 
tor  some  minutes,  iaagainrctracted  intothe  shell. 
A  strong  fibre,  of  the  form  of  the  (.Toove  in  the 
Rwt,  is  thus  left,  attached  to  tho  biwc  of  the 
foot  at  one  end,  and  to  the  rock  at  the  other. 
The  process  is  again  and  again  repeated  until 
a  strong  cable  ia  formed  ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  results  of  the  careful  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Kclaart  in  Ceylon,  that  the 
power  of  the  animal  to  cast  olf  its  byssus  at 
pleasure  was  asocrcained.  It  leaves  it  behind 
to  make  another  in  a  more  convenient  place, 
like  a  ship  slipping  her  cable  and  going  to  sea. 
From  this  ability  to  .shift  its  bertli  it  Ibllows 
tliat  the  penrl  oyster  might  safely  be  taken  from 
its  native  beds,  and  made  to  coloni^ne  other  porta 
soorum,  elnven  liad  young  ^^'^'^  «^^;  ^"'^  ^Iso  that  it  would  move  of  its 
soornni,flnd  filYy-scvon  were  '  '^"^  ^^'^'^  *^^'*"  sun-oundmg  water  should  be- 
x(-»ected  failure  of  properly  grown 


W' 


-e  to  Captain  Phipfis'  experimental 

I  banks  are  about  nine  miles  from 
And  S  to  10  tatboras  from  the  snr- 
s<^ttered  over  an  area  70  miles  in 
They  arc  cxpowd  to  ocean  current*, 
'  •n-T'ihing  sand  into  tKe  interstices  of 
■•-n  destroy  the  youu|f  oysters,  over 
e  area ;  the  dead  fi^b,  when  not 
contaminate  their  neighbours  ; 
ition  Uj  tbftsr  «nt)ree.3  of  evil,  the 
elU,  a  spcrie-i  nf  M'Kiiola,  like  a  mus- 
a  swollen  face,  whu'b  oi\eo  grow 
pearl  o\-sterB,  exercise  a  pernicious 
either  hv  dying  or  spreading  death 
OTO,  or  by  accumulating  sand.  It  is 
qiiite  impossible  to  watch  these  banks 
,  and  to  enwlicate  the  evils  cauj*ed  by 
ulations  and  dead  mollascs,  owing 
depth  and  exposed  situation  in 
ftt  A  distance  from  laud.     Unless 
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come  impure  or  sandy,  or  when  there  is  an 
inrtux  offrt^h  water.  Tlie  animal  can  reform 
the  byssus  at  pleasure^  if  in  good  health  and 
condition. 

Pliny  and  Dioacorides  believed  tJiat  pearls 
were  productions  of  dew,  but  that  observant  old 
Kiizabethnn  navigator.  Sir  Richard  Hawkiiv, 
shrewdly  remarked  that  "  this  must  be  some  old 
philosopher's  conceit,  for  it  cannot  be  made  pro- 
bable how  tho  dow  should  fome  into  theoyster." 
Moslem  investiiT;ition  had  suggested  various 
causes  for  the  intrusion  of  the  nucleus  round 
which  the  pearl  is  formed-  The  free  border  of 
mantle  lining  each  valve  of  the  shell  dips 
downwards  to  meet  a  similar  edge  on  the 
opposite  side,  thus  forming  a  double-fringed 
veil.  The  tentacles  of  this  fringe  consist  of 
loTig  and  short  flat  filaments,  which  are 
exceedingly  sensitive,  so  that  even  the  approach 
of  a  foreign  snbsmnce  makes  them  draw  for- 
wards and  shut  out  the  intnidej.  They  doubt- 
less prevent  the  pearU  from  dropping  out  o 
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»r  shoM.  and  pr<yer%*o  ttie  tUU  m«n 


In  place*  where  the  Li 


cartitvoioua  cnr.iturcs  wliuli   infest  ifA  |il:ice  ol'    hyllie tide,  this  Udont 

:iho*io ;  and  if  it  be  true  tliat  inirticlcs  of  su-iud    live  lUh  and  ciilch  being  carehiily 

fonii  llie  nuclei  nl"  pcurls,  thev  nuwt   run  the  :  wliile  dead  fi^h,  soft  mud,  nndmuswl* 


paunUet.  of  the-ic  ovor-watehfu!  soulincds  bofure 
ibey  ran  intrude  themfwlvft*  antong«l  the  intiT- 
stiecs  ot'  the  mantle.  The  food  nf  pearl  oysteni 
conaiats  ot'  ioruniinirera,  mliuile  ulg;i*,  and 
diutoms ;  and   Dr.   Kohuirt   hufi  nnir^entcd  that 


ciJ.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  timtwoMaa 
tein  niij^ht  be  n^idpied  in  reariog  ]icArt« 
and  Dr.  Kcla;irt  rcfmrtofi  tho;**li«r  tff^W 
why  pearl  oysifrs  abntiU  no*  li 
artiliciai  hnds,  like  lUc  ediWf 


the  siliucous  internal  lakelctons  of  tlu',<c  uiiortw-    a  lur^o  revenue?*'     He  Xma 


copic  diatoms  mny  jwi^^sibly  pcrmcaLc  the  coats 
of  the  mantle  and  hccouie  nuclei  of  pcarU. 

Lastly,  the  ova  whieli  escape  through  the 
distended  coat  of  an  ovcrgT'^wn  omrium  may, 
pcrliap?,  become  embedded  in  the  intersiicewof 
the  mantle,  and  become  the  nuclei  of  pearls, 
especially  jw  pearls  are  uaunll^  found  embedde<l 
in  the  mantle  near  the  hin;.'c,  whrrc  the  ova- 
rium is  most  liable  to  rupture.  Large  penrU 
often  work  ihcir  wny  out  of  the  mantle,  and 
lie  loose  between  it  and  the  shell.  <»r  becorue 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  latior.  'I'hey 
have  even  been  fovmd  outside  the  «hell  alto- 
gether entangled  amongst  the  stramlf^  of  the 
byaaua.  Tlie  causes  leiuiing  to  the  Ibriua- 
Uon  of  pearls,  are  as  yet  imperfectly  umler- 
Btood.  The  cbirf  eitcrual  ditlerence  belwoen 
the  pearl  and  edihlo  oyster  \i*,  that  thy  former 
secures  itflclf  to  rnck«  und  '^timcs  by  means 
of  a  bytsus,  while  the  latter  mc rely  lies  flat  on 


experiments  in  Ceylon,   that  tl 
arc   more   tcnafimw  of   litb 
bivulve  with  which  he  ie  8ct|tmii 
they  can  live  in  hrackidb   »* 
so  Ftlmltuw  that  they  mvisc 
or  three   honn  daily   (o  di 
attuospherir  inllnetice*.     Caj» 
superintendent  of  thu  TinneTclljr 
iTiiaie    t4)    the    same  ctictclusious : 
viiiced   thai  artiflciai  uurserie*  for 
oysters  arc  the  only  nieiui^  ^»-    «< 
rativo    tUhehus    coii  be    i*ri 
llie  lulluwin^  plan,  wUicU  h.i.-<  <'^^ 

'Hie  harf»our  tif  TMti«»nn  t«  fu 
lonj:  isliuuls,  and  hetw 
land  there  U  H  bank  ;t! 
n  quarter  of  a  udl)*  bri>ad.  »itij  ad< 
tbrco  to  seven  feut.  entirtlv    free 
surf,   eurruiit*,   and    itiHii3:i» 
Captain  t'hipps  prti^H.K<^  iluii 


the  gronnd  on  its  convex   «ide  ;  but  there  is  no    be   wuHod  l»und   willi    touMr 


reason  why  the  pearl  oyster  should  not  thrive 
on  nrttfieinl  banks  as  well  aa  the  edible  oyster. 
In  the  Colne  oyster  fishery,  the  br(K>d  (oysters 
two  year*  old)  are  dredged  up  out  at  sea,  and 
pUeed  on  '*  layings'*  within  the  river  Colne. 
Theme  **  layings"  are  about  lOO  or  150  yards 
by  8*),  accordini^  to  the  breadth  of  the  channel, 
most  of  them  dry  at  low  water,  and  they  are 
paved  with  stones,  old  shelU,  and  any  other 
iinnl  substances,  to  a  depih  of  a  few  inches,  so 
as  to  form  a  bed  for  the  oysterH,  which  woidd 
be  cliokcd  in  soft  mnd.  This  material  is  called 
culch.  In  France,  AL  Ctete  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  placing  fascines  on  the  layings,  instead 
gf  culch,  as  resting  plnces  tor  the  uysters;  but 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  ground  render 
any  urtiHcinl  metho^J  of  thi^  kind  unnecessary 
in  the  Coloe.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
culch  should  bo  kept  perfectly  clean  and  clear 
of  mud,  and  above  all,  that  every  mussel-shell 
should  be  we<i*ded  oui.  The  mussels  have  a 
remarkable  tcndenry  to  collect  mud  round 
them  in  heap*,  probablv  owing  to  their  elongat- 
ed shape,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
(he  layings,  tliere  is  dangt-r  of  the  oysteH  be- 
in)<  choked  witii  mud.  I'be  oysters  remain  on 
the  layings  Tor  two  years,  when  they  are  fit  for 
eabiig.  and  during  this  time  there  are  constant 
linations,  in  order  that  all  dead  fish  may 
tytd,  and  tbo  culch  kept  clear  of  mud. 
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formed  into  a  bajfin,  tht;  ed^es  tmi 
above  hi;;h  watermark.     Over  tKc 
shallow  btisiii  thus  caoto»e<].  live 
regttiurly  spread,  so  ba  in  a  fimr  j( 
Holid  imus,  serving  the  purpuic, 
the  ba.Hin  wdl  be  di%'idc«i   mto 
for  the  old  oysters,  and  tin 
young  ones  tluit  may  be 
AHqt  tlic  division  of  the 
breeding  has  been  «tocked,  it 
watched,   and    when   the  sim^ 
place  and  the  young  oysters 
they  will  be  removal  from  th« 
rocks  to  which  they  aro  atlarl 
in  one  of  the  sepamte   partjit  of  tite 
the  saniQ  plan  will  be  fidlowtxl  c^cbi 
year.     On  reaching  a  surticieni  ajro. 
again  be  removetl  to  one  ot   *'i'-  — H  M 
the  open  sea.     The  la«t  0[ 
because  it   woijld  be  im[ac*nii.u 
artificial   space    which    woiild 
grown  oysters  as  are  i 
tive  Hsbery,  and  beca  i 
quality  of  tlie  pearl  li- 
ciearne-ss  of  the  sea  in  \^ 
A  single  oyster,  five  *.m 
tains  no  less  than  12,u 
fishery  of  ISOl  the  total  number 
amounted  to  ld,S74.^00,  xi  that 
of  youDg  ones  amiually  obtainod 
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*  '  .  MiHicieiU  to  sKh*; 

Cure  willot*  cuur.-*c  bo 

s  arc  rti'loctinl   tor 

i\c\\  cnm|iri8o  tlirm 

HiiiTDuiKling  *i\mi»     Uy 

-  It  w  I'rorii  ilnjsc  ctf  liie 

Krvnch   e<iiltlo    wystfi-   H*ln'iioj*, 

,     :.t:i;;e^  will  be  Hecurod,  an*l  nil  Uic 

»i»  wU'urli  (In*  i)«arl  0}tftcr?i  are  n»<w  cx- 

Jl   Im-    ;i%t'i'l*«l.     Tiio  ynuii^f  griivvinj; 

,    .-vij'.'  .Ill  'ii.  ii-  carflallv    vvaicliotl  l;u- 

uUc*irui.  wili  bc5eoUre'i  Iroiii  Uiecliuk- 

\n    of  ihv'it  naiiiml   bankti,  m)  well   us 

ir  j&llc'i^t'd  c'tit^uiv,  tlic  po<jruin«  tlio  etiVi'ti 

n  arc  pr)b:ibly  the  -iuiue  as  those  cuusc'O 

•is  on  tlio  ediblu  oyster  layiii^t'*  in 

It   in  Uurtng   thu    periud   ol'  llii^ir 

it  llie  pt^arl  oy^leis  uru  *>  exinwrd  (" 

er*,  nni!  -rrry   Irc'iiifntly  buuk^  liuve 

it    '  i^'l  with  yoiiii^  oysliT*, 

fii  1  kicnitive  iUlterv«  ai  a 

V    cv:vrauiati(ju,    which,     wlini     the 

I.    i1.!,i  TV  arrives,  ure  bare  all  tlicir 

■live)  ami  been  wa:»htHl  away. 

—  i  vv.i   ilurinjj  the  pcrioJ  ul'  t'ronih 

lificial  ntir.^rry,  uutL  utily  jihu^efl  (tut 

have  rcwUie*!  mattiriiy,  iho  oysters 

iRirin  their  pearl  in  sccnriiy  until  ihc 

the  fishrn-  arrives,  ami  well  rtt«Kke«l 

f*    iiiav  be   rfc^cliimed   upon   Ht   ciK'h 

:  that,  by  :ul<<priitg  these 

Lilt),  ami  iini'i'oviuj;  U|N>n 

^■■M^eticv  ;uiil    A-ntt'lil'iil  iiiv«sligutiuii 

^HKear  to  y>ar,  n  regular  anU  miliiil- 

"of  ivvomif*  will  be  seciireil  to  the 

Uie    Tiimovvlly   p*ntrl    hauU    will, 

ig   *l(innaut  li-r  thirty  yi'ars,   rcj^iiin 

luorial  renown  which  wiw  conco^lwl  to 

o  iu  ihe  liiiyu  ut*  J'tolcmy,  of  Marco 

of  flmuiltitij.     Thoy  liTiu  the  moat 

kbery  in  the  world*  utui,  now    thiit 

td  carelul  supervision  have  Uen  sui>- 

y  ttjU  no  longer  be  the  least  rcnmoc- 

are    amaiin:?!/    fmittul,    oue    of 

iiti<l    to    cnntiiin     i,:^*ti>,(MM)    eg)?*  ; 

jiingic   oyster   might    yicl4    rnoiigh 

,000  burrelft.     Tl»e  eti}iA  fire  expelled 

r>t'  «f)awn,  a  wliito  tluiil  resembling 

grease,  in  which  the  niiscroscope  rc- 

iQiemble  minute  oyi^terd.     Thin  sub- 

callnd  *'8|mt8*'  by  the  tUliernicn^  and 

in  which  they  .Hwiui  donbtJes'*  serves 

thrm  to  variolic  submarine  botlies,  or 

luaU  ol*  tlieir  own  4])ecies.     In  this 


iiey  iinve  nrrived  at  some  mze,  that  is  iu  tJic" 
course  of  two  or  three  years. 

Pearl  oy^sicra  aw  I'-tntul  ia  ;:reat  number  about 
CapcCWiorin,  the  Ishvud  ol  Ceylon,  in  din*i?rent 
parts  of  AtucriLNi,  in  the  Islunda  ut'  thi>  Arrliipe- 
la^(»,  on  the  Australian  const  and  llie  Persian 
(iuir.  The  iusi.iecittlie  oysters  that  produce  the 
pearls  ln'are  a  Ci-rtiiin  rwemblance  Ui  the  gems 
thoiuAelvea;  and  hcnue  it  would  appear  that 
pivirls  nre  ouiy  the  nusappropriiition.H  oi*  the 
n»ancr  whicli  is  secreted  by  the  auininl  to  furm 
tlio  «hell.  W'Ueji  a  pearl  ia  cut  tlirough,  it 
appears  to  eoiMist  of  several  coatings  ot'  thi» 
matter  laid  one  nfjoa  wiothcr,  as  if  torrn&l  by 
Buccesaive  dep»bitious.  If.  iJu'reforc,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  cfhelLi  are  Ci»m{M>sei],  white 
ttoatinjj  in  the  btxiy  of  the  molliwe,  nieel«  with 
a  particle  of  this  kiml,  which  has  accidentally 
been  remiiveil  fDPin  iJjc  pniiM:T  passages,  and 
become  stationary,  it  may  l)e  imi4:ine<l  that  it 
uiUadliere  to  this  partule.  formuiuyer  about  it, 
aud,continuin{^  llie  operation,  one  of  those  whitt; 
pellucid  balls  we  call  (warls  will  bo  the  result. 

Uf  the  Hnosl  [learls,  imu  of  the  weight  of  one 
carat,  or  lour  gruiiw.  ia  worth  eight 'shillings  ; 
but  should  a  peart  weigh  four  carats,  lis  value  ia 
eatinjated  at  X(i,  4n.  Some  of  thi^e  gema  an  , 
however,  of  exiraonliuary  worth,  A  pcuil 
br^jwght,  iu  1574,  to  Philip  U,  tliou^h  no  bigmr 
than  a  pij^eon's  eg>j,  was  valut-d  at  X I4.UUU.  Ju- 
lius Ca'^r  presented  ServiliH,  the  uiulherof  Uri;- 
tus,  witli  one  thiit  cost  ;£  1^457  ;  the  pearl  car- 
rings  of  Cleopatra  were  estimated  at  X'lt»l,4ot<; 
C'lttiidius  possessoi)  one  of  nearly  ei^iud  worlJi ; 
a)id  a  celebrated  character  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius Wore  two  pearls  of  such  inunense  valuo 
Utat  the  hihtorjan  dcjw-'ribes  her  us  carrying  iu 
her  «irs  the  worth  of  u  lar;i;e  estate. 

At  the  pearl  tishery  of  Tuticoriu  in  favour- 
able years,  the  pearl  musseU  sell  at  Rs.  25  to 
lOU  per  UOUU,  and  the  revenue  rises  up  to  1^ 
hic  of  riipeett  iu  the  season. 

Pearl   oysters   alhiund  in   elcren  or  twelve 

fathoms    of    water     all    alung    llie    coast    nf 
Sintl.     There   was    a    fishing    in   the  liarhotir 
oi  Kurrachee,   ■uhieh    ha<l    been  of  some  ini- 
|)onn.ncc   in   the   days   of    the   miti\e   niters, 
but   was   graUunlly    declining.     In     the    «Ii- 
wa<or  inlets    alon|<    the    entire    aca    cna«t   of 
Sind.    a   thin    shelled    variety  of  the   oyster 
exists,  producing  seed  pearl.     It  is  moHi  fre- 
quently found  on  mud   banks  left  dry  at  low 
tide*.     The  pearl  is  of  little  value  when  com- 
jiared   with  that   prtxluced  by  the  Ceylon   and 
Persian  Gulf  fisheries,  the  price  of  the  latter 
pnuwl  innumerable  banks  of  oysters,    ranging  from  Ks.  1,UW  to  i^.  l.ofiO,  wliilst  the 
t  up  by  colieutin}^'  the  8i»ivwn  at  '  former  s«?ldoui   realizes  more  than  Its.  lio,  u 
IFereiit  pbces  ai-mj^  the  cotisis  of  ,  tola.     From   the  supposition   that  it   posscases 
[and    Fnvnce,  and  •leiMjsiling  it  in  the  '  invigoratiug  powers,  it  ia  used  here  chiclly  as  u 
anJ(»haIlQW  waters ;<elected  for  "oyster    medicine.     The  larger  grains  are  occwionallv 
wUivh  ore  usually  kept  untouched  till  I  made  use  of  an  {jcrsunai  ornamcntfl ;  the  amallcr 
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f>nw  to  intermix  with   the  valuable    BaJirem  |  one  month,  the  sum  of  lis.  'J,*Si 
pearU,  in  wliicli  manner  they  are  kept  in  bnga  I  cxoUisive  of  expenses.    'Hif'  ^^ 
bv  tlie  Btiinbay  niercliants,  as  a  means  of  pre-  I  declined  to  continue  " 
8eT%'ing  their  lustre.     Arter  the  latter  end  of   that  ibcy  coiiM  find   i 


the  year  1K36,  the  ameers  of  Sind  first  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  dei^oription  of 
pearl  oyster  on  their  coaat,  by  a  money  tender 
having  been  made  lor  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
fiabing  them.  The  banks,  called  Kenjur,  at 
the  entrance  to  Gharra  (reek,  were  conftet|nent- 
Jy  lei  out  ftir  one  year  fur  Kashanee  Rs.  G50. 
The  farmer  must  have  profited  well,  a^  in  the 
year  ibllowing  they  were  let  tl>r  Rs.  1,300 
annually  for  a  con«iccuiive  period  of  two  years. 
Subsequently  tn  operations  being  commenced,  a 
higher  offer  waa  received  by  the  aineers  wlio, 
with  that  wantot'fuitii  wliichcharacterized  them 
when  a  prospect  of  gain  presented  itaelf,  gave 
ordersfortheimmediateejectmentof  theoriginal 
holder  of  the  farm.  Similar  circumstances  oper- 
ating against  llie  second  occupant,  he  alfto  wan 
ejected;  and  this  procf**  continued,  tmtil  the  sum 
tendered  amounted  to  Ita.  19,0U0  per  annum. 
The  party  to  whom  the  farm  devolved  at  this 
large  rent"  soon  discovered  that  he  had  entirely 
over-estimated  ita  \'aluB;andby  ceaseless  in- 
tunity  got  relcafled  from  hia  contract.  The 
eera  then  ordered  the  fishery  to  be  conducted 
on  their  own  account,  until,  finding  it  unprofit- 
able, it  was  discontinued.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  IK3M,  tlie  Kurrachee  Harbour  (in  the 
creeks  adjoining  which  the  [warl  oyster  is  found) 
was  again  let  for  two  years,  for  R«.  1,100  :  six 
months  afterwards  other  speculators  oflered  Ra. 
21,000;  it  was  finally  let  for  Rs.  3.5,00ft,  the 
contractors  relieving  the  former  occupants,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  pearls  that  had  been 
collected  by  them.  These  parties,  however, 
failed,  but  were  made  to  pay  Ks.  20,000.  The 
ameers,  aa  at  Kenjur,  took  the  management  of 
the  fisliery,  which  in  three  months  it  is  said, 
realized  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
rtipees, —  a  doubtful  circumstance,  as  ni^er  a 
short  trial  it  was  altogether  relinquished  by 
them.  When  the  country  became  a  Hritish  pos- 
•ession.  the  Kenjur  fishery  was  let  by  tlie 
Collector  of  Land  Revenue  for  Ka-shnnce  Ks. 
,500  for  one  year,  commencing  from  1st 
August  1843,  but  the  contract  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  following  year,  tlic  hi^rheni  offer  made  was 
lin,  2.400,  but  the  fishermen  objected  to  work, 
alleging  that  as  their  gains  were  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  produce  which  was  insignificant, 
they  could  not  earn  enongh  for  their  support. 
The  contractors  appealed  to  the  Government 
of  Sind.  who,  deciding  against  them,  their  con- 
tructa  ceased.  The  Harbour  Fishery  was  let 
out  at  the  same  time  forRs.  3.700  per  annum, 
but  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  it  waa  resumed,  and  fished  by 
the  Collector  on  account  of  Government.     In 
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thought  at  the  time  that  ihvy 
by  the  former  contractorn  to 
ment,  but.  since  then*  exj»*?rience 
it  WHS  not  altogether  inainvct.  In 
of  May  1H45.  the  CoUeclor,  who  va»|i 
charge  of  tliis  source  of  revenue,  ptx^m 
amined  the  situation  of  the  ba;il»,  aal 
the  entire  line  of  co:ii*t  iron\  Kiitch  ToE« 
giving  evideuce  of  the  existence  of  tkl 
It  appearing  tliat  several  S{iots  might  ll 
with  advantage,  Uxit*  and  Kirtv  dil 
engaged,  hut  after  a  tiit»nih*s 
appeared  to  he  (Ije  nnwt  prf»diir*(iTr 
expenses  incurred  exci'p<led  tbr 
pearls  produced.  In  1H40,  ilie 
sold  by  public  auction  fi>r  upw 
thousand  rupeej*,  and*  in  the  fiillowu 
Rs.  5,1^75.  Apprehensive  that  th" 
fishing  would  exhaust  tlie 
four  yours  was  allowed  tn  elai 
period  it  was  again  put  up  tn 
tion,  realizing  upwards  of  Ka.  A.tXk 
following  vear  (iHofi)  somrwhrrft 
6,000.  From  that  time  uutil  IW^ 
were  not  allowed  to  be  fished  in 
young  oysters  might  havp  tiuje 
maturity.  In  lSfi2  the  fishing  waa 
by  auction,  realizing  Rs.  o,(  lOO,  Th* 
was  Jfr.  estates  of  Kero?:ep<x>r — an 
and  energetic  Eurojwan — who  setj 
earnestly,  making  ujce  of  dre«ige» 
never  been  in  oyieration  before.  Iti 
that  the  fishing  must  have  prv»ved  rei 
Mr.  Coates  having  nubse^jueutly 
10,000  to  have  it  continued  to  him 
perittd  of  four  yean.  &>v«rument 
offer.  Mr.  Coatea  is  said  to  hare 
very  little  profit  from  the  second 
this  circumstance  is  ascribe*!  by  generals 
to  liis  having  had  some  diihont^t  serraal 
him.  From  what  we  It-ara,  the  autluc 
the  province  seem  to  have  taken  bo  ad 
&rming  the  pearl  fisheries  after  tbo 
of  Mr.  Coates'  leaae :  and  it  ha« 
that  it  is  a  common  practice 
the  fishermen  to  help  ihemselv< 
and  dispose  of  the  pearls  in  the 

Sir  A.  Bumes    repreMntt    the 
Cutch  in  the  prwent  d.i 
putting  to  sea  for  a  triti 
ing  boldly  ncross  the  n***a:!  '. :  .Vrato^l 
Sea,  and  the  coasts  of  /Cnnv^bar  in 
aea-vcssels  of  Kur  ■ 
and  the  Malabar  < 
the  mouths  of  the  liidtiA  hi 
sea-boats,    sailing   very    quickly, 
OU8,  because  the  (uhertea  there  ar* 
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•onrce  of  commorce  oa  tlie  south-  i  minute  ia  tlie  average,  but  on  one 


purl  of  the  Ponin^ula  urindia. 

it*ir    su»i«  thftt  at    the  mouths  of 

the    ti>iiheriueQ    have    sea-going 

rbich  ihcy  build  themfiolvcs,  and  that 

re    n    unpcrit'^r    description    of    Indian 

luiK'U  uwre  industriuiLs  ImbitN  than 

jcity  ol'the  natives  of  India.  Still  further 

erwiwiird,   we   see   the    Durmeae    and 

aisuust  living  in  boats,  and  the  Midaya 

de  as  pirates  in  the  Indian  sea. 

18  an  island  off  thivwuwt  of  Yomf'n, 

milea  from   the  swi  port  of  Jezan. 

•fiunnjf   population   there,  are  largely 

in    the  pearl  fishery.     When  not  at 

Lh   any  of  their  neighbours  the  time  of 

iitanC4  of  tlie  pirate  coast  ot"  Arabia, 

to  fiahinff,  diving  for   pearls.     The 

iwy  only  lasta  from  June  to  September, 

ler  periods  they  complain  that  the  cold 

tvere.     Daring  the  &ea0on  every  [)er8on 

procure  a  boat  himself,  or  obtain  a 

one,  is  thuji  employed,  and  their  vil- 

kTe  DO  otlier  occupanta  than  children, 

and  men  who  are  too  aged  to  follow 

lit.     I'he   pearl   bank   extends   from 

Bidduiph's  ijroup.    The  bottom  is  of 

and  broken  coral,  and  the  depths 

ive  to  fifteen  fethoms.    The  right  of 

le  bank  is  wjmmon,  but  altercations 

rival  tribea  are  not  imfrequeiit.   Their 

rc  of  rarious  sizea,  and  of  varied  con- 

avera^ng   from   ten    to   tifty   tons. 

one  season  it  is  computed  that  the  island 

tin  iiirniahcs,  of  all  sizes,  three  thotutand 

the  Persian  cuaat,  one  hundred  ; 

between  Bahrein  and  the  en- 

tbe  Gulf,  including  the  Pirate  coaat, 

lundred.     The  value  of  the  pearls  ob- 

ftt  these  several  ports  is  estimated  at 

of  dollars,  or  eight  hundred  Uiunsaud 

Their  boats  carry  a  crew  varying  from 

forty  men,  and  the  number  of  mariners 

Lployed  at  the   height  of  the  season  is 

above   thirty  thousand.     None  receive 

loit«  wages,  but  each  has  a  share  of  the 

upon  the  whole.     Where  polypi  abound 

iveJope  themselves  in  a  white  garment ; 

general,  with  the  exception  of  a  cloth 

their  waist,  tbey  are  peiiectly  naked. 

having  provided  themselves  with  a 

:et,  jump  overboard,  and  place  their 

a  stoue,  to  which  a  line  is  attached. 

ft  given  ftiguai  this  is  let  go,  and  they 

ith  it  to  the  bottom.     When  the  oysters 

\y  clustered,  eight  or  teu  may  be  pro- 

descent ;  the  line  is  then  jerked, 

stationed  in  the  boat  hauls  thf 

ith   as   muoh   rapidity  aa  possible. 

daring   which    they   can    remiun 

inker  has  been  much  overrated;  one 
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occasion, 
exceeded  a  minute  and  a  half.  Accidental 
not  very  Ireijuently  orrur  Ironi  sharks,  but  the 
sawfish  is  much  dreaded.  Instances  were  re- 
lated where  the  divers  had  been  completely 
cut  in  two  by  these  monsters.  One  man  of 
some  hundreds  present,  fur  a  reward  of  a  few  ■ 
dollars,  remained  une  minute  and  fitly  seconds,  ■ 
In  Ceylon  tliey  rarely  exceed  fifly  seconds. 
They  estiraate  the  unopened  oyatcrs  at  two 
dollars  a  hundred,  from  Bahrein  the  pearl  coast 
and  fishery  begius  and  extends  round  the 
east  of  the  island  and  the  promontory  of  £aitar 
down  tlie  great  southern  bar  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  frouticrs  of  Sharjah  in  Oman.  Pearl 
oysters  are  also  to  be  found  north  of  Bahrein, 
aiong  the  shores  of  Katecf  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  but  the  pnKluce  oi'  the  fishery  is  scanty, 
far  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  coast  oi'  Bahrein  and 
of  tlie  easterly  gulf.  Around  Bahrein  itself, 
the  fishery  yields  largely  and  furnishes  occupation 
to  at  least  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
about  2,000  or  2,500  being  employed  in  the 
diving  season  April  to  October.  Negroes 
mostly  arc  employed  as  divers. 

lu  the  Persian  Gulf,   the  pearl  oyster  beds 
extend   at  intervals  almost   along    the  entire 
length  of  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Gulf  from  a 
little  below    the  port  of  Koweit   to  the    nortli- 
ward,  down  to  the   neighbourhood  of  iCas-oul- 
Rhaimuh,  southward.     There  are   also   some 
beds  near   Karraok  and  at  other  points  on  the 
Persian  coast  line,  but  these  latter  are  of  com- 
paratively  little   account    as    being   far    leas 
extensive,    less    prolific    and    less    lucrative. 
The  beds  along  the  Arabian  coast   are   held 
to  be   the  property  of  the   Arabs  in  common 
for  instance,  an  .-Vrab  of  Koweit  may  dive  alouj 
the  Bahrein  or  Kass-ool-Khaimah  coast    am 
vice    versa.     But  no    person  other  than   the 
coast  Arabs  is  considered  to  have  any  right  of 
diving:  and  it  is   probable  tlmt  any  intrusion 
on  the  paj't  of  foreigners    would   create  a  ge- 
neral   ferment    along    the    coast    line.      The 
richest    banks    are    those   of   the   islands    of 
Bahrein.     They  are  found  at  all  depths  from  a 
little  high  watermark  down  to 3.  7,  12, 17  and 
18  liithoms.     It  is  probable  that  there  are  beds 
at  a  much  greater  depth  ;  for  instance,  if,  as  is 
supposed,  it  be  the   fact  that  there  arc  beds  in 
the  inlets  of  the  Mussendom  promontory,  theae 
beds  must   have  a  depth  of  22  or  25  fathoms. 
It  is  held  as  a  rule  that  the  lustre  of  the  pea.rl 
depends  on  the  depth  of  the  water,  the  greater 
the  depth,  the  finer  the  lustre.     There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  known  law  governing  tbe  more 
or  less  sphericity  of  the  pearl.  The  beat  oyater 
beds  are  said  to  be  level,  and  formed   of  the  iVnc 
whitish  sand,     overlying  the     coral,   \u    c.\ea' 
water.     A  mixture  of  mud  or  earthy  Bubetanc 
with  the  sand  ia  considered  to  be  dettuueuta,!  ' 
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if>|)rAri ;  htk]  tlie  )>eila  Uuvlii^  this  defect  arc 
linhle  to  exliaiistiou.  U  is  to  thU  cause 
thnt  the  Anibs  of  Hikhreiti  allribmeil 
the  exhalation  of  I  lie  jwarl  l*eds  on  tlje 
roast  of  Sind  ami  Ceylon  ;  while  llie  heds  wl'the 
iVrsifln  Oulf,  although  nnuually  flsikod  from  the 
earliest  historic  periixl^,  continue  prolific  n» 
ever — one  or  two  of  the  most  recent  pa.-^t  yeaw 
having  given  a  more  than  usimlly  abundant 
return.  The  notion  that  the  Amtw  feed  their 
oysrer  heds  at  particiilar  Reasons  of  the  year, 
neema  to  be  crwaeouii.  Xo  care  wimlover  is 
tifcon  of  the  beds.  The  oyster;!  swell  about 
over  the  sand  or  slightly  atbich  themselves  hy 
Iho  hinge  Ut  bita  of  seBweed  or  coral,  and  are 
digccmvd  l»y  the  divers  in  jfToup.-;  Imlow  the 
clear  water.  The  diving  period  ia  from  the 
warm  -spring  in  April  to  tlifi  end  of  the  hot 
amumor  moniha  of  Augiwt  and  Septeniber. 

As  rcgai'da  profits,   each  boat  is  jMirtnership, 
the  profits  being  divided   into  ten  shares. 


Aud  the  roftt  laid 
forpruvi&ionit. 


out 


Ovmt>ranf1  Captain....  2 

Tbf?  UivBn» 3 

The  Rop**-lioMers 2 

A  few  of  these  boat-men  may  reap  indepen- 
dently the  fruita  of  their  own  labours^,  but  the 
great  majority  are  in  tlic  hands  of  agents  '>f 
pearl  mercliant«»  whetlier  hindoo  or  other,  who 
reside  in  the  liiwns  of  the  littoral.  The^e  agents 
make  advances  of  money  to  the  divers  during 
the  non-diving  season,  and  when  the  spring 
comes  on,  the  boat/t  are  supplied  with  so  many 
days'  dates,  rice  and  other  provisions,  and  start 
away  for  the  banks,  returning  aa  proriaions  fail 
or  weallier  compels. 

Hundreds  of  boats  may  he  seen  anchored  at 
a  time  on  the  hankd.  As  a  rule  the  diving  may 
be  in  water  of  four  to  seven  fathoms  in  depth. 
Kiftcen  fathoms  diving  is  conaidercd  to  be 
extremely  prejudicial  to  longevity,  and  occa- 
{tionally  proves  fatal.  In  any  case  the  crew  is 
told  off  into  divers  and  mpe-holdenj,  the 
former  diving  while  the  latter  keep  the  Invit 
and  stand  by  to  haul  the  diver  up.  ICaeh  diver 
lias  his  comnide  for  tliis  puqjosc.  The  diver 
stripe,  closes  his  nostrils  with  pincers,  has 
a  rope  attached  to  his  girdle  and  a  stone  or 
other  weight  to  his  foot.  He  then  drops  over- 
board feet  foremost,  and  on  reaching  the  bot- 
tom collects  his  oysters  until  he  can  no  longer 
remain  when  be  pulls  at  the  string,  let*  go  the 
weight,  and  is  haiiled  on  board  by  his  comrades. 
The  stone  weight  is  attached  to  a  second  ro]v», 
by  which  it  is  afterwards  hauled.  The  oystei's 
are  collected  into  a  bag  or  other  receptacle  at- 
tache<l  to  the  diver's  chest  and  waist. 

Of  course  numerous  disputes  occur  among 
90  many  boate  jostling  together  in  a  mmpara- 
lively  small  area.  In  former  times  those  dis- 
putes were  fre(|uently  serious  and  attended 
•with  blootl^hed  ;  but  more  recently  the  several 
Arab  cbicis  of  the   littoral  have  entered  into  a 
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mnrittm«>  rniee.  I 

dii|tute*  at  sea  » 

ti^h  Rei»ideiJt  in  tin;  1  ■ 

The  .^n^lla]  nutiut 
assumed  (41  be  £4oi).tMMi  n 
Outtciru  of  the  IVihreiu  Pearl 

2\}  Iftc^  of  Ku|»ee*  or. . 
Outtnni  of  ilif  I>ivers  fhom  ^ht 

littoral   of  llie    Persian  ' 

than  Kahrcin.  20  lacs  of  U.«f' 

'i'lie  revenue  levied  by  the 
on  the  pearl   iuheriex  ertas3«ta 
one  duMar  per  annum    on    cvi 
every     divrr's   attendant    n>i 
revenue  (U  derived  by    the  B 
be    about    aO,OOi>    dollars,  thuT 
J5,(X)0   divert   and  :i.').(M>0   nifi 
amntmting  to ."»  per  cent.  upi>o  like 

The  great  bulk  of  thr  Im**,! 
the  Btunhay  market,  ' 
share  mania,  fancy  pi  :c 

]>eaj'ls.     A  largo    nninber    of 
towards  Baghdad .     Aa     a  rule 
market  prefers  the  pearl  of 
perfect  sphericity,  while  the' 
prefers  the  white  pearl.     Tl>a 
go  princti>ally  to  Baghdad  aiaou 

It  might  po'wiblv  l>e  of  us<?  if  a 
of  oysters  from  the  IVrsian  ' 
sent  to  Ceyl'in,  in  view  to  .- 
any  flefitied  locniity  in  whici 
bedded,  could  be  developed  aoi 
from  exhaustion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  O'-^i-^"^! 
Mr.  Gwyu  Jr.ffrt'yfi  said  tin 
jxiint  of  view  the  Pei'sian  <juii  u-  « 
plored. 

The   Panama   and  Hahrein 
chiefly  supply  the  market.     The 
that    dew^rated    the    Persian 
showere*!  on  them  wheri  luceni 
(according  to  a  very  ancient  ci 
have  l>een  oblamed  from  the 
the  southern  iMJundnry  of  theirs 
the    pearls    here    fotmd    wt 
prized,    accordinir   to     I'liny,    (Kf 
c.   Ho).   Tbeophrosttis  mentioni 
which    some   iilands    in   the 
produce ;  and  Mr.  Hill  in  hi* 
Greek  Lithnlogist  (p.  Wi,   Und.    11 
**  the  finest  in  the  world  nr  ■  " 
sian  Gulf.  ,  There  are  a  - 
about  Cape  Cotnorin  and  liit-  i^.n'u 
but  tbey  are  greatly    inferior  t« 
and  very  large  om^   '  •  n  (a 

liomeo,  Sumatra  and  i  :» 

hut    not  of  the  tin"   -!,  ;   .    .  ;,)i 
!*ersian.**     This  i-nu;.-:"   > 
before    dei?lared.     •*  I  -rvw 

reperiuntur  qua  et  c«*i' 
magnitudiuisdoti  aatefenuter* 
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itnr.''     nu\    Exercit,    p.    S24.   (ed. 
The  pearU  of  this  gulf  are  celebrated 
eastern  wrilent  aiiion^  tliem  Hamd- 
ini.     In  doscribin^  ihe  sea  of  Oman, 
be  ^ys.aud  from  the  island  of  Ilormuz 
d  of  Bahrein,  it  is  possible  to  procure 
meanj  of  divers  ;  hut  those  which  they 
ving  ftbout  Bahrein,  are  of  such  inagni- 
,oi  he  equxdied  elsewhere;  and  the 
J  6fthery  is  from  Kels  to  Khnrck ;  near 
,  very  good  petirla  may  be  obtained. 
ition,    U>  its    ndmitted    character    of 
bute    M'   [Miwor,    the  hindoos    l(Kiked 
c  penrl  as  3yml)oIical  of  mnidf'n  purity, 
ce  arose  the  custom    of  presenting   a 
ihe   marria;;p  of  a   high-born   hindoo 
r?,   amid  the  porfonnance  of  various 
es  jKJCuliar  to  theocoasion,  ilia  formal- 
lo  ftome  honoured  gui^st  cither  by  the 
the  bride  or  the  bridegroom. 

ina,  pcarU  were  presenred  aa  tribute, 
in    dowry     two     thousand    yeara 
le    Christian    era.      In    the    url-ja, 
ancioni  Chinese  hoot    of   words,   a 
po«ed  1000  p.Cm  pearls  arc  spoken  of 
s  ttbjects,  which  were  used  as  charms 
ets  li3  guard  the  wearer  against  fire.    In 
remote  agM  it  seems  probalde   that  the 
derived  their  pearls   from  the  fresh- 
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mussels.  According  to  some  authorities,  our 
name  ofi>earl,  which  appear*  under  very  slight 
moditlcatiouB  in  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage, is  derived  from  pirula,  a  little  pear,  or 
from  pilula,  a  pill,  while  others  give  it  a  Teu- 
tonic origin,  deriving  it  from  the  oM  German 
word  Berlin,  a  little  berry.  Tlie  term  marga^ 
rita,  which  has  lingered  in  all  the  southern 
Europ(>an  dialects  derived  from  the  I*atin,  has 
not  found  its  way  into  the  Teutonic  or  Slavonic 
tongues.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History  not 
only  describes  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
betid  wa8  supjKTfied  to  be  ]iroduccd  within  the 
shell,  but  expatiates  with  indignant  warmth 
u]K>n  the  dangers  and  diffioultiea  that  attend  ita 
capture,  and  the  pitravagance,  folly,  and 
wickedness,  to  which  a  desire  for  \ta  possession 
iias  led  men  and  women  in  all  ages.  We  learn 
from  him  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Alexan- 
dria, pearls  came  into  common  and  almost 
universal  use  in  Home.  Before  that  period  they 
must,  however,  have  been  highly  prized,  aa  we 
are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  Julius  Caesar,  before 
b6  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Gaul,  expended 
six  million  sesterces  (nearly  50,00<)/.)  in  the 
ptirchase  of  one  fair  pearl  as  a  pjtrting  gift  to 
Scr^'ilia,  the  mother  of  his  traitor  friend,  Mar- 
cuii  Brutiw.  Cicsar's  admiration  of  jKiarl  is^ 
however,  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice^ 
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otily;    for  it   is  stated,   in   the    '*•  ^.  8""»e  historians  assert,  ono  of  his    princi- 


^cord  alreuly  referred  to,  that  pearls 
j^jht  from  the  interior  of  the  western 
le  empire,    .\bout  the  commonrement 


pal  inducements  to  visit  Britain   arose  from 

a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports, 

which   had   reachctl  him   in  Gaul,  that  pearb 

rtian  era,  native  supplies  had.  how-    ^hounded  in  the  nci;>hbonring  island  of  Britain. 

fallen  short  of  the  increasing  de-  1  '*  *"^'^  ^^'■°'  ^"'^(^cd.  Uie  motave  that  influenced 

lis   precious   comm-Klity,   and   ships  I  ^'^^^^  ^"'«'"°w^-'*"^' »"^'"g  ^e^'°*"P»"at»«^^e 

It  forth  to  obLiin    the    juuch-coveted    ^  ^«  P«^^^   ^°r  *'^^'"P  '>*^«"    ^^'^^    ^^^^   °^ 


India.     As  it  wan  then,  so  the  pearl 
inuef  to  be  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
lite  of  power,  serving  even  now  as  the 
ited  badge  of  rank,  tn  distintruish  man- 
nn  smaller  men.     The  Uel>rewB  must, 
eastern   contemporaries,   have   been 
ly  acquaint^  with  pearls,  as  they  are 
in   the  Book  of  Job.     According, 
to  »ome  commentators,  the  Hebrew 
imia,  which  is  constjintly  translated 
in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  should  be 
"pearls."  The  Romans  employed  three 
to  designate  the  pearl,  viz.,  Unio,  "the 
excellence,  a  term  that  Pliny  tolls  us 
into  use   in  the   time  of  the  wai*s  of 
when   the  fashion  of  the  sioj^lc  ear 
WAB  in  the  ascendant,  bacca,    *'  the 
albnirtu  to  the  ordinary'  fijrra  of  the 
mar/;iarita,  which,  although  horrt^wed 
from   the  Greek,  seems  to  be  derived 
fiarwcrit  word    mangara,    signifying 
ive."     The  name   Unio  has  been  in- 
iato  ^donce  by  its  application  to  an 
g«niiB  of  pearl-yielding  fresh-water 
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bringing  its  savage  inhabitants  thus  early 
within  the  sphere  of  Roman  cirilixation  ;  hut, 
whatever  was  the  incentive  that  drew  the 
Romans  to  those  chores,  it  is  certain  that  they 
at  nncc  directed  their  attention  to  the  discovery 
of  the  capabilities  of  their  new  conquest  ;  nor 
were  they  long  in  ascertaining  tlmt  some  of  the 
British  rivers  yielded  peail-bearing  mussels. 
Pliny  informs  us,  however,  that  the  pcnrU  found 
in  Britannia  were  small  and  of  a  bad  colour, 
the  reason,  perhaps,  Avhy  Caesar,  instead  of 
presenting  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  fair 
Roman  matrons  whom  he  delighted  to  honour, 
merely  devoted  them  Ui  tlic  decoration  of  a 
breast-plate  or  cuirass,  which  he  caused  to  be 
suspended  in  the  toiuple  uf  Venus  Gcnotrix. 

Certain  it  is,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  I,  pearls 
formed  part  oi  the  exports  from  Scotland  ;  and  a 
ve-itige  of  this  trade  han  even  lingered  on  Ut  a 
comparatively  recent  i>erio*l  ;  for  we  are  assured 
that  pearls,  to  the  amount  of  10,000/,  were 
sent  to  London  from  the  Tay  and  Isla  between 
the  year  17*U,  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.     The   rircra    in    the    north  of    Ire- 
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laii'l,  the  Tuy  in  Sootland,  and  llin  Conway  in  wonmn"*  slnmM  have  carried  about  « 
\V:ilu:»,  have  all,  from  time  to  time.  yieUletl  :  own  little  perijon  the  accumulated  trea*- 
toloriiblv  gi»»l  poai'lfj,  althouf^h  the  priwlucc  has  '  her  house. 

always  hcen  .so  luurertain  as  to  make  it  not  Joan  Hapti^tc  Tavernier,  Baron  il'Aii 
wortii  the  coMt  of  the  labour.  the   son   of  Dutch  parents,  »ettle<l  at 

Amonj;  the  ornaments  in  vogue  ampngthe  fair  ;  was  Ix^rn  there  in  16i>5,  and  was  a 
Uanics  ofKoine,the  niosteharactoristic,  iJorliafis,  ._  Icr  from  hia  boyhood,  baring  viww 
wt-re  the  i>uarl  oar-prndanto,  known  a?*  pleut-hi  of  the  fi>nntrios  of  Kurope  between  ti 
and  orotalia.  'Vhtt  oleuchufl,  in  itsorijrinal  form,  of  Jific*'n  and  twenty-live.  The  ha 
consisted  of  one  loni^  pc:n'-.'>hapctl  pearl,  full  and  i  years  of  hi<»  Ufc  were  spent  in  making  r 
rounded  at  the  bottom  ;  after  a  time,  however,  v()yaj;e3  lo  and  from  Ama,  ami  in  Tisii 
when  pearls  became  less  luictJinmon  in  Kome,  the  j^-rcat  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Persia 
tlie  solitary  pendant  was  discarded  by  ladies  of;  anil  Thibet ;  of  which  he  ha."*  pivea 
rank  in  favour  of  the  coniiM)imd  crotalia,  and  accounts,  more  esiHicially  in  reference 
the  single  drop  canie  to  be  in  some  degree  re-  ■  courts  of  the  varituw  ravcreigns  which  1 
pardod  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  an  acknow-  ed  in  the  proset:ution  of  hU  buiiine:^. 
lodged  courtezan.  The  comimund  elonchi  con-  '  iug  to  his  own  statement,  he  made  six  j 
sistetl  of  two  or  three  i>ear-sh:iped  pearls,  link-  ■  from  Paris  tt>  Ispalian,  and  more  tlia 
€<.l  together  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  strike  ;  as  many  fron)  Is|iahan  to  Agra,  and  fitli 
against  each  other  at  every  movement  of  the '  oi  the  dt>minion*  of  the  Great  Mogv 
wearer's  head  ;  whence  they  were  called  twice  visited  the  diamond  mines  of  Ir 
crotalia,  from  crotalium,  a  brass  musical  and  never  seems  to  have  spared  time  oi 
instrument  resembling  castanets.  These  link-  when  he  wanted  to  effect  a  purchase  c 
ling  ornaments  were  sometimes  »nspeud(Hl  of  jewels.  He  found  that,  in  regard  to 
from  the  fitigers  and  sandals,  as  well  as  from  '  ticence,  the  Oriental  courts  far  exceedi 
the  ears,  and  nuist,  one  would  think,  when  thus  of  the  western  world  at  that  time,  a 
worn,  have  prwlnccil  a  noisy  clatter,  the  very  he  seems  to  have  fonned  no  very  exalteil 
reverse  of  agreeable.  It  is  evident,  however,  of  the  ta-*te  which  regulated  its  displa 
that  the  Koman  ladies  considered  the  rattling  among  other  pocidiarities,  he  was  mucl 
noise  which  they  made  whotiever  they  moved  with  the  fact  that  the  orieutab  gave 
as  something  ]>eculiarlv  distingue.      '*  A  fair ,  ference  to  pearls  having  a  yellow  tii 


pearl  at  a  woman's  ear'',  says  Pliny,  according 
to  Hollands  antiquated  version,  '*  is  as  goinl  as 
an  hiiisher  to  make  way  for  her,  for  every  one 
will  give  such  the  place.  Nay.  our  gentlewonuMi 
are  ccinc  now  to  wearc  pearl  uixm  their  feet, 
and  not  on  their  sht>o-Iatc)»  otdy,  but  also  upon 
their  startops  and  for  buskins  which  they  gar- 
nish all  over  vnt\\  them.  For  it  will  not  serve 
t)»eir  turne  to  carrie  pearle-*  about  them,  hut 
they  musttread  ujMin  j^carles.  g<H?  among  pearles, 
and  walke  as  it  were  on  a  pavement  of  pearles.*' 
The  necklace  most  apjiroved  ot'  by  the  ladies 
of  Rome  was  that  ci>nsistinir  of  three  rows,  and 
known  as  the  trilinuin.  This  ornament  coti- 
sistcd  of  one  row  of  ]>carls  fitting  somewhat 
cliwely  round  the  throat, a  second  lougvr  s.iiuj- 
or  chain  composed  of  green  or  blue  stnnts 
ahcrnatinc  with  large  pearls,  and  another  simi- 
larly formed  row  long  enotigh  to  tall  far  dowj» 
over  the  bo-«»m.  Where  the  necklace  consisted 
only  of  two  instead  of  tliree  rows,  it  was  called 
a  dilinnm,  whilst  a  necklace  of  one  string  of 
beads  was  known  as  a  monile.  When  wu 
pirinrc  to  ourM-lves  a  Human  belle  adorned 
with  a  i-n^tlv  triliiinm,  lusli\)us  crotalia  haug- 
in-'  from  her  car-*,  hands,  and  feet,  with  her 
hair  cndo^oil  in   a  pearl   net,  or  braided   with 


which  they  were  alwaj-s  ready  to  g 
highest  prices,  cou-^idering  that  the  w 
of  a  pure  pearl  was  not  sutiicientiv  been 
their  own  yellow  skins.  Tavernier  jri 
re;ulers  a  full  and  detailed  aci»u:il 
famous  *'  peacock  throne"  of  the  Graiw 
Aurengzeb,  the  barbaric  glory  of  wh 
long  since  dcparteil,  never  to   revive. 

The  most  perfect  pearl  in  re*pect  t 
colour  ami  size,  seen  by  Tavernier  du: 
sojourn  in  the  K-ist,  was  one  that  I 
bought  at  tlie  fishery  of  C'atitU,  in  Ara 
the  king  of  Persia,  for  about  liojM.iu/, 
money.  This  pearl  was  entirely  free  fi 
defect.  The  largest  pearl  then  knowa 
the  poises-'ion  of  the  Great  Mogul,  wiw 
chary  of  it  that  he  seldom  wore  it.  . 
marvellous  pearl,  seen  by  Tavernier,  b 
to  Imenhoct,  the  prince  of  Musi*at,  wh* 
a  successful  war  ag:iiust  the  Por-iffui 
contributed  largely  to  the  decline  o 
supremacy  in  the  Indian  sea*.  'Hw 
owned  by  this  prince  was  perfectly  n 
sucli  excessive  clearneiw  as  to  be  aliiicvt 
parent.  It  is  ti>  be  doubted,  however,  » 
any  pearl  celehrated  in  ancient  or  i 
linu\s  can  be  oom|iared,  in  poii»t  of  size, 


siring-sof  the  same  jtrc^-ious   beads,  and  chains    colossid  beauty  be I<inging  to  Mr.  IL^pe. 
of  pearls  link*  I  to  the  rings  on  her  lingers,  we    is  said   to  weigh   4r>i)  carats  (or  aW 
vhall  no  longer  wonder  that  •*  a  mere  bit  of  a    ounces),  measuring  two  inches  in  Ici^ 
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md-a-ltajr  inches  in  circtiturt-rcuce.  TniW  '  vinegar,  nnJ  tlnrnkt-  tlioiii  ujMind,  thuhiigllieni 

«    n  pdlc^rina,  or  paragon,  the  sight  ol  I  to  conteut  hw  paliit  wonflnjUK  well,  he  gave  to 

irmjKI   have    pleased    TavernifT  more   everie  puesi  at  his  tnhle  ont;  pcarle  a-piece  to 

nil    the    wondei-a    of   art    nnd    luiture '  drink  in  like  manner."     Dr.  Mohins,  ia  liia 

|i«     witnrsspd    during    !)i»    fHx    voyages  ,  History  of  ]>enils,  denies  the  practicahility  of  this 

i'.^»  6    to    Idpalian,    and    his  twice   six  I  much-renowned  feat  of  giuttrononiy-     The  most, 

from   Ispahan    to   ihe    extreniesl  I  tJiat  tlie  queen  of  Kg)*pt  coiild  have  done,  he 

;iry  '»!'  the  Eaj»torn  world.  Yet,  snperlativc  ,  says,  was  to  have  nwalloTved  n  pill  wortli  Siouie 

tiic   Hfipe    pearl    for    size,    the    palm  '  XSO^OUO,  as  no  anjount  of  vinegaa- conM  ha\c 

"       e  in    respect  to  beauty  of  Ibrin  ,  di.«olveH  the  pearl  within  any  period  of  lime  to 

y  of  hmtre   i*  due,  nccoiding  to  '  which  the  most  elaborate  and  prolor);ied  supper 


W:ddhciiu  a  (rreat  authority  on 
to   a  small   f»carl.  wei^dunj;  only 


could   pogaibly  he  extended  ;  lor.  fvon   if  the 

delicate  outor  layei-!<  had  heen  dlviolvej,  Ll»o 

'  4;akf.»i4,   Phil  paragon  Avliich  formed  part  i  organic  portions  of  the  pearl  would  still  have 

I  prirele**  treasures  of  tlieZtwma  Museum  !  remained  undeatroyed.     Determined  to  prove 

Wcow,  when  Fischer  saw  it  in   1S18,  waa  j  ihe    iiiKe  pretenotia  on    which   Cleopatm  luu 

tlv  r-'uud  in  form,  and  bo  lustrous  that,    claimed  the  wonder  of  succeeding  guntrutiona 

•  rolled  alou);  a  piece   of  tine   cam-    for  her  unpiralielini  extravagance  t)jc  Oerman 

"d  like  A  ball  of  silver.  The  owners    doctor,  as  if  it  were  hi»  mission  to  destroy  a 

very  liarmless  hiKtnriciil  myth,  instituted  a 
scries  of  exjierimeuta  uu  the  iK)tuti>.ia  in  various 
ncidiof  amnll  seed  pearlN.  It  is  itee<lless  In 
jwy  that  these  investipaiiona  were  prosecuted 
with  that  pertinacity  that  only  German  ex- 
perimentalist can  employ  and  the  rciult  tho- 
roughly satisdcd  him  that  Cleopatra's  supposed 
feat  wa*  an  impoaaibility.  We  are  not  sure, 
however,  that  Dr.  Mobiua  will  earn  any  great 
amount  of  ^aiitnde  for  his  pains. — A'irw/  ; 
WiUiam$^  MMU  Kiwfilom,  p.  *J72  t  HonbU 
Mr.  Mort'i9ons  Campfmliimn  /)iHi*viptifin ; 
Jourmtl  of  the  hid-ian  Afcfiipehii/o,  Vol.  iv,  p. 
490;  l^musio,  yoLi^;  Cmwfurtfs  DictioHanf, 
p.  r<i<):  Ung,  Ci/f.  ',  T.  I'Mmmuuft;  Oh  thtt 
natural  anrf  artificial  proiludion.  of  prarU  in 
China^  l/if  I'\  Ifatfu/,^  11.  //.  J/.  Conhil  at  A'wi*;- 
po,  X'^th  Offtmhfi'  IS53;  fj)*o$  Saran^ak^  p. 
89  ;  KfppeVs  Ind,  Arth,,  Vol  i.  p.  5U  :  M'al- 
1^  Umt  had  descended  to  her  from  her  ,  ^'>"'*  *^''"''«  P-  ^^  :  IH^toty  f,f  Jnjvin,  Vol.  10. 
^^^d,  droppin;;  the  pendant  iiito  a  cup  i'P-  HO-M  ;  .Im/rtwi  f->pf'ntin,t>  Toniliusoni 
HKwallowing  the  coatly  draught.  Not  |  'Journal  of  the  Jiatfal  Aflutir  Sncifftf  nf  CWnt 
■with  this  marvellous  display  of  exlravH- I  •O'*^'^*"  ""'^  IrfUiael,  To/,  xvi,  Pari  !!,;». 
■«hr  wn«  about  to  take  the  fellow  of  thia  ,  2^0  ;  RfColUrJions  of  Ceiflon,  itg  ForfM»  nmlita 
rwa.  bead  from  heroOier  ear  and  immolate  |  ^^'^^  Fiih<rie9.  8.  ir. ;  Frn^rrs  Manazine  for 
MUo  ..  "> '.^r^  when  Luciu'i  Plaucun,  who  I  ■^'''■'  J*^*^*^  i  FanUrner  ;  Tennent's  *Skftchfi  of 
red  umpin?  in  this  lovers  con-  \  ''*/  -Va(»m7?  //i.t^ir*/  of  Cr^fUm,  p,  .'375  ;  Corn- 
from  her  hand,  prevented  the  j  ^"'^  .l%«;mc,  Auffust  18«(l;  t^indinn;  i/oc- 
by  proclaiming  aloud  chat  the  i  >'"'^^"'«  -Va*?.  of  July  1801.  pp,  231-f^7:  Taver- 

nirrn  TravfU^  Ch.  xvii,  pp.  14o.  1.50  ;  Ffm^antU 
J/imliiftan,  pp.  4,  n.  j  Pnljrn^  ;  Lt.-Col.  L&wit 
Pelhf,  lUr  Sfajfglijt  PJiiitol  UtAuUnt,  Ptrtian 
Otttf  to  C.  Oouuf,  AJr^,,  Sectf,  to  Govt.  Btnnbay  : 
Plimj  Nat,  Lih,  ix,  c.  3,5 :  Cnpts,  P/n'ppn  and 
Jii'^harflaont  Rfpnrtt  to  Maifrta  Government, 
on  tht  Pearl  Bniii'M  of  Ttttiraria  and  TinnevtUy. 

PEARLASn. 

Kien-sba,  Cmx. 
The  term  is  applied  to  calcined  potash.     It 


irr,  who  had  then  no  expectation 
with  a  purchaser  capable  of  paying 

ynct,  at  which  it  was  valued,  kept  it  en- 
dd-mounted  echinus  shell,  through 
I  crystal   cover  the   Ziwima  pearl 

b  XoTlii  with  almost  diamond-like  lustre. 

i^{M<ra*4 ;»Atr/. — The  ttorld-rcnowned  tale 

bopetnk*!  pearl  bears  testimony  tf>  the  lux- 

ind  iir.^.liL'Aliiy  that  tharacterined  the  last 

-      Tlie  story  runs  that,  at  a 

0  at  Alexandria,  Antony  stak- 

■  r  that  his  fair  hosteAd  would 

•s.t'it:  to  expend  ten  million  sester- 

XSO,000,  of  our  money — oo  one 

riiuanicnt.     The  fair  queen  ancpted  the 

Icn^,  asid  at  once  proved  her  rcckle*«  pro- 

■  1  her  determlnaijon  to  eclipse  ihe 

uditure  of  her  vitlor  by  removing 

latf   i:ar  one   of  the   two   incomparable 

Uukt  had   descended   to  her   from    her 


4 


-in   with   the  lovely   queen   of 

Antony  had  been  fairly  van- 

tfi;t4.     iiic  rescued  pearl   w.is   aftc-rwards 

rtJttl,  and  tJie  severed  halves  emjiloyed  to 

^ihe  cafji  of  the  Vcnu«  of  the  Pantheon. 

ilttrn  ff^iti  PliTsv  that  the  palm  of  extra va- 

'  is  not  due  to  Cleoj)atra, 

imilar  feat  had  been  pcr- 

ttodius,  the  son  of  the  trajjic  actor 

tniing  to  old  Philemon  Holland's 


Historia  Nftturalis,  •'  Clodnis  up^n  |  has  a  spongy  textiu-e,  and  a  whitish  pearly  lus- 
_  «11,  but  only  in  a  bravcrie,  and  to  Ire.  Pearlaah  can  be  prepared  from  nitre  and 
what  taite  pearls  had,  lUortiBed  them  in  I  charcoal. 
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PEARI^BARLEY. 

ri'mi,  Chim. 

Iluskcd  barley. 

PEAKL.  FALSE,  are  made  of  fish  bones. 
False  pearU  are  sent  from  China  to  India  for 
ornanienU,  ns  well  n<)  employed  l)y  the  Chinese. 

PEAKL  FISHERY,  see  Jezau,  Pearls. 

PEAKL,  MUTHEKOF. 
Sudf,  UiKD.  I  Oohur  parrur.  Puns. 

Mother-of-pearl  used  to  be  sold  by  the 
Lubbi  Stone  Merchants,  cut  into  beads  and 
other  ornumcuta  whicli  first  tliey  called  Surat 
Munnie,  owinf^  to  their  being  brought  from 
Surat.  The  beautiful  lining  of  shelU,  known 
as  mollier-of-ptaj-l.  is  manuiactured  into  arti- 
cles of  great  beauty.  The  sea  ear  or  Oreil- 
le de  Mer,  is  a  shell-fiah  abundantly  found  in 
Jersey  island,  and  lucd  in  a  variety  of  ways  for 
food,  while  the  shell  is  preserved,  and  exported 
to  Englan<l,  where  ita  pearly  irideacence  caused 
it  to  be  valued  in  ornamental  papier  snache 
works,  raae^  and  table-tope. 

PEARL  OYSTER,  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
Meleagrina  margaritifera,  which  is  not  how- 
ever an  oyster  prt^per  but  a  genus  of  the  Avi- 
culidaa  or  winjjj-ahell  family  of  molluscs.  The 
pearl-oyatera  arc  less  oblique  than  the  other 
•viculaa  and  their  valves  are  flatter  and  nearly 
equal.  They  are  found  in  about  12  fathoms 
water  at  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Swan  river,  Panama.  There  are  three  princi- 
pal kinds  worth  from  £2  to  £4  per  cent. 
I,  the  Hilver-lippcd,  from  the  Society  Islands,  of 
which  about  ^tons  are  anaually  imported  into 
Liverpool.  2,  tlie  hlatle-lippcd.  from  Manilla, 
of  which  30  tons  were  imported  in  1851.  3,  a 
smaller  sort  from  Panruna,  200  tons  are  an- 
nually imported.  In  1851,  a  single  vessel 
brought  340  tons.  These  molluscs  flifiTord  the 
oriental  pearl  and  their  shells  the  mother-of- 
pearl  of  commerce.  Mr.  Hopc*5  pearl  said  to 
be  the  largest  known,  meaijures  2  inches  long, 
4  round,  and  weighs  1,800  grains.  Sections  of 
pearls  show  very  fine  concentric  laminai 
Burroundin;;  a  grain  of  sand  or  other 
extraneous  marter.  Tlio  nacreous  lustre  has 
been  attributed  to  the  diffraction  of  light  from  i 
the  outcropping  edges  of  the  lajuinre.  but  Dr. 
Carpenter  sa3rs  it  may  result  from  the  minute  i 
pUcadoD  of  a  single  lamina. — Woodivard, 

PEARL  RIVER  or  Chu-kiang,  a  river  near 
Macao.  The  pearl  river  affords  two  or  tiiree 
kinds  of  fresh-water  shcU-fish,  of  the  gentis  My- 
tilus,  which  are  obtained  by  dredging.  See 
Chu-kiang. 

P£.\HL  SAGO,  granulated  sago  me&l.    See 

PEAT,  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  decayed 
fibres  of  mcasea,  and  is  used  as  fuel.  Dr. 
Falconer  obtained  very  modem  peat,  out  of  the 
Louks  of  the  Hooghly,  a  few  feet  below  the 
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surface  o(  tlie  soil,  in  which  were 
Eurj'alc  feroi :  tliis  plant  ij*  not 
to  be  Jbund  nearer  than  D»4:cm 
North  Enat,  see  p.  255),  and  xodica 
different  state  of  the  sur^e  at 
the  date  of  its  deponitiou  than 
exi-iU*  now,  and  ahsti  shows  that 
ary  was  then  much  fr(«her.  Th 
Falconer  also  fbimd  to  contain 
and  tish,  «eeds  of  Cucumis  maderai 
another  Cucurbitaceous  plant,  le&vea 
rum  sara  and  Ficus  cordifolia. 
gliiAtening  substance  were  scattered 
mass,  apparently  incipient  carbonia 
peat.  Peat  was  di^'overed  on  the  N 
It  is  geuonLlly  distributed  ovw 
range  of  the  hill  tract,  and  ia  ao;  ~ 
it  is  sold  at  the  bog-4ide  at  Is.  per 
1,000  Ihs..  and  at  about  2tf.  6cf.  a 
principal  settlement.  Ootacaiuuad. 
large  quaoiity  and  may  be  pord 
reasonable  rate ;  and  it  a  propord 
was  used  in  houses  with  the  wjod, 
diture  of  the  latter  would  be  mu( 
and  the  total  coc^t  to  the  coosu 
derably  reduced.  Turf  fuel  is  fi 
in  several  places  close  to  the 
is  to  be  hatl  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  3 
cartload.  It  bums  well  and  makea 
fire,  especially  when  mixed  with  w 
or  turf  fuel;  is  now  used  on  the 
hills  more  than  furmerly.  The 
ducing  it,  are  different  from  thoae 
Good  peat  hns  been  found  in  the 
layas  at  the  Sach  pass.  rcsemW 
its  charaou^r,  and  in  the  gem 
plants. — FaiiUrneri  Booker's  //fnt, 
ii,  p.  341  ;  The  Universal 
CUffhbrns  Forests  ant/  <tartirn$  \ 
p.  162 ;   CU*//u)rn,  Puvjah 

PEAUX,  Fr.  Hides  ;  skina*^ 
PEAUX  D'AGNEAUX,  Fb. 
PEBULES,  thoquartiotte  roineralt 
are  aold  in  Europe  aud  AmerMa, 
Irish,  Chamonnis.  Xiai^ara,  and  Isle 
Pebbles  according  to  the  IocaUi 
brought. 

PKCII,  Hind.  A  wire  screw  oaed 
PECR,  Ger^  It.     Pitch. 
PECH,  a  river  ueir  Sindwara  ia 
PECHA,   Hi5i>.     A  scarf  worn 
women. 

PECILUC,  ItaD.  A  red  for  gnfi 
P1->CUE-LE,  a  province  of  Chii 
cipal  length  of  which  extends  frfl 
40^0  north  latitude,  is  bounded  I 
Tartnry  on  the  north,  by  Ho-nao  on 
west,  by  the  Imperial  sea  ami  Shani 
east,  and  by  Shau-«e  on  the  wcl 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  ts  situa 
proviDce,  together  with  &iae  ochM 

4^4 


iy  ol  the  iseconU  ciaAS 
eighty  ctf  the  third  class.     In 
Pe-che-Je,  tiie  tide,  being  retarded 

rises   only   alwut    ten    feet,   but 

jwirt    of    the     land    being   only 
feet  above  high-water  mark,  aud 
but  few  muuntaias,  tlie  rivers  are 
r  a  ootisiderable  distance*  notBrith- 
sir  comparatively  small  size,  and  in 
AsOD  they  frequently  overflow  the  \ 
he  river  Pei-ho  experieuces  a  tidal  I 
idred  miles  inland  from  the  bay ;  it 
h  a  completely  level  countrj',  the  | 
h  is  composed  of  Light  sand  and 
articles,  blended  to|_'ethor  with  por- 

and  vegetable  mould,  without  a 
stone,  pebble,  nr  gravel  of  any  kind. 

anri  th<  C/i»W*Y,  Vol,  i,  ;;.  410. 
A^',  lii5b.    A  hooka  with  a  long 
l^iupe.  ] 

,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 
SS,  Lat.    Combs. 
r.    Cattle. 
A,  Thl.    Ambroftinia  unilocularifif 

ID  Goma)'am,  Tel.     Cow-duug  aud 

oow-dung  cakes. 

K)SR£.  Tkl.    Cucumis  momordica. 
DUIXHIRRAM.  Tel.     of   Goda- 

tia  t^  Circars.     Acacia  speciosa,  a 
nber  tree. 
:Al^MJi8URA,TEL.    Casearia,8pe- 

,  or  Fedayi,  or  Bedali.     Grifiithia 
'.  and  A, 

ACE-Ti,  Lindl.     The  oil  seed  tribe 
comprising   2   gen.  3   spec,  ▼iz.    1 
2  Seaumum. 
[UM  MUREX,  Linn^  Roxb.,  Bh. 

C«eiunuD  mantimu.«>,  Hurmann. 

Ain-rnTinci,  Mixelal. 

Ght<jii-sudu-ajoo3traySAics. 
It  ncroDchi,  Si:fuu. 

Eet-nerinfji,  „ 

K&kuniuJu,  Tajt. 

Ani-neriugi,  ,, 

Ycnugu-pollcru,  Tai. 

lent  pretty  large  plant,  with  small 
en  which  appear  lu  tlie  rains,  the 
wheu  agitated  in  water  render  it 
I :  this  is  prescribed  by  the  natives 
the  Roeds  arc  .supposed  to  possess 
Des.  This  succulent,  ramous,  annual, 
ferally  over  the  country,  but  chietly 
Omondel  coast,  in  a  moist  Bandy  soil ; 
the  rainy  and  culd  seasons.  The 
4  tluA  plaiat,  when  agitated  in  water, 
ZQUcilaginous,  in  which  state  it  is 
by  the  natives,  in  cases  of  dysuria 
a.  The  seeds  wliiob  are  contained 
cklj  capsuie  are  supposed  to  have 
and  are  administered  in  decoc- 
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Mai^al. 

tjon.     The  fresh  plant  renders  water  or  milk 

very  mucilagiiioua  witliout  altering  the  taste, 
colour  or  smell  of  the  li4uid.  This  thickening 
dlsappeam  in  a  few  hours.  A  watery  infusion 
of  tliis  kind  sweetened  with  sugar  is  a  favour- 
ite and  excellent  demulcent  in  acute  gonor- 
rhoea. Butter  milk  is  often  fraudulently  thick- 
ened by  the  use  of  the  leaf:  the  plant  is  a  good 
mucilaginous  demulcent,  much  used  by  the 
natives  as  a  drink  in  goiian-h£ea,and  is  Ui^eful  as  a 
diuretic,  in  urinary  diseases.  It  is  considered 
cool  and  tonic. — JiulfUll;  Jlort.  Mai.;  Ain$, 
Mat.  AM,,  p.  m  ;  lioxb.  Fl.  huL,  Vol.  iii, 
p.  114;  O'Shatu/hntsui/,  p.  4S0  :  Bftuf.  Phar.^ 
p.  304 ;  rowiir's  Ilantl.hool\  Vol,  i,  p.  364. 

VKDDA,  Tel.     Great,  large,  hence, 

Fed-amidum,  Tel.  Ricinus  communis,  large 
seeded  variety  of  Kicinui  commimia.  Ped-ami- 
dum  nune,  'Pel.  Oil  of  large  seeded  Kicinua 
oommunia. 

Pedda  anem  or  Anem,  Briedelia  crenulata, 
R,  iii,  734. 

Pedda  ankudn  chettu  or  Kodisa.  Wrightia 
antidyBenterica,  R,  Br, 

Petlda  antisa.  Pupalia  prostrata.  Mart. — 
Achyraulhes  pr.  R.  i,  674 — RhuiU  x,  79. 

Pedda  are.  Buuhinia  purpurea,  L. — -R.  ii, 
320— IT.  and  A.  OlS—R/tfedr  i,  3.3. 

Pedda  bachchali  or  Bacbchali-knra.  BasaUa 
cordifolia,  Lam. 

Pedda  benda  or  Nugu  benda.  Abutilon  in- 
dicum,  O.  Don. — A.  Asiaticum,  G.  Don. 

Ped<la  bira.     Luffa,  ir^. 

Pedda  boda  taraj)u  chettu.     Tkl. 

Pedda  Itotuku  or  Nakkeru.  Cordia  myza,  L. 

Pedda-budamana-pundu,  Tkl.  Xanthochy- 
mua. 

Pedda-canni,  Tel,     Flacourtia  sapida. 

Pedda  cheli  aimga  or  Kasara-kaya.  Luffa 
tuberosa,  R, 

Pedda  chilaka  daduga.  Saccopetalum  tomen- 
tosura,  hooh.  f.  and  Th,  i,  162. — Uvaria  torn, 
R,  ii.  iUi7  :  Cor.  36. 

Pedda  choUu.     Eleusine  stricta,  R,  i,  33. 

Pedda  dante  or  Danti-chettu.  Celastrus  mon- 
tana^  R. 

Pedda  dosa.  Cuoumis  momordica,  R^  iii,  720* 
—  ir.  aud^.  1053. 

Pedda  dulagondi  or  Dulagondi.  Mucunft 
prurita.  Nook'. — Carpopogon  pniriens,  R.  Tliis 
is  called  pedda,  or  large  to  distinguish  it  from 
Tragia  the  lesser  Dulagondi. 

Petlda  gclla.  Andropogon  cymbaria,  L, 
Anthistiria  cym.  R.  i.  251. 

Pcflda  gili  gichcha  or  Mannc.  Crotalaria 
laburnifoUa,  L. 

Pedda-gillakara,  Tel.  Fennel  seed.  F»ni- 
culum  panmori,  DC. 

Pedda  goranta,  Tel.  Gomphrcna  globoM* 
Linn. 

Pedda  gumudu  teku  orGumudu  teku.  Q 


* 
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Hfla  Drborea,  R.    Sans.  svn.  Bliadrnrnti, 
612. 

Hedda  ilHndaor  IlUnda.  Diospyros  clildroxv- 

lon.  /e. 

Pcdiln  ita  or  Ita.  I'hcenix  svlvestrirt.  Ji.  Tlie 
terni  pedtla  great  may  liave  rel'erence  lo  P. 
dactylit'era. 

Pedda  ida  chetiu  or  Ida-cheitii.  Citrus 
aurantium,  L.  var. 

Pedda-jani,  Trl.     Ficuft  tVinla,  Boji'h. 

Peddajilakarra.  Fteniculuiii  vulgare,  (j<erln. 
%y.  and  A,  1145— F.  Panmori,  H,  lu  04. 

Pedda-jovi,  Tkt,.     Fit-us  t'siela,  Hoxh.^  Hh. 

Pedda  kala  mesiira  or  Gidugndu.  Citsearla,  sp. 

Pedda  kalinga  or  Uvva.     Dillcnia  sjKiciosa, 

Pedda  Uvva  or  Pedda  kaiin^.  -Dllleuia 
spociosa,  Th%inh, —  W.  and  A.  \~.  ]V.  Ic.  2S 
~H.  ii,  G30.~Iifi^efh  ili,  3S-9. 

Pedda-kalivi  pimd<x),  Tki„  Cariaia  carandas. 

Pedda  kaaa  regu.  Flacourlia  ftapido,  M,  iii, 
835  :  Cor.  69—  li\  and  -1.  M4. 

Pedda  karinpa,  Tbi..  Gardenia  laiifoUa,  AU. 

Pedda  konda  kandulu  or  Kandulii.  Cytidus 
cajan,  L. 

Pedda  manu  or  Peyyapa.  AilantUusexcelsft 
iJ.  u»  450  ;  Cor,  23—  fT,  and  A.iSl  —  IT.  Jil 
i,67. 

Pedda  mattu,  Rasella  rubra  and  alba.  L. 
It  may  be  Mattu  bachchali,  Spinacia  leiran- 
dra. 

Peddamararu,  see  Hindoo. 

Pedda  niranga,  Tel,  liandia  uliginosa,  DC, 
W.  and  Ic. 

Pedda  moralli.  Buchanaiiin  anjfustifoUa,  R. 
\U  38«  ;  Cor.  262— /f.  and  A,  520—  W,  Ic. 
Ml. 

Pedda  tnranga  cbettu  or  OevatamaUe.  Ran- 
dia  uU^inosa,  DC 

Pedda  luukudu  ebettu.  A  medicinal  tree. 

Pedda  midu  goranta.  Barleria  buxifolia, 
L,—R,  iii,  37— H'.  Ic.  S7u— /iA^rc/.-  ii,  47. 

Pedda-aiunga,  Tel,     Van(pi*?ria  spinosa. 

Peddft  neUi  kura  or  NelLi  kura.  Prcrana 
latifolia,  R, 

Pedda  neredu  or  Jamboo  neredu.  Kngenia 
jamboLana,  Lam, 

Pedda  nidra  kanti.  Mimosa  pudica,  L, — 
R,  ii,  664. 

Pedda  nili  chcttu  or  Karu  nili.  Indigofera 
coerulca.  li. 

Pedda  nimma  chottu  or  Gajanimma.  Citrus 
mediea,  L. 

IVdda  nowlee,  Tbl.  Ulmwi  integrifoUa, , 
Rcxh. 

Pedda  pala  or  Patajilledu.  Wrightia  comcn- 
Rom,  , 

Pedda  palleru  or  Kniiga  palleru.     Pedalium  ' 
murei,   L.     Sani?.  syn.  Trikantaka  W.  388 
applies  to  RucUia  longifolia.  R. 

Pedda  papara  chettu.     Cucumis,  sp. 
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IVdda  pavili  kuni  or  Goddu  yar^,  ' 
I  Jaoa  »iiiaiiriilda,  A. 

Pedda  pilH  picKara.    A  j|]ara^<f  attic 
ii,  15iK 

'  Pedda  ponnkii  gaddi.  Opbmru« 
Oirrtn. — Uoitbolla  corymb.  R.  ■ 
181. 

!      Pedda  piili.  Trl.     Fells  tipr- 
Pedda    ptilimciru  or   Pubi  da. 
la'vJR,  H.     This  Ap.  K  luuu<i  io  -: 
•Simharhalam.  The  pUnt  dnes  n  • 
ly  wilji  Necs'  description,  l<  ir  :i'  * 
between  S.  diandri  and  cui^iciu.i.. 
^      Pedda    raiitu.     .Stcno&ipluimuin  <^i 
:  Sef». 

Pedda-pel-kuBU,  Tw..     POTtubeft  d 
Linn, 

j      Pcdda-rolloo,  Tki..     Pena.,  ft^od^. 
I      Peddu  ftodapa  chettu.    Anelhum  avi 
,  or  PimpincHa  anlfltim,   L.      Suis.  f^ 
I  pushpa,  W,  877.  . 

j      Pedda  t^aka.     Cypcrua  umbellata^  | 
'  R.  i,  205. 

Pedda  sodi,  Tkl.     Elcumrif  itthcia,  i 
Pedda  8opara  or  Krra  {tochchari.    IH 
frt)ndosa,  R. 

Pedda-Aulu,  Trl.     ElotMtne  siricla,  J 
Pediia  Uipjwce. 
Burrco  t.ipa.4(M-,         Hiim.  |  Pidd*  upt*!W. 
Pedda  leku  or  Teku.     Tectona  gnai 
Pedda  tummi  ur  Tummi.  Leucaieifi 
Sprenff. 

Pedda  uda.     Panicum  BKagmnom, 
JJ.  i,  1.  295. 

Pedda  ulimcni  or  Ullinda.     Diosp^ 
roxvlon,  W.  11.  538  ;  Cor.  49— ir.  fi 
I^eddi-uUada,  Tia.     Diospyrus  ctiitt 
Rorh. 

Pedda  rara  goki.     5WUvadora   tnd>ai 
R,  i,  3^9:    Cor.  20— JF.   le.   ICI. 
Pedda  vaminta  or  Kukka  vajtilatk. 
siu  ioosundra,   IV,  and  A. 

Peddu  vcmu.     .\[id]*ogmphia, 
•   Pedda  vodnla.     Panicum,  w/t 
Pcda-waniji'iHncuki,  Tk!,.  SaJ 
— Lvin,  EU(ot*Sj  Flora  Andhrica^ 
Medica, 

PKDARI,  a  fierce  r, 
PKODAUKU  KLl;i 
wood. 

PFDDI,  Sixf.ir.     SilTcr. 
PRDDO,  Tuu     Cela«tru8  monUM* 
PEDICULATI,  famiJy,  com 

3  Jyjphiu.*.  -*  Brarhiunichtbys,  1 
AnteanariuB,  1  Clmuuiu,  2  MaUlie, 
1  Ccmiifia. 

PKUILANTIin.S  TrrilYMALOU* 
dew  btwh,  of  the  West  Indies,  introdttctdi 
Calcutta  Garden,  and  now  common  pwl 
aboDt  Calcutta  in  hedge«.  A  <Jinib  m 
feet  high,  a>M3undin^  in  whh«  bitter 
kooifni  and  u»cd  in  America  aa  ij*<«4J 
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aU  nil  jjrtKif  WHS  obtained  orits 
i  prolmbly  the  T\.'^uli  uf  UL'ten\>- 
3riic3  lliruu^rh  the  inriutin<H*  ol' 
tetigal,  UA  tilts  American  }>lant, 
rVe^t  hitttcA  OA  a  ftitlHtitutc  for  ; 
ta.     It    M   seen    in    cultivation  ' 
ind   in   tlic   neighbourhood    ofi 
abundant  (U    u    wiUl  pinnt. — 
/>.  50*J ;  -V/MOH,     Sec  Kuphor-  ' 

INT  or  IWon  pedir,  in  Int.  5P  \ 
jr,  9n^  52'  30"  K.  bear^  distant 
[i'irr<((  I'nutie  S.  flo*^  K-  and  is  ji , 
eh-'VHtinu. —  //ors.  i 

i.  no^  IjSikAxuii^  Vcdaa. 
VA,  tee  Uikfhmi. 
IrRM.     IVpm:hi'I)1Ls  nmj'^upiuMi. 
ANCA  i>r  Whitv  limbic,  in  hit.  I*' 
ig,  104*^  lljj"  b:.  bus  in  the  mid- 
iiuce  ot'  tlie  Straiu  of  Singajwrc, 
rom  lite  east  penk  of  I*nlo  Aor, 
H-'tcd  iho  Ilardburgh  lighlbouse. 
Siofiaixire, 
A.NCA,  or  Tysiug-CUant,  a  rock 

013  the  stnilii  const  of  t'hiuii,  in 
.  and  U>iig.  1  lo°  7jf'  K..  4Ii  miles 
•raa  Uhiui}.^ Horn, 
MK,  Pour.  Aluni. 
L  COVILllAM  and  Alfoiwo  d« 
eul  Hi  nieroliauts  in  I4il4,  via 
ilria,  Caii\)  and  tLic  Ued  bed,  to 
!icy  «epjmiled  to  meet  again  at 
Hiiiii,  i*ayva  to  search  Ibr  Pres- 
II  lie  lieard  of  as  rei^jniug  tljere 

cultivated  people,  but  he  die*l 
5  Abysaiuia.     Covilham  went  on 

he  made  drawings  of  citity  and 
lially  U»ni  and  Culicut.  Thence 
jii>>  the  coaAt  ol'  Persia  t4.)  (.'a|>e 
continued  south  tii  Muzainbiijuo 
;re  hti  a.'KX'rtained  tliat  that  land 
e  of  (ivMKl  Hope.  From  ZofaUi 
I  Abva^iniii  and  -sent  Wis  diary, 
wing-i  by  Gen<»u  by  Huma  Portu- 
itjs  wliLi  were  trading  tu  Memphis. 
tbe!i«.%  kin^f  Ktnmannel.  in  14Uij, 
»  luidcr  Vaiico  do  Gama,  wlio 
and  Mu/ninbii|ne  :  in  i41)S,  lie 
a,  in  IVtiif  b:u'k  at  Liabun. 
•INT,  see  Tunjimj^  biito. 
kLLA-CiALLA,  the  highest  peak 
Ira  of  Ciiylon,  S,280  feet  above 

Sua  of  nioIliuiCH. 
■  PuJi  duni[ia.  Tkl.  I>io«- 
.  iii,  ytio— W*.  /c.  SIl— D. 
"HW.— 6V.//1.  cat.  218.  Uoxb. 
jetwc^n  tlvc^' two  sp.  which  Uru- 
d. 

pJSlU.     Onion. 
T;d1uw. 
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PER-C.\JENNKAM,  Wedelia  calendulacca. 

PKKCUM  CUKUDY.     UtTa  ucutangnla. 

P IC 1-^ I ) A V  I*.  H n KM .  Mi motja,  npecies.  A 
wo(xl  of  Tavov. — Dr.  IValluh, 

PKKDOt)  MAUUM.  T\x.,lliePeemah  wood. 

A  small  tree  wixxl  \\»Qf\  for  building  in  Wy- 
naad  whera  it  grows  plentifully. — Mclvor,  M.E, 

PKICK  DAX,  or  C>(J|^I  dan,  Hijcd.,  a  apitoon. 

PKKKUN-KAI,  Tah.  Cuemnia  acutan- 
gnliiM. 

PKKI.V-BHL'N'G.-UIA,  Rkxo..  Fli^n.  Wede- 
lia odenduliK'en. 

PICKLA-lillCN'UARA,  Duk.  Verbena  tri- 
phvUa- 

PKIChA  MOM,  IIiND.     Yellow  boeft*wax. 

PKr.LAX,  the  largest  of  the  Islands  adjacent 
tu  Ua.-Heidan,  in  abnul  7  inUe-j  long. — 7/(*r«. 

PKKKA  PULLl'M,  Tau.  Artocaipna  iuteg- 
rifolia,  Liim, 

VEEUX  DOGIIOO-KATA,  TBt.  Miicumi 
prurita,  Cowago. 

Pi-HI.I  SAY.Vl),  Drs.     Euphorbia  tortilla. 

PKE-MAH.  HrRM.     LagerrttraMuiii,  y/?. 

PtEMAlI  WOOL),  A.NuLo-BcKii.  See  Pec- 
doo  maruin. 

PKK    .MA    PKW.  lU-KM.   WMe    Pcema,  a 

'  tree  of  niasimuiti  girth   IS    cubits   and    umxi- 

I  mum  length  3tl  feet.     Very  abundant  all  over 

I  the  TenuAseriui    and  Martuban  provinces  near 

the  red  Peema.     When   seasoned    it    iloaU  in 

water.     It  is  a  toujih    wood,  lighter    than,  but 

does  not  last  fur  so  lon;^  a  tiuie    oa,  red  Peenia, 

and  rota  in  any    pi.isition  when  eliut  out,  as  in 

I  the  huIU  of  sbi[»!*,  in  store,  &c. — Captain  Vanc^. 

I       PKK  MAIIl'M,  T.vsi.     Stcrculia  guttaltt. 

I      PICBXARI    MAi:U.M,  or   Peeuata  Marum, 

I  Tam.     fciterculia  fietida. 

1  PKKNGADO  and  iJambwai,  timber  of  Bur- 
mah  jx«.**e*i  tlie  same  property  iw  Anan 
in  resisting  decay,  but  are  tend  abundant, 
denser  in  grain,  abound  in  knots  and  are 
smaller  in  size  than  that  kiniber  :  they  are, 
however,  prized  by  the  llurmese  for  their 
a-ieful  propertied,  and  are  with  Thengon  gene- 
rally iwod  in  the  whole  tree  aa  postn  for  moniu- 
teries,  houses,  tfcc.  '*  In  the  conritruclion  of 
I  wharfs  and  embankment-*  on  the  river  face, 
j  both  '•  Anan"  and  "  Peengadw"  wuuhl  be  found 
valuable  for  po?*u,  ami  if  proper  care  be  ob- 
served in  the  Hctcciiun  of  the  timber  and  in 
freeing  it  from  all  the  s.ip  portions  of  the  tree, 
it  would  doubtless  prove  a^)  lasting  aa  brick- 
I  work. 

'      PKENNAS,  Hiffi>^  Tam..  Tw..  Beans, 
I      PKEPOOLI-JHUX^IiUN,  Brvo.      Croto- 
I  luria  sericea.  , 

PKKPL'L,  Ut.vD,    Ficus  rcligiosa,  Ainn,  tlio 
[wiplar-h-aved  lig  tree,    the  celebrated  tree  ot* 
I  Buddha  Oaya,  of  which  :ish«x>l  iia^*  been  clitriih- 
j  ed  at  Aiiunijnpuni  for  twenty  ceniiiries.  Socb 
I  trees  are  maintained  iu  tho  courtyard  of  nvHrly 
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PEETHA  KALAB^^^'HA. 


PEGAXUM  HABMALA. 


every  wlham  or  temple  in  Ceylon  as  objects  of 
veneration. —  T/nn^nt,  i,  343,  ii,  614;  Ifanhfs 
East^n  Monachis/n,  ^p.  212;  Kitox^p.  18;  Vtile 
Cfithtti/,  Vol  ii,  p.  3t{7. 

PEEPULEE.     Copper  mines  occur  at   this 
place. 

PEER,  Rt^D.,  a  spiritual  guide  or  saint. 
PEEUALHl. — ?  Epioarpurua  orieutalia. 
PKEUAN-I-PEER,  tho  saint  of  saints,  i.  e., 
Dtutageer. 

PEE-KAPUTHER.— ?  Bi^nnnia  scahrclla. 
PEEIilA  NUDDY,  ne.iir  Gaenie  in  Bareilly. 
PEEU-r-DUSTAGIIEEK  SAHtU,  a  maho- 
inedan  walee  or  saint  whose  tomb  is  at  Bagh- 
dad,    lie   ia   considered   the   chief   of    their 
Kiints — Hurl'. 

PEER  JULAL.—?  oblations  are  offered  at 
his  alirinc. 

PEER  MUGGUN.  A  place  of  nnhomedan 
piljjriniage,  ten  mile^  west  of  Kurrachee, 
i*raja<  for  ita  hot  springs  and  crocodile  tank, 
from  which  it  is  erroneously  supixised  t<j  derive 
its  name,  the  crocoi^ile  here  bcinj^  the  long- 
atioutcd  garial,  not  the  shnrt-nosed  iiiugjjur. 
AbiMit  a  hundred  of  these  arc  kept  in  a  marsh 
clone  by. — Dr.  B*iist'ji  OctUtloijtti. 

PEERO  or  Pini,  SiSDi,  name  of  friiita, 
Mitha  Piru,  is  SaWaditra  persica,  Kaii-pirnn, 
iSolanum  incertnm,  Phika-piru,  is  Phyllanihua 
nmltiflorus. 

PEERO{>NMOLAY  MARAM.  Tvm.  Hyme- 
nodyction  utile. —  H-'.  If. 

PEER  POIXTEE.  Father  Pointec.  or  St. 
Pointee,  a  jnai-*ulman  saint.  His  t*imb,  re- 
sembling that  at  Sioligully,  though  less  pictur- 
esquely siluatrd,  stands  on  a  little  cliff  above 
tlie  river,  with  some  fine  bamboos  hanging 
over  it. — HelytrU  Jonriml,  Vdl,  i,  p,  199 

PEER  PUTTA,  HixD.  ^Charaseropa  ritchi- 
ana,  GrlffiXh*. 

PEER  PLTTTAREE.  Hrxn.'an 'agate. 

PEEI^ZADAH,  Peiw.,  Uixd^.  Son  of  a  Peer, 
from  Peer,  a  saint,  and  Zadah,  the  ofispring. 
It  means  a  religious  devotee,  and  is  considered 
a  most  sacred  appellation. —  Pottirujera  Travels 
in  BeUothistan  3*  Sii\d^  p.  139. 

PEETA,  also  Uaridra,  Hass.  Turmeric,  Cur- 
cuma longa,  Rfixh.^  Wuede. 

PEE'rAKARA.^HwD.  Chrysophyllum  acu- 
minatum. 

PEETALEE  SHEERNEE.  Hctd.  Cakes  of 
raw  suf^nr. 

PEEI'AMVARA,  Sans.,  from  peeta.  yellow, 
and  uuibara.  cloth. 

PEE-TANOALE  COTTI,  Tam.  ^Crotalaria 
verrucoia. 

PEETAPOOR.  In  Guzcrat,  occupied  by  the 
Bagola  race. 

PEETIIA  KALABUNTHA,  Tbl.  Agave 
vivip^V'ft- 
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HArtwrr 
I*Uin  faUmi 
SpeUxifl, 
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PEE  THA  KHA  HSEN  PREE, 

PEE  TUA  KILV  HSEN  BAU. 
sia,  $p. 

PEET-SIUL,   BiMfO.      Peet 
Ptcrocarpus  manmpiuTn . 

PEETL'L.  r,vt^  HwD.     Bms. 

PEEXUMMA,  Tku     VacfaeUk 
W,  .j-  A. 

PEEYAR    CHEBOONJIE, 
anania  latifitlia. 

PEGAiVUM  HARM.VT-A,  Z.iniu| 
Hantmla  ruin. 
Syrian  nio,  Emo. 

Uurrann),  Dt'ic. 

labiknd,  „ 

Tills  plant  occurs  in  many 
and  is  lound  in  the  Taj  garden  au 
seeils  are  used  in  native  medicine, 
Lalwree  Hotirmul.  In  the  •' Xf.»V^» 
wiah/'  the  seed  is  GtUed  M 
the  Uiiynvov  of  Djoicoride^. 
and  Lactuca  virosa,  are  botli  B»id 
narct>tic  propertit^  like  opium. 
African  or  Anibian  forms,  such  as 
Harmala,  Fugonia  cr«tica,  B;Uunitei 
Acacia  anibica,  Alhaji,  Grangci, 
Salvailora  persica,  extend  throi 
parLs  of  India.,  and  others,  Clfjorac, 
dron,  ^VstragaliLs  liamatus,  Cucm 
Berthelotia,  Autichang  ambi( 
lest)  extensive  range,  and  tlu 
resemblance  between  the  v^ct 
Africa  and  tropical  Asia. 
black.  Tho  seeds  of  this  ph 
attention  in  Europe  as  a  brown : 
The  plant  grows  everywhere 
ground  iti  the  Piuijub,  and  rci\\ 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  except  pel 
carriage  but  the  subject  wants  atienj 
Peganiini  harmata  is  abundant 
parts  of  the  Punjab  plains  f 
lej  westward,  is  more  mro  to 
also  occurs  in  the  N.  W.  Himi 
Kashmir  (5,000  feet),  aud  in  Til 
feet  {ThomMii).  Has  a  strong  nui 
was  remarked  by  Ktphinstotie 
Kabul )  near  Peshawar,  and  cumi 
in  the  bush,"  so  was  ^i  "  h 

Nigel  la.  The  seeds  of  t ; . 
im|)orted  intti  England  ironi  Uie 
u  red  dye,  and  some  years  ago 
made  with  a  view  ti  sending 
from  the  Punjab.  But  it  was 
would  not  have  a  chance,  cHici 
discovery  of  the  cheap  coal-taj'  di 
digcnous  and  abundant  plant, 
used  as  a  fumigatory  agent  to  avert 
ences  especially  when  any  perMB 
suffering  from  wounds,  ulccn  or  a1 
plaat  is  considered  proper  only  fcr 

It  4*88 


lant 


rBOTT. 

t  lo  be  touchwl  by  Siklis  or  Hindoti**,  ' 
weeAa  are  bumml  on  a  tire  if  any  per-  ' 
fT  %  room  who  may  have  any  discharge  i 
ouhl  rvnderhitu  unclean. — I^rn.  Hintker  t 
\ofnsnnn  Flora  Inriica,  pp.  83,  llS;  I 
HanHJ>ook\  Vol.  i.  pp.  296,  335,  452  ;  i 
B.  155;   O'Shauyhnessn,  p.  260.  [ 

jli^US,  a  genus  o{  ftalics  of  the  section 
Blidie,  one  of  the  species  is  known  aa  (he 
one  :  the  tlying  fish  und  flying  gurnard,  | 
;r  Hying  fiih.  ' 

iMj«  »)(i/rtiijf,    (,. — Three   inchci   Inn^,  a 
ah  vith  tno  lurgi.sh  fins  near  the  head.  ' 
$$  rimcoiiiM,  L. — Three    inches   long, 
urod,  with  t*o  very  large  tins   near  j 

Ues  between  the  parallels  of  15°  44'  | 
?7  north  latitude  and  tlie  meridians  | 
and  1>(V  52'  east  long.     The  area  is  ^ 
ai  32J250  nqiiare  milea,  and  is  allot- 
•venue   purpoeos  into   tlie  following  i 

8c|.  M.  9.800  I  Henzada,  Sq.  M.  2,200  , 
8.900     Tharawaddi,  „   1,950 
5,500  I  Tounghuo,      „  3,900 

ibabitaaU  consist  principally  of  Bur* 
Peguers ;   the  Karen  ;  the  Karen-nee 
wen ;  the  Khyin  whose  women  tat- 
&CCA ;  the   Yeh-baing  of  the  Yoma 
I  the   Shan,  who  form  separate  com- 
Under  the  Bunnah  rule,  the  reve- 
^  is  «uppot»ed  to  have  been  al>out 
^7 1,498,  but  the  revenue,  about  the 
,   amounted   to  Rupees   :^.21,002. 
of  which  amount  tji  raised  from  taxes 
bd,  capitation,  fislicries.  excise  and 
k4   tea  cnstomfl.     Majur   Phayre,   In 
I,  jiol  down  the  following  as  the  area 
(tion  of  the  British  Province  of  Pegu 
Area  in  Sq.  Milea.  Pop. 

..   9,800  .....    .    .  .137.130 

..   8,900  ..  !28,1B9 

,  . .   5,500 70,000 

..  2,200 103,775 

,  . .  3,950 34,957 

.    1.950  G6,129 


fotal.      .   32,300  540,180 

ibur  great  mountain  ranges:  the 
ing  Arracan  from  Pe^i  is  about 
ligii ;  the  range  nepaniting  the  val- 
Irrawaddy  from  that  of  the  Sitang, 
fvet  high  ;  the  Martaban  and  Te- 
ftmgcs,  about  5,000  feet,  and  the 
in«t  eaatem  separates  the  Sitang  and 
imm,  and  extends  into  the  large  and 
[mountiiin  group  of  Younzallen  to  the 
of  Tonghoo.  The  area  of  this  lofly 
ibout  100  square  miles,  and  sevcnil 
^i  7."  liXi  and  8,0f>0  feet.  Pegu  was 
►jf  proclamation   on  20th  Dec.  1852, ' 
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contained,  in  18C7,  32,3tW  square  miles  and 
S*UO,000  people ;  Tenasserim  aud  Martahan 
contains  37,000  square  miles  and  332.000 
|>eopIe ;  Arracan  contains  10,700  square  mill's 
and  362,nf"'ti  people;  Assam  contains  20,000 
square  mii- j ;  since  1819,  100,000  square 
miles  of  territory  have  been  conquered  from 
Buriuah  in  the  pruvince  of  Assam,  Arracan, 
Tcuasserim  and  P«^j. 

Prtju  colifrtiottJt. 

iai3-r.4 Ra.  li.44.707  !  IHTKI-.^T Rs.34.9(1.47ft 

I'^M-oS..  ..  „  2,S.,'<fMl0.1 !  Ifl57-fi8 •«i.fil.477 

\B:y5-m „  30,-'l;».2|  18ftft.69 -1.^31.120 

The  pTcngriphical  arwi  of  t)ie  province  of 
P«^u  according  to  the  last  official  returuA  of 
1*^71,  aujounts  to  32,250  sfjuare  miles,  and  the 
ptipulation  to  10,41,346. 

Until  1863,  its  several  provinces  were  most 
anouiaUmsly  placed  with  reference  to  an  efficient 
admini.«*tration.  Arracan  was  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Benpal,  Pegu 
wa^  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Goveroor- 
General  in  Council,  Tena«strim  was  jtartly  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  and  partly  under  the  Board  of  Reve- 
nue, and  the  Sudder  Dewunny  and  Nizumut 
Adnulut.  Though  of  one  cugnato  race  ihe 
Burmese  were  thus  subjected  to  diUerent  forms 
of  British  administration.  There  wfw  no  intel- 
ligible system  conducted  and  no  uniformity  in 
any  of  the  provincea.  It  wa**  therefore,  as  na- 
tural aa  it  waft  jHilitie,  to  .imalgamaie  tliem 
into  one  separate  and  dijitinct  Government. 
Accordingly,  on  the  3lHt  of  January  }^C,'.i^ 
three  maritime  provinces  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  which  had  l»een  cvjuquered  iVoni 
the  Burmese  Empire,  were  uniteil  under  one 
local  administration  and  called  *  Uriti.ith  Bur- 
mah,'  torapriaing  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Pegu  and  Arracan,  with  the  long  line  of  sea 
coiwt  known  as  Tenaaserim.  The  two  last  of 
the*c  were  acquired  by  treaty  after  the  war  of 
1^25-26.  Pegu  was  occupied  and  retained 
con-iequent  on  the  war  of  1852. 

The  Province  of  British  Bumiah  lies  along 
the  eaatem  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Beniral,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Naf  Ei^tunry,  in 
about  20*  50'  north  latitude  to  tlie  Pak  than 
river  in  about  10»  50'.  It  i'»i>wi8es  a  direct 
line  of  sea  coast,  of  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
English  miles,  and  a  totul  arpa  of  ninety  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Each  division  [wtmp.mps  one 
priiioipol  seaport  that  is  to  say  ;  Tenasserim  ha-* 
MoiJinein;  Pegu,  Rangoon;  and  Arracan, 
Akyab.  The  first  and  last  mentioned  porU», 
have  risen  entirely  under  British  rule,  Rangoon 
was  founded  by  Alombra,  the  Burmese  con- 
queror of  Pegu,  and  was  f»eo]>]ed  by  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  capital,  who  were  brought 
awav  for  that  purpow.  Arracan,  the  mo^t 
northern  division  of  the  province,  is  scpar&'.ed  to 


p£or. 


pEcr 


: 


iV»^  pa-iiwartl  from  I'rgu  and  I'ppev  Burmn}i,  by 
a  runj^e  of  iiiuiinuuiH,  whidi  aMnitis  ai  its  great- 
est eJevutton,  about  Aeven  thoufianel  foet.  The 
tiinge  runs  neatly  parallel  with  the  line  of  sea 
coaat.  and  gradually  lowera  toward  the  south. 
The  northern  porliou  ol'  the  country  hivs  a  large 
nrea  ot'  iilhmal  soil,  in  the  lower  oourse  of  the 
river  Kuladan  nnd  its  numerous  affiuenU.  The 
breadth  of  the  Innd  there^  from  the  seashore, 
to  the  water  shed  mountains  is  from  eighty  to 
ninety  mile$^.  A  hirge  p^trtion  of  Oie  cuuniry 
is  hilly,  covered  with  forest  and  diffimlc  of 
jiccesa.  Tlie  water  shed  range,  se|jaratiug 
Arracan  i'rom  Pegti  extends  southerly,  and 
between  that  range  and  the  seashore,  for  a 
length  of  nearly  two  liundred  miles,  as  far  as  a 
|v*int  of  land  near  Ca|x»  Negrais,  the  country  is 
a  mere  narrow  strip  of  land.  For  tlie  last  hun- 
dred and  tiOy  miles,  the  hills  seldom  exceed 
five  bundled  feet  elevation.  That  p^trtion  of 
Arrae4Mi  wa*  united  with  Pegu,  when  the  latter 
WM  occupied  by  the  Rritish. 

Pegu  and  Martaban  Ue  in  the  valleys  of 
ihe  Irrawaddy  and  tlic  Sitang  rivers.  These 
▼alleys,  bounded  east  and  west  by  mountain 
taogoeii  are  narrow  in  the  U})i>er  {K>rLioQs,  but 
expand  at  the  delta  of  the  Irrawmldy,  into  a 
maguificent  alluvial  region,  penetrated  by  a 
vast  number  of  tidal  creeks,  and  extending 
over  ten  thoxisand  scjuare  miles. 

Northern  Tcnaaserim  is  bounded  to  the 
west  by  the  last  hundred  miJes  of  tlie  course 
of  the  great  river  Salween.  This  river  without 
a  deiiii  and  with  paftde-ss  rapids  one  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  which  bar  the  ascent  of 
boat;*  to  Central  A^ia,  is  joined  at.  Moulmein 
by  two  streams  which  facilitate  communication 
with  the  interior.  The  breadth  of  land  from 
the  seashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  SaJwccn  to 
ihe  central  mountain  range  which  divides  the 
province  to  the  eastward  from  Siam  is  about 
eighty  miles.  The  space  is  gradually  narrowed 
to  forty  miles  at  the  southera  extremity  in  10* 
50'  of  nt)rth  latitude.  There  is  no  river  of 
importance  southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sal- 
ween. The  interior  of  the  country  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  hills,  thickly  wooded,  running  in  a 
general  north  and  south  direction,  with  long 
narrow  valleys.  Several  salt  springs  are  lound 
in  the  Henzadah  dustrict,  undoubtctlly  of 
some  economic  value,  in  tlio  localities  wliere 
ihey  are  found.  Nearly  mid-di.siance  be- 
tween the  valley  v(  ihe  Irrawaddy  on  the 
east,  and  the  coast  line  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal on  the  west,  runs  the  Yomai  or  Arriican 
range  of  mountains.  Spurs  of  this  range  are 
first  seen  after  passing  abo%c  Henzadah.  On 
the  eastern  slopes  of  these  hills,  and  in  the  val- 
leys lying  at  tlielr  base,  some  thirteen  distinct 
locatilies  have  been  traced,  where  these  brine 
prixkffi  are  found.     With  only  two  or  three 
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exception?,  there    an*   small  sti 
hear  the   posiliuns  ut'  these    sah 
water  of  some  of  these  spnngi,  is 
salt  and  briny.     For   years  past, 
neighbouring    villnge«   have    wnrlci 
manufacluriog   salt.       It    h    obtoii 
onliiinry  mode  of  evapnrattno  fmm* 
slow  process  oi'  boiling.     The  salt  is' 
good,  and   is  sold  at  rcsuonaklr 
surronudiug    viUoges.      To  these 
existence  ut  that  repository  of  nls^J 
viintAgeous.     A  suppiv  of  that' 
c^iential  cundimvnt   i»  thus 

I  frnm  their  own  dwclhnps.     Th* 
the  Kilt  used  by  tlie  papulation  of  i 

I  and  even  in  the  Burme^^r  tcrrit 
munufacturetl   at  the   villages 
sea  coast.     The  prii^e  is  very  r 
cheap  at  the   places   where   it  is 
The  higher  up  the  river  it   im 
expensive  it  becomes,  though  it 
to  a  price,  which   places  its  usi 
reach,  of  even  the  pru';     * 
All  of  the  thirteen  sai 
rally  near  the  base  o|    itit*  Arrautu^ 
been   workcti   by  tlie  people   of 
A   few   are    still    worked.     Oh' 
richness,  is  pronounced  to  be   c^| 
ing    92l)    pounds   avuirdupois   oi 
The  wholesale  price  of  salt   in 
where  it  is   manufactured,  is  be! 
six  thousand  Burmese  vitok^  per  hut 
This  would  make  it  as  low,  oa  thi 
per  pound.     In  the  Kaugoon  marl 
at  four,  to  four  and  a  hailf  rupees 
visa,  or  a  few  Iracti'^is  over  a 
When  conveyed  up  the  Irravaddy.i 
it  fetches  about  double  and  treble 

Dr.  Mctl'lellund  noticing   7ft  timl 
Pegu   forests   generally,  sars^  ei^l 
ciea    of    while   woods   are    soft 
being  only  fit  for  fricl.     Muny  of 
ever    are    vahmble,    eitJier     for 
gumSf   oil-seeds  or   spicos  ;    othei 
close  and  compact  stnictiire,  an? 
the  manufiicturc  of  small  ware,  ai 
Nauclea   is   used  for  making 
species  of  Kryihrina  yieliis   llie 
employed  in   tlic  numufajiure  of 
These  light  wixxls,  useless 
to  tJie  faaxilicB  of  Uriicacctts  (inc 
tlian  twenty  spi^cieA  of  Ficoa,)  aadl 
Laurinea!»    Kubiaceas,    Myi 
ce£e,  Spoadiaee^  and   higxa 
species  from  other  families. 

The  rcmainiiig  white  woods,  (i 

j  uimdier,   are   valuable  ibr   their  ai 
closeness  of  grain,     ^>evcnteeli  rt 

I  for  house-building,  xit, 
iiibtscus  macrophj'Us.  Ahipots  { 

Kyditt  ralyrina.  Ju^aas 

I  KrioIiPiiii  ttliifolis.  U«loamv 

V  4S0 


Eirrns*arift  ngalloctw, 

f       -        ;:-iiiriilufura. 


1*. 

iMjleriea  and  T. 


vi'iUt^. 


um 


them    from    the   lianlacss  umi 

graiu,   are  valuable   as   faiifv 

et  making. 


Bren 

cbipted   for 
lings  ▼<»• 


VIZ. 

(.'rmof^rpus  robiuttufl. 
BHiihiiiis  piiTviflork. 

„         l»r.t<  hyrurpft. 
KliTtirtnudron  integrifolia. 


wood*  are    twenty-five    in 

from    th^ir    strength  nnd  s*»!i- 

ilie   various  puriH»*es  nf 


rtlfalia. 


SoniitTatia  apct'-ili. 
IVrfiiinuliii  chehitla. 


tUOtlli- 


!mtift>li(L 


Iji/jfr-trirnila  pTinnuih. 

L'iinus  Allertiifulius. 
„      uitogTiXuHaa. 

ibulana. 

voo6s   froui    the   elegance   of    their 

»lour,  are  suited  t*7  the  various  pur- 

ich  mahogany  i.^  u^^d,  vix. 
CiiP*vri  .irborcft 
Riirnngtonia  acutan^^ula. 

„  Bputriosft. 

idf>s.     Cii^tant^ii  indicn. 
suited  to  the  tiuer  purposes 
It,  viz. 

Acacia  atipubita. 
foUum.         »     rAtechiL 
trm.  a     serisaa. 

u     elata. 
Ru-iniis  dicoom. 
Antidesma  putiinilttta. 
roois  are  four  in  nmnl«r,  hard  and 
d  suited  to  fancy  purposes. 
Morindl.  exserto. 
Unrcinia  rowa. 
wu  woods   are   twelve  in  num- 
e  all    valuable.     Eleven  are  adapted 
luilding,  and  probably  fur  Hlii|f-build- 
me    for    sp**ci:d    purptvses    retjuiring 
g;tb  and  hardne9>i. 
ISD  ar^roidnK,  RutM  fi^ndnsft. 

^utKU*«rifoliuiu       Mnti;;ifrra  uttonimtii. 

Ai\Hn»nliura  or.'idofnalo. 
Zi/Ai  '  ■■     ■ '•'■I 

Av-'r  uU. 

Pier , 

AtiL-Cfctruli»l»iiA  c:»rTiea. 

,.        mollift. 
Rfindel«tia  ttncturia. 
ick    woods   consist   of   Hve  ditftrcnt 
nf   which    are    valuable   for    their 
id  hardness* 

pWMM.  Iiutu  xyhjtbirp.1. 

^tl»n%i  »>    bijrmiim- 

rHiK3|jyrif5  melauoxTlon. 
kl-brviwn  ^voodii    are    nine  embracing 
,Wr  ol*  mosi  value   in  th'_*  province, 

if  teak. 

Bi  olntua.  bill'in^i   niiguntis  aUo    I). 

LWtvrbilwius-        B<-)i1>ni  aitd  D.  !»pt9CioM. 
jMa.  llojM'ii  o'lor.vt;v. 

■j£h  AuwlAnwlilji  intltra. 

^^bi  «mbrac<^  all  tlic  usetUl  timber 


tosenfoUum 

labrs. 

knUUtiHima 
|Bknutn  ^•i~ 


found  in  the  forests  ol'the  Pegu  province,  eicc^pt 
teak.     'J'lie  follywing  trees  may  be  had  of  »ui 
size  and  Uj  any  extent. 

Termin&tia  tMlltrtca. 


.Siipindiis  aritminativ. 

h:!''-niii  inijfiisUi, 
I'.  ■■.hr.i_ 

I  -piral*. 

I'--  ■•  - i>i'rj'mfiu(i 

Cluytiu  iimu.*iiu. 
Rt'rTi!*i^  pr-ntrmdrs. 


Naurl*?ii  und\tlntii. 
N.iurU'it  riidamlitt. 
L' vtiria  veiitnco'ia. 

n*;.' '  ■  ■'•v-.tiia.riii. 

>'  nophviU. 


pilifi'm. 


iiiili!  i.iniiita. 
■h'tilin  mmrp«a, 


TL^nninalld  st'tivuU. 
Hi^i-'-'-tis  TnitTopliylhi. 
<■'  '       'ninda, 

1  >l.y!l.i, 

v..  .,-  ..■..■ --.l.tnik. 

Kirns  I'nupiijtto, 
I*ii'\i>,  RlniiieiaU. 
rirut*  rnrdifnJia. 
bii-vift  fiitjdu. 
Kirns  u.-;oph>-U? 
V'viifh  iiilifi 

1    .  n,i 

)  'f'ihn 

Iv.     ....      .....      ">ii. 

[■'.itu'ton'iron,  s])«i!in. 
r»ltis  li'IrHnt.herft. 
l»n;\vitt  nutljrtoRi, 
Strpfhni>s  nux  vomii?!, 

It  .■• M    1. 

I '  -  tiirbihttit 

)    ,  ■ .-'  Alatiu. 

^^  "iifi. 

^^  iutjiia. 

^  ihilm. 

1 

I'. 

Lu^iii-sUKiuu  pyiuiaaii. 
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AriociirpuH  incisui. 
Artcxnirpus  iHpifisa  ? 
Sandorinim  mdicum. 
Ptintaplera  cl'*bra, 
Pentapterfk  urjuna. 
l)io»pyi"09  mela  nosy  Ion 

The  town  of  Pe;j;u,  was  captm*ed  on  the  3rd 
June  1852.  The  races  occupying  British 
fiumiah  are  ihe  Burmese,  the  Talicnj^or  Mon 
the  Karen,  and  numerous  nionnijua  tribes, 
and  tribes  dwelling  near  the  rivers. —  WiuUvt 
Burmah^  p.  ItJ ;  Hr^iort  hi/  Col,  PJuHfrt^  liaU" 
f/ooH  Tittus;  Dr.  McClHland  in  India  Stlft- 
tioHg,  jVo.  ix.  See  Amlierst,  Bnnnnh,  India. 
Idruwndr^,  Karen.  Mon,  Mouhuein,  liangotm. 
Talicng. 

PEGOtJ,  Trn,  The  yak  Cow— small,  li 
Uie  cow  of  Bengal.  J  lair  long.  *%nik — cr 
between  cow  and  yak.  Sttnh  Vak — pru^hi 
of  cow  by  yrvk  bull.  Bn  Sfiith — produce  of 
female  yak  by  bull.  These  are  greni  milkoi's, 
better  than  yak  or  cow  ;  tail  ha!f-cow,  half- 
yak.  Females  give  young  with  bulls  or  yaks, 
beat  produce  with  yaks.  Klevntion  of  shoulder 
less  th.m  in  the  yiik.  Hair  lung,  but  less 
than  the  yak. 

PKH-KKN,  Cniy.     White-lead. 

PEtbIAB.-\H  ISLANDS.     Two  small  islei 
off  the  coaat  uf  .Sumatra. 

PKH-KIANG,   CttjN.      Zint;il>er   officinal 

PKH-LAH,  Cuin.  Insect-wax  is  a  prtjdur.t 
of  ilie  province  of  Sz-<'huen,  where  the  tree  on 
which  it  feeds,  Oie  Peh-lah  vhrnb,  Ikuirishes, 
but  though  the  iriseci  thrives  there,  it  is  found 
nc;M-.s*?trv  to  k^ep  up  the  supply  of  inwcts  hv 
the  constant  iniixtrtation  of  cg)j«  from  beyond 
the  western  frontier  of  the  provineo.  The 
inject  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  nf 
grey  c^ilniir  and  one  iniwtct  exudr*  nn  oimrr^ 
WAX  iu  the  season,  of  the  suiainer  uKinlh- 


laseci:  IS  nnt   allecied  by  raiti  but,  irben  the  I  iog  i^l'  "  i]fvU.'^     Still,  in  eJlimr  cm 

leaves  lUU  it  die-s.     Tike  wax  \a  llieii  ctiHected  \  denvuiion  of  pcy  from  pUacha, » 

and  melted  in  a  cloth  over  boiling  water.     It  \  is  never  ustul  in  ihis  wajr,  auLj  be 

is  pure  white.     On  the  largest   calcea  in  Han-    improbable. 

Itow  is  often  observed  written,  **  it  mocks    the 

fmst  and  rivals  the  «now."     The  price  was  40 

dullard   a  picul  or  about  15rf.  a  pound.     The 

vegetable   tailow  of  which  candles  ore  usually 

made  melts  with  great  facility;  in  order  tliere- 

fore»  to  pr*  rent  them  from  running,  they  are 

coated  with  a  thin  cnist  of  lincst  insect  wax, 

which   is  extremly  hard,  and  sluw  to  nielt,  so 

that  it  retairiA  the  vegetable  tallow  in  a  liquid 

state  and  19  a  clean  and  economic^  ingredient. 

—  OUphnnt^  jK  405. 

PEHLEVI,  an  ancient  language  uscil  in  the 
time  of  Ardeshir  now  called  Huzvarish.  It 
was  the  ancient  language  of  the  Persians  prior 
to  the  malioiuedan  conquest  by  the  Khalift,  in 
A.  D.  OlJfJ.     See  Arian,  India,  Iran,  Pahlavi. 

PEIiLWAN  or  phailn-an,  1*i:bs.  In  audcnt 
writings  applied  to  a  hem  of  romance,  such  os 
an  Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.,  who  perfornia  feats 
of  wonderfial  or  sujwrhuman  prowess.  But  of 
late  It  haid  bt^t:n  umed  to  Ie.«^  heroic  characters: 
wn'^tier"*,  pr.ic  fighters,  nnd  hullies,  as  well  as 
persons  of  great  ?trongth  and  courage. — /'Vtw^r'j 
Journftf  int-o  KJxorasan,  p.  376. 

PKIIMER.  see  Kamleh  rao. 

PKMO.  The  two  rivers  .Sha-ho  and  Pcho, 
unite  below  Pelnijj,  and  afterwards  bear  the 
latter  name.  The  lake  is  that  called  I'hai-i- 
tchi  or  Si-hai-Wii,  to  the  east  (west)  of  the  im- 
jferial  patioe.-^J'MZ^  Cathvj^  Vol.  ii,  p.  259. 
See  Poiho. 

PKUOA,  or  Prithudaka,  near  Tlianesar. 

PKE-rUNG,  Chin.     Zinc. 

PEII-T'UN'G-YU,  Chin.     Wood. 

PEH-VLTCN.  L'KiN.     Zinc. 

PKH-YL^KN-TAH,  Onnf,     Oxide  of  zinc. 

PEI  or  Pey,  also  Pisaclia,  Tam.  A  demon. 
Though  jtey  and  plsacha  are  to  a  certain 
extent,  interchfliigeuMe,  yet  j-ieople  -.vho  are 
ekilled  iu  diabolical  refincmen'«  'raw  a  dis- 
tinction between  tbeni.  Pey,  ihey  say,  means 
the  ghost  of  a  him^u.i  being  that  has  become 
powerful  and  maligna^.',  it  hatt  n  name  and 
a  place  of  residence,  and  is  syateuiatic^dly  wor- 
shipped. The  piflicha,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
say,  has  no  home,  or  name,  or  wonhip.  The 
bhuta,  they  add,  is  a  demon  of  a  higher  or.ljr, 
an  attcndaoi  on  the  brahmanical  demon -^ods. 
U  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice  that  pey  hiia 
meanings  which  pisacha  has  not.  In  combin- 
ation with  names  of  pLintA  pey  mc-ans  wild,  un- 
cullivaiod,  useless  for  hnmnn  i'oofi ;  in  combin- 
aiiua  with  uanic?  of  animnlu  it  mean«  inaane. 

The  use  of  a  word  in  combination  ollen  throws'  opposed  by  his   cousin, 
light  on  ita  original  me;inmg.  It  is  i^H^iblc  that  j  Tara   Bai.      Ky  the  a 
thift  ttpplicalion  to   plants  and   animaU  may  be    Balajec  biswanath,    Sah 
Quiy  A  luclaphurical  transfer  of  the  older  mean-  I  covering  bb  rights.     Bcioig 
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PKIAKA,  Bkcg.    Psidimn  pyrifi 

PEIGNES,  Kb.     Comts. 

PEIHO,  or  white  river 
the  Uulf  of  Pe-Tche-l^?,  ha*  ^ 
with  about  )00  guns,  at  its  aontlM 
Sec  Pe-ho- 

PEI-Kin*EX,    Binui.     ChaTicA 

PKILMUNDI,  Hum.    Tarmoel 
PKING,  Bfrv.    Colocajda  wiuifi 

Beet  tun^',  Bcbm..  ColocasU 
i>eiug ma  how  y»,BLnv.,C 
kouQif  yen  peii^,  Ulkm.   ' 
pan  niii  nat,  Brnv.,  Col 
iwing  kyan,  Bi  am.,  CoF 
y>einK  ung,  BURM..  Gol 
])eing  kyouiu!:  kliyse  Birm..  Colt 
peint(  jthan,  BuRM..  ColocasiK, 
jieing  pan  htwun,  Brnu.,  C<i\ 
wet  Kvoiik  peinfi,  BruM.,  Col 
PEIN-GO,  BtTRji.     A  boat  00 
rivers.     Sec  Boat 

PEING-NAl.   Briui.      ArCocaffl 
folia,  Linn. 

PELM-MARM.  Malkai.     Bjn 
Indica.     Linn, 

PEISHWA,  or  Peshwa,  «  titk 
minister  of  tlie  Mahratta  kingdcua. 
founder  of  the  Mahnitta  power,  b^ 
as  a  plundering  bandit  at  the 
«!venteeu,  and  at  the  time  of  his  de 
be  had  established  bis  })owcr  o%er 
partof  theConoan.  Ilchad  few  pretet 
thu&e  of  a  successful  rebel  agaimt 
mahoniedan  power.  Most  of  hid 
were  wrested  from  hia  son  am 
Sambajec,  who  was  taken  priaoner 
ze*ib  and  cruelly  put  to  deatii,  ant 
Salio  or  Saliojee.  was  carried  in! 
Rut  the  efforts  of  tJie  emiK-rar  to 
Muliratta*.  in  which  he  j>trn»cT*' 
death  in  i"07,  were  una\ 
he  succeeded  in  taking  m  >~ 
Mabrattas  under  different  i 
and  curichc<l  chem!^lvc»  bv  ioi 
the  imperial  dominions,  and  uve 
country  iwuth  of  the  Nerbudd 
bigotry  of  Aururkgzceb,  in  provoking 
persecution  tlie  Kajpoot  prince* 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  Mah 
Hut  it  was  chiefly  during  the 
Mahomed  Shah  iliat  the  Mahratta 
was  extended.  fSahojee  wa« 
cnptivity  on  the  death  cf  Aiu 
hi?  return    dj   the    Deccan,  h 


PEISUWA. 

sure,  Sahojee,  nominally  the  \\cad  of 
umia  power,  e^tabluihod  himself  at 
of  which  place  hU  successora  became 
ajfthA  :  while  the  real  autliority  and 
ipremacy  in  the  Mahratta  coiitederacv 
on  Brtllajec,  in  whtisp  family  tiio 
Fti-'hwa  hecanit',  aa  offices  under  the 
i  rule  usually  did  benonie,  hereditary. 
Bi^wanath  died  in  April  ]7^0,  and 
needed  by  his  son,  Bajee  Rao,  who  held 
turenty  years.  The  armies  of  Hajet^ 
i^ed  Guiemt,  aud  coitiplytL'ly  reduced 
of  which  province  Bujce  Rao  was  crcat- 
Hixiar    by  the  emperor   of  Delhi,  being  I  jiigted 

this  by   the  pwlioy  of  the  Nizam,  who 
|U»  interp«i«  the   Mahratta*  as  a  barrier 
the  court  of  Delhi  and  hm  own  po«- 
Aftcr  overrunning  Rundolcund  and 
\tAn,   and  exacting  a   promise  of  choul 
rih  of  thp  revenue  of  the  Delhi  empire, 
MO  retiirnod  to  hi*  southern  iwsse'sions. 
in  1 740.  on  the  banks  of  the  Ncrbud- 
tk   marching  to  renew  his  depredations 
too9tan.     A  year  belore   hi»  death,  the 
C.\-«-mment  concluded  a  treaty  with 
ri'"  ij'iiJly    of    a    commercial     nature. 
a. I    left  three  sona,  Ballajw^  Bajee  Rao, 
,    a:id  ShuniRher   Bahmloor,  an  illegili- 
by  a  uiahomedan   woman.     The  last 
til  ihoPeisliwa'fl  posacsflions  in  Bundel- 
hU  descendants   became    the  titular 
banda.     Ballajee   Bajce  Kao,  corn- 
led  Nana  Sahib,  succeeded  his  father 
of  Peishwa,   after  some  opposition 
ec    Bhonala   and   the  Guikwur  and 
e«ion   he  went   through    tt»e  mock 
of  receiving  investiture  from  the  hands 
ininal  rajah   Salm.     He  was   of  an 
position,  and  entronted  hi«  internal 
to  hi«  cousin,  Scda.^'heo  Rao  Bhow, 
and  of  his  armies  to  hla  bn^ther, 
J  or    Kagoba.     Djiriug   this  ad- 
Angriah   nf  Colubah  wi\s   rcduc- 
'50,  by  a  joint   expedition  of  Mahrat- 
nglijih.      In  the   time  of  Bajee  liao, 
Scindia  and  >loIkar  had  rLaen  fiom  a 
I/)  be  the    principal    leaders  of  tlie 
ftrmi^")!   mid<^r  Ragoba.     The  whole 
IwawRS  divided  between  them  aud  a  iew 
•dars,  of  whom  Anund  Rao  Puar  of  Dhar 
k..   i.r;...  ;r,Tl.      The   Mahratta    influence 
■  at  Delhi,  where  the  diasen- 
•  >u  L  Iiad  invited  their  interference. 
MiUiratta-wjnque^ts  were  extended 
r\nd  Mr»oltan  by   Ragoba.    But 
1^  jirovoked  Uic  fifth  invaxion  of 
Siiah,  Abdaili,  at    whw*e   hands   the 
sustained  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Pani- 
ibr  a  time  destroyed  their  power  in 
Iftdia.     This  defeat  was  to  some  ex- 
by  a  tf^mporary  excliange  o( 
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functions  between  Ragoba  and  Sedasheo  Rao 
Bhow.  The  JVishwa  sur^'ived  tluM  disaster 
only  a  few  monibfl, 

Balajee  Bajce  Rao.  commonly  called  Nana 
Sahib,  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Madho 
Kao  Bulla!,  tlien  17  years  of  age,  under  the 
regency  of  his  uncle  Ragoba.  Shortly  af'ker  his 
accession,  bis  territories  being    threatened  by 
the  Nizam,    the    Peinhwa  hecame  desirous  to 
settle  some  existing  disputes  with  the  British 
which   had   arif*en   in   coiise<]UGncc  of  attacks 
made  on  the  Sidce  of  Jinjeera,  an  ally  of  the 
British    gnvernment.  T)ie   disputes    were   ad- 
by     ti-ea  ly .     N  egocia  tions    were     also 
entered  into  by  the  Mahrattas  with  a  view  to 
obtain  military  a^uttance  from  the  British,  hut 
they  were  suddenly  broken  off,  the  Mahrattas 
having  in  the  meantime  come  to  terms  with  the 
Nizam.       Ragoba  long  endeavoured    to   keep 
^tadho  Rao  in  a  state  of  dependence^  but  the 
talentj!  and  address  of  the  latter  enabled  him 
to  assume  the  adniiniatrotion  which  he  held  for 
eleven  years.      He  died  in  177ii  without  issue. 
The  year  before  his  death  the  influence  of  the 
Mahrattas  was  re-established  in  Upper  India 
by  Scindia,  who  overran  Rohilcund,  detached 
the  emperor  Shah  .VJim  from  alliance  with  the 
English,  and  replaced  him  on  the    throne  of 
Delhi  where  he  held  him  in  a  state  of  tutelage. 
The  death  of  Madho  Rao  was  followed  by  the 
murder  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Narrain 
Rao,  and  the  usurpation  of  Ragoba.   A  revolu- 
tionary party  was  formed  by  the  chief  ministers 
of  the  State  in  favor  of  Gunga  Bai,   widow  of 
Narrain  Rao,  who  after  her  husband  s  murder, 
gave  birtli  to  a  son.  Madho  Rao  N'arain.  Uagoba, 
on  the  other  hand,  strengthened  his  poisition  by 
negociation*    with  Scindia,   Jfnlkar,    and    the 
British.   Being  deserted  by  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
Ragoba  was  fain  to  purchase  the  a<»istance  of 
the   Britisli   by   ceding   Basscin,   the   island  of 
Sal^ette,  and  other  islands  on  the  Bombay  coast, 
which  the  British  had  long  but  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  and  of  which  they  had 
recently  taken    pxsension    in  anticipation   of 
their  being  occupied  by  the  Portuguese.      The 
arrangements  made  were  reduced  to  the  form 
of   a  treaty  on  the    Gth    March   1775.     Out 
of  this  treaty  arose  the  first  Mabratta  war.  The 
forre  which  wassent  lo  assist  Ragoba  gained  some 
unimportant  succe«jes,  which  so  pleased  IC^igoba 
that  he  presented  to  the  British  the  districts  of 
Hamot   and  Amod,   then   estimated  to   yield 
Rs.  2.77,000  a  year.      But  the  sucreaaea  of 
Ragoba    were    short    lived.       The    Supreme 
government  in  Bengal  disapproved  of  the  Treaty 
and  declared  it   invalid,  and  deputed  an  agent 
of  their  own,  Oilonel  Upton,  to  negociate  with 
the  ruling  ministenal  party  at  Poona.     In  the 
meantime  the  ministerial   party  split  into  two 
Actions,  one  headed  by  Nana  Kumav«s   and 
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Semdia,  in  support  uf  iho  young  Puisltwa,  an 
the  otlior  by  iMoniba,  the  cuu*iu  of  Xana 
Fiirnavis,  who  \v:is  HUp|X)rto<i  by  Holkar  an<l 
the  adUereiils  ul'  Rugoba  at  Pooua.  By  tlie 
vacillation  ot'  Holkar  tbc  piirty  ofNaua  Furuii- 
vcs  gttiiieil  the  complete  ascendancy. 

Hyder  Ali  died  in  DeeeinWr  1782,  but  his 

sou  Ti[>i)oo  althiju^^b  proleasiug  acquiw*cence  in 
tlie  tcruis  of  the  Treaty  ol*  S;ilbye,  continued 
the  war  with  the  Hriiish  ;  and  a  new  treaty 
was  concluded  in  October  ITMibt-tween  Scindia 
and  the  Briti^ih  on  the  one  part  and  the  Tcbihwa 
on  tbc  utber,  to  enlbrcc  his  »ubiin^ian  in 
accordance  witli  the  IHli  Article  o(  the  Treaty 
of  vSalliye.  FVlure  the  provisions  ol*  ibis  treaty 
coulil  be  carried  out,  the  Madras  government 
hati  tuade  peace  with  Tipiwo  by  tlie  Trcaiy 
of"  Mangalore.  This  treaty,  wbidi  waa  con- 
cluded witliout  the  concurreuce  oi'  the  l*ei«liwa, 
llie  Mubrattas  aifected  to  coasider  a  violation 
oi'  tbc  Treaty  of  Salbye.  but  the  ambitious 
dcsi^na  which  \l\e  leadei"s  of  tlie  Maliraiia 
parlies  now  began  separately  to  ontertain  re- 
conciled them  to  ihe  arrangemcuLs  which 
had  been  niiwle.  On  the  lirst  ajipranince  of  a 
rupture  with  Tippoo  in  ITIK),  Lord  0>rnwalUa 
directed  liis  attenUi»n  to  an  aJUancc  with  the 
Peisbwa.  A  tient^v  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  was  conclude*!,  ta  which  the  Nizam 
was  admitted.  Tlie  chief  Mahratta  leaders 
bad  now  become  allies  Hither  than  dependants 
of  the  Peishwa.  Separate  treaties  luid  been 
Cimcliided  by  the  British  povermncnt  with 
tlie  nijah  of  Rcrar.  the  Gaikwar  and  Scindia» 
and  it  is  only  as  conl'ederacies  of  equals  acting 
&j.rainst  a  common  enetny  that  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  a^in  appear  united.  The  indef>on- 
deiioe  of  Scindia  was  virtually  recognised 
by  the  Treaty  of  Salbye,  and  Im  separate  con- 
quests in  Northern  India  and  Malw:t.  although 
nominally  held  by  liim  as  deputy  of  the  Peishwa, 
gave  hun  full  control  over  the  court  at  Poona. 
The  yomig  PeiMhwa,  Mudho  Uao,  diL»<l  on  the 
27th  October  I71*o.  and  thi.-^  event  wiu*  follow- 
ed by  tii^enstons  which  throatciicl  tbc  di.^isolu- 
tion  of  the  Mahratta  coulcderacy. 

In  the  war  which  broke  oiu  between  Scindia 
and  Uulkur  iu  18U1,  the  united  forces  of 
Scindia  and  ll»c  Pei^bwa  received  a  severe  de- 
feat on  the  lij'ith  October  IS»J:i.  The  crisis 
was  ofiptirtime  for  the  re-ealablishinent  of 
Hritlnb  intluence  at  Pi*oiia.  and  overtures  tor  p. 
subsidiary  fon^e  nuidi^  by  U.ijee  Iiuo,  who  had 
fled  from  Poona,  on  Ilolkur*^  approach,  were 
favorably  rcccive«l.  On  ^ilsl  Dcccnjher  1^02, 
the  celcbnied  Treaty  of  I^awcin  wiw  signed. 
Fiy  this  treaty  the  Peishwa  w:w  to  receive  a 
subsidiary  Jbrcc  of  six  baitulions  with  gunSi 
and  was  to  cede  lor  their  payment  territory 
value  of  K.-1.  2H,(M»,000.  lUjcc  Kao  i 
vatcd    vit    the    ntusnud    at    Pooua  on  I 


th  May  ift02.    Holkar  - 

of  the  lirilisb  force,  and  > 
tingly    expressing    his    atc^uH^^wxr 
arraiiifomenia  'o  be  made  under  the 
I  Bu.ssein,  in  which  he  saw  the  di 
I  scheme   for  obtuuiing  contrvst 
I  government,  changeil  his  pi 
I  league   with   t)ie   rajah   of  I3«i 
I  treiity.    The  campaigns  af^injt 
I  chietH  in  1KU3,  and  Holkar  iu  I8(ji5,j 
j  ly  broke  up  the  Ma}iratui  coof  ' 
establisbetl   onco  for  all  the  ^aprei 
British   |K>wcr  in   India.     Tbe  tui 
1  con(|uered  fntm  Scindia  and  th«  IE 
wern   distribute*]   between    the 
'  ment,  the  Pewliwa,  and  tlic  Ni 
Partition    Treaty    of    Poona     ta 
I  Peishwa's   share   wtut    the    c\ty{ 
of  Ahmednu;.';^iir.     The    s>^1«j« 
ference  wbicli  the  govcramuui 
Ci^nti*al   India  and  Malwa  gi 
the  Pindnree  hordes,  and  in  \H\ 
into  British  territory  made  tied 
in  tim  policy  of  goverume&t*    Thsl 
looked  much  to  the  support  of  thflj 
chiets.     But  Scindia  was  detached 
cause  by  the  Treaty  of  1817,  Aroctr] 
gained  over  by  being  ^aarantcer!  In) 
tories,  the  force  of  Uolkar  was  bi 
battle  of  Mehid|>ore,  and  oftor  a 
the  Pindarees  were  €(■■< 
their  chiefs  forced  unc>  .IJi 

In  tlte  meantime    I:i<\iee   ]£ao,  st 
humiUation  to  which  he  wiw  subj 
recent  tren'.y,  took  advantage 
war  to  break  oil* bis  connectii->Ti 
government.     On  5th    S<^[ 
having  secretly  made  exten... . .  ^..  ^ 
wur,    be   suddenly    aitnckcd    and 
the   Residency   at    Poona.     Aft«l  xi 
C2kmpaign,    in    whicli    litijee    Rao 
cleverly  to  evade  tJ»c  Brttinli  trooM, 
duced  to  the  utmoitt  disir«M.  asa  in 
offered   to'  throw  himself  on    tljc 
the  British  govermnont.     He  waft 
he   accepted,    terms     by    which    li«l 
his  sovereign    |H)wer,    and    a^i^Tred 
at  some  sf^ot  on  t)teGan>!v«,  rvccivti 
auce  at  Ks.  1:5.00,000   a  year.     Bii 
Cawnpore,   was  selecltHJ   as  the 
future    ro<tidenc4>.       The  residents 
jiighire  which  was  assign<fxl  to   htm 
were  exempted  frtm  subjcciion  U> 
civil  and  criminal   courta  oC  lite 
Regulation   I  of  1832.      Bbjcr  Raui 
2<Sth  January  IS51.   He  bci|t]rathedi 
perty  to  an  :ulopted  soti,  Dhooi 
who  was  recognised  by  lh«  Briiil 
as  hii*  heir.     No  i  - 
to  Bajec  liao  was 
jngbire  at  Uiihourv  however  was  cqo( 
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of  Dhooniloa  Punt,  but  tlic  reiudeuts 

"  *-^    -^'i^jcct  to  tlie  ordinary  civil  and 

Dlioondtx)  Punt  is   the   noto- 

riib  who  pffsidcd  aithe  maasarre 

kwnporr  and  took   »   loading   part  in    the 

r  1 5*57.     Hiii  futo  U  uncertain. 

■intnon  itnpr&'vsion  among  the  Eurcn 

'a«h  indi:i,  thnttlie  nvwspaj'Cr  prcwi  is 

1    India,  und  its  inllucnce   u|A)n  the 

_i   ot"  puhtio  men  a  tiling  only  yet 

.  and  not  fully  cfltuhli^^hed. 

'  Rao,  Peishwa,  the  first  of  that  name, 

sr.4  .iL  Po«ma  iri»ni  17^1  to  1771.     He  was 

f  the   greatest  and  best  men  of  liis  time  ; 

lie    vnxrrior,  a  hold  and   fearless  admiiiis- 

L  tuiiX  a  most  conscientious  protector  and 

■of   hw    people ;  to  whitse   misfortune  he 

Briet]  *ttf  hy  wickness  a1  the  a^e  of  twenty 

t      Jiui  his  name  Is  still  held  in  veneration 

*3h1  h^  IWcd,  he  mij^ht  have  matle  a  great 

•  y.     He  Tvaa   one  day  seated  on  , 

hill,  near  Poonu,   watching    an  t 

ilia  brother  Nairyen  Kiio,  »ime- 

ihan  himself,  by  his  side,  .ind  all 

■.m*  of   the  court    around.     One   of 

'I its  becoming  angry,  rushed  towards 

where  (hey  were    standing,  and  all 

■  ■*-   forgetting   the  respect  due   to  the 

uwik    themselves  ofT  wi!h  surprising 

Th<J  young  Narrycn  Rao  rose  to  fly 

;  1^1 — but  the  Peifihwa  took  him  by 

"  Brother,"   he  said,  '  what  will  the 

iv   of  yuu  ?*     The  youth  recollected 

'is  countenance  aa  none  hut 

[   down  again  ;  for  a  Peish- 

•  f  may  I'e  ^c^uaslied,  but  must  not  nxn. 

'T   fas  Grant   Duff    describes)  sixm 

•nf,  but  was  averted  by  the  ex- 

uragc    of    a    Mahratta    slllidar 

App.tjte  Rao,  Pahtunkur,  who,  drawing 

_-r  r    -!  rqng  in  front  of  the  Peiahwa,  and 

irtal   aside  by  wounding   him  in 

Peishwa  declared    that  this  inci- 

lim  high  hopes  of  h'n  brother's  future 

tt   the   hrare  hid  would  distin- 

if  he    lived,    but    these    two 

n  cut  off  in  early  life  before  they 

dr  to  render  the  services  tu  their  coun- 

'hich    llieir    virtues    gave    promise. 

^at     pre-eminence  in  India  which  this 

lioiiry   family  acquired  makes  it  aliso- 

nrrc<>Eary  to  conclude   that  there  must 

■  >c  real  heroism  in  their  character 

•n    to   coll  it   out ;    something  at 

beyond  the  mere  cunningand  audacity 

we  are  pcrhajxi  too  much  inclined  lo 

ibeir  claim  to  respect.     And    in    truth 

we  turn  to  their  history  no  doubt  remains 

i4ey  were  rery  extruonlinary  men,  po»- 
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Hallajee  Vlshanath,  who  obtained  the  ojlice  o^ 
Peiflhwa  and  posioaaion  of  Poona  in  the  year  1714, 
was  an  able  minister,  among  several  able  mei 
whom  India  then  possessed,  and  died  in  1 720. 
He   was  8ucceede<l   by    his  son    Hajec   Rao,  a 
man  who  may  fairly  be  compared  with  Sivajee, 
as  the  second  jrreat  coiu«lidutor  of  the  Mahmt-»j 
ta  empire  and   wlK>se  career  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic   and    cxtriordmary  in  history.      Ht 
compicred    Mulwa  and     l^undclrtmd,  and  ap- 
fieared,     to  the    terror  of  the   Mo^il  Eniperor 
l>etijre  the  gates  of  Delhi ;  obtained  a  claim  to  a 
share  in  all  the  revenues  of  the  Deccan  ;  and 
compelled  the  veteran  warrior  Nizam  ool  Mulk 
in  a  nttMt  ably  conducted  camytaign  to  surren- 
der almost  at  discretion.     Under  his  rule  Scin- 
dia  and  Holkar  rose  to  eminence  ;  the  form< 
though  of  gooii  family,  was  not  very  rich,  andj 
served  originally  as  a  simple  sillidar,  and  wr 
even  erttnisted,  as  tradition  has  it,   with  tbi 
care  of  the    Peishwa's    slip]>cr«.     Uajee 
diwl  April  the  ^8th,  1740.    The  extraordinary] 
eraineace  of  his    taleuls.  in    couirasl  with  th« 
indolence  of  hia  master  the  raja  Shao,  cause< 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  lo  be  centred  al- 
most naturally  in  his  liands  ;  and  a  few  yeai 
later  the    revolution    in    the  reigning  family 
which  took  place  on    Shao's    death  made  tba. 
power  of  the  Peiahwas  easily  paramount. 

Ballajee  Bajee  Kaii  bis  «»ucces8or,  was  almosi 
bis    fathers    espial  ;   and    it    was    under    his 
reippi.  which  lasted  twenty  years,  tliat  the  fruit 
of  his  able  adiniiii:jlration  were  reaped,  and  thi 
Mahratta  empire  eitemled  to  its  widest  limiti 
Nagpore    had    been   conquered   lon^;    before 
Orissa  and  Beng;il,  liajpootana,  Rohilound  and 
Lahore  were   now   successively   laid  under  tri- 
bute.    Under  the  **  Nana  Sidiib,"  as  Balajo^ 
was    tlien    and    is    still  gcni^rally  calletl,  thtfl 
revenue  of  the   Mahrattas  ro*e  io  ten  crores  of 
rupees  in  one  yeax,  incluiling   exactions  froi 
foreign  powers,  he  realised  thirty-six.     But 
is  his   diiitinguisbLJig  glory  that  under  bis  rult 
the  country  first  obtained  that  tranquillity  which 
is  necessary  to  secarc  anything  like  prosperity^ 
and  the  peasantry  of  tlic  Deccau  even  yet  r^fl 
gard   Ids   memory   with   gratitude,  as  the  flia^ 
ruler   who  obtained   for   them   the  hle«ing  of 
(Kjaco  alter  many  ages   of  anarchy  and  trouble 

At  last,  liowevcr,  these  great  successes  cnd< 
in  a  reverse  still  more  memoriible.  There  wj 
no  power  in  India  that  could  withstuud  (he  Mai 
rattus ;  but  one  such  entered  from  the  noi 
west,  and  contested  with  them  the  supreina( 
over  Delhi.  Only  a  few  months  before,  a  f^n 
Mjihratta  army,  having  amongst  its  officers 
Peishwa's  coiLsin  Sudasew  Kao  for  its  Comnxi 
der,  and  the  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar.  several  of' 
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Sindia's,  the  Gixicowar,  Powarof  Dhar,  the 
Dot   merely'  ability   but  magnauitnity  f  choorkur,  the  Fnorundhurce,  ondall  the    m 
rnl  pttiriotism.     The  first  of  them  was    Maliratta    chiefs,  had  taken  Delhi ;  otuj  oC 
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chiefs  Had  even  propoae<l.  perlmps  in  jest,  io  \  couactiuence  was  that  the 
place  Viswas  Kao,  the  PeUhwa's  eldest  son,  whn  slaucrhtered  almost  in  bis 
waaal*iwiththem,onthe  throne  of  Auruii(jzeeb.  whither  he  had  fled  lor  refugr. 
Bat  the  formidable  army  appeared  of  Ahmed  ,  dismantled  palace  in  the  city  of 
Shah,  king  of  Oabul.  llie  two  armies  met  at  I  eighteenth  year  of  hi«  age.  Ri 
PanniputonthcTthofJanuory  17<)1,  and  on  that  I  reap  the  reward  of  hia  guijt ;  he 
fatal  field  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Mahrattas  was  )  proclaimed  Peishwa,  bnt  public 
lost  for  ever.  Such  of  the  survivors  as  returned  j  was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  rot 
to  the  Derean  left  two  hundred  thoitsund  of  tJicir  I  tre.  He  was  met  tfH>  by  a  di^cii 
dea<I  behind  them.  The  Peishwa's  son  and  I  was  strange  he  did  not  I'orciie^i 
cousin,  and  the  Dhur  chief  w^ere  among  the  slain.  H  wjclow  pre^ani,  who 
Ballajee  Rao  was  crossing  the  Nerbudda  north-  I  supjwrt.  of  a  party  amona:  the 
wards  (for  some  re|)ort*  of  the  impending  danger  was  conveyetl  to  tiie  fort  of  Pooi 
had  reached  liim,  and  he  was  bringing  an  army  I  '»  1773  she  was  safrly  delivered 
to  the  assistance  of  his  friends)  when  a  soucars  I  Mahadc»i  Rao  the  second.     A  yetrl 


kaasid  was  encountered  with  a  note  for  some  one 
in  Auningabad.  The  Peishwa  opened  it  and 
read: — "Two  jwarls  have  b<^en  dissolved ;  twenty 
seven  gold  mohurs  have  he«n  lost ;  of  the  silver 

id  copper,  there  is  nocounting  up  the  sum!"  and 
the  arrival  of  fugitives  from  the  army  soon  placed 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  and  all  Maharash- 
tra was  in  mourning.     The  old  Peishwa  never 

jcovered  the  shock.  He  retraced  his  steps  to 
Poona,  and  died  at  the  temple  of  Parvati,  which 
he  had  built,  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

He  had  three  sons,  Viswas  Rao,  killed  at  Pan- 
niput ;  Malmdeo  Itao,  and  Narrayen  Roo  the 
two  brothers  already  mentioned  and  who  suc- 
cessively held  the  onice  of  Peishwa.  Mahadeo 
[iKao  was  distinguished  in  the  field,  but  he  was 
more  distinguished  by  his  not  less  intrepid  and 
determined  warfare  against  the  corruptions 
which  had  crept  into  tlie  administration.  He 
had  one  quality  which  is  a  sure  mark  of  great- 
the  perception  of  great  qualities  in  others, 
'so  that  when  hniLself  almost  a  boy  he  was  able 
to  make  the  best  posaible  selection  of  ministers. 
One  of  tliese  was  the  celebrated  Ram  Shastree, 
who  held  the  judicial  administration — a  man 
perfectly  incorruptible,  and  on  whose  virtne^* 
there  was  no  stain  ever  known  to  rest.  He 
revived  the  punchayet  system,  and  originated 
and  cons<ilidatod  that  excellent  code  of  ca^te 
law  wliich  hiis  since  been  translated  and  ex- 
plained, by  the  learned  labours  of  Professor 
Huhler,  Mahadeo  Hoo  died  in  1 771 ,  And 
Narrayen  Rao  succeeded,  only  to  fall  a  victim 
to  the  ambition  of  an  unscrupulous  woman. 
This  was  Anundee  Bhai,  wife  of  his  undo  Ru- 
gonuth  Rao,  or  Rugoha.  Rugoba  was  not  & 
wicked,  but  hq  waA  a  very  weak  man.  He 
allowed  his  wife  to  ])ersuade  him  to  arm  her 
with  a  written  order  empowering  some  one  or 
other  to  seize  the  jiorson  of  the  young  Peishwa; 
but  having  obtained  it,  fdic  altered  the  word 
*'  dharrawe*'  into  **  marawc."  The  paper  is 
still,  it  is  said,  in  the  Poona  dutW,  with  the 
fatal  correction  plainly  vUihle ;  and  there  is 
0  Mahratta  who  does  not  believe  that  it  was 
d  of  Anundee  Bbai  that  made  it.     The 
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dee  Bhai  also,  whilst  at  Dhar, 

who  became  in  his  turn  the  a«coQ4 

During  the  minority  of  ihew  y«:iuths| 

mcnt    was    administered  by  Nam 

The  tragical  end  of  Mahadeo  Rao 

J-outh,  and  the  excit4;ment  ai 

which  followed,  and  which 

to  assume  the  admiaistration  of  I 

hia  disastrous  reign,  his  fall,  and 

but  inglorious  end  of  hia   career. 

known.     Of  all  the  Peiahwas  he 

and  the  worst ;  a  most  unwonhy 

I  to  a  succession  of  great  men.     Aft 

I  dcT   of   Nflrayen    Rao,    Ru^ronath. 

I  appointed  the   incorruptible    Ram 

investigate  it.     The  judge  came  in 

report.     "  Well,''  said  the  Pel*hw»,  « 

it  ?"  "  you  yourself."  said  the  ShasUrr: 

is    the    order    in    your    own    ha::.i-ini 

Rugonath  admitted  his  partial  oomplid 

ha<i  given  the  order  for  the  PeiAhi 

hension ;  and  a^ked  what  atoncmci 

make.     "  Tour  own  life  !**  said  the  I 

Shaatrce ;  **  for  you  can  be  of  no 

nee  to  your  country,  and  you  will 

per  as  long  as  you  live  !**     Nor  did! 

Shnatree  a4ided  Oiat  he  himself  w^ 

enter  Poona  nor  accept  any  emjiloj 

Rugouuth  bore  rule.     He  krpt  his 

retired  to   a  sequestered  viUa^ 

The  private  life  of  Ballajee 

gross  sensuality. — Ailfkf3k>HS 

;V>.  I-IO. 

PEITEIRA    MANJO,   also 
Malkal.    Anacar>lium  occideni 
PEK,  Hisru,     Plectranthus 
PEKABANS,  HiNii.  D^ndi 

PEKARA,   Tm.     Tcrminalk 
If.  and  A. 

PEKKA,  a  genua  of  pUatB 
ana,   and   furnishing  the  Saoaari 
nuts  of  the  ahnps,  a  very  djffSeroit 
(hat  to  which  the  nanio  of  Saoaari  it] 
Guiana.     Pekea  comprehtnids  twu 
P.  butyrasa   and  P.   tuberculosa: 
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loiJs   llio  fruit  in  t|U03tion,  is  a  Tpry 

tnliabitm^   the  w(xh1d   ul'  Guyanii, 

is   callcil  Tatayouba  by  the   (InrifMUi 

Tbc  fruit  consists  of  grecui^li  cum- 

ipes,  which  miticrc  nrouml  a  common 

id  contain  a  single  sec<l  of  large  size, 

vritii  a  brownish  rugged  woody  sheJh 

'       ■  _"   :i  kernel   of  a  soft  cnnslstenoc, 

dt^IicJitc  buttery  quality.     It  ia 

ij^ii-r  TO  Kn^lisli  wnliiut?,  almonds  and 

Pckca  buttyiTwa,  is  a  Irirgc  tree  with 

8t»  fcex  high,  and  3  fcot  in  diimietcr. 

icA  arc  covered  by  a  rind  two  or  three 

aivl  ct^aaii»Liii<:  internally  of  a  but- 

iwifth  siiVistanrc,  which  rnelt^  between 

and   which   is  aoraotimes  uACtl  in 

instead  of  aninml  butter.     Under  the 

stooc  covered  all  over  with  slender 

rhicb  easily  separate,  and  become  very 

\e   to   those    who  open    thr   atones ; 

kidney-shaped  kernel  covered  with 

'membnine,  and  very  good   to  eat ; 

lonly  served  at  tnhle.     It  is  called 

ty  the  blacks  in  the  neishboiirhood   of 

tn  French  Guyana,  where  it  is  much 

The   species    tliat    furnifihcs    the 

iut0   of  the  London  markets  is  much 

but  iscalled  Tata-youba  hy  l))e  nativca 

and  dilfere  in  havinp;  no  stints  upon 


and  there  is  notliing  to  indicate  the  approach 
toa  capital  .excepting  perlnif>8  tlie  funernlpr'XM's- 
Viona  tliat  one  continually  mcels.  Tlic  first 
objocts  which  strike  the  eye  uf  the  traveller 
arc  the  battlenieiitrd  walU,  and  the  gates 
cn>wned  with  lofty  towers.  The  wall  is  of  a 
considerable  height,  thirty-five  to  forty  feet,  and 
aurrtuinded  by  a  caniil  which  comnmnicalcs 
with  the  Peiho,  90  that  a  [wrtion  of  the  su|>- 
plics  intended  for  the  capital  can  reach  Peking 
in  very  light  boat^.  Peking  consii^ts  of  two 
oitiefl,  separated  by  a  wall ; — the  Mant*^hou 
citVi  Zein-tchau,  anil  the  Chinese  city,  \V:u-lo- 
MiHU.  In  Uie  centre  of  the  fonncr»  surround- 
ed by  a  wall,  is  the  Imp»jrial  quarter,  Nouan- 
chau,  corapo-scd  eiclasivcly  of  buildings  set 
apart  for  the  emperor  and  his  suite,  whose 
roofs,  covered  wirh  yellow  tiles,  glitter  in  the 
sun's  rayi»  Uke  burnishcfi  gold.  All  these 
ediricps.  kios<iuM,  and  templea,  are  surrounded 
by  gardens,  ornamented  with  lakes  and  artift- 
oial  rockwork.  Among  these  is  the  ^moua 
Lake  of  Water-lilies,  a  marshy  p)ol,  covered 
wiili  the  water  planlw  from  which  it  derived  iU 
name.  The  aspect  of  the  imperial  city  wa» 
doubtlesi*  magnilicent  a  few  ccnttu-ies  ago,  but 
now  everytliina;  is  in  a  state  of  decay  owing 
to  the  imiMiverished  conclition  of  the  treasury. 
In  the  Mantchou  city,  not  far  from  the  iniperiftl 


of  the  stone  of  its  fruits  :  this  is  the  ]  quarter,  are   the  ditterent  dopartmenU  of  go- 


iberculnsa  of   Aublct ;    the  Caryocar 

oi"  niodcrn    botanista.     Another 

CarrcM-ar  nuoiterum,  hears  what  are 

<1  iK..  Suwarrow,  or  mon?  properly  Suouari, 

iimerce.     It  has  only  three  Icatlete 

t',  each  with  a  tiMtthed  marj^an  and  a 

od  extremity  ;  the  ilowera   lu-c  very 

i.  brown  externally  and  rich  crimson 

le  ;  the  fruit  is  in  form  like  an  egg, 

with  a  tliick  rough  brown  rind,  beneath 

A  soft  greenish  butter)'  substance.  The 

a  ^lintrinjc  surtacc,  and  contains  a  very 

it  korntl,  from  which  may  be  eitractcd 

like   that  from  sweot  almondi.     These 

j>rht  with  advantage  be  introduced  into 

lirirf.  CtfC,  p,  790. 

'  '  ^ '-'.•),  #p. 

Pekin  in  lat.  39'  54'  N.,  long. 

;   r-.,  iMd  N.  W.  from  the  entrance  of 

river,  about  114  or  120  miles  inward. 

court  of  the  north,  and  Nankin 

the  tonth,  both  of  them  large  towns. 

arc  iu  the  habit  of  associating  with 

the  idea  of  a  cit)'   distinguished 

all  nihtrs,  by  the  beauty  of  its  buhiings, 

«ij!*h  r!'  irs  -rrcets.  and  by  the  animated 

Peking  resembles  every 

.  ami  is  still   nmre  like  an 

viilagc.     The  city    i.4   situated  in  a 

.  r — u,  butirom  the  peculiar  formation  of 

I  laud,  it  is  tint  trt  be  seen  from  a  distance  : 
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yornment.  There  reside  all  the  Mantchou 
employees,  and  there  also  are  the  two  oM:ih- 
Ushments  with  the  two  chtirchea  of  the  TJus- 
siaa  Mbttjion.  To  the  cast  of  the  Mantchou 
city  is  the  Hall  of  Examination,  similar  to  the 
one  at  Canton,  but  more  spacious  ;  tJiere  are, 
besides,  shops  and  restaurants  neither  remarka- 
ble for  elegance  or  cleanliness.  Tlie  principal 
streets  of  Peking  are  wider  than  those  of  other 
Chinese  cities  ;  but  the  ntimerous  stalls  erected 
in  these  thoroughfares  leave  little  vacant  space. 
The  streets  are  unpaved  and  the  alleys  narrviw- 
During  the  autumn,  winter,  ami  aprin;^  the 
dust  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  in  the 
rainy  scn^n,  the  streets  are  almost  imjiosiiable: 
all  refuse  matter  is  thrown  into  the  public 
ways,  improgTiaiing  the  air  with  miasma. 

The  Chiucse  city,  conaiuting  mostly  of  shops, 
has  still  less  attractions.  There,  however,  is  to 
bo  fouud  the  only  street  that  has  boon  pavetl 
with  granite  blocks,  leading  from  the  Imperial 
palace  to  the  temples  of  Heaven  and  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  sooth  of  the  city.  ThcsK  templea^ 
are  lar^  establishments,  (also  surrounded  bi 
walls,)  comprising  several  buiidings  iu  them- 
selves. The  traveller  to  IVking,  who  has  vi«ite< 
tiio  ports  open  to  foreigners,  is  particulurb 
struck  with  the  absence  of  life,  and  baitle  ii 
ilip  streets.  It  is  believed  thai  P*>king  cann< 
now  boast  of  more  than  a  million  inhnbiiani 
so  many  having  been  driven  from  the  capil 
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l>y  the  increased  dcanieaa  of  living.  Beggars, 
for  the  most  part  without  cluthcM  of  any  des- 
cription, and  Htrickeu  will)  hideous  di&easea, 
eke  out  a  mi.scrable  existence!  in  the  iilth  and 
garbage  of  the  strcete.  These  beggars  are 
under  the  authority  of  a  chief,  and  are  forbid- 
den to  Bleep  within  the  city. 

Tlic  most  remarkable  Hpot  about  Peking  ia 
the  Hai  Dian,  tbc  residence  of  the  Bugdochan, 
His  Majesty  the  emperor,  situated  about 
seven  miles  west  of  the  city.  The  emperor 
only  app<*ar8  in  the  capital  on  occasioiia  of 
great  festival**,  or  sacrifices.  There  are  two 
rostls  leading  to  this  residence,  one  of  which  is 
in  tolerable  repair,  and  in  the  morning  presents 
an  animated  scene.  High  offii-ials,  with  their 
followers,  going  to  or  returning  fi-oui  the  palace  ; 
a  multitude  of  well-ilrcsaaed  retainei*a,  and  hand- 
some equipages,  indicating  the  presence  of  the 
court.  The  grounds  arouud  the  palace  are  laid 
out  ia  ysi&i  gardens,  which,  although  better 
cared  for  than  other  parts  of  the  capital  still 
show  aigna  of  neglect,  and  high  walls  surround- 
ed the  whole.  Still  further  to  the  west  lie  a 
range  of  niountains.  whose  summits  arc  crown- 
ed with  temples  more  or  less  picturesque  ;  and 
here,  as  well  aa  in  another  range  ext<iuding 
northwards,  the  Kussiaa  mlasionarius  generally 
pcaei  a  part  of  the  summer  and  autumu.  Seven 
milca  to  the  south  of  the  city  is  n  largo  deer- 
park  belonging  to  the  emperor,  of  twenty-six 
miles  in  circumference,  also  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall.  Within  are  palaces  and  villages, 
whose  inliabitantH  are  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  animals.  Eijliteen  miles  north  of  the  city 
is  a  mineral  spring  with  a  large  garden  and  an 
imperial  palace,  formerly  tlie  resort  of  the  em- 
peror Kansi,  but  now  all  in  ruins.  In  the 
country  around,  the  inhabitants  are  peaceful, 
good-natured  and  industriouH.  The  niiuif»ters 
and  great  functionaries  of  stale  govern  without 
control,  and  notliing  comes  before  the  emperor 
save  through  llicir  hands. 

The  existing  Tartar  city  at  Pekin,  officially 
Nei-chhing  or  **  Inner-town,"  encloses  a  second 
called  Hoang-chhing  or  "Imperial  (yellow,) 
town,"  which,  no  doubt,  represents  the  outer 
palace  of  Odoric^s  day  and  that  includes  a  third 
called  Fseu-kin-chhing,  or  **  Red  City,"  which 
is  the  actual  residence.  The  Green  Mount,  to 
which  Kublai  caused  remarkable  trees  of  every 
bulk  to  be  transferred  still  stands  conspicuous 
within  the  palace  walls  of  Pekia.  "The  eye 
rests  with  pleasiux*  ujx>n  this  round,  woixi 
covere<l,  hill,  rising  picturcwjuely  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  glittering  roofs  and  umbrngeoits  trees 
within  the  palace  walls.**  It  is  cnlted  by  the 
Chinese  King-^lian,  "  C^urt  Mountain,"  Wan- 
i-flhan,  *'  Ten  thousand  years  Mount,'*  or  Mei- 
Hill,**  the  last  from  the  material 
IB  traditionnlly  said  to  be  composed, 
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a.s  a  reserve  store  in  r- 
feet  above   the  natui.. 
Ming  emperor  met  a  mi.-,,  ruLlc  ^ 
also  (called  'i'bai-i-chi)  still  exi*:- 
hoUow,  and  the  ^*  beautiful  bri'L 
decay.     In  the  Pekin,  or  court,  ; 
the   sbcng  diifer    materiallv  from  itMt 
Canton  and    Fuchien  dialects.    In  4i 
pronunciation,  ouly    foiu*    sheng  are  bM 
the   Nankin,   five ;  aud   in  the  Ca 
chicn  seven  or  eight.     T)»e  sheng 
solely  by  the  sinking,  rising,  or  w 
of  tlic  sound.    The  Pekin  dialect  n,  in 
the  standard  spoken   language  of  tht  0 
holdiug  the  same  place  in  China  that  it 
don  English,  as  spokcu  by  tht<  edncat«d 
does  in  Britain. — H,  in  *Vt»rfA  Chi^m 
Jutte  30;  SmtUtoe,  JV'oif/i    Chi        ' 
J*.  3o3;  Tofo,  i,   10;  Kc/x^/ W. 
Varin,   18(52;  Dnvis,  ji,  75;  2Smh^ 
154;  PatUhut\  Chine ^  Modrrru,  p. 
in  I'uU  Ctithitf,  Vol.  \,p.l'it9: 
guUorif  Xotf^,  p,  41,  5lJ-tJ0. 
PEKKAlt,  HnfD.     Adhato.k 
I^K-KOIL,   Tam.     a  dcmoa 
Hindoo,  Pe,  Peiaachi. 

PEKUL  equal  to  ISS^  ll>s.,  avoirdiq 

lOC&^h        =  1  Candarin      16  Tail        » 
10  CaDdar'm=  1  Muce.  10(i  Catty     = 

HI  Mace        =  I  Tail. 

PK-KITHA'I  I,  MALiii.,  Tak.    Otn 

locynthis,  JShrtrd, 

VV.LXy  M\LK\L.     Psidiura  prrifenui 

PKLA  CHAMHKLl,  Hind.  Jaamism 
suntbemum. 

PELAMIS  BICOI-OR,  Sckn^iiUr, 
nocuous  snake  of  the  Nic4)btfcr 

PELAN.     A  very  hanl.   fim*. 
heavy,  CeyloQ  wood. 

PELARGOML'M.  a  grtm^  .>: 
called  geraniums.    Many  speci*  t 
thrive  well  in    India  and  :ir> 
seed,  llie  Horse-shoe  and  <  • 
abundantly,  hut  it  is  gen'  : 
plauL**  grown  from  English 
Many  of  the  8j>ecics  thrive  w<-ii  \> 
tlie  garden,  but  are  belter  for  I 
large  jwts,  and  if  so  plHced,  as 
the  morning    and   evenine  siiti. 
most  abundantly.     The  tubers  • 
triste,  are  eaten  at  the  Cope  of  .. 
JiidtlfU, 

PEI^SGI.     Ancient   Gr«ck 
language  and  civilization  were  the 
of  Hellenism  and   lomanixm. 
this  name  from  Pelasa,  the  ancient 
province  of  Bahor.     PclaMgus,  ihfl 
the  Pclasgi,  U  said  by  Asius  the  Gi 
have  sprung  from  the  Idack  earth, 

PELAU,     also     Pe-lau-jK.- 
Batnbusa  nana,  ^xb. 
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PEIXA  CniKtrR-KAI. 

JHKET,  in  Kiimaon. 

^^1  he  P-artition,  is  a  scriptural  term, 
^■phcvulicr  Htinson,  a11uf1c>3  to  tlu* 
PV  *>r  tlic  race  of  Arpli.ixud,  (the 
)  which  ])asftcd  into  South  Arabia. 

tN,  ft  fffnnfl  of  hirUs  of  the  family 

u     T \o  1%  sai'l  to  hrr^tl  on 

to*  iLivery,  in  the  iiudst  of 

ill^uA,  uiiiiiik  reach  of  ilic  hand, 
nsds  aro  ju  under : 

rUpui  of  E.  Europe. 

>BAtifMtu.  Jit'itb. 

ivonicus,  Ilohf.  I^wer  wliite  pelican. 

litmtu"  Z-iV"^/.  i!re*tecl  jjelican. 

II*,  /./mi.,  Kuropoau  peliciin. 
■<,  ttrnei.f  Grey.  „ 

,,,. ,,,,;,   China. 

EVUS  rsTLATIFRONS,  Myth.    A 
sf'Ccics  of  Pelican,  was  set-n  by  Mr. 
mciiagcrie  ctf  the  maliamja  of  lliird- 
panj'  with  specimens  of  P.  jaranicus 
>t».     It  is  generally  Bimilur  to  P. 
)Ut  hM  the  frontal  akin  curiously  m- 
tti  pre.'Wttt  somewhat  lIil-  appearance 
dcvelop»^5  frontal  knohof  Auscr  cyg- 
fe^thered  ;  and  a  further  dift'orencc 
the  nak(Ml  gkin  of  the  chocks  and 
^g  yellowiili  white,  whereas  in  P. 
fisX  of  th«  cheoka  i»  deep  purplUh  or 
and  of  the  pouch  intense  yellow. 
Soc.,  Nov.  1856. 
S   JAVAMCUS,    Horsf.       A 
dia.     Adams  saw  them  in  pairs  and 
ily  on  ihe  river,  sailing  leisurely 
narrow  channel,  their  great  hills 
tiieir   crooked    necks,   or,   scared 
nDacb,  sought  a  safer  retreat  among 
L  and  saudlianka  far  ahead.     Their 
general  heavy  and   laborious.     In 
liill  la  hright  orange — in  some  of  a 
colour  var^ang  with  a^'e.     The  two 
not  isuily  recognised  until  ohAc^rred 
ruaeaie  hue,  however,  of  the  white 
tluguiahcs  ic  from  the   I>ahnatian. 
ha(id  the  more  common. — Adams. 

NUS  PHILIPPENSIS.  Gmdin. 
rlicun  inhnbils  alt  HrilLsh  India  and 
Abundant  of  all  ihc  pelicans. 

US  SINENSIS,  or  fishing  corino- 

IX,  while   tliroat ;  the  body  whitirth 

d   spotted    with    brown  \    tbo   tail 

the  iride**  blue  ;   the  hill  yellow. — 

neartnei/$  klmbfisxy^   Vol.  i,  p.  27* 

RKK,    Hisii.     Root  of  Thutictrum 

.\  native  of  the  Himalaya.^  is  u«^ 

fpand  a  tonic  aperient, — JUn,  Pkav ; 

tHci, 

CAMI'IiI,  Mil.  Cacaiia  (jnrirhifolia. 
KIK-KAI,  Tel.     Lablab  cui- 


PESIBERTON. 

PEIJ.A-GOl^IOODOO,  SisoH.     Antidesma 

dinndmni. 

HKLLIUOS,  Pielei,  Sf.     Hides, 

PKlJ.rs,  Ponr.     I  rides,  skint*. 

PEIXKS,  Lat.     Hair. 

PKLLKW,  Peeloo  or  Palaos  islands,  form  a^ 
chain  of  islands  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  extend  nearly  87  mile*.  Most  o(j 
ihcm  arc  rather  low,  hut  they  are  culri^'at* 
and  inhahiicd. 

PKLLI,  It.     Skins. 

PELMTORY, 


Pil'tro  :  pa.ri44taria.  It.' 
Ant  hemifl  i>jTetbrum,LAT. 
Annryclu*         „  „ 

AkkiiVaimtta,  Sinqr. 

Akkiuuiuiruto,  Tam. 


Akurkurra,  Au. 

Wwin,  Chin. 

Cyrcthnim,  Kso. 

ryr^ithiv,  Kr. 

/4hn-\Vurtr.eb  Gbr. 
Akulkurr»  or  Akkurkurho, 
Ur».,  HiXD. 

A  plant  of  North  Africa,  of  the  Levant,  Bar- 
hary,  Persia,  and  the  south  of  Kurope,  cultivate* 
for  it^  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  masti- 
catory and  a  stimulant.  Tlie  r'>»t  is  witlioul 
smell,  and  when  dry,  it  is  some  inches  long,' 
tcjugh.  fibrous,  o(  the  thickness  of  a  quill  ex- 
ternally gray,  internally  white.  Pcllitnry  is  to 
he  found  in  most  Indian  bazaars,  it  being  an 
export  from  Mocha  to  Bombay.  The  Tamil 
Arabic  and  Dukhani  applanations  are  nearh 
the  s:vmc.  The  Vyllans  prescribe  an  infusioi 
of  Akkarucarum  in  conjunction  with  the  Lesserl 
Galangal  and  Ginger  as  a  cordial  and  stimulant 
in  the  lethargic  stage  of  typhus  fever  and  iu 
paralytic  uifectionH.  They  also  use  it  aa  a 
masticatory  for  the  tooth  ache." — B^n,  Phar,; 
FitulJitur  ;    Aias.  Mat.  -V«/.,  ft.  34. 

PELLEVANDKUM,  (a  blUter)  in  Ganjam. 

PELO,  Ir.  Sp.     Hair. 

PELOA,  Malrai..     Carcya  orhorca,  Ro.vh. 

PELO  ni  CAMELLO.  It.,  or  Una  de  Ca- 
mclo.  Sc.    Camel's  hair. 

PELON,  M\r.Eu..     Caryota  nrens. 

PELOP-EL'S,  (ir  DJrt  dauber,  a  genus  of 
neuropteroua  insects,  com^tructs  earthen  cella 
side  by  side,  and  sticks  them  on  walls  and 
ralters. 

PELOPAEirS  SPINOLEA.     WaMp-Maaon. 

PELTINI.  It.     Combs, 

PELTOPHORUS  GRAN17LARI3,  Beanv, 
ManisurtLs  granulans,  Linn. 

PELUSlll.M,  an  ancient  |»rl  on  the  Red  Sea, 

PEMAYKUTI,  Tam,  Anisomelea  malaba- 
rica, 

PEMBA,  called  Ke<hlri  or  Ul  kuihera.  A 
low  well  wootled  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  extends  from  hit.  4 "  52*  S.  to  5*  21)' 
S.,  and  is  in  louf?.  39*  44'  to  3i)**  42*  E. 

PEMHERTDN.  Author  uf  a  Miwion  to 
BooUiii,  As.  Jl.  I84<>.  vol.  mi.  jxirt  I,  H\. 
Of  a  report  on  the  eastern  fn>ntier  of  Rritish 
India.  Load.  Geo.  Trann.  ISiiS,  \*o|.  riii,  pn^n 
3,301. 


PENANO. 

PEMBANOO,  a  rwt  of  Arakan  from  wliich 
an  3rpuwri)ot  ia  firc[i:ircil  iind  soUl  at  four 
rui)ocd  the  Tuntmd.  The  root  is  obtainable  in 
largo  i|uan  titles. 

I'KMMK'AN.     Preserved  meat. 

PKMHIKins  MOLUCCA.  Cm.-.  L<?ngUi 
SS  inch.  Inhabits  sea  of  Penanjf,  Moluccas, 
Batavia  and  Japan.  Its  air-ve«sel  i^  huge  and 
thick. 

PKMU,  Tkl.     Calamus  roUing»  Linn.^  Itoxb. 

PEN. 

Phiro*»9  A  ocrire,  Fr.  I  Penno  da  Bcriroro,         It. 

SclirciMmirrtjn,  Gem.     Pcro  Btwoli,  Res. 

Kulin,    Ovi.,  Ht«fD.,  Fbics.  { 

Pens  for  writing  fonnetl  of  the  quilla  of  the 
goose,  swan,  fowl,  or  other  bird.  MetaJlic,  now 
ntenaivt'ly  uM>d,  arc  manufactured  in  vast 
quantitiL*a  at  Birmingham,  London  and  Sheffield, 
tl»o  inateriala  u.sed  being  steel,  coj-ner,  braiw, 
goM,  rinc,  Pena  for  writing  in  the  Arabic  and 
Perbian  and  Deva-nngjiri  characters  are  ma*1c 
of  reeds  and  iho  jx^as  or  styles  for  writing  on 
palm  leaves  are  points  of  steel. 

Tlie  reed  pens  for  writing  Pereian  arc  called 

Boroo,  r>rK.  t  Pcrin  naniU  Tax. 

Burro,  Kutm^  Hint*..  Pfhs.  |  Pri'la  relloo,  Ttl. 

The  reed  pens  iwed  by  all  mnlioincdana  in 
writing  the  Arabic  or  Pcr<ijn  character, 
arc  the  produet  of  the  Sacchanim  sara,  a  thin 
hollow  jointed  reed.  Persian  reeds  or  pens  are 
DioNt  cstt^eiued,  being  tougher  and  ca^^blc  of 
eing  used  much  longer  than  the  Indian  reed. 
Tlie  Arundo  karka,  Linn.^  is  al«o  similarly  u&ed 
in  Sind.  Jeremiah,  xvii.^l,  says  :  *  'Vhe  sin  of 
Jndah  w  written  with  a  pen  of  iwn.'  In  many 
parts  of  Brittsh  Imlia  and  in  Biu'iuah,  iron  pens 
arc  alone  used,  forming  the  letters,  by  making 
incisions  into  the  ])alm  leaf.  Books  thus  writ- 
ten are  very  durable.  This  [jen  is  broi\d  at  the 
top,  and  at  one  side  is  ?har[<  like  u  knife,  to 
prepare  the  palm  leaves. — Ains,  JJat.  Mtd,^ 
p,  194. 

PEN^KA  SARCOCOLLA. 
Anznmt,  I'Eim.  |  (.ioslit  khoru,  Purs. 

^Pau>eirs  HanMool,  Vol,  i,  p,  378. 

PEN^tliUS,  a  genus,  of  the  crnstncea,  vijs.: — 
Ponmua  r-aniilieulatu^.  Etftr^.  C^'lubef.  Mauritius, 

„      ni  ■  -  ■■-    r-^-'  '•■■'-.. 

„       ir  Ml. 

„       oltiiufl,  Jvitta.  Malabnr. 
„     .brovicomifl,  ludtf.  Imlian  comMa. 
„       cnuif^irorind,  FMuii.  Imliiui  coastfl. 
„      Htyldurutt,  £i/u'jt.  Uoiiitiay. 
VENAK'CK»  called  Tapaa,  practiswl  by  gods, 
Rifihiii,  Hjik:^h.'»as  and  men,  ti>  ubtain  btKrns. 

PENANG,  Malat.     licUd-nut,  Areca  nut, 
Penarig  nut, 

PKNANd,  ajjto  cjillc'd  Pnln-Pen.mg  and 
^  Prince  of  WaJeH*  Ulmni,  .an  inland  in  l;»t.  5'25 
^^^^.i  long.  llH»'Il>  K.,  ift  (tU^iJi  15  tiiileii  in 
^^■fafiAiUi,  »nd  iVoni  7  to  1:2  miles  in  breadth.  It 
^  n«  a  |(opuIation   of  about   40,UilO,  and 
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PENASa 

until  the  year  1870,  was,  a  <: 
Bengal  presidency,  und"~r  tht* 
gafiorc.     (ieorge  Tow  r  ■. 
or  I-*rincG  of  Wale*'    i 
province  of  Welleeley,  on  the  ' 
Malay  Peninsula.     In  1S70  it   wii 
a  cp5wn  colonv.     The  flag^tairof 
lat.  5-  a44'  N„  long.   100"^  21  E. 
hour  is  nearly  2  miJe»  broad*    Hic 
pre»en!<d   to  Captain  F.  LJg! 
of  Qneda,  and  taken 
I78tj,  for  the  E.  I.  Company. 
springs  ix^cunt  at  fi\  hours  otid  vi: 
7  or  8  feet.     Penaug   ia  acrar 
and  7  or  8  miles  bri>ad.     It 
Pulo  Jtfnijah  and  Pulo  Raniio 
west  (K>inl.     IVll  KiUruorfJov 
milt<a  we«t  of  the  furl,  t>  2,0* 
\tt\ii\  of  the  sea,  and  Wc*i   1 
lurlbcr   WiSt.  is  2,713  fret.      I! 
Flafe'stafr  HUl  to   be  2,17U  fret, 
on  tllo  hill   of  Peming   was  in  otw 
inches,  and  on  the  plain  at  its 
inches,   while  in  Province    WVl 
op^K)«it«  const,  the  amount  was  79* 
At  Singapore  the   C'di   is   08  inch 
Mnhicca  the  same.  ( >n  the  MtQ 
tra,  and  on  the  norlh-eastem 
sula,  tiie  fall  is  probitl ' 
mean  tcni{»crature  of  ~ 
the  temperat^u-e  of  ihi-  dilitrionl 
very  little   from  the  nu-nn   ^f  the 
ntmoephere  is  always  '^  1  wi 

The  inland,  bos  a  smai 
Utmct,  that  sings  most  -(weetiy, 
tlie  brancht's  of  the  teak.     No 
thfl  beautiful  luxuriant  vegeta 
which  when  ceded  to  the  Bri 
tiic  rajah  <tf  Queda  was  an  iminluil 
On  Penaiig   hiJI  2,700  feet  nbovc 
climate  is   very  fine,  and  tht  tteemTT  I 
the  accent  is  e;i8y  and   tlio  road 
tfltetMuieus  of  arb^Tn^vnt  fi^rus 
this  plant  eiceed  ;^0U  on  tlie  i 
press,  a  specits  \t(  fir  rcsomldii 
fruits  and  llowera  hue  thr  ;: 
ItM^ks  down  from  the  Minir: 
province    \\  elltttJi'y  '-: 
lucca  is  2.jL*  miles  frut;. 
h;i)f  us  much   farther.     I'r 
twenty-(burmile»long  by  i:^ 
lately  Penang  supplied  the  lAXni^tii  am 
nutmegs,  but   cucoanut    tr*'--  *•  ■■ 
place.     Tapioca,  for  tlie  Ai 
been  grown  to  a  great  ex* 
realizing   fortime«  to  the 
brought  by  jnpes  into  tlie   t   ' 
of  the  hill  six  uiilevotT.  ni)<i  ti'  i 
supply  throughout  tli' 
other  witlcminitK  in  i 
Id  addition  tu  the  rapidly  mrrt 
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PKSANG  LAWYBB- 

nee  Wf!lc«Iey  of^  tapioca,  fm;;!ir,  Sic. 
ceaare  l)rnu^'ht  from  tliesurioumling 
r  liiial  shipment  to  Kurojtf.  Oue 
jpilar  exjwrt  from  the  piirt  of  Tcuang 
They  arc  presened  when  freshly 
being    covered   with   niud   or  aslies 

thick,  juftde  into  a  paste  with 
T'  '  ?  *or  yenw  iii  iJiis  state,  their 
L  ..tmovod  only  when  they  are 

u^i'S.  i  he  grent  sources  of  revenue 
raits*  Settlements  are  the  opium  and 
■ms.     Land  Is  sold  outright  fur  six 

acre,  subject  only  to  a  tax  of  onc- 

e  prolitH  for  municipal  purixaes.  The 

nd   Miihiys  are   coiiiirnied  jj;amblers, 

K  hil»  beeu  found  quite  impossible 

p  to  it.     IH   funiitui'e  wiKjiia,  i,rro\m 


18   funiitui'e  wiKjda,  ^j 
wcr*  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Bennu 
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\hinim  (wOrl.) 
Khocli-treo  rooL, 
12  bony. 
tfiirtVd  wood. 

l>M>ol    WO'ttl, 

Komuning. 


Rnlnh. 
M  irliuaoiu 
Poniing  wood. 

Smii)  ww>l 
Timlmsi. 


Fnlh  of  the  Madras  ArtiUcry  ob- 
following  woods. 
Puhorhung 

hir. 


Brood. 


Madrting 

(lark. 
Ma^kuw. 
M.mlr.idu. 
M  ill  i  lor. 
MHrit>ot. 
MMudiinL. 
Nelionc. 
rasa  Liirija. 
I'abk 


T*m- 


ISnimj;  Itncb. 
Va\i\  tJVm. 

I'lipiMDUl^. 

Pniuiiiii;  Teiik. 

Peiiuni;  Jack. 

Itan^hiL. 

Kok.iai. 

Krd  w<>o<i. 

tS'inkunn;;. 

Siiiiri  wtwid. 

Smiu  (*bon^, 

Tt'Jik. 

TiiDipinnis. 

Tijtt. 


the  vear  18o0  cocoanut  planting  cnm- 

dutic^t  10  supersede  spice  cultivutiou 
And    it   hrw    been     nn    excellent 

for  jipico  phiuling  aud  laud  has 
ffitcd  with  coojunuta  which  for- 
I  iweil  fur  grazing  and  other  purposes. 

very  little  more  available  land  in 
$  lo  piftnt ;  nor  is  the  value  of  projierty 

it  WSB  iu  tlie  bent  days  of  spice 
^■If-'oods  of  f^tnamf  hy  Colonel  Frith; 
InJttfrt.;  W'tUh^-ii's  Voifn^tJt^  p.  144. 
NG  JACK,  Wood  of  A  yellow  colour. 

for  omamenral  furniture. — Col.  Frith. 
NG  LAWYER.  The  walking  stick, 
wn  by  thi«i  name,  ia  a  young  plant 
icuala  acutitidtt,  the  Plass  tikoos,  of 
It  i'i  a  miniature  pulm,  inhabiting 
Uid  altainiiit;  gt-nt  rally  only  three  or 
but  ill  exct'iitioujU  aises  from  filteen 
'  feet  in  heiKht.  The  **  i*enang  law- 
B  prqxired  by  scraping  the  young 
llh  i^ltuti,  81*  OS  to  wholly  remove  the 
I,  aiul  oolhiiig  wore,  the  inside  being 
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the  substance  of  rattan.  It  is  on  this  accotmt 
that  the  smaller  thin  sticks  are  «o  much  more 
Si>uglit  atler  than  the  larger  thicker  ones,  and 
arc  80  rari"^.  The  slicks  are  ultimately  strai/ht- 
eiuxi  by  lire,  and  then  polished.  The  sticks 
are  imjwrted  into  England  n.s  walking  aticlw, 
and  are  much  valued  there.  About  4i'0 
reuched  Liverpool  annually,  iruui  1861  to  1855. 
— Secrnan, 

rE-NAN'G-WA,BtTiM.Bambu5anana,  RoxK 

PKNAKU  PALAM  MAKA.M,  Malavala. 
A  tree,  used  at  tim^  by  the  native*  of  Malabar, 
but  is  iif  liltlo  value. — isi/yc,  ForeMs  of  Mor- 
labar  and  Caitara. 

I'KNASTKIC,  see  Pinus  pinaster. 

PKNAU-VALLI,  Tam.     Zanonia  indica. 

PENATKS.  Amongst  the  Uomnns  the 
goda  were  arrange*!  into  Dii  majorum  gf?n- 
tium,  and  Dii  minonim  gentium.  The  Dii 
inajorum  gentium  were  the  great  Cele:$tial 
dcitiea  and  those  called  Dii  Selecti.  The  great 
Celestial  deitiea  were  twelve  in  number  i  Jupi- 
ter, Juuo,  Minerva,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Ncptiuie, 
Venus,  Vulciknus,  Mars,  Mercurius,  Apollo  and 
Diana. 

The  Dii  Selccti  were  eight,  Satumus,  Janus, 
Rhea,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  Sol,  Luna  and  Genius, 
the  dienmn  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supjiosed 
to  take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth,  dur- 
mg  the  whole  ol*  life. 

Nearly  allied  to  tlie  genii  were  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  household  gods,  who  presided  over 
families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Komans  appear  to  have 
boon  tlie  manes  of  their  ancestors,  and  Uiere 
were  I^area  domestici  et  farailiaros,  campitivles 
et  viales,  militares  et  marini ;  small  waxen 
images  of  them  were  made,  and  covered  witli 
doj;*»  akin,  nnd  at  festival-*  brought  to  the  hearth 
and  sacrilices  otfercd  lo  them. 

The  Pftmie^  were  of  two  kinds,  Palrii  pen- 
atci,  familiiu'cs  tjuo.  Those  of  the  ancestors 
were  worahi[>p<Ml  iu  the  innermost  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  called  penetralia,  also  im- 
pluvium  or  compluvium.  The  city  and  t^n- 
plos  wore  under  the  protection  of  tlu*  Publioi 
peuates,  and  these  were  wortdiipped  in  tlic 
Capitol. 

The  Dii  minonim  gentium  were  Dii  tndc- 
gctes  or  heroes,  of  whom  were  Hercules,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  yEneas  and  Korauliis,  as  also  the 
Ikoman  etuperoi*s. 

The  ginlH  called  Seraone^s,  were  Pan,  Faimue, 
Sylvanus,  Vertumnus,  Pomona,  Flora,  Termi- 
nus, Pales,  Hymen,  Lavema,  Vacuna,  Aver- 
runcus,  Kascinus.  Itobigus,  Me[ihitis,  (^loacina 
also  Nyniph-s  in  the  eiu'th,  Ureade.s  in  moun- 
tains, Dryatlus  in  woods,  Hnraudryadcs,  Napsoa;, 
N.iiaflcs,  Nereides  and  OceaniJes,  anci  each 
river  hnd  a  particular  deity.  The  Semones 
also  included  the  infernal  Judges,  Minos,  j£aciu 


PENGHOOLOO. 

nn(5  Rbaf^aTnanthiH,  Charon  aiul  Cerbenia  also 
the  virtues  and  afl'ections  svieli  has  Piety,  Faith, 
Hope,  Concord,  Fortune,  also  tbroigii  deities, 
the  winds  and  the  tenipesU,  Eunw,  Anater  ur 
Notus,  Zephyrus,  BoroaSf  Alricus,  Coma,  .^Eolus 
and  Aiirse. 

The  Rotuana  worshipped  some  god*  that  they 
might  do  them  good,  and  others  that  they 
n»igbt  not  hurt  them,  as  Averrunciis  and  Ro- 
bigus.  There  was  both  a  giMKl  Jupiter  and  a 
bad,  the  fomier  wha  cnilfid  Dijovls  or  Diespiter 
and  the  latter  Vejovis  or  Vedius,  but  Ovid 
niukca  Vejovia  the  same  with  Jupiter  parvus 
or  non  inagnua. — Adams  i?«m«u  AiUiifuitiet, 
bth  Ed.,  />//.  22*<  to  234.     See  Hindu. 

PKN-HWA.  BcRM.     Amtwroot. 


PENCIL. 

Pinsilen, 

PtT. 

Ponnt'IIi, 

It. 

PiDl'CttUX, 

Fa. 

Kill  am, 

Malay. 

Pinaol, 

(iicn. 

Pinceles, 

Sp. 

Surme  ka  kalm. 

Hivu. 

m 


A  leadeti-pencil  in  the  Rnjwian  lang-iiage  is 
Karan-dash,  supposed  of  Turkish  origin.  Kara 
meaning  hinck,  and  dash  a  atone,  but  more 
probably  ihe  Per:<ian  Kalm-trash. — BaronC.A. 
IhBodes  TrftvtU  in  Lunstan  and  Arabistany 
p.  84  ;   MeCnlloch  ;  Fanlk-nf.t. 

PENCILLKD  HORSESHOE  BAT.  See 
Cheiroptera. 

PENDA  LA,  Tf.l.   Diogcoroa.      A  generic 
terra  Sans  syn.  Pindaluli,  W.  334,  //cyimr  55. 
PENDALU,  Drs.     Convolvulus  batiitas. 
PENDUiNG,  Jay.     A  girdle  of  small  silver 
plated. 

PKNDLI  PEDDA  KOORA,  Tbl.  Celosia 
nodiHoru. 

PENlX»PPO.   Jav.       An  awning  fonned  of 
afy  branches. 

PEXOULOirSAUOR  VIT^E  or  Weeping 
alK)r  vita?.  Thuja  [tehdula,  has  opposite  decus^ 
ting  spreadiiig-lanceolate,  mucronjite  keeled, 
somewhat  distant  leaves  ;  globose  cones  ;  con- 
vex, smooth  scnJes ;  filiform  pendulous  hranchca. 
It  is  a  native  ol"  Tartary,  and  is  an  elegant 
shrub. — Knrj.  Cyc. 

PENEA  MUCRONATA. 
Anxerul,  As.  |  Surcorolln,  I.at. 

A  gum  reain  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
Peuea  luucronata,  obtained  chiefly  from  Kabul. 
— Cat,  Ex.  02. 

PENEBARROO,  Sixoh.  A  wood  of  tlie 
eastern  province  of  Ceylon.  A  cubic  fout 
weighs  Jlw.  til  and  it  is  said  to  lust  50  to  90 
years.  It  is  u«cd  for  rafters,  6cc.  Fences 
made  of  the  sticks  o\'  this  tree  are  the  most 
durable  of  all. — Mr.  Mciufitt. 

PENERAPAII  WOOL)  or  Red  wood. 

Miilm  DHinbo,  Tpl. 
PENERU,  Tel.     Ph^-salw  aoranifera,  var.  P 
AV«. 
pOLOO,  or  Pangaloo.  Jav.    A  vU- 
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PENGIRI    MANA.    Siigb. 

SL'hrpnanthus,  Linn. 

PENG-LAY-BYUN,  Burh.  A 
tough  wood  of  Tavoy. — Mr,  Bit 

PENG-LAY-K.V-BOAY.  Brw. 
heavy  smull-tiized  wood  ;  siniable 
spikes,  handles,  &c. — Mr.  Bluwii 

PENG-LAY-OUN,  Bfum,    Id 
timber  osod  for  spear  handler ;  a 
wt>od,  compact,  homo^rnr^niw,  very 
deep   brown   colour   and   fine 
tendency  to  split,  and  exempt, 
insects.     In   Tnvoy,   m  a   wo 
dwcribed  as  a  strong,   roiighi 
Acacia  serissa. —  Cat.  Ex,  1851 

PENGOLIN,  Malay.    OneoTl 
in  Ceylon,  the  scaly  anM!ftt«r, 
laya,  its  Malay  name  of  Pel 
of  its  faculty,  when  alarmed, 
up**  into  a  compact  ball  by  bci 
towards  its  stomach,  arching  lia 
circle,  and  securing  all  by  % 
its  mail-covered  tail.     The  Sin(^ 
with  aversion,  one  name  girea  to  il 
"  Negombo  devil."— reniMriU** 

//w^,  /i.  46. 
PENI,  IlisD.     Abelia.  trifloni. 
PENIA,  see  Kama. 
PENICILLARIA  SPICATA,^i 

Paiiit'uin  spieatUD],     Rpsh  |  Holriuf 

Knux-kou£,  Atric*.  Muttar{,< 

Bujm,  Duk.  Jiin( 

l»ouranello,  Eoitt.  Cuiiuhtio,'' 

Spiked  milk't,  Esq.  Cumbu, 

Bttjre.  lltXB.  (ianirlu  sa])*! 


This  is  grown  over  all  British 
the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
nam  to  an  elevation  of  5,(K^0  fe«t, 
is  reckoned  more  delicate  and  ofa  k 
nature  than  sorghum :  like  it,  it  b 
cakes  and  [lorridge.  Park,  in  his 
Alrica,  informs  us  thai  the  natives  d( 
of  that  country  prepare  from  this  enui 
malt,  which  they  use  for  raokin, 
CUijhorntc  Ihtnjah  Report,  p,  ftO 
a,  /».  21 S  ;  M.  0.  C. :  O'SKa^u^hfin 
Elpftinston/s  Uixtorif  of  /ndia,  p.  \^ 

PENINSULA,  in  the  south 
Asia,  there  are  seveml  peninstilas,  ihl 
bia,  the  peninsula  of  Gnzerat.  the 
India,  and  that  of  Malacea,  India, 
the  Vindhya  range  and  of  ilie  N«l 
termed  the  peniiisoln  by  the  Brit^ 
northern  hindtxi^  and  niahomedftotl 
Dak.shana,  or  Dekhan,  or  S4Mith.  At 
part,  in  the  twt'rity-«ceond  d 
tude,  it  u*  twelve  hundred  mi! 
it  lafKTs  owny  toivards  tb<?  Mntllli 
lAtitude  7^  40'  north,  ends  in  the 
of  Caj>o  Comorin,  the  Indian  Ocrtui 
its  western  and  the  Bay  of  BpngaJ 
shores.     A   range    nf    mount&ini 
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fer 


"f  thii  pcniii'sula,  j)arallel  with  the 
Mg    betWL'«^n    ihem    and     the    sea 
Mlmle   lengtli    Croni    north    U>    wmlh. 


^f  low   Ie\ei   laijf]  Iroin   twenty  to  lilty 

:idth.     These  two  inouutuin  ran^j^ 

I  the  Eastern  ghauts,  and  tlic  Syha- 

tains  or  Western  ghautin,  and  liave  an 

eleTation  oi'   l,2t;0  to  3,0Ufl  feet  res- 

,  but  Rolit;ir^  roountainff  andajmra  from 

run^  attain  an  eJevation  of  (i,(>0() 

0  leet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.     T!ic 

gh&uts,   on  tlie  t^jde  next  the  »ea,  arc 

and  at  places  sink  precipitounlv  2,000 

the    level    belt    belnw.     Tiu*    Ejwtern 

not  fall  M  abruptly,  bnt  botli  raiigos 

Ted    with   thick    impenetrable  forests 

vhicii  a  few  passes  lead  from  the  coast 

interwr  of  the  country  which  U    uj>- 

r  the  mountains  into   table  lands  from 

3,0(K>  feet  above  the  sea,  the  general 

of  the  land  being  frt»m  we*t  to  eaj*t. 

of  India  ia   governed  by  the  two 

cie»    of    Bombay    and    Mmlra«»  their 

ing  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 

and   braTiahing  out  into  some  of  the 

or    recently    conquered  pnivinees : 

c  Bombay  presidency    haa  its  troops  in 

',^  Cutrh  and  Sind  on  the  north-west  of 

'-^ula,    and    the    Madriw  troojw  liold 

mail,  IVnang.  Malacca,  Singajjore, 

.  and  90fiietiuics  Aden. 

■>uud  on  tJie  Neilgherry  IlilJ*  in  the 

I^Afous  streanu  of  the  Malabar  Collectoratef 

t.^  Tiu  -f-war,  BeJIory,  Cnddapah  and  Madura 

s,  in  Mytaore  in   the   Northern   Cir- 

-  everywhere  washed  for  valuable 

ond,  corundum,  spinel  niby,  garnet, 

pz,  uiTinnaline,  beryl  and  ipmrtx  are  often 

llM  along  with   gold,   bnt  are  often  thrown 

|e  W  llir  g»Al-wa»heT9  from  an  unactixmint- 

»»  with  their  appearance  in   a  natural  state. 

nth  nf  the  Vlndhya  range  and  of  the 

nrer  is  termed  the  [teuinsula,  by  tlie 

^■k,  but  the  hindcms  and  Tntibomoilaiis  call 

pt  Dekhan  or  South.     At  itx  broadest  part, 

'die  twcnty-^cond  degree  of  north  latitude, 

!■  twelve  hundred  mileA  across,  but  it  tapers 

^  towardA  the  south   and   in  latitude  7*  40' 

rtK  Piwl«  in  the  Promontory  of  Cape  Comorin 

'Xeau  washing  it«  western  and  the 

y  ...  iM_-Qgal  it«  eastern  shores.     A  range  of 

natunn  ruDA  along  each  side  of  thi.4  penin- 

■^       r  't^l  with  the  eoudt,  leaving  between 

fie  i*ea  in  their   whole  length   from 

Ic'  jouth,  a  belt  of  low   level  bud  fn>m 

10  fiHy   miles  in  breadth.     These  two 

raugw  are  termed  the  eoKtem  ghauts, 

SyUadri  mountainn  or  western  ghauts 

»n  average  elevation  of  l,t*Oi)  to  .3,0" )0 

ivdy.  but  Bulilary   niuuntaiuH  and 

from  the  weateru  range  attaiin  an  elcva- 
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tion  of  fi,(Xl()-and  8,000  feel  above  Uie  le^el 
sea.  The  wesl^^ni  ghauij*.  on  tlie  side  next 
the  sea,  are  scarped  and  at  places  sink  precipi- 
tously i*,U00  feet  to  the  level  belt  below..  The 
ea8tcrn  ghautd  do  not  fall  so  abruptly,  but 
hoih  ranges  are  covered  witli  thick  impenetra- 
ble foreats  tUi'ough  which  a  few  passes  lead  from 
the  coast  into  the  interior  of  the  country  which 
is  upi-aised  by  the  ghauts,  into  table-lands  from 
1,200  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  general 
declivity  of  the  land  being  from  west  to  east. 
This  portion  of  India  is  divided  into  the  two 
presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  their 
armies  being  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
Dekhan,  and  branching  out  into  some  of  the 
adjoining  or  recently  conquered  provinces ;  ihtia 
tlie  Bombay  presidency  has  its  troops  in  Guze- 
rat,  Cutch  and  Sind  on  the  nortli-west  of  the 
j>eniTiflula,  and  the  Madras  troops  hold  British 
Hurmah.  The  central  outburst  of  granite  rocka 
in  the  peninsula  is  traced  from  north  of  the  Go- 
davery,  through  Hyderahad,  the  Oded  Districts 
and  Mysore  to  Ceylon.  This  rock  and  green-*] 
stone  form  the  prominent  featiues  of  the  Dek- 
han, clay-slate,  mica,  chlorite  and  hornblende 
schists,  sandstones  and  Umestones  with  fossils  of 
a  post  oohte  age  being  tlie  stratified  rocks 
through  which  they  burst.  The  greenstone  is 
su])posod  by  some  observers  to  decompose  into  a 
deep  bliick  earth,  light  when  drj',  and  cracked 
and  rent  by  the  sun  in  the  hot  season,  but  iorm- 
ing  a  lough,  deep,  tenacious  soil  in  the  rains, 
rendering  marching  alman,  if  not  wholly  im- 
practicable. It  is  allied  *'■  regur"  in  the  Dek- 
han, and  is  the  '*  cotton  stiil"  of  Knropoans,  by 
many  of  whom  it  is  regarded  as  indicating  an 
unheiUtliy  locality.  The  granite  rocks,  on  the 
other  hand,  dcct/mpose  into  a  red  sandy  soil, 
which  is  generally  hard,  and  as  it  allows  a  rapid 
percolation  of  water  and  quickly  dries,  it  is  less 
fertile,  but  is  considered  more  favourable  to 
health.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  ifther^ 
he  any  facts  to  prove  that  the  one  soil  is  more 
favourable  to  health  than  the  other. 

The  Tamil-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coa(*t  can  make  iliemselvea  intelligible 
when  they  get  into  the  dintrict^  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  jKUiinsula,  where  Malayalim  is  ver- 
nacular. 

In  the  estxeme  soutli,  in  which  the  Tamil 
language  prevails,  there  were  the  following  an- 
cient kingdoms. 

The  Chola,  was  an  ancient  dynasty  of  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  regarding  whojn 
little  has  come  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
several  capitals  of  the  Chola  were  at  Conjeveram, 
Woriur,  Comhaconum,  Gangondaram/fanjore. 
But  the  whole  history  of  this,  the  most  imports 
ant  power  in  the  peninsula,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  have  no  authentic  iulbrukaiiuu 
that  can  be  trustedf  anterior  to  the  0th  century. 
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Otnareik!, — TUc  people  who  speak  Cannrcse 
are  about  dve  iiiilliuns  tn  uuiuIht,  cliietly  in 
the  centre  of  the  {leiiiuiiuta  ;  they  lu'e  a  tall  uii>l 
slngiihurly  gnweful  race  with  wtiorn,  a^  aftiongst 
tho  Katidiiuis  iu  Ceylon,  a  coiinimnity  some- 
thint*  akin  to  imlyandry  in  very  prevalent.  In 
this  th«.^y  soincwimt  re&emble  the  Coorg  race  and 
the  Nair  of  Travaiicorc. 

The  Mahiyahin  hincnirtce  ia  spoken  in  the 
Aouth-wee^tot'tlicpeniuflula  by  a)x>ut24  inillion.% 
and  the  Tiihi,  on  the  sojv-iw«ii'd  somewhat  to 
the  north,  by  about  lOO.OOO  or  I50,U(U>. 

Sir  Krnkine  Perry  mid  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Caldwell  remark  that  the  brahmins  made  a 
simple  cla^ilicaticm  of  tiie  langua^e»  of  India 
depending  mainly  on  gcopT-aphival  considera- 
tions, bv  whieh  five  nonliem  lan^j^iumcs  are 
grouped  in  one  ch\sn  and  live  Boutbern  oucti  in 
another,  nn<ler  the  denominations  of  pnnoh 
CJjiur  and  panch  Dravid,  tho  term  Gaur  or 
Jieiipil  applying;  to  all  northern  India,  while 
Dravida,  llie  name  of  that  juirt  of  llio  LVtr»>- 
mandel  count  lying  between  the  tweJt'th  and 
thirteenth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  is  applied 
to  the  ivhole  pcninaula.  Their  claaiuiicatioQ 
■waa  OA  under  : 


Tlif  fire  Oaur. 

1.  Stiroswati  (extinct) 

2.  Kauitji 

3.  Guiir  ur  Dengali 

4.  iliillinin  or  Tirhuti 
6.  *>riiisa  ctr  I'rya, 


Tlie  Ave  Dravid. 
Tamil 
Marathi 
CrirQiitikft 
lVlin^'»  or  TeUigu 


.*>.  Gujorati 
In    the  Peninsular  are   the  following  wild 
tribes — 
Khond  in  Orima. 
Suurn  between  tlic  Kbond  iHiundartea  and  Purla 

Kiniedy, 
ChoncliuHT  bctwt-en  the    rivors    Ki»tnah    and 

Pennar. 
Tenedi  on  tho  Piilicat  Inke. 
Biiidera  in  Bellary  and  Zoraporc. 
PiJiiflr  in  Tunjurv. 

Jklnrawar  nt  I^mmad  and  TinUBTcUy. 
K'«l!an  in  Poodicottiu 
Cliemauar  ?  in  t'twhin. 
Neadi ."  in  Trnvaueorc, 
llulitT  in  Cttiuufl. 
Toda,  Badti^dia,  Kuhtor,  Erular,  Kurumbar  on 

the  Neili^htrries. 
Aceonlin;,'  tn  Mr.  Logan,  the  oldest  races  of 
India,  Ultra  Inrlia  and  Asianewia,  were  of  a 
variable  African  type,  the  two  princiftal  foi-ma 
being  Anatralo-Tamulian  or  tpiasi  Semitic 
and  Negrito,  followed  in  AaiancAia  by  tlic 
Mulagaai.  He  \»  of  opinion,  tliat  the  present 
prevalent  Ultra  Indian  races  entered  (he 
rcgiun  from  the  north-east  and  at  a  very  re- 
mote? period  sproail  on  tlie  one  side  over  Ultra 
India  and  the  baainA  of  the  Hrahmapuira  and 
langes,  and  partly  into  southern  India  ;  and 
on  the  other  were  diilu.sed  by  a  long  aucces- 
sion  of  movements  all  over  Asianusia.  Through- 
Mit  these  regions,  they  came  iu  contact  with 
^ftncient  races,  and  liavc  in  some  places 
y  blcuded  with  them  aud  in  some  dia-  i 
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Iwlged  or  crterminat*^!  them, 
tJje    old    tribes    have    l)oon    nbli-  ti 
certain    degree   of  indcpcndrncs 
In   southern   India,   the   ancient 
preserved   in   some   degree,  owing 
to   a  civilization   early  received 
allied  SemJtico--Viri*'4»n  and 
in   the  .Vndaman8,   tlic  interior  ct 
Nicobrir,  the  junglea  of  the   Atdav 
and  in  the  basiuH  <if  tho   S  ii«iM   i. 
Kolandnn  all  which  appcvt 
cm    region.— iVfii/Apif*    j».  M..«f 
Vol.  \,  p.  4:>4, 

PKNINSULAUan.!  '^       '  ' 
tiou    company,   u  gr> 
plying  with  3team-(*lii 
(uuM  between  Great  li 
In  ISiifS  ihey  had  4h  .k.  an   oi. 
aggregate  tonnage  of  H5.*K*2  n, 
power.    In  the  year  l>*5y,  t  ■-  i;.li: 
pany  ha<l  ixi^we-wed,  57   Kten   •  r 
manned    by  IM,(H)0  seameii,  in    'u 
lines  as  under : — 


li 


v;    /  : 

Lino. 

TonoAgt. 

.Sout^inmptnn         and 

Alejsundria. 

» 

ii«stoaa  I 

PcninMiJiir 

3 

783„  loa  t 

MiirsoUlcs  &  Alexan- 

dria          

4 

7m«  MM*    1 

MiUU  and  Corfu 

1 

7»)                1 

Su&i  &  Ciilrultu 

8 

«WI  «»*»    < 

„    „  Sydney 

7 

1600.  »•    1 

„    „  BumlMy 

6 

Hhi  .  17*7    1 

MttimttUB  &  Hourboo. 

1 

^4*3 

IIonM  KonK&Sh:uii>hai 

7 

713  -  IWD    t 

AC  MimUlA. 

0 

a37  „   «•     1 

Chiim 

1 

SM                  « 

The  olKccrs  are  highly  odooMed 
mariners.  They  have  ntlariei  ntura 
^l,200  ]>ora]inimi.  Tho^e  serving  ia  du 
being  paid  nearly  double  th«  taWiat  | 
such  a^  are  in  tlie  •th)(i6  in   the  £i 

PKNKNIVKS. 
Canifii,  Pit.  I  VUma  txwu% 


Kulm-tnfth, 
CorlapU 


Fodf-rrayseer,  Oeb. 

Chakn,  Churn, Qnc,Ilixn. 
ToniiHirini,  It- 

k>iDaU  knives  used  in  making 
pens, 

PEN  LAY  BOKE,  BrBM, 

PKX-LAY-KSKE.  Hvnu. 
cana,  Hojeh.^  )V,  4*  -^^v  Xixyphos 
}V.  ^  A, 

PKX-LAY-KA-TIiEET,  Bohm. 
indica,  htm.,  Ro:th,,  fT".  ijr  A. 

PKN-LAY-UONG,  Bciui.  Xylowpi 
natum,  A"rr». 

PKNLAY-PEEN,   Bitrii.     A  Tnwf 
usetl  iu  building,  Dr,   I 

PENWLV,  lIi!iD.     1 

PE.\NA  AUriA  Dl  SlKi;/^U,  i. 
tricii,  Extridge. 

PKi\NAU,(N.)     Riacs  ui  the  Sm 
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PENTADRsMIS  BaTYRACKA, 


id,  lal  l.V  23,  long.  77*'  43'  ruTis  N. 
tn.  Nm  95  m. :  E.  230  in.  into  Bay  of 
.  I«en;irtK  ^"j5  m.  It  receives  the  Cliillrn- 
107;  Paupuipiee,  130;  Chittair,  75  m. 
ionar  is  cotnpamtively  a  small  stream, 
much  get»!(>gicai  interest,  the  greater 
\lA  waters  being  derived  from  the 
in  which  the  diamnnd  sandstones  and 
ill4iooous  limestones,  on  wliicU  they 
c-xhtbitcd  in  tht^ir  most  cliarac- 
fofnis,  and  where  they  are  mo*t  easiU' 
kted.  I-ike  all  the  rivers  of  southern 
granite  i*  frc»iuent]y  seen  in  the  bed 
inar,  more  especially  in  its  south- 
tea,  where  the  passes  of  Ryachottee 
granitic  table-Und  of  Mysore,  having 
"jfHjOOO  feel  abuve  the  sea,  or  2/yiH) 
CuiMnfiah,  tlie  principal  town  of  the 
boAiii.  The  Nulla  MulUi  hills,  cxtcnd- 
U)€  Mysore  frontier  to  the  basins  of 
and  Godavery,  and  the  minor 
dependent  on  tbem,  and  having  the 
iporidoD  and  direction,  arc  crossed  at 
:\e3  by  the  J*ennar.  wliich  makes  its 
(Ugh  them,  like  the  Kistnali,  by  iravers- 
gorges  wiili  perpcudicnlar  sides. 
|>liiins  at  the  ba*jc  of  the  table-land  of 
inpilly  consist  of  a  rich  black  alluvium, 
ling  fragments  of  basalt,  jasper,  and  llic 
mlnerala  found  in  the  hills.  It  rests  on 
conij»act.  dark  blue  or  nearly'  black 
le,  which  containa  much  argillaceous 
ic«oiM  matter.  This  limestone  abounds 
OJid  15  in  some  places  so  cavernous 
passage  to  subterranean  streams. 
{trades  in  a  few  places  near  Bangna- 
'^^flKending  the  hill,  the  limestone 
~^  ^  schistose,  and  is  of  a  jjaler  colour, 
caching  in  its  structure  and  cnm- 
n  I.'  flay  slate,  but  it  is  far  more  friable, 
•chist  a  more  or  le**  comjwict  sandstone 
irfingvery  much  in  colour, comjiosition, 
Ippoantnce  in  ditferent  places.  Above 
tilly  it  contains  the  diamond  breccia 
by  Voysey.  TIjc  breccia  is  not  an 
rock,  but  an  intcnnixtiire  of  the 
ifltsdstone.  in  ditferent  parts  ofthe  same 
wi til  larger  fragments  of  older  rocks, 
lly  rounded  hot  sometimes  angular.  On 
Injr  from  the  gorge  in  the  Nalla  Mulla 
Uic  Pennar  enters  the  plains  of  riic  Car- 
^9fkd  nrar  its  mouth  flows  through  low 
IiLterit«.  This  do|MMit  rest*  on  the 
fmmire  nl'  tin'  (.'^rnalir.  with  its 
.  hornblende  schist,  ipiartz 
.  Ic  is  ill  11  rock  composed 
IK  t*r  ilic  hiMi  two  uiineraU  that  the 
of  titr.  N<'ili.^' district lucsituatc'd. 
arr-  kimK  but  the  richest 

•iliaite,    ■  ^,    according     to    Mr. 

flO  jier  cent,  of  tbc  pure  motal,  copper 
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also  ocrui's.     l(  this   belongs  to   the   "  argiJ- 
hiccnas  liinestoiio"  funnatioii.  Lhe  fact  will  be 
use  in  determining  the  relations  of  tliai  rock 
the  gneiss,   talc   state,  and    mica  schist ;  a  au 
ject  on  which  no  observations  of  any  value  hav 
yet  been  made.     The   primary  rocks  of  tl 
district   contain  magnetic  iron  ore  and  corun 
dum,    both    of  which  occur    in   the   diaraond 
.«.andstoue.^Cn;7^r'j»      Geoloijical    Pitj/ers     on 

PENNAK,  (S.)  ni8o«  in  the  N.  Nundid 
table-land,  lat.  13°  32\  long.  77°  45*  runs  S 
u>  Mix>tanhalli,  55  m.,  S.  E.,  100  nu,  into  Ra 
of  licngal,  a  mile  N.  of  Fort  St.  David,  Leugt! 
245  m.     Gold  is  found  m  its  sands,  in  its 
age  through  the  Cainatic. 

PENNE  DA  SCKIVERE,  It.  Quills  :  Pens/ 

PENNELIJ,  It.     Pencils. 

PENNEKUor  A-^wagandhi,  Tel.     Physaiitt. 
somtiifera,  A>«.  Var.  KIcxuosa, Z.. — 7?.  i,5tll. 

PENNISETIJM  CENCJIUOIDES,  Rich 

Tauni,  TiiA3fs-IxDC3.  I  Taman,  lUv 

Dh&man.  UiN-n.  |  Kurkan. 

Common  in  many  pnrtsof  the  Panjah  plains, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  w 
graascs  lor   forage,  both   for   cows  and   horsMi 
Near  Multan  its  seeds  are  swept  up  fnnn  tli 
ground   to  be   used   nrf   human   food. — Dr. 
SUwnrt^a  Punjah  PlmiU,  25i»  ;  Potrdl. 

PENNhSETUiM  ITALICL'M,  Ji.  Br, 
German  tuiUot,  Esru.  |  Kiuign),  Hm» 

Seeds  small,  delicate  and  wholesome,  i 
as  food. — PowflCg  Jfttinf-fmfif:^  fo/,  i,  )i.  383. 

PENNYCUICK,  a  general  officer  aud  his 
who  both  fell  at  Chillianwalla.     A  nobler  pi 
ture  of  filial  and  heroic  devotion  is  not  enroll 
in  history  than  the  death  of  the  younger  Penny- 
cuick,  wiio,  on  seeing  bis    brave  oUl  father  fall 
while  loading  on  the  hrigade,  rushed  forward  to 
save  him  from  the  Sikh   tulwar,  and   fell  him- 
self, fighting  pro  patrc  patriaquo.   There  lie  th(^ 
brave  men  who  full  on  the  field  of  Cliiliianwaibl^ 

PENNVROYAL.    Mentha    pulegium.       A 
mint  used  in  cookery  as  seasoning  and  in  dia-^ 
tillation,  propagated   by  division   oftlicplan^B 
like  speannint,  refpiires  a  rich  free  soil,  plen^^ 
of  water  and  shade. — '/nffft^' 

PEN-REED  GRjVSS,  a  name  for  the  S, 
chnrum  sara,  which   is  also  beaten   into  a  ru 
fibrt%    aud   twisted    into  rope,   esteemed    as 
torn-line,    for  itji   strength   and  durability, 
the    boatmen   on    Uic    Upper   Ganges. — 
mottfta  Dirt.  

PENTSTEMON    DIGITALIS,  a  herbaceotia 
plant  cultivated  as  the  Cbelouo,  the  S()«cic» 
of  eveiv  variety  of  colour. —  HxddriL 

PENTADKSMIS     UUTntACEA,     a 
found  in  Sierra  I^eone,  from  which  a  falty 
stance  is  obtained,  which  has  given 
name  oi  tlie  Butter-tree  and  Tailow- 
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has  an  ovate  fle?h)'  fruit,  about  as  large  us  u 
citron,  ami  its  stamens  are  collected  into  Jive 
}>aruel»,  wliotice  its  botanical  name. — A*nt/.  Cyc, 
See  Cliwiacose. 

PEXTAPKTES  PIIOENICEA. 
Dopuhrya  baudhuk,  IIind. 

Flowers  }Mcld  a  luucUaginons  coolinp;  juice, 
used  in  special  diseases  and  in  disonlcra  of 
jrbemn  and  biJe  considered  lo  be  astringent. 
It  is  an  erect  growing  plant ;  llowcrs  uxillai'y, 
large,  of  a  beautiful  bri;.dit  red  colour,  appear 
during  the  rain-?. — PowdVs  Hand-hoohy  Vol.  i, 
p.  333 :   RUIdAl ;  TorV/f ,  p.  523. 

PENTAPTERA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Roah. 
Syn.  of  Terminalia  borr^i,  W.  tj*  A. 

PENTAPTERA  ARJUNA.  Roxh, 

Terminalia  arjuuo,  IV.  i^  A. 

Urjoona,  Duk.  I  Tuuk-kyau,  Hchu. 

Vrjounsadra,  „    j 

Is  a  common  jungle  tree,  the  bffrk  ia  used 
jntemnlly  hy  the  natives  a.s  a  tonic  and  is  alao 
applied  externally  as  u  ruinerary.  Pcutaptera 
arjuna  and  P.  glabra  grow  in  all  the  teak 
forests  of  Burmah.  Tlieir  dark  brown  timber  ie 
as  strong  as  teak  and  usually  attains  a  girth  of 
from  ieven  to  nine  feet,  with  height  in  still 
more  lofty  proportion.  This  timbc^r  lias  never 
been  fairly  tried  for  ship-building. — RiddeU ; 
McCklUtnd  ;  l{o.xK  ii.  4:jti  :   Voiqt.  a". 

PENTAPFEkA  TUMENTOSA,  Roxh. 
Tfrmiuulia  toQiectosa,  W.  Sf  A. 

ABUn.  Bbxo.  Dcx.,  Vk3ti,  Kumbuk,  Sinoh. 

Moddi,                        Ca>.  Mumtba  nianuu,  *1'am. 

reei»-Hu),                       [ii-K.  Kuruo  manitlui,  „ 

I^fUla  muthpo  wotxl,   Exn.  Nulla  maddi,  Tki_ 

Thii  tree  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India 
and  in  the  north-west  of  BritL?h  India.  The 
vernacular  term  Asim  seems  a  modification  of 
arjun  ;  and  the  fK'ca  sal  seems  to  mean  wild 
sal.  It  has  thick  leathery  Icave-s  ;  fruit  smooth, 
five-winged  ;  the  fibre  of  the  wood  is  very 
tough,  and  used  for  making  shafts  to  gigs,  &c. 
It  gniws  to  be  a  large  timber  tree  of  much 
utility,  Howering  time  April  and  May  :  the 
seed  ripens  in  the  cool  season,  the  timber  is 
in  use  in  the  Itajahmundry  circar,  it  is  very 
hard  and  hca\*y  and  not  so  stiff  as  teak. 
In  the  Panjab  it  furnishes  an  excellent,  hard 
and  compact  timber,  well  suited  for  building 
and  railway  purposes.  It  is  fotmd  in  Kan^ra 
in  Sub-Himalayan  forests,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon as  far  west  as  the  Ttavi,  but  not  of  a  large 
size.  It  is  well  suited  for  avenues  and  plan- 
tations in  the  cast  of  Punjnb, — Hohdes  MSH.  ; 
i^wdl;  RoA-f),  ii,  440  ;  J'oiV/f,  3S. 

PENTATROPIS  SPIKAU8.  Don, 
p  ,>.;,.,...i„.n..     J...,;.     IK.  * -•!.,  W,  Ic, 

M  tvnuiriora,  Rojh. 
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Van  Tm»  IJuj.  I  rul*-|>*^ 

IVrjiadiieuiD.  Maxcau  |  AmliM2'*Td| 

FlowenL 
Ark,  PA.NJ.     ru6lii>i, 

GritwB  tbrouKhout  Hrliish  India, 
medicinally. — /)r.  J.  L,  Stfwart ;  lU 

PENTES.  Port.    <:"omb». 

PEXTI   TATI    CHETTC,  T*u 
flabelllformis,  L.~R.  Hi,  790. 

PENTI  VEDUKU.Tkl.     Bambfl 
nacea,  Willi.,  Br.  900.     Tlie  fe 

PENT!  MANU,  Ttr^     Ailanth 
commonly  called  Pcdda  manu.     Tl 
Aralah    W.  (>G  and  Kiiatwungah 
both  rendered  (*:il<»«anthe8  indica. 

PENU  VEMPALI,  Tel.    bidig« 
L.—n.  iU,  37«— ir.  ^  A.  640. 

PEOX,  Hind.  A  foot-man,  a 
amongst  the  British  in  India,  an  o 
The  chess  term  of  pawn  is  derived 

PEOX- WOOD,  AsfOLfj-TAM.  *See 

PEOK,  ilie  Greek  phallus,  the 
pus,  the  himhx>  ling:»m. 

PEOR.    The  Dead  Sea,  oihcfwi 
Lake   As])haltitcs,  is  a  rast  espii 
water.     To  iL^  east,  Iica  a  cliain  of 
whose  rugged  outline,  distinctly 
the  moon  rising  in  their  roar,  rev 
nuts  of  Nebo,  Peor,  and  Pisgali. 
bases,  flows  a  lonsiderablc  strcain.- 
T''tti'eU  itt  I'aUsllnt  and  Syria,   f*fl 

PEOKI,  or  Hardwari.  llixu.  !n 
a  pigTuont  used  in  lumps,  a  precipiti 
and  dried  frum  the  urine  of  cows 
been  fed  on  mango  leaves.  ••  Wv 
is  chrome  yelJuw  (chromate  of  \e^ 
Uatui-hool%  Vol.  i,  7>.  454.     Se« 

PEPA  or  Pemu,  Tel.     Calomqa 

PEPKELKE,  Grx..  Uisu,     Ixm^ 

PEPEKLEE-MOOK,  or  Pocph* 
Ili3fD.  Pepper  nnit. 

PEPE  LUXGO,  It.     Long  pcfpi 

PEPE-NERO.  It.     Black  pcppe 

PKPEK,  DiTT.     Black  pepper. 

PEPERONE  COMMUNE,  It 
pepper. 

PEFONUM   PULPA 
Dup,  C<>h»cynil». 

PEPPER. 
Filfil,  Ab..  rmtt. 

Peper,  £»ric. 

Poivre,  Vh. 

IfcJT.-r,  {JniL. 

P»»l>e,  It. 

In  common  speech,  there  are 
pers,  black  pepper ;  wliite   pqjpw 
per ;   melegueUk   pep|»er  ;   ca 
chili  pepper ;  guinea  pepper ; 
and  cubel)  pepper,  the  last 
cine,  the  others  in  food  as  coodi 
black  pepper  of  commerce  is  obtaim 
dncd  unripe  fruit  (drupes)  of  Pi 
climbing  plant  common  in  the  Eaai 
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culture,  beinir  mulhplieil  with  | 

cutluifr^  nr  suckers.     The  rii>o  I'ruit, 

ivej  of  its  outer  fleshy  oavcring  by 

Ffoniis  the  white  jiejuwr  ol'  the  shops. 

Truiting  spikes  of  P.  longuni,  a  porcii- 

,  native  of  Miilahar  and  Heiig:il,  cuu- 

\ang  pepper.     Accftrdin;;!   to  Dr.  Kox- 

^'    irioicum   is  cultivated  in  the  Ea^t, 

'■.'•<  an  excelJnnt  pep])er.     Pepf>er  is  n 

I  lop  on  the  \Vo-'irt>rn  Coast  nf  huliri  in 

My»f>re,  Canara  and  Travauoorc.  White 

u  lc«a  pungent  than  the  hlack.     The 

of  blai'k  popper  exported  lh  immense, 

bnr  i:^  the  (>cjt. 

nSfirntrn  or  black  p^^pper  and  Piper 

more  recently  named  CliavicA  Roxbnr- 

lonjf  jwpiwr.  arc  chiefly  U'*ed  for  dietetic 

Hnary  purjMjsea,  Piper  cnbeba  and  Art- 

elong^ta  i»r  the  matico  pbini  arc  prinri- 

ploTcd  in  meiliciao.     The  plant  which 

cayenne.  C'aimcum  annuum,  ot\en  irn- 

y  termed  caywjne  pepper,  dues  not  belong 

nmtly  of  Piperacca?  at  all  but  to  that  of 

The  pepper  of  comtnerce  is  fur- 

hy  Piper  niurrmi,  the  black  popper  plant 

grow*  both  in  tho  V.'.ist  and  West  rndiej*, 

trsi,   JaTn  and  other  islands,     it  i*  a 

climbin|5    plant,  which  attains  the 

of  fmm  pi;:ht  to  twenty  feet.     The  ber- 

pojipiTrr.rtiJS,  grow  on  terminal   Howcrs- 

*paiiici»«,.  •  They  are  nt  first  green,  but 

»ub*cquently  to  red  and  then  to  black. 

any  of  the  berries  on  a  spadix   have 

to  turn  rcfl,  tho  whole  are    pathorod, 

Ihe  sun.  and  tho  stalks  separated  by 

nti.     In    dr)'ing,  the  succulent  part  of 

berry  bpcora^s  contracted  and  wrJaltled, 

'   hardened  wrinkled  cortex,  the  cor- 

(•eiii;;  much  raised,  and  describing  a 

ad.  o;    elevated   netTsork.     It  climbs  to  the 

jpfe?  of  tiventy  feet  but  is  said   to  bear  best 

rained  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet. 

to    produce    at    about    the  third 

1    i<    in    perfection   nt   the   seveiifli  ; 

11'         -  in  this  Mate  for  three  or  four  years, 

line*  tor  about  a*  many  more,  until   it 

to   be  worih  keeping.     The  fruit  grows 

V  trom  all  its  hrnnches,  in  long,  small 

of  fnim  twenty  to  flfly  grains.     HTien 

tS  in  nf  a  bright  red  colour.     AlVr  being 

■'-'    t  U  sprearl  on  mats  in  tl»o  «un,  when 

-   red   colour  ami  hecomcs  black  and 

It,     The  trrains  are  sr^pii- 

-  by  hand-rubbing.     That 

I'l'iih  ;^athered  at  the  proper  period 

br*t  but  if  jiluckcd  too  si»n,  it  wilJ 

en  and  dusty  in  its  removal  from 

e.     The  vine  proiluces  two  crops 

but  the  seasons  are  subject  to  great 

rhreo  berries  arc  tho  best-  which 

100  snali  nor  too  mach    corrugated, 
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which    are    hea\*y  and  sink  readily  iu  wa 
in  a  section  of  the  black  lierry.  two  pavla  a 
to  be  disting\iished  an  outer  aiid  an  inner,  I 
first  is  black  or  reddish  black  :  and  the  sccoa 
more  or  less  white,  hard  and  brittle,  except  i 
the  centre  of  the  seed  where  it   is  frequeatl 
soft  and   j)ulvt'rulent.      The   active  projjerti 
of  black  pcpi)er  depend  upon  an  acrid  resi 
a  volatile   oil.  and   a   crystallisablo    substanci 
called  piperine,  whitrh  exists  also  in  long  i>e 
per,  and  in  cubehs.  The  resin  is  situated  chiel 
in  the  outer   part  of  the   cortex,  the   volatU 
oil  in  the  inner  part  or  fourth   layer,  and  th 
piperinc  iu  tlie  yellow  cells  of  the  seed  itsel 
Pepper  is  liable  to  ndultcration,  linseed,  m 
tard-seed,  wheat-flour,  pea-tlouj'  and  grou 
rice. 

The  pepper  vine  r*scs  aboiit  two  fret  in  the 
first  yonr  of  its  j^rowih,  and  attains  to  nearly 
six  ieet  in  the  soctind,  at  which  time,  if  vigo 
ous  and  healthy,  llu'  pctak  begin   to   form   th 
corolla    or    blotswrn.      Ail    suckers    and   sid 
shoot*  should   be  carefully  removed,   and   thi 
vines  should   be   thinned  or  pnincd,  if  the 
become  bushy  at  the  top.  Rank  coiu-se  we 
and    parasitical    plants    should    be    uprootc< 
After  being  gathered,  the   fruit  is  gpread  o: 
mat»  in  the  sun  U^  dry,  when  it  becomes  blac! 
and  shrivelled.     The  grains  are  sepamted  fro 
tho  stalks  by  hand  rubbing.     The   roots   an 
thickest  parts  of  tho  stems  when  cut  into  smal 
pieces  and  dried,  form  a  considerable  article 
commerce  all  over  India,  under  the  name  of 
Pippula-nioola. 

In  a  very  goo(.l  koU,  a  pepper  vine  will  yici 
about  on€M'ighth  of  a  pound  of  dry  produce  al 
the  end  of  the  first  year ;  at   the  end  of  th 
second,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  and 
the  expiration  of  the  third,  probably  one  pimnd 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  from  three  to  thrcc- 
and-half  pounds  ;  ditto  fifth,  from  eight  r^  ten 
pounds.  After  the  fillh  year  up  to  the  fifteenth, 
or  even  the  twentieth  year,   about   ten   pound* 
of  dry  nierehanlable  produce  may  be  uhtaiued, 
from  each  vine,  imderfavnunible  circumstances. 
A  pepper  plantation  never  survives  the  thirtieth 
year,  unless  in  extremely  rich  soil,  and  then  it 
is  nnprtKluctivc  ;  nor  will  the  youug  vine  thrive 
on  an  old  worn  out  pepper  land,   a  peculiarity 
which   is  applicable  to  the  coffee  tree.     Tlio 
chief  crop  laats  fmm  August  to  Fchntary.  Four 
])uunds   of  dry   pnxlucc,   for   ten   of  green,   is 
considered  a  fair  crtlimate.     Great  care  is 
quisitc  in   the  management  of  tlic  vine,  and 
especially  in  training  and  ^yiug  it  up  on   the 
proffi*.     It  is  subject  ti>  be  injured  by  the  a 
tacks   of   a  snuill   in.«ect.     Tho   green    pep 
dries  in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  it  is  tntcnde 
that  it  shall  be  black,  it  is  pulled   before  it   i 
i\\ntc  ripe.     To  make  white  pepper,   tl»e  berr 
a  allowed  to  remain  ^)mewbat  longer  on  tlti 
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vine;  when  pluoUed,  it  u  immersed  in  boiling 
water,  by  means  ol*  wbich  process  and  subse- 
quent friction,  before  drying,  the  husk  is  sepa- 
rated. Three  kinds  of  blnck  pepper  nre  di»- 
tin;^ii8hcd  by  wholesvilo  dealers.  *'  Malabar 
pepper,  the  ninat  valuable,  U  bro\vnish-black» 
free  fnjiu  stalks  and  nearly  free  from  diut 
w  Pcnang  pepper,  brow  nisi  i-black  larger, 
smoother,  free  from  stalks,  but  very  dusty.  It 
is  Homctinies  used  in  England  to  manufacture 
white  pepper.  Sumatra  popper,  thecheapo-st 
stn-t,  i«  black  mixed  with  stalks  and  contains 
much  dust.  Under  the  name  of  Sumatra  pep- 
l»cr,  some  dealers  include  the  Penang  or  brown- 
ish-bLick  sort,  and  the  black  yumatra  sort. 
Three  kinds  of  varieties  of  white  pepper  have 
also  been  distiuj^ui^hed.  Tellleherry  pepper, 
which  !'♦  of  two  kindn :  large  fine  Telliclierry 
pei>i»er  is  larger  and  whiter  than  any  other 
da*oription  of  white  pe[)per,  and  fetches  a 
higher  priec  ;  small  or  eoriander-like  pep])er  is 
shrivelled.  OMumon  white  f»epper  comes  from 
IVnaiii;  by  iSin^pore,  it  is  round,  and  not  shri- 
velled, its  value  depends  on  its  size  and  white- 
ned. Knglii>h  bleached  or  white  pepper, 
when  iho.  two  preceding  sorts  are  scarce, 
brown,  I'enang  |>ep[>er  is  bloachetl.  The  yellow- 
est and  largest  are  chosen  for  this  purpose  for 
neither  an  ex]>ensivo  nor  small  sort  would  pay. 
Almost  all  the  plants  of  tlic  lamily  Pipemeeai, 
have  a  strong  aromatic  smeU  and  a  sharp  burn- 
ing taste.  This  small  gi'oup  of  plan ta  is  con- 
fined to  the  hottest  regions  of  the  globe  ;  being 
most  abundant  in  tropienl  Auiciica  and  in  the 
Krwt  Indian  Archipelago,  but  more  so  in  the 
equinoctial  regions  of  Africa.  The  common 
black  pepper,  P.  nigrum,  represents  tlie  usual 
pn»p<.Tiy  of  the  order,  which  is  not  coMtiucd 
to  the  fruit,  but  pervades,  more  or  less,  the 
whole  plant.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone 
of  Asia,  and  appcaiH  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  where  it  has  been  found  in 
a  wild  state.  FrtMn  this  it  t-xtends  between 
the  meridians  of  longitude  90  degs.  and  lit) 
degs  S.,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  5  degs.  S. 
and  12  degs.  X.,  beyond  which  no  pepper  is 
found.  Within  the^e  limits  are  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Piorneo,  with  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  jmrt  of  Siam.  Sumatra  produces  by  far 
the  greatest  quantity  of  pepper.  In  184;^,  the 
annual  produce  of  this  island  was  reckoned  at 
;jO,«HKKi)00  lbs.,  being  more  than  the  amount 
furnished  by  all  the  other  pepper  districts  in 
the  wi.rld,  A  little  pepper  is  grown  in  the 
ManritiiH  and  the  West  India  islands,  and  its 
culiivutiori  is  making  some  prt^ress  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  as  England  importer] 
from  thence  2,90fl  bags  and  casks  in  1540,  and 
ubo.i!  Mif.noi)  11.^.  in'lS-lT.  Mr.  J.  Crawfurd, 
£  lily  cslinuitrd  the  prwiuce  of  pei»- 

O00,mM»,  .15  follows:  — 
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Sumatra  (Wat  Cotwt).    . . 
„        (East  Coast)     .  , 
Islands  iii  the  Straits  of  Mllaoca. 
Malay  Peuiusulfl . . 
Borneo 
Siam 
Malabar 

If  we  add  to  this, 
Western  Cooat  of  Africa  &  B.  W. 

Java 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon 

It  gives  54,133,000  M  the  total 
the  world. 

DIack  popper  constitatct  a  fmt 
able  article  of  export  frum  the  Ai 
In   the   first   intercourse    of   the 
Engluh   with    ludia,   it  coustitULud 
considerable  and  im|x>rtant  sta] 
merce.     The  p^?duction  of  prj 
in  a  great  meiiaure   to  ike  we»t 
of  the  Kastern  Archiiwlago,  ami 
to  the  islands  in  tlie  centre  and  to 
quarter,  including  the   Malay  P« 
obtained  in  the  ports  on  Uidi  tide 
of  the  latter,  but  particularly  the 
coast.    The  principal  qunrlej^ 
Crawfurd,  are  Patiuii,  Tringanu 
In  the  StniiLs,  a  large  quantity  is 
tlve  island  ol'  Singapore,  aiid  above 
nang,  where  the  capital  of  Euraj 
skill   and   industry  of  the  Chinese 
successfully  applied  to  its  culture.  1 
extremity  of  Sumatra,  and  the  noi 
of  that  island,  lu'c  tho  most  rentar) 
lions  in  it  for  the  production  of 
here  we  have  Acheeu,  Tikao, 
dang,  and  tho  coiuitry  of  the  Lamp 
production  of  the  eastern  extremity 
or  PoJembang  is  considerable,  but 
rior  quality.     In  the  fertile  island 
quantity  of  pepper  grown  i«  incoimi 
is  it  remarkable  fur  llm  guodnua  of 
The  province  of  bantam  luu  alwayaj 
and  sutl  continues  to  pruducv.  the 
but   the   culture  of  this  creeper  ia 
place  in  Java  to  staples  affbrdiuj^ 
and  requiring  less  care.     The  ex] 
tlie  following  yean — 
1830  . .    piculs  0,001    IS43  . .  Ami. 
1833  ..       ..  11,868    IS48  ..       - 
1839  ..        ,-  11,044    1851  ..       . 
1841  ..       ..  13,477    1852  ..       . 

Tho  number  of  pepper  rises  in 
of  liencttolen,  in  the  close  of  the 
wa«  as    follows  : — l.&7l,8IM 
2.437,052   bearing   ditto :    (otsl. 
Up  ^^  the  end  of  September  thcw 
delivered  to  theK^vernuient  I,14*i 
pepper,  and  1,128  piculs  bla*-.k 
tho  har^•cst  of  lb62   tlicre    wci 
tu  l>c  received  330   i)icuLi    white, 
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c  pepper.  The  «out}i,  the  west,  and 
oiwTj*  yl'  the  great  island  of  Borneo 
large  quantity  of  pepjier  ;  as  early 
it  yrnA  :i  staplo  cniuniodily  of  thifj 
ftnjarmaMia  w  tlic  most  productive 
the  south  coast,  und  the  State  of 
>per  on  the  north  coast.  The  heat 
rtainly  does  not  grow  iu  the  richest 
IB  peppers  of  Java  und  Palcmhang 
of  the  Archipelaffo,  and  that  of 
i  the  west  coaAt  of  Sumatra  arc  the 
c  in  mhure  and  curing  improves 
,  aa  with  other  nrticlcs,  and  for  this 
Wrty  it  is  that  the  pepper  of  Pinaug 
esteem  than  that  of  any  other  por- 
!  Archipelniiro.  From  the  portrf  und 
f  Siam  ;i»oOO  to  4,000  tons  are  ex- 
luailv.  The  duty  iu  18;")!  levied 
I  Kiigbnd  was  ijtl.  |>erlb.,  while  the 
|»rioe  for  that  of  Pinang,  Muluhar, 
u  LH  alKiut  4d.  per  lb.  White  f»ep- 
from  Hit.  to  l^r.  (mI.  per  lb.  The 
in  8Lngap)re  is  not  more  than  \^d, 
About  70,000  or  80,000  piculs  of 
annually  exported  from  Singap«jre. 
1  one-half  of  the  pepjwr  exported 
pore  it  jiT*'wn  in  the  inland  by  Chi- 
trs.  A  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
alwavA  been  followed  !»y  a  very  large 
the  consumption  of  Uie  article^  iih 
r  tirum  llie  followinj^  table,  showing 
and  consumption  in  Great  Uri- 
of  the  Hrst  and  lust  years  of 
of  duty : — 

Duty  SinffRpore  price. 


conoiinied.  t. 
\ 
1 


itr  w 
I.4.-iT.:vn'? 

1,404,021 
1-147,090 
8,339,027 
2,74»,491 
2,»i25,07fi 
3,210,41f) 


d.    8.     d.        n. 
lOA  O  7i   U>  0 

loj  on,.   1 

0 


0  OA 
0  4l 

0  4 
0  0 
0  0 
0  2i 


0 

0 
0   0 
0   0 

0    4J 


of  pepper  vincn  will  yield  1,161  lbs. 
;|M*pp€r.     In   Sumatra   a   full-growu 

•n  known  to  pnxiuoe  seven  pounds; 
the  yield  is  much  more.  The  aver- 
se of  one  thousand  vines  is  said, 

be  ouly  about  450  lbs. 

that  the  price  of  pep{^r  iu  the 

le  in  hirt  time  won,  in  English 

4t^-  a  pound.     The  pepper  alluded 

ive  been  the  protUice  of  ^[alabar,  the 

of  India  to  Eiu^pe  that  produced 

itjt  prime  coKt  could  not  have 

■e!*eni  one,  or  about  2iL  a  [lound. 

diw'uvery  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the 

fell  to  uhoat  lit.  3</.  a  pK>iind,  a 

,firom   that  of  tlie  time  nf  Pliny, 

from  that  of  the  mahuouiicduu 

rks  and  Vcnciiaus. 
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Tlie  imixa-ts  into  Great  Brit4«n  were: 

Imiiortj*.  Home  cunsuniption. 

1826 lbs.  14,i)()0,l)0f) 7,nOO,000 

1841 Ift.OdO,^)*} 9,oOl>,000 

I&45 5i.avj;jft4 .V-S>9,7I8 

!84rt r.,'jt>rv'^ 3,2ftO,055 

1A47 4,nmt.!i:tt) 2,w;t3.02-j 

1848..  ...  a.l:*.V'4ri ,?i,  185,3.17 

1849 4,71HV»+^ 3/257  ,yll 

18a) 8,(r28,310.  3,170.883 

1851 3,»fK;,49ft 3;»3,403 

1852 0,(94i,rrf»9 3,M4,5»»1 

The  Itillowing  return  shows  the  number  of 
bagM  of  pepper  iii![»ortetl  inio  tbo  Tiiited  King- 
doHi,  with  the  tiuautity  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption : — 

Iniiwrta. 

Black.        White, 
bo^.  hft^s. 

1843 .37,840 3,801.. 

1844 «0,70.-| 2,I'J3  . 

IfW'i SO.iMK) 3,at8. 


Rct&lned  for  hom* 
ooii«ainptlon. 

Black.        White. 
hu^^s,  Ihi^. 

..  21,lrt3 2,2.i7 

...23,n25...  .2,122 
..3(.),21H1 2,861 


\i^7 37.104 1,23*5 28,7(i8 2,<V>4 

1848 g:>,518 3,042 Sl.tkif) 2,050 

1849 43,tJ51 2,610 32.tM4l 3,850 

Ethioinanptppfr,  The  fruit  ofXylopia  aroma- 
tica  is  commonly  called  Kthiopian  pepper,  from 
being  used  as  j)opper  in  Africa.  The  seeds  of 
some  species  of  fennel-flowers  (Nigelhi  sativa 
and  arvensLs),  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
were  formerly  used  instead  of  pepi»er,  and  arc 
said  to  be  still  extensively  employed  in  adul- 
terating it.  In  Japan,  the  capsules  of  Xanthoxy- 
lum  piperituni,  or  Fagara  piperita,  are  »wed  us 
a  substitute  for  pepper,  and  so  is  the  fniit  of 
Tasmania  aromatica  in  Van  Diemens  Laud. 

Hu-t»ian,  Cmx.  I  Ti4r]a,   I^a-itum,  Maijit. 

Kulii-iuin*b,  UiNu.  |  .Morteha,  „ 

WhiU  Pfpper. 
Sufdd  rairrh,  Hnn».  j  I^da  putib,  Malay. 

Black  pepper  and  white  pepper  are  the  fruit 
of  the  Piper  nigrum  the  former  being  the  dried 
fruit,  while  the  white  pepper  is  the  ri|)e 
berry  deprived  of  its  skin  by  soaking  it  in 
water,  rubbing  it  off  and  drying  it  in  tlxc  sun. 
This  has  les?*  of  the  peculiar  virtues  oftliespice 
than  black  pepper,  and  is  not  so  generally  used. 
Pepper  is  a  warm  carminative  stimulant;  it  is 
used  largely  in  Europe  but  in  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia,  the  cupsicum,  CliiU  or  Cayenne  spice 
is  preferred.  It  strengthens  the  stomach,  gives 
tone  to  the  system,  and  assists  digestion.  In  the 
Northern  t'ircarj,  of  tlie  Madras  Prft»idency,  the 
Piper  trioocum,  an  excessively  pungent  [lepper, 
is  largely  iwed  a,^  a  substitute  for  black  pepper, 
and  in  America,  the  plants  Peltobrj-on  longi- 
foliuni.  Serronia  jaborandi,  are  similarly  used, 
also,  at  tlie  Cape,  Cocobryon  capeniie,  anil 
Chavica  lioxburghii,  the  long  pepper  of  com- 
merce, is  used   similarly  Jill  over  the  world. 

There  arc  two  modes  of  cultivaling  pojv 
per,  on  the  Western  coast  of  India.  In 
Calicut,  it  is  in  gardejis  :  but  iu  other  parts  of 
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[alabar,  it  is  grown  in  large  Gelds.  The  jack, 
lango,  caabewnut  or  other  trees  with  a  rough 
bark,  are  planted  in  rows,  and  when  they  have 
attained  the  height  of  15  or  20  feel,  the  pep- 
per is  planted  at  their  base?  and  sown  thickly,  it 
rovera  the  stem  and  festoons  over  tlie  branches. 
The  pepper  cuttings  or  anckrrs  are  put  down 
by  the  comineneeinent  of  the  rains  in  June 
and  in  iS  years  the  vine  begins  to  bear.  Each 
vine  bears  500  to  70U  bunolies,  wliicli  yield 
nbout  S  or  10  seers  when  dried.  Puring  its 
growth,  it  lA  ne<!cjs<iry  to  remove  :ill  suckers 
and  the  vine  \»  jirntied,  thinned  and  kept  clean 
of  weeds.  The  vine  bears  for  30  ytiirs,  but 
every  10  yearn  the  old  ?teiu  is  cut  down  and 
layers  are  trained. 

Pepper  is  grown  largely  both  ot  Singapore 
and  Finang  and  pn^pagated  chielly  by  slips. 
Wlicn  the  slips  have  been  some  niontlm  planted 
and  have  attained  three  or  lour  feel  in  height, 
their  tendrils  arc  detached  from  the  props,  and 
the  whole  pinnt  bent  down  and  buried  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  a 
short  time,  tJic  buried  vine  sends  up  a  number 
of  shoots  and  the  strongest  oJ  these  are  selected 
and  carefully  trained  up  the  projjs ;  small  pick- 
ings are  obtainable  for  the  first  three  yeara,  but 
in  its  fourth  year  it  attiiins  maturity,  and  yields 
its  full  return,  probably  3  or  4  lbs.  weight. 
Tile  berries  which  arc  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
grow  in  clusters  like  curranU.  For  the  black 
pepper,  the  berries  are  gathered  while  gr^pn, 
about  a  month  before  they  would  ripen.  They 
are.  first  ex|H">sed  to  the  f*un  which  causes  the 
«oft  outer  skin  to  dry  up  round  the  little  seeds 
inaidc,  giving  the  rough  shrivelled  appearance 
which  the  marketable  aiticio  j)o«3c^ses.  They 
are  next  convoyed  tu  a  ished,  and  placed  in  a 
scries  of  tueves  over  a  flow  wood  fire. 

To  prepare  white  pepper,  the  berries  arc 
aUowed  to  ripen  and  becon^e  of  a  beautiful 
bright  red  colour ;  the  outer  or  fruity  skin  bc- 
rnmes  tender  and  soft  and  i'sof  a  sweetish  taste. 
When  plucked  the  lierrits  are  collected  in 
loosely  woven  bags  and  steeped  for  a  day  or 
two  in  water,  cither  hot  or  cold.  This  serves 
to  loosen  and  detacli  the  red  pvdpy  seed  cover- 
ing, and  when  taken  out  nnd  dried  in  iho  sun, 
a  little  band-friction  is  all  that  is  rc^iuired  to 
clear  the  seeds.  They  arc  then  winnowed  and 
thus  made  ready  for  the  market. 

The  Mack  jteppcr  vine  is  indigenous  to 
the  forests  of  Slalabar  and  Travancore.  and 
for  centuries  has  been  an  article  of  ex|>or- 
tolinn  to  Euro|>ean  countries  from  that  coast- 
Altliuugli  growing  in  otlier  countries  of  the 
easf.  Malabar  f»ei»por  is  considered  to  be 
the  l>est.  Iti;  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  is 
effected  by  cuttings  or  sucker?  put  down  before 
lent  of  the  rains  in  Juno.  The 
but  il'  loo  much  moisture  | 
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be  allowed  to  accuTuulate  near  th*. 
young  plants  are  apt  to  rot-     Is 
the  vine  begins  to  bear.     They 
chietly  in  hilly  dUtrictA,  bui  thrive 
in  tljc  low  country  in  tlie  iuoi*t  di 
labar.     They  are  usually  plauted  «ti 
of  trees  which  have  rough  or  prickly  ^ 
as  tiie  jiK-k.  the  erythrina.  coahevt 
tree  and  others  of  similar  dfucrii 
will   climb  about  :!0  or  30  feet* 
posely  kept   lower   tlian    that. 
grotvtli   it   i.^  requisite   to  remorc 
and   the  \-ine  should  be  pruned, 
kept  clear  of  weed*.     After  the 
been   gathered   iliey  arc  tlriwi  oo 
sun,  turning  from  retl  lo  black, 
plucked  belbre  quite  ripe,  and  if' 
will    spoil.     White    pepper  is  the 
freed  from  its  outer  skin,  the  Kpe 
macerated  in  water  for  the  p« 
latter  state  they  are  smaUrr,  of  a 
colour,  and   have  a  teas   iin>mfttic 
taste.     The  pepper  vine  ia  very 
billy  districts  of  Travancore. 
tayam,   Meenachel   and    Chen| 
tricls,  wlicre^  at  an  average  caJw 
5,000  candies  arc  produced  anni 

Lojuj  pepper  the  Chavica  toj\ 
therculiivatefl  Rpe(.-ie«.  It  is  reftdily 
by  cuttings.  The  stems  are  annual,a 
lire   for  several   years,   and   when 
usually  yield  three  or  four  irmpfr, 
ihcy  scera  to  become   exhausted, 
to  be  renewed  by  fresh   planting, 
of  this  kind   of  pepper   are  l«dgrd 
matter  like  those  of  1*.  nigrum, 
green,  becoming  red  when  rif»o- 
when  luiripc.  they  arc  then  gatherrd 
in  the  sun,  when  they  change  to  a 
colour.     Tlie  spikes  are  imported  cntii 
taste  of  the   berries  is  punfftnt  tbood^  I 
faint.    For  further  inforinat-. 
products  of  Malabar,  see  I  h 
of    India. — Campion;    Siimn^tuU;  MU 
pp,  452-53.  ' 

Cnptiicuto.  Kxa. 
Chili  pe)ip(*r»  „ 

Cftvrnne,  „ 

Had  pepper. 

Capsicum  is thepowdered  po4*>' 
nnnuum.  h»sa  bitter  acrid,  pun: 
British  India  and  in  Chin't.  iltnk-- 
theblack  pepper  in  th*' •-  ri^ 

The  several  specie"*  ul 
South  America,  whenr. 
ducedintotheOldWoti  ??t*i 

IydiiTa«ed.  from    the   i 
warm  condiments.     C  n 
composition,    is    the  Mrxican  nanc 
viirieties  and  species  of  thisgpnns.bni' 
rieties  have  no  doubt  been  rwed  li^tWi 
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k.  The  fniit  vuries  much  in  ll)rm, 
rouud,  obtoTi)::.  eonluiti,  ur  liorned,  and 
flcaHot  or  vcMow,  and  moro  or  less  pun- 
j^tajic.  'flic  hom-shajied  variety  is  inuat 
^L  trom  2  to  ;i  inches  in  length,  and 
^io  1  inch  diameter  at  tlie  bace,  and 
f  called  Capsicums,  nnd  the  plant  (J. 
Bn.  Onff  variety,  called  Cockspiir  pepper^ 
«  fruit  long  and  ^Ictidcr.  Sometimes  the 
b  globose  or  lobed ;  the  variety  i-s  then 
C.  baccatum.  When  the  iVuit  \a  i^mall, 
Ited  and  pointed,  the  variety  is  called 
pepper,  and  botaiiicully  C.  Tninimiim. 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  beyond 
Eftr,  thoy  become  shrubby,  and  form  ihe 
f  caUed  C  fruiescens.  The  berry  or  fruit 
rAa{38icum,  in  its  dried  state,  when  pow- 
ibrm^  Cayenne  pepper,  but  are  ol'ten  pre- 
itt  vtii*»^rasa  pickle,  and  the  tluid  like- 
-l  under  the  name  of  Chili  vinegar. 
..^-^ii  capsicums  used  in  Europe 
rinci pally  obtained  from  tlie  Capsicum 
an,  a  weedy  plant  found  wild  'in 
America  and  the  We»t  Indi&s  but  grown 
r  in  Southern  Ai*ia.  It  prow*  from 
L  two  feet  high,  forming  a  dark-green 
mgih  o%-nto  or  ovate-luuceolate  leuveit:  iXA 
jKto-e  Hinall  and  white  ;  iu  fruit  in  ex- 
^Tariahlo  in  size,  colour,  poeition  and 
in    quality. 

^  largo  rvi  bullocks  heart  and  yellow 
HcapHJeunw arc  mild  enough  to  be  sliced 
^H.  A  much  hotter  specie*  is  tlie  C.  fruti- 
Rv  frutescens,  or  goat-pepper,  of  the 
luiiefi.  which  differs  from  the  C.  annnum 
Dg  a  »brub  nnd  in  i\»  fruit  being  very 
There  i»  abw  a  kind  cnltivaled  by  the 
Mt,  with  black  fruit. 

lourtf  pffipfT,  or  Ail-3pice,  or  Pimento  ia 
nit  of  Kugenia  pimento,  a  native  of  the 
Isiands,  but  now  cultivated  in  the 
The  berries  are  gathf-red  before 
d  are  dried  for  seven  days,  by  ex- 
thc  sun,  during  which  they  lose  their 
aod  become  of  a  reddish  brown. 
ivarm,  ai'omatic,  pungeul,  and 
t,  and  with  the  oil  which  they 
called  Pinieaio  oil,  tliey  are  used  in  do- 
\  roMiomy. 
^  pepper,  Chavica  Roxburghii,  Mir;. 

Att.    Chavira  Itoxbiirghii,  Lat. 

„       rii»OT  longura,  „ 

DcK.    Lad*  ^Djfttig,        MujiT 

Fu.     Cliubai  juwu,  „ 

Ohu.    T:ibi,  Mm^^al. 

liK.    Filfil-i-damr,  Pkiu. 

iivz.  I  Fippulu.  Sans. 

HixD.  I  Tipili,  Si^ou.,  Tam. 

It.  I  rimunta  turga,  8p. 

Jat,  I  I'ippuUoo,  Tbl. 

rpper  ifi  the  produce  of  a  perennial  plant 
Ftif  Bengal,  Siam,  &c.  The  fruit  is  hot- 
its   immature  atate  and  is  therefore  gu.- 
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ihercd  whilst  green,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is 
met  with  in  entire  spikes  nt»out  an  inch  long, 
pr>33es!iing  a  darkish  brown,  or  grey  colour.  It 
hoA  a  weak  ai'omatic  otiour,  an  intensely  fiery, 
and  pungent  ta^te,  and  iifl  projicrtie*  corres- 
jwnd   closely  with    Lhoee  of  black    pepper. 

MeUtjufta  Fepper. 
Guinei  gniins.  |  GfAina  of  Paradise. 

This  pepper  is  the  seed  of  Amon»uni  grana- 
paraditii,  a  native  of  tlie  const  of  Guinea,  but 
cultivated  iu  the  West  Indied. 

White  pepper, 
Safotl  Mirch,  HixD.  |  Lado^putih,  Malay. 

This  ia  the  peeled  or  decnrticalcd  berry  of 
the  pi[>er  nigrum. — Ifwjtjs  VegeUthU  Kingdom; 
Faulhier  ;  II.  Brown;  .Vmjj  von  E.  IJJO  ;  St. 
and  Ch,  44  in  Etuj.  Ctfc,  p.  774  ;  Drurif's  Let- 
ffrx  from  Afahdtar ;  Dnirif^s  Useful  Plants; 
Faulkner s  Coiniuercinl  Dictionart/  ;  McCul^ 
hicKs  Dictionart/ ;  Simmomr.i  Commercial  Pro- 
ducts ;  Smith's  Chinrite  Matf.rin  Mf.dica. 

VV.VVVM  COA8T,  the  line  of  coaat  in  Su- 
matra I'rom  Ayer  Bangie  to  the  North  point. 

I'El'PKK.MiNT,  Mentha  piperita,  au  aro- 
matic herb,  raiflcd  from  aeed.  Thia  plant 
might  bo  grown  for  distillation  on  the  hills,  and 
become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  i  grows 
freely  on  the  plains. — Jaffrey. 

PKPPERMINT  TREE,  ■ip.  of  Eucalyptus. 

PEPPER  KOOT. 

Filfcl-mooeh,  AnAn.    rippali-mula,  Sans. 

r^IK-elp/'-mooI,  GinL,  Hixn.  Tipili  ukkjIuiii,  Tajh. 
Gnuitliiku,  Sxss. 

The  root  of  the  long-pepper  is  a  favourite 
medicine  of  the  hindoos  ;  it  possess  the  virtue* 
of  the  berry,  but  in  a  weaker  degree,  and  is 
prescribed  by  them  in  caaea  of  palsy\  tetanus, 
and  apt>p]exy.  The  long  pepper  ia  jiroduced  in 
abundance  in  many  part«  of  L'p[)er,  as  well  as 
Lower  Hindoo«tan.  Pepper  rixit  is  procurable 
in  mf"»4t  Indian  bazaai>. — Ainsli^. 

PEPPER,  WILD.  Film  burrce,  Uie  fruiu 
of  several  species  of  Vitex. — Bc.h.  Ph.^  ;>,  30. 

PEPPFK-WORT.  Eno.  Xanthoxyloa  ala- 
tum,  lloxh. 

PEPUDEL,  Tam.  Trioosanthes  cucume- 
rina.  Linu, 

PEPULor  Aswath,  HiXD.  The  Indian  aspen 
leaf,  Kicus  religiosa  ;  its  tremulous  motioo  is 
owing  to  its  long  leaf  stalk,  which  is  twisted  by 
the  weight  of  the  leaf  when  actci.1  on  by  the 
wind.  It  is  sacred  to  the  god  Vishnu,  who  \va» 
bom  under  its  branches,  hence  the  cutting  of 
it  ia  accounted  an  unpardonable  sin,  not  to  be 
atoned  lor  even  by  sacrifice;  fortunately  the 
wood  is  useless,  so  there  is  little  temptation. 
The  buddhists  regard  it  aa  their  holiest  tree, 
and  say  that  the  egg-shaped  leaves,  suddenly 
tapering  to  a  point,  always  tremble  out  of 
respect  to  Gotama,  who  sat  under  its  branches. 
On  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaf  being  removed, 
and  the    skeleton  varnished,  moat  beautiful 
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drawings  of  injects,  birdn  and  flowers,  are  mado 
by  Ihe  Chinese.  In  Kandy,  the  Cunji  ol'  it^s 
leavca  was  allowed  to  be  |»aiiili!d  only  un  furni- 
liirc  fmpluyed  excltisively  for  llic  king's  iise. 
liird-lime  ia  imulc  ii-ora  tlie  juice  oj'  Oie  stem  ; 
the  leaves  oi'  thii,  or  well  aa  ol'  Ihe  castor  oil 
plant,  are  given  for  feeding  silk-producing 
worms.  The  lac  innoct  delights  on  it«  twigs.  The 
fruit  ct»mes  out  on  the  bmnchoj*.  lu  Sansrrit 
namct<  are  chahidala,  quivering  bnmches-^pep- 
pala,  the  j)reaei'ver — kimgani.<«in, elephant's  food 
— a^hvattor,  not  durable.  The  tmnk,  when  old, 
baa  many  ridges  and  huUows,  a:*  ifinauy  trunks 
were  united  :  the  bark  j.m  deemed  a  good  tonic- 

PERA,  IIuiD.  A  kind  ol' sweetmeat,  made 
in  round  caked. 

TEKA,  see  India. 

PKUA  AMl'DAM.  or  Amudapu-chettu,  Tei.. 
RiciniLs  eomniunis,  A. 

FICKA  KAIA,  Mal.     p!*idiuni  pynferura. 

PEKADKMA,  a  Ceylon  district. 

PEKAGU,  MALEA.L.  Clerodendron  vUco- 
suni,  Vrnt. 

PERAH,  see  India. 

PERAII  or  Perach  river,  on  the  Malay  coast 
Smiles  cast  of  the  Sambilangs,  is  said  to  extend 
ir>0  miles  inland. 

PEKiVK,  HisD.  A  head  ornament,  worn  by 
marrit>d  women  in  Spiti,  T^ndakh. 

PEKAK,  Malay.     Silver. 

PEKAK.  Lieut.  Newbold,  from  the  several 
opportunities  he  had  of  seeing  tlie  Hinua  race 
observed  that  their  general  physical  appearance, 
their  lineaments,  their  nummlic  habits  and  a 
few  similaritloa  in  cuati:)m9,  point  to  ft  Tartar 
extraction.  .Sir  S.  Raffles,  says  that  Java 
was  originally  pe<>plcd  by  emigrants  coming 
in  vessels  fn»m  the  Red  Sea ;  from 
whence  it  is  infcrre!.!  ihat  these  ancient 
.Egyptians  might  Imve  been  the  ancciitors  of  the 
^people  at  present  cailetl  Binua.  The  Jakun 
oi^cupv  the  south  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
Under  that  name  are  comprined  all  tlie  various 
tribes,  known  under  the  term><  of  Urang  ut^vn, 
Orang  bukit,  (Jrang  sungie,  Orang  laut,  Rayjit, 
Sukkyp,  liaku,  lialandivs,  Besisik,  Akkye,  etc., 
different  names  which  denote  not  several 
kinds  of  men,  but  only  point  out  the  places 
where  they  arc  found,  or  their  way  of  living. 
Sir  S.  RalHos'  opinion  was  that  the  j>eopIe  of 
the  Archipeiagn  and  peninsula  were  of  a  Tar- 
tar stwk  but  there  is  a  remarkable  dilTerenoe  in 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  several  classes 
of. Jakun.  Those  of  Malacca  are  generally  na 
till  as  the  common  run  of  Europeans ;  they  are 
more  dnrk  than  any  other  of  the  wild  tribes. 

The  Jakun    of  .Johore   are  a   tine    race    of 
men;  many  of  them  are  taller  than  those  of 
Iftlaoca ;   the   face   aUo   exprcswive   and    weli 
Epd,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
tlicin   is  A   little  severe.     The 
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Jakun  of  the  Mt»ny^ 
short,  their  physioi^t- 
anncMincc  great  Mimplicity  ;  maoycttiii 
Ugly  and  badly  nuide  indtrutia;^  a  tUcel 
raxre.  'i'hc  constitution  of  ihv.  Jakoo  « 
rally  strong,  the  hair  is  blackt  m 
I'rizrlcd,  but  very  differeat  from  4| 
hair  of  the  Caffrce.  Some  of  iWi 
tlie  whole  tn  grow,  and  turn  it  TmnidA 
as  the  Cochin  Cliinesc,  others,  a*  taaaf  i 
of  Malacca,  cut  theirs  entirely  ;  ot^M) 
of  the  Menangkabau  states  and  of  JoImm 
Uie  head,  leaving  it  only  at  the  cMm 
three  inches  in  diameter  where  they  Ml 
it,  the  same  as  the  Chinese ;  and  t* 
tliis  head  of  hair  from  beittg  hoakedi 
branches  of  trees  in  their  sylvan  U 
they  tic  it  up  in  tlie  form  of  a  top  kaot 
have  scarcely  any  beard,  and  many  < 
have  none  at  all.  The  w<:>men  lave  lb 
to  grow,  and  ilien  tic  it  up  in  the  sami 
tlie  Malay  women  ;  but  aa  they  hat*  \ 
occasion  to  care  much  for  appe:trancc,il 
easily  imagined  tliat  they  are  not  very 
lar  in  this  respect.  It  luia  been  miid 
the  forests  of  Puhang  are  found  ntuncfoi 
of  Jakuns,  who  are  nearly  an  wl>: 
ans,  small,  but  very  good  lo<' 
^lalays  catch  and  take  them  u^ 
Siam,  whereon  account  of  their 
comeliness  they  sell  them  very  tUau 
Jakuns  of  Malacca,  are  the  least  in  i 
and  cannot  bo  more  than  t^ircc  ti 
about  one-half  of  whom  aSv  near  Bi 
Ayet  panas,  at  Aycrb  aru,  Gsaicai 
mender,  Bukit  ainghi,  the  river 
Pankalangkoto,  at  PoghaUy, 
Lemon,  Jawee,  tlie  small  river 
that  of  Ring.  The  rcnmixier  an 
found,  at  Bukitmore.  Aver  tiaaa,  Bokis 
Tanka,  and  it  is  re|*orted  there  area^ 
ber  at  Segamet.  The  Jakuns  of  Jtthwt 
that  part  oC  the  peninsnla  whicli  ut  on 
sway  of  the  sultan  of  Johore.  cannot  lai 
more  than  one  thoiuand,  scattered  «i 
large  extent  of  country.  Theatttlwirai 
HinuH  of  thocie  portions  of  the  bamn 
other  branches  ol'  the  Indian  which 
Johore.  The  soutliern  part  int'  PahanKi 
bited  by  the  siunc  tribe  of  Hinua  t 
lotmd  in  Johore.  The  Jakuns  of  4*Am 
iiouseis  in  tlio  Malay  way,  some  of  vlii 
t^ne  buildings,  more  comfortable  di 
Malay  house  in  tlic  inuirior  of  Jchv 
rawcil  about  six  feet  trom  the  grouii 
entered  by  a  ladder  like  the  M^by 
others  arc  us  doscribod  by  LicotemaiJii 
rude  edifices  on  the  top  of  foiir  lu^  ^ 
poles  :  thus  elevated  for  f .: ; 
and  entered  by  mcana  of  a  i 
llie    roofs    are    ol^en  thatched  wtci^  *^ 
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Tliere   is   but   one   room,    in   whicli  '  neiiHy  niikeil.  it  'n  more  from  ft  want  of  ololh< 
lie    family    ii  hudJJeU    together  with  i  tlmti  in  accorrlance  to  tiieir  own  wialies  fur  tlu 
111     the    bodies    oi    the    animala  they  I  most  n^reeahle  pro«»nta  whirh  ran  be  offerof 
The   hut*  are  so  made  os  to  be  move-  |  to   rh*?ni  aro  »rime  trnwsei*8,  wirongs,  bajif,  orj 
a  aiomcnt*^  warning ;  they  nre  ordina-  ■  aomu  handkeivhiof's  to  put  round  their  hcnid,  asl 
imJ  on  the  Htceji  side   of  some  Ibrest-  |  ift   the   Mah»y   fashion,  tho^e  of  them  who  go] 


I,  or  in  some  sequi'srerfci   dale,   remote 

ijr  treqncnted  mad  or  liMit-pnth,  and  with 

itofionA  of  rainft.  plantuia.-t  and  maize  ; 

Lvc  also  fields  of  rice  about  them.     TJ»c 

id  hair  of  the  animals  upon,  witoso  flc»h 

ial«  of  these   scattered  dwellings  feed, 

10  pmund  near   them,   while  numbers 

Iv  of  a  ligljt  brown  colour  give 

"f  the  approach    of  4tran>;ej*s. 

LtuM  of  Malacca  chiLracterlied  an  tlie 

kot,  are  also  the  ]x>ore8t  and  most 

lie.  their  best  houses  arc  about  the  same 

worst  of  tho!»e  of  the    Menangkabaus, 

live  without  any  house.     Five  or 

icA,   choose   a  place   in  the  tliicltest 

JbfcsC,  and    clear    a    circle    of  about 

feet    in  diameter ;    which    they   sur- 

with  the  branches  of  the   trees   they 

cut ;  to   this  tliey  join  other  thorny 

collected   from    other  parts,   and   so 

(ort    of  bulwark  against  tigers,  bears 

ithen,    which    arc    there     in     good 

Having    done    tliis    they    proceetl 

ktiiih   their,  dwelling  in   this   encloaure, 

t«l lowi  ng    way,    each     fami ly    w orkfl 

let  what  will  serve   Ibr  a  bed  during 

tt,   a  peat  in  the  day  time,  a   table  for 

lt«   and   a   dwelling  or   shelter  in  bad 

It  consists  of  about  ftAeen  or  twenty 

r.i   *iT    fool   long,    laid    one    beside  the 

1  at  the  two  extremities  by  two 

•ill.,  i-v  sticlw  which  are  set  upon  four 

poete  ;  the  whole  being  about  two  feet 

It,  four  feet  broad  and  six  feet  long. 

Chucho  leaves  gathered  by  their 

tied  at  the  bead  of   the  bed,  extend 

and  cover  it  until  the  other  oxtre- 

thi»e  bedn  are  placed  around  the  enclo- 

such  a  way  that  when  all  the  persons 

ing  every  one  has  his  feet  towards  the 

of  the  habitation  which  is  left  vacant, 

used  as  a  cook  room,  or  for  any  other 

clothing  of  the  Jakuns  (when  they  use 

ordinarily  the  same  as  those  used  by 

ilaya,  bat  poor,  mwerable,  and  above  all 

iclean  ;  many  of  them  use  cloths  with- 

inff,  from  the  day  they  receive  or  buy 

until  they  become  rotten   by  use  and 

land    they  are   obhged   to  throw   them 

If  aome  %-ermin  are  found,  which   i« 

16  CMe,  principally   upon   the  women 

mopfe  drcAsed,  they  are  immediately 

with   delight   a«  in   Cochin-China.     If 

of  cbem  are   badly  dressed,  and  some 
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habitiudly  nearly  naked,  do  not  apjwar  na 
before  wtrangC'i's  excepting  they  have  no  clothes. 
The  diikuns  of  Jofiore,  who  are  8ui»erior  to  the 
othpfj*  in  many  re-spt'cu,  are  also  the  be,»»t  dresa-^ 
ed,  their  women  are  much  the  same  a^  Malay 
women  an  to  dre«t,  and  the  "rder  of  iheir  aji- 
pearancc :  having  also  great  numbers  of  rings 
on  their  fingers,  nome  of  which  are  crystal 
some  t»f  copper,  and  some  of  tin  ;  hut  also  a 
goorl  many  of  silver:  they  take  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  thcte  (irnument«,  as  well  as  in  silver 
bracelet.  The  men  have  at  leaf^t  trowgera, 
small  baju  and  a  handkerchief  lor  the  head. 
The  Jakun:*  of  the  Menangkubau  states,  have 
the  same  dress  as  that  used  by  the  Jukuns  of 
Johore.  and  the  women  the  !«ame  ornuiiients, 
but  are  not  so  well  clothed  ;  many  of  them  go 
nearly  naked,  at  least  near  their  houses  ;  and 
those  who  use  clothes,  show  often  an  embaraas- 
ment  which  proves  that  they  are  not  accustom- 
ed to  iheir  use.  The  Jakims  of  Malacca  are 
badly  dressed,  many  of  the  women  have  only  a 
aarong,  and,  if  they  are  married,  a  ring,  the 
necessary  present  of  the  husband  before  he 
marriea  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  men 
have  nothing  but  a  strip  of  the  fibrous  bark  of 
the  Terap  tree,  beaten  into  a  sort  of  cluth  of  a 
reddisli-brown  colour,  called  a  sabaring,  round 
their  loins  :  part  of  this  cornea  down  in  front, 
is  drawn  between  the  legs  and  fastened  behind. 
The  Jakuns  are  not  so  la:5y  as  either  the  Malaya 
or  hindoos.  Their  first  and  principal  occupa- 
tion is  the  chase ;  by  which  they  feed  tliem- 
selves  and  their  families.  When  there  is  no 
more  food  at  home,  the  husbnod  leave--^  home, 
beats  the  forest,  and  sometimes  return  with 
large  pieces  of  venison,  but  sometimea  with 
nothing ;  and  on  such  days  they  go  to  sleep 
witliQut  supper.  In  the  day  time  they  remain 
at  home  where  they  prepare  arrow*  and  the 
weapons,  the  matter  with  which  they  poison 
their  arrows,  tliey  cook  and  eat  the  animali 
caught  the  day  before.  They  traverse  the  jun- 
gle all  the  day  seeking  arter  rattan,  dammer, 
garu-wood,  and  several  other  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  the  next  morning,  sometimes  with  fowU 
they  cook  flesh  before  they  eat  it :  but  at  other 
times  they  eat  it  raw :  some  merely  put  the 
animal  upon  the  fire  till  the  hair  are  singed, 
when  they  consider  it  as  cooked.  Some  large 
monkcyct  after  having  been  thus  raw  cooked, 
were  dished  up  upon  a  mat  as  a  meal  to 
some  seven  or  eight  persons,  who  speedily  dc- 
Toured  the  whole  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving 
only  tho  akelettm.  Some  Jaktina  refuse  to  eat 
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the  flesh  of  elephants,  under  the  pretext  that 
it  woulii  occaaioa  aiokness :  but  niauy  othcm 
are  not  »o  scrupuJoai. — ilixi.  of  Java,  I'oL  t, 
p.  (j2,  C3,  2nd  EH'ttmn  ;  Jounittl  of  On  Iruiian 
ArchijteltK/o^  No.  v,  J/ai/  l>>4y.  Vol.  ii,  pp.  ^242 
255-59,  2G0-1j1.  See  India,  Jakuii,  Queduh, 
Scmang. 

PEKALU— ?   Kicus  indica. 

PEHAMBU,  MAX.1UL.  Calamus  &54itculatus, 
Jio,vb. 

PERAMBU,  Tam.  Calamus  rotang,  Litm. 
The  common  ratan  tree. 

PERAMBUGAU  Tam.    Canes. 

PEKAMELEB  NASUTA  St.  IHlaire,  a  mar- 
supial animal  of  Australia,  is  the  Banilicoot  of 
tlie  Australians,  appears  to  i-iocupy  in  Aastralia, 
the  situation  which  the  shrews,  tenrecs,  and 
other  Insectivora  till  in  the  old  world. — Eng, 
Ctjc.  p.  3M1. 

PEKAMUTI  PU,  Taji.     Pavonia  odorato. 

PERA  MUTTI.  Tbl.  Hibiscua  zoylauicua,  L. 

PEKAPUM  PALLAM.TAM,  Calamitt  viiui- 
nalis.     The  frait. 

PEUANCHKH,  see  Kaffir. 

PER^V  STWOLI,  Rub.     Pens. 

PERATH  or  Phrath,  the  Euphrates  river. 
See  Rivera. 

PERCA,  the  perch,  a  genus  of  fiaboa  of  the 
family  Percidai.  as  under: 

Fam.  3. — Pepcjdie. 
F1B8T  aaorp.— Peroinw. 
3  Percm  5  PerciclhvB»  2  Paralabrax,  8  I^ibrax, 
fi  lAte»,  1  Cnidon,  3  I^aammoix-refl,  1  Pei<cnI>ihr4X, 
8  Acerina,  1  Piir^rinn,  d  Lucioperca,  2  Pilt^imitt, 
3  Boleosoma,  2  Afipro,  1  Etclia,  1  Centropomua,  1  Nip- 
hOD,  1  EnopJosuA. 

SscoND  Gboop. — Serranina. 

1  Aprioo,  I  ApsUus,  15  CentTopristis,  1  Cultan- 
tluB,  13  Anthift,  1  Anvperodon,  I  I'rinnodfis^  136  HffT- 
ranus,  27  Plectropomu,  1  Tnu'hy(j«mm,  1  Poljprion, 
1  Pogonopen*a,  I  OrammlBtes,  3  Uhypficua,  1  AuU- 
cocophjiltLS,  1  Diploprion,  I  Mvrioflon.  Id  tienyoroge, 
46  Mcaoprion,  1  tilaucodonaa. 

Tinu!>  Uroup. — Pentttceralina. 
3  Pentaceros,  1  <  treosoma. 

FoDBTH  Gaotrp. — Priacanthina, 
IS  Priacaathufi. 

Pirrn  Gaoup. — Apogonina. 
19  Ambassijt,  1  Microichthys,  68  Apogon,  9  Apogo- 
nichthis  5  Chilodiplenw.  1  Soombropa,  1  Pomatomiw. 
1  Acropoma. 

StXTR  Oroop.— Gry^tina. 

2  Oligorus.  1  Grvsteft,  3  Arripla,  I  Hiiro,  I  Per- 
rUia,  1  Lembus.  IS  OcntrarchuB,  6  Bryttus,  1  Pomotis, 
1  Anoplus,  1  OdontonectM,  11  Dulee. 

PERC A  SCANDENS, /)aWoj/.  Syn.ofAna- 
bas  scandens, 

PERCHER8.  a  sub-division  of  birda,  com- 
prisin;j  2  gen.,  15  sp. 

PERCIVAL,  Caussin  De,  Anther  of  an 
Eftsay  on  the  ITwtory  of  the  Arabs  before  ma- 
bomedanism,  during  the  time  of  Mahomed, 
and  nntil  all  the  tribes  became  mahomedana. 
Paris  1847. 

PERC0PSrD.15,  n  family  of  fishes. 

near  Morton  Bay,  baa  a  rnao- 
sixfl  of  a  fowl,  which  constructs 


great  mounds  of  eartb.  lea* 
ami  coral  in  which  the  omagra 
depth  of  several  fet-t  from  tlac 
there  U»  be  hutched  V»y  the  h 
it)g  ma^  of  vcj(ctaUe  matt4:r.  fa' 
the^e,  are  numbers  of  tbc 
pigeon,  and  the  brush -turkc^y  (Tal 
mi),  the  latter  much  niteemod  fat 
of  it«  flesh. — Mac*/Ulivray^  } 
p.  62. 

PEROICINjE,    the  partridge 
birda,  of  tlie  family  of  Pbasianidi» 
Fam. — Pha^innirtrp. 

jnpiinunu^,  n  1F< 

nbt,  1  Ithngini^,  i-ttrnllni 
Sdh-fnm. — PluwUninH' . 

3  GalluEt,    7  EuplocODiiLs,    1    im 
1  ThHnuilca,  I  Lnphoplioni.-c 

.S'k/'-^<(«u — TMrauiiinw,  2  [*on^3ep.  v: 
himalyenBis,  1  LeniinlricoLa.' 

Suh-fnm. — I'teTorUniP,  l^wi-,  4  fpL, 
areiiarius.  fosoiatus,  uJc^nta,  exustDft. 

Svf'/'tm. — ^PordiciiMt. 8  iron-, 23  sfL. 

4  FmnrolinuK,    1    CaorabU,  9   Ptfdix. 
4  Arboriwla,  3  Rolluliu,  2  Penlitntla,  4 

The  Chukor  and  the  Monai 
and   Lophophorua    impeymn 
Himalaya.    Mr.  Bhth  crested 
from  ihe  Tibetan  Sak-pbo,    the 
Bljfth.    The  essential  characien 
or  aub-genus  are  as   follow  :  .Bili, 
a  heavy   overlying    upf>cr    m 
along  the  cutting  edges.    Nares 
opening   towards  the   bead.     Vi 
longer,   and    less    bowed    and 
stronger  than  in  Perdix  :  but 
acuminate  as  in  Lerva,  and   ai 
FrancoUnus,     Wings  with  3-4-5 
and  nearly  equal,  1-2  not  much 
only  j   inch   leas   than   the  l 
rounded,  firm.     Taru  modems, 
longest  toe  and  nail,  uude,  hi 
no  spur  ?  Lateral  toes  subcqual 
with  tlie  usual  basal  membrane. 
scooped  inferiorly  and  having  a 
all   round:  orbits   aubnude  oi  ia 
lliis  fine  .species  is  obttunod   in 
partof  the  province  of  Taang. — i^oy 
Bot.  p.  36. 

PEKe'aRETEI.  Tam.     Alpinia 

PEREI  PASTAWANE.  Trajis- 
gea  virosa.  Rojch. 

PERENA  TEREGRAM,  Mau 
merata,  Roxb^  WiUiU, 

PERE-MARAM.  Tin.     Allan 

PERFUMERY,  tbo  exportt 
nearly   all  from    Bombay  10  Chiniii 
tfun,  France,  Arabia  and  Persia. 
1857-08..  . .    X2,!Hl>G  I  185SMM)... 
lS5R-5t> ,5,089  |  1- 

PERGAMOS.alungdt:. 
EomoDd  by  the  laat  Atiftlua ;  asW 
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by  Cleopatra,  to  enrich  the  Alexan- 

lloctioTi,  If,  said  to  Imve  been  tlestroved 

irbaroQB  zeal  of  the  caHphfi.  The  j^ro- 

Amx,   ccmtributctl  to  erect  in  Per^a- 

LificoDt  temple    of  Augustus,  the 

of  which,   having  eight  cohimns.  is  re- 

on  manj  of  its  inedala.   All  the  Pere- 

roins,  acconling  to  Spanheim,  bore 

of  a  serpent :  and  we  may  perhaps 

•3  of  this  device,  in  the  dex-o- 

lo  the  worship  of  ^Ksculapius. 

>kt"-l  buck  to  llie   pcriud  in  tlie  regions 

Ue,  when  their  city  vfOA  favouied  with  hi:^ 

IRCP;  aud  the  annual  gainer  in  his  honour 

'tfec   rrection  of  a   temple  for  the  celebra- 

rites.   testified   tlieir   respect    and 

r  the  legend.     In  the  .K^eidapian 

-ierpent  invariably  entered  ;  a  live 

^L.  lie   dracontic   species    was    always 

^WMi   in  the   5nncmarie.s  of  the  god  ;  and. 

1^,  as  a   "genius  loci,"  and  an  emblem  of 

lotelju'  divinity,  the   «<T[>ent  figures  upon 

Bins  nf  PcTfj^mn^.     It  u  remarkable,  that 

i/ty  mchibitiug  the   device  upon  its  coins, 

'    '  uicised  an  the   place  "where 

—the  old  serpent,  the  dragon 

It  i8  evident  from  the  re- 

.■_■  apocalyptic  writer,  that  the 

i-^   were  d'Oply   sunk  in  supewti- 

<■,  awl  familiar  with  the  must  ob- 

e>(raiJing  rites  of  heathen  wor^liip. 

.     <ir»wn  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the 

tnoAt  of  the  gentile   wnrld,  is  gloomy  and 

tiii_- :    hut  tlie  evidence  of  contemporary 

.affords  an  ample   coniJrma- 

^  ,^-  „  .  ,.. y.    In  describing  the  licentious 

Icis  <»f  the   Cretiarif*,    (be   A|M>5tle    Paul 

M  prophet  of  their  own,  to  corrolKirate  his 

ItocQt. 

•nkf'r^  have  attempted  to  find 

phikv^iphical  in  tlie  religious 

al    the    aucienti*;    but    in  tracking  the 

finlh  nf  ilieir  sarred  ceremonies,  the  most 

^  present  themselves  in  bnld  and 

._  .      :  deformity  ;  and  even  supposing  the 

rum  of  moral  tnith  to  have  been  in- 
iu  some    oi"  Uie  mystcrlciS,  it   is  diffi- 
|teounccIve,  thai  any  feature  of  its  original 
Mer  remained,  after  ihenauseotisand  dls- 
RBg  ni«diam  ilirrtogh    which  it  passed. — 
'  n  Churches  of  ,4»»a,  p,  240. 
VRIA    GLABRA,     L.     Syn.    of 
<ns,  RuKM. 

*L   ODOKATISSIMA,   Smith, 
Jt..  Si.  (oti}\ 

AHlepias  otlorntiapimn,  Jioxh. 
.uchuiD  odorntifVtmum,  /^r/r. 

r,         ENii.  I  SitA  m.%nobarKiti,  Tri» 

.Uritt.    „     I 

r  with   a   climbing    woody  stem, 
^ed  bark,  flowers  yellow,  and  very  fragrant, 


well  adapted  for  covering  trellis  work  :  f\irnL«ihe« 
a  perfumft.  In  the  gardens  in  Moulmein,  often 
cultivated.      Porgularia   pallida,   is  given   by 

Wight. — Jaffrf%f  ;    il/fW)?». 

PKKGULARIA  TLNCTORIA,  Spr,  Syn. 
of  Marsdenia  tinctoria,  7?.  Brown^ 

PERGUNNAJi.  In  the  mahomedan  law 
revenue  system,  a  pergunnah  is  a  sub-division 
of  a  soobah.  The  N.  W.  iVovinces  of  India  ex- 
cluding the  Saugor  and  Ncrbudda  territories 
comprise  no  complete  soobah,  but  only  portions 
of  the  four  soobahs  of  A^rni,  Allahabad,  Delhi, 
and  Oudh.  Kach  soobali  was  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  circars,  and  each  circar 
into  pergunuahs  or  mchals,  (which  arc  used  as 
equivalent  expressions.)  and  the  pergnnnahs 
again  are  aggregated  into  dustooror  districts, 
and  as  the  pergunnahs  of  the  dostoor  are  of 
course  always  contiguous,  the  dustoor  statement 
in  M  registers,  if  copied  with  any  regard  to 
correctness,  fre*]nently  foims  a  very  important 
means  of  the  veritication  of  doubttul  names. 
Soohnli  is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  a  head  of 
money,  or  a  granary.  Circar  is  literally  a  chief, 
a  supervisor :  dustoor,  besides  signifying  a  rule, 
is  also  a  minister,  a  moonshee,  Porgunnah 
means  tax-paying  laud,  as  well  as  a  perfume 
composed  of  various  ingrodieniA.  The  title  of 
SoobahcUir,  or  lord  of  the  m>obah,  is  long  sub- 
sequent to  Akbar's  time.  Sipalisalar  was  then 
the  only  designation  of  the  emperor's  viceroy 
in  each  soobah. — KUivt. 

PKRL4-TAMBIRAN,  Tam.  lit.,  the  great 
god,  the  name  of  an  image  in  the  temples  of  the 
pramadevata. 

PERICLYTE.  The  mahomedan  doctors 
so  mad  the  word  paraclete.  Pcrielytc  means 
illustrious,  and  they  rjnotc  it  from  the  forged 
gospel  of  St.  Barnabas,  of  whioli  the  Moriscoes 
in  Africa  have  a  Spanish  translation. — S(tlc*tt 
Koran,  P.  /?.,  p.  y ;  Chtt/JiMs  Himloostan, 
;>.  271. 

PERICROTOTIDA,  a  family  of  birds  em- 
bracing 1  gen.  8  sp.  of  Pericrocotua,  of  the  sub- 
family Campephaginie,  the  minivet  birds. 

P.  Ri)ePiosuB.  Lnth.,  of  British  India  and  Malayans. 

P.  roflpiw—  r  China. 

P.  Ilamiuens,  yortiter,  of  S.  W.  India. 

P.  brevirofltrip,  rit/orf.,  Himulaya,  Assani.  

P.  ign».'U3,  lllt/th.,  MfiJacca. 

P.  xanthogasUT,  flakes.,  tsumatra. 

P.  rarniata,  L.,  Javii. 

P.  ele^tans,  McVieWmd.,  Assam,  Burmali. 

Adams  describes  the  Pericrocotus  perogri^ 
n us  or  crimson  flycatcher  pui^uing  tlieir  ifam- 
boh»  around  the  tall  walmu-trew  of  a  Cash- 
mere hamlet.  He  says  the  flamnieous  flycatcher 
(Perici-ocotus  ttammeus)  represents  a  genus 
of  beautiful  birds,  There  are  besides  various 
other  sfjocies,  such  as  the  rose-coloured,  (P. 
roseus),  found  in  Continental  India ;  the  short- 
billed    flycatcher,  (P.  breviroalris),   a   natiTc 
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eastern 

scarlet  ihnwli  (T.  Mpcfiusuif)  ot*  Lailmin,  skins 
of  whit'h  lie  had  flccn  from  the  western  Hima- 
byii,  but  never  harl  the  g^KxI  toriuno  tn  meet 
with  ihc  heautilul  bird.  The  Huninitoiw  ^y- 
rnlrhcr  iVrilUftnls  wood**  Jiiid  I'orc-^ia.  He  hud 
sot-n  llocUa  at  fiev;vii«»ns  oltroni  8.t»00  (<>  H.iKIO 
feet,  tticting  anionp  the  |»ine-to|Jtt  and  truhcUiiig 
'with  each  other,  or  fijiortin^  nhoiu  in  qtiesl  of 
in*eel«,  the  deep  re«l  of  the  niiilei*  eontrus>tinjf 
with  the  brilUunt  yelluw  of  iho  femidcs.  Their 
iiall  is  ioud.  The  gnndy  lesser  eriinson- 
brcasted  tlycatcher  (Pericrocotiw  peregrinus) 
lie  »ay^  is  a  tenant  of  the  woods  and  hedges, 
8oraeiinies  tlock«  of  males,  at  otlier  limes  fe- 
iimleij  "idy,  ore  observed,  the  rieJi  and  beanti- 
fiU  plumage  of  the  former  is  very  striking  ; 
inseeta  and  larvae  eoustitute  its  favourite  food. 
— Adorns :  Jenlon. 

PEUinoT.  is  dilTicuh   to  polish    from    its 
st>ftne3e,  its  colour  eva^ioratf*  from  exjiosure   lo  |  preventing  the  Kreneli  t^<K>pi^  Om 
light.     The  peridot  of  thr-  doo|»e-Ht  green  are    tlic  oeeui»ation  n'(  Kgypi,  fi 


permtmentiy 

Hritish.  Albiiquen^ue  kind<^ 
on  hid  return  fmm  the  I{«1  Sea, 
creeted  it  high  cro^  on  an  cmii 
the  iftUuid  Vera  Cruz,  (The  U 
A«(ia.  Viit.  i,  p.  19!).)  It  wnu  ng&iD^ 
lor  n  shtM-t  time  by  the  pirates  who 
the  mouth  of  the  Uetl  Sea,  and 
con  Hide  rah  le  booty  bv  plumierisg 
veneeU  engagctl  in  the  Jodian 
formed  a  ijrojeci  of  settling 
strung  fortitieatiunjt :  but  havii 
lal>our,  dug  through  the  solid  n'tck 
of  Bfteen  fathoms,  in  a  fruitlcw  •evrcbj 
they  abandoned  their  (Jeaigi].  and 
Mary'fi  island,  on  llie  eiut  side  rtf 
^[ainiUon,  Vol.  i.  p.  43.)  In  1! 
taken  jxisseseion  ol'by  the  F.a?l 
and  a  force  under  Lioui.-Col.  Mui 
from   Bombay   to  garrison  it,  witK 


the   most  cateemed  but  they  vary  greatly   in 
coloua*. —  King^p,  37. 

PEKIM.  An  i<?land  in  the  Straits  of  liab-el- 
Mamleb,  several  miles  and  a  hah' from  the  Ara- 
bian, and  eleven  miles  irum  the  Afriean  coast. 
It  IK  termed  by  the  autlmr  of  iho  PeripUw  of  the 
Krythra»an  Sea,  (he  island  of  iJioilorus,  and  is 
known  amongst  the  Anvl».  aji  Mnyuon.  I'crim 
is  alt;tched  to  the  Government  of  Aden.  Its 
formation  is  purely  volcanic,  and  consists  of 
long,  low,  and  gradually  sloping  ranges  of 
hills,  surrounding  an  excellent  and  capacious 
harbour,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  with  a  varying 
depth  of  from  four  to  six  fathoms  in  the  best 
anchorages.  The  hills  have  formerly  been  in- 
tersected wltli  bays  and  indentures,  which  in 
llie  course  of  lime  have  been  tilled  up  with 
coral  and  sand,  and  are  now  low  plains,  scanti- 
ly covered  with  sals^ila,  .sea  hivender,  wild 
mignonette,  and  other  plnnia  which  delighl  in 
a  salt,  sandy  s'oil.  These  plains  occupy  about 
onc-founh  of  the  island,  and  occur  principally 
tlie  nortli  side.  The  rocks  which  are  all 
igneous,  are  no-where  expasod,  save  where  they 
dip  perpendicularly  into  the  soa ;  they  are 
covered  with  a  layer  of  volcanic  mud,  of  from 
two  to  six  feet  in  depth,  above  which  iaanotlier 
layer  of  loose  boulders,  or  masses  of  black 
vesicular  hiva,  in  some  places  so  thickly  set  oa 
to  resembla  a  rude  pavement.  Hie  highest 
pi'tint  of  the  island  is  24o  feet  above  the  level 
uf  tlie  sea.  All  endeavours  (o  procure  water 
upon  it  liave  failed,  und  but  a  scanty  supply  is 
urnble  from  the  iwijaeeut  coasts.  Water- 
k.i  have  been  con^trncied,  which  are  chietly 
pplied  &om  Aden,  and  it  is  pro|)Oscd  to  erect 
D  collei^t  tlie  min«  as  well  aa  a  oon- 
ftmttid.      I'erim   bos  never    been 
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India,  lo  effect  u  junction  with 
but  it  was  luund  untenable  as  a 
tion,  and  us  the  Straits  were  too 
commanded  by  any  hntierica  on  the  shai 
troops  were  accordingly  witlidrawa.  \ 
years,  however,  in  eonsequenc*  of  cMl 
steam  navigation  in  the  Ki 
of  the  Indian  Government 
directed  lo  the  necessity  ol  a  Li^Ut 
facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  Sli 
was  conse^piently  re-occupied  in  thej 
of  18o7,  and  auuniberofhiboureni 
mence  the  work.  The  island  is  ti 
culminating  fx>ints  reach  an  elentiuq  • 
feet,  and  prove  that  the  island  itself  it  dn 
of  a  volcanic  eruption  under  the  sea. 
had  first  raised  up  the  large  bank  of  i 
which  covered  the  bottom,  and  bad 
its  way  throMgh  the  interstices, 
visible  over  the  water,  the  v»*<t  ci 
volcano  has  embraced  the  b»y  of  P« 
course  of  time  covered  tlie  new  island^ 
Hrthes,  trachytic  blocks,  &c.,  and  th| 
extinguished.  The  pirate  fleei 
Bulsar  used  to  attack  the  Heets 
ing  stat^.  Bab-el-Mandeb  is 
Peritu  and  other  small  islands  ar« 
ern  shores. — Pltiijfnir'n  AtUn  ;  J/iri 
cnl  Qffujraphy^  pp.  1^3,  247. 
Mandcb,  India. 

PERMATAKJU,  M.iu 

PEUIMGAIUM,  Tak. 

PEUIN-TUTTE.  Tak.     Abi 
Don. 

PERINA    TEREGRAM, 
cunia,  Rtuh. 

PERIN  CLAKA  PULLUBi, 
carandas. 
I      PERINGA,  «ce  Korambar. 
P  51(i 


;Oi-<.iL'L.  TiJiM  TbL.       C'lUiUOU. 

fN.ViNlUTAji.     roil*. 

-NEUNAI.  Mai.i*l.  Molanthesa  tur- 

;  MUnU,  Maijut..  Melauthesa  tiir- 


itnd  210  of  the  Clirlallau  pra.     Dean  Viacent 

.•*»pjnj9c8  it  tn  have  taken  place  about  tlie  leatli 

year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  64).     It  iraa 

diiiibtlc49    near,   hut   Bulwwjupnt   tii    this    era. 

Periplu*,   9c*«nis  a  reconi  t»f  au    experienceil 

suilnr   who  Imd    na\'igutod    the    Urd  fW,   tlie 

N.IAUA,  Mauul.     Syzigiuni  jam-    Persian   GuU\  and   the  coast.-*  n(  Malabar  and 

£>('.  '  t'ortnwandcl   who  had   resided  inany  years  at 

[-KALAKA  PALLAM,  Tam.   Carisjm  ,  Bar«jac]i.  in  the  t-ourr  ot'  a  hindiKj  rajnh.     He 

AiMfi.  de»('ribi'4   Arabia  ua  havinj^:   pilots,  nailors  uud 

t-KAKL*  VAKLI.     Kutada   pviNPlha.    persona  Ibllowing  maritime  pursnitj*.     He  men- 


nsRm.tw. 


!i:AGCM, 


OUK. 


rAM. 

r«ddu  gilafcarm, 


Tel. 


ragum  ia  a  name  sotneUnics  atan  given 

iTAKl'KA.  Tku    t'ordiurvw  olilorius. 

TEIiEGAM.     Fioua  glomerata. 
-TODALI,  Mauml.    Zizyphus  juju- 

-TrTT.TAM.Abutiloniiidic'um/V.£>oii. 
-VL'MJ  KKUKNGU,  Tkl.  Dios- 
va.  Diojcorca  alata,  Linu. 
TTHALML'S.  a  little  mud  a^h.  found 
uiULUtilid!  on  tlie  mud  banks  ot*  tlie 
4ta,  in  foiupanv  with  Uie  scarlet  crab. 
t  numerous  in  the  Soonderbuns ;  the 

eodod   shin-k,  onr;  of  the  Zygiena  is 

inallv  cari^^hi  oft'  the  Sandhfad:^. 
BjOCA  APHVLLA,  OhcK 

VkVikVi.  \  UNmrra,  \)anv.      Fa»ab. 

with  leiiHess  erect  t*teinit,  conunon  in 
cea  TratKs-Indus.  and  in  the  Salt 
id  occurring  in  the  out^r  hills  ea*t  to 

I,  occasionally  np  to  3,500  leet.     In 

c  Peshwar  valley  it  is  jm  common  aa 
for  fuel.     It  is  eaten  by  goats,  the 
n  raw,  or  cooked  a«  a  vegetable  ; 
lod,    they    are   consideretl    to  have  a 

(fert  on  wounds. —  f)r.  J.  L,  IStetrart, 

OCA   IXDllA.     WiWi.     Hemide*. 

».  H,  Hrotvn. 

:A    SECA.MONE,  is   said  to   be 

Iterate  Scammonv. 

X^A  SYl.VK.SrUlS.  WUM. 

OvmnemA  «tylve<?tre,  R.  Br. 
ronplocM.    '  I  tiirroo  ixwriuja  vayr,  Ta«. 

SiNOU.   I 

Iter  root  is  supposed  by  the  native 
m  tn  p(»He3!4  virtue  in  casea  of  snake 
imoUy  it  is  prescribed  in  decoction 
tuwdcr  IS  applied  to  the  part  that  is 
he  root  is  supposed  to  ]>oAseati  virtues 
pecacuan. — Airi*.  Mut.  Meti,,  p.  ;314. 
CA  TL'NICATA,  Hrtz.  Myu.  of 
paacifloruia,  Jt.  Br^ 
rs  of  tlic  Eryihra?an  aiyi.  Lctronne 
at  iho  autliur  of  this  voyage  wrote 
of  the  cmptTor  Septimus  Hevenis 
►  tuinicty*  between   the  year?    U^^ 
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lious  tliat  large  vcKteU  were  navigating  the 
Buy  of  Hengid  to  the  Ganges  and  Chryae.  See 
Aden,  Kalian. 

rEltlsriiUPHE  LANCEOLAKIA.  One  of 
tJie  AcuntJiagca* ;  Peristrophe  Ajiociofla,  Peri«- 
trophe  moiituna.     \*ide  Jiisticia. 

PEUhSTVLL'S.  This  riegant  terrestrial  or- 
thitl  with  :^n<)«y  l)|f«si)nis  is  (K'casionally  seen 
inTenasserim.  Wi^lil  in  Jcuin'S,  gives  Peristylua 
cxilis,  Luwii,  plantn^ncus,  richardianna,  robus- 
tior,  iind  spirali*.  and  Voigt  gives  elatus.    If^  }~, 

PERITA  CUErrU,  or  Kharjurapu  chettu. 
Tp.r,.     Phtrnix  dactylifera,  L. 

PEHIWINKLE,  Vmca  major,  the  Greater 
I'eriwinklc  has  flowers  of  a  fine  purple-blue 
colour,  and  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
species.  The  English  name.  Periwinkle,  seems 
tn  be  derived  from  tlie  Erench,  Perveache.  In 
Chaucer's  time  it  was  called  Perwinke  ; — 

'*  There  sprang  the  violet  al  newe. 
And  fresli  perwinkw  ridi  of  hewe." 

In  olden  times  great  virtues  were  attributed 
to  the  Periwinkle  ;  amongrtt  other  things,  Cul- 
pepper says,  '*  (he  leaves  of  the  Periwinkle 
eaten  by  nian  and  wife  together  do  cause  love 
between  them.**  In  Italy  this  plant  is  called 
Fiore  di  Morte,  from  the  practice  of  making 
garlands  of  it  in  sorcerieit  and  incAntations, 
hence  the  French  j*iill  call  it  Violette  des  Sor- 
ciers-  Vinca  min<T,  Lesser  Periwinkle,  has 
procumbent  stems ;  the  flowering  stems  usually 
erect.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  in  the  same 
AitUQlions  as  v.  major  and  is  ul^cn  found  in 
Great  Britain. — Emj.  Ctfc. 

PERIWIXKLE  TKEE.  Calpicarpium  rox- 
burghii. 

PEUIYA-PALAY AM.  see  Hindoo. 

PEIUI,  Malayala,  a  irec  of  the  forests  of 
Malabar  and  Canara.  alwut  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  ten  incheif  in  diameter.  Its  timber 
is  very  hard  and  strong,  is  used  by  the  nadvos 
for  knees  and  boat  timbrrs;  bnt  is  ranked 
among  the  jungle-woods  of  the  coast. — £t.iy€^ 
i'orfsts  nf  MaUibar  anil  Canara. 

PERKEXIER,  see  Ai  island. 

PERKHATCNA,  Hind.     Cocculus  lesba. 

PERNA.  a  genus  of  molUiscs. 

PERNAMBCrO  COTIO.X,  GoMvpiuin  acu- 
minatum. Humboldt  mcntionft  that  in  the 
of|uin<x:titU  regions  of  America,  cotton  extends 
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to  neftriy  0.000  feet  al»ove  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  in  Mexico,  m  H**'  U'2'  of  N.  latiiu.le,  it 
reachas  only  to  5,;i00  feet.  In  the  Hinialnya 
I^>yle  had  seen  it  about  4,0t"'0  feet  in  the  tract 
butween  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  rivers ; 
Dr.  Govan  mentions  it  as  extending  witli  the 
Rugur-cane  (»»  about  4»200  feet  between  tlie 
Jumna  and  Sntlcj  rivers;  both  Vitnations  are 
wiihin  2S°  to  31^®  of  N.  latitude,  but  in 
neiilier  i«  it  cultivated  to  any  extent,  a  few 
plants  only  are  grown  about  the  villages,  of 
which  the  priMlucc  is  used  up  by  the  women  of 
tlic  ftmiily.  Mr.  Trail  mentions  that  the  cot- 
ton of  the  Kcniaon  district  i»  superior  in  Mottncsw 
of  texture,  j^loss  of  colour,  and  length  oi  fibre. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  quality  of  cot- 
ton iiapl*ove9  in  proportion  to  its  vicinity  to  the 
Pea  ;  but  the  I'enmmbuco  cotton  U  said  to  be 
injured  by  this  proximity,  and  to  improve  in 
projxirtion  as  ita  cultivation  advances  into  the 
interior  (Rosters  Brazil.) — Riktb. ;  BoifU'f  III. 
liim.  Dot.,p,%'6» 

PKKMN-'K,  Or  sub-family  of  binls,  2  gen.  3 
sp.  viz.,  2  Ba^a,  1  Pernis. 

FKKMNG-KOT-LEN,  see  Kuminalcr. 

PEUNIS  APIVORA.  Honey  liuzzord  of 
Europe,  Asia.  N.  Africa;  migratory.  In  India 
common  (if  identic;illy  the  same),  in  addition  to 
P.  cristata.  In  the  cresdess  or  sub-crested 
Indian  specimens  (adults),  tJiere  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  tlic  development  of  three  dark 
strijx'a  on  a  white  throat,  and  in  the  Asiur  tri- 
virjfanw  and  sundry  other  Indian  spcfies.  fan 
Huch  be  a  hybrid  race  between  P.  apivora  and 
P.  crifltata  ? 

PERONT  A,  a  sea  shig-like  greenish-coloured 
creature  found  on  the  rocks  of  Fonnosa  and 
Borneo.— Co  Wf/. 

PEROOMAL,  see  Kerala,  Chera,  Peninioila. 

PEUOO-MARUM,  M\i.K.iL.  Ailanthus  mal- 
abnrica,  in  Tam.     Ailanthus  exceJsa. 

PEEKOO  NAGA,  also  Sinoo  nagn,  T.ui. 
Eugenia  jani1>olana. 

PEROO-NANAL,  Tam.     Reed. 

PEUOONJOLI  MARUM.  Tam.  Hymeno- 
dyction  utile. 

PEROON-KOLLAN,  see  Polyandry. 

PEROS  BANIIOS,  a  group  of  27  islands 
Chagna  archipelago,  lat.  5°  14' S.,  and  long. 
77''  E. 

PEROWTY,  see  Khiraj. 
PEROXIDE  OF  IRON,  see  Hajmatite,  Iron. 
PEKPADAGUN,  Malaax.   Peulatropis  my- 
crophylla,  W.  tj-  A. 

PERRA  MARAM,  Maxataia,  Coia  Maram 
T.tiut.,  names  of  the  guava  tree.  It*  wood  is 
very  bard  and  close  grained.  It  grows  to 
about  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  high,  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter ;  it  is  used  in  conjunction 
with   I*  "v-woods,   for   inferior  purposes, 
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but  is  generally  knnTvn  as  a  parden 
—  K'hfe^  Foi'fntit  fif  C'fnnra  an*l  JifffJ 

PERRAXDEI  '  ronni    and    EUti. 
Cissui  iiundmngularis,   M'tdL 

PEREE-ARETEl,  Tam.     Alpuii  m 
Swz.  \ 

PERRETAY-KEERAT.Tah,    Ipao^ 
niforiniA.  |i 

PERRON,    Anqnetil    <K    a  ^t^m 
schol'jr.   tired   by   the   desire   to  teofa  i 
in  rCov.  1754,  he  joined  tlie  Krpticb  ttmifi 
PERRON,  General.     A   French  o«s* 
ployed   in  the  service  of  Scindinb  in  tW 
1707,   who  vcas  appointed   the    f' 
Maiiaraja  in  Northern  India.     H 
coinmandpr,  assisted  by  sev-  - 
his  own  nation  he  origimill_ 
Scindiah,    with    the   object  of    1 
troops,    for  the  support  of  wbi' 
been    assigned    l»etwceu  the  G:. 
Jumniih,  mer  whicli,  anri  at  De 
Futlighur,  he    ruled  with    almo- 
tliough   niling  oRtensibly  aa  Scinui 
it  wa.<t  in    the  name  of  the   Motrid 
the  blind  Shah  Alam,  who  waj  in 
than    a    helpless    captive    and    pa| 
han<]f). — JIat'rlock\ 
PEURUNDAY,  Tam.   Vitis  <inadrM(|^ 
PERRY.    SirErskine:   was  Chief  ji 
Bombay,  and  Presidium  of  the  Bwnhny  M 
Society.      Author  of  a  letter  to  T 
on  Law   Reform,  I^nd.    l^.V).      ( 
Savigny"s  Law    of  Piisscssnofi.  Ia->;  ;    .H 
Character  of  tiie  Hindoo  kin-j  \-.  !      '.  ■ 
Trana.,   voL  iv, — On  the  af 
India  in  Bora.  As.  Trans.  ]"-..„.     ..  ...._. 

vicvf  of  India.  Member  of  Uie  Oouncildfll 
—/Jr.  Buist'$  Cntal. 

PERRY.  A  fermented  liqu<7  maill 
the  pear  fruit,  in  the  same  manner  «dl 
from  apples.  It  is  chiefly  made  in  Woe^ 
ahire. 

PER8EA  of  the  Ancienta,  fruit  of  Bitai 
egvpt  in  ca, 

PERSEA  GRATISSIMA.  Oartn. 
Allif^tor  pear,  Emo.  )  Arocmdo  |i«tf.         il 

P.  grati»*inia  is  the  Avocado  p«r  (Il 
West  Indies,  and  receivea  its  naam  ■  i 
9e<mence  of  the  resemblance  in  form  WW 
its  fruit  and  that  of  a  £urop«aa  pov.  1 
plant  which  bears  it  is  a  trM  akooi  M 
of  an  apple  tree  ;  the  leaves  are  obldQjt^ 
and  the  llowers  small,  and  of  a  gneeo^  f 
low  colour.  The  Iruil  U  the  mte  uf»^ 
pear,  and  is  repirded  as  one  of  tbeti*i^ 
duced  in  the  West  India  UlnndH.  la^' 
side  it  is  yellow,  and  co'  rati  tam 

in  a  soil  rin<L  In  taste  n  .  rtscnlll'^ 

peach,  but  to  be  much  tnnn?  ngrecaUc  ■*! 
not  so  sweet.  It  is  some  tiroes  cataov^P 
per  and  salt,  but  more  frc()ucDtJy  wiA«* 
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T'  Tlireo    Tnrietie!t    are 

'1-  '  ip  purple,  and  the  jLTeeu. 

.  we   do   not  know  whether  it 

luiiy    mJUil     IClaniaia,    I-<takfr,    or 

etnicfaccd.     After    thu    e^LiLblUlmicnt 

piri:  by  Cynis,  he  and  his  immodinte 

nU  divided  their  residence  cliietly  be- 

bylou,  Susa,  and  t'^hnUitia.  lie  wu.s  a 

Ifwg  helorc;  h(?  was  a  king ;  and  while 

his  fatJter,  reigned  in  Periiia  and  i)c- 

owti  capital ;  and  Cyaxure^  his  uncle 

and  nintmnincfl  Uifi  state  in  Eohntana, 

pal   city   of  the   Medes,  the  ]>re!iicnt 

,  (jnis  resided  at  tinjo^  in  Hahvlon. 

bJid  isubdued,  and  then  alterwai'ds  iit 

en  the  death  of  Ahnwlates  gave  the 

vince   to   his    generomj   prince  and 

CyiTW  did   not   live   more  than  ei^^ht 

r  he  became  majiter  of  ilie  empire, 

fore  could  not  have  had  innoh   time 

Uh  Pereepolis  by  any  long  residence 

gb  he  often  went  thither.    We  learn 

ral  writen,  that  at  different  periods 

and  bis  succe-SAora  bad  added  to  the 

of  the  city  wUicb  the  Greek:}  called 

Xenophon   clearly   pointH  out  ita 

(Strabo.    iJiod-    Siculua.) — Porte's 

Vol.  i.  yp.  576,   677.     See  Hindoo, 

Jamshid,  Per&lan  kings. 

The  territory  known  to  Europeans 
e,  is  called  by  its  people  Iran.  Pars 
from  which  the  term  Persia  is  derived, 
C6  of  the  country  called  by  the 
wpoi^^  Persis,  which  contained  the 
and  the  most  splendid  of  all 
palaces.  From  Pars  is  also  formed 
the  Aryan  race  who  are  now  fol- 
D^  iHe  t^netn  of  Zoroaster.  Tlie  entire 
km  region  of  Pars,  bordering  on  the 
in  Gulf,  is  called  the  Gannsair  or  '•'•  hot 
DD.'^  [t  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  lati- 
>  of  Kazeroon,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
un  Gulf,  troni  the  banks  of  the  Tab  to  the 
best  vi  Laristan  ;  from  Bushire^  eastward 
Ir  as  Cantfoon.  the  tract  is  named  the 
or  "  land  of  plains."  The  Tungis- 
nly  pronounced  Tuogistoon,  or 
land.*  is  a  small  tract  of  land  east 
The  greater  portion  of  the  people 
hole  Gnrm<iair,  are  an  independent 
t,  many  of  the  tribes  being  robbers  by 
.  A  huge  wait  of  mountains  sepa- 
GarmAair.  or  low  region,  from  the 
or  high  table-land  of  Persia.  One  of 
oonspicuons  of  these,  is  an  abrupt 
named  Hormooj,  where  spofimens 
wpr*>  found,  Sardsair  signifies*  "  cold 
It  in  also  termed  the  Sarhada,  a  word 
signifying  *'  boundary  or  frontier," 
y  applied   lo  any  high  land  where 
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the  climate  is  cold.  Persia  has  hardly  one  rive7 
which  can  be  termed  navi-'able,  unless  the  Ku- 
pbrates  and  tht'  Tigris  may  he  considered  as  be- 
longing to  thai  empire.  Thu  Karoon  in  Khu/is- 
tan,  the  Arras  or  Araxcs  in  Aderbijan,  and  ibo 
Ueilniund,  which  Hows  through  the  pro\'incc  of 
Sei^tau,  are  the  largest  within  iu  ordinary 
limits.  Tlie  rains,  except  in  Mazonderaa,  are 
neither  fretjuent  nor  heavy.  Of  the  deserts  of 
Persia  the  moat  celebrated  is  that  called  the 
Great  Salt  Desert.  It  extends  from  tlie  vici- 
nity of  the  cities  of  Koom  and  Kashan  to  that 
of  (he  sea  of  Dnrra  and  the  district  of  Tar- 
t«hish  :  and  from  the  prtniuceof  Kertuau  to  that 
of  Mazanderan,  boin^  in  length  nbont  four 
hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  two-hundred 
and  lif^y.  It  may  also  be  said  to  join  the 
deserts  of  Kcrmao  and  Segeatan,  and  like  those 
oi'  y\rabiH  is  impregnated  with  nitre  and  other 
salts.  Tlie  deports  of  Kerman,  Segostan,  Mok- 
run,  and  Kuzistan,  are  mentioned  in  tlic  arti- 
cle Deserts.  Kara-Kam,  or  the  Black  Desert, 
diTidea  Khorassan  from  Karizm,  and  extends 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  north  of 
Meshed,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Arral.  Persia 
has  an  area  of  about  26,000  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1 0,000,000. 

Mahomedans,  Shiah  . .  . .  7.500,000 
Sunni         ..      ..      1,500,000 

Christians,  Nestorians  100,000 

Armenians  . .  . ,  200,000 
The  rural  population  may  be  about  four  mil- 
lions, and  there  are  four  great  cities  Isfahan 
60,000,  Telkeran  80,000,  Tauris  aud  Meshed, 
each  100,000. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown,  is  about 
two  millions  but  much  of  the  land  is  held  un- 
der agreeraBUt  to  give  militarj'  service.  The 
crown  revenue  is  derive<l  chiefly  from  land  and 
the  tax  averages  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  produce.  The  marriages  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  the  *'  aqdi'*  with  a  girl  of  thebridegroom^s 
own  rank,  the  other,  the  "  seegha"  from  the 
women  of  humbler  birth.  Many  of  the  women 
read  and  write,  especially  the  Kajar  women. 
The  happiest  and  most  glorious  era  of  Persian 
history  was  when  that  country  was  governed 
by  the  first  monarchs  of  the  Scljookian  dynasty 
of  Tartar  princes.  The  most  ancient  of  the 
races  that  ruled  in  Persia,  was  the 

Pfsiuliuhan  dynasty.  Of  the  fourteen  known 
names  of  this  dynasty,  the  first  was  Kaiuioars, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  Adam  or  Noah,  who 
reigned  atHalk  ;  in  this  line,  we  notice  the  name 
of  Jamshid  who  reigned  at  Persepolia  j  Feri- 
dun,  who  was  restored  by  Kawa,  the  blacksmith ; 
and  Afrasiab  who  was  king  of  Turkistan. 

The  Kaiauian  dynasty  followed  the  Ppahda- 
dian,  and  amongst  its  names  are  Kai  Kobad  ( Kai 
signifies  the  mighty),  Kai  Kaivi,  son  or  grand- 
son.   Rudtam  Us  genenU.    Kai-khosru,  grand- 
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wn,  L^yriii  the  great.  lAthrasb,  wn  of  OnTff 
Shah.  (Canibyses  omitted.)  Oushkisp,  liis 
Ml,  H_)-sta9pe9  of  Grecian  history,  hiendiar. 
Bin  9on,  Apanda  or  Astyapes  of  do.  Kai  Kah- 
ninn,  or  Ardashir  darax-dflMt,  Artaxeries  Lon- 
gimuDUS. 
'   Hfimai,  daughter  and  wife  of  ditto. 

Darab,  son  of  ditto. 

Darji.  his  son,  the  DariutJ  overcome  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

The  petty  kincs.  Muluk-ut-tawuif,  who  fol- 
low Alexander,  called  by  the  Persians  the  Ash- 
kaniattf  and  A«hganian9,  are  the  Arsacidio  of 
the  Greeks. 

Ardaahir  Bahegan  bin  Sasan.  Artixerxes, 
the  flrdt  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  a.,  d.  22(5. 

Ardashir  (Artaxei-xes  ii,  the  10th),  a.  d.  81. 

Ardashir  iii.  (the  25  Sassanian)  in  a.  d.  629 
under  whom  anarchy  prevailed. 

Ardashir-daraz-d08t,  or  of  the  Jong  arm,  was 
Xaj  Bahman,  the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of 
the  Romans. 

Al\er  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Persia  as  well  n»  Syri:i,  fell  to  tlie  lot  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  who  established  the  dynasty 
of  the  Releucidffi.  Antiochiia  Soter  succeed- 
ed Seleucua  Nicator,  and  in  the  reign  of  hU 
eucceasor,  Antiochiuj  Tbeos,  Arsacew,  a  Scy- 
thian, who  came  from  the  north  of  the  sea  of 
Azoff,  induced  the  Persians  to  throw  off  the 
Greek  yoke,  founded  the  Parthian  empire,  and 
made  Rhages  his  capital.  This  wtis  likewise 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hactrian 
king<lom  by  Theodotus  the  governor  of  it,  who 
finding  himself  cut  off  from  Syria  by  the  Per- 
Btan  revolution,  declared  his  independence. 
Arsaces  is  called  Asteh  by  eastern  writers,  and 
18  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings.  When  he  gained  the  kingdom 
it  is  said  he  promised  to  exact  no  tribute  and 
merely  to  consider  himself  a*)  the  head  of  a 
confederacy  of  princes,  united  for  the  double 
object  of  maintaining  their  independence  and 
freeing  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  that  era  of  Persian  his- 
tory called  by  eastern  writers,  Muluk-ut-tuwaif, 
or  commonwealth  of  tribes. 

Chor-«aci.  is  an  ancient  term  by  which  the 
Scythians  designated  the  ancient  Persians. 
Baron  DeBode  supposes  llie  town  of  Ardea  in 
Pars  near  the  mountainous  region  of  Ardekan, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  The  Persians  built  Al  maidan 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Koomah,  is  one  of  these  three  Apameaa 
built  by  Seleucus  in  honour  of  his  first  wife, 
Apamea,  daughter  of  Artabazus.  It  is  .-(ituat- 
ed  at  the  point  of  a  triangle,  formed  by  the 
ooafl^Uiig£tti6  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
dwindled  into  a  petty  town, 
of  consequence.     Koor- 


nnn  IS  stittftte<l   on  a  !••«   floi,  witb 
a  rich  .toil,  and  aloti^  the  river  ut 
to  prevent  the  country  beioiy 
s{x)t  some  orienUil    Iraditiotu 
Garden  of  Kden. 

It  wiw  at  Xahavend,  in  a.O.  632  {] 
that    the    celcbritcd    buttle    of   Ki 
fought,    in    which    the    tmopi   of   iW^ 
Omar,  commanded  by  the  Ar»l*  c\iM 
who   wa«   there  idain.   defeated    the 
in    the   reign    of  Yexdejcrd,  one  *rf 
Mnide  princes.     This   moiwrch,  $\ 
his   dcfeatf  was  killed   by  a  miUcr 
with  whom  he  hod  tak^n  refuge.  Tbv' 
of  the  Saa!*anides  had  roigned   in 
years ;    it    became    extinct    wiHx   Y< 
and    Portia    then    fell    under   the 
of  the  caliphs,   who  compeiJc*!  the 
to  embrace  l^lamisni.     The  town  <^ 
is  built  jost  at  the  foot  of  the  nnrtli- 
of  hills,  upon  some  craggy  points.    In 
tre  of  the   town   rises   the  citadel,  a 
{•osing-looking  structure,  aud  really 
strength.     It  crowns  the  top  of  the 
the  craggy  points  upon  which  tlie  pbc«j 
and  is  supported  by  imtnenseiy  >oltd 
from  without,  rising  at  least  100  feet 

The  battle  of  Kadftia  fought  in 
of  the  Hejira  21  (a.p.  632)  under 
phat  of  Omar,  by  the  Arab 
against  Rtistum,  the  commiuid< 
the  Persian  army,  in  the  reign  of* 
the  last  of  the  Sassanian  rare. 
lasted  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
Arabs  were  victorionji  and  the 
archy  destroyed.  In  a.u.  906, 
taken  by  Ismail,  founder  of  the 
na«ity.  It  ceased  now  to  be  a 
and  in  a.d.  9ft7  became  the 
house  of  Shem^ur.  a  race  of  pet 
maintained  a  kind  of  indepeodei 
dynasties  of  Saman  and  Dileraee 
entpire  of  Persia.  In  A.n.  1027. 
the  laat  conquest  of  Mahmud  of  Gl 

Timur  I^ung,  iwually  called  T^un< 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Chaghatai  at. 
in  1370,  being  then   in   hia  thirty-f 
Spent  two  years  in  settling  hia  own 
and  putting   down   opponent*  ;  and 
ceeded  to  extend  his  dominion*  by 
all  others.     In  addition  to  Persia 
his  victories  over  Asia  Minor,  Sj 
Georgia,  Tartar)',    llindoo^tan,   afl< 
part  of  Pereia.     He  penetrated  to  dM 
of  Siberia,  and   plundered  Moicow. 
placed  on  his  own  head  no  fewer  thtt' 
seven  crowns  ;  and  wa*  alxiut  to 
quest  of  China  with  an  army  o£2 

In  the  beginning  of  the  MTenterolfi 
during   the   reign  of  Shah   Abbt«  Ib^l 
the  English  first  established  oonunerctfll 
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in  Persia.    Two  enterprizing  Englisli- 

Anthony  Shereljr  and    his   brother, 

i6v  fiillowf^is,  had  made  iheir  way  t" 

of  Persia,  where  tbey  met  with  a 

liahed  reception.    Sir  AnUiony  returned 

_  from  Shah  Abbas   to   e3ia!>lish   an 

feoov  with  the  christian  nmnarchd  of  Europe 

j  the  destruction  nf  the  Tiirks  and  with  a 

Ll    I*eruntting  all  christian  morchant*  to 

K  freely  with  Persia.    Under  the  patrona^fc 

Shah  Abbas,  the  Englij*h,  the  Frcncli,  and 

^  had  establii«lied  facii-'rita  at  Gorab- 

L-h  place  the  Persian  monarch  after- 

the  name  of  Bunder  Abbas  or  the 

.  iis,  by  wliioh  it  in  now  known.  Shah 

tbowerer,  had  less  tokration  for  the  Pnr- 
,who,  in  1507,  under  Albuquerque,  had 
and  oecupied  the  iitland  of  Horinuz, 
entrance  of  the  Persian  GnU\  not  I'ar  from 
I,  and  he  resolved  on  their  cxpulHinu. 
joined  in  this  enterprise  by  the  Eng- 
tbcn   at  war  with  Portugal,   with  whom 
he  entered  into  an  engagement  j^'f^nt- 
[jhetn  liaJf  the  plunder  of  the  inland  and 
future  cofitoms  of  Gombroon  and  Jlor- 
[Tbti  Portuguese  were  driven  out,  but 
los  of  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  English 
kept.     The  factory  at  Gombroon  waa 
led  through  many  losses  and  di.<)aster9 
II,  when  it  wa«  withdrawn  in  conac- 
of  the   oppressions  of  the  provincial 
of  Lar.     The  death  of  Sliah  Abbas 
\9iQ>  wa3  followed  by   ihe  rapid  fall   of  the 
Jbrean  dynasty.     Four  weak  princes  of  that 
Mr  successively  ascended  the  tlironcof  Per- 
L  During  their  reign  the  Turkn  severed  from 
rPfcniaa  empire  some  of  the  bcftt  of  tl»e 
■em  provinces,  the  Arab  ruler  of  Muscat 
PBacd  himself  of  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
*'    '       ^rtfrluln5  of  the   Abdali  tribe   nuide 
independent  in  Herat  and  the  Gliil- 
lahar;  and  in  172J,  within  a  cen- 
•lio  death  of  Sliah  Abbas,  Ispahan 
.  d   |>y   Mahmud    of    Candahar,    to 
i'u    Hoascin    formally   resigned    bin 
"n.     The  Atf^lian  dynasty  was  ahort-Uved. 
nojud  died  iuAano  in  172*5.     His  cousin  and 
^Mcctittur  Ashraf  was  slain   in  17^^)  while 
m^  in   the    desert   before    his    conqueror 
fir  Kooli   Khan,  the  warrior  Nadir  Shall, 

KD  abdication  of  Shall  Uoescin,  his  son 
hod  a&iumod  the  name  and  state  of 
d  was  unceasing  in  his  fochle  efforts  to 
»*tT  the  crown.     Shah  Tamasp  was  |ht- 
i^  to  enjoy  hie*  uomiual  sovereignty  only 
yt9Tn,  whi'ti  he  wuii  delhronc'd  by  Na<iir 
witli  affected  rL-luctance,  accepted 
Little  had  remained  of  Pei'sia  in 
■  'f  Shah  Tani.Hp.  when,  in  tho 
ir  Shah,  .ifrrr  a  life  of  viciftsi- 
(^  found  biiiisolf  at  the  hvoil  of  a  baud  of 


robbers  in  Khoraasan,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty- 
five.  The  genius  of  tliis  man  nlono  quickly 
changed  the  aspect  of  aOaiiis,  and  Persia,  from 
being  trodden  under  foot  by  all,  became,  during 
his  lifetime,  a  formidable  empire,  and  enjoyed 
once  again  tlic  glory,  such  as  it  is,  of  being  a 
conquering  nation.  The  first  exploit  of  Nadir 
Shah  was  the  conquest  of  Meshed,  and  the 
rescue  of  all  Eastern  Pereia  from  the  AfTghans ; 
the  next  was  Iiis  victi:)ry  at  Hamadan  over  the 
Turks,  and  tlieir  expulsion  from  Azorbijari  and 
the  other  western  provinces  of  Persia.  While 
he  was  besieging  Erivan  he  received  the  news 
that  the  Affghans  had  again  invaded  Persia  :  so 
he  turned  round,  beat  them,  and  look  Herat 
and  Fcrrah.  He  forced  the  Russians  to  aban- 
don, by  treaty,  all  conquests  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  preparatory  to  his  attack  on  Turkey,  and 
then  detlironed  his  imbecile  sovereign  Shah 
Tamasp.  whom  he  had  first  taken  the  pains 
thorougldy  to  discredit.  He  failed  in  an  attack 
on  Bagdad,  but  was  successful  in  Georgia  and 
Armenia,  taking  the  citios  of  Gcngah,  Tiflis, 
Kars  and  Erivan,  the  former  possessions  of 
Persia  in  tho^G  parts.  After  his  seizure  of  the 
throne,  he  subdued  tlie  IJakhliyari  and  put 
Teheran  in  safety ;  ho  then  marched  80,000 
men  and  took  Candahnr  and  C'abul ;  sending 
kind  and  flattering  letters  to  the  Tatar  chiefs 
beyond  the  Oxu-i,  whose  country  he  did  not 
want,  tolling  them  that  he  would  never  invade 
the  rightful  inheritiince  of  the  descendants  of 
Gengis  Khan  and  the  high  Turcoman  families. 
He  thus  secured  his  rear,  and  affecting  indig- 
nation and  necessity,  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
India,  bccauf*e  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  not 
answered  his  letter  requiring  the  reddition  of 
certain  Alfghan  chiefs.  In  a  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful march  he  passed  through  Lahore,  beat 
the  emperor  Mahomed  Shah,  and  entered 
Delhi  in  1739.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  respect- 
ed till  on  a  report  of  his  death,  they  rose  upon 
his  troops.  He  then  at  last  gave  ordera  for  a 
general  massacre.  While  it  raged.  Nadir  sat 
alone  and  gloomy  in  a  mosque,  were  Mahwned 
Shah  found  him,  and  entreatcd-him  to  spare 
liis  people.  The  emperor  of  India  should  never 
sue  in  vain,  replied  Nadir,  who  gave  orders  for 
the  carnage  to  cease ;  so  great  w-^w  his  disci- 
pline and  power  over  his  troops  that  he  was 
immeJiitely  obeyed.  After  restoring  the  em- 
peror to  his  throne,  he  returned  to  Pcraiti,  con- 
quering on  the  way  Scind,  Balkh,  iJokhara 
and  KhauriBm  or  Khiva.  Mc^hcd  was  his  now 
capital,  whence  ho  made  expeditions  against 
the  Lesgliins  and  Turks  :  becoming  ghximy  and 
cruel  during  the  lust  six  years  of  his  life,  ho 
was  murdeied  in  1747.  L'uder  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Persian  empire  h:ul  recovered  for  a  lime  iu  for- 
mtT  gloi^.  lie  not  only  recovered  the  provinces 
couquorod  by  the  Turks  oud  tho  Kuasians,  but 
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reduced  SinJ,  Candalmr,  Cabtil,  Ualkh,  :ind  Llic 
nliolc  country  between  the  Oxus  and  ilie  Ciw- 
piau  sea,  carried  bis  arnw  to  Delhi,  wlucli  lie 
gave,  up  to  phiiuh^  and  niflssiicre,  and  compel- 
led the  ompei'cir  ol"  Deibi  to  cede  to  bini  all  bi& 
poMCs^aions  west  of  the  Induft.  Within  a  few 
years  af>er  hi^  murder  in  1747,  the  mighty 
cinjiirc  wliieli  l»o  bad  re-created  was  disniem- 
bured.  Ahmed  Khan,  Abdali,  proclniined  him- 
scir  king  of  the  Affjirbans,  took  C^andaliar  and 
Herat  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire 
which  he  extended  by  C4im|uesis  more  brilliant 
than  those  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  province  of  Kho- 
rasaan  wa8  all  that  was  left  to  Sh:ili  Rukb^  tlic 
blinded  grandson  of  Nadir  iSbab.  Tbia  was 
guaranteed  in  UU  independent  poaseaaion  by 
Ahmtd  Khan,  but  was  soon  broken  up  into  a 
uujuliur  of  independent  pnucipidilies.  The 
Houthorn  and  western  province-s  of  I^r,  Far9» 
Irak,,  Axerbijan  and  Mazcnderan  were  sub- 
dued by  Kareni  Khan  of  the  tribe  of  Zend, 
and  a  prince  of  the  Siiffavean  liouse  named 
Shah  Ismacl.  u  son  of  the  sUter  of  Shah  Hog- 
8oin,  wad  set  up  aa  a  king.  But  be  wa«  a  mero 
pupjiet  and  was  soou  cast  into  prison,  and  Kareni 
KJian  ruled  alone.  He  was  n  just  ruler.  In 
17'iy  he  granted  to  the  Hritisli  a  Brnum  for  a 
factory  at  Biuhire  and  for  the  trade  of  the 
Persian  rule.  Karem  Khan  died  in  1779 
after  a  vigorous  rule  of  twenty-six  years.  His 
death  was  the  signal  tor  fresh  revobitions 
marked  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  iji  the 
course  of  which  the  four  surviving  sons  of 
Karom  Khan  were  savagely  mutilated.  This 
3tato  of  tUin^  ended  in  17^5  in  the  elevation 
to  tlie  throne  of  Persia  of  Aga  Mahmud  Kliau 
of  tlic  Kajar  tribe,  the  founder  of  the  present 
dynasty.  In  1788,  during  tlic  brief  rule  of 
JaiRr  KJian,  nephew  of  Kiu-era  Khan,  and  the 
last  representative  but  one  of  llie  Zend  family, 
tlie  British  wlio,  during  the  revolution,  had 
beei»  subjected  to  many  oppreiwivc  exactions, 
obtained  through  the  chief  of  their  factory 
ftt  Bu-ssoni  another  firman  for  unrestricted 
trade  in  the  Persian  doniini(iii».  From  the 
8UCCCS9  which  had  attended  tlie  invaaion  of 
India  by  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  Shab,  Abdali, 
it  wna  l>elievc<l  that  the  plaira  of  India  were 
ex]»ofied  to  be  periodically  ravageil  by  any 
amhittous  ruler  in  AMghaniatan.  In  17JHI, 
Zeman  Shah,  granJAin  of  Ahmetl  Shah,  Abdali, 
advanced  tu  Lahore  with  the  pro(c8.sed  pur|HJSc 
of  rcatorin^  the  boiLse  of  Timonr  from  the 
)mination  of  the  JIabrattas,  and  after  some 
in  ISOl,  CapLiiii  Malcolm  waa  sent  on 
an  eml»;L-«y  to  I'ersia.  The  re-conqucdt  «f  | 
ArtJL'hanistan  was  ahx-ays  a  favorite  dream  of 
the  Kajar  dynasty,  who  cnnceive<i  that  their 
riyhia  of  sovereignty  over  that  coimlry  were  a& 
complete  as  in  the  days  of  the  Suffaveau  kings, 
Itt  U$28  Fatteli  Ali  Shah  was  induced  by  tlie 
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Russians  to  adrance  on  Herat, 
Allt'banlslnn,  but,  lwucxpci]itio(u 
ce-ssful.  fli?  son  Maliomed  Sbab,| 
ever  a  friend  of  Riis4ia  anri  an  enei&j 
interests,  revived  tlic  i 
Ibrrc  laid  siege  to  lb 
l.v;J7'  To  iiircc  the  Sliaii  to 
nmbitiL»as  pmjecta,  a  demoustratic 
in  the  Persian  gulf  by  the  occuj 
island  of  Kbarack.  This  induced  him  I 
draw  from  Herat  atter  a  si*-^  of  Um  i 
during  which  all  bU  efforts  biid  been; 
by  the  energy  and  abibty  of  f^icuti 
Pottingcr,  an  officer  of  the  13 
Mahomed  Shah  died  iu  Ai 
succeeded  by  liis  eldest  son 
On  the  death  of  Yar  M;ihomc<l 
ces^r  feeling  hintself  inwrnrc  in 
being  threatened  by  the  Auieer  of' 
by  Ko}um-<Ul  Klian  from  i' 
homed  Khitn  made  oven 
a  Ibrce  waj  despatchcti  by  u 
ally  to  re^luce  the  Turkomai 
to  occupy  Herat.  A  force  wa« 
her  lS.5o,  iu  violation  of  the 
had  been  maJe  by  the  Persian 
Mahomed  Yusoof  w«w  taken  prisoncrj 
was  captured  on  2*llh  October  ij 
quarrel  could  nut  lie  adjusted,  and 
sent  fi-Au  Boudiay  to  occupy  Kht 
the  1st  November  l^GG  war  ws 
After  a  brief  succoasful  c»im(iaign 
James  Outram,  a  ti'oaty  of  pcacr,  oor 
Fehnmrj'  1S57,  was  signed  at  Vi 
March  1857.  In  tbia  ilui  pn 
adhered  to  for  the  abolition 
Persian  gidf.  In  1H(U  nu  aitCTDi 
anunge  fur  a  telegraph  line  ihrtiu^l 
Bimder  Alibass,  failed,  but  iu 
rejw'lve<l  in  constructing  a  line 
on  the  Turkish  fmnticr,  throug] 
ban  luid  Shiraz  to  meet  Uie 
Busliire. 

The  entire  town   j>opnlation  of 
not  exceed,  if  it  otpiaU  ei^rbt  mil 
The  country  is  very  thinly  j«oi 
pi-oi)ortion  of  ii  being  a  barren 
tute  of  inhabitants.   'Vhe  entire 
amounts  to  alxmi  throe  Tnilliini 
(]iiite  a  million  and  h.t^ 
bles  the  highlands  of  Si  - 

among  tribes,  the  chiefs  of  which 
great  respect.     Portia  is  a  thoi 
cratic  country,  where  high  birtli 
manners  arc  much  considered.     Ia^ 
it  differs  much  fmni  Turkry  and 
where  the  feeling  U  th- 
is to  say,  Turks  and   ' 
understand  why,  beca 
diRtinguished,  the  9od .-. 
Iittps  one-third  of  the  JuliuUt 
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aii'l  Ibis  fwclma.  hy  its  habits  il"  well 
f  lilo,  consiitiiicaa  nice  Ac^«iratc  from 
or  fi.xe<l  [wrtlon,  xvliicli  coimiaw  of 
Kurd*,  Aniicniruis,  Arabs,  Jews  and 
'llic  region  intervenini^  between  the 
Odd  tlie  Indits  is  thinly  peopled.  It 
d  br  niees,  the  bulk  of  whom  nre  no- 
of  varied  orijriii  houiidetl  hv  the  race 
th,  known  tii  Kuro[>e  oa  Attghaiw,  hy 
i  mountaineers  and  the  IUtl<x>cli  races 
wtan,  and  races  on  tho  sea  coast  whme 
nltnoivu.  MacdonaJil  Kinueir  (G^o*/. 
14)  questions  wlielher  tha  inliabit:nit8 
oiint  t*)  more  tlmn  cifrhtcen  or  twenty 
ven  including  the  IHyat  races,  wlio 
fexcccxJ  rhe  number  "f  iliose  who  reside 

The  wtinl  Iliyai  is  derived  from  Eel, 

or  Tartar  word,  aignilying  iribe; 
"  a«t,"  an  Arabic  termination  of  the 
added  ;  a  coinbtuatlun  not  uiicom- 
e  Ifiyat  iribfts  in  Perain,  are  of  Tartar 
irtsu  descent ;  and  of  tribes  from  the 
intuntaina,  who  are  of  a  j-aoe  totally 

II  the  northern  lionlcs,  ^m],  probtt- 
thin(5  more  itidigenoiu  to  the  »»]. 
of  t!ie  other  wanderers  :  but  all  lea<l 
niaiiner  of  lile,  and  bear  the  com- 
i  of  lliynt  their  p:iittor:iI  hahits  little 
ung  them  fr»>m  the  Hedoiiin  Arab, 
in33<le  Tiiruir  on  the  banks  of  the 
The  suhjoecs  of  die  Persian  cnipirn 
consist  of  two  large  distinct  classes: 
cuiry  inlmbimnLs  of  towns  and  cities  ; 
dcring  dwellers  in  tonta  and  l^m- 
Itaiges.  They  comprise  a  very  lar^e 
tho  population  of  tlie  country,  thou;^h 
ual  nuinbera  are  not  well  known. 
mnhomcdans  of  the  Sunni  sect  and 
.  Many  of  the  best  familica  in  Persia 
I.  Tive  present  royal  family 
..nTiirki^li  Va;],  which  came 
1  imur.  in  winter,  tlie  Iliyat 
temporary  luits,  or  follow  tlie  sun 
di«fricljs ;  llie  empire  of  Persia 
y  exteudofi  to  yield  a  Iemi»erate 
Diew}jeTc»  in  almost  all  sea*«ins.  Tliey 
eir  places  of  encampment  with  the 
i  crmaute,  going  in  the  sumuicr  to  the 
■  quarters  wh*ire  pasturage  and  water 
finuad  in  abumlanec  ;  and  wlieu  the 
^nlcr  sets  in,  adjonniJn;^'  to  the  Kish- 
^armer  region,  in  which  tlieir  flocks 
.,  as  Well  a.=;   themselves  are   belter 

Tbeir  summer  ah(«lw  consist  of 
k  tenL-i,  mndc  of  woven  hoi>e-ha';r. 
io'iu-^  matiini',  or  dried  rashf-^.  They 
ly  pitoIieU  in  a  tpiidiaiigulur  form  vu 
of  tbeir  hereditary  rivers,  and  under 
of  the  mountains  which  had  sliadow- 
forcfathprs  li>r  unknown  generations, 
kwigh  they  imndcr,  ^t  m  yd  within 


bounds.    Tliey  have  a  country,  and  only  change 
their  plfice  in  it.     Thonomade  tribcfi  of  Ariibiu 
and  of  Tartary  bear  the  same   character  ;  pos- 
sessiiig  an  extended  inheritance,  though  it   be 
only  a  desert.  The  IHyat  constitute  the  military 
force  :  and  their  chicts,  to  whom  the  tribes  are 
entirely  devoted,  are  the  liereditnry  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pei-aia.     TIhmc  in  the  southern 
priDvinres,  the  Uaklitiari,  Kielhi,  and  Mahma- 
seni,  trace  their  origin  to  the  m">?t  remote  anti- 
I  quit)',  and  arc  ])robably  the  desiiendanis  of  tlie 
I  warlike  band-*  who  inhahltetl  the  same  country 
j  in  the  days  oi'  Alexander.     The  Kaah^i  are  a 
)  nomadc Turkish  tribeofalwui  120,'MXi  liimilies, 
!  whix<ie  chief  Is  the  ll-Khavi  of  Fai-s.    They  and 
llio  IJakhtiari  from  the  warm  pastui-es  of  Ara- 
bistun  and  the  head  of  the  Periiau  gulf,  arrive 
I  in  spring  on  the  grazini;  of  Isfalian.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  both  the  tribes  return  to  tlieir 
[  respective  Gormsair  or  wiulcrinjr  lamia.     The 
I  entire  soutlicm  re^Mon  of  Faw,  bordering  on  tho 
I  Persian  ^mlf,  is  called  the  Gurmsair  or  *'  hot- 
ref^ion."     It  extends  from  the  sea  to   the   lati- 
tude of  Kazertxin,  and   nms  |Tiir.iHeI  with  the 
I  Per-iian  gidf.  fmm  the  banks  of  the  Tab  to  tlu? 
I  confines  of  Laristan.     From  iJushire,  erwtwnrd, 
a8  fur  as  Cancoon,  the  tract  is  named  the  Dnsh- 
tistan  ttf   "  land  of  plains."     The  Tun;*islan, 
commonly  ])roniiunced  Tungistixm,  or  *'  narrow 
I  land,"  is  a  small  tract  of  laml  oast  of  Ilushire. 
'  The  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
'  Garmsiiir,  consists  of  nn   independent   lawless 
1  set,  many  of  tlie  tribes  being  robbers  by  pro- 
I  fcssion.      Kach  tribe  has  a  separate  grazing 
[  ground  for  its  flocks :  and  this  land,  from  long 
j  and  undisputed  iK>s?eKsioji,  is  considered  as  the 
projjorty  of  the  difForcnt  chiefs,     in   the  tino 
I  i^eawm   they   are   continually  on  the  move,  in 
J  search  of  pa.sturage  ;  but,  in  tho  winter,  several 
j  of  tho  tribes,  nmonjjst  which  may  be  numbered 
\  the  Kanik'Dosli  and   Afshar,  settle  in  villages. 
1  In  DjJiistan.  Asterabad,  and  the  northern  part,s 
of  Khonijvan.  instead  of  tents  they  Uve  in  small 
j  portable    wiMiden    houses.       They    principally 
I  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  om- 
'  scfpK-ntly  grow  but  a  very  sninll   proportion  of 
I  corn  ;  they  nmnnfacture  cloth,  as  well  a.s  sevenil 
]  other   little  articles  for  their  own   use,  ;ind  the 
1  most  beautiful  Persian  and  Turkish  carpet*,  «o 
much  admired  in  EuroiMi,  are  the  work  of  ilie 
'  lliynt.     Inmed,  fi-om  their  intancy,  lo  arms,  to 
danger,  and  fatigue,  and  tcuacious,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  liuuour  of  tlieir  tribe,  they  arc  at 
once  the  prop  and  f.dory  of  their  rouniry.    liach 
I  tribe  is  divided  into   »-  teera"  or  branches,  and 
I  eaoli  teera  ha.i  a  panicidar  leader,  all  of  whoui 
I  jiro,  however,  subservient  lo  the  cliief.     These 
I  chiefs  arc,  both   from  blith   and   iiUlucnce,  the 
lirst  men  in  xhv  empire  ;   they  arc  nlwayn  mu- 
,  tuully  je.ilous  and  hostile  ;  and  tlio  king,  by 
I  nicely  babneing  the  power  of  the  o«c  ngiiiridi 
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that  of  the  ottier,  insures  \m  own  safety  and 
the    peace  of  hm    domitiionH.     It  ia  alscj    the 
custom  to  detain  at  court,  dthcr  the  cliict'hini- 
fieit"  or  some  part  oJ*  his  tamil y,  aa  host^g&i  for 
the  fiilelity  of  the  irihe.  Tlie  Iliyat  or  "  tribes/* 
saya  Sir  Juhn   Malcohn,  aru  all  d^-tldieris  and 
generally   horsemen.     'Hie   cities   furnish  no 
soldiers  to  the  army  except  infantry,  they  are 
defended  by  a  militiaT  who  sonictiinca  take  tliu 
tield.     In  their  conduct  and  morals,  thv  Jliyal 
women  are  vaatly  superior  to  those  of  the  towns 
nnii  aettlemcntd.     They  aj*e  chrwte  and  correct 
in  their  lives,  and  faithful  to  their  liusbands. 
Ptrsiana  dcaijcnate  as  I'lyatH,  the  wliole  of  tbose 
triboi  who  subaUt  by  their  flocks,  and  also  that 
I»oniuu  which  is  employed  in  the  pt^arl  lishery. 
Tlie  riyati*  do  not  uilmit  that  thej'  belong  to 
the  old  Persian  stock,  but  helievo  themselves  to 
be  deseended   from  strangers,  who   ha<l   been 
attraclcd   by  the   thirst  of  cont]uest,   like   the 
Saracens  from  the  west,  or  the  followers  of 
Jeugiz  Khan,  and  other  adventurers  from  the 
east.     The  Tlyats  settled  in  Persia  at  a  recent 
period,  and  have  preserved  their  peculiar  habits 
and  customs.     The  funerals  of  the  Bakhtiyari, 
for  instance,  are  attended  with  dancing  and 
other  symptonia  of  rejoicing  and  if  the  man 
should  )mvc  been  killed  in  battle,  the  rejoicings 
(and  this  is  the  cose  also  among  tbe  Aral)s)  arc 
on  that  account  the  greater.     The  lUyats  are 
brought  up  in  ignorano*-  of  alinost  everything, 
except  tcndinji?  their  tlocks,  weaving  tent  cloth, 
occasional  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  mar- 
tial exerci.«My.     The  head  of  each  tribe  is  ita 
leader  in  war,  or  in  the  predatory  excursions ; 
and  he  practically  teacher  his  hm"dy  followers 
to  despise  the  peaceable  occupations  of  the  cul- 
tivators, who.  when  not  auiliciontly  protectetl, 
are   freqtiently  plundered  of  their   corn   and 
cattle.    The  I'lyat  chiefs  and  their  tamihcs  are 
the  ordy  }>prmanent  aristocracy  of  Persia,  in 
which  kingdom  they  occupy  a  position  nearly 
rescnibiinL'  tliat  of  the  old  feudal  chieftains  id 
Knrope  ;  and  at  times  they  have  betin  ntised  by 
tlu'ir  personal  talent,  aided  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, to  tlte  throne  itself.     Fatteli  Ali  Shah, 
was  an  instance  of  this  sudden  i-levation.     The 
I'lyat  communities  usually  consist  ni'  twenty  or 
thirty  famirns.     They  nuike  car|wLs  and  tents, 
and  have  all  tilings  witbin  thenuielves  except 
clothes,  ci>p|ier  utensils,  pack-saddles  and  per- 
sonal   ornaments   for    their  dress,   and   the3e 
they  obtain  from  the  Pentiane,  Being   entire- 
ly a  pastoral   j>eople,   tlicir    jiToperty  is  cal- 
culate<l  by  llic  number  of  animals  (more  par- 
ticularly   sheep)    which    they    possess.     Thc«e 
ooastitute  the  ordinary    medium  of  tralKc,  and 
they   are    sheared    twice  in   each   year.     Al- 
lowing one-fuurtb  for  the  usual  cxnggoratioii* 
to  tbe   cast,  there  wouM  still  be  about  <»(H>,000 
fuiuilies,    which,   at    an  avemge   of  four  and 
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a  half  persons  to  each,  would 

riyats. 

After  Persia  was  ovemui  by  the] 
dans  from  Arabia  and  Tartary, 
people  seem  to  have  become  malM 
little  is  known  of  the  history 
worshippers  in  the  years  precedu 
val  of  a  small  remnant  uf 
coast  of  Gozerat.  On  dieir  being 
tlie  hindoo  ruler  of  that  country 
their  reverence  of  tiie  cow  and  its 
This  doubtless  wa.s  done  with  tfa«j 
conciliating  the  peoj>le  aiuuugst  wl 
arrived,  and  it  is  pcrha|i«  the  sole 
which  during  the  succeeding  ihi 
yours  they  have  oj>enIy  made  to 
around  them.  They  are  a  well  edi 
pie  and  many  of  their  women  id«o 
educated.  In  their  huhit-^L,  th^y  lufi^ 
in  common  with  hindot*,  and  lliey  rH 
wai'ds  utahoraedans  a  dislike,  tn  cadi  ii 
strange  term,  which  has  been  bandM; 
from  the  time  that  they  were  dhTcti  | 
small  hand  of  pilgrims,  from  their  btfav 
They  have  largely  engaged  in  co«i 
trade,  and  ding  to  the  Uritiah  andj 
titms,  their  dislike  of  the  maht 
absence  of  all  sympathy  on  theifj 
hindoo  habits,  encourAging  ihi 
cli  nations. 

Bokhara    has    a    considerable 
Persians  especially  Persian  capdi 
brought  in  small  parties.  Tlie  great 
however,  of  thif*  people  were  trurup 
IMen',  in  tlie  reign  of  Amir  Scyid, 
city  fell    under   his   sway. 
weakening  it.  and  tlierebv  eusi 
ty,  he  ordered  *10,000  faniiljo 
ed  from  Merv  to  the  neigh boorbarxl 
kand.  It  is  fmm  thera  the  Persi&iis 
chierty  clei^eend.     The   Pernsn 
e:wil3'  distinguitihcHl  by  liji-   : 
features,  and   tbeir   bushy 
profc*«  outwanlly   the  Sum 
their  heiu-lii  they  remain  SJk. 
tlierefore.  the  llokliarians. 

The   Persians  of  Cabui    mnmint 
families  ;  they  reside   in  a  - 
the  city,  which  keeps   Up 
amoug  tliem ;  it  al«to  gives  ilu 
of  their  power  which 
prejudicial    to   the    far' 
country  according  to  oir..;! 
the  Taujiks,  who  are  the  « 
of  the  country,  the  tril' 
Indian  stock,  and  Ku/, 
Tartar   conc^uemtre  of  Ptrniji,   tiiMY 
nntinriH  found  in  nnall  ftortions  in 
inhabited  by  the   Atrghaus.     It 
great  surprise  to  find  a  colony  <d 
Spaniards  settled  in  a  town  or  cooot 
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unlticlcy,  that  in  general,  tliey  will  not  cvon 
name  it.  When  ilicy  have  occa.'iion  to  allude 
to  tliid  riuuber  instoa*!  of  luuutionin^f  sezUcli 
(tliirtccu),  tlipy  my  ziyiul  (nmch  nii>rc)  or  liecU 
(notiiin^',)  Tiie  jVrab,  (lie  rer.'*ian,  the  AlF- 
plian  and  Sikh  when  spf^kiiig  of  the  people  of 
India,  only  call  them  "  black  men/'  and  even 
in  India  the  mahonietlan  de«!cendents  of  the 
Arab,  Pcrjiiun,  Aloghul  and  AJl)?han  contpierois, 
u?e  the  same  expressive  desiguatiuu,  "  Kuln 
Admi;*  litcraMv  black  man,  hchyr  ever  in  their 


halfway  down  the  tlii^h.  the  *! 
oO*  a  httle    below    the   elbow, 
seldom   co4t  lea^  tlmn  251^  oftcB 
Under  ttiis  a  light  gown   is    «< 
nearly  to  tlic  ancle,  and  npen 
for  ahimt   a   foot   from    the 
gowns,  likeinse  an  univvnsil  dm*. 
lelY  oi>cn  tuider  the  arms  ami  Imiiiipi 
A  shawl  is  tied  nmnd  the  waist, 
a  long  dagg<.'r  with  a  liuudle   uf 
sometimes  urnanienteil  wnth  jcwvla. 


mouth:^.     And  hindotis  themselves,  in  their  va-  j  tlic  surcoat  i»  itiiuilly  laid  aside. 


rious  tongiicrj,  likewise  fo  distinguiah  themselves 
from  all  ibe  fair  foreignrry. 

The  offering  from  an  inferitir  ia  calle<l  peah- 
kflsh.  A  ^'ill  or  recompense  from  a  prince  or 
wiperior  is  called  inam,  or  khelaat,  alsi>  bakh- 
shish, a  Persian  word  much  used  in  thiij  ^cnse 
by  the  Turks. 

The  dress  of  Pcnuan  women  consists  of  a  pair 
of  immensely  wide  trowsers,  like  a  couple  of 
jjctticoats  tacked  toj^ether,  niaUc  of  silk,  or  cot- 
ton, and  fastcnin;^  n>und  the  middle  by  a  run- 
ning  string — a   very  short  chemise  of  guu/e,  i 

reaching  only  to  the  waist— a  koortnee  or  jacket    ^  nuinud.     They  liave  seldom  « 
reaching  to  the  hiiaha^nniir  ojx-n  sleeves,  which  I  ">«i*' 'U>«*''">^»*^t  even    in  llie 


a  eli>ak  of  cloth  i?  9ub*titutcd.     itn 
a  i»air  of  nximy  lleAiian    bcotj,  of 
leather,  are  drawn  over  tljc  volawi 
nar"  or  "  Censack**  irowsew. 

The  custom  of  upproocliing 
pre8enl.s  haa  been  tlie  habit  of  tUc 
Asia  from  the  mo^t  ancient  agr^ 
the  fee  which  barbaroiw  dc»jn*Ji«Bi 
potty  ruler!*  and  governor*  iu>der 
rity.     The  natives  of  Persia  dti  doc' 
cushions  in  tlic  luxurious  tnaj\uerorJ 
but  ail  in  an  erect  ponturoon  a  thiclil 


may  be  buttoned  close  if  required — an  ai"ack 
cbeen  or  small  skull-cap  tijton  the  heatl,  and 
somelime^  a  charkud  or  handkerchief  thrown 
over  the  head  and  descending  'm  the  shoulders 
and  back.  In  full  dress  a  mahomedan  lady 
wears  the  peslnvaz  or  Persian  robe,  in  wliicb 
dancing  women  usually  perform.  It  ha^  long 
tight  sleeves,  a  tiglit  IhmIv  crossed  in  front,  and 
a  very  volnminoas  miwlin  skirl,  the  most  fa- 
shionable amplitude  being  alwul  forty,  or  even 
sixty  yards  in  circunUorencc.  This  giirmcnt  is 
often  trimmed  in  a  costly  manner  with  pild  or 
silver  lace,  and  is  otdy  worn  as  a  bridal  dress 
or  at  domestic  festivals.  The  Persian  ladies 
regard  tlie  bath,  a^  the  place  of  their  great^^t 
amusement.  They  make  a]»|)ointn»ents  to  meet 
there  ;  and  often  pass  seven  or  citjht  hours 
together  in  the  carpeted  sahwn,  telling  stories, 
relating  anecdotes,  sharing  their  knliouns.  and 
completing  their  beautiful  forms  into  all  the 
fancied  (►erfections  of  the  east ;  dyeiu;;  their 
hair  and  eye-brows,  and  curiously  staining  their 
liiir  bodies  with  a  variety  of  faiitjcstie  devices, 
not  unfrequently  with  the  figures  of  trees,  binls 
and  beasts,  sun,  mt>?n,  and  stiira.  Tliw  sort  of 
jH.'ncll-work  spreads  over  the  bosom,  and  ct^n- 
linuei  down  as  low  as  the  navel,  round  which 
stime  ntdiatcd  figure  is  generally  painted. 

The  usual  nding  costume  of  a  Persian  gen- 
tleman, consists  of  a  black  lan\bskin  rap, 
pinched  into  a  comical  shape,  which  is  worn 
alike  l>y  prince  and  pea.saMt.  The  material  is  \^^^ 
brought  from  the  roiuitry  about  the  Oxus,  and 
varies  much  in  tjuality  and  value.  An  open 
ahawl  stircoat,  Uucd  with  fiir,  roaches  about 
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and,  in  order  to  he  warm, 
fur  pelisse,  or  a  bamunee.  >\  jai 

robe  of  crimson  ehiih.    HueU    mtit   ittf^ 
velvet.     Like  other  oriental   naiiocu, 
with    tlic   sun  ;  and    b^vin;;    dn 
tlieir  prayer*,  take  a  cup  of  cotTce, 
some  fruit. 

The  natives  of  Persia  are  cnthtMi 
voted  to  poetry:  the  meanest  nrtixui 
cipal  cities  of  that  kingdom  caui 
some  of  the  tiuw*t  piissage:}  frviRil 
niircd  writers,  and  even  the  nidol 
soldier  leaves  his  teut,  to  li*t<;n  witli 
the  strain  of  the  minstrel  who  t 
song  of  divine  love»  or  revitcs  the 
lie  of  biif  forefathers.      'Hie  vety 
N>ffeelsm  is  |MH'iry.     The  foUowltig 
]H>ets  in   tbmr   true   or   thtiir   tal 
who  have  written  in  liic  PeniAii 


AKoh 

Arsiiliin. 

AAiifi. 

AsUnt. 

A/iid. 

A/iiii-ud-din. 

lltMlil. 

Fukhri. 

(iboUinSurwiir. 

lliiliK. 

JuUI'Ud-din* 
JitlHul-titNltn  Al>- 
dur  llMZUq. 


KUiikikni. 

K  liopru. 
MuhuriLtii 

Mationi' 


MulirtTtu^d  Togtun 
Mir  II    mi 
Mir  MA,>i1ii4«i. 
Mir  Munul  Ali 

Kluut. 

Mim  Hut«!aLnU',k 

«r  W'tia. 

Mirtn  K»til. 

urau.  Nuititu. 

Knninl-u<l  din.        ^immi. 

Muny  of  tlic  ia\c*  and  Mnrics 
out  Centra]  Europe,  caiiiic  bi  ti 
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anfl  the  history  of  Jasa]ihat  w  simply  tho  history 
of  Hiidd'hii,  iu  given  in  tho  sacred  fwvtks  of  the 
budilhiat  relij|;ion.  It  is  alrango,  iudootl,  ihal 
the  founder  of  buJ'lhiam,  a  religion  that  had 
endured  for  2,400  years,  that  even  now  nuii>- 
bereil  405,U0u,OO0  mlherents,  and  that  taught 
a  morality  second  only  to  that  of  Christianity, 
has  received  the  liiji^hest  linnour  that  the  Churt^h 
of  R'.jmi;  can  l»eslow ;  yet  no  member  of  that 
Church   who   reiid3   the  life  of  Budd'ha  need 


of  Shinh  pilwTtma^o 
bearin;^  the  arras,  cl" 
and  a.Uo  by  numerous  iod  h( 
badges,  ensigns,  and  other  6X| 
of  funeral  istate. 

The  great  caraTnn  line?  are  mfli 
The  lirijt  passes  westwanl  frooi 
towards  Ragdad,  Mesofiotamio,  8ti 
Minor.     The  second  runs  nortbwi 
Erz   Knm,  and   into  Eun>|K.' 


feel  ashamed  that  this  heathen  saint  had  been    Constantinople.     The  third 


added  to  the  calendar. 

When  the  Greek  historian  Procopius  wrote, 
(ear)y  in  the  Hixth  century  of  our  era),  the 
Peraiana  apjK'ar  to  have  scrupulously  abstained 
from  concealing  hiunan  bodies  by  interment, 
leaving  them  all  for  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey. 
Agathia^,  another  historian  and  not  many  years 
later,  says  that  human  btKlicii  wore  universally 
consigned  to  birds  and  hcasU  by  the  Persians, 
who  deemed  it  imlawful  to  conceal  the  dead, 
either  underground,  or  in  a  c^ise  or  cover  of 
any  description.  Yet  that  sepulchral  urns  were 
ot^casionally  used  among  them,  is  aflirmed  by 
Mir  Yahia,  in  a  passage  wliich  D'Ucrbelot, 
seems  to  have  amplilicd,  according  to  his 
French  translation;  and  of  wliich  Gaulrain's 
latin  version  does  not  perfectly  correspond  to 
tlie  original  text,  at  least  as  it  appears  in 
two  copies  of  the  Lubli-ut-To\rarikh  ;  manu- 
ScriptJi  not  particularly  inaccurate.  These  hav- 
ing mentioneil  the  sculptures  and  royal  tombs 
in  the  mountain  of  Istaklir,  intorm  us  that  *'  the 
graves  or  sepulchres  of  th(«e  Persian  kings  who 
existed  before  muhomcdanism  were  of  three 
kinds;  some  botlies  being  do[>o3itcd  in  natural 
caves,  or  dakhmahs  contrived  in  mountains ; 
others  between  rising  ground-*,  in  vallies  which 
wore  allerwnrds  filled  with  such  a  quantity  of 
stones,  as  to  become  a  general  level,  (or, 
M  one  copy  expresses  it,  until  they  formed  a 
pile  or  heap,)  and  some  having  been  put  into 
urns  or  jars,  were  preserved  in  the  ground.** 
ThU  author,  merely  dcMchbcj*  in  this  passage, 
the  diflerent  modes  of  royal  sepulture.  In  the 
present  day,  unlcM  a  death  hajipen  to  take 
place  during  the  night,  the  funeral  follows  im- 
mediately ailer  it.  Tlic  Iwdy  is  v^aahed  with 
rose-water;  then,  being  wrapped  in  a  white 
sheet  and  cott<m  shroud,  it  Ls  carried  on  a  bier 
to  llie  grave,  where  the  priest,  having  read 
some  passages  froiu  the  Koran,  throwa  earth  on 
the  body  as  it  is  finally  deposited  in  the  ground. 
No  coffin  is  providcil,  and  the  corpse  is  placed 
on  its  right  side,  with  its  face  towards  the  west. 
If  the  deceased  bo  rich,  a  funeral  feast  is  kept 
for  several  days  afu-r  the  ceremony,  and  alms 
arc  distributed  at  particular  intervals.  Hut 
wIh.'u  a  ]>erson  of  rank  dies,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  lite  ki/ig  to  command  the  body  to  bo  con- 
Teyed  to  Meshid-iVli,  or  one  of  the  other  places 
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by  Tillis.     The  fourth    run* 
hara  and  China.     And  finally,  a 
to   India   by  two  distinct  lines, 
Heiift.     One  of  thew;  routes  coma, 
from  Irak,  and  the  jotith-wi 
the  kingdom,  through  Sliirak 
from  the  north-wrat,  by  T 
Mashed.      Eastward   of    IIci 
united   lines  pass  through 
and   Jellalabad,   to   Attock,  from 
branches  out  to  dilferent  parts  of 
tiTide  through  Rcrht,  Ralfroosh,  an 
on    the    shorca   of   the  Caspian, 
nearly    400,000/.     The    purcl 
Persians  with  cash  at  ConstandiK 
year   1840  and   1S41,  amounted 
each.     As   the  pt^rt  of  Abu-Shehi 
In<Ua,  goods  to  the  value  »)f  400,( 
ftive  of  the  trade  from    Midiai 
these  be  addetl  the  caravan 
and    Bagdad,  tlierc  will    be  nn 
amounting  to  about  two  millions, 
as  sometliing  like  a  balance  must 
commerce  of  the  modern  provinces 
be  much  short  of  four  milliooii 

The  modem  tongue  of  Persia  is 
Zend,  as  Italian  was  derived  fr 
the  Persians  now  speak  a  langii 
neither  .Semitic,  like  Ar.ibic,  ot 
like  Turkish  ;  it  is  a  branch  of  the. 
pean  or  Aryan  family  o't  speech. 
fusion  of  Persian  words  however  found 
into  Arabic,  and  through  Arabic  idio  ' 
and  tl>e  result  is  tliat  at  the 
the  Turkijih  language,  as  spok^ 
ranks  at  Constantintiplc,  is 
grown  witli  Persian  and  Arabic 
an  uneducated  Turk  from  tho_ 
stands  bnt  littJc  of  the 
tl^ough  its  grammar  is  exactly 
grammar  which  he  use*  in  Kw  Ti 
nnce.     The  Persian   1  it 

over  Aifglianistan  an  1 

Aff^rhan  families  speak  h,  tuid 
jwndeuce  of  mahomei5an£  is 
tongue:  the  Aftghnn  people  are  aeijt 
it,  but   they  prefer  i*pcaking  i\ 
language  of  their  nation,  wliich^ 
ancient  Persian,  Arabic  and  11 
Aflghans  have  a  few  works  in 
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Persian  authors  b^  pret'orenco, 
rh  thorn  iorinoii  impcrfcot  ideiw 
ihv,  astrouomy,  laetUcinc  and  history; 
works,    i'ull   of    fictions    and    deliciPn- 
fcTc  not  mat^riAlly  as.«istpd  in  dcTeloping 
Itic*.     Thronjjhniii  Uritiali  India,  ibt* 
igiin^e  of  ih(f  eilucatcd  maViomedan 
in.  The  PeMtiai  language  is  spoken 
and   a   crrcat   part   of   Adcrjiban, 
snil    Dagiieatan   north   of  Caucaaiw. 
\ww  Persia  the  inhabitants  of  towiuj  all 
in  lang^na^e.     The  tril)ea  to  the 
eapecialJy  those  of  Khorassan, 
rULU'i  Ivfsian  generally,  and  their  dreas, 
id  luibitations,  while  they  retain  their 
petuUurities,  apprua<:h  to  tlio:*e  of  Per- 
cliaractcr  of  the  ]>eople,  however,  ia 
different  from  that  of  the  Persian?. 
few    mine«t   of    the    preciong 
nearly  all   the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
I>i:iL'  iin|KjrLed.     There  are,  however, 
■  of  copper,  lead  and  iron  ;  and 
-:-  were  properly  worked,   the  pro- 
he  very  great, 
m  weight*  are  : — 
'  »  kin*l  of  tt  vetch  c«Ued  in  India  "  BeDgal 

■  1  niii«oaI.  about  onr-sixth  of  an  ounce. 

I  vnklcjk,  nmrly  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

.wr  720   iuim.-«l9  =  onn  man  of  Tabruex. 

vaiying  frorn  7  t^i  7J  pounds. 

M«  I  kturwur  i>r  OA^'todd,  72A  pounds. 

ittftive  system  of  a^iriculiure  whidi 

Persia,  and   which,  with  advan- 

\y  equalled,  certainly  not  surpassed, 

icntal  country,  still  keeps  her  im- 

led  and  consixjuently  warlike  along  her 

Hno,  and  readily  accounts  for  tlic  at^ 

of  Pcrni;*  to  subjugate  the  mountainous 

interspersed  by  fertile  valleys,  which 

itr  ca?item  boundary,  from  whirh  arises 

lent  feeling  oi  irritation   that  pre- 

the  hill  tribes  all  along  the  N.  W. 

idia. — OtiseUifs  TravnU,  Vol.  i,  p, 

bf/  Profe^or  Mao!  MulUr  at  ifte 

\%ition^  qnoUd  in   /jondon    Times ; 

itff(Vifment9  and  .VHHftMt/^,  Vol,  vii, 

•01  rtmi'j>7-00;  Ed.  Ferri^r's  Journ.,  p. 

h  Ki'trtrirg  Geographical  Memoir ^  pp.  44— 

f;  Fcrricrt  HiMonj  of  th^  Aff'jha>%8y  p,  107  ; 

?*;.  .-^^  T'^ft'fU^  BflooeJtistun  anil  Sindh^  p. 

<  and  Tigris,  Col.  Chetn^f,  Vol. 

...o.  241,  242,  247,  248,  249,  252. 

"jt    Overlatid  Jount.^  VoL  ii,  JJ.  70 ; 

'  iew  of  the   Hindoos,  Vol.  ii,  p,  71 : 

-'t-m  Ch**rthf9  of  Asin;  Elphitu^one^s 

/  CkdmL  p,  388  ;  Burton^i  Pilgrim' 

<-a,  Vol.  iii,  p.  256  ;  Jk  Paw,  hntpl 

■.  Vol  ii,  Sfct.  xiii,^.  164  ;  CklUy'i 

Vftl.  j.  p.  62:  Pffrt>'rs  Travels,  Vol.  i, 

^^  ;  t'ft  Journal  of  a 

k^M  History  4>f  Persia,  VoL  ii,  p.  398.     See 
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Carabyses,  Hindoo,  India,  Iran,  Jews,  Kabul 
Kiilora,   Kajar,   Kama,  Kandaljar,   Kara-tchi,' 
Kara-kul,  Karund,  Ka.sr,  Kasra-i-shirin,  Kaz- 
zilbasK,  Kciflct,  Kolat,  Kmiian,  Kermanahali, 
Ka*ra,    Kha^as,   Khirjij,   Khorassan,    Khosro 
Parviz,  Kinhm,  Konin,  Kixirna,   Koh,  Koh-i< 
nakreh.  Kohl,  Khuristan  or  Anibistan,  Kmlral 
halvassi,  Kuhnar,  Kuilah.   Knrdistan,  Kurm^ 
saij,  Kutub-minar,  Lat,  Liu-,  ^romniai,  Mongol 
Nowroz,  Parsee,  Pir-I*anjal,  Kama,  RawUnsoi 
.Sabi,  8akya  muui,  Samarcand,  Sanscrit,  Sai 
had,  Semitic  races,  Sword*.  Tajik,  Vidwamitra,^ 
Zingarri. 

PERSLVN.  A  silken  fabric  of  various 
coloiu^,  and  exceedingly  (limfiy  in  its  texture. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  lining. — Fanlknfir. 

PERSIAN  HEKIUKS.     Great  tiuantity 
yellow  berries  are  annually  shipped  from  Con- 
stantinople ;    Ho  ions  were  imported  into  Li" 
vcrpool  in  1853.     The  average  annual  imfwrt 
into  the  United  Kingdom  are  about  150  tona^j 
They   come  from    the  Levant  in    Imir  bal( 
weighing  three  and  a  4uurtcr  cwt.,  or  in  tien 
of  (imr  to  rtve  cwt.,  and  arc   used  by  calico^ 
printers  for  dyeing  a  yellow  colour, 

PERSIAN  CAT.     Recently,  a  cat  merchtfnt* 
in  New  York  sent  for  a  c^rgo  of  cats  to  the 
Island  of  Malta.     On  the  return  vo^-age  a  vio- 
lent stonn  sprung  up,  and  an  old  sailor  Bwore^J 
that  the  cats  were  all  devils,  and  would  nead  V 
the  schooner  and  all  to  Davy  Jones's  locker. 
This  was  enough  for  tlie  8ui>er8titioufl  crew ;  ^ 
and  the  cats  were  immediately  demanded  of^B 
the  Captain,  given   up,  and  drowned.     By  a^" 
coincidence,  the  storm  abated.     The  owner  of 
the  cats  sued  the  owners  of  the  veASpl  for  da- 
mages, laying  the  value  of  the  cats  at  50  dol- 
lars a  piece.     Tlie   long  ailky-furred  Angora 
cats   are   annually  brought  to  India  for   sale 
from   Aflghaniatan,  with   caravans  of  camela 
even  so  far  as  Calcutta.     These  animabi  are 
currently    known   as  *  Persian   cats;'   but   as 
Mounstuart  Elpbinstone  remarks,  **  the  long- 
haired  variety  of  cats,  called  burak,  arc  ex-  J 
ported  in  great   numbers  from  Affghanistan,  fl 
but  are  not  numerous  in  Persia,  whence  sel- 
dom or  never  exiwrted.**     Again,  Lieut.  Irwin 
notices  that  **  they  are  bred  in  Kabul  and  some 
parts  of  Turkifitan.    )^y  us,"  he  remarks,  "  it  is 
very  improperly  called  *  PcTsian  ;'  for  very  few 
are  found  in  Persia  and  not  any  exported. 
Kabulies  call  thta  cat  baruk  or  burak,  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  its  long  hair  by  waalv 
ing  it  with  soap  and  combing  it." 

PER.SLAN    FLEA  TOWDER,  the  Poudro 
mii^maque,  is  sold  in  Paris,  in  boxes  fur  des- 
troying immediately,   bugs,   fleas,    ants,   lice, 
black    beetles,    caterpillars    and    all    insccta, 
»•  Caraomille    rouge"   the  beautiful  red   Pyre- 
thrum  (P.  cameum,  formerly  chrysanthemum 
cocciueum),    in    England    a    pretty     gardei^ 


^  few 
Th»^ 
the^ 
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ornamental  Bower,  w  n  dread  cucmy  to  ihv 
Caucasian,  Persian,  Koordish  and  Uiissian  flc;w. 
It  is  pre[>are<l  from  the  (lower  heads  of  the 
l»lant  which,  wlien  dried  and  cniahcd,  form 
the  lamoua  l*cn<ian  flea  powder.  When  used 
hy  being  sprinkled  in  bods,  &c.,  it  kilU  all 
disagreeable  and  hmtt'ul  insects,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  siiirit  di^lille-l  from  it,  dejitroys 
insect-?  in  grpcn  hoiisea,  or  can  be  applied  to 
vegetable  life  in  the  ojicn  air  against  green  fly. 
hoasc  fty,  &c.,  without  injuring  the  phintH.  A 
half  tea-apoonful  of  the  powder  sprinkled  be- 
tween thesheelis  will  etrectually  dispel  all  tleas, 
bugs  and  licp,  gnatn  and  rausquitoe-s  and  it  is 
Raid  bUo  to  destroy  maggotji  which  breed  in 
wnunds,  a  pro|MTty  which  the  valuable  Dcca- 
niiiUec  ginn  of  India,  the  gum  of  the  Gardenia 
lucidn,  and  chloroform,  aldo  [>o»ie0s.  More  tlian 
twenty  villngcit  in  llie  district  of  Alexandropol 
arc  occu|)ied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  red  cha- 
momile, and  thirty-Hve  :ons  of  thia  flea  ]>owder 
are  manufactured  annually  for  Uussian  use,  in 
Tranrt-Caucasia  alone,  being  e<jual  to  about 
40,001)  IciliTs  of  powder  from  ^0  millions  of 
pounds  weight  of  fresh  flowers.  The  red  Py- 
rcthrum  Ir  now  largely  cultivated  in  various 
circles  and  govcrmneuts  of  southern  Russia. 
The  flower  beads  lose  vastly  in  wtjight  by  dry- 
ing, and  to  get  one  pound  of  dried  flowi-r^, 
1,000  lbs.  of  the  fresh  are  required.  It  bejrins 
to  flower  in  June  and  IrvntA  more  than  a  month. 
The  flowers  are  plucked  in  dry  weather,  and  a 
good  collector  will  pluck  30  to  SO  lbs.  daily. 
Tliey  Bhoatd  be  dricil  in  tlie  shade  and  care 
taken  to  stir  them  frequently.  Tlje  Pyrethrum 
powder,  seems  the  same  as  the  well  known 
Pireoti  of  Koordistan.  and  was  greatly  used  in 
the  barracks  and  hospitals  of  Turkey  and  the 
Crimea,  by  the  British  and  Krench  officers :  it 
accomplishes  very  elFectually  the  destruction  of 
fleas,  ^c.  Mr.  H.  IT.  Calvert,  conaidered  tlio 
plant  might  be  a  Pulicaria,  a  Matricaria  or 
Antheniis  ;  but,  that  tJie  Pireoti  i«  the  jwwder 
of  the  half  ripe  flower  heatU  of  Pyretlinnn  cax- 
neum,  there  now  seenw  no  doubt.  Tlie  Pyre- 
thrum carneum,  does  not  grow  in  India,  but  its 
introduction  merits  favourable  considcratioQ. 
The  property  it  poesesscs,  of  dispersing  the 
vermin  which  infest  beds  and  bed-rooms,  pro- 
bably dcficnds  on  tlie  pungent  oil  it  c£)utaius  : 
but  until  its  introduction  into  India,  att-ention 
might  be  directed  to  other  species  of  Pyrethrum 
and  to  the  allied  genus  of  Chrysanthemum,  or 
Christmas  flower,  as  UkeJy  to  contain  on  oil 
witli  properties  similar  to  the  flea-bane.  Mr. 
Mason  mentions  two  species  of  Pyrethrum,  P. 
indicum,  and  P.  sinense,  as  growing  in  the 
Tenasserim  provinces.  The  odour  of  the  com- 
mon fever  few,  of  Britain,  P.  partbenium,  is 
peculiarly  disagreeable  to  bees,  and  these  in- 
Bpcts  may  be  easily  kept  at  a  distance  by  a 
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jicrbaps,  also,  the  **  uk  ,    of 

F*\Tetlirum  otficinalc  ur  cumiiwa  pcil 
have  equal  power. 

PEKSIAN  Gi;r.F,     Those 
coasts  of  the  Persian  gi''*'  ♦*! 
pied  by  tribes  having    ' 
British  government  are  ^ mi.  i  . 
nion  of  Turkey  or  Persia.     The 
r.iinty  is  acknowledged  on  Uir  *'nii--ni 
from  t)ie  Shat-el-Arab  to  n  point  noriv 
Dcmam,  a  small  portion   r 
Arab  being  directly  un'Vr 
dad,  and    the   rest   b* 
chiefs,    who   ocknowhil- 
Turk ish    government.      Tho     t i 
nearest  the  Shat-el-Arab  is  hrld 
mving  alleginncc  to  Persia,  and  ■ 
ward  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  ■ 
extremity  of  the  island  nf  Kisln 
directly  by  officers  of  the  <*ba>j  m 
western  shore  extends  nearly  1. 1   * 
(rom    the    estnary  of    the    Euj' 
entrance  at  Itaa-el-IIadd,  in  w'l 
the  bold  headlands  of  Hns  Mair 
k»t.  and  Has  Mussendoni.  or  tii 
Mill,  which  forms  one  side  at'  tht  c^a 
and  is  only  28  miles  from  thi*  oppontf  t^ 
Kirman.     Here  ihi^  rooky  cna.<«t  chaa^ 
direction,  running  south-wr-jtMr^H  tr  ^wi 
bee,   then   westward   to    Kn 
now  trends  northward  to  1. 
forms  one  horn  of  the  deep    bay  ni  Half 
along  this  it  makes  a  western  cun 
trends  N.  W.  to  the  Shat-el-.Vr, 
forming  the  three  remarkable  ba^  -. 
bee.  Katil^,  and  Kouweit  or  Qr»ne 
contains  a  swarm  of  hiu'dy  bcifttiueo  oed 
alternately  in   pcarl-tisliing  &ntl  pift^^ 
second  is  remarkable  for  its  pearl-flsbo/;! 
the  last  as  a  commercial   pt.irt  at  the  tttfl 
of  the  Kuphrates,  with  a  trade  up  ihMi 
and   also  eastward  to  Cutcli  asd  tlie  l^ 
coast,  the  vessels  making  an  annsil 
each  way.     From  dilferent  p)ac«a  ia 
sian  Gulf,  upwards  of  1,000  bagiJai, 
size  from  40  to  300  trtn»,  depen  i 
close  of  the  fevourable  monwon,  in 
able  to  return  thither  after  tltc  ckaaivfl 
bring  ivory,  aloes,  canes  for  »pear-b»n&A 
gon*s  blood,  gums,  gold  dust  and  txmbtf. 
are  obtainod  after  selling,  or  marc  irimI 
bartering  their  cargoes:  these  last  o«^ 
coffee,  spices,  hones,  dates,  and  oeeti/4 
pearls.      The   last   form,   howrrer,  a  Sm 
branch  of  trade,  and  though  lean  valoiUt* 
than   fonuGrly,   in    1836,     it   prodxaceJlJ 
than    tbirty   lacs    of   r!i[>o*»€,   ^r   uiiMtfil 
300,000/.,  which  ;  ; 
the  yearly  value.     1 
laca  annually,  or  about  400,00utf. 
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that  Solomon  liad  iu  view,  when 
ttcaaton  of  Pahujrra,   Volncy  cnter- 
lio  b«li«f  tbat  he  wished  to  use   it  as 
iuni   uf  the    Ka<;t     India  trade,    by 
Persian  giih*.    and  the  course  of 
Tiiia  wiw  aUmt  b.  c.  lOOO. 
the  ancient  trafiic  with  India  8eeni:j  ti> 
*o  by  wayoftlie  Persian  Gull'  and  the 
The  Tyrians  cstubliEihcd  dcpota  on  the 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  course  of 
ail^  tlifough  the  luiid  ofthi?  Ctirthdi,  the 
'     '        une  Ui  be  included   under   the 
ol'Cush,  (Gen.x,  6),  and  hence 
Luildcan  and  Arabic  version  iVc- 
rcnder  lliat  ttrni  by  India,  L*.  xi,  2,  xviii, 
t  xiii,  2ii.  liy  the  natives,  however,  Hin- 
ts li   term  applit'd  to  the  whole  of  that 
region  of  northern  India,  from  the  Pun- 
one  :!ide  to    HeugaJ   on  the  other,  and 
Himalaya  to  t}ie  s^nithcm   declivities 
Ltpuni  range  running  acnus   India  in 
ic  (Mimllcl  of  h.  22  N.     Tiie    Hebrew 
'1     •'  uer  part  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the 
Arter   tlic   time   of   .Suloniun, 
,    ..i._   knowledge  of  the  sttuthem  sejia 
have  become  defective  iu  the  south 
kp«.       In     a    couuuunicatiou     to    the 
loHfuraphical    Society,  C'uptain   ]5uru.»n 
for  boheving  that  the  Grcelw 
irythrean  Sea  fr^m  the  Arubic 
Uiiiiytkr,  which  seems  to  have  been  wme 
[Indin.     The  Krytiirean  Sea  was  a  name 
I*i,  .V'.  rap,  xxii  and  xxiv.)  applied  tu  tlic 
Oce-an  as  well  ha  to  tiie  two  gulfs,  the 
and   Persian  Gulf,  which  it  lornis  on 
ide  of  Arabia.       Herodotua   does  not 
larly   ditstinguish  the   Persian  Gulf,  but 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  part  of  the  Indian 
under  ihc  general  name  of  Kcd  or  Hry- 
\BvA*     And  Pliny  styles  the  Persian  Gulf 
of  the  1^  Sea."     Greek  and  I^mau 

■  er,    generally    used    the    term 
.  *   but  it  appears  alao   among 

Uic  Ijubylonian  Sea,  and  the  Erytlirean 
kii  Oil*  has  caused  a  confusion  with  the 
[5tfl."  The  Persian  Gulf,  by  many  hj 
tt«  the  "Green  Sea"  also  in  Kiistern 
iptfl  us  the  Sea  of  Fars  or  Pars,  Ihje  Sea 
the  Sea  of  KJrman,  Sea  of  Kalis,  Sea 
ib  ;  deriving  these  and  other  names 
ic  adjoining  provinces  and  from  remark- 
on  its  Arabian  and  Persian  shores, 
but  two  winds  w^hich  prevail  in  the 
Gulf,   the  norih-west  and  suuih-caat, 

■  •'  •  hitter  set«  in,  the  whole  force  of 
.lit  to  bear  directly  against  the 

'II    me  t^qphrates,  and   hence  an  cnor- 
pQBtt  is  etleoted  of  the  aluvium  brought 
ihui4  barring  up  its  mouth. 
i  lUy  on  tlic  increase,  pro- 
ifioordiog,  to  Sir  Henry  liuwlinson,  at 
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the  rate  of  a  mile  in  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  to 
forty  years.  A  great  city,  of  which  tlie  ruins 
arc  to  be  seen  above  Mahammerah,  was  an 
Island  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  named  Billat, 
and  can  be  shown  to  have  been  atill  an  island 
in  t]ic  time  uf  Alexauder.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  a  succession  of  cities  can  be  traced  upon 
the  desiccated  delta  below  it,  along  the  river, 
down  to  the  sea. — Ait.  Treat,  Etuf,  ««(/  Sumh, 
Emj,,  Vol,  iv,  y>.  lUli ;  Travels  in  OrnitHy  Vol.i^ 
/>.  "Jiio ;  Eaphi'atfs  anil  Titfruf,  Coi.  tfuftnfif, 
l^ol.  i,  /*.  50S  ;  lUnnelVs  Mnnulr^  p.  xxxiv. 
See  India.  Kasligoi,  Kishm  Inland,  Mamascni, 
Muskai,  Khu^isian  or  .-Vrabistan,  Pearls,  Red 
Sea,  Seir  Aboneid. 

PEUSIAN  MLAC.  Ewo,  Melin  aze«larach. 
Linn.,  DC,  Mclia  bukayun,  lioylf. 

PKKSLVN-TOBACCU,  the  leaves  of  Nicoti- 
ana  jMjrsica  which  are  very  fragrant  and  agree- 
able for  smoking  iu  pipes,  but  tlie  tobacco  ia 
not  suited  to  cij^iirrt  trom  the  diiTiculty  of  mak- 
ing it  Imrn. — ^immotuVs  Diet. 

PKltSlCA  SALIGNA,  Roifle, 
Btiimi,  Htst>.  |  Biwhiir  i)eacb,  AxoLO*IItxn. 

PKRSIS  PROPER,  sec  Fars. 

PKKSOONIA.  The  Dele,  the  Kmbothrium, 
the  Hakea,  B;uikdia,  and  Persorjuia,  jltc  inter- 
esting plants  introduced  from  the  Cajie  and 
New  South  Wales,  the  species  being  ehictly 
coutiuad  to  the  Bouthern  hemisphere.  They 
are  handsome  green  8hru!)s,  and  prized  by 
garduners  for  the  neatness  of  their  appearance 
and  beauty. — Ridilell. 

PEUSULPHURET  OF  ARSENIC.  See 
Arsenic  :  Hiirtal. 

PEiiTABGLrRH  DEOLAH,  a  smaU  princi- 
pality gixiwu  out  of  Mewar,  tJie  rajah  being 
descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  Ondey- 
pore  liouse.  From  the  time  nf  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mahratta  power  in  Malwa  the  rajali 
of  IVrtabgurh  paid  tribute  tt'  Holkiir.  I'ndcr 
the  4tli  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mundisoru,  the 
British  govenmient  actjuired  a  right  to  the 
tribute  levied  by  Holkar  in  Pertabgarh.  Rajjih 
Dulput  Sing  succeeded  to  the  state  in  1^44, 
Dulput  Sing  was  grandson  of  the  chief  of  Pcr- 
tabgurh,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  state  of 
Doongurporc  on  the  deposition  of  Juswuni  Sing 
by  whom  he  had  been  ado]>ted.  On  his  succes- 
sion to  Pertttbgurh  he  relinquished  Doongur- 
pore  to  Ot>dey  Sing,  son  of  the  Thakoor  of  Sab- 
loe.  He  was  guaranteed  the  right  of  adoption. 
The  area  of  the  ntate  is  l,4(»(i  wjuare  milea, 
the  population  150,01)0;  tlie  revenue,  after 
deducting  the  tribute  piiid  to  the  British 
government  and  ab*iut  two  takhs  of  rupees  on- 
joyed  by  feudatories  of  the  state,  is  in  British 
money  about  rupees  2,f>2,400.  No  local  corps 
or  contingents  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  this  stale.    The  chief  receives  a  salute  of 
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\*.~ToiV&  Ilaltistlian,  Val.W,  p.l^  ;     IG'  to  111)° 
Trcaiifjii  Eiujuijenunts  and  ^unniMls,    i^ol,  iv, 

VmnCX  MANJO,  Malat.    See   Mundri 

pull  mil. 

I'lvHTSCliATKI  GOfvIZU.  UxJs.     GIovm. 
PliliU  BALSAM.     Sl'g  BuUhuj  of  P«ni. 
PEKWAN  a  river  near  80]  utgunge  in   Pur- 
nea. 

PERUDA  KAKADU,  T\v..    Agriculture. 
PERUGU  TOTA  KUllA.  or  Toiakxmi.  Tel. 
Amarautbiw  oleraceus,   L, — IL  iii,  005 — H'. 
/c.  715— l;i7l-:i. 

PEUUI  MAHAM,  Maleal.  Ailanibus  mala- 
baricus. 

PEIU.'Mx\L,  literally  the  great  personage, 
the  modt  cuiumon  uuiiie  of  Vishnu  in  the  Tamil 
country. 

PEliUMAL  TUtUNAL,  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honor  of  A'ii^lmu  and  hLs  consort. 

PEUU  MARUM,  Tam.  Ailautbus  malaba- 
hca.  Mal.  Aibiuhud  excels. 

PEUU  MARA.  Can,  Ailantbus  malaba- 
ricus. 

PERUMARUNDU,  also  Talashrubi,  Taw., 
also  Kadalewc>(am,  Mal.,  ArisUilochia  indica. 

PEKl'MPYTLrNGAI,    M.\le.vl  ?    DoUehos 
tramjucbaricns. 
PERU  NAGAL,  Tam.    Eugenia  jambohina, 

PERUNPA,  Tam.  Vitis  quadrangularia. 
JValL,  W.  ^-  J,,  Ar.  /f..  lifi^etU, 

PERUNDKI  CODI  and  Elley.  Tam.  Cissus 
quodrang^tUariSf  it^  fruit  and  leaves. 

PKRUNGYUM,  Tam.     Asafastida. 

PERUN  POONAK,  CalophyUuni  inophyU 
lum. 

PERUN  SlRAGmi,  Tam.  Fennel  seed. 
Fu;niculum  [»amnjri,  Nigella  saliva.  DC. 

PERUPUM  PULLUM,  Tam.  Calamus  ^-imi- 
naljs. 

PERU  TREE.     M^Toapermum  peruifcnim. 

PERUA'IAN  BAliK.  or  Cinchona  bai-k, 
namcdf  in  America,  CaflcarilJa  bark.  A  cele- 
brated medicine  obtained  from  a  genus  of  trees 
(Cinclioua),  contincd  to  the  lofty  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes  in  fiouth  America,  and  well  known 
for  its  febrifuge  properties. — Faulkiur. 

PERU  VIANISCUER  B^VLSAM,  Gee.  Bal- 
sam of  Peru. 

PER-WAKSTI,  GoNZ)i.    Sciurus  maximus, 

PERUVI.VNS,  see  Rama. 

PE-SjVLA-KjUA,  '1'kl.  Dolicboa  tranque- 
baricus. 

PESALU,  Tfit.     Phaseolus  muugo,  Linn. 

PESANQ,  Malit.  Plantains,  Musa  para- 
difliftca. 

PE?>CADORE,  Pchoe  or  Ponghou  Islands 
consist  of  21  inhabited  islands,  extt-ndin;^  from 
lat.  2;*°  1:^  N.  to  2a=*  47*  N..  and  lon;j.  111*° 
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,    K.     No 
rwes  higher  tliun  300  feet  abm 
the  summiia  of  the  islands  bdi 
ainl  the  mainland  ar«  flat, — J/t^nL^ 

PESCADOS,  ^>. 
Vesvi,  It.  \  Pton% 

Fishes. 

PESHASH.  Tam.    Whirlwind. 
PESHATT.     Nuiubera  of  pA*U 
constantly  eiuplnyed  near  Pesliatt  cb 
of  Chilrai   and    Kanich.      Tlie   m« 
foimd  in  the  rivrrs    o(    '  m. 

river  of  Cabul,  into  \» 
sometimes  collected  uear  Kerj,'ah 
Bagh  of  Lughiniin,  and  again  jvir.! 
On  the  joint  river  of  tbt-  ' 
before  it  enters  the  Safl  bil  . 
preserving  ilie  name  ol"  Zar-sha,  tiisd 
gold-washing,  though  now  uufrn|t 
it  is  certain  that  all,  or  ticnrly  all 
(lowing  from  the  north  lia»*c  aurife 
OS  quantises  of  the  metal  are 
Yusaf/ai  districts.  It  may  l>c  wrtA 
that  the  i>eople  who  search  fur  tltc  gfl 
of  thciW  countries,  but  t>f  tlic  I'aoji 
are  natives  of  Jelani,  on  tlie  ri^'wcfl 
It  is  uot  improbable  tliat  the  ri^ 
when  inorofised  in  volnme,  nmr 
enriched  with  gold  am! 
particles  with  them.     ^ 

PESHAWAR,  a  town  of  .>o,uOOia 
in  lat.  34°  »'  30 '  N.    The  brothers 
weit  say  Int.  34'='  3'  2"  N.,  and 
3"  E.     Peshawar  lies  botweeu  the 
and  below  Attock,  and  the  Kbvbtf 
tlirougU  which  leads  ilie  Kliyl>eT 
bounded    on    the    north    by    8ni 
region  lying  between  it  and 
east,  by  part  of  the  last  meni 
the   Indus  and  the  te 
holding  the  .Salt  or  li 
by  the  fiossessions  of  lUc  siimc 
on  the  west,  by  the  Kbyber  luoual 
Affghan  province  of  Jcllalabad. 
is  very  hot  in  summer,   the   ihi 
quently  reaching  110'  or   ll^j 
The  heat  is,  however, 
by  the  breeze  from  the  urigj 
tains  and  as  the  country,  ual 
well-watered  by  the  Indus, 
the  Bara  aud  some  other  si 
portance,  and  is  moreover,  well 
is  amazingly  productive.     In 
Sikh  states,  J  ummoo  excepted,  as  wi 
wur  and   the  Dcrajat  between  the 
the  mountaiuB.thc  British  fronher 
beyond  the  Indus,  adding   therrbyJ 
square  miles  to  British  torritorv.  wi 
tion  of  three  aud  a   f 
revenue  of  alxnit  a  m^ 
promise  of  contoixung  grrat  mi 
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ftxr-fauic<l     and    bcaTitifiil    Pcshawnr 

in  tbc  t'Xirenic  cohrt  oI'  llie  crapin.*, 

led  on  Uin*e  sides  !)>•   tlic  Khy^er,  M(v 

Siwat  aiMl  Khuttiik  hilU,  and  is  on  the 

r«ii3e  open  to  the  Indu^.     li  is  wntorod 

Cabul  rirei*  and  its  tributaries,  the  cliief' 

•h  ure  tJip  Swut  river  aud  tlie  B:ira.     It* 

19  ubout   2,4<J0  9<|iiare  udlca.     It  is 

hy  tl»e  jrreat  roiid^   tliruu^^i  wliich 

U'tft   of    Iiidiji    hnve   tilways    laiascd. 

Pmper  is  divided  intn  two  jKirtimis, 

oo  ihe  rip-bt  bnnk  of  rheCfilnd  river, 

In^  the  Kliiittiik  and  AfVeeilee  bilU, 

down  In  ji  |K)intat  Atritck,  ihc  othor 

r-shnpod   trnct,  of  which   the  two 

markcil  out  by  tlie  Cabul  river  and 

its  tributnricH   tbp  Hum,  aud  the  base 

Khjber  bill*.     This  is  the  most  higlily 

Sjjot   in   the    whole   vaUoy  ;   in   the 

it,  Ktiindji  the  city.    The  inhabitants  of 

iir  Propter   belon;:    to  mixed   races  of 

timl  iaijM)rtuucc.    They  art;  industrinuji 

ce<\\\f  and  l<mg  accusiomeiJ  to  bear  up 

tlio   ■>ppre38ion  of  Imndi   uukitei*s  and 

'     iH.     Abfiiit  FValinwiir,  lie  the 

'  'iwudzye  in    lla«rinig:ifur.  Ab>- 

;iaui  in  lla^tnu^ciir  and  the  Khalil. 

(figtrkt. — Euiufzye,  KljaJeel,  Mew 

|ilninH. 

frtf  tttitl  KohiU  diittrUtit. — Khntttxk. 

i«y  front  if  r  of  J'eftJutimir  districti.- — 

BiniiM^rwaM,    Swntee,   Raneezye,  Oa- 

lee,  ITpp^r  Moniund, 

miruf   froiUirr  of  Feshaxvnr  and  Koltat 

I. — Alrewlee.    Tlkus,  Pcshawur  and  the 

rliicb  surruiuid  it,  are  pei^plod  bv  various 

rates,  nj*  Kusofzje and  Mttniund in  the 

ilQfi   west,    KhuJuel   und   <'tberN  in   the 

and  Afret'dt'c,  Khuttuk   and  othej^  in 

Tiic  Kiwut'zyes  claim  jMjUticnl  iui- 

Ajs  soldiore,  tliey  are  not  inferior  to 

the   indc[Hfndent  irilwis.     They  are  the 

lial  of  all  tlie  British  subjects  on  the 

and  the  history  of  many  grneraiiona 

thcdr  militirc  exploitjt.    Purttcij^tors  in 

that  h;»  convuiaed   the  Peshawar 

nad  sJwaya  the  recusant  atibjectv*  of  the 

Uie^r  litemlly  turned   their  swords  into 

Imres  and  uecAine  right  good  tiogcs  of 

itvih.  Their  customs  have  been  respt-cted, 

knceA  of  the  chief  and   their  villa^'e 

have  been  eoniirnif-d.     Though  con- 

tarop'-'red  with  by  the  Swat  government 

»l.  th-^v  only  once  yielded  lo  temptation, 

\:ttion  in  lJ549.     The  Moniunds 

I'u  occnpyin;^^  the  hilly  country 

-west  border  of  the  Pesbawur  val- 

ajour  and  Koouur  to  the  north, 

of  Ningrthar  to  the  west,  the 

iTy  being  formed  by  the  Cabul 

Hmj  own  8]U*gianco  to  the  ameer  of 
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Cabul,  from  whom  their  cliiefs  receive  cash 
allowances,  and  the  revenue  of  certain  districts 
in  the  direction  of  Jellalalmd,  amounting 
about  Kujw?es  60,(100  per  annum.  The  trib( 
numbers  17,000  men,  and  Ls  divided  into  six' 
rdaiis,  Owin^'  to  the  direct  influence  exercise* 
by  the  ^meer  of  Cabul  over  the  MomiimL% 
was  chietly  through  this  trilic  that  he  endea- 
voui-ed  after  tlio  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  to 
hariLss  the  Urili«li  iKirder.  Tliree  of  the  clans 
border  on  the  British  districts,  the  Turrukzui,] 
Ilaleemzai  and  Pindiali  Momunds,  and  all  three' 
were  in  the  enjoymeut  of  certain  vilhi^e^  wilhin 
the  l*e?ibuwur  Jii«trict,  of  the  eollecfive  value 
of  Kupees  10,(>00  ]>er  annum,  and  thus  owned 
allegiance  to  the  Hritish  jrovernment  aud  the 
nnjcer.  In  lSi>(i  and  Jy51  their  raids  and 
ri>bbevies  were  frequent.  lyord  Clyde  pro-j 
eeeded  again'i>t  tht^m  in  Oetol)er  lti51,  but 
scarcely  hnd  his  Ibrce  been  wiilidrawn.  when, 
in  April  IS.52  the  tribe  determined  to  raako 
anotiicr  combined  clFort.  They  were  attacked 
and  completely  routed  by  Sir  Colin  Carapl>ell, 
and  Ironi  that  day  the  tribe  never  appeared 
against  us  in  a  body,  and  kit  the  three  clans 
on  our  It'irder  to  make  their  own  arrangements* 
The  lialeemzai  at  once  tendered  their  subrais- 
sinn.  The  Turrukzai  Momunds  after  a  few 
yectrs,  and  bL'ing  defeate<l  by  General  Corton 
were  wholly  !>iibduc<l,  and  in  It^GO,  the  Pindiali 
clau  submitted  luiconditionalty. 

RanfZiii, — The  troc»p  were  still  in  the  field 
after  tlie  defeat  of  the  Moniunds,  when  intelli- 
geuce  was  receivetl  by  a  bold  act  of  atrocity  in 
anoilicr  part  of  the  district.  The  large  village  ot* 
Tunzi,  on  the  Swat  river,  was  the  residence  of 
a  powerful  chief  named  Ajoon  Khan,  a  young 
man  of  a  restless,  proud,  and  bigotted  cbarao- 
ler.  A  largo  jairi  of  the  village  was  held  by 
him  rent-fre«f,  but  be  desired  the  whole  of  it,  aud 
exemption  from  jwi-stjuul  attendance  at  British 
courts,  und  from  the  interference  of  liritish 
revenue  and  (loliueofHcials  in  bis  village.  For 
the  signal  chifitiaement  of  these  tribe*  a  force 
of  5,OU0  men  was  collected  ne:irTuiigi,  on  the 
Swat  river,  and  Sir  C<iUu  Campbell  pox-eeded 
in  May  against  tlie  Otnumkhail,  who  number 
y,000  luatchluckft.  They  offered  considerable 
resislance,  but  they  were  tinally  driven  from 
tbfir  strongboUls  with  njucJi  Kiss,  and  their 
chief  villagiyj  of  Pranghar  and  Nawadum  were 
completely  destroyed.  The  force  passed  on 
into  Jtunezai  and  captured  tlie  leading  mcTi  o: 
the  tribe.  No  agreement  was  entered  into  at 
that  time  with  the  Otrnankhajl,  but  their  defeat 
at  Pranghar  convinced  tl^em  of  their  inability 
to  cope  with  the  British.  The  Hunezai  chiefs 
shortly  atlerwards  submitted,  and  wished  to 
become  British  subjects.  This  was  not  acceded 
to,  but  llicy  were  allowed  by  Colonel  Macke«o 
then  Commissioner  of  Pcsliaivur,  to  re-aet 
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to  "whk'h  tliey  Ikivc  since  stearllliatly 
udliered.  At  x\\e  «iiuc  tiine  a  fort  wa.s  con- 
structed at  Abozai,  on  the  Swat  river,  to  cluvk 
tlicsc  tribes.  The  result  ot'  tko  tixpedituju  w:is 
U>  restore  order  and  sccimty  to  tlie  Hiwlunug- 
gur  district,  und  to  put  a  atwp  to  tlie  Higlit  ol" 
chicf^  iind  niullik'^. 

J/uitsui*  hhall  am!  A.t)t*i  K7uiil. — The  Knhat 
pu&)  and  tliu  Jowtikih  pana,  arc  two  principal 
passes  leadinjj  I'rnni  Pe^hawur  (o  Knhat.  The 
latter  IS  occupied  hy  the  Jowakih  uhiu  of  Afretii 
hut  in  the  hilt»  leadih;^  to  it  arc  tlie  Ila-isiin 
Khail  villager  of  Janakhir  and  Kooee.  Hetwecn 
these  two  posse.^  the  hi]  Is  are  occupied  hy  the 
Ashu  Kliail.  All  the  above  arc  suh-diviaions 
of  the  Adam  Khail  trihc.  TheJowakili  viJIaye 
of  Hcrcc  Imd,  thrnu^^hout  the  Sikh  rule,  heea 
notorious  :i«  the  residence  of  lix*e-b« niters,  who 
phuidcred  in  the  Attuk  road.  Durinj;  the  in- 
ve^i^^ition  whiih  ensued,  it  appeared  that  the 
Hussun  Khail  Hud  Ashu  Khail  were  jH.)werle8s 
against  the  flowakih  chin,  hut  in  the  presence 
of  the  Critish  (oree  they  were  enahleil  to  sepa- 
rate iheniselvc-s,  and  entered  into  nn  ii^Tee- 
UiCiitou  tlieir  own  parts  on  the  loth  Novmnher 
ltf5^i.  The  Hua<ntn  Khail  uuniler  lh)()  inaleli- 
Utcki^  ami  the  Aahu  Khail  80t}.  They  have 
faithfully  adhered  to  iheir  engagctneiiU  jjince. 

JowakVi  of  liorff. — The  force  then  *pro- 
C4>etled  to  attack  the  Jnwakih  in  their  strong- 
hold of  RiTce.  The  operation.^  were  dilficult, 
and.  owing  to  tlie  nature  of  the  ground,  uiir 
lotui  wait  severe;  hut  the  village  und  all  it^ 
towers  were  destroyed,  and  the  Jowakihs  were 
driven  from  all  the  jK^itions  which  they  had 
occupied.  The  destruction  of  lk»ree  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  iu  two  months  the  chief 
suhmitled,  and  entered  itito  an  agreement  on 
the  14th  January  1S54,  engaging  to  ah-ttain 
from  raids  themselves,  and  to  eject  within  two 
monthif  all  the  fugitive  freebooters  with  them. 
These  engagements  have  been  strictly  fulHIled 
hy  them.  The  Jowakih  number  1,0U0  maich- 
locks.  Sub*e<|uently  to  the*c  procee«liugs  Fort 
Mackcson  wa^  con^jtructed  in  the  ])lain  hutweeu 
the  two  pa*ise8,  and  the  poUce  post  of  Shunw- 
nuttoo  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Jowa- 
kih puj}£,  with  patrolling  roads  and  connecting 
towers. 

Kufiat  Pass  Afrtedte, — This  paw  is  ^iccupied 
by  the  (iulla  -lection  of  the  Adam  Kluiil  tribe 
of  Atieedee,  except  the  village  of  Akhar,  at 
the  Peshawur  entrance,  which  belongs  to  the 
Ilufwun  Khail  section  of  the  same  tribe.  They 
number  i, 200  matchlocks.  The  deiile  extend« 
fn>m  near  Kymul  Chabootni,  in  the  Peshawur 
plain,  for  a  distance  of  about  12  miles.  The 
road  then  winds  over  a  mountain^  the  crest  of 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  GuUa 
Afreedecs  and  the  Bungui^h  who  cKcupy  the 
Kohat  valley.     From  tliis  crest  to  Kohat  b  a 
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distance   ol   about  7   iaiJc»,  the 
which  is   a  descent  through 
unoccupied  by  any  tribe, 
tion.    tlie    Afreedee  of  tltta 
troublesome,  and  were   incited  ta 
hy  eniia^aries  of  the  Cabul  govi 
close  of  ]>s>3,  the  eoniiuuoil 
Afrecdees  neecAiitiitttl  a  ehangiftr'] 
on   the   lat  December   iMoIJ,  ihry 
an  agreement,  to  maintain  the  f<tatl 
tA.'rni.s,  fmm  Kymul  rhabuolra  im 
!iidc  to  ihe  foot  of  the  inoiiniatn. 
relint|nij*hed  Uuj>ce*  3'M>  nf  tJie 
the  Mullikft   in   favour   of  tlio  Bii 
clan  (K^cnpyiug  tlic  hills  clc^c  Co 
of  the  pa^. 

BtzoUe   mill  Femz   A7wu/. — ^1 
having   fuiletl    to    make 
Hg;unj?i  the  ^Vfreedee,  cnlle 
neighbouring   trilK;;*,   ro    ikhot 
fK'rtioiw  iif  the  aliowjuu-e,   ret 
selves  Rupees  3,000.     Of  tlit 
ro7.  Khali  and  Ile:eotce  cUns 
were  the  chief.     One    lower  on 
aasigued   to  t-hom,  luid   (Jiey 
Kupcea  ^,000.     They  nutober  1, 

Jinfftl'Ui  Afrtftlte, — The  Jowaki 
who  number  1,100  m<*n.  al*>  r<^eri 
2,000  for  the  maintenanre  of  nnoti 
the  cri^t.     The  agreement  witli 
8rd   December   iHoJl     A  Jtin 
was  made  willi  the  Sipoli  trihp 
number  liOO  men.    A  third  towtT 
to    them,  and   an   allowance    of   1i 
Bahiidnr  Slit:re   Khan,  tlie  Huugi 
placed  in  charge  of  tlie  whole 
rangeracnta  on  Rujieee  14.400 
will  thus  be  6een  that  tliu  enl 
pass  is  i«  follows : — 

Gulla  Afrecdees K«. 

Buast  Khail ,, 

Bezotcc  &  Feroze  KbaU  • .    „ 
Jowahkib  Afreodeo*,. ...     „ 

Sipah „ 

Bungushos .  ^ 

Bahadur SlieieKhiui    ...     ^ 
Rtt/jiiJi  KJiuil  trilnj  occnptf**  tW 
of  Hungoo,  in  the  Kohar  li;  i 

about  tioO  men.    Thoy  are  -.< 
ful  Orukzai  tribe. 

Aka  Khail  is  a  loz^ge  Afr«*^h^i» 
beriog  1,500  men,  whoM  ?- 
in  the  Teerah  mountaiiiii,  h, 
the  winter  to  the  hills  bordeni 
wur  district,  between  the  Ki 
Bani  river,  where  they  dwell  in 
their  cjittJe  in  the  plain- 

Aoo/i'tY  Khail   is  one  of  the 
of  the  Khyber  numb.  ■ 
occupy  the  paw  of  tliu; 
jid,  and  received  a  cu^i   mlivy 
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iliul  I>ii^-t  M.iHomcd,  to  wliom  tlipy 

Wiii. — ^Tho  Kohat  district  ia  ftKvcly 
by  in«JeiH;mi('nt  trilK^s,  more  or  less 
villi  lliu^  iithfiliiTtng  HvitUh  i\\n- 
irhU  agr«ctiieiii8  have  betm    lunde 

Mtiifta  Klmil,  a  clan  of  theOrukzai 

ZynifH»*iit.  who  oct'iipy  llie  north- 
I  uf  Mi^eruiu:iJ.  and  nuiiiT'cr  abuut 

Sheklinn,  anotlior  clan  of  tbe  Onik- 
'inir  2JyiH)  men. 

AlHht^nrni.  who  mmih^-r  3,(»00  men. 
Vkn  Khnil,  who  nmnl-cr  oitO  men. 

Ali  Khnil,  an  Orukrnir  oliin  of 
nwth  c#l*  Htmj.n>o. 

Mi^htcc,  iiurih  uf  Ibrahimziii,  who 
UO  men. 

*  Mummoozai,  nortli  of  llungoo, 
.%iMMi  men. 

)U  iritii  them  hftvc  been  made  at 
De«,  but  are  nli  of  the  same  trnor, 
the  OtTnan  Khail,  is  dated  2m\ 
3. 

Hnjnrf/. — North  of  the  Bara  river, 
bawiir  K»rder,  U  a  tract  of  liilly 
twn  OH  *'  Rai(w>rcc."  Ii  w  occupied 
tr  by  parties  of  the  Sipah,  Kummo- 
deeD    KLail,    aad  Kumber   Khali 

oon  tribe  is  partly  settled  in  the 
ricl,  whtre  they  are  British  subjecta, 
on  remained  indej>endent  on  the 
opea  of  the  Maliabun  mountain,  on 
jikofthc  Indns.  Since  annexation 
been  pearoiible  and  on  friendly 
rtn,  but  in  their  ncighbonrhood  is  the 
rtanu,  the  mendwr*  of  which 
!  iiitlv  engape<l  in   rtlidf*.   rob- 

HDluriicrH  in  JSritish  territory.  In 
m  Jinder  Sir  Sydney  Cotton  pro- 
ingt  Sittana  and  destroyed  it.  On 
m  tbe  Jydoon  remained  cjuiet,  and 
fti  were  British  allies.  After  wjme 
YY  agreed  to  pay  a  fine  of  liuj>cea 
itsee  tbeir  country  against  the  Sit- 

kor  other  robbers,  and  to  cease 
certain  oppressive  dues  from 
eeeding  up  and  down  the  Indns, 
Dim  is  18  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
r  Pass. — Ail^hvfon'x  Trratiftg^  ^r., 
'^*4  ;  Mulrolm't  JJutonj  of  Pernn^ 
.  />.  i>0.  ti,  /».  141  :  A'>TiH«V«  Oeo- 
Mrmoxr,  pp.  ll»-20  ;  Prinffp  hy 
,  301  ;  I'unfr's  Travfh.  Vol.  i,  p. 
fif  Titelia  Jtj^forth.  Ser  Alighanis- 
ik,  Kohat,  Khyber.  Koh-i-safed. 
G,  »ee  Kelat. 
ABZ,  Pers.,  a  kind  of  dagger. 
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PKSTIKAR.  Paishknr,  in  In.ba,  a  tributary 
oilicor  or  collector  ;  a  chief  agent,  aasiMant,  or 
manager. — Simnumira  Vict. 

PKSHKKU,  see  Mommai. 

PKSII-KU.SH,    Pkrs.  Tribute.     In  Persii 
presents  Irom  inferior  officers  lt>riuj>eriorr*,wme-^ 
ihin^  like  the  relief^  which  in   Europe  during 
the   middle   ages  v.iMala  had   to   pay  to  tlieir 
su7erain  lords.     A  I'eab-khidmut  is  a  aervant 
coimtantly   in   attendance  about  llio  person 
his   m:»Hter,    particularly  while  he  dresses*  ami 
takes  his  meulfl :  ncjiriy  anAwer:*  to   ihe    Khid- 
mutpur  of  India. — Frasfrs  Journetj  into  A7to- 
ra^mri.  p.  IIl4.  ^ 

PKSHO,  IlixD.     Nima  qnassioides.  1 

PKSJKJLA,   a    lake   in    Rajputanah.     The 
abode  of    Sijokhdeo    near    the    Pe.'^hola    and 
OiHjis:»gfir     lakes   is   in   a  deep    recess,   well-^ 
wooded,   witli   a  cascade    biii*sting    from   th«" 
rock    near    iw    summit,    under    a    ledge    of 
which  the  s^TnboUc  representative  is  enshrined. 
Around  it  are  sereral  goplias  or  caves  of  the 
anchorite  devotees  :  bnt  the  most  coiispicuoi 
object  is  a  projecting   ledge,  named  Dyte-ki 
bar,  or  '  giant's-bon©,'  on  which  those  who  ai 
in  search  of  '  ease' jump  fi*om  aboTC.     This 
culled  the  Vira-j^amp,  or  *  warrior 's-leap/  and 
is  miide  in   fulftJment  of  vows  either  ft>r  tem- 
poral or  future  good.      Although  most  of  the 
leapers   perish,  3<.>me  inst.inces  of  escape  are^, 
recorded. — l^o'Ts  I^ajtisifian,  Vol.  ii,  p.  628.    ^M 

PESIIWA,  a  title  given  to  the  hereditary,^* 
ministers  of  the  rajahs  of  Satamh.     After  the 
reign  of  SiTaji  II,  in  1740,  they  assumed  th 
power  of  the  sovereigns  in  tiio  military  govern- 
ment established  by  Sivaji  the   first  in   IflHD 
Their  open  power  lasted  from  1740,  when  IJa 
laji  Bajee  Rao,  succeeded  his  father  and  die 
after  the  battle  of  Paniput,  until  1818,  whe 
ilie  next  Bajee  Rao  yielded  to  the  Bnti*;h  on 
the  8rd  June  and  was   pensioned.     Nana  Fur- 
navis,  Karktin  of  Madhaji  Him  Helal,  died 
vcmher  1771.    Mmlhava  Rao,  peshwa,  died  i 
November  1772,  and  was  succeefled  by  N 
yan  Kao  liis  younger  brother.  But  nine  mont 
afttrwartis,  his  uncle  Ragonntli  Rao  or  Kago 
caused   Narayan  Rao  to  be  assassinated   and 
asstuncd  the  rule.     He  was,  however,  opposed 
by  his   council    but   be  defeated  their  arms- 
Ifagobas  cause  vraa  alternately  supported  and 
abandoned   by   the   British.      See   Mahratta, 
Sevaji,  India. 

PESHWAZ,  HuTD.,  of  Delhi  a  female  dr 
or  skirt. 

PKSOLES  also  Guicantcs,  xp.     Pease. 

PKSONI A  MORINDIFOLIA,  see  VegctabI 
of  Southern  India. 

PESSALOO,  Tbl. 

Unroe  moong:,  Hiwn.  I  Pc^soloo,  T 

Furlm  pa\*ftroo.  Tax.  | 

Phaacolua  radJatus. 
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PESSAN[»  3  dislrictof  BeliKiciiiatanneartbe 
sea,  a  maritime  sectiou  of  Bclu&cliUtan.  See 
Kelnt. 

PKTA,  Hwr.  Silk  thread  or  wool  for  weaving. 

PETALA  ULAK,  Malat.  TriuhosaiUbt-s 
an^iiina,  Linn, 

PETAN,  Singh.  BatihiniH  tomcnta^a.  Linn. 

PKTAWCUHA,  HiAU.  Clmulinoo^miodoraia. 

PKTARl,  alfto  Kiuigjini,  Bkn'u.,  linvi).  Abii- 
tilou  indictiiii,  fi.  Don. 

PETKOCINCLA  CYANKA.  The  hlue  rock- 
thrush,  the  P.  piidoo  of  Coinnel  Sykc»,  is  <li»- 
trihuted  over  south-eastern  Europe  nud  the 
temperate  and  torrid  pans  of  Asia.  By  some 
it  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  bird  allude*!  to  in  St'ri[>- 
ture,  *'  the  apnrrow  that  aitteth  alone  upon  the 
house-tnp."  Tlie  difference  in  plumage  be- 
lAveen  tlie  sexe«  and  young  birds  caused  much 
ronftifiion  with  the  earlier  Indian  naturalists. 
Speeimens  likewise  from  the  llinialayaa  have 
been  found  to  have  longer  hills  than  individnaU 
from  other  countries,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Blyth  named  the  latter  P.  longiroetris.  Thia 
long  billed  vtirioty  is  common  ainon-?  the  rocks 
of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya*  ;  it  would  seem  tliis 
ia  a  ponnanent  race  of  Petrocincla  cynnea, 

PETHA,  JIi:«D.  Benincasa  cerifera,  a 
gourd  used  for  makln^r  sweetmeats,  alsoasweet- 
inent,  made  of  the  Benincasa  cerifera  coated 
with  suffoi". 

PETITA-KALABUNTHA,  Txm.  Agave 
americana :  Pita. 

PETIIAL  or  Bethal  of  Chenab,  &c.,  Juni- 
periw  fiquamosa,  the  creepinj?  junip^er. 

PETHAMBARAM,  silk  dotli,  chiefly 
brought  from  Benarea  and  Nagpore  ;  but  also 
Tuade  at  Conibaconum,  The  Benares  cloths  are 
higldy  prized  for  tlio  superior  quality :  they 
measure  12  by  2^  cubite  a  piece,  twu  pieces 
make  one  puit  of  an  npi>er  and  under  pirment. 
Ylindooi;  vipsxt  these  cloths  during  their  devt>- 
tions  and  holiday  time.  They  are  »old  from 
Rupees  .'id  to  350  or  even  more.  The  fabrics 
of  C'ombacoinmi  are  good,  although  not  ocjual 
to  thoffc  of  Benares. 

PETIIEN.  Hkb.  An  adder.  Psalm  Ivii,  4  ; 
xci,  13  ;  Peut.  xxxii,  .S3  \  Job  xx,  14,  l(i,  the 
python  8nake.     Sec  Serpent. 

PETHRA,  Hrxn.  of  Kaghan.  .Tuniperus 
communis,  also  Juaiperua  HquatQosa,  the  creep- 
ing juniper. 

PETHLTRI  or  Pracha  amavasya,  takes  its 
latter  name  from  Prachi,  eastern  and  amavas' 
ya,  new  moon.  This  hindoo  festival  is  held  on 
the  new  moon  of  the  month  Shravan  in  honour 
of  the  04  yogini  or  female  atteiidantA  of  the 
goddeM  Durga.  ThU  is  chietly  held  by  women 
who  have  lost  infant  children,  but  many  hin- 
doo men  also  engage  in  the  holiday,  purchase 
sweetmeats  and  toys.  This  day  talis  about  the 
last  dfliys  of  August. 
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PETI,  a  belt  or  girdle. 

PETIXUR.  Bkxo.     Pnnicnm  fltiil 

PETIT-GHIS,  Fb.     Cft! 

PETOKAGAUH,  lau  ii>   . 
11,'    in   Kiunnon.   ab<*ui   ^  tuiiM 
Kali.     Its  fort  ii>  o^4U  feci  uhovc 
Wfhh. 

PETREA.  One  of  a  geniw  nf 
plnntd  Y(\i\x  dark  ahiiiLDg  gn^cn  U 
l)e^utiful  Ulac  or  ptirple  lluwt*n  ha«|i| 
racemes.  It  in  a  nativr  ol'S<»utii  .VnunQ 
only  re<pures  to  be  re^ularlv  w;itrrril.M4i| 
in  a  good  garden  soil,  to  cauite  tt  *.ocs1m| 
over  an  immease  pdocc,  \\a  lon;^  ultaAer 
like  shoots  should  be  tup^jcd  doirn,  to  M 
throw  out  branches,  at  the  rnd  gf  vli^ 
llowcrs  nppear  in  tmiat  cleg&nt  fnilooai^ 
the  close  \>\'  the  cold  seaaoo.  It  is  mtM 
pagated  hy  layers.  1 

PE'J'K!-:L,  un  ooe.in  bird,  see  Pr^odhri 

PETKIFIKU    WOOD.      Sir   W.  H 
gave  a  notice  of  that  of  Coylon,  io  U^ 

Trans.,  vol.  1.     That,  at  Tr— •-■■''•  t^I 

dichorry,  was  noticed  by  Caj  -n 

Res.,  vol.  xL,  1,  and  Captain  .^.  » i  'uj,  la 
As.  Tram*,,  1846,     Captniti  McMupIa^ 
account  of  that  in  Cntcli  in  liom.  Lit.  I 
vol.  ii,  1 10.     For  that  on  the  Godoverj,! 
Voisoy's  account,  in  Bt.  A&.   Tnui&  fl| 
Malcolmson  in  London  Geo.  Tnin*^1^ 
Captain  Vicory's  account  <  ' 
given  in  Lend.  Geo.  Trans., 
Bujst  gave  an  account  of  a  i-  i   -    i-  ^t  '.  i 
Bombay   Tinio.%  August  184'>. 
tain  Newbold"fl  account  of  sanj 

Trans.,  1844,  and  Professsor  Orlc. .  - 

of  it  in  Bom.  As.  Trans.,  lH4ti.  Far  t 
the  peains\du  of  Sinai,  4,500  ♦"•••'  "'*-" 
sea,  SCO  Dr.  Wilson's  I^ntU  of  th 
Petrified  wood  alto  occurs  on  \n-: 
Perira,  Gulf  of  Combay.  Dr.  NIcI 
count  of  Bora.  As.  Trans.,  vol,  1, 
and  Poudicherry  wood  is  full  of  wi 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
before  petrification.  Itaoabouadii 
tricts  of  Irawadi,  as  to  be  u^ed  f^ir 
of  buildings.  This  has  giveu  ruw  to 
which  travellers  have  cntertauiAl 
jtostA  they  wifjie^ied  outside  of  ihe  b(| 
Kyoiinga  and  Tlicinji,  consisted  of  • 
beams  in  proce?«  of  p6tn£action.— ^ 
Catal :   YuWn  Embasfy,  p.  12. 

PETROLEUM. 
Nef  t,  A  tt.    rotrolffoa, 

Vai-ntin,  BuB3(.     Mjzukk 

KiLTth  oil,  Kvo. 

Pelmlts.  Fm. 

Stoin-ol,  Gna. 

Matci  ku  t<«I,  HiicD, 

Kt«o8o  no  Abra,  Jaf. 

Brought  fromBussorah  from 
from  Burmah  also  found  in  Japdud 
Petroleum  is  offlcinal  but  little 
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^'-ni'   .It  Lahore,  it  U  a  product  of  the  bills 

•'•(   *i<Jo  of  the   Indus,   called   Tukle 

'      Ml  and  Tank,"  procurable  in  the 

'  I«inail  Khan.     It  is  of  a  red- 

ttnpcd  a^  spirit  at  I^ahore. 

tiue  iiidicutea,  is  an  oil-Uke 

:..j.i!i  '1  Irom  rocks,  which  hua  bt'i-n  empby- 

•iL'ine  from  the  curliest  times,  ihouj^h 

uow.     It  16  very  abundantly  diffused, 

L  Iter  fomut.  aa  of  asphaltc,  naphtha,  &c. 

I5.L' -idocs  and  Trinidad,  Petroleum  is  found 

u  '  -■    -n  same   springs  of  water  in  Britain  as 

'    :     rnoke    Dale,    &c.,    in    many   parts  of 

it   lioku    an    the   shores  of   the 

ry  abundantly  at  lianangoong, 

.  cnuk,on  the bankaof  tlxe  Irrawady. 

.  mw  dewribeii  the  wella  aa  about  iJOO 

: .  and  says  upward.**  of  400,000  hogs- 

lAken  away  in  boats.     It  may  readily 

'1  by  digginp-  into  the  sand  in   wnnu 

Drs.    ChrlstLson  and   Gregory,   who 

fed   in   it   [inrafKn,  and   bupion,  which   ICei- 

wih:..  h  met  with    among  tlie  products  of  the 

■  distillation  of  wood  ;  whence  they 

l^np;oon  petroleum  is  the  product  of 

;  dve  diatillatiou  of  %'e^etAble  matter, 

irom   subterraneous   caiucu  now    in 

Petroleum   has   the  consistence  of 

-h  brown  or  black  o^lour,  with  a 

.' ;  float*  on   water,  in   which  it 

UJe  ;   buriu  with  a  dense  black  funuke, 

a     cJirbonaceouii     residuum .     Acids, 

aod  rectilicd  Fpirit  have  httio  effect  on 

and  both  volatile   and.  hxed  oils  dis- 

t.     Exposed  to  the   air,   it  hardens  into 

if    exposed    to    heat,    a    yellowish 

lirjuid  diAtiU  over,  which  resembles  the 

.],( I'lfir^  in  making  coal-gus.    Both  are 

n,  and  therefore  used  for  prc- 

1^    ,..M.i^-)iim  and    dissolving  caoutchouc, 

been   recommended    externally  in  rheu- 

ftnd   in   cutanet>U8    affections ;    inter- 

a  vermifuge.     The  Rangoon  bi  pi-o- 

goofl,  if  not  belter,  than  othej*  kinds. 

wa«  collected  in  an   early   survey 

aba,    <'n    the    Arracan    coast,    and    is 

abundantly   in    the    Burman    empii^. 

a  of  Rai-nan-ghong.  is  the  centre  of 

district,   in    which    there   arc    some 

petroleum    wells,    (more    than     five 

Slaiton)  in  full  activity.  The  district  in 

they  are  situated  consists  of  a  sandy  loam, 

n  alternate  strata  of  saudsLone    and 

clay  :  under  these  is  a  layer  of  pale 

iH  «chist,  of  con.«iderable  thiek- 

jMnd  with  petroleum  :  and  resting 

The  petroleum  (lows  into  (he  well 

I  a  9unk  n  lew   f^t  into  the  schist,  and 

IIS  tn  hiil  the  w»»ll  i«  deepened.    It 

^   that  no   wut»-r  I'ver   penelrateis 

wp}U.    Thr  ariautU<iiianiity  of  pctro- 
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Iciim  produced  by  ilie  district,  exceeds  400,000 
hhds.  The  a%es  of  [K'lroleuiu,  where  it  abounds 
are  very  important.  It  serves  the  lower  classes, 
instead  of  oil,  for  lampn,  and  mixed  with  earth 
or  ashes,  answers  the  purp»wca  of  fuel.  A 
composition  of  petroleum  and  resin  is  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  covering  wood  work  and  for 
paying  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  boats,  a*  it 
protects  the  timber  from  the  attacks  of  worms 
and  insects.  When  rcclitied  by  distillaLiun,  it 
affords  naphtha. 

AnphnUnm  or  hhteh  Bitumen,  (Zift-roon»i, 
Pers.)  is  a  deep  black,  pitch-like,  solid:  hard, 
softens  at  150°,  and  melts  ab<ive  that;  hi;rhly 
inflammable,  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the 
naliirnl  distillation  of  petroleum.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance  in  Barbadoes  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  is  a  valuable  lacipier  (or  tbe  protec- 
tion of  iron  or  tinned  iron  vessels.  A  lump 
rubl>ed  over  the  asphalt-heated  metal  coats  it 
with  a  iiard  adhesive  brilliant  coat,  which 
resists  moiit  of  the  common  corrosive  agents. 
The  Petroleum  wells  in  Burmah  were  describtd 
by  Captain  Cox  in  As.  Res.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  127. 
Springs  of  it  oocurnear  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  noticed  by  Dr.  Winchester  in  Bora. 
Geo.  Trans.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  15.  Vast  abundance  of  it 
is  found  in  the  volcanic  islands  off  Assam,  of 
which  Captain  Kalsted  gave  an  account  in  Bl. 
As.  Trans.,  1S41.  Capt.  Ilauimy  states,  that  the 
wella  tiirmed  by  the  Ava  government,  yield 
close  upon  93,000  tons  a  year,  worth  .£9t),000 
annually.  The  oil  sells  at  about  a  shilling  per 
cwt.  Earth  oil  wells  of  Burmah  occur  ne;ir 
the  town  of  Yenan-gvoung  (Fetid  water  rivu- 
let), the  town  proclaiming  the  nature  of  its 
staple,  to  the  smell  and  sight.  Cue  can 
flmell  the  coal-tarry  odour  of  petroleum  every- 
where ;  and  piles  of  earthen  potM  to  hold  it, 
line  the  beach,  while  the  outside  skirts  of  the 
town  abound  in  potters'  kilns.  In  the  view 
from  the  heights  which  sunound  the  town, 
all,  as  fur  aa  the  eye  cun  rejich,  seems  of 
a  barren  character  :  the  soil  sandy  and  stony 
with  very  scanty  herbage,  sciucely  enough  to 
redeem  the  surface  from  the  title  of  absolute 
desert,  with  occasional  scraggy  bushes  or  grim 
euphorbias.  Trees  wiiJi  substantial  foliage  were 
only  seen  in  the  bottoms,  but  even  there  no 
water  was  visible,  or  anythint;  to  indicate  the 
season  of  the  monsoon.  Fossil  wood  ahounilod 
i  everywhere,  and  of  a  slae  to  be  used  as  tJio  potts 
of  templefl.  The  road  wnnds  amon^  r^ivines  and 
at  the  steep  sides  of  the  rotten  snudstone  hills, 
till,  about  three  miles  from  tbe  town,  you  enter 
on  the  plateau,  on  which  the  principal  wells  are 
situated.  It  is  an  irregular  table  with  a  rising 
eurface  forming  a  sort  of  peninsula  among  the 
ravines.  The  well*  are  fretpient  alon^  iiH  up- 
per Aurtore  .iu<'l  on  the  sidcfi  and  •ipurs  of  the 
ravines  whicti  bound  itou  tbe  north  and  soutb- 
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pn^t.  Thpy  are  Mvid  to  be  about  ii  hutull-td  in 
mirnbpf.  but  ot*  tlu-sc,  some  bfc  cxImuHtod  df 
not  wtnkcd.  Thp  depth  of  ihc  wells  appear 
lo  raw  in  tolorable  proportion  with  the  height 
nf  ilif>  well  mouth  about  the  river  level,  but  an 
ifi*»j>t-ciioii  nl*  tlie  lowest,  situated  near  the  bot- 
Mm  of  thf*  ravin(»fl,  allowed  it  to  he  ascertained 
tliat  all  fvere  Aunk  a  good  deal  below  the  level 
of  the  rnvine  bottrmis  which  bounded  the 
plateau.  Those  measured  on  the  top  of  the 
plateau,  were  180  teet,  190  feet,  and  270  feet, 
in  depth,  to  the  oil,  and  a  fourth  wa«  said  to 
lie  of  II  tlepth  eipial  to  3<)0  feet.  So  far  aa  could 
be  judged,  the  area  within  which  these  welLs 
jttand,  dixvs  not  exceed  half  a  square  mile. 
'I'hore  ia  another  group  of  Wflls  in  a  valley 
.thout  a  mile  to  the  Houth,  the  well.>4arc  in  Bonie 
pl;u'o4  jirutty  ekise  together;  less,  that  is  to  gay. 
than  a  Inuidrod  feet  stiuare.  They  are  all 
exactly  jdike  in  appearance  ;  rectangular  ori- 
tleea,  al>out  fcur  and  a  hiUf  teet  by  throe  and 
:i  half,  and  lined  with  hoHzontal  timbers  the 
whole  way  down.  The  oil  ap])ear8  to  bo  found 
in  a  stratum  of  impure  lignite,  witli  a  good 
deal  of  sulphur.  In  one  of  the  ^-alleys  is  to  be 
seen  a  stratum  of  this  cropping  out,  with  titc 
nil  onzing  heiwern  the  lamime.  A  rude  wind- 
la^,  mounted  on  the  Irnnlv  of  a  tree  laid 
ncHMS  two  Ibrked  stems,  is  all  the  machinery 
iislmI.  An  earthevn  pot  is  let  down  and  filled, 
und  then  a  man  and  woman  walk  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill  with  the  rope.  The  petroleum 
from  these  jjiLs  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
lamp  oil  all  over  Burmah.  It  is  aUo  lar;;eiy  u.*ed 
on  the  wood  work  and  planking  of  houses.  a.« 
H  preservative  from  insect*  und  for  several 
minor  purposes,  a^  a  liniment,  and  even  as 
mcdicinu  taken  internally.  It  m  oaid  tu  be  a 
iKivcroign  remedy  for  the  itch.  There  is  a 
considcraldu  export  of  thi«  article  from  Kan- 
goon  to  Knglaud  ;  and  in  1S55,  one  of  tlie 
I'lUercautile  houses  at  iCangoon  had  a  Kuropean 
^geni  rcsitling  on  the  s]iot.  It  is  understood 
tliat  the  demand  for  it  in  Knglnnd  isa^u  lubri- 
v:(ting  oil,  but  it  is  alw*  employed  by  Price's 
Comi)any  at  Lambeth,  in  the  nmnufacture  of 
patent  candles,  and  has  been  (bund  to  jdeld 
nevend  valuable  products.  It  haii  sold  in  the 
J-«iudijn  ui:>rket  ut  lV«mi  X40  to  .£45  a  ton. 
The  oil  is  i>(  a  grcenisli  c-tloiir,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  thin  tri'.icle-,  and  the  smell  is  not  un- 
plcasiini  in  iheopouair,  if  in  moderate  strength. 
Itlr.  (.'rawfurd  speaks  of  the  pits  being  spread 
over  a  opaee  of  sixteen  miles,  but  all  that  Major 
I'hayre's  mis6iou  could  hear  of,  were  in  the 
northern  and  iftouihem  grou{)8,  above  alluded 
tu.  The  uorthern  group  of  wells,  in  1855, 
contained  about  eighty  wells  then  yielding  oil. 
The  foutliern  group  contains  aitout  fitly,  which 
yield  un  iiifcriur  kind  of  oil  mix»^l  with  water. 
Ai  cither   place,  there  arc   many  exhausted 
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wrlh  ;  oaeli  grotj; 
mile  or  somewhnt 
priipertyjhc  ground  '■■ 
by  twenty-three  famiii- 
oung.  No  one  is  nllowoii  fo  die  s 
thirty  cubits  of  one  already  ln-itig^ 
cost  of  digging  a  well  of  1  .'►O  cnbil 
to  be  1.500  to  2,<X»0  tikaU, 
more  ;  and  the  tikal  averages  in  value 
more  than  one  rupee  and  a  qu 
awell  dug  within  a  few  yard^of  i 
a  good  supply,  often  pmveaa  fall 
of  excavation  becouics  danger>usa«' 
stratum  is  approached,  and  frequent 
gers  become  insensible  fri>m  the 
This  also  happens  oeca«ionaIly  in 
have  been  long  worked.  If  a  man 
up  to  the  surface  with  his  tougue 
■mid  one  of  the  informants,  it  is  a  he 
If  his  tongue  is  not  hanging  nut, 
brought  irmnd  by  hand  rubbing  and' 
his  body  all  over.  Captain  Maclcrtf^ 
the  people  engaged  in  sinking  aw^ll' 
reached  a  depth  of  125  cubit*,  sirs  thl 
successive  workman  remained  below  ml 
fourteen  (o  twenty -eight  se<*onds  «nda| 
much  exhanflte<l  on  coming  to  the 
yield  of  the  wells  varies  cr*alJr. 
no  more  Hiara  five  or  six  vl- 
71  to,  1.000.  and  even  it  i^ 
From  all  (hnt  could  be  leiirm 
yield  of  the  wells  in  the  iiorthi 
be  assumed  to  be  about  2*M) 
the  supply  from  a  well  drirrior 
it  is  workeil,  and  if  it  be  allowtnl  io' 
for  a  time,  it  is  said  that  the  yield 
be  dimini«he<l  on  therecomrocnccnn 
Tlie  oil  is  described  by  the 
like  a  fountain  from  (he  oppnii 
It  accumidates  in  the  well  durit 
and  night,  and  is  drawn  off  in 
The  proprietors  have  the  oil  eonvei 
river  side  in  carts  loadod  with 
containing  ten  visa  each, 
buy  at  the  river  side.  Tlie 
of  the  article  used  to  he  on^  ti! 
viss,  or  about  sixteen  shillings  j 
tolligent  proprietitr,  who  was  tl 
Inwn.  stated  that  out  of  27,< 
formed  the  whole  montldy  yield 
1*,000  went  in  pa^inent  tn  tht 
1,000  to  the  king,  and  Ij" 
district.  The  annular  yiti-l  •■  ,  . 
estimated  at  6.424,000  vim  from  th< 
and  730,000  from  the  twutlicm 
7J!»4,0<M>  viss  annually,  ef]ual  toal 
tons;  verv  variouN  estii 
formed  of  the  annu;. 
wells : — 

Cnptoin  Cox  c«lin)at«d  it  ut. 
CaptMJn  M«i*leod,  1,^ 

Mr  Crawfurd.  17; 
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haa  also  been  Ibund  and  l>orcd  tor 

aod  at  a  place  called  Mfikoom  a 

"beyond  Jtf^'i«jrc  ou  thu   Dclntii^.     It 

ul   whether  !itiS{rit;tit  quaiiiity  om  be 

make  it  a  suclcasIViI  cummorcial  hjiccu- 

ut  aoiue  expcJ-imeniers  are  cuulideiu 

leum  and  coal  would  give  a  good 

The   "'  TcJ  gikuiiuk'*  ul'  llic  Paiijab  U 

leum   tliiaria^  on  wuicr  iVom  the  spring. 

kllotor  hi]J».  rVlroleum  U  i'uuud  alJubbu, 

iinJet   ul'    KtiKsaii,   ive.<t  of  Chukralu,  and 

miles  eadl  of  Kaliiha^'li ;  :it  Uliadnr, 

■\c«t  (il'Kuljlaklii  in  llic  Suit  Kan^'e  : 

i.pur,  in  Llic  .Salt  I'auge  ;  ui  Jahha, 

ii-  ;   in  the  Al^iid  nivinc,  at  Kafir 

laduM,  and  in  smaJicr  quundtit-s  at 

Uotetim    m    nearly  allied   with   bitumen 
k^  nne  bund  and  napbtha  on  tliij  oibcr. 
9cn    wUich   it    ocoupii's    un  intermediate 
Pj   Uio  }inticip;d  distinction  bcin^  a  dilfer- 
af  ooniiisieMcy   und  colour.     Hituincn   in 
irveml    v^rieticd   known   us  niineral  pitch, 
Un*,  piNiuplinltuni,  &c.,  is  solid  or  nearly 
^    black  or  dark-eoluiircd  ;    nuphtim    in 
eclj  lii)Uid  and  light  iu  cuNmr;  pc>truleumf 
oil,   or   rock   nil,    Is   viscid  or  oily  and 
li»l.  IT  rcddiRh  brown  in  colour.    The  prin- 
'jf  petroleum  iu  the  regions  adjoin- 
'>4  tuLmeiy,  at  Jabba,  nenr  Kidaba^b 
djlic  lini^Atone.    At  Kafir  Kot,  Ur, 
^^  ^.^vs  it  exudes  iVuin  brown  bliuniinouA 
Hpe.     The  mineral  oil  is  tL^uatly  j'ound 
1^  on  tbc  surtacc  of  certain  springs,  it  is 
mt  JabbOi   near  Kutabnj^h,  nt  Kafir  Kot, 
i-ing  in  the  Kr»hat  district,  about 
loni  HuM^oo  Khota  and  aix  Ironi 
-  that  thn  |)rej?icnt  coist  o| 
.ni,  heiiire  despatch  tlown 
I  iiiy  bo   reckoned   alMiut   Ku)»ee4  .') 
It   ia  not  elated   lluit   be  bad   it 
iblc  refill,  whieb  w  li>^Hpu*nily 
;ire   made  o\'  |iitr;driue,  a  sub- 
be  obtnined  by  .Mr.  Wurreii  l>e  La   KueV 
est  Ihim  Hurmab  petroleuiu,  and  uIho  pro- 
d  by  divtdlution  ot'eoid  and  other  niineraht 
WpitfMl  rclutiunjihip  to  cunl.     l^urufttnc  oil, 
IBcd    by   the  distillation  ol'  ^letroleum,   of 
'■•     ■    ;i  lubriimting  oil  of  much  value  (or 
'  r  nil  kincU,  iti  it  does  not  injuri- 
ur  olbcr   njetuK     At  haku, 
the  (.'aspiun  S«a,  is  a  jH.'iri>- 
II   known   lor  ugcrst  pa^t,   an<) 
lar  iiitererit  in  connection  with 
iif  Itindijo  pil;.'rinia|L.'e  nt  flie 
iiaiiiuiining  a  (iMiall  fraternity 
iiu»s,  alffiid.ints  on  the  sarrcd 
um  spriiijr*.     'I'li>'  vivid  mi- 
ll np  into   b!ill<  with  sand.  t'*M'  the 
^,  I'ort'ntly  ol  nbtaining  h  fuel   in  a 
n'oWat  form.     At  tbc  saniv  place,  and  ai 
J31> 
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many  others,  petroleum  is  u.-fcd  also  a^  cover- 
ing for  the  dat  rooia  of  housejj,  fri  the  I'rans- 
Indu:i.  northern  Oerajat,  SiC'i  where  it  ia  found, 
it  18  the  coinmtm  ajiplication  for  sores  ou  tlio 
hacks  of  caiuela.  Mouiyai/'  is  u  black  sub- 
(*uince  principally  chiy,  which,  however,  buriw 
feebly  and  softena  slightly  to  the  Jlame  ot' 
a  lamp,  giving  out  a  peculiar  einpyreumatiu 
odour.  The  moniyai,  **  t»teocolIa"  of  uotive 
uiedlclne,  is  also,  when  genuine  a  substance 
of  tbia  class ;  but  it  is  of  very  high  price,  and 
its  use  is  S4»Iely  medicinal.  'J'he  specimriw 
ptu'chascil  olleii  cousi^t  of  solidiKed  mineral 
t^ir,  or  still  oftener  of  lignite.  Peti-oleum 
sprinjrs  occur  in  l>abuan.  The  j»etrolcum  of 
Yuynanyounp,  in  Hnrniah  is  nnliinitc<]  in  c^uan- 
tity  but  price  hi;j;b,  being  now  a  clo*e  inouo- 
(Kily  u(  the  kin^  nf  Biirnuih. 

The  [lelri  ileum  of  Assam,  Clieduba  and  Akyab 
is  ascil  by  native*  for  burning;  by  Iuin>pean4 
tor  mti<lical  piir|>u3cs  ;  by  both  for  varnish  and 
to  preserve  wotxl,  AIkj  put  on  the  bottom*  of 
boaU,  it  being  an  excellent  preservative  uf 
woud  from  insects  and  worms.  In  the  island 
of  n;uuree  there  arc  13  wells,  in  Chciluha  22 
wells.  Each  well  produces  abmit  2  utaunHs 
per  scas4ni,  the  aggregate  j'nHJuee  ol  all  tbc 
wells  being  70  niaunds  per  annum.  The  pro- 
duce ndght  be  increaHcd  some  H)  lo20  maunds 
fiy  digging  more  wclU.  No  pctj-nleimi  is  ex- 
[Mirted  from  the  province.  The  petroleum  is 
thick  and  dark -coloured. 

Kanirec  naptha.  is  iweil  as  a  varnish  for  oiling 
boats,  ]K>sts,  ike.  There  are  2  wells  ;  ihey  eacji 
pi*oduce  about  14  nminida  per  annum,  No 
great  iucreaw  is  ex[)ecte<l.  Tlie  naphthu  ia 
clear  and  bright,  and  none  is  I'xporred.  Price 
from  iJ  to  7  Huppes  jior  niannd  of  HO  lbs. — 
N^miftfrifer,  /j.  'i22  :  Iio)/lfi^»  A/at,  JM^.;  Smith'it 
Mttt.  MetL  ;  PotvilVs  }ianf/-hfhd\  y..  IJO ;  JJr^ 
Bi'iM's    Cittnlofftif  ;    Tomliitj»on*it   C'ticlopmdin  :  ' 

JV//S  KinlmsMtj,  Citl.  Cut,  Ki\  18C:i;  Atiuliis 
Mni,  Mfl.^  7''*^''  ^^6  Ai»pbttlie:  Bitumen: 
Naphtha :  Kock  oil. 

PETUOSELINI'M  SATIVUM,  lhff,n. 
Apiuni  jietro^elUnum,  Hinvh. 
Kilati  pitursilli,         BuiCii,  |  UtrpoakKiv^v^  QzU. 

L'vmmon  PuTblcy,       Eku.  |  Pitiir  atUL-rt,  lltxo. 

Parsley,  one  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 

the  natural  nrder  L'nd»ellifer;e. —  y/o(/i/..  ^i,  :JS2. 

I      IM'/l  HOMYZONTID.K,   a  family"  of  fishes 

of  thesul>-cluss  Cyclnstonmta,  as  und<r; 

Srii-t*i..vs«  V. — (yx'lfjstomaia. 

Fam.  I. — Petrouiyzontidrt.'. 

iMnnlaci.'i  nuirdnx,  Jtirh.,  Tftsmunin,  Valpuraiso, 

iiH9tt-i9k  Hii^trAlis,  fritti/.,  S.  Aui'tviihn. 

Cijilfnsis,  O'rfti/.,  i'liili.S^wun  liivtr,  Xvw  SCvuliual* 

Fam-  H.— Myiinitbe. 

RrlnUi^itomb' rirrhntam.    /'.»/■-!/.  s.   Alrii^Ji.  Jtipna. 
.\ci\  /.»*ubtn'l- 
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PKITENKOPER. 


PEWA5. 


PElTAt^  Anolo-Hindi.,  from  Tclb  a  mar- 
ket, a  bazaar,  «  lowii  oui^ide  a  fort.  A  town 
ur  aiiburb  altachud  to,  but  distinct  from  a  tort ; 
a  j*idwiivision  of  a  district.  A  town  aurrotind- 
ing  :t  fortrew*  ;  ilie  suburbs  ot  a  town. 

PETFENKOFKR,  a  medical  man,  of  Europe, 
who  proiiuilguted  the  opinion  that — 

1 .  CUoleni  is  due  to  a  t*peciUc  agent,  say  Z. 

2.  'I'hi!*  h  not  passed  off  by  the  human 
body  in  a  developed  and  active  condition  ca- 
pable uf  pivdueing  ibe  disease,  but  as  an  ingrt 
material  capable  of  developing,  ^y  X. 

li.  In  order  K>r  the  conversion  of  X  into  Z, 
a  siiitubte  nidtis  lor  development  la  re*]uircd, 
say  Y. 

4.  This  nldiw  Y  i*  to  be  found  in  that 
layer  of  the  soil  in  which  the  great  seasonal 
chongeH  of  waior-level  occur.  The  greater  these 
changed  ai-e.  and  ilie  more  charge*!  with  orga- 
nic matter  tlie  soil  15,  the  better  the  nidiut  'i». 

5.  Organic  matters  tend  to  be  washed 
down  to  ihia  layer  and  there  to  accumuUite, 
and  it  id  a  purticulur  sta'i^e  of  moiiiture  in  this 
layer  that  provides  the  necessary  soil  conditions 
for  the  developmeul  of  X.  The  aeceseary  con- 
ditions may  he  abnont  from  tins  layer  being 
tAK>  wot  or  too  dry, — if  the  former  be  the  cauae 
a  subuidenceof  Koil-water,  if  the  latter  a  rise  of 
i(8  level,  will  furnish  the  change  requisite  for 
the  development  of  X. 

6.  Granted  that  X  encounters  Y,  the  residt 
is  the  formation  of  Z. 

7.  Z  having  been  formed,  it  can  only  reach 
the  body  in  two  ways — by  means  of  air  or  by 
means  of  water. 

8.  The  former  way  is  the  common  one — 
the  poison  Z  rising  through  the  interstices  of 
the  soil  to  the  surface. 

9.  If  therefore  X  dues  not  moot  with  Y,  or 
if,  after  Z  is  formed,  it  be  shut  off  from  the 
human  subject  by  any  impermeable  layer 
bctwcsen  it  and  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  f^imilar 
result  follows,  I.  <.,  there  is  no  spread  of  llie 
dise^ujc  in  the  loi'ftlily  even  though  X  be  intro- 
duced iiilo  il. 

10.  It  is  not  then,  any  special  s«>il  that 
gives  immunity,  but  special  conditions  of 
various  soils.  For  examph*,  a  Iftyer  of  cUy  is, 
if  thoroughly  dry  extremely  permeable,  if 
moist  very  impermeable. 

11.  Air  rtnd  water  do  not  fuminh  llic  con- 
dition!^ necessary  for  the  development  of  Z  fn^m 
X — but  alter  it  lias  been  developed  they  form 
the  means  of  its  transmission. 

12.  Even  in  l^^'alities  furnishing  every  con- 
dition for  imnitmity  one  or  two  cusps  may 
ox'ur,  M  in  the  first  place  imlividuals  may 
bring  in  the  jKiison  in  iheir  own  i>ersuns,  imd 
it  is  qiliic  I'Ossiblc  that  in  cert:iin  cases  the 
whole  of  Z  may  not  be  converted  intt*  X  while 

and  A   |iortinn  may  escape  un- 
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changed    and   still   retaining 
developed  pro|)eriic«. 

13.  In  addition  to  tlie 
and  Z,  personal   predispositions 
tiuence  in  favouring  the  spread  of 

14.  A  small  quantity  of  Z  in 
rlie   btxly   results   in  the   pri»ductjoo 
quantity  of  X  which,  aa  sucVi   is  i 
capable  of  developing  Z. 

PET-THAN,  BcRM.     A   ue-.  -^ 
Tavoy  ;  not  procurable  in  Mouhnei 
Tavoy  and  Mergui.    When  (w 
water.     Maximum  girth  and  I 
tained.     A  very  hard  and  durab^ 
bv  Burmese  for  wedges.—  Cn^tatn 
'  PE TTHAll,  Petthri,  Hvtv.   Jmii 
munis. 

PETTrGAIXE  KAXDA,  fee  Rn 
PETUNIA,  an  ornamentaJ  gvou 
easy  of  cultivation,  the  cotoem  are 
j)le,  crimson  and  purple,  or  roae  cok 
grow  readily  from  seed  cither  in  tb 
cold  weather,  and  form  prettv  bord 

PE-TIJN-TZE,  the  Chinese 
earth  used  with  Kaolin  in  the 
porcelain.      It  is  stated  that  whi 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
of  granitic  rocks,  Pet  untie   is  the 
ral  which  has  not  sufTered  deoomj 
on  account  of  its  iiiaibility  it  m  t 
glszine  the  porcelain. — Sny,  Cyc 

PET-WOON.  Bri(M.  Rerrya 

PEU,  Tib.,  a  carbonate  of  soda,  fa 
Dingcham  and  Tibt^t,  .south  of  \ 
it  npi-teaj-s  as  a  whitish  powder  00 
of  the  s<»il,  never  in  moapcs  undergi 
not  used  to  make  soap  or  otherwise 
a  small  quantity  is  always  put  in 
with  tea;  it  is  considered  to  iraprrt 
vour,  and  it  gives  a  high  brown  col 
decoction.     It  is  peneraJJy  used  m  a 

PEirni,  Hisi>',Gvz.     Ochre. 

PEtTKELAOTIS  or  Pti 
ppukalei,  petikolaitis,  pn^^. . 

PEUNTKA,    Tkl.      aerodcn 

PEUPUEK,  Kb.     Poplar. 

PE!T  RA.     Tibet  goal,  a 
colours.     Has  an  undercoat  oT 
lar  to  the  shawl  wool,  but  there 
wool  trade  from  Eastern  Tibet  to  I 
sent.     Flesh  prettv  good. 

PEUVAK ?  Arecanut, 

PEUE.  HixT>.     Kaohrm. 

PEVETTI,  Mal.     PbjMlk 
P.  flexutjsa,  Kef$, 

PEW  AN,  Hind.     Two  s 
stoneware   or   porcelain,    tuw4 
drawers  to  grind  the  jxtint  of  ■ 
!  540 


"PHACELIA. 


PHAURA. 


to  insert  the  point  in  the  plate.  ' 
k^UlXD.     A  grail.     Pewandi,  any  I 

mBrRM.  A  tree  of  maximum 
A,  maximum  lenjjfth  25  t'eet.  Very  , 
»ng  the  sea  coaat  near  Tavoy  and  i 
hen  aeH^nned  it  aink^  in  water.  It  j 
ongb,dtinible  wood  ;  recommended  I 
Captain  Dana, 


■  AIL 

Fk. 


nth  a 


Stdgno.  It, 

Olowo,  RU8. 

Estuno,  roltrf,  Sp. 

nd  mclal  made  of  tour  parts  of  tin, 
lead  ;  a  finer  kind  consists  of  tin 
a  little  antimony  and  copper, 
ing  plates,  diAhea,  spoons,  and 
eslic  articles. — Mcculloch's 
.,  90C). 

ISI,  a  buddbist  monarch  of  the 
f  B.C..  who  «et  up  inscriptioDs  ex- 
ract  and  morality,  the  peoples  in 
sortbern  and  sou th-wea turn  re^^ions 

lEBI,    Tam.     Cassia    occidentalism 

Bexo.    Onion,  Allium  ccpa. 

,    Beno.     Psidiura   pyriierum,  or 

-DASHTI,  Pras.     Sfinill. 
itliTl-RAI,  also  Varri  cumuli  koi. 
ynth. 

,  Tam.  Evil  spirits  or  devils,  r^ 
being  very  horrible. 

riK,  Tam.     Anisomeles  mala- 


or 


Tam.     Trichoaanthea  cucu- 


or  Pcdda  manu,  Tel.     Ailan- 

[lEGI*,  Tbl.      Growia   oricntalis, 
7—/^.  ii,  oSH. 

ODD  A,  or  R*.»tta,  nr  Karu  japhara, 
:ra  laccifera,  Voitft. 
PAS8.  see  Khyber. 

^tch;  CiiruUufl  colocynihis. 

Chamierops    ritchiana. 


-fiLush 


Obe,     Home. 

Inrp..  the  flower  of  the  mahwa  tree, 
il  is  the  favourite  drink  of  a  Rajput, 
■kfianscrit    it  is    madhuea. — .4s. 

^Bfef  Akyab.     Big:nonia  stipulata, 

FA.  A  grenufl  of  hardy  floworinp 
lAhing  in  any  common  soil;  the 
ttrious,  from  thp  manner  in  which 
unroll  Uiemselves.  Some  arc 
ind   otliets  biennials  ;    the  flowers 

Id  blue  coloured — pTY>pagat'ed 
1 : 


Div.  I. 
„    ii. 

„   liL 


PHCEXICIA,  the  narrow  tract  lying  between 
the  mountain  of  Syria  and  hills  of  Palestiue 
and  the  Mediterranean.  The  ancient  city  of 
the  name  stood  in  L.  'X\°  'M'  north,  on  a  pro- 
moutary.  India  seems  ti>  have  obtained  an 
alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  about  the  fitUi 
century  b.  c.  about  the  time  that  the  Greek 
tetters  became  known  on  the  liighei^  feeders  o\' 
the  Indus. 

PHJEN'ICOPHATNjE,  a  sub-family  of  birds, 
of  the  I'amily  Cuculidse,  as  under  : 

Fam.     Cupulidffi,  lO'pen.  3ft  hp.  viii. 

^ub-fnm.  tiuculinse,  3  {{en.  -Mub-^eu.  ITsp.  viz^ 
fl  CucuJufl ;  2  Suruiculus ;  3  Clirj'sococcyx  ;  1  Eudy- 
nuniis ;  2  Oxylopbus. 

Ciicuhu}  cauorus.    Coumion  cuckoo. 

Sub-fnm.     Fhivnicoiiliaime,  viz.,  1   Oesylophua  ; 

3  Plieenicophaiis ;  5   Zanelostomus  ;    1  l^inortba  ; 

4  Taccocaia;  5  Centrophus. 

PH^NICOPHAL'8  CALLIRHYNX'US,  of 
Celebes,  is  one  of  the  finest  known  cuckoas. 
Its  bill  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow  red  and  Mack. 

PH^NICOPTERm-*;,a9ub-fiimilyofbirds, 
of  the  family  Anaiidae  as  under : 

Fam.    Anatidre,  Qoosoe. 

tinb-fam,  PhienicupCerins),  1  gen.  1  «pL  Ph.  roseusL 

HulA/am,     Auserina^. 

8wans,  1  Cy^us  olor ;  2  C.  tttrata. 
fleese,  3  Auser  ;  1  Bemicla. 
Percliing  ^ese ;  '2  Dendrucygna ;  2 
Sarcidiomia ;  1  NettajiUH. 
Sliieldrakes ;  1  Ca«arca  rutila ;  1  Tft- 
doma  I'ulpanser. 

Sub-/am.  Anatidie,  1  gen.  6  8ul>-gen.  10  sp.  viz., 
1  Sittt'iilA;  3  Anafl  ;  1  TMfflla ;  I  Cnaulelasmos;  t 
Mareco  ;  .3  Qiierqucrdula. 

Sub-ftim.  Kiili^lino?,  contains  one  ifwcies  of  tlio 
gcnuc  Birant^i,  and  four  siK'i-iefi  of  Fiili^la.  vix.  ;  — 

Fiilii/ulti/rrimt.  The  rochard,  in  circuil uf  north- 
em  reirioiis',  Barhnry,  cnmnum  in  lotlia. 

Fultf/uln  nyrvcft.  *  PerrugiQuos  Duck,*  Europe, 
Asia,  St.  Africa:  roniinon  in  India. 

Fulufii/ii  mitriln,  '  Scaup  Duck.'  Circuit  of  nortlw 
em  regions ;  Punjab,  Sindli.  Xeit&l. 

Falhjuki  criitata,  'Tufleil  Duck.*  Europe,  Asia, 
Barbary  :  coninum  in  India. 

FaUffiiUi  rufinn.  (Palla.s,)  w  the  cn?»te<l  Pochaid. 

PHAETiiN,  a  genus  of  binis  of  the  family 
Phactonida'. 

Phaiton  wihereus,  Bbjth.^  or  redtail- 
ed  tropic  bird  :  also  by  seamen  called  **  the 
boatswain"  from  the  long  tail  fcatlier,  which 
they  cjill  a  marline  spike.  Tboy  axe  seen 
seven  and  eight    hundred  miles  from  land. 

Phffitou  eandidus,  Brifson.  The  white 
tropic  bird  of  tropical  seas,  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
Mauritius. — Colliutju^ood . 

PHAG,  Hi.vp,  Ficus  caricoides.  Iwt  pha- 
gar,  HiMi.,  is  Ficus  reticulata. 

PHAGLU.  Hi.^D.  A  kind  of  bamboo  in 
Kanpra. 

PHAdOUr,  HisD.     Ficns  caricoides. 
PHA(;RI,    HixD.     I^rantbus.  »p, 

PliA(iL"RA,  also  fjhajrwara  or  phagwan, 
Hixn.     Ficns  carica,  Ficus  caricoides. 

PHAUKA,  HixD.,  a  shovel,  a  hoc. 
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rHALAROPUS  rULTCAKirs. 


PHAIjOOOX. 


IN,  Ilnro.  A  wrftsUer.  See  Kiwh- 
tigrtr,  Kclut.  Fhailwauzye. 

PILNK,TiB.  pis.  two  varieties.  The  Lhophak 
or  amtbern  i>ip  which  is  mosit  abundunt  lo  the 
south  r>f  Lasft^.  ami  bf  de^L-ilbed  as  similar  to 
tlie  Indian  vilUi|«e  pig»  and  the  small  China  pig 
now  abundant  in  I-a.-sa  and  otlier  towns :  no 
wild  hogs  anywlien^  in  Thibet.  The  Chinese 
butohci'e  iu  Las8a  blow  their  pork  and  take  in 
the  oonntrv  Iblks  greatly  by  its  fine  appcjirnnce. 
THAKKA,  HiNn.  I'renjna  arboiea. 
PIIAL.,  Hiiiju.,  a  piooghslmre,  u  blade,  an 
urrow  head. 

PHAI>,alwHarprMcwa,  Hr.vn.,  Pkbs.  Fruit. 
Boi^n  plial.  Iljxi'.     Fuiiku.*.  >»/». 
l>ukii  i>h.il.  Ht.vn.     FJ;rMi{nu8  conferta. 
Ktti  pliid,  IliM>.    ilyricji  sapidii. 
Mend  |thul,  HiNP.     K^iinliu  dumi'toruni. 
PllAl-A,  !Iisi».     Acacia  modesta. 
PIIALA.  lUsit.,  tlie  iiva  poinl  ol'a  ploii^li. 
PIIAI.A,  a  son  of  Iramo  used  io  die  thresh- 
ing floor. 

PHALACRCX-OUAX    CARRO,    'Common 

ci^nnorant.*  Circuit  of  northern  regions, iJarburv : 

common  in  the  Himalaya  ;  mrcin  Central  India. 

PHAI^ACROCORAX  SINKN.SIS,  bcc  Pele- 

caoida?. 

PHAT..T:\A  PATUOCLUS,  L.  (Cramer,  pi. 
cix,  a,  b.)  a  well  known  Kurmose  moth,  a 
splendid  species,  conimnn  in  eolIectioDfl  from 
China,  A'»;un,  Sylliet,  and  Arakan. 

PHAL.VHA  or  plmlahar,  Hrxn.  Lawful  food 
fiir  hindoos  on  fa^t,  days,  8uch  &»  buckwheat, 
&c     Lawful  U»  bo  eaten  iu  hinduu  fiuttd. 

PICALANGISTA  MACt'LATA,  this  animal 
a*!  bip  a5  a  cat,  h;i«  a  long  snout,  large,  round, 
protuberant  eyes :  yellow  and  brown  sij*>ttcd 
skin  ;  lonj,(  tail  cover<Hi  with  hair  on  the  upper 
pfirt,  but  b:ire  on  the  lower  part  and  at  (lie  eml. 
With  its  tail  it  fastens  itself  in  climliin;t^,  and 
rolU  it  up  wlien  nmning.  A  female,  had  a 
jrcllow  skin,  with  long  &<*ll  huira,  but  without 
flpot«,  and  had  a  pocket  under  l!ie  belly,  funned 
by  a  fold  in  ths  hide,  intu  which  the  haml 
could  l>e  inserted.  She  carries  her  younf^  our* 
in  it  hanging  on  tJie  nipples,  tmtil  they  have 
^rowu  efroug  enough  to  leave  this  shelter. — 
Journal  of  Ou  Jm(,  Afch.^  Jant  lSo2,  pp, 
326  27. 

PHALAN'OUIM  BISICtXATUM,  a  long 
black  leggetl  spider  o^  Ceylon  with  a  tiny  while 
body  ;  in  the  high  country  it  congregates  in 
^roupn  of  from  tirty  to  a  hundred  iu  hullow 
trees.    In  the  low  lands  they  are  not  greg:mouji. 

PHAL.\Kis  ZIZINIA,  Linn.  Andropogon 
muricatuui.  Jift:. 

PHALAKOPUS  FlLICAmCS,  *  Grey  Pha^ 
larope.'  I'ir  oil  oJ'  nordicru  rcgiona  ;  une 
?ipecimcn  nlit;)iiunl  near  Calcutta,  **->  late  in 
Miiy    n,    \H4il  in  the  Culuutlu 
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PlIALA    SAMPKNGA, 
Tku     Artabotrys  odoratiinimi 
A,   33.     Uvaria   odoratiasau, 
Hhtedf,  vii,  4(i. 

PKALAS],   woolleji   dnflMt^cfl 
Khan. 

PH.V-LAUNG.  BtTBM.     Tadpd* 
a  term  of  abuae  of  die  tiriiiah. 

PUAL   BABUL.  UcfU. 
poda. 

PHAT-GOON,  is  one  of  Die  biiK 
spring,  or  Vacant.     At   Owli^-fiur 
ntouth    oi    Phalgun    b*    ushn-r-'i   \n\ 
aliairea,  or  «pring-hnnt, 
the  rana  used  to  distribute  i 
serrants  either  a  dreaw  ol'  green,  m 
tion    thereof,  in  which    itli  appeAr 
the    morrow,    whenever      the 
fixed  the  hour   lor  tuiHying  forth 
boar    to  Gouri,    the     C<t<»   of 
the  uhnirea    id    therefore  cfUIe*] 
rut  ca  lukar,  or  the  c>ia««  fixed 
ly.     Xsi   their  succeM  on    this 
nous  of  future  good,  no  tooai 
to  sectu-e  it,  either  by  ftcoot* 
covering  the  lair,   or  the  d< 
the  huntera  to  ulay  the 
As  Phalgtui  advances,  the  \v\ci 
incrca.'wus  ;gTtiU[Hf  arc  cuuti: 
street?,  throwing  a  crimsiou  [ 
or  ejecting  a  solution  of  it  fromnyni 
the  gnmientfl  and  visages  of  alt  ai 
of  crimson.     On  the  8th,  cmpbatit 
the  Phag,  the  rona  ioin»  the  i|i 
attendautif  in  the  pulucc.  vltcfi' 
removed  and  mirth  U  unlimitocU' 
brilliant  «;rht  is  the  playing  of  t| 
horseback,  on  the  ternice  in  ti 
JCach  chief  who  chonciea  to  join 
8U{iply   of  missiles,   liirraed   of  .J 
mica   or   talc,  cnclf^ing  the 
called  abira,  which  with  the  i 
dexIroiiH  hc'rsemun.*^hip  tb<-v  d^u 
puisuing,  caprioling  n 
it  much  resembles  tbr 
thia  day,  when  fiiniilnr  niiiwiioa  arf 
the  carnival.     The  Ia.^t  day,   or  P* 
the  holi,  when  ihft  nakMmv(  fh>m  li 
summon   all   the  chiefs   witli 
attend  their  prince,  and 
proceiuion   to  the  Cbougan, 
Mar^.     In  the  centre  of  this  m  a 
hall,  the  3«cunt  to  which  u  by 
the  mof  is  nupp'Tte*!  by  "^pmre 
oiit  any  walls,  [mthat  the  ixmri 
The   festival  of  Hub.  tnnrr  d 
lltllicn.  ollierwirH?    Ili  < 
U'stival  of  Pii:Lli;una,  :t  m 

of  that  nanif.  i-omniL'on^  nlmi 
at  Oie  appncich  of  tlir  %'crnod 
one  of  the  greniest  lc*ti\aU  aioovj' 

?  hit 
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fttt  BccU  seem  to  partake  in  Ms  festi- 
nll  nmfcs,  trom  kinp*  downward, 
iiAted  by  the  f^caaon.  which  ijt  pec»i- 
•ftlod  to  Krishna,  imngcs  oi'  the 
n»n  irarried  ahout  in  palkU,  and  on 

•  •^'•^    ^c,  attendi^d  by  miisia  and 

■  t  antict*.     People  of  condi- 

•  MMiii. Kius  vwitors,  who  are  enter- 
dancing  pirLi,  ma'^ir,  singing,  betel 

Iter.  An  annual  lestival  to  celebrate 
pf  this  gud,  U  held  in  the  month 
l^nhis  day  liis  worshipper*  fast; 
^^clusion  of  the  worship,  induJ.ue 
hi  music,  dancing,  singing,  and  vari- 
^liviiies.  In  the  month  Shravuna 
tirnj  i,«  held  in  honour  of  him,  which 
hree  to  five  dap,  during  which  tlie 
itie»  prevail ;  to  which  is  added  tiie 
if  swinging  the  image  of  the  god  in 
rpended  from  the  ceiling.  In  the 
lika,  a  tliird  festival  taket)  place  to 
h  reveU,  among  the  Gopia  ;  and  in 
Phalgima  is  also  held  the  celehnited 
ledola,  the  ceremonies  of  which  last 
I,  and  arc  accompanied  with  great 
nd  f<"*tivity.  During  these  holidays 
.rn  India spp-nd  tho  ni^htin 
J.  and  wandering  hIkhU  the 
ur-ftfed  with  the  dola  { a  red)  powder, 
Oje,  carrying  A  quantity  of  the  game 
»ut  with  them,  wliicli,  wiih  much 
joicing,lhey  ilirow  over  the  different 

they  may  meet  in  tlicir  rambles. 
cing,  fin>works,  singing,  and  many 

take  pUce  oti  this  occa-sion.  The 
Ir.  Ward,  says  : — "  At  these  times, 
barled  idotiitor  and  the  mad  youth 
ncing  tngether,  tlie  old  man  lifting 
ercd  arms  in  the  dance,  and  giving 
(orror  to  the  scene,  wiiich  idolatry 
d   to  the  viwicity  nf  youth,  could 

nhte  III  inspire."     Krifhua.   ix  also 

tnuk^r  his  infant  form  as  Gopala  and 
lin  nfi  liopce-natha»  the  g*xl 
In  the  picture  of  Krishna, 
r  William  Joncj*,  it  \a  impa^wihlc  not 
,  at  the  first  glance,  the  fealnres  of 
'named  NomiuA  or  the  pastoral,  in 
I  Opifir  in  Italy,  who  fed  the  herds 
m  and  «Iew  liie  serpent  Python. — 
tthatt,  I'ol.  u  p.  6Q7.    Sec  Krifthnu. 

LTSAVA,  see  Krishna,  Phalguna. 
HiXD.     In    Karnal,  a  sort   of  Sal 


r 


IIiSD.     Cyamopsis  psnral- 
li.  Ht,tD.     Helicteres  isora. 
HwD.     Arachifi  liyi:>oga>a. 
HoTD.  Jlnzara  and  Murrc,  Popu- 


[TS,  Gn..  the  priapnn  of  the  Romann 

ntram  of  the  Mtvitc  htndoofi.  Colonel 
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Tod  says  that  no  satisfactory  etymology  htw  rr 
been  a-signed  tor  the  name  of  the  ph^dlicemhle 
adored  by  Kgyptian,  Greek,  Uoman,  and  eve 
bytheChrijtlian.  He»4uppo«ies  that  it  may  be  fro 
the  same  primeval  language  that  formed  th 
Sanscrit.  Phalisa  he  says,  means  the  *  frncrifier 
from  pliala  *  fruit,'  and  Isa  *  thegod/  Thus  the 
type  of  Osiris  can  have  a  definite  interpretjitioni^J 
8lili  wantingtothehngam  of  hwara.  Both  deitiei^f 
preftiiled  over  the  streams  which  fertilized  the 
countries  in  which  they  received  di\ine  honours. 
Oairis  over  the  Nile,  from  the  Mountiiinsof  the 
Moon,  in  ylCthiopia  ;  Iswara  over  ttie  Indus, 
(also  called  the  Nil),  and  the  flanges  from 
('handrngiri,  *  the  mountains  of  the  moon,'  on 
a  peak  of  whvisp  glaciers  he  has  his  thron 
The  Greeks,  who  either  borrowed  it  from  t 
Egyptians  or  had  it  from  the  same  aourc 
t^'pified  the  fructifier  by  a  pine-apple,  the  fo; 
ol*  which  resembles  the  Siuphala,  or  fruit 
Sitn,  whose  rape  by  Itnvana  carried  Rama  fro 
the  Ganges  over  many  countries  ere  he  recover- 
ed her.  fn  like  manner  Gouri.  tlie  Rijput 
Ceres,  is  typified  under  ihewvxMinut,  nrsriphab, 
the  chief  of  fruit,  or  fruit  sacred  to  Sri,  or  I 
(iKis),  whose  other  elegant  emblem  of  ahun 
nnce,  the  camacumpa,  is  drawn  with  branches 
the  palmyra,  or  cocoa-tree,  graccfuUv  penden' 
from  the  vase  (cnmhlia.)  The  sriphala  is 
acoonhngly  presented  to  all  the  votaries  of 
Iswara  and  hu  on  the  conclusion  of  the  spring- 
festival  of  Phalguna,  the  Phageaia  of  the  Greeks^ 
ihePhameuothof  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Satu 
tialia  of  antiquity  ;  a  rejoicing  at  the  renovatii 
of  the  powers  of  nature  ;  the  empire  of  heat  ov 
cold,  of  light  over  darkness.  Its  worshippe 
the  Sivite  nect  api>ear  to  be  the  oldest  no 
prevailing  in  British  India,  dating  its  ori 
there  probably  from  the  commencement 
the  Christian  era,  previous  to  which  bud 
dhism  must  have  been  predominant,  when 
Asoca  had  so  zealously  laboured  for  its  diJTu: 
aion.  The  example  of  the  Sivites  must  havi 
emboldened  the  Sacta  sectarians  to  int 
dure  the  worsliip  of  the  female  generativ 
principle,  the  earliest  mention  of  which 
to  be  found  in  tlie  Periplus,  which  alludes 
the  temple  of  Comori,  at  Cape  Comorin  in  th 
Hccond  century.  Before  long,  mutual  affinit 
must  have  ooalesced  the  two  sects  to  mer 
their  interests  in  one  common  superstition 
TofPg  Ritjagthnn,  Vol,  i,  p,  509  ;  TV.  of  Bind 
Vol.  i,  p.  2*15.     See  Balanua,  LiTigam. 

PHALLUS  ESCULENTUS.  Morilla  (Fun 
gUH)  Morels  are  imported  from  the   hilU  in 
Ijihnrc  hut  arc  very  little  used  by  the  natives 
and  the  English  iisethem,  not  mediciQally,  b 
for  culinary  purptwes.     The  morels  which  a 
brought  from  the  Hazarn  country,  are  largi 
Honuf.^  IK  ;J23. 

PHAL  MODEKA,Mu.i».Batatas  panicula 
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PHARAOH. 

THALSA,  Hind.     Growia  aaiarica. 

I'HALSI,  HiM>,,  a  sherbet  prepared  from 
fruit  of  Grewia  a'liatica. 

PHALVVA,  lli.No.  The  graM,  Andropogon 
bladhii. 

PHALWAI,  lIiXD.,  of  Hazara  and  Murree, 
Ca^salpiniu  aepiaria. 

PHAMPI.I,  HiM).     Berchemia.  sp. 

PHAN,  Hind.     Rhus  cotinus. 

PHANAH,  a  river  near  Belgutchee  in  Pur- 
neah. 

PHAN-DAYAT,  Mae.  AntUope  bezoartica, 
Jettion. 

PHANDWA.  The  head-quarters  and  civil 
station  nt*  tlic  district  ol*  Niinar.  It  coniaina 
1,219  houses  and  0,708  inliabitanta. 

PHANGAN,  a  pasa  which  leads  to  Man-chi 
in  China  occupies  a  little  more  than  a  month 
on  ita  journey  and  leads  over  mountain*  0,000 
to  8,000  feet  high.  The  Patkoy  pass  from 
fiamo  and  China,  was  the  route  followed  hy  the 
Burmese  in  their  invDaions  of  Assam  and  is 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  Sing- 
pho  tribes  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Patkoy 
mountains.  The  passes  through  Assam  arc 
along  the  Dihong  route  inU>  Tibet,  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Lohil  and  th)f>ugh  the  Misluui 
hills  into  Tibet  called  the  Ml«hmi  mute. 

PHANGRA,  !Iis0.  Tribulus  lauuginosus 
and  T.  terreslris. 

PHANSl.  Can.     Carallia  lucida,  Ro,vh, 

PHAO,  HixD.,  of  I^ahauK  a  substance  put 
into  ferment,  a  kind  of  fipirit,  which  is  put  into 
the  mixture  called  **  lugri/'  when  the  ferment- 
ed materials  are  placed  in  the  still. — Poweltg 
Ifand-hook\  Vol,  i,  p,  31:2. 

PHAORA,  HiXD.     Hoe. 

PHAP,  Hind.,  a  ferment  for  beer,  &c. 

PHAPAR-CHOU,  Bkas.  Coriaria  nepalen- 
si*,  Wnll. 

PHAPHAR,  Hii?D.  Fngopyrum  emargina- 
tum. 

PHAPHAR,  orPliaphra,  Hiwd.  Fagopyrum 
eftculentum,  Phaphar  chor,  Hi»d.  Coriaria 
nepalensis. 

PHAPKOR,  Hind.,  a  kind  of  morel  in  the 
Jhang  district. 

PHAPHOR.  Hind.     Urginia  indica. 

PHAPR\.  Hixd.     Buckwheat. 

PHAPKI,  Hind.  Thin  bi.«iouiU;  Phapri  or 
Phapra  means  any  thin  ghell-like  substance. 

PHAPRU  SAG,  HiSD.  Pharbitis  nil;  Til 
phar,  Hind.     Impatiens,  *p. 

PHARA,  die  wedge  used  to  adapt   the  size 
of  the  shoe-makers  **  kalbut*'  or  laat. 
PHARAHITASA,ftee  Kabul. 
PHARAHO,  Slnd.     Grewia  asiatica,  Linn.^ 

PHA-RAI,  BoRU.  Citrullua  cucurhita,  ITrt- 
ttr -virion, 

PHARAOH,  a   liilc  of  the  rulers  in  Egvpt, 


riTARNACBtTai  HOLLTOa 

in  the  time  of  Mo»es.  '  ^mpw 

nations  who  tbllow  li^  .  dirciv 

mahomedan  taith*.  One  ui  thr  ^l 
^d  (o  have  fblJowod  the  Urarlits  i 
drowneii  in  the  Red  sea.  AtSoe^ite 
westerly  breexe  ha*  been  blowinc  •'«i>'  U 
water  rec(Hl<>3  ;  and  aliould  ii  i 
southn.'aat  wind,  it  rises  v*ry  « . 
times  aa  much  as  six  f«et,  ans 
ferry,  situated  about  one  mili'  *u^  j 
the  northward  of  the  town  iapi 
WflUud's  TmvtU.  Vol  ii,  p.  42. 

PHARBITIS  CCERlTr.KSOENS.  C* 
P.  nil  0  copnilMrrnA,   Raxn.  1  Sky  K: 

Flowers  large,  in  the  mornin. 
gradually  growing  darker. 

PHARBITIS     DIVKRSIFOUA 
is  very  like  P,  hederaoca  and  V.  ;  ir 

PliARBITIS  HKDERACKA 
Ip<)iuft>a  hwlemctia,  / 

A  plant  of  America  and  N,  }; 

PHARBITIS     HISPIDA.     Ute 
large  flowpred  pharbitin. — IMdtU, 

PHARBITIS  NIL,  Cht^y. 

ConvolvuluR  uil,      lAnn.  1  lpi>m 

IpODis^a  nil,  Rotk.  \ 

Hiih-iil-nil.  Ail.  KaU- 

InAdtoa,  „  M«frl 

AiAhq-perba,  ^  BilcU. 

Nil-k»lmt,  Bif?ta.  Ker; 

Ptuproo-Mg,  Hju*. 

This   plant  grows  in  all  uo 
and  throughout  India,  its  »e«d« 
purgative,  but  are  irregrUar  in 
They  are  roaated   sUgntly   and 
the  dose  ib  thirty  to  forty  gnin*. 
oil  ifl  obtained   from  the  sbeds.—  } 
woad  ;   fitiitu    Gen.   M<d,  Top*y  p^ 
Ifonufho'fff.r,  p,  291, 

PILVRBITIS  PURPITREA. 

P.  liispuda,  ChaUy.     IpooUM 

Convolvulus  piu'pureus, 

„  mnto^ili".  »W«. 
„  BlanduIift'r..S;»r, 
„     diacolur,    Jlo.rh. 

Var.  n.    purpurea,  C.  purn 
„    6-     Tiulac»«,  vii>let  tfow^TsT 
„    e,    oUlo,  C.  pur]>urf*us,  cor  «! 
„    rf.    rnria,  C.         „ 
„    «.    l^iicantha,  whil«  (lower*. 
A  plant  of  America. 
PHARFURA,  the    fine  «na! 
baek  of  jewelled  ornament*,  dooe 
&c. 

PHARID-BUTI.    Hwp.      A 
plant  Ibund  at  Ajmere :  uamI  im 
Otn.  Mffi.  Top.,p,  149. 

PHARNACEUM  CER\TANA, 
of  Mollugo  ceiviana,  Sfr. 
PHARNACEUM  MOLLU 

1..adi(<ts  bed  Mrew,        K?m.  I  Ghi: 

Wild  in  gard«tts  daring  nuM^' 
as  B  pot  herb, — (?*«.  Mtd.  Ta^ 
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!»  fTom  pharash,  set  aparU  Hebrew 
iter  tlie  seventy  years"  captivity. 
AVIS,  a  public  ufBcer   uuder   the 
oTcrnment,     the  koopor  of  public 
hroiigb  whom  all  orders  or  grants 

I.  Hrm.  A  lcather-poU:*bing  tool. 
ASH  of  Curtius, 

^AN*.  a\so  Pildii,  and  Koa,  Rdxh. 
lUica,  Linn. 

S,  Uru.  a  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
'  exlrorap  height  60  feet,  circum- 
Teut,  and  height  iVum  tbe  ground  to 
of  the.lirst  branch,  3ii  feet.  A 
u*>d  for  sugar  presses,  rice 
[nd  bandy  wheck,  and  occasionally 
boats  of.  It  is  tolerably  plentiful. — 

BB^t  ft  genus  of  plants  of  the  na- 
FabaceaN  thu  Bean  tribe.  The  East 
:ie3  are  a«  under  : 

[US,  AAirf.    All  India. 
orb.    CultivHted. 
ius,  liotb.    China. 
I,  Jiarb.    Mypore. 
L.    W.  iDfiies,  intro<luoed. 
OA.  licLih.    Chittogong. 
'all    I'Tvmie. 
jirfr,    MAiiritius. 
^    All  \ni\io.. 
Saxh.    China. 
.    Coltivatod. 
]Bt  L.    Cultivated. 

Cultivated. 
fjinv,    Ppninpula  of  India. 
Wali.    Cultivate-1. 
I,   W,^  A.    AH  Inaia. 
in,  Z.    W.  Indies  introduced. 
n,  Rtirh.    Bt'ni;al. 
iU,    AM  Imlia. 
tosh,    Neyjal. 
t.     AU  India. 

JMlS  ACONITIFOLIUS.  Jac^i, 
DoUchos  dissectus.  Lam, 

Grz.     Adjis,  Pbib. 

HiXD.^Dkc     Va.«unta,  Hans. 

M  Muliae,  SiKUH- 

^^1  Eva.  Koonroomu[)eftAloo,  Tiu.. 
^Bddcr  throughoui  ihc  Peninsula 
»r  provinces  of  India:  in  100  parts, 

1122  I  pBlty  or  oilv  matter    0-64 

imUur.  2380    iMinetuI  ranslituents  3-5<J 

lall  pleasant  tasted  piUse,  much 

the   higher  provinces  of  India, 

c  are  two  kinds  of  it.     The  moth 

in  lh«   nortb-wcstorn   provinces  is 

idinft  cattle.    Pha;4ooIuR  aconiufoliiis 


PI1ASE0LU8  ACKKUS,  or  Soona  Moon^ 
of  tlie  Iknenlec,  is  cultivated  in  Hengal,  but  it 
is  not  known  on  the  Coromandel  Con^t.  It  is 
sown,  like  the  others,  about  the  end  of  October, 
or  be^nninu;  of  November,  and  ruaped  in  Fel 
ruary  cjr  the  beginning  of  March. —  Voifft; 
Entj,  Ctfc. 

FIIASKOLUS  IlIRTUS,  lUiz.  Syn.of  Phi 
seolus  niunffo,  Linn.     • 

PUiVSEOLUS  LUNATUS,  Linn. 
P.  oiitxiiuus,  Sloatitf. 

Itiin-burbiitip,  Iiii.vo.     Limit  berni, 

(^(mnin  I-rtim'h  bontLsEsG.     Duffia  bvun, 
Countrv  lUricoi.  ^ 

Sown  in  rows  the  same  as  other  Iteans,  bul 
with  a  much  greater  space  between  ;  tliey  r* 
quire  very  stronj;  :sticks  for  supiK>rt,  and  arc 
ready  in  about  six  montlis.  No  very  particuh 
care  is  necessary.  This  is  a  must  valuable  beai 
much  prized  by  the  European  inhabitants 
India  ;  by  some  of  whom  it  is  preferred  to  iIm 
Winds*)r  bean.  It  was  ori;:pnnlly  brouj);ht  to 
India  from  Mauritius  and  is  extremely  prolific. 
— Jnffr€*f\  Aimht^  p.  24i}, 

PHASEOLUS  MUI.TIFLOUUS,  the  Scarlet 
runner,  is  a  native  of  South  America,     bot 
ore  delicate,  and  in  England  cannot  he  safelj 
planted  in  the  open  air  till  the  beginning 
May. — £-"'/.  Ct/c, 

PHA.SEOLO.S  M lingo. /4»«.,  DC.,W4A, 
Roccb,.  Vol  iii,  p.  2052. 

var,  (o.)  chlorospennuui. 
P.  hirtus,  ReU. 
Hali  moong,  Brko.     Mung, 

He«8iiru,  CA.f .     tUixna  mashH, 

Oorud,  I>rK.     I'lundoo, 

Urven  gmm,  Enu.     Wauddiiolo'.i, 

Oormd,  tlixD.    rachii  pt^aloo. 

This  very  pleasant  tiiated  pulse  is  muci 
prized,  dressed  in  various  ways.  It  is  of  great 
value  whenever  the  periotlical  rains  fail  and 
rice  cannot  be  tpvwn,  and  famine  is  the  conse- 
quence ;  in  100  parts, 


Moistiu^, 

Nitrogenous  matter 
Starclty  malter. 


9  20    Fatty  or  oily  rantter,  1- 
24-70    Mineral  constituents 
60-3(1        (aiih)  3 

It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the   Punji 
plains,  and   to   3,500   feet   in  the  bills,  for  il 
pulse,  which  is  considered  nutritious  and  digesti- 
ble.     It  will  keep  good  for  about  three  years 
carefully  preserved  by  packing  it  in  parcels. 

rar,  3,  melanospermus,  black  seeds. 
PhftMolus  max,  Rtkth.,  Vol.  iii,/>.  283. 


Mash,  Akar 

Knlo  tnonc;.  Bicfo. 

Kri«him  moog,  ., 

rf,c  runiah,  lor  i^.    lu,  r^t«.  \  j^-'.'^!,"'^™,  '^;_ 

BIluk  iiliimI(»o.A[ii5.-TA>l 
Ufiiry  podded  kidney 


of  Pbaseolus  radiatus,  are  said 
narcotic. — Ainslie^  p.  240  ; 

Uoniifhertfer^  p.  323. 
A  LATHS,  Hoxh.,  also  Pha- 
Syns.  uf  Pliaseolus  rus- 
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Wooddoo, 
ikmoo  Diiiab^ 

MuAbA. 

Boo-mw. 

KiinM-oolaiidno, 

NullU  W<XldilIilo, 
Nulla  purwloo, 
Minnuiolu, 
Kurpii, 


BUli 


i?tSCV 


Kali  oonul,  Hryn. 

Kali  moouft,  „ 

This   pulse  is  grown   in   the 
between  I£anipiir  tittd  Sungimm 

*  5lr5 


Sutlrj 
at   nn 


tion  of  6,000  feet.  The  seeds  are  both  black 
and  green.  It  differs  but  little  from  thu  com- 
mon ulundoo,  1*.  mungo,  except  that  it  is  of 
a  darker  colour*  and  somewhat  lar^'vr.  The 
moong  of  llie  native?,  and  binck  gram  of  the 
£nglu>li,  18  like  P.  mungo  but  distinguished  by 
its  black  seeds,  and  ia,  like  it,  Ibund  in  u  culti- 
vated state  ;  it  takes  about  the  same  time  to 
ripen*  and  yidds  nearly  the  same  |)roduce. 
One  of  llie  most  common  puUoa  seen  in  Hur- 
muh  is  the  riiascolus  max  which  is  the  plant 
that  protluces  the  black  gram  of  India. — I'Uii- 
j(th  Jieport,2>'  ^<5;  AlnslU,}!.  )£37,  247;  E*ig, 
'  Cyc, ;  Mfuon  ;  M.  K  J.  Ji. 

PHASKOLUS  NANUS,  Linn. 

P.  comprc'ssu*,  IJC.      I  P.  saponticeus,         Savi 
P.  roiuuijuft.  Sfjvi.  1 

Dwarf  kidney  bean,  cultivated  throughout 
India. 

PHASEOLUS  UOXRUKGini,  JF.  *  A. 

Pliaa'iolus  r.idiatiii?,  Morb,  Vol  \\\.yp.  296. 

far.  («)  chlorosperuius,  green  seeds. 

Mru>h  kulnr,  liRso. 

H»8rtroo,  Can, 

H«rie  mum;,  Duk. 

Sa^e'l  ki'ljiey  l^eon,    Eito. 


Mttg, 


ijvz. 


Moeh,  Hnnri  rating,  Hi/m. 
rborr«Mj  iwioor,  Mai^kal. 
HariU,  uuistiu,  San^i. 

VutcUi  pavtiru,  Taii, 


Kiwts  said  by  Roylo  to  be  narcotic.  It  is 
cultivated,  and  lit  the  most  esteemed  uf  all  the 
Indian  leguminous  plants.  Iksides  using  it  as 
an  article  of  diet,  tlie  natives  make  brt^  of 
the  meal  for  some  of  iheir  religious  ceremonies. 
I'ftr.  {li)  melanospermua,  black  seeds. 


Tlcomi  kxilav. 

Bkwo. 

Btadi  pum. 

Eno. 

BU'li  poi. 

)i 

1UH  kiHilti. 

IllND. 

Thtrkippo  m^ong,        „ 

Thikri  moonie. 

„ 

Ma«hi. 

Panjaa 

^         Tlcortii  kxilay,         Bkito-      Mjih,  Sum. 

^^H   Btatii  pum, '  Eno.     Ooliindoo  mot,         SiNun. 

V  lUli  kiMilti,              IliND.  Tah. 

Pnnay  pyroo,  „ 

Mfniimoulon,  Tkl. 

^nllii-wotKUloo,  „ 

This  ralunble  pulse  gets  lU  Tamil  name  from 
being  nourished  by  the  dews  iu  January  and 
February.  It  i«  a  variety  of  die  Patcliay  pyre. 
This  is  the  moet  esteemed  of  all  the  Ic^^miin- 
0U8  genus  phaseolusand  bears  the  highest  price. 
Its  produce  is  about  30  !bld.  Natives  make 
bread  of  its  meal  for  many  of  their  religious 
pur[X)5es,  cattle  eat  the  straw. — AinsUf^  p, 
243 ;  Cleifltorna  Panjnit  Rfport,  />.  60  ;  Roxh., 
Vol.  iii,  /».  200;  aShawjhufmj.p.  317. 

PHASKOLUS   TRILOHUS,    AH.,    Sojfb., 

Glycmo  trtoba.  Lmv.      I  Dotiehos  stipuUceus, 
Dolichos  trilobus,  DC.    \  Lam* 

Mugani,  Bkso.  I  Kulow,  Triunj^li,     Hran, 

lobcdU'an*  Kvo.  I  PiUi  po<uni,  Tiu.. 

This  spi'cies  of  phaseolus,  sown  like  any  other 
beans,  grows  fl|mutaaooasIy  everywhere  in  the 
Tenassfriin  provinces.  Roxburgh  says  be  never 
found  it  but  in  its  wild  statu  ;  Vuigt  savs 
tlie  leaves  are  «iid  to  be  tonic  and  sedative, 
and  are  ii*w\  in  cataplasms  to  weak  cytn,. — 
Mason;  0'i>hauffhnf.ujf^  p.  137- 
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Hullunda, 

Kalon  jtnira,        M 

This  species  is  grown  io  tb« 
in  Malabar  whore  the  tul>eroa8  nan 
other  pai'td  of  the  pliLut  are  nied  ift 

PHASKOLUS  VULGARIS.  Limt 

lUkJ*. 


E?fo. 


Krtinch  betin, 
Kidnpy  IwiD, 
Horiwl  bean. 

Native  of  Cabal  and  Kiw>i?ntT,  n 
native  of  India,  but  Dr-.K 
were  brought  to  him  from 
therefore  inclined  to  considr-r  llial  it 
duced    into    Europe   from  thv   m 
parts,  such  as  Cabul  imd  C.ishmcwy 
this  accounts  for  our  being  able  to 
at  a  lower  tcmjieraturc  than  odiei 
the  genus. —  f^tvj.  Ct/e;  Voufi. 

PHASJAMDJi.thephe 
comprises  the  pea  dowl,  ph 
and  spur  fowl,   aU  of  tUem   pcci 
India,  Burm&h  and  Malaya 
include   also    the    turkeys, 
forests,  jungles  and  Uiick  cov 
roost  on  trees ; 

Snb-Fitm.  Parouinie,  Pe»-fawL 
Pavo  cristatus.  Limi.,  CVtuunoa  peaeod 
„    Ja]mut>utji8,  Japan 
„    mulicus,  Litm.,  Burmctm' 
Polyploctroa  tihetAniuu.    Ansam 
„     bkulrurjituni,  A/mr*,,  Mi 
,,    chalcuTue,  Tomm, 
.\rguaanus    f^anteu*,    Trmnt. 
ArrhijielRfjo. 
Sub-F'tm.  Phuj^ioninre,  PhtnsuitL 
LopbopliuniA    iiij jjeyau uit,    Lathamu 

lUiiialayA. 
Crossoptilcm  uuritum,  PoUa*, 
„  tilK?tnP'''"f    ff.-i- 

Ceriornus  satyra,  / 

„       meliuiiv- 1  ^\ 

„       tommincku.  O'roy,  t'hiiia. 
„       Cftboti,  O'oiild, 
Ithagienid  eriu^ntuii.  Haniic.^  Grr^tn  b! 

ButAn,  Sikim. 
Pucrasift  niiKT  '  ■-  -    *"  -    "■■-*• 

„         CO-vt 

PluMiaaiu  Wi 
„    colcliicua. 
„    tontnrttir*— i^Bitu^necked 

t,  I'ieilof^  3a\mn 

.,     r'    \    -n.  if'rnt/,  (Hiin*. 
„    eti'inincrint:ii,  /Vmrn.,  Ja 
„     lineoluSj  L<dh.,  Sit\.r  nt 

Thnumalea  pii'tA     t  L'h;i 
„    oui-livretiu*,  Letui 
ehuria. 

Gf-nnseus  ny»!tliwniera«,  (TowJU.  80  w 
HinintAVA- 

QallophiL«tii.4  alha-crUt&tuA,     ll^on. 


,1  k" 
»    ni- 

,.      hnr 

,,      liOL'ttlUii- 


-Abdnfit,  tiuxoukll. 

51G 


PHEA&AVr, 


rHEASAlfT. 


i  Jungle  fowl,  Fir«  liockA, 

^%0map.,  Sifttn. 

Rod  junglo  fowl. 

■ay,  Ceylon. 
r«inin..  JiiTa. 
im.     Biiiavift. 

[ceua,  (imcliu.  Red  Apur  fowl. 
"•,  Pmntod  apiu*  fowl. 
Oylon. 

lianuii,  is  higher  up  the 
llopes  than  tho  GalIophaiU5,  and  the 
Ui  lower.  PhaManus  colehicus  aiid 
|e  Ph.  ton^uatus,  readily  intenuix 
wherrvcr  the  latter  has  been  intno- 
'Europc.  PhasianiLS  colcliicns,  the 
Ihmfluit  was  orifnnally  from  Asia 
torqufttiu  came  from  Shanghai  about 
of  tlie  ISih  century,  P.  mongolicua 
^Ha.  p.  Ifomnienigii  from  Japan. 
\  ftxjm  China,  and  P.  versicolor  from 

k  CALLUS.  Sonn^roX.  Syn.  of 
,  TVmm. 
LNUS    HvDICUS,     LfatK     BUjth, 
Ion,     Gallos  &-)nnemtii,  Temm. 
[A,  &  ffnnus  of  in-scT^M,  onlled   the 
ts.     These   ancl   the  green 
I   escape  observation  from 
nb)ance  to  grass  and  brown  twigs. 
use  or  Spectre  iasecta  arc  found  in 
ta,  S.   America,  and  Auatmlia,  and 
varied  shapes  are  called  Spectres, 
IDevilB,  Horsea,  Soldiers  of  Cayenne, 
Leftves,  (Phylimn)  animated   sticks, 

UK,  Cek5A£.    Verbftflcum  thapeti», 

*£,  Mahb.    Dalbergia    paniculata, 

4rA. 

t{t?n>..  the  lower  bar  in  a  yoke. 
KRI,  HivT).     Alnm. 
L  PIPAL,  ilixit.?  A  tree  of  Chota- 
ith  a  hard,  white  timber. —  CaL  Cat. 

S,  HcKD,     A    fine  kind   of  cotton 
Dacca,  see  Dar ca. 
Gbksk.     a  Bard. 
^R,  Hisi).     Fmnrjcuria  crispa. 
*ERA,  IlixD.     The  eiJk  winder. 
'HAN,  RcRir.  A  tree  of  Moulmein, 
for  chisel   handles. — CaL  Cut.  Er., 

**    y    rt.     A  ttiarrxwk. 

I  IAN,    BrRX.     Allamanda 
/U^iM.,  A'lrrt. 
rUNG     RHA,    Bfrm.     Cuciirhiu 

KSl  bird*  bt?lon)r  («>  the  family  Pha- 

trtJd  and  siItlt  pbi.'iL.vuHs  ar<.*  wtha- 
China ;  but  the  p^Mcn  phciV-iiint, 
o  M.  Tecnminck,  inhabiu  not  only 
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C))ina  and  Japan,  but  the  northern  parts  o! 
(Ireece,  as  abw  Georc:ia  and  the  Caucasus;  and 
it  hn*  been  mot  witli  even  in  the  firovince  of 
Orenbourjr.  M.  JJe^'land  informs  us,  that  M, 
Gamba,  French  Consul  at  TiHw,  met  wth  this 
gorgeous  bird  in  numerous  Hocks  on  the  spura 
of  tlic  Caucasus,  whicli  extend  towards  the 
Caspian  sea  ;  and  that  now  it  has  gone  wild 
and  multiplied  in  some  of  tlie  forests  of  Ger- 
many. The  golden  pheasanu  inhabit  no  part 
of  India ;  nor  docs  any  kind  of  Pheasant  in- 
habit south  of  the  Himalaya  in  British  India 
and  C-cylon,  unless  the  different  jungle-fowl  be 
so  deeignatod. 

Dr.  Adams  says  that  close  to  the  melting  snow, 
he  came  on  several  flocks  of  the  great  snow- 
pheasant,  known  to  the  Caahmerees  by  the 
names  por-ka-gu,  a!»d  ku-buk-deri.  It  is  also 
called  "Icpia"  and  "  jer  monaP  in  other  dis- 
tricts we»jtward.  This  species  seems  to  fre<iuent 
the  high  ranges  of  Affghanistan,  and  suitable 
situations  all  over  the  groat  Ilimnlaynn  chain. 
There  are  three  allied  specie;«,  one  of  which 
is  pt«sibly  only  a  local  variety  (Tetraogallus 
tibetanus)  ;  the  other  two  are  decidedly  dis- 
tinct. One  of  the  latter  w  said  to  frwpient  tlie 
Ladakh  mountains,,  it  has  a  band  on  the  front 
of  the  neck  like  the  chuckor.  He  saw  a  flock 
of  snow-pheasants  together  with  quoirmonalor 
snow-partridge  tl^ervanivicola.)  This  handsome 
bird  is  not  uncommon  in  certain  locjalities  and 
at  high  altitudes  on  Cashmere,  Ladakh,  an 
northwards.  The  snow-partridge  breeds  n 
the  limits  of  vegetation,  and  lays  from  six 
sevon  ^:gs.  The  block-headed  or  I^Iasting^s 
pheasant  (Ccriomis  melanoccphala,  Qray)  ia 
found  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Peer  Rn- 
jal.  This  noble  repr^entative  of  the  Pbasi 
nidas  is  one  of  t!ic  gayest,  and  at  the  same  tim 
largest  of  it**  family.  From  tlie  brilliancy  of  i 
plumage,  it  has  been  designated  by  Pnropea 
the  Argus  phe.isanl,  but  the  true  .\rjrus  is 
native  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  |>rninsul 
The  most  common  local  name  for  this  speci 
besides  the  above,  is  "Jewar."  In  some  par 
of  the  Cashmere  ranges,  the  male  is  call 
"  sonalu,**  and  the  female  "  selalee,"  Its  cl 
ally,  the  Sikim  horned-pheasant  (C.  satyra 
has  not  been  met  with  on  the  nortb-wc«t*( 

!  Himalaya.     The  loud  wailing  cry  of  the  jew; 

I  sounds  mournfully  along  the  Tullevs,  and 
more  often  heard  at  dusk  and  break  of  dft' 
tbnn  at  any  otlier  time.  Oft,  in  the  srilln 
of  an  alpine  solitude,  at  his  tent  door,  bv  t 
cheerful  log-fire,  Adams  listened  to  the  well- 
known   wa,  wa.  wa,  of  this  bird.     Forernf»t 

I  of  all   tlie  various  »p*icies  of  pheasants  stan 
the  impeyan,  or  munal.     This  iiplendtil  bi 

'  once  Jin  abundant   in  the  we^itcrn  liinmlnya. 

'  now,  comparatively  speaking,  restricted  to 

I  tain    locaiities   in    the    wooded    slopes    of  (he 

P  oVi 


ina 


PREA9AST. 


WIRWA- 


kif^ncT  raniie*.  Whole  traols  ol'  fore«l!«,  once 
liizzlinp  with  the  gorgeous  Ibrms  of  these  birds, 
nre  now  without  a  single  specimen  ;  liowever, 
it  will  be  long  before  it  ia  extir[)atc<l,  fur  its 
haunts  arc  hi.sh  up  among  the  crnfrgy  rocks 
wlierc  few  ordinary  sjxirtsmen  venture.  The 
average  weight  of  an  adult  mole  iiional  ia 
nearly  0  lbs.  ;  that  of  the  female  about  5  Iba. ; 
the  young  of  the  first  year  alwut  13  lbs.  'l*he 
favourite  haunts  of  tliia  specie^  are  in  the 
deepest  solitude  of  the  forest,  or  among  the 
bamboo  and  denso  jungle  which  clothe  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  It  is  found 
along  the  line  of  the  Himalaya,  from  6,000  to 
8,0iJ0  or  10,000  feet,  but  h  partial  to  localities. 
The  monal  is  strictly  alpine  in  its  haunts  and 
prefers  the  cooler  regions  of  the  middle  ranges 
tfi  the  forests  bordering  on  the  plains  of  India. 
Hundreds  arc  sold  at  Stevens"  aaJe-rooms.  They 
are  bought  chiefly  to  adorn  ladies*  bonnets.  Its 
favourite  food  consists  of  acorns,  earth-nuts, 
bulbs,  wild  strawberry,  currants,  &c.  They 
may  be  met  with  in  scattered  flocks,  singly,  or 
in  pairs.  The  female  monal  lays  four  to  six 
eggsi,  very  similar  in  colouring  to  those  of  the 
turkey.  The  young  bird  has  the  dark-brown 
plumage  oi'thc  female  until  the  autumnal  moult. 
It  has  certain  names  in  ditTerent  localities — for 
instance,  about  Mu!»ourec  and  Simla  it  Ls  known 
by  tlie  name  monal ;  to  the  eastward  It  is  call- 
ed Ratteah  cowan,  and  Monalcc.  The  mule  is 
the  Lont  and  tlie  female  the  Ham  of  the  Cash- 
merians,  who  adorn  their  mosques  with  the 
brilliant  feathers  of  the  male.  The  plach  phea- 
sant, known  by  the  local  names  Pukras,  Cocloss 
(Pucra.>*ia  macrolopha,)  is  less  plentiiul,  and 
does  not  appear  so  generally  distributed  as  the 
monal.  The  cheer-]>hcasunt  (Phasianus  wal- 
lichii),  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  species  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Himalaya.  It  is  likewise 
known  by  the  local  names  of  Booinchil  and 
Herrel.  The  male  measures  about  18  inches, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  varies  from  20  to 
2B  inches  in  length.  The  naked  skin  around 
the  eye  is  bright  red.  The  iris  is  light  brown. 
The  tail  in  composed  of  cifrhteen  feathers, 
which  graduate  in  pairs,  and  are  broadly  barred 
with  pale  yellow,  or  dusky  brown  and  olive 
blotches.  The  cheer  fi-cquents  the  lower  and 
middle  regions,  and  is  seldom  found  at  very 
high  elevations.  It  delights  in  grassy  situations, 
•mong  stunted  oak,  or  such  like,  and  is  gene- 
rally met  with  in  ilocka  of  from  six  to  twenty. 
The  moment  they  are  disturbed  they  separate 
and  secrete  themselves  among  the  grass,  or  in 
ihc  foliage  of  trees,  whence  it  is  said  they  have 
been  knocked  down  with  sticks. 
The   kalij,  Euplocomus  albocristatus  is  the 

i«jo8t  common  and   widely  distributed   of  the 
[im.ilayan  pheasants.     There  is  a  congener^ 

vith  white  morkingM  on  the  crest  and  back, 
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found  on  the  eastern  i 
Hlyth  considers  it  u 
namo<l  it  E.  melanotu*,  liui  A 
many  old  males  of  the  £.  a]! 
ycTy  little  white  on  the  crown 
kalij  pheasant  (*'  Merghce  h 
lives)  is  plentiful  alon^  t)ie 
Dhoons,  bordering  on  the  p 
elevations  of  from  0,000  to  8; 
fers,  however,  the  more  fou 
is  seldom  met  with  in  the 
egg  is  white,  and  about  the 
tarn's.  A  nest  may  contain  from  mq 
and  even  more  eggs,  which  arc  hsl 
the  end  of  May.  Grubs,  insects,  M 
and  leaves  of  trees,  eoostituie  thi 
food  of  the  kalij. 

The  red-legged  partridge,  better 
the  cast  by  the  name  of  '*  Chiikor 
distribution.  It  does  not  ditfrr  la 
marked  jtarticular  from  the  Greek  f 
south-east  Europe^  and  shows  bow 
cies  can  be  made.  Lieut.  Wood,  io  I 
mentions  taking  part  in  a  huntin^j; 
when  the  party  bagged  500  chukor 
them  down  with  beaters  and  dogs." 
grseca  there  is  a  variety  in  the  Id 
The  chukor  prefers  barren  nu^jntj 
rich  and  luxuriant  vc^etatifiD  of 
southern  ranges ;  bare  stony  rid^'os 
low  scrub  arc  its  favourite  haunt*, 
cubation  tlie  male  remuinji  neiur  thi 
may  be  lieard  all  day  piping  hi 
**  cue  cue,**  resembling  tlint  of  th 
fowl.  The  Cashmerians  call  tho 
kau"  on  account  of  its  call. — Adan 
PIIEDU,  or  feni.  Hmn.  InCh 
roxburgliii ;  F.  macrophylhi,  and  . 
coidc9, 

PHEEA  of  the  Ilannia,  tho  m 

PHEES ?  Chama-rops  riiehj 

PHEET,  Gra.,  Hurn.     Itibhon 
PHENI,  HiKi>.     A  sweetinoai. 
PHENICIA,  see  Hindoo. 
PHENiLA,  SA>-ac.    Zizyphui  ji 
PHEROSOPHI,  are  found  aiau^ 
leoptera  of  Hnng-kong. 

PlIKSAK  LANE,  IIinti.     Si 
PHET-WOON,  HimM.    Corch 
also  Triumfetta  lobata  ?  and  Orewu 
Grewia  hookcrii. 

PHEWA,  in  Thnneswar,  on  a  abb 
stone  io  a  temple,  was  a  Sanskrit 
279  SamvBt,  probably  of  the  ValiaMi 
character  used  in  iuscriptiort?  was  a 
Kutila.     The  kings  and  princes  metti 
Mabendrapala,  Jatula,  Vajrata.  Yajd 
Puma,  Devaraja,  BamachAndra  tii 
inscription  is  very  impei-fect,  h 
throwing  some  light  on  a  dark 
history.     If  wc  taay  aaum«  thv 


I'EIUmNB  ISLANDS. 

f«  the  first  of  ihat  name  Dotireil 
il  antj  iVinsop,  his  ora  is  defiuitt-Iy 
I'ol,  xxiu  p.  673  ;  McCUUaml, 
IH  or  IVuh,  the  name  given    by    the 

tn  the  Hutniii. 
ILADKLPHACE/K,  LindL  The  syringa 
^  plants  cuiuprising  1   genus,   1  apecies, 
I  Diiloxlelphns. 
tLADELPHUS,  #p. 

Buini,  niufhiu,  zhoanpr,  Sltlej. 
the  iSutJej  what  np[>c'ars  tu  be  a  species, 
ac  ^mm  8JM»0  to  9,500  feet,  ami  is  stated 
an^  i'or  ro|)eft. — Dr,  J,  L.  i^Unart^  M.D, 
ILAl^KU'HUS  COUONARIUS.  A  hand- 
ihrub»  producing  white  blossoms,  having 
pe&rancc  und  smell  of  orange  flowers  ; 
[Med  by  »ee<]  or  Invers. — RidtUll. 
lUPvKA  CALOTiiOlUDlS. 


Kludatri, 


Panj. 


parasite  frrows  on  the  roots  of  the 
jrpia  in  Sbahpur  and  i3  said  to  be  med  as 
for  sheep. 

CLIPVINE  ISLANTIS.  The  great  group 
Philippines,  aJthough  contiguous  to  the 
Indian  Archipelngo,  diftern  matorially  in 
■Uid  thu  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
^nn-cr  fiOocn  de^oc*  from  near  latitude 
R°N.,  and  oonsists  of  many  islands  of 
only  Lucon  and  Mindanao  are  of  great 
Tb^  bulk  of  the  people  are  of  tlic  same 
»Apuiple\i(>ned,  bmk  haired,  short  and 
^■pe,  OS  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
Pr portion  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Kus  of  t)ic  uboriginal  civilization  of  the 
pines,  as  might  be  ex[>ected,  has  been  the 
wIjukI  of  the  group,  Lucon.  This  is  a 
^fiion  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  word 
p.  meaniog  a  rice-mortar.  The  Spaniards 
■kto  hAvo  asked  the  name  of  the  island, 
HuktiTCfl,  who  certainly  bail  none,  thinl:- 
^ meant  a  ricc-murtar,  wliich  was  before 
iM^Ts  ot  the  time,  answered  accordingly. 
}''  n,  arc  many  ecparatc    nations 

distinct  languages,  uuintelli- 
to  eoch  oLiier.  The  ])rincipal  languages  of 
AATO  th«  Toj^a,  the  Pumpunga,  the  Pan- 
lAD,aKid  the  Iloco,  spoken  at  present  by  a 
Li!;..-!  of  2,250,000;  while  the  Bisaya 
rrency  among  the  southern  iwlands 
^Hi  .j«.  Leytc,  Zebu,  Negros  and  Panay, 
H&K  1,2*J0,000  people.  Mr.  Craw- 
Kn^  us  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  a 
n  of  the  phonetic  character  and 
structure  of  the  Tagala,  with  those 
and  Javanese,  that  tlierc  is  any 
!  ing  them  to  bo   one  and  tiie 

T  languages  spnmg  from  a 
jjiiTcui,  and  only  diveraifie<l  by  tlie 
time  and    distance,    and    that    an 
tiou   Q^  the   Biiiaya  Dictionary    gives 
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similar  results.  11ie  great  islands  of  Mindanao,* 
Palawang,  and  the  Sulu  group  of  islets,  form- 
ing the  southern  limits  of  the  Pliilippine  Archi- 
pelago, contain  many  nations  and  tribes  speak- 
ing many  languages  of  which  little  has  been 
published.  Air.  Oi-awfurd,  on  the  information 
given  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  inlbrms  us  that  even 
in  the  little  group  of  the  Sulu  islands,  a  great 
many  different  languages  are  ?poken,  and  he 
gives  a  short  specimeu  of  88  words  of  one  of 
those  most  current. 

Sulu  has  for  many  years  been  the  market 
where' the  Lanun  and  oiljcr  pirates  disposed  of 
much  of  their  plunder,  and  in  former  time* 
itself  was  decidedly  piratical.  Tlie  maliome- 
dan  religion  has  made  much  progress  in  Min- 
danao and  the  ^^ulu  islands,  as  has  the  Malay 
language,  the  usual  channel  through  which  it 
bos  at  all  times  been  propagated  over  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  remarks  that  whether  the  principal 
languages  oi'  the  Philippines  be  separate  and 
distinct  tongues  or  mere  dialects  of  a  common 
language,  is  a  question  not  easy  to  determine. 
Certainly,  the  phonetic  character  of  the  Tagala, 
the  Bi»ayu,  the  Pampangan,  and  Iloco  are, 
sound  for  sound  or  letter  for  letter,  the  saiue. 
Words  of  the  ^lolayan  Innguflgca  ore  to  be 
found  in  the  language  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan  ;  and  as  this  large 
inland,  about  half  ns  big  ns  Ireland,  stretches 
as  far  north  as  the  25'  of  latitude  this  is  the 
I  extreme  limit  in  a  nnrtherly  direction  lo  which 
they  have  reached.  The  aborigines  of  Formosa 
are  short  in  stature,  of  tawny  complexions  and 
lank  hair.  Although  inhabiting  a  great  and 
fertile  island,  affording  to  all  appearance  a  fair 
opportunity  of  development,  they  never  made 
any  progress  in  civilization,  and  at  present  seem 
to  live  in  n  state  of  barbarism.  They  are 
thought  by  Mr.  C'rawfurd  to  belong  to,  or  much 
lo  resemble,  the  brown  complcxioned  race  of 
the  Archipelago  of  whom  the  Malays  are  the 
type. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Philippine  Ar- 
chipelago, is  estimaterl  at  4,000,000,  of  whom 
3^  millions  are  christians.  The  Indian  race 
are  in  general  superstitious,  credulous,  fond  of 
gaming,  and  particularly  addicted  to  cock- 
tighting.  The  Negritos  arc  said  to  be  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  islands  who  retired 
before  the  invading  Indians.  The  extent  of 
this  Archipelngo  is  300  leagues  from  north  to 
south,  and  ISO  leagues  from  east  to  west*  It 
is  made  up  of  countless  Islands.  This  Archipe- 
lago received  its  name  after  Philip  the  Second 
of  Spain,  in  whose  name  they  were  finally  con- 
quered, pacified,  and  peopled. 
I  The  Negritos,  of  the  Philippines,  arc  poly- 
thcUts,  but  without  temple  or  ritual.  They  be- 
I  licve  in  gmens,  invoke  Camburan  (God),  the 
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which  extend?  throughout  the  length  of  the 
island,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
railes,  btiing  almost  exduaively  occupied  by  acat- 
tered  tribes. 

The  Philippine  arcliipelago,  of  innumerable 
islundfi,  is  about  3<J0  leagues  from  north  to 
south  and  ISO  leagues  IVom  east  to  west.  The 
CaraballuH  range  of  mountains  runi)  througli 
the  centre  of  Uio  whole,  and  in  Luzon,  the 
mountains  are  occupied  hy  unsubdued  races 
of  idolatrous  Indiana.  There  are  lai^e  lakes 
in  most  of  tlic  iitlands  and  Mindanao,  "  men  of 
the  lake,*'  gets  its  name  from  its  numerous 
praters.  There  are  thermal  springs  at  La 
Laguna,  and  boiling  springs  north  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mainit.  There  is  a  rainy  season  of  6 
months  and  a  mixed  one  of  equal  duration.  No 
rich  spices,  no  precious  gums,  no  abundance  of 
rare  metals  or  drugs,  wore  there  to  allure  Span- 
ish cupidity.  The  8[>aniardSf  nevertheless, 
appear  to  have  been  ^ided  in  their  plans  of 
colonization — at  least  in  India,  by  a  theory 
which  nations  still  more  great,  and  infinitely 
more  tree,  might  have  adopted  with  advantage 
to  themselves  and  to  all  humanity.  They  were 
not  sordid  mnnnpoli^ts ;  they  ruled  less  by  ter- 
ror, and  more  by  moral  influence  and  the  per- 
suasions of  their  pricftts  ;  and  their  power,  not 
founded  on  the  edge  of  the  sword,  was  tolerable 
to  the  native  race.  They  encouraged  settlo- 
raents ;  they  allowed  freedom  to  traffic  ;  and 
thoagh  they  levied  unjust  and  irksome  taxes, 
their  system  has  been  productive,  within  its 
narrow  sphere,  of  more  good  than  that  <^  other 
CDOquerors  in  tho  Oriental  Archipelago.  That 
their   tvinimmVA   in    th«i  fiirthpr  Anat  ntfvpr  At^ 
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which  flows  belwet«n  two 
In  all  respects  Lnson  ap|: 
able   field  for  colonization, 
settlers  considered  theinaelr 
jugation. 

Th«  Aluta  or  S^rita^   of  ihm 
are  a  Papuan  race,  llie  second 
little   Negro,    being    given    to 
Spaniards  :  but   that  of  Ita   or 
nouuced  but  wntten  Ajota,  is  th< 
pellation  among  the  plan 
the  plains.     The  woolly  1, 
numerous  in  the  Philippintv.   ihun 
group  of  the  Indi.in    ArchipoIair< 
estimated,  by  M.   Mallat,   in    184 
to  25,0(M).  "  The   isbnds  Samar, 
Zebo,  have  not  any  of  Ihem :  1 
found    in    Negros,    Mindanao,    1 
Luzon.    In    the   early  accounts 
Spaniards,  they  are  described  as  fa 
more  slightly  built  and  less  dark 
the  Negros  of  AJ'rica,  aud  as  bs 
less  marked  by  the  negro  eh 
haWng  woolly   instead  of  lank 
social  condition  could  not  then  ha^ 
bettor  than   now,  since  they  ore 
living  on  roots  and  the  produce  c 
and  as  sleeping  in  the  branches  nf 
among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at  wh 
cooked  their  food.     They  are  aU 
and   sprightly,  but  very  low  in  sta 
rarely   exceed   four  feet  and  a 
The  character  of  tlie  negrito  is 
it  is  iQjpossiblo  to  stirmoiml  their 
idleness.     Prompted  by  an  i 
fr\  wHim  In  thf*  tihu***  nf  tlurir 
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Ilcj*  bcfbrti  sunrise  into  ibe  woods.  She 
|i  bour's  dtart,  alter  which  the  lover  goes 
lie  hrr,  W  he  tind  her  and  briug  her 
Iw^e  tutk«et,  the  marriage  ia  acknow- 
i  ;  if  not,  lie  muitt  abandon  nil  claim  to 
Tlw-  Alfuros,  8cem  to  hare  atH»iiies 
iln  rac^  ot'tlie  Philippines,  through 
^..  itilandcrs.  Mr.  Crawlurd  obaerves 
tLt*  n.uUjr«  of  the  Philippines  are  »o  dex- 
1,  tlmt  ihvy  are  used,  almost  exchwiveiy, 
t  odi^r  isl.indA,  afl  steersmen,  and  as  such 
ft  prftl«rence  in  many  part^  of  the  eutt. 
nf  the  i*hilippinei>  are  among  tlie 
red  of  the  Asiatic  islandf-rs,  but  tliey 
ki>ne<l  yo  brave  aa  the  Molays,  They 
i«t  inoffensive  race,  clean  and  wcU- 
bt]  are  all  converted  to  the  Catholic 
IJue  commencing  to  the  caat  of  the 
ishiuds,  thence  along  the  western 
GUulo  through  the  island  of  Uouru 
round  the  w«t  of  Flore-s,  then 
by  Sandalwon<l  inland  to  take  in 
1  separate  the  Malayan  and  all  the 
froni  tlie  Papuund  and  all  that 
e  Pacific,  though  along  the  line  of 
inU-rmigration  and  commixture  have 

Lwfurd  reraarka  that  whether  the 
Jpal  lany i  lagcs  of  tlio  Phil ippines  be 
Mft  and  dxstanct  tongues  or  mere  dialceta 
^■BDon  language,  ia  a  question  not  oa«y 
jBbine.  Certainty,  the  phonetic  character 
^  TagaJa,  the  Biftaya,  tlic  Pampangan,  and 
Km,  8otund  for  Hound  or  letter  ibr  letter, 
^M,  The  alphabet  of  the  Tugula  nation 
^Bvat  idlond  of  Lucon  or  Luconia,  con- 
^Hl3  cbarncter?.  It  w  the  only  one 
■^  in  tlie  whi^Ic  of  thia  group,  and  »eems 
be  time  to  have  been  uset]  among  the 
iBed  tribo^  of  the  neighbouring  itiland:^, 
9^  »pTc3d  even  to  Magindanau  and  Solu. 
letters  are  rather  bold  and 
in  that  of  ilie  Suniairan  alpha- 

^B,  bsA  in  alt  her  conquests  kcptpromi- 
^wefore  her  the  propagation  of  ChriA- 
^Hn  tbo  form  embodied  in  her  Church. 
^Hippines,  theretbre,  present  a  #fiectacle 
HbdCxaita  strongly  with  the  Dutch  dopen- 
in  the  KaHt.  Sjiain  ap|>ear:(  in  the 
iu  her  religiouj»  canicdtnc»4,  her 
aasumption,  and  ht:r  gorgeous 
lent*.  The  natives  of  the  Pliilippinea 
lerully  been  converted  and  received 
Catholic  Church.  It  ia  observed  by 
m,  iu  his  skel<.'h  of  the  inhabitants  of 
kppincA.  that  thi'V  are  tlie  only  people 
Litem  Archipelago  who  have  improved 
lUon  irom  an  intercourse  with  EunTj)e, 
ttcud  monopoly  Ibmicd  no  port  of  tbo 
ftHtj  ia  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

r>5i 


The  bountie3  which  nature  ha^  showered  on 
these  hilands  have  ofWn  been  neutralised  by 
the  terrible  forces  hiddea  under  their  beautiful 
exterior.  They  are  often  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes, and  volcanic  explosions  arc  so  frequent 
as  to  he  regarded  alraoet  as  common  occurren- 
ces. In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  storms 
so  terriJic  aa  there  during  the  change  of  the 
moniMwn.  Anatralia  and  CaUfomia,  Sir  John 
liowring  thinks,  will  hereafter  l>e  largely  if  not 
wholly  supplied  with  sugar  froni  the  Philip- 
pines. Manilla  hemp  hiu  ncquired  a  high 
cliaractcT  iu  Kurnpe  ;  25,000  lous  were  shipped 
in  I8oy  Irom  Manilla  alone,  of  which  Great 
Britain  received  one-tburtli.  Gold  ia  found  in 
the  mountains  and  in  alluvial  depOAita.  aud  with 
proper  machinery  copper  may  be  i-aised  iu 
abuudnncc.  A  8nm]>lc  taken  from  a  lode,  seven 
feet  in  width  and  only  four  yards  irom  the 
surface,  gave  an  aoalysis  44  per  cent,  of  pure 
meta.1. 

Walton  states  from  the  collective  rctunis 
recently  made  out  by  the  district  magistrates^ 
it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  tri- 
butes amounts  to  386,054,  which  multiplied 
by  Cj  produce  the  sum  of  1',515,406,  at  which 
he  estimates  the  total  popubtiou,  including  old 
men,  women  and  children: — 

Indiana  of  both  sexes 5;,3J15,087 

Sangley  Mestizos. 11^,719 

Snngleys 7,000 

Wiiitcs  of  all  classes 4,000 

Comparison  of  population  in  1791  and  1810r 


Year  ITDI. 
Indians....  1, 582,7fit 
MtBlizos..       Oti.917 


1,W0,678 


Ttvir  IfllO. 
11»,719 


The  provinces  are  frequently  visited  with  dread- 
ful hurricaoes,  called  in  the  country,  leaguios* 
and  often  desolated  by  Inotistji.  The  sileucao  is 
a  logwood  of  an  excellent  quality.  They  have 
also  the  braziletto,  another  dye-wood;  the  eagle- 
wood,  narra,  a  species  of  red  ebony  striped  ;  the 
tindal-wood,  ali  red  ;  the  sandal-wood  ;  the 
pangasinang  fir,  the  mobve,  an  incnrniptible 
wood,  the  guijo,  excellent  for  ship-hniiding,  as 
well  OS  the  banava.  caJantea,  or  Philippioe 
cedar,  the  sagovan,  red  and  white,  mary-wood, 
for  small  masts,  spars,  t^c,  the  manga-chapuy 
betia,  daaag,  dungol,  calunipan,  and  many 
others. 

Gold  abounds  in  Luzon  and  in  mnny  of  the 
other  islands  :  but  as  the  mountains  which  con- 
ceal it  are  in  possession  of  the  infidel  Indians, 
the  mines  are  not  worked ;  indeed  it  may  be 
said  tiiey  are  scarcely  known .  The  savages  col- 
lect it  in  the  brooks  and  streamlets.  The  natives 
of  the  province  of  Camnrincs  in  Ltizon  partly 
devote  thenasclves  to  the  working  of  the  minrj* 
of  Mumbulau  and  Poracale.  which   have  the 
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repntation  of  being  very  rich.  The  natives  dis- 
titi^ish  the  nineties  of  rice  by  the  size  and 
shape  of  ilicir  grain,  viz  : 

Jimatnf>anij. — Leave:*  slightly  hairy  ;  glumes 
wliitisb  ;  grows  (o  tlie  height  of  about  five  feet; 
flowers  in  December :  aquatic, 

Lawmjo  greatly  reacmblea  the  above ;  is 
more  exteftsivcly  cultivated,  particularly  in 
Bantangas,  where  it  forms  the  principal  article 
of  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  :  aquatic. 

Malatioqmt. — Derives  its  name  from  iti  being 
very  glutinous  afttfr  boiling  ;  it  is  much  uaeil  by 
the  natives  in  making  sweet  or  fancy  dishca  : 
and  also  used  in  making  a  wliite-wa^ih,  raixiMi 
with  lime,  which  is  remarkable  for  it«  brilliancy, 
and  for  withstanding  rain,  »fcc. :  aquatic, 

Malayoquit. — With  smooth  leaves,  and  rod 
glumes  (all  the  preceding  are  whitish);  pos- 
eesscs  all  Uie  qualities  of  the  aquatic  variety 
of  the  same  name — that  of  bemg  very  giuti- 
Dous  al^r  boiling.  This  rice  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy  li>r  worms  in  horses,  soaked  in  water, 
witli  ttic  husks  on  :  it  is  given  with  honey  and 
water. 

B'tnlot  Cabayo, — Common  in  Hocos,  where 
it  is  cultivated  both  upland  and  lowland  ;  it  pro- 
duces a  large  grain,  and  is  therefore  [nuch 
esteemed,  but  has  rather  a  rough  taste. 

Dumali,  or  earltf  rict, — Raised  in  the  uplands 
exclusively,  derives  its  name  from  ripemng  its 
grain  three  months  frum  planting  ;  the  seed  is 
rather  broader  and  shorter  than  the  other 
varieties  ;  it  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  as 
birds  and  insects  are  very  destructive  lo  it. 

Quinatula,  with  smooth  leaves. — This  variety 
b  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  people  of 
Batangas,  as  they  say  it  swelU  more  in  boiling 
than  any  other  variety  ;  it  Is  sown  in  May,  and 
gathered  in  October :  upland. 

Bolohan. — Th  U  vflrietj'  has  very  hairy  glumes ; 
it  is  not  held  in  much  esteem  by  llie  natives, 
but  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  it»  not  being 
BO  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insect-*  and  diseases 
as  moat  of  the  other  upland  varieties. 

Tariff, — T^cavos  slightly  hairy,  glumes  light 
violet  color.  This  upland  variety  is  held  in 
much  esteem  for  its  fine  flavour. 

43.5,007  arrobas  of  rice  wore  exported  from 
Manilla  in  lS47.—Af,  E<trl,  p.  141  ;  Mr.  Rich, 
botanijit  to  Oie  United  States  cvploritxtj  ejcp^di- 
iion ;  LiMock's  Orvj.  of  Giv.^  p,  82 ;  Marn/at*g 
ItulUin  Archtpehujo,  jm.  120;  tyaUttcef  Vol.  ii, 
J).  218:  QmrtM'f  lUvufiv,  Xo,  222  ;)/».  507, 
608 ;  WaUon's  Statr,  pp.  4,  27,  2S.  31,  f<2,  121. 
276;  I'^irU  Papuan\  pp.  121  to  181;  Ht. 
Johns  hufian  ArcHipflago^  pp^  \05-77>  See 
Ahetas.  Archipelago,  India,  Negro*",  Negritos. 

PHILISTINE,  or  foreigners,  who  gave  that 
name  lu  Palestine,  where  they  op[H)se'l  the  Jews 
in  the  conquest  of  that  country. — ^harp*$  UU- 
iortj  of  t^jijpt.  Vol,  i,  p,  2t). 
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PHIUA^  Hrjn).     HnmiltnuKi 
PllILyDKACK-*:.  the  wa 

plants. 

PHlLLYRKA.Oft].I^  L>ori.ii 
gives,  P.  robusta,  tei  'i 

PHirXYREA    PA  w  ^ 

tree  with  oblong  ovate  h 
minal   panicle,    pure  wiiMc. 
the  branches,  and   giWog   tlie 
appearance.    Introduced  (rum 

PH1-IX)K,  see  U^. 

PHILOMACHUS   PrONJ 
pugnax ;     *  Kuff.'     Eurofx;,   jVsia,'2L 
common  in  India. 

PHILO.MELA  LU.SCIXIA. 


Motacillaluscinia,  Linn. 


Philomela 


Sylvia  „    Latham, 

I  Cm-ruca        „         Ftem. 

Hu#*ign(jl,  Fk-     Lupruaia, 

I  Xiwhtigall,  GjtR.     riuiacfKd-, 

Rufiipiuolo,  It.     N«ritt«g»blf 

RusHiRnuolo,  «      BoBt 

The  nightingale. 

PlilLOMELA  TURDOIDES,  R 
Luseinia  m&ior,  Briuon.  1  S>  ^ 

Thrush   nightingale,  in 
Egypt. 

PHILOXEr^Ei^,  see  Greeki  of  Afl 

PHIN.     Stone  circles,   which 
Pliin.     ALho  a  common  term  for  a 
any  vessel  of  such  like  description. — 
NeiUfhtrrtf  Hills,  ;>.  3.3. 

PHINDAK,  Hjsd.  Cral»go» 

PHINEA8,  see  Khizr,  Khajab. 

PHIPlIAll.  HiXD.  Gongli  or 
gungo,  and  elsewhere  the  turnip. 

PHIPiM,  HixD.  ot  Kaghao, 
tU3,  Rh.  Persica. 

PHl-PUK.Vl,  SCO  Laos. 

PHIU,  HiVD.,  a  threshing  floor. 

PmUAOTI,  HwD.  A  small  % 
chaiar  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  ur  nu 
ing  water ;  it  is  workei.1  by  the  fool 

PHIUI  of  Kashmir  '  seconds' of 

PlllKKl-TUGUU,  IJexo.   Ti 
coronaria. 

PHIKTI,    HuiD.     A  blight 
sand-storms. 

PIil.SAKLANA.Hu«D.     A  pi 
so^a  making. 

PIUSUEKKAR,  Hixo.    Col. 
ti  folia. 

PHITN'I.  H!KD.   of  Jhelum, 
phus  vul^arK  Lam. 

PH  LEG  .KX  AS  TRISTIG  AUT 
dove  of  Celebes. 

PHLEUM     and     Fcstuca 
Graminareie. 
PHU>MISES(:iILKVTi:M,«e 
PIILOMIS  RUSSEI,LL\NA,J 
perennial  and  shrubby  plants,  wiib 
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ibling  tlw  commrin  w^  ;  the  flower:" 
roil,   yiMlow,  &c.,  growing   reiulily 
in  ttnv  common  soil. — RitiML 
»MiS  INDICA,  Linn. 

Dm.  I  trrona  Sah^. 

JltKD.     Toombi  kocmy.  Taut. 

•n  powcswes  a  consideruhle  dogroe  o( 

ly  which  the  nativt^9  tomper  by   nn   od- 

some   agreeable    acid.     Ituniphiua 

the  Woriahs  in   Ainboyiui  9<)iiec2e 

of  the  plant,  into  their  vyvJi  to 

Id  and  iiUrtjpid  iu  wur. — Hum' 

»li4  p.  40 ;  Ain.nlu!*s  iftit,  Mrtl.,  ji.  257. 

'X.   n  genus  of  eierant  plants,  which, 
leir  lively  eoIourA  have  a  pretty  appeiir- 
jprovu  iu   pntchca,  the  oiloura  are 
%  Hlmo,  white,  Ac,  frrovr  readily  from 
It  garden  soil,  eitlier  in  pots  or  the 
wnid  he  sown  thinly,  and  whon 
hiRhffl  high,   transplanted  where 
iJowur,  rt^iniro  in  jKitM  a  »ojnewhat 
well  manured  and  drained. — HiiUUU^ 

taS   G^ERTNElil,  Thufib.    Katu 

IflB. 

EOS  HOOKKKIANUS,  WujhL  A 
cX  tlie  central  province  ol'Ovlon,  at 
ra  ol*  4,000  to  7,000  feet.— ^Aw^  p. 

►BEUOS  ROXBL'RGUIl,  Bemut, 
|]M*Uft  »)|>io<i#iA,  Jiorh.  Ff.  Iwi. 


Tlacourtiit  fttiRniarotA.  HW/.,  Cat. 

of  Smnatra.  Fl.  drtiall,  roddjsli-whitc, 
«nd  April  ;  fr.  Sept.  Rvn'h, 
MSA  COMML'NIS. 

I*h.  ronili^lPtii,  WiUtujhfrtj. 
Dclphinud  pliumui,  'Ximi. 

Hip  common  porpoise. 
PlIOfA.  Tlieheal,  Tlic  *eal  t.mvbetAughi 
«.-„':.•  ;,  n^liiii  •  Apolloniud  related  that  ho 
near  I^us,  a  female  Phoca, 
->,.  ■  .-  f>^.j..  ,oi  fiahin^  parposei5. —  Yule 
tW.   Vi»l.  \,p.  112. 

PUOCNIC'IA.  This  ancient  IcLnf^om  waa  on 
fcam.'W  fertile  strip  of  land,  lying  bi'twecn  tlio 
•tern  *ihipe  of  Lebanon  and  the  ^leditominean 
^  and  extended  iroin  the  river  Eleutlieruaon 
ii  (o  near  Mount  Cantitd  in  the  south, 
ih  4-lth,  1.V17  and  19  it  Li  called  the 
of  Heaven.  See  alw  Juices  x,  ft, 
tiel  rii,  3.  xii,  10.     Astarte,  or  Ashtoreth 

the   Queen   of  lleuvcn,   the   trreiit    S"*"*^.-     k. 


PHOENIX  DACTYUFBHA. 

"i3.  2nd  Kin^  ixiii,  13;  vii,  18:  xliv,  25.  It 
iva»  by  the  tiaraes,  Ashtoreth  ur  Asfarle  tliat 
tlie  moon  wad  wur^hippoil  by  the  Ittntelites, 
j\aftyrian.<i,  PhnenicinnSf  Cartha^niaa-^  and  tlic 
people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  .See  llaal,  Hindu, 
India,  Ken,  Scraitie  raooe. 

PHCENiajBALANUS  of  the  ancient*  wai 
p^lbablv  the  ntiC  of  Oie  Diirim  palm  of  Epypt, 

PH^KMCDPllAUS  CUHVIKOSTRIS  waa 
obBcrvod  liyTaptain  Tickellon  low  junaly  hills, 
very  like  Ph  tri*fW  in  hnhiii*,  n  pair  Hhot 
were  both  i '  milar,  exoopt  in  colour  of 

irifl  :  the  m  ihai  cobalt  bUu?  and  tho 

female  nmn'rc.  Fo*m1  rolcoptera,  Hemiptera, 
and  vtTv  large  catrrpillaiv. 

inHKNICbPH  AUS  TUtSTIS,  •'  Mahoka"  of 
tlip  nativc-i  of  India,  h.i^  a  note  like  that  of  tlie 
Brittsli  ciickn(>,  as  heard  late  in  the  reason.— 
//linker^  liim.  Jout'.^  Vol,  i,  p.  21. 

PIKENIX.  A  gonup  of  palms,  the  specie* 
of  which  nro  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  »i3uth  of  Afin, 
cftstwanLs  t*)  tlie  Archipelago,  ilie  d^le  tree  ta 
indigenous  to  Africa  and  A^ia  and  embraces 
5e^*eral  species,  the  products  of  whicli  ora 
brought  into  the  markeia  of  ludia.  llie  tjrunk, 
marked  with  tlie  scars  of  fallen  ltti\'es.  is,  iti 
some  aperies,  bo  short  tliat  it  barfUy  appears 
above  ^^und.  It  \^  not  decided  whether  the 
East  Indian  P.  sylvostria,  Roxb.  be  or  not  the 
P.  dactylifera  of  Linnaeus  in  a  wild  state. — 

PHfENIX  ACAULIK,  Ham. 

rind  kliAjiir,?* 


SteniI«8S  diitti-|whii. 
Seiuwp,  UtKia. 

A  small  stemleas  palm  which  grows  in  Sik 
kim  on  the  driest  soil  and  in  the  deep  valleys. 
The  Lepchoa  eat  the  yonng  seeds  and  use  t 
feathery  fronds  as  screens,  when  hunting, 
is  a  dwarf  palm  prrowing  east  of  Siligoree  in  t' 
Terai ;  a  sure  si^m  of  a  hungry  (u^il. — Dr.  J, 
SUwart'»  I\tnjah  Piants,  p,  243;  IIooier*8  Him, 
Jour,.  Vol  i.pp.  143,  400. 

PH(ENIX  DACTYLIFERA,  Ainn.,  Roah. 

Tamr, 
Nuklml, 
Swon-fW-lwnn, 
P:iynd  khajur, 
Ui\Xv  tft'f, 

VtiXm  trpt', 

Knjur. 

Cbutiant, 


i 

Ik-™ 
ys. 

i 


As. 

BURM- 

liNO. 


IIixu. 


Khooniui,  MauiI 

Kbiijiir,  khn),  TftKj 

Kurjnn,   k!io«.rmii,     PHI 
I'.,  MiIlum.TAi 

i  Ti 

Kh-  ,  ..  .,  -  l."»a, 
Mtidiid  khiirjuiupu 
tVnu  dufttu. 


b'AvinitT  of  the  Pboeniciaiw,  the  female 
of  Ban!,  whom  the  Gre^'ks  chnngetl  into 
or  IWlthwf,  in    the   chief  city  of  Sidon, 
TicT  Tmn»hip  was  extended  to  the  eofX  of 
'■'  ■  -ieally,  she  Tej'rc^wntc*!  the  moon, 
.   in  ffcn.  xrv,  5.  Oput.  i,  4.  Josh. 
'11  ir  >th  karnaim  or  tho  two  homed, 
Hh  the  crt^<«nt  moon.  Sec  1  Iving^  xi  and  5 ; 


Uaddii,  GitUi, 


Th0  fruit. 

All.  1  Pind,  Chipwi  3agri.  H 

„    I  UfrhLidrud) 

7'Ar  t/Utti. 
Kt2in.  I  Hokni-chil. 
The  $((me. 
An.  1  Uutia 

PKRft. 


-khujoor. 


l»int 


Uslfh-khnrmiih, 
TukhiD-i-khoonntth, 

The  date  tree  grows  iu  tn.pical  nnd  t\\\i\^ 
Asia,  in  north  Africa,  and  in  wmp  pnrtB 
Northern  India.     It  docs  not  thrive  in  li^^^^^ 


PH<EN1X  PARTKIPERA. 


t^R  it  is  the  groat  support  of  tlie  Ar«lt$  of 
Yc-mpii,  Dr.  J.  J^.  Stewart  siiya»  it  was  intro- 
diioed  into  tlio  souUiern  Punjab  in  tlie  7t1i  or 
9th  cnntur)%  but  Uiat  lliu  true  dutu  u  nowhere 
known  in  any  c|uiuility  lu  l\w  north  or  eaal 
of  Tuliimba  ami  cRiang  both  close  lo  (he  Ghe- 
nnb,  iilthouj^h  the  tree  has  been  tried  in  tlie 
district*  of  I-aliorc  ami  Umritsur,  and  there 
nro  a  few  in  the  northern  part  of  Julanilar, 
whcrr,  however,  the  chief  use  of  llie  tree  is  for 
tho  sweet  juice.  He  alw  meniiona  that  tlicrc 
arc  some  at  Suliaranpur,  whieh  give  pood  iVuii 
especially  when  tho  raitw  are  late.  The  finest 
trees  range  up  to  100  and  120  feet  high,  the 
natives  assert  that  it  will  not  grow  except 
^vhl.•rc  ibesoil  is  or  has  been  eubject  to  inunda- 
tion. There  ore  now  hundreds  of  the  trees 
about  various  towns  in  Multan  and  Moxnffar- 
gnrh,  but  it  a  moat  abundant  near  Dhera  Glia/.i 
Khan,  Trans-lndiw,  where  the  country  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  north  to  south  lias  such 
numbers  of  trees  that  eight  or  ten  thouaand 
ruj^eea  ai'e  said  to  be  annually  f^ot  by  ^overn- 
inout  from  the  ftuiall  tax  which  is  levied  ou  each 
female  tree  the  sexes  are  on  .separate  individu- 
als. At  Multan  there  is  a  bedana  (t.  r.,  seed- 
less) fruit  in  which  the  tstone  and  its  kernel  are 
represented  only  by  a  llttlo  yhrivellcd  mem- 
brane, tlie  rest  of  the  fruit  consisting  of  the 
]ilGfl3aHt  sweet  pulp.  Edgcworth  tttatcs  that 
there  is  only  one  tree  protlucing  these,  which 
was  formerly  reckoned  badshuhi,  *•  royal"  i.  e.^ 
tho  produce  was  reserved  for  thornier  of  the 
country.  But  several  trees  pnxlucc  tho*ie  which 
are  the  upper  fruit  ripenin;^  at\cr  the  lower 
I  or*Unary  date?*  of  the  same  tree.  The  fruit  of 
■  a  female  tree  is  much  more  valuable  than  ita 
B  sugar,  and  the  male  tree  has  but  little  juice. 
^  The  terminal  bunch  of  young  leaves,  taken 
only  when  a  tree  L*  cut  down,  h  much  eaten  by 
ihe  natives  both  raw  and  cooked.  There  are  at 
least  .sixty  vancties  of  dates.  Tito  date  stones 
arc  ma<]c  into  beodA,  the  leaves  arc  made  into 
couches,  baskets,  mata,  bags,  brushes,  fly-traps. 
—  Dr. ./.  L.  Stf wart's  Punjab  PUtiits,  ;).  24.'; ; 
SetTiHtu  on  Palms  :  Dr.  Masons  Teaasgtrim  ; 
Roxh.,  Flora  Ind, ;  lioiilf^t'  Fihrotix  PiaiUs  ; 
AiiulU^  p.  .*W;  Voi()t*s  Ihrtvs  Sulmrhanits  Cal- 
cuttntnU :  PowfWs  Hmuf-ltool;  Vol.  i,  yj.  371*. 
I'llCENIX  FAKINIKKiiA.  lUvK,  Vor. 
Pha'nix  pueilla,  (itrrfn, 
Tntha,  Malilal.  I  Cbinila  ilii,  Tkl. 

I'ltu.  Tau.  I  Chittitfl  chcttu. 

Thifi  dwarf  |>n]m  gitjws  in  the  sandy  plains 
of  the  aouih  of  India,  where  tlic  sweet  ptdp 
of  its  seeds,  also  the  farinaceous  substance  of 
its  stem  arc  eateu  in  times  of  scarcity.  The 
stem  is  split  into  pieces  beaten  in  mortars  and 
sifted  and  sago  i»  biviled.  It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
aA  tints  prepared  and  is  not  so  nutritious  ns 
common  sago.  Tho  leafloii}  are  made  into  mats, 
and  the  common  petioles  are  split  into  throe  or 
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foiir  riTui    arc  ii9e4  to 

kind^.     It   16  adwarfpkBtttm 

one  or  t-w*^   "        '  '  '       "A 
leave.H  an  t  .  '^^A.  hi 

un  the  peniiJi^ida  vl  luLa,>A4n)| 
grtmad.  Its  leaflet*  are  ¥io*^ 
mats.  The  common  f>ctiulaB»i(l 
or  tour,  uiid  xnod  Lu  makr 
kinds.  The  extcrxururiiuulvfBl' 
conni^t  uf  white  Abn  -  mrkllr^  llf 
envelope  a  large  v: 

stance  which  the  nu:..^ tel 

of  Bcarcily.     To  prMrttrv  ih»  m 
trunk  is  sj^lit   into  nix  nr  ci^ 
and  beaten  in  "woodrn  nit<iar\  i 
ceous  part  is  do:      '     '   '.  itn  ti<d 
meal,  when  sc]  .  ^fing. 

by  being  boileii  "ji 

is,  in  fact,  an  ii. :  '.o 

PHCEMX  HI  MILiS,  /To^. 

palm. — l>r.  ./.  Stfwarfg  J^ujakf 

PHtENlX  PALUDO«A.  fl-*A 

Tlie  nju:  ■  *Sau 

HintAl,  Hi  ~.  Uli 

Then  Iwuns,  Bt'*iM   j  iiir-u; 

This  smtdl  pnhn,  crow*    pkiC 
Sundt-rbuus,  Sonth  <■  '%  < 

lauds  in  the  rivor*.  \1'A 

are  iuundated  witli  thehigliafctU 
date  palm  abounds.     It  U  a  m 
twenty  feet    liigb,   no  tliicJccr  ill 
cane  ;  whose  fruit  looks  iirrvi**-!? 
of  datcft,    but  it   Is   not  • 
it  is  well- worth  cultirat.;.^  ^-  - 
elegant  impenetrable  tiifta,  wkkl 
it  for  bank  eccaery.     T.  piitnM 
soutliern  Indian  species  &r  the  || 
The  trunks  of  the  smaller  trtmai 
ing  sticks,  the  long  irunbi  for  m 
leaves  tor  ibatcb, — Iloolrr'g  Hm. 
jy  p.  I  ;  MfiMOH  ;  Sff^nan, 

PHCENIX  8YLVKS1  RIS. 

Elato  wylvosi 
Khaiur,  Bkito. 

Wild  (Utfl  pmlm.  Kaio. 

8mq(1  kit  jtwr.  UiXD. 

Khaiuor,  „ 

SuiHli,  Mauk. 

Kluiji  of  Suit  Hnn>2«,    Rii.. 

The  wiM  date  ]ka]m  ^tows  throQ 
India  and  is  of  great  value  oo  • 
pidm  wine  it  yields  and  \\\if  «x)^ 
the  palm  wine.     It  occur*  wdd  id 
in  and  nc.ir  the  tSiwalik  tract  up  % 
biy  beyond  tiie  Indud.  iti  the  Sail 
out  into  tlie  plains  in  the  <     '    '  ■' 
is  not  seen  much  abo?o  H  / 
hills,  and   Vigno   coi  \ 
"  [>alms  of  IWumoiii 
lions  of  Moore*'-  ii 
notched  for  the  i 
tail,  length  of  tniziJ. 


PnORMiUM  TIINAX. 


ill  size  in  40  yoAV^.     Ittwow! 
conduiU,  aiul   lur  tomfwrnry 
icxtonsively  omployud  lor  iu:iiting 
tree  U  lound  inalm^tat  nil  rho 
lh«  tiiud   Sugar   Duab  ;  they 
jwol'sandy  trnctd^  and  in  such 
•Uo  pTow-s  there.     The  truit 
ot'  food  in  some  diatricte,  and 
SreiU  nmiies,  accordin;*  u^  the 
ill  it  ifi  prcwrvcd,  split,  drietl, 
Thcsi'  <lato  irrcs  pny  ii  tux 
rhii-h  tiirnis  an  iinixirtant  item 
renue  of  e(..njie  difttriut/?,     Mr. 
\ffit{'  ihU  tree  in  Muzatliuyaih 
grow  uctuully  in  the  santly 
ri:iiici»    on  Ha   btirden)    in    the 
>il.  nud  where  hardly  any  vtliar 
;  it  ii  often  found  in  luxuriiint 
y  Stewart'*  i'unjah  iHnMs,  p.  ^45; 
|l87  ;   fi*r6.,  /^)«'c«,  .V<^H'tt^^ 

PoIyj<onum  convolvuluceura, 
»nwdc5,  uUu  Ficas  cmicoides. 
;li,   HixD.,  a  wild  grain. 
or  tecs  ot*  anything  alter  infu- 

uiaffitrgarh  is  from  the  plant 
nd  in  desert  tract8  in  the 
what  rescmblca  ilie  cai>4?r  in 
lour,  being  de^Jlitute  ol*  true 
pcscd  of  nnnicroiti  fine  and 
clOetA.  It  is  much  inure  slender 
[}er  and  doe$  not  attain  to  the  fiunic 
llowers  and  iVuit,  which  are  very 
r  a  grey  colour,  full  ulf  on  attaining 
and  are  gathered  Ly  the  nativcii. 
hem  witii  ^hi,  and  uuc  tiiem  as  a 
I  fruit  id  callctl  phogti,  and  is  well 
ighoiit  tlie  districts. 

IIiDTD.^  a  term  applied  to  a  coil 
wire  in  spunjrle-mnkiriL'. 
,  liixu.     Ficus  rctioulata. 
IH,  IliJen.     Lightning  strnclc. 
Inro.     Calligonuni  [lotygonoides. 
IIDJS,  a  family  of  molh»c«. 
AiOLt  XXI.  PhoIadi=d:e. 

lOhuL  Pirldctck,  rec.  25  8p.,/o««iV2d  ap. 

,,  rtc.  0  fip. 

%dr. 

'-     '"  •■■■'  '^-^mn. 

an!  America. 

-  -/rtli  Aiiii-i'icu. 

aiift. 

1^  nn'l  two  «the»n«. 

'  rw.  10  sp.  tiho  ftiMil, 

X,  tfii:  'i  pp.  uI^o^tNMl/. 
:u4,  fffC  i  »p. 

,„.  .    ,  ..;fift,  rec,  !4  »\L,/o8iiI  21  sp. 
is. 
Coromamtrl. 
PTf'diaa, /ussiL 

IKE,  Hjxd.     a  liiortiy  tree,  whiiJi 
lo  ft  rery  great  height.    Wood  of 
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the  young  tree  while,  of  the  old  dnik  e<*l(tured, 
especially  the  heart-wi>od,  tough  and  durable  ; 
used  for  cart  whtiiU  and  j*ngar  ndlU.  The 
branches  of  the  tree  are  us<ylfor  fences,  Length 
of  tree  to  first  branch  5  feet,  and  girth  3  or  4 
f»x>t. — Dr,  Ctitnphell, 

PIIOLIDOTA  AUTICULATA,  a  white- 
flowered  species  of  phoUdoia,  in  not  rare  in  the 
•suburbs  of  Maulmain. — Mfison. 

PilOLLUliMS  SONNEUATU,  see  Phceni- 
eophaus  cur\*irostri3. 

PMI<X)L,  UiaiK     A  flower. 

1'1km>1  I'harhana,  alias  Zeearnt.  or  Teeja,  ti 
mahonicdan  funerrd  ceremony, 

P'himl  kec  clmddur.  Hind.  A  covering  of 
flowers. 

P'hool  ixUiauna,  a  nialiomedan  ceremony. 

P'hoo!  ka  tulmn,  the  tiiiry  llower  tray. 

Pliool  soougnee,  any  swect-scentod  flower, 
cDc]c»ctl  in  a  piec«  of  cloth  for  tlie  bride  to 
smell. 

Phoolcl-ka-te!.  an  odoriferous  oil  made  by 
plscltig  sweeMcentcd  flowers,  in  throe  or  fivo 
i^ucceasive  patches,  m*er  gingelly  oU  seed,  and 
then  expressing  the  oil.  Thi-  \kM  i*  sold  at  IJ 
rupee  fur  two  [Kiunds. — }iffkU>ti. 

PHOOr^KOPMiE?ifl.  Cauliflower.  Braasica 

oleracea,  B.  cauhflora. 

PHOOLOIIA,?  Pongamia. 

PHOOLSitAHAU  is  sitimtcci  about  flfteen 
miles  from  Poonah,  near  the  high  road  to 
AhmednugQ;ur,  it  \^\ix\  the  hanks  of  the  I5ecma, 
and  \A  remarkable  for  iu  salubrity. — Malcalnts 
Government  of  Imluty  p.  85. 

PHOOL-SIIOOLA,  HtKD.  .-Eschynomene 
iwipera. 

PJ  FOOL-SO  LA,  BKSo..E«chynomenen3perB. 

PHOONTKK,  Be.no.     Cucumi^  nioraordica. 

PHOOT  or  Phooti,  Hi>-d.  Cucuuiis  moraor- 
dica,  Field  cucumber.  A  wild  Hpccies  of 
cucumber  sown  generally  in  the  fielda  amongst 
jawari,  and  is  aomething  between  the  melon 
and  cucumber  :  it  kcepd  for  a  long  time  if  not 
too  ripe  and  would  be  valuable  :i9  a  store  vege- 
table fur  sea, — RUidelt, 

PHO0T.VNAY,or  Poothance,  parched  Ben- 
gal horsc-gnim. 

PHOKMIUM  TENAX,  the  Koradi  or  Hani- 
kcke,  or  New  ZeJitand  Flax  plant.  There  are 
aeveral  varieties  of  tliis  plant,  which  yield  flax 
of  varying  degree*  ot*  fineness.  It  i«  a  plant 
likely  to  thrive  on  most  of  the  lower  hill  ranges 
of  British  India  and  lo  pn>vc  c*p<'cially  suitable 
for  culture  on  part6  of  Coflee  liistatc«.  iu  which 
the  cotree  hfiA  died  oat.  The  fibre,  or  flax,  of 
this  pLmt  when  well  prc|jared  is  suj>erior  in 
.strength  imd  equal  in  other  rtwpectrf  lo  Eiiro- 
|M?an  flax,  m  tliat  it  seenu  very  desirable  liiai 
iu  culture  should  bo  encouraged.  Dr*  T.  von 
Hoclistctters  '  New  Zcahind'  gives  the  uutupu- 
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rativc  tenacity  of  New  Zealand  flax,  according 
to  Dr.  Lindlev  as  follows  : — 


Silk 


Euiupcan   Sax    .. 
„  hemp 


The  Phormiuiu  is  a  flag-like  (ilant  with  sword- 
nliaped  leaves,  and  beorsi  its  flowers  on  a  stalk 
like  llie  American  aloe.  The  flower  contaiiu  a 
«woet  juiw  much  liked  by  children,  which  is 
collected  by  the  natives  in  their  cnlalirwhes  to  the 
extent  of  k  pint  from  a  plant.  At  the  root  v\' 
the  leaves  aj^nm-liko  substance  is  lonnd,  wliich 
serves  the  Maoris  as  a  substitute  for  sealing- 
wax  and  glue,  and  is  also  eaten.  The  pith  of 
the  dried  flower  stalk  wlien  ignited  grows  like 
tinder,  and  is  used  ;ia  u  slow  match  to  carry 
flre  on  a  journey.  The  leaf  u  applied  to  various 
purposes.  When  preen  it  is  u.sed  for  writing 
on,  the  characters  beinff  cnj^aved  with  a  aharp- 
«dgod  shell.  Split  and  Cut  into  strips,  it  serves 
inalomJ  of  cord*,  euings,  ropes,  straps,  &c.,  and 
as  a  means  of  binding  is  indispensable  to  the 
nativeti  in  building  huts  and  canoes.  The 
green  strips  of  the  leaver  are  plaited  by 
tlie  women  into  neat  baskets,  which  at  dinner 
serve  aa  plates  and  dishes  ;  while  the  men  make 
lines,  nets  and  sails  of  them.  They  also  extract 
tlie  tibre,  dye  it  of  vurious  colours,  and  thutf  ^'et 
material  tor  mat«  and  panncntM.  The  plant 
covers  millions  of  acres  in  New  Zealand,  grow- 
ing spontaneously  on  any  kind  of  soil,  moist  or 
dry,  and  in  any  locality,  high  or  low.  It  how- 
over  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance  in  moist  al- 
luTta)  soil.  Tl>e  leaf  in  BtrucUire  resembles 
that  of  tlie  Agave.  The  separation  of  the  fibre 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  maceration,  or 
inecbanionl  force  applied  so  ai  not  to  injure  the 
bast-cells,  and  sometimes  a  process  combining 
both  thciii?  means  is  employed.  The  natives 
who  use  only  the  upi>er  part  of  (he  leaf  and 
only  OH  4me  jude  of  it,  clean  the  fibn*  by  scrai>- 
ingofl*  the  parenchyma  with  a  sliell.  Thef|uanti- 
ty  prepared  by  thcni  is  verv  small,  and  tlic  gov- 
ernment of  Now  Zealnnd  heinp  imprcsacd  with 
the  great  value  \}(  the  flnx  ns  an  nrticle  of 
export,  olTered  some  years  ago  a  reward  of 
£4,000  for  a  machine  that  would  clean  the 
fibre  rapidly  and  effectively.  In  a  small  liic- 
tory  near  Nelson  the  process  employed  was  to 
boil  the  leaves  in  lyewater,  then  to  dry  and 
twist  thorn  into  a  thick  rope,  after  which  they 
were  (►a.sscil  botwcen  ribbed  wi>idon  njllcnj, 
until  the  fibre  was  laid  biiru  in  u  lidcrabie  siato 
of  purity.  J'ho  dried  and  bli^ached  produce 
thus  prepared  was  mdd  I'Ar  £-5  ]>cr  Ion.  In 
1^160,  tbt>Uev.  Mr.  Pnrcha^  invented  a  machine 
for  cleaning  the  flax,  and  the  samploi  produced 
by  it  leave  no  room  tor  impn:iveme!it  as  regards 
purity  of  flbro.  It  is  very  simpK%  consisting 
C!«enrin1ly  <>f  a  larL'^o  solid  cylinder  or  drum  of 
hard  w«u.n].  revolving  and  so  put  together  that 
ita  ytuiocc  presGutM   the  cruos  section  of  tlic 


wootl.     Above  it  are  a  number  of 

lar  iron  plates  gixwvod  on  tbsir  1 
which  I>ein7  raised  detCGiid  in 
their  own  weight.    The  green  Icaw*  ir 
between  the  drum  and  tb 
tl\c  action  of*  the  latter,  ,..  .   ,    .  -,- 
water,  separatos  and  cleans  the  fibr»,  A 
engine  of  8  horse  power  works  the 
whie.b  will  clean  1  ton  of  fresh  Uisfm» 
3  cwts.  of  fliLx  per  day.    It  ha*  ben 
other  flhpiud  plantrt  and  Iband  cqodf 
for  the  Agave,  Manilla  hemp  and  ^m 

niosPHoi:;  -.>• 

phoftiiliorescenw?,  says    Dr.    1  i 

Ci)0-HpicutiUB  on  stacks  of  flre-Vk 

ling,  during  the  damp,  wnrm 

May   to  October,   at   dtfvaliuu?  i 

8.000  foot,  it  may  be  vritneoMd  (!Vt  i 

penetrating  a  few  yruxU  into  tJu  '' 

was  so   in  lH4*?"and   lX4i> : 

Hooker  s  stay  there,  1 

repcat^fdly  sent  to  hi 

rica  as  to  the  cau«:  oi  i^.iiir  iuii 

exaggeration  to  sav  t)':»(  mi*- 

move  from  the  firer-i 

for  if  tliere  is  a  jiai  t  ny 

the   flrcwoixl  it  is  almost  sure  lo  gk* 

pale   phosphoric   light.     A  alack  of 

collected  near  Mr.  Uodjison's  cottage* 

a  beautiful  spectacle  for  two  monthi 

and  Atigiist),  and  on  pacing  it  at  aurht, 

had  to  tjuict  his  ]>ony,  wKo  waa  alwari 

by  it.     The  phr-nomenon   invmriahly 

p.inie4  decay,  and  is  common  nn  rmk, 

(Teti-antliern),  birch,  and  probably  otiicr 

hers,  it  of]u;iIly  npi>ear»  on  cnt  wnod 

iituiiiiis,  but  is  tnu!it  fA^jucut  un  b 

clotsc  to  the  ground  in  ibc  wot  fore^. 

rciisnu    to   believe  tlvAt    it    vprt'rtf^«   with 

raiiidity  from  old  s^ 

That  it  is  a  %*ital  pb^ 

mycelium  of  a  fungus,  1  do  nm,  h«  mjs 

le.ist  doubt,  for  1  have  observed  it 

circumscribed  by  tboAo  black  Kn«f  » 

often  sceu  to  bound  inycelia  on  dead 

to  precede  a  more  rapid  decay,  1  havo 

adds,  tried,  but  alway«  in  vaio,  to 

mycelia  into  dovolo^iing  soine  fnngw  kj 

thorn  in  damp  rooms,  &c.     Whon 

tliti  mountnins.  I  frc«juf^ntly  caused  ib^ 

to  bring  ]>boip!  '  i  ly 

the  plcasuix!  "i 

light,  whicli  aftjH.ai.1  u>  pult^  lud 

every  motioi>  i-f  tho  fif[Ti<iifp>itfv ;  Inn 

in  this  d' 

change  in    ^  .  -'i'^ 

ho],  heal,  and  drynew  »>- 

tricity  I  never  irictl.     Il  1; 

dog,  who  bad  a  fine  aease  vt  sondt,  | 
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t  WM  liiid  under  hw  nose.     Ai  Tar 
(i0U4  gn,  t)iU  pbeiioinenuD  of  light 
the  lower  orders  ol*  vegettiblti  lite, 
aJonc.  and  is  not  dependent  on 
1  havo  EH'-vcr  ncun  Jiiminou*  tlowrrs 
r  do  I  knnMT  ol*  imy  miihoniicattd 
fluob,  whicli  may  not  be  cxpltiiiu-d 
I'  iivocliuin  or  of  animal  lilo. 

It  i-m,  luminofiity  is  coulined, 

b  tb«  liivertebraUi,  and  is  esi)eri:i]ly 
^ongst   ibc  KiuliMta  and   MoIUisca ; 
|ucnl  in  the  Kntroranstra(:ou3  cnw- 
in  ^Tiriouii  genera  of  moat  orders  ol' 
all  tlieao-,  even  in  the  serlulariiu,  1 
h\y  observed  tbe  ligbt  to  be  in- 
irritability   in  wHieli    re*|:>ect    the 
f  animal  life  dilTors   from  that  of 
I'bt^phurescent   matter,   is  secrcl- 
will  by  an  infinite  number  of 
niolliwcoiija  animals  with  which 
nds,  but  Una  been  ol»scned  to 
in  a  specie?  of  shark,  ami   in   ibu 
firo-Jly,  and  the  luminoas  centi- 
uhis  fulgKns,  one  of  tbe  n)yria7)oda. 
in  stime  fuiif.a>id   plants  a  .^peiaen 
in  the  Australixin  woods  is  vividly 
nd  is  dftwribed   by  Or.   MtMiker  a» 
t   Oarjehng.      'I'be  Pynwoma  at- 
m  throe  ta  four  inches  long,  is 
au  o^^jcgjation  ofsnitdl  tunicarie*, 
8  powerful  light  un  being  dis- 
lodusre   ^vBsesa   luminoua   powcr3. 
arc  luminous.     The  Bquolus  fulg- 
inou'i  hharU  gives   out   a  shiuuig 
at  of  ihe  pyriisoma.     Dr.  Bennett, 
nf  the  water  become  bril- 
,1  lit,  when  his  boat  struck 

U  rti^f  at  Thur  bay   in   the  island 
L     One   of   the   pyrotsoma,  a  lumi- 
tjgfxie  lunicated  nioUiwU,    haa  been 
dog   in   great   nmubers    and   little 
nta,  apparently  »>f  a  jelly-like  fiiib- 
mnd  on  the  Australian  coast,  similar 
iich  on  tlie  co;wt'i  of  Euf  land  have 
d   nactiluca. — Btnurtt,  ^j;*.  04,  69; 
f»m.  Jour,,  Vol.  ii,  /►/>,  150-52. 
^'    "  "      PILT^  for  destroying  raLs, 
I  jjTound  up  with  cocoaiiut 
tjjuua  ma*lo  into  paste.     Tbls  forms 
lain  bait  and  (joisnn  e»nnbincd  tu 
litre  miwt  be  taken  in  mixing  tbe 
,  of  which  very  little  sufhoos. 
HK.KO..  ROC  Dacca. 
lA   OIJBIA.     In  Noiwd  they  use: 
Photinia  dubia  or  Mopilud  bengid- 
y^ng  scarlet,  see  Oy*^. 
"lA  GL.AHRA,  is  eomiuon  in  China 
•nt&l.      It   is  u    noble    evergreen. 
the  winter   becomes  eovored  ivitJi 
berries. — A.   Ua*  amomf  the 
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PHOTINIA  SERUATIFOIdA»  McClell. 

Dtmkyot,  Urust. 
Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  and 
along  tbe  bank;*  of  the  ?ttrcnm^  in  the  Rangoon 
districtH.  in  the  direction  of  the  teak  foit^ats. 
Wood  red.  adapted  to  cabinet  making,  Tbe 
loaves  of  tbis  plant  are  twed  Cot  n  green  dye. 
Viiigi  mentions  Pholinia  (Mwipihw)  Bengnlen- 
818,  WnlUrh,  OA  rtHniall  tree  of  Nepal,  the  Khsv- 
rtflya  hills,  Assam  and  Chittigoug  :  and  Photinia 
engenifolia,  LindL,  a»  a  tree  of  the  Khatirtya 
numntains:  tlieir  woods  are  not  known, — JJr, 
McClelland,  Vonjt, 

PIIOUNG,  KciiM.     Arundo. 
PHRAMWTIUS,  see  Greeks  of  Asm. 
PIIUA  HANG,  see  India. 
PllRAUATECKS,  seo  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kabul, 
PTIUA-KYWN,    BuRM.     Buddbist    pagoda 
slaves,     lu    tlie    buddbist  roliginn,  an  il    |)re- 
vail-*  in   Buraiah,  the  servitors  at  tho  temple* 
are  invtiriably  outcastti,  with  whom  the  i*est  of 
tho  community  will  hold  wo  itit^rcourne.     They 
sweep  the  vieinitVt  clear  uway  the  remains  of 
olTeringn  :  and  wash  tho  idol. 

PUKAT.  or  Frat  or  l*bi.rat,  iIil'  Eui>hratc» 
river.  Phrat  is  mentitinc-d  in  scripture,  and  is 
said  to  have  two  derivatjons  from  tbe  Ilubrew, 
Phar  or  Phan^tz,  to  spread,  and  Phurali  to 
prixluce  fruit  or  flowiirs.  Foort,  in  Arabic, 
mean3  abundance. —  VincaUx  KiuMir''t  Gto- 
yra/thu'al  Mcmoift  p,  8. 

PURE,  u  euall  kingdom  tributary  to  Siom, 
on  the  N.  E. 

PIIUUL.  UifO).     Arundo,  sp. 
PllUYNlUM  DICHOTOMUM,  Roxh, 
MnmntA  tUfboloiau,  H\\U.  \  Tlui'n,  Buum. 

Very  plentiihl  in  tlie  forests  of  the  Peg^i  and 
Tonghoo  districts.  It  is  said  lo  aiTord  a  stroog 
^xhxi^.—McOUXluiuL 

PlIKYNTM,  a  harmless,  inert  creature,  a 
connecting  link  between  the  spiders  and  the 
scorpion?,  spinning  no  web,  and  resembling  iu 
its  habits  the  harvest  men  of  the  lielda  of  Bri- 
tain. 

l^HTAH,  see  Knejdi. 

PllUL  of  Chenab,  Verbascum  tliap-nis.  iiww. 
PllUL  of  Scripture,  identical  witli  the  names 
Tiglath  ]»ilc«er,  ISurdnuapalufl. 

PIIUL,  Hl>w.     A  flnwev  ;  alst»  the  first  dia- 
tilleil  spirits,  see  Ek-aliaba,  technical  iuKarua] 
alsM  a  sort  ofsul-ammoniac.  malunJvo-kaphiil, 
Hind.    Daphne  wmuabina;  paigbncnlmri  phul, 
UtND.    Arnebia  ecbioid**  ;  tiilcnni  phul,  IIiNU. 
llamiltouia  etuaveoloos,  see  Kausi. 
PHUL,  a  (lower,  a  head  oraomout. 
PHUL,  Heb.     Beans. 
PHULA  BANS,  see  India. 
rilULA-DOLA.     In  tbe  chief  zodiaoal  phe- 
nomena, observation  will  discover  that  Vbdmu 
is  still  the  object  of  worship.     Tlie  Phula-dola, 
or  Florulia,  in  the  vernal  equinox,  lo  ao  callvd 
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from  the  image  of  Vwbnu  being  carried  in  n 
dola,  or  ark,  covered  with  garlands  of  (lowers 
(phula.)  Again,  in  the  month  of  Asar,  the 
commencement  of  the  periixlical  raitw,  wliich 
date  from  tlie  gnramer  solstice,  the  image  of 
Viahnu  is  carried  on  a  car,  and  brought  forth 
on  the  lirs:  appearance  of  the  miwu,  the  11th 
of  which  Itcing  the  solstice,  is  called  "  the  niglit 
of  the  gods."  Then  Viahua  repoaea  on  his 
serp^'nt-eouch  until  the*  cessation  of  the  Htx^d 
on  the  11  th  of  Hhadoon,  when  ho  turns  on 
hia  aide. 

PHULAHI,  Phulahi  or  Phulah,  Hum. 
Acacia  mixlesta.  A  thorny  tree,  whicli  does  not 
grow  to  a  very  great  height.  AVootl  of  the  yniing 
ti*ee  white,  of  the  old  dark  colored,  especially 
the  heart-wood,  tough  and  durable  used  for 
wheels  and  Hugar  milk.  The  branches  of  the 
tree  are  lu^^ed  for  fences,  Lengtli  of  tixje  Uj 
first  branch  3  lect,  and  girth  U  or  4  feet- — * 
PotoeWn  Hantl'hook\  }'ol.  i.  /».  .^•41. 

PHULAN,  Hjnu.  Fagopyrum  eraargina- 
tum,  MeUit. 

PHL'LANCH,  HiSD.     Ribes  rubrum. 

PHL'IJ,  Hi-VD.     Jewellery. 

PllL'LKAUt,  llrxD.,  a  peasant  woman's 
sheet  or  veil,  worked  with  sprigs  of  embroidery. 

PHULON,  Ar.     Beans. 

PliUl^sOF^A,  Ueso.  -Eschynoraene  aspera. 

PHULiSA,  liENQ.     Grewia  aainiica. 

PHUDSEL,  IIiND.    Viburnum  stellulatum. 
PHULSHASHA,    Bknq.,    Hihb.      Grewia 

asiatica. 

PIirLBilANG,  HiKi..,  Beno.     Hemp. 

PIll'lJiilANGA,  Hind.     Male  hemp  plant. 

PHULl  fnun  Nubra  valley  in  I^adakli,  a  salt 
lised  in  infusing  tea. 

PHULl AKl,  Hind.     Rosa  brunonis. 

PHULIAT,  HtNi).     Quercus  anuulata. 

PHULLAEED.  In  Nepaul,  a  kind  of  oak, 
the  wood  of  which  is  in  high  repute  for  it« 
strength  and  durability  ;  tlie  aoorus  are  used 
medicinally  and  also  serve  as  food  for  the  pigs. 
—Smith'a  Xt^paul. 

PHUUHAR,  is  one  of  the  clusters  o\' 
states  formerly  known  a-*  the  eighteen  Garhjat, 
and  is  now  included  amongst  the  ordinary 
khalsa  zemindaries  of  the  Hambalpur  district. 
The  census  returns  of  18<»figive  the  ^wpulation 
at  32,721 .  The  agricultural  chi-wes  are  chiefly 
Agharia,  Kolta,  and  Oond,  but  tlie-rc  is  a 
sprinkling  of  other  castes,  such  as  Brahmitu, 
Mahautls,  Tclw,  Malis.  &c.  A  few  Khonds  are 
al^**  settled  here  and  there. 

PHlIhKANlU,  HtKD,,  of  Hazara  Deutaa 
fttaniinca. 

Pliri.  MAKHANA,  Hind.  Euryale  fcn>3t, 
Icamal  plnd.  Hind.  L^Gentiann  kurroo,  kan  phiil, 
Uiso.     Taraxacum  ofBuiunle. 

PHITL-MAKHANA,  Hrifo.  Asteracnntha 
Jimgifolia ;  barlcria. 
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PHUL  TUN,  tun  flowere,  gim 
PHUL.SUPVAKI,  gaJUof  Art* 
PHULWAl,  lltNn.     CwaalpJnia- 
PHUUWAUA,  Hjnp.     Basuoahi 
PHULWARA.  HrNO.     Prio**-pia 
PHCLWAKI,  HiNi>,     Ron 
PHUUiLRlYA,  see  India. 
PHULYAN  or  Phulwax,  Itoiv 

Rosa  macrophyUa. 
PHULYARI  GULAB,  Hisn, 

niaua. 

PHUMAN,  HiSD.     Lcucaa 
PHUMNI,  Hind.     JowdJeryj 
PHUNDAYAT,  Mad.    AutOopo 

pal  I  as. 

PHUNDU.  Hind.     Allium,  »/»• 
PHUXNAS,  DuK.,  UiND.  Artuc^ 

rifolia. 

PHD-NGAN-BHUM,  xnountaii* 

feeders  of  the  Irawaddy,  have  their 

summit  was  seen  covered  with  pntck 

in  May. 

PiarXG-NYET,  Biriui.     Ulflphj 

phvllum,  Linn, 

PHirXI-MUNSA,  Bkso.     Cant 
PHUNSl  also  Funsi,  Grje.    Ju 
PHUNSI,  Mak.     CanJUu  inl 
PHUNT,  HwD.   Cucmnis 

phunt,  is  Syriuga  eniodi. 

PHUNT.VR,  Hind.     Verbajscnm' 

PHUNTI.  Beno.    Phuni  tuii,  Ui 
mis  momoi'diai. 

PHUPIIARI,  HixD.    Gymnoepa 
Ccluritrus  spinosua. 

PHLTJilLl,  HrND.,  of  Kaahnur, 
minea. 

PHLTIRA.     Ix^avea  of  the  Chw 
chiana,  which  are    bnjugUt   ftx)m 
into  Sind,  and  made  into  baskets, 
sieves,  sandals,  pouches,  platters 

PHURZ,  Hran.     Biitula  bbojp 
tula  jacqucmontii,  Rpufh, 

PHL'S,  Hind.     PotaTm^gftoo  jei 

PHUT,   Hind.     Looicera  (|Utaf|| 
also  Ballota  limbata. 

PHUT,  a  favourite  garden  flovi 
It  resembles  a  white  ro*u. 

PHUTAH,  Hind.     Fu-mmI  ghi«, 

PHLITAKSHA.  soo  L-idjik. 

PHUT  JATA,  HiKD.    Leav«  of 
volucratiim. 

PHUTKAU  Hind.  Air 
with  a  soft,  white  wt«»d.—  < 

PHL'TKAMU,  Hixi*.  At 
also  Ballota  hmbata, 

PHUTKI,  GtTt.     Alum. 

PHUrn,  HisTD.     Unclewicil 

PHUYEN,  name  ol"  a  riv<r 
C/oehin-China,  the  harbrnir,  ot>c  of 
the  world,  is  in  lal,  XVT  iKf  N. 


llYLL-VNTHrS  EMBLICA. 


Pm'LLANTHUS  BEHCULATUS. 


^  or  Mmood,  a  Shan  tribe  on  the 
ibovo  IJaiiio.  The  Ph-won  aj'L*  tuiind 
b  of  Bumo  and  describe  tlicniiclvea 
frruu  11  eountT)'  to  the  N.  E.  called 
alst-)  Moo-long,  'llicir  language  is 
ili&tinct. 

Bimii.  An  imo^e  of  Huddha. 
\.  A  marmot,  in  tlic  countrieA  of 
oople,  in  whose  burrowings  gold  is 
HflUppusc*d  to  be  the  country  of  the 
fbded  tu  hy  Iterodutuii. — Latham. 
SWTHL'S,     Of  thU  genus  of  plant*, 


scaiidens. 
totrauditf. 
tiirblniittis. 
vilis  kifx-o. 


nirun. 

ItAlypbyllus. 

rluunnoidee. 


^B  small  Diyllaiitluis  tree  very 
PPUauImain,  and  \\\  many  other 
a  tlie  TeDasserlni  coast,  which  bears 
'■•■'■•'•*  =our  fruit,  that  ia  valued  by 

w  ;    W.  /r. 
.1.1  i  iiL'S,  Specits^  Brandis. 

coJotirrd  wood  exhibiting  a  natural 
»oli»h  wlien  planetl,  A  cubic  f*M»t 
35.  In  a  rtill  grown  tree  on  goinl 
>rage  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
to  feet  and  average  girth  measured 
ora  ibo  ground  \a  Gfcel. — Dr.  Bi'ttri' 

ANTHUSEMBLICA,  Linu.  WiUih. 


UlUca  officinalis,  fitrrtn^ 

^K  Au.  I  NoUi, 

^■^      DvK.  I  Amliiku, 
BBRni?«KSQ.     I'opu  nolH 
ttnUtt.        ,,      I  Tri|i.i  nolli, 
I  lIiXTj.  I  OoKtriku, 

f 


«'.  /r. 


MA1.BAL. 

Sans. 
Tam. 


held  fuicrod  to  Siva,  and  its 
in  worshipping  thnt  deity  a^ 
Durga  or  Kali,  The  Bengal 
hrwever,  do  not  hold  it  in  veneration, 
if  the  Nortli-west  Trovinces  annually 
on  the  festival  of  the  Shava-ratri. 
to  a  pretty  large  tree  and  ia  cultl- 
ughout  most  i>art«  of  India,  but  is 
Ihrnuphout  the  Concan  and  Dcccan. 
19   cultivated   at   Ajmeer,  but  grows 

Kami    Mewar. 
The  flower. 


flisiD.  I  Wuflhcri-ka  fu. 


Tam. 
Tki. 


wer  iff  fluytposed  to  be  cooling  and 
I  is  [irescribcd  in  conjunction 
-  tn  the  form  of  electuary. — 
The  fruit. 


Amulfh^ 
»ll)-kiii, 
Nelli  patluiu, 
Oosenkce  tuU. 


Phks. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


an 

naH 

I 

I 


Tam. 
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The  fruit   is  iwed  abundantly  frcsli  or  dri< 
as  a  ijondimeut,  being   pickled,  uL^o  in  dyein 
and    to    wash   tlie  liaJr  with  ;  the  t'niit  is  vci 
acid  and  astriugent,  aud  coutuiim  gallic  acit 
The  fruit  lias  been  supporte<l  beneficial  as  an 
adjuvant  in  treating  scuny.     The  fruit  resems 
bles  the  gooseberry,  hanng  a  sharp  acid  jui( 
and  is  enton  raw  by  the  natives,  and  is  aonu 
times  made  into  preserves  ;  the  bark  is  strouglj 
asiringent   and  is  used    for  tanning  Icatlier.- 
Ainxlies    Mat.    Mfd.,    p.   94;  JiUldell.,  Get 
Med,    Top.,  pp.  124,  208  ;  Koxb.     Sec  Dyts," 
Emhlica  officinalis. 

PHYLLANTIfUS  FASCICULATUS,  Poi^i 

Flijilaiithiut  kiri^uiielia.  Ji'iVde, 
Kirgnnelia  virginira.  Itoxb. 
Bois  dp  denioisille,  Pkrh. 

A  plant  of  the  Mauritius. 

PIIYLLANTIIUSMADILVSPATEXSIS,/;." 

Sndn  Imiurmuni,      Beno-  [  Nintri, 
Kilii-iiuUp,  Tam*     Nalla  iiiturilu, 

.Nilln  kodambu,  „     | 

Grows  in  the  south  of  India,  where  it  is  use 

in  medicine. 

PIIYLLANTHUSMULTIFI^RUS,  Will 

Khamniut  zeylnnicns,       I  Anisonema  multiflora, 
Bvnn.  I  B.  H 

Kcitu  ninjri,  Mai.kai.  |  Nelhi  ]mni  c^'Ia,      Ti 

V\\\i\  vet  iKLlta,  Tam.  I  Puru  g«Uda, 

I^iiln  pattur,  „     | 

llH   bark,  which    is   alro  called    Ncerpoola 
puttny,  from  the  plant  growing  near  water, 
occasion:Uly   employed  by  the  natives  of  IndU 
in  the  process  of  dyeing  reddish  brown. —  Ains, 
Milt.  Mrd..p.  VM. 

PIIYLLANTHLTS  NIRUKI.  /^'nn.,   fFiffl 
W.  /.,  Bh.,  Boxb. 

Herba  mcBTori^  alha, 

Bumph, 

Boovoo  Rhiram,  Sai 

I'itiiwakJcu.  SiNOI 

Kizliaaelli ;  KilaDetli.TAi 

Ncla  u.'^irika,  T 

Kir^a  ncUi,  Mai.kal  |  VermoosorpkPC, 

A  common  weed,  flowers  sessile,  cajwulea  dull 
ecabroua,  young  plants  deeply   dark  red.     T 
white  root,  bitter  leaves,  and  tender  .shootfi 
this  plant,  are  all  used  in  medicine  by  nativt 
of  India,  who  consider  them  as  deolwtruenl, 
diuretic  and  healing,  the  two  first  arc  generall^^ 
prescribed  in  jwwder  or  decoction,  in   cases  ^^| 
an  over-secreted,  acrid  bile  and  in  jaundice,  aiSt^* 
infusion  of  the  latter  together    with   vcndium 
seed,   ia  supjxwed  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in 
chronic  dysentery.    The  root   is  bitter  and  aa- 
tringent,    and   according   to    many  writers, 
powerful  diuretic,  iwed  in  several   nialodit 
CSfuniiihiifM^I^  p.  5.5  ;  Aim.  Mat.  Med.,  p 

PHYLLAXTUUS  POLYPUYLMIS,  Wi 
A  very  common  shrub  ur  small  tree  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Ceylon, — Thw.  Kn,  pi.  ZfyU 
D.  2ft2. 

Pin'LL.VNTUUS  RETICULATUS.—  ? 
shrub    of    the    Coromande!  side  of  India, 
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Urinaria  Lntlica  erccta. 
Burnt. ^  /.I'iflitH,  BhmU. 
Siit^li  hiimr  tnutii,     Bhno. 

„    ItAJur   mani,         „ 
Hhnin  sonlo,  Duk. 

Dun-kottt,  Jav. 


PHYLUDIADJE. 


rUTMATBA  PtmCtltt 


Kunkans,  and  Bengal,  with  a  white  and  diir- 
ahle  wokI  cmplovcfl  by  the  hill  jitoplt*  for 
varioiw  economical  purposes.  It  in  Ireqiienily 
employed  for  ornauicntal  hedges.  CalUe  eat 
tlK^  leaves. 

PHYLLANTHUS  KIIAMNOinES,  Rttz. 
SyiK  of  Mchinihosa  rhnmnoidcs.   Hfiz. 

IMlYLLAiNTHUS  SIMPLEX,  fftU.,  Ro.vb, 
Ooohin  itfcrckrp,  Tkl.  »       • 

Fn*^li  leaves,  rtowcrs,  nud  fnn't,  with  rummin 
seeds  nnd  sugar  tiro  raiidc  into  an  electuary, 
nnd  given  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  fnr  gonnr- 
rluca  ;  fresh  leaves  bruiacil  with  buttermilk  are 
iwed  t*t  cure  tlie  itch. — Roxh.,  iii,  f*.  6fi4; 
0*Sfmw(h7ifB9i/^  J).  652, 

PHYLLANTHUS  SIMSIANUS,  Wall.,  also 
Phyllanthus  turbinatus,  Roxh^  Syns,  of  Me- 
lanthesa  lurbinata,  iZ.  IF. 

PHYLLANTHUS  VELUTINUS.  Mutt. 
Syn.  of  Glochidion  vututinum,  IV.  le, 

PHYLLANTHUS  VIUOSUS,ifoxfi. 
Flugpffsa  virowi,  7?ftrA, 

Among  the  Circar  mountains,  where  this 
chiefly  growe,  it  \i  fre<|Uently  a  middUv-sizeJ 
tree.  In  the  foreatfl  of  the  low  countries  it 
18  nmcU  smaller  or  only  a  larszc  shrub.  It 
flowera  during  the  hot  and  beginning  of  the 
wet  ijeason.  The  bark  ia  a  stmng  natrin- 
pent  and  [KiBei'sses  the  power  of  intoxicating 
foh,  when  thrown  into  the  water  where  they 
are,  which,  hke  the  berries  of  Menoaj>ermum 
corcnlaH,  renders  them  easily  taken- — Ro,vh. 
fi-ifm  UoMr  MSH, 

PHYLL-VNTHUS  UKINAIUA,    Linu.  ? 

Urinaria  indicaspinosa,  Tinrm. 

Ilcrtia  nin-Torw  ruhra,  liumph. 

Joru  kirf^aiH^lli,  Mnloal  of  liJieede. 

MtvWnmR  chinii,  Jav, 

Tsicru  kiipinoU,    Mai.iul. 
Krni  uiiirikn,  luu 

VITIS   ID^A,    Roxh. 


8l\(*IT. 


Hajur  rauni, 
Bioko-haniba 
llm-nellj,  „ 

Pin'LLANTHUS 
Melnntheea  rhanmohlM  ii^-/::.  1  Khaton^nironri,  72A. 
Ilunkiita  jooli,  Bkno.  j  YerrapiM>roogoodoo,   Tkl. 

ThiB  ts  found  wild  in  every  part  of  India, 
and  8cemR  to  thrive  well  in  all  soils  and  situa- 
tions, hut  amongst  the  mountains,  it  grows  to  Ik* 
a  tree  ;  whereas  in  the  li>w  lands,  it  w  f^encrally 
a  large  shrub.  It  flowera  and  produce?  fruit 
all  the  year  nuind.  The  wix>d  [$  white,  hard  and 
durable.  The  hill  peojile  employ  it  for  various 
ecououiical  uses.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves.  Id 
drying  for  a  hortus  siectw  they  always  become 
very  black  :  it  is  frequently  employed  for  orna- 
mental hedgea  in  gardens  for  which  end  it  is 
well  cho&cn,  as  its  thick  evergreen  foliage  and 
constant  3Uc<!ession  of  beautiful  red  berries 
give  il  a  pretty  appearance. — Roa-b,  ;  Rohfh. 

PHY'LLir)IAD-4^>,  a  family  of  molluscs. 
Phyllidia,  rt^.  4  ap. 

DiphyllidiA,  Syn.  Pleurophyllidift,  Lin- 
guelJs,  rec.  4  sp. 

5(J0 


PHYLLIUM  SIC5CIJX>UL^, 

PhVlLOCI.ADUS    7! 

is    ihe    Sanekahn    or  Tnv  .l 

tindw^r  in-e  of  Nt^w  Zealand. 

PHYLLOPXEl ;STE  tM'UlPlTj 
Jenlon.     This  bird  was   known 
men  procun-^l  in   S.  IndiA  by  Mr.^ 
Bfiuj.   Ax,  »SV.  Joiir.f  jVirt',  of  1 SM. 

PHYLLOKNIN.*:.    a    sat 
comprising  3  gen.    12  »j>.,  rix.' 
lora  :  1  Irena  puclhi. 

PHYLLOSCOPIN-'K  a  •nH-ftw! 
the  trce-warhleri,  of  tlie   t' 

Neomis  tlnvtvHvm**'*,    Ifotl^ 

bier,  Ni'iMil,  Sikkim. 

Pbyllopneuift*!  rama,  .NyJUi,  sU  todl^ 

Phyllosoupos  tristiji,  liijftA,  Bn^wa  U^l 

Inilift. 


R«galoides 


fu--'        - 

'    f  ' 

mti 

tr..> 

lu- 

niti. 

viridtiijii 

v.-fB 

indinifl.    / 

tai 

„         viridiiJL'nnis,  /J/yfA,Tt 

li»«. 

„         crochrxm.  J/  j-*J, 

Culicipota  hurkii,  liur' 

„         cantAtoT,  Tr.  »1J 

Abromis  *<cliijjucfpe,  77 

„       offinit,  itwlffi  .  ;»'  y.w 

„        nlboirnlaris,  Ilodgii.,  N't-pulfl 

„  CaStlUlruCPLKr, 

Tickella  hodp.^(.iii,  .Uc  .  N< 

lU'^i^iihis  himulayeusih,  ; 

PHYLLOSOM.V,  a  genus  of  tb4 

Pliyllooouw  commtmis,  £(irm.,  Afri< 

seas. 

,,  ."t  \  !/(  m.    T^itr'  r      ]ri  linn 


4^  Nu» 


„         styh... 
PHYMATEA  1  .   ,.  ..i.  i.  .u. 
known,    bcautihil   locust,  has  a 
iifon  and  yellow  nnd  hron7j>  above. 
in  Ceylon  arc  not  coritinuoas  in  iba 
bat  are  occjisioually  rery  jutt 
settled  on  a  field  of  one  y< 
gnawed  the  bark  off  the  stimia, 
to  throw  out  many  shoot*  and 
figare<l  five  j^er  cent,  of  the  lr««a.^ 
nnt  touch  the  Illuk  gnua,  Sacchai 
R^tz,,  but  seem  only  to  attack  culiii 
and  trees.    At  Tangftllo  they 
plantations,   and    at   MatilUie 
native  grain  crops  were  rajnr«d 
The  larvn>  and  piip»  aro  m  d^ 


&m 


rilY.SAUS  ALKKKEN<;1. 

J!»,  bm  liiig  ftfttfrus,  fortunaU'ly,  tlie 

of  ](>cu9t  timt  does  an v  real  injury 

and  thh  injury  is  iu  tin{>ortance  not 

with  dial  done  by  other  species 

ruDtries. 

Bpiuc.     a  tree  of  raixituum  pirth 
itto,  suid  maxititLiiu  length  17  feet,   Alum- 
Tavoy  And  Mcri/iii,  also  in   less  abun- 
in  Amherst  proviactr.     Wlien  seasoned, 
rWater.     It   Uaa   a,  tolerably  gijod 
-%nt  not   with  inuch   tenacity   of 
Cnptnin  JJanCf. 
YSA.  3  gemu  of  molluscs. 
YSALI  A,  one  of  the  Acalephew,  its  fila- 
touching   the   flkin,  impart  a  slinging 

TSALIA  CARAVELLA,  the  Portuguese 

if  war. 

YSALIA    PELAGICA,    Lamnrd,    the 

leae  Man-of-War,  it  is  the  ilolotburia 
lis  of  Linnaeus.     It  is  moved  along  the 

of  the  water  by  an  inflated  oblong  blad- 
rWoh  patches  the  wiml,  and  underneath 
ladder  are  many  tenUR-ula  which  sling 
ly, —  Btnnctfa  Oatherinys, 

SALIA  UTRICULLS.  the  Portujyuse 
r-Wur,  has  a  large  air  vesicle  or  bladder 
Jly  raiiied  above  tlie  suriace  of  tlie  water 
I  pitrple  and  azure  hues  for  the  lower 
of  it*  body  having  many  sucking  tubea 
>ng  tentacles,  in  blue  and  violet  which 

extended  and  can  seize  fish. — Hart. 
[YSAU.S    ALKEKl'NGI,     the    Winter- 
is  a  native  of  Kujo|je  on  cxpt^od  hilU, 
'  Japan.     The  corolla  is  a  dirty  white; 
reddiah-yellow,  incloi^ing  a  red  berry. 
6f  this  plant  wa<^  well-known  to  the 
ita,  and  is  described  by  Dioecoridt's.     In 
\dy  huweverr  the  I'ruit  is  seldom  eaten, 
plant  is  cultivated  cliiefly  on  account 
appearance.     In  Arabia  and  Armenia, 
and  Germany  however  the  berries  fre- 
KQpply  the  place  of  other  eatable  fruits. 
ive  a  sub-acrid  and   not   unpleasant 
but  the  persistent  calyx  with  which 
invested  is  very  bitter,     liay  speaks 
ies  as  a  preventive  of  gout,  and 
extolled  theiu   as  diuretics,  and 
.$hem  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy. 
?kengi«  having  some  repute  as 
Mm.  Deasaignes    and   Chautord 
it,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a  bitter 
which  they  called  PhyBoline  forming 
M  white  jiowdcr  «nth  a  vtjy  sli^^ht   shade 
r,  leftfiu^  in  the  mouth  after  a  time  a 
rked  tAstc  of  bitterness.    This  substance 
seem  to  h^ve  beep  tucd  medicinally, 
itv    value,  if  any,   been    ascertained. 
UoUicnft-ise  it  might  be  wetl  to  examine 
Sexuoca  of  British  India,  used  in  native 
le  Zm  admuleat  and  diaphoretic.    Eooig- 
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i^HVSAUS  FLKXUOSA. 

berger,  p.  324,  lella  us  that  its  fruil  (liali 
cacabum),  the  winter  cherry,  is  what  thi 
easterns  call  Ka^iuj,  which  the  British  apply  ti 
Pliysalis  tiexuosa  or  somnifern.  ;is  thU  ii  t)u 
name  of  the  plant  in  the  lower  parts  of  !Iin- 
doostan,  in  Bcn^l  ?  The  winler-chcrry  is  use^ 
by  tiie  Hiikims  as  u  diuretic,  and  in  ulceratioq 
of  the  urinary  bladder.  It  is  said  to  be  purgor^ 
live  and  is  much  used  in  vi'terimiry  medicine. 
The  winter-cherry  is  now  rcganled  as  useless. — • 
Euff,  Cyc.  ;  ItuL  Ann.  Med.  Sci,  for  April  \><hQ^ 
/>.  3S4  ;  Uoniijhtrytr^  p.  324 ;  ffo</'jy  p,  651. 
Pm'SALIS  AJS'GULATA,  Iwn. 

Country  gooseberry.        I  The  tootU-laaved  winter 
Winter-cherry.  |      cherry. 

Jouz-ul  nuruj,       Abab.  |  Aifui-iuuada,  Sans 

Poulfch.  Oi'K.     Takali  pttllain,         Ta>& 

Kaknuj,  Prhh.  \  TakkaH  pundu,        TrIh 

This  has  got  the  name  of  country  gooseberry 
in  Inrlia,  Irom  its  resemblance  in  taste  to  tliat 
fruil :  it  is  the  produce  of  a  small  bush. — j^tns- 

lie,  p.  :i3;j. 

Pm'SAUS  FLEXUOSA,  Linn.,  WillU. 

J*Iiy»alis  Boranifenmi  var.  flexuosa,  Hurt  CoL 

PhyUonthiu  urinaria,  Linn, 
Ascond'h,  UtNU.  I  Agsend.  Pamjab, 

Afiuwa-gandah,        „     \ 

This  plant  is  commonly  found  all  over  lodia, 
the   roots   are  employed  moflicinally,  and  ara 
coniiidered  good   in   rheumatic  and  dyspeptic 
disorders,    especially    thot^e    accompanied   hy 
flatulency  :  they  ore  of  a  warm  nature,  c-aU 
culated    to   promote  jdl    the   secrelious.     Tli 
root  is  not  ^veu  alone  ;  but  is  combined  w 
other  medicines  and  mesalihs.     The  Punjabi 
call  the  plant  agsend  not  as  stated  by  so  many 
authors   ns  also  in  the   Bengal   Dispenaatory, 
Asgend.     Asgend  (Ysgund)   Nagowri,  is  a  root 
officinal  with  the  native  doctors  in  the  Pan- 
jab,  and  is  imported  from  Ilindoostan.     The 
seeds  used  by   llonigberger  under  the  namo^ 
Physalis  flexuosa  somitui,  were  not  the  sceda  ofl 
the  I^ahore  plant,  but  had  been  imported  froxn?" 
Mooltan.     They   are  kept   by    the   druggists, 
who  call  them  Panir  kc  bij.     Piddington  stai 
that  Paneni  is  Physalis  fiexuoea.   Panir  is  t 
Persian  name  of  choose,  and  as  these  seeds 
emploved  in  the  coagulation  of  xuilk  for  ma 
cheese,  the  derivation  of  its  name  is  palpabl 
The  plant  which  yields   these   seeds  grows     ^ 
the  west  side  of  the  Indus   river.     The   leavea 
which  are  very  bitter,  aj-e  used  as  an  infusioa 
hy  tlie  Lohana  in  fever.  Galium  veriuu,  Irt«»», 
was  formerly  iwed  in  Europe  for  the  coagulation 
of  milk.  Ita  flowew  arc  yellow,  tliosc  of  PanirTi; 
not  known.     The    fruit  of  Ph^'salis  flexuoda  ij 
accounted   diuretic,  aud  the  root  and  leave 
poW'erfidly  narcotic,  the  latter  are  used  in  Indi 
as  a  i>oulticc  to  inflamed  tumors.     Common  i 
Ajraere  the  roots  are  sold  by  punsaris,  and  a- 
considered     fitimuhiliug     and    diaphoretic  ,- 


PHTSALIR  SOMKIFEKA. 

Irvine  t,  Om.  Mtd,  Top,  ^p.  123.  183  ;  Honig- 
b^rger,  p.  324. 

PHYSALIS  PUBESCENS.  Downy  wintcr- 
.•cherry,  is  a  native  of  America  cultivated  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  whole  plant  is  densely 
clothoH  with  ilown.  The  corolla  is  yellow 
marked  with  five  round  brownijili-violot  spots 
at  the  throat.  The  berrica  art^  ycllowLsh  when 
ripe  ;  they  are  called  gooseberries,  or  Brazil 
gooseberries,  and  when  preserved  witli  sugar 
raalce  an  excellent  jam.  It  is  the  Camara  of 
Brazil.— £:nf7.  Cyc;  Oenl  Med,  Top.,p,  183; 
Mason. 

PHTSALIS  PERUVIANA,  Linv.,  Ro.rh. 


Bayo. 


Tapuria, 
Mhchu, 

Budda  busara, 
Butlanui. 
Husurii  knya, 
I'ainlniddii. 


UlKD. 


Tjii„ 


Tophlee. 

Taperiyji,  „ 

Tapuroea,  ,, 

I'ung-ben,  Bvnu 

Cape  goaseben-j.      Ejfo 
Peru  winter  cherry,    „ 
bmnl  gfioaebflrry,'      « 

The  winter-cherry  plant,  Mmmonly  caUod 
Cape  gooseberry  or  Brazil  cherry,  grows  luxu- 
riantly in  a  good  soil.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  The 
young  plants  when  about  ux  inches  high  should 
be  set  out  in  rows  at  least  two  feet  apart  from 
e^h  other,  sufficiently  wide  apart,  in  fact,  to 
allow  the  gardener  to  piuw  easily  between  thom. 
They  may  be  grown  either  on  sticks  nr  on  trel- 
lis, and  should  be  carefully  pnincd.  The  young 
shoota  bear  the  linest  fruit,  and  if  carefully 
attended  tt),  will  bear  almost  all  the  year 
round, — the  excrllencc  and  abundance  of  tlie 
fruit  well  repaying  for  an  extra  cure  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Btiing  of  easy 
culture,  it  ia  hardly  known  to  what  a  state  of 
improTemcnt  this  appai-cnfly  worthless  fruit 
may  be  brought.  Prwiuced  under  an  improved 
method  of  cultivation,^  it  i»  a  most  wholesome 
and  useful  I'ruit ;  none  more  ao  for  tarta,  or 
even  for  dessert,  and  for  making  jam  or  pre- 
serve. After  seeing  the  common  fruit,  grown 
without  care  or  attention,  one  would  scarcely 
credit  the  size  of  that  produced  imder  proper 
and  careful  management.  The  bush  should 
every  now  and  then  be  carefully  pruned,  cut- 
ting out  the  old  woofl,  as  llie  new  shoots  pro- 
vide the  finest  flavoured  fruit. —  RuMdl. 

PHYSALIS  .SOMMFERA,  AVtf/r.  vttr.  P. 
Flexuo«a,iinn.,i2o.r6.,  H\Ic.,Wuede,  WiUde. 


Ashwagundlia, 


Tam. 


revet  1 1, 

AmkaliiDg, 

Amukaniini  » 

AmkiUung  kelangu,        „ 

Ponneru  AswagandJii,  Till. 

PiUi  vtindram,  „ 


Bbno., 

Sansc. 

Asgandh,  Ouk. 

Flexuotw  winter-clrarrv, 

Eiio. 

UsgAnd,  Kaknuj,    Ht^tu. 

A  native  of  rocky  places  on  the  sea  coast  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Grows  in 
Bengal  and  on  tbo  cJiasts  of  India.  Is  used  in 
medicine.  It  has  several  shrubby  branched 
stems,  rotmd  and  downy.  Tlie  leaves  are  in 
*aJ  pairs,  short-stalked,  ovate,  downy,  and 
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from  two  to  four  inches  long.  Tlie 
axillary,  subscssilo,  sntKll,  CTOwdei 
grcenisli-yellow  or  white.  Tbf  N 
and  smooth,  and  about  the  ^2^  of  » 
plant  is  the  'SiTpv\v<isi'vyafy\a,h%  of' 
tus  ('  Hist.  Plant,*  9.  12) ;  and  tbt 
oXiifn\aj3oF  of  Dioscorides  (<,  72V 
puled  to  be  narcotic,  rliuretic  aaiI 
mic.  The  leaves  steeped  in  oil  « 
applied  to  intlammalory  tumo 
used  in  a  similar  wav  in  Eg>*pl^ 
ni^ed  this  plant  in  Kgvptiaa  m 
Cyt. ;  (/ShmuffiMxitif. 

PHYSETE'R    GIBBUS,  Sckrthtr, 
terre  and   P.  macn^cephalna,  U 
Catodon  nincrocephahis. 

PIIYSIC-NLT  TREE,  Jatropha 
leaves  warmed  and  i-ubhed  with 
used  as  a  poultice  to  hasten  sup 
excessively  drastic.     The  milky 
with  oxide  of  yrtm  makes  fine  b! 
the  juice  dyes  linen  black,  the  em 
to  be  the  source  of  the  put 
that  by  removing  the  emi  : 
hlaud   and   alimentary  ;  MM.  Fct 
boldt  snpjwrt  this  opinion.     The 
a  powerful  cathartic,  one  - 
dropaof  the  exprcase«l  oil,  1- 
In  the  Dekhan,  this  plant  is  usevi 
from  it^easy  growtii;  it  dowcn  in 

Phifsie-ntU  oil, 

Jnn^li  erandi  ka  tel,  Krim.  1  Adavi 

K4Uit-«munuk,  Tam.  | 

A  bejiutiful  pale  yellow  oil  i« 
the  seetla  of  the  angular-leaved  ph; 
it  is  used  by  the  natives  in  mcdicii 
lamp  oil.     About  700  tons  of  this 
ported  into  Liverpool  in  1850  from 
the   purpose  of  dressing   cloth. 
It  bas  been  imported  into 
stitute  for  linseed  oil.     Tlie 
paler  than  the  best  linseed  oiL    R 
tained  in  some  parts  of  the  cotmtrf 
plentiful,  for  little  more  than  the  0 
facture.     It  is  now  chiefly  used  ta 
the  Madraa  Exhibition  of  1 H55,  a 
coloured  specimen  was  abown  bf 
Hnwkea  and  several  good    but 
coloured  samples  from  the  Tanjore 
core  Local  Committees  aad  tbe 
— Mason  ;  G'Shaughntm,  p.  AftS; 
RMfll 

PHYSIC-NUT.     GLAUCOUS 
Jatropha  glauca. 

PHYSIGNATHUS  OOCI>Cl 
Agama. 

PHySOLOBIlTM,  a  genus  of 
Dosro  plants,  native  of  the  Sina 
take  their  name  from  Fbysa,  a 
lobos,  a  pod,  aUnding  to  tb«  shafe 
vessels. — RiddiU, 
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PHTSOSTOiU. 


Pin'SOSTOMI. 


►MI,  an   order  of*  tishea  of  the 
eJeo6(ei,  as  under  : 
Sub-Class.  I.— Teleottei. 
IftDJEB  IV.— Physostomi. 

fehn. — 27  Sym  branch  idle. 

JU<.  I  Cucbia,  //(/m..£.  Bengal. 

fVHT*  (.jROVP,^ •St/mhrttncJiuia. 

jn-nuipusif*,  Lacepy  Kiaiu  to  X.  China 

IrchipuJtkgo. 

I  beugaleoaiti,  McCUlL^  Bengal.  E.  I. 

jL^chipela^o,  Daiu|tier8  Archipelagu. 

^Higwn»,  Cant.,  Pttiiung. 

Wu  OBOfP,—  Chihhrnnchina. 

\»  dorwli«.  Hich.,  AujjLruliu,  Van  Die- 

HTH  Gnorp, — OpAic/it/ivrna-  i 

tifin-'lue,  Benn.t  Indian  Paciflc  ocean.  1 

■jstellatiii*.  JiicA.,  W".  Africa.  Jai^on. 

Gthr.,  China. 

liir/i.,  China. 

!?.,  Bengal. 

(*/i.,  China.    - 

ri,  lii/cr.,  Amboyna,  Celebes. 

imtoi'U.'fl,  lilkr.,  Pt^noug.  Juvu. 

iiu.  //Mr.,  Jiiva. 

I,  i^ilAr.,  .Jura. 

I  iVr«..  Eftstprn  Africa. 

B,  Buui.^  Mauritiua,  K.  I.  Archipelago, 

fccirtc. 

:).V(f  tAiMM,  Br-t  Celehea. 

whiluft,  J9ttr.,  Amboyna,  Formosa. 

,  Mediterranean,  K.  Atlantic.  Ja}»aD, 

B.  Kawi^  ^lataluir. 
HicA.^  K.  I.  Arehiiwiago. 
Kaup>.  Anibuyna. 

L,  Blhr.y  K.   I.  Archi[)ehigu,  Japan, 
tia- 

fH.,  Indian  seaa,  China  scaa. 
,  Varif.,  Pennn^^, 
i.«,  BIkr.,  Singaporo. 
WAt.^  Java. 
^Jkleff..  Japiin. 
mu£,  Sikr..  Amboyna. 
urM/>.,  Celelte^,  Amboyna. 
hr.,  Australia.  | 

'mip.,  Chinn,  Suuiatiu. 
IS,  Blkr.,  Juvu,  Cetoboti. 
Blkr.^  C^lelwd. 
•Ukr.,  Ztuixibar. 

E.  IniHee,  Sou  aud  fresh  waters. 
JifirA., Tropical  America,  Philippines, 
ipelaco.  AujtUiLUa. 
'...    ,-  1. >,..«. 

,  BanjnmiaMinff. 
,,  K.  I.  Archipelago,  Pacific. 
'.«r..  In'ilian  ocean. 
.,  Pt^nung  sea. 
Bllr  ,  Batian  Cerani. 
r,.  Mit'laj^LSCHT. 

,  /"'r.,  Java,  Suniatra,  Balian. 

,  :.  ..-0. 
-Mr.,  Timor. 

'cC'Ml,,  Oylon,  S-  India. 
.  Bfkr.,  AnilKi.V'na. 
jftr.,  Sumatra. 
Kmip.,  Taluli. 
Knfi'  <is-  iSt.,  Samia  islands. 
.  E.  Africa,  Rovuma  ba.v. 
wA.,  China. 
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acutiroatris,  Ban%er,  Open  sea  under  equator. 

brachyurus,  /t«y. 

magniilca,  Abbott, 

califomiensiti,  Onrrett. 

roslrfttuA,  Bl. 

cephalaiHjItis,  Blkr. 

Xns'TH  Q^ovv.—Ptuobranchina. 
Morinpua  raitiibomo,  H.  B.,  Bengal,  Ratn. 

lumbricoidea,/?!^.,  Suumtra,IIt>ogUly,  Amboj'na. 

bicolor,  Knup.,  Timor. 

javanica,  Kaup^  Java,  (^ebes,  Ceram,  Timor, 
Fiji.  Ja|ian. 

abbnvintn,  BUir.,  E.  I.  Archipelago. 

macri>i'ephala,  Bllr.,  Timor. 

Murertiidat  Bfigy$chiMtm. 
Tr.vTH  Gnoup.—jVurrt-nrfw. 
Muricna  hclena,  L,,  Metliterraoean,  Athinttc,  Mau 
ritiufl,  Australia. 

pavonina,  Rieh.,  Southern  seas. 

pardali?,  ''^chleij',  Mauritius.  Coco^.  Java,  Japan. 

ientij<ino«a,    Jen.,   UaIa]>&gos,   Pacific  coant  of 

Central  America, 
melea^is,  Hfiuw,  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Btellifera,  Itich.,  Thlwlfigascar. 
margaritoi>h>rus«.  ifZt;-.,  Amboyna. 
punctata,  BL,  .ScA«,,  S.  India  coast, 
nudivomer,  Otkr..  !2»inzibar. 
ruppellii,  McCUU.,  Moluccas,  E.  f.  Archi|ieti 
peielli,  Blkr..,  Red  sea,  Indian  ocean,  E.  Arc 

pelago,  Mauritius. 
reticulnrif!,  fl/.,  China,  Jajwin. 
punctait>-fa-iL'iuta,   BJkr.^  E,  Archipelago,   Am- 
boyna. 
tessellata,  Bich,,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
reeveaii,  Huh.,  China,  Japan, 
tigrinii,  liumf..  Rod  Soft, 
fimbriata,  Beiut.t  E.  .\rc'hipelago,  Mauritius,  Aua- 

tralia. 
niicroepilft,  O'fhr.,  E.  Archipelncfo. 
melanospila.  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Boiiro. 
polyophthalmufl,  Bikr,^  Celelte^. 
iindulata,    Loccp.,    Indian  and  Pacific  Oceana. 

Cocos. 
blocbii,  Blkr..,  Zanzibar,  South  .\frira. 
maraAftariensi.^,^/^^.,  Cliina,  Colehe«,  X.  Australiii. 
formosa,  BOcr.y  CVnuu,  Amb  (yna. 
jwendothyroided,  Blkr.,  CLli.'bes,  Amboj-na, 
tiie,  H.  ir.,  E.  Intiie^,  Calcutu.  Imliau  V)it<an. 
thyrsoidea,  Bkh.,   Penang,  Arcbiiwlago,  China, 

Tonga  island?. 
buMtmsis,  Blkr.,  Eiwtoni  ArchiiKtIago. 

SolyununKlon,  J'Uir.^  R.  Arehi jn'Jago,  frtish  water. 
uiveubodii,  Blkr.,  Tcniate. 

anatinu,  Lomr.,  Madeira. 

picta,  Ahl.,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

nubila,  Rkh.^  E.  Archipelago,  Jai>an,  Norfolk 
islands. 

mulleri,  Ktmp.,  Archipelago. 

Bageno<l«ta,  liir/i. 

ricnard9oni,i///:r..  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago. 

tenebnwi,  Bich.,    Polyntsia. 

marmorea,  Ko/.,  (iaUixigos. 

tiavomurginata,  Bupp.^  Bed  Sea,  Indian  and  i*aci- 
flc  Oceans. 

callarhyncha,  Ofhr.,  Freemantle,  Australia. 

hepatica,  Rnpp.,  K<^d  ?fia,  E.  Archii>eIago,  Japan. 

euptera,  (Jlkr.,  Kaout  islaml. 

cinoraftcena,  Rupp.,  Red  Sea. 

afra,  J?/.,Tropictii  Athintic,  Indian  Ocoan,  Aus- 
tralia. 

moluccensifl,  Btkr.^  Amboyna. 

sutli'^te,  //.  B...  Bay  uf  Bungal,  P«V]«ng. 

Kchismalorhyiichuft,  Blkr.,  E.  Archi|>flago. 

Hcutiroslris.  AObaft,  Sandwich  islanrls. 

mftcrurus,  Bikr.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Arobipolago. 
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immeri,  BOcr.,  Timor,  (^erani. 
|*»!yo<Ii»n,  lilkr-,  AiuKiymu 
xebm,  S/t(Tw..  Jnditui  AnhitM-lfigo,  l**cific. 
polyzunrt,  /i^ic/i.,  K.  AroliiiH'lH^o. 
nebitlo.ait,  A/iL,  liKliim  Htul  iWiHo  (.Krcaui. 
»ciiiillii(si»ilii.,  Isih-.,  K.  .Srcliipt'liigo. 
fAAri^ula,  I'fig.  MozAiiiliiiiin.'. 
Biubhyod.iu,  lHAr,,K.  Archi2»oliigo. 
rhofliurhiliis,  //Mr.. Riitls.  Bouri. 
aulii])teru,  IhPVippi,  Mauritius. 
wiUuni,  Jtl.,  Ht-hn. 
Btollutu.  lAicep. 
hatiy,  J^wijK 
fulva,  liiittto. 
marmoraU,  Q.  ^  O. 
lineAtA,  Less. 
fluvoolii,  LcM. 
coriiio-nicrn,  Jiich. 
bluchii,  Knap. 
tuir-ToiMi'cilus,  BVcr, 
mauritinnA,  h'nup. 
niKroliiieulu,  Kauo. 
flhvir»ai>,H»i«ta,  AtftJ;;. 
clirvsopi*,  Kaup. 
muhiocolluta,  Poeij, 

CrettUi^,  l\tetf. 

apju-iwlicLilfttft,  fruichen. 
pon>l».vreiisi,  (hiichen. 
Icauiiii,  Ahftatt, 
orostH,  AblMjit. 
BCTij)tiu.  Bi,  Schn. 
canma,  Q.  ^  G. 
inoTvlft.x,  At/res. 
Oymnomurieua  tiprinfl,  />iw.,  Iinlian   Oc4?ftn,  RmI 

Air.hipologo,  W.  Paciftc. 
mannorato,    Lacep.^    R.    Arrhipe'sf^u.    Oaalan 

island, 
conoolor,  Hupp.^  Red  Sea,  Cajw  York,  Austmliim 

Straits, 
fiiflca.  Ptn.,  Anibovna. 
Iwnuottii,  </Mr..  5(auritiiL«. 
Rnchelycon?  Itleckeri,  Kmip.,  Pacific  ? 
Helmichlhys  orulus,  Vetcrs^  Amboyna,  M'ntjagftscar. 
LepU>c(>j4inhLs  Rruticaiidntas,  Kaup.,  Malabar, 
hypftloaoma,  lileeker,  Celebes, 
brevicoufjii?,  Pctem^  Lucon  Mnybato. 
dent*x.  Caiifor,    Zanzibar,  Ani'l>oyiiiL. 
Uenia,  Cup.,    Indian  Ocejin,  Cajie  of  (iood  Hoi)©, 

Australia, 
ceramensia,  TilMktfr,  O-rani. 

Peiranif .  draconia,  X..  volaaa,  £.,  nataiw,  X.,  laci- 

fer,  Kaup. 
—Qratjs  Cat.  of  Fishes,  Vol.  viii,  pp.  17-145. 

PltVTELEPHAS  MACUOCARPA. 

I'alma  de  marfll,  Sp.  I  Marfil  vegetal, 

h-ory  nut.  | 

PHYT0LACC:AGE/E,  Lindl  Thft  virginian 
Poke  tribe  of  4  gen.,  5  ap.,  viz^  1  Phytolacca ; 
I  Kivina  ;  I  Gisekia ;  2  Bo^ea. 

PHYTOLACCA,  a  genus  of  plantii.  tlir  type 
of  the  natural  order  PhytoLiccaceae.  Phytolacca 
acino^,  ICoxburgh  de!>cribef  a»  Iri^iu  Ne|nil, 
wher<i  the  leuvos  am  eaten  al'tcr  limhug,  na  is 
the  caac  with  the  American  species  describe^l 
below.  It  flowered  iu  the  liutanic  Gurilea  ol" 
Calcutta  about  the  end  <tf  tlic  cold  acuson.  I'hy- 
tohicca  decajidra,  i^  ibc  jK>ke  ivfed  of  North 
America*  Bigclnw  i.\i\\v*s  that  in  einetie  proper- 
tics  titti  root  i*  ver)'  nearly  equal  in  Tjwcacua- 
UM  b,  however,  sumetiuib^  attended 
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I  with  fli^'tit  uafooiic  sytnptoma,' 
M  Hn  e\iern:il  appUoaTioD  in 
uupitie.     Pbytuhcea  icc«audra,  is  » 1l 
phint  ;  leave?    alternate,  entire, 
pule^  :   flfiwer*  ruocrntiM.     A  tinotvi 
ripe    berrie?   has    the    reputation 
remedy  !Wr  chnmio  rhoit!nAti««m  wk 
|xiin, —  Hutffffl :  O'Sfuttufhnext}/,  p, 

PHVTOU)PS|S,  ftpc  Hvdrida. 

PIA   BANS,   Hi-vi..     liendrocal^ 
AV^«. 

PIACARA.     BKiJE.     Attaleft 
most  valuable  palm,  found  in  the 
of  the  muntime  praviuces  of  Bnzi]| 
ofiu   leaf  stalks  and  othrr  porta 
be«    cordage    of   S^mth    Ajd 
black  iihrc  is  obtained  trom 
the   petioles.     It  \»   collected  by 
un\i  partly  used   for  home  coRMini{] 
exported   to   Europe,    tied    up   m 
several  feet  in  length,  and  sobl  iu  I 
this  name  at  about  £14  the.  ton. 
factured   into  cordapre  in   ita  natit 
and  as  it  ia  hght.  cables  auidc  of  it 
in  the  water. — .SV/tnan.  , 

PIADASI,  a  name  f)>fSakyaiDi 
seriptJoiw»  liiiddhn^  Sukj-a. 

PIAK,  lUxD.     AInua,  j/>. 

PIAU  Sans.  Pial.  Plain,  Piar 
of  Chirougia  sapida,  Buidianiutia  U| 

PIALA,  IliJ?D.  A  cap 
puts  the  cup  for  opium  solution, 
relates  bow  a  Kajput  chief  with 
vited  another  to  hid  caatJe,  ent«i 
aud  pledged  his  health  aod  forgtv 
•'  inunwar  piala:*'  they  made  luerr) 
cup  agreed  to  extintrn'«h  the  ceizM 
the  feud.  Munwiir  ] 
sion,  and  a  mode  of  i 
**  to  cut  of  tlie  same  pl:tuvr  ^thaH 
of  the  same  cup  (piala.)" — Toifs 
Vol  I  p.  183. 

PI.'VLa,  a  cup,  a  phial,  the 
cannon. 

PIAT-r.  Brso.,  Sisa,    B 

PL\M  PAYU,  Bhot.    Sciui 
ger,  //(k/,,  Blif» 

PIANE,  It.     Deal*. 

PIAPIS.  see  Waygiou. 

PIAR  CIIEICUN  JI,  IUjiii. 
li  folia. 

PIAKI,  Ree  Kelat. 

PIA  SAL,  Bjwu.  Ti 
n.  4-  A. 

PIASTUE.  Tbc  vftlu. 
varies  i'romti*.  to  2s.  *!</.- 
KoOitliJitan,   f'ol.  ii,  J7.  3, 

PIAZ,  ]li.vD.,  Pwia.     AlliioB 
a»calonicum,  Liitn^nUo  Iris 
ni  pi.iz,  and  Chin  piiii,  Htv».,  we 

bellum. 
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PICKA  WEBIUANA. 


picm.K. 


A  veranduli,  u  bulounV' 
«nw9  ol'  Mnln.     The  Pica  Lactrin- 


statca  that  it  h  iiso<l  for  door  iVame?,  and  in  iLe 
drier  climates  of  Kiuiawiur  and  Luhoul  it  m  a 
gixKl   deal   used.     Atid   in   Murree.  where  the 


ledfred  hy  Mr.  Blvih  to  be  a  VHrioty  j  raiidall    is  smaller  than  to  the  cagt^  and  where 


s  Kuroja'aji  magpie,  also  he  consi- 
InoM:  variety  alnuwl  identical.  The 
b  at  proRcnt  shown  tu  be  the  same 
giito{>t<^ru  ■ —  Afittnvt, 
iota,  th«  Magpie  uf  Europe,  W. 
,,  \.  K.  AintTica.  China  ?  Japan  ? 
AiJghanLstan  and  W.  Ti!>et  by  P. 
\  E.  Tibet  by  P.  b<jttanensi(*,  in 
Ipan  (?)  by  P.  media  and  llarbary 
anicn. 

NSf  Benu.  Hambusn  tnhln,  Roa'h, 
TUption  of  pysa,  a  copper  coin  of 
>  to  the  anna,  precisely  an  inch  in 
ighing  lt)()  grains  troy,  whit:h  id  a 
for  one  sixty-fourth  of  the  Com- 
0,  and  thy  double  pice  weigli- 
ina  for  one  thlrty-flecoad  of  the 
i  oame  i«  applied  tu  a  weight,  a 
tsicm  of  the  aofr,  ranging  in  dif- 
tie»  from  loQ\  grains  up  to  276^ 
moo'fs  Didianury. 
EBBIANA,  JMmh.     Silver  fir. 

•  vnr.  B  rinJrow. 
var.  B  Kliutruw. 
llxAit.    HiniaLuyoa  Bprucefir,  £ko. 
Webbjan-pine,  „ 

Silver  llr,  ^ 

Mormndit, 
Krok. 
Spun, 

pAndiHi  kiilrc, 
Bajur 


Bku- 
MMABt  Rati. 


JOMLVM. 


Kashsuk 


lUvj. 
Sltuu. 


there  iii  a  dearth  of  tiio  better  tiiiilK-rs,  thia  i» 
frequently  UKcd  for  tfiiiaglet  and  indoor  work 
even  in  Knrop^iin  buildings,  and  w  found  U> 
last  fairly  well.  In  piirta  of  tlie  Jhelum  basin 
the  twig^j  and  l<'jive9  lim  ntuch  used  iu*  fodder. 
To  non-lMitinical  eycji,  s,iys  Mr. Powell,  there  i^  a 
kind  r)f  resemblance  between  this  tree  and  Abie» 
Hmithiana,  in  their  straight  growth  and  rugged 
8lylc  of  foli.ige :  but  on  closer  iii^^pectlun 
the  dilference  i»  great. — the  A,  .Hniithiana 
lias  a  Casscl-likc  pendulous  Rtyle  ol'  branch, 
unlike  tlit  crisp,  ritgy»*d  boughs  of  Webb's 
pine  :  the  leaves  of  Smith's  pine  arc  >;reeii, 
thiMe  of  Webb*'*  hp«itle*  being  much  shorter, 
are  dark-green  and  while  uuderneuth. — CU<f- 
horn's  l^an'fah  iUpart  p.  (ili  ;  Lt.-CoL  ImJ^/h 
JuUundhnr  Rfport.,  qtuitituf  BalfoHi\  p.  189  ; 
-Ur.  BanifH  Kan^ra  Settlement  lifpurt^  para, 
145;  /Ji*.  TluyuipaoHX  TrftvfU  in  UVjrtcr/i  Him~ 
ahnja  aiul  7'iUt,  y>.  i71  ;  Or,  J,  L,  titewart's 
Fanjith  PldntA,  p,  224, 

PICUA.MA,  i>r  l*eecheDgah,  Luffa  acutangnJa 

PICHA  PASJl'M,  HiNn.     Cuciuni«  melo. 

PlClIAURA,  one  of  the  pair  of  drums,  call- 
ed •  tabla'— without  the  spot. 

PICHCHIKA  BL'RAGADDI,  PichcUikabura 
gaddi,  TsL.,  also  Ambrosinia  unilocnlaris,  L, 

PICHCHUKA  KALU,  TiiL.  Pharnaceum 
cerviana,  L. 

PICHHKA,  Hlxd.?  A  tree  of  CTiota-Nag- 
pore,  witlx  a  suit  wlute  wood, — Cat.  Cat.   Kc. 


^■Dinon  plant  of  Haxara.  Murrec 

4Uid  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  1S02 

Iptir  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  |  PiriUNGAH,  Malsal 

0  feet.     The   timber  is  nut  »o  ]  Bo.i'f*. 


Luffa  acutangula, 


that  of  the  other  pines,  but  is 
pfTcs  in  roofing,  being  cleO.  It  is 
ht  tree,  with  abort  hnrizontal  or 
nchcjJ,  and  its  leavea  very  variable 
>r.  Stewart  says  the  two  varielit"* 
e  been  called  species  but  they  pro- 
l  on  climate,  and  seem  not  to  be 
t  or  well  marked.  It  frequently 
Ibrestft  at  or  near  the  highest 
WUft  VDgntation  up  to  the  Indu«. 
1  it  in  Kaffiristan  and  Bclltw  col- 
r  the  Sufed  Koh,  Traas-ltidus.  It 
it  height  (though  he  bad  nowhere 
I  the  :J00  feet  mentioned  by  Hoff- 
>ker  mentions  a  tree  in  Bbotan  of 
Ann  one  of  .32  feet  girth.  The  fibres 
are  often  twisted  and  the  wood  in 
r./ir-p-vrained,  and  rots  readily 
1 1  moi<iMiTo,  this  is  one 
i  of  Himalayan  conifers. 
e  BesH.  huvrc-ver,  it  is  »aid  to 
;Im  for  two  or  three  and  under 
or  six  year?.     In  K»bmiri  Vignc 
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PICHKA.  Ili\D.     Odina  wcKlier. 
Plf^HKARl,  a  slomach-piunp ;  syringe   for 
injeclinn. 

PICHOOLFE,  CiUA  ?  a  largo  creeper  very 
eoninion  in  Gunjam  and  Gumsnr,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  I  j  feet.  The  bark  is  Uiiod  me- 
dicinally for  wounda  and  contusions. — Captain 
Miutiontild. 

PICIIMO,  a  family  of  birds,  of  wliich  there 
are  six  sub-&milies,  many  genera  and  sjtecics 
in  the  Kast  Indies ; 

i^am.  -  Picuhe. 

^ub-fnin.  Campe]>1ulontt,  6  (jen.  IGsp.  I.  Cftm- 
pephilviH,  "i,  Iluniicercus,  4  Heniilophus,  3  Clo- 
*)r>)lfli4*'i*,  2  nmcliypt^rufl.  Tiga. 

Suh-fam.  (iticinina:,  4  gen.  19  Pp.  viz.,  12  GrtCi- 
niw,  1  Gacijioulufl,  ti  AlMigVyptes,  3  MicroptemuH. 

Snit-frttn.  Piciua;,  2gen.  15  sp.  viz.,  I  Urj-ocophua, 
14  I'iriis. 

JS'ufi-fnrn.  Picmimiii(e,2gen.  3  sj).  vie.,  1  Picuni- 
DMH,  2'S&aia. 

Sub-ftttH.    Vuncioie,  1   gea.  1  sp,  vit., 
torn  nil  I  A. 

Siih-fam.    Indicatorin»T.  I  gou.  I  sp.  viz, 
tor  xanthonotiiR.    See  Birds. 


riCKLES. 


PIKDACALU. 


I 


PICKT3:S 

Acbar,  Hu(d. 
Picklea  are  largely  made  and  iwed  by  Uic 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  are  largely  im- 
fx»rted  for  Eumpeun  consumption.  The  mango, 
and  the  tamarind,  with  capsicum,  salt,  spices  and 
sugar,  in  vine^r,  are  the  more  cnmuion  sub- 
stances used.  In  an  examiiuition  of  the  European 
picklea  by  Dr.  HassiiU,  he  linmd  '*  Girkins,"  on 
close  examination,  ot>en  turn  out  to  be  but 
shrivelled  or  sHced  cucumbers ;  the  "  youny 
tender  beans"  to  be  old  and  tough  ;  the  "  cauli- 
lioweiV  to  have  run  to  seed,  hiuI  the  *'  red  cab- 
bage" to  he  nothing  more  than  white  cabbage 
turned  into  red  by  colouring  mutter,  as  a  dyer 
would  change  the  colour  of  a  dreft? :  further, 
that  amongst  the   vegetables,  not  unfrequenlJy 


till  it  turns  arid. — f/astft,  Fitod  atki 
(^rations,  p.  383  ;   Powell. 

PICKTHA,  an   Indian  and 
of  140   tuias,  about  3^    poundi.- 
Dielionart/. 

PICUORRHIZA  KURROOA, 
VeronicA  liadleyuM.  WvILt 


employed  lur  the  purjxwe  of  pickle-making,  were 
some  which  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of 
the  epicure,  as  vegetable-marrows. — which,  when 
cut  in  to  pieces,  Itirm  a  very  rcspectableimitationof 
cucumbers, — and  sliced  turnips,  the  identifica- 
tion of  which  would  be  apt  to  puzzle  even  a 
buianist  as  well   a.s  rertainly  all   th<«r;  who  are 
uninitiated   in  the  secrets  of  a  pickle-manufnc- 
tory.    The  vinegar   used  for   pickling   is   of  a 
very  weak  description,  the  percentages  of  acetic 
acid  ranging  between  1*4^  and  2*91.     Vinegar 
of  good  quality  ought  to  contain   from    fonr  to 
five  per  cent,  of  pure  acetic  acid.     Nineteen 
out  of  twenty    of  the   vinegars  submitted  to 
analysis,  poor  as  they  were,  yet  owed   a  portion  , 
of  their  acidity  to  :<u1phuric   acid,  the   amotmt 
of  which  varied,  in  the  different  samples,  from 
38  to  2-52  in  the   l.OOU  grains;  the  largest 
quantity   of    this  acid  being  detected   in  the 
vinegars   in    which    the   red   cabbagea    were 
pickled.     In  sixteen  ditfereiit  pickles  analysed 
lor  copper,  tliat  poisonous  metal  wa*  discovered 
in  various  amounts  :   two   samples   contained  a 
small  quantity  ;  eight  rather  much,  one,  a  con- 
siderable quantity ;  iti  one,  copper  was  present 
in  highly   deleterious  amount ;  an<l   in  two,  in 
poisonous  amounb).     Pickles  which  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  copper,  are  those  which  con- 
flist  entirely  of  green  vegetables,  as  girkins  and 
beans.     Another   form   of  pickle  is   *'  chatni,'* 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  comjKised 
of  mango,  tamarind,  with  red  pcpi>er,  sambhar 
salt,  spices,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  a  number  of 
other  ingredients,  varied  according  to  the  taate 
of  the  makex,  or  according  as  he  wishes  to  pro- 
duce a  hot,  sweet  acid,  or  pungent  *'  chatni." 
AH  these  articles  arc  used  as  relishes  by  natives 
with  their  dbol  and  rice  and  cha{)atties.   The 
native  method  of  making  picklea  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Kurop<:an  pickles  of  Crosse  and 
Bhu'kwell,  but  are  prepared  to  last  only  a  few 
days,    and    arc    consumed   at   soon    as    made. 
Pickles  arc  prepared  with  vinegar,  native  Wne- 
pa  being  generally  sugar-cane  juice  fermented 
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Tit., 

BittAr  root. 


Knmi, 
Karwm, 
Pathan  bed. 


Tfu  root. 


Uiwu. 


TIjI"*   plant   grows   in   Gcnainthjin, 
and    Ketlarkanta,  on   the  hills   of 
as  also  in  the  Cashmcriaa  mountatni. 
fleshy   rooted  perennial.     Flow(»n 
blue,  in  den***;  spikes.     Th  t 

bitter,  and  used  as  a  mpdi> 
root  is  much  in  use  at    L- 
veterinary  than  in  humsu  i 
teet^  is  a  general  name  given  in 
the  roots  of  bitter  Ix^rba,  but  U  'Iv.-n  in 
paid  and  in  the  Yaloong  vuT 
hizu.  which  is  used  aa  a  f^brw>v.  ,  ..  ^t 
allied  to   speedwell,  and  grows  at  fr^im  1 
to  15,000  feet  elevation,  and  is  a  ;    ~  -' 
tcr,  the  term  kali  kooiki  is  appli* 
Hellebore,  the  HeUeboru3  nl^cr.  n 
live  and  poison.     It  is  found  ta  '.; 
Icy  between  Rampurand  Suo, 
tion   of  11,000  feet.     The  root 
the  plains.     Its  root  is  one  of  thr 
fugea.   and   is  given   for  uscittSi  and 
plaster.     Part  of  tiie  karru  sold  i«  tb*^ 
Gentiikna  kurroo  (q.  v.,)  and  some  ofitj 
bly  produced  by  other  plaota.  — iVi 
TrtMr.,    Vol.    i.  />.  272  ;    Clrijftorn^t 
port,  p.  07  :  Powrllit  linnfi-M%  V9I. 
J.  L.Stfunrt,  \f.U.\   (/Shavi^hmimy, 
Dr,  Unniijhtt'ger,  p.  3i25. 

PICTURE    PLAXT,    Gr*: 
tense,  Justicia   picla  :   varies-- 
rod  loaf.     One   variety  has  vari 
and  the  other  deep  purple. 

PICUL,  a  measure  ol  ^ 
135  lbs.,  10  oz. :  in  J:ij) 
14  cwt.  (140  lU.).  ordiuarUy   10 
133j. — SimmotuVs  Diet, 

PIOUS,  a  genus  of  birds.     In  Chiu 
the  Picus  cabaoisi,  and  on  the  n'"^-  •''^ 
P.  majoroidcs  ;  P.  ocellatus. 
squamatus,  occur  on   the  htgiin 
Himalaya.    P.   tiga,  Horgf. 
Archipelago.     P.  shoui  is  called 
wood  (leckcr,  other  species  btv,  I'lcus 
tholmos,   P.  brunneifrons ;  P.  cadi 
himalaynui  ;  P.  macoi ;  and  P.  mal 

j  See  Birds. 

PIDDA,  TzL.    Great,  l*jgp. 

;      PIDDACALC  Tbl.     CownJunj  bx*c*' 
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^A  XERL'DI,  Tel.    8ee  Pedda  neeiw- 

A  TArASI,  Tel.    See  Pedda  lapasee. 
A  JAM.  Tkl.     See  Pcdda  jany. 
INUTUN,  Henry,  long  Coroner  in  CaJ- 
ell  known  fijr  his  nuuieroiw  contribn- 
the  lirerature  of  «torni«.     He  was  one 
wln>  uicupc'd  from   the  inasaacre  ol  j 
During  tlie  latter  years  olhis  lile.  hi« 
Dtinn  WAS  turned  togulyecis  rounected  with 
hom ir     Gtyilogy »    on    wh ich    he    published 
alific   papers  ;  and   still    more   re- 
searches on  llie  Law  of  Storms*  the 
Sr   rvjuiring    an   ammmt    of  patience  and 
istrv  which  can  only  be  correvlly  estimated 
iit^d  by  those  engaged  in  piirsuiw 

;    .ar  nature.     As  the  most  arduous,  »«> 

lexn:  likdy  to  prove  the  most  u-seful  of  his 
fan.     In   the  earlier  days  of  hia  residence 
Hdu  he  was  enffaged  in  the  culture  of  coOue 
:-.j.  .,     jjy^i    Jjp    manufacture    of  sugar, 
.    Uint  period    he    contributed  vari- 
ces   oQ   a^Ticuitural     subjects    to    the 
ons  of  the    Agricultural   and    Horti- 
Society.     Among  these  may  be  enu- 
hia  papers   on    the   soil!)  beat  suitod 
cultivation   of  tobacco,   cotl'ec,  suirar, 
,nd  the  tea  plant ;  on  the   manufacture 
the    artificial    production    of  new 
of  cotton  ;  on  the  mode  of  preparing 
h«mp  ;  on  the  prevention  of  contagious 
amonpst  cattle ;  and  on  the  disease  call- 
nto,  which  attacka  the  cattle  of  Bengal, 
published,  as  a  part  of  Prinseps  Useful 
a  labuhir  view  of  the  generic  characters 
urgh>  Flora  TndicA,  a  work   requiring 
bJe  amount  of  labour  and  care  in 
tioa,  and  causing  a  savini?  of  time 
ical   student.     But,   perhaps,  the 
iful  of  his  tabourB  in  this  department 
English  Index  to  the  plants  of  India, 
useful  manuul,  was   published   about  a.d. 
In  18rii>  he   printed,   for  private  circu- 
fc  treatise  on  (he  scientific   principles  of 
re  considered  as  a  branch  of  public  edu- 
lodia,  which  waa  published  in  1854. 

IDGIN  or  Pigeon,  an  Anglo-Chinese  cor- 
*on  for  the  word  business,  Colhl. 

i^n.j  a  small  money  of  British  India 
.irt  of  a  pice,  and  12  of  which  go 
Ui  aano,  of  value  \^d. — Simmomfs  Di^i. 
C,  or  Ma^ic.  the  genus  Deudrocilta, 
^,  caUed  also  tree  crows,  are  of  strictly 
r«kl  habits  ;   the  species  are  : 

ruf&.  Scopi>lu  the  common  Indian  magpie, 
«II  India. 

p»!ii<la,  Bhjth,  the  pale  magpie.  N.  W.  Hima- 
!:i-'i  Caftinjere.  Affghanlfltan. 

iKam^  the  Uimalayim  magpie,  all 
I  in. 
ir.:i(<»ij-,  >/e:Z<JZiiiK/,  the  black-browned  mag- 
pie, all  India. 
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D.  leurofovtra,  O'ouhl,  the  lung-tailed  maf^pie. 
D.  rufigiwtra,  Gouid^  South  Asia. 
D.  occipitalis,  MuU.  Sumatra. 

The  wandering  pies  (Dendrocitta  vagabunda) 
and  (Oendri>cit!fl  rufa)  its  ally  Uie  red-vented 
pie  (D.  sinensis)  affect  the8.ime  situations,  and 
although  D.  rufa  is  not  so  domestic  in  habits, 
and  tt«s  often  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  dwi'llings,  is  plentiful  iu  iroiwes  and  jungles, 
the  black-throated  jay  is  (Garrulus  lanceolattis, 
Vfj.) — Attain*, 

PIEDUAIS,  Sp.     Opal. 

PIEDUA  POMEZ,  Sp.     Pumice  stone. 

P1EU:S,  Si*.  Skins. 

PIELLES  DE  CORDEROS,  Sp.  Umb- 
skins. 

PIENCHE,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  with  wood 
of  a  dark  colour  and  very  heavy  and  close- 
grained.  It  grows  to  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  fourteen  feet  in  height.  From 
this  tree  the  native  carpenters  make  the  frames 
of  vessels,  it  being  considered  durable  :  it  pro- 
duces a  fruit  which  is  of  no  use. — Edye,Ce^lon. 

PIENIE-MARAM.  Tam.     Valeria indica. 

PIEX-MAH-NE,  Rfrm.  A  Tavoy  tree,  yields 
very  strong  red.  knee-timber. — />r.  Wallich. 

PIEN-MAH-PEU,  Bdrm.  A  white  Tavoy, 
wood.— Z>r.  Wallich. 

PIEN-TAU,  Cbin.  Lublab  vulgare,  Savi, 
DC. 

PIERALU,  BovBAT,  Randia  dtuuetonim, 
F.am. 

PIERARDIA,  Roxb.,  a  genus  of  plants,  be- 
lon^njt  to  th e  natural  order  Sapindaceae,  but  now 
transferred  to  the  genus  Baccaurea,  Lam.  Of 
this  genus,  "Wight  gives  P.  Courtallensis  and 
P.  marcrostachys.  P.  sapida,  Iio3pb.,  affords 
an  edible  fruit  in  Tipperah  to  the  east  of 
Calcutta,  in  Ava  and  Cochin-China,  and  P. 
dulcis,  WnU.,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Pe- 
nang  and  Sumatra  would  appear  also  to  be 
cultivated  in  China,  as  Dr.  R.  was  informed  by 
his  Chinese  gardeners,  that  P.  sapida  is  the 
lutco  of  the  faiindus. — Rotfle  IlL  Him.  Botany, 
p.  13fi. 

PIERARDIA,  Specif*. 
Eunna,  Bvbk.  |  Kuezo.  Buax. 

A  timber  tree  of  Tavoy. — Dr,  WaUkh, 

PIERARDIA  DULCIS,  Jach 

Baccaurea  dulcis,   IValL 

A  tree  of  Stunatra  and  Penang. 

PIERARDIA  SAPIDA,  RoyU,  Roxh.^u, 
Baccaurea  pierardi.  Such. 

Ka-no-oo,  Br5o.  |  Lutca 

Ko-Do-yoe,  Ka-n»-zo,  Btrssr.  | 

A  small  tree  of  Tipperah,  Bunnah  and  Co- 
chin-C:hina,  with  small  yellow  flowers  and  an 
edible  fruit.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  61,  in  a 
full  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  (o  the  first  branch  is  15  fi3et  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  4  feet.     Dr.  Brandis  aays  that  the 
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wt>od  is  not  med,  but  Dr.  Mdlollatul  notice? 
tl)i?  tree  m  plculit'al  in  tho  1^e.^u  Jind  Tonnghoo 
foresU,  OA  well  :is  about  HuTi^"Min  and  with  a 
wood  darlc-brown  in  colour,  and  ihe  Moulnicin 
Committee  sent  to  the  Kxliibititm  of  1&02,  ft 
»f»eciinen  o(*  tlic  wood  sa  of  n  irev  ol*  M'^ulim-in 
with  a  vcrv  hard  wood  ;  used  Tor  whctri  axles. 
— /Ji-.  Iir'an,iijt;  Or,  McC'UiUtml ;  Cat,  C(U. 
ICj\,  1802:  RoifU^f  IH. 

PIEUARDIA  S  A  POT  A,  McCMUnMi. 

Plentiful  in  the  IVgu  and  Tonni^hoo  forest*, 
iks  wdl  a8  about  Han^oon.  Dark-browa  wood. 
—McClelland. 

PIERUE  A  FUSa,  Fb.     Flinta. 

PIERRE  POUCE.  Fu.     Pumice  stone. 

PIERRES  MEULTKRP:a,  Fe.     Mill  stones. 

PIEFRA  POMICE,  Ir.     Pummice  stone. 

PIETRO  DE  LA  VALLE,  viiiited  Cauibay 
in  A.  D.  1623.     See  K«?r. 

PJKTRO  PARIETARIA,  It.     Pomtory. 

PIG.  the  ordinary  name  for  the  wild  and  do- 
mesticati'd  fijwcies  of  ewine.  Th<?re  are  many 
domesticated  varieiifts.  The  hunt  of  the  wild 
boar  called  pig  sticking,  ta  A  favourite  amusement 
of  the  British  otTicerd  in  India.  They  bunt  uu 
horse-back  and  u»c  spears.  In  northern  India 
with  short  spears,  which  are  jobbed  down  on 
the  boar,  in  the  Dckhan  with  long  spears  which 
ore  held  firm  in  the  armpit. 

PIGAFETTA.  Antonio  PigafetU.  the  com- 
panion of  Ferdinando  de  Maji;ngiianes. 

PIG-DF.KR.  The  wild  boar  of  Celebes  is 
peculiar,  but  the  Babirussa  or  Pig-deer,  there, 
hu  long  and  ftlender  legs  and  the  male  curved 
upper  tiukfl  turned  back  so  as  to  rtisemble 
horns.  It  feedd  on  fallen  fruita,  it  is  found  in 
the  Celebes,  in  the  Sulu  ipIantU  and  in  Borneo. 
There  are  also  5  species  of  squirrels,  2  species 
of  Cuscus  or  eastern  opoesums. 

PIGEON. 

Cabont&r.  niKD. 
The  pigeons  are  classed  by  naturalists  in  the 
ortWr  Gcmitorc**  tlie  Columba*  of  I^tham.    Dr. 
Jordon  thus  arrimges  the  Gcmilorea  or  pigeous. 

Fam,    Trcronidfp. 

tiuh-fnm.  Treroninie,  Uieen  pig&ons,  viz.,  2  Tre^ 
roa  ;  -2  Oucopim :  4  Ofimotreron ;  '1  Sphenoofrus. 

Sub-fnm.  Car]M}phigime.  Fruit  pigeons,  viz., 
2  Curpophaga. 

Fnm.    ColuaibidiB. 

Suff^am.  P»hmibinff»,  Wood  ptjii^eonfl,  vir,  2 
Alf*o*'i>nui.«* ;  ."l  Ptihnnbiis;  1  pQliinibft:na;3Columba, 

Sub-fii7/t.  Maeropygintt',  Cuekoo  duvt-g,  \iz.,  1 
Mi»eroiivi;ift. 

jSufr^/fim.    Turtiunnse,  Turtle  doves,  viz.,6  Turtur 

iinl^fum,    Ooiiriiliir,  Ground  clones. 

»StJr-/fim,  Phapinir,  Ground  dovt^a,  viz.,  I  Cal- 
Copha^  iudiciLi. 

Of  the^e  fiub-^miliGf  tho  ntmibers  arc  in  the 
E.  Indies. 

8uh-fatn,  Trrn-'tninip,  ft  ^cn.  3  su^v^n.  23  ap. 
'Torirt  ;  S  Trorou  ;  3  SpUeQoc«ru« ;  4  Ptilino- 
►potihaga. 
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olumhin  '    ' 
roniut*';  't  Pul>unli(i>i  ;  . 
2(feo|iitin;  7  Turtiir  ;  i  <  i>  lii  •>|ri)«j4^ 

.Su^A'»<'    Uuiirinas  1  gfo.  1  ipkTiL,tQ 
nicobn'ricu. 

Pigeout*.  dovi*!)  and  turt]o«  ar«  ahon^ 


Mourhern   A)*ia  and   the   h 
Jen  Lou   nanive  C.  mterm^' 
leucouota  oa  occurring  in  It  : 
lioa,  C.  cortinata,  attdC.<'.iii- 
referred  toother  jrenera,      lie 

in  tndiaoftliei»vnudiailio  t' 

Of  pijreou^  and  dovea,  ti< 
Ceylon  a  dozen  species,     .^ 
tree-s.  never  alighiin;?   on 
notwitlMtanding   llie   abuni 
warmili,  arc-  migratory,  allured 
lene  allege,  by  the  ripeniog  of 
berriei.    and    one  special    is 
southern   provinces  as  the   *'  CiDna 
A  very  beautiJul  pigeoD,  peculiar  to 
tain   range,  discovered  in   the   I 
Newera-eUia,Uas  in  ooraplimcnt  to  ibeV 
c£s  TorringtOD,  been  named 
tonite. 

C<}lumba   int^rtnedia^ — Blue 
C.  livia  par,  Blytk 
ra^oda  jiigfrou,  Kko.  |  Kovil  pnra 

Kabuiar,  Mi5i>.  I  Oudipunu. 

Farivi.  Maub.  | 

The  blue  pigeon  is  the  mopt  ooea 
India,  of  all  the  pigeons.  They  coap 
large  numbers  aod  brcod  wher»T«r  t 
find  suitable  spots,  on  pa^iodiia,  VKM 
tombs;  The  common  blue  nm^on  difl 
the  C  livia  of  Europe,  on  I  "j 

coloured,  instead  of  a  pure  vv,..;^  iu« 
C.  livia  of  Europe  or  rock  pigeon  witb 
ftpccies  is  the  parent  form  oT  all  4fim 
pigeons.  Of  tliGBe,  there  are  at  \mA  U 
ties. 

They  are  four  groujts,  omuistiag  «(, 

Poiilters. 

Fira,    The  German.  Dutch,  and  Ki 

A  Mtond  'jroujK  iucludea  thu  Kait-f 
raasa,  Bm»ornh.  I»mgnn  and  EnpiiJi 
the    }'•  ScandenxHi    i' 

Rienix,  .to  aod  tho  liutiK 

Thf  ifiiiul  ijroup,  include*  the  h 
EngliMh  fantail,  the  Turbit  and  Afnci 
the  Persian  Lotan.  conkman  and  «W 
tumblers  ;  the  Indian  frill  '  •"^'   ■■"'^  J« 

The  fourth  (fro»p,  inclu  .  tr 

gcon,  swallow,  spot,  nun,  r.n^ii>:i  tnll 
Laugher  and  Trumpeter. 

Colitmlm  livia,  is  the  Rock  dove  d  J 
North  A^i:i  to  Japan,  N.  Africa ;  oifl 
replaced  In  India  by  the  barely  i^ 
intermedia. 

Columha  arovuiiim  of  Lethan,  iki 
aromatica.  is  of  a  mild  and  ticnorma^ 
and  is  generally  seen  in  flocke  or  MiH 
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PIGEON. 


PIO  ISLAND. 


luring  the  periwl  of  rcproductioQ  wlien  i  traditions   of    the    Arabs  aUmt  Nuali^H  <lovv. 


and  retire  to  the  recewe.?  of  the  foreai. 
Iisst  isiimple,  aud  composed  of  a  few  twigs 
together,  and  the  eggs  arc  two. 
a  fortUni,  a  fruit  pigeon   of  N. 

ingn    artaneui^  ooo   of  the   nutmeg 

,  many  of  both  sexes  are  furnialied  witJi 

rotrnil,  tleshy   caruncle  on  the  bill,  at 

le  of  the  forehead:   this  is  aSi\A  to  be 

diiriug  tJiB  breeding  season  only. 

tkacfa  orfnnirn^   .Sclbv,    is   the  Colnni- 

tica  of  Leuon,  and  according  to  Les^>u 

Inncasc,  or  Mouleux,  of  liic  natives  of 

approaches  the  Nntmeff  pif?eo:i,  Co- 

(Cnrpiiphaga)   ooea,  very  nearly,    but 

from  it  in  size,  being  one-tlurd  loss,  and 

[dtftribulioa  of  some  of  its  colours,     "  The 

pigeon  lives  more  particularly  in  the 

Moluccas,  and  especially  at  New  Guinea 

pou,  while  the  Oceanic  fruit-pigeon  is 

in  the  little  isle  of  Oualan,  in  the 

the  gr^t  archipelago  of  the  Carolines, 

il«et*mA  to  exist  in  the  Felew  islands,  it  may 

ly  spread  orer  the   Philippines  and  at 

lao." 

7mj  nicoharifus^  is  the  Columba  nico- 

of  Latham,  the  C.  gallos  of  Wagler.     It 

the  Nicobar  islands,  Java,  Stimntra, 

my  of  the  Moluccas.     Mr.  Bonnett,  who 

jtn  in  Mr.  Beale's  aviary  at  Macao,  aavs 

ey  were  usually  seen  perched  upon  the 

upon  the  iofliest  branches,  and  adds, 

!y  build  their  rude  nests  and  rear  their 

upon   trees  similar  to   all   the  pigeon 

humilUt  the  Asiatic  pigeon,  is  some- 
ion  in  the  Punjab. 
tyrus  foronatug^  is  the  Columba   coro- 
lof  Latham  ;  Phasiauus  crtstatim  Indicus  of 
m  ;  Oolumbi  Hocco,   Le  Vaill. ;  Colouibe 
Goura,  Ttrmm.^  Great-crowned  Pi^^ecn, 
and  in  a  species  surpassing  in  size  all  tbc 
Columbiche.     Total   length   from   27  to 
les.     This  binl  is  found  in  many  of  tlie 
of  the  preat  Indian  ;^roin>.     Not  rart>  in 
lllaacl  Uauda,  abundant  iu  New  Guinea  and 
ntQitofthc  Moluccas.     Nest  built  in  trees; 
p  two;   cnoing  of  the  male  hoarse,  accom- 
>ak)bv  a Doiae somewhat  like  tliatrjfa  turkoy- 
.   strutting.    Its  fthKl  conaisU  of  hcr- 
ornin,    5ic.     Flavour   of  the  rfesh 
lent. 

mdits  assert  tlmt  Siva  and  his 
<-r  ilie  forms  and  names  of  Kapot- 
nt  ueon    (Tod)  and    Kapotcsi,  dwelt  at 

^b.  The  dove  wtu  the  device  of  the 
^^pyrian  empire,  booauso,  it  is  suppos- 
^Koiiraniis  was  preserved  by  that  bird. 
Vlleccan  pigeons — {ar^e  blue  rocka — 
)>el4  sftcred  probably  in  cofisequeoce  of  the 
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declare  that,  in  Moharoed' 
time,  among  the  idols  of  the  Mcccau  pan- 
theon, was  a  pigeon  carved  In  wood,  and  above 
it  another,  which  Ali  mounting  upon  the  Pro- 
phet's Hhuulder,  pulled  down.  This  uiighl  have 
!  been  a  hindoo,  a  Jewish,  or  a  christian  symbol. 
The  mofllems  connect  the  pige*m  on  two  occa- 
sions with  their  faith  ;  when  that  bird  appeared 
to  wliispor  in  Mohamed's  enr,  and,  secondly, 
:  during  thetlight  to  £1  Medinah.  Moreover,  lu 
many  countries  they  arc  called  "  .-Vihd/a  pro- 
clninicrs,*'beca\ise  their  movement  when  cuMug 
rascmhics  prostration.  Almost  everywhere  the 
pigeon  has  entered  into  the  history  of  reli^on  ; 
which  probably  induced  Mr.  La:?celles  to  incur 
the  derision  of  our  grandiathers  by  pronounc- 
ingita  "holy  bird."  At  Meeoah  they  are  called 
t)»e  doves  of  the  Kaabah,  and  never  iippcur  at 
tabk.  They  are  remarkable  for  propriety  when 
sitting  upon  the  holy  building.  This  may 
be  a  minor  miracle. — Kn<f,  Ci/r.,  />.  70-1)1 ; 
Jerdoti's  Birctj  of  India  ;  Catalo^jue  of  Bird$ 
Ikntj,  As.  Soc,  ;  Cat.  BirrU,  ludia  Howe 
.yuseum  J  Burtoti's  pil^rimtt^e  to  M(c<at  ^'o'» 
iii.  p.  218. 

PIGKOX  ISLAND,  lying  12  miles  off  the 
coa«t  of  Caaara,  in  lat.  14"^  V  N.,  long.  74"^  18', 
E.,  is  smnll  but  high,  and  visible  for  24  miles. 

PIGEON-PKA,  Cajanus  indicus,  is  tlie  seed 
of  the  plant  called  by  Linnaeus  Cyiisits  cajan, 
and  by  DcCaudolle  Cnjanus  bi«>lor,  Cajanus 
iiavus  and  C.  indicns.  It  is  a  puUe  highly 
esteemed  by  all  chiA^es  of  the  natives  of  India. 
— Sftrfti'j ;  Aft'/.  Cifc.  Sec  Cajanus  indicus, 
Dholl,  'I'otir-ka  Dhal. 

PIGEU,  Bai»,  Jav.     Borax. 

PIG-IUON.  The  following  ir  an  estimate 
of  the  whole  jiroiiuction  of  pig-iron  in  Uie  world 
in  1871,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds.  Great  Bri- 
tain. (5,500,000  t4^ns  ;  Gennnn  Zollvercin, 
1  :^0.000  tons ;  Belgium,  SDO.OOO  torj  ;  Aus- 
tria, 4.^0,000  tons ;  Norway  and  Sweden, 
2SO,000  tons;  Russia,  330,000  tons;  Italy 
75,000  tons  ;  8[iain,  72,000  ;  other  courdrics 
200,000  tons;  total,  13,31o,000  tons.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Great  Britain  produced  about 
one-half  of  the  pig-iron  used  in  the  world. — 
Mailrnx  Timfs,  Juhj  IG,  1S72. 

PIG  lSL.\iND.  'Si3vcraJ  of  the  Megapodius 
<lnpcrreyi  were  seen  by  Mr.  Macgillivray  in 
the  LousLade  Archipelago.  The  natives  are 
d:irk  copper  coloured.  The  hair  is  nearly  all 
frixzled  out  into  a  mop,  in  some  instances  of 
prodigiou-s  si/e.  Tlie  physiognomy  varied 
much ;  the  nose  was  narrower  and  more 
prf>minent,  the  mouth  smaller,  the  lips  thin- 
ner, the  eyes  more  distant,  the  eyebrows  less 
overhanging,  the  forehead  higher,  but  not 
broader  than  in  the  Ausrrahan,  one  man, 
whose  head  was  shaven  htid  his  forehead  nar- 
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TOW  and  reccdinj?,  appearing  as  if  artificial- 
ly flattened^  tlicreby  giving  great  prominence 
and  width  to  Uic  hinder  part  of  the  skull,  and 
he  often  olwerred  the  Kiine  configunHion  of 
head  combined  with  dark  coloured  skin  and 
diminutive  stature.  None  had  the  artificial  pro- 
minent scars  on  the  body  peculiar  to  the  Aus- 
traliam,  or  wanted  any  of  the  front  teeth,  but 
the  septum  of  the  noso  was  pei-foruted  to  adaiit 
an  ornament  of  polished  shell,  pointed  and 
slightly  turned  up  at  each  end.  The  lobe  of  the 
ear  waa  slit,  the  hole  being  either  kept  distended 
by  n  large  plug  of  rolled  up  leaf,  apparently  of 
the  banana,  or  hung  with  thin  circular  ear- 
ringa  made  of  the  ground  down  end  of  a  cone- 
shell  (Conus  millepunctatus)  one  and  a  haJi* 
inches  in  diameter,  ^'ith  a  central  hole  nnd  a 
slit  leading  to  the  edge,  A  piece  of  cloth-hke 
substance,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  PandaniLS  or 
fiomo  pahu  was  used  l»y  all  passed  between  tlie 
legs  and  secured  in  front  and  behind  to  a  nar- 
row waistband. — Macfjillivmifs  Voyage^   Vol, 

PIGMY  DEKR.  The  Chevroiin  or  pigmy 
deer  aro  not  much  larger  than  hares. 

PIGMY  HOG,  Kno.  PorcuUa  salvania, 
Hodgs.^  Jfors. 

PIGMENTS.  In  ninstration  of  the  variety 
of  indigenous  pigments,  says  Dr.  Cleghorn, 
1  may  state  that  iinding  my  coluur-box 
becoming  exhausted,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
supply,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  all  its  defi- 
cieocic."*  without  difficulty  from  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  surrounding  foresla  of  the  Malabar 
ghauts,  including  yellow  from  the  Garcinia, 
blue  from  various  8i>ccieR  of  indigofera,  red  and 
purple  from  Uldenlandia  umhcllata,  Pupplay 
chukkay  (VentilIago?)and  Vatica  laccifcra. 

PIGNON'  D'  INOK,  Fit.     Jatmpha  curcas. 

PIGOT  DIAMOND,  see  Diamond. 

PIG'S  TUBKUS. 

Clm-ling,  Chin. 

These  tuWriform  bodies  arc  of  irregular 
size  aud  are  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  pig's 
dung  ;  tfaey  are  produced  an  an  excrescence  on 
the  liquidamber  tree  and  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  fevers,  lluxes  and  urinary  disordera, — 
^mith't  Mfit,  Mffi.,  China. 

PIG-TAILED  MONKKY,  Esa.  Macacus 
nemMtrimw,  Li»n. 

Pin.  Pkbs.     Tallow. 

PIJUR,  K.vsnM.  NemorhajduA  goral,  Jeni. 

PIKA  BANS,  llrNii.     Bambusa  tulda. 

PI  KA.JOM,  Malk\l.  Wcdelia  calendula- 
cea,  AV«. 

PIKU,  an  appnratus  used  in  Haxara  for  rice 
cleaning.  Ac. 

PIKUNI  Fcmnlc  huddhiat  mendicants.  See 
Buddhii,  S»k ya  muni, 

PIKl'N  KAI,  TiM.  Luffa  ftcutangula,  Hoxb. 

PIKROS,  Aa.  Aloes. 
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PIRSHA,  Sana.      Ufsw 
5iv.,  EU, 

PIL,  lltvD.    Solvadon 

PIL,  PtTsirnr.     Elephant 

PILABHUNGRA,  DvK.  Wedeli 
lacea,  A«f,  also  Verbena  triphylU,  £ 

PILA  CHAMPA,  Mahr.  Midutht 
W,  Ic,  and  M.  cliampeca. 

PILA  JAU,  Hi\D.     Artenun* 

PILAR,  lIiKD.  &)lanum  nignoa 
num  graciiipes  and  S.  Xantbocarpa 

PILAR,  HiXD.     The  bridge  of  a 

PILAR,  UiNP.    The  Mango  bii4 

PILARA  SARE  or  Cbacuaalo 
MolluLTO  spergula,  L, 

PILAMA,  SiNGB.  Statue  of  tb 
deity. 

PILA  M.VRAM.  Tam.  AxtooH] 
folia,  Linn, 

PILA  MOORGH  res.  I1»i>. 
tata,  Linn.     Yellow  oock'»-comb. 

PILANG,  is  a  very  hjird  wood  of 
employed  in  tlie  eastern  district^ 
lignum  vita,  for  the  cnnstruction  of  ■ 
i^c.  Pimg  is  equally  hard  vitb 
uniformly  employed  by  the  oatirei 
constructing  tlteir  prahus. 

PILAVATA,  in  the  Malayalam 
cloth  j>ernutted  to  be  worn  over  th 
by  people  of  high  caste  alone. 

PILAVUH,  Ta*.     Artocarpui 

PirxiUVKDS. 

S«nUnf5,  It.  | 

Chipea  pilchardus,   the  Pilch; 
frequent  the  coast  of  Japan,  in  i 
of  the  month  of  June,  and 
July.  They  are  taken  by  tl 
fresh,  they  are  swoot  and  nutri 
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are  chietty  valued  fur  their  oil,  to 
tliey  are  piled  up  in  beapa  for 
then  boiled  for  some  time  in  m: 
prevent  their  burning,  tlien  ladled 
square  presses,  and  the  lever 
pre»cM^  out  the  oil.     The  oil  alW 
used  for  lamps  aud  the  refuse  fur 
McC.HUoch'$  Com.  Die.,  p.  tK»2. 

PILCHl,   Hi57>.     Tamarix  g>Ui 
T.  indica,  also  Tamarix  dioiea, 
or  Jhau. 

IMLEOPSIS,  a  geims  of  moll 

PILEOLUS,  a  genua  of  moU 
tid.T. 

PILGRIMAGES  aremadaby 
exten»>ively  and  regarded  aa  v 
Of  all  the  holy  cities  of  the 
takes  the  first  plncc,  but  the 
war,  in  the  Himalaya,     Dwnrika 
Jaganath   in  Oriua,  Panderpuor  oa 
nab,  Tripati  in  N.  Arcot, 
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and  oD  the  uUiiil  of  Ramisaeram 
iloceft  to  which  many  hindooa  re- 
I,  the  Ganges  takes  the  drat  place, 
eckon  five  Gmtga,  tU.,  the  Ganges 
jodavery»  Kiatnah,  Cauvery  and 
The  objects  of  the  hindoos  in 
'  pilgrimages  are  as  vaned  an  the 
ros,  paauoDS  and  desires,  chletly 
ifil  s  TOW  or  to  implore  benctits,  or 
Amongst  hindoos  whom  Capt.  Biir- 
^  seen  men  who  have  proceeded 
aage  to  Dwarka,  and  yet  wonld  not 
and  of  the  god,  because  Unog  would 
Iden  to  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
make  pilgrimages  are  oaually  in 
beg  from  place  to  place.  Matjy 
ads,  exhamicd  by  the  prolonged 

Hnomcdans,  the  principal  places 
timagea  aro  the  tomb  of  AH  call- 
■l-AIi  at  Nej'f  near  Cufa ;  tlie 
am  Hoeeio  at  Kerbela,  and  that 
I  at  Ma»h*hidl  in  Klioratan,  but  tlie 
the  numerous  imnm-zadeh  and 
characters,  throughout  the  coun- 
d.  The  minor  pili^rimage  of  the 
ainta  of  India,  is  termed  a  zi^-arat, 
ed  from  the  haj  or  great  pil^rim- 
a  in  Arabia  but  no  mahomedan 
Jiki  \b  bound  to  pil^magc  without 
it  to  support  himselfand  his  family. 
Mecca,  however,  abound  in  pathetic 
re,  ^ho  afiFect  lank  bodies,  shrink- 
hining  voices,  and  all  the  circura- 
ieryi  because  it  supports  them  in 
ere  are  no  less  than  1 ,500  Indians 
d  Jcdda,  besides  700  or  800  in 

le  Christians,  Jerusalem  in  western 
t.  Thome  or  Mylapore  on  the 
soast,  an  outskirt  of  Madras,  arc 
:es  of  resort.  An  immense  cou- 
ple viMt  every  year,  on  the  29th 
tain  of  St.  Michael  near  Ballynas- 
>  co«8t  of  Kerry.  Then  the  feast 
el  coincides  with  the   autumnal 

consequently  with  the  sacrifices 
l-tinaea  of  the  Druids  which  also 

thid  period.     It   is  related  that 
r  Cathal,  king  of  Connaught,  took 

Staff,  and  set  oat  for  Hiona  dia 

a  rock  or  upright  etone,  and 
ng  round.  AUathre  used  by  the 
ia  still  employed  to  designate  the 
J  lona,  Jerusalem  or  Kome. 
isl  pilgrims  of  Burmah,  visit  the 
dagon  pajrndn  at  llangoon  and 
.Prome.  With  all  of  tliese.  races, 
te,hindo  «,  holirews,  mahomedans, 
I  christians,  the  circumambulation 

forms  part  of  the  pilgrims*  duty. 
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Tliis  was  a  Jewish  pi*actice,  it  is  often  men- 
tioned, "  walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about 
her,  tell  the  tow  era  thereof." 

PlLGltlMS,  a  group  oi'  islands  about  30 
miles  from  JunkseyUm  off  the  Malay  coast. 

PILGKIMS-TREE,  also  called  Kag-tree,  these 
may  be  obsenxd  throughout  Asia^  in  Egypt  and 
in  Africa,  They  are  trees  on  which  rags 
are  suspended,  and  buddhists,  hindoos  and  ma- 
homcdans  alike  furm  them.  In  the  peninsula 
of  India,  it  is  usually  an  Acacia,  tiie  common 
baliool  tree,  A.  arabica.  Burton  says  that  some 
believe  that  Mahnmed  permitted  tlie  practice, 
and  explain  the  peculiar  name  of  the  expedition 
called  Zat  cl  Uikaa,  (place  of  shreds  of  clotli,) 
by  BUppoaing  it  to  be  a  term  for  a  tree  to 
which  his  followers  hung  their  ex-voto  rags. 
Hue  in  his  travels  mentions  tbat  the  Tartars 
worship  raountain-flpirita  by  raising  an  *  obo,' 
dry  branches  hung  with  bones  and  strips  of 
cloth,  and  planted  in  enormous  heapa  of  stones. 
Park,  also,  in  Western  Africa,  conformed  to 
the  example  of  his  companions,  in  adiUug  a 
charm  or  shred  of  cloth  on  a  tree  (at  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  wilderness),  which  was  complete- 
ly covered  with  these  gimrdian  symbols.  The 
Tarikh-i-Tahari  mentions  it  as  a  practice  of 
the  Pagan  Arabs,  and  talks  of  evil-spirits  resid- 
ing in  the  date-tree. — Burton^s  IHUjAmcuje  to 
Mecca,  Vol  i,  p.  227.    See  Trees. 

PIU,  Rrs.     File. 

PIIJ  BUTI,  Hrxn.    Abutilon  indicum. 

PILIDION  MONTANUM.  Above  hluUh- 
black,  yellow  on  the  sides,  with  a  black  sjjot 
on  each  of  the  3  lower  scales;  abdomen  banded 
black  and  white.  Scuta*?  Scutellas  15'15 
rowa  of  scales,  15  inclies  long.  Found  only 
on  the  Neilghcrries. 

PILI  JARUI,  lliKD.  Tlialictrom  foliolosum, 
also  Cissampclofi  pareira, 

PTIJ-MATTI.  Ui.fD.     YeUow  ochre. 

PIU  SAYND,  Dux.  Euphorbia  tortilia, 
l2otfl„  W.  le. 

PI  LI  Y  A,  Trt..     Urena  lohata,  Roxb. 

PIUYA-MANKENA,  Tel.  Urena  sinaata, 
L, ;  H.,  iii,  182  ;    \V.  ^A.\08;  lihecd^,  x,  2, 

PIUKARBIU,  HiJH).    Cei-bera  manghas. 

PILKHAN,  Hind.  Ficus  cordifolia,  also  F* 
Tcnosa. 

PILKONTA  CliURHAl,  12,620  feet. 

PIL-KOLU,  Thl.     Rhinacanthus  communis, 

PILLA-DITGUKAILU,  Tel.    Cowhage. 

PILLAII-MURDOO,  Tam.  ?  Terminalia 
cbcbula. 

PILLAI,  the  Tamil  race  styled  Pillai,  call 
themselves  Yadava  or  Idaan,  also  Go-vansa,  or 
shepherds.  They  are  darker  and  more  slender 
and  are  less  engaged  in  cultivation.  These 
also  arc  of  the  brahminist  religion ;  they  are 
intelligent  men.     See  Pilly 
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PrLTT. 

PILLAlYARt  the  most  common  name  of 
Vighiiesvam  in  the  Tamil  country.  Pillaiyar 
chaturlti,  or  Pillalyar-nonbu,  a  fuat  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  new  or  full  moon  in  honour 
of  Vij^'linesvara,  and  more  especially  in  the 
month  Avani,  (August — Septenjber.) 

PILLA  MAUDA  MAKAM,  Tau.,  Can.  Ter- 
minalia  chebuhi,  i^et^,^  W.  Ic. 

PILLA  PALLAM/Fam.  Fruit  of -\itocarpu8 
intejzrilbUa. 

PILLR,  Tam.,  Tbl.  Cat.  Fells  catus,  also 
Fehs  tijETfis,  Linn.    Tiger, 

PILLI  AGXELLINE,  It.     Lamb  skins. 

PILLI  DUMPA,  Tel.  Urtica  tuberosa,  R., 
iii,  583  ;    VT.  Ic,  007. 

PILLI  MARAM,  Tam.  Artocarpus  intcgri- 
foUa. 

PILLI  PESARA,  Tel.  Phaseolua  trilobus, 
AU,,  72m  iii.  2DS,  W.  /c,  U4. 

PILLI  PICIIARA.  or  PilH  tcgn,  or  Challa 
'gaddolu,  Asparagus  rocemosus,  Willd.^  R.^  ii, 
151.  The  same  name  is  also  applied  by  tlie 
Konda  Doralu  to  Urtica  tuberosa. 

PILLI  VATTA  CHKTTU,  Tel.  Crotolaria 
biflora,  X.,  W,  4'  ■^•%  5^*0,  C.  nummularia,  /?., 
iii,  271. 

PILLI  VELLA  KANDA.  Tel.  A  juugle 
(?oot,  Br.  1202. 

PILLI  VENDRAM,  or  Pcnneru,TBL.  Phy- 
saliH  somnifera,  iitet, 

PILLOW. 

Cadi ;  Takiya, 
Tklla.  kiini, 


Bnm.  I  Taila-kado, 
Tam. 


Tkx. 


^ 


The  only  seats  used  by  Asiatics  of  ranlc, 
CTCQ  in  the  present  day,  are  carpets,  or  cloths 
and  pillows  spread  on  the  pround,  which  is 
elsewhere  uncovered.  Tbe  Mogul  emperors 
used  a  sort  of  throne,  but  their  courtiers  sat 
on  the  ground.  The  hindoo  rajahs,  the  Peabwa, 
and  others,  sat  upon  a  cloth  supporting  thcm- 
■elvea  by  pillows.  The  nawab  or  nabob  of 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan  and  all  his  nobles 
sit  on  small  carpets  with  pillows  at  the  back 
against  the  wall. 

PILLY,  among  the  TamuUan  people  is  an 
honorific  suffix  to  the  shepherd  race,  equivalent 
to  son  and  master. —  WiUofit  Ghsmiy,  Sec 
Pillai. 

PILOSUANA,  an  ancient  district  in  the 
angetic  Doab,  identified  with  Atranji  Khcra. 

PILOT  FISH,  Gasterosteus  ductor.  is  of  a 
beautiful  azure  colour.  There  are  always 
some  of  the  pilot  fish  to  be  seen  near  the  shark. 

PILPAY,  the  Bed-pai  of  the  ancient  hindoo. 
See  Bed-pai. 

PILUU,  HiXD.     Ijonicera  nngnstifoHa. 

PILSA,  Hind.     Ribes  groasularia. 

PILU,  Bkhg.,  Hon).  Ddk.   Careya  arborea. 

PILU,  Maqr.,  Sans.,  also  Piiu  kurjal,  also 
Jhal,  Hlnd.  Salvador^  persica«  also  Siilvadora^ 
ol«oi<3et,  aUo  the  berrieK  of  the  trc«,  &c. 


PIMARM,  Tam.     > 

PIMKLEA.  A  spec !  am 

is  abundant  in  the  WynaaU,  vian 
made  into  scnnng  thread  bv  the 
plant  is  common  all  over  the  Ka 
Mclvor  :  M.  E.  J.  B, 

PIMELEA  SPECTABIUS,  one 
melaocte.  beautiful   shrabby   ptaa' 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  I 
a  rich  soil,  nnd  if  carefully 
nunicrons  heada   of  flowers,   the 
while,  red,  rose  and  yellow,  readily 
from  seed. —  Riddrll. 

PIMELOJDUS  ARRTS.  Bkxg.,  Hi 
of  Anns  arius,  Buch,^  JIam, 

PIMENTA,  Port..  Sp.     Black  t 
PIMENTA  LARGA.  Sp.     Long 

PIMENTA  VULGARIS,  Li 

Kugeiiifl  pimenta,  VC^  par, 
M3Ttu8  puueuta.  Zrrm.,  cor. 
Pimento  tree,  Ena.  |  AUaplc* 

This   Mexican  and   West    Ind 
been  introduced   into  the  East  Ind 
are  several  larj^e  trees  at 
mate  of  the  Camatic  does  n 
them.     It  flourishes  spoiitauoo 
abundance  on  the  north  aide 
Jamaica  ;  its  numerous  white 
with   the     dark-green    foliage, 
slightest    breeze   diffusing 
delicious  fragrance,  give  a  bea 
to  nature  rarely  equalled,  and 
has  not  visited  the  t^hady  arltun  am 
gropes  of  the  tropics  can  have  li: 
tion.     Every  leaf  when  bruised 
aromatic   odour,  nearly    as    pow 
of    the    spice    itself.      The    tr^e 
known  to    grow    to  the    height 
to   40   feet,    exceedingly   straight, 
tree  has  frequently   produced  50 
raw,  or    10  lbs.    of   (he    dried    (\ 
fruit  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  iia 
bines  that  of  cinnamon,   nutmeg 
hence   its    common   name   of 
leaves  yield  by  distiUatioD  a 
rous  oil,  which  is  a&id  to  be 
off  for  oil  of  cloves.     Tlie  berri 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  spread^ 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  a  w 
which    time    they   lose    their 
and  acquire   that  reddish-browa 
renders   them   marketable.       Soom 
kiln   dry  tliem.      Like   many   of 
productions    of    the  tropics, 
ceedingly    uncertain,    and 
plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  i 
Poole  8  Staiisties  of  ComTn^re^ ; 
mf.rrial  prod^icU  ;   OitoZo/iM  (/ 
HorticuUural  GarcUn$ ;  Madras 
rw  Report  ;  Vof^it^t  Hort,  Sfth^  Ca 


PINEU.A  INVOLUCRATA. 

>,  AlUpice.orJamaica  pepper,  Fr 


Oik. 
'»  Coftu  Die,,  IK  yl6.  See  Pimenta 


It. 


Bnjto. 
bftb)    BtJiuf. 
Dox. 

Eno. 

|noacoride«. 
Ori. 


D  TREE,  Allspice,  Baybeiry  tree, 
lento.  Liniu  A  tree  of  S.  America 
4ie«,  IF.  Sf  A. 

XLA,  a  genus    of  plants  of  the 
>T  Apiacea*,  of  which  are  known 
P.  candolleana;    P.    involucrata 
oaultii. —  W%^ht*9  Icones, 
SLLA  AKiyUM,  Linn. 

Jim  mania,  Maxav. 

Adis  mikni.s  „ 

K.v          "  =,            PBita. 

Av  ,  KiirAva, 

sr    ,  ;    ^  V.  Sa«8. 

Si  lUuftltt'-wtUiiodAgui, 

Soroboo,  Tam. 

Ktippi  rhettu.  Trr. 

t  grows  in  Egypt,  Scio,  and  the 
it  is  cultivated  in  Europe  for  itfl 
eed  in  various  forms  is  much  em- 
jedicine  as  a  stomachic,  efli>ecially 
pf  children,  and  is  also  tised  as 
ng  all  eastern  nations.     Tlie 
fmudulently  mixed  with   clay, 
spoil  hv  -Spontaneous  fermentation 
mges.     They  are  much  richer  in 
than  the  majority  of  the  Apiaceae, 
ig  given  lij  ounces  of  the  oil.     Es- 
of  aniseed   is  white,  yeUnwish,   a 
tlian  water,  conjfealiug  at  78'^  Faht. 
■p.  gr.   0-t*85.     It  U  liable  to 
with  spermaceti  and  several  fixed 
which  may  be  detected  by  alcohol, 
ng  a  gT"?asy  stain  on  paper  evaporat- 
unp.     Thw  oil  contains  nitrogen  ac- 
Uic  analysis  of  Sausstiro.     It  only 
le  pericarp,  the  interior  of  the  seed 
tAstclc.(H   and    inodorous  fixed    oil. 
3  mixed  witli  the  essential  oil,  and 
an  adulteration  as  if  castor  or  olive 
employed.     The  pure  essential 
r  be  obtained  by   distilling  the  seeds 
The  oil  is  a  good  nnd  safe  stimu- 
much    used  in   prescriptions   for 
iflcring  from   flatulence  and   colic. 
'j»y,  pp,  3o&-59.     See  OUa. 
ELLA  CRINITA,  Bois. 
BaI  ajuain.  Sctucj,  Katt. 
plant,  common  in  the  Salt  Kange  up 
OOO  feet,  and  in  several  of  the  more 
of  the  Punjab,  Cis  and  Trans-Indus. 
».  SUwart,  ¥.  n. 
ELLA  liWOLUCRATA,  JT.  4r  A. 
ium  involucratinn.  Rcrb. 
choiiti  rcixburghianmo,  DC\ 

fUilbuni>e,  HiiNri. 
l4   all   over   Bengal,  at   Singapore, 
,,  tuuive  place?  Flower  small,  white, 
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in  February,  March  and  April.  Seeds  U9< 
by  the  native  for  culinary  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  leaves,  though  of  an  unpleasant 
smell,  arc  now  and  then  used  as  a  stibslitule  for 
parsley  by  Europeans. —  I'ow/^  p.  21. 

PIN,  Hisu.     Lcptopua  cordifolius. 

PINACE.B,  Lindl  The  Fir  tribe  of 
7  genera,  19  »p.,  viz.,  7  Pinus;  1  Abies;  1 
Dammara;  1  Thuja;  3  Cupressua;  1  Taxo- 
diuni ;  o  Juoiperus. 

Pinus  deodara,  Jioxb.,  Kumaon,  Simla,  Nepal. 

F.  longifolia,  iMmb.    Semi,  Khortio  Paaa.  | 

P.  massoniana,  Jutmb.    Cliina. 

W  occidentalis,  Siixi,  Limi.,  West  Indies. 

P.  sinensis,  Lamb.y  China. 

Cunninghamia  ttincnsis,  liich,,  China. 

Dammara  oriKtitaliB,  Lamb.^  Amboyna. 

Araucaria  cuunini^hami— ?  New  lluUand. 

A.  excelsft,  21.  Br,,  New  IloUanU,  N.  Culidonia. 

Thuja  ocoidentalis.  L^  N<irth  America,  Siberia, 

T-  orientalifl,  L.,  Nnpal,  China.  JajHUi. 

T.  sphmroidea.  Bicn.,  North  America. 

T.  articulata.  Vahi,  Jisrbary. 

(-iipro«8ii8  RuatTaliSj  Pers.,  New  Ilollood. 

C.  Bempervirt'iiH.  Linn.,  Europe,  Himalaya. 

C.  fastiRiata,   Wali,  M.S3. 'r 

C  torufosa.  Lamb.,  Bhutan,  Niti  Pasa. 
C.  jflauea,  Lamb-  Goa  cetiiir,  cultivated. 
Callitria  cupre^si  fern  lie,  fW.,  New  Holland.^ 
Taxodium    nuciferom,  Broffn.,   Knrmpf.,    WaU^ 

Nepnl,  Japan. 
Junipt-'rus  aqtiatica,  Roxb.,  ClLina. 
J.  cernua  7?tu6.,  Cliina. 

J.  communis,  Lmn.,  Kiiroi)e,  mid-Asia,  Himalaya 
J.  chiuensis,  Ziim.,  China. 
J.  sahina,  lAtin.,  Siberia. 
J.  cteaia,  Boxb.,  China. 
J.  <limor{>ha,  Boxb.,  China. 
J.  patens,  Bo.rb.y  China. 
See  Abies,  Coaiferie,  Pinus,  L.  P. 

PIXA,  PaturpiifE.  Ananaasa  sativus,  SchtU. 

PINA-CLOTH,  an  expensive  fabric  made  by 
the  natives  of  the  Philippines  from   the  tibres 
of  the  pine-apple  leaf,  the  Ananaasa  sativa ;  the 
texture  is  very  delicate,  soft,  and  trnnsparfeut, 
and  generally  has  a  very  slight  tinge  of  pale 
yellow.     It  is  made   into  shawls,  scarfs,  hand- 
kerchiefs, dresses,  &c.,  and  is  most  beautifully 
embroidered  by  the  needle.     The  process  of 
extracting  and  bleaching  the  fibres  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.     The  first  step  is  to  remore  the 
fieshy  or  succulent  side  of  the  leaf.     A  Chinese, 
astride  on  a  narrow  stool,  extends  on  it,  in 
front  of  him,  a  pine-apple  leaf,  one  end  of  which 
is  kept  firm  being  placed  beneath  a  small  bun- 
dle of  clotli  on  which  he  sits.     Ho  then  with 
a  kind  of  two-handled  plane  made  of  bamboo 
removes  the  succulent  matter.     Another  man 
receives  the  leaves    as  they  are   planed,  and 
with  his  thumb  nail  looeeos  and  gathers  the 
fibres   about   the   middle  of  the   leaf,   which 
enables  him  by  one  efibrt  to  detach  the  whole  of 
them  from  the  outer  akin.     The  fibres  are  next 
steeped  in  water   for   sometime,   after   which 
they  are  washed  in  order  to  free  them  from 
the  matter  that  still  adheres  and  binds  them 
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PINAKG. 


PINATBJL 


together.     They  are  now  laifi  out  to  dry  and 

bleaoh  on  nide   frames  of  split  biiinboo.     The 

procM*  of  steeping,  wa/thing,  and   exposing  to 

the  sun   is   repeated   for  some   days  until   the 

fibres  are  considered   to  lie  properly  blcachofl. 

Without  further  preparation  they  are  sent  into 

town  for  exportation  to  China.     Nearly  all  the 

islands  near  Singapore  are  more  or  less  planted 

with  pine-apples,  which,  at  a  rough  estimate, 

cover  an  extent  of  two   thmiJiand  acresi.     The 

enormous  quantity  of  leaves  that  are  annually 

suffered  to  pulrify  on  the  ground  would  supply 

fibre  for  a  large  manufactory  of  valuable  pina- 

cloth.     Fibres  should  be  cleaned  on  tlie  spot. 

Fortunately  the    pine-apple    planters  are  not 

Malays  bill  industrious  and  thrifty  Hugis,  most  |  revenue   receipts  tor   lSo9-60 

of  whom  have  families.     These  men  could  be  '  598,111  an  follows: — 

readily  induced  to  prepare  the  fibres,  if  any  j  Land Be.  S7 J40  I  Jndiin*! ^ 

merchant  offer  an  adequate  price.     An   ela^  l^-^^jf ,»•  23?^  ( **»S?"*° 

Wate  pina-drr=«  embroidered,  is  oiten  priced  !      ^^^  ^expenditure  during  the 
at  £300  and  upwards. — Simmo-rt<fs  Dictionary  \ 
Journal  of  t}\c   Indian  Archipelago^  No,  viii, 
Au(fugt  1848,  p.  528;  Oliphant. 

PINAKOTTE,  Tax.     Calophyilum  caUba. 

PINANO,  Maiat.     Areca  cAtechu. 

PINANG— ?  Bach—?  APenangwood  of  a 
brown  colour.  A  large  tree,  wood  used  for 
beams. —  Colonel  Frith, 


ed  with  wives,  bot  the 
ried  or  unmarried,  are  stMi 
2kro  numerous  Joss  houses  and 
halls  nil  over  the  town.     The  Ei 
is  an  ugly,  yellow  building,  sttai 
distance  from  the  jetty.     The 
Scotch    Churches   adjoin.      There 
3l(>man  Catholic  Church  for  the 
for  Chinese  converts.     The  trade 
risen  to  something  considerable  inl 
part  of  this  century,  began  to  di 
increase  of  Singapore.     Of  latf 
it  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
while  in  1859  it  amonntid  lo  X3j 
1860  it  was  very  nearly  X4,( 


PIXANG.  About  four  hundred  miles  to  the 
north  al'  Malacca,  at  tlie  head  of  the  Straits, 
and  separated  from  the  mainlaud  by  a  channel 
two  miles  broad,  which  forms  (he  harbour,  is 
the  island  of  Pjnang,  called  Pulo-Piuang  or 
Prince  of  Wales*  Island.  As  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance out  in  the  Straits,  here  nearly  200  miles 
wide,  it  appears  very  nigged  and  mountainoa<i. 
The  higliest  peak,  not  far  west  of  the  town,  is 
about  2,700  feet  high.  Government  hill  adjoin- 
ing it  is  about  2,5o0  feet,  and  the  other  hills 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high.     They  run  in 


a«  follows.  Rupees  2o4,2ot). 
Looal  charges  ..Rfi.  212.70G  1  ^ratt«*rl 

The  Burplua  of  Ka.  It4J3.8o5 
paying  the  charges  for  convi< 
Rd.  77,3:^0,  and  for  disbursci 
of  the  nxilitary  statjoned  at  Pii 
porta  into  Pinang  during  185J 
mated  at  Rupees  15,S<)0,000.  and 
during  the  same  perio^l  at  Rtipea 

By  a  census  of  Pinang  and  pi 
lesley,  taken  in  January  1860. 
amounted  to  194,772. 
Europeana  &  £ur- 

iwiiuis 2,0TI     Ctjii 

MMaj* 71,723    SUi 

KUi]|t« 13,034 

Of  the  above  69^56  resided  in 
64,816  in  province  Wellcaley.     < 
site  coast,  the  height  of  G«T»«ne  J<Tti 
peak,  in  ^Talacca)  is  abotr 
Lcdang  (ifouut  Ophir)  is  a 
at  least  1,300  feet  lower  than  tbe  h«gj 
by  Capuiin  Ncwbold.     The  htigbt  «f  | 


chain-s  in  every  part  of  the  island  save  the  east. 

Jt  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  eastern    southern  mountain,  Gnuoog  PulaiisSJ 
plain  that  George  Town  or  Pinang  as  it  is  called  I  The  chief  timber  trees  on  Pinang 
by  Europeans,  or  Tanjong  {Ca]»e)  by  tlie  Ma-    pnu! 


lays,  Ls  situated.  The  island  is  fourteen  miles 
long  by  eight  broad ;  it  was  obtained  for  a  yearly 
payment  of  C,0(K*  dollars  from  tlio  neighbouring 
Malay  saltan  of  Queda  through  tho  influence  of 
Captain  Light,  who  is  Kiid  to  have  married  his 
daughter,  and  who  was  appointed  the  first 
Governor  in  1786.  The  island  then  wna  wild 
and  uncultivated,  with  only  some  2o  or  30 
inhabitants.  It  waa  not  till  lung  after,  tliat, 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  the  opposite 
coast,  some  30  miles  long  by  1 6  broad,  was 
taken  from  the  mime  prince  for  another  annual 
payment  of  4,000  dollarsi.  The  mhahitants 
may  be  divided  as  at  Smgaporo  into  Chinese, 
i-Kliag  or  Indian  races,  Europeans,  Portuguese 
ftnd  Slalays.  There  are,  besides,  a  lew  Burmese. 
The  Kiingi  and  Chinese  are  pretty  well  provid- 
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BU-WU. 

Bkhkob.  h^xvm. 

(ThADipada.  KuapAM. 

V^jot.  Tmiipuif 

Barug  Bada.  KuncM. 

inral  Jiint*&(~ta»lftlL 

NftDfclta.  ChuBMa*  Aycf. 

BrsDf lu .  Taaplnah. 

tUbjtni  Badn.  N«A(lt*Ff^«i 

Tumiuu.  IQftl 

MuDgkudu  (UorlB-  JotvtosC- 

dk  ainbelUU.  ]  Jnoc  purtlt. 

—CalRev.No.  73,  Sfpt,  1S61,  i».| 
Cat,  Rr.  1861. 
PmAZA,  ft  fine  Indian  fiibric. 
PmARI  MARM,  Tajl  Sterrulial 
PINATIIA,  BtTXM.?      In  Amb« 
and  Mergui,  a  tree,  of  maximom 
and  maximum  girth  25  tVr'      ^  -< 
all  over  the  Tenaaserim  pr> 
in  the  old  deserted  towns.     V*  iira 
floats  in  water,     it  is  ■  B^  wood 
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PIKDAR^, 


riNDABA- 


■^ue  *liicb  darkens  on  exposure.     Useful 

yellow  ilye  which  boiling  extracts  from 

riiich  XA  permanent  in  cloth,  and  not 

even  by  boiliug  water.     It  is  used  by 

^Ojgecta.     This  -woo^  has  a  fine  tone  when 

dky  and  ut  lued  tbr  musical  instruments  by 

Bnnne^e,  it  ia  lised  by  English  brush  raak- 

Uaclusof  hair  brushes,  being  a  hand- 

which  takes  a  good  polish. — Captain 


BQK 

m 

>o«eft 
sk,  an 
Bnnne- 


INCKAUX,  Fa. 

KCK. 

Put. 

tbot*.        Ko. 

Gbr. 


Pencils. 
Pencils. 


5KI), 


riND, 


Welliietv-Suna,  Gxjz.,  Hiwi>. 

Torabuc^'o,  It, 

Tamhat',  't'umbaga,         Sp. 

go]d  coloured  ullny  of  zinc,  copper 

in  iuitatioa  oi'  gold. — McCuUoma 

IlixD.     MisAiewya  hypoleuca. 
HiJTD.     An  aphorism. 
^  1  vp.,  of  the  upper  Pnnjab,  a  village  ; 
atiau,  Pindi  Ghaib,  i^wal  pindi. 
ilrau.     In  the  MuJtan  division  and 
tl,  dried  dates  of  Phoenix  daftyUfera. 
NDA.     The  Pindapata  vela,  explained  to 
the  hour  of  going  round  to  collect  the 
hich  ia  tlie  name  given  to  die  food 
by  the  Saugata,  or  Buddlm  mcndi- 
*3rhe  word  meauA  a  lump  or  ball  of  any 
tuunlly  of  rice  or  meal.     The  seventh 
which   will  be  one  hour  afternoon. — 
Th^  VoL  ii,  p.  38. 

ATXHJ,   Hind.,  the  root  of  a  tree  re- 
'I  i.inxifl  communis.      This  ia    boiled 
,  ofpmmon  people. 

:  V,    plunderers    who   ravaged    In- 
middle  uf  iHe  liSth   to  the  eariier 
■Gntury.     They  were  of  every 
tin  was  taken  from  the  Qeder, 
rice,   who  extend  southwards  into 
country,   where  they  hold   lands. 
body   of  them   dwell   on    the   plat- 
n.ncin   moJay,     tliirty-«!cven    miles 
,    and    there    are    two  small 
11^*--,  ..1  I  he  Beder  race  at  Zorapore,  on 
bonk  of  the  river  Kiatnah.     It  is  from 
.  the  IWdara  Wanloo  of  the  Tiling,  that 
Pindaruh  come*.     They  are  in  various 
civilization,  hut  tli«aac  in   Mysore  are 
m*«t  advanced.     The  auiaJl  chiet^hip 
given  by  Aurung^cb  to  Pid 
«d  given  at  the  siege  of  Bejapore. 
ndantu  of  Pid  Naek  are  tall  handsome 
The  t^wn  of  Zorapur  is  in  the  centre  of 
amphitheatre,  admirably  suited  for  a 
J  lind.     The  race  eat  every  creature, 
crocodile  and  other  animals  which 
nc  loathe.     Tliey   arc  fond  of  the 
hunt  the  wild  boor  with  large  dogs, 
tract  lying  between   the  Mysore  and 
aad  Mabra^ta  territories,  are  several 
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petty  sovereignties,  such  as  that  of  the  nabob  of 
BangauapUly,  a  syud  thmily,  in  the  east  of  ilie 
Ceded  DwtricU,  Until  1839,  the  Puthan 
nabobs  of  Kuraool  ruled  on  the  right  bank  oT 
the  Tumbudra  river ;  further  west,  the  Keddt 
chief  of  Gadwai  ;  the  Mahratta  chief  of  Sun- 
door,  one  of  ilio  Ghorpara  family ;  the  kahetria 
n^ab  Narapati  of  Anagoondalt,  the  descendant 
of  the  great  king  Kama  of  Vijianaggur,  who 
was  overthrown  by  tlie  cxjmbination  of  the 
mabomedau  kings  of  Gulcondah,  Kalburgah, 
Hijajwre  and  Ahniedniiggur ;  the  Pathnn  nabobs 
of  Shahnoor,  the  Ghorpara  chieftains  of  Gujun- 
durgurh  and  Akalkot ;  and,  at  Ghoorgontah 
and  Btnler  Shorapore,  are  descendants  o\'  that 
Beder  soldier,  Pid  Nnek,  to  whom  Aurungzeh, 
lor  aid  given  at  tlie  siege  of  liejapore,  giunted 
a  sm:ill  territory  in  the  l^ichoru  doub.  The 
Keder  race  have  only  tliesc  two  small  sovereign- 
ties- The  Beder  race  in  parts  of  Mysore  Ibrra 
a  considemble  jjart  of  the  [wpulation  and  liave 
polygarships,  and  Ceylon  has  a  fragment  of  % 
prior  stock,  called  Veddah.  Their  name  is 
variously  pronounced,  Bt«ler,  Baida,  Baidixra, 
Waidii,  Vedda,  Vedar,  Veddar,  Vedan  and 
Bedau.  But  they  seem  to  be  the  race  who 
gave  their  name  to  the  Pindara  plunderers 
who  harassed  Central  India  for  nearly  70  years. 
The  Baidar  of  Betler  Shorapore,  drink  spirits, 
eat  the  hog,  crocodile,  porcupine  (Sarsal)  nianis, 
(Ali)  Iguana,  bullock,  cow,  buffalo,  cat,  rat, 
bandicfxii,  (Mus  giganteus)  and  Jerboa  rat. 
The  Baidera  Wauloo,  Tsr..,  of  BcUary,  are 
mahomedans,  and  keep  numerous  little  horses 
which  they  use  for  carriage.  They  arc  great 
carriers  and  have  been  of  use  in  several  military 
operations.  The  Pindari  are  mentioned  in 
Indian  history  as  early  as  the  commencement 
of  tlic  eighteenth  century ;  several  hands  fol- 
lowed the  Mahraltn  armies  in  their  early  wars 
in  Hindustan.  Coleman  tcJls  us  that  they  were 
divided  into  durrha,  or  tribes,  commanded  by 
sirdars,  or  chiefs,  and  people  of  every  country 
and  of  every  religion  were  indiscriminately  en- 
rolled in  this  heterogeneous  conmiunily.  a  horse 
and  sword  being  deemed  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions for  admission,  A  common  interest  kept 
them  united  :  some  of  the  chiefs  acquired 
wealth  and  renown  in  the  Mahratta  wars; 
they  seized  upon  lands  which  they  were  alter- 
wards  tacitly  permitted  to  retain,  and  trans- 
mitted, with  their  estates,  the  ser^'ices  of  their 
adherents  to  their  ilescendaiita.  The  Pindara 
were  a  sort  of  roving  cavalry,  coeval  with  the 
earliest  invasions  of  Hindustan  by  the  Mali- 
rattas,  rendering  son-ices  sunilar  to  that  of  ilie 
Oiasacks  to  Knssia.  When  tlie  Peshwa  ceased  to 
interfere  personally  in  northern  affairs,  and  that 
part  of  the  Mahratta  affairs  became  transferred 
to  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  the  Pindaras  ranged 
'  into  two  parties,  the  Sindhia  Shahi  and  Uolkar 
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ShaHi.  The  horde  was  called  a  Lulibur,  and 
out  of  a  thousand  about  400  might  be  wpll 
mounted.  Their  lavonrite  weapon  was  a  spear 
with  a  light  bambtx)  shall  and  from  12  to  18 
feet  long.  They  had  no  bapgace  and  conid 
therefore  move  with  a  *peed  which  no  r^dar 
troops  could  accomplish.  They  were  guilty 
of  every  outrage  that  barbarity  could  suggest 
on  the  villages  through  which  they  parsed. 
The  Pindara  or  Pindareh,  attached  themselves 
as  A  distinct  c!a?s  to  native  armies,  which  they 
followed,  without  receiving  pay,  or  being  ac- 
t\iatcd  by  patriotism  and  so  fai-  from  nishing 
to  be  distinguished  for  their  prowess  as  fighting 
men,  they  never  sought  even  for  plunder,  their 
sole  occupation,  but  where  it  could  be  obtained 
without  danger.  The  Chandpur  8akumbari 
of  Tantia,  are  described  by  Colonel  Tod  as 
desperate  rf>bbers.  He  saw  this  filace  fired 
and  levelled  in  1H07,  when  tlie  noted  Karim, 
Pindara,  was  made  prisoner  by  Sindia.  It 
afterwards  cost  some  British  blood  in  1817. 
Though  now  desolate,  the  walls  of  this  fortress 
attest  its  antiquity,  and  it  ia  a  work  that  could 
not  now  be  imdertakcn.  The  remains  of  it 
bring  to  niind  tlu>9e  of  Volterra  or  Corlona, 
and  other  ancient  cities  of  Tuscany :  enormous 
squared  masses  of  st/me,  without  any  cement. 
—  H,  1\  I'rinjffp  ;  CoU's  Myth.  nind.,p.  298  ; 
Malcolms  Central  Axm,  Vol.  i,  p.  313  ;  f^hes 
Si/tjen  of  the  Madnui  Anny,  p,  22  ;  Tod's  Jta* 
jtuthan.  Vol.  i,  p.  100. 

PINDAR  NUT,  Exo.  Ground-nut.  earth-nut. 
FIND  DADAN  KHAN,  on  the  Jilam,  is  in 
lat.  3ii^  34'  53". 

PrXDKE  ALEE  MOMUND,  see  Khyber. 
PINDI  BANDA,  Tki.     Anisochilos  carno- 
Bua,  Wall.     Plectranthus  strobiliferus,  iJ.  iii, 
23,  also,  Coleua  apicatua,  Jienth.,  H\  /r.,  1431, 
Rheedt,  X,  ^JO.  | 

PINDI  CHETTtJ,  or  Karaea,  Tel.    Ficus 
ampeUis,  Bttrm. 

PINDI  DONDA, or  Piadi  konda,  Tkl.  ^rua 

lanata,  Ji«5,,  ir. /c,  723.  Achyranthes  lanata, 

Z.,  J?.,  i,  G7H,  Rhfedr,  x,  29.    The  same  name 

is  applied  to  Gendamssa  oriienais  by  I'idding- 

ton  Indfx,  p.  196.     Br.  602,  v^-ritca  it  Pintli- 

dooda.  but  donda  is  n  sp.  of  Brvonia^'/^r-ynr,  54. 

PINDI  PAUBU  BADDU,fia.  Diascorca,ff/>. 

PINDI  LUKA.  Saks.  Vangueria  spinosa,  J?. 

PINDING,   Si!saAPonE.     A  gold   onmment 

worn  by  Mabyan  womea  of  rank  as  a  fasten- 

iDg  for  the  waist  belt. 

PIND  KIIAjnU,  Hctp.     Phflpnix  acanlis. 
PINDUOW,  HufD.     l*icea  webbiana,  Picea 
pindrow,  also  Abies  thunbergii. 

PINDL'K  and  Kuphince,  two  rivers  in  the 
KuiiiHxtn  Himalaya,  remarkable  for  tiic  gla- 
ciers uhirh  occur  in  thorn. 

PINEAL  GUAND.  the  Brahmu-raudhra  of 
the  hindooA.     Sec  Y\tg-bya.sa. 
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Auansan  8ati\'a. 

Bnmfl 

yan^U 

Bcax. 

KoUUcfa 

Nannmh-tlii, 

rt 

Piru, 

PandADg, 

Cin.ittEfl. 

NaT, 

Annanw, 

Orx. 

!<ep«r«t. 

AnaftttftA, 

IIixo. 

Anui, 

AunasAo, 

Jt. 

Annaiii  m 

Naniw, 

Mauit. 

Aiuuia*  u 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  f»Iant  ii 
America,  and  the  East  and  W«i' 
now  reared  ia  hot  bouses  in   Et 
wild  fltato,  it   is   inferior  to 
vated.     I*ine   apples  oj'  V 
care,   that   they   arc   brought 
Rangoon  in  vast  quantities  of  the 
from    the  end   of  April    until   n 
August.     About  Prome  and  T< 
arc  scarce.     It  ia  one  of  the  mt 
fruits  in   the  Tenassenm  provii 
paid  to  be  the  name  it  had 
vians  where   it  wai  origiDally  fc 
Burman  name  is  nanat ;  wtut 
abbreviated  to  nay.     Its  long 
thorny    at   the   ed^cs   and   pomt, 
fine  white  fibres,  which  are.  in 
woven  into  the  finest  fabrics,  ni 
int«  lines  for  fishing  and  into 
of  considerable  strength.    These 
be  injured  by  constant  Immeraian 
a  property  which   the  natives  mt 
ning  them.     The  plant   is  said  6 
introduced   into   India   by   the   P< 
the  year  1594.     It  has.  in  some  p 
so  naiuraJi<>cd,  as  to  appear  indigd 
Turner,  in  his  journey  to  Tegfaool< 
tions  it  as  very   abundant   at   tlie 
Himalayas.     It  flourislies  in 
thickets     near     Kaui^x)n.     I>r. 
the  year  l!s36,  presented   to  the  j 
:  Society,   a  bag  made  on  tlie 
'  pine-apple  fibre,    having 
trifie  at  Cberapoonjec.     He  mi 
mons  quantity  of  pines  growa' 
and  Dr.  Oxiey  writes  that 
of  pine-apple  plant,  cover  the 
so  that  the  supply  might  b« 
exhaustible,  of  a  fibre  renaarl 
fineness  as   for  strength.     l>r, 
the  pine-apple  as  so  abundant  in 
rim  provinces  as  to  be  wild   in  Ai 
in  the   months  of  June  and  Jidr  at 
one  rupee  for  a  boat-load.     It  cKi( 
in  low   grounds,  though  it  is  niao  to' 
in   tho    hills  amotigat    the  Karmni) 
native  of  the  moist  f<:in!«ta  pt  SniUj 
from  the  level  uf  tho  sea  tu  elfrvatw 
l,Sf)0  feet.  requirriS,  for  its  sue 
as  a  fruit,  a  warm  and  moist  climairj 
others  of  the  fiunily,  the  npecio  »rej 
existing  in  a  wnrm,  dry  air,    Thf 
is  described   as   growing  in  grtat 
in  the  Philippine    Island*,  bu:  » 
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PINK  APPLE. 

«niall,  rather   dry    fruit.     But   we  re- 

f  T"  precise  inforinalion  to  enable  us  to 

iluA  U  actually  ilie  ptaut  oscap&i 

I.   M.  Porrotet  considers  it  a  dis- 

id  huA  nbined  it  Bromelia  pigna, 

-  '  ^ ^h  nanio  PignaorPina,  signifying 

There,  this  wild  plant  in  rained  on 
of  the  fine  hair-Uku  fibres  which  are 
fwm  out  of  tlie  leaves.      Of  these 


PINE  APPLE. 

Agrioultural  Society  of  Calcutta,  observing  tliat 
she  bad  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  it  woven, 
a^  t1i<^  principal  mauufaeturera  in  Dacca  posi- 
tively refused  to  undertake  making  ii  into  cloth. 
A  weaver  in  the  jungles  near  Dacca,  afterwards 
undertook  to  do  ao,  and  wove  the  cloth  which 
was  sent.  Of  this,  Misa  Davy  had  some  em- 
broidered in  silver, — a  style  of  work  in  which 
the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  country  excel. 


the   celebralod   pine-apple  cloth  of  the  I  The  specimen;*  of  the  Ghre  wem  shown  by  Mr. 


[l»rely 


nes,  sumettnics  c:illed  ^'  batiste  d*an;i- 
and  resembling  the  Hnest  mu^Iin-like 
Mhc,  ti  woven.  This  is*  embroidered  by  the 
Bf  ij  ih«  convents  in  Manilla,  with  great 
II  wnd  taste.  Some  bf\'iiiliful  spcoiniena  of 
!'LT  the  name  of  l*ina  munlin,  were  tn 
n  the  Exhibition  of  I85I.  Thi*  is 
calied  grass-i^lotli,  but  ermneously. 
igniticr  the  tibres  may  be  seen  to  be 
UBverous  and  One,  but  not  twisted  at  all, 
oth  or  tlte  tinest  muslins  and  cam- 
Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  *  Wanderings,' 
that  one  of  tlie  coarser  fibres  may 
rided  into  threads  of  such  fineness  aa 
jierceptiblo.  yet  sufficiently  strong 
purprtse.  Air.  Bennett  meniiona  visiting 
CMion  near  Singapore,  made  by  a  China- 
r  Ihe  prt'jaration  of  the  fibres  of  tiie 
or  wild  pine-apple,  wliich  arc  exported 
being  used  there  "  in  the  manufac- 
'  Unena."  The  Chmese  said  he  got  1| 
ihe  catty,  for  the  fibre.  The  leaves  re- 
y  gathered — and  the  largest  are  preferred 
Ikre  biid  upon  a  btvird  and  the  epidermis  is 
noted  with  a  brnad  knife.  Upon  it8  removal 
e  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  the  long 
otiful  fibres  were  seen  lying  upon  the 
and  denser  epidurniis,  niuning  in  a 
idinal  dirc<'tion ;  die  fasciculi  of  fibres 
en  readily  detached  by  the  hand,  on 
with  the  broad  knife.  The  separa- 
the  fibre  of  tlie  ananus  is  practised  in 
laces  besides  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
Committee  forwiirded  specimens 
)  from  Malacca,  as  well  as  some  of  i 
tffcrcnt  ijimlitics  prepared  at  Singaiwre,  | 
on   us   ready  for  weaving,   that   is, 

gummed,  or  joined   together   by  j 
ive   snbstance  ;  thus   forming    the  ' 
\e  knots"  of  an  old  author.  Specimens 
sent  from  Java  and  the  island  of  t 
l)r,   Roxburgh  does  not  appear   to  | 
nuicli  attention  U)  thu  separation  of  i 
fibre:   but  in  the  year   ISIJI),  Miss] 
;riieas  ofa  thread  prepared  from 
I  pie  plant  of  ^Vasam,  of  various 
TMjt.neas,  observing  that  the  thread 
•*■  Ik."  pfLjiarcd  when  the  leaves  arc  preen,  aa 
**ihg  can  t»v  done  with  them  in  a  dry  state. 
■*    l**vy    nib?t-»juc-ntly    sent    specimens  of 
^  Buoofiicturcd  from  this  thread  to   the 
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K.  8ully  to  spianers  in  England,  but  they  did 
not  consider  it  would  be  substituted  for  fiax  in 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  A  patent 
was,  however,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Zincke,  for  tlic 
manufacture  of  thread  from  tliis  fibre,  because, 
I  when  bleached,  it  could  be  -"pun  in  the  same 
I  way  as  flax.  The  process  of  bleaching,  by  dc- 
I  stroying  the  adhesion  between  the  bundles  of 
I  fibres,  renders  it  much  finer ;  and  lionce 
enables  it  to  be  extended  between  the  rolls  in 
I  the  process  of  spinning.  He  considers  that  from 
'  its  beautiful  silky  lustre,  combined  with  con- 
siderable strength,  it  is  well  adapted  to  form  a 
substitute  for  linen.  Pine-apple  fibres  (anasa 
nara),  and  the  tow  or  oakum  from  them,  wera^g 
also  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  IS51,^^| 
from  Madras  and  Travancore,  showing  that  the  ^\ 
art  of  separating  these  fibres  is  extensively 
diffused.  Dr.  Hunter  received  some  very  fine, 
strong,  and  silky  fibres  from  Porto  Novo,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Lima.  Besides  the  fibre,  some 
twine  and  cord  made  with  it  was  also  sent  from 
Madras  and  from  the  Eastward.  Mr.  Bennett 
says,  that  at  Singapore,  from  the  cost  of  labour^ 
the  pine-apple  tibre  could  not  be  prepared 
under  tliirty-eighl  or  forty  dollars  the  pccul ; 
but  in  Penang,  or  other  places  where  labour  is 
cheap,  and  women  and  cliildren  could  be  em- 
ployed upon  it,  tlic  expense  would  hardly  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars  per  pecul.  In  the  experiments 
which  Dr.  Koyle  made  with  those  various  fibres, 
a  certain  quantity  of  those  prepared  at  M.idras 
bore  200  lbs.,  while  a  similar  quantity  from 
Singapore  bore  350  lbs.  before  they  broke; 
but  of  New  Zealand  flax  the  same  proportion* 
bore  only  JHO  IIjs.  In  a  report  from  the  Araenal 
of  Fort  William,  dated  ^June  3rd,  1853,  the 
results  are  given  of  some  experiments  made  by 
Conductor  VVilkina  on  several  kinds  of  rope 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Horton  and 
C<7.,  of  Calcutta  ;  and  among  these  there  is  one 
of  pine-appic  fibre,  of  three  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter m  circumference.  The  government  proo 
U  tliat  a  rope  of  tliis  size  should  bear  a  weight 
of  42  cwt.,  but  it  bore  no  leas  than  15  cwt 
more,  that  is,  it  broke  witli  a  weight  of  & 
cwt.,  proving  incontcstably  that  pine-anpl 
poBsesBea  strength  for  cordage,  aa  well  as  on 
nesa  for  textile  fabrics.  In  tlie  process  of  ex 
trading  and  bleaching  the  fibres  the  fii^t  step, 
is  to  remove  the  fie»liy  or  sticculcnt  sido  of  ih 
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Ifenr  A  ijbinese,  aalrnle  on  a  narrow  stool,  extends 
on  it,  in   front  of  liim,  a  pine-applu  leaf,  one 
end  of  which  is   kept  firm  by  being  pincod  be- 
neath a  smuH  bundle  of  dotli  on  which  he  &its. 
He  t!ien   with  a  kind  of   two-liandlcd  plane 
made  of  bamboo  removes  the  succulent  matter. 
Another  man  receives  the  leaves  aa  they  are 
planed,  and  with  his  thumb-nail  loo^enH  and 
gathers  the  fibres  alwut  tlie  middle  of  the  leaf, 
which  enables  liim    by  one   effort   to  detacb 
the  whole  of  them  from  the  outer  akin.    The 
f!bres  nrc  next  steeped  in  water  for  some  time, 
after  which   they  arc  washed  in   order   to  free 
them  from  the  matter  that  stUl  adheres  and 
binds  them  together.     Tlipy  arc  now  laid  out 
to  dry  and  bleach  on  nide  frames  of  split  bam- 
boo.    The   process  of  steeping,    waahing   and 
exposing  to  the  sun  is  repeated  tor  some  days 
until  the  fibres  are  considered  to  be  properly 
bleached.     Without   further  preparation   they 
are  sent  into  town   f^:)r  ex]>«irtation   to  China. 
Nearly  all  tlie  islands  near  Singapore  are  more 
or  less  planted  witli  jiine-apples,  which,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  cover  an  extent  of  two  thou- 
sand acres.     The  enormous  quantity  of  leaves 
that  are  annually  suffered  to  putrify  on  the 
ground  would  supply  fibre  for  a  large  manu- 
factory  of  vrtluable   pina   cloth.     The   fibres 
should  be  cleanetl  ou  the  Hj»ot.     Foi*tunately 
the  pine-apple  planters  are  nt>t  Malays  but  in- 
dustrious  and   thrifty   Bugis,    most   of  whom 
'iiavo  ftimilics.     These  men  could  be  readily  in- 
•duccd  to  prepare  the  fibres.   Let  any  merchant 
goffer  an  ade*juate  price  and  a  steady  annual 
■supply  will   sijon  ho  obtainedr — Jounml  nf  the 
Indian  Aixhipilu^yo,    J''vl,  il.  No*  viii,  A'"ju9t 
1S48,  ;>.   r>2',i;  JilcCUUamfi   Miisow,    Hmjles 
^F^.Pl.,p/*Ml;  Joitrti.  of  A'jrir,  6W.  of  f>nfUt, 
Vol.ym,p,lH2. 

PtNELUA  TUBERIFEUA. 


Fan-pwan-hia, 
Midsummer  root. 


Cms. 
Eyo. 


FwATi'hiu, 
Sang-pw&n-hio, 

In  China,  the  tubers  of  two  or  three   Aroid 

plants  are  gathered   in  the  middle  of  summer 

and  used  medicinally.  Of  these  PinelUa  tubc- 

rifera,  Ariaoeraa  tenmtum ;  Arum  maerorumand 

others,     arc    soaked   and     dried     fi'cqticntly 

until  the  poison  is  exhausted,  and  then  cut  into 

alicos  or  made  into  a  powder.      In  Hankow, 

icy  are   met  with  in  "the  form  of  white  or 

rcUowish  white  spherical  balLi,  the  interior  ia 

►oaulifully  white  dense  and  amylaceous  when 

}h,  they  are  emetic  and  diaphoretic.     When 

Iried  or  in  powder,  they  are  given  in  fever, 

rb*^um:iti8m,  aftfiplcxy    and  renal  diseases, — 

Mii/A'i*  ^f<u.  Mtd.,  p.  140. 

PINE  NITS,  Ncoza  cbilgboza,  from  N.  W. 

idin,  Cnhnl.  !kr,     Prr  Pinua  gerardiana. 

ri  ■  imis  Pinus,  belong  tn 

Mrni  rUndiey,lhcConiiera> 

JoKicu.  the  tir  tribr  of  plants.  Many  species 
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occur  in  Japan,  in  China  and 
Of  useful  plants,  die  cdi 
gerardiana,  occurs  abundantly.  Tbt 
of  the  hills  yield  tar,  rosin,  and 
turpentine,  except  that,  by  tlie 
of  preparation,  this  inobi  valu^le 
thecrudercainisallowodto  eva[to 
o(  New  Zeahuid  arc  tiie  D 
Uacrydium  cuprGsinuni,  P 
P.  docrydioides,  P.  spicaia  a 
and  Phyllooladus  Uriclioniauoddet. 
or  Shu-muh  pine  tree,  of  the  Ch 
Cunninghiunia  sinensis,  a  tre<e  of 
of  the  South,  Central  aud  W 
China,  at  a  distance  frum  the 
{>arta  of  the  tree  are  used  medic 
mulant,  tonic,  and  scdniive 
a  good  timber,  used  for  co 
ture,  bouse  frames  and  ibr 
latter  must  not  be  alternately 
air  and  water. — SmiOh,  jk  172. 
Piuacere,  Pinus. 

PLVE     M-VRTEN,  Mar»^-  -^. 
apparently  ntFect   the   W- 
its  skias  are  brought  to  Indt.>  iti>u 

PINE  RESIN,  see  CV^ophanc. 

PINE  TOP  on.,  Oil  of  Pinus 

PINE  THEE  ISLAND,  in  lai.  1 
long.  98^  20'  E. 

PINEY  TREE. 
Vsteria  intltca,   L.  |  ElOKicatpua 

The  Piney  tree  is  a  lofty  ttv& 
whicW  jJToduces  the  piney  vamis' 
resin  or  wliite  dammar,  Indian  tx) 
animo,  and  the  piney  tallow  or 
The  resin  is  nearly  equal  to 
timber  is  an  rxoollent  buildiDg 
grows  plentifully  in  the  junglei. 
coast.  The  tree  grows  fn^m 
found  planted  by  the  r 
The  resin  resembles  copal,  a  1 1 
are  aa  transparent  aa  amber 
less.  It  is  procure^l  by  the 
cess  of  cutting  a  notch  in  the 
inwards  and  downwards,  'lliis 
with  the  juice,  which  in  a  abort 
by  expoeurc  to  the  air.  When 
varnish  the  u»ua]  practice  is  to 
balsam  before  it  has  become  hsl 
while  in  icn  fluid  state,  it  makes  a  gu 
The  Pciny  rarniah  tree,  cr  Peiny 
mentioniKl  by  Dr.  Huchanui  in 
ney  through  Mysorv,  Canart 
In  Vol.  2.  p.  470,  he  says 
Panohala  triln?,  which  here  is 
glao,  paint  and  vnruii^h  by  tlie  foflfl 
cess.  They  take  buttermilk  and  he 
a  small  quantity  of  quick  lime 
form  in  the  dccortiou,  nnd  so 
watery  parta,  which  tbcy  d 
matter  It  then  mixed  witli  the  ptial> 
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rcl!  fM..W'l(.*rci1 :  with  tlieat* 
ifirst  i«intcd,  it  im  then  alloWLti  io  dry 
buy,  anJ  aftt'rwar<l3  rec«ivu:i  a  coat  of 
m,  wliicti  id  the  fresh  jiiicc  of  a  tree 
Peiny  manim.  The  Pundara  niual  be 
rbile'tt  b  fresh  and  will  not  keep  for 
Ion  two  or  three  days  after  the  first  coat 
t  ti  given,  and  that  i»  followed  by  another 
lirii.  III  tlic  same  manner  leather  may 
aWd  and  ramislied.  The  varnish  effec- 
reaista  the  action  of  water,  hut  when  that 
|irocurahle  the  resin  melted  by  a  slow 
lid  mixcfl  with  boiling  Unseed  oil  fomis 
iifa  which  answers  eqiially  well  for  most 
ai..  As  this  vamwli  is  one  of  the  finest 
rtaon*  llie  followinff  iVirmula  for  ita  prep»- 
may  pntve  useful  to  some  who  are  un- 
nttid  with  the  proccsa.  Into  a  new  and 
if  clean  earthen  vessel  (a  chatty)  put 
rt  of  the  Pinev  danimer,  in  coarse  pow- 
dcseJy.and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat 
whole  is  melted  ;  then  add  about  two 
ed  oil.  nearly  boiling  hot,  and  mix 
a  woiidea  spatula.  Should  the  var- 
etoo  thick  it  can  at  any  time  be  reduced 
ditiun  of  more  oil,  or,  if  reijuired,  may 
thicker  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  es- 
ihe  succes*  of  the  process  that  the 
(ed  in  a  covered  vessel  over  a  very 
the  whole  of  it  reduced  to  a  fluid 
e  addition  of  the  oil,  which  must,  to 
,  cf|UiU  mixture,  be  ncai-ly  Iwiliug  hot. 
rnisb  is  used  for  carriages  and  other 
iturc  requiring  to  have  their  paint  well 
1,  or  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  impart 
MB.  A  spirit  varnish  is  prepared  by 
lo  powder  about  six  [ytnta  of  Pinoy 
of  camphor,  and  then  adding  hot 
ufficieni  to  dissolve  the  mixed  piowder. 
doe«  not  dissolve  Piney  without  tlie 
»  camphor,  but  once  dissolved  will  re- 
i  iolution.  Th«  varnish  tlnis  prei^ared 
yed  for  varnishing  pictures,  &c.,  but 
leing  uscil  re^iuires  to  be  gently  heated 
irate  the  camphor,  which  otlierwise 
fiuce  by  ita  after-evaporation  a  rotigh- 
inofiuaUty  on  ihc  surface  of  the  picture 
]  its  appearance. 
uUhfv  or  Dupaila  oiZ. 

r  Vatfiria  in-         I  TMnoy  ycnno,  Ta«. 

EvQ.  I  iMipoda  nuno,  Xxl. 

oil  remains  [>erfectly  solid  even  in  hot 
It  i"*  prepared  by  cleaning  the  seeds, 
in?  and  grinding  thetn  into  a  mass.  To 
ill  12  arcrs  of  water,  and  boil 
.  to  the  surface.     Remove  the 
the  conlt^uta  r>f  tho  vessel,  and  allow  it 
ttniil  the  following-  <!;iy,   when  more 
\k  (ibserved  '^n  the  surfucCt  which  may 
led  and  ih<?  procc»  repeated.      The 
pftUy  uschI  for  lompM,  but  is  very 


srtops  and  c^niilo-makmg. — M.  E. 
J.  a. :  O'iihiivtjhnessi/,  ^i.  755. 

PINEY  TREE,  or  Pnon  tree  of  Pinang,  is  the 
Calopliyllum  a ngtwti folium,  Jifivfi.  It  occurs  in 
Pinang,alaoinC<xtrg,  Mysore,  Canara,  andalong 
the  Ghats,  northwards  to  Sawuntwarrec,  but 
rarely  of  any  great  size  beyond  the  line  of  the 
Ncelgoond  ghat.  It  is  a  magnificent  tree  when 
growing  in  the  ravines  of  the  southern  ghats  of 
Canara.  According  to  Drs.  Gibson  and  Cleg- 
horn,  PcKjn  f<|>ar»  are  oblainwl  from  this  tree, 
but  on  the  western  side  of  India  ihc  trees  are 
becoming  scarce,  and  are  perhaps  more  valu- 
atdc  than  teak,  \h.  Gibson  t^aya  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowh^lgc,  the  Poon  spars  are  fur- 
nished by  Culophyllum  angustifolium,  which  is 
a  ningaificcnt  trci>  in  the  ravines  of  the  southern 
ghats.  In  habit  and  appearance,  it  is  totally 
distinct  from  C  inophyllum.  Tliesc  spars  are 
found  along  tlie  ghats,  iVom  the  Sawuntwarree 
border  southward,  but  rarely  of  any  great  size 
till  the  line  of  the  Noclgoond  ghat  is  passed. 
At  anotlier  place  he  says  tliat  the  Poon  spars  of 
the  first  class  were  not  procurable  in  the  jungles 
nearest  to  the  coast,  and  probably,  owing  to  the 
omtinued  extensioit  uf  cultivation.  It  is  rather 
fron)  the  inland  forests  of  Canara,  backed  sa 
these  are  by  those  of  C(x»rg  to  the  oast,  that  the 
supply  of  Poon  spars  is  princii^ally  drawn.  On 
his  way  from  the  Mysore  border  bo  Sircee,  he 
saw,  in  more  than  one  place,  immense  spars  of 
Poon  standing  as  trees,  but  scorched,  burned  up, 
and  rendered  useless.  Dr.  Cleghoru  tcUs  U9 
that  youug  trees,  especially  such  as  are  in  ac- 
cessible places,  are  most  carefully  preserved  in 
Coorg,  Mysore  and  Caoara.  In  ooc  caac  which 
came  widiin  his  observation,  several  valuable 
spars  were  found  in  a  bridge,  the  total  eatitnate 
of  which  was  250  rupees.  But  Poon  sparSf 
allhotigh  liighly  prized  for  ship-building,  are  ill 
suited  for  making  bridges  Tliis  incident  he 
remarks,  illustrates  the  importanceof  oflBcers  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Trlc'graph,&c., 
making  llicmstilvct)  acquainted  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  timber  available  and  (snitable  for  their 
wants.  lie  aljjo  mentions  that  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Coorg  had  received  several  tenders  for 
the  supply  of  I'ufia  ^pars  and  other  timber  at 
the  distance  of  at  least  tlirco  miles  from  the 
Soolia  river,  showing  the  scarcity  of  such  wood 
and  the  readiness  of  the  Mangalnre  contractors 
to  carry  it  several  miles  to  the  nearest  water 
carriage.  These  opinions  of  Drs.  Gibson  and 
Cleghorn,  that  the  Poon  spars  of  commerce  are 
obtained  from  the  CalophyUum  angustifuliam 
are  of  great  value.  But  in  1X50,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Madras  Central  Committee  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Pix)n  uf  commerce 
was  supposed  by  Dr.  Wi^jht  to  be  from  the  Dil- 
Ivuia  pentagynia,  '*  Rowadifn,"  Tst.,  a  large 
timber  tree.  The  wood  of  Diiienia  pentagyniaia 


PINJARA. 


PINJRAPOL 


said  to  be  exceedingly  strong  and  very  durable, 
even  when  buried  under  grmind,  and  isaslately 
forest  tree,  common  on  the  face  of  the  W. 
Ghata.  li  is  also  a  natWe  of  the  Northeru  Cir- 
cara  and  flowers  in  March  and  April.  The 
similarity  of  native  names  between  thia  and 
Calophyllmu  iaophylluin,  le<l  Dr.  Wight  lo  sus- 
pect tjomc  confusion.  Dr.  Wight  was  satisfied 
that  D.  pCQtagynia  is  the  tree  which  furnisihea 
Poon  spars,  being  a  tall,  and  Calophyllum 
inophyllum  a  short  stunted  tree.  Dr.  Cleghom 
commends  the  strict  conserving  of  C.  angusti- 
folium,  in  Coorg  and  Canara. —  Drs,  GiLsony 
Clftjhorn^  Wiffhi  and  Rihvburffh;  Mr.  BoftdtM 
MSS.;  Marl'}uim,  p.  452.     See  Poon. 

PINGI-NACHUl.  Heng.  Panicum  helvolum. 

PINGO,  Singh.,  the  cowri  or  cavadi  of  the 
peninsula,  is  an  elastic  stick  loaded  at  both  ends, 
poised  on  the  shoulder,  used  in  Ceylon  for 
carrying  burlhenii. — SiTftmoinl's  Dicliunanf. 

PINGUICULACE.'E,  Lindl,     22  species. 

PTNGULU  or  pingaJa,  Sans.     Variegated. 

PINGULU-NAGA,  Saxs.,  from  piagaJa, 
brownish-yellow,  and  naga,  a  serpent. 

PINJAN,  liixD.,  a  large  sort  of  bow,  used 
in  carding  and  cleaning  cotton. 

PINGYAT.  or  Pinyat  of  Chenab,  Ravi.  Cra- 
taegus oxyacantlisu 

PLNIC  ACID  and  Sylvic  acids,  see  Gums 
and  Resins. 

PINISH,  Anolo-Hbno.     Spinacia  (ctrandra. 

PINITES  SUCCINIFER. 
The  Resiu. 


Inkfttrivoon,                  Ar. 

Niuaboo, 

Japan. 

Karn-ul-boibr,                   „ 

Ambftr, 

Mai^ay. 

Amber.                        Una, 

JaDtar^ 

KC9. 

Karoobo,         Hind.,  Pbhs. 

UmtNir. 

Tail 

Kapoor, 

Found  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  in  tlie  Baltic, 
Cape  Kobin,  Sicily  and  Maryland. 

PINJAL.  About  the  beginning  of  May  the 
mousoou  clouds  collect  on  the  tops  of  the  Pinjal, 
and  continue  depositing  their  contents  for  the 
three  succeeding  months.  The  S.  W.  monsoon 
becomca  expended  by  the  time  it  has  emptied 
its  contents  on  the  northern  Pinjal,  which  also 
accounts  for  the  verdure  of  these  ranges  com- 
pared with  the  more  northern  chains  of  Ladakli 
and  Tibet.  On  the  nortlna-n  Pinjal  they  drop 
more  of  their  moisture  in  the  shape  of  snow  and 
rain,  and  then  piws  orcr  into  tlie  thirsty  lands 
beyond,  with  scarcely  enough  \Tipour  in  them 
to  make  even  a  cloud. — Adams  ;  Mnuri/'g 
Phiffxcal  Gtoijraphji  of  Sra,  Soe  Pir  Pinjal. 
PINJARA,  HiNii,  a  cotton  cieaner.  He 
in  his  trade  the  followiug  apparatus. 


'attt, 

'aslah, 

^uiior, 


2 

annas. 

8 

n 

40 

»» 

Goolol,  j  anna. 

Tartusoo,         1     „ 
Total..  ..Iti.  3    3     3 


A  Pinjara  can   clean  72  lbs.  of  cotton  in  a 
dfty  and  uaru  about  eight  aonaa  daily. 
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The  cotton  wool  after  being 
the  seed,  is  beaten  to  opcu  out  the 
it  tor  spinning. 

The  Itafuzt  of  Dhanrar  u  Hu 
ning-wheel. 

The  Tanvtul^  U  the  rack^  no 
thread  is  wound  to  form  into  hanks 

The  Foot-roller  of  ilAorvar,  I 
cotton,  is  worked  with  two  feel  nu  i 
woman  sitting,  or  rather  balancing 
low  stoi^I.  The  seeds  are  rcAHcd  « 
and  the  cotton  drairn  away  as  fiwt) 
from  the  seed,  and  piled  up  b«huii 
stool. 

The  RaUCj  or  roller  of  Dharwar, 
used  for  aepamting  the  seed  from 

PI.NJI,  Hind.     Pennisetum  itjHl 

PINJRAPOL,  Hnm.     In   IndiiJ 
for  sick  animals.     The  account  gi 
de  la  Valle,  who  visited  India  in 
how  very  ancient  this  custom  is 
day  of  our  "  arrival,*'  says  he,  *  &[ 

*  dined,  and  rested  a  while,  we  cau 

*  to  be  conducted  to  see  a   ^unoq 

*  birds,  of   all    sorts.      The     neil 
adds  he,  "  we  saw  another   bospt 
kids,  sheep,  and  wethers,  either  til 
The  Jains  arc  the  great  protecton 
life.     They,  together  with   the   bd 
pre-eminently  tender  on  this  point, 
the  score  of  humanity,  but  trom  th 
the  doctrine*  of  metempsychosis  «| 
them  to  regard  the  brutes  as  of  tfa 
the  tenements  not  improbably  of 
their  ancestors.     The  celehrat^^i 
who  flourl'^hed  about  250  yoars  hi 
was  the  first  hind»)o  sovereign   1 
favoured  the  tenets  of  tlie  Jains, 
was  Palibothra,  at  the  junction 
and  Ganges.     The  iascription  on  tl 
Delhi  and   AUahah.id.  on  the   rv<cle 
nistan  and  Girnar  in  Cuich.  refer  td 
of  hw  reign.     On  one  of  thcsf   ta' 
proclaims,  that  tliongii,  until  Uicn, 
thousands  of  animals  had  been  ki 
the  Royal   kitchen,  from   thence 
tice  should  be  di.io-ontinued,  as  be 
religious.     On  another  it  is 
throughout  his  dominions,  trees 
and  shelter  of  men  and  animals,  and 
and  nutritious  vegetables  for  their 
shall  be  cuJtivated.    It  is  consid 
that  the  Jainft  and   '■ 
against  animali^  stTlV 
cruelties  at  iho  lirno  pr;u 
and   that  they  to  some   ' 
shaming   thorn   down.      i  ^ 
Ramaynna  that  tlie   brn^  I 
made  olferinjrs  not  i^ 

but  of  slaughtered  her  .  .      ^,  .     i 
sacred  cow  herself  being  occaaiOQilly 
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At  their  feasta  both  butcher  meat  unA 

tine  li^uurs  were  iVeely  indulged  in.  The 

I  litrnnit  BUaradwaja  gave  a  magnificent 

nment  at  Alluliabad  to  Chamt  and  hiA 

here  rcnwon,  the  flesh  of  the  wild  boar, 

pcacocka  and  partridges  with  abundance 

g  drink,  furnished   forth    the    repast. 

joaiden  the  fcaat  iu  honour  of  a  dead 

iaoomplete  unless  where  animal  food  is 

we  have  no  authoritative  information  as 

the  present  protective  system  crept  in  : 

is   not   countenanced   by   the   sacred 

'  the  hindiHM  or  the  customii  of  anii- 

d  ia  a  matter  comparatively  of  yester- 

parent.     We  are  still  more  in   t!ie 

the  introduction  of  hospitals  for  aged 

auimala.      The    lint   we    find 

i  is  that  at  S\irat  of  which  Ovington 

account  as  he  saw  it  in  1689,  Ilaniil- 

ribea  it  aa  be  saw  it  in   1772,  Heber 

>f  that  at  Broach  In   1824.     There  is 

ihat  can  be  adduced  in  their  support 

•om  the  sacred  works  of  the  hindoos, 

;a  inscriptions  or  the  institutes  of  Menu, 

may  be  inferred  from  the  proverbs  of 

tlkat  "the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 

•au"     The  homage  to  brut«  animals 

confined  to  the  Jains  and  buddhisLs, 

ven  making  ita  appearance  amongst 

I B  comparatively  recent  period  of  their 

wly  extended  itself  amongst  tlic  brah- 

tn  the  early  part  of  the  lUtli  century 

bed  the  Parseea.     This  comparatively 

and  enlightened  I'ace,  iso  far  from 

pt  from  the  degrading  auperstitiuDS  of 

}  aa  has  been  asserted*  seem  to  have 

some  rags  &om  the  superstition  of 

and  denomination  with  wliich  they 

in  contact,  and  patched  it  on  to  their 

lively  simple  creed.  The  supcrsti- 

e  baxiians,  like  themjtelves    a  great 

goniffiunity,  seems   to   have  been  pe- 

,tlnictive  to  them,  and  the  Pinjra{Kil 

ir  pet  institution,  speedily  secured  the 

«  of  the  Zoroasirians.     It  is  said  that 

dgn  of  the  emperor  Akbar,    a  pious 

pair  from  the  Malabar  Coast  resolved 

Ig  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares.     When 

iraey  was  near  aii  end,  tlie  wife  was 

travail,  and  a  man-child  was  born  to 

kble  to  carry  him  on,  they  left  him  one 

>ebind  them  on  the  moor.     Next  day 

WM  found  blazing  everywhere  around, 

iofant  was  lively   and  unbumt,  the 

ased  to  approach  him.     He  waa  taken 

by  the  priests  and  pronounced  at  once 

eaven,  the  offspring  of  the  deity- 

and  grew,  and  .shewed  an  early 

knowledge  and  when  he  reached 


mtzkfaood  visited  the  varioos  shrines, 
couxta  around,  preaching  a  form  of  I  wretched  filthy  aick  animals 
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faith  altogether  new,  specially  inculcating  ten- 
derness to,  and  care  uf  aiiinml  life.  He  was 
the  first  Maharaja  of  the  Bimians.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  now  alive  who  claim  direct 
descent  from  him  and  are  believed  by  their 
worshippers,  incarnations  of  the  deity.  They 
exercise  the  most  absolute  authority  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  over  their  votaries,  who  bow 
with  the  most  abject  submission  to  tlieir  behests. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  a  pam|)hJet  lately 
published  regarding  them,  their  lives  and  con- 
versation are  scarcely  such  as  becomes  the  hea- 
ven descended. 

The  Bombay  Pinjrapol  owes  its    origin  as 
much  to  the  Parsee  worship  of  sacred  d'>gs  as 
to  tlic  superstitions  of  the  Jaius.     In  1813,  the 
dogs  running  wild  and  masterless  in  the  street 
had  become  so  intolerable  a  niiisance  that  an 
order  waa  issued  for  killing  them,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  was  a  succession  of  street  rows  and 
disturbances   betwixt  tlie  dog-destroyers    and 
dog-worshippers,  which  led  the  latter  to  offer  a 
sum  of  money  for  each  mangy  cur  that  was  re- 
leased from  durance  and  made  over  to  them. 
Some  .30,000  or  40,000,  of  these  canine  incar- 
nations of  the  deity,  were  iu  this  way  annually 
packed  off,  the  bulk  of  them  were  sent  to  an 
ialand  near  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee  to  starve, 
or  to  worry  or  infect  each  other.     So  cruel  are 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  and  supersti- 
tious.    Great  expense  was  incurred  on  this  ac- 
count, and  as  the  funds  began  to  diminish  from 
failing  zeal,  Motichund  Amerchund,  the  great 
Jain  merchant,  and  partner  of  Sir  Jamsctjee 
Jejeeboy  exerted  himself  and  obtained  an  agree- 
ment on  the   ISth  Octolier  1834  from  Shree 
Goaainjee  Maharaja,  and   setts  of  the  hindoos, 
Parsees,  and  others,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  raise  taxes  on  opium,  cotton,  sugar, 
bilb  of  exchange,  and  pearls  "  tlmt  the  hves  of 
a  great  many  animals  may  be  saved,  which  ia 
an  act  of  great  charity,"  the  shrawuks,  or  Jaina 
agreed  to  raise  a  fund  amongst  themselves  for 
the  required  ground  and  building,  the  rates  were 
collected  and  sent  yearly  to  tlie  mangers  ap- 
pointed, namely,  Bomaujee  Hormusjee  Wadia- 
jec,  Sir  Jamsetjcc  Jejeebhoy,  Motichund  Amer- 
chund,   Vukutchund    Khooshalchund.       The 
agreement  signed    by   about   450   merchants, 
contains  a  clause  stating  tliat  any  excess  of  the 
funds  may  be  appUed  to  such  charitable  objects 
aa  may  be  approved  of  by  the  trustees.     At 
one  time  there  were  about  seven  lacs  of  rupees 
(£   70,000).    Whilst    the    Bombay   pinjrapol 
was  under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  our 
Parsee   Baronet,    the  funds   poured   amply  in 
and    the    institution    was    most  carefully  con- 
ducted.    Since  1851,  the  place  has  become  a 
sink  of  animal  and  moral  corruption.     When 
Been  by  the  Editor  in  1866,  it  was  filled  with 

Prices  on  com- 


PlNJftAPOL. 


PtKKAPALi. 


Tnodtties,  like  other 
the      consumers. 
Bpinnen*   are    not 
their   pockets  nrc  t 


prices,  fall  :ill  ultimately  on 

The    Lanc:t8hire     Cotton- 

[>erha|)H   aware    that   (rom 

Irawn    the   means  of    sup- 
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portiug  ouc  ot  the  most  tilthy  and  di^aiut- 
ing  ofltablishnicnta  for  the  torture  of  brute 
beasts  mind  of  man  or  fiend  can  conceive. 
It  i:i  chiefly  from  the  date  of  ita  wealtb  tliat 
the  litimbay  Institution  bc<!aine  a  nuiiiancc,  and 
Uiough  peo])!e  were  disixwed  to  o%'erlook  all  and 
everything  in  the  grcut  Parscc  Baronet,  in 
consideration  of  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the 
age  in  whii:h  he  waa  brought  up,  it  will  never 
do  for  hLn  kinsmen,  still  Ws  for  h\s  da^^cendant^, 
to  be  presented  to  royalty,  or  to  the  baronetage 
of  England,  as  worship])ci'3  of  unclean  brute 
beasts,  the  keepers  of  knackers'  yards  or  mangy 
dog  kennels.  The  existence  of  tlic  pinjrafH:)!  is 
of  itself  enough  to  show  the  immeasurable  dis- 
tance that  intervenes  between  those  wlio  delight 
in  the  self-assumed  designation  of  tlic  *' Saxons 
of  the  East''  and  their  rulers,  the  Saxona  of  the 
West. 

It  fearfully  fails  in  fulfil  any  one  of  the  ends 
it  professes  to  aapire  al^er*  To  the  horse,  the 
ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep  and  the  dog,  more  espe- 
cially the  lii-st  mid  tlie  last,  fresh  air  and  cxw- 
cise  are  indispcusablc,  not  only  to  health  and 
enjoyment,  but  to  existence.  As  to  the  horee 
"  ho  is  a  himier  of  t)ie  hills,  to  him  confinement 
is  a  curse,  and  followed  by  the  worst  of  ills." 
The  noble  beast  who  probably  has  never  once 
within  his  life  been  tied  up  for  forty-eight  hours 
on  end,  whose  master  daily  even  and  mom. 
when  there  was  no  work  for  him  to  do,  saw 
that  helmd  air  and  exorcise — is,  from  tlie  day 
that  he  enters  the  pinjrft|Hde,  to  that  wheu  his  | 
dead  carcase  is  dragged  out  of  it,  pinned  down 
to  one  spot  as  firmly  and  irrecoverably  as  is  the 
insect  in  the  cabinet  of  the  entomolojnst.  Better 
die  a  hundred  deaths  at  once  than  thus  be  tor- 
tured and  slain  l>y  inches.  The  cattle,  sheep 
and  goat«  fare  but  little  belter;  the  dogs  are 
infinitely  worse  off  than  the  horses  :  it  not  un- 
fre^uently  happens :  that  animals  which  have 
been  sent  there  by  mistake  are  recovered  by 
their  owners,  a  single  hour  in  the  kennels  sends 
them  back  covered  with  vermin,  and  infected 
witli  the  most  loathsome  dUeascs.  Lions,  tigers, 
panthers,  and  other  carnivora  are  occasionally 
kept  in  the  pinjrapolj  it  is  forgotten  that  for 
every  day  tliat  one  of  these  U  kept  alive,  one 
shoep  or  goat  must  die  to  I'eed  it.  A  butcher 
■sometimes  receives  a  brge  sum  for  abstaining 
from  the  slaughter  of  .sheop  or  kinc.  The  man 
pockets  llie  money  and  kce[>s  his  bargain.  As 
the  market  must  be  supplicil  tlie  number  spared 
at  one  shop  or  bouse  is  made  up  next  door. 
'I'he  precept  outwardly  attended  to  in  the  loiter 
ts  violated  at  every  turn  wc  tiike  in  spirit. 

We  trust  tlicae  things  will  be  taken  into  con- 
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sideration  by  the  natives  w-l 
the  cow  and  the  dof^,  and 
uudanifering  the  lives  of  their  I 
— Bontftfiif  Sinmiftni^  ISoS  ; 
PINJLI,  IIinii.     CappariB 
PINJUNG,  Ilijrp.     Potent 
PINJUR,  HixD.     Seciniu. 
PINKi^'KYA.  see  Cinchona. 
PINK  WATKR  ULY,  Nymi 
PINLAY-JALLAT.JJCR^.    A 
mum   girth   2^    to   3  cubits  ao4j 
length  15  feet.     Tolerably 
side  and  very  near  to  the 
Tcnasserim   provinces.       Who" 
floats  in  water.     Its  wood  is 
mended  for  fuzes,  it  is  Iree  froat 
and  light,  yet  strotig ;    it 
rockctB  of  enormous  dii 
guns,  and  is  used  for  the 
Phoongyes  and  on  other 

PIN-LA Y-KA-NA-ZO.  Ucritici 
PIN-LAY-OONG,   Xylocarpm 

PINNA,  TBI..     Basria  loogifoli 
PINNA,  a  genus  of  molhwcs. 
PINNA   BURUUA,  Tkl. 
barica,  Seh.  and  EndL — Bomhaac 

PINNACOTTA,   Tam. 
phyllum.     Pinnaootay   oil  or 
its  oiL 

PINNACE,  one  of  the  Ganges 

generally  a  private  boat  rigged 
tine,  and  used  for  family  pi 
joumies  rather  than  for  anj 
They  can  be  hired,  but  this  is 
ally  from  twelve  to  twenty 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  lengtE, 
twelve  or  fifteen  men. 

PINNA   Gf)RANTA,  Tkl. 
B.  ciliaia  ?— if.  iii,  38. 

PINNA  IPPA  or  Ippa,  Th^ 
B.  lon-ifolia?  /?.  iii.  523. 

PINNAI,  BrBM.  ?     In  AmhcJ 
a  fruit  tree  ;  the  wood   affords  a 
and   is   a   compact,   handsome,  yi 
suitable  ibr  common  cabinrt  purp 
probably  an  Art(>carpuA.     Indcod, 
same  Bunu(^e  name,  Mr.  iUoada 
an    Ariocar(»u3  of  Tavov  witli  a  i 
grained,  yellow   wood. — Cat,   £ir. 
BluwieU. 

PINNA  MLTAKA  or  NeU  n 
Solanum  jnccpiini.   K'lVW..  Br,  IJ 

PINNA  MULLANGI,  Ttt. 

PINNA  NKM,!.  Trr.. 
5hM.  MSS.  p.  -  1,72. 

1409.— /eA«f/r,  .  ^^.  Bj 

fK,  385,  rendered  i^emna  S| 

PINNA  PALA,  or  Dads 
stclma  esculeutum,  H* 
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PAPRA»  Tut.     Cucunm  awerlea, 

,  VARAGOGU,  Tel.    Salvadora.  *;>. 
ua,  L.—  IF.  Ic.  161. 
YKLAKI  CIIErrU,  or   Bokloidu 
IlyJriKotyle  aaiatica  ?  L — R,  ii, 
bna  A.  1130.—  n.  Jc.  506. 
y,  Mu.KU..,  Tam.,  Tkl.     Calophyl- 
yllum  and  C.  cnluba. 
SYEIN-PA,  ChikroAiia  tabularia. 
y  YKNNAI,  Tam.     I^onay   noona, 
of  CalophjUiim  iuopliylluiu.    iSee  oil. 
y  PU,  Maleal.,  Tam.   Calopbyllum 
11  flower. 

rrHEUID/K,  a  fainUy  of  the  lirachy- 
ttacea  called  Puiautlierana  by  Mllue 
Ictiown  by  the  commou  iiarne  of  Poa- 
ibejic  Eluniena  (M.  ICdwardu)  is 
Hymein-woiiia  mat.Ua?i,  figured  by 
U,  is  his  wiirk  on  tht;  '  Cruritaooa  of 
a'  and  ai'i»araU)d  from  tliat  geniw  by 
arrU,  who  tbiuk8  Uiat  it  at^euiu  U> 
Ibe  pasaage  between  tlie  Hymenoso- 
Oxystomes,  and  Uiu  Oxyrliyycnhi. 
WMU/i^ri,  (Kuppiill,  "Krabben,*  pi.  v, 
icsnd  in  the  islaod  uf  Mauritius  and 

11,  Maucal  ?  DlUunia  peatagyna. 


Pa. 

Piiiiti, 

Mauy. 

Gkic 

Oundu\-usi, 

Tam. 

UlTt. 

Uundu  Budi, 

IKI.. 

Hufo. 

Vvx.    The  fruit  Artocarpua  iute- 

ELEN,  Dttt.     PonciU. 

Gek.  Pencil. 
AJKKI)  OUOUSK,  aee  Tetraonida. 
;  FEKOINAND,  the  first  European 
(d  Japan.  He  landed  ivt  Cai*e  Bungo 
he  end  of  1545,  in  lat.  3:3"  32'  N. 
2'  E.  long.  Ho  waa  either  sbip- 
or  landed  intentionally, 
genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
Coniferai.  Conc-bcaring  jiines  with 
like  the  common  Scotx:h  fir,  are 
and  as  far  iouth  as  the  ei:|uator 
•bo  inhabit  Arracun,  the  Malay 
Sumatra  and  Soxith  China.  It  is  a 
kable  fact  that  no  Gynmospermoa 
its  the  Peninsula  of  India  ;  not  CTen 
Podoisarpua,  which  includes  most  of 
Gymnoaperms,  and  13  technically 
baa  glandular  woody  fibre 
iihe  yew  it  bears  berries.  Two 
^r^Mitis  are  found  in  tbe  Khasia, 
vonctrf  as  far  west  aa  Nepaul.  The 
f  oak?  and  of  the  above  genera 
vi  and  Pinus)  is  one  of  the  most 
tic  dill*cn.ncea  bct^"cen  the  botany 
t  and  vv^i  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
Cburra  there  is  but  odc  pine  (Pinus 
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khaaiana)  besides  the  yew,  (and  two  Podcicarpi 
and  tliat  is  only  ibund  in  the  drier  regions 
Singular  to  aay,  it  ia  a  species  not  seen  in  the 
Himalaya  or  olntewhere,  but  very  nearly  allied 
to  Pinua  longifolia,  though  more  chwoly  resemb- 
ling the  Scotcli  fir  than  that  tree  does.  Tlio 
Pine  tree  genus  consists,  for  the  mo«;t  pnrt, 
of  timber  trees,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
beauty  and  of  much  value  on  account  of  their 
timber.  Many  of  them  are  growing  along 
witli  fir  trees  (Abies),  yew  ti-ecs,  and  the  larch 
(Larix)  in  the  northern  Himalaya,  in  China 
and  Ja^tan,  and  one  or  two  in  Bnrmah,  one? 
in  Couhiu-China  and  one  in  .Arabia.  These 
have  been  noticed  by  Drs.  Wallich,  Royle, 
O'Shaughnessy,  Ihoker,  Mason  and  Brnndis, 
aud  Thunberg  described  otherB  in  Jajuin. — 
Ilwl-er'a  Ihm^Jour,^  Vol.  W^p.  282.  SeeCon- 
ifene,  Pinacea^  Pine-trees. 

PINUS  ABIES,  see  Frnnkincense. 
PI.VLS  BRUNONIANA,  Wall. 
I'inus  (luiuOHft,  Lamb. 
Abies  lirunoniana,  SittboVl,  Hooktr. 
Silver  fir,  Ejjo.  (  Semoduong. 

A  tree  of  Nepaul,  Bbootan  and  Goesain 
Than,  growing  occasionally  in  dense  and 
gigantic  forest*,  70  to  80  feet  high,  with  a 
clear  trunk  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  and  a  spread- 
ing branching  head.  Dr.  Hooker  measured 
one  2S  feet  in  girth. — Eng.  Ctjc.  ;  IJookrr's 
aim.  Journal. 

PINUS  CEDUUS,  Zm».,  Lamb.  Syn.  of 
Abies  oedrufl.  .Sie  Cedar. 

PINUS  DAMMAR  A, /.«nn.,  Bitrm.,   Wall. 

Aguthifi  lornntbifolin.  Saliith. 
TliiagTow.ion  tbe  lolly  inonnt.iinsof  Amboyna, 
aud  according  to  Dr.  Walllch,  in  Tavoy,  a  very 
large  tree,  used  in  building. 

Wliite  Dammar,  a  product  of  this  tree,  occurs 
in  fragment  of  variable  size,  marked  with 
rt'ddLsh  streaks,  iranspnrcnt,  amber-like,  brittle, 
with  brilliant  Iractiire,  very  inllanmmble,  iu- 
od(»rou8,  and  taiitelejis.  It  hangM  from  the 
branches,  and  resumbles  stalactites,  the  prices 
being  sometimes  aa  large  as  the  hand,  and  4 
to  8  inches  long ;  aome  pieces  are  like  auimi 
rosin. — Dr.  Wallieh. 

PINUS  DEODAR^V,  Lambert. 
Cedrus  dcodorOf  I^mhert,  |  Abiee  deodara. 

SwTod  Indian  fir,        V.kq.  |  Kolon  ?  HiNO. 

Deva-diuru,  Hum.  | 

The  moat  celobrattd  of  the  Himalayan  pines, 
noticed  by  Avicenna,  found  in  NepaiU,  Ke- 
maon,  Ka^shnui',  at  7,000  to  12,000  feet. 
Leaves  and  twigs  used  in  native  medicine. 
Produces  a  turpentine  called  Kelon  ka  tel, 
used  as  a  stimulant  to  foul  ulcers.  It  ia  a 
tree  of  great  size,  a  native  of  the  mountains 
nortb  of  Koliilcund.  It  differs  from  P.  larix 
in  many  respects,  but  most  consjiicuou&ly  in 
being  dustitute  of  the  bractes  whicb  project 
boyund  tbe  scales  of  tlie  strobile  or  cuno.     iTic 
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PI!TTTS  OERARDTANA. 


PnnJS  CKfUKDUKA 


tree  is  so  exceedingly  replete  witli  resin*  aa  to 
yield  a  very  large  proportion  of  tar.  A  tnanu&c- 
tory  of  that  article  was  formerly  begun,  by  Mr. 
Gott,  near  the  skirts  of  the  Almora  mountaina. 
—  0*Shavphnessif,p.ii]2;  Roj-hur(fh'$  FL  /«., 
Vol.  lii,  p.  6/53  ;  CUffhom^s  Punjab  Report, p,  1. 

PINUS  DUMOSA,  Lambert.  Syn.  of  Abies 
brunoniana,  Siehold,^  Hooker, 

PINUS  EXCELSA,  WalL,  PL  Bar.  t,  201. 
P.  jieuce,  Macedonia. 

Ilmr,  JHn.ra. 

Kaiar ;  Yero,  j'ari; 

T.se%  Kasil 


A  tree  with  a  lofty  trunk,  a 
coldest   forests   of  the   Uiinala|«, 
the  northern  and  drier  foce 
of  periodical  rsins  far  amuof^ 
presence   is   indicative  of  a 
growB  in  one  or  two  small 
with  a  northern  exposure, 
does  not  generally  ripen  iu 
the  Sutlcj   valley  between  Kmnpuf 
nam  at  an  elevation  of  S.OOu  to  ] 
The  ueozu  or  chilgoza  pine,  is  fim 
Miru  ridge,  and  above  Chint  b 
pa]   tree  of  the  Ibrest,   producer 
cone,  containing,  like  the  atoae^ti 
eatable   nuU,   of  an    ehmgatod 
which,  when  roasted  like  cheao 
able  to  the  taste,  though  with  a  I 
of  turpentine.     The  seeds   are 


: 


Kftil,  Bua,  Stttlw,  Sih- 

.MOOB,  OhaRWAI- 

Chir  :     lutohir  ;      Dur 

cUir,  C'HKNAH.     Sara;  I'dlsam,  I'lTl. 

Keiiri,  „        Biar,  Pahjad. 

Shim;  Som-shing,        „        Chil,  Kavi. 

Ton^^acliit  Chix. 

A  tree  of  Narambctty,  Nepal,  Simla,  Bootan, 
Sirmoor   and   Gurhwal,  a  plant  of  Kaghan  ; 

scarce  at  Murree.    It  grows  in  West  Nepal,  not !  gtorcdVor  winter  use,  being  a^r 
in  East  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  but  U  common  in  |  ^^^^  j^jg  p^ce  asked  in  spring 
Bbootan.     It  is  foimd  with  the  Deodar,  at  Na-    ^j  ^^^j^     jjg  ^^^  ^^   eaten   m 
rambetty,  Theog.     Resembles   the  Weymouth  1  Atfghani'stan.     This  tree  has  bccd 
pme,    and    ts    remarkable    for    iU    drooping  |  tried   in   the  rainy  districts  of  th. 
branches.     Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  it  has  re-  [  ^ut  will  not  succeed,  a  dry  climate 
cently    been   identified   with  P.  pence   which  i  ^jal  to  it.     It  is  said  to  be  fo 
grows  only  in  a  w.nfined  locality  in  Macedonia    Pa^g^  hiRh  in  Kumaon.  but  th< 
at  from  2,100  to  5,800  feet.     It  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  generally 
growing  in  mixed  forests,  from  5,000  to  perhaps 
11,000  feet,  tlie  13,000  feet  given  as  a  maxi- 
mum by  Aitchison,  is  probably  a  mistake.     It 
also  grows  sparingly  in  western  Tibet  at  8,000 
to  10,000  feet:  Trans-Indus.     Griffith  found  it 
in  Kafiristan,  and  Bellew  near  the  Sufed  Koh 


at  Saharanpur  hardly  agree 
a  part  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  baaio, 
on   the  Ravi,  and   on   a  short 
Upper  Chenab  and  its  tributai7ft 
It  is  also  reported  by   Faloo 
bottom,  OS  growing  near  Astoff 
far  from  the  Indus;  is  (bun 
Koh  (Bellow)  and  in  Kafiris 
at  9,000  to  10,000  feet.   Trees  of  8  and  9  feet    Kabul  (Griffith).     Its  range  in 
girth  are  not  uafrequent,  but  it  rarely  reaches 
100  feet  in  height,  although  trees  of  150  feet 
occur  at  times.     It  furnishes  the  best  wood  for 
most  purposes  of  all    the   Himalaya   conifers 
next  to  deodar,  and  where  the  latter  is  scarce 
or  dear,  this  is  used  for  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  construction.     In    Kullu  as  shingles, 
it   is  sand   to  last  7  or  8,  and  inside  15  years. 
And  at  Murree,  where  it  is  the  bp-<i  wood  pro- 
curable for  shingles  and  ordinary  purposes,  the 
supply  in  a.  d.  1860,  was    rapidly  getting  ex- 
hausted.    The  wood    is    su    resinous    as    to  be 
used   for   fLimbeaux  and  candles. — (yShaugh- 

neuif,  p,  in2x    Dr.  J,   L.   SUwart's   /^"»;aft  '  generally  reckoned  the  bet  of  aU 
Plant*,  p.  225  ;  ffoolcrs  Him.  Jour,,  Vol  ii,  |  and   fuel,  but  on   account  of  iLc 
p,  45;  mentioned  at  p.  189  of  Balfour,  and  ,  fruit  is  not  often    taken    for   ik 
in  para.  146   of  Mr.   Bartte^i'  Katujra  Settle- 
vtent  Report ;  Lt.  Col.  Lalcfy  ConimUsioner  of 
Jhnllenricr  Divigion. 

PINUS  GERARDIANA,   Wall. 

Naozs  chilghoxa.  Efphinshne. 

CWteo».  ArronATf.    N<fo?A,  Hum. 

Ctxirt  Phu.Hirri,  CIU1.1AB   Juljrucih.  PusMTir. 

Ravi. 

K  If  MA  WAR. 

Pajij. 


malaya  may  be  put  at  frnni  5,800 
Dr.  Stewart  believes  there  is 
Cleghom's  10,500  feet  on  the 
not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  6  or   7  f4 
although  he  had  seen  it  up  to  13 
height  does  not  generally  range 
feet.  It  is  a  short  truuked  tree 
and  often   the  stem  are  modi 
timber  is  but  little  used  for 
must  be  considered  toutfh.  ^  Dr. 
seen  it  used  tbr  the 
scnger   by  the  *twing- 
his  life   depends.     It  ia  %cry 


0«Ibojii, 
Ni>ou  pinft. 
Edible    ., 
Gtmobnr, 
Rb»r.  Ncwr 


Exn. 
Hind. 


Julgfjcah, 

Ki. 

Min. 
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Major  Longdcn  says  that  the 
use  its  resin  as  it  '*  gets  too  hard,* 
ed  excellent  tar  from  the  wood  by] 
distillation.  On  the  ^uU<^,  a 
formed  from  a  piece  of  tHe 
corners  fastened  together  by 
chief  product  of  the  ti^e 
of  which  there  are  more  than  a  h\ 
ftiil-sizod  cone.  In  tJie  Htmakyft] 
about  October  and  are  extntetfd 
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PDOTS  l^ATTEIU. 


PiNXrs  LONGTTOLIA, 


cones  by   beating.     They  are  largely 

by  the  inhabitants,  which,  as  above 

probably  cauaeti  the  wood  ol*  the  tree 

uwd  than  it  would  otherwise  have 

>a  the  Sutlcj  they  are  said  to  be  partly 

winter   i»e,    and   partly  expnrtftd 

the  plains.     They  are  oily  and  difficult 

but  have  nut  a  plea.<4ant  Harour. 

inlant  and  an  oil  extracted  from 

"said  to  be  applied  externally  in  dia- 

'the  head. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewai-i'n  Pimjah 

RwjU'*  illttst.,  p.  35r»  ;    Dr    Tfwm- 

iVfU  irt   fy'fsterH  fjimalatfa  and  Tihft, 

[CU^horns  J*nnjah  Hfpoi't,  pp.  «>;S,  05. 

Abies  Kaeraitferi. 
iro  of  Japan,  tbund  wild  on  the  luoun- 
Fako. 
!NUS  KHASYANA. 

bTio-voo-bi^n,  BCR-V. 
nd  on  tJie  hills  in  British  Burmah,  be- 
die  >»itan;r  and  the  Salwcen  rivers  at  an 
tttif>n  fxctcding  li^OOO  feet.     It  U  a  stately 
iiies  aa  hi?h   a,«  200   feet  to  the  top 
(>  tlic  dirtimiltiea  of  transport  from 

0  timber  of  this  species  had  up  to 

.,  brought  to  MovUmein.  The  w*>kI  is 

j  rich  in  resin.  In  a  ful!  grown  tree  on 
I  «3ril  the  average  lengtli  of  the  trunk  to 
fnt  branch  is  SO  feet  and  average  pirth 
■^—  ■  "*  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  9  feet. — 

•  ;  CaL  Cat.  blv.  1862. 

tu-  UATPERI,  J/a.4011. 
]lten-rt)o.  Rurv. 
1^  of  Amherst  j»rorince,  on  the  banlcs 
Tboungyeen  river,  50  to  60  feet  high, 
e,  and  4^  to  8  feet  in  girth.  It  is 
'^ttA  that  Cai^tain  I>attor  was  the  first 
kpean  to  visit  the  locality  where  the  tree 
logenmas.  Specimens  of  its  wood  that  had 
\  brought  contain  uiore  resinous  mat- 
■U  any  other  spcoiex  of  the  coniforc'c  Mr. 
Hbvtrr  «aw.  It  appears  like  woody  fibre 
Pfed  in  resin.  The  Karens  make  tar 
the  wood,  by  a  very  simple  process  ;  and 

•i^je.'?  of  l»otli  Lir  and  pitch  mlglit 

lured  in  the  forests,  if  u  reniunera- 
cotdd  be  obtained  for  the  article, 
is    not    found    west  of  the   Donaw 

1  part  of  an  unbroken  granite  range 
'  )wn  from  the  falls  of  the  Sal  wen 

ciiy  oi  Tennssorim,   and   which 
■^   the  valley  of  the  Thoungyeen 
watered  by  tJie  Gyaiug  and 
This  pine   is  not   among   the 
species  dcwnbed   by   I>oudon    as 
•    of   Great   Britain,    nor    among 
■  s  described,  and  figured  by 
,    ;,..    •*NoTth    American  Sylva"; 
it  may  after  a)}*  prove  to  be  a  variety  of  P, 
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longifolia,  which  it  more  closely  resembles  than 
any  other  species,  hut  from  which  it  differs, 
among  other  things,  in  having  only  two  leaves 
to  each  sheath  in  the  6i>ecimens  Mr.  Masun 
examined,  while  that  has  three.  Previcma  to 
publishing  the  above  communication,  Mr. 
Laidlay  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Societyi 
submitted  it  to  Dr.  >l'Clelland,  while  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  that  gen- 
tleman, with  P.  longifolia  growing  in  the  gar- 
den before  him,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Tenassertm  tree  was  a  new  species. — Dr.Muaon^ 
As.  iww.  Journ.y  Jan.  1841*. 
PIN  US  LONGIFOLIA. 


Teii-dong, 
Lon^-leiivvd  pine, 

lir. 
Stwtch  fir. 


Hhot.    Cheer;  Chir.    aullab, 
Emu.        Burul,  Ihausa,        Hind. 
Guic't-Koong,         Lcivma. 
NaAhtiir  ;  Nakhtar,  PusHT. 

lIiKD.  I  Uirozeli-tur,  Vttns. 


i,_pf  Iff 
I  tree 


ijunda-biroza, 
Uirje ;  Chir  km.  gond 

/C«  /urpettiine. 
BiriJA.  I  <J»nda  birow. 

Trunk  erect,  with  a  coarse  rugged  bark,  and 
whorJed  branches.  A  plant  of  Kaghan.  grows 
in  the  Himalaya,  in  the  entrance  to  Nepal,  in 
the  Cheree  pass,  along  the  Tonse  and  Jumna 
rivers,  and  at  elevations  of  5,000  and  (i,000 
feet  within  the  Himalaya,  fo\md  in  the  Sutlcj 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungoam  at  eleva- 
tions of  1,500  to  7,000  feet.  In  Kamaon  it 
grows  at  2,500  to  5,600  feet  on  all  tlie  higher 
ranges.  The  valley  and  lower  hitU  of  Nepal, 
also  the  entrance  to  Nepal  in  the  Kheree  pass, 
along  the  Tonse  and  Jumna  rivers,  at  elevations 
of  5,000  and  0.000  feet,  in  Sikkim  only,  it 
grows  in  low  valleys,  where  better  timber  is 
abundant.  Growing  at  the  lowe.Ht  of  the  pine 
tree  elevations,  it  is  the  most  readily  obtainable 
from  the  plains,  and,  as  the  wooiT  \n  li>tht,  it  is 
often  employed  as  a  substitute  for  English  deal. 
Il  is  fiUI  of  resinous  matter  like  the  wood  of  the 
deodar,  and  both  these  are  fret|uently  em- 
ployed in  the  hills  for  making  torches.  The 
scenery  of  the  Nyoug  valley  in  Kast  Nepal  is 
the  moat  bcautifiU  in  the  lower  Himalaya:  tlie 
Cheer  Pine  (P.  longifolia)  is  abundant,  creating 
the  hills,  which  are  loosely  clotlicd  with  clumps 
of  oaks  and  other  trees,  bamboos  and  bracken 
(Ptcris.)  It  attains  full  size  in  SO  years ; 
grows  to  a  great  height,  the  trunk  to  the 
Hrst  branch  being  SO  feet,  and  girih  8  feet. 
ita  wood  is  light  yellow,  easily  worked,  and 
light,  used  for  timber  for  building  purposes  and 
fur  boats.  Its  timber  is  used  m  building  and 
for  making  tea  boxes.  Its  TGs'tn  •' IJerja"'  is 
collected,  turpentine  is  distilled  from  it^  wood, 
in  sereral  towuy.  Of  this  species  there  arc  two 
varieties  in  the  Himalayas,  one  with  twisted  the 
other  witli  straight  Qbre.s,  and  thus  the  former  is 
called  cutchn,  il«  wood  being  fit  only  for 
burning,  and  the  latter  pucka  by  natii'es.  The 
wood  of  the  latter  is  admirably  titled  for  build- 
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PINUS  LONOIFOIXA. 


riNUS  MASaONUXA. 


Ing  purposes,  but  if  cxpoeeJ  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  water  is  quickly  de^stroyed. 
lathing  made  of  it  is  named  "  dadur."  This 
pine  exudes  naturally  or  yields  to  incisiona 
a  very  fine  turpentine,  which  i»  called  gunda 
barozu  in  the  bazaars,  birje  audcheer  ke  goud, 
PsRS.,  Birozehtur.  But  Ganda-barozah  is  a 
name  also  given  to  Indian  olibauum.  Wood 
is  light-yellow,  easily  worked,  and  light;  used 
for  timber  for  building  purposes  and  for  boats. 
The  resin  ia  used  for  coatiug  timber  to  prevent 
decay  from  the  action  of  water,  and  also  us  a  me- 
dicine ;  it  aljo  forms  a  material  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  bangles  or  rings  worn  by  native 
women.  The  he*irt-wood,  which  is  very  oily » 
is  used  for  making  torches.  Tlie  natives  of 
the  outer  Himalaya  prepare  tar  in  a  simple 
way  from  fragments  of  the  wood.  The  dry 
chips  are  put  iuto  a  large  earilien  pi}t,  with 
a  narrow  neck,  containing  about  10  aecrs, 
and  in  the  bottom  four  or  five  small  holes 
(l-5th  inch)  are  drilled.  The  pot  so  filled,  is 
luted  over  ^rith  stiST  wet  mud  on  the  top  and 
aides.  A  hole  being  dug  in  the  ground,  a 
smaller  pot,  holding  j  secr«  is  placed  in  it,  and 
the  larger  one  on  the  top :  tlie  joint  being 
luted,  and  the  surrounding  space  filled  up 
with  earili,  a  heap  of  cownluug  bratties  (lo 
seers)  ia  piled  over  tiie  whule,  and  as  mucli 
more  aa  is  required  to  keep  up  tlie  fire  for 
8  or  9  hours.  The  residue  of  each  pot  gives 
5  chicaks  of  tar  and  one  seer  ol'  charcoal ; 
four  men  will  easily  make  2|  maunds,  or  nine 
large  pots  full  of  tjir  in  the  month,  :uid  the 
cost  will  be  Rupees  21,  viz.,  four  men  at  5 
Eupees=20  Rupees ;  purchase  of  pots,  1  Rupee; 
on  2\  maunds  —  3  annus  8  pie  per  seer.  The 
Taiue  of  the  charcoal,  near  the  railway  or  a 
large  town  will  reduce  thecoetoftar  to  3  annas 
per  seer,  or  probably  less.  The  product  appears 
to  be  equal  to  the  tar  importetl  from  Europe 
which  is  prepared  on  a  larger  scale.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Smithc,  Civil  Engineer,  a»loptcd  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  plan  ut  the  Madhrj[»LMe  workshops, 
On  the  large  pot,  holding  12  aecrs  and  fille«l 
with  chips  he  placed  a  smaller  one  inverted, 
luting  the  joint  and  upper  Rurface  with  stiff 
mud,  6  inches  thick ;  these  vesseU  thus  pre- 
pared, are  put  on  the  top  of  a  tliird  which  we 
may  call  tlic  receiver,  and  as  in  the  former 
method,  the  joint  being  luted,  tiie  whole  is 
covered  with  fuel  and  a  fire  lighted.  Four  to 
eight  hours  are  necessary  to  extract  nil  the  tar. 
After  the  fire  has  been  extinguished  and  the 
▼easels  have  cooknl,  the  ashes  should  be  i-akeJ 
out,  until  the  under  vessel  or  receiver  is  ^'mi- 
ble ;  the  large  pot  should  then  be  carefully 
lifted  ofl'  with  a  thick  cloth  in  the  hands.  As 
t  -A'  mud  ifl   essential  for  the  prescrva- 

[  ■'•'  rcMcU,  time  and  fuel  will  be  saved, 

it  by  careful  management,  the  coating  is  not 
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broken  ;  each  time  it  is  rcDe««d,* 
able  expenditure  of  fuel  cika[)boe.j 
necessary  in  lifting  the  Urg«  pot 
lute  or  a^hes  falling  into  the  rccc 
contaius  the  tar.  The  charcoal  i^ 
taken  out  of  the  large  tcsbcI 
of  the  receiver,  when  they 
charged  ngain,  as  at  first, 
pots  may  be  used,  and  with  good 
they  may  be  fired  10  or  12  limes: 
mical  working  of  the  Car  ikclory 
depends  upon  care  and  a- 
may  be  worked  in  a  ron 
this  arrangement  lheT«  wiil  be  a 
of  fuel.  The  average  produce 
Mr.  Sinitlie  is  as  follows : — '*  One 
yields  2-iiih  chitaka  of  tar,  and  4-5 
of  charcoal,  giving  (W*th  cliitaks 
ducc  of  each  seer  of  wtMxI  put  into 
43*1  per  cent.  To  procure  a 
seers,  4  chitaks  of  fresh  cbr-  -■ 
charging  a  poi,  and  2  mn 
chitaks  of  chips  for  fuel."  i  u*- 
is  about  one  anna  per  seer, 
seems  to  be  too  low.  The  pTe| 
will  l)e  found  useful  for  clcarix^ 
yard  of  chipA  which  aocunniUte 
are  usually  unsaleable.  The  fiou 
charged  with  chips  about  1  or  2 
and  3  to  5  inches  long.  The  tor  pfojl 
the  above  process,  from  the  ctups  4^] 
(Cc<lrus  dcodora),  Chil,  (Pintu  loo^ 
Kail,  (Pinus  excelsa),  is  of  a  supenor  I 
tion,  equal  to  Swedish  tar.  It  ia  a 
resin  and  oil  of  turpentine 
blackened  by  tlie  adruixlarv  of 
products :  it  thickens  afticr 
atmosphere,  and  may  bo  u*ed  for 
it  is  valuable  as  a  preservative 
wood-work   of   dams,  UK 

railway  sleepers,  aUo  i  iph 

wooden  ienclng. —  RotjU^s  ili.^  ftp^ 
CUffhom'a  Pitnjnh  li^jm^,  p.  »IS  ; 
Uooherg  Uinuiln  ! 

Vtit.  ii,^.  45  ;  f- 

four,  J},  lyy;    Mr,  Jiarncs'  Aanffra 
Report^  para.  143;   LieuJfnant 
Commis»uttut\  JhulUnd-tr  Bi%i$ion 
from  the  Paftlie  CorreiporuUme  vf 
Administration,  l^ol,  ii,  p.  2^1. 

PLNUS  MAS.SONU.VA,  lamA.. 
Thiyooben.  hvuM. 

A  modcmtc  sixcd   '  ^  in 

of  Dipterocarpua  grarj. 
of  the   Salwuen   river.     Sj 
have  occjisionally  been  bmn 
mcin.     In   a  full  grown   trtc  oa 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  tiie 
is  5(1  fcei  and  avoraj>e  girtii  meait 
from  the  ground  is  0  i'cci, —  fir   P.t 
Cat,  Ex.  1882. 
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fl'S  MORIXDA,  RotfU.     Grows  in  the 
hiol  vl.  1.1*  a  very  iltio  reain. 
i  lilS,  LavUi.  Swamp  pine, 

i  ..».». -.KR,     Penaaler  or   Cluster 
rb&r.  Hnrp. 

PINDROW,  IUifU7 
AbicA  pindrow,  RoyU. 

HiKD.  ?  t  Morindi,  UiyD. 

[cent  species,  eren  to  the   limits  of 

tts,  anil  growing  in  Kcmaon  along  with 

II  comes  near  P.  Webbiaaa.     It 

[lik*  the  ••  Kdi,"  wluch  it  closely  reaem- 

iU  u*C8  are  the  same. — RoyU's  Jllus, ; 

\p.  180  ;   Mr,  Barttfs*  Karufra  SftiU- 

para  145  ;   Lieut.  Colotiel  Lake^ 

rnlir.  Division. 

;S  PINEA,  Wall. 

EgQ.  I  Otujlgoja,  HiMD. 

Peus.  I 

ROYI-EANA.     DeotUr  of  Nepal. 

SINENSIS,    the    Chinese  pine,   a 

tree,    ia    repeatedly    noticed    by    Mr. 

He  says.  Pinus  sinensis,  is  met  with 

lides  of  every  barren  hill,  both  in   t!ie 

and   nortJi  of  China,   and   is  generally 

jBtcd  by  the  natives.   U  is  grouped  about 

tions,  and  attains  to  a  great  size. 

these  lulls  are  well-wooded.    He  re- 

I  he  wcm  nlonf*  good  forests  of  Chinese 

us  siaeosis),  the  Japan  cedar  (Cryp- 

japnnica),   and    the    lance-leavefl   fir 

amia  lanceolata).    The  foresla  of  the 

r  and  the  lance-leaved  fir  were  ex- 

pictUTcsque  and  beautifnl.     The  trees 

IjT  were  young  and  not  ronxarkaljlo  for 

were  ^Towing  vigorously,  and  likely,  if 

to  Ktaud  for  a  few  yeant,  to  make  val«- 

ber.    In  addition  to  tliid  con^iideration. 

a  symmetry  and  grace  in  the  general 

of  these  foresla  which  one  rarely 

rate  climates,  if  we  except  per- 

Himalaya    mountains.— -£^mj/.    Cyc.  ; 

T/-^    f'kints^  p.  7 ;   /)>r(K»i/V  Res.  p. 

inghamia. 
..I.IHIANA,   Wall. 

— ?  t  AbJefi  anuthiona.  Hooker. 

r#r  fir,        E50.  (  S«b,  l\im>. 

r^  fir  tree  of  enormous  size  on  tlie 
I  liniulaya.     It  has  a  dark  and 

ii  i-e,  but  is  peculiarly  graceful 

;  to  jt*  nyinmetrical  form  and  somewhat 

rut  habit.  Its  wood  is  white  but  con- 
iniiitforcnt  though  readily  split  into 
and  is  used  for  beams  and  |joatj. — 
«f'i  /Am,  J6ar^  RoifUt  liluMt.  Him.  Bot.^ 
SO. 
t\TS  SPECTABILIS,    Lamb,      Syn.  of 

^-  '■'- //ooZvr. 

>KILUS. 

HutD.  I  Iknir,  HtKO. 

J  SahantnjMn  Rfport. 
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PIXUS  SUCCINIFER. 

Sung-ehih,  Cffn*. 

In  Cliina,  it  is  obtained  in  Chu-Chnti-fu  in 
Chehkiang :  the  Chinese  medical  works  associate 
the  ft:ia^il  conifer  with  aabe-^tus  and  amber. 

PINUS  SYLVKSI^RIS,  Linn.     Scotch  piue. 

PINUS  T-KDA,  Latnh,  Frankincense  pine. 
See  Grniis  and  Rcsin.o. 

PLNUS  TIIUNBERGn,  Lamb.  Syn.  of 
Abies  thunher;ni. 

PINUS  WEIJBLINA,    HVaU.  4-  Lamb, 

Pious  spcctabiliA,  X/ir/iA.  1  Abies  webbiAoa. 

\Vebb*s  fir,                      Eiro.  [  Gobroa,  Hiud. 

Puri^lo  coned  fir.              „        SuUur,  „ 

Chilrow  of  oortbom  Himi-    Ocnum.  „ 
Uya.                                   I 

Grows  at  great  elevations  in  the  Himalaya, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  forests.  It  attains  a  height  of  30  to  90 
feet  with  a  girth  neai-  the  ground  of  9  to  35 
fectf  and  is  unbranched  at  Choougthan  for  40 
feet.  Its  wood  is  white,  5ot\  splits  well,  and  is 
highly  prized  for  its  durability.  It  grows  like 
the  Kcloo,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance, 
except  that  its  leaves  grow  droopingly.  Wood 
white,  soft,  light,  unsound.  Not  valuable  aa 
building  timber,  but  in  Boongahal,  the  people 
use  tlie  wood  as  shingles  to  cover  tlieir  bouses. 
— Mr.  Barms  Katujta  SfttUmeni  iJc;w)r/, 
jHtra.  145;  Balfour^  p.  IS!);  Cowmr.  JuUr, 
Division ;  Uooker'i  Him,  Jottrn, ;  RoyU*a  II- 
Utstr.,  p.  360. 

PIOMBAGINE,  It.     Blacklead. 

PIOMBO,  It-     Lead. 

PIOPPA,  It.     Poplar. 

PIORl,  Bkno.  Ipomfpa  turpethum,/Z./J/'oum 

PlPAh,  Sans.  Ficus  religiosa ;  Croatigma 
religiosum,  Mia. 

Goz  Pipal,  is  Plantago  major,  also  Abies 
smitbiana. 

Paras  pipal,  is  Thespcsia  populnoa. 

Besides  tlie  pipal,Uro8tigma  religiosum,  i/ijy., 
among  the  boughs  of  which  the  natives 
say  the  gods  sit  and  listen  to  the  wind 
playing  among  the  leaves,  there  are  the 
mango,  banyan,  and  holy  champa.  The  pea- 
sant women  ofieu  wear  the  yellow  flowers 
of  the  champa  in  their  hair.  The  fragrance 
of  the  champa  is  so  very  strong,  that  bees 
refuse  to  extmci  honey  from  it, — a  circum- 
stance that  could  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of 
the  hindoo  poets  ;  and  they  accordmgly  feign 
the  champa  to  be  sadly  mortified  by  tliis  neg- 
lect. They  have,  however,  aflbrded  it  consola- 
tion by  dedicating  it  to  Krishna. — Asiatic 
Misc^llnmj. 

PIPAL,  or  Pippul,  Pilpul,  Hind.      Chavica 
roxburghii,  Mvj. 
'  PIPALjV,  sec  Narayana. 

PJPAL  KA-GOND,  lli5D 
gnm. 

5S7 


d 


A  kind  of  red 


d 


PIPER  LONGUM. 


riPER  KIORUIL 


PIPAL  TKl^E,   Anolo-Hind.      Urofltigma  |      A  native  uf  the  •oulh-cant  of  Am 
reUgit-aum,  Mitf.  wilJ  in  India,  along  watcr-coui 

PIPAL  WATRA.  jewellery.  Circar  inuunlaius,  but  i%  mnch 

PIPAT  BUTI,  IIiND.     Hcliotropium   ranio-  |  female  apikc  ha%*ing  niuchcd  to 
Bisaimiim.  haJi*-ri|>e  baries  (resembling  tbc^at 

PIPE-CLAY.  birch),  is  nscd  in  medicine.     It  hai  oi 

Khurra,  DrB-  |  NsmuiD,  Tam    same  chemical  composition  %t>d 

Thia  13  of  a  greviah   white  colour,  with  an  j  black    pepjier,   thcniy:h    feebler.     I:  u 
earthy  fracture,  and   a  smooth  greasy  feel ;  it '  contain  piperin.     The  root  (Granthi^i 


adheres   to  the   tongue,  and    is   very    plastic, 
tenacious  and   infuaiblc.     When  burnt  it  ia  of 


sliced  and  dried,  constitutes  the  Pi] 
of  the  native  drugf i.<fts,  a  substaiu^e 


a  cream  colour,  and   is  used  for   tobacco-pipes  •  as  a  stimulant  remedy  and  apice  by 


and  white  pottery.  It  is  found  iu  abundance 
in  several  parts  of  India  and  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  that  it  is  in  Europe. 
Some  of  the  castes  of  hiadoos»  too,  employ  it  for 
making  the  distinguishing  marks  on  their  fore- 
heads, and  (moistened  witli  water)  it  is  olVen 
applied  round  the  eye,  in  certain  cases  of 
ophthalmia,  as  well  as  to  parts  of  the  body  that 
are  bruised. 
PIPKR  BETLE. 

ChftvicA  t>etel. 

Tanbool,  As.  |  Barg-i  tambol,  Pbrs. 

Ftin,  DvK.    Tuuibooli,  Sans. 

B6tel :  Betol  Vine,      Eno.  '  Vettila.v.  Tah. 

Pan,  HiKU.  I  Tam&lapakoo,  Tex. 

Tlie  leaves  of  this  vine  and  of  P.  siriboa  are 
extensively  used  by  the  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  (o  chew  along  with  the  nut  of  the 
Arecft  catechu  and  quicklime,  us  a  restorative 
of  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  promoter  of 
digestion.  It  is  capable  however  of  producing, 
like  some  other  species  of  Piper,  intoxicating 
eflects,  and  should  be  used  in  moderatiou. 
Piper  betle  is  largely  cultivated  throughout 
the  peninsula  of  India  and  in  Ceylon.  In 
Pegu  it  grows  wild  ia  the  Pegu  forests,  on  the 
Cftdoojway  Choung.^//o<7//s  VegetahU  Kiiuj- 
dont  ;  Eng.  C}fc. ;  McCUlland,  See  Betle. 
PIPER  CARICUM,  see  Cuboba. 
PIPER  CUBEBA. 

C'iibebu  officioalis,  Jlfigutl. 

LiLds  borekor,  Komoon 

kooB.  Malay. 

Suganda  marichi,      Sans. 

Vol  rocllafchoo,  Tam. 

S«la\-a  miriuloo.         Til. 

A  plant  of  the  Archipelago,  its  fruit  is  largely 

used  in  medicine. — Hoijfj's  I'fpfttihU  Kinffffom. 

PIPEKI.  IIiM».  ufSiulej  valley,  TuUpistel- 

lala  has  edible  bulUs. 

PIPER  INEBRLVNS  a  plant  of  the  S.  Sea 
islands  where  it  ia  us^d  as  an  intoxicating  sub- 
stance. 

PIPER  LONGUM,  Limi.,  Boxh,,  Wi. 
Cliavica  ruxburghii,  Miy. 

itoti.  pipul,  Hum. 

Chabai  jawa  Tabi,MALAT. 
Pipal ;  moghz-pipal,  Pkbh. 
Pilpih  PiUU-i-duniz,       „ 
Dur-fiini.  " 

Pip|)«lu,al8<jKri3hDa^AKB. 
Pipdie.  Tam. 

Pippalli  Katte^  Til. 


Kababeb,  Ab. 

Duutkl  mirrlup,         DuK. 
C'ubobe,  Ctibf.'h  pepper, 

Tiiit(<d  pepper.        Enq. 
KuotxilM-liini,  UiNU. 


D»r  filfit. 

Ar. 

ItpooL 

BUKO. 

Pftik  Uir-eD 

Buitv. 

Pipilie, 

Di;k. 

Long  pepper. 

Emo. 

Plperi, 

Us. 

Pipel. 

Biicn. 

Papula- nooJ, 

n 

but   it   is  still   weaker   than    the 
analj'sis  of  the  fruits   of  the  long 
responds  closely    in  results    witli 
Piper  nigrum.     Long  pepper  tt  a 
easy  culture  and  should  be  trained  ool 
have  strong  sticks  to   grow  upon.  It  HI 
in    all    parts    of  India,    is    extensiri 
vated  in  Uie  Nortliem  Circaxs  ;  its 
limited,  but  as,  in  the  commercial  return, 
always  included  n-ith  black  pepper,  tW 
tity    cannot  be  ascertained.     Long 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings.     T^i 
annual,  aud  the    rooU  live    for   sere 
and   wheu    cultivated,  usually    yirldl 
four  crojjs,    after  which   they  seem 
exhausted,  aud  re<|ujrc  to  be    rent 
planting.     lis  berries  are    lodj 
matter   like  those  oi  P.  nigrum, 
green,  becoimng  red  when  ripe«, 
when  unripe,  they  are  then  gal 
in  the  sun,  when  they  change  to  a 
colour.     The  spikes  are  im|K>rted 
taste  of  the  berries  is  pungent 
faint. — 0'!Shavijhne$»if^   p.  675  ;  J» 
E.  J,  R. 

PIPER    METHYSTICUM,     Ai 
a  native  of  the  Society,  Friendly, 
wich   islands,   where  it  is  called  •■ 
in  a  tincture  in   chronic  rhcumi 
infusion  as   an  inloxicuTing  bevi 
also  deemed  antisyphiliti'*.     To 
tlie  patient  drink-*  an  i 
drunk,  al\er  which  co|i 
— 0'Sha%Hfhn^&si(,  p.  b'tb.     »«e 

piper' NIGRUM,  Linn, 


V\\fi\  a^wad.  An. 

Murk-htt.  Gut  miricb,Bc3(o. 
>'ga-yak-koiing.  Beast. 
CbokuL,  Kola  march,  Dihl. 
Black  pepjxT  vine,  Kxo. 
Piperi,        Gh.  of  Uippoo. 


Knit  man-hi, 
Kala  noarcb, 
Gol  march, 
Cboca  march, 
Luda, 

Molago-kodi, 
Filfil  gird. 


UUTD. 


Fib6l-«iah. 

PilpU, 

Kol 

Marrht 

Ml 

Oaxnmhai^ 
ilat«n<«, 
Mali^  vaffi 
MeJlacboo, 
Merialoo, 
Moluru  bodi,] 


MALfcT 

Maulal 
Paaa.  I 
A  chpibing  plantf  natirc  cf 
and  Sumatra,  cultivar* 
Coast,  but  found  wild  ii 

Rajuhmundry   district,    and  vrf/ 
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riPER  KIGKUM. 


I'IPLIANAGAR, 


frnm  !♦«•  to  1 1 5" 


K.  long.  5' 


S.   lat. 


lat.  which  limits  comprUe  Sumatra, 
ic  Malay  Peninsula,  and  all  countries 
of  the  GuU*  of  Siam.  The  beat 
from  Malabar,  the  least  esteemed 
and  Sumatra.  The  plant  Is  allowed 
[trained  to  the  stem  of  the  Areca  cate- 
other  trees,  especially  the  Jack  (Arto- 
|and  Hyperanthera  moi-inga  (or  horse 
je),  four  years  before  the  I'ruit  can  be 
The  berries  are  gathered  when  yet 
ffore  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and 
[dried  on  mats,  by  which  they  turn 
'hen  plucked  too  young,  they  -ipeedi- 
lo  a  state  iH'  powder.  These  are  se()a- 
the  others  by  sieves  and  winnowing, 
indition  it  is  termed  bla<:k  pepper. 
iT  is  the  same  fruit  freed  from  the 
for  this  purpose,  the  ripe  beiTies 
red  to  oiacemte  in  water,  and  the  busk 
»d.  These  are  smaller,  smooth,  of  a 
rhite  colour,  varying  to  yellow,  with  a 
ful  odour  and  taste  than  the  black, 
is  a  tonic  and  cordial.  Both  black 
iper  nigrum)  aud  long  pepper  (Pi- 
i)  grow  wild  in  considerable 
in  tlie  hilly  tracts  of  Goodem,  and 
ily  along  the  whole  of  the  pestiferous 
of  the  I'^tem  Ghats.  The  latter  finds 
1^  in  small  ijuaiitities  down  to  the  bazaars 
I  ooasty  but  the  black   pepper  is  entirely 

Kaod  does  not  appear  to  be  gathered 
local  use.  Black  pepper  and  long 
pear  to  have  been  used  as  febrifuges 
east  frvm  the  earliest  periods.  The  jmjw- 
ike  root  of  long  pepper  have  been 
iployed  in  hindoo  medicine.  The 
id  to  be  hitter  and  dry,  it  is  a  stimu- 
is  cmployid  for  coughs  and  indiges- 
fever.  The  black  pepper  rine  t* 
to  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Tra- 
and  for  centuries  has  been  au  article 
ition  to  Kuropean  countries  from 
Malabar  pepper  is  considered  to  be 
Its  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  is 
[by  cuttings  or  suckers  put  down  before 
lencement  of  the  rains  in  June.  The 
fiouJd  be  rich,  but  if  too  much  moisture 
red  to  accumulate  rtcar  the  roots,  the 
tlants  are  apt  to  rot.  In  three  years 
begins  to  bear.  Ihcy  arc  planted 
hilly  districts,  but  thrive  well  enough 
iw  country  in  the  moist  climate  of 
They  are  usually  planted  at  the  base 
which  have  rough  or  prickly  bark, 
the  Jack,  the  Erythrina,  Cashew  nut, 
tree  and  others  of  similar  description. 
wiU  climb  about  20  or  30  feet  but  are 
kept  lower  than  that.  During  their 
It  ij  requisite  to  remove  all  suckers, 
tint  sboold  be  pruned,  tliinncd  and 
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kept  clear  of  weeds.  After  the  berries  tiave 
been  gathered  they  are  dried  on  mats  in  the 
sun,  turning  from  red  to  black.  They  must  be 
plucked  before  quite  ripe,  but  if  too  early  they 
will  spoil.  The  pepper  vine  is  very  common 
in  the  hilly  districts  of  Travancore,  especially 
in  Cottayam,  Meenachel  and  Chenganachejrry 
districts,  where  at  an  average  calculation  about 
6,000  candies  are  produced  annually. — Ainslu, 
p.  26o  ;  O'lShau^ktusftj,  p.  571  :  ^ny,  CifC,  ; 
Hidden  ;  M.  C.  C  ;  Jnd.  Ann.  Mid.  Scuiwi 
for  April,  p.  394  ;  PowtWs  Band-hool\  Vol, 
i,  p.  376. 

PIPKR  PSirrACORI'M,  the  Norfolk 
Island  spice,  attains  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and 
hoa  cauc-like  joints,  and  heart-shaped  leaves. 
It  produces  a  yellow,  pulpy,  pendant,  cylindri- 
cal fruit  of  a  spicy,  sweetish  taste,  which  is  an 
excellent  preserve,  and,  if  gathered  green,  it  is 
equally  good  pickled.  The  leaf  bears  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Pan,  or  Piper  betel 
creeper  of  the  East  Indies. — Kejjpets  Iiui,  Arch., 
Vol  ii,  pp.  284-5. 

PIPER  RIBKSOIDES,  Wall. 
T&u  kwoii,  RuKM. 

PIPER  SYLVATICUM,  the  Pahari  pi- 
pul ,  of  the  moun tains  of  Bengal ,  used 
while  green,  and  ripe  also,  as  long  pepper. — 
Roxh.  Fl.  Ind.,  Vol.  \,p.  156  ;  OShauyhteiSif, 
p,  575. 

PIPER  TRIOECUM.  Roxh.,  V.  i,7».  154. 
Mirial  tiga,  Tbl. 

Circar  mountains,  in  shady  places,  with  rich 
soil,  fruit  succulent,  small,  round,  red,  exces- 
sively pungent,  an  article  of  important  com- 
merce from  Madras. — O^SkanghneMy,  p,  575. 

PIPILI,  DrK.,  Sams..,  Tam.  Piper  longura. 
Long  pepper.     See  Pepper. 

PIPINGYA,  SoraH.   Cucumis  sativus,  Linn. 

P]PIKI-v^.A.RA,  Bkno.  Ponzobzia  pentandra. 

PIPI.STKELLI  andXoitoli,  see  Cheiroptera. 

PIPIT.  The  Himalayan  pipit  (Heterura 
sylvana)  frequents  verdant  spots,  usually  at 
high  elevations,  and  in  apj^arance,  as  in 
habits,  ia  a  true  pipit.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
ornithological  objects  to  be  met  with  on  ascend- 
ing the  grassy  sides  of  the  mountains. — Adcnns. 

PIPLIANAGAR  a  town  in  Bhopal  from 
which  was  obtained  a  copper  plate  inscription 
in  Sanscrit.  Date  a.d,  1210.  Character 
Deva  Nagari.  Instead  of  the  usual  hindoo  in- 
vocation, it  is  to  virtue.  The  snake  Sbesha, 
Paraaurama,  Rama,  Sita,  Yudhishthira,  Bhima, 
Kansa,  Indra,  Saraswati,  Sambhu,  ra^a 
Bhoja  Deva,  son,  Udayaditya,  Naravarma, 
Yashovarraa,  1137  A.n.  Ajayavarma,  1143  a.d. 
Vindhayavarma  pon  Amushyavarma,  Subhata- 
varma,  son,  Arjuna,  living.  It  gives  away  the 
revenues  of  a  village  to  a  brahman  family  by 
the  young  raja  Arjuna.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  frequent  reference  to  the  heroes    of  the 


I 
I 


I 


I 
I 


PIRACY. 


riR  PAKJAL  RAKCL 


poems,  iiml  tlie  alwencc  of  the  usual  reverential 
notices  o<'  the  now  popular  hindooo  f^othi.  Kir^- 
amis  in  the  thirteenth  century  coulil  not  have 
been  used,  for  the  success  in  war  oftiic  princca 
are  owing  to  flights  of  arrows.  Subhatavarraa 
appears  to  have  destroyed  Paiua  in  Gujarat. 
'I'he  term  Perpannah  bein^  twed,  ihe  mahome- 
dans  must  have  previously  arranged  tlie  dia- 
trictfl.  The  capital  of  the  princes  was  Mandu 
or  Ooicin. —  l'f>L  v,  p.  377. 

PIPPALLY  CATfY,  the  dried  long  pepper 
▼inc. 

PIPPALYANG,  IIiXD.    Croton  sebiferum. 

PIPPA,  al<»o  Pippu,  Hi5D,  Boucerosiacdulia. 

PIPPALAVANA,  or  the  Pippala  forest,  the 
site  of  the  Charcoal  tower.     See  Topes. 

PIPPILt.orPipuli.orPippul,  DsK.  Chavica 
roxburghii,  J^uf. 

PIPPU,  Jhaug,  Sittu,  Herd^  of  Muzaffiur- 
garh,  q.  V. 

PIPPULA,   Sakb.     Urostigma    religiosum, 

mf. 

PlPPULl,  Sanb.     Chavica  roxburghii,  Muf, 
PIPRIN-'K,   a  sub-family  of  birds,  1  gen., 
1  sp.,  viz.,  1  Calyptoruena  viridis. 

PIPS  A,  a  troublesome  dipteroai  insect  which 
swarms  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  in  Siklcim  ; 
it  is  very  small,  Hoating  like  a  spock  before 
the  eye.  The  bite  of  the  Pipaa  leaves 
a  smaU  spot  of  cxtrava^^ated  blood  under  the 
cuticle,  very  irritating  if  not  opened.  It  re- 
sembles ft  Ilea,  and  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rungeet  river,  iu  Sikkim. 

PIPT.\J^rHUS  N^PALENSIS.  A  plant 
on  the  Tendong  in  Sikkim,  conspicuous  is  the 
beautiful  laburnum-Hkc  l^ptanthus  nepnlcnsi.*^, 
with  golden  blosBoms. — Hoohers  Him,  Journ., 
Vol.  ii,  p.  5. 

PIPUL,  Bexo.  Plpuln,  Trl.  Chavica  rox- 
burghit.  Afiff.    I-ong  popper,  Piper  loogum. 

PIPPALI  KA'ITR,  Trl.,  Piper  longum,  /.., 
R.,  j.  154,  Mhffile,  vii,  14. 

PiR,  Hnn>i  A  mahomcdan  Raint,  a  religi- 
ooa  inatnictor.  Pir  zailah,  son  or  descendant  of 
a  pir.  Amongst  the  Kurds  of  Persia,  pir  is  a 
title,  though  it  means,  literaJly,  an  old  man. — 
Lat/anCs  AVh^Wi,  Vol,  i,  p.  302.    SceKhajah. 

PIRA,  also  Piri,  Htm).  A  low  bed-stoad 
used  as  a  seat ;  also  a  seat  fixed  to  a  vaili  or 
ekka,  also  a  stand  used  by  dyers. 

PIRACY  is  described  in  the  earliest  Malay 
romances  and  is  spoken  of  in  glorifying  the 
brave  deeds  of  their  ancestor*.  Piracy  has 
always  been  frequoni  along  the  coasts  of  China. 
Pirates  continue  to  infest  tl»e  Sulu  sea  and  the 
southern  port  of  tlie  Philippines.  They  come 
in  the  mi<idlo  of  the  western  monsoon  and  re- 
turn in  the  beginning  of  tiie  eastern  monsoon. 
They  seem  to  come  mostly  from  Lnnun  Bay  on 
tli«  S.  coast  of  Mindanao.  Dampier,  in  ibStJ, 
i«Ub  tlicm  the  ililaooones,  liring  in  the  heart 


of  the  country  of  Mtndtnao. 
but  rarely  attack  Kuro[ican  Ai^{ 
the  trading  schooners  mantiei 
Their  prahus,  arc  open  boat^ 
long,  twelve  wide  and  (car  Ai^, 
a  swivel  throwing  a  one-pound 
plan  of  attack  is  lo  throw  tb( 
jxiweriog  numbers  on  board 
The  Dutch  and  the  Briti«b 
thing  towards  suppressing 
niards  nothing.  In  the  Fi 
present  day,  and  on  the  west 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nil 
piracy  had  previiiled  and 
an  extensive  system  of  piracy 
Arokan  cooata  and  in  the  delta  ofl 
Mogindano  pirates  every  year 
prahus,  weli-mauncd,  visit 
Archipelago,  roi)bing,  desti 
making  captive  all  they  meet  wit 
jyp.  318,  a^lJ ;  Wallace,  Vol.  u, 
Joasmi,  Piratania. 

PIRAGU,  MxLni:.   Clerod^ 
V€nt. 
PTRAHI,  Tam.  Epicarpus 
PIR-Al.OO,  Bexo.     Ram 
PIRAMRU,  T*M.     Raton. 
PIRANGI   CUEKKA,  Tku 
Z,.,  Aitts.t  10.     Tbo  rhizomi 
bazaar.     The  S.vxe,  syns. 
^andliamiihi,  both  signifving 
Ra**una,  Hoi/U  III,  \\,  310,  \a 
of  Salvadora  indica. 

PIRATANIA,  an 
eastern  Indonesia,  1- 
chipebgo   and    MimiaiKUi,    all 
embracing  the  Philippine  and 
Its  southern  part  tlir 
of  piracy  in   the  Iim  t 

etudes  Mindanao,  Sulu.  and 
islands  extending  from  Min 
coast  of  Itomeo,  and  separa: 
from  the  Sulu  sea.     See  PiraiJ 
PIKENA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 
PIRIII,  Hi:ii>.     Dcsmodium  tflij 
PIRI,  Tah..  a  Ceylon  tree  whit 
nlKiut  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
diameter.     Its  wpod  is  very  close 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  lb 
vessels  and    in   house   work.     It 
fruit  which  is  of  no  use. — Edjfe  i 
of  C^lon. 

PFRING,  BBifo.     Trigonella 
PIROGUA,  also  Piiogue?  a 
two  trees  united, 

PIROPO  KIRE,  Tam.     Portnb^ 
PIR  PANJAL  RANGE,  th« 
western   mid    Himalayas.     The 
range,  according  to  Vigne,  is 
is  a  Persian  word  stgmlyn^  a 
tains.     Pansal,  Kaib.,  u  « 
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!•,  frgm  Tibet  to  Kashmir,  called 
Gulli,  is  open  for  foot-travcliers 
April,  aud  for  horsea  about  20th 
:)ut  for  3|  mouths  iu  the  year. 
bcrt  and  the  Cerarda  state  11,500 
ght  up  to  which  forest  trees  grow 
ia,  eiwl  of  th«  Sutlej.  The  Pir 
of  hilU  is  visible  from  the  Sh&li- 
iu  Kfi^hDiir :  their  average  height 
>0U  feet.  Mahomedaas  say  the 
ita  name  from  Panj,  five,  and  Fir, 
»us  brothers,  having  settled  on  it 
I  serer&l  wondrous  feats  around ; 
Beema  to  he  Pansal,  which,  in  the 
tOgTiage,  signifies  a  pjiss,  and  Pir, 
iluropeans  and  Persians  call  the 
lin  Pir  Panjal,  but  the  natives 
me  10  the  pass.  To  them  moun- 
er  nothing  remarkable,  while  the 
;  throngh  them  are  of  some  im- 
alao  axe  isolated  mountains,  when 
land-marks,  or  ore  deemed  holy 
l^magc.  In  gcnenU  tliey  give 
ly  other.— /(aron  Ilu/jrVs  Travels 
atuL   tfu  Punjabf  p.   114.     See 

*J,  a  hindoo  rnler  ofg^rent  cele- 
Ugamnted  the  .Somara  andChohan 
dyand  perpetuated  the  two  lines 
_He  was  born  in  tlio  year  1154 
Bycars  of  age  when  he  succeeded 
(nmdfuther  and  sat  himself  on  the 
i  Anangoe.  The  first  princi'^a 
irchiraj  was  the  daughter  of  the 
iana,  a  city,  the  castle  of  which 
he  topmost  peak  of  Dniinadahcr, 
he  KUasa  of  Siva.  He  enlarged 
bis  alUunces,  till  there  gathered 
inc  one  hundred  and  eight  chiets 
rank  in  India,  and  hw  sway  be- 
t  powerful  in  the  land.     In  the 

power,  Pirthiraj  celebrated  the 
the  mo3t  inaf^nilicent  of  all  the 
oined  to  the  hindoo  by  liis  shas- 
account  it  was  ou  the  occasion  of 
that  Pirthiraj  forcibly  carried  off 
Sa&jogata  in  open  day  from  the 
f  Cliand,  a  feat,  the  heroism  of 
he  subject  of  the  Kanouj  Khand 
rimj  Chohan  Rasa  of  the  poet 
priucoas  of  Kanouj  was  not  rmly 
r  her  personal  charms  but  formed 
?ct  model  of  Kajput  female  cha- 

day.  No  sntuier  did  Pirthiraj 
er  at  Delhi,  than  ho  abandoned 
influence.  The  seductive  charms 
tress  lulled  the  monarch  for  a 
gleet  of  every  princely  duty.  The 
duclion  is  a.  d.  1175.  Pirthiraj 
icrtook  the  conquest  ofMahoba,Dr 
indlecund.     Mahomed  Uhori  had 
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penetrated  as  far  as  Lahore,  and  in  1101  Le 
set  out  to  attack  the  raja  of  Delhi,  the  outwork 
and  bulwark  of  Indian  sovereignty.  The  hos- 
tile armies  met  at  Silouri  between  Thaneaur 
and  Kumal  on  the  great  plain,  where  moot  of 
the  contests  for  the  possession  of  India  bare 
been  decided.  The  hindoo  raja  wai  well  pre- 
pared for  defence,  and  defeated  the  mahnmedan 
forces,  VTilhin  two  years,  however,  the  Ghorian 
again  encamped  on  the  htxnk  of  ihe  Caggar. 
Tlie  brave  Saumrsi,  fell,  together  with  his  son 
and  all  hia  household  troops.  C'haond  liai,  the 
gallant  Dahima,  penshed  with  the  whole 
chivalry  of  Delhi.  Pirthiraj  himself  waa  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Then 
followed  scenes  of  devii^tation,  plunder  and 
massacre,  that  have  too  often  been  enacted  in 
Delhi.  None  survived  excepting  the  bard 
Chaud  who  alone  remained  to  sing  tlic  rctpiicm 
of  liis  nation's  fall.  Chand,  the  last  heroic 
hindoo  poet  of  India,  was  the  author  of  the 
Pirthivi  Raj  Chohan  Ivasa,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  Pirthivi  raja,  a  Cliouhon  Kajput,  the 
last  liiudpo  prince  of  Delhi.  It  has  many  books, 
of  which  the  Kanouj  Khand  contains  the  his- 
tory of  Sanjogata  Jye  Chand  who  celebrated 
the  Aswamedha  sacrifice  in  token  of  assump- 
tion of  empire.  —  Tr.  o/^iW,,  VoLn^j^p.  104 
to  169.  See  Inscriptions,  Jye  Chand,  Pirthivi, 
Sanj  Ogata. 

PIRUNDEI  KODI,  Tam,  Vilis  cjuadran- 
gularig,  Wttll. 

PIRZUD,  Pers.  Galbanum,  Eno.,  Fr., 
Lat. 

PIRUZ  of  Istakhrt,  is  the  Kannazbur  of  Ibn 
Haukal.  and  the  Firabuz  of  Edrisi.  Accord- 
ing to  Istakhri,  Piruz  was  4  days  journey 
fron)  Debal,  and  2  days  fi-om  Mehabari,  which 
was  itself  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  at 
2  days  journey  from  Debal- — Cunninffhani's 
Ancient  Oeog.  of  India,  p.  28f». 

PIS,  Hind.     Chnroxropa  ritchiana. 

PIiS.\CllA,  Satcs.  An  evil  spirit,  a  devil,  a 
ghost,  one  haunting  burning  or  burying  places. 
The  Pisacha  U  mcationed  several  times  by 
Manu  (i,  37,  43  ;  v,  50  ;  xii,  44.)  He  is  classed 
with  Rakshasa  and  Yaksha,  who  arc  described 
as  eating  flesh-meat  and  unclean  food.  Pisa- 
cha,  is  the  Sanfwirit  word  for  Peygal. —  Wil- 
Hams'  Start/  of  Aala,  p.  177*  Sec  Pei,  Peisacha. 

PISANG,  Malay.  Musa  parudlsiaca,  the 
plantain. 

PISAR  PISIIKAN,  llJXD.  Astragalus  mul- 
ticc'p?. 

PISCES,  Lat.    Fiihea. 

PISCIDIA.  see  Dauhentonia. 

PISKLLI,  It.     Pease. 

PISHANNA,  Tel.     Maba  buxifolia.  Pers. 

PISHING,  or  Pishecn,  a  valley  ro  the  west 
of  Baluchistan,  separated  from  the  valley  of 
Kanhee  by  a  range  of  innuntaioa.     ''  '*  '*  **"" 
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•west  of  Sewistan. — Ritchie^  Tlie  British  ttforld 
in  the  Easty  Vol,  ii,  p.  1:5.     See  Kelal. 

PISHON  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  be  the 
river  Indus. 

PISHOR,  Hind.  Fothergillia  inrolucrata, 
Fatconfc^  aUo  Parroda  jacquemoatiana.  See 
Paaer.  Paseri. 

PISIDIUM,  a  genus  of  mollusc.*. 

PLSINI,  Tam.     Gum  arable,  any  giun- 

PISONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlie  marvel 
of  Peru  tribe,  of  the  order  Nyctaginaceaj. 

PISONIA  GRANDIS,  Riddell, 
Bag  afhura,  Hvx. 

A  straggling  shrub,  armed  with  strong  axil- 
lary recurved  thorns;  flowei's  small,  in  axillary 
terminal  panicles.     Forms  an  excellent  hedge. 

PI:50N1A  INERMI8. 

Kon^-putri,  Dcv. 
Wthout  thorns. 
Pl.SONU  MORINDIFOUA. 

L«(luc«  tree.  |  l.ntchee-kottay-ellaT^TAM- 

The  leaves  of  this  pretty  tree  are  used  in 
various  ways :  sometime*!  by  Europeans ;  they 
make  tolerable  gi'cens  cooked  with  eocoanut, 
chillier,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  only  in  gardens, 
leaves  of  a  light  green  colour,  turning  nearly 
white  during  the  hot  months. — J'lfff^if' 
PISONIA  VnXOSA,  P^iir. 

Pisonia  oouleRta,  lAim  f  Roxh.y  W.  Jc. 

Baj;-arhura.  Brno.  I  Kouki ;  Kanki  putr8,TKL. 

Kmbudi  i:Uettu.  Tki..  | 

A  plant  of  Bengal  and  the  peninsula  of 
India  seen  growing  everywliere.  Prickly  Pi- 
sonia, makes  impenetrable  hedges.  Konki 
ia  Telugu  means  a  hook,  and  had  reference 
to  the  thonis  which  arc  aculeate  backwards 
and  very  protensilc. 

PISSANG  UTAN.  Malay.  The  wild  plan- 
tain Mtisa,  textilis. 

PI.STA.  Hind. 
riAta,  fsfts.  I  Post  binini  puta,      Vttas. 

Pistacia  vera.  Pistachio  nut, 
PISTA    KA.Ni;,    Hind.       Pistachio    green 
colour. 

PISTACH.  Gnz.,  Hind.     Pistachio  nuts.. 
PISTACHKS,  Fr.     Pistachio  nuts. 
PlSTACCIIl,  It.     Pistachio  nuts. 
PISTACHIO  NUTS,  or  Pistachia  nuts. 

Pistjwiefl,  Oct. 

PistM:b«,  Fr. 

Pifltaachen,  Gku. 

Pistaeh,  Grx.,  lii:in. 

An  oily  small  seed,  the  produce  of  Pialaeia 
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W.  India,  through  the  Bohui  ] 
eaien  with  relish  by  nativai,— 

PISTACIA,  a  genus  of  pbats  1 
the  natural  order  Anacardiace». 
tary,  each  without  albumen.    The 

P.  atlantica.  Ihsf.—? 

P.  cambulica,  •S^^rA:^.,  Sind. 

P.  mtegernma,  U  /.  et  T.,  .V.  W.  H*l 

P.  Ifiiti-Mcii?,  I.,  S.*  Eiir»>pf,  N.  Alna 

P.  terehinlhus,  Z..,  S,  Kurope,  N. 

PISTACIA  ATLANTICA,  Duf. 

Taf;bo»  FutHTC 

This  yields  the  Roomi  taasliqi^ 

roonii,  of  the  bazars  of  the  Punji 

imported  via  Pe&hawur,  aDd  is 

also  mixed  in  ointments. 

PISTACIA  CABULICA,  -Stodb 

Kliiujflk,  PusBTO, 
A  tree  of  Sind,  yields 
mastic. 

PISTACIA  INTEGERRIMA.  fi 
Rlius  inte^rrimo,   iro/L 

Kukrein,  Bku.  ]  Kakra-SiosI 

Kakm,  Kakrei,  Tan- 

}uri,  CuB!<iTi. 

Zebra  wood  trw,  Kso. 
Kbakkar,  kangar,  Jhkia'm. 
I  trek.  Go-ireoo,  Kaqha.'v. 
Kakkcrun,  Toongoo>  Rati.  | 

This  ornamental  tree  growc  in 
in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  from  1.5 
feet,  also  in  Haxara  and  Afl^ 
zebra  coloured  wotnl  is  in  gn 
amongst  Europeans  for  chain  bo^ 
is  alito  made  into  oil  mills.  Tb« 
young  shoots  are  browsed.  The 
given  in  coughs  and  the  fruit  m 
The  kakra-siiighi  is  a  targe  hollcy 
curved  gall,  with  a  tawny  brown 
It  is  considered  hot,  dry  and  astrii 
used  by  natives  in  coughs  and  i 
piles  and  dyaenl^ry.  It  i*  also 
vomiting,  thirst,  and  difficulty  of 
/>r.  CU'fhorn  ;  Dr.  Stmuirt ;  Mr.  ft 
AooX-,  Vol  \,p  33S, 

PISTACIA  LENTISCUS,  /, 


Kakaani^rlM 
KakI*. 

Sam  wan. 


MiLstilm, 
riuk- ba^b 'danu, 
Ktnnab, 
Maslicli  1  m. 


Epiti. 


PisUcchi,  Fastuccbi,     It. 
Pistacia^  L*T. 

Alfocigos,  S[>. 


A    native  of  the   louth    of 
north  of  Africa  and  of  Asia 
into  the  Calcutta  Garden  in 
bark,  leaves,  and   fruit  hnrf  aU 
medicine,  but  have  !■ 


vera,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Arabia,  Per 

sia,  Turkestan,  S)'ria  and    Sicilv-     The  see<U  ^  timei.     The  bush  i»  ! 

are  oblong   and   p«iinted,  about   the  size  of  a  j  Mediterranean.  The  leavts 

filbert,  incloHng  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greemsh-   very  small,  pc-a-shaped,  redidiA 

colour,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or  retldiah  skin.  '  Thr-  rmn. 

They  have  a  pleasant,  sweetish,  unr.tuous  taslr.  i  R.Kwni  ma»tik. 

and  are  chiefly  served  up  at  (he  deisert.    Pista-    Sake*. 

rhio  nut*  arc  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  |  ^|'mIiv"i^' 

Persian  gulf.     They  are  also  imported  into  N.    Turki'ih  olttanum, 
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rrSTACIA  VERA- 


PISHM  SATIVUM. 


Vagrant  stimulant  rp.sLn,  called 
ined  from  the  crutik  by  iacUlona 
uontb  of  August.  It  is  lucd 
md  preserve  the  teeth  and  in 
occurs  in  oval  tears  of  variable 
Iphanoiw,  hritlle,  hreiiking  with 

gla«y,  and  pale  yellow  surface, 

it*  hrittleness  being  usually 
*  own  dust.  It»  odoor  is  agree- 
ircakly  balsamic  ;  it  sofleiiit  in 
d   become*   ductile  like   while 

at  a  modemte  heat,  and  then 
ft  odour.  Mfistiti  U  quite  in- 
X,  it  yields  to  alcohol  SO  per 
tnattcr,  leaving  a  substance  re- 
;boue»  which  is  slowly  dissolved 
resin  gives  ita  name  to  the  pnv 
ion,  being  nnivcu'Aally  chewed  in 
lOch  used  by  dentists  ibrfilling  up 
it  is  homed  as  incense  ;  and  in 
Jreece  it  is  added  tn  bread  in 
I  to  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour, 
sively  employed  as  a  transparent 
ed  in  turpentine  or  alcohol,  with 
todieit.  A  species  of  mastic  called 
td  in  Africa  from  the  Pistat^ia 
ie  true  resin  is  sold  in  all  the 
^ut  three  rupees  the  seer.  It  is 
B  in  diseases  of  tlie  stomach  or 
a  masticatory.     U  conies   from 

best  is  said  to  come  from  Tur- 
■evant,  hence  called  '*  nirai.*' — 
Shitiujhn<»si/t  J'.  278 ;  PowelVa 
ol  u  p.  333. 
PEREBINTHUS. 

Bbiuthus  rulgaris. 
*    ..      I  Sukhiu-.  „     (RotIo) 

Barbary,  Greece,  am!  the  south 
resinous  juice  of  much  value  is 
9  tree. — (yHhauyhnessif,  p.  276. 
VERA,  Linn,     Plstacbio  tree. 

riiKD.  I  Pista,  Hism. 

'ersia,  Syria,  N.  Turkistan.  S.  of 
►h-i-kush,  Bokhara,  Cabul,  mid 
B  the  pista  or  pistachio  nut,  and 
ti  as  Gool-i-pista,  Baz-ghunj  or 
as  an  astringent  or  dye  for  silk. 

I  Pista-ka-phul. 
re  imported  into  Bombay  from 
if,  and  are  used  in  medicine  by 
ndia.  By  the  hindoo  physicians 
idcred  a  warm  and  moi/»i  remedy, 
ainsmuch  oil  andactsasademul- 
■ativr.  It  is  principally  used  in 
B.  Tho  bark  is  employed  as  a 
tion.  The  galls  act  us  astrin^'ent* 
n  di.TiThwa.  Ai'c<Trding  to  Mr. 
grows  wild  in  the  Hindu-Kush. 
ad  the   pericarp   arc    importwl 
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into  India  from  Cabul.  with  a  kind  of  gall 
termed  <jTOol-i-pibLa  and  a  resin  called  Alook- 
u\'imhii%. —O'ShawiJinfSfttf,  p,  27*5 ;  Itofjles  III. 
Him.  /iot,^  p.  178;  FaiUkner ;  Birdwood ; 
FowfWn  Hand-book,  Vol  u  pp.  337,  338. 
See  Gulpista. 

PISTACI^T:.  IvAT.     Pistachio  nuts. 

PISTASCHRN,  Gkr.     Pistachio  nuts. 

PISTASJKS,  DuT.     Pistachio  nuts. 

PISTAN-SUG.  Pkrb.  Oordia  latifolia,  Kos^'. 

PISTIA  STRATIOTIS,  Linn.,  lioxb.,  Rh. 


Unlpr  ghungn. 

DVK. 

AgaA-tanuire, 

Tam. 

Toka  pana. 

Uurn. 

Anton  tamftra. 

TSL. 

Tukjk  pnna. 

It 

Akasa  tarnnn. 

n 

Kotias  pail. 

Maleal. 

Nirii  budiki, 

KeiiL, 

HKsn. 

M attar  rwwHn, 

Ihifi*. 

Uimllab, 

EorpT. 

Kala  raaiUir 

K'AnUAK. 

Field  pea. 

Eno. 

Karani, 

KAflUU. 

Miiiur. 

IIlXD. 

Kiitawan, 

SiviA. 

fia&9 

Watann. 

Mabr. 

tl«<tl. 

Kachttng, 

Malay. 

Eno. 

Hureaso, 

Sans. 

<t 

Rata-^m-dvii, 

SnfoQ. 

Gvz. 

Vetla  putaoi. 

Tak. 

TllKO. 

fattani. 

r> 

II 

ratjLiilii, 

Tri. 

•• 

OoondoD  sanigbctoo.    „ 

Cultivated  throughout  India,  sown  af^er  the 
rains  in  drills,  and  varies  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  ;  when  green,  they  are  toler- 
able as  a  vegetable,  but  are  best  in  soup.  Pro- 
curable in  Deceuiber  and  January. — Riddell, 

PISUM  SATIVUM,  Linn. 

var.  a  macrctparpum,  .Slrr.,  Suj^ar  ]»ea. 

vnr.&  quaflratuin.  /*.,  CliotiVnmtur,  Grey  pea. 

far.  Y  af^realtt,  CaUift  |iea,  common  field  pea. 

Khandoo  ;Seni 

Burru-tDUtur, 

Common  pen, 

ppji, 

Patona, 

Mutur. 

itatanah, 

Shiinma;  AbAndil.  Labak. 

This  is  the  common  pea  of  i\\\x  fields  and 
gardens.  Cidtivatcd  throughout  the  plains  of 
India,  but  grows  in  (he  N.  W.  Himalaya  up  to 
14,000.  At  the  la"er  height  it  docs  not  ripen 
its  seed.  It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Riunjtm'  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  8,000 
to  14,000  feet.  Cultivated  in  Kunawar  and 
Spiti.  100  paruj  of  the  pea  from  Benares, 
yielded  : 
Moisture 

Nitrogenous  matter  . . 
Starchy  matter 

I  Fatty  or  oily  matter 

I  Mineral  constituents  (ash) 
~~Ain»lie,  p.  244 ;  Kng.  Cyr., ;  CU^m*n  f\m 

'  7«6  Rfport,  p,  66. 
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An  aquatic,  stemless,  plant,  gi-owing  in  aU 
thinks  and  ditches.  Its  juice  is  given  medi- 
cinally. It  is  said  to  occaaion  dysentery  to 
thofie  who  drink  the  water.  The  natives  of 
sereral  districts  of  Southern  India  were  in  the  h 
habit  of  using  the  fresh  living  plants  of  the  | 
Pistia  stratiotes  or  Apasi-tamaray  for  attracting 
and  siupifying  bugs,  but  large  quantities  of  this 
plant  were  collected  and  tried  in  several  hospi- 
tals and  public  institutions  and  found  uacl^s. 

PISU,  Hma.     Flea. 

PISUM  ARVENSE,  Wu^ht. 


I 
I 


^"^^TS. 


PITH  ECUS. 


AI,  Ti«.    Mc- 
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Cucurblta  cit- 


Tjetallifcrouii 
(itiicd   by 

tfon  ; 
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o    long 

..s  inunpet 

is  s{K)ttc<l   with 


ers,    Trliicli     in    some    instances    would    con- 
tain   upwards   of  a  pint  of  water,  hang  from 
tlic  micl-nb  of  the  leaf  of  which  they  are  a  for- 
jimtion  ;  Ibey  preciseJy  resemble  pitchers,  being 
furnished    also    with  a  lid.     The   Nepenthes 
Rattleaiania  produces  its  pitchers  singly  ;  they 
are  large  and  generally  crimson :  it  grows  on 
rocky  islands  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Singa- 
pore, and   it  is  easily  distinguished   from  its 
near    ally    the    nntive    of  Borneo  aud  Mount 
Ophir  by  its  inferior  size,  sliortnesn  of  the  oo- 
'uinn   which   supports   the  lid.   the  white  and 
'i'<lered    appearance    of  its    slems,  aud  ila 
■'  habit,  never  exceeding  four  or  five  feet 
dit,    while    the    largest    Unrnean   one, 
w  called    X(»ponibe.s  Hooheriana,  in 
u  of  Sir  \V,  J.  ll)X)kor.  the  alio   director 
-  (he  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  is  found  fjrow- 
inj^  in   deep  and  shaded  jungles,  climbing  lo 
the   lopi  of  the    trees.     The  pitcher  is  nine 
inches  in  length,  having  a  largo  hd  standing  on 
a  column,  w}iicli  is  a  continuation  of  the  bean- 
,oderatcIylaraeand|*'*"*^^»^°'*^^®    pitcher :  that  part    which    is 
em  which   produce  '  ^*'°^*^*^'  *"^  turucfl  towards  the  mid-rib  of  the 
leaf  from  wliich    it  dejicnds,   is  furnifthed  with 
two  broad  wings. —  If^allactt  Vul,  i,  pp,  31-2  ; 
JtOivi  Sarav'ak\  p.  ^JS. 

PITCHI  PALIXTM,  Tam.  rucurUiia  citriil- 
liis. 

PITCHING  COAL  or  Caking  coal,  see  Coal. 

PITH,  the  Sijia  or  8hola  of  Hindustan,  is 
obtained  fr«»ni  the  yEschynnmenc  a^prra.  At 
the  Matlnw  Kxhibition  of  1S55,  the  Tricliino- 
poly  Local  Committee  exhibited  a  large  collec- 
liouof  figurcM  and  urcbitectiiral  models,  carved 
in'tlin  pitli  of  the  Typha.  Tin'  atiitudt.-*  of  the 
li^iires  were  stiff  but  the  draperies  charitcieris- 
tic.  Also  Pidi  work  made  I'rom  the  rushes 
called  '•  Nnltce"  in  Tunjore. 

PITHA,  P^NJAii.  Bcnincasa  cerifcra — .S/in', 

n.  /  A 

PrniA-KALABANDA.TAM.  Agave  rivf- 
para,  Linn. 

PITHKCOrX)BIUM  SUBCOUIACEl'M, 
Thw, 

Meomint  mnra,  Sutq. 

A  large  tree  'JO  to  40  feet  high,  growing,  not 
uncommon,  at  an  elevation  of  4,t»uO  to  0,00(1 
feet  in  the  centnd  pron'nce  of  Ceylon  :  wood 
unknown. —  Thw.  Kn.  PI.  Zeyl.^  pt,  ii. 

PITHECUS,  the  Orang-ntang.  The  follow- 
ing species  are  known. 

Pithecus  brookei,  E/.  P,  Wurmbii  ct  P. 
Abelii,  Oivch  (thongli  ncifh<r  the  species 
deHcribed  by  Van  Wuruib.  nor  that  by  Dr. 
Abel,  the  Mias,  Rrvmbi,  Malay,  lirof>l'f.  A 
native  of  Bornro. 

Pithecn^  curru*!,  Bltjth.^  a  species  of  Oranjr- 
utan.     The  Mia^Chapiu  of  ilio  Pynks. 

Pilhccns  curtiw,  ^///M.  Mia«  Cbapin,  M*- 
r.AT.     A  Borneon  species  of  Omng-atan. 
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PIS1;RI,  l»i4om,  Pisiii,  Htxi>..  Mahk. 
niirntia  indica,  Jeni. 
FMT.  Hjsn.  BiJo. 
PITA.  Tam.  AU^e  or  Agave  fibre. 
C&nUla,  BanHktiocat  Hixd.  |  IVthakaUbuntlici,  Tau. 
The  species  of  Agave,  commonly  called  aloe 
planw,  arc  natives  of  America,  which  hare  he- 
come  so  naturaJiscJ  in  many  parU  as  to  appear 
to  he  indigenous  in  Africa,  part3  of  India,  and 
ill  the  south  of  Spain.  The  Agave  pUnta,  to 
which  the  name  of  American  aloe  is  so  fre- 
quently applied,  resemble  the  true  aloe  in 
their  sword-sliapeJ  leaves  "with  parallel  veins, 
which,  however,  grow  to  a  gigantic  size — that 
is.  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length — in  a  clns- 
ler  from  the  root,  witli  their  margins  wsunlly 
armed  with  short  thorns,  and  thoir  point.-*  with 
a  hard  and  fluirp  thorn,  whicli  niake*  them 
useful  hedge  plantii,  the  leaven  abound  in  fihre.'H 
of  great  length  of  considerable  strength,  also 
tough  and  durahle.  The  Mexicans  made  their 
paper  of  the  fibres  of  agave  leaves  laid  in  layew. 
The  expresseil  juice  of  the  leavea  evaj)orut<»d, 
is  stated  by  Long,  in  his  •  History  of  Jauiaica,' 
to  be  also  useful  as  a  substitute  for  soap. — 
Hoiflt*,  lUtiMratwiis  of  Uimalnf/an  Botantf,  p. 
U75:  //(*m/'o//i^  in  his  Politu'ril  UiAUmj  of 
New  SpaifU  {book-  iv,  c.  9,)  (^mtli'il  in  HoijU  Fib. 
PUtntx,  p.  4. 

PITACII/VNDANAM.Tkl,  Santalum^ — ? 
In  the  original,  this   word   is  iici'ompanied   by 
the  lollo>^^ng  note  *  yellow  sandal'  produced  in 
the  mountains  ol  Malabar,  //'., 
PITAK,  see  Indas. 
IMTAL.  Uisn.     Brjiss. 
IMTALEE  -JAMAI-POOLISIIIM.    He.xo. 
Lab  lab  cul  trains. 

PITALT.  Tam.  Braas  colour. 
PITAMBAR,  Hinh.  a  yellow  amber  co- 
loured cloth,  or  snfl  silk  dhoiee,  ten  yards  long, 
forming  Iwtb  a  skirt  and  a  body  covering  or 
worn  by  men  iw  a  liiiotee.  Its  name  is  said  to 
be  from  Pit.  bile  and  aiiibar,  amber.  The 
silk  saree.^  and  '  pilamhiird'  or  men's  silk  waiit- 
cloth*?,  are  worn  by  hindoos  at  entertainments 
and  fcstivab,  as  al5«>  in  religious  worship.  Sarce^ 
are  nearly  universal  tor  liind«i  women's  wear, 
and  soassee,  made  into  petticoats  and  trousers. 
Is  as  universal  for  mahomedan  women  and  men  j 
also,  and  it  has  Uiis  advantage  over  surees, 
that  the  colours  and  patterns  ditler  very  little 
anywhere  within  the  confines  of  India  :  wheie- 
aa  sarres.  dhotccs  and  loougees  must  he  made 
to  suit  particular  loc^ilititrs,  and  the  patterns  of 
one  locahty  would  inevitably  be  rejected  in 
another. 

PI-TAN'DALA  KOTTI,  Malbal.  Crotalaria 
rerrucosa,  Linn, 

PITAR.  Father,  is  derived  from  a  root  Pa, 
which  mean?,  not  to  beget,  bht  to  protect,  to 
(tupi.  iirish.     The   father  as  gcnitor. 
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Won  caiiM  in  ^w 

and  sup|>orter  ^ 

pilar;  hcnee,  in  tla-  ' 

nseil  togeUier,  in  nni 

of  iatlxer.     Thas  the  piot  says 

Pyims  nt"  ■  .  •»  ■-  "-i't 
•loris  ID'  -, 

Zrvt  Jfiov  -■'■^^ 

In  similar  manner,  mnlar,  motbc 
wnth  ganitu.  geniiris.  which  aha% 
wiird  matar  must  soon  have  l<»t  iti 
cal  meaning,  and  have  b«rvcme  u 
of  respect  and  cntleariuebt.  For, 
early  Arians,  matar  had  iht  naum 
(rom  nia,  to  fasJiitm.  Id  ihe  No^ 
tions  (if  Europe  and  Asia,  the  tcrmt 

IjtntfKtiif*.  F<aAfT.  J 

Turkwh „ iut» 

,  tfwirjrUn Mchqa .« 

Man  tiibu. .....; „., Sjt— 

Juvaacflo ,. „.F;, 

MiiUr U.. 

Svftnii  (Tibet) DIu<U.. 

Tilvtnn ,  ..,^ fli^ 

SL'q)a  (.N'opoul) «.«... .Alv* 

M«rmi(    „     ) „ Ai 

PAWiy«(    ^     ) a., 

Lppchft  (Silckitn) AIw...... 

Bbutnui Appfc^.. 

nhimaj  (X.  B-Bengikl) AV- 

Knorh    (  „  \ (c , 

Qaw*      (         »         S A.' 

Burman  tBumub) AhiM.... 

M^u         (      .t       ) hi 

Sak Ah- 

Tolain  iSmm) JW 

Ho(OentTaI  India) At  ;   . 

Santbali  i     «       ) Itab*.™ j 

rnwn      (     „        ) -....B*>» 

Gayrti    (     „        ) ii:,w,-  \ 

Khond.... Ai 

Tulum  (Southemlndia) An 

Bada*fu^  „  > Apjw.. 

Irul'*       '  ..  ) MfflRM 

•Siiigbaleae..... ^-.•■■ 

Chinoflc 

T»tnul 

Telugu Tiu.lii 

— Lubhocys  Oriqin  o/  CVnV,  ».  284. 

PITU-MUHU,  Sakb.,  ffom  pi 
and  mahnt,  great. 

PITAK  SALERI,  Hivn.     VtWm 
tivum.     Patslev. 

PITA  VUIK.SJIA.MU,  or  V.  %bA 
Tki..     Spondia»i  mangiferx  Ptrt. 

PITA    VIJLA,  Taji.   Keroiua 
Cor. 

PITCH. 
.Sun«^Uu-k»u.  Cmx.  j  Por«. 

Hmi;  Poix,  Fn.     SmnU-cnsI 

Tech,  Om     IVi, 

ritch.  Our..  Ilijfo.  I 

Pitch  is  the  rcsidutina  of  ur,  ii 
heat  or  boiled  down   to  dry, 
black  dammar  and   impure  el 
substitutes  for  pitch.  In  Bri^!^ 
dammar  is  used  similarly. — Mc 

PITCIIA.  Tei.,     Cucnrhita 

PITCHA  OHADI,  SLsea. 
nilluii.  Linn. 
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BLEJyDE.  a  ponderous  metalhfcroiw 
blacki«)i  colour,  much  valued  by 
painters,  found  in  Saxony,  Bo- 
ingory   and    Cornwall. —  WaUrston; 

CB  PLANTS,  of  tbe  Pitcher  plant 
kf  the  natui-al  orflcrNepanthacca*.  Of 
ft  are  several  species  in  Coylon^  the 
10  MaIb^  peninsula,  Sumatra,  tfava 
K  Pitchur  plants  are  quite  common 
t  Opiiir  iq  Malacca,  The  pitchers  of 
Malacca,  contain  about  half  a  pint, 

ciliated  with  large  ciliae,  the  bfoad 

»r  tiiia,  like  the  RiiifloHiana,  pi'oducf^ 

— i«   generally    crimaou ;    the   long 

fere  from  the  other  in  its  trumpet 

green  colonr,  which  is  spotted  with 

The  leaves,  are  nioder.itely  large  and 

Ifait  thoise  ol"  them  which  |iroducc 

pitcher,  and  which  are  found  near 

ibe  plant — are  dark   green  above, 

^Bteach-coloured  red  beneatli.    The 

P^luJInccn  producesgrccn  or  spotted 

road  pitchers,  it   i^  also  a  clinihin;^ 

found    in    thick    jungles.      The 

&Uing    irom     the    lrec4,    become 

a  short  time  with  leaves  and  ve- 
[tter,  which  form  a  coating  of  earth 
n  :  they  thrn  tlirow  out  «hf)ota 
)me  in  time  new  plants  ;  but  appa- 

first  attem['ts  to  form  the  leaf  are 
become  only  pitdiers,  which,  aa  the 
t  closely  imbricated,  Ibrm  a  denw 
Frti^ucntly  rover  the  ground  as  urith 
f  these  cnrious   formations.     As   it 
rowing  and  endeavouring  to  become 
le  lamina;  of  the  leaves  gradually 
ill  at  first,  but  every  pew  one  in- 
sdze,  until  finally  the  blades  of  the 
perfect,  and  the  pitchers,  which,  as 
developed  themselves,  have  become 
mailer  on  each  new  leal*,  finally  dis-  ' 
tcether  when  the  plant  climbs  into  ' 
This  formation  of  i!ie  pitcher  may  ' 
ttructivc  lew^n  to  the  naturalist,  as,  , 
to  the  same  extent,  the  principle  is 

Jn  all  of  this  curioTjs  tribe,  the 
!'  "hI  weak  plants  always  pro- 

;  (hrrs.     The  best  known  to 

is  Nfptnthes  distil latoria,  Ait.,  of 
a  njouiitair\5,  it  i.''  (he  N.  phyllam- 
•  indlcA.  [Mtit.  None  of  the  plants 
•0  much  attract  curiosity  us  the 
]  beauuful  pitcher-plants,  eight 
wde9  of  which  were  dwcovercd 
ere  part  ol'  the  island.     The  pitch- 
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Brs,  which  in  some  instances  woidd  con- 
tain upwards  of  a  pint  of  water,  liang  Irom 
the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  of  which  they  are  a  for- 
mation ;  they  precisely  resemble  pitchera,  being 
furnished  also  with  a  lid.  The  Nepenthes 
Rntfle^iania  produces  its  pitchers  singly  ;  they 
are  large  and  generally  crimson  :  it  grows  on 
rocky  ijilamis  in  the  neighbourh(K)d  of  Singa- 
pore, and  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  its 
near  ally  the  native  of  Borneo  and  Mount 
Ophir  by  it«  inferior  size.  shortne-%s  of  the  co- 
lumn which  supports  the  lid,  the  white  and 
powdered  appearance  of  its  stems,  and  its 
bushy  habit,  never  exceeding  four  or  five  feel 
in  height,  while  the  largest  Bonican  one, 
which  was  called  Xepenlhes  Ilookeriana,  in 
honour  ofSir  VV.  J.  iiooker,  the  able  director 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  is  (i>und  grow- 
ing in  deep  and  shaded  jungles,  climbing  to 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  pitcher  is  nine 
inches  in  Icncth,  having  a  lat^e  lid  standing  on 
I  a  column,  wluch  is  a  continuation  of  the  beau- 
tiful edge  of  the  pitcher:  that  part  which  is 
broadest  and  turuetl  towards  the  mid-rib  of  the 
leai"  from  which  it  depends,  is  furnished  with 
two  broad  wings. —  Wallace,  Vol.  i,  pp.  31-2  ; 
Low's  iSWrai/'di",  p.  tJS. 

PITCHI  PALLLTM.  Tui.  Cucurbita  citrul- 
lus. 

PITCmNG  COAL  or  Caking  coal,  see  Coal. 

PITH,  the  Sola  or  Shola  of  Hindustan,  is 
obtained  fj-om  the  /Escbynomcnc  aspc-ra.  At 
the  Maiira.-*  Kxliibitiou  of  1855,  the  Tricliino- 
poly  Ijocal  Committee  exhibiti^d  a  large  coUec- 
lion  of  figures  and  architectural  model*,  carved 
in  the  pith  of  the  Typha.  The  attitudes  of  the 
figures  were  stitf  but  the  draperies  chanicteris- 
tic.  Also  Pitli  work  mode  from  the  rushes 
csjicd  '•  NidU't?**  in  Tanjore. 

PITH  A,  I'jhMiAB.  Bcnincasa  cerifera — .Srti'», 

PITHA-KALABANDA,Ta«.  Agave  vivi- 
para,  Linn. 

PITHECOLOBIUM        SLBCORIACEUM. 

Mpf^mini  lunrn,  SrNo. 

A  Ifirge  tree  *W)  to  40  feet  high,  growing,  not 
uncommon,  at  an  flevalion  of  4,000  to  6,CK>0 
feet  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  :  wood 
unknown. —  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zetfl.^  pi,  ii. 

PITHECUS,  the  Orang-utang.  The  follow- 
Ing  sptcies  are  known. 

I'ithecus  brookei,  BL  P.  Wurmbii  ct  P. 
Abolii,  Oioon  (though  neith(*r  the  species 
described  by  Van  Wurmb,  nor  that  by  Dr. 
Abel,  the  Miiis,  Rjimbi.  Malay,  Broohf.  A 
native  of  Borneo. 

Pithecu-*  ciirtaN,  Hhfth,,  a  species  of  Oranjr- 
iitAn.     The  MiaflChapin  of  ibc  Tlynks. 

Pilliecu.^  curttis,  Hh/t/i.  Mia.**  Chapin,  Mi- 
cat.     A  Borneon  species  of  Orang-utan. 


PITI. 


WTTA. 


Pitliecus  morio,  Miad  Kassan,  Maxit.  A 
Borneon  species  ot'Oraug-utau. 

Pithecus  mono,  Oiirn.  Miaa  Kaasar,  Ma- 
lay, Brooke,  from  Borneo. 

PUhtjcus  Uwenii,  J3/.,  small  Orang  with 
short  lore-arms.  Adolescent  female  Ilab.  un- 
known. 

Pilhcca<i  ftatjrrus,  L.,  apud  Brooke,  S. 
Midler,  and  others;  B^/M.MiaaPappau,  M.\xat, 
Brooke,  from  Borneo.  A  species  of  Orang- 
utan, in  Borneo. 

Pithecus  s^ndactylus,  see  Hylobatea  agilia. 
— Ben.  W*.  SoC.  Journ.,  Xo,  4  ,  p.  383. 

PiniKX  OINOPS.  Hodff.,  Uov$,  Syn.  of 
Inuus  rhesus,  Jerdon. 

PITI,  IliM».,  pulse  ground  up  into  a  fine 
paale  with  water. 

PlTl  and  Hungrang  are  two  valleys.  Thai 
of  the  Piti  river  is  entered  from  Kuiiawar  by 
the  Hungrang  pass,  elevated  14,80U  feet :  the 
Parang  paaa  is  1 8,500  and  leads  over  the  range 
dividing  tlje  Parang  from  the  Piti  rivers.  The 
district  ol*  Piti,  which  was  formerly  almost  in- 
dependent, but  paid  tribute  to,  or  exchanged 
presents  with,  ail  the  Tibetan  countrira  in  its 
neighbourhootl,  namely,  Tviih  (inru,  I^dak,  and 
I^hul,  as  well  as  with  Kunawar,  followed,  in 
184<>,  the  fortunes  of  Lahul  ia  being  transferred 
to  British  mle.  It  is  a  very  tbiuly  populated 
valley,  the  villages  being  small  and  distant,  and 
the  arable  tracts  of  no  great  extent.  The 
mountains  on  its  southern  boixier,  by  wljich  it 
is  separated  from  Kimawar,  arc  so  very  elevated 
that  tlicy  entirely  iutcrcppt  all  access  of  humi- 
dity front  tlie  districts  to  the  northwai'd  of  themt 
and  render  the  climate  entirely  rainless.  The 
hou^e-s  are  in  conseijuencevery generally builtof 
unburnt  bricks,  made  of  thefineloacusirinc  clay 
Bo common  in  ibe  vnllcys,  and  their  flat  rtvfs  are 
thickly  covered  wiili  a  layer  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  grft'lnnl  transition,  in  ascending  the 
Sullej,  from  Iiin<luism  to  buddJtism,  is  very  re- 
mflrkflble,  and  not  ilielesssobccausoit  is  accom- 
panied by  an  er|ually  marked  change  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  inhabitants,  the  hindooe 
of  the  lower  Sutlcj  appearing  to  pass  by  iusensi- 
ble  gradations  as  we  advance  Irom  village  to 
village,  till  at  Ia<it  we  arrive  at  a  pure  Tartar 
population.  The  people  of  Upper  Piti  have 
quite  the  Tartar  phymognomy,  tlie  smaJl  .'Stature 
and  stout  build  of  the  inhabitants  of  I^ak,  to 
whom  fllso  they  closely  approximate  in  dress. 
To  wh:^t  extent  mere  cliuiatic  influences  may 
cause  these  diilereucea,  and  how  far  they  de- 
pend on  an  intermixture  of  races,  it  is  dilHcult 
to  decide.  It  is  inip4.i43ible,  however,  to 
avoid  being  struck  by  the  coincidence  between 
theflc  phyftioal  aud  ni'»ral  clmngca  in  the  human 
race,  and  the  ^'nulual  alteratiou  in  tlie  forms 
of  the  vegetable  world,  which  are  observable  as 
;wi  advaacc  from  a  wet  to  a  dry  cUmate.— X»r. 
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Thomsona  TVaveU  in   WtsUm 

Tibet,  jK  10t» :  //./.  €t.  7*.,  223. 

PITMALTI,  UijfD.    JasoQ 

PlTM,orFitni  1U>d.,  of 

vulgaris,  common  jnjube. 

PITOLO,  Ukia.?      a  treeift 
Gurasur,  extreme  height  30  fee 
2  feet,  and  height  from  the  gro 
section  of  the  iirst  branch,  B  fett 
but  is  only  burnt  for  firewood. 
donahl. 

PITOU,  Bbso.,  Hiud.     Trewit 
PIT  PAPRA,  Hwi).       Knmar.a 
fr.   iSf  J.t  also  the    fiat  seeds  of 
frondosa,  or  dhak. 

PITRA,  Hi>d.     Acetate  of  cop; 

PITKA   PAKSH.    from  Pitnu 

cestors,   tlie  Patrii  of  tlie  H 

festival  about  tlie  end  of. St, 

day  of  Bhadra  pad  or  Hrat  dny  of 

which  offerings  of  fire  and  water 

the  manes  of  deceased  aacestora. 

PITRAS,  Hind.     Curcuma  loag» 

PITRKE-MKDHU,  Sahs..  from 

fathers,  and  medhu,  fieah.     The 

the  progenitors  of  the  human  r^ce,  t| 

the  dii  patrii  of  the  Romans. 

PITRI,  fathers  of  the  Stars. 

PITRI,  in  Brahiiianiam,  the  soul  a 
ed  ancestor.  The  Pitri  are  the 
cestors  to  whom  Sraddha  ore  peribra 
are  the  Fcialia  of  the  Romans. —  W 

PITRI.     The  Arvau  divinity  of  i 

PITKI-ISWAKA  the  worship  of 
torial  inaues,  the  Pith-iswara,  or  t»l 
the  Rajputs,  continuLis  for  filWn  < 
raim  of  Mewar  goes  to  the  ct*mctery 
performs  at  tlie  cenotaph  of  eaob 
fathers  the  rites  enjoined.  consiBa 
tions,  prayers,  and  the  hanging 
fiowcrs  and  leaves  sacred  to 
monuments.     Kvery  chieAain 
amongst  the  altars    of  the   " 
(burra  boora)  ;  or,  if  absent  frum 
tliey  accoinpany    their  sovcruign  to 
Dharma-rajah. 

PIT-vSAL,  Hmp.     PterocarptB 

PIT-SllOLA,    Ui5i».     P 
pium,  Itoj^. 

PI  rsjEGAM-MULLA,  Mxuu 
grandiflorum. 

PITSO,  IlnH).     Arundinahft 

PirrA.  Tel.     Bird. 

Pirr  A,  a  genus  of  birds, 

PI  rr  Mr.  Thgmas,  a  Go 
in  1702. 

PITTA  CONCINNA,  a  groan* 
Lombok.  It  h&t  uufly  pluouigt 
colours,  is  timid 

PirrAaudK.  I'WA.  Pi 

Ganjam  and  Guui^ui.  exu* 'n'  '" 
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PITA2. 

3 feet,  and  height  fn>m  thegrouDd 

ion  of  the  first  branch,   15  feet. 

pOfttB,  plinjgh»hares  and  firewood 

is,  but  is  a  larger  tree  and  very 

vUtin  MacdonaUi. 

'A,  Sash.     VerdigrU. 

R,  a  large  zemindary  in  Rajah- 

^t  dlAinoDd.  See  Diamond. 
AIT,  called  Sagewyu  by  the 
nded  on  the  north  by  Battanta 
the  soutli  by  the  north  coast  of 
;d  the  group  o(  small  islands 
L  thenre  to  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Its  length  i:i  about  89  or  42 
greatest  breadtli  is  about  7  or  8 

AITS   and   Dampier  Straits  are 
each  other  by  Battanta  island. 
'km,     BUe. 

RRI  or  Konda  niarri,  T«l.  Ficus 
iii,  650— ir.  le,  047. 
FNIKA  or  Ba[)aDa  burn,  Tel. 
lia, /?. 
JLA   MARAM,   Tam.      Feronia 

.     Birds. 

RACE-^,  Lindl.  of  3  genera,  5 
Piltoeporum  ;  1  Billardiera  ;  1 

RUM  CEYLANICUM,   Wy^ht., 

tacUUtUB,  Roxh.  FL  Ind.  i,  391. 
ilensia.  DC  Proti  i,  Ml.  c.  ;>.  476. 

Katteya-goBft,  Sinoh. 

sized  tree  of  the  Oova  district  of 
ig  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to 
"hw.  E7ium,pL  Znjl.  Vol.  \,p.  68. 

cultivating  race  in  Rajputana, 
looed  to  be  Kurmi  under  auulher 
iR,  p.  93. 

Bx^ro.     Trewia  nudiflora. 
JAMAI-PULI-8HIM,        Bbno. 
um.    L.  glarliatiira. 
UUK.    Typha  anguBtifolia,  hinn, 
u,  or  Pisa,  Hi5D.     A  flea. 
3i5D.     Pleclranthus  rugosus. 

Feathers. 
D.     Aconitum  napellus. 
SH|  Bero.  Dendrocalamtis  tulda 


k 


name  of  Asolca.     See  la- 


aro,     Buchanania  latifoha. 
olo-Tam.     For  pandal,  a  veran- 
*school9  are  open  air  schools,  held 
iV  verandah. 

ALf  Bevo.  Terminalia  tomcntosa. 
Bras.     Buchanania  latifolia. 
im.   Allium  cepa,  the  onion. 
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PLAGIOSTOM.\TA. 

Pn'iVZI  RANG,  HiwD.  Very  pale  pink  or 
flesh  coloured. 

Pi-YUE\,  CmTi.     Spelter. 

FIX  ABIETFNA,  see  Turpentine. 

FIX  ARIDA,  see  Frankincense. 

PIX  LIQUIDA,  Lat.     Tar. 

PIZARUA,  Sp.     Slate. 

PIZZl,  It.     Lace. 

PIZHDER  in  the  northern  mountains,  near 
Sakinah  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  the  original 
seat  of  the  Kurd  clan  called  Babbeh,  Bebbeh 
or  Baban. 

FLA,  HiKD.  Butea  frondosa. 

PLACL^'A,  a  genus  of  shells.  Placuna  pla- 
centa, tlie  window  shell,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  tlie  Tamblegam  lagoon  near  Trin- 
comallee,  and  tiieir  colloctiun  is  rented  out,  18 
millions  been  collected  annually.  The  shells 
are  exported  to  India  and  China  as  a  substitute 
for  window  ghiss,  and  small  pearls  are  found  in 
them.  They  do  not  occur  on  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  but  are  found  fossil,  in 
the  tertiary  strata  of  the  eastern  coast  line. 

PLACITNANOMIA,  a  genus  of  sbelU. 

PLAGIOSTOMATA  an  order  of  fishes  of  tho 
snb-o!as9  CUondropter}'gii  which  may  be  tliu* 
shown : 

SUB-CLASS  IV.  CHONDROPTEBYGIl. 

Oadeb  I.^Holocephala. 

Fam.  1.    Chimseridje. 

Chimcera  monstrosa^  £.,  Europe,  Cape,  Japan. 
Callorhynchus  ontarctiuus,    Xoce/i.,   S.   raoiflc, 
Cape. 

ORDEn  11.— Plogioetorastii. 

First  sub-order,  Selachoidei. 

Fam.  1.    Carcliariidffi. 

Group   A .— Carcbariina. 

CarcharioJi,  Cup. 

a.    ^vlioiion. 

InticnuiUis,  M.tmd  H.^  E.  Indies. Cliina,  Japan, 
acutus^  Hupp.,  IndiftD  OceajQ  to  Japan, 
dunierilii,  BIkr.,  Aniboyna. 
WAlheelhmii,  Dlkr-^  Archipelago,  Japan, 
porosus,  Po^, 

$.     Fhysodon. 
malleri,  M,  tmii  IL,  Bengal. 

y.     Aprionodon. 
brevipinna*  M.  and  If.    Java. 
acutiden.\  liupp.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 

5.     Ififpoprion. 
mscloti,  Af.  mid  /T,  Indian  Ocean,  N.  Guii 
hpniiorlon,  M.  and  //!,  Indian  Sou. 
pUyfairii,  O/Ar.,   Zanzibar. 

f.    Brionodoiu 

glauciw,  i.,  Pondicherry 

munfiing,  PIkr.,  Maduni. 

aorrah,  M.  and  H.,  Indian  Sens. 

dussumieri,  3/.  ojm/ //.,  E.  I    Archipelago. 

cangeticus,  AT.  and  U,,  Ganges,  Japan,  Fiji. 

leucM,  .1/.  €md  H. 

amblyrbyntiluw,  BUer.,  Java, 

fOHciatus.  Hlkr.y  Java, 

brachyuru?,  (Mr.,  X.  Zealand,  Australia. 
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PLAOrOSTOMATA. 


PLAGIOSTOUAIi. 


mplanopt^rus,    Q.  and  G.,  Indian  Ocean,  G.  ]. 
Archipflagu. 

blwkeri,  Ihtm..  Indian  Ocean. 

alboiuurfc^iuutuH,  liumt..  Red  Sea. 

menisornih,  M.  aim  //.,  Indian  Seaa. 

borucentiiir.   j&/At.,  Borueo. 

aiuboiiieiwiri,  J/,  a^ul  //.,  Auiboyna. 

clyphit,  M.  and  H. 

lijnbatm,  M.  mtd  11.^  Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean- 

pIturota«nirt,  Btkr.,  K.  I,  Archipelago. 

teminiiickii,  .V.  and  11,^  India. 

zamhezenBis,  lHr9.        ^ 
Heiui^^alt^u^  micros toiuti,  Slkr,,  Java,  Amboyna. 

uutorustonui,  ////.r.,  Jrivu. 
Loxodon  lURcrorhinii.s.  .)/.  and  II.,  Indian  Oi-fiun. 
UaJeocerdo  ruynori,  M' Donald  ami  Bnrron.,  Indiiui 
and  Au!>traH)iii  SftLM. 

tigriuus,  M.  and  II.,  IiKlian  Seas,  Atlantic. 
Cialeut*  cnniB,  Bototis.^  Kn^Iish,  Indian,  and  Cai>e 

japouicus,  M .  and  If.,  Japan, 

Group  B.-  -'AygOL'muB. 
Zygiena  blocliii,  Chv.,  E.  I".  Archijiolapo . 
malleuti,  Bissu.,  Alediterrant/flii.   Atlantic,  Chink, 

Japan,  Indian  Orean,  ArcliirMdago. 
tudex,  C'«r.,  E.  &  W.  ludii's.  Archijwlago. 
tihnro,  L.,  W.  Indipj*.  Atluntic,  China. 
mokarraa,  Rupp.,  Re<l  Sea. 

Group  t*.— Mustelina. 
Trifienodon  obwius,  littpp.,  Iteii  Sea.  Indian  Ocean, 

N.  Hebrides. 
Triacis  scyltiuni,  M.  and  II.,  Japan. 
MusteltLs  liL'vi^.  ItUso.,  C'ai)e. 
nuuiazu,  lilkr.,  JajMin,  Ceylon, 
antarctiftw,  (rt/tr.,  S.  Pacific. 

Kam.  2.     Lmunidai. 

Group  j4.— Lamnina, 
Lamna  cornnluca,   Om.,  Atlantic,  MetlitPiranean. 
Japan, 
glnuca,  M.  and  II,  Cane,  Japan. 
CarchKrodon  rondelclii,  M.  and  H, 
Odontattpia  amoricanuB,  Mitch.,  Atlantic.  S.  Pacific. 

Fam.  3.    Rhin<>dontid(p, 
Rbinodou  typituii.  Smith.,  Cape,  Seychellefl, 

Pam.  i.    Notidanidff*. 
Notidanus  indiciLi,  Cua^  Oui>e  U>  Californio. 

Fam.  :i,    St-ylliidie. 
Scyllium  mamioratum.  Benn.,  K.  I.  .Archipelago. 

mactdatum,  lil.  Schn.,  AufitraUon  Seaa. 

edwardaii,  Cue,  Cajje. 

CHpense,  Sf.  and  //".,  i's:i\tc,  India. 

burperi  4V.  ffw/ //.,  JttiHui,  E.  I.  ArrhiiH'Iago. 

laticcph,  Ihtm.,  Ta^mauia. 

biviuni,  -V.  mid  II..  Cnw, 

africanum,  Gm.,  S.  Africa,  C^pe. 
OiHgl>^nu.s^llllft  niullori,  ftfjw.,  Inrlia. 

bre^icau' latum.  f/'Mr.,.Zanzil.mr,  SeychoUe?. 

concolor,  Rupp.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Archi- 
pelaf^o. 
St«go«tuma  tif^rinum,  Gm^  Indian  Seaa. 
Panwcylliimi  variolatuni,  I>um.,  Toitmauia. 
Cbilr»»ovIliu!it  oot'llatimi,  Gm.,  Anstralia. 

tn  Ilich.,  \.  W.  Aimtrfllia. 

ni  ,  hr»».,  ArcliiiH'litKo' 

ip.ii.  iiJi.    •tti.,  Cap^^  to  Ja)>un. 

punctiiiuui.  .V.  nvd  H.,  Java. 
<.*ro^^"i''iiiii'- '  urbatus,   Gm.,  Australian  and  Jaiw- 

tt;.  ,  P^.,  Australian  Seaj*. 

dii4ypo;;uu,  iilkr.,  Airhiikdagn. 

F^M,  0.— CVatra<'i(inti'l:f. 
-ippi,  l,arrp.y  N.  j^^aland.  .\U6triilin, 
■,  Japan. 
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quoyi.  Fr^inm.,  Oalftpa^rOft. 
gaJeaCus,  lithr,,  Australia. 
Fam.  : 
Acauthiafi  vulgtixis,  Ji: 

blainviilii,  Jtuuto. 
Centrophoru?  inf>'"-*''"»'^'-   '^•■' 
RuprotoiuicrUh  > 

Kchinurhinua  fci'i!  .-..■ 

iaifitiua  braailieDAtii,  Q.  and  li..  jto\ 

Fam.  ft— Rlitnidw. 
Rhina  wjoatina,  L.,  ^ 

Fam.  9 
Pri8tioi>horu»  cirraUi.-,  t-.".i.,  .lu-i 
niidipinni8,  OtAr. 
(iwenii.  G(hr. 
japonicus,  tfthr.,  Jn^HUi. 

Sucund  aulj-order, 

Fam.  I,— PriMid*. 
Pristia  nerrotteti,  .V.  and  11^  E. 
Aroiiiiielago,  Ke-l  '^ 
peclinattw.  La/h.,   I  t.K 

rysroQ,  BlJir.,  ^.  iu -.       ij 

cuapidatus.  Lath.,  K.  ln4iM. 

FA3a.  2.     Khinnhntjdr. 
RhynchobatUfl  oncvb- 
<ijoddenai3, /or«A*..  i 
|H*laf;u. 
Rlitnobatiis  thouini,  Laceu.,  ArcU 
t(pinut<us,  <jr</ip. — — ■' 
lialavi,  i'orjrA'.,  ChiaJ^  Red  Sea. 
grantilatu*,  Cup„  E.    Indies,  .^rchl 

trail  a. 
philippi,  M.and  II. 
oblubUf*.  M.  ami  II„  E,  lutlity. 
ftCldi-^;elii.  .V.  tmd  II.,  Ja|KLn,  and 
banktiti,  Si.  and  II.,  Auatralia. 
coltiinnie,  St.  awl  H,,  Indian  and 

Mediti-rnuK-an. 
blocbii,  M.  tmd  II-,  i\i*e, 
brevinifltriB,  Af.  tmd  H.,  S.  AnMr»! 
Trj'gonorhina  fascialo,  .V.  " 
Fam,  3.— To:; 
Tori»odo  marmorata,   AtMv.,  lutlian 
Mediterranean, 
panthera,  ^Virnt/*..  Rf.^d  St<a. 
aniithii,  <ifJtr.,  S.  .\frica. 
fu-^co-iniuulattt,  /*fi-«.,  K  Africa. 
tifcirleutaltf,  Sforer. 
ftinuM  i»*>r*if!.  Ktfi^mpfrr.,  Vmitm 
Xarcinp  tii-  liirA^  AutfO 

timlei,  !/■  ludiew.  Japtt. 

lingua,  Jt!<  ".,  *  iiMiii. 
IIypu<itt  Mibntxriini,  Ihtm.,  Au«tralia. 
AatM|»«-' rapf*u»i!»,  fJm.,  ra|»*,  ii 

diiiter\*pia,  HI.  Schn.,  Indiim 
Temem  harlwifkii,  drrtit-.  V.    I 

Fam.  4. 
Raja  lemprieri,  .^/r^..  i 

smithii,  .*/.  aW //..  >.  Ainifi. 
PlatyrliinaHiti<'Ut)i>.  Zortyi.,  China, 
adumlainii,  .1/.  and  H.,  In<f'» 
Fam.  3.     Tn 
L'rojfyninu*  aiti>ernmiu.  lii  - 
TryRon  namak, /-ymX:..  imtiaii 
Reminli.  firtiif,  jM^uin,  Andii 
pufi  ■  '    '        ' 

(.1... 

wa!^.,.  ..:....,.  ::.  i .^,  K.  L 

polylt'i>iB,  lUk..  Inilion  .Sras. 
nudn,  fi'thr.,  In-Iian  Sr.i 
pA.ninaca.  /..,  .''  !itiiii,Ji 

kiihlu.   M.  and  :  Oic«t»a. 

bi-nneltii,  .V.  mtd  It..  K    Indira,  l> 
inibricata,  Bl,  v^An .  Indian  fScss. 


PUNKS. 


riANTAIN. 


Mn>tra8,  Pt^uang,  Indiiiu  Seas. 

II,  fhrx/f.,  Fnilian  Ocfsan,  Archiiteliiijo. 
rnti  //.,  Moitritiiu. 
/fttr..  B;itji\-ift. 
f..  Red  ijlea. 

'lAius,  LtH-rjtf.^  Anstraliun  Seae. 
awl  H,,  X.  Ireland. 
.  itwi  It.,  Aut^lrriliau  Stius. 
'artrn*.,  natuviii. 

runOo,  lAfWc.  China,  Jftprin,  Madeira. 
A!fA«.,  E.  Indi&a  I5eaa. 
Jf.  flw/  //.,  Rfd  Sea,  Indian  Ocoon. 
-.,  Bfttavia. 

''am.  6.  -Mylinhfltidop. 
roup  *4.— Myliobutiuft. 
uila,  X.,  Meditermnean,    Atlantic, 

br.,  Japan. 

'iftr.,  E.  I.  ArchipelftRo. 

ntv,  Indian  .Sea*,  K.  I.  Archii)elik|70. 

'.  '^chn.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago, 

nui  IT.,  E.  Imliftd  Seas,  Cliina. 

lori,  Euphrmai,  Trtipical  Soiu". 

I'ADicft,  M,  and  II.,  E.  ladies,  Java, 

,  ami  II.,  E.  Indies. 

rmt/f  B,  — Ceratoptorina, 

Kuuco.  M.  caul  TL,  Japau. 

.'ant..  Indian  Seai". 

•ml  II. y  Indian  Ocoan,  Archipelago. 

rentitTcrii,  M.  nnd  II.,  R**d  Soa. 

n/Fvili^r.  See  Fishes,  Periopthal- 

Zygodnctyle. 

V,  of  this  genua,  tlie  following  are 

ciea: 

,  Bekca,^  New  Holland,  New  Zealand, 

>. 

.  £dw».,  Caj»  of  Good  Hojw,  Chili. 

Edwti.^    Indian  Ocean,  China,  >'ew 

J&/KV.,  Ked  Sea,  E.  Africa,  Indian 

V  POTOUS.  CmUi:     The  .Jcrree 

sell,    I  lean  Itnlali  of  the  Malays,  is 

avour,   and   like  Plnp:iir*ia  trtilla, 

ipeaa  tables  under  the  denomiiin- 

!•"     The  species  are  nil  di*tin- 

irir  tenacity  of  life.     The  iosher- 

ag   oatert  tliat    same    species  of 

I  at  cerUiin  seasons. 

9,  a  genus  of  inol!u8cti. 

S,  Fu.  Plimk.s.  Planchea  niincea, 

tEES,  belonrr  to  the  order  Plata- 
ch  Ihe  Oriental  Plane,  Plata  nua 
)f  S.  Europe.  A^ia  iniuur,  Cau- 
ihmir.  See  Ptai^nus. 
I  in  hindoo  mytliology,  are  minor 
isApflti,  is  not  a  planet,  hut  *  the 
.  *  See  Budh,  Grabs,  Mercurj, 
e,  Savi. 


Dtrr.,  Gbr. 
hea,     Fk. 


Takhta,  Hind. 

Papui,  Maulv. 

TolBtulc-olosku,  Kus. 

Pbinltor,  Hw, 

ng  boards,  cut  from  variotis  kinds 
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PLAiCOUBI"^,  a  jseiiiw  of  molluscs. 

PLANTAGINACE.K.  Lincil.  The  Rib 
Gr.Uis  tribe  of  1  gen.,  viz.,  15  species  of  Plau- 
U»i^o.  Soda  is  obuiined  in  Kjrypl  Iroui  the  Qshes 
of  P.  squarrosa. — 0' Shatu/h wmi^^  p.  510 ;  Ben. 
Phar..  ji.  277. 

PLANTAGO  AMPLKXICAULIS. 

Gaj-pipali,  Hum. 
Said  to  be  an  astringeul. — Fov^tlVt  Hand- 
hook,  Vol.  i,  p.  3r>0. 

PLANTAGO  ISPAGIIULA,  iJ^i-A,,  aSk. 


Ruzr-kntoi>Tta,                 Ar. 

iKnhghol, 

HnffD 

.S]HiirL'l  suihIs,                Kno. 

Ispun^ir, 

HlVD 

Futjiioon,                         liiL 

Iwipa^alii  Wttiilu, 

Tbl 

IspaRholJirxn,  Pfcii.,  Tam. 

L 


This  Plantago  i«  cultivated  in  India  during 
the  cold  season  for  the  seeds,  which  are  used  as 
an  einolUent  and  light  article  of  diet  for  conva- 
lescents. In  making  a  decoction  of  Ispaghool 
take  of  Ispaghool  seeds  two  drachms,  distilled 
water  one  pint.  Boil  and  strain.  This  prepar- 
ation is  a  simple  demulcent,  w.'w  recommended 
by  Mr.  Twining,  in  dysenteries,  and  is  much 
used  in  India,  in  catarrh,  gonorrhoea.,  and 
nephritic  affections. 

PLANTAGO  MAJOR. 

Oh'e'-ta'ien,  faiK.    Fashyun,  Oa. 

Uftrt-irack  plant,         Esq.     Biirtang,  Hi.in. 

Way.br«ad,  „ 

The  Chinese  name  looks  like  an  ndnptation  of 
Psyllitun. — Smith's  Mat.  Mi^tt,  p.  172  ,■  Hogi/s 
Vfff.  Kinff.,  jj.  599  ;  FoivdVs  Hand-book',  Vol. 
i,  p.  369. 

PLANTAGO  PSYLLIUM,  W. 
Fleaworl,  Eku.  (  Bartung,  Hum. 

T}i<  Seed, 
Flea  seed. 

The  seeds  contain  a  great  quantity  of  mu- 
cilage and  in  Britain  art' extensively  employed 
by  muslin  mannfacliu'crs  for  stiffening  their 
gofids,  thoy  are  also  employed  by  paper-stainem 
and  book-binders.  They  i'orm  rich  mucila- 
^'cniins  drinks  useful  in  catarrh  and  other 
ailmenta,  for  which  linseed   is  used. 

PLANTAIN,  or  Banana. 

Mauz,  Ab.  Miisa  pamdisaim,      I^t. 

Itiyii,  Hau.  I'ijttihfi;.                     Mai^t. 

N^-hyet-praw,  Blhk.  Vi-Ilukii, Pesang,  Mai.eal. 

Npp  van,  „  Mniiui,                         Pbrs. 

Kaylo,  (iuz.  KelU  kan^,               8n(on. 

Blaur.;  Kayla,  Hind.  Vulie  pnUato,                Taa. 

Gadang,  Jat.  Ariti  paiidoo,              Tuh. 

Planlaiu  is  the  name  applied  to  various 
species  of  the  genus  Musa,  of  which  the  best 
known  species  are  M.  paradisiaca,  which  yields 
the  edible  {Jantain  or  banana  and  M.  tcxtilis, 
the  Manilla  hemp  plant.  The  bananas  appear 
to  be  natives  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
iVsiaiic  continent,  (R.  Brown,  '*  Bot.  of  C^ngo,'* 
p.  51.)  Transplanted  at  an  unknown  epoch 
into  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Africa,  thoy 
have  spread  also  into  the  new  world,  and  in 
genenU  uito  all  intertropical  cotiatnes,  soine-> 
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drawn  acroas,  and  on  a  level  w-Ttli  the  lop  of  one 
ol*  the  leaves,  when  it  begins  to  expand,  it  will 
he  seen,  in  tlie  course  of  an  hour,  to  have 
grown  nearly  an  inch.  The  iniit  when  ripe 
is  of  a  pale  yellow,  from  two  or  three  inches  to 
a  foot  in  length  and  two  inches  thick,  and  is 
produced  in  bunches  80  large  as  each  to  weigh 
40  Iba.  and  iipwards.  In  the  Straits'  Settle- 
ments, the  most  approved  varieties  are  the  ryyal 
plantain,  which  fruits  in  eight  months ;  one 
which  benrs  in  a  year,  the  milk  plantain,  the 
downy  plantain,  and  tlie  gulden  plantain  or 
banana.  A  variety  termed  Guindy  waa  im- 
ported from  Madras,  where  it  is  in  great 
CAtcem.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the  other 
kinds,  that  it  can  be  stewed  down  like  an 
apple  while  they  remain  tough.  The  Malays 
allege  that  they  can  produce  new  varieties,  by 
planting  three  shoots  of  different  sorts  together, 
and  by  cutting  t)ie  shooU  down  to  the  ground 
three  successive  times,  when  they  have  reach- 
ed the  height  of  nine  or  ten  inches.  In  some 
districts  of  Mexico  the  fruit  is  dried  in  tlie 
sun,  and  in  this  state  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  internal  commerce  under  the  name 
of  *'  plantado  pasado/'  When  dried,  and  reduc- 
ed to  the  state  of  meal,  it  cannot,  like  wheat 
flour,  be  manufactured  into  macoaroni  or  ver- 
micelli, or  at  least  the  maccaroni  made  from 
it  falls  to  powder  when  put  into  hot  water. 
The  fresh  plantain,  however,  when  boiled  whole, 
forms  a  pretty  detise  firm  mass,  of  greater  con- 
sistency and  toughnc^  than  the  potato.  The 
mass,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  constitutes  the  foo- 
foo  of  the  negroes.  The  plantain  meal  cannot 
be  got  into  this  state  unless  by  mixing  it  up 
i-with  watPT  to  form  a  Rtiffdoiurh.  and  thnn  hnil- 


one  man  for  a  week  instead  of 
support  him  much  belter.** 
Mr.  Mason  that  he  of^cn  eats 
and  a  hundred  would  not  b« 
man  one  day  if  he  bad  nothing 
they  were  very  large.  Like 
tree  is  imligenoiis  in  Tcni 
fruit  is  too  full  of  seeds  to 
plantain  and  banana  embrace 
Mr.  Modon  had  the  Burman  nftOMl 
five  before  him.  "  The  num« 
writes  Voigt,  **  we  have  in 
some  order.  The  attempt 
pose,  in  Schultens,  appeara  to  m 
increased  tlie  couJusion.'*  The 
from  which  a  fabric  of  the 
prepared,  is  made  from  the 
textilis.  Another  distinct  sfjecie» 
grows  wild  in  Tenasserim  ji 
rather  an  ornamental  plant,  wl 
it  has  to  recommend  it.  Unlike 
plantain  it  never  throws  up  sh 
roots.  Several  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  in  the  Dekkan, — the 
green  and  the  yellow.  A 
supposed  to  be  the  real 
Indies,  is  perhapi  tlie  maeft 
plants  blossom  ataU  seaAons, 
drupe  of  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
by  some  tiirning  colour,  it  is  cut 
to  ripen  is  the  house.  The  pU 
bear  again,  and  if  not  cut  down  it 
itself,  when  the  surrounding  ah( 
and  blossom  m  the  fonneT.  Thf 
getierally  grown  in  beds  or  «h2st«r»j 
rich  soil,  when  fine  froit  ia 
rntiim.      Tn  ti'&nAnlAntintF  ith* 


» in  the  Southern  India,  irhcrc  there 

H^rarietics, 

^^beriur  table  plantain. 

PlrBmaU  Guindy  variety. 

ff  a  pale  a^h-coloui-ed  sweet  fruit. 

f  d-4ulcd  coarse  fruit. 

r,  large  red  fruit. 

'  lodcn,  or  long-curved  green  fruit. 

^d  fibre*!  of  very  ditlerent quality. 

^H  Kxhibiiioii  of  1865,  very  tino 

IPxLis  fibre  were    contribnttii   by 

otnmiiteea  of  MasuIipaUiiii,  Tanjore, 

dnara,  Nolloro  and  Travancore,  and 

Jly  prepared  [ilaatain  fibre,  )jaok]ed 

I  atnn^,  rope,  tow  and  half  stuff  for 

f  exhibttctl    by    the  Modnia  School 

pi    Arts.      This   pknt  lia>t   a  par- 

tdency  to   mt  and   to  become  stift", 

discoloured  by  steeping  in  the  green 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  trial  that 

|l  is  in  proportion   to  the  cleanne^ 

^    If  it  have  been  well-cleaned,  and 

quickly  removed,  it  bear*  immer- 

er  aa  wcJl  as  most  other  fibres,  and 

le  same  jitTcn>[th  ad  Russian  liernp. 

I  large  fruited  plantains  yield  the 

nd  thickest  fibres,  the  smaller  kinds 

ilbres,  suited  for  weaving,   and  if 

repared,  these  have  a  glofisy  nppear- 

lilk.     This  gloss,  however,  can  only 

tleaaing  rapidly,  and  before  the  sap 

fltaia  tlie  fibre,  it  u  soon  lost  if  the 

leped  in  water.     By  far  the  greater 

specimens  of  plantain   fibre  exhi- 

Madraa   Kxhibition  of  1855   were 

Grom     steeping,    and    they    had 

dull     ash-grey  or  brown-colour, 

lis  plant,  is  always  accompanied  by 

brittleneas ;  one  or  two  of  the  spe- 

»  mi  brittle  as  to  break  when  gently 

.her^   were  hanih  and  stifi'.     Some 

■ope,  line  and  string  were  exhibited 

of  the   Local   Committees.       The 

l.x>cal  Committee  exhibited  some 

ibre    and    rope,    the    latter    very 

id  up  but  stiir  from  over-twistinj:^. 

of  rope    ought  not     to  be    hard 

becomes    stitfer    when   wet    and 

map  if  it  get  into  a  twist  or  knot. 

ry  (tart  of   the    plantain,    may  ^>e 

ato    fibre,    but    it   most   abmnitU 

I   and   leave?,   and  ran   be  made 

tile  or  conlage  purjiose?. 

separated  during  the  prc- 
is  of  value  as  a  substitute 
tTmg  mattnLssos,  iS:o.,  and 
»of  the  core  can  be  poimdeil  intij 
llic  paper-makers  ami  form  an  ex- 
rial  for  the  finest  or  the  toughest 
per.  In  the  We^t  Indies  the 
are  employed  a^  tinder.  In  the 
(iOl 


PLAXTAIN. 


process  of  separation,  the  stem  Miould  be  cut 
down  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and  then  di- 
videil  longitudinally  into   (bur  parts,  and  tlie 
juice  expelled  by  passing  each  .slip  longituditml- 
ly    through    the    common    sugar    mill     with 
grooved     hard     wood    rollers  or  a  mill,    the 
rollers   of   which    arc    three    feet   long    and 
one    foot    in    diameter.       In  the    process   of 
crushing,  the  stalks  and  the  harder  find  sof^r 
parta  of  the  stem  should  be  passed  through 
separately,  wliich  can  be  easily  cfloctod  if  tlie 
rullers  be    horizontal.     In  this  way,   tlie  pro- 
duce will  be  four  or  five  pounds  of  fibre  from 
each  tree.     The  fibres  from  the  midrib  of  the 
leaf  are  the  best,  and  in  genenil  if  the  stem  yield 
four  pound  nett  of  fibre  the  Htalk  will  give  I  lb. 
out  of  four.     After  the  crushing,  the  fibres  aro 
to  be  well  wa.shcd  and   boiled  in  Boda  or  other 
alkaline  ley  to  separutetho  gluten  and  colouring 
matter,  keeping  the  fibres  from  the  several  parts 
quite  separate,  in  this  process  of  boiling.     They 
are  then  bleachctl  and  the  highest  coloured  fibres 
do  not  require  more  than  six  ho-.m,  but  tlie  dark- 
est, from  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  fibre  from  the 
stem  is  fine,  white,  and  silky,  of  considenible 
length;     specifically  lighter  than  honip,  flnx 
and  aloe  fibre,  by  ^th  or  ^th  and  jKjftsossing  con- 
siderable strength.  The  fibre  of  this  plant  rapid- 
ly rot3  and  becomes  slitf,  brittle  and  discoloured 
by  steeping  in  tlie  green  state,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  trial  that  the  strength  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cleanness  of  the  fibre.     If  it  have 
been  well  cleaned,  and  all  the  sap  quickly  re- 
moved, it  bears  immersion  in  water  as  well  as 
most  other    fibrfs,   and    has  about   the   sam* 
strength  as  Kuasian  hemp.     The  coane  large- 
fruited  plantains  yield  the  strongest  and  thick-J 
eat  fibres;  the  smaller  varieties  are  8uite<l  for] 
weaving,  and  if  carefully  prepared,  these  hav< 
a  gliTssy  appearance,  like  silk.     But  thi:i  glossyj 
aii(>e^'irance  can  only  be  got  by  rapid  cle;niing, 
before  the  sup  has  tune  to  stain  the  fibres,  and  it 
is  lost  soon  if  the  plant  bc8t*cpe*lin  water.     It 
can  be  made  into  string,  line,    or  rope*  and 
manufactured  into  cloth.     The  fine  grass  cloth, 
ship's  conlage,  and  T*ypy3  used    in   the  south-J 
.sea  whale  fiahcncs,  fire  said  to  be  matlc  from^ 
the  fibres  of  varieties  of  Mnsa.     As  in  all  thej 
plantain  tribe,  tlie  leaves  yield  the  thickest  anij 
strongest  fibi-es.       The  finest    plantain    fibi 
when     carefully     cleaned     ami    dressed,     \ai 
what  may  be    termed   the     "  fresh  process,' 
rhcl*"  contradistinction    to  the  Bj'stem  of    r».itling 
the  fibres  free,  has  been  said  to  be  well  suit- 
ed for  the  imitation  of  silk  in  carriage  braid  and 
carpet  work.    The  average  value  put  uptm  .sucli> 
fibres  was  said  to  be  X70  pt?r  ton,  when  Kussiim 
hemp  was  selling  at  XoO  per  ton.     In  the  Wcstj 
Indies,  the  total  expense  of  producing  a  ton  ol 
fibres,    is    calculated  tit    .£9    13jv.    4^/.     Thi 
wild  iVuit   ia   noi   edible,   from   its  contaiuipi 


PLANTAIN. 


many  sooda.  On  the  Ajtucod  coast,  tlie  lay- 
ers of  the  stem  of  the  plantajii,  termed  there 
Pa-tha-you-shn,  are  sold  ia  a  dried  atatc, 
some  of  it  b  even  twisted  into  a  hast  rope.  It 
would  probably  command  a  good  price  as  a  cord- 
age or  paper  material,  or  for    textile  fabrics. 

Tfu  Leav€*. 
Vttltd  oUoy,  Ta«.  I  Maor.  kit  pat,  DrK. 

The  leaves  are  used  in  regiraeoial  hospitals, 
for  dressing  parts  tliat  have  been  blistered,  and 
men's  backs,  af\er  punishment. 
Thf.  Meal 
Is  prepared  by  stripping  off  the  busk  of  the 
fruit,  sUcingand  tlioroughly  drying  tlic  core  in 
the  sun,  after  which  it  is  powdered  and  sifted. 
It  has  a  fragrant  odour — and  \\a  flavour  is  said  to 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  rapidity  1  y  which  the 
slices  are  dried.  It  should  be  husked  and  sliced 
by  nickel  or  bamboo  knives,  afl  tho&e  of  steel 
injure  the  colour  of  the  meal.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  fresh  plantain  will  yield  40  per 
cent,  of  meal,  and  that  an  average  bunch  of  25 
lbs.  weight  will  yield  6  lbs.  and  that  an  acre  of 
plantain  walk  of  average  quality  pn>iluoing  450 
bunches  during  tlie  year,  would  yield  upwards 
of  a  ton  of  meal.  In  the  West  Indies  plantain 
meal  b  largely  einployeil  as  the  ffjorl  of  infants, 
children  and  convalescents.  In  comjWition 
the  plantain  fruit  approaches  most  nearly,  in 
nutritive  quality  to  the  potato,  and  the  meal  of 
the  plant  to  that  of  rice  :  the  following  ar^  the 
proportions  of  starch,  sugar,  &Cm  a"d  protein 
com|^>ouuds,  on  which  depend  their  nutritive 
quality. 

Kice.I  Potattx  |  Plant-ain. 
S7-4     79-0  &6-0 

7-5|  S-0  I  5-2 
In  South  America  tlie  fruit  i^  aot  only  used 
as  an  article  of  diet  in  its  fre^h  state,  but^  when 
dried,  forms  an  article  of  internal  trade,  besides 
having  its  llour  ?epiirated,  and  rooked  or  made 
into  biscuits.  It  is  also  preacr%-ed  in  the  Society 
lalonds. 

The  sihinn. 
ValiM  ]Kklutu  tolcw  Tut.  I  Ariti  imndu  tolu.  Tu. 
These,  as  alao  lime  akin^,  are  ustd  by  the 
chucklers  in  dying  leather  black.  Some 
plantain  meol  was  Bent  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  from  Matlras,  as  well  as  baked 
Plantains  from  Jessore,  by  tlic  Reverend  J. 
Parry.  Tlicse,  after  some  years,  were  still  in 
good  preservation  and  well  tnsted.  Tl»e  late 
I>r.  Stokes,  informed  Dr.  Koyle  that  the  plan- 
'^assein,  whore  the  cnltivntion  is  most 
,  are  delicious  in  flavour,  and  that 
Uic  people  had  acquired  the  art  of  prcscTv- 
ifm.  But  (lu«  WM  practisod  many  years 
,  and  in  CV^lon  in  184*),  the 
»n,  Secretary  of  the  Uoyal 
h.  wrote  to  Or.  Royle  men- 
:i,  the  \aricti(ri  of  which 
in  lacchorino  matter,  make  an  admir.v 
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Starch,  Sugar,  &c. . 
Protein  Oirai>ounds. 


ble  preserve,  on  being  mkinned 
ttidinally  and  dried  in  the  suo,- 
cess  they    immediately  Acquire 
like  Turkey  fip,,  and  become 
packed  and  preserved  in  the 
wod  in  the  h.ibit  of   having 
preserved  every  year  in  this  way  lU 
and  of  using  them  aa  an  articU  ofj 
table."— .Swn/Mn   T,  A>y,  in    At 
of  thf  MadroA  Cofumititv  :  Madrttt 
Juries  RtpoHa  ;  }ifiifU*t  Fihfoui  Ph 
niotuVs  Commttvial  J*t^ydueU;    Dr. 
Hunter  in   M.   E.    Proeeetlimjs 
TeiMsserim ;    Dr.   McCidlaad    in 
the  Oovrrnmefit  of  Jmlitu 

PLANTAIN. 

Lis6Au-ul-Hftni«l,  A& 

The  greater  pLiintain  10  the  PI 

PI-ANTAIN  LEAFKH  PALM, 
speciosa,  Tr. 

PLANTIGRADA.      A  tribe  of  tb 
voroua  animals,  which  may  be  thoiikv 

O&DKB  CaUXIVOBA. 

Tribe  Plantipraila. 

Fam.  rnsioiD,  Bmn. 

2  Gen.  Ursu.^,  4  ap.  Ailura,  1  ftp^ 

Tribe  Semi-1'lantigrada. 

Fam.  Melidide. 

6.  Gen.  Arctonyx,  I  sp.  M«livor«,l 
Meles,  I  8p.  Toxidio,   1  sp.  Qi 

Fam.  McaTELUi^,  Wroaelft-] 
4  Gen.  Martci*.  2  sp.  Muat«lA,13 
Baron^a,  I  sp. 
Trilie  Difc;iligr»<U. 
Fam.  FeliOav 
1  Geo.  Felia  14  sp. 
F.\M.  Vivcrridic 
8ub-Fam.  Hymimt,  My\ 
1  U«n.  Hyena,  1  sp, 

Spb-Fam.   nfmrmrff,  Civvte. 
7  Gen.  31  an.  vix.    ji;i.  ViTcrm,  ^•IW 
1  Hp.  Paroiioxxirus  10  Ps^oout. 
1  sp.  Artictis  1  ep.  Ueqioeto*. 
12  Bp.  Lh'vn  1  Bp. 

Fam.  CAXiDffi,  Do^-lribe. 

3  Gen.  14  ?p.  viit. 
CaniB  5  Bp.  Cuon  1  ep.  Vulpo«  8 

PLASA,  HrsD.  Uutca  fron<laia. 

PLASMA,  a  transiOLTcnl  c! 
grasa-grecu  or  leek-^cen  coloi 
tidh  India  and  China. — Sinttt 

PLAS-PAPAUI-KA  PUUl 
Kiau,  DrK.  Flowers  of  Butea 

PLASSEY  waa  SO  ndlcs 
A  battle  was  here  fought  and  wtm 
the  23rd  June    1757,    with    7»J0 
troo]»,   1,400  seyjoyB  and  570 
victory  threw  Hen^.   Bchar  And 
briti^l]  hanila.     PI auey  wa«  about 
higher   up   than    Cutwa.     Bm 
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PLAT-U^US  OIUKNTALIS. 


fffJd  hod  oeasetl  to  cxljt, 
lie  biM3  of  tlie  river  Gaiiges  bav- 
;  away.  Of  the  famous  tiiangtv 
td*!  Lakha  I^gh  or  the  tope  of  n 
that  wag  eight  hunrlrctl  yarrlalnng 
umlrcd  broad,  all  the  trees  have 
swept  away  by  the  river,  except- 
fer  which  one  of  the  nabob's  genc- 
in  the  battle  ia  bxiried.  So  long 
,  0»ere  were  no  more  than  3,000 
lag.  The  battle  of  Plassey  may  ap- 

hed  by  no  valorous  deed  or 
it,  but  in  the  im[tortance  of  its 
consequences,  itfi  name  at^inda 

liistory  a«  equal  to  those  of  Ma- 
^e,  Pharsalitt,  and  Waterloo,  the 
Ltles  in   the  annals  of  war.     It  13 
^tcd  plain.     The  spot  where  the 
[yetBUrrivca,  is  called  Pir-ka  jaiga 
lacred  by   the   Mussulmans  whose 
loexplicable  indeed  for  so  doing. — 
wl,  Ko/.i,  pp  51,  53. 
^  BLISTERING. 
|t*iin'miau,  kAw-yob,  Cuin- 
from  the  Mylabris  cichorii. 
^  OF  PARIS. 
Shuh-shih  kott,  Chin. 
psuni  or  sulphate  of  Ixmc. 

OF  UESIN. 
tung-himig-loiu-yoh,  CiuK. 
thina  for  dn^sing  sores,  wounds. 
B  OF  BAUDS  CAMPHOK. 
l*'in^-p*ien-kau-yo!i,  CmM. 
iifliTe  warm  plaster  in  much  repute 
I  Chinese. 

B  OF  ISLXGLASS. 
i      Yu  Idan  jfioa,  Chix. 
thin   isinglass  formerly  in  use  in 
rgical  practice.     Sea  weed  gelatine 

p,  fttiekicg. 

l>7ob»  Chin.  |  Adhraivn?  pUustPr,  Ekq. 
jnrouuda,  ulcers,  &c.  it  should  be 
lith  ft  layer  of  tissue  paper  inter- 

K,  white. 

'      Peb-kau-yoh,  Ckuc. 

mado  of  Calomel,  calamine,  cosme- 

I  white  wax,  yellow   wax,   Borneo 

d  lard. — Smith. 

IeFN/K,    the  5ipoon-bi!l  sub-family 

,  Tantnlidic. 
.r   \   I      i  COKOIA,  Linn. 

WciwiT  loffolor,  Geu. 

Clmmni'hliiiAi,        Hmn. 

V>  ■  '.^  It. 

(  „ 

»i  kongn,   Tkl. 

Europe,    Africa,    Asia. 


PUtdlna  luajiir,  rimm.,  JujAn. 

„        minor,  SrfUt^fti^  Jnpiin. 

„        ujayn,  Linn.,  Aiuvricft. 

„        flimpc-s  Goufdf  AiiEtntUo. 

„  ruolitnorlivncaa,  GotUtL,  AiulnilKi 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  see  Gypsum. 
PLASnC  CLAY,  see  Clay. 
PLATANACE-E,  the  oriental  plane  Iribe  ol 
plants,  comprising  one  genua  and  four  speciw, 
one  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  one  N.  iVmcri- 
ca,  and  two  from  Asia  Minor  and  Central  Asia. 
P.  orieutalia,  the  Oriental  plane,  has  palmate 
leaves  resembling  thotje  of  the  common  Syca- 
more. It  grows  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia, 
and  extends  as  fur  ca^t  as  Cauhmere.  Its  wood 
is  llne-grnined  and  hard,  and  when  old  it  ac- 
quires dark  veins  so  as  to  resemble  walnut- 
wood.  The  tree  was  value<l  fur  its  shade  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  wns  held  sacred 
in  the  east.  P.  occidentalis  is  fuund  in  most 
parts  of  North  America,  from.  Mexico  ai  far  os 
Canada.  The  timber  is  of  a  reddish-colour, 
and  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the  weather. 
There  is  but  this  one  genus  in  the  order  siud 
six  species.  The  family  resembles  Artocarpa- 
oea)  ami  Altingiacese. — //(>/i/  :  Eiuf.  Cyc, 
PLATANISTA  G.VNGETlCA.'O'rfly. 
Dolphinua  Sbuwoosis  Bliiin\-il]e,  )  D.  gangetious. 

riatani»ia,  of  Pliny.  I  Sou-«ou,  of  Indi*. 

DaupbinoduQunge,  T.  Cuv.  \  Suso,  of  HvJTun. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  seas,  the  Ganges,  and 
Irawaddy. 

PLATANUS  ORIENTALIS  Linn. 

Doolh,  Att.     CLiunar,  Hiyo.,  Pb^,?. 

Oriental  plane,  £.'«u.    Uuna,  Duin,  Bonixi,    Pa.xj. 

Clunar,  RT?n».,  pEliS. 

The  Oriental  plane  is  of  giant  size  and  great 
beauty.  It  is  indigenoM  in  most  of  th«* 
countries  of  tlie  Levant;  from  whence  it  was 
transported  in  the  first  instance  to  Sicily, 
It  is  a  native  of  Asia  IMinor,  but  extends  into 
Cashmere.  Some  of  the  trees  in  the  Turkish 
douunions,  are  of  gigantic  size,  the  ancients 
prized  it  particularly  for  the  close  shadow  whicli 
its  spreading  foliage  afforded,  and  they  cele- 
brated many  of  their  festivities  beneath  ite 
br.inches.  The  wo»id  is  hard  and  fine-grained 
much  like  that  of  the  boech,  but  it  is  leas 
hard,  has  a  finer  and  closer-grain,  and  is  more 
capable  of  receiving  a  goorl  jmlish  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  apt  to  warp  and  split,  is  not  durable, 
and  is  friHjuenlly  attacked  by  the  worm. 
Sinking  the  wood  in  water  for  several  ycar^, 
w  said  to  improve  its  quality.  It  is  usoil  for 
gunstocks.  According  to  Belon,  the  Greeks  of 
Mount  Athos  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
boats  of  a  single  piece,  out  of  the  trunks  of 
the  largest  trees.  It  groT%-s  in  Cashmere 
from  Bccd,  but  requires  to  be  transplant- 
ed. Some  re-planted  by  Akbar  in  a.  d. 
l.'SSS,  when  seen  by  Mr.  Vignc  in  1S38,  were 
20  feet  in  circumference.  He  )iad  seen  some 
grand  treca  tti  the  valley  opj^iaitc  t4i  Tiiera^iia. 


FLATAX  AHTHRITICU8. 


PLAT\XnBinn  TK) 


I 


» 
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on  tlic  Boaphoru^j  and  one  near  Avin,  ut  tht; 
foot  of  the  Elborz   inounlaing,   measured    hy 
Vigne,   waa  64  feet  iu  circumference.      It  is 
admirably  cliaraclcriued  by  ita  derivative  plata, 
ample,   significant  of  its   palmate  leaves,  its 
spreading  brauchea,   and   sbady    foliage,    the 
pale  green-colour  of  which  last  contrasts  beau- 
tifully with   the  silver  bark  of  its  lofly  stem. 
Its  vali;e  in  a  bot  climate  haa  been  appreciated 
by  those  who  looked  no  higher,  to  the  benefi- 
cent gcwdness  of  the  Creator,  and  in  Kashmir 
the  plane   tree  attained,  under   the    fostering 
attention  of  royalty,    to   tlie  greatest  age  and 
perfection.    Dr.  Stewart,  however,  says  he  has 
never   seen    this   tree    wild,    and    statements 
to    the    effect    that    it  is  indigenous    in   or 
near  Kashmir  (aa  by  Hugel),   probably  as  he 
thinks,  arise  from  some  confusion  witli  Acer, 
owing   to   the   resemblance  of  the  leaves.     It 
appears    to    be  tolerably  common  planted  in 
Affghanistan,  and  is  frequently  seen  at  villages, 
&c.,in  thePanjab  Himalaya,  extending  S[>aring- 
ly  cast  to  tlie  Beas,  and  up  to  8,300  feet  in 
Tibet.     In  the  Kashmir  valley  it  is  abundant, 
the  trees  ranging  up  to  75  feet  high,  and  he  had 
noted  seven  or  eight  of  about  or  more  than  20 
feet,  the  largest  being  28  feet  girth  in  Sriuag- 
gar,  Kashmir.     The  spread  of  two  trees  mea- 
sured by  him  had  a  radius  of  37  and  44  feet  res- 
pectively in  one  direction.  He  had  been  told  by 
a    European    ofEcer  of  one  seen  by  anotlicr 
officer  near  the  Wular  lake  of  84  feet  in  girth, 
but  eliis  seems  to  him  doubtful,  and  is  po&sibly  a 
corruptionofVigne'sstatement  that  he  saw  one  of 
6(J  feet  girth  under  the  Klburz  near  Teheran. 
The  finest  grove  in  Kashmir,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  is   tlie  Na^im  Bagh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  near  the  city  of  Srinajjgar,  which  at  one 
time  consisted  of  1,200  noble  trees  said  to  be 
planted  nearly  200  years  ago.  The  tree  is  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  (and  occasioually  by  seetl  in 
Kashmir.)  To  the  eaatward  it  does  not  tlirive ; 
The  wood  has  a  peculiar  and  rather  handsome 
grain,    but   appears   not   to  be  strong  and  is 
not  valued.     Yet,   in  Cabul,   where  timber  is 
scarce,  Irvine  states  that  it  is  the  only  mate- 
rial for    gun-carriages,   and    in    Kashmir   it 
furnishes  part  of  the  wood  for  making  the  small 
painted  boxes. — Dr.  Steivarty  p.  202  ;  Book  of 
Tre€$,  ;j.  1 52 ;  Roylea  III,,  ;>,  344 ;    Ed,  Baron 
JlwjePs    Travels  in    Kashmir   atid   Punjab,  p. 
85;    OUtjhonxs  PuHJuit  Bf-poH,     See  Chamba, 
Kangra,  Kullu. 

PLATA,  Sp.     Silver. 

PLATAX  ARTHKITICUS,  Cuv,  and  Val 

Ecau  bornia,  BeU.  \  ChcctodoD  arthriticus,  C.  and  V. 

The  total  length  of  this  fish  is  1  foot  7  inches, 

t  tnhabiU  the  Sea  of  Pcnang,  Sumatra,  Java 

nd  Singapore.    The  flavour  is  excellent,  but 

oir-vesscl  U  too  thin,  and  yields  too 
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little  isinglass  to  become  xjf 

Vol.     See  Isinglass. 

PLATK  ARMOUR.  The  phi 
Aain,  unlike  the  complete  steel  cai 
is  formed  of  rectangular  ptat^  of 
over  the  snrcoai  and  covering  (H 
parts.  Underneath,  however,  8  I 
was  generally  worn.  Much  akil 
upon  tJie  plates  which  are  of  caut 
steel,  arahe^iqued  in  gold. — Boi.  Jk 
No.  11  of  1854. 

PLATINUM  or  PlaUna,,  Peh 
from  Plata,  silver,  an  impol 
first  made  known  in  Europe  br 
assay-master  in  Jamaica,  who  met 
in  1741.  In  1750  he  published  a 
it  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transaction 
was  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  o 
originally  called  Platina  del  Pinto 
was  found  in  the  aurifi-rous  sand 
Pinto.  It  has  since  been  fimnd 
Colombo,  St.  Domingo,  in  tlie  Urii 
but  Dr.  Mason  asks  on  what  ai 
Royle  says  that  platina  is  found 
Captain  Glover  obtained  a  »pccii 
priest  in  Tavoy.  that  resembled 
tJian  any  other  metal ;  and  Dr.  ] 
specimen  of  a  Tavoj  mineral  with 
aspect  of  platina,  it  was  a  mixed  I 
of  silver,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  some 
to  nid  the  alchemists  in  their  aea 
philosopher's  stone."— />r.  Afa$orCi 

PLATO,  the  ;Flatun  of  the 
Persians,  an  eminent  philosopher  of 
n.o.  429,  son  of  Arision  and  Peri 
original  name  was  Aristoclcs  but 
the  name  of  Plato  irom  the  bru 
forehead  and  chest.  Plato,  Epic! 
others  adopted  a  philosophy  «iiiul34 
the  Vedania,  a  systemof  j>erctfptioa 
or  secondary  qualities.  He  dieiJ  a 
birthday,  B.C.  348.  He  wm  a  pupil 
the  Bucrat  of  the  Arabs,  and  ha 
Aristotle.     Sec  Kama,  Veda.*. 

PLATYCKKCUS  HYP  r 

Gray,  is  called  by  the  .M:i  .  ..  ^ 
or  prince  parrot,  from  its  bcinj:  th 
liantly  plumaged  of  all  that  family, 
large. 

PLATYCERCUS  VULNE 
a  green  species  of  fjQrrot  ? 

PLATYCODON  tiRANDI 
Kih-kang,  Ckw.    |    Kib-hun$, 

A  plant  of  Cliina  of  the  C« 
Belhvort  tribe.     Its  root  is 
medicinally. — Smith, 

PLATYCORYNE    BIFA 
the  Coleoptera  of  Hong  Kong. 

PLATYLOBIUM  TRIANV 
flowering  ehrub^  with  pretty 
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)5CnCANTUU8  EL'QOSrs. 

■fed  in  any  tolerable  garden  soil. 

IXYCiiUS  BIPUSTULATUS.  See 

fTEMON  CAT^IFORNICmi.    Ka- 
{.     These  arc  annuals  with  cream 
ivetB,  natirea    M'  Califnrnia,    and 
r  best  in  sandy  loam. — Ruhlell. 
ITEMON  MEGACEPHALUM.  Sec 


mi 


same  of  toe  men  of  Butan. 
ON  GRANDIFLORUM. 

CmiC.  I  Rih-hung,  Chi». 

>r  Cliina,  from  tlie  provinces  of  8e- 
leh,  Honan  and  Shan-«i.  It  is  »aid 
tb  adulterate  Gingcng. 
klR.  Several  relatives  of  this  name 
ledical  and  mihtary  officers  in  the 
iry  in  the  East  India  Company's 
tadras  and  Bengal.  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
i  eminent  chemist  and  philosopher  oi' 
in,  waa  at  one  time  in  Bengal.  Lt.- 
riair  wrote  on  tlie  Fishes  of  Zanzibar. 
VS  DAHGIUNGENSIS.  Uodj,, 
tiua  auritus,  Jfrd, 

fCS  HOMOCHUOSIS.  Rodg.,  syn. 
kuritos,  Jerd, 

CO>nA,  a  genus  of  palras,  growing 
,  Java,  Assam  and  the  Kassya  Hills, 
of  great  length,  having  a  hook  at  the 
tch  to  supjmrt  thpiiiflolvos.  Piccto- 
I  Rhcnoul  of  the  Lepchaa  and  is  not 
I  plant:  but  it  climbs  Mty  trees  and 
yards  throu-jh  rhe  forest,  0,5i>0  feet 
r  limit  uf  the  palms  in  the  Sikkim, 
the  Rhenoul  alone  attaining  this 
Wrr,  !'«/.  i,  p.  147 :  S^fuutn. 
ANTHUS  .AKOMATICUS,  lioxb. 
iColeus  amlwinicus.  Lour, 

hiiux.  I  ratbur-chur,      Hum. 
Izanthus,     Knu.  | 

3    in  gardens   at    Ajirieer. — Oenl, 
p.  200. 

ANTHUS  ASPER,  Spr^nf/,  also  P. 
'fldr.  in  Hot,  Ses.  P,  carnosus,  Swis.^ 
lifoleus.  Hart.  Mai.  8yns.  of  Coleus 
hl/k^  and  Anisochilas  carnosus. 
■ShUS  COKDIEOUUS,avery 
^of  India  of  the  order  Labiata^. — 

ANTIICS  DUBIU9,  Spr.  P.  fors- 
fW.,    and    P.   monodelphus,   Eoa;h. 
inoi^iilus  carnosiH,  Iftifl. 
ANTIIUS  MONACHOUUM,  Spr. 
mum  .siinctum,  Linn. 
ANTIirti  PARVIFLOIU,  mild. 

p.  graveok'ne,  H,  Br. 
1.  Holland  with  blue  or  purple 


Ijimiiiitzora  densillora,  iyprvitj/er. 

laodon  pleclr&nlhnides.  Sthravi. 
PioomBr,  CinxxB. 

Cfaoogoo,  „ 

Sola:  Soloi,  », 

Klea-killor,  li»o. 

Bui,  Jhbbll'U. 


Kot ;  Siringri  ;  Itsit,  Kavt. 
Poll:  Rosbantf,  .Sutlej. 
Cbichri ;  tonrb,  „ 

Sirru  kalengu,  Tam. 

Khwangorc,       Tr.-Isdus. 


P.  incoaus,  Lam^ 

P.  msCTiureusis,  Jioil. 

Ocimum  molle.  Ait 


A  smtUl,  rather  slender,  shrubby  plant,  has  a 
wholesome  pleasant  tasted,  bulbous  root,  much 
eaten  by  the  natives,  j»articularly  during  the 
period  of  their  great  festivals.  Its  leaf  is  rough 
and  not  unlike  that  of  Burrage,  it  grows  in  tlie 
Himalaya,  at  Mount  Choor,  Sirmoor,  Dchra 
Dhoon  and  at  Tinnevelly.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  from  3,000  to  9,000 
feet,  and  occurs  in  the  Salt  Range.  In  places 
it  is  used  as  bedding  to  keep  off  fleas.  Tlie 
leaves  have  an  aromatic  sago-Iikc  smell  and  a 
somewhat  bitterish  taste. — Aintlig,p.250  ;  Dr, 
J.  L.  Stewarty  u.  d.,  Punjab  Plants ;  Voigt^  «* 
449. 

PLECTRANTHUS  SECinVDUS,  Roxh. 
V.  cordifolius,  J}.  Dtm.^ 

Graham. 
P.  mollis,  >Spre}}q. 
P.  divaricAtus,  XV'einm. 

A  plant  of  Mysore  and  the  Western  Dekhan, 
Kandalla,  Roza,  Ellora. 

PLECTRANTHUS  STUOBILIFERUS, 
Jtoxh.    Syn  of  Ani8i>chilu3  carnosus. 

PLECTOGNATHI,  an  order  of  fishes  which 
may  be  thus  shown  : 

Order  VI — Plectoqxathi. 

Fam.  J—Scterofiermi, 
FiKST  Group.— Triacanthina. 
Triacanthodea  anomaluft,  -SVA/ry.,  Jfti>an. 
Triacaathua  h^e^^^08t^is,  Schlty^^  E.  Indies,  Chinft, 
Japan, 
biaeulpatiis.  jB/.,  E.  Indies,  Australia, 
fitrigilifer.  Cant.,  E.  Archii)elago,  Cliina. 
Second  Gaoirp.— lialiatina. 
Balistes,  Cuv. 

a  Liurug. 
B.  stellatus,  T^crp^  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.' 
6  Baiisies. 
maciilatiifi,  Gm.,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  also 

Atlantic, 
fiureohis,  lit'i'h.,  E.  Indies. 
vetulo.  Tropical  Atlantic.  E.  Indies.'Cape, 
vidua,  7i»tA.,  E.  Archiptl.igK,  Pacific, 
cajjriscus,  Otn.,  Meditorrjuieau,  Pacific, 
ni^'er, Muvtjo  Pitr/c^ luUian Ocean,  E.  Arcliipelago. 
mitis,  Bmn.r  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocouna. 
bursa,  HI.,  iSV/m.,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
conapicillum,  Bl.,  &?/m.,  Randwirh  islanilg. 
viridescens,  BL,  Schn.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archi- 
pelago, 
ringens,  L^sac/t,  W.  Indi(»,  Mauritius. 
auToniarfTiuatus,  Bmn.,  Mauritius. 
ri\*ulatas,  Ruftp.^  Jedda. 

fuscus, /?/.,  Schn.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
flavimargiuatiis,   Bupp..  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archi- 

jKjlapo. 
aculeatus,  Lfach,  ff.  Africa  to  Pacific. 
Bssoai,  Forsk. ,  Red  Sea. 
verrucosus,  LeacJi,  Indian    Ocean,   Archipelago^] 

New  Ireland, 
rectangulus,  .fl/.,  ScAn.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipela- 
go, Polynesia. 


fLKCTOOXATHI. 

rinorous,  Poiinttf,  Mniiritiii^. 

uuiJulatiLS,    Mnytfjo    Vnrky   Indiun   au<]    Fucific 

Occaiis. 
oUe,  Bctim.,  Society  Islands 

c  McUtnirhtkyi. 
bunivm  Zrtre/',  Tropical  Atlantic.  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific Ocouns. 
d  Eri/tJtrr>iion, 
erythrodon,  tri/o:^  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago, 
jfvckaoniivrms.  Q.  *  G. 
Leterttcanthun,  Blnr. 
Citprinufl.  i'td. 
lima,  J}ejt7u 
monocuntlius.  Cup. 

rt  MonacanihM. 

pardalis.   Jiupp.^    Indian,  Tociflc  and  Atlantic 

OCOUHB. 

Bcopna,  Cur.,  Indiun  Ocean.  E.  Arcliipela|Cfo. 

longirostria,  Cai\  Indian  Ocean.  K.  Archipelago* 
Fiji. 

crypti^dou,  Bikr.,  Celybes,  Amhoyna. 

cu'rtorhjiiclma,  Blkr.,  Amboyna. 

prionurus,  BMr..  E.  Archi[M?Iagy,  N.  Guinea, 

trossulus,  liich.,  W.  AuBtralia. 

oculflttH.  Gt/tr.,  3.  Australia. 

iMiueri,  iii'i'A.,  AustTftlio. 

chinMwifl,  Blkr.,  China,  E.  ArchipGlfljffo. 

roegalurus,  Hich.,  Atislralian  Setui. 

tronient':)su5,  I^ach,  K.,  I.  Archipelago, 

aulcatus,  HoU^    E.   I.  Arcliipolagu«  Chinese  and 
Australian  S«tts. 

aetif^r,  firan.,  E.  Africn,  Japan,  China, 

neuiatuphoriia.  Othr.,  China,  Borneo. 

oblonpu?,  tkhicy.^  Japan,  ZaiiKibar. 

chocrocuphalus,  Blkr.,  E.  I.  Archipelago. 

nemurus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Sin^^aiwire. 

melaDi>cepbaliif>,  Blkr.y  E.  Archipelago. 

9pilo80ina.  Bfun.,  Sandwich  lalanda. 

granulosus,  miite,  N.  S.  Walee. 

rudia,  Rich.,  Tasmania. 

ajTan«ii,  Q.  4-.  O.,  Australia. 

ponicilligGnifl,  CVr.,  E.  Arcbtp*>!agfi,  Australia. 

nippocrepia,  Q.  ^  O-,  N-t  5-  Waloa. 

knorii,  Stcrwhrhner,  China. 

(;uunii,  (rt/ir.,  Vrtn  Dienian's  Land. 

macrunis,  Bikr.,  E.  ArchiiM^lnjjo. 

convesirostria,  Othr.,  Taaniania,  New  Zealand. 

niultiradialufl^  Gfhr.,  S.  Au.-^tralia. 

trachylepifl,  Otkr.,  Australia. 

I)eronii,  ffoU,  S.  Australia. 

scabcr,  Forgt.,  N.  Zealand. 

brownii.  Kich.,  Australia. 

BpUomelftnuruH,  Q.  ^  G.,  Australia. 

b  Aleut eres. 
monocoros,    Oab.,  Atlantic,   Tropical  America* 

Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
Bcriptue,  Off^.,  Zanzibar,  Amljoyna.  Penang^Siani 

W.  Indies,  Capo  Venle. 
liturosus,  5An«7.  Indiffn  Seas,  Otaheite. 
personatus,  Legx.,  N.  Ouinca. 
naaiciimifl/&'A%.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
Japan. 

J>Uaillll!i.  Ktnyp, 
reyciuL'ti.  f  wr.,  floU. 
broccu3.  Afitch. 
marulniiua.  RirA. 
brc\.  M  ,  floB. 

pin-  ' 

hcrr  >^,/{vU. 

trir 
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rm<M)lftto«.  Bii'k. 
anHCiLiithus,  Gray, 
barbaliu.  Grmf. 

Tarnn  OHorp.^Ostndoid 
Oatracion,  Art., 

a  Ojitrfwian. 
gihbomia,  Z.,  Indian  Oc«ao.  E.  Arc* 
coQoitenatus,  JU.,  Capo  of  Good 

Seaa,  Aostnlia. 
cubicua,  L.^  Indian  Ooe&a,  E.  Axd 

tralia. 
eebre.  Bikr.,  Indian  Ocean,  K.  Aicld 
punctAtua,  Bl.,  ScJtn.,  Indian  Ootm 

lago.  Pacific 
renardi,  Blkr..  Amtwjma,  Ceram,  J 
soloreneis.  Blkr..  E.  Archiptdago. 
oruatua,  HfM.,  Mari]u»<«*3.  1 

uaaua,  Bl.,  E.  Archii>elagn.  Pnriflc,  1 
rliinorynchiw,  Bffir.,  E.  Ar  ^ 

diaphanus,  Bl,  .SrAii.,  Caj  | 

tralia  and  Jaii-an,  j 

forasini,  Bi/mr.,  Indian  Ooean.  E.  Ai 
comulus,  Z„  Indian  Ocean,  B.  Arci 
croneaia. 
0  Aracwia, 
aculeata.  liontfmm.  Japan, 
aurila,  Shaw,  Tfumania,  S.  Aiutimlia 
omata,  Gnu^,  TaMuania.  S.  Australii 
leiiticularia,  Rich.,  S.  Auatnili*. 
oatraciou  ln>oj«.  Rick, 

Pam.  \l.     OffmitDdartlm. 

FmsT  Gnorp.—TViodoDtin 

Triodon  bursariiw,  Remw^  Indian  Ocrt 

pel  ago, 

SKcoNt)  Gbocf'.— 1VHrod(Atl 

Xenoptenw  nnritus.  Rich.,  IVnaag. 

n«o. 

moflestua,  B/kr,,  Sumatra,  Buraeo. 

tetrodon,  /.. 

0  Gnftrophytu». 
lagocephalua,  L.,  English,  Irish  1 

Coasts. 

lajvigalua,  I.,  Japan,  Tropical  Ameii 
lunaria,  fi/,,  ScMn.,  E.  Archipelago,  la 

Pacific,  Bratil. 
acflleratu^  Ft»-$t.^  Indian  Oceian,  B.  A| 
bonckenii,  /?/.,  Cnxn'  nf  Good  Hope  t« 
hvjjaelogemon.  Blkr.,  E.  Africa  to  A4 
oblongua,  SL  Indian  Ocean,  China, 

ocellfttufl,  Osh.y  China. 
ruhritira.  Srhlfi}.,  China.  Japan, 
hnniiltnnii.  Rich.,  Port  JackK«. 
vi'nuiculari.-^,  St'htrtf.^  Ja|ian. 
pardalis,  .V-;,/,,-     tMivnu. 


richei.  Pr«" 


i^ndiai,  V. 


multifitriata^,  Rich.,  ^.  Prdymaia. 

S  LioMi^ruM. 
'■  ■  '•fhr.,  St  Helena,  CapDoT 

Scfd/^j..  Japan. 
ui.^,.  ..,^- ,  -    /■■■    '--inpagoa, 

pAlernhftnL:-  .  Slam,  flUBaUi 

liurua,  Blk,  latra,  Boibm. 

I>at»va,  //.  a.,  Cvi^u  of  K,  Imlin*. 
viridipunctatiw,  Day,  Cochin. 
waiindorsii,  Blkr.,  ^inibay. 

If  Afonolr0tuM. 
cutcutia,  Ji.  B.,  GangM. 

0  ArotAron. 
inuuaculatus,  BL,  SrJkn^  Red  te,  Jk« 

lyuiiaia. 
carduu*,  Cant.,  Penanp;. 

G06 
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U8,  />iy,  UaUbu. 

ctatU0,    Ft!.,    Si'hn.,   Indian    Ocoaq,   E. 

',  Fiji. 
Its,  J  S.-a, 

AM..  iniiHii  ccnn,  E.  Archii>tUa^o. 
BL,  Schn,,  [ii'liiDi  Oceiui,  £.  Arcuipela- 

ffo,  IVitic. 
0,    JSi.,  Schri-t  Indian   Ocean   E.  Arctii- 

Lotejty  Red  Sea,  E.  AfricA.  Ceylon. 
CVm/.,  Vizagftpatam,  Pcnon^. 
SUA,  Bikv>,  Celebes,  Ambo^-na. 
\  tnefp,  Polyneaia. 
ituni,  SchUg.,  Japan. 
k«  //.  A..  Fre«h  waters  of  Esat  Indies. 

itUH,  liuitp..  E.  Africa,  Tahiti. 
Dtr.,  E,  Archijielatiu. 
Jtiikr.,  E  Archip^iafio,  Indian  Ocean. 
>tenu*«  Bllr.,  Ci^VAwi*,  Ainlwyna. 


Blkr.,  ludiaii  Oc»*an,  E.  ArcliiiwUgo. 
Jmiii    O'thr.,  St,  llelena,  Japan 
i  Q,^  O.,  E.  Archip^-Ugo. 
^  SfhUff.,  Japan. 
.  Blkr,.^  IndiAii  Ocean,  Archipelago, 

'    SUmd. 

^.Tropical  Atlfliilic,  Indian  Ocean, 
Pufiiflc,  E.  Arohii»oiiu,">. 
muv.  t'nv..  Capo  of  lirpixl  Hope,  Sinrn. 
M,    iStJtr.,    Trofiical    Atlantic,  Capo  of 
Onni\  }h)\n*,  E.  Archipelajjo,  Pacific. 
T,  Port  Jiiokstiii. 
r^j  .  bianc.^  Zanzibar. 

B!*,  ju.,  in-iian  Ocean.,  E.  Archipelago. 
L  GronutK,  Ca[te  of  Good  Hope. 
p,  CVr.,  N.  Z^iUaud. 
CVr.,  Indian  PrtfiH. 
1^     piiuctulatus,    Kaup.,    Australia, 
Cape  of  (Joo<i  Hope. 
nycliUieraerua,  Cuv..  Auatralia. 
THtan  Gnorr.— Molina. 
A.  Graiy,  E.  I.  FiBhf-s 
KL*mnrti,  Mauritim. 
i*ffc,  Atlantic.  Pacific. 

NG,   or  Palembang, 
ciiast  of  Sumatra. 


a   port  and 
Svu   Biincu 


»re. 


►BRANCIUDjE,  a  famUy  of  Mol- 

uf  Jtvn.  Berthettfl.  Oscaniua,  rec.  20  sp. 

M.?  rlourobranchiea.  rec. 
r<>brftTicl);aa.  rec. 

a.8yn.  Ptdta.  rec. 

Chinese- umbrella  sliell.  Srn.  Ac- 

ardo.  Gutroplax,  rec.  3  sp.  foaail,  2  ep. 
iuft.  rec.  3  up. 

OXECTID^E.  a  family  of  fishes  which 
lu  nhonii : 
Pam.  7.— Pleuronectidflj. 

hea,  2  HippogloAsus,  2  Hippofrloasoidca, 
,7  Rbomhu*.!  Phrynurliumbua.  0  .\riKt- 
Cilhuni^.  1  Bnichyploimi,  I  Sainnria, 
hyu.  '2  Cithorichthyp.  3  ]tcmirt)>mil)ii^. 
irhotubiui.  1  Paraliclithy*.  13  Ktiom- 
I,    ■'  '"     -      "*       '  I*.iro]»hrya,  I  Paam- 

1  :;t>0»Hlea,  1    pL'ltrjr- 

Z-  --        .  -  ; lufl,  1   UitchiniM,  y 

I  .tUopiJi,  J  QyuinAchinu,  I  Suloutalpa. 
I   Aimnopleirops,   1    Aphuristia.  3 
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PLOCAIUA  CANDIDA 
PLEUEONECTES  SOLEA.     The  sole. 


Kowlie  niutcliie, 
Ecan  lodu, 


Due. 
Malay. 


Naak  njoon, 


Taa(.- 


— Aiiis,  Mat,  Med.t  p.  155. 

PLEUKOPTERA,  a  tribe  of  Mammals,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  flying  lennins,  flying  cats, 
and  flying  foxes.     See  Manitnala. 

PLEWAN,  PsniT,  or  Plewane.  Hun).  Sal- 
vadura  uleoidcs. 

PLELTROTOMA,  a  genm  of  Molluscs. 

PLICATULA.  a  geniw  of  Molluscs. 

PF^INY,  a  liistorian  of  Rome,  whose  name 
was  Caiua  Plinius  Secundus,  born  a.  d.  23.  He 
died  A.  D.  79,  suffocated  by  a  pestilential  va- 
jMur  near  Mt.  Vesuvius.  He  >vas  a  voluminous 
autlior,  but  most  of  his  works  have  been  lost, 
the  Historia  nntur.ilia,  or  Historia  mundi  still 
remains,  it  is  in  37  books.  Notices  occur  in  it 
of  Khuzistan,  Koh,  Lokman,  Okelia  and  the 
Kol  race. 

PLOCARIA,  n  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  alliance  Algides,  the  order  Coramiacere, 
and  the  sub-order  Sphwrococcea?.  One  of  the 
S[)ecie8,  P.  helminthocortun,  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  called  Corsican  moss,  and 
has  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  vermifuge. 

PLOCARIA  CANDIDA,  Nets. 
Gracillarialichenoidee,&repT2J!s.  |  Pucus  amyUceua. 
Kyoukpwoo,  Bukh.  I  .Sea  weed,  Eva. 

lUi-tsai;  llat-t^au,      CuiN.  |  Apir-ugur,  Malat. 

The  Cliinc-^ie  name  Hai-tVai  jiieans  sea  vege- 
table, and  is  appUed  to  all  tlie  did'orent  kinds 
of  Alg^e  used  ua  articles  of  rlict.  The  Malay 
term  Agar-Agar  is  also  applied  by  the  Malay 
race  to  the  Gigartina  tctiax  and  Sphjjcrucuccus 
growing  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Malaysia.  The 
Plocariacandida  sea  weed  is  abundant  on  the 
Teuasscrim  coast,  and  exceedingly  valuable 
for  its  nutritious  and  medicinal  properties 
for  invalids.  It  was  lu'st  brought  tn  public 
notice  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  as  the  Edible 
moss  of  the  Eastern  Archif)Clago,  and  referred 
by  him  to  the  gentia  fucus.  The  fructifications, 
however,  being  in  small  tubercles,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mason  considers  it  as  a  species  of  Agardh's 
genus,  SphairiDcoccus  which  now  constittitea  a 
member  of  the  genus  P.  Focaria.  it  is  an  allied 
species  with  the  Ceylon  moos  (Gigartina  liche- 
noides) first  described  as  fucus  amylaceus  by 
Dr.  O'Shaughneasy,  the  P.  Focaria  lichenoides 
of  Mr.  Mason  ;  also  with  a  Sj-ecios  found  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire  in  England  ;  PI,  comprus.sa: 
with  the  Corsican  moss  of  the  Metlitcrrnncan 
P.  lielminthocborton  :  also  with  the  Agar-agaf 
PI.  lenax  a  specita  used  in  China,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  glue  and  gum  arabic,  but  differ?  from 
the  Irish  moss  or  Chondrus  crispus  ;  and  is  not 
of  the  same  natural  family  an  the  IccLond  moas 
which,  indeed,  is  a  lichen,  the  Otrarin 
islandica.     The  Tcnasflerim  mvss  i&  said  to  be 

m 


i 


I 
I 


I 


superior 

iroatrea, 
objectionable  ;  but  Mr.  Mafion  sec'ius  lu  consider  i  pensile  neets. 


it  identical  with  the  Ceylon  movi,  for  he  gives 
the  same  account  of  it  as  Dr.  O'Shaughne-ssy 
gives  of  that  from  Ceylon.  It  contain.*?  ho  says 
a  considerable  proportion  of  starch,  and  was 
hence  named  by  Dr,  O'Shaughnessy,  the  starch 
fiicu9,  F.  aioilaceus  but  Us  specific  name  haa 
been  since  change*.!  to  Candida,  white,  probably 
from  a  mintaken  idea  that  tlie  subRtanoc  h 
naturally  white,  whereas  it  becomes  so  only  by 
bleaching  in  the  sun  ;  itrf  natural  tint,  is  a 
shade  between  olive  and  purple,  such  as  the 
natives  dcjiignalo  red.  According  to  Dr. 
0*Shaughnef«y"s  analysis  it  contains  in  100 
parts  as  fuUows : 

Vegetable  jally, ...  54.5  j  Sulplinte  &  muriate  of 

Truofltorcb 15.0  |     so<lft,   (5.6 

Wax,  ft  traci.',    ...    O.S?;  Sulphate  &  phosphate 

Ligneous  fibre,  ...  18.0       ot  lime,    1.0 

Guiu,     4.0 1  Iron,  a  tmce.    0.4p 

On  tlie  best  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use  he 
adds  :  '*  In  the  firat  place,  from  the  tendency  of 
pectin  or  vegetable  jelly  to  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds  witli   saline   and   earthy    bases,  it   is 
necessary  to  steep  this  fucus  for  a  few  hours  in 
cold  rain  water  us  the  tlrat  step  in  its  prepara- 
tion.   This  removes  a  large  jxirtion,  if  not  the 
entire,  of  the  sulphate  of  stxla,  leaving  all  the 
gelatine,  and  starch.     It  should  next  be  dned 
by  the  sun's  rays,  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder ; 
cutting   or   pounding,   however,   diligently  or 
minutely  performed,  still  leaves  the  amylaceous 
globules   so    Mieohanically  protected,   and    so 
closely    involved    in    an    external    sheath    of 
tough  ligneous  fibre,  that  scarcely  a  particle 
of  the   starch    can     be    extnicted     by    boil- 
ing, even  though  the  decoction  is  prolonged  for 
several  hours.     Wlieu  ground,  boiling  for  IJo 
minutes  or  half  nn  hour  ditwolve.s  all  the  starch 
and  gelatine.     The  solution  while  hot  should 
he  passed  ihrnu;:^!!   muslin  or  calico,  and  thus 
the  ligneous  tibre  is  removed :  lastly,  the  strain- 
ed fluid  should  he  boiled  down  till  a  drop  placed  ' 
on  a  cold  surface  gelatinizes  sufficiently.     With 
milk  and  sugar,  and  Havourcd  with  lemon  juice 
or  sherry,  thi«  suhstance  when  i)repare{l  as  now 
directed,  would   aiford  the   invalid  a   ploa.sant 
article  of  diet,  especially  at  jica,  where  other 
jellies  or  their  materials  cannot  be  so  easily 
preserved.     As  this  fucus  is  found  abundantly 
on    the   eastern   const  of  Bengal,   Mr.  Mason 
entertained    cousidcrnMe    ho|>e*   of    its    being 
hcrt-al^er  found  available  ahio  in  several  jiro- 
ccHSes   <if    an    and    variitun    manufactures. — 
0'*SA(jH///(iWJW/ ;  Mus-on's  2'enas^eriin.  .See  Edi- 
ble soa-wec'd. 

PLOCARIA     COMPBKSSA,    PI.  Helmin- 
tliochortoa   and  PL   Lichcnuides,  sec   Edible 


Ptoceus  baya,  Bh/fA.  the  ooramon 
Ion,  all  iinlia,  A.<vuiin,  B 

P.  manyar,   //..'*^-'.'    fi...  -»-. 
Bunuit 

P.  bengalen.«)is.  / 

British  iailiK.  A-M.;iMt.  Tji>p4 

P.  ]ihilippiiiu6 ?  J/ivu,  BunuAh 

They  build  nests  like  a  cnia 

opening  downwanU  and  u.'^ually  a 

the  tender  branches  of  a  true  hi 

well  or  tank. 


rhc  wtaver  birds,  asuMamily  I 
COS  \? 


PLOCRKDEKMA,  sec  UndaH 
PI,OIlIKlUi<).  Si-.     Iron 
PLOMB.  Kk.     Lead. 
PLOMUAGO,  Black  lend 
PLOMB-DE-MINE,  or  Potek* 
lead. 

PLOMB  SULFURE,  Fa.    Gal 
PLOM  CiUiBONATE.  Fa.    ^ 
PLOMO,  Sp.     Lead. 
PLOTOSUS.ANGUILLARIA, 
labris  occur  in  the  seas  of  the  Mai 
At  Pinang,  the  latter  siiecies  i*  la 
both  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  c 
The  Wounds  of  both  are  eifuatly  dl 
PLOTOSUS  CANIC.S.^uM.  H 
Notopterus  p&lhuiJ*  Cud.  H  Vtl^ 
PLOTUS  LEVAILUWTII,  ( 
PLOUGHING.     Amongst  tke 
of  British  India,  at  tlie  clo«e  ot  i] 
and   sowing  season,   cither  in 
autumn,  the  plough  is  wornhippf 
Har-puja.     The  Chines  Bn?in»1 
ploughing  is  of  veryanci' 
it  consists  in    ploughing 
highly  ornamentul  ploufzi 
the  emperor   holding    it    . 
three  furrows,  the  princes  live,  I 
ministers  nine.     These  furrows  w< 
so  short  that  the  monarclis  af  lli 
nasty  altered  the  ancient  f?' •    •■>■ 
furrows  and   returning  .t 
The   ceremony   finiaht^,    iri<' 
ministers  repair  to  the  terrace 
the  whole  fltid  has  h 
belongs  to  the  tempi 
(he  south  of  the  city,  anu  ihi:  crop 
used  in  idolatrous  scrvicM.     The 
actors  renders  the  cr-  ,c9t 

Peking,  and  the  pt  > 
mnre  of  it  tJmn  they  du  in  the 
ujonairoufl  clay  image  <>^  ;t  f.i 
the  si^ot,   containing   or   i 
drcdfi  of  little  similar  ima^ 
ploughed  it  is  broken  up, 
small  images  arc  carried  fitT 
scatter  the  [towder  on  their  own 
hoi>o  of  thereby  insuring  a 
heads  of  the  proviuciat  i;r.v*T 


ri^UKENET. 


rLlTMBAGO. 


iliatrict  magistratcfl,  go  through  a 
[c*rem«my  on  the  same  day.  In  Ningpo, 
iluGSA  (Jedcnbes  the  princip:il  features 
►reraony  as  consisting  in  a  solemn  wor- 
^  by  all  the  local  officers,  of  a  clay  ituagc  of 
jWo  and  an  idol  of  a  cowherd.  The  pr£- 
Hb  ploughed  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and 
Bhis  o^ociatcs  dispcreed  till  the  morrow, 
a  they  came  together  in  another  temple  at 
^  Here  a  series  of  pr^trations  and  reci- 
B^rayen  were  performed  by  the  **  fatliera 
Hbeople*'  in  their  prestonce,  some  ofwliom 
^to  have  no  respect  fur  the  worship  they 
r  engaged  in,  while  others  evinced  deep 

Pe.  As  soon  aa  tliia  waa  over,  the  clay 
iroughi  out,  and  a  prticession  consisting 
e  ofRcera  passed  around  it  repeate<lly, 
rag  tlic  [}*x}y  at  a  given  signal,  and  con- 
ing the  ceremony  by  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
,  The  cnpvd  then  rushed  in  and  tore  the 
f  to  piece-s  each  one  carrying  otTa  portion 
;rew  on  his  fields.  In  British  India,  the 
more  usually  drawn  by  the  buffalo 
by  biilKxrks  and  from  two  to  eight 
put  to  the  plough  according  to  the 
the  land.  In  the  Malay  countries 
usually  drawn  by  one  or  two 
ich.  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  rice,  to  which  the  use  of 
h  is  almost  exclusively  confined,  ihe 
or  large  hoe,  being  the  instrument  em- 
turning  up  the  soil  in  plantation  cul- 
iU.  OloM. ;    Willunns  MuhiU   Kinrj- 

u,;>.  loy. 

a  name  applied  in  ordinary  con- 
species  of  birds,  of  the  families 
id  Charadrid^  ; 
Cur  tori  ft  a. 
coroniAndelicUH,  ffm.,  Indian  courier  plover. 
»  hitortTuftlTis,  JfTti.    fiouhtf^-bAiided      „ 

]*fmjn>     Small  {iwuUow  plover. 
Chamdri-nm- 
hplvetid.  Om.    Grey  plover, 
ripoa,  Tcv%in.     (lolaen  plovrr. 

t^^tvjler.     Ijirge  sand  plover. 
..T,  Trmm.     .Small  „  „ 

■(.     Kentish  rinj^  plnv€*r. 
•oii-     Indinn  ringed  ploror. 
I  afntj.     Lesser  ringed  plover. 

iurier  plover  runs  about  rapidly,  nod- 

Htonally  when   it  stops,  nm- 

at  speej,  suddenly  stopping, 

the   U>Iy  and  then  starting  off  again. 

am!  small  ?waliow  plovers  hawk  over 

of  grain  or  rumnahs  of  grass,  catch- 

tn  ihc  air. — -J^rfinn, 

'EN,  Mr.,  once  Her   Rnlannic  Ma- 

uul  in  Aliyssinia,  who,  in  ]y<j(>,  died 

idft  received  in  an  attack  made  upon 

one  of  tlie  chiefs   in  Tigrc,  while  he 

lling    through    that   province   from 

MsMowa. 

kENETI'.      Leonard  Plultcnet'a   works 


were  published  in  London  l>etweon  ICOG  ami 
J  705,  in  4  volumes  quarto,  containing  464 
plates,  with  2,74'J  figures  of  plania,  many  of 
them  Indian.  These  figures  are  small,  and 
often  much  reduced  from  the  natural  size, 
especially  when  the  planta  were  large,  but  are 
generally  very  characteristic :  they  are  much 
less  coatly  and  more  eassily  procured  than  thojc 
of  Rhcede. 

PLUxMS. 
Ktft-king-taw.  Cmx.  |  N»i,  Chist. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree,  Pruin»domeatica,  indi- 
genous to  the  greater  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  274  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  enu- 
merated. Dried  plums  form  an  article  of  com- 
merce under  the  names  of  prune-;*  and  prunel- 
las.— liittiih'it  MalfrM  Mfdkti ;  FauUcner,  Sec 
Kabul. 

PLUiMAZO  DE  AVESTttUX.  Sp.  Esiricb, 
Es(  I'idge. 

PLUM-OIL,  Oil  of  kernel  of  Prunua  domea- 
tica. 

PLUTMEN,  Dpt.    Featliera. 

PLUMAS,  Sp.     Featheis. 

PLUMBAGINACE.^,  Limll,  the  LeaJwort 
tribe  of  plants,  of  2  gen.,  4  species,  viz.,  .'J 
Plumbago,  1  yEgialitw. 

PLUMaAGO. 
Klnck  lead.  I      ritirobago. 

Carburet  of  iron.  |      Graphite. 

Plumbago  is  a  carburet  of  iron  though  cotn^ 
mooly  known  as  blacklead,  and  also  called 
graphite.  It  U  used  for  making  leads  for  pen- 
cils and  crucibles.  Veins  of  this  occur  in  the 
hills  near  Namhmpane.  These  are  largely 
worked  in  Ceylon,  aud  2,000  tons  are  annually 
exported. 

Plumbago  is  sold  for  antimony  in  (he  bazaars, 
it  is  fuunil  in  Ceylon  and  Travuncore,  also  in 
Kumaon,  and  the  Xorthem  Circar  mountains 
and  abounds  in  the  hills  skirting  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Vizagapatani  district.  The 
depoaita  have  never  been  worked,  and  that 
which  is  brought  to  the  coast  is  coarse  and 
impnre.  A  fine  and  varied  series,  both  as  re- 
gard?, size  and  cpialiLy  were  exhibited  by  Gene- 
ral Cullen  from  Trevandrura.  One  large  block 
was  in  a  matrix  along  with  lateritc  and  con- 
taineil  some  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  nearly 
e(pial  to  the  fine  kinds  of  t'uniberland  black 
lead.  Other  large  bUicks  nearly  a  ftx>t  in  cubic 
measurement  appear  of  a  softer  and  coarser 
miality,  not  so  compact  .is  tlie  brightest  por- 
tions of  the  first-named  block.  This  plumbago 
or  graphite  is  well  suited  for  the  manufacture 
of  ordinary  j)encils  or  for  making  crucibles. 
Lieut.  Evans,  51st  Regiment  M.  N.  L,  exhi- 
bited plumbago  of  good  quality  from  Ceylon, 
and  of  indiiferent  quality  from  beds  of  shale 
that  accompany  iron  ore  at  Malacca.  Some 
indifferent  specimens  of  plmnbago  were  alio 
exhibited  along  with  iron  ore  and  slaty  shales 
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PLUMBAGO. 


rLFMBAGO  SUfiOFJCi. 


from  Ciidciipali.  This  mineral  was  formerly 
found  in  its  most  pure  atatc  in  BorrowJale  in 
Cumberland,  which  indeed  was  the  only  uiiue 
that  produced  lead  of  tlmt  fine  quaUtj  requi- 
site for  the  manuiiioture  of  drawing  pencils. 
The  Cumherland  mines  have  been  wrought 
&ince  Elizabeth's  time ;  pure  Cumberland  lead 
coating  as  much  as.  from  30  to  40  shilltligs  a 
pound.  The  lead  U  not  found  in  vciiLS  hut  in 
detached  pieces,  so  that  the  supply  is  occa- 
[sionaUy  irregular  and  the  search  for  it  labo- 
[rious  and  often  fruitless.  Inferior  descriptions 
lOf  lead  come  I'roiu  S|>aiD  and  Ceyhm,  and  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  of 
ttie  inferior  soit  of  pencils  and  in  poh&hing  cast 
iron.  Finely  powdered  graphite  can,  by  an  cx- 
Ueme  degree  of  pressure,  be  rendered  nearly 
'96  compact  OS  the  best  natural  graphite,  or  we 
should  be  without  any  more  good  drawing 
pencils.  The  great  manufacturers  of  pencils 
in  England  reported  the  Kumaon  and  Travan- 
core  specimens  as  quite  useless  for  the  manu- 
facture of  black  lead  pencils,  observing  tliat 
they  could  not  use  the  specimens  in  the  state 
in  which  they  had  been  sent  without  damaging 
their  machinery,  at  the  same  time  they  could 
not  conceive  why  purer  specimens  should  not 
be  found  in  the  same  locality.  In  r^ard  to 
tlie  objcctionfl  made  to  the  specimens  forwarded. 
General  Cullen,  lieaident  of  Travancore,  rciwrta 
on  the  plumbago  or  graphite  of  Travanc<ire, 
that  two  varieties  are  found  one  in  thin  Inmi- 
n«Te,  another  granidar,  and  he  sent  specimens 
of  both  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  gra- 
nular or  fibrous  variety,  he  had  discovered  in 
two  locaUtics  and  botli  of  them  ia  laterite,  a 
few  feet  only  below  the  surface.  One  locality 
is  about  5  or  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Trevandrum 
and  the  other  about  12  or  14  miles  N.  E.,  he 
brought  in  from  this  latter  locality  on  his  visit 
to  it,  about  3  cwt.  Some  small  dei)oalts  are 
also  foand  immediately  on  the  W.  of  the  town 
of  Trevandrum.  Graphite  in  thin  scales  or 
laminss  is  common  nearly  throughout  the  late- 
rite  tracts  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  but  more 
or  less  abundant  iu  particular  places.  It  is 
found  in  some  placies  in  laminae  of  considerable 
,fizc,  particularly  in  a  laterite  hill  about  25 
miles  N.  E.  of  Trevandrum  at  a  place  called 
^Caviaitencudul,  near  the  foot  of  the  ghat  moun- 
tains. It  is  also  found  iu  lamina  of  good  size 
in  the  disintegrated  gneiss  of  the  ghats  on  the 
Tinnevelly  side,  also  common  in  the  Kunker 
or  Travertine  deposits  near  Culdacoorche  and 
Amba-samoodrum.  The  Vizagapalam  graphite 
is  perhaps  also  fouud  in  laterite,  of  which  there 
is  A  large  deposit  at  Bimli;tatam.  Plumbngo 
mixed  witfa  boiled  oil,  and  applied  to  canvas 
and  other  cloths,  renders  it  non-combusfible. 
A  powdtry  plumbago  has  been  obtained  from 
'•mtuu  tcrrilnry,  and  a  8ii<jcimca  of  rather  bct- 
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ter  stuff  found  iu  some  other  parts  rf 
gaon  hiJU.    Lh.  W.  J.Tbomjioa  mjt 
most  eastern  point  of  the  hdi  at  Se 
detached  from  the  principal  rao^ 
gorge.     This  jiortiou  is  composed  cf 
much  indurated  by  beat  and  mixed 
tive  quartzose  and  gneiss  rock  ceir{ 
About  half  way  up  (100  feet)  on 
slope  of  the  gorge,  where  it  is  aetrij] 
tous,  he  found  a  bed  of  a  soft 
easily   friable,  and   soiling  the 
touched,  and  brought  hom« 
The  bed  was  from  18  to  24  in< 
as  far  as  traced,  it  extenddti 
and  S.,  and  had  a  dip  of  nefli 
he  conjectured  that  ph.-  n 

quality  and  more  den*--   - 
further  in.     A  plumbago  mine,  was 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  ITiornton,  Civil  AasistftDtj 
Gurgaoii,   in  October   1861.    It  ift 
maascs  of  variable  sizes,  and  in 
detached  ;  though,  in  some  cm», 
round   is  iuU  of  plumbago  mixed 
divided  micaceous  particles,  it  wm 
Exhibition  of  1862,  from  Mahwx*.^ 
Vizngapatain,  Umrilsur.  Darjccling.- 
1862;   Observations  Qti   th€  gi 
bat/o  of  Kumaon  and  Travant 
Ro\ft<!^  M.  D.,  with  an  tjctrtut  fr 
the  BfsidftU  of  Travancon  at 
Qth  Ftbntary  1857;  Bombay 
Jounml;  JiohU's  MSS.;  M.  0.  C.;] 
a. ;  GenL  CulUn ;  •S'lmmoncTs  Ihd* 

PLUMBAGO  CAPEN.SI8,  flower. 
PLUMBAGO  EITKOP.EA, 


Cbitra  vani. 


SAxa.  I  CUttr* :  Ct 


An  erect,  branching,  ■  si 
shi-ub.  The  whole  plant,  » 
very  acrid,  and.  applied  as  ya 
acts  as  a  powcrlul  vesicatory. 
in  small  doses,  it  is  said  to  be  a  ttrj^ 
emetic,  but  we  would  deem  its  adi 
dangerous  as  that  o(  cantharides. 
root  hiLS  been  employed  iu  Europe 
cation  to  cancer,  as  a  counter-irritant] 
ache,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
native  of  various  parts  of  the  Hut 
nearly  similar  to  the  Chittnrnn 
raJ  qualities.  The  bruised  rwt 
portion  of  some  bland  oil,  is  usedi 
uppUcation  in  rheumatic  and  pAnjj 
tions.  It  ia  also  prescribed  inl 
in  sm.itl  da;e?,  for  the  same 
propertica  ot"  this  spcoi-  tJ 

and  P.  zeylanica  are  i^^ 
made  with  rice  congio  Ukud  i*ic 
is  applied  by  the  nativw  to  hnb^  *} 
cipicat  states  ;  it  a*  ^ 
0\ShBughnessy  made  n 
mentfl  with  the  bark  of  the  pii 
*J10 


Ily  the  P.  rosea,  rubbed 
kter  and  a  little  flour,  or 
casions  pain  in  about  five  mintiles, 
*c»  in  severity  till  a  quarter  of  an 
ual  to  that  of  a  cantharitlea  blister 
inapism.  If  the  paate  be  removed 
DOT  the  pain  is  soon  allayed,  and 
if  11  t4>  18  hours  a  large  uniform 
if  fternm,  is  occiiaioned.  The  bli»- 
I  heala  readily  without  unpleasant 

GO  ROSEA,  Linn,  Applying 
Qsea  in  the  native  of  India,  the 
r  minutes  is  intensely  blackcncl ; 
nned   persons  a  deep   redness   is 

In  alJ  chrotiic  cased  and  in  many 
■  thia  blister  will  prove  an  effectual 
^  substitute  for  cantharides,  over 
nenes  the  peculiar  advantogG  of 
iing  rtrangury  or  any  other  forra 
\  of  the  urinary  organs.  Dr. 
Isy  speaks  from  the  experience  of 
0  cases.  Ills  experiments  led  him 
lit  the  blistering  quality  resides  iu 
ib,  but  on  this  poiut  he  was  un- 
k  io  positive  terms.  The  root,  in 
i,  U  much  em[tIoyed  as  a  poison  in 
la  an  irritant  to  occasion  abortion 
eed  into  the  va^na  and  applied 
ie  neck  of  the  uterus.     In  a  crinii- 

the  former  kind,  in  1S37,  Or. 
By,  succeeded  in  detecting  the 
ting  on  the  coatentg  of  the  stomach 

Kwicentrating  the  tincture,  re- 
inaJl  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
Bub-acetate  of  lead,  by  wliich 
fcracteristic  red  colom*  waa  imme- 
sioned.  By  a  mixlitioatiou  of  this 
grains  of  the  powdered  bark  may 
in  a  pint  of  a  mixture  of  milk, 
Uioua  articles  of  food,  A  powerful 
miing  a  neutral  crystalline  principle 
■O'Shuwjhmsstf,  pp.  508-10  ; 
j>.  112;  PamtWa  Hand- 

ZEYLANICA,  Linn.,  Roxb. 

Oittro  modlam,  Tax. 

Kodivell^hitm  muJum, 

Tau. 
Agni  ouitu,  Tkl. 

Chitra  mulum,  ,, 

TelU  chittra  mulum,     ., 

imbago  is  common  ;  so  arc  the 

red    and    blue,  and    blossom 

;  but  the  blue  is  the  hand- 

»le,  and  intrtKlucud   from  the 

the  moet  rstecmed.     Is  propa- 

The  three  different  species  of 

)d,   the   whitCf   and  the   blue 

iroon  in  Tenasserim  gardens; 

cultivated  by  the  Burmese 


tor  t!ie  Vesicatorypowerof their  root«.- 
Mason. 

PI^UTAUCH,  a  Roman,  who  mentions  the 
Bulla,  ai)  suspettded  from  the  necks  of  the  mors 
noble  Roman  boys,  as  a  phylactery,  or  *'  pre- 
servative of  good  order,  and  as  it  were  a  bridle 
on  incontinence.**  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
as  they  certainly  did  afterwards,  regarded  their 
phylacteries  as  amulets  or  charms,  which 
would  keep  or  preserve  them  from  evil.  Tlierc 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  rabbinical  Tar- 
gum,  written  about  500  years  after  Christ, 
which  may  both  serve  to  illustrate  what  our 
Ix>rd  says,  Matt,  xsiii,  5,  and  to  show  whati 
was  the  notion  of  the  more  modern  Jews  con- 
cerning their  phylacteries.  It  runs  thus : — 
"  The  con^ifregation  of  Israel  hath  said,  '  1  am 
chosen  above  all  people,  because  I  bind  tlie 
phylacteries  on  my  left  hand  and  on  my  head, 
and  the  scroll  is  fixed  on  the  right  aide  of  my 
door,  the  third  part  of  which  is  opposite  to  my 
bed-chamber,  that  the  evil  spirits  may  not  have 
power  to  hurt  me.*  "  See  I'arkhurst's  Greek 
Lexicon ;  also  Bishop  Patrick,  and  Calmet, 
quoted  by  ITUyly  and  Mant,  in  a  note  on  the 
passage  m  8t.  Matthew. — Has  Mala,  Hindoo 
Annalt^  Vol.  ii,  p.  409.     See  Yavana. 

PLUTO,  see  Osiris. 

PLUTUS,  see  Saraswati,  Kuvera. 

PLUiMHI  CARBONAS,  Ut.     Wlut«  lead. 

PLUMBS,  Fb.     Keaihers. 

PLUMES  A  ECRIRE,  Fk.  Quills  or  writ- 
ing peas. 

PLUMES  A  LIT.  Fr.  Bed  feathers,  fea- 
thers. 

FLUMIERIA.  Several  species  of  this 
genus,  natives  of  Jamaica,  Surinam,  Brazil,  the 
Malayan  Archii>elago,  and  Cochin-C-hina,  are 
used  as  drastic  cathartics. — O'Sfutuffhnessff. 

PLUMIERIA  ACUMINATA,  Ait.,  lioxh., 
m  /. 

tinbur-chumpa.  Due.  I  Voda  gviaeru,  Tai„ 

Pagoda  tree.  Eva.  | 

A  small  elegant  tree,  common ;  flowers 
white  and  yellow,  tinged  \vith  red,  very  fra- 
grant. A  pure  white  caoutchouc  is  obtained 
from  this  tree.  It  is  abundant  and  luxuriant 
in  the  Finjore  valley.  A  small  vSouth  America 
tree,  is  called  by  the  Burmese,  China  cham- 
pac.  Its  straggling,  and  ot'tcn  leafless  branches 
sh(X)t  out  from  their  extremities  delicate 
orange-coloured  blossoms,  tinged  with  red, 
and  of  sweetest  fragrance. — ItiiUUll ;  Rfyyle  ; 
(Jtihnnffh-iussy,  p.  44i* ;  Aftwon. 

PLUMIEIUA  ALBA. 

Oulnchin,  DDK. 

The  White  Chumpa. 

PC,  riryi).  Farrotia  jacqucmontiana. 

PO,  Hind.  Kashmir,  Fothergilla  involucrata, 
Parrotia  jacquemoniiana. 
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POA  CTNOS0K0IDE5. 


PODAIYRIA 


iV)A,  It  geittu  of  grasses  of  tlie  natural  orilor  < 
Panioureac  of  wliich  ihe  Icillowiiig  are  species 
ul' thf  South  anil  KastofAsla. 

iLnuua,  Limt.,  Eumpe,  Caucosiu. 

cliinonsia.  Reiz..  P.  Imlia.  Cliino. 

cylinJrica,  liosh.,  Cnnlon. 

cyntwun)i<ie9.  /fc/:.,  Egypt,  India. 

Uiarrlieua,  It  ^-  .V..  Bengal. 

digitata.  It  Jir.,  Tort  Jackson. 

elegaatula,  Kth,,  Bengal. 

Kangetica,  J?at6.,  Benji^l. 

multiflora.  Jioib.,  Bengal. 

neniDralii),  Lntn.,  Giiroi»e. 

nutans,  Kou..  Bt^n^at,  Citromandel. 

puncUta,  /.(>in.,  Bengal. 

paniculftta,  liarh.,  B<'n;;al. 

plumoSB,  hffz.,  lien^ol. 

roiburgbiftDft.  HrhiiU.,  Bengal. 

pratenaii*,  Liityi.,  Knrupe.  Caucasus. 

teuella,  liim..  Von.  India, 
•trivialifl,  Liun.,  Kuro[»e. 

iinioloidt'^,  Jfftz.,   Pea.  India.  Bengal,  Moluccas. 

vifioosjk,  Kctz.,  Pen.  Inilia,  Bengal. 

The  genus  Poa  has  its  glumes  rather  tine^ual; 
the  outer  palca  wtih  ^  or  5  nerves,  membranous 
below,  scarioua  at  the  lip.  compressed,  Veelcd, 
unarmed  ;  tlic  styles  terminal.  The  species  of 
this  genus  arc  rery  numerous,  constituting  the 
commonest  weed  that  follow  the  mi^'rations  of 
man,  and  generally  containing  a  Hufficient  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  matter  to  render  them  fodder 
for  various  animals.  Thirteen  species  of  this 
genua  are  described  by  Bubtngton  as  natives  of 
the  British  Islands.  Of  tiiese  the  most  com- 
mon are  the  P,  auuua  and  P.  pratensis.  The 
former  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  British 
plants,  springing  up  on  evo'y  neglected  apot 
around  the  habitations  of  man.  The  latter  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Smooth-stalked 
Meadow-grass,  and  ia  found  in  most  pastiu'e 
lands.  P.  nemoralis,  the  Wood  meadow-grass, 
is  also  a  common  grass  in  shady  places.  Many 
of  tlie  recent  genera  o(  grasses  were  formerly 
referred  to  the  genus  Poa. —  y**igt  Hort.  iStih, 
Cah 

POA  CYNOSUKOIDES,  i?Wr.,  Eoab. 

KrHgroslis  cyuosuroides.  U.  <Sr  S. 
I'uiola  bipinuata,  Linn. 
Briza         „  Linn, 

l>oob,  llncD.  I  ravilra,  Sakb. 

Kooah,  Mauk.  I  Kii^adhbrhAgflddi,      Tbi.. 

Koocbn ;  Koo«a,     HaIts.      I  AftwiLtayana  „ 

Uarbba,  *.  Tkl.  { 

A  plant  of  Kgypt  and  India,  tlic  sacred 
grass  of  the  hindoos,  the  dab  or  koosha  of  the 
brahmins  and  sacreii  to  Siva  ;  03  are  also  the 
|tepul,  banyan,  tJic  ueem  (Meliaazaderachta), 
the  Cratajvtt  rcligiosa.  The  Ocimura  sanctum 
or  tulsi  U  sacred  to  Vishnu  and  Krishna. 
Some  hindoo  legends  make  Garuda  the 
olTtipring  of  Kaflya[>a  and  Diti.  This  all- 
j)i'olific  dame  laid  an  egg,  which  it  was  pre- 
dicted would  produce  her  a  deliverer  from 
i:  after  a  lapse  offivohun- 
.1  sprung  from  the  egg,  Ilew 
(  -  tiii:  aboJv  oi  ludra,  extinguished  the  &re  that 


surrounded  it,  co: 
and  Iwre  ol!"  the  , 
abled   him  to  lihemlc  h 
few  drops  of  tliis  immurtal 
the  kusa.  it  became  eiernoUy 
tlie  serpents  greedily  Ucking  It 
their   ttmgues  with  the  sljorp 
have  ever  since  remained  fork 
of  eternity  waa  ensured  to  ih 
partaking  of  the  immurtal  t!' 
snakes  having  forked  tongues 
popular  talcs  uf  I  ndia^   attribu* 
greediness  ;    and    their  suppoaed  ia 
may  Iiave  originated  in  some  sodk 
these  ;  a  small  portion  of  amrita  tA  i 
of  Itahu,  would  ensure  them  tliiil 
Dharmarajah,   Dab,    Duub,  Garud^ 
Yama. 

POALUM,  Malax.     Coral 

POALKAYA.  I^L.   Trie 
Linn. 

POAM  or  Boa  or  Boe,  a  Malabv 
woi:>d  much  like  the  timber  called 
Paian,  or  Pali,  and  Irambu.  or,  11 
the  English  name,  iron-wood, 
strong,  heavy  wood,  and  U  consider 
It  grows  from  20  to  'SO  feet  high,  and 
to  thirty  inches  in  diaroetcT. — Bfy^ 
MaUxhor  umi  Camera, 

I*OCHAN,  of  Dera  Ghaii  Khan. 
scarf. 

POCIIOBORO,  Uria  ?     a  ttee 
and  Gum.<«ur.  Extreme  hrt 
ference  2j  feet,  and   het^  :  1 

to  the  intersection  of  the   ti 
Tolerably  common,  only  \iaed 
charcoal. —  Captain  Macionald, 

POCKHALN,  Gkh.     Gtiaiacum 

I'OCOCK,    Ebwako,  author  of 
the  Arabs. 

POCIiEE  of  Delhi,     Cotton^i 

PODADENTA  SAIMDA,  The. 
Rottlexu  thwaiteaii.  iStyUnthiulb 

A  large  tree  of  Amhagaxnowa  in 
at  Marai-Cahii,  near  Ratnapoora, 
tion  of  l.CMX)  to  2,0U0  feet.— TAw. 
Zeyl,  p.  274. 

POl)AK,'I^BU,Female,  Eudjuanwi 
Linn. 

PODALA  MANU,  Til.    Acaci* 

PODA  PATRA,  Ttt.     Gymnema 
R.  Br, — also  Aaclepiay  geutiusta.  t 
The   Konda  DoraJu   call   it  PuUa  p) 
gives  the  meaning  Tylophora  roaoM 
authority  of  Ainalic. 
PODALYRIA    I..- 
shrub  with  silky  ]ea\ 
light  garden  aoil,  tlieir  colnun  atv  ow^ 
purple,  blue  or  red.  and  should  be  4 
seed.    See  Lcjgumiaosa. 
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:akpus  MACRoniyLLUs. 


I'ODOSTKMOX. 


VTRA.  or  Putla  podara,  Tel.  Gym- 
ire.  6>r.,  /i,  Br. 

l*S,  tho  pT>at  sucker  genus  of  birda 
J  C-aprim\il^^da;,  as  undvr  ; 

■'■  ■'■'^''tine,  1  pen.,  38p.,TU.,  3  rixUr- 
lueiisis  BDil  afllnis. 
i:ulKin».   ;i  j:eu.,  U  ap.,   vix.,  2 
oUua,  7  Caprtmulgtift. 
US    SITPEUCILIARIS,    a    gnat- 
•s^ir  islauJ. 

.LAM,   Mai.g\l.        Tricliosanthes 
Linn..  Ro.rft.,  IF.  ^-  A. 
>r  Pnxldu  tringuddi-chettu,     He- 
UUfl,  Linn,  Rorh. 

rUGUDU  PUWU  or  Proddu- 
llolianthusannuus,  L, 
Sali. 
QDjE,  the  Grebe  family  of  birds^  as 

.icjpid*,  I  gen.,  2  gp.,  vit.  2  Podiceps. 

^  rhiliitpoiiAJA. 

PCRISTATUS,  the  Great-«reste«l 
pope.  Asia,  alJ  Africa,  America  ; 
an  barely  separable  ;  Himalaya, 
lerbans.    Perhaps  commoner  than 

rd  in  India,   from  iu»  spcUuIed 
great  difficulty   of  procuring 

S  PHIUPPEXSIS.  or  P.  minor, 
■ebe  of  Kuro|>c,  Asia  and  its  islands, 
;  very  common  in  India. 

t OCCIPITALIS.      See   Colym- 
r>D.     Mentha  sativa.     Pahari- 
^  i&  Mentha  viridis,  Linn. 
Bill,  IIlxd.,  Pebs.  Mentha  viri- 

n. 

JPL'S,  a  genus  of  the  yew  tribe 
'  Taxacea;,  of  whith  the  following 
are  known  ; 

H.  Br.    Nepal,  Kbassya,  Malacca, 
,  China.  Jajian. 

iltrit :- 

r/-,  t:hma. 

i?.  Br.    Penang.  Java. 
t.  Watt,     Maki,  S.    ^   Z.  Chinensis, 

hsfr.  Jap. 
r. 
»6. 
:ndl    .. 

MJS  DACRYDIOIDES  is  the 
Rrhite  pine  timber  tree  of  New 

EPUS  FERRUGINEA  is  the  Miro 

rNoff  Zealand. 

!PUS  LATIFOLIA  occurs  in  the 

Sylhet. 
IPUS  MACROPHYLLUS  in  Ne- 
I  Amboyna  and  Japan. 
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ANGA,  Scron.     Trichosanthes 


PODOCARPUS  NKRUFOLIA ? 

Theetmin,  Buku. 

The  meaning  of  this  Burmese  name  ia- '  tl 
prince  of  trees.*     These  are  large  trees  wii 
stems  not  very  regularly  shaped,  and  found  oi 
the  higher  bills  between  .Sitang  and  Salweei 
rivers,  and  on  the  range  wliich  skirts  the  coa 
of  the  Tenasserim   provinces  in  British  Bui 
mah.     The   wood   is   close-grained   and   maj 
prove  a  substitute  for  box-woo<l.     A  cubic  foot 
weighs  lbs.  50.     In  a  ftill  grown  tree  on  good' 
soil   the  average  length  of  the  trunk   to  the 
first  branch  is  :iO  feet  and  average  girtli  mea- 
sured   at   6    feet   from   the  ground  is  0   feet. 
—Dr.  Brandts'  Cal.  Cat.  Ex,  1862;  R<iM$  fll,^ 
Him.  Jiot.,  p,  349.  ■ 

PODOCARPUS  SPICATA,  is  the  Matai  or" 
Mai  or  Blackpino  limber  tree  of  New  Zealand. 

PODOCARPUS  TOTARA,  is  the  Totara  or 
Mahogany  pine,  a  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand. 

PODODAPHME,  Gr.     Nerium  oleander. 

PODOLEPIS  GRACILIS.  The  stems  of 
these  plants  are  covered  with  scales,  the  flow- 
ers are  white,  yellow  and  pink,  tlie  plants 
are  adapted  for  borders,  and  may  be  raised 
from  seed. —  Bithidt. 

PODOPHTHALMUS  VIGIL.  £;/w.    IndiaqJ 
Ocean.  ■ 

PODOPHYLLUM  EMODI,  Wall.  Occnra 
in  Nepaul  and  Kumaon,  and  on  the  Choor 
mountain  in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet.  A  specimen  of  the  root  was  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  investigating  the 
Bengal  drugs,  by  Dr.  Falconer,  of  Seharun- 
pore,  but  the  quantity  obtained  was  too  small 
for  the  requisite  experiments  being  instituted 
upon  its  virtues. — O'lSluiuijUngvut,  p.  170. 

PODOPHYLLUM  HEXAXDUUM.  was 
found  by  Dr.  lioylc  on  the  Kedarkanta  moun- 
tain, at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet. — O'Sfuiwjh- 
W^MI/,  p.  170- 

injDOPHYLLUM  PELTATUM.  the  May- 
apple,  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  root  is  considered  to  be  a  valuable,  and 
powerful  cathartic, —  O'Shaughnasy^  p.  170. 

PODOSTEMON.     Of  this  genus  of  planU, 
Dr.  Wight,  in    Icones,  gives,  P.   dichotomus, 
clongatus,  griscus,  olivaccus,  rigidus,  subulatus, 
Wallichii.  Wigbtii.     P.   Wallichii,  i?.   Br.,  P.  ■ 
Griffithii,   WalL^  have  been  (bund  on  the  Khas-  I 
sya   mountains.     One   species  grew  near  the 
Jyntea  hills  on  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Oongkot :  it  is  a  remarkable  water-planl  re- 
sembling a   liver-wort  in  its  mode   of  growth. 
Several  a|>ecies  occur  at  different   elevations 
the  Khasia,  and  appear  only  in  autumn,  wh* 
they  often  carpet  the  bottom  of  the  streams  wil 
green.     In   spring   and   smnnier   no    traces 
them  are  seen  ;  and  it  is  dillicult  to   conceive 
what  becomes  of  the  seeds  in  the  interval,  and 
how  these,  wkicli  are  well-knowo,  and  Ua\c 


.h. 

1 


tiU 


J 


POETUY. 

no  apparent  provision  for  the  purpose,  attach 
ibemaelves  to  the  piuooth  rocks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  torront.s.  All  the  kinds  Dower  and  ripen 
their  seeds  under  water,  the  stamens  and  pisti] 
being  protected  by  the  closed  flower  from  the 
wet-  This  genus  does  not  inhabit  the  Sikkim 
livere,  pi-obably  owing  to  the  great  changes  of 
temperature  to  which  these  are  subject. — 
tioitkfr*$  Him.  Journ,,  Vol.  ii,^.  314  ;    W,  Ic, 

PODOTHECA  CAPITATA.  a  yellow  flower- 
ing plant  of  no  great  beauty,  readily  cultivat- 
od  from  seed. — Uiddell. 

PODSWESCILNIKD,    Rus.      Candlesdcka, 

PODU-TALLI,  Tam.    Zapania  nodiflora,  L. 

P(KATSJE'1TI,  Maleax.  Gomphia  anguati- 
folia. 

POEE,  Tam.  Basella  alba  and  B.  rubra, 
Malabar  nightshade,  a  twining,  succulent  plant, 
with  smootli  fleshy  leaves ;  it  grows  very  ra- 
pidly and  is  generally  cultivated  as  a  spinach. 
There  arc  two  sorts. — Jtjffey. 

POEECHANDIA.Urxa.  Elajocarpus, species. 

POEPflAGUS  GTiUNNtENS,  the  Yak. 

POETRY.  The  poetry  of  the  biadoos  is 
rich,  high  and  \-aried,  aboundiag  in  luxuriant 
descriptions  and  occasionally  displaying  both 
grandeiur  and  tenderuess  ;  but  it  is  oA«a  ren- 
[dcrcd  dull  by  r&[jetition  and  bombast  and  de- 
>rmed  by  an  indelicacy  unknown  to  Europe- 


They  loudest  ling^ 

The  vice*  of  their  duities,  and  their  own 
In  f&blo,  hymn  ant]  song,  ao  personAting 
Tbair  gixla  ridiculous,  themselvee  put  sbsme. 
^Paradiu  lit^aintd. 

The  most  common  Sanscrit    metre  is  the 
Btanza  of  4  verses,  containing  8  syllables. 

The  following  are  poetesses,  who  lived  at 
diflTerent  times  and  contributed  to  the  Urdu 
itioal  literatiu-e ;  Atab  Begam,  Behar  and 
Roshini  Jan  ol'Lucknow  ;  Bhangan  of  Panipui ; 
Begam  Jan,  the  daughter  of  Nawab  Khair-ud- 
din  Kbazi ;  Began,  daughter  of  Mirza  Babar, 
belonged  to  the  zanana  of  Bahadur  Shah  of 
Delhi  ;  Bcni  Jan  of  Benares  ;  Begam,  daugh- 
ter of  Nawab  lntizam-ud-l)owla  and  wife  of 
Asaf-ud-Dowla  of  Oudh  ;  Begam,  daughter  of 
Arnad-ul  Mulk  Ghazi-ud-din  Klian,  Mutilabale 
[of  Barelf ;  Beranija  of  Delhi ;  and  Kur  Jahan, 
Mira&in  ofFurakabad.  Sakuntala  famed  in  the 
Indian  drama  was  the  daughter  of  ViswaraitrB, 
and  brought  up  by  Kaawa  Rishi,  in  whose 
hermitage  she  lived.  Dushmanta  Ilaja,  who 
bad  been  out  on  a  hunting  excursion,  happened 
meet  her  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  be  his 
wife.  He  left  her  and  told  her  to  follow  him. 
SaWiintala  became  the  mother  of  a  boy,  with 
whura  she  allerwards  appeared  before  her  hus- 
b:ind  while  he  was  seated  in  his  palace  sur- 
nmdcd  by  his  ministers.  She  approached  the 
ij& ;  and  in  presenting  the  boy  as  hia  Boa  in- 
luced    hendf  aa    his    wife.      The    rajah 
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rOGOSTEMON  PATCoora 

denied  having  married  her.  She 
tliere  was  not  a  {ireaiersin  tiduii 
untruth  while  there  was  nc 
ing  than  truth  ;  truth  constitt 
of  God.  Nor  was  tljcre  a  truer  fri( 
devoted  wife  who  was  a  help, 
father  in  religious  rites,  a 
solace  amidst  the  fatigues  of 
afterwards  received  by  the  taja. 

The  better  known  of  the  podt 
written  in  Hindi  and  ita  dialects  ore 
the  following  takhallus  or  poet-DBBis.i 


AJBZ. 

Asof. 

Balhar. 
Bedu-. 
Uard. 
FadvL 

IhBan. 
Insha. 

JoMAh. 

Jurat. 


Kudni. 

KaUudar. 

Utif. 

Lutf. 

MaaxHU. 

MahalmzL 

Maruf. 

Mostan. 

Mir. 

Mir  Tiki. 


Tlie  poets  who  hare  writtea  la 


Salb 

Mir  UdoehlBI 

Wastr 
B'lOialB. 

waur. 

MlrZakttl. 
ZaaM. 

Sttarf-BoeaB 
St«4  axttana 

Kanaat, 

Wall  &Uhoail 

Kltaleck.    

NatmU 

Mai 

STad  A 

MlraaH 

Mir  Uotuk.  X 

ti\tn\mm 


Saraar^ 


AqaMi 

Mtrsa 
wmtm. 
Ka«im 


Fodl. 

.Ulal-od-DlB. 

Kunaliid-tHri 

Sticili  Sharf  at]  Din. 

MlrHurad  AU  Kbao. 

.Taml. 

Hnnz. 

Kamal  nd  Din. 

Shtrr 

Kbanu-al-  Haq  Tabrii. 

Sreri  fiablr  All.  Titwi 

Hedil. 

K  axlm-wala- (tfahaal. 

Fakbrl. 

A  ID  It  khootroo. 

Nazinu 

Agah. 

Jamal-ud-EMBAbdoorBasaq. 

Atoll. 

Nizatul. 

Khakani. 

Mat)  mood,  Uhaxnavl. 

Andan. 

Maliarrani. 

Fm-k. 

Koomi  S8(ll<i  Uail. 

HaiMm. 

SrodShahAxIm-nd-DittTatwl 

— MttJiabarat;  Calcutta  Reinew^  JTo 

Balfour  8   GuldastaJi-i-Soohn, 

POGA  or  Poka  chettu,  Tkl 

POGIIALAY,  see  Jakua. 

POGADACHETTU,Tkl.  Biimt 
R.  ii,  236  ;  Cor,  14. 

POGAKU,  Nicotiooa 
cigars. 

POG-CHUMPA,  Bbxo.     Alpcnial 

POGHADA  \LVLLE,  aboPt^daj 
Nyctanthes  arbor -tristia. 

POGHEl-KLE,  Tam.     I^atw  of 

POGO>aD.E.     Some  of  the 
family  are  not  cooJSned  to  th« 
the  major  part  of  thero  prefer  ihfl 
Pogonus  and  Cardiadenis  are  met 
and  Africa. — Hope,  Jf.  L.  S.  J^ 
p.  115. 

I'OGOOL,  alias  Koondul.  lai^t 
rings. 

FOGaSTEMON  PATCHOUU. 
Pogoetamoo  iBtomadlai^ 
\  GU 


rOlNCUNA  ELATA. 

M  I 

plant  used  as  ^n  ingredient  to  mix 
)  fur  UDokiiig,  alscj  for  scentiug  wo- 

It  growsia  Sythel,  Penang  and  the 
asola.  Ita  leaves  are  used  in  France 
Q  odour  to  the  imitation  Kashmir 

ibe. Arabs  stuff  pillowa  and  mat- 
I  flwenriat  oil  la  used  m  a  perfume. 
ilj. 

'  Pag]  islands,  see  India. 
klALAr,  any  tree,  see  Poon. 
rJAT,  Jav.     a  wild  tree  in  Java, 
shea  a  beautiful  venuillion  dye. 
XQ.,    IlixD.,   Tam.,  also  Bun  Pol, 
lella  alba. 

JULU,  Tbl.  Charcoal. 
I.     Hair.  Poll  de  chameau,  camel 

IT  Poliya,  a  race  of  slaves,  WiU. 
INA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  order 
The  foUoiring  are  species   growing 
M&ro  Asia: 

?  W.  and  E.  Indies. 

r.,  all  Fi^Din^ular  India. 
'ookrr.  Chili. 

iia,  Imn.,  Poninaular  Intlia,Bengal,  Mo- 
luccas. 
KT.,  JhlBflagascar. 

iNA  ACULEATA,  the  Barbadoes 
le,  is  a  tropical  bush,  about  ten  feet 
wered  with  masses  of  inflorescence, 
w  or  red  flowers,  having  singularly 
IS.  It  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
fc  the  East  Indies,  it  is  conunoo  in 
|bnng  and  seeding  all  the  year 
leaves  when  bruised  have  a  auicll 
id  are  said  to  have  the  power  of 
abortion.  They  are  well-  known 
live,  and  to  have  been  used  as  a 
jr  senna.  According  to  It*.>xhurgh, 
rhen  old,  is  constantly  hollow,  and 
"  a  large  red  dark  brown  ant.  From 
when  disturbeil,  the  ants  issue  in 
I  inflict  a  severe  and  painful  bite 
turberg. — £'»W7.  f*tft. 
^JJA  COKIARU,  Jacq,  Syn.  ol" 
coriaria. 

LVA  ELATA,  £mn.,A)x6.,Tr.  4' A. 

Tki.. 


Can 

SuncaiAfala, 

fl. 

Tak. 

StinkuiiwantiD 

tn. 

w 

re6  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with 
f  fkiw^rs.  It  has  been  successfully 
nteotion  for  the  footings  of  rivers 
\  banks.  Where  it  is  not  wanted 
iterally  and  to  cause  obstructions, 
s  planted  in  cuttings  in  December; 
ckly ;  its  wood  might  be  used  for 
^b  The  tree  affords  a  grateful 
Hngh  continually  stripped  of  its 
Bre  GXtensirely  used  fur  manuring 
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POINT  PEBRO  snOAL. 

indigo  fields  in  Cudda[>ah,  it   quickly  replace 
them  and  that  abundantly. — Or.  Cl^ghom. 

POINCIANA  GILLIESII.  Hooktr,  a  tree 
Chili,  with  sulphur  flowers. 

POINCIANA  PULCHERRIMA,  Linn, 
Roxb.,  W.i^  A.^Jih, 

CiEsalpinia  puleherrinift,  Sicartt. 
var.  (a)  bicolor,  flowers  orange  variegftted  with' 

crimson. 
var,  (6)  cohcolor,  flowers  throughout  bright  yel- 
low. 

Krinhnft  rhoQim,        Bkho     Kriihna  cbunt, 
Uoung-Souk,  Blum.     Gul-i  tunUi, 

bitrbndooo  fooce,         Ewo.    Tiotti  niandarura.MAi 
Flower,  „  „        Myli  konni:  Koiuri 

Pcftcot'k's  pride,  „        Pji'iui<li  tan^'edii, 

Sjnnish  CMHAtion,        „        Kola  ?  Turayi, 

A  tree  of  both  Peninsulas  of  India,  Bengal 
and  the  Moluccas,  and  cultivated  all  over  India* 
The  variety  with  yellow  blossoms  is  occasioDall 
seen  in  the  Burmese  gardens.  It  is  common! 
culti\*ated  at  Ajmeer;  it  is  very  hardy,  growi 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  tlie  leav 
during  the  rains  are  green,  and  afterwar 
become  of  a  bright  scarlet  having  a  most  show 
appearance.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,' 
both  leaves  and  bark  contain  a  milkyjuice  which 
when  dried  and  boiled  poasesscs  some  of  the 
properties  of  gutta  percha,  its  large  vermillion- 
colourod  florni  leaves  render  it,  a  very  orna- 
mental plant. — O^Sfxangknetsy^p.^X'^  •  Mason; 
Ofnl.Mid.  Top.,p,  \if2  i  RiddtlL 

POINCIANA  REGIA,  Bojer. 
Royal  poinciftna. 

This  gorgeous  shrub  was  introduced  from 
Madagascar  into  India,  bears  a  most  magnificent 
and  graceful  flower ;  showy  coloured  Mowers, 
bright  scarlet  variegated  with  yellow.  It 
tlomiahes  well  in  the  Tcnasserim  [irovincea- 
Tliis  tree  does  not  attain  a  great  size,  but  it  is 
very  pretty  and  should  be  planted  in  mixed 
avenues. — M,  E,  •/.  R, ;  Mason  ;  Madras  Mori, 
Garden  Cat, 

POINT  DE  GALLE.  Its  flag-staff,  is  in 
lat.  r^"  If  N.,  and  long.  8U°  1"'  -12"  E.  The 
town  and  fort  are  built  on  the  jioint  w  hich  id 
rocky  and  bluff  to  sea-ward,  with  a  rocky  islet 
near,  called  Pigeon  i.slaud,  smrouudcd  by 
smaller  ones.  The  entrance  ol*  the  bay  ls  about 
a  mile  wide,  and  there,  as  well  aa  inside,  tiie 
depth  of  water  varies  from  2  to  14  feet.  It  is  70 
miles  S.  E.  of  Colombo,  and  is  a  fortified  sea.* 
port  town,  having  the  only  good  harbour  on 
the  southern  coast  ol'  the  island.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  [mssessiim  of  Ujc  IKitch,  by  whom 
the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  "waA 
built. 

POINT  PEDRO,  in  lat.  5°  38'  40"  N.,  lor\^. 
95°  31'  E.,  bears  0  miles  E.  22°  N.  from  Ac>ieei\ 
roa<l8.     See  Tunjong  bato. 

K)INT  PEDRO  SHOAL.  A  dangerou, 
shoal,  which  encompa^es  the  N.  E.  exirctnii 
of  the  ialatiU  of  Ceylon. 
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Poiaoiis  are  largely  use*!  in  British  India,  for 
criminal  purjjoses,  and  amongst  the  Mahratta 
races,  opium  mixed  with  sweet  oil  ia  commonly 
\iaed  by  suicides.  The  ordinary  plant  used  to 
stupify  is  tlie  Dhatura.  In  China,  the  most 
common  and  convenient  drug  ia  opium.  Man- 
darins of  high  rank  wear  on  their  persoai  a 
small  bead,  flllod  with  what  is  called  peacock's 
blood,  which  it  is  said  thoy  take  when  they 
wish  to  destroy  themselves  suddenly.  The 
Bikh  poison  of  the  Himalaya  is  largely  used  to 
poison  tigers.  Dr.  Buchanan  first  acquainted 
the  European  world  with  the  existence  of  four 
kinds  of  Bikh.  1»  Singya  Bikh,  2,  Bij»h  or 
Bikh,  the  poison.  3,  Bikhma,  a  powerfid  bitter, 
4.  Nlrbisi  ;  also  without  deleterious  properties. 
The  first.  Dr.  B.  referred  to  a  species  of  SmiJni. 
The  specimens  of  Caltha ;  Nirbisi  and  C.  ? 
Codoa  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  appear  to  be  Dr. 
WbUicIi's  Acouitum  ferox,  while  those  of  C,  ? 
Bishnia,  his  Aconitum  palmaluni,  all  evidently 
in  a  young  state,  and  without  flowers  or 
fructification.  Tiie  virulent  poison,  empha- 
tically called  Bish,  t.  f.  the  poison,  is  the  ro(»t 
of  Aconitum  ferox.  The  substances  used  for 
poisoning  rivers  in  order  to  obtain  fish,  are  Cro- 
ton  tiglium,  Anamirta  ci>cculiis,  Capsiciun  fru- 
tcsccns,  and  Karc  kai  (Tulu),  a  Posoqueria, 
probably  nutans  or  longispina.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Mysore  and  Coorg  habitually  poison 
with  impunity  such  portions  of  the  rivers  as  lie 
within  their  limits.  Two  years  discourage- 
ment of  pt)isoning  and  one  year's  discourage- 
ment of  fine  cruives,  worked  such  a  change 
that  markeil  advuntai^es  can  be  reaped 
from  the  adoption  of  these  two  simple  mea- 
sures alone.  Pulped  as  coffee  now  is,  a  great 
quantity  of  water  is  defiled,  and  the  river  for 
miles  down  is  rendered  literally  as  dark  as 
porter,  and  as  foetid  as  fiax  water.  Kven  after 
it  commences  to  clear,  the  stones  are  all  coated 
with  siime.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  root  of 
^larantaarundinacea  is  stated  to  be  a  valuable 
antidote  to  some  vegetable  poisons,  and  also 
serviceable  in  oases  of  hites  or  stingy  of  venomous 
insects  or  reptiles. — Jiotflrs  lit.  Him,  Bot.,  ;». 
4*j ;   SimmonfTM  Commerdnl  ProHnct,  p.  027. 

POISON  OAK. 

Yen  f«  Lv.<»,  Cms. 
This  IS  the  Rhus  seinialata. 
Pi^lSON  BULB,  Eng.     Crinum  asiaticum, 

I'f>lSON  Nt;T,  EiTO.  Sirychnosnux  vomica. 
ruISON  TrnNIP,  K)«o.     Cicuia  virosa. 
'       Fish. 
fmro  Oopa,  and  veeta.  pure. 
jAndt4m  is  worn  as  a  sacred  cord  1  diarrhcen 


Stou 


VIZ. : — 

Goldnmitbs,  KomBHIa. 
Cnrpcnterss  Wodla. 
BUrksmiths,  KomaliL. 

who  all  wear  Oic  Poitu  or  Zonv 
SudnM,  and  arc  divUions  of  the 
they  intemiarry.  See  Acha 

POlVItJO,  Kb.     Black  pej 
pangc,   Fh.     Cayenne    pef^>er.     1 
Fb.     I^ng  pepper.     Pepper. 

POIVKEA  COCaNEA,  W.  k. 

Combretum  coccineum,  L^ 
„  purjtureuiu,  & 

Scarlet  poivm,  Eaio. 

This,  is  the  popidar  favorite  I 
climbing  plants  in  Madras:  r«qi 
lis  not  too  high,  the  moner  it 
cumbent  position  the  more  loxm 
grow  and  flower,  tuifit  for  pot 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  uf 
wood  In  sand  under  glau.  Native 
cai\ — Jafft-eif  ;   Hint*  to  Amatmr  I 

POIVREA  GRAXDIFI-ORA.  »^ 
bretum  grandiflorum.  SixniUr  tu  ih 
habit  but  having  fur  superior  AuTCf 
of  S.  Leone. — xfuffrey, 

POIVREA  ROXBURGim,  DC\ 
Tha  ma-k*.  Bu»M. 

Among  the  fibrotiQ  barks  tent 
the   Kxhibition   of  1851, 
named  Roxburghia  iu  theC 
no  doubt  a  mistake  for  some 
Dr.  Itoxburgh,  probably    Pot\T«a 
one  of  the  Combretaceae,  of  whi. 
remarkable  for  tough  wood  as  w 
Rotflf'a  m.  lH.,p,'^jL 

POJO,  lUyv.  A  tree*  of  Chuto 
with  a  soil,  white  wootl.- 

POKA;  Poka  chetlu . 
f»oka;  Kola-poka,  Tbl.  ^| 

Ho.vh.     The  variety  Kol: 

POK  A  BANTI.  Agemtum  c^mya 
iii,    41o:    Br,    iVJ\.     This   com! 
commonly  known  as  "  Go,itwecd. 

POKA  CUE'n  U.  or  OTca,T»i 
chu.  A.— ff.  iii,  615;  Cor.  76;  H 

POKA  MAMADI.  Tn..  U 
mango," SAVa^  *yn.  Kashdramah  • 
mangn,"  ?  spondias. 

POKHRAJ,  Uinv.  Toptu :  Z«6 
are  the  varieties  of  it. 

POKAKA.  Tw..    'IVrminiUia 

POKIIAR-MIJL,  IIiKn, 
cephain,  aL*»i  Spilanthm  Mrr»c««. 

POKO  NKRKI.  a  tree  ywi 
manprovi'*    nt     Singapor**, 


r>Vi    ^M 


^i 


.,  Sas».  a  gale 
j-pol  ;   Bal-pol. 


eastern  or    suij   crate 
'  the  gate  of  Bal/  the 


3LA.  see  Kaikas. 
r>LA,  or  Pula,  HiXD.     Kyriia  calycina,  aUo 
Biaria  burliia. 

IDLA,  a  hindoo  iVstivat,  when  bullocks  arc 
oivuied  and  p;Araded  througtiout  the  towiu 
Plages. 

pLACH,  HrifD.  Albizm  odoratissima. 
I3LAJ,  a  tre4'  of  Siuga|K>ro,  its  wood  is 
Itto  make  fft)at«  lor  Hshing-nets,  a  very  rc- 
^be  li^hi  white  ^rood,  and  might  probably 
^■brteJ«  anil  used  with  advantage  as  a 
Hite  lor  cork,  and  aome  similar  bubtaiices. 
Rve. 

OLANISIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
[ftojriditccse.  l*r.  Wijiht  gives,  Polanisia  burL- 
Tmx,  •holidoaii,  and  iuoijundra.  Thegcne- 
and  Polaniiia.  of  this  order,  em- 
^  _L,    i;il  BjMicies  with  auppofted  medicinal 

^AtlutUe  describctt  five  species.  The 
feliua  (cat4  cleome,  E.vc.  Swarnak- 
IlXs.)  13  used  as  an  astriugeat  in 
India  and  C'eyloo.  The  C.  penta- 
lU,  iHurhunya,  Ben».  Caraila,  iiiM). 
tbtj>y},  r)r«.  Caravelaaud  Varsmr,  Saxs.) 
Mil  small,  black,  rather  aromatic  seeds. 
I  hy  ih«'  natives  in  decoction  od  a  stimulant 
k  ia  low  fevers,  and  in  si^mc  forms  of  con- 
im.  The  expresst;d  juice  t<x>  is  considered 
ijant,  and  suil>n-ific.  The  C.  viscosa,  or 
^LClei^me  (Huorhooria,  Hind.  Savana 
PK  Sana.)  ifi  also  celebrated  for  its  gccds, 
"Chori-ajooain,  of  the  bazaars.  These 
)elieve<i  lobe  vermifuge  and  stimulant,  and 
j^cn  ti->  the  extent  of  a  tea  spoonful  twice 
kinsUe).  ITie  C.  dodecandria  and  ico- 
Ainfilie  are  identical  with  this  plant, 
described  by  Lindley  as  Polanisia  ico- 
In  Cocliin  China  the  whole  plant  hrui- 
»d  like  sinapisms  for  counter-irritation, 
wtering.  This  fact  deserves  alten- 
tperimental    investigation. —  0*Shaugh' 

tiots ;  \y.  Ic. 

.NISIA  CHKUnOMI,  DC. 
Clpimie  cholidonii,  Linn. 

ula  of  India,  with    large  rose- 
,  seeds  pungent,  arc  powdered 
lO  curries. 
.XISIA  FELLVA.  DC 
lUna.  Zmn.  \  Aria-riU,  M\lkal. 

laJI  plant  grows  at  Courtallum,  and  in 
licinally. —  Powyf,  p.   75. 
.NISIA  ICOSANDKA.    H'.  J-  A. 
iftisonilra.  tinn. 
ZAXx'^iVAyLitmi 

\Q.,  UlMP 


Mal. 
Tah. 


Ctoooie  vtBCoea,  Raxb. 
TaL. 


KiikkA  vaiumU, 

.\elti  v<%ntintA. 

rtidda  vaminta. 


It  of  btiih    peninsulas  of  India,  of  Ben- 
SabATunporc-     The  bruised  leavM 
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are  iisetl  in  cochin  China  as  as  a  couuier-irn- 
tant  in  the  same   way  as  sinapisms  in   Kurojie, 
and  as  a  vesicant.     The  root  is  used  .is  a  vermi- 
fuge in  die    United   States  of  America.     The 
seeds  arc  employed  niedicinuUy  in  Imlia,  and 
sold  in   the  bazaar.'i  under  ilie  name  of  chori- 
ajooaiti,  they   yield  an  oil  when  subjected  to 
very  powerful  pressure,  which  is  of  a  Hght  oliviv 
green  colour. — &«^.  Q/c. ;  Mason.      See  Oil. 
I       I'OLAO,  a  savoury  dish  miulc  of  rice,  and 
fowl  or  niutlon  or  beef,  with  cardamoms,  cloves. 
rOLAT.NO.  Rns.  Linen. 
I'OLAVA,  T\ii.  ?     A  Tinuevelly  wood  of  a 
I  light  brown  coloiir.     Used  for  musket  stocks, 
j  and  building  purples. — Colonel  Frith,' 

I  POLE,  Captain,  an  English  officer  who  fell 
at  the  taking  of  the  Travancore  lines  in  a.  d. 
1800,  and  was  buried  in  a  sandy   waste,  25 

I  miles  from  the  Scene  of  battle.  A  few  years 
alter,  the  Shanars  of  the  neighbourhood  com- 
menced the  worship  of  his  spirit.  It  consists 
in  offering  to  his  maucs,  spirituous  liquors  and 

I  cheroots. 

I      POLE-CAT.     The  Black-faced  Poleniat  of 

Tibet,  has  a  tail  one-third  itf  the  entire  length. 

Soles  clad.     Fur  long.     Above  and   laterally, 

sordid  fulvous,  deeply  shaded  on  the  back  with 

black.     Below,  from  throat  backwards  with  the 

whole  limbs  and  tail,  black.     Head   pale  with 

a  dark  mask   over  the  Jacc.     Snout  to  vent  14 

I  inches.  Head   less  3.  Tail    only  0.  Tail    with 

I  hair,  7.  Palma  l.f.  Planta  2,^.     Habitat,  the 

i  plain  of  Central  Tibet.     A  si[)cciiueu  of  this  in- 

'  teresting  animal  was  obtained  in  tlie  district  of 

U,  on  the  Buutli  of  ihc  Sanpu,  and  was  brought 

I  along   with  a  iij>ecimen  of  the  Tibetan  Badger 

I  (Taxidca  Icucurus).      The  skin  was  in   good 

I  condition,  and  had  the  hnibs  and  scull  complete, 

seemingly   a   male,   and   certainly,  a   mature 

animal.     The  Icngtli  from  snout  to  vent  is  14 

inches  and  (lie  tail  is  7  more,  so  that  toufxua 

only  of  Tib«.-t,  and  Flavigula  of  the  Himahiya, 

can  compare  witli  it  in  size. — Mr,  Hodgson  in 

Beiiff.  M,  Soc,  Journ,  So,  vi.,  Mat^  1S49. 

FOLEEYOR,  Guz.  A  t^mibstone  raised  over 
a  peasant  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  his 
homestead. 

POLE.MOXIACE.K,  /.iW/.  The  Greek  Va- 
lerian tribe  of  3  Gen.,  t>  ^pc.  viz.,  U  polemo- 
nium  ;  2  gilia  ;  I  ootlomia  ;  1  caldasia.  See 
CoUomia  coccincn,  Gilia  achillia>folia,  Leptosi- 
pon. 

POLERROI,  Prostoi  ;  Schaffran  Rira.  Saf- 
flower. 

TOLEYAN  of  Malabar  are  domestic  or  agres- 
tic slaves. 

POT.l,  HiNfi.  Eryngium  planum,  also  Car- 
thamasoxyacantha  and  Cousinia  calcitrapsfor- 
mis. 

POLIAN,  IIxxo.    Carthamus  tin^:ii.>rius. 

p  im 


Indinianditri, 


.Sah9. 

Tw.. 


' 


»OLIANTHKSTUBKROSA,  W. 

Riiiutii-jh;iindhiv        Buata 
Gool-sluboo.  UtKP 

Andi-malleri,       Malul 

The  common  tuberose.  Cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, flnVcr  worn  by  native  women  in  their 
hair. — Graham;  Thonisotis  Record  of  Oetteral 
Sciencif  Vol.  iv,  301. 

POliCHI.  MiLEAL.  Ilibificua  sabdariffn, 
Linn. 

POLIGAK.  This  wood  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  used  for  a  freebooter  ;  and  phond 
poligaTt  one  who  lived  on  black  mail.  As  the 
weakness  of  the  Moghul  empire  increased,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  insui-gent  feudatories 
and  maniuding  chiefs  extended  over  the 
south  of  India,  this  word  came  to  be  applied  to 
all  who  had  set  up  for  thcmstlves^  whether 
from  choice  or  absolute  necessity.  Tlie  most 
norlherfi  Poligar  chief,  was  tlie  Dcssaee  of 
Sawunt  Warree.  Those  of  Jtxmeer  and  Punala 
wero  reduced  by  Sevajee.  The  poligars  of 
Southern  India  occupy  a  very  prominent  sta- 
tion in  the  animated  contests,  between  the  first 
British  adventurers  and  the  native  powers,  as 
described  by  Omie.  Prant  was  an  ancient 
hindoo  term,  signifying  a  considerable  sub- 
division of  a  county.— »/«n»i>*«  Otograptiicnl 
and  Statistical  Memoir^  p.  b\.     Sec  Polygar, 

POLIO-KfUS  ICHTHVCETUS,  Horsf.  The 
White-tailed  Sea  Eagle. 


Icthyictus  lucariiu,  JI$- 
UaUictus  plumbeus,  „ 


Paadion  lincatus,     Jtrri, 

Icthyietus  hicolor,   O'rrry. 

„    borsHeldii,    Hodtjs. 

Mach-mural,  Bicn'o.  |  Mudbuya,  Hind. 

This  eagle  U  rare,  south  of  the  Ncrbudda, 
hut  common  in  Hindustan,  Burniali  and  Ma- 
la)'ana.  It  live?  chiefly  on  fish,  but  will  carry 
off  a  teal  or  wounded  duck. 

POUO.ETUS  HUMIUS,  Temm.  Aminia- 
turc  of  the  last,  is  found  in  Malacca  and  the 
islands.     It  is  the  I.  nanus  of  Hlyth. 

POLianiNG  SLATK,  Polier  Schiefer,  a 
mineral,  occurring  massive,  with  a  slaty  tex-  | 
ture.  Its  cobur  is  white,  yellowish- white,  or  ' 
yellow,  brittle,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  0-of>. 
It  is  found  near  BiUu  in  IJohemia.  at  Zwickau 
in  Saxony,  and  Auvei*gue,  and  us  supposed  to 
be  a  volcanic  protluct.  Its  analysis  by  Bu- 
cholz  gives  100  parts, 

Silica     83*5    Oxide  of  iron 1-6 

Alumina 4<»    Water  ...  90 

Lime      8'5 

— Enrf.  €>jc, 

POLIYANjHucDCarthamus  tinctoria;  seeds 
of  Carthamus  oxyacantha. 

POLKEE,  Woods  known  by  this  name,  v'xi, 
mdU  i'olkee, 

iMi..  I  Soff&id  polket!,  Uun». 

Black  Police. 
Til..  I  Siab  polkec,  Uucn. 

CIS  ^ 


TalU  poUcea. 


M»pQlk«f> 


JOd  I'titku, 
Yerra  polkee,  T»i,  t  Twrhu«tk« 

—M,  C.  C. 

POLLUX.  See  Aswin,  Sanrrui, 
POI^XAWASI.  SlNOB.     Coeoi 
PC IX).  IluNu.     Tibetaa  game  of 
horse- back. 

POlvOSINA  a  name  used  by  iii 
for  mount  Paresh  or  Aparasia  o( 
Avcsta,'  and     with    t)jo   Paropomi 
Greeks,  which  included  the 
or  Hindu  Rush.     Hwen  'J 
the  north-west  of  the  capital 
there  was  a  great  snowy  mr.unttm 
on  its  summit,  di!it^ut  only  2*JU  ii, 
miles.     The  di.strict  of  cipi 
tioned  by  Pliny,  who  states 
capital,  named  Capisa,  wns  dc« 
I  His  copyist,  Solinus,  meniiun*  Utc 
but  calls  the  city  Caphuso,  which 
I  editors  have  altered  to  Capiasa.— Ci 
I  Andent  Oeog.  of  India,  p.  19. 

I      POLLANARRUA,  a  rui 

I  its  capital  in  tJie  middle  ngcA. 

I  and   sacked   by  the  Tamil   i 

I  1023,    recovered    by    Wijao 

[  but  again  plundered   in    a.    o,  1 

ruins  are  the  most  extensive  and 

ed    in    Ceylon.      There    are 

stone  figures  of  Buddlin,  aDi! 

various  temples  and  other  building 

with  those  at  Tiasemalta-rama,  xh 

modem,  only  dating  fri»n»  k.  b.  7IH 

looked  upon  as  entirely  huddhist 

the  Delada  Mala^wa,   and    the 

rama  more  nearly  resemble  the  hiq 

seen  in  India  than  otlier  buddhsit 

Ceylon. — Frere  Antiftodet^  p.  186u 

POLPA   DI  CASSIA,  It.    CktS 
fistula. 

POLni,  Hlvd.     Elireta  baxifbl 

POLUMORINIKA  or  OiekonadJ 

daba  indica. 

POLVERE,   Ir.     Gunpt>irdof 
cipri.  It.  Hair  jKtwder. 

POLVORA,  Port.,  .Sp.  Guanowt 
POLVOS  DE  PELUCA.  Sr» 
POLYANDRY.     As  a  nile, 
south  and  cast  of  Asia^  woatao' 
living  witlt  one  husband,  but  then 
poIyandrisLs  in  the  same  n^tun 
ancient  times  till  the  prta«nt 
supposed  by  some  that  poly 
to  no  division  or  race  of  m; 
phase,    at  one  stage    of   the 
every  race-     It   prcMi?*?*}    a: 
and    Arabs,   among  ' 
toric  times  and  amot. 
Cajsar's  time.     As  a  ruie.   lo 
tire  population  are  XDumutdri«ts  A 
miats.     But  both  polygamy  aoi! 
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POtTAMDRY. 


»it)i.     Krom   the  most  annieni  timefl,  we 

frf"  tlic  cxwtcnfo     oi   forms  of   [lolyandry 

inoufi  nations,   wido  apart  the   one 

icr.  Itstil]  prevails  in  modified  ways, 

m  tbc  Himalaya  ;    unumgsC  some 

^,  in  southern  India,  and  in  Ceylon 

If  indigenes,  pi-obably  also  a  Tamil 

,     ..   .^  said   to  he   followed   in  parts  of 

cm  nnd  also   in  North  America.      Hum- 

K  Ibund  it  eommon  in  the  island  of  I>ance- 

^  one  04  the  Canaries.     Mr.  Sirr,    in   hU 

Bttccount  ofC^?yloii,  mentions  that  polyan- 

mm  practised  in  anciunt  Spnrta.     For  this 

i  liowevcr,  we  have  not  met  with  any 

itirity  than  in  the  soutewliat  obscure 

•  if  Polybins,  (Hook  iv,  dinptcr  iii), 

■  tclU  us  that  the  Arcadi.'tns  in  order 

ind  soften  their  rough  and  atnbborn 

|v-         %  nded  tlie  stndy  of  mu^ic  and  danc- 

■pd  sppotnte^i  frequent  feitivaU  and  itacri- 

Rrfabch  both  sexes  were  oblij^pi)  to  celebrate 

Act;  tlic  men  with  women,   and  the  boys 

Itirjfin*.     Aristotle,  followed  by  Polybiua, 

ik  sii,   Kx.  ii),  mentions   that   among   the 


sunt. '  'Ten  and  even  twelrc  have  wives  common' 
tothem,and  particularly  brjihi^i-s  among  brolhera 
and  parentB  among  their  children  ;  but  if  there 
be  any  issue  by  these  wive?,   they  are  reputed 
to  be  the  children  of  those   by  whom  respec- 
tively cacli  was  first  espoused  when  a  virgin.'* 
And   it  may  be  that  the   •*  bundling"  is  but  a 
partial  continuation  of  another  social  ciutom  of 
the    ancient    Britons,   who    often    contracted  '. 
conditional   marriages,      IJut    Ur,    Vaughan, 
in   his   Kcvolutions   in     Kngliah    Ilifttory.  (pp. 
j  97   iind   UN),   questions  if  Caesar's  knowledge 
'  of  the  Britons  was  such  ns  to  warrant  his  muk- 
f  ing  tiiai  statement.   Ho  gruunds  this  sceptjoiain 
on  liis  belief  in  the  natural  instincts  of  barba- 
,  rians  which  operate  as  i>owerful  safcgimrds  of 
the  chastity  of  women,  and  or)  the  fact  that 
among  the  Britons,   according  to   Poniponius 
Mela,  iii.  2,  wnmeu   wore   held  in  high  esti- 
mation ;  bharod   in  ihu   lionnm  of  prlestliood  : 
had    the  gifu  of  inspiration,   prophecy,   and 
of  working   minicles — and  like   Uuadicoa  and 
Carliamaudua    ruled  in  failure  of   male  des- 
cent.     He   notices   tlic    silence  of.Diodonis 
EKUiA  of  Italy   all   nobility  of  ancesti-y  was    and    Strabo   ta   to    the   cuatoai  nf  pilyaudrv, 
rtd  from  women  and  not   from  men.     One  |  though  bi!th  were  familiar  with  what  <'a*sar  had 
■  Me  familir.s  of  the  I.*>criansi  .srom  to  i  written,  and  he   mention:)  also  hi4   di^ibelief  of 
'i^l  intn  Italy  from  A.sia  Minor,  along    the  etaicmcnt  of  Xiphilinc,  who  atlrihutes  the 
>'f  their  women,  and  only   the  des-  I  usage  imputed  to  the   Britons  by  C;csar,  to  the 
thf^se  women   were   reputed  noble    Caledonians  in  the  time  of  SevrniA.     Dr.  Vau- 
l'(J   a»  di'-wcndani^  of  the   hundred    plian   also  disregards   tlie  authority    of   Dion 
it  was  fTi>m  these  hundred   familieH    Cassitis,  who  wrote  two  centuries  later, in  which 
I  the.  hiindnd  virgins   were  taken  by  lot,  as  ,  a  British  wonuin,  is  made  to  say  in   defence   of 
Drdeal    hu'i  vomnmndwi,  and   were  sent  to    her  country-women,  that  tliey  only  did   openly 
f*     Thry  lutd  amongst  llietn  an   in.^titution  !  with  their  e(ju:il.s,  what  the  Roman  women   did 
flllbi^y  had  adopted  from  the  peopK^  of  Italy,    secretly   with   their  inferiors.     The  high   feel- 
nxst  whom  tiiey  were  mixwl.     At  the  time    ings  of  tlie  Britons  oo  the  purity  of  their  wo- 
ihey  drore  the  Sicilians  out  of  this  part  of   men,  he  considers  established  by  the  fact  liiat 
r,  tLe  latter  had  a  custom   of  api>ointinga  ;  it   was   tlie   wrong   done  to  the  chaatitv  of  the 
I  to  If-ad  the  pmccssion  in  their  saeri- I  daughters  of  lirjadicca  that  filled   tlie  cup  of 
was  always  chosen   from  the  nnb-    indignation  among  the  Britoa'*  to  overflowing, 
liic  most  illustrious  of  their  iHmilif»*.  |  and  the  statement  of  Tacitus,   that   it   was  the 
of  u  young   man,  the   UtcrJuns  ap-    scandaloiw    proceeding    ot    CartUmandua,    in 
virgin  for  the  office,  because  nobility    marrying  beneath  lier  rank,  that  helped  to  jiro- 

duce  such  disaffection  among  her  subjects  as 
to  compel  her  to  fly  to  the  ICouians  for  protec- 
tion. But  when  discrediting  Crtfsar,  as  to  the 
firitons,  and  Xiphiline,  ns  to  the  Caledonians 
in  the  time  of  .Severiw,  from  the  disatfecLion 
produced  by  the  marriage  of  Cai'tismandua  be- 


tbeni    wiw  derived  from  women,     The 

»<-r    atter  another     succeeding   to  a 

imoTijir  ^he  Jews,  alluded  to  in  the  ques- 

if^ees,  may  have  the  relation  to 

,       iuidna,  tliat  a  normal  slate  has 

iBomint.     Indeed   wc  i*e:ul   in  ancient 


of  tlic  son  surreeding  to  or  taking  his  ,  neatlt  her  rank.  Dr.  Vaughan  was  not   perhaps 


f9  wiTCB.     And  Marco  I'alo  tciU  us  that 

lb«>   Mongols,   in  the  time  of  Kuhlai 

lore  took   deceased   brothers*  wives, 

wives  of  their  fathers,  their  uterine 

>tod.     In  the  we«t,  (.'aesar,  (Kb.  v., 

of  ilic  Britons  of  his  time  **  L'xores 

J^Juudenique  inter  se   communes,  et 

cum  fratribus,  et  parentes  cum 

ai  mint  ex  his  nati,  conun  habentur 


aware  that  the  same  would  result  were  a  Nair 
woman  of  the  present  day  to  consort  with  an 
inferior.  Pitlyaiidry  received  a  partial  sanc- 
tion in  the  Instituica  of  Menu.  It  is  adverted  U) 
without  reproach  in  the  epic  of  the  ^Ldiabarat, 
wherein  the  heroine  Draupadi,  is  made  the 
wife  of  five  I'andu  brothcm.  The  Mahabarat 
details  the  fortunes  of  the  five  Pandava  prince? 
and    the    Iiistory  of   their  adventures  in  an 

The 


<iulbiis  primnm  virgines  qmeque  ducUe  t  archery  contest,  at  the  cuurt  of  Drona 
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.uii.L  ;^ito,  arc  .siiii  kiuiuuj  ui^i^nimnii^Hi^ 
nojih-irest  corner  o(  tlie  Dhoon. 

Pnlyatulrv,  tluttjgli  alnirysit  universal  in  the 
hill  distncu  attacliod  tr>  the  DhtMrn,  callni  tlie 
Jounsar  anil  Uuwar  pcrjrnnnah,  is  apparently 
unknown  in  the  hilI.-»of  (inrhwal  ami  Koniaon 
on  the  east, or  tliiwu  cii'  tht* Simla superintendenry 
on  the  wesi.  In  the  .Iiiim.-wr  diitriri.  when  the 
eldest  brother  niarrie*.  the  woman  is  erpmlly 
the  wife  ot*  his  younger  brothers,  though  the 
o^pring  are  called  thr.  children  of  the  e!de5t 
brother.  AVhcn  much  difference  exists  in  the 
ages  of  the  brotliew  of  n  family,  the  elder 
marry  a  wife,  and  when  the  younger  grow  up, 
they  niiirry  another  hut  tlie  two  wives  arc  con- 
•idered  c<pmlly  the  wive*  of  all  the  brothers.  Mr. 
Ouniup  in  his  hunting  in  the  Himalaya,  p.  181, 
observes,  that  wlu-rrver  the  practire  of  poly- 
andry exists,  there  is  a  striking  discrepance  in 
the  proportions  of  the  sexes  among  young  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  In  a  Tillage  with  up- 
wards of -kK)  boys,  there  were  only  120  girls. 
He  does  not  supp«>se  that  female  intanticide 
jirevails  or  is  the  cause  of  the  preponderance, 
lis  a  wife  is  generally  purchased  for  a  lirge  sum 
from  lier  parents.  But  in  the  Gurhwal  hilli, 
where  pf>Iygamy  is  prevalent,  there  is  a  surplus 
of  femalu  children. 

polyandry  never  found  any  place  in  the 
brahmanical  code,  when  the  five  Panda\*ft 
were  remonstrated  with,  by  kin?  Drupada,  for 
making  his  daughter  Di-aupa^li  their  joint  wife. 
Ytidhishthira,  the  *»hip«,  according  to  the 
Mahabharata  replied  to  him  that  Jatila.  of  the 
family  of  Gotama,  an  excelleni  woman,  had 
lived  with  seven  saints  :  and  that  Vark«lii,  tht^ 
daughter  of  a  Muni,  resided  witb  ten   broth cr-^ 


For  fndiii  onc^.  as  now  toW 
A  grmip  iinusuttl  might  exhlhtt. 
or  wvcral  liufthands.  free  fMm  rtri' 
hmUfd  foirly  to  a  sitn^lr  wif<" ! 
But,  lL-6t  my  W'int  sttould  nouglit  n 
Ye  Fair,  to  no  unlmly  lule 
Atti'Tid:  five  thoUMn-1  veam  agu. 
As  annals  in  B<*niin*s  show. 
When  I'lindii  chiefs  witli  f'»;m»  fi 
And  HHcli  thtf  throne  n  ti|{h 

Five  hrutliOTS  of  thi'  ; 
Blazed  high  with  qiiHiuu  >  ii!\  in<> 
Tlip  first  a  prmcH  n  ithoiit  hift  |»r*T, 
Jusl.pioua,  liheral  Vii(lhi*ht<«ir : 
Tlien  .\rjun.  to  tlie  bntu-  n  rod. 
An  hero  favoure<l  liy  n  i;.»l  . 
Bhimn,  like  nnmnlAi- 
I'nrnaled  in  the  fnn 
Bidd  Narul,  fir'd  Hy  r 
Tu  emulnte  fmt^nift 
Ami  Sehde.i.  lliishi*.! 
Bright  virtue  ilnwnn 
To  tliesea  ilame  dcv  N  _^ 

Ulylln>  Dr»npn<ly,  the  ilvltonoir.* 
Rt-nownwl  fur  lipftuty,  and  for  wit. 
In  wwUock's  pk'*wini;  rhiin  wu 

MoClelliind  (p.  i8i>)  gives  a  k>t 
which  hu  rcgHfda  as  Pol^-and 
tlio*e  nf  Thibet,  Cajthmecr,  and  t 
regions,  the  Toda,  Coorg,  Nair, 
other  races  in  India,  in  Ceylon, 
land,  (Lafitan.  Vol.  i,  p.  555)  as 
other  Pacific  Ulnnds,  in  tkc  Al«f| 
lago,  auiung  the  Koryak,  tfa«  Si 
sack,  on  the  Orltioco,  in  ports  of. 
I^nccrotA.  To  these  be  mHi 
Britons,  some  of  the  Median  caiin 
and  the  (fCtp-t,  while  tracM  4 
among  the  ancient  (jermans. 
adds  i]»at  of  some  families      

In  C^jJon^  th»  jomt   hoabao 
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Eli*»n-i  Iiill'*  jinmnj;  the  Todas.  Ami  it 
tlie  lan>  o(  inlieritniice  amongst  (.»eo- 
II  ihc  s>utlifrii  fxtrcnic  ai'  lite  Penin-itln  of 
.  The  prevalfiiiT  of [lulyaiidry  in  the  \'edic 
,  is  shown  in  Kn^iivnt  saying,  *'  Aswins, 
admirahlo  (htirsoa)  Ixire  thecnr  which  yon 
bumcs^et].  (tintt)  to  the  goal,  for  the  9nkc  of 
vr.  and  the  damsel,  who  was  tlio  ]jnze, 
ibrough  afFection  tayou  tmd  acknttwieilgcd 
i  .d-ahip)  saying,  you  are  my  Ituds." 
ly  "^y^f  likewise  known,  for  Kashi- 
ai  lilLWTrious  Uishi,  marred  ten  sisters  at 
and  thi*  jirarti(N?  continues  to  the  pre—  ' 
lay,  Cvr  tlie  lam  rajah  of  Taiijore  who  died 
55,  a  Mahratta  siidni  and  dcj*rrndnnt  ot' 
1,  married  eighteen  yimn;;  women  at  onco. 

PsT  mcniion**   that   the  Tibet   women  in 
twith  their  three  or  (our  luisbamL-*,  were 
jt^iUniA  a^  a  Mahumedan  |K)|y^'nnii;>t  is 
several  wives.  He  saw  one  wtmian  who  had 
tflKinds  alive,  all  brothei':4,thou;;h  thechiel', 
I    reaU   husband    is   the   elder    brother. 
Cunningham   remarks  that  amon;^8t  the  i 
of   I^dak,  irdyandrv  is  strictly  conHned 
tben.     Each  family  of  hrotlicrs  has  onlv 
lie  in  common.     The  mast  usual  number 
plianclA  i.4  two,  but  three  and  even  four  i 
bds  are    ftot  uncommon.     Thi>*  ?\8tem,  [ 
er,  prevails  only  amonjr  the  poorer  claasea.  I 
prich,  OS  in  .'ill  ea.*UTn  countries,  gcncral- 

Ltwo  or  three  wives,  according  to  their  ' 
nces.      I'olyandry,  be   ad«ls,    is   the 
|Mil   check  to  the  increase  of  p>pulation,  , 
<»we%-cr  revolting  it  may  be  to  our  feelings,  ; 
I   n  politic   measure  for  a   |i«>nr  country 
I  diMsi  not  pnMlnce   sufficient  food   for  its 
itsniA.     Vig^nc  in  his  Travels  in  Ka^bmir, 
,  |v  r^T),  remarks   that  amongHl   some  of 
Ujve»i  of  ibt'  Alpine   Bengal,  the  cuslom, 
r«ll  known.  prevaiU,  of  one  woman  being 
»d   til  a  whole   family  of   brotliers.     The  , 
Ivir  Abor  in   north   eastern    Inilia, 
M»iia,  und   it  is  not   uneunimon  for 
an  u*  have  two  husbands,  brothers, 
one  roof,  and  other  authors  men- 
Uhni  races  occupying  the  Tibetan 
ri'I  their  wives,  or  lu-isent   to  their 
u'ith  strangers  and  travellers, 
may  also  soniexvhat  expliiin  the  I 
indificrenoe    with     which    some 
■  .,5...j4   the   purity   of  their  umnarried  ' 
And  this  view  is  supported  by   the  ' 
hiiidoo  belief  as  to  the  visits  of  tlic  i 
ittxtin  women,  tliis  is  an  anricni  belief  i 
ktian   hindofis,   as   of  the  Greeks  and 
^and  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  rfythologi- 
ty  uf  iKe  origin  of  the  Pandava  heroes 
-gfxU.     Desrended  from  the  ancient  | 
of  the  countries  of  Hindustan  bnr-  ,' 
the  Jumna,  called  *'  I'anduan  raj,"  | 
kingdom  of  lUe  Pandus,  Pandii,  the '. 
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father  of  tliesc  five  beroen,  was  the  son  of  Vyasa 
and  l^andcn.  Their  minher*s  name  was  Kuntl, 
the  sister  of  a  prince  of  Mathura,  who  was  the 
father  of  Jieri  and  Ualdeva,  the  Indian  Her- 
cules. Kunti,  in  consepience  of  the  sins  of 
the  xmceators  of  herself  and  her  husband,  was 
doomeil  to  experience  the  greatest  curse  that 
can  befall  a  hinduo  woman,  sterility.  How- 
ever, by  a  chnrm,  she  contrived  to  remove 
the  anathema  by  enticing  the  pixls  to  her 
bed.  Thus,  says  Colonel  ImJ,  from  whoFe 
di?<|uisition  on  the  Hindoo  and  Tliebim  Her- 
cules, Coleman  extracted  this  account,  she  had 
by  Dhermaraja  (Yama  or  the  Minos  of  the 
Greeks),  Yudishira  ;  by  Puvann,  Bhima :  by 
Indra.  .\rjun  ;  and  Xycula  ami  Sydiva  by  the 
Aswini  Kumara  (the  Hindoo  Ksculapiiis.  or  the 
sons  of  Surya),  the  twins  of  the  Hind«)o  zimIiuc, 
(0»ie.  Myth.,  Hind.,  p.  248.)  Polyandry  pre- 
vails amongst  the  Tibetans  in  the  bills  south 
and  east  of  Kashmir.  But,  over  all  Kamaon, 
anumgst  the  richer  people,  the  cuslom  oi'  many 
brothers  having  one  wife  in  common  has  long 
ceased  to  be  practised,  though  the  widow  of  an 
elder  brother  is  commonly  re-inarried  to  the  n<'Xt. 
brother.  This  is  also  siid  to  be  tlie  cusmm 
with  some  Jat  tribes.  The  Chamar  or  leather 
workers  of  Kunawar,  however,  like  the  Bhot 
still  practice  polyandry.  Amongst  the  Todo 
antl  Kiu'timbar  of  the  Nilgiri  mountains,  the 
broibers  of  a  family  have  usually  only  one  wife 
between  thorn.  She  is,  mor«>ver.  alloweil  to  eon- 
sort  wiili  strangers,  without  the  slightest  objec- 
tion or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  her  [iroper  lords. 

PoI)*andry  prevails  in  Travanrore  and 
in  tlic  two  provinces  of  the  Madras  pre- 
i^ideney,  called  Malabar  and  Canaiii,  about 
3011  miles  long,  ami  oti  bnW,  with  upwards  of 
30  millions  of  ix-ople.  Mr.  Strange  I'ully  de- 
scribes it  (HindiMi  Jjiw,  p.  ()7)  when  he  says, 
tlie  inheritance  runs  in  the  female,  ami  ni^  in 
the  male  line.  A  man's  vms  are  not  in  the 
list  of  his  beirs.  His  property  gtjes  to  his 
sisters*  sister's  sons,  sister's  daughters,  sister's 
daughter's  sons  and  daughters,  mother,  mothers 
sisters  and  their  children,  and  to  his  maternal 
gmndmother,  her  sisters  and  their  children. 
Failing  these  and  tlieir  stock  in  the  same  way 
of  descent,  it  goes,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  to  the  man's  disciple  and 
fellow-student,  and  then  escheats.  This  rule  of 
descent  is  lermeii  Mnniumkaiayam,  or  Nepo- 
tism iu  the  female  line.  The  origin  of  this, 
he  adds,  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Porasuramen,  the  first  king  of  Malabar,  who 
introduced  brahmins  into  the  district,  and  gave 
them  yossessioiiR  therein,  and  to  prevent  tliese 
properties  li-om  being  split  up,  decreed  that 
they  should  vest  in  the  elder  brothers,  whom 
alone  he  permitted  to  contract  marriage.  The 
sons  of  these  were  to  be  accounted  as  sons  fur 
6^\ 
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without    wives    are    allowed    in    consort    with  |  tlic    uianngoment    may    M    in 
females 'M' loner  tImso-s.     The  offspring' of  ihese  '  brotlicr,   may    he   taken,   in  ndftpi 
nninns  not  ho\ne  legitimaic,  could  not  rank  as   same  tiino  with  lipriolf,  in  onJer  u 
hrahmins,  or  inherit  li-oin  rhcir  fathom.     Tlicir    vijion  lor  thp  ailniiruhirution   of 
inln'ritance  was  hc?nccTnado  to  foUow  from  their  '  tlic  family,  and  ti>r  fonOuct  t«*'  the  rf*-_ 
mothem.     The  lower  cafltw  fell  into  the  same  .  to  be  olwerved  thcmn. 
Rvstem    of    pnuniscuous    intercoume    amongst  |       Part  of  the  i>eoplOT  h»-i.     ^ 
themselves.     With   them,  tlic   females  before    j^^g   polvandrv,   on    (he 
attaining  Tnatiirity,  go  iliroii^rh  a  form  nf  marri-   ^nUcd  S'airs.  'f)r.  Burh-.KiZiu.  -a  -.    . 
Rgc,  the  bridegroom  not  iieeeMarily  taking  the    ti^pir  (.pt-ial  cn^oms  and  the  r.-  ..:. 
position   of  hnshatid.      Artcr   maturity,   tliev  ,  practice  of  pulvandry   in  hi.  time,* 
mav    consort   wirii    whom    llicy    please,    and    ^^py   ^jj^rv  before-  tlicv   are  ten  y^ 
with    as  many   as  \\wy  pleriiH.'.  provided    that    hut  the  liusband  never  aftfrwurd* 
the  connexion  he  with  members  ot  their  own    hi,  ^^fe.     Such  a  cireunatanoe.  iiij>«| 
or  ftOTnc  higher  caste.     The  otff*pring  succeed 
to  the   estate  in   the  mother's  family,  it  bein;^ 
obvious  that    parenla;:r   cannot  he  traced  out 
in    tlio    line    of   the    male.     The    caste.-*    that 
follow  this  rule  of  Mnrnmakntavani,  arc  all,  ex-s 
ccpting  Brahmiufl  and   .Vka  F'odwals,  a  claw  of 
pagi>da  fler\*ant^,  the  artis.ia'*,  vix.,  carpenters 
braiB-smitlift,    black-smttlis,    and    |fold-smith» 
and  s*'>me  of  the  lowest  denominations,   such 
n»  the  Cheroniars,  or   slave  tribe  ;   with     the 
Malayen     and     the     ]*nniars,     the     rule    of 
descent  is  to    (ums.       The    Teear    or  toildy- 
drawcp*.    and    tlie    Mookwa   or    tishcrmcn    of 
North  Malabar,  follow  MaTunmkatnyam,  while 
ih'we  to  the  9«^uth  olwerve  Ma-ka-tnynm,  or  dc- 
!ict  III  to  sons.     In  North  Malabar,  niopt  of  the 
Mopla,  Ma-pilla,  mother's    ^m,  althoiijrh  ma- 
homcdans,  fnlluw   also  the  rule  of  Mnnimakn- 
layft'Oi   i"   ^^>i*  respect   h.ivinjr  conformed  to 
liindoo  nsunj^e,  in  the  time*  of  the  asrc-ndancy 
of  the  hinibws.     Tlie  iidherents  In  Marumaka- 
tavam  form  united  lUmily  ci)nimunities  ternted 
Tarwaad.     The   remotest   meuiber  i*  acknow- 
hnlj^etl  as  one  of  the  family,  if  living  under  sub-  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  |,jj  ^^.^ 
ordination  to  the  head  of  the  family  and  taking    ^,jj-,],j  ^f  ^^j^  pisip^, 
|»art  in  their  religious  observance?.     The  senior 
mole  of  whatsoever  branch   is  the  heail  of  the 
family  and   is  tenncd    Kamaven.     The   other 
members  ore  tern»etl   Annndravcr.      There  is 
nothing  analogous  to  the  stale  of  widowhood  as 
existing  elsewhere ;  females  whctlier  in  alliance 
with  males  or  not,  reside  in  their  own  tamilics. 
In  theory,  the  property  is  held  to  vcft  in  the 
females  only,  the  mahis  having  ri^ht  of  manapc- 
ment   and  claim    to  suppt)rt.     Practically,  the 
males  arc  co-sharers  with  the  females.     In  de- 
fault of  males,  females  succeed  to  the  manape- 
ment  of  the  family  pro|»crty.     In  stime  families 

the  managemeut'dovolves'onthem  preferably    j.^,^^^   infirmity   or   rncapacitv,  to 
to  rl»c  males,  and  m  such  case  the  senior  iemale  ,  ^^^j^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^^   ^^'^^  •„ 
takes  it.     All  memlwrs  ol  tlic  family,  even  the  )  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^  „f  his 'senior.     L'nikr 
r^moicsi.  are   entitle.1   to    maintenance.       On  ,  ^^^^   ^  -^  ^^^  to  sec  th 

(ailuTc  of  sister's  progeny,  male  and  temale.  the    ^j^^  ^^^ir  to  marry,  a«  he  hat 
bead  of  tJio  family  may  make  adoption.     The    out  any  of  the  eajoyments  oTmA 
ent  being  in  the  female  line,  the  adoption 
6e  a  female-     In  view  of  the  probable 
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l>c  considered  as  very  indecent, 
her  oil,  clothing,  onmmentA  and 
lives  in  lier  mothers  hf>Dsc,  awli 
parents  death,  with  her  bmih 
habits  with  any  fierson  tJiat  she  d 
an  e(|ual  or  higher  rank  than  hii 
detected  associating  with  any  maji  x/ 
she  becomes  an  outeasie.  It  ia  no 
flection  nn  a  woman's  eharaci»>r  to 
hiw  formed  the  clos"-*!  intu 
sons;  on  the  con^rarv.  ' 
proud  of  nn^koning  n- 
many  hmhmins.  raja-, 
birth.  In  conse«inenee  of  this 
propagating  the  species,  no 
father:  and  every  nmn  looks 
ehildren  as  his  heirs.  He,  i 
them  with  the  same  fondne»«t 
piirts  of  the  world  have  for  th 
and  he  would  be  eousidi^ed  as 
mon'*ter,  were  be  To  sIh^w  such 
the  death  cH'a  child,  which,  fnim 
tution  and  hive  with  it*  in 

as  he  dill 
A  rruvn*s 
his  tainily,  and  atVer  hrr  dra 
a<sumL4  the  direction,      Hrolh 
live  under   tJic  same   roof;  b 
family  separate  t'n.m  the  rc<l,  b* 
companied  by  his  fovoriti-   ^'t*\'  r. 
sins,  to  the  most  remote  * 
the  feumle  line. gcnemlU  1... 
harmony  :  for  in  this  ji»rt  of 
jealousy,   or  distrust,   never 
[loace  a(  a  Nair  family.     Tlir 
managed  by  the  eldest  lualc  of  llic 
each   iudividtiol  has  a  rigiit  W  a 
ii^ci>me.     In  case  of  the  eldert 


this  1<^^  or  autfaomed  predtoe 
check  in  Uie  aociiU  or  aalusal 
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kM  of  most  crcatura-*,  is  one  ot  'tru*  '  narily  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.  Thfi  descenF 
Dy,  ami  pr(K>t'ot*  ibid,  and  yvt  also  o(  being  in  the  rcitiale  line,  thi:  pitrentape  as  to 
ra)  doscctit  inw,  is  turnished  by  the  the  lather  wa^  iminateiia).  Jealousies  and 
IBt  given  of  tlic  death  ot'  a  rujah  of  (juarreU,  tevniiiiating  sometimes  in  nmrdcrf  are 
^nci)rc,  who,  in  ISHU,  died  oia  di^cliue,  nl  however  rife,  aa  mif^'ht  Ix;  ex|)CcUMl,  The  con- 
B^ut  4(1,  after  a  reign  uf  \'A  years.  He  itection  def>endji  simply  U]H)n  the  will  of  the 
^bi  much  affected  by  the  dcjtth  of  a  huly  parties,  and  may  be  broken  off  by  either  at 
PBuuly,  and  made  a  pii^rimugc  to  several  pleitsnre.  But,  now,  the  unions  in  Malabar  are 
pmctimng  great  austerities  and  fast-  commonly  of  single  couples,  the  woman  living 
IViA   metlical   attenrlnntsi  (Native   and    in  the   man's  hotue  strictly  an  his  wife.     The 

rLn)  warned  him  of  the  rUk  in  his  feeble    classes  among  whum   polyandryism   has  pre- 
.  but  ho  j»er»evered,  and  san\i  ofexhans-    vailed  in  Malabar  are  the  Nnir»  the    Teear    of 
d    wertkneM.     Hi*  end    wat;  nuit;ihle   to  \  North  Malabar  (those  of  Soutli  Malabar  adher- 
tencd  prince.     He  took  an  atl'ecaionate  \  iug  to  the  descent   to  sons),  and  a   bmnch   of 

tlie   aUw'c   tribes  called   Kallady.      The    term 

"  Nair"  is   derivetl  frtmi  Naiker,  the  respectful 

plural  nf  Naik,  whicii  comes  Irom  the  Sanscrit 

term   Nnynkah,  meaning  a  chief  man.     The 

four  classes  of  workmen  in  Malnbnr,  namely, 

the  Asliary  (carj^enter),  M<5<»halv  (brtus-foun- 

der),  Tattan   (gold-smith),  and  Perooa-kolian 

(iron-smith),  still   follow  a  curious     form     of 

jtolyandr^'ism.     This   is   kept   up  only   in   the 

1'amily.     The   elder  brother  maiTies  and  his 

wife  is  common   to  all  the  other  brothers.     If 

a  junior  wish  to  marry,  he  must  live  apart,  and 

set  up  business  apart,  but  if  any  of  those  junior 

to  him   should    ru»ido   with    him,    his   wife  is 

common  to  them.     These  classes  have  descent 

from  father  to  son. 

tae  inoiiU..iis^(in  literl^)  that  p.lyandryism  I       ^^   ^^^^^^.^  ...^j^^.^^  Kookolo...  himself  a  Nair, 

llbbar  has  prevailed   only  among  those    ^^^^.^^  ^hat  Kummaler  is  the  name  given  in 

Kirbuse  rule  ot   inheritance  »s  by   ^ep.>-  '  ^^^  Malayalam  country,   to  an  artificer.     The 

■ftrm«d    Maruraakatayam.     U   bas  pre-     a  i„i.„ji  Kummaler  are   the  five  artizan  castes, 

B  »n   hke  manner  in  Travancore,   where  |  ^j^^^^i^^^- ^^^^,^^,^^^1^^  i^j^^^^^  ^^  l^j.^^i^^.^ 

the  Tattan  or  goldamitli,  the  Perning-kollen  or 
blacksmith  and  the  Tul-kollen  or  tanner.  These 
five  cjistes  follow  the  cmtom  of  marrying 
one  girl  among  three  or  four  brothers,  and  (his 


bis  family,  and  showed  his  solicitude 
»ple  by  reipienling  that  tlie  custom  of 
the  shnpii  tor  15  days  when  a  rajah 
[lit  bfc  dispensed  with  on  this  occasion 
It  of  the  dearth  and  distress  from 
j>eople  were  then  suffering.  On  ac- 
the  imbecility  of  the  first  nephew,  tlie 
fpKew  Kama  Verma  had  lonj;  been  ac- 
U3  the  fint  prince  by  the  family  and 
iment,  and  iheji  ascended  tlie  throne. 
it  prevails  in  Malabar,  has  been 
The  following  details  by  Mr. 
who  long  Aerved  in  titat  district,  will 
*  tti«  curious  in>^*diticaCions  which  increasing 
tntion  and  the  social  customs  of  other 
kare  etfecting  amongst  these  people.  Mr. 
menti'iiis  (in  literbt)  that  polyandryism 
has  prevailed  only  among  those 
buse  rule  of  inheritance  is  by  Nep«>- 
i«d  Marumakatayani.  U  has  prc- 
in  like  manner  in  Travancore,  where 
role  of  descent  is  followed.  There 
^owerer,  a  strong  tendency  in  Malabar  to 
the  said  rule  of  descent,  and  to  con- 
-ty  from  father  to  son,  and  this  feel 


wing  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  I  j^y„,„„^|^.^  ^^^^^^^^  ,>f  three  or  four  brothers 

urn.       The    connubial     connection  ,  j„arr^i„^,  .^^e  ^^jrl,  U   followed   in  some  parts 

m  cjuestion  is  termed  ordmanly  m    ^f  ;vialahar  by   the  Eeyoover,  Jnvcr  or  Teer, 

pb&r    Goona-dosham,    (iwma    good,     Do- !  toddy-drawers,    and,   partially    also,  is  the  cus- 

neril(for   belter  fnr  worse.)     In    Fravan- i  ^^„/ ^t-   jj,g     ,„uhomedan    Mupilla,   in    Uking 

t  IS  stylc-d    Mundu-vangu,  Moondu  cloth.  1  ^^^  ^-^^-^  ^^  ^  deceased  brother.     The  Kumma- 

eiving.     The  girl  taken  is  of  ripe  age   ^  j^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^,^  ^^^^^^  ,-^,,„  jj,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

consent  must  be  obtamed.     Perw.nal    ^^j  i„  ^^^y^^^.  ^-^^^^^  intermarried,  and  thU  may 

ce   thus   precedes   the   lurmatiou   of » „piain   the  similarity   amongst   them   of  this 

The  ceremonial  consists  in  the  man,  g^i^j   practice.     It  is  only   in   the  taluus  of 

her  witha  Mmmdooor  white  nius-    j^j^^^^^j^^,^    Kuttanad,  Chowghat,  in    some 

parts  of  Vottutnad,  and  a  few  adjoining  spots 
in  South  Malabar,  that  a  woman  amongst  the 
Nair  is  kept  at  the  same  time  by  two  or  three 
men,  who  are  not  brothers.  Although  the 
Nair,  the  Teer  and  other  hindoocastea  of  Mala- 


In  North  Malabar  a  small   sum  of 
tied  up  in  a  corner  of  the  cloth. 
rnto  of  money  are  given   to  bmh- 
i«re  t«  an  ossfifnblogc  of  friends  at 
bouse  and  a  supper  is  given  either  be- 
the  ceremonial.     The  hour  is  alxmt 
The  girl  sometimes  is  taken   to  the 
lotAse,  and  sometimes   remuiTis   in    her 
is  visited  by  him  there.     Each  party 
ictH  OS  to  the  nimiber  of  such  con- 
SSans  that  may  be  formed,  but  these  ordi- 
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bar,  Cochin  and  Tra^-anco^e,  particularly  by 
tlie  two  latter  countries,  are  thus  more  or  less 
tainted,  the  practice  of  polyandry  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  prevailed  generally,  amongst 
the  Nair  and  many  of  the  Teer  of  North 
1  Malabar,    from   Kurumbranad    to  Mangalorc. 

P  ^1% 


n 


perooniaU.caiue  toMalnbur  tVoui  Cuyl«>tt  to  earn 
their  liveliliood.  It  cannot,  however,  be  ac- 
counted lor,  how  they,  in  many  parts,  ihongh 
not  throughout  the  whole  ol*  Malabar,  came  to 
adopt  the  beastly  cuj^toni  of  the  KtiinniiUer  of 
the  country,  of  a  single,  girl,  being  married  to 
three  and  four  brothers ;  and  likewise  in  some 
pairta  of  tlie  country,  where  this  ^ad  ctwtom  is 
not  so  generally  prevalent  among  them,  the 
practice  of  taking  their  deceased  brnthcrs' 
widows  fur  wiven  as  tlic  inumulman  Majiilta 
do.  It  is  only  in  the  t^duks  of  N'octloonganatl, 
Cootanod,  Chowghaut,  and  some  part«  of  Vet- 
tutuad  and  a  few  adjoining  Sfxita  in  South  Ma- 
labar alone,  tliat  a  woman  among  the  Nair  is 
kept  at  the  same  lime  by  two  or  three  different 
men,  who  are,  thuu^h,  never  brother.  It  is, 
tliough,  very  jMMsibIc  that  the  Teeyer  may 
have  taken  the  idea  from  tliid  latter  crnjr  and 
tliemselves  fallen  into  llic  otlier  and  more 
shameful  one,  or  pcrlia|)s  lliey  observe  the  cuii- 
tom  as  tlicy  in  getienxl  arc,  as  a  dncuuient  in 
itA  beginning  shows,  i^prunif  from  the  Kummaler 
or  the  Kuuimalcrfi  fiimi  them,  through  their 
then  frequent  iniermarri;i;;ei.  The  dt>cument 
calls  them  aI.H<j  Kcyoi>vahaiyer,  a  word  injualty 
low  and  coniomptuoiis  in  Malabar  and  of  the 
same  meaning  as  the  word  Kummaler.  More- 
over, amongst  the  Nair  of  the  whole  of  North 
Malabar  (that  is  to  say  form  part  of  C«x»room- 
branad  as  far  as  Maugalorc).  though  eometimes 
unchaste  practices  occur  in  their  families,  yet, 
I  can,  he  says,  mostconfidently  assort,  that  the 
above  abominable  custom  of  one  woman  being 
kept  by  two  or  tlireemen  at  the  saiue  time,  never 
in  ancient  or  modem  time  was  once  known. 


practices  to  all  caatcn  and  parts 
indiscriminately.     However,  th« 
and  indted  all   the  other  num^ 
Malabar  (including  the 
countries,  these  being  ind 
in  this  respect),  are  in  jKHue  w^ 
greater  or  less  degree  of  error : 
tion  therefore  is  ludeeJ   much   t 
them  all.     It  is,  though,  very 
find  them  dormant  iu  their  origi) 
prossion  and  not  Mreking  ftw  refo; 
than  growing  blindly  pr^>ud  of  i 
ditfcrent  casites  and  privileges,  ae 
any  risk  even  that  of  hazardii 
only    to   preserve   their   castes.' 
Malabar,    the    car[>enter    cASte, 
I  with  the  brass-founder,  gnld  a 
;  continue  the  pmrtice  of  |»rt|y«n<ii 
inhorirnnre  follow  fn-mi  father  ta 
the   old  Italian   {>ractice   of  mai 
.descensus   ab   utero.     The  rider 
)  ries  and  the  wife  is  common  to  al 
j  If  a  junior  wish  to  marry  he 
and  set  up  business  apart,  IfUt 
younger   brothers  reside  with  lii 
'  common  to  them.    Anandr^wer, 
plied  to  the  junior  members  nf  a 
I  muiiity  livingunderlhe  law  of  inh 
I  Marumakatayam.     See   Karnar 
I  In  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literati 
\  for  July  1 8rt4,  a  native  of  the  cou 
a  tninnlation   of  a  work 
Pandyana,    Aliaya  I?an 
which  is  given  the  following 
tion  of  the  causes  which  led 
frame  the  Aliyaaantana  rul 


anil  ofleretl  her  own  boy,  saying  to 
rou  sliould  not  cnre  for   iliih  trillitig 
Do  you  giv«  tlie  boy  Jaya  Pandya,  a 
ic,  a»  li  luiniaii  sacrifice."   But  Kun- 
^u»cd  tlie  boy,  being  aware  that  Jaya 
son  of  Vira   Tundya,    king  of  that 
who  had   been   defeated   by  Chand 
raja ;  and  thai  Jaya  wan  a  Maha- 
Jesiiucd   to  be  a  great  man,  he  de- 
li to  assume  his,  tlie  demon  king's 
JBlmtaJa  Rindya,  and  lirornided  to  ro- 
to  the  dominions  of  which  Chanda 
3  dqmvc'd  hiiu.     On  thisj  llie  dtiinou 
red   L'jein,  iubdiied  the  ci^^ht  deini- 
lirara,  &c.,  gave  Bhutala  a  throne 
ndxA  had  given  to  Vikrainarkaf  and 
e  Uiwti  of  Jayaniika,  ai:comiJanled  by 
Oq    tim   demise  of  the  king  Siddha 
biiddha  Kaya,  Jaya  was  elected  king. 
id    for  six  years,    during  which   the 
Santana,   i.  <.  the  law  of  inheritance 
deHceni  of  sons,  was^  for  the  following 
t  aside  and  tiiatof  Ahya  Santaua«  i.<. 
n  on  ihc  line  of  nephews  substituted. 
I  of  Peva   had  during   a  mercantile 
Dunded  on  the  miry  bank  of  an  island 
ith  8now  and   darkness  and  the  crew 
Teat  dtatreAS   when  the  demon  kinp 
ftnd  bid  tlicm  load  tlie  shij^  wit]i  the 
e  itone  (a  green  stone   hn«urii  slle 
Siddha-rnsam  and   pray   to    him. 
[  done,  a  fair  wind  brought  the  ships 
Br  month  «-,f  Hangara  katte   at  Ka- 
nrbour.     King  Jaya  on  ascertaining 
lips  belonged  to  his  uncle  Deva,  sent 
\  receive  them,  but  the  demon  king 
lauded  t'ue  of  Deva  s  sons  as  a  sacri- 
ra  coit»utto<l  as  Lo  this  with  \x\»  wife, 
bed  the  goods  on  that  condition,  and 
of^tonc  and  liijuiO  was  then  delivered 
Iftjra,  who    placed    both    the    sUme 
Quid  in  front  of  the  idol  Someawara, 
ita  Daiue  to  Sidb-Mswara,  and  erected 
Wid  image  to  Kundo-dara  the  demon 
bich  he  gave  the  name  of  Mah-Ks- 
llio  demon  king's  recommendation, 
a  c^kJc  of  laws,  containing  Iitn  ndes, 
tg  die  Aliya  Santaua  rulo  (the  dcs- 
raatro.)     At  this  time,  king  Jaya  is 
Ulittir  of  the  thrf>ne  of  king  of  kings, 
the    tuoaters  of    tlie  four  countries, 
U.  MaJayala,  Ilaiga,  and  Karnataka, 
tr»yn  iu  tlie  eraof  Sativahana.  In  the 
'ol'his  roign.  the  demon  king  ordered 
iry  the   gregji  stone   (emerald)  and 
e  Siddha-R&^a  well,  and  the  image 
I  thereon.     The  castes   enumerated 
ules,  are  the 


r&ru,  I  b  Kiimbiuarii  Futtcri. 
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15   llBlu{Mikll. 

ivers.  10  M.iii'lala, 

J  i  Iry  Ik.  17  Kurinnum. 

]J  ianLimk.  18  Uolvvu. 

13KsbM.ttr.tka  ^barborn.)  19  Andokoraga. 
H  Agu3a  ^washermen)    ■ 

King  Jaya  prohibited  the  brahmins  officiat- 
ing in  death  and  birth  ceremonials  :  prohibited 
the  Maha-layam  or  inauspicious  ceremony  for 
the  deceased :  prohibitctl  the  giving  of  the 
Pancha-gavyani :  prohibited  the  Puuya  Uoma 
sacrifice  with  Darbha  grjisa  on  births  and 
deaths  and  permitted  only  the  Nirmalya  or 
remains  ofidoj  offerings  for  the  dead,  and  au- 
tliorised  the  continuance  of  the  pnja  and  Ahhi- 
shcltam  to  the  deity  for  tho-te  wh'»  brought  forth 
children  or  die<l.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  invited  Jains  from  the  Balaghat,  and 
tliey  built  Mangalore  and  other  towns.  King 
Jaya  made  the  Aliya  Santaua  rules  applicable 
to  the  Ksiiatrya,  the  Vaisya,  and  theSudras,  but 
permitted  bnihmiastocontJnue  the  rule  of  direct 
descent.  The  explanation  of  Ujc  above  fable 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  time  of  king  Jaya,  all 
great  works,  such  as  ship  building,  a.^  is  still 
tl)e  case  in  Polynesia,  were  inaugumted  by  hu- 
man sacrifices,  in  propitiation  of  demons  ;  ibat 
a  woman  of  rank  twice  refiiacd  to  part  with  any 
of  her  sons  for  such  a  purpose  and  her  hus- 
band's sister  offered  her  sou  Jaya  in  their  stead, 
but  was  refused ;  from  which  king  Java  de- 
clared that  descent  of  property  should  follow 
from  the  sister's  side. 

As  the  result  of  tlie  Aliya  Santana  rides, 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  present  day  the  huv 
band  during  his  life  gives  his  personal  property 
to  his  wife  and  children,  mortgages  hia  per- 
manent property  and  on  his  demise  transfers 
it  with  the  debts  to  the  sisters  and  children, 
so  that  the  territorial  |>o>»e3sioua  have  all  fallen 
to  brahmins,  maliomcdans  and  christians. 

Ill  Canam,  a  similar  system  of  inheritance 
obtains  to  that  in  Malabar,  which  is  termed 
Aliya  Santana,  or  Aliya  Satana  or  nephew  in- 
heritance. As  in  Malabar  the  brahmins  do  not 
follow  this  rule.  In  its  details,  the  Cauara  law 
of  Aliya  Santana  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Malabar  Manimakatavam,  saving  that  the 
principle  that  the  inheritance  vests  in  the  fe- 
males in  preference  to  the  males  win  practice 
beUer  carried  out  in  Canara,  where  the  ma- 
nagement of  {ipjperty  vesU  ordinarily  in  the 
females,- while  in  Malabar  tlie  males  commonly 
administer  thereto. 

The  Aliya  Santana  of  the  Tulu  country  is  si- 
milar to  tlieold  Italian  law  of  descent  ab-ma- 
tricc.  A  sister's  children  being  considered  more 
Hurely  of  a  man's  own  blood  than  those  by  hi? 
maihed  wife.  {Coory  Mrmnirg,  p.  30.)  Tn  the 
Tuluva  country,  the  brahmin  widow  can  dcvnie 
herself  to  the  temple,  and  reside  outside  or  iiwide 
ita  walla.       If    within,   she  i.?    a   servant  of 


above  related  of*  the  fivePandu  brothers  who  had 
one  wife  Drapadi.  But  the  state  of  family-life, 
in  many  Coorg  houses,  resulting  from  this  cus- 
tom, is  very  sad,  givingrise  to  jealousy,  mistrust, 
heart-burnings,  quarrels,  and  often  deadly 
hatred.  One  evening  the  Revd.  Mr.  Moegling 
addressing  an  assembly  of  Coorg  men  on  tlie 
excellency  of  Christianity  as  a  rule  of  life,  said, 
"  leaving  for  a  moment  out  of  sight,  the  salva- 
tion of  your  souls,  and  that  eternal  joy  and 
glory,  which  Christ  gives  to  such  aa  believe  in 
Him,  faith  in  his  gospel  would  render  you 
happy  men,  indeed,  compared  with  your  pre- 
sent miseries.*  *  There  would  be  one  man  in 
each  house,  living  in  peace  with  his  own  wife 
and  children."  The  men  grew  silent  and 
thoughtful,  and  one  near  him  whispered  to  his 
neighbour,  **  The  padre  seems  to  know  all 
about  us."  At  present  two  or  three  genera- 
tions continue  to  live  together  in  the  ancestral 
home,  a  large  human  bee-hive,  the  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  their  sons  and  daughters-in- 
law,  the  children  of  these  families,  some  houses 
containing  sixty,  seventy,  eighty  souls  and 
upwards ;  but  families  are  constantly  being 
torn  up  and  separated  from  the  discord  that 
occurs.  Dr.  Baikie  alludes  to  a  somewhat 
similar  community  amongst  the  Canarese  speak- 
ing races  to  the  north. 

The  habits  of  the  Coorgs  may  vary  amongst 
themselves-  Reliable  information  from  another 
source  ia  to  the  effect  that  tlie  first  to  take  to 
himself  a  wife  is  the  elder  brother.  But  if  she  re- 
main unfruitful  to  him,  she  passes  to  the  next 
brother,  and  only  when  she  fails  to  have  off- 


. »i J 
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tillage.  Hence  the  commumty  ofp 
at  length  to  the  community  of  wives. 
Tennantin  ad.,  1848,  was  informed  t 
effect  by  an  aged  chief  of  the  h 
ArunpuUe  Ratemahatmeya,  who 
under  three  native  kings  prior  to  th 
of  Kandy  by  the  British.  In  n 
times  the  custom  has  been  extenu 
plea  that  it  prevents  the  subdivision 
the  children  of  these  promiscuous 
being  the  recognised  heirs  of  all  th< 
however  numerous,  of  their  moUn 
existed  in  Ceylon,  before  the  conque 
In  Ceylon  no  infamy  attaches  to  i 
and  the  ofl&pring  are  r^arded  as  eq 
mate  with  those  born  in  wedlock, 
recent  period,  about  a.d.  1860, 
been  introduced,  to  put  a  «top  I 
torn.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  tells  i 
Ceylon,  in  the  province  adjoining 
where  the  owner's  8i8ter*8  aona 
preterence  to  the  sons  of  the  ow 
the  cixstom  is  explained  by  a  Singb 
to  have  originated  from  one  of  their 
directed  by  an  oracle  to  sacrifice  a  i 
the  blood  royal,  in  order  to  thwart  t 
a  demon  who  nightly  destroyed  1 
a  tank  in  process  of  constructioi 
queen  refused  to  surrender  one  of  I 
on  which  his  sister  voluntarily  devo 
boy  to  death  :  the  king  in  honour  of 
ism,  declared  that  nephews  were  < 
be  entitled  to  succession  in  prefen 
Also,  in  the  western  extremity  of  th( 
Ceylon  adjoining  that  of  Bintenne 
likp  thp  miRtom  of  thft  neonlesof  wt 
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tlic  tirnt  liualtaml,  c^n  90  Intro- 
its  rtiAny  as  thr  witV*  will  consent  to  rc- 
u  hfjL^l'ATid.s.     In   Kaudy«  in  the   Beena 

R^\  ilie   ianband  gofes  lo  reside  in  the 
louM,  ami  the  woman  shares  the  family 
ince  witli  her  brothera.     The  husband, 
marriage,  am  be  dismissed  smnmarily, 
''^mdy  of  the  wife.     In  the  I>ecga,  a 
tablt!  marriage,  tlic  wife  leaves  her 
nt«u*c    for  that  of  her   husband — forfeits 
claim  oa    the  prof)€rty  uf  her  parents, 
luirtng  some  claim  on  that  of  her  hua- 
^ftnd  the  wile  cannot   obtain  divorce,  un- 
the   full   consent  of   the   husband. 
Bre  constantly  sought  for  by   women, 
pretrnccs.     A  child  born  within  nine 
of  the  divorce,  must  be  maintaintid  by 
id. 

customs  prior  to  marriage  are  not  an 
of  the  married  life.  International 
re«  are  very  frequent  among  the 
tribes  tliat  compose  the  great  family 
Selifthes  in  nortli  America.  At^r 
100,  the  man  generally  joins  the 
which  his  wife's  family  belongs.  The 
©m.  arises  from  tlie  women  being  ilic  pur- 
Sn  of  the  family ;  they  are  better  able  to 
Irtain  their  household  in  a  locality  known 
item  and  where  they  can  find  the  nutritive 
i»  OQ  which  these  tribes  chiefly  live.  The 
tan  women,  in  thot»c  regions,  arc  treated 
I  r;r,rp  fcspect  ihau  those  of  other  parts, 
lore  of  consideration  and  authority. 
.-uLr  ,i.  containing  provisions  are  completely 
ftr  their  control  and  husbands  can  never 
lyihing  in  these  without  the  permission 
(Uess  of  the  house.  In  Origon.  tlic 
^  znoraU  is  not  such  .15  might  be 
tideriiig  the  igoontnce  and  nidc- 
savages.  Among  the  Natchez,  the  in- 
(mwire  of  the  young  girls  was  for  them  a 
iir  for  they  made  marriage  portions 
V  ra  by  means  of  the  mast  nnresirain- 
ffwututjon,  the  imi^rtance  of  tJieir  matches 
lading  on  their  greater  or  leas  licentious- 
li;     But  when  once  married    tliey  lead  a 


oioner  .Marcy  of  the  I'nited  States  army 
mentions  that  though  tho  cuitom  is  now  very 
much  abandoned,  it  was  formerly  regarded  by 
the  Comanche  Indians  of  iu)rth  Americii  as  an 
essential  part  of  genuine  hospitality  tliat  their 
guests  should  have  wives  a&signed  to  them  dur- 
ing ilipir  stay  in  camp.  Polygamy  is  prevalent 
amoiigsl  them,  cxcry  man  having  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  support.  On  one  occasion  in  1849 
when  escorting  emiiTrants  across  to  Nev^Mexico, 
two  young  girls  were  brought  and  otfered  to  liim 
before  all  the  party,  but  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  chief  Is-sa-kip  they  were  declined.  Among 
the  Moqui  Indians  of  North  America,  tlie 
young  woman  selects  the  young  man  who  suita 
her  fancy,  and  then  her  father  prop<wes  the 
match  lo  the  youth's  father,  this  proposal  is 
never  refused.  Polygamy  is  unknown  amongst 
them. 

It  has  exi»te<l  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
valley  in  Kashmir,  (Viffne^  ^rt^  i,  ^.  37),  in 
Thibet,  and  in  the  Sivalik  mountains.  It  is 
found  in  Sylhet  and  Cachar  (Jo.  As,  .Soc.  Ben., 
Vol.  ii,  p.  S*i4.)  Among  the  Coorgs,  aud  on 
tlie  Neilgherri  liilis  among  the  Todas.  And  it 
regulates  the  laws  of  inheritance  amongst  peo- 
ples in  tlio  southern  extremities  of  the  I>ekhan, 
The  niciin  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  hoiise  in 
various  parts  of  Kunawer  is  six,  Polyandry, 
or  a  plurality  of  husbands,  prevails,  as 
also,  in  Chinese  Tartary  and  in  the  hilly 
tracts  towards  the  plains.  Beside*  this  draw 
buck  on  the  increase  of  the  population  there 
is  another  peculiar  lo  Chinese  Tartary  ami 
tlic  adjoining  countries ;  that  is,  celibacy, 
which  is  professed  by  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  in  some  villages  the  monks  or  lamas 
and  nuns  form  almost  half  the  population. 

In  Tibet  the  yonng  unmarried  woman  is  not 
exiM?cted  to  be  chaste  and  her  married  life  \» 
fiolyandrous,  die  woman  b«comc«  the  wife  of  all 
tlie  brothers  of  tlm  family,  not  as  a  perversa 
law,  but  as  a  necessary  institution.  Kvcry  spot 
of  ground  within  the  hills  which  can  be  culti- 
vated, has  been  under  the  plough  for  agofl ;  the 
nmnbcr  of  mouths  must  remain  ndapted  to  the 
plary  life,  and  became  models  of  I  number  of  acres,  and  the  projwrtion  ispreser^*- 
liditv.     The  reason  of  this  change    ed  by  limiting  each  proprietary  family  to  one 


I 
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-^  vu^i  .i.^ving  solemnly  given  themselves  up 
iitir  husbands,  they  bad  no  right  to  di^fMjse 

■" ■:<  to  any  one  else.     The  maiTiagc 

M  a  purchase,    however,  the  young 
:.  here  nre  tho  presents  with  which 
•f  thy  parents."     Polygamy  is  rc- 
ng  the    Indian   nations  of  north 
'heir  poverty.     The  system  of  pur- 
ling many  being  bought,  but  among 
-al  wivesare  married.  The  Navajos 
r   liiireui,  the  last   married  wife 
i^ir- AS  of  the  house,  but  an  Indian 
»tnj)y  chooses  sisiera,  to  hare  peace. 


giver  of  children.  The  inirtKluction  of  ma- 
homedanism  in  .the  west,  by  enlarging  the  vicwa 
of  the  people  and  promoting  emigration,  baa 
tended  to  modify  this  rule,  and  even  among  the 
Lamaic  Tibetans,  any  easual  inHux  of  wealth, 
as  from  trade  or  other  sources,  immediately 
leacls  to  tlie  formation  of  separalo  establish- 
ments by  the  several  mcmbei's  of  a  house.  The 
eldest  brother  proposes  to  a  girl's  parents,  and 
if  agreed  to,  she  is  brought  to  her  future  home, 
where  a  three  days  carousal  completes  the  cere- 
mony. In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Sutlej,  in 
I  Spiri,  Kunawer,  are  mixed  races   exhibiting 
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mucli  Tibetan  blood,  ami  religion,  apparently 
more  biultlhist  than  hindoo.  The  Tibetan  colo- 
ny at  Mahasoo  just  above  Simla  are  powerful 
ruddy-looking  people^  entirely  unlike  Indians. 
Their  women  are  industrio\is  but  very  unattrac- 
tive. The  Tibetan  forms  an  interesting  study 
for  the  curious  in  national  manners  and  charac- 
ter. The  institution  of  polyandry  indicates  a 
singularly  moderate  state  of  the  passion?,  inas-  ; 
much  as  the  reproductive  instinct,  elsewhere 
allotted  to  a  single  individual,  is  with  them 
divided  among  a  whole  family.  The  eldest  son 
has  the  privilege  of  choice,  but  he  shares  the 
lady  he  marries  in  common  with  his  bro- 
thers, and  the  whole  live  amicably  together. 
The  higher  classes  do  not  encumber  themselves 
even  with  this  divided  labour  of  house-keeping, 
and  rarely  marry  at  all.  In  such  a  state  of 
society,  female  chastity  is  of  course  not  much 
valued,  till  the  question  becomes  intermingled 
with  the  rights  of  pi-operty.  Before  marriage, 
therefore,  a  woman  may  associate  with  men 
with  but  little  remark ;  but  after  she  has 
entered  into  the  fraternal  copartnery,  they  are 
taken  cognisance  of  by  the  law.  But  even  here 
the  frail  wife  receives  a  little  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  favoured  lover  pays  a  pecuniai-y  fine, 
and  the  penalty  of  their  sin  being  thus  acquit- 
ted, they  are  freed  from  its  reproach. 

In  Surmoor,  the  customary  marriage  charge 
to  a  common  peasant  or  zemindar,  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  rapees.  The  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing this  sum,  and  the  alleged  expense  of 
maintaining  women,  may  in  part  account  for 
the  usage,  which  is  universal  over  the  country. 
Tliree  or  four  or  more  brothers  marry  and  co- 
habit with  one  woman,  who  is  the  wife  of  all  : 
they  are  unable  to  raise  the  requisite  sum 
individually,  and  thus  club  their  shares,  and 
buy  this  one  common  spouse.  Women  are 
here  articles  of  property.  Should  the  labour 
of  females  be  of  actual  profit  to  those  with  whom 
they  live,  instead  of  a  loss  and  charge  to 
them,  it  might  partially  accouiit  for  a  propor- 
tion of  females  remaining  unmarried  in  the 
houses  of  their  parents  ;  but  it  cannot  soem  a 
full  and  satisfactory  reason  for  this  great  re- 
straint in  keeping  so  large  a  body  of  the  sexes 
separate.  The  custom  has  a  dejilorably  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  females  in 
this  country,  particularly  in  point  of  chastity. 
They  do  not  see  it  valued,  and  of  course  do 
not  preserve  it.  From  the  degree  of  commu- 
nity of  intercourse  prevailing  by  custom,  the 
men  do  not  feel  shocked  at  an  unlimited  ex- 
tension of  it :  and  the  women  do  not  feel  the 
slightest  sense  of  shame  in  a  practice  from  which 
thflj  are  not  discouraged  by  early  education. 
'^  a  &l&ily  of  four  or  five  brothers,  only  one 
in  general  at  home  at  the  same 
re  out  on  service  as  soldiers,  or 
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with  the  minor  chiefs ;  others  are  tr, 
the  elder  usually  remains  at  homsw 
quarrel  were  to  arise,  a  commoo  can 
be  made  against  the  oficnder,  and  < 
from  house  and  board  ensue.  The 
child  is  the  property  of  the  elder  bmt 
the  next  in  succession  are  supplied 
it  was  usual  always  to  purchase  w 
the  zemindars  were  too  poor  to  b( 
give  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees  for  a 
The  polyandry  of  Ladakh,  is  noticed 
croft,  (Travels,  ii.  321,  322.)  and  a] 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B 
1844,  p.  202,  &c.  The  effects  of  t! 
on  bastardy  seem  marked,  out  of  7* 
in  the  little  district  of  Ilung-rung,  ai 
junction  of  the  Sutlej  and  Piitee 
rivers,  there  were  found  to  be  26 
which  gives  a  proportion  of  about 
and  as  few  grown-up  people  admitted  t 
to  be  illegitimate,  the  number  ms} 
greater.  In  1835  the  population  o 
and  Wales  was  about  14,750,000,  and 
ber  of  bastards  affiliated  (before  the 
law  came  into  operation)  was  65,4' 
about  226  ;  (Wade's  British  Hi 
1041-1065  :)  and  even  should  the  : 
bom  double  those  affiliated,the  propor 
still  speak  against  polyandry  as  it  afft 
purity.  At  Irtok,  in  Nepal,  there  i- 
tain  degree  a  sort  of  community  of  » 
If  we  may  credit  the  statement 
polyandry  prevails  amongst  the  ? 
Gilyaks  of  the  Amoor  and  the  » 
treated  with  the  greatest  indnlgei 
only  those  can  expect  to  get  marrii 
skilled  in'the  use  of  the  neetlle ;  h' 
tom  here,  seems  of  a  kind  simila 
noticed  by  Sir  R,  K.  Porter  amongst 
tribe  in  Circa.-isia,  and  amongst  the 
Lapland ;  also  by  Colonel  Yule  an 
people  of  Ilazlakh,  by  Marco  l*olo  ai 
people  of  Kaniul  and  by  Sir  A.  Burn* 
the  Jakuri  Ilazara.  Before  the  a 
extended  their  principles,  with  th 
over  every  part  of  N.  Persia,  the 
the  system  of  polygamy  wa.s  prcralei 
patia,  (now  restored  to  its  more  anc 
of  Azerbijan  ;)  for  there,  the  ladies 
their  dignity  according  to  the  numl 
bands  they  could  boast.  Ilalf-a-d( 
time  were  deemed  an  inconsiderable 
and  the  woman  disgraced,  past  livi 
best  society,  who  could  not  uumber  i 
three  or  four. —  VuU  Cathat/^  Vol.  i,/ 
Panthier,  157;  Wood,  p.  20l ;  Buma 
Porter's  Travels,  Vol,  \,pp.  143-4, 34( 
Kashmir,  Vol,  \,p.  37  ;  Beng.  As.Sc 
Vol.  ix,  />.  834  ;  Asiatic  Rattm^ 
p,  13;  Institutes  of  Menu  X  C(rsaf^s 
tarifSj  Bool-y,c?i.  x;  xiv  ;  fVeatmmtlt 
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T-dS;    Ciriiijmf;/ium>     TU^tonj    of  (/i^  '  llier,  ii.U,  J  theTe  are  notices  tJ*  a  plurality    of 
p^p-    Ifi:   Httvettsieinft  Hu^ssians,  p,  \V,}\  ;    wivefi,  from    the  most  ancient    Umes»  but  the 
-  '■*   fl'matn^tn   tnonutaint,  pp.  70  ;  SOO,    Jews  were  truly  a  monogamic  race,  and  it  was 
Af<wrcroft^$    Traveh,    Vol.    ii«   p.    only  willi  Saul  and  l>;ivid  tbllowed  bv  Sc^Iomon 
Ahiit    1)oinfnffK$    Vul,   ii,    j).  .SI  4  ;  ,  that  numerous  wives  became  usual.     Amnnpst 


i^jin  nf  Civilizfttion  ;  To'Vit  Rajttf- 
.  /*.  M5  ;  Sir  J.  E.  Tennfnts,  Coj- 
i   Mnrc[fy  Thirtif-ae^'tn  years  Armij 

BoMrr.     See  Gen.  jti,  29;  x.iv,  14. 

NTHRS  TPRKROSA. 

llr^t).  I  Zambak,  Ui.xd. 


Zambak, 
red  by  native*  hot  and  dry,  diuretic 
^  after   kib<jr,   oleo  iu  rhcumaiijim. 
€tic,   and   used   as   a    dresping    for 
The   natives  soy    its  &ceds    are    the 
of  the  oriental  bazaiirs  which, 
die  other    Todrees,    Europeans    sup- 
be    from  Malacca.     AVhatever   they 
tlicy  are  effective  medicine.      This, 
b?To*e  with  her   silvery  light,"  intro- 
to  India  from  Mexicoor  South  America, 
te4  very  extcntsively  by  the   Buriniuis 
^nkany  Kitgltsli  gar  Jonn 

tful     frjgrance.    and    throws    nut    it* 

igest  nt  evening. — l)r.  I/ornffherr/er, 

Majoii ;  FowelVa  Hai\d-hook,   Vol.  i, 

Vn'Birft,  «fc  Portunidfu. 

pLYGALA  SENKG.V,  Snake  root.  Several 

%m  of  Polygala  are  meilicioally  employed 

^  iv,  Sonth    America,   and  Java.     In 

the  nimalayaa,  the  P.  crotalarioidea 

3Std  a.H   a  mnake  antidote.      The  stem  of  this 

^im  \%  branched  from  the  bni*©,  suflruticose, 

downy;    leaves   olk>vate,  wedge- 

the  base,   stalkeil ;    raceme     8-10 

■■Ingn   nnuidiih,   obovnte,    as  long  as 

tr,  ciliated  capsule. —  0'*Shati(/hnefSifj 

\L\  SPECIOSA,  grown  in  gar- 
"rnamental  plant.  All  the  fl[>ecie9 
..i  are  very  handsome,  showy  flowers, 
native*  of  the  Cape,  wme  parts  of 
and  America  ;  tlieir  colours  are  chicHy 
■let,  reii  or  white,  they  are  reailily 
[fitmi  <ieed,  and  should  be  raised  in  a  tight 

iftU. 
bTCALA  TENUIFOLIA. 

Vuen-ohi,  Chin. 
nK)t  of  this   Chinese   plant   is   brought 
ii  and   Honan,  in  contorted  cjuilled 
Iti?*  used  in  cynanchc,  congh,  carbun- 
*»«n(l!T"  Irncsin  sjiermaLorrlicea. — Smith's 
'.,p.  17.5. 

Although  polygamy  is  sane- 
s  of  tbemahouiedanreiigionij>ts, 
.      ..^•-  of  the  rhinesc,   the  Cochin- 
•,  the  Kiamese,  and,  in   parLicuJar  cir- 
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the  mahomedans,  the  practice  from  Mahomed's 
time  til!  now,  has  been  Ui  restrict  to  four  wives 
and  the  harm  or  war  captives  or  purchased  or 
household  slaves,  and  in  Uritisli  India,  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  faitli  do  not  dcvinw  from  their 
religious  rules,  though,  in  general  they  are 
monognmic.  Opinions  greatly  differ  as  to  the 
advantages  of  polygamy-  Though  tlie  chrU- 
tian  peo]jles  of  Kurope  and  the  hindoo8»f  Bri- 
tish India,  are  monogamic  by  law,  in  practice 
polygamy,  with  many  resulting  crimes  and  evils, 
is  not  tnjknown.  With  the  mahomedans  and 
ruling  hindoo  races  who  pei-mit  polygamy,  it 
id  a  fertile  wurce  of  intrigue  and  disquiet. 
Colonel  Tod  writing  of  the  ruling  Kajpnls  says 
l>olygamy  ifl  the  fertile  source  of  evil,  moral 
as  well   as  physical,    in  the   cast.     The  desire 

The  flower  has  '  "^^  ^**^^  ^*^  ^^^^  ^^*"  '^ff*P""g  should  wear 
a  crown,  is  natural  :  but  they  do  not  always 
wait  the  conrse  of  nature  for  the  attainment 
of  their  wishes,  and  the  love  of  power  too 
often  fumifihes  iiisl.ruments  for  any  deed 
however  base.  The  number  ol'  cpieens  is  de- 
termined only  by  state  necessity  and  the  fancy 
of  the  prince.  To  have  them  equal  in  number 
to  the  days  of  the  week  is  tjot  universal ;  wliile 
the  number  of  handmaids  is  imlimited.  It 
will  be  conceded,  that  the  prince  who  can 
govern  such  a  household,  and  maintain  equal 
rights,  ivhen  claims  to  pre-eminence  must  be 
perpetually  asserted,  ]K«3cs.Hes  no  little  tact. 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  but  an 
amusement  conijiared  with  such  a  latik,  for  it  is 
within  the  Uawula  that  intrigue  is  enthroned. 
Captain  Burton,  who  saw  the  great  polygamic 
system  in  the  .Salt  Lake  city,  observes  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  h:ive  monogamic  laws, 
have  forbidden  a  plumlity  of  wives,  and  the 
consequences  are  that  adulteries  and  unlawful 
connections  prevail  to  a  most  fearful  extent. 
And  among  some  of  tlicse  natioits  sinks  of 
wickcdne^ss,  wretchedness,  and  misery ,are  licens- 
ed by  law.  He  remarks  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  wives  was  bcUevod  and  practised 
by  Abraham.  Though  polygamy  is  met 
with  among  nearly  all  tlie  nations  of  southern 
and  eastern  Ahia,  neither  amongst  tlie  ma- 
homedans or  hindoos,  is  it  deemed  a  res- 
pectable practice.  A  mahomcdnn  by  law 
can  marry  lour  wives,  and  all  bis  captives  in 
war  can  form  his  Harm,  but  no  mahomcdan, 
however  rich,  no  ruling  sovereign  even,  can 
obtain  a  second  wife  from  a  family  of  the  same 
P  GiS 
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^cv*iai  position  as  his  own.  and  amongst  Indian  '  mahonirdanft  (heir  Pir.  or  holy  aico, 


inaJiomedims  only  one   wile  is  niameJ  with  ail 
the  rejoicinps  and  coremoiiial  display  which  in 
most  cotintries  are  observed   when  a  bride  be- 
comes n  wife  and  miRtreM  ot*a  home.  In  the  pro- 
fligacy of  towns  or  in  the  enforced   idleness   to 
which  w  many  niahomedans  in  India,  are  now 
constrained,   there    are  sometimes    found    the 
lc;^timate  number  of  wives,  along  with   many 
hindu  converts   to    mahoraedanism,    who   are 
styled  the  "  Harm,"  and  occaaionaJly  amongst 
Oie  poorer  men  who  have  been  great  travellers, 
more  than  one  wile  is   in   a  house.     But  mo- 
nogamy is  the  genera!  rule,   and   marriage   is 
made  with  the  wife   for  whom  the  greater  re- 
joicingn   arc   made.     In   maliomcdan   law,   all 
children  born  in  marriage  have  equal  rights. 
In  India,  therefore,  where  women  are  married 
cither  simply  by  the  Nikkah  ceremonial  or  by 
the  additional  display  in  the  Shadi  or  rejoicings, 
the  mahomedan  law  does  not  recognize  any 
distinction  in  the  rights  of  the  children  fr«ui 
Nikkah  or  Shadi  wives.     Hut,  in  the  social  cus- 
jtoms  of  the  mahomednns  of  southern  India,  a 
great  "distinction  is  made  between  the  offspring 
in  the  two  marriages.     A  Nikkah  wife  never 
^receives  the  same  amount  of  respect  from  her 
lousehold.and  from  relatives, and  never  receives 
from  her  husband  an  equal  monthly  allowance 
to  that  of  a  Shatli  wife.    The  iS'ikkah  and  Shadi 
children   in   their   father's   households,  receive 
equal  courtesy  from  relatives,  because  they  arc 
then  alike  looked  upon  as   the  children  of  the 
niMt^r  of  the  house.   But  a  father  never  grants 
to  Nikkah  children  allowancefi  equal  to  tliose 
which  he  apportions  to  those  of  his   Shadi  des- 
cent.    When   parents  arc  seeking  for  suitable 
marriages  fur  their  children,  Nikkuh  offspring 
are  regarded  as  greatly  inferior  in  social  rank 
to  Shadi  offspring,  and  the  taint  of  the  Nikkah 
marriage   is  remembered    from  generation   to 
generation,   men   who  marry  by   the   Nikkah 
ceremony  take  such    wives   from    families   of 
inferior  rank  to  tlicmselvcs,  or  from  women  of 
very  low  ptisition,  while  wives  who  are  manied 
by  the  Shadi   ceremony   arc    always  of  equal 
rank  to  the  men.     As  a   rule  then,   Nikkah 
wi%'CJ»  and  Nikkah  children  do  not  receive  in- 
comes equal  to  tha^e  of  the  Shadi  relation,  and 
the  courtesies  and  respect  shewn   to  them  in 
their   families  and  by     the  outer   world,   are 
greatly  less  than  those  which  Shadi  wives  and 
children  receive.'     The  enforced   idleness   to 
which  British   supremacy    has  subjected   the 
hereditary  soldiery  and  chiefs  of  India,  few  of 
whom  have  inclination  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
with  their  means  for  hunting  and  hawking  and 
other  field  sporta  diminished,  there  have  grown 
up  amongst  them  many  loose  ideas,  loose  ways, 
^■^bita,  bat«  even  in  all  this,  the  Indian 
OQo^mistii.    Among  the  Meman 
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Rashid  .Shahi  iiUf^-.M^ 
Mahomed  Kashid  Sh-'ii 
yids,  remarkable  for  i:- 
gamy.     Rashid  the  founder  of  • 
unto  himself  thirty-two  wiv.-  i  ■■ 
and  jiistified  the  practice  l 
cal   argumeniA   of  the   S.t* 
belonged.     The  Sindlii  div 
tenets  to  be  heretical,  and  his...i, 
The  Meman  sect»  however,  did  i 
and  still  reverence  his  desc<     ' 

Among  hindooe,  in  gene  > 
of  two  wives  in  one  house,  but  ! 
of   cities   in    the    south   of    I:i    _ 
tated  by  the  temples  of  the  Drra  lUta^  9t 
devoted   to  the  gods.     In  bixiil<»ln,i| 
may  have  wives  witliout  hmii.     lie  oq^ 
however,  to  take  an  oflditionaj  vife,  ani 
certain  justifying  circumstances  tlieKal 
wifes  eiiiibiting  want  of  dvutitv;  Ifll 
disubclience  or  disrespect   lovarm  biv] 
tenii>er  ;  bad  health  ;  barrenne^?-   ■"■  '^  •**^ 
ibr  a  period  of  ten  years  protlm-. 
ters.     The  consent  of  the  hind'  - 
any  disqualifying  caiL*fe9  on  \v 
itself,  warrants  remarriage.     'Jl.- 
these  justifying  causes  will  not.     ~-  > 
validate  a  second  marrl 
been  su]>eri«?ded  by  a  - 
justifiably  ur  not,  shun 
her  husband.     If  he  <! 
she  should  reside  witli 
In  cither  case  the  hu 
tain  her. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  t\ 
doo  can  marry  as  many  wi^'es,  ai^ 
keep  as  many  concubines  a«  he 
the  ftiriner  in  allowed  by  law  and 
latter  however,  is  not  explicitly 
law.but  indirectly  pemiiited  by  cu5t< 
rails  chierty  among  the  lower  order*, 
mahanija  Sevaji  of  Tanjore  murwl  IS  1 
on  one  day,  but  thus  was  caoMd  bri| 
accident.  The  rajah  had  sent  to  fatf  M 
place  for  some  young  women  iotcndinf  toV 
one  and  give  the  others  in  mairiaft  ^ 
nobles :  but,  on  their  .irrival,  and  hoa> 
aware  of  his  intention  thoy  declared  (fa 
they  came,  to  marry  him  they  woaWifll 
not  marry  at  all,  but  all  wotild  at  ^^ncr  6m 
themselves.  In  mythological  history.  iLi'^^ 
that  the  ancient  king  t>asar«4hii«^ 
Kama,  had  60,000  wives.  Getu 
a  hindoo  marries  only  one  wife, 
death,  another,  if  he  cao  a0brti  iL 
a  few  hindoo  per^ns,  in  MadntA»i 
ried  wives  ;  but  it  is  so  extrcmt 
a  husband  witli  three  ur  four  wivai  itl 
that  in  all  that  city  of  400»000 
were  (in  1860)  wXy  three 
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of  Iiuibaudfl  living  with  tliree 

these  they  had  married  successively, 

int  of  the  want  of  childrfu.     (.Vmcu- 

aiuong   iho    higher    ranka    of   hituloo 

in    M^ras  is  not  uncoinmou,  and   \s 

tpfAWv  »eIectioiu;  from  araoDg  the  dancing 

.odai).     [n  the  interior,  most  of  the 

it.   poligara  and  zemindars,  marry 

and  sometimes  keep  concubines  at 

ume.     In  the  hirgc  towns  of  (.'hirm 

LU,  concubinage  seems  lu  prevail  tu  a 

extent,  than  it  Is  met  with  in  the  west- 

itries  of  Southern  Asia.    In  Japan,  the 

80  soon   05  a   woman   is   married,  of 

her  teeth   black,  and  tlins  destroying 

-  greatest  ornaments,  can  only 

■f  mukin>r  the  wife  less   atLrac- 

ihc   huHhand  and  forcing  his  atfcctions 

And  in  tlie  concnbinnfjc  of  China 

not  found  among  the  young  women 

ibey  select,  any  of  thn  deformed  feet 

the  richer  classes  of  the  jjcoplo  create 

wives  of  their  households. 

ly  L»  not  proldbitedby  the  brahminical 
it  reserves  the  privilege  of  being  burnt 
with  the  husband,  to  the  eldest  and 
l\  wife.      Polygamy   .seems   to   have 
lary  in  India,  in  the  times  of   their 
from  the  pastoral  to   the  agricultural 
KotieCA  uf  jtolygamy  are  more  frecjuent- 
}i  with  ill  the  stones  uf  the  hiudoo  gods 
teen  among  the  modern  hindi.>o3. 

Rie  law  of  divorce  which  is  enforced  among 
nations  is  not  applicable  to  hindoos. 
ing  to  their  religious  belief  the  future 
te  of  a  man  s<ilely  de[>euds  upon   the 
obeeqnies    performed    and    oblations 
to  the  fnanea  by  his  putra  or  son.otber- 
•y  consii.ler  he  will  be  doomed  to  pur- 
'flie  primary  object  of  marriag^c  among 
ioo9  is  to  obtain  a  male  issue,  and  it  is 
CAAO  of  failure  of  a  putra  or  .son  that 
»do<>  law   ^aiiolions  polygamy,  as  also 
!riain  r)()icr  conditions.     The  Jlimloo 
flsniav  bo  said,  the  fountain  head  of  all 


seemingly  from  mahoinedan  ptilygamy  in  this, 
that  a  nmhomedan  woman  can  legally  hold 
property,  is  the  owner  uf  her  own  dower,  and 
each  wife  haa  a  i^cparate  establishment  and  a 
separate  allowance  for  herself.  In  China  tlie 
extent  to  which  wives  are,  by  law  and  custom, 
in  the  power  of  their  husbands,  would  produce 
deplorable  eHects,  but  fur  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  law  and  opinion  ^ve  mothers  over 
their  sons  of  every  rank  and  age.  So  ats(» 
the  instituiiou  uf  polygamy  is  largely  counter- 
balanced by  the  desire  of  all  the  men  to 
marry  early,  in  order  tu  sectire  a  progeny  of 
sons  as  soon  aa  iK)a4ible.  The  condition  of 
the  Chinese  woman  is  most  pitiable:  suD'ering, 
privation,  contempt,  all  kinds  of  misery  and 
degradation,  seize  on  her  in  the  cradle,  and 
acconjpany  her  pitilessly  to  the  tomb.  Her 
very  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  humi- 
liation and  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  an  evi- 
dent ?ign  of  the  malediction  of  Heaven.  If 
she  be  not  immediately  suffocated,  she  is  re- 
garded and  treated  jis  a  creature  radically 
despicable,  and  scnrcely  belonging  to  the 
htmian  race.  Pan-houi-pan,  celebrated  among 
Chinese  writers,  though  a  woman,  endeavoura 
in  her  works,  to  humiliate  her  oft-n  sex,  by 
reminding  them  continually  of  the  inferior 
rank  they  occupy  in  the  creation.  "  When  a 
son  is  btjrn,**  she  says  "  he  slee^js  «i»on  a  bed ;  he 
is  clothed  with  mbes,  and  plays  with  pearls; 
every  one  obeys  his  princely  cries.  iJut  when 
a  girl  is  born,  she  8lee|w  uj)on  the  ground,  is 
merely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  plays  with  a 
tile,  and  is  incapable  of  acting  virtuously  or 
viciously.  She  hu.s  nothing  to  think  of  but 
preparing  footl.making  wine,  and  not  vexing  her 
parents.''  In  ancient  times,  in  China,  instead  of 
rejoicing  when  a  child  was  Imrn  if  it  happened 
to  be  a  girl,  they  lel\  it  tor  three  whole  days 
on  a  heap  of  rags  on  the  ground,  and  the 
family  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  intere!tt 
in  so  iasignilloanl  an  event.  This  public  and 
private  servitude  of  women,  a  servitude  thai 
opinion,  legislation,  manners,  have  sealed  with 


law.  the  Imilitutes  of  Menu,  their  great  ''^"'^  ''''I''^  "^=»''  has  become,  m  some  measure 
.  «aiictions  Uiis  pi-aclice  only  exception-  ,  '1.^*^, ^^nier-stone  ol  (  Innese  society.  1  he  yonng 
It  not  at  the  mere  pleasure  or  caprice    ^'^  hve*  shut  up  m  the  house  where  she  was 

*  born,    occupied    exclusively     with     the    cares 


gTuuttdt  that  justify   it   regard    the 


of  housek ee pi u tj ,   t reated    by    every  bixly ,    and 


modixcu  her  temper,   or   her   state  of  ^P^^'^^^\y  V  >'t^r  brothers,  as  a  menial    Irora 


whom  they  have  a  right  to  demand  the  lowest 
and  most  painful  services.  The  amusements 
and  pleasures  of  her  age  are  quite  imknown  to 
her;  her  whole  etlucation  consists  in  knowing 
how  to  use  her  needle,  she  neither  learna  to 
read  nor  to  write  ;  there  exists  fur  her  neither 
school  nor  house  of  education ;  she  is  con- 
demned to  vegetate  iu  the  moet  complete  and 
absolute  ignorance,  ami  no  one  ever  thinks  of, 
The  Chinese  system  diHers  or  troubles  hiowclf  about  her,  till  the  time 
631  P  GtiV 


to  which  may  be  added  barrenness,  or 
llMhiff  only  daughters  during  a  period 

hout  the   South  and    East   of  Asia, 

errti  a.t  lm.t  wives,  do  not  take  a  favour- 

their   househnhk,   imtil   they 

■*.     Mr.  T.  T.  Meadows  writes 

wi  ilie  injurious   cflccts  on  Chinese 

which     the     right    to     have    many 

tKvmvM. 
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arrives  when  she  is  to  he  married.  Nay,  the 
idea  of  her  nullity  is  carried  so  far,  that  evea 
in  this,  the  most  important  and  decisive  event 
in  the  life  of  a  woman,  she  passes  for  nothing ; 
the  consulting  her  in  any  way,  or  informing 
her  of  so  much  as  of  the  name  of  Iter  husband 
would  be  considered  as  most  superfluous  and 
absurd.  In  China  a  woman  counts  for  nothing. 
The  law  ignores  her  existence,  or  notices  her 
merely  to  load  Iter  with  fetters,  to  complete 
lier  servitude,  and  confirm  her  legal  incapacity. 
Her  hasband,  or  rather  her  lord  and  master, 
can  strike  her  with  impunity,  starve  her, 
sell  her,  or,  what  is  worse,  let  her  out  for  a 
longer  or  sliorter  period,  as  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang. 
Polygamy  aggi'avatcs  the  sutTcrings  of  the 
Chinese  wife.  When  she  is  no  lonptr  young, 
when  she  has  no  children,  or  none  of  the  male 
sex,  her  husband  takes  a  second  wife,  of  whom 
she  becomes  in  some  measure  the  servant. 
The  household  is  then  the  scat  of  continual  war, 
full  of  jealousies,  animosities,  quarrels  and  not 
unfrequently  of  battles.  When  tliey  are  alone 
tlicy  have  at  least  the  liberty  of  weeping  in 
secret  over  the  cureless  sorrows  of  their  destiny. 
The  little  Chinese  girl  born  iu  a  christian 
family  is  not  murdered,  as  is  oflen  the  case 
among  the  pagans.  lieligion  is  there  to  watch 
over  her  at  her  birth,  to  take  her  lovingly  in  its 
arms,  and  say,  here  is  achlld  created  i  n  the  image 
ofGod,andi)redcstined,  like  you,  to  immorUility, 
The  Chinese  bride  is  seldom  seen  by  the  husband 
imtil  she  leaves  the  sedan  chair  in  which  she 
is  conveyed,  with  her  belongings,  to  liis  house. 
Mandarin  ducks  are  iutrodiu-ed  at  marria-res 


Polgamy  is  practised  both  on  the  nuial 
and  in  Torres  Straits  and  Mr.  McUiilimv 
heard  of  a  man  with  four  wives.  Aocodii 
the  will  of  the  father,  and  without  regu 
disparity  of  age,  the  future  husband  mi 
and  often  is  an  old  man  with  sevenl  w 
When  the  man  thinks  proper  be  taka 
wife  to  live  with  him  without  any  fia 
ceremony,  but  before  this  she  has  pnli 
associated  with  the  young  men,  such,  if 
ducted  with  a  moderate  degree  of  mc 
not  being  considered  as  an  offence,  altboa 
continued  after  marriage  it  would  be  risiu 
the  hushaud  (if  powerful  enouj^hl  upoa 
the  offending  |)arties  with  the  severest  ps 
ment.  The  Abbe  Em.  IXtmcnech  telUu 
polygamy  prevails  amongst  the  India 
North  America. — Sinnett\  Lailj/*$  Vuj^ 
50;  Bowriiufs  Siam,  Foi.  i, />.  105;  JK 
livray*s  Voyatje^  Vol.  i,  ;>.  8 ;  P.  VtAcA 
SakloOf  at  tJu  Hindoo  Debotinrj  Sodetif] 
CantiiwjImtrCa  I^ak,  2>p,  54, 306 :  An 
Moetjlitu/s  Coorg  Memoirs^  pp,  29—32; 
enchanted  fruit.  Sir  W,  Jones's  HVrii, 
xiii.  pp.  213-217;  Lubbock's  Orig.  tf' 
pp.  100-102;  ToiVs  RajastfmH,  VoLlp. 
Barton,  The  City  of  Saints,  pp,  457, 
Burtons  IHlijrimage  to Metea,  Vol.  ui, } 
Stratifje's  Hindoo  Law ;  Chinese  and 
Rebellions,  pp.  538-39;  Hws  Chinm 
pire,  Vol.  i,  pp.  248-252 ;  Mr.  T.  T. 
doius;  The  Chinese  and  their  Jiebellii* 
533-i3:Ji».     See  Polyandry,  Kulin. 

POLYGALACE.E,  Lindl.  The  MiFi 
tribe  of  plants  comprising  4  genera,  6*] 
viz. :  3   Polygala  ;   1    Salomonia :   I  Si 


as  patterns  of  connubial  felicity.     In  the  little  ■  p),yiim„  .   I'Securidaca 


feet  of  the  Chinese  wotnen,  the  four  small  toes  ] 
appear  grown  into  the  ibot ;  the  great  toe  left 
in  its  natural  [xjsition.  Tlie  fore  part  of  the 
foot  is  so  tiglitly  bound  with  strong  broad  liga- 
tures, that  all  the  growth  is  forced  into  height 
instead  of  length  and  breadth,  and  forms  a 
thick  lump  at  the  anile  ;  the  under  part  mea- 
siu-es  scarcely  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide.  The  loot  i.s  constantly  hound  up 
in  white  linen  or  silk,  and  strong  broad  ribbons 
and  stuck  in  a  very  high  heeled  shoe.  The 
crippled    lair   ones    trip   alxjiit  with    tolcra!)le 


POl-YCJAR,  in  southern  India,  in  tbet 
Oruie.  wa^  a  term  applied  to  the  semi-iuc 
dant  chiefs  in  mountainous  and  woodl&t 
tricts.  Of  these  were  Aryalorc,  Hangsr 
chain,  Boniraz.  Coilor-i>ettah,  Elerem| 
Eitapuram,  Madura,  where  tlicir  difni 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  :o  die 
( )thers  in  Tiuiievelly,  in  tliat  ntijhb« 
were  styled  the  Tondiman  rajah,  the  g 
and  IcAser  Moravar  ;  Nattam  Xolli  Ct>:J 
NclIitangavilJo,  the  lu-it  >-x\M  I'luli 
North  of  Madras  are  tlie  poiygar^  .vf  S 


quickness  ;  to  be  sure  they  waddle  like  geese,  j  Yarchain,  Dameriia,  ami  IV.niriz 


but  they  manage  to  get  up 

without  the  help  of  a  stick.     Infanticide,  of  | 

which  the  husbands  are  the  onlv 

is  not  uncommon 


and  down  stairs  I  11^1750^  MaiumiedAiia[nl'c\i!oneI  Kil? 
I  marched.  A  jwlvgar  jn>^^»'ssf.i  rhe  il 
.  r  .  ,  Pfi-P(^»»;at'«-S,  ^  S;ivan.)re,one  settled  at  a»iliaghervarMai 
but  female  cludren  onlv  arc  ;„^3r  VcrJarhelum,  when  in  Juiv  1731 
murdered,  and  those  immediately  after  their  pj^^^  and  Clive  drove  off  another' at  ffi 
birth.  This  horrible  cnmo  meets  with  n<. :  p,iiiain.— O/'m^  i.  See  Poli/ar 
punishment  from  the  laws  uf  the  country;  a,  iHjr.YGAK  DOG  See  Canis 
father  being  tlie  sovereign  lord  of  his  children,  I  P0LY(;0XAc:E  -i:  Li.uV  TheU«ck- 
he  may  exUnguish  lite  whenever  he  perceives,  j.  ^nho  of  plants,  comprising  9  gen.  tW  ip 
nd«,  that  a  prolongation  .>I  it  would  only  I  ,  k,,,,;,^;,,  .  ^  Kumex  ;  To'ivrl.i ;  4  U 
•  the  suffenugs ol  his  oiUpnng.  o Coccoloba;  1  Ccrato-on ;  1  Ami^J^,-3a 
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POLTCOXUM  TORTUOSUM. 


;3FagopjTura.  Roxburgh  names  15 
Polygonum.  His  P.  lanatum,  common 
vJcutta,  U  called  Sweet  pance  merich, 
I  water  pepper ;  P.  pUoaura ;  burra 
lericb,  or  great  water  pepf'cr,  is  also 
I  near  Calcutta,  and  flowers  at  the 
g  of  the  wet  season.  The  name  de- 
tuuiiogy  in  properties  to  t!io  P,  liydero- 
Enrope,  which  give.-?  a  yellow  colour  to 
I  flaccidum  ia  also  calle*!  Pane©  merich 
Ita.  In  China,  txvo  species  of  Polygon- 
juJtjvaicd  lor  the  hlue  dye  furnwhed  hy 
is,  which  is  extracted  like  indigo  by 
^n.  In  Iconc'i,  l>r.  Wight  gives  Poly- 
knbiguum,  avicnlare,  barbatum,  Chi- 
{onii,  giahnuu.  hurndum.  Indicum, 
fcpiilense,  ])*:duncu]are,  ati'ictum,  Wal- 
'i'SfiawjhMssi/^  p.  523  ;  WUUanis* 
i>ujtiomfP,2S2;  iVifjkCi  leones;  lloxb. 
.285. 

pONUM,  tp. 

Hi^in.  I  Ktmin,  Hind. 

fot  spitting  of  bloo<l  and  rheumatism. 
tute  for  rhubarb  in  double  dusea. — 
Hand-hook,  Fol  i,  p.  372. 

boNUM  AMPHIBIUM. 

Cash.  |  Tien  liau,  CHm. 

it  of  this  Chinese  plant  has  been  re- 
{ed  05    a   substitute   for   sarsaparilla, 

root-hke  stems  resemble.  Vegetates 
fcre,  and  ia  considered  as  a  veierinary 
i;  whence  its  oame,  guree  (horse). — 
lat.  Med.,  China,  p.  175;  (TShauffh- 
B23  ;   Ilonigbertjer,  p.  330. 

BONUM  AVICULARK. 

^H  Cmi7.  t  Macbooti, 

J^^  Exa.  I  NisomoIJf 

t  oT  China,  if*  dried  root  is  usetl  na  a 
Considered  medicinal  in  Bchar.  Tt*» 
I  seeds  supply  abundant  food  for  small 
ley  fire  said  to  be  cmetio  and  cathartic. 
[  «m  that  in  Japan  a  blue  dye  is  pre- 
n  this  plant.  It  grows  at  Cashmere, 
fre  officinal. — O'Shanf/htusst/,  p.  522; 
(p. ;  Bug,  Ci/r.;  Bonlgherger,  p.  330  ; 
)i»iM<  Mat.  Med. 
tONUM  BARBATLTM,  Linn.,  Roarh,. 


IfWfi- 

Sams 


Atalari,  Ant.tlar[, 
KoDtla  mu-Ue, 


Tatc.. 
Tri„ 


Cnnr 

rmuku. 
Ma  1^1 

^lant  grows  in  Bengal  at;d  peninsular 

jonaidered  diuretic  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

^ven  in  infusion  by  the  native  doc- 

a  in  cases  of  colic.     Cattle  eat  it 

The  seeds  arc  used  in  China  aUo  in 

c  affections.      Its  leaves  and 

for  coilouB  ulcers. — O'Shaugh- 

Smith. 
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POLYGONUM     BISTORT  A 
Maalon,  Hind.  |  Anjabor.  Puxj. 

A  plant  of  N.  W.  of  the  India.  Root  very  aa- 
tringent ;  u^tcful  in  sore  throat  and  relaxed 
gums  and  ulcers.  iHlitapri,  a  long  root,  ap- 
parently of  Polygonum  bistortum,  known  from 
Lahore  to  Pesbawar  as  "  anjabur." 

POLYGONUM  CVMOSUM,  Wall.  A  wild 
buckwheat,  is  abundant  at  Choongtam  in  Sik- 
kim,  fnrm4  an  excellent  spinach  ;  it  is  called 
'*  PuIIopbi ;"  is  a  rommon  ilininlayan  plant, 
and  in  also  found  in  the  Khaaia  mountains.- 
Uooker'a  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  31. 

POLYGONUM FAGOPYRUM,  Smith 
Fafifoiiynuu  eeculentum.      |  tVla  kaspat.       Hi 

Secdrf  nutritive,  contain  much  oil,  said  to  be 
very  fattening. — PowelVs  Band^book^  VoLitp, 
372. 

POLYGONUM  IIYDROPIPER. 
P'en-clmh,  Chin. 

A  Chinese  plant.     Juice  used  as  a  wash 
itching  skin  affections,  as  a  diuretic,  carmii 
tivc  and  anthelmintic.     The  plant  is  iwed 
llux  in  operating  on  metala. —  liiddcU. 

POLYGONUM  LINIFOLTUM.  as  also  P. 
gonum  aviculme  and  afRiiisgn>w  ab*>utLalioj 
where  they  are  well  known,  but  little  a-^ed.- 
Dr.  Uonigherger^  p.  330. 

POLYGONUM  MACRO PHYLLUM,  grows 
among  the  Cashmere  mountains,  where  it«  roots 
are  officinal. — Dr.  Honu^htryer,  p.  330. 

POLYGONUM  MOLLe,  growa  on  the  Cfwh- 
mere  mountains  and  its  roots  are  officinal 
Cafihmcre. — Dr.  flonitjherqer^  p.  330, 

POLYGONUM  PKRSICAlilA.  The  dwi 
persicaria,  a  garden  plant,  is  of  easy  culture, 
P.  hydropiper,  a  water  plant,  has  beautiful 
pink  llowera. —  liiddtll. 

POLYGONUM  POLYST ACHY UM,  IFrt- 
Amldwidi,  Hind.  |  Tror,  Eai 

This  and  P.pilyniorphum  are  tall  plants  wil 
fine  flowers.  One  at  least  of  them  exhaling  a 
strong  honey  smell  at  times.  Both  appear  to 
t>e  common  lociiMy  in  the  Punjab  lUnialaya 
from  B,000  to  12,'>"0  feet.  The  young  leaves 
are  used  by  the  native?  as  a  pot-herb,  and 
a  very  good  imitation  of  rhubarb,  is  got  by 
slewing  tlie  stalks,  which  also,  after  peeling, 
are  eaten  raw  by  the  natives  in  some  places. — 
Or.  J.  L.  Sietvart,  h.  d. 

POLYC^NUM  TINC'1X)RIUM,  also  P.  Chi- 
nense  and  P.  barbatum,  yield  a  blue  dye  like 
indigo,  in  China  and  Japan. — 0*5/mrw;/in«5y, 
1).  523.     Sec  Dyes. 

POLYGONUM  TORTUOSUM,  Dtyn. 

yiala.  Lad.  I  Xialo,  Pit.sja" 

This  species,     .rrows  to    15,000  feet  in  the 
Himalaya,   i*   said   in  yield   a  ytdlow  dyo    in 

P  fan 


tan- 


Loboul.     Ill  I^Uak  it  is  browAed  by  goats  and 
yaks. — Dr.  J.  L.  SUwart,  m.  i>. 

POLYMNIA  ABYSStNICA.  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Guizotia  olcifcra,  DC. 

POU^INIAJFRONDOSA,  Brwe.  Syn.  of 
Guizotia  olcifera,  DC\ 

POLVNEMLIS,a  genus  of  fiabes,  placed  by 
Cuvicr  in  his  third  division  of  the  Percido).  the 
general  form  of  the  body  somcwliat  resemWing 
that  of  the  perch,  ConBidcrable  interest  is 
attached  to  the  Polynenii  on  account  of  their 
yielding  isinglajw.  This  fact  wua  first  made 
known  by  Dr.  Cantor.  The  spccios  best  known* 
he  savs  is  the  Polyneinus  risua  of  Hamilton  (P 
longifilis,  Cuvicr  ;  the  Tujwee,  or  Mango  fish, 
of  tlie  Anglo-Indians) :  this  inlmhits  the  liay 
of  Bengal  and  tlie  estuaries  oi  the  Ganges, 
but  enters  the  mouilia  of  the  rivers  even 
higher  up  than  Calcutta  duiing  tlie  breed- 
ing season  (April  and  May),  when  tlie  fish  is 
considered  in  its  highest  j>crfection,  and  is 
generally  sought  as  a  great  dehcacy.  This 
species  is  the  smallest,  for  its  length  seldom  ei- 
ceeds  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  depth.'*  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  of  filaments,  or  tree 
rays,  of  the  pectoral  tins,  these  being  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  seren  in 
number  on  each  side.  P.  aureus  and  P.  topsui 
of  I  lamilton,  Dr.  Cantoratates.are  closely  allied  to 
this  species.  "Polyncmus  sale.  Hamilton  (P. 
rAehiwA,  Bi'ottfisdnmtis;  P.  iineatii?,  lAicfprtff)^is 
tl»e  Suleah  fish  fii'st  mentioned  in  Parbury'a 
'Oriental  Herald,' as  yielding  isinglass.  This 
spccieji,  as  well  as  another  ckiwJy  allied  to  P. 
(juadrifiUs,  Cmur,  which  wils  dissected,  figure*! 
and  doi^cribed,  under  the  name  o(  V.  HalHah 
(Saccolih),  appears  to  be  c<jiiully  plentiful,  in 
shoftU,  all  llic  year  round,  iu  the  estuaries  of 
Uio  Ganges,  and  Is  appreciatc<l  by  Kuropeans 
for  ita  excellent  Havour:  both  species  attain  a 
A  size  from  three  to  four  feet  iu  length,  and 
eight  to  ten  inches  indoptli/'  {Cifntor.)  Be- 
sides th_e  species  lound  on  the  const  of  the 
mainland,  two  other  siKJcies  of  Polyncmus,  P. 
hcffifluemus  and  P.  heptadactylus,  have  been 
discovered  off  iho  coast  of  Java.  Oii  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies,  also,  certain 
species  of  the  present  genus  are  found.  One  of 
the  African  species  is  confounded  by  Cuvicr 
with  the  Indian  P.  longililis,  and  the  mistake 
has  lieen  rectified  by  Mr.  liennott.  It  appears 
lliat  this  species  (which  is  in  alt  p-obabiliiy  xlie  i 
Pcutanemus  of  Artndion,  on  which  Lirma^as  1 
esuliliibotihii?  P.  .iuin«iuarius)  differs  from  the  I 
Mango  fish  of  India  in  the  number  "f  free  rays 
to  ilio  pectoral  fina,  the  latter  having  seven  rays, 
and  the  A'Vi(*:m  species  only  five.  Mcisra.  i 
r.uvKT  and  \  ;duncienni.«,  not  having  found  any 
(pofici  t'f  Pnlynemus  with  so  few  as  five  free  ! 
thouc  longer  than  the  body,  imagine 
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POLVNBMrs. 

that  the  P.   quinqoarins  vn 
mutilated  specimen. 

The  species  of  the  Polyaemoi,  or  1 
fish,  are  known  for  their  «xoelbrac«ii 
of  food.  Of  tliese  the  Mango  flsK  « 
mutchee  of  tlie  Bengalees  (Polyttemoi 
Bwft.^)  is  a  familiar  ia»tancc,  thoaglt 
remarkable  as  being  withoat  a  ffwimmu 
der  ;  while  the  other  species  have  ix 
stout.     Tlie  species  (  f  la 

cUmatcs  ;  five  are  d«  ^  Dr.  Bi 

in  his  Gangctic  fishes,  but  ualy  iwv 
con<tidcrablc  size,  occnrritig  in  ixt 
the  Ho<^hly,  and  pri>babiy  ta  ihoM 
Ganges.  One  of  these,  with 
species,  is  also  descrihod  by  Dr 
work  on  llic  fishes  of  i>ie  Madra?  com 
figured  in  his  tab.  184  aiid  callrd  tasjoi 
\s  Polyncmus  uronemu*  of  Cn 
maga-jellee,  tab.  ISH,  namrd 
by  Shaw  is  probably  P.  Vr*- 
Both,  but  especially  the  tlr-:.  ' 
esteemed  for  the  tabl-  n.  1  > 
the  Knglish.  Dr.  M.(  ...1  i-  I 
the  species  afibrding  tlie  i 
nemuft  sclc  of  Bnohanan,  ^ 
Bengalesc,  described  but  not 
work  on  ihc  Gangetic  fishes  (p.  2i 
has,  however,  published  in  the  J 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  a 
Buchanan's  impublished  colicctjoo 
which  are  kept  at  the  Ka«t  India 
Botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  Thif 
stales,  coDveys  a  good  rcj^r 
.Seie,  about  the  half  sire  nf  a 
which  he  obtain*  ' 
Ih*.  Buchanan  di. 
light  nourishing  iiakI,  hko 
which  he  hiLi  called  Bola,  but 
to  many  of  them  in  fiavour.  Iiii 
cstunrici  of  the  Ganges,  and 
weighing  fnjui  twenty  lo  Iwc 
and  liiay  [icrhaps  be  the  frlmoi 
Polyikcmus  liaeatus  of  Locc]: 
of  BroLissunet.  This,  according 
llie  English  called  Icing-fish,  and 
miu,  Tam.,  of  John,  from  Ti 
abundant  in  the  Kistna  and  GodaT 
nan  further  states,  that  tlio 
reseuiblance  to  tlie  abovviui 
sheo"  of  Dr.  Uu&«i-Ii.  An 
state<l  that  from  hriMi*  yrMind  to 
of  a  pound  of  i^ 
vjuih  fish,  and  M 
P.  sele  attains  u  1 
four  pounds,  tl»c  \ 
or  that  isinglass  is  al^ 
species, namely,  P.  tot; 
bhnngan.  This  is  vl 
jellc*'  of  the  Coronmnii'. 
nan  ol^eDMw  six  feed  >lc^ 
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was  infomied,  sometimes  cqnalletl  320 
Bila  aToirditpoU  in  weight,  it  is  consideretl 
1m  nAlive4  aii  a  wholesome  diet  although  9cl- 
%  awd  hy  Euxopeaos.  Dr.  McCiellaiul  aays 
hMi  rrv.''|ucnily  seen  ihcm  of  a  uniform  size, 
-'  have  weighed  trom  iit'ty  to  a  htm- 
'  *  at  leaAt,  loading  whole  cavalcades 
;  their  way  to  tlic  Calcutta  hataar 
:old  aeastfU.  Both  the  Sele  and  tlie 
jia  o!i:iiigan"  must  oon9C<|uently  be  Tcry 
imrni  there  trom  No\'ember  to  Marcli.  V. 
'•i6cd  to  be  a  variety  of  P.  lineatus, 
d  to  be  common  on  all  the  shore-** 
ibe  eastward  ;  but  if  90,  Dr.  M.  gays,  it 
Bi'stninge  that  the  Chinese  should  scud  for 
>tbe  lltxYhly.  The  aame  might,  however, 
Md  of  the  codf  which,  ihougli  caught  In 
Biiance  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  is 
idiLigeully  sought  fnr  on  the  banka  of  New- 
idUnd.  He  also  inquires  whether  Poly- 
einot  and  P.  plebius,  auppoacd  by 
to  correspond  with  hia  Sele,  contain 
e  valuable  substance,  and  whether 
f  Kus-seirs  8|>ecie9,  the  abovenamed 
hcc  and  maga-jclle  (Indian  lijhes, 
),  yield  it.  The  species  of  this  genus, 
A  outuiderable  portion  of  the  isinglaas 
em  and  Eastern  Asia,  viz  : 
emus  hfpiadactiihfS.  Total  length  4| 
Inhahit^  Pcnang,    Uatavia,  Cherilwn 

r-  ,^  ;^iw#.  Cut.  and  Val.,  4  in- 

Bbog.     inhahits  Penang,  Batavia,  Sama- 
pSad  Pasuruan. 
pZyfi/mtM  iiulu^us^  Shaw. 

P.  lineatua.   AfeCleUand. 

V.  golatinoBiLs, 


.  Vai. 

ilvftn,  Auracan 

»|h«  7<ning,    Biku 
tl 


Roo-bitt. 
lloin  kurow, 
Wiklan  kalu. 


Malat. 
Tam 


total  length  of  the  fiah  is  3  feet.  It  in- 
thc  ^eas  of  Penang,  Singapore,  Malay 
isin-iub,  Surabaya,  Kstiiariea  of  the  Ganges, 
ilipipatam,  Madra<i  and  Pondichorry.  The 
"  ■  r  f  the  air-vessel  of  this  species  is  the 
irig  character  by  which  it  may  at 
Nt  he  disUnguishcd  from  P-  plebiufl.  Its 
iNibrane  is  silvery   thick  \  the  general  form 

6Il  nccupie*  the  whole  length  of  the  slti- 
terminatiug    behind  in  a   very   sharp 
Nnt,  which   pcnctratoa  the  thick  of  the  tail 
*^  i)\o    first    interspinal  of  the   anal.     At 
_'Ie  individuals  occur  at  all  seasons  : 
n  are  taken  from  Jimc  to  August, 
is  commonly  from  4  to  0  lb.  seldom 
■_'M.     The  ai'r-vcssc!    r.f  a  good  sized 
Iricd  and  ready  frr  the  market  in 
lia  upworils  of  2  oz.,  is  considered 
ingla**.  and   fetches   25  to  30  dol- 
The  ftih  itself  is  rahiod  as  an 
ibod,  though  lew  so  than  P.  tctradac- 
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tylufl.  Mr.  O'Riley  estimated  that  2,000  lbs. 
of  isinglass  from  this  ti^^h,  might  be  obtained 
annually  off  Amherst  alone.  Mr.  Blundell 
said  tliat  the  largest  sounds  were  cxjK>rtcd  from 
Rangoon,  and  that  they  sell  there  at  about  half 
a  rupee  a  pound.  Major  Bogle  wrote  that 
about  10,00<^  of  the  fish,  large  and  small,  were 
Uikcn  annually  in  AiTacan  and  that  the  sounds 
sold  there  for  alwut  a  third  of  a  rupee  per 
pound  :  the  Chinese  exported  them  to  Penang 
where  they  are  uaid  to  bring  more  (ban  a  rupee 
a  poimd. 

Polijvfmfts  pkhiu$,  Broussonet ;  Linne ; 
Bioch  ;  Shaw  ;  Cuv.  and  Val. 

P.  liiieatup,  Lacftifdr,  I  P.  commcrsoDii,  Shtnc, 
P.  niloticus,  iihow.  \  Bynni.  Bruce. 

fioe-bal),  Cnu.  |  Tole  kala,  Tau. 

This  fish  attains  to  4  feet  as  \Xa  full  size.  It 
inhabits  the  Coromandel  coast,  Otolieite,  Isle  of 
France  and  IbIg  of  Tanna.  Its  value  as  a  fish 
yielding  Uinglass  requires  to  be  ascertained. 

Pobfnemns  M redact }fltis^  Shaw. 

Pol>'nemus  teria,  f7rfly.  P.  quarlrifllia,  Cimtor. 
Triglin  nsiatica,    Limi^.    Maga  ji'lle,  liu$8eU. 

P.  sallifth,  Cantor, 

itu«-Ui.U,  E21U.  I  Yerra  kala,  Tam. 

Inhabits  seas  of  Pennng,  SingajKire,  Malay 
peninsula,  Lancavy,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Gangetic 
estuaries,  Australia,  China,  liantam,  Batavia, 
Tjilatjap,  Samaran^,  Surabaya ;  Bangkallang. 
The  species  hoji  no  air-vessel. 

The  true  cod  has  not  been  seen  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  but  several  species  nf  Serranus  (as  Plec- 
tropoma  susuki,  Serranus  shihf»an,  megachir, 
&c.,)  generally  called  ahippan  by  the  natives, 
and  garoupa  by  foreigners,  are  common  about 
Macao,  and  considered  the  most  delicate 
flavoured  of  any  fish  in  the  market.  Another 
a  common  and  delicious  fish  is  the  Polynemus 
tetradactylusor  bynni-carp,  usual  called  salmon 
by  foreigners:  isinglass  is  prepared  from  its  skin. 
The  pomfret,  or  slangju  of  the  Chinese  (Stro- 
mateus  argentcas),  is  a  good  pan-fish,  but  not 
so  delicate  as  the  sole-tlsh,  many  species  of 
which  abound  in  the  shallows  of  the  Bogue. 
Two  or  three  species  of  mackerel,  the  Scisena 
lucida,  an  Ophiocephalus.  the  mullet,  the  white- 
rice  fish  and  a  kind  of  shad,  complete  the  list 
of  good  table  fi.sb  found  in  the  markets  of  Can- 
ton. Several  of  the  genera  Arius,  Otolithus 
Umbrina,  I>oboiea,  Polyncnius,  furnish  isinglass 
in  abundance,  P.  letradactvlua  is  va- 
lued l»oth  for  ftvxl  anfl  for  its  large  sounds. 
The  isinglass,  or  fish-glue,  made  by  thcChincao 
from  thesfuindsand  noses  ofsomc  sorts  of  fish,  n>» 
the  bynnicarp,  nr  Polynemus  is  much  used 
'  in  cookei'y,  and  the  mauufiicturc  of  false  pearls. 
,  — lUijlf  on  Ifiiitf/UiMf  paKsim.  See  liintfUtsa, 
as  /'V^*  jUrtK'*,  Fish  nouiulny  or  Air  Bladd^t ; 
WilliavC$  Mitidle  Kiwjdom^  Vol.  ii,  ;»;i.  HU, 
IfiO,  27f»,  272.  4«il  ;  Cttntor,  FisJtrs. 
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POLYNEMIU-'I':,  a  family  of  iialies  cornpri*- 
ing  21  Polynomua,  1  PenUinenms,  I  Galeoidea. 

POLYNESIA.  By  mcxlern  gcographera, 
Polynesia^  in  its  wideat  extension,  baa  been 
understood  to  include  the  numerous  inlanda 
which  lie  in  the  Pacific  to  the  east  of  the 
Pfiilippinea,  Mohiccas,  and  Australia,  and 
stretch  away  to  within  a  few  degreca  of  the  west 
coast  of  America.  So  defined,  this  oceanic  re- 
gion is  ethnographically  distributetl  into  Mela- 
nesia, Alicronesia,  and  Polynesia  Proper.  Me- 
lanesia or  the  area  of  the  Black,  or  Papuan,  i.f. 
frizzly-haired,  population — includes  Papua,  or 
New  Guinea,  the  longest  island  in  the  world, 
and  all  tliat  continuous  insular  reach  south  of 
the  equator,  from  New  Ircknd  to  New  Caledo- 
nia. Micronesia  comprises  the  Pelew  islands, 
the  Carolines,  tlte  Marianne,  or  Ladronc,  and 
the  Tarawa,  or  Kingsmill  groups.  Polynesia 
Proper,  extending  eastward  from  Tarawa  to 
Waiho,  or  Kustt^r  Isle,  inclusive,  and  from 
Hawaii   north   to  New  Zealand  south   of  tlie 

t  equator,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
mediate  island-world,  with  the  exception  i>er- 
haps  of  the  Fiji    group.     Micronesia,    or  the 
Pelew-Tarawa   re^on  b  covered  by  the  brown 
race,  and  Melamaia  b  the   areji  of  the  black 
race,  and  there  is  the  intermediate  and  amhi- 
guous  Fiji  islands.     Among  the  inhabitants  of 
Poljrneaia    Proper  of  the    ethuojcTuphicoI   le- 
gislators, a  similarity   of  race,  language,  re- 
jigiOQ,  customs,  and  government,   sufficiently 
attest  identity  of  origin.     Ethnologists  indeed 
regard  it  as  clearly  established,  that  the  Poly- 
ntrsian  Proper    are    sprang    from  the   Malay 
family.     ThU  bold    and  enterprising    pirate- 
penplc,  issuing   from  Sumatra,  their  primitive 
settlement,  founded  Siairhapura,  a.o.  1160,  and 
about  a    centnry    a! Wr wards,    Malacca,     The 
first  anivaJ  of  hindous  in  tlie  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, if  we  may  trust  Javanese  annals,  occurred 
about  A.n.  1275.     The  Malay  exo»Jus  from  the 
liaiKe  insular  region  to  Polynesia  b  conjectured 
to  have  taken  place  "after  thehindoo  influence 
begim  to  prevail  there,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the    maliumcdun    traders    and    settlers    from 
Arabia.     The  presence  of  the  Black  or  Papuan 
elentent  in  the  various    islands  of  Polynesia  is 
rxplicablc  on  the  hyptithcsia  that  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and    Mahty  Peninsula  were  pri- 
Tnitively  inhabited  by  a  dark  race,  exterminat- 
ed or  absorbed  by  a   brown  race  of  Indians, 
omnuctud  perhaps  with  the  wooly-haired  tribes 
still  said  to  exbt  *•  in  the  mountain  range  which 
triiversos  the  eastern  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
pcninsulu.''     In  support   of  liib,  oranotdis- 
ftimilnr  hyf)othfrsis,  ProfeASfjr  Latliam  refers  us 
to  a  proximately  bhick  variety  among  theexbt- 
ing    populations  of   Protoncsia  the   Malaccou 

k     Peninsula     and    Indian     Archi]jclago,     from, 
nhuoo  iuierior  auciol  p<MiLiou  and  restriction  to 
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the  interior  and  more  imprvcticafale  Mr 

island,  he  concludes  tiint  Thr  TVnmnwHl 

are   tnc  descendants  of  the  older  tn 

The  population  of  all  the  iaUiub  d  Ai 

continental  frroup  is  prcHcim«d  eodutfttt 

ninn  migration,  which  has  been  laidcbr 

following  order — Malayan,Pro«uae«ia,| 

Polynesian.  A  well-  known  writer  dm 

habitant*  of  the   Archipelago  mta  tw 

races,  totally  different   in  ilicir  jhmai 

and   in    their  moral  character.    Ht  i 

'  in  the  Malay  we  have  the  foil  <XM 

Polvnesian  race  (extending  from  Man 

Easter  Island  and  from  Hawaii  to  o«w  2 

with  no  greater  variety  in  the  MoImIi 

than  is  to  be  met  with  in  £uropcaa  li 

derived  from  the  same  source.  Th.  «^i 

arc  dbtinguished  by  tlio  usual 

tures,  and  occupy  New  Holland. 

New   Coletlonia,  and   the  Fiji,    Th« 

conformation  of  the  Papuan,  and 

the  squareness  of  the  he»A,  dijti 

from  the  African  negro,  and  au 

position  of  lus  being  indigei 

tries.*     The  writer  iicre  qu 

correctness  of  the  pi-ojtmitjon 

has  supplied  another 

upon  the  principle  of  - 

therefrom  that  Torm*  Simiis, 

rawest  portion  of  the  ocean 

Australia  from  New  Guinea, 

for  deriving  the  AustraJsan 

Papuans.     It  b  difficult  to  d 

early  occupancy,  and  to  det« 

migration  ceased  on  the  oonti: 

are.  physical  evidences,  as  well 

tiong  of  a  strong  character,  which 

Tasmania  and  Australia  co 

an  undivided   terra  finna. 

are  clearly  cither  from  the  Mi 

joining  ishmd,  where  the  negra 

are  shown  to  have  been   more 

loped  than  thi»se  to  be  met  with 

continent  of  New  Holland  ;  and 

island  of  New  Guinea,  fivm  its 

tm[>ortjmcc,  has  enjoyed  the  ad 

tain  civiliMng  intluenott  at  a 

early  perioj,  it  has  ncverthi 

strongest  features  of  its  mcU 

a  varied  intermixtiuc.     Id  the 

Guinea  we  have  aJnirwi 

head,  sometimes  frizzled,  nod 

pi[>clikc  knots,  the  thick  li|« 

which  indicate  their  negro 

their  colour  ranges  from  the 

Sandwich  (o  the  dark  copper  of 

The  face  b  suggestive  of  the 
being  square  and  angular  ;  and  ia 
of  the  bland  of  New  Guinea  tba 
vbion  common   to  the  Ckiaoo 
Recent  invtstigations  would 


rOLVNESU. 

^ky  are  frcijueQlly  dbtlogub^hod  by  a 
JHcost  of  tViiMire.^  ;  ao  that,  instcoil  of 
f  presenting  inclicatioiia  of  a  pure  nation, 
«]|  M  tiie  dtstinctive  type  of  a  gruut  race, 
K  it  abuntlaiit  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
xn^  in  all  probability  from  one  of  the  Biimll 
«rD  i«IaniU  in  the  route  from  the  north- 
or  'We  Moluccas  (originally  peopled  from 
i'hilippine^),  the  Papuan  race  are  found  to 
o%er  a  large  area,  and  extend  round  the 
ftliflp  islands.  Ulaknliind  statex  that  the 
1  boundary  of  the  Papuan  13  coinci- 
;e  north-west  luonsooQ,  which  is  the 
extending  from  the  equator  to  10" 
•I  latiltKle,  find  in  longitude  from 
tn  the  Fiji  iaianda,  from  which  cir- 
and  their  ignonince  in  navigation  the 
is  that  they  have  travelled  from  the 
the  Pacific  only  so  far  aa  the  prevail- 
all'^wed.  Beyond  the  Fiji  the  brown 
race  or  wme  intermediate  type  ex- 
r  the  Pacific.  The  descriptions  of 
',  agree  exactly  with  tlie  characters 
indigenes  of  Gilolo  and  Ccram. 
presents  tlie  first  appearance  of 
in  the  lan^iagcs  of  New  Guinea, 
&c.  i.  <■.,  the  Negrito  tongues.  The 
cal  evidence  of  their  being  akin,  either 
ay  or  Tamil  languages,  is  at  prciwni 
and  iucoucluaive.  In  tlie  Polynesian 
&loiie,  real  dialects  of  a  common  tongue 
but  there  the  number  of  words  com- 


POLYNKSIA 

Mnlay  wortls.  These  two  languages  can  be 
written  or  spoken-  without  the  least  dilBculty, 
without  a  word  of  Sanskrit  or  Arabic  The 
Malay  and  Javanc:)c,  although  a  large  propo;^ 
tion  of  their  wonls  be  in  common,  are  distinct 
languages,  and  tlieir  K^auskrit  and  Arabic  ele- 
ments are  extrinsic  and  unessential.  When 
this  test  is  applied  to  the  Pijlynesian  Jan- 
guagea  we  find  an  opposite  result.  A  sen- 
tence in  the  Maori  and  Tahitan  can  be  written 
in  wonis  coniniun  to  both,  and  without  the 
help  of  one  word  of  the  Malaynn  which  they 
contain,  just  as  a  sentence  of  WeUh  or  Irish 
can  be  constructed  without  the  help  of  Latin, 
altliough  of  this  language  they  contain,  at  least, 
as  large  a  prop<.)rtion  of  words  as  the  Maori  or 
Tahitan  do  of  Malayan. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  is  supposed  to  have 
established  the  connexion  between  tlie  Polyne- 
sian languages  and  the  Malay  or  the  language 
of  Malacca,  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  that  this 
Malay  language  itself  bean*  tlie  character  of 
the  non-Iranian  branch  of  the  Japhetic  family. 
Whetlier  the  Papua  languages,  sjwken  in 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  and  by  the  abori- 
gines of  Borneo,  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca 
and  of  some  small  Polynesian  islands,  be  a 
primitive  tj'pc  of  tlic  same  stock  as  the 
Malay  which  nft4'rwards  in  many  parts  super- 
ceded it,  is  a  point  tliat  must  remain  uncertain 
until  we  receive  a  Papua  grammar.  Asia  (with 
the  exception  of  China  and  Tibet),  the  whole 


[ancL  diaJecLs  and  to  the  languages  of   of  EurojHJ  and  probably  of  ^Vmerica  and  the 


is  90  trifling  that  it  refutes  at 
f  a  common  origin.  In  Malay, 
iauuliiir  words  for  the  head,  the  shonl- 
fiace,  a  Umb,  a  hair  or  pile,  brother, 
lephani,  the  sun,^the  day,  to  speak  aud 
are  all  Sanskrit.  In  Javanese,  Sanskrit 
ihcs  wor<U  for  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the 
the  liond,  the  face,  father,  brother,  son, 
woman,   house,    buffalo,   elephant, 
i^nonymctf  for  the  hog  and  dog,^  the  sun, 
IIDo^n,  tjie  sea,  and  a  mountain.     In  the 
of  Hah.  the  name  for  the  sun  in  most 
T14C  is  Sanskrit,  and  a  word  of  the 
■lase  is  the  only  one  in  use  for  the  nu- 
ll is  on   the  samo  principle  that 
■i\  accounts  for  tlie  existence  of  a 
I  if  Malayan  words  in  the  Tagala 
although  the  whole  number 
;,i  docg  not  exceed  one-tiftictb 
loiigunge.      Head,    brain,   hand, 
\v,  hiiir,  feather,  child,  sea,  moon, 
!:.    to  die,  to  give,  to  love,  are 
><wiu.*  })cr6onal  pronouns  are  found 
■MiltalyiMSian  dinlect«,  where,  in  a  vncabn- 
Bi9v«  ihouiuind  words  a  hundred  Malayan 
■io  not  exist.     A  sentence  of  Malay  can 
KMmcted  without  the  assistance  of  Ja^-Ti- 
^«wxU,  or  of  Javanese  wttliout  the  help  of 
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Polynesian  islands  (at  least  in  their  secondary 
stock)  seem  to  belong  to  one  great  original 
family,  divided  into  the  Iranian  and  Turanian 
branches,  Bimscn  calls  this  definitively  tlie 
Japhetic  race.  In  many  parts  we  know  that 
the  Turanian  race  has  preceded  the  Iranian  : 
its  language  corwinly  represents  an  anterior 
step  or  preceding  degree  of  development.  In 
some  parts  we  find  that  tlie  Turanian  race  suc- 
ceeded to  a  still  older  native  clomcni.  By  the 
method  of  examining  languages  through  their 
grammatic  forms  rather  than  by  sefjaratc  words 
Frederich  Schlcgel  showed  the  intimate  histori- 
cal connexion  between  the  Sanscrit,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Greek,  the  BomaDi  and  the  Germanic 
languages.  In  the  Pol)-nesian  blands  alone, 
real  dialects  of  a  common  tongue  do  exist,  but 
there  the  number  of  words  common  to  such 
dialects,  and  to  the  languages  of  the  Arcbi])e- 
lago,  is  so  trifling  tliat  it  refutes  at  once  the 
notion  of  a  common  origin. 

Amongut  tJic  Indian  flora  arc  many  tem- 
perate genera  and  species  which  are  common 
to  N.  America  west  of  the  liocky  mountains, 
besides  many  tropical  spc-cics  iJiat  are  also 
Malayan  and  west  Polynesian.  Polynesians 
affix  a  sacred  character  to  a  specie*  of  the 
banyan,  called  by  them   the  ava  tree. —  ITa' 
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POLYPODlUliL 

//ic/,  ii.  p.  227  ;    ^'f  at  minster  Review,  So,  xlu, 
Apt^l  \H(\2,  pp.  3<»4^W(i. 

l*<>LYOL)ON  a  genua  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Cheiroptera  03  under — 

OnPRR  U.— Cliondrofltoi. 

Fam.  I.— AcipeTWi*rid.ip. 

Acipcnaer  ruthenus,  Z.»  Black  S^a,  OMpinn,  Sea  o^ 
AjEuf,  Arctic. 

glah«r,  I-^tz^  BlAck  Sen,  Se*  of  Aiof«  RujMt&,  N. 
W.  America. 

I>i-andlii,  (rfhr.,  Blark  and  (liiapiaQ  Seas. 

Iniao.  /...  BlAi'k  S«^a.  Sea  of  Azof. 

aiii^iiflis,  f-rrpt/,  (-hina. 

ateUatiis.  Pntl.,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof. 

guide u»uUtii.  JtrM.  H-  Ity  Kiveta  o(  Ruastati  Em- 
pire. 

sluria,  Z..  Mediterranean,  W.  and  X.  Europe. 
\.  America. 

Fttnt.  II.  -Polyodnntidre. 
Polyodon    folium,  Xoco/i./ Mississippi,   YaDg   tae 

kian)^. 
gIa<IiuB.  Martens,  Vang  tse  kiang. 

POLYPK,  a  clnas  of  animals  one  kind  of 
which  produce  coral.  They  ore  so  calle<l  be- 
cause this  class  of  the  animal  kingdom  tivcA  in 
masses,  funned  by  an  aggregation  of  indivi- 
duals, called  a  polypedoni ;  and,  in  which, 
there  is  a  central  Imbitation  railed  a  polypary, 
common  to  all  the  individual**  and  where  there 
exists  in  some  respccia  a  community  of  vitality. 
The  polypury  is  the  stem  or  central  axis  and 
it  is  covered  with  u  skin  or  membrane  partly 
gelatinous  partly  calcareous.  It  is  the  coral  of 
commerce.  The  jiolypes  that  make  coraU  are 
chiefly  Anthipathes  glabcrrima,  Madrcpora 
corymbosa  :  M,  pocillifera  ;  Gorgonia  tubcrcu- 
lata,  two  species  of  Astrea,  Leiopathes  glabcr- 
rima and  L.  1-amarckii.  The  brain  coral  is 
caUeil  Meandrina.  The  walls  formed  by  poly- 
pi are  always  perpendicular.  When  still  alive 
in  the  sen,  the  rough  surface  is  seen  dotted  with 
red  spots,  wliich  are  tiie  polype  or  coral  insccla 
and  a  minute  examination  detects  thnusands  of 
them,  each  inhabiting  pcnuancntly  a  little 
cell  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  polyjK?  or  coral 
insects  have  a  little  pariisol  shaped  cover  for 
the  head  :  the  arms  are  furninhed  with 
eight  claw#,  are  long  compared  with  the  body 
and  are  generally  seen  extended  as  if  reaching 
for  food.  iSomc  of  the  kimU  of  coral  r&scinhle 
gigantic  plants  willi  flowers  and  leaves.  Some 
grow  like  a  tree  with  leafless  branches,  and 
others  spread  out  fan-like,  into  broad  flat  sur- 
fiicea. 

POLYPHE>L\  .TACA,LoirB.  Syn.  of  Arto- 
carpus  integrifolius. 

POLYPI  also  Polvpiaria,  see  Polype. 

POIA'PLKCTRON  KMPIIANUM,  ace  Paro 
japoncnsis. 

POI-YPLKCTRON  TIBETANUM,  scePavo 
japcncn.*is. 

POLY  PODIUM  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Drde<r  polypodiacox.    The  species  are 


POLYPODICH  rULUiU 

excavAtutii.  Rojth.  MolluocmiL 
clahriiiii.  liojb.,  Ik-ugal. 
norj^fi^-Mii.  7?.  Jtr..  Penance. 
luridunt.  Jiavb.,  Sp]m\. 
mucronatum,  Jiorh,^  SjWwU 
perlu-sum,  /^{trb.,  Simnderbuoa. 
phyditidin,  Lmtt.,  CIiitt««ong. 
proliferura,  Roxh.,  XefMil. 
st'?ni*a(,nttatum.  Itorh.,  s,»«ind'T*mm 
aophoroidM. /r  "       .i-i 

tenprum,  i?oj 

tridactylum,  li  .a,.,  nnti^\ 
■wallichii,  /?.  Br., ?     ' 

A  large  terrestrial  Reed  f^^rn  - 
stems  like  a  rc€«3,  is  often  uj»rj  ti_T 
of  Tenaaaerim  instead  of  quilU  for 
Calcutta,  tlio  hindoos  boil  the  voun 
Polypodium  with  their  shrimp  cui 
son ;  Hocker, 

POLYPODIUM    GIGANTK^JL 
fern  is  very  rare   but   is   occa^i- -Ttil 
the  southern  provinces  of  T*  i 
ling   a   small  |>alin.    GriffiUi 
species  in  Afifiaio.     Tlie  nativ. 
tuime   for  both    the  cycaa  ;ijiu    u 
Mason,     Sec  Ferns. 

POLYTODlfM  PERTUSl^. 
pod.     In  Tenaaserim,  thia  fcm  is 
company  with  the  proooding 
be  easily  recognized  by  it^* 
by  the  marjjrins  nf  the  upper 
being  rolled  togctlicr  whcii  ia 
Mason. 

POLYPODIUM  PROLTFERUl 
specica  of  fern  that  the  Soon*  ti 
at  one  season  of  ilie  year.  The 
elegantly  fringed  with  il, — J^oolvrj 
Vol.  l,  p.  50. 

POLYPODIUM  QUERCIFOL 
leaved  polyjxxl.  In  sume  porta 
ofTenuRscrim  the  trunks  of  almrvt 
tree  have  a  great  abundance  of  thia 
of  polypod  growing  upon  tii cm- 
fronds  arc  coniate,  an«l 
fertile  ones  stand  on  lung 
and  are  ga.ihcd  like  ilic  Icavu*  ci 
oak. — -lAuon.     .See  FcnK 

POLYPODIUM     -  piq 

lower  range  of  the  h  Iq 

Its  dried  roots  arc  white,  rv«emh 
pears. —  Di\  Honiffberifn',  jk  33(3 

POL^-PODIUM  TAXIFOUL-ai 
WellifMinita  kelanf^  Vjo.  t  Kadt-luru 

Hheede   says  that  the  learcs 
reduced  to  [wwder,  and  taken 
powerful  enimenagoguc«,»nd 
He  therefore  adds,  Mulicrw,  rt^, 
—Hon.  Mai.,  par.  12 
Mat.  M/<f.,p.  IM. 

TOLYPUDJUM  VULGARK. 
common  fern :  it  is  ofliciaal  ai 
is  brought  from  the  hilfe.  The 
purge  away  the  black  hUein 
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POLYTHEISM. 


colic.     They  think  it  injurious  to  the 

'he   root   is  brought   to  Ajuiere   from  i 

nsk  via  Bumhay:  considered  heating   and  | 

2  in  flatulence  and   indigestion-   not  con-' 

icd  poi.sonon3  in   any  ([iiantity:  one  eeer 

four  mpecs. —  Dr.  llonitfherffer,  ji.'S'diO;i 

PORirS,  a  gemw  of  fungi  causing  dry  I 
ic  grow  to  a   very  large  size,  as,   for 
Polyponw    fomentariua,    on    poplars 
cardo,   exccoding   in  dimenaiona    any- 
lich  this  species  exhibits  in  Europe. 
'Rl'S  ANTHKLMINTICUS, 


Thau-oao, 


BURM. 


Hum 

BtTRM,  I 

MS  grows  in  China,  on  bamboo.     It 
-izc  of  a  pullets  egg,  it  ia  used  as 
ntic. — .SmtfA, /),  ]75. 
_ :  :  .   JliUS  FKAXLXKUS,  see  Polyporufi 
irienna. 

nr  VPr  »HUS  PKSTRUCTOR,  see  Drv  rot. 
i;U.S  FoMKNTAIilUS.  see  Fungi. 
a^oUUSlGXlAKIL'S. 

Cuur.  I  Ling«:bi-tB*au,  Chix. 

torts  of  fungi  having  soniti  degree  of 

Ity    in    the   dark,    occur   in   Ohina. — 


►RUS  MELADERMA,  Sect.    Apus 

^y*,/*- ^'^iJ-) — Itesizeia  remarkable 

nntanprecodented,  P.  scjuamosa?  has 

t  met  witlt   in  ScgtJand  with  a  ctrcumfcr- 

•'  "  ■  -t   5   incites,  and  weighing  1(4  lbs. 

and  1*.  fraxineujt  has  been  met 

^'land   measuring  the  enormous  size 

acrofts:  the  same  dimuiisionsin  the 

'=1  being  :3o  inches. 

uRA    A.XILLAKLS   grows  in   the 

^   aitiiaiioa'i,    with    tlie    Enkiantlius    reti- 

fcns,    Thia  plant   is   very  highly  prized  by 

{Chinese.      It    tiowers    in    February    and 

about  the  time  of  their  new  year,  and 

ig  the  branrhe$  down  from  the  hdls  in 

ititics    for    the   decoration    of   their 

The   flowers  are   unexpaiulod  when 

igathered,  bnt  by  being  placed  in  water,  j 

ioon  bloom  in  the  houses,  and  they 

for  more  than  a  fortnight  ixa  fresh  and 

lti(ul  ail  if  tliey  had  been   taken  up  with 

1  the  most  careful  manner.     Even 

iiitiful  amungist  the  native  orchids 

uuiy   Ibund   at  a   Cfnisiderablc  elevation. 

i^n  (»ftlie  highest  hills  are  covered  in  the 

!  autumn  montlw  with  the  purple 

iienslsand  the  yellow  Spathoglottis 

fwu.     iU?  fir  (Pinus  sinensis)  is  common  all 

M)^  the   coast  of  China;  Cunninghamia  si- 

aiUi*  rare  in  liong-kong,  although  frequently 

t  <\\u  .tri  the  mainland;  the  tallow  tree  « 

ma,  but  no  use  is  made  of  its  fruit. 

u-.  of  tlie  fig  tribe  are  common,  and 

Fivus  nitida,  a  kind  of  banyan,  some- 
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times  forma  a  very  ornamental  tree. — Forttuit$ 
H  anderimji^  pp.  21-2. 

POLYTHEISM.  There  seem  to  be  tliree 
sources  from  which  the  ancient  Polytlie- 
ists  drew  tlieir  numerous  objects  of  wor- 
ship. First,  the  sun,  moon  and  stare,  or 
ho(*t  of  heaven  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Hebrew  writers,  were  worshipped  by  men 
in  the  rudest  state  of  society  ;  secondly,  the 
\TsibIe  works  of  the  -Almighty,  as  reason  ad- 
vanced, gave  them  an  allogoncnl  god  of  the 
eea,  go<.I  of  five,  goddess  of  love  ;  and  lastly,  in 
some  few  cases,  il^c  conqueror  and  law-maker, 
the  scourge  and  friend  of  mankind,  have  been 
raised  to  that  rank.  On  the  bunks  of  the  Nile 
it  was  eabicr,  said  the  Greeks,  to  find  a  god 
than  a  man.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  tlie 
feelings  which  gave  rise  to  their  worship  of  the 
cats,  dogs,  crocodiles,  ibises,  serpents,  and  tlie 
rest.  In  some  cases  pprhaps  it  w:is  the  useful- 
ness of  the  animal,  and  in  some  cases  its  strange- 
ness. Thus  the  dog  and  jackal  devoured  the 
carcases  which,  if  left  to  rot  in  the  sireeta, 
might  bring  disease  upon  ilie  inhabitants. 
In  a  recent  number  of  '  The  Fortnightly 
Review,*  we  have  a  remarkably  interesting 
sketch  of  the  ditferent  ];haaes  of  religioius  belief 
in  Berar.  The  writer  justly  supposes  the  super- 
stitioiu  and  ceremonial  rites  which  obtain  in 
that  province,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  very  heart 
ot  India,  will  aflord  a  fair  sample  of  hinduism  as 
awliole.  Although  it  is  true  tlmt  in  certain  parta 
of  the  country  certain  forms  of  worship  are 
more  prevalent  than  in  others,  as  for  instimce 
Saivism  and  Dcmonolatry  characterize  the 
southern  jortion  of  the  peninsula  rather  than 
the  nortliern,  yet  in  the  whole  country  from 
llie  Himalaya  toCapeConmrin,  iJiere  is  scarcely 
a  district  of  any  extent  where  eiich  phase  of 
worship  has  not  its  representatives.  Frequently 
indeed,  the  same  individual  rcpreaeuta  in  hia 
own  practice  a  philosophic  system  of  worship 
together  witli  a  Fetich  cultus,  which  we  might 
conceive  could  exist  only  among  the  lowest 
tribes  of  savages.  Thus,  in  tl»e  Madras  preai- 
dency,  the  Smarta  brahman  who  professes  an 
clectic  Pantheism,  will  be  certain  in  almost 
every  instance  tn  be  a  worshipper  of  the  myalic 
fossils  known  in  Sanskrit  as  the  Salagram  and 
Ran:ini.  Tlicse  small  atones  he  imwl  jealously 
guards,  and  devoutly  adores.  They  have  pro- 
bably been  handed  down  as  hcir-Io»>m8,  and 
liave  been  the  hotweholil  pods  of  hh  family  for 
generations,  or  he  has  perhaps  purchxscd  them 
but  recently  Ibr  some  extravagant  sum  from  a 
wandering  devotee  who  has  bn'tight  them  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  Mr.  Lyall  gives 
the  following  cla.'uification  of  forms  of  worship 
existing  side  by  side  in  Berar  : — 
Tie  worphip  of  mere  stocks  and  stones  and  of 
local    couHguraii<'n'i<  (n'olosque  or  unusual. 
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POLYTHEISM. 

The  worship  of  tbin^rB  inanimate  which  ore  gift- 
ed with  inysUtrioas  niotiuD. 

Thu  wurahip  of  iininialti  which  ore  fearod. 

The  worflhin  of  viflihU>  things  nitiniiit«  or  inimi- 
mate,  which  aro  directly  or  indirectly  useful 


POLYTHEISll. 

ing  from  the  bush  are  si^rna  wnll 
hlrnloo  traveller  eausing  bimtol 
muttering  the  clmrm  which  on  le] 
viouD  occaaionA  he  has  found 


and  proHljtlile,  or  wliich  |k>>es6Ae  any  incompre-  1  gHosW  of  tlie  recently  d( 


honsible  function  or  j-roiH^rty 
The  worslup  of  a  Deo^  or  spirit,  a  thing  witliout 

form,  haunting  solitary  phwo**. 
The  wornliip  of  dead  rolativea  and  other  deooased 

Tlie  worship  of  famous  person*;  at  shrinea. 

Tho  wordliip  of  the  stuue  as  demi-go<ifl  or  sub- 

ordinnto  tloitiefl. 
The  worship  of  local  incnrnntionfl 
The  worship  of  dei>artmentil  deities 
The  worshij)  of  Uio  ancient  incamntions. 

Itwould  benodilTicult  mnttortofliid  instances 


dreaded,  even  by  the  higbi 
mins  indeed  never  allow  their  >ick! 
in   the  house,  but  when    tiiev 
mortis,  they  are  carrird  f(»rth  to 
air.     The  spirit  of  the  dec< 
wise,  it  is  aupposed,  haunt  the' 
harm  to  tlie  inmate*.       After 
offerings  arc  paid  (o  the  manes, 
which  a  ??uicide  m  murder  bsa 
is  slnit  np,  nnd   is  often  allowed 


of  each  autl  all  of  these  varied  foruw  of  worship  (  ^^  '"•"t-  being  found  hardy  enongh 

from  fear  of  tlie  pert\ii'be<J  »piht. 
demons  most  widely  feared  in  the 
8up[)oaed  manes  of  a  general  of 
Madura,  who  in  his  life   time, 
his  prowess,   but  who  is  said  to 
a  violent  death.     There  are  mani 
the  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly  and 
where  shrines  are  erected  to  hb 
Tinnevelly  an  English  officer  who 
IHOy  lias  been  canonized,  and 
of  arrack  nnd  cigara  are  mades 

L«gends  are  everywhere  pi 
gods  having  come  down  in  the  Uki 
In  many  places  living  men  arc  K 
the  deity  incarnate,  and  receive  dii 
Till  a  few  months  ngo,  in  187^,  a  d 
shipped  as  on  incarnation  of  Sivm 
min  town  of  Triviar  in  tlie  Taaj 
He  wandered  about  perfectly  nok* 
out  any  ostensible  means  of  lif< 
oldest   inhabitant  declared   that 
changed  in  any  way  during  iho 
He  wa.s  reputed  to  be  at  leait 
years  old,  and  it  was  liiought 
He  went  by   the  narao  of 
God-possessed,  and  there  were 
tious  stones  atloai  of  judgment 
taken  tahsildars  and  otjier 
vainly  endeavoured  to  soize  aad 


within  almost  any  circle  of  iivc  miles  radios 
in  the  south  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Under 
the  first  head,  we  should  find  everywhere  pre- 
vailing the  fetich  worship  of  the  Salagrani  nnd 
Banam,  Under  the  second  head  we  should 
first  find  river  worsliip.  In  the  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly  districts  for  instance,  certain  days 
are  set  apart  for  the  special  worship  of  the 
river  Kaveri  as  a  gtxldesg,  nnd  oiferings  of  i 
flowers  and  fruits  arc  thrown  into  the  atreanj.  | 
Under  the  same  head  comes  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bo<lies,  more  especially  to  the  sun, 
•  which  rejoiccth  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course.* 
Trees  with  their  branches  waving  in  response 
to  the  winds,  and  soughing  mysteriously,  are 
everywhere  feared  or  worshipped.  The  sacred 
fig  tree  is  associated  with  snake  worship  and 
adored  by  barren  women,  who  liope  thereby  to 
become  fruitful ;  tlie  tamarind  and  the  utiya 
are  feared  as  the  haunts  of  devils  ;  while  the 
Ttilasi  and  the  Rilva  arc  sacred  resfjcctively  to 
Vishnu  and  Siva.  The  animal  most  widely 
worshipped  in  the  south  next  to  the  snake  is 
the  monkey.  It  is  allowed  to  levy  black  mail 
with  impunity  in  every  bazaar,  while  whole 
troops  are  attached  to  all  large  temples,  and 
are  daily  fed  by  pious  hindotis,  The  worship 
of  this  animal  doubtlcBS  originated  in  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  its  grotesque  resemblance  to 


man — but  strange  to  say,  it  is  now,  like  the  (  an  offender  ngainst  public  deomcr^, 


deadly  cobra,  very  genemlly  regarded  as  a 
benefactor  or  beslower  of  boons,  and  many  a 
hindoo  makes  it  his  patron  deity  and  invokes 
it  on  all  occasions  of  danger  or  difBculty.  In 
the  next  class  we  may  place  the  worship  of  the 
cow,  and  the  fetich  woreliip  of  tools.  In  the 
Tamil  countiy,  one  day  is  especially  set  apart 
for  the  latter  worsliip  which  is  known  as  Ayuta 
Puju.  Tlje  dread  of  the  solitary  which  lejuis  the 
'iUpcrntitions  to  feel  tlie  glen,  the  forest  and  the 
wddcrness  hauntcil,  and  which  gives  to  dark- 
ness its  horrors,  is  common  to  all  men  ;  but  it 
•ema  to  roij^n  supreme  in  India.  The  small 
icnp  of  sinncs  on  the  wide  plain,  the  hanging  | 
chain  on  the  \veird-l(»riking  trcv,  the  fiigs  float-  i 


IS  now  erected  over  his  grave, 
admitted  to  the  highest  hoxKian 
pantheon,  and  nunour  stales  that 
rise  again  to  life.  The  god 
Trichinopoly  under  the  name 
or  Taynmanavcr,  i.  *.,  he  who 
is  also  a  supposed  incam: 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
sfjlilary  woman  overtaken  by 
labtmr.'  The  temple  erected  k> 
nation  on  tlic  "rrlchinopolv  rock 
the  most  noteworthy  edifiJta  in 
Of  departmental  deities,  pcrfai|a 
generally  adored  in  th-  ^-"i-  -rr  A 
goddeas  of  small  fiox,  ;  n  i* 


POMATORHINTS, 


maimRRT. 


it  nflapriag,  Kama  or  MAnmaLiin.  the 
cupiii,  Gaaesa,  the  gi>l  of  learning  and 
re*,  aad  baraswati^  the  goddcaa  of  elo- 

ly  popular  obi^crvances,  the  nncienl 
ktiuoa  and  pcraonitications  of  tbu  hindoo 
are  commemorated  and  reverenced, 
[nruig  thundersturra&.llie  piouB  avert  ibe 
ting  bolt  by  muttering  over  the  names 
hero  Arjuiia  and  invoking  bia  aid. 
the  wife  of  the  five  Pandava  is  es- 
honoured.  many  shriuea  being  erected 
iory.  Tbe  anniversaries  of  the  birtb- 
'Rama  and  of  Krisbna  are  yearly  festivals, 
HjT  every  incident  of  their  history  is  in  like 
Kp  commemorated.  Their  names  are 
Hfttly  on  the  lips  of  the  people ;  a  hindoo 
ITnot  sneeze  without  immediately  al'tcr- 
|di  repearing  'Krishna,  Krishna!*  and 
(BMver  be  has  a  few  moments  leisure  he  pro- 

P employs  it  by  muttering  over  the  sacred 
€  Bama.  Mr.  Lyall  remarks,  tliat  tlie 
of  tbe  people  are  tlie  rejections  of 
political  and  social  history  through- 
isk&cy  generations,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
|kble  la  suppofle  that  as  English  nde  has 
lodnced  method,  law  and  order  where 
ire  were  only  anarchy,  lawlessness,  inst- 
il, and  precarious  exposure  to  the  ca- 
fe of  despotSj  tbe  people  will  come  to  have 
IIS  of  what  should  be  the  attributes 
.-id  they  will  be  leas  ready  to  excuse 
fft,  inconsintencies  and  injustice  in  their 
^wkicb  tlicy  would  uo  lunger  tolerate  ia 
Htfily  magistrate. 

RHACE^-E,  Jiiss.^  the  apple  tribe  of  plants 
ft  a  tril>e  of  Kusacea;  in  tbe  s^^stem  of  De 
;  "     '  ut  by  many  botanists  they  are  sepa- 
i  distinct   family.     They  mostly  in- 
lortb   temperate  zone  and  the  great 
1^  range  of  India.     They  are  chiefly 
for  tbelr  edible  fruit  when  culti^-at- 
iing   in  saccharine  matter     with   a 
bttit  acidity.    In  a  wild  state,  they  are  aiis- 
H|  astringent  and  acid.     By  distillation  of 
^bf  of  aome  of  the  Pomaceae  a  very  little 
Hlyanic  acid  isnbtaiued.     A   wild  apple, 
i3  bears  a  small   austere   fruit  like  the  Sl- 
im crab  was  found  in  the  Hhootea  country 
pM  Nepal. — HaifUx  Hooker  t  Him.  Joxtnx.^ 
''  "JOrt.     See  Eriiibotryajaponica,  I-o- 

'  evdonia. 
ri.MA'.  K.\TU8.  The  gaudiest  fish  live 
toig  the  coral  reefs,  the  species  of  the  I'be- 
■Hi,  the  lialistinx  and  Ulyphosodnn.  A  Po- 
•tittrus  is  i>f  tlie  richest  a/itre  blue  :  UieGly- 
Modon    and     Theropon     are    atriped    and 

"  '■  I  NX'S,  a  genus  of  birJn  of  the 
(lino.*.     Tilt;  K.   Indian  species 
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Raim  niraan, 

All. 

N'gnn-sbih-Uu, 

Chix. 

Urcnadoii. 

Fa. 

(irHnatapfel, 
Anaar;darjn3, 

Gbh. 

Grz.,  Hind. 

Granati, 

It. 

GoiiKKiUn, 

Jav. 

DaliouL, 

Malat. 

I  1*.  f*'miK»"09U9.   Blyth,,    S.  K.    Huualaya.    N*! 

Sikkim. 
P.  Bchiflticepfl,  HiMg»,,  Neiwl  to  Arakan 
P.  ruftculIU,  ]Iotiij9.,H.}L  Ilimalnytt,  Klittasya. 
P.  Icucogastor,  (jould.^    N.  W.  Huualftyu  to  Teuas- 

serim. 
P.  horaftoldii.  Sykes,  Hills  of  S.  India. 
P.  erytliront'nye.  Goulds  Jlimalayit. 
P.  hyipt'leiieua',  lihffli^  Arakan. 
P.  melellandi,  Jertimi,  Khaasya. 
P.  iaidtirei,  Ltt9tm,  N.  Ouinea. 
P.  bornpinaiB,  Cah.,  Borneo. 
P.  muiiicus,  SwinhoBy  China. 
P.  stridulus,  SicinAtM,  Cluca. 
P.  nielanura  ?  Jerdott. 

POMEGRANATE,  Punica  granatum. 

Anaar, 
RumaaA, 

Oc'tnngtiidio, 
(iraruidap, 
Muddluin  (lalaiu, 

Dadima  paudu, 
Nar, 

This  shrub  is  commou  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Uie  temperate  xone.  Pomegra- 
nates when  ripe,  arc  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  are  covered  with  a  harj,  light  brown 
rind,  and  contain  a  retldish,  seedy,  juicy  pulp. 
The  rind  of  the  pomegranate  is  exported  from 
Bombay  to  England,  where  it  is  used  in  medi- 
cine. In  China,  drieil  pomegranates  are  said  to 
be  used  for  dyeing  yellow ;  the  rind  is  alsoa  tan- 
ning substance.  The  pomegranate  is  grown 
throughout  southern  Asia.  In  Kandahar,  the 
fruit  grows  of  large  size,  beautiful  red  culour, 
and  of  great  lusciousness.  There  ore  six  or  seven 
sorts ;  those  of  Jelalabad  are  famous,  tlie  husk 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  very  acrid,  and  is  used  in 
dyeing,  and  in  medicine  an  astringent :  tlic 
root  bark  baa  similar  properties.  Dried  pome- 
granates arc  sail!  to  be  used  in  Tunis  for  dyeing 
yellow  ;  the  rind  is  also  a  tanning  substance. 
Pomegranate  peel. 
Shib-lui-pi.  Chi.n. 

Used  in  China  as  an  astringent. 
Pomegranate  seeds. 
Anard&nu.  Hind. 

Used  in  India  medicinally. 

RIMERANZEN,  Gkr.,  Rps.  Citrus  anran- 
tium,  Linn. 

POMERANEZU,  Rub.     Orange. 

TOMERANZEN,  Gkr.     Orange. 

POMME-SPINEUSE,  Fr.  Thorn  apple. 

POMPHRET,  StTomatens  argenteaiu 
Vowal  mern.  Tam.  |  Hulva  mahle,  Dph. 

The  pomfret  fish  is  much  valued  by  Euro- 
peans in  India.  In  the  Straits  Settlements 
as  well  as  at  Madras,  S.  argenteiis,  Bloch.^ 
is  denominated  the  "  white  pomfret."  In 
abundance  and  excellence  it  vies  with  S.  m- 
nensis.  At  Penang  this  species  is  as  abundant 
as  tbe  preceiiitig,  but  probably  from  its  inferior 
size  it  is  considered  s*juiewhat  infcricr  in  qua- 
Uiy,  At  the  Sandheads  it  occurs  rarely.  Tbe 
various  pomfreta,  are  much  valued  by  Eur o- 
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PONDICHERRY. 


PONBRIDA 


peans.  Stromateus  niger,  the  black  pomfret,  ia 
taken  abundantly  along  the  coasis  of  India,  and 
is  largely  dried  for  export  to  the  interior.  S. 
sinensis  is,  par  excellence,  the  '*  white  pomfret" 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Madras,  and 
''  pamplo  blanche"  of  Pondicherry.  It  is  justly 
renowned  for  its  flavour,  but  it  requires  to  be 
used  when  freshly  taken.  In  the  Straits  and 
uii  the  Coromandel  Coast  it  is  abundant  at  alt 
seasons.  At  the  Sandheads  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, (21°  N.  L.)  it  occurs,  but  less  numerously. 
T)r.  Kussell  considered  it  very  inferior  to  the 
*'  black'*  or  Stromateus  niger,  Bloch.  It  is  .very 
abundant  on  the  Tavoy  coast,  and  in  a  smooth 
sea  may  be  seen  deep  in  the  water  in  great  num- 
bers, but  they  are  very  shy  of  the  hook. 
They  are  considered  one  of  the  beat  fish  for 
the  table. — Rtissell,  p.  34 ;  Mason ;  Ains. 
Mm.  Metl.y  p.  155. 

POMLl,  Tam.     Woman. 

POMMK  SPINEUSE,  Fr.     Thorn-apple. 

POMPOMUS  MELA,  who  wrote  Pe  Situ 
Orbis,  states  that  in  the  furthest  east  of  Asia 
are  the  Indians,  Seres,  and  Scythians.  The 
Indians  and  Scythians  occupy  the  two  extremi- 
ties, the  Seres  are  in  the  middle. — Yule  Cathay ^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  153. 

POMPOON,  a  river  near  Xeema  Nowada 
near  Futwah,  in  the  Patna  district. 

PON,  see  Swastika, 

PO-NA,  or  Banu,  the  Fa-la-na  of  Hwen 
Thsang. 

PONAM  TAGERA,  Mai-eal.  (^assia  ao- 
phora,  TAnn, 

PONANY.a  river  in  Coimbatore,  lat.  10°  19', 
long.  77*  6'  N.  W.  W.,  flows  into  Indian  Ocean, 
length,  128  m.  Navigable  for  canoes  as  far  as 
Palghat,  03  m.  from  the  sea. 

PONASO,  Ukta?  Ganjam  and  Gumsur, 
the  common  jack  tree,  Artocarpus  integrilblia. 
—  Captain  Maalonald. 

PONASSA,  also  Tamidahi,  Tel.  Sec  Xat- 
chenny. 

PONA-VEKI,  Tam.     Cassia  sophora,  Linn. 

PONATOO,  Tam.,  Sinqu.  The  germinat- 
ing seeds  of  the  palmyra,  are  boiled  and  eaten 
in  Ceylon  aa  a  vegetable. 

PONCHA,  Hi5D.  Ankle  ornaments  for  chil- 
dren. 

POND  A,  Hind.     Saccharum  violaceum. 

PONDICHERRY,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
the  chief  town  of  the  French  possessions  in 
India,  and  residence  of  the  Governor  General, 
is  in  lat.  11°  56'  N.,  long.  79*  54'  E.  Pondi- 
cherry  waa  founded  by  Mantin  in  1674,  and 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  the  French 
Government  in  India,  but  it  afterwards  fell 
in  1760,  and  with  it  the  dominions  of  the  French 
'"■^ndi*.  Pondicherry  was  taken  by  Colonel 
't  file  I4th  January  1760,  after  a  pro- 
"««    All  its  defences  were  razed  to 
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the  ground .  Pondicherry  waa  captured 
15th  January  1776.  The  area  of  the  1 
establishments  in  India  comprises  . 
hectai-es  divided  as  follows :  Pond: 
29,122;  Karical  13,515;  Mahe  ^Sff. 
noun  1,439;  Chandernagore  940,  » 
eight  plots  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
at  Masulipatara,  Calicut,  Surat,  B 
Dacca,  Cassambazar,  Jo(^i  and  Pata 
prise  twenty-five  hectares.  According 
tistical  tables  drawn  up  in  186S.  tl 
under  cultivation  amounts  to  35,71 
tares.  The  land  which  though  capabk 
tivation  but  which  is  still  untouched  an 
to  15,234,  while  ten  thousand  becta 
reckoned  to  be  unfitted  for  cultivation, 
cherry  consists  of  three  districts,  that  ot 
cherry  is  composed  of  the  town  and 
villages,  that  of  Villanoor  having  <1 
villages  and  that  of  Babour,  thirty-n: 
most  important  streams  that  run  thrc 
territory  of  Pondicherry  are  Gingy  i 
fed  by  the  Arincoupom  and  the  Cltoi 
rivers  and  the  other  is  the  Ponnear. 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  viz., 
Tirnoular,  Nellajandour,  Nedouncat 
Kotchery.  They  comprise  one  hand 
seven  villages.  Within  the  French  b 
nine  new  canals  and  fifty  tanks,  some 
are  very  large,  have  been  constructs 
the  last  few  years. 

PONDIGUL  SLATE,  a  dark  blac 
mental  marble,  is  procurable  in  any 
at  the  village  of  Pondigul,  distant  fro; 
lipatam  about  70  miles,  and  from  H; 
about  90  miles,  situated  on  t)ie  Gun 
of  tlie  river  Kistnah,  and  in  the  Gui 
trict.  Slabs  from  5^  feet  by  3  feet  ao 
inches  thick  are  to  be  had  at  but  little 
labour,  and  there  are  good  bandy 
most  directions,  but  the  cheaper  a 
feasible  mode  of  conveyance  would  be 
bottomed  bouts  or  rafts  down  the  K 
Masulipatam,  from  whence  it  could  \h 
to  all  parts. — Mr.  J.  S,  ^tricket  Kit. 
Artffust  1850. 

PONEUID.K,  Smith.,  a  family  of 
the  order  h}-menoptera,  comprising  th 

odontomachus,  iMr. 

typhlopodft,  lVe9tu\ 

myrmica,  Latr. 

ponera,  Latr. 

orematogaster,  Land. 

pseudomyrma,  (lure. 

attft.  St.  Farg. 

pheiiiole,  Westtr. 

meranoplus,  Smith. 

cfttaulacus.  Smith. 

In  the  genus  Ponera  the  neuters  ant 
arc  armed  with  a  sting.  The  pedun< 
abdomen  is  formed  of  a  single  knot ; 
in  these  individuals  thickened  at  the  tif 
bles  triangular ;  head  subtrlangular. 
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^K  TON 

^^BU]|$  tlc«cril>ecl  : — 
^^^  I  I'  niftpri. 

^^P  I  r.  prooos&ioiinlii, 

lee  Maha   r.tdra  wcng. 
Tut.,  MalE:^!.     Pongamia    glabra, 
l^boiit  eighteen  inches  in  tliampter, 
feet  in   heightt   and  spreads   its 
preat  extent.     The  iintive  car- 
"CT  (his  very  heavT  and  reimirkublv 
ood   for    tl»e    knees   of  vessel'*,    and 
niral  use*  where  strength  U  rev|uir«*d. 
of  the  tree  is  applied  to  the  uses  uf 
-maker,   tor  shirera,   blocks.   \(^. 
/.  am/  Ctiii. 
ufKheedo.  Mat.?  rongninia ^rlabm. 

■ i    Dalbergia  I'rondn^a. 

H,  Tia.?     A  Trarancort:  wowj  of  a 

oar,  specific  gnivity  OOhft.     I'sctl  for 

pouse*. —  Colonel  Frith. 

jAL,  the  lit  tbiy  of  tlie  Tamil  voar,  a 

ist  day  of  the  1 2th  January  when  the 

(s  CRpricorn,  the  greatest  of  the  un- 

feAiivaK  of  the  hindoos.     The  !*ongal 

eUe  but  the  pa;.'an  feu.-.t  Hir  the  birth 

The  last  presents  the  nllegory  of 

lemttonof  thf>  sun;  nnd  that  uf  IMugal 

return  of  this  plani*t.    The  reucwal 

ywu-  has  been  nlways  celebrated 

solemnity  nmonu  nil  nations.     Mr. 

his  Claaaical   Kifilmiary  say^:*  the 

the    greatest    of    the    unsectarian 

the   hindoos.     Ft  h  celebrated  at 

toomical    new    Vfur   whon    the  hum 

>ricora  about  ihe  tlllt  Juuuary,  and 

duv*,;    during    which    the   hindnns 

iem-«<dves  ut  mutual  vlsiunud  contpli- 

raething  in   the  mme  manner  ua  tho 

I  do  nil    the   first   day  of   tlie  ve;ir. 

of  fhc  Pongal  is  a  senson  of  rcjoiping 

«cial   rousons.     'V}\c  first  is,  tliat  the 

Mjigha,   I.  /.,    December — Janujiry, 

'  in   which  i^  unlucky,  is  now  over; 

:her,  that  it  is  succec<ied  by  ft  month, 

nf  which  i**  lucky.     For  thu  purpose 

l  the  evil  effect  M'  the  baleful  month 

about  four  o'cl<>i,'k  in  the  morning,  a 

anyftfti,  i.  *.,  pcniicntfl,  go  from  door 

'  every  hotisc,  beating  on  a  plate  of 

»pcr  which  prwluccfl  a  piercing  sound. 

eep,  being  thus  roused,  are  counflcilcd 

Je  prc<'autionn,  and  to  guard  against 

)rr«,i.rp-s  r>f  the  month,  by  expiatory 

and  4;u  rificc»  to  Siva,  who  presides 

Willi   this  view,  every  moniinp.  the 

>ur  u  Hpace  of  about  two  feet  sijuare 

diwr  of  the  house,  up^m  which  they 

al  white  lines  with  (lowers;  and  upon 

plac«  several  lilttc  balls  of  cow- 

m±^  in  eaxrh  a  citron  blossom.   These 

^^P  probably  designed  to  represent  ' 

1^  tJW  P 
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Vi^hnc^vara,  the  remover  of  Mb'tacle'  whom 
tlicr  desire  to  propitiate  witii  the  tluwer.  Kach 
day  tliSM  little  lumps  of  cowdung,  wiili  their 
tK'wers,  arc  picked  up  and  preserved  Ju  a 
private  place,  tiU  the  last  day  of  the  monili 
Muf^ha;  and  when  that  comes,  the  women. 
wlio  ure  alone  charged  with  this  ceremony. 
ptLl  tlic  whole  tu  a  basket,  and  march  from 
ihe  house,  with  muMcuI  iuiLrumeut^  before 
them,  clapping  their  hands,  till  they  reach 
some  waste  place  where  they  disj^'jse  of  the 
relics.  Then,  with  the  first  day  of  the  new 
month  begins  the  festival,  tho  flrsl  day  of 
which  is  called  the  Bhogi  Tongul.  t.  r.,  Indra's 
I*otigal,  and  it  in  kept  by  inviting  the  ucaj* 
nlatituis  to  an  cuteitaininout,  which  pnK«rs 
oir  with  hilarity  and  niirlli.  The  second  tiny 
is  called  Surya  Pongal,  i'.*-.,  Tongal  of  the 
sun»  because  it  is  set  apart  in  honour  of  the 
sun.  Marrieil  wou»cn,  alkcr  purifying  them- 
selves by  bathing,  which  they  perform  br 
plunging  into  the  water  without  taking  olT 
their  clothes,  and  coming  out  all  wet,  set 
about  boiling  rice  with  milk*  iu  tlie  open  air, 
and  not  under  any  cover;  and  when  it  begins 
to  simmer,  they  make  a  loud  cry.  all  at  onc«% 
repeating  the  wonU,  Pongal  I  I'ongal  !  The 
vessel  is  then  lifte*]  olf  the  fire,  nnd  set  before 
the  idol  of  V'ighncsvani,  whicli  is  placed  close 
by,  and  after  having  been  olVored  to  tho 
image,  part  of  the  rice  is  given  to  the  cow; 
and  the  rctuaindcr  disiributcd  among  the 
peojde.  This  is  the  great  day  of  visits  among 
the  hindoos.  The  salutation  begins  with  the 
(luestion,  "ha*  the  milk  boiled?"  to  which 
the  answer  is,  "  it  has  boiled ;"  and  from 
this  festival  takes  ita  name  "  Pongal/*  i.  e., 
•'  boilitig.*^  Tho  third  day  is  called  llie  Potu 
of  tx>wi.  On  it  liiey  mix  in  a  great  vcs 
filled  with  water,  some  saffron,  coliou  set 
and  leaves  of  the  marg'jsa  tree;  and  tht 
going  several  limes  round  all  the  cuws  ai 
oxen  belonging  to  the  house,  they  spriul 
them  with  the  water,  us  they  turn  to 
four  cardinal  points;  and  make  the  Ha^ahtaj 
ga.  or  proalraiiou  of  the  eight  uicmbcrs, 
before  them  four  times.  This  ceremony 
performed  by  the  men  only.  Next  the  coi 
arc  all  dressed  out,  thcjr  horns  being  paint 
with  various  colours,  and  garlands  of  flow< 
and  foliage  put  round  their  necks  and  01 
their  backs.  They  likewise  add  strings  of 
coc'Xinuts  and  other  fruit*,  which  are  sooti 
shaken  off  hy  the  brisk  nifJtion  of  the  animals, 
which  these  trappings  occasinn,  and  ,Tr*i  pickefl 
up  hy  children  and  others,  who  follow  the  cattle 
on  purpose,  and  greedily  oat  what  ihcy  gather, 
as  something  sacred.  The  cattle  thi-n,  bfiug 
driven  in  herds  through  the  villages,  and  made 
to  scamper  about  froni  sidr  to  side  by  tbi 
jarring  noise  of  many  «ounditig  iiutrumcnl 
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StroinatiMis  niger,  the  black  pomfret,  id   the  ground.     Por 

loth  January  ' 


raki-ii  nl'UinJ;iniiy  along  the  roasis  of  India,  and 
i«»  lar;.M.'ly  dried  iVir  export  to  the  interior.  S. 
sirien-«is  i.s.  par  excellence,  the  **  white  pomfret** 
ijf  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Madras,  and 
*'  painplo  Ldanclie"  of  Pondicherry.  It  ia  justly 
lonowned  for  its  flavour,  but  it  requires  to  be 
iisod  when  freshly  taken.  Tn  the  Straits  aud 
uu  the  Coromandet  Coast  it  is  abundant  at  alt 
Hpasons.  At  the  Saudhcads  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
fciil,  (:il°  N.  L.)  it  occurs,  but  less  numerousl' 
f>r.  I^isscll  considered  it  very  inferior  to 
*■  hiaok"  or  Stromatcus  niger,  Block,  Iti'' 
abundant  on  the  Taroy  coast,  and  in  a 
sea  may  bn  seen  deep  in  the  water  in  gr  .  '^*' 
bers.  but  they  are  very  shy  of  i'^ired, 
Thev  are  considered  one  of  tbe  '  ^^  ^  ^J^ 
ihe'  \Me.— Russell,  JJ.  34;  .*^«  »*  '*^* 
Mnt.  J/«?.,  p,  155.  '   -V''"^  ^°^^^  ^"® 

POMLI,  Tam.    Woman.       '>"lieel  inces- 
POMMK  SPINEUSE,  T  •.  >  '"^'**'  ^^  ™^- 
POMPONIUS  MELA     '--'y  Th^  nce-man  is 
Orbis,  states  that  in  ^      --vJ.  ^"yi"e  "P  n«w 
arc   the   Indians,  8r     '<S?«'»»   **^*"   ^^    <^^'ery 
Indians  and  ScytW  ■  ' ;  ^  ^  "^cd.     Parents, 


eatablishmer 

hectares 

29,lii2  • 

noun 

eigb 

at 

T 


,  and  then  the  feai 

relatiTSB  and  aem 

ive  proceedings,   h  t 

St  attire  the  people  pn 

J.    They  salute  one  aw 

jquiry  "  has  ii  boiled?"  a 

er,  "  it  is  boiled  ?"  Chat 


ties,  the  Seres  arv 
Vol  ii,  p.  168, 

poMPOoy 


rear, 


hare 


given  a 


god  seen  her  settled  in 


her  large  quantities  of 

near  Futwal"  v''.-"^^^»ol*i   s^"**'*'   ^^^^^  ^^^e 

vnK  »    ^'^'^t  without   touching   the 

1  u.^,  8F   ^^  ^te^^  y^j^ng  couple.     Though 

"fy  extends  over  scTcn  days, 


PO-Ny 

Thsang. 

phora    jr^^  j^^ra  and  joy,   i.  e 


lonp 
len 


'^  are  of  importance.     The  first 
l^jj^  fongol,  or  Indra  Pongol,  that 
P<"    JJ^'JV  Indra  and 
'j^WJcrf'skv  and  of 
»?    ^**f  rp?  s»ch  wordd  t 


may 

rain,  give  us  joy.  ' 


^^'-.  -fpi  s»»^ii  "viua  the  day  is  devoted  I 
?5f^iad  hospitality.     The  second  is  the  ! 


'^*"«p^  thfl  fi-iisti  and  is  called  the  great 
/Uitf*,j,e  details  ol 


Pongol  of  the  sun.  In  ex- 
thc  ceremonies  of  this 
^y  be  well  tp  remember  that  the  word 
i/*^ signifies  " boiling,*'  The  deity,  invok- 
"  -j,e5un,  but  practically  Pulliar  Swami  or 
t^  Belly  ^^^  ^^  master  of  the  ceremonies.  A 
J**^  of  ground  in  the  yard  of  the  house  is 
"  K'*^*^  with  cow-duug,  and  a  ball  of  the 
Jioly   material  is  set  up  to   represent  the 


and  to  liim   incense  is  burned  and  invo- 

But  the  grand   coiuecral- 

the  new  onok- 


fgpie 

d«iV'  «•      1 

««(ioos  are  oHtTeu. 

*nff  po^^fi^  '**'  ^^^  scene  resiue^  m  me  new  om 
inC  P**^**  ^^'^  their  ronlonts.     New  rice  must  be 
yjgd,  and  it   i^  mixnl  with    milk,  sn^ar.  ^.Tf-en 
grgm,  and  othor  nicctiiv  f  )r  tin.;  palati'.     The 
process  of  conking  is  watched  with  great  inter- 
est, and  wlien  the  snowy  froth  risr>s  in  the  sur- 
face, the  house  re?onnds  with  tl.f;  cry  **  Pongid, 
01  Pongol,  it  boils,  it   ht.ils."     Tlii-i    ^i«erati<»n 
mnst  be  performed  in  the  open  air.  and   is  a 
thank-offering  to  the  sun,  by  wliose  power  the 
QTOwn  and   ripened  for  the  use  of 
is  rice  is  then   j»re-ivnlcd   t<i   ?h»' 
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.very  form  of  hindoo  amusei 
juisition,  and  the  festiyiiv  is 

ged  far  into  the  night.  The ' 
.ailed  Madu  Pongol  or  the  Pong 
These  animals,  so  useful  in  the  &; 
the  East,  are  treated  to  a  gala  dav 
washed  and  rubbed  down  :  the 
gilded  or  painted;  garlands  nt 
fiowers  arc  suspended  from  thei 
cense,  prayers  and  handsful  of  Pt 
presented  to  tliem.  They  are  the 
their  stall  and  are  driven  forth  wi 
horn,  and  are  allowed  at  will  to 
pasture  or  plain  ;  and  after  a  t 
driven  home  to  the  drudgery  of 
The  fourth  day  is  called  Cnum 
Pongol  of  calves.  On  this  day 
done  to  the  cows  and  bullocks  oi 
day  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  calve 
Voyarfe,  p.  143 ;  Mtuh'n*  yfivs^ 
Garrett*s  Classicid  Dictionartf  ;  -4 

PONGAMIA,  agenus  of  plants, 
of  the  order  Fabacese,  section  Da 
following  Kast  Indian  .species  are 

glahra,.V*?rt^,  British  India,  Bm 
niai^iuatft,  drak..  Kliassya. 
uH^musa,  IXJ.^  Pen.  India,  Pen. 
perirea,  Veut^  Java. 
heterocarjia,  /(«//.,  Burmah. 
atropurjiiiroii,  IValL,  Biirmfi}i. 
oviilifolm,  ir.  i-  A.^  IVninsula  i 
elliiftica,  U'u/fifn  Ic. 

PONGAMIa'  ATROPL'RPL'R 
Dark-purplf*  pongamit 

This  very  large  tree  ia  very  c 
Moulmain,  abundant  in  I'enasser 
and,  though  vastly  inferior  to  a 
others,  Wallich  thought  it  of  suffi 
to  give  it  a  place  among  his  sple 
ings  of  rare  Indian  plants.  Flowt 
purple.- -.l/*won  ;  Mtdrom^s  7'rtu 
Eastfi-n  AxiOt  VoL  i,  p,  101. 

PONGAMIA  GI-ABRA,  V^nt. 

(taU'dupft  indicR.  lioxh..  Hit. 

Uolirli  w  Hrlxires.  fioxb. 
'  Hnliinia  initi.*,  Linn. 

Dnlbcrgta  arhorua.  ll'illtU,  J 
.  Kurinj),  Knnir.^,  IlhN'r.  I  S<Kik-i*bai: 
.  Tim  vviii,  Iti.KM.  t  Karanj-ba 

:  Kumii;;i,  KonyaT,  (.'ax.  j  KaTAnja 

'  KaT'U  Kanuka.  ,  Mo^rul  lur 

'  I'itj>ri'>'»,  piipliri       KrMA'>N.  1  I*nnpim,  I 

I  Kurunj,  Mahb.  !  Kaniur*, 

I'onuM  n,  Maieal.  '  Kram^a,  I 

Tli:-^  i.:ra'-c!ut  tree  grows  all  ov< 


PONGAJJIX 

ptiunsulaa,  attaining  a  heiglit  of  40 
>  It  grows  in  Kumaon  in  a\vani{i8 
ods.  In  gooj  soil  it  attains  a  Inrge 
AS  beautifaUy  varnished  green  leares 
r  round,  [t  is  very  common  in  south- 
geaerally  on  the  banks  of  streams  but 
shing  equally  well  in  the  arid  plains 
matic  and  on  the  sub-alpine  tracts  of 
It  is  common  on  the  Bumbay  «ide,  in 
ic47»  ne^r  and  under  the  ghats,  and 
ralij  be  fmmd  skirting  ntreams,  its 
vhite  and  firm  and  is  used  by  the 
In  Ganjam  and  Gmnsur,  its  extreme 
30  feet,  circumference  4j  feet,  and 

the  (.T^jund  to  the  intersection  of  the 

h  22  feet.     The  tree  is  very  common 

s«cm3  to  be   used  only  for   Grewood. 

Dcnl  for  aveuues ;  tlie  oil  extracted 

fruit  is  used   medicinally  for  itch  and 

Rneous  diseases  and  is  also  employed 

ol.     In  Coimbatore,  tlie  wood  is  said 

r  fit  for  fuel,  ihouf^h   J)r.  Roxburgh 

^  it  is  light  and  white  and  scr\*es  for  a 

ptirposes.     Dr.  Gih^^nn  thiuk-t  il  may 

i«  ttie  for  household   pnr|x)S03.     The 

fid   Icfives  are   extensively   used  as  a 

nure,  for  sn^ar-canc  c-specially.    The 

id  ntuoh  used  on  the  Bombay  side 

lanufoctnre  of  native  felt,   and    has 

rAtire    pxiwers    in    itch    and    mange. 

B    yield   an   oil   called   Karanj    oil, 

littles   at  55°.        This   oil   is   of  a 

Ush  colour,  has  a  slight  smell,  which 

kurc  evident  in   the  darker  coloured 

ban   in   the   pale   s)ierry    coloured. 

il   bean-shaped,   and   produced   iu 

;    the  pods  grow  several  together. 

is  pink  and  white  of  the  shape  of  a 

or  bloMom.     The  oil  is  used   for 

ve  lamps  and  in  Inrge  quantities 

ith   dammer  to  solYen  it  for  the 

1x)ttom  of  ships.  It  is  also  often 
fctive  prnctitioncTM  for  the  cure  of  itch. 
)f  seeds  costs  1  Kufice  8  annas,  and  the 
of  Uie  oil  by  beat  costs  S  nnnna  :  the 
led  amounts  to  f^j  seers  per  mannd. 
tc/Af,  Vnifft^  Gihaon  and  CUghorn ; 
I  Cftw.  Prod,  i  Captain  Macdonald  ; 
w» ;  Captain  Bfdd&nte,  p.  Ii3:  M.  E. 
r.  Tfiompton ;  Powell's  Hand-hook^ 
B4a. 
3tLA^  Spfci^M,  Brandts. 

Thinwiu,  Hvkh. 
mimon  in  the  dry  forcsM,  in  the  plains, 

bilU  of  British  [iurmah.  The  heart 
ch  is  binck  and  tough  but  rather 
used    thero  for   the  cross  pieces   of 

Ceotli  being  made  of  Sha  (Acacia 
Wyoukkhyau,  (Jilackwellia  lomen- 
Cyo  (Schleichera  trijuga).  A  cubic 
60  lbs.     In  a  full  gro^vn  tree  on 
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good  soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  tlie 
tirst  bninch  is  20  feet  and  average  girth  mea- 
sured at  6  i'eei  from  the  ground  is  6  feet.  It 
sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  loot. — £>r.  Brandts; 
Cal.  Cat.  Kr.,  1862. 

PONGAMIA.  Specifs,  Brandts. 
Tbit-pft-gaii,  DcuK- 

A  soft  wood  of  British  Burmah,  said  to  he 
useless.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
averoge  length  of  the  trunk  to  Uie  first  branch 
is  40  feet  and  average  girth  measured  at  fl  feet 
from  the  ground  is  9  feet.  It  sells  at  4  ann.is 
per  cubic  foot. — Dr.  Brandts ;  Cal,  Cat,  £u:., 
1862. 

rONGAN.A,  or  Minari — ?  rimgamia glabra. 

PONGELION—  ?     AilauUius  malabaricus, 

POXGHU,  Tam.  ?  ?  In  Ti-avancore,  a  wood 
of  a  brown  colour;  specific  gravity  O'UGO,  3 
feet  in  circumference,  used  for  building- — CoL 
Frith. 

PONGHUJ,  Bba'o.  Nelumbium  speciosum, 
Willd, 

PONGKANATU  WANLOO.  Tia.  Barber. 

PONGO ?  Sec  Simiada?. 

PONGOLAM,  MA1.EAL.  PuUanjiva  rox- 
burghii,  Wall, 

PONl,  Tax.     Felis  catus,  the  Cat. 

FONI-AMM-\,  one  of  the  Amman  gods  of 
S.  India,  meaning  gold-mother. 

POMKA,  TxL.     Saccharura  munja,  R. 

PONNA,  Maleil.,  Tel.  Calophyllum  ino- 
phyUum,  Linn. 

PONN'AGA^I,  Maleal.  liottlera  tinctorin, 
Roj-'h. 

VONNAGAJVTI  KURA,  Tel.  Altcrnan- 
thera  sessilis,  JR.  Br. — Achvranthea  tiiandra, 
H.  i.  G7S— 15;  Ic.  727— Rhidf.  x,  11. 

PONNA  MAKM,  Malkvl.,  and  Pune  marm, 
Tam.     C'alophylluui  inophyllum. 

PONNAM,  in  Malabar.     See  Kumari. 

PtA'NAM-TAGKRA.     Cassia  sophora. 

PONNAXG  COTE.  Tam,  Sapindua  emar- 
giuatiis. 

P<')N'NA  PU,  Tkl.  Calophvllum  inophylJum. 

P(»N.NK  TREE  OIL,  A«ulo-Tajc.  Oil  of 
Pongamia  glabra. 

PUNNU,  Tax,     Gold. 

PONNUKU,  Tkl.  Gyrvcarpus  asiaticus. 
WilUU. 

PON-PADRIA  MARAM,  Tin.  Bignonia 
chrlonoides. 

mXPATHERA,  Tam.  In  Tinnevelly,  wood 
of  a  whitey  brown  colour ;  speciiic  gravity 
U*ti8^.    Used  for  building  purposes. — Col.  Frith. 

PON-PO,  see  Swastika. 

PONPOSO  KO.MAREE,  Uaii  ?  A  tree  in 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  30  feet, 
circumference  2  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
8  feet. — Captain  Mac»Ional*L 
'      PONT,   Punt,   Cbin.      .\   linear   measure 
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zneaicine.  me  margins  oi  many  wiia  jungie 
streams  in  Tenasserim,  are  pimpled  with  tlila 
■mall  species  of  the  pontedera, 

"  A  bonuie  woe  flower  a'wild  in  the  wuds, 
Liku  a  wee  twinkling  star  high  up  in  the  duds, 
Which  opens  its  cups  sealed  up  in  the  dew, 
And  spreads  out  its  leaves  of  a  beautiful  blue." — 
— .l/a<on. 

POXTONIA,  see  Palemonidae. 

PONTOPHILUS,  a  genus  of  shrimps, 
the  Egeon,  of  Hisso. 

PONTUS  and  Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor :  tlieir 
original  inhabitants  were  the  Lud  or  Ludi,  as 
far  as  the  Ualys,  where  tlie  historical  Lydians 
■were  seated.  The  Lud  or  Ludi  were  a  Semitic 
race.     See  Lud  or  Ludi. 

PONUKU  GADDl,  Tel.  Thyridstachyum 
perforatum,  ATws. — Rottbollia  per.  li,  i,  35G, 
Cor.  182. 

PONUKU,orKummaraponuku,  Tel.  Gyro- 
carpus  asiaticus,  Wild. — G.  jacquini,  B.  678. 
iJ.i,  445;    Cor. 

PONVVAR,  HiXD.  Cassia  occidentalis  and 
C.  tora. 

POOAH,  or  Poee,  fibre,  is  the  Kienki,  of  the 
Lepchi :  and  the  Yenki  by  tlie  Lomboo.  It 
is  the  Boehmeria  frutescens,  grows  to  the 
height  of  ail  or  eight  feet;  and  the  fibre  when 
properly  dressed,  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  fiax 
of  Europe,  being  used  for  fishing  nets,  game 
bags,  twine  and  ropes,  is  considered  well  adapt- 
ed for  making  cloth  and  canvas,  has  great 
strength  and  endures  wet  well.  Occurs  near 
Simla.  Pcoah  fibre,  or  Fooah  hemp  is  call- 
ed' "  Pooah"  also  by  the  Parbuttia.  It  is  not 
cultivated,  but  grows  wild  and  abundantly 
in  the   vallevs  throughout   the  mouTitains   nf 


ciiiL'iiuiUHiiip,  III  me  ;iiaaun&  cou< 
chief  being  styled  the  Hajah  Tondi 
dooi;.     See  Jalicut. 

POODIXA,  Bexo.,   HiiTD.     ML 

viridis. 

I      POODY  VAGA,  Tam.  ?  ATrav: 

'  of  a  brown  colour,  specific  gravity 

I  10  feet  in  circumference,  4i>  feet  Ic 

never   splits ;  used  by   whceiwrigh 

Frith. 

POOG,  Besg.,  Hind.      Ariocar 
folia  ?  also  Areca  catechu. 

Poor,  Bexo.,  Hind.,  aUo  Pooinn 
tika,  Beno.     Basella  cordifoUa. 

POOJA'  WIPOO,  a  ceremony 
with  splendour  in  Trevandrum.  C 
(the  son  of  Siva),  who  was  kept 
Coil  near  Puttmanabapuram,  v 
Trevandrum  for  the  celebration  of 
feast.  It  costs  the  Sirkar  3,( 
annually  in  cash  excIusiTe  of  K 
expenses.  The  god  is  supposed 
these  3,000  fanams,  in  ctinsiden 
difficult  task  he  has  to  perform 
the  three  great  rivers,  Xeyour 
tencuray,  Tambrapoorni  of  Cooliter 
Cararaanayaur  of  Trevandrum. 
having  lost  caste,  because  he  ma 
of  the  Coorava  caste  by  name  ^ 
one  of  the  Parava  caste  by  name  T 
is  not  allowed  entrance  inside  I^ 
swamy  pagoda,  but  is  made  to  res: 
goda  outside  the  fort  near  Chalnv  < 
Chalay.  After  the  close  of  the  ec 
the  celebration  of  which  his  presenc 
the   god   receives  the   fee   of  thre 


tkf  iroul)Ip  irt  iliG  Pulioo  authorities. 
hkv  ibat  tbii  ccreintwij  closes.  His 
the  Maharaja  |)i\>ceeil.4  in  KU  royal 
yeperah. 

,  Sans.     Worship.     From  poojn,  to 

serve. 
fcKA.  Sasb.     a  worshipper. 

Hi>*i»?    Phyllanthus    mnlliflorus, 
Kix  lualabarioi, 
:HI   TALLiVM.  Tam.       Antidcwna 


JJB-YAREELAIl-?  Oxal 


IS    cornipu- 


SJ.  see  Khirnj. 

ARAY ?     Osalis  comiculata. 

Tam.      Tamarind.      Tamarindos 

■I-SIKAT,  Pbrs.,  die  bridge  between 
ud  ilcll. 

>OC-f)DTAL,  SiNon.  A  name  in 
)r  the  young  shoots  of  the  pahnyrah 
Bd«  when  eaten  raw,  thny  are  termed 
k  nro  also  called  Keliugoo  or  roou. 
\urf  Did. 

TETrV,  Tam.  ?  A  Travnncore  wood 
;  colour,  »jiecific  gravity  0'Si>8,  2  to  8 
cuuit'crcncc:  a  strung  wood  used  for 
Cvhtut  Frith. 

TMUXGU,    Tam..   of  .AMra.i.     Hi- 
mabinijs,  Linn,,  Roxi>.,  ^f.  j-  A, 
PLEMOO.S.     Malay.      Citrus  docu- 

n.,  Vr.  J-  A.,  Unxh.  The  Shaddock. 
or  Peon.  Malw.,  a  cuminercial  tertn, 

m  the  MtUny  language  but  applied 
t>er  of  several  distinct  tree**,  uied  for 
9pars.      The   CaJysaccion  Jinj^sti- 

k    ^ows    in   Canara    and    Suiida, 

A    of   the    ghauts     and    below     iu 
raUeys — Is  used  for"  Poon"  spurs,  ami 
conserved  everywhere  and  largely 
Another   of   the   supposed    Poon 
i*    the    Calophylhim    inophylluni, 
(arft. ;  a   beautiful   tree,  which   grows 

tern  part  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  em- 
'  the  rniists  and  cross  sticks  of  Yetlra 
id  tUliing  boats  and  poles  of  bullock 

cubic   tifot  of  it,    there,   weighs  40 

Wight  .says,  Uiat  iliid  tree  is  rare 
Uore,  and  that  the  wood  is  coarse- 
lUt  Tfry  strong  and  durable,  and  on 
is  used  in  ship-building.  In  the 
Mtfl,  it  attains  a  great  size  and  fur- 

poon  spari  so  valuable  for  shipping  ; 
r  aa  he  oonid  learn,  there  arc  two  or 
ie«  of  Catophylluui  used  for  the  same 
inder  tiie  general  name  of  poon. 
fell  in  4iindy  tracts  close  to  the  sea, 
others  thrive.  Drs.  Uibson  and 
ire  of  tipininn  that  the  Poon  spars 
roe,  ore  obtained  from  the  (Jaiophyl- 

ti&dium.  And  their   decision    is    of 

(i47 


great  weight.  Dr.  Gibson  s  words  are,  that" 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  Poon  spars  are 
furnished  by  (.'aiophylliim  angustiloljum,  which 
is  a  niagniticenl  tree  in  the  ravuies  of  (he 
s*iuthern  gliuuts.  Major  Drury  who  long  rej*id- 
ed  in  Travancore,  does  not  in  his  '*  L'seful 
plants,"  uarae  the  Calophyllum  inophyllum 
(Ponna,  Mai.kai.  and  Tki..  :  Pimiay,  Tam.,)  as 
furnishing  any  of  the  Poon  spars  of  conunerce, 
but  lie  adds  that  one  kind  of  Kast  Indian 
Tacamahaca  is  pr'xJuced  by  Calophyllum  ino- 
phyllum, though  C  calaba  and  C.  tacamahaca 
al*!  furnish  other  kinds  of  Tacamahaca  wood. 
Also,  in  IboO,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Madras 
Central  Committee,  for  the  Kxhibition  of  I85I, 
the  Poon  of  commerce  wai  su[»jiosod  by  Dr. 
Wight  to  be  from  the  I) illcnia  ] ten tagy na, 
*'  Kowndan,"  Tel.,  a  large  timber  tree,  a  native 
of  the  Northern  Circars ;  which  flowers  in 
March  and  April,  The  similnrity  of  native 
nami'Jt  between  this  and  Caiophyllum  inophyl- 
lum led  Dr.  AV'ight  to  su-sjieet  that  some  mis- 
take had  arisen.  He  obsenes  that  the  wood  of 
Dillenia  peutag^'na  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
siting  and  very  durable,  even  when  buried  under 
ground,  and,  it  is  a  stately  fure^it  tree,  eommou 
on  the  face  of  the  W.  ghauts.  Dr.  Wight  was, 
at  that  time,  sati^ified  that  D.  pentagyna  is  the 
tree  which  furnislies  the  Pt>ou  spurs,  being  a  tall, 
and  Calophyllum  inopliyllum  a  short,  stunted, 
tree.  At  the  Madras  Kxhibition  of  i  853,  Dr. 
Cleghorn  in  the  Jury  Uc)Jort.H,  noticing  Sierculia 
ftotida,  Pinari  luaram,  Tam.,  Guruppu  hadam 
cliettu.  Tki..,  as  a  large  tree  in  Mysore  and  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  adds  that  it 
is  one  oj'thc  trees  beHevc*d  to  furnish  the  smaller 
poon  spars,  and  Mnjor  Drury,  in  Useful  PlnniJi, 
repeats  that  it  furnished  some  of  the  mnsts 
known  us  Poon  spars.  Until  botanical  inquirers 
who  visit  the  forests  finally  determine  the  trees 
which  fiu-nish  :i]l  tlie  Poon  woods  of  commerce, 
it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
here.  The  tendency  of  the  evidence,  there- 
fore, 19  to  establish  Calopltylluiu  angiLHi folia,  C, 
inophyllum,  Calysaocion  angiHtifoIia,  Dillenift 
peniagynn  and  Sterculia  fun  id  a,  as  trees  which 
produce  Poon  wood^  of  commerce.  The  Bin- 
tangor  wood  of  Penang,  ]^Ialacca  and  Singa- 
pore, seems,  also,  to  be  the  Calophyllum  angus- 
tifolia,  and.  Dr.  Cleghorn,  in  his  forest  reports 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  C.  angustifolia,  pro- 
duces the  Poon  of  Coorg,  Mysore  and  Canara, 
where,  he  says,  the  trees  are  becoming  very 
scarce,  and  the  timber  is  consequently  more 
valuable  than  teak.  He  enjoins  their  strictest 
conser^-ation.  In  a  special  report  on  Poon 
spars,  Dr.  Cleghorn  mentions  that  these  are 
supplied  entirely  from  ('anara  and  Coorg.  He 
IcUs  us  tliat  in  tlie  ghats  of  Coorg  and  .Malabar, 
the  best  timber  has  been  cut  away  and  the  wotnl 
contractor  is  felling  In  more  remote  loc^Utics, 
P  G« 
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Teak,  blarkwowl  and  Poou  spars  are  every  year  |  ns  Riga  fir,  ami  ihur 

becoming  more  scarce  in  accessible  localitiesi.  |  a  aet  of  lower   miisti 

There  may,   however,  have  iirisen  »ome  of  all  |  tifteeii  or  twenty  years.     Mr.  LI 

this  doubt,   from   sevenil    trees  having  similar  ]  Canara,   Malabar  ami   Ceylon,  diu»i 


U'amil  an<l  Maleidum  namej*.  Thus,  Poongum 
maram,  Tam.  Poongana,  Maleal,  is  the  Pon- 
gamia  glabra.  Ponna,  is  the  Maxbal,  Pinnay 
maram,  Tam.  ?  P<x)nnay  maram,  Tam.,  ol'Ca^ 
lophyllum  inaphyllum.  Pinnari,  Tam.,  Stercu- 
lia  fcBtida,  and  Pinnay  maram,  Tam.,  DiUenia 
peacagyna. 

Poon  wood,  aa  imjx)rted  from  the  East  Indies, 
into  Britain,  very  nearly  resembles  a  dull  co- 
loured and  greyish  specimen  of  mahogany,  and 
would  be  uneful  lor  any  purpose  to  whicli  such 
kind  of  mahogany  is  applicable  ;  bra>idea  having 
a  greater  degree  of  strength  and  stillness  com- 
pared with  its  weight.  The  Poou-wood,  or 
Peon-wood  of  Singapore  is  of  a  light  porons 
texture,  and  light  greyish  cedar  colour  ;  it  is 
there  n^ed  in  ship  building  for  planks  and 
make  excellent  spars.  Dr.  Roxburgh  says, 
Calophyllum  anguatifolium,  is  a  native  of  Pe- 
nang  and  of  countries  eastward  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  yiekU  the  straight  spars  commonly 
called  poon,  which  in  thoee  countries  are  us^ 
far  the  masts  of  ships.  Trcdgold  says  its  tex- 
ture is  porous,  but  uniform  :  and  the  mean 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  in  the  dry  state  is  406 
lbs.  The  cohesive  force  of  Poon  is  from  10,000 
to  14,700  lbs,  i^er  square  inch,  the  mean  weight 
of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  bars  of  an  inch 
square  is  1,689,800  Ibrt,  The  specific  gravity, 
and  the  relative  sirengrli,  stilVness,  and  resilient 
power  compared  with  Kiga  Hr,  as  1,000,  from 
Mr,  Fincham's  experiments  are,  as  under  : — 


From  whcm:e  it  apjxiars  that  it  is  superior  to 
Riga  fir  in  the  properties  recjuired  for  moat 
wood.  Colonel  Frith  noticing  a  Poon  in  Tra- 
vancore,  says  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  specific 
gravity  O'Oiili,  2  to  4  feet  in  circumference  and 
SO  feet  long  and  there  used  for  masts.  Poon  is 
used  for  the  decks,  masts  and  yards  of  ships, 
and  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  these 
pur[K)ses,  boll)  by  its  strengtli  and  lightnes."). 

Mr.  Kdyc,  writing  on  ihc  Poon  spars  gene- 
rally, «ays  that  the  light-red  peon  from  the 
forests  of  Coromandcl  and  Mysore,  which  can 
be  procured  at  tjie  port  of  ^langalorc,  on  the 
Malabar  coa^tt,  is  considered  the  be^t  of  the 
growth  of  India,  for  the  general  purfjoses  of 
lower  masts,  top-masts,  and  yards.  The  poon 
inasiB,  as  lo  strength,  compared  with  Riga,  &c,, 
jtpan  for  laaftta,  arc  superior  to  any  ;  the  weight 
tk  tlioM  of  th«  proper  aort  is  about  the  same 


the  following  kinds  of  Pooo,  vix.>-» 

Cfifru-puna  in  Tamil  and 
is  the  small-leaf  peon,     Chem 
bastard.     This  wood   is   lh« 
which  is  preferred  for  the  masti] 
sels,  Peon,  or  Puna,  he  says, 
all  of  which  are  similar  in 
(a)  the  largest  sort  is  of  a  ligl 
and   may    be   had   at    Man 
forest*  of  Corumcul,  in  Canara, 
to  a  length  of  one  hundred  am 
Mangalorc,  he  procured  a  tree  oi 
would  have   ra.Hde  a  foreina&l  for 
sixty  gun  ship,  in  one  piece,  for  the 
rupees,  or  149X  sterling.  Poon,  he ; 
the  forests  of  Cochin  and  Tra%ant 
a  very  inferior  quality  lo  that 
one  sort  is  named  the  Karapa.^ 
dark  peon  :  (c)  another,  Mollai 
the  hill  peon  ;  and  another  anrt,  jd] 
puna,  or  the  white  peon,  thiA 
more  than  twelve  or  eighteen 
ter,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
nara,  another  sort,  (t)  nam< 
grows  to  twenty-eight  inches  or 
diameter,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  1 
is  much  like  the  American  birch. 
ally  defective  and  not  dur^'-i"   '•'■- 
is  never  brought  from  the  i 
it  opens  and  splits  at  the  lop  iiru  u 
feet  in  length.     The  weight  of  it* 
said  to   be  from   forty    to  fortj 
the  cubic  foot;  but  the  light«M  ht 
was  thirty-four  and    thi^e«-^)t 
hejiviest  fifty  pounds,  the  cubic 
The  leaf  of  this  tree  is  small  uod 
by  one  and  a  half  inches 
grviwa  in  bunches,  ii 
berries  :  from  this  tht- 
is  used  for  various  native 
Choru  means  bastard.) 

i^oia,  in  Ceylon,  is,  he  adds,  the 
ly  called  Peon  in  England.     It  b 
ynrdB,  &c.     This  is  the  wood  ao 
of  by  persons  from  C-eylon, 
of  a  g(x>d  quality,  and  S(^)et 
bar  :  but,  from  its  small  dimeii 
and  the  trouble  in  ohtaiuiog  it,  ii 
sideraiion.     The    largest   said    tv^ 
found  was  eighteen  inches  in  < 
feet  in  height ;  but  the  larg«t  Edj 
cover  wa^  not  more  than  nine 
tcr,  and  thirty-five   feol  high,     lo 
much    the  »ame  as  the  fir<t  Rirl 
which  may  l>e  obtained  at  M 
native  merchants  at  all  tha 
coast  is  open  (vix,  fnmi  Nofttlbcr  i 


■tcr,  and  one  humlred  and 

uc  9UTn  ot'  loOX  sttfrlinjif. 

pnnay   u  MAlabur  aod   Ciinaru  tree, 

u   MuIiilMr   as  tho  wliite  or  Icat  puna. 

CO  aUnU   fi;:hti»ott  inchea  ia  rli.'mieter 

ite^fu  fct>t  lii^h ;  anU  is  iwd  by  the 

iri>vtiicn*  for  Uie  frames  of  ve*^f-K    Ji 

in'cd,  and  U  not  dumhlo.     It  U  not 

miy  4»wutitj  in  the  forcsU. 

.     "(  ^nriu,  the  Tamil  eiarne  of  a  Ma- 

I  nni  trCMf.  wliioh  ia  the  white  peon 

C4U  be  oblaiiied  nii  all  |»arts  of  the 

M  ihvhar,     h  ltowp    to   tifveiity  ni»l 

'<1  two  [u  llir^e  fe«l  ill  iliainc- 

■  it  for  iht;  ma^ts  ami  ynvAs 

auil   iiMirilry   venseU.     ll  is  more  like 

■ni.;tu  white  jiine,  ami  ihe  upright  yel- 

i  nt  the  Cikpe  of  Good  Hope  (Antina- 

tJmn  any  wood  he  had  seen. 

hallc  in  Tamil,  and  Punga  maruni  iu 

U  14  A  beautiful  tree  and  of  much  va- 

roirs  to  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  dia* 

ad  from  ten  ro  fifteen  feet  long,  spreading 

bes,  to  a  great  extent,  and  into  c  urv^  of 

juucnsions,  which  are  valuable  for  na- 

I  particularly  in  building  country  ves- 

rpuxluces  a  fruit  frum  which  oil  is  ex- 

and  ia  used  for  lamps,  &r-    Tho  Arabs 

oil  to  any  other  to  mix  with  cliunam, 

poM  of  covering  the  bottoms  of  their 

reder>'e  them  from  wortins  ;  it  i*  i\l%o 

e  purpose  of  curing  rhcmiiatic  pains, 

pplieii   warm   vrith  friction. —  iCthjf, 

MaUihar  and  Car^arrt,  and  Timher* 

n  ;  Mttjor  Dmnfit   Vse/itl  I'lunts ;   Mr, 

;i  o,i  ;  'rretUjokl  ;  'Cvlonel  Frith;  Mr, 
i>S.  Sec  Poreal  paini. 
a  river  of  Shah&bad  in  Kotah. 
a  larae  town  and  military  t^nton- 
e  hornbay  presidency,  above  the 
It  seventy  miles  Kuut  from  Bom- 
nces  of  Aurungubiid  and  Beeja- 
knmnged  into  two  portionu  termed  the 
the  Southern  districts*  the  latter 
qtuirtcrs  at  Relgatuu  ;  but  U)  each 
o  diviaiona  there  is  likcwbe  allotted 
land  of  tlie  immediately  adjoining 
tbo  level  land  in  the  Concun.  The 
Mon  is  similar  to  that  of  Belgnum  in 
ution  of  its  force  ;  uf  the  stildiers  in 
lud  nearly  the  whole  o\'  tliem  arc  in 
ice  of  Aurungabud  from  1,700  to 
,  Abovo  tlic  level  of  the  Hoa.  Poona 
fe«t  above  the  sea,  tho  annual 
inchea,  the  menn  teniperature 
',  and  the  rock  is  grcon.stono, 
ygilaloid.  One  of  the  iinest 
o  city  of  Poona  and  the  surrounding 
to  be  obtained  from  tho  fort  of  Par- 
ol  MulirattA  stronghold,  uow  a 
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hindoo  temple.  The  uppnxich  leads  through 
shady  avenue  of  tamarind,  mango,  and  c»h:o»-^ 
nut  trees,  to  a  small  lake  with  an  i>«land,  cloth- 
ed with  fruii-lrees  to  the  very  nuirgiu  of  th« 
calm  and  gliti^iy  water,  in  wliich  are  retleelvd 
I  the  broad  leavM  of  tfic  plantiiin  and  palm, 
j  festooned  witli  a  woodhinolikc  crocpcr.  This 
place,  until  the  year  1817,  was  the  city 
in  which  tlie  Peshwtwof  tho  Mfthrntt.aA  resided, 
A  battle  was  fought  there  bptwpeti  tln^  Hhtidi 
and  the  iVshwa  on  tlie  Iftth  NovfMiiber  1S17, 
and  the  city  wn*  taken  on  the  U^th  November. 
Sec  IlindiM,  India.  Kali,  Kuiibi,  MahnittiL, 
Nampshwar,  Pnrundhur,  Posliwu,  Ueddi,  S^tti. 
Tripiiti. 

POt  )N AC,  TvM.,a  namcfortlii*  cake  left  after 
expressing  Uie  oil  from  the  cocoitnut  pulp. 
It  is  used  a^  a  manuro,  and  for  feeding  stock. 
— Simmoturit  Dirt. 

POONAG,  in  Bombay,  the  female  plant  of 
Culynaccion  longifolium,  Ho^vf*,,  W, 

POONAG  also  Poouagu,  Bexo.,  Siirsc. 
Alpinia  nutans. 

POONAHLITE,  a  minero!  occurring  crys- 
tallised in  long  slender  crystals.  Primary  form 
a  right  rhombic  prUm.  Fracture  uneven, 
colourlcds.  Hardness  o'iMo  5'5.  Transparent, 
transluc<!nt.  Lustre  vitreous.  Found  in  Potmah 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  following  is  an  analy- 
sis by  Gmeliu  iu  100  parts. 

Silica 45*120    Soda,  with  trace 

Alumina , . .  .30-440        of  potash 00-fi57 

Lime 10-107     Water 13-38« 

— Kiuf   Cijr. 

pdONATA,  Sufon.  See  Palmyra  wood  ; 
Porcupine  wood. 

POOXAY-KALLI,  Ta«.  Mncuna  prurit«. 

PlX>NAY-OIL,  or  Poon-seod-oil,  a  birt«r 
lampoil,  obtained  Irora  tho  seeds  of C'alophyllum 
inophylhim,  which  yield  about  60  i>er  c^nt.  of 
their  weight  of  oil.  It  is  aLw  called  Pinnay- 
cottay-oil. — SimmonfTn  Di^t. 

POOXCAXDAV-MARAM,  Tam.? 

POOXEEK,  T\u.  A  very  light  white 
coloured  earthy  matter  containing  a  great 
proportion  of  carbunatc  of  6oda.  and  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  Over  Munnoo,  sofhi 
is  prepared.  Pooneer  is  employed  in  making 
glass,  iu  dyeing  blue  and  scarlet  and  also  by 
the  chucklers  in  dyeing  leather  red, — .ii'fix. 
Mat.  Mf<L.p.  19:>. 

P(X)XGA  or  KURUNJ  OIL. 
Kuninj  ka  tul,  UtNti.  I  Kanoogoo  noooa.       Tut. 

This  oil,  which  in  some  parts  of  th'?  country 
i:4  used  to  a  large  extent  in  adulteratiug  Ump 
oil,  is  expressed  from  the  'iccds  of  Dalbergia 
arborea  or  Pongamiu  gl;ibni,  mmnion  m  mont 
parts  of  the  Madraa  Presidency.  In  Xnnh 
i  Arcot,  Bellnry,  and  the  Nuggur  Pivi^  "P-  ■  t 
I  Mysore,  tlie  cul  u  procurable  at  R.- 
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FOOBALLEE. 


FOORAXA. 


roannd.    It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  lamp  oil  by 
the  poorer  classes. — M.  E.  J,  R. 

POONGGEE,  HiKD.,  a  musical  instrument. 
Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  made  of 
leather  and  sometimes  accompanies  the  kunch- 
nee-ka-taefa ;  the  other  of  pumpkin,  usually 
played  upon  by  jugglers  and  snake-dan cera,  &c. 

POONGUM-MARAM,Tam.  Pongamia  gla- 
bra. 

POONGYEE,  BuRM.,  a  buddhist  monk  of 
Burmah, 

POONKEE,  Tel.  Gyrocarpusjacquim,  grows 
in  the  Godavery  forests,  has  a  wood  sort  and 
light,  much  used  for  making  cowrie  boxes  and 
toys,  takes  paint  and  varnish  well.  Telia  poon- 
kee,  the  Givotea  rottleriformis,  is  used  also  for 
the  same  purposes. — Captain  Bfddome. 

POONKACOO  KEERA,  Tam.  Melochia 
corchorifoUa. — Linn. 

POON-NAG,  also  Poon-naga,  Bejtg.,  Hixd. 
Rottlera  tinctoria. 

POONNAG-CHAMPA,Beso.  Alpinia  nu- 
tans. 

POONNAY,  Tam.  In  Tinnevelly,  a  wood 
of  a  deep  straw  colour,-  used  for  building  pur- 
poses.— Colonel  Frith, 

POON-OOZ,  see  Kush  or  Cush. 

POON-SEED  OIL,  Oil  of  Calophyllum  ino- 
phyllum. — Linn, 

POOxVTUREKA,  Bexo.,  Kind.  Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

POONAM,  Tam.  The  full  moon,  amongst 
hindoos  a  holiday.  The  poonum,  or  last  day  of 
the  month  Cartica,  is  the  Maoara  sancranti, 
or  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  enters  t!ic 
zodiacal  sign  Macara,  or  Pisces.  On  this  day 
the  rami  of  Mcwar  and  chictis  proceed  in  state 
to  the  Glwugan,  and  play  at  ball  on  horseback. 
The  entire  last  half  of  the  month  Cartica,  from 
Amavus  (the  ides)  to  the  Ptx>nuin,  is  sacred  to 
Vishnu ;  who  is  declared  by  the  Puranas  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  whose  worship,  that  of 
water,  and  tlie  floating-lights  placed  thorcon, 
—all  objects  emblematic  of  fecundity, — indi- 
cate the  adoration  of  the  jwwers  of  nature  ; 
clearly  proving  all  mythoJogj-  io  be  universally 
founded  on  an  astronomical  bSvsis. 

POONURNUBA,  Bexg.  Boerhaavia  diffusa. 

POONYANI,  a  river  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  western  or  Malabar  ghauts  extend  nearly 
north  and  south  from  Candeish  to  Cape  Conio-  | 
rin  or  from  21"  to  8°,  and  form  a   nearl}'  un- 
broken   chain,    except    at  tho  chasm    nearly  I 
sixteen  miles  in  breadth,  wliich  opens  into  tlic .' 
valley  of  Coimbatore,  and  through  which  the  | 
river  Poonyani  escapes  into  the  sea. — RoifU, 
111.  Him.  Bot.,  p.  6. 

POON-YET,  BURM.     Calophyllum  species. 
POOEjHliro., (lit. full), a  ceremony  so  called. 
^^nORALLEE,  a  river  of  Bel«x>chisU'ui  about  j 
V  long*     It  rises  in  Jhalawan  province  i 
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about  lat.  27°  23*,  long.  66*  21',  i 
through  Lus  province  into  die  Inffis 
in  lat.  25'  23',  long.  66*  20' ;  new  8ob 
From  the  bund  N.  of  Lyaree,  the  rni 
bed.  As  it  fills,  during  the  laint,  tlM 
swept  away,  and  the  water  inandatn  t 
which  is  here  about  five  miles  breed. 
POORANA  OIL,  see  Oils. 

POORANA  or  the  Pooranas,  arenc 
of  the  hindoos.  Most  of  the  Poonnit 
portions  of  historical  as  well  as  geo 
knowledge.  Every  Purana  treats  rf 
jects:  the  creation  of  the  univerw; 
gress,  and  the  renovation  of  the  w 
genealogy  of  gods  and  heroes,  d 
according  to  a  fabulous  system ;  ai 
history,  containing  the  achievement! 
gods  and  heroes.  Since  each  purana' 
cosmogony,  both  mythological  and  1 
tiory,  the  works  which  bear  that  title 
unaptly  be  compared  to  the  Grecian  t! 
The  Genesis  of  India,  commencei 
event  described  in  the  history  of  ahn 
tions,  the  deluge,  which,  though  tn 
the  fancy  peculiar  to  the  orientals, 
less  entitled  to  attention.  The  esses 
extract  from  the  Agni  Pooran  is  thii. 
oce^n  quitted  his  bounds  and  caused 
destruction  by  Brimha*s  command,  'S 
Menu  (Noah),  who  dwelt  near  the 
mountains,  was  giving  water  to  the  g 
Kritmala  river,  when  a  small  fish  fel 
hand.  A  voice  commanded  him  t 
it.  The  fish  expanded  to  an  enoi 
Menu,  with  his  sons  and  their  wiv« 
sage?,  witli  the  seed  of  every  living  I 
tercd  into  a  vessel  which  was  fast 
horn  on  the  head  of  the  fi.sh,  and 
were  preserved."  In  this  fiible 
northern  chain  is  given  as  that  to 
abode  of  the  great  patriarch  of  mankin 
mated.  In  the  Bhavishya  it  is  it 
"  Vaivaswata  (sun-bom)  Menn  nili 
mountain  Sf)omeru.  Of  his  seed  vae 
rajah,  who  obtained  sovereignity  a 
and  his  descendants  filled  the  land  ai 
over  the  earth.  Sumeru  is  the  term 
the  hindtxw  designate  the  north  pi 
earth.  But  they  have  also  a  moiu 
th  is  same  appellation  of  pre-emi 
Meru,  'the  hill/  with  the  pn 
*  go(wl,  sacred,*  the  sacred  hill.  To 
of  Six>incru  are  the  mountains  1 
Hemcoota.  and  Nissida  ;  to  the  noft 
countri(?s  Nil,  Suwet,  and  Singie. 
Hetnaohil  and  the  ocean  the  land  i 
khand,  called  Coocarma  Bhoomi,  (Ub 
opposed  to  Aryaverta,  or  land  of » 
which  the.  seven  grand  ranges  are  II 
chil,  Mulliachil,  Sujrachil,  Sactimoa 
chil,  Vindyachil,  and   Paryatra.    Ti 
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i»  claime<l  by  the  brahmins  '  to  aiaist  in  the  shnuldha,  the  ten  ceremonies 
iadev:i.  Ailisw.ir,  or  Hashes :  i  calleil  5)ungskarii,  and   in  thi^so  at  the  offering 


tiv.  Hs  the  abode  of  Adinat*b,  the  first 
or  .Iain  lord.     Here  ihey  say  he 
nkind   the  arts  of  ugricidture   and 
life.     Tbc  Greets  chiiuied  it  ait  the 
Bact'huH ;  and  hence     the    Cirecian 
;od  being  taken  from  the  tbig;h  of 
unding  mcroei  (thigh)  with    t)ie 
this  Indlftn  deity.     In  ihia  vici- 
followers    of  Alexander  had    tliuir 
It  drank  to  excess  of  the  wine  from 
0U8  Tine$,  and  bound    their    brows 
(Tela),  sacred  to  the  Uaghes  of  the 
est,  whose  votanes  alike  indulge   in 
nk.     These  traditionH  appear  to  point 
)ot,   and    to    one  individnul,  in   the 
tirjr  of  mankind,    vthen    the    hindoo 
Greek   approach    a   common   tbcus ; 
19  little  doubt    that  Adiiuilh,  Adift- 
riit,  Baghes,  Bacchus,  Menu,  Mineii, 
the  patriorch    of  mankind,   Noah. 
«  can  at   this  time  give  only  a  very 
a  of  the  site  of  Meru  ;  but  tliey  ajj- 
saliiK  it  in  a  space  of  which  Bamian, 
I  Ghizni,  would  be  the  exterior  points. 
of  the  cities  13  known  to   possess 
the  religion  of  Budlia,  in  it**  caves 
d  statues.     The  ParopamisnTi  Alex- 
near    Bamian  ;  bnt  the  Meru  and 
Alexander   are  placed  more  to  the 
)y  the  Greek  writers,  and  acrording 
itious  Arrian    between    the    Cephas 
t.     Authority    localizer   it  between 
and  Jellalabad. — Essaif  on  th/.  Sati^ 
J*i-acrU  lAinfjHO/jeSf  by  //.  T,   CoU- 
;  A$.  /?<rj..  Vol.  y\\\  p.  202 ;  ToiVs 
Vol,  i,  yp,  20-22.    See  Puraua. 

^A,  Sa.ys.    Old. 

lNA.  Saits..  trora  pree  to  fill. 

tSCM,  Tam.     Rurea  fromlosa. 

£,  Sifts.     A  house,  a  palace. 

£AN,  aim  Pooreean  kay  chooatee, 

ceremony. 

a  town  in  Orisia. 

A  BABA.  also  called  Poonurbuda,  a 

Singaon  in  Dina^poor. 

A,  a  rirer  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  lat.  20° 

73*   44'  W.,  disembogucB  into  the 
Cean,  length  60  miles. 

iVBHISIIIKTA,  Samb.,  frompoorna, 
bhishiktu  anointed. 
AH,  a  tributary  to  the  Taptee  river. 
■iU.  21"  35'.  long.  TTMl'  ninsS.,  G5 
^milc»  into  the  Taptee,  length  ItiO 

'liJTA,  Sa5b^  from  pooras  to  go  be- 
bita,  pood.  £\cry  brahinau  may 
e  oercmonics  of  his  religion.     The 

fcda  poonihita,  w,  however,  called  in 
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of  a  temple. —  Ward's  Views  of  th^  Hindoos^ 
Vol,  ii,  jK  15. 

PUOKOO,  I'hu.  Conocnrpus  latifoUa.  J?o.ci. 

l^OKUUHOOTA.  SAjjg..  from  pooroo,  ful- 
new,  and  huo,  to  call. 

POOliOOSUA,  Sa.ns.  A  male,  from  pree, 
to  HU  or  nourish. 

POC)HSH,  the  standard  measure  of  the 
Rftjjjootanali  desert,  is  from  six  to  seven  feet,  or 
the  average,  height  of  a  man,  to  the  lip  of  his 
finger,  the  hand  being  mised  vertically  over 
the  l)ca<l.  It  is  derived  from  poorosha,  *  man.'- 
TofVn  Bajiisthan,  Vol.  ii,  p,  307. 

PUCU^U  or  Pwni,  Sans.,  also  Pur,  IIimd. 

PUR,  Pwr,  I'ore,  Sa:<s.  Ur  or  Ottr  or  Ore. 
Tam.  a  town. 

l*OOJiUNDURiV  or  Piiorandara,  JSans.,  from 
poura,  a  huiise,  and  dree,  in  cut. 

POOKUSHCHARANA  or  I'oorishcbarana. 
Sakh.,  from  pooni,  before,  and  charana,  practice. 

PUDRL'N,  a  ceremony. 

POOUAWAT,  secBaba. 

POORVAVAT,  Sams.,  from  poorva,  a  cause, 
and  vat. 

POOSAKA,  Jav,     An  heirloom. 

POOSHEENI,  or  Pusini.  Tkl.  Cucurbila 
maxima. 

POOSHKARA  SUANTEK.  fiAira.,  from 
pooshkara,  tlic  evil  fortune  attending  a  person 
wlio  shall  die  when  an  unlucky  day,  an  un- 
lucky lunar  day,  and  an  e%*il  planet  all  unite, 
and  shantee,  to  pacify  or  produce  peace. 

PCKJSHPAVULEE,  Sanb..  from  pooshpa,  a 
flower,  and  avolee,  a  row. 

POOSHPU-DHANWA,  San-s..  from  poojh- 
pa,  a  flower,  and  dhanwa,  a  bow. 

POOSHPAKA,  Saxs..  from  pooshp,  to  ex- 
pand. 

POOSHTEE  also  Pooahona,  Sans.,  from 
poosh,  to  cherish. 

POOSTPA.  also  Aavudura,  Sa.xb.   Tlies 
populnea,  Lam.     The  fruit. 

POOTA,  Tam.    Large  tishmaws. 

POO-TA-LA,  or  great  temple,  near  Zhe-hol, 
in  Tartary,  with  the  town  of  Zhe-hol  in  the 
dutance  taken  from  a  hill  on  the  emperor's 
pork.  The  smaller  buildings  which  surround 
tliis  large  fabric  are  the  habitations  of  the 
priests,  or  lamae.  about  eight  hundred  of  which 
arc  attached  to  this  temple. — Baron  Macart- 
ngff'Sj  EmhasBy^  Vol.  i,  p.  27. 

POO-TOO  is  an  island  about  forty  miles  from 
Chusan,  inhabited  polely  by  celibate  priests. 
no  woman  resides  on  the  island,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  temples  of  all  descriptions,  many  of 
them  very  handsome,  bnt  one  iu  particular, 
which  waa  built  by  the  emperor  of  China.  Tlie 
island  id  not  large,  and    is  laid  out  tike  a  vast 
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ganlen,  wlt)i  squiires  and  walks,  britlges,  &c, — 
Mtti^iyat'.t  lu'fian  AfchipflatjOy  p.  151. 

POOTf»OR,  9ce  Navakire. 

POOTROONGIfc:.  ?  a  uew  oil. 

POOTSAKAI,  I'm.,     Colocynth. 

POOTTA.TANNIM-MARAM,Taii.  Careya 
arborea. 

POOTUNA-BADIIA,  Swrs.  Badha  ineoiw 
til  kill. 

POOUNAM,  Malr^l,  Bassifllatifolia,  Wiltd 

POOVANDIK,  Tam.    Sapiiiilus  emargjnatus 

P(>t)V*ATHOO.  a  suh?tance  iwed  in  dvMng. 

POOVOO  MAKAM,  Xam.  Schlcicliol-a  iri- 
jnga. 

POOVARASA,  Tak.  Thespesia  populnea, 
Latn, 

POOVKRfiOO,  Tam.  Thespesia  populnea? 
In  Tinnevolly,  wood  of  a  red  colour;  specific 
gravity  O-SOO.  Uaed  fur  making  bandies. — 
Colonel  J'\ith. 

POPAU  lliND.     tWifraga  ligulata. 

POPAT  HUTI,  HcfD.  Heliotropium  eoro- 
picnin. 

rOPK.  ibe  title  of  iho  rcligioua  sovercigii  of 
the  Roiniib  sect  of  Cluistiana.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Poi>e3  from  St.  Peter  Ui  Pius  IX,  is  257. 
Of  these,  82  are  venerated  a.s  saints,  3;^  having 
been  martyred  :  104  have  been  Ronians,  and 
li»3  natives  of  other  parti*  of  Italy  ;  15  French- 
men ;  9  Greeks ;  7  German* ;  5  Aaiatica ;  3 
Africans;  SSpaiiiarda;  2  Dahuatians ;  1  He- 
brew; I  Thraeian;  !  Dutchman;  1  Portuguese; 
1  Candiot ;  and  1  Engli^liman.  'J'he  name 
most  commonly  borne  has  been  John :  the 
2iird  ai»d  lawt  wis  a  Neapolitan,  raised  to  the 
chair  in  1410.  Nine  P'MiiIIR  have  reigned  less 
timn  I  month,  thirty  leas  than  1  year,  and 
eleven  more  than  2<1  years.  Only  five  have 
occupied  tlie  Pontifical  chair  over  28  years. 
Thertc  are  :  St.  Peter,  who  was  Supreme  Pastor 
25  ycare,  2  months,  "days:  Silvester  I.,  2H 
year?.  10  months,  27  days:  Uadmn  I.,  23 
yeanj,  10  monihs,  17  days;  Pius  VT.,  24  years, 
8  months,  14  days;  Fms  IX.,  who  celebrated 
his  25th  year  in  tlie  Pontifical  chair,  June 
16Ui,  1871. 

POPLAR. 

Poiiplipr.  Fr- 

pHplKl,  FiippAlhiiiim,  Gut. 

Tree«,    of    the    populus    genus    of   plants, 
grow    in    Europe    and    in    the    colder  parM 
of  S.  Asia.     The   A-i^pcn,  P.  trcmula,  is  found  i 
in  tlie  valley  of  the  Yang-tsze  and  other  parts  i 
of  China.     The  Kui»hrates  poplar,  P.  euphratica  t 
prowR  in  tho  Prtninb,  as  also  iloca  P.  aJba,  the 
white  po[  '*am-popIar  nr  P.  balsami- 

f.  r..     X,  II    poplar;  P.  ciliatii.    the 

zm.     See  Populus. 
....  1-D  KIG  TREt;.  K5G.  Ficus 
[icaa,  A"(".,  Rcxh,,  Sh. 
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PuptLSfrWIBMltfl 

Ifiintfi-  [W<mi 


Pioppii, 

It. 

Populus, 

Lat. 

Aliuno. 

8p. 

mPT.AR  LEAVED  HIBISCUS. 

populnea. 

PnPKLlER,  Dm-.     PwUr. 

HOPHAM.SirHomi!.     Anar-I-F;. 
liriiish  Service,  etnpltiywl in  1^^'- 
to  the  Stated  of  ArabiA* 

POPLAH,  J)i7K.     Pbynlixw^vte 

POPOLZVE.  an  Al%hantribcml 

POPKJ,  see  I'apuant 

POPPY, 

The  plant. 
Aboouom.  Aiun 

Khiijt-ktiiw  iihkz,  „ 

K  biif;-kiiiw-(MvraU*  ^ 

Piu>io.  Rkmo. 

VinK-W-*"h,  Cwiir. 

l'op|iy,(iiirUim  [t^'Pi''  Ks"- 

The  [Kjppy  is  cultivated  in  Egjpt, 
Africji,  Asia  Minor,  IVniifl^  in  Bnsa 
imd  in  China,  for  its  products,  t«;  Ik 
or  concrete  juice,  its  oqisalea  or  poM 
the  seed  called  poppy  aoMi«  mod  for  a 
seed  oil,  but  of  tfaesc  opium  is  b j  fitf< 
important. 

Ilie  Captuivt. 
I'nst,  Hrxn. 
In   medicine   they   are  cm 
anodyne  properties,  m  fomen 
surfaces,  and  a  syrup  h  rir.Tvii', 
allay  cough,  &c.     In  :.» 

ing  liquor  L?  prepared   l.v    M.^.4[ig 
of  the  poppy  with  jaggery  ami  w»l 

The  Jried  juioe 

Afyun,  Ar.,  Hwii.,  JdAtj^v.. 

Pbh*. 

Bein,  Iti'itii. 

Afim.  Pmku. 

Opium  is  obtained   from   th« 
Minor,   Ejjypl,   Peraia,  S.   E. 
China.     It   is    used    modicinnUy  a» 
and  sofMirific.  and  morphia  and  ocbi 
pre|tarL'd   from    it.     It  is  also 
taken   intenially  as  a  nervine 
form  of  piils  or  in  a  compoimci 
the  Rajput  races  make  a 
called    kusfiumbha.     Colonel 
in  his  time  a  Rajput  inebriated  with 
substance  was  a  rare  jugbt :  but  ■ 
tive  and  recent  vice  had  a&urp«d 
honours  of  ilie   Manwur-piftla  or 
cup,"  which  had  been  dc^radod 
*'  flower,"  to  an  infusion  of  tive 
tive  of  every  quahty.     Of  this 
he    uses    llic    wonis   ^ 
German  mannen  aj>|  •  -    tgihi 

Weser  and  Elbe,  in  re»p«A  to  tte; 
stroni;  drink :  **  indulge  it,  aad  yn  M 
employ  the  terror  of  ynour  anna;  A« 
vices  will  snbduo  them,'*  The 
nf  nsing  opium  is  hy  smoldog  a 
it  called  Chandoo,  a  w(t  blade 
In  Madnu  there  are  abotil  ax 
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M  opiam  of  BritWh   India  Ls  chiefly  I  soluble  in  alcoho].     The  fved  \r  worth  about 

TtA   Ui    Hindtutan,   Malwa,    Bfrar,    iila.  in  the  Kngliiih  market.     It  is  expressed 

.  Axit]  is  largely  exported  to  China.  '  by  means  of  a  heavy  oirciilur  slone,  placed  on 

r  1872^3,  the  revenue  of  British  I  it**  edge,  made  to  revolve  by  ft  lonf^  lever,  and 

riteJ   iV^Jm  opium   waa  t>^   miUionB    the  api:>aratus  is  worked  by  drauglu  bullocks* 

Mr.  Bingham. 


by  Dr.  Smy  ttan,  inspector  of  opium 
J,  which  was  lately  read  before  the 
ocLetr  ol'Calcutt«i»  an  account  is  ^.'iven 
etiesof  £aj3t-Indian opium,  undacom- 
'iwn  between  the  rpianlily  of  m«»rphi»a 
:  Il^fIlI,  Malwa,  and  Turkey  opium 
i  >m  a  series  of  experiments  maile 
;d  Ur.  Maxwell  at  Bombay  and 
i.-nn  in  Calcutta,   Dr.  S.  observes, 


POPPY. 


POPTTLrS  ALBA. 


Kuicniir, 

Pbu. 

C'lto*a, 

Saka. 

Abuuillii, 

RtHUll. 

CsM  fa^a. 

TAJt. 

tinGtia-gHwa, 

Tw.. 

ie  proenrablc  tVom  ibc  product 

ce«.     The   be^t   produce  o(  the  i  "*"!  '—  "Y'*'"""  "*  "'^  w,„^™..«r, 

1        r.     vii.  *    1.        „        I  1  used  for  that  purpose.     It  produce*. 

^        J         ,.  ^.     I  native  method,  a  clear,  hmpid  oil,  wl 


CaVHiftusa,  CaX- 

Ying  8uh,  Chin. 

KtiMh-khosb,  Hixn.,rBiifl. 
Papavero,  It. 

Kes,  Jap. 

The  seed  lias  no  narcotic  qualities,  but  has 

a  sweet  tasle,  and  Is   used,  parched,    by    the 

I  lower  class  of  natives  as  a  food,  it  is  alw  much 

_.    ,  .,  ,  .    I  a«ed  hy  the  sweetmeat-makers  aa  an  addition 

l\.rkcy  opium   .«  »a.d  to  contain    .^  ^^J^  ^^^^     ,j,^^.^  ^,,^  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^  j,^^  ^^^ 

rw  lm.es   the   quantity   <,l    ■""n-j'^a  ,  (S.samum  oiieaUJe)  are  the  only   oil   seeds. 

Willi  the  exception  of  the  cocoanut,  wliich  are 

under  the 

,         ,.  ,..»... ^  ».^.».^,  -  ..^» pid  oil,  which  bums 

,„  .,,  apr^arance  and  qnahty  quite  ,  ,5^^,         ^^^„,  3,^  *       ^^^,     ^^  ^   .^ 

OS   the   Turkey  opium  d<H'S,  una  that         ^     ,,      J,  «  »   i   „    j   ,v       «i.     •    .l  i  i 

.  .  I.   1;.  1  ,•         !_•     I  Generally  extracted,  and  the  cake  is  then  sola 

latter  y,,.ldcd6i  per  cet...  of  morph,^*     ^   ^^   ^   ^^^  ^^^^^        ^^^  ^;j, 

a  affonled  6  per  cent.,  the  Bengal  |  ^^j,^  ^^  ^^^^  5  ^^^  ^^  g^^^ 

0.,  n,uch  but  wjinc  fine  .pec.racn«  of,  ^^       ^^^    production  of   thii  seed  is  onlj 
p,.un,  no    ess   than   S4   per  cent,  of    j;^.,^j  .      ,^'^  prodncUon  of  the    poppy.     Jn 
sail  Inrtlier  to  U>e  north-west  than    y^^,^  ^  J^      ,^  ^^^  ^^^^  g  ^^  ^  heegabs  in  the 
be  m.iHe  «.n,e  opmm  at  Sahanmpore  ,  ^^^,_^^  ^^  ^^^^^^     .p,_^  ^jj  j^  ^^^^^^^^  .  .  ^^^ 
CO  our  ».nell,  and  geneml  appearance,    ^^^^^„  „^,i^.^  .p^,^  ^^  of  the  s^i  U 

tlie  i  urkey,  or  ratJier  rersian  opium,     m    „_„,•-  .i,     ^.^        ««j   *i,       -i      ii    *•      o 
,      ,  •''  ,     V    »  r^L      i"  seers  ior  the  rupee,  and  tjie  ou  sells  for  .$ 

W  than  any  that  he  had  seen.     The  ^ 

tiiratcd   in  the  hills,  as  also  that  in 

•of  tlie  Seikh  country,  is  also,  when 

hted  of  a  superior  quality.     Indeed  if 

I  object  to  make  the  best  opium  for 

-:     Mi   market,  there  is  no  doubt  that 

I  lie    n»>r(h-wefltem    provinces    of 

id  be  best  suited  for  ibeexperimenla  oa 

|«   during   the  seasjiu   of  cultivation 

\j  resemblM   that  of  tlie  provinces 

heat    I'eniiau   (cuuiinonly    called) 

tadr. 

Poppy  Oil. 

nmdikt,  Mau  I  tt&m-gaM  numi,         Tax.. 

i  and  tlie  opium  districts,    the  dry- 

ined  from  the  seed  is  more  cxten- 
I  than  any  other,  both  in  lamp?  and  as 
Bhopaul  the  oil  is  procurable  at  the 
,  4-S  per  maund  of  25lb8.  or  £40-6 
By  simple  exposure  to  the  rays  of 

E*^ -*' 7w  veauek,  liiis  oil  is  rendered 
less.  It  is  much  prized  by 
.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
t  and  black,  (or  rather  blue  gray 
tbey  yield  an  oil  precisely  similar, 
would  yield  by  expression  about  50 
'a  bland  and  very  \'aluablc  oil,  of  a 
colour,  lluid  to  witliin  10°  of  the 
»nl  of  water.  It  drietf  eoaily,  is 
of  ftgraoable  flavour,  and  partially 
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seers  for  the  rupee  ;  two-fifths  of  the  weight  of 
the  seed  employed  Is  about  the  proportion 
nil  yielded  by  the  native  process.  The  poppy^ 
seed  is  eateu  by  the  natives  made  Into  sweet- 
meats, provided  the  opium  is  extracted  from 
the  seed  vessel,  otherwise  it  is  bitter  and  nar- 
cotic, and  under  these  circumstances  the  oil 
extracted  is  also  bitter.  The  oil  is  used  for 
cooking  and  burning.^  It  is  a  bland  drying 
oiU  extensively  used  in  the  Madras  presidency, 
and  some  other  parts  of  India,  than  any  other, 
both  in  lamps  and  for  food. 

Poppy  seeds  are  employed  in  medicine  for 
the  preparation  of  a  sedative  decoction  and 
syrup.  In  India  they  arc  u.<ted  by  the  natives 
in  sweetmeats,  and  by  some  classes  of  the  hin- 
doos  at  some  of  their  festivals.  I'oppy  seeds 
are  exported  from  Bombay  to  England  and 
France.— 7?tr//'A  /?^  H»"».  Bet.,  p,  67;  E.  J, 
R.;  PairelVg  Baml-booK;  Vol  A,  p.  421  ;  JSim- 
momVs  Did. 

POPULUS  ALBA,  Linn. 


Chita  bagnon,       Jrelux. 
Fnifi,  JKOgli  fnut,  Kamoba. 
Mai,    SuTLKi.,  Kaitawau 
Spejda,  sperda,  Tiulin>v«. 


Rikkan,  Chrxab,  Kakoba. 
PrutJ,  sannttn,  ., 

Chanimi,  „ 

White  poplar  Eko. 

Safpda,  bttid,  HiHD. 

The  white  poplar  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Kampur  and  Sungiiam.  It 
grows  to  a  considerable  size  in  part^  of  tb» 
baaina  of  tlie  Jhelam  and  Chenab,  and  is  occa- 
sional on   the  Sutiej,  ranging  from  4,000   lo 


k)PLAR  LEAVED  PIG  TREE. 


sraTclen,  willi  siiuar<?3  and  walk^.  britlgea,  &e. — 
MitiTtfnt's  Ittiiifirt  Archij/flwfo^  p.  151. 

HOOTOOR,  sec  Nfivakire. 

POOTKUOXGIE,  ?  a  new  oil. 

POOTSAKAI,  Tki..     Colocynth. 

POOTTA-TANMM-XUUAM,  Tax.  Carcya 
arborea. 

POOTUNA-BADILV,  Sura.  Badha  ineanB 
t^)  kill. 

POOUNAM,  MAI.R.U,.  Baasialatifolia,  TTilW 

POOVANJiIK,  Tam.    SapiiitlufteuiarRiniitus 

P(>OV'ATH()(.>,  a  substance  iweil  in  dyoinp;. 

TOOVOO  .MAKAM,  Tam.     Schleichom  tri- 


rorr-AR  le 

K»rr.LrER. 

POI'Il  \M  A 

to  ti. 
I-.. 

TOP    ' 


jujra. 

P(X>VARASA,  Tam. 

ham. 
POOVKUSOO,  Tam. 

hi   Tinnevelly,  Wiwd  ot' 


TbcspeaiD  ^lopitlnea, 

Thespwiu  populnr 
a  red  colour  ;  «pf 


gravity   O'SQO.     Used  for  malving  baiir* 
Colonel  Frith, 

POPAL,  UixT>.     .Saxifragn  li^ilatr 

POP  AT  BUTI.  HiMi»,     Hclintrot 

urn. 

POPE,  the  title  of  iho  religiou 
the  Romish  sect  of  Clif  istiam.  T 
bcr  of  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to 
Of  these,  82  arc  venerateJ  O' 
heen  martyred  :  1<J4  have 
1 03  natives  of  oOicr  pa  r  i 
men  ;  9  Greeks  j  7  G 
Africans :  3  ijituruards 
brew;  1  Thracmn:  ' 
1  Candiotj  and  ' 
most  commonly 
'2*^Y\\  and  Uwt  wr* 
chair  in  T  - '  ■ 
than  1 


olewn  II 


•IP*! 


.^01. 

t»alsa.-  1 
.-   planto«l  ' 
ih_T  numbers 
'    nays  P.  babia- 
.  in   Uoiioul  at  9  to  ' 
Tiip   to   U,«K)0  feet,  j 
A  probably  oa  the  i 
^  that  in  Lahoul  it  I 
1  to  be  the  abode  1 
I  ivals  are  held  under 
mens,  which   reach  50 
...iJak  they  reach  6U  or  70 
,  ;irt  has  there  noted  a  plank 
ot  broad,  and  seen  one  tree 
Dr.  J.  L.  iSUwart'$  Ptmjab, 
I    f/r,  CUfjhonx**  Fxinjah  Rfpori, 
til  U ATA,  H'all. 

Shftwtt,  J  irRin.m 

Bkgnoo;  Phnlja, 
Suliili ;  DudTnu, 
PaliLch ;  faUb, 
PhiJiA, 

Chidon,  tollon ;  fAjsb,  Ravi. 

Kmmali,  Sijtliu. 

^^  g[oyrs    lu    t"e    Sutlej    valley   between 

^(f  and  Sungnan  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 

It  is  common  -wild   in  the  Punjab  Himor- 

•Tl'op  to   ^^^  ludus  at  from  4,000  to  10,000 

S    Oocaaionally  reaching   10    feet  in  girth, 

?J  from    ifa    leaves   resembling  those   of    the 

*^^  FiciiB  religiosa,   is  frequently  called   by 

It  name  hy  men  from  the  plains.     The  wood 

aoft  and   not   valued,   hnr.  is  used   for  water 

jujehs,  and    in  Ha«wtt  oocasionally  for  gno- 

.jp,.  '  In  jK»»ne    pl-ices  the   leaves  are  given 

There  Ls   a  plentiful  floss  round  the 

of  whidi  has  at  times  been 


At, 


<|tul( 


rri-BJ. 

,iabe  „ 

Exo. 

Hind. 

HlSD. 

the 


PU.f/AB. 


.iTTOW-....-, 

•  of  the  fuU-growt)  xxf% 
i  und  much  toothwl,  nUiW 
jftve     very    narrow    |r«veft ;     tk 
pollared  pluntd,  which  are  cobu 
being  much  u^ed  for  fuel,  arc  oIm 
wood,  being  white,  (and  M>  oat  fle 
f)referred  for  constructive  parpca 
and  for  the  i^ame  reason   the  twij 
them  as  tootli-sticks.     The   wood 
for  boats  in  Sind,  but  i«  said  to  be 
ployed  on  the  Kuphr^K^.  A.  .    I 
ed  for  fuel  in  the«(]Uth(]< 
although  from  itbii&^hir.t  ■ 
and  in  ])artri  of  Ti' 
10,500  feet,  it  fun,.-....   ,uu.^ 
Sind  the  bark  is  given  aa  «  renq 
liber  is  employed  as  a  gtiD-mafcoh 
is  good,  not   very  Hard,  white  or 
ble  for  turning.     Tt  iifi 

of  the  Indus  and  Ci  [  Lm 

ported  and  sold  at   LzlIu^c  ^Lod 
tooth  brushes.     The  Euphrates 
mou  in  clumjis,    on  the    -- 
not  grow  large  and  is  >; 
tl*iwcr8  in  February,  tui 
with  great  rapidity,       I 
to  for  aieam  fuel,  owing  to 
of  s[iurka  which  endanir'-r 
boat. — Or.    ThomjaoMkt 
I/imalatfaa^ui  TAiifttfp.  ir-. 
M,  D. ;  />r.  Cl^hom,  in  iV«j«s6  A 
and  A'a>w/rfl;  Pow^U.  J 

POPULUS  NIGRA,  linn,       I 
vfir.    P.  pyTaiiil(UlJtb.| 

Moklud,  PaikJm,  „      1  1 

luhan  I*opUr,  V^a.  '  rf 

SAffSllU  lIlV!)  i 

This  tree  is  conr.  :  i 

on  the  Chenab,  at  i;-.„ 
and  on  the  Sutlej  and  in 
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PORCELAIN. 

on  in  AftghanUtan,  grow*  hixuriant- 
mir  wiiere  trees  with  6  to  12  feet  ol' 
from  90  to  100  feet  high  arc  to  be 
jirit  U  distilled  from  the  bark, —  Dr. 
TravfU  in   WfJst^rn  Hvmtfuffa  and 

207  ;  D>:  J.  L.    SteimrCs    Punjah 

205-«. 
2YE,  an  ai)ghan  tribe.    iSee  Affghan, 

Greeks  of  Asia. 
CHI,  in   hij*  Isiolario^   piiblishe<l    at 
570  irivea  an  account  of  the  inhabi- 
lecb,  which  Sir  J.   E.  Tcnniint  sur- 

Batticali>tt.     Ho  describes  them  at 
tantly  at  war  with  their  neighlxjurs, 

t!e«h  of  their  prisoners,  and  celling 

at  high  prices. —  Tennent's  C^t/lon, 

Huto,     Ileracleum,  9p. 
BAIN. 

Chin.  |  Cheni-Icam,  nu/-,  HiNU. 
fine  Hpecies  of  earthenwan.!,  white, 
>tirent,  and  sometimes  brautifullv  *'t>- 
gilt.  Chinese  porcelain,  wlilch  is  of 
ngly  fine  texture,  h^s  long  been  re- 
mt  British  porcelain,  althou^di  ijn- 
of  euoh  Hue  specimens  of  coully 
lip,  has  risen  to  ho  a  matter  of  great  i 
Dresden  lias  lon^  been  famous 
bty  of  ita  porcelain  productionn  ;  but 
and  most  magnificent  ^ipeeimemi  of 
China,  have  been  produced  at  Sevres 
Sir  John  Dnvi.^  hm  condcn.-ied  nil 
rtant  inforntation  concerning  the 
and  manufacture  of  porcelain, — a 
tn  by  the  PortUjcnu^ac  to  the  semi- 
.  cupe  they  saw  on  tlieir  arrival,  from 
blance  to  the  lufdrou*  nnrrc  of  aca- 
orceilana,  Pjr  they  supposed  it  to  be  a 
I  of  egg-fthclU,  fish-glue,  andflcale.'* — 
tance  of  tlie  off-hand  descriptions 
brmerly  indnl^ed  in.  jiwt  n»  Chinese 
describe  things  new  to  them  ;  as, 
see.  when  they  call  caoutchouc 
skin. 

lin  or  Kftu-Hng.   i.    «.,   high   ridge, 
>f  ahlil  near  Jnnchaufu,  is  obtained 
ii«integTated   granite  in  tliat  region, 
ly  pure    fel8[»ar,   or   such   as  con- 
nftallir  suK*Uincc  ;  by  sinw    dr(!oni- 
'    and    part   of  the   silex  is 
a.  r  imbibed.     An  analysis  of 

in  Kurope,  which  probably  docs 
rially  fmm  that  empjnyetl  in 
Wi  tlie  conf*titucntA  to  be  nilica  4M, 
9,  water  U),  and  a  trace  of  magnesia 
uite  of  lime. 

nntJie,  or  pehtuntsj:,  is  nearly  pure 

J  the  best  is  of  the  ('hinefn,  hnniglit 

ichau  in    Xganhwui,    but    is    pro- 

ewhefc ;  it   is   reduced  to   an  im- 
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palpable  powder  by  toilsome  proeessos,  and 
formed  into  cakes  to  sell  to  the  manufacturers. 
Steatite  or  soap-stone  called  liawh  shih,  is  abu 
employed,  and  some  forms  of  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  are  mixed  in  to  pro- 
duce an  inferior  article,  (hough  still  among  the 
beat  now  manufactured  -,  the  soap-atone  ware  is 
more  brittle  than  the  other,  but  fine,  white, 
and  very  light.  The  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
rlicnt^  vary  according  to  the  d^ired  fineneas  of. 
the  ware. 

After    the    paste  or    biscuit  is    ihorouglily 
I  mixed   and   formed  into  the    required    shape, 
tlie    dishes   are    painted   by    workmen,    each 
nf  whom  Uike^.  a  t*injrle  colour  and  a  f*in^le  part 
1  of  the  picture.     The  whole  surface  ol'  the  dish 
I  is  sumetinies  covci'ed  with  gay  figures,  but  the 
I  moHt   common   deoorutions   consist  of  heroes, 
,  statesmen,  &c.,  in  different  attitudes  and  cos- 
tumes, and  eentences  beautifully  written  refer- 
I  ring  to  them  and  their  times.     Most  of  the  in- 
'  soriptions  and  figures  seen  upon  mantel-piece 
I  ornaments,  tea-cups,  and  jars,  arc  of  this  nature, 
I  explaining  some  event  in  the  life,  or  a  panegy- 
ric ujKm  the  i>er3onage  there  represented  ;  this 
I  affords  an  opportunity  for  persons  to  show  their 
I  scholarship  in  explaining  the  quotation.     The 
(  colours  used  on  the  tine  porcelain  have  long 
.  been  admired,  and  DesGuignes,who  made  many 
'  endeavours  to  procure   samples  of  them  and 
.  ascertain  the  mode  of  mixing   them,  has  given 
I  tho  composition  of  some  of  the  principal  colours, 
but  at  present  there  is  probably   little  to  learn 
I  from  them  in  this  branch.     After  the  workmen 
;  liavo    finished   the    painting,   the   pieces    are 
covered  with  a  liquid  mixture  of  alkali,  obtained 
from  burning  ferns  with  (he  quartiose  petuntse, 
j  after  which  ihey  are  baked.     The  best  articles 
I  are  surrounded  with  a  case  lined  with  sand  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  flame,  and  as 
the    fiirnaces   arc  only   alxint  six  or  eight   feet 
s^|uaro,  the  closest  attention  can  be  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  wnro,  and  the  exact  time  ascer- 
tained  lor  reducing   the  heat  and   o|>cnmg  the 
kiln.     S(»nie  of  the  pieces  brought  from  the 
interior  are  perfectly  white,  and  the  patterns 
are   at\erwards    painted    and    fixed    on    tlipm 
according  to  the   fancy  of  tlie  customer.     Tlic 
finest  specimens  aie  from  the  kilns  of  King-teh- 
chin  In  Kiangne. 

Black  Chiua-u'ai'f,  the  <!)w-mi-ew,  orna- 
mented with  gold,  is  very  nuH*h  prized  in 
China  :  to  make  this  ware  they  mix  t)iree  ounce; 
of  axnre,  and  seven  of  the  oil  of  stones  ;  this  is 
laid  on  the  wnro,  and  when  perfectly  drv,  it  is 
baked,  after  which  the  gold  is  bid  on,  and  the 
vessel  is  re-baked. 

Cracktd  potrfhin,  the  To-wi-kie,  China- 
waro  is  highly  prized  under  ihe  cognomen 
of  crocked  porcelain.  It  ii  prcpnrcd  simply 
by  varnishing  the  veasels  with  a  whitjob  »*h- 
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coloured  vjruisU,  made  ri*om  calcined  Irana- 
pareiit  white  pebbles;  thi^  has  the  property'  of 
^larbling  und  veming  tlio  wurCt  and  giving  it  nn 
appearance  BM  if  it  had  been  tracturediulo  many 
pieces,  which  had  been  carefully  reunited. 

Chintse  retl  C4ff-oai%  used  in  the  poroelnin 
paintiDg,  18  made  from  Taow-fau,  or  cuppenis  ; 
their  mode  of  preparaiion  is  by  patting  a 
pound  of  copperas  into  a  crucibie,  over  which 
another  crucil>Ie  Ls  luted,  having  a  nniall  hole 
in  it,  which  \s  lightly  covered  over:  around 
these  Uiey  pile  charL'oal,  and  enclose  tlie 
whole  wiiliin  hriclt.s  when  tiicy  fire  the  chai- 
coal,  and  an  :ux)n  oa  the  funie^  i:^uing  fnfui 
the  aperture  in  tlie  crucible,  become  of  a  li^ht 
colour.  H  amall  r|Uiintity  of  the  uoppetiu  is  takeu 
therefrom,  laid  U|Mjn  tir-wood.  and  muidtened 
with  water  ;  if  the  colour  then  prove  to  he  a 
bright  red,  they  remove  tlie  fire,  if  not,  they 
allow  the  oopperaa  to  remain  subjected  to  the 
heat  until  it  assumen  that  c<itour,  and  then 
remme  tlie  fire-  When  the  crucibles  are  cool, 
a  cako  is  found  in  the  lower  one,  hut  the  finest 
colour  ifl  entrusted  on  its  ^dcs  and  ou  the  bot- 
tom of  the  upper  crucible,  which  in  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  cnke  ;  the  pound  of  copperas  pro- 
duces about  four  uimces  of  colour. 

Chin/M  white  CAilout  ul^o  used  in  painting 
porcelaiu,  i.s  made  from  calcined  tiunaparent 
flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  which  they 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  whito  lead. 

Chirusi  (jneii  a  beiuUiful  colour  is  prepared 
with  one  part  of  i>owd(-rcd  calcined  flint,  two 
parts  of  white  lead,  and  six  {MLrts  of  the  scales 
of  well  hauimercd  copper. 

Chineu  vivUt  is  protluced  by  adding  an  ad- 
ditiotial  quantity  of  the  prepared  white  to  the 
green. 

Chintsf  yelhuf  is  made  by  combining  e<|ual 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red.  All  these 
various  colours  are  used  by  the  China-ware 
painters,  having  bceu  previously  dissolved  in 
gum-walor,  to  which  they  occasionally  add 
saltpetre,  copperas,  or  white  leail.  The  colours 
are  laid  on  after  the  fir^t  baki»;r  and  varnish- 
ing of  the  China  ware,  but  the  beauty  and 
depth  of  the  c<ilouring  '\a  impercef)tible  until 
iiiler  the  second  taking. —  ii'dliauM'  MUlilU 
Kiiifjdom^  Vol,  ii.  pp,  ll((-117.     See  Pottery. 

PORCKLAIN  C1,AY:  Porcelain  earths. 
Kao  (in,  L'UIH. 

Porcelain  clay  occurs  a  few  miles  to  the 
lortli  i»f  Miintfulore,  iL36L>ciated  witli  luterite. 
)ce  Clay.  Kaolin, 

POKCKI^AINS.  Kit.  CowricM.  See  Cyprieidie. 
•    rom^ELAlV  SIUCI.US.  seo  Cypra^idw. 

POKCKi.AIN  TUW'KK  OP  NANKINfi.is 
now  U'lfiiiriL'  ninrr  lli;"iii  :i  ruinp.l  he:i[i  of  broken 

,  and  omament- 
f  >ciy',s  Antipofteg^ 


TORCELLANEN, 
Cvpra-ida*. 

'  PORCINE  DEER,  of  Ptoaa&u 
porcidua.    SHtylev. 

PORCirPrNE,  oT  Bawp<»,  Asa 
is  a   name   given    to    several    «pvdi 
genera    Hystrix,  Atheruni,    and  m 
of  genera      of    t\\e     group 
Philodendreas    more    (*t     Ir 
Britiih   India,   the  »]  ■ 
Indian   jmrcupine,    lh< 
crestlesis  porcupine,  and  tite  Ah 
the  crested   porcupine  belongs 
the  African    porcupine  ia  the 
trali«i,  I'fUrit.     Of  Ceylon  po 
laart  is  quite  certain  of  Hy«rix 
(H.  Kirautirostrifi).     Mr.   Blyl 
with  VVaterhoiise's   de»cnpti< 
corresponds;  so  that  II.  eeyi 
second  species  of  the  gentis  in 
terms  it  11.  etava.     In  Ceylon  it 
to  the  young  cocoanut  palm*,   to 
perniciovis  and  peruevering,  but  wil 
Cy,  a  visitor,  that  it  is  with  ditficutti 
can  be  so  disguised,  or  any  bait 
ing,  as  to  lead  to  i(a  capture, 
pedicnt  in  Ceylon  ia  to  place  some 
ite  food  at  the  extremity  of  a  ti 
as  to  prevent  the  porcupine  turning, 
direction  of  his  quills  effectuaili 
backwards.  On  a  newly  planl 
at  Hang-woIIc,  within  a  few 
SirJ.E.  Tennent  had  heard  of  as 
ty-seven  being  thus  captured  in  a 
hut  auch  success  In  rare.     Tht  III 
expedient  is  to  smoke  th^'in 
straw  at  the  apertures  of  tiii 
Ootacamuud.  on   the  contineot 
spring  gun^  have  been  ui»6d  wUh 
by    the  Superintendent   of    ths 
Gardens,  placing  thorn  ao  ad  to  si 
of  the  porcupine*.     A   plautrr  on 
gherrtes  recommends  that  a  mu«k.rl 
barrel  pistol,  be  procured  and  an 
the  gun  must  be  placed  so  that 
charged  the  shot  will  sweep  the 
In  tliia  position  it  must  be  firmlj 
trap  is  then  to  be  set,  the 
let  in  between  the  trigger  and 
the  pieco,  and  tied  tu  a  peg — i 
blackened  witii  ink.  attached  to]  ~ 
trap  is   stretclietl  loosely  aloa^] 
across  the  g*i{>  and  tUatened- 
con  pa^  in   ivitliout  touching  U 
is  loo«o.  the  auiimti   in  «ntcfiDC 


positw  tlic  gun  befor.-'  it  tic^MtfiMj 
tmp,  the  piece  h;r 
is  of  course  firetl  t^. 
A  pi»loI  is  much  bcttf . 
latter  has  to  he  sot  hoj.r  ■.,  .»,,. 
'  it  ia  Tcry  Uablc  Co  mio  or  only 
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It   t*  «rt  for  ;   a  pistnl  can   l>c  pln.r(*cl  vrrti- 

f  in  which  case  it  cannot  but  bit  anvthing 

&ng  through   the  gap  under  it.     Sauibur, 

ell  nvi   jivrn    to  waKIiiff  nlimg   oi»tat6  rt«ifU 

;^t  to  coiiuuit  'SUiuiiU'  \i\  this  Tnu4i- 

■r  thmu,  tilt-'  touch  string  must  be 

liat  the  \'wt  :iinl  not  the  nose  of  the 

I'  it,  or  ilie  ball  will  most  Ukoly  go 

H-rk  auiJ  not  between  it»  ribs.     For 

liibur  llie  gun  must  shoot  3  feet  off 

the  road.     In   selling  A  6'un»  one 

sber   that  the  la^^l   tiling  done  is  to 

iL'   piece,  or  an  accident  would  be 

lu  setting  the  hammer  lihould  rest 

':,  :uid  nut  ut  the  half  cock  as  then 

of   the    traps  nccidentaUy    springing, 

Kinek   will  be  damaged.     An   old    hat  ur 

of  wax   cloth   fhould  cover   the  lock   to 

off  the   damp.     The  flesh  is  esteemed  a 

m  Ceylon,  and  in  consistency,  colour, 

imur  it  Tery  much  resemble*  young  pirk, 

do   Itode    found  the    dried   dung  and 

of  numeroua    porcupines  in   the  cells 

the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Jenutliid,  in 

'       but   no  living   nni[nal>4 :   and    was 

at  the«e  animals  occupy  the  cold 

fhe  beats  rrf'  summer,  and  mi- 

1    in  thi>uiaad»  so  »oon  as  the 

1  i:*nnmences,  IrHvelling  direct  over 

by  the  sbortcst  route. 

xUita,  the  Malayan  porcupine, 
s-  Tipjieruh  hilla  and  thence 
tkward!<t  to  the  Malayan  peninsula.  It  \\^ 
idi  larger  tail  tban  the  true  porcupines, 
K  bi  tt  tuft  of  long  bristles.  The  spines  of 
*"■■-  -'r"  i'"  elongated. 
'.  n5i>,  lilyth. 

«~» «,  >.  j**/«rr,      I  Bengal  porcupine.  Enu. 

(bund  in  Travancore,  Cochin,   S.   Malabar, 

'"■'     ^^^am,  and    Arakan.     Length  head 

-  inchea,  tail  8  inches.     In  Mala- 

I  \^  more  esteemed  than  that  o1'  the 

I  iety. 

.tinira,  Sykes,  Rlvth,  Klliot. 


ria,  liranfil. 


H^cristaiainrlica,  O^ray. 
Ilnrd. 
SnmL  HiNn. 

iMklenom,  Mahr. 

OuniKi,  Nkpau 

Yeddu  iiflndi.  Tio. 


taponipint*,        V-'s". 

IL  Gt)XU 

iM.teyiiU  llixa  . 
ni  pomipine  is  found  over  all  India  from 
BiiDfttaya  to  Cupe  Comorin,  except  in 
llil.  It  is  32  inches  long  and  its  tail  is 
h  iBchefl.  They  charge  backwards  on  their 
hm)  HofTP  of\rn  get  seriously  injured.     The 

turta,  Marsden,  BIyth. 
bttrUiM*       JJotlqfifTi-  I  Aennthion  javfiniruni, 

Im  pvrv-uptlir',     Ks<..  !  O'-i',  Ll?PON. 

IB^4  IjFPfMI    I    Anrholi.-i  dlinfai,     NCPAU 

kk  liTi-a  in  Nepal  and    Sikkim  and  south- 
U  into  Durm»h.  Malayana  and  the  Archi- 
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i  pelago.  They  are  tntJMshievouft,  nxiting  up  the 
tuberoiw  iixjt^  wwn  in  the  gardeun,  they  breed 
in  conlbioment,  their  llcsli  is  good.  It  mea- 
sure 'J'J  lo  24  inches  from  snout  to  vent, 
and  stands  about  S  inchej*  high.  Pormpinf* 
are  such  very  destructive  creatures,  and  it  is  so 
difHcuIi  to  kill  tliera,  o«ing  !o  tlieir  strictly  noc- 
turnal habitfi.that  wc  are  induced  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  their  extinction  in  the  hope,  that 
some  uulurtunate  Ncilgherry  tree  or  vegetable 
planter,  who  suffers  from  the  ravages  of  porcu- 
pines may  benefit  by  it.  The  writer saya  "I 
practised  my  plan  in  a  poml  -•=iized  garden, 
in  which  I  grow  fruit  and  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  and  which  I  cannot  afford  to  fence  in 
properly-  Po)-cu]>ine5  used  to  come  night 
after  night,  and  destroy  my  best  tilings,  so 
I  began  to  consider  how  I  could  protect  my 
produce  from  these  nocturnal  peats.  I  found 
that  they  prefer  potatoes  to  any  other  vege- 
tiible,  80  I  planted  ^  a  maund  in  the  garden 
and  fenced  in  the  patch  on  3  sldea,  with  billet* 
oi' firewood,  leaving  the  fourth  open.  The  por- 
cupines very  soon  discovered  their  favorite  Ibod 
and  commenced  devouring  tiie  8ee<l  potatoes.  I 
therefore  at  once  replaced  whiit  they  had  eaten 
and  shut  in  the  open  side : — they  came  again 
and  the  fence  being  strong  they  barl  some 
trouble  in  making  an  entrance — once  in,  how- 
ever, they  always  entered  the  patch  in  the  same 
place.  As  soon  as  I  was  sure  of  this,  I  set  a 
spring  gun  across  the  gap,  and  next  morning 
found  jwrcupine  No.  1  dead.  I  shut  up  the 
entrance,  and  for  some  days  the  brutes  left  me 
alone,  but  soon  they  returned  and  again  cut 
through  the  fence,  my  gtm  was  placed  and  at 
once  No.  2  fell.  In  this  way  with  persever- 
ance I  killed  many  ;  in  fact  all  that  came  to  my 
garden,  for  my  vegetabloa  were  now  Icfi  im- 
toucheil. 

"  Porcupines  I  hear  are  very  troublesome  in 
tea  plantations.  They  root  up  the  plants  to 
get  at  their  iliick  sap  root,  and  alsj  the  seed  if 
there  is  any.  I  fihould  mlvii^e  tea  planters,  who 
suffer  from  the  depredations  of  these  animals,  U> 
BOW  several  small  patches  of  potatory  in  different 
parts  of  their  estates,  and  I  believe  witli  a  little 
trouble  they  would  soon  rid  their  ndghboar- 
hood of  the  pest." — Tani^iiiia  SVftch^s  of  the 
Batumi  Histortj of  C^tjhn,  jjp.  45,  4G ;  Jnrions 
Mammals  ;  Jirr^fj.  Ab.  Soe*  Joum.^  No.  181, 
Awj,  1847. 

PORCUPINE  WOOD.  Wood  ofCocoanut 
pnlm. 

POREAL  PAINI,  Tam.,  Malsal.  A  Umber 
of  Malabar  and  Canara  whirh  may  be  among 
the  best  sort  of  the  Dupi  or  Paini  maram  and 
next  to  the  peons  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It 
might  be  imed  for  small  yards  of  vcbmIs.  At 
I  times  this  wood  is  called  Puni  pckini  by  some  of 
I  the  northern  natives  ;  it  is  of  a  light  red  colou 
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and  grows  to  aUuuL  eiglUeen  inches  iti  diame- 
ter, and  sixty  feel  long. — t^iiif^  Forrsttt  of  Ma- 
la^Kir  and   Cnnara.     8ee  Pood. 

PORKBUNOKR,ift  built  on  a  creek  of  the 
Bca,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Guzerat.  It  is 
a  large  and  populoa<*  town :  and  the  inhabi- 
tants carry  on  a  hrisk  tnide  with  Bombay, 
Sinde,  and  Malabar. — Putiin<fers  I'ravuhi^  Be* 
ioochistan  and  Sind^  p.  8.  See  Koitywar, 
Volcano. 

PORESH,  Bbko.   Thespeaia  populnea.  Lam, 
PORIPHORA,  the  sponge  claas  of  animals, 
as  under : 

Class  II. — Poriphora.  the  Sponges, 
Sub-Kingdom  I. — Protozoa. 
Tetbea  cranium. 

lyncurium. 
Oeodift  zetlandiea. 
I'&chynmAtiBmA  jolinstonia. 
Ilalichonrlria. 
*  With  a  fibrous  t«xture  :  the  spicula,  imbedded  in 
tlir  lihres. 
t>  Branched  or  stalked, 
H.  palmata. 
oculata. 
cervicomia, 
hispida. 
ramosa. 

++  Mftny  fiinurd. 
H.  montaf^i. 
columbfe. 
pUimofta. 
f  ratio  osa- 
•*  With  a  texture  like  that  of  bread, 
t  Reyulnrhj  formed. 
H.  infun>lihiilifornii0. 
ventilabrura. 

tt  ShapelfM. 
\  With  spicuia  pomt4>d  at  iMich  end. 
H.  fiunulans. 
cinerea. 
al)>eAcen8. 
panicea. 
areolata. 
aculeata. 
\X  With  gpicula  knobbed  at  one  end, 
H.  fucorum. 
incrustana. 
aaburratA. 
mi^afjTopila. 
neriftta. 
Banjul  incaa. 
mneularis. 
hyatrix. 
With  a  hard.  Polid.  hoTOORenoua  textiu*. 
11.  coailito. 
virgultoao. 
birsuta. 
sulierea. 
mAmmillaris. 
flcus. 
carnoea. 

MVOM. 

maculans. 

•«•  Of  doubtful  place, 
H.  anroa, 

conus. 

rififida. 

perlevis. 
Cliona. 

ctliata. 

gorgoiuode«. 

e5R 


htiwt.sii 
nortliunj!'r;fw 
a]"leri. 

coral  linoi<ie3. 
lobata. 
vostifira. 
Spougia  6>]i4M7iM. 
PORILA  SAPAKA.  or  Pachi 
bergia  paniculata,  K. 

POKLU  GADI,  Tkl.     H^Fmani 
lia,  R. 

POROCH.  Rirs.     Gunpowder. 
P0RPES80,  Phocaeria  commtmi 
PORPHYRY,  a  crystaline   xwk. 
crystals  of  minerals. 

PORPHYRIO  HYACINTi 
lidsp. 

PORPOISES.     Thia  cIm  oT 
the  family  DelphlQidic    belong  loj 
ing  order,  viz. 

f )aDKR.    D*taoea.    The  ^haW  i 
C«Xa»,  Auciorum.  \      JMatalata,] 

Fnm.     XynA.Ymswim. 
PelnhinuA  pt'mifjer,  EU,  Bl 

of  Bay  of  Bt'OKa.l. 
Delpliinus    plumbeufi.    Ihimnmdii^*\ 

dolphin  of  Mmlahar  roMt. 
Didphijius  eitrbTiome.  ^rrw,  fieagal] 
Delpliinuji  godJania,  Benj^aJ  B<ty. 
Delphinu.^  windaraa,  Oicm,  Ikioffil 
Dt^lpliinufl  Inntif^no^ua.  Okvii, 
Delphinu.o  niAouliveoter. 
Delphinua  fu"!forroii,  Oinsi, 
I>elphinu9  pomeet^ra.  Ow»n, 
Steno  frontatus,  Cui'i^r,  Beni 
Steno  attenatufl,  Grmi,  B«-ns^ 
Neomeris  phivo'noides.  DuMg.^. 
Plataniflta  ftiuiijctiea.  Jerd. 
DpIpbiuuB  rostmtua, 
SuBu,  Slflhulc,  Rrxo.  I  8u!i*,  vm 

Gajigee,  Jumna,  0'Hrr&.  Bralimaptttl 
Plataniata  hidi.  Blj/thf  jwrpoiM 

Indus. 
Globiocephalus   Indicua,  BigtM,   Ii 

Wbide.  Bay  of  Bfnjyal. 
Catodon  marrocepbahis,  BfytX,  Ba; 

near  C«ylon. 

Fam.     BALKVTt)^,  or  Wlia! 
BalauiopteTK  IndicA,  BUffh,  tndias! 

Bay  of  Rencftl,  Indian  Ocean. 
Bolfena  mysticetua,  Qroenlaad 

seas. 
Balfer.i  Japonica,  Japan  IThala  ofi 

Northern  seas. 
Tlalfena  Anstralis  of  the  S. 
Bala>nn  Antortica        ., 
Phyfteter  simus,  Otorni^   RupliyaMa 

of  Bengal. 
PbocieDa  breriioatm,  Boaffal  Bay* 
HuihOrd^.    Sirenia.     Hertiiroroia 
Halicore  dugong,  Jtrd.,  Dajjoo^; 

chechus,  £rj:/.  Bfy^  K  CV*.         ^ 
H.  Cetaceo,  BUgtr.  |      H.  IMsL 

TolU  Moha,  bamr      ^ 
Oylon,  Andamans.  MAlay«iia« ; 

la4;;4)onfi  of  Malabar. 
Haticore  tabeniaculi  RnpptM, 
Ualicore  Australia,  AtwtnUxa. 
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PORTUGAL, 


iNG.  HiifD.     GUnus  lotoides    rIso 
pluricaulia.     It  ia  theGandibuti  ol" 
Talley. 

ESIA  of  the  RRori  U  ihc  Buck-antilope, 

tilope  Arabica,  J/^rmprich, 

"tSUNGA — ?  Thcspcsia  populnca. 

~  CANNING,  a   new  town,  formed  at 

ttloh  creek.     About  a  million  sterling 

:pen(ied  up  to  186ft,  and  a  railway  was 

It   wa.^  not  pucceMfiii.      ]\a    object 

AToid   the  perilous   navigation   of  the 

IV. 

E.SSINGTON,   sec   Arroc   or   Ami 
Inilia. 
ALAY-KAIANTAGnEKIE,       Tam. 

Ka  colt-ndiiht-'oa. 

>RTAX  PK  TIS,  Jtt-Hon.     The  Nilgai. 
Anlilo^w  Irago-cjuiielufi,  Pailas. 


DoiualiB  rixiA,  //.  Smith. 
Tngelaphus  hipi^elapbus,  OtjiUiif. 
Ian. 

Hl.VD. 


Nilcpii;  Nil ;  Li], 

Rui, 

ManU'potu» 


lltND. 

Maku. 
Tkl. 


Ouriya^ 

mate  niljcrai,  probably  the  hippelaphns 
>tJe,  19  of  an  iron  gray -colour,  in  length 
leet :  the  female  is  smaller  and  of  a 
^cir  light  brown-colour.  The  male  nt  the 
ler  13  4\  !o4j  feet.  U  is  found  throughout 
bin  not  in  Ceylon,  nor  in  the  countries 
I't  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. — Jerdont 
.  ;).  LTi. 
hJRJLV,  Tam.?  a  small  Palghat  tree; 
pd  of  a  brown  colour,  uaed  tor  musket- 
Rb,  probably  the  The«pedia  pojiulneu. — 
K  Frith.  Soe  Avenues'. 
PORTIA  TUEE,    Theapesiapopuluea,  Zani. 

bTfu  ftil. 
pippul  katel,  Ilmn.  I  Oixnga  raji  nuna,       Tkl. 
HID  jennet,       Tam.  | 

^(ieep  red  coloured  and  somewhat  thick 
I  obtainet]  from  tlic  seeds  :  the  portia  tree 
m  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of 
rsA,    and   otlier  |Mirte  of   the  Presidency. 

Enrively  planted  as  an  avenue  tree,  for 
quick  growtli  and  the  beauty  of  its 
render  it  a  favotiritc.  The  wood  is 
pf  being  worked  when  fresh  cut  and  it* 
Kboat  building  and  cabinet  work.  The 
the  tree  ia  used  on  the  western  coast, 
oaevly  for  various  cutaneous  affections, 
the  oil,  which  is  yet  unknown  to  the  na- 
I,  might  probably  be  of  use  in  similar 
I.  Its  expense  precludes  its  use  otherwise 
ir.    '  .—M.K  J.R. 

Oi.  »R\VAN,  L'uiA.?     A  tree    of 

Jam  and  Guiusur,  of  extreme  height  20  feet, 
Blufeience  1  foot,  and  height  from  ground 
h«  intersection  of  the  first  branch  5  feet. 
Sfly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  seeds,  call- 
kcre  Indrajebbo,  which  are  used  medicinally 
in  great  estimation.  The  juice  of  the  ] 
given  to  young  cattle  Lo  destroy  worms.  | 
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The  bark  is  also  used  medicinally.     The  tre< 
abounds. — Caj^ain  MacdonaUi, 

PORTO  NOVO,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
in  lat.  11''  31'  N.,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade. 

PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe  which 
made  extended  and  continuous  efforts  to  obtain 
power  in  theE.  Indies  and  lochrisii.anizeitspeo- 
ple.  Its  chief  agents  were  Albuquerque  a  sol- 
dier and  Xavier  a  priest^  hut  of  all  their  posses- 
sions, Goa  and  Damaun  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula  and  Macao  in  China  iilone  remain. 
Their  first  arrival  in  India  was  about  the 
year  1495.  under  Bartholomew  l)ia.>«,  followed 
by  Vasco  de  Gama,  Cabral,  Almeyda  and 
Albuquerque  who  was  recalled  in  151U.  Cey- 
lon was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  1606, 
was  taken  possesion  of  by  the  Dutch  in  1658, 
and  by  the  British  in  1707.  The  Dutch  na- 
tion first  came  to  the  Eastern  Arcliijielago  aa 
the  servants  of  the  Porlugueye.  As  D'.lbreu 
progressed  in  the  Archipelago,  he  erected  white 
pillars  of  discovery  which  he  called  Padroe. 
It  was  a  device  of  the  Dutch  to  circumvent 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ceylon  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  Portuguese  language,  being  that 
of  the  priftst8  eiiucated  and  sent  from  Goa  :  the 
attempt  was,  however,  unsuccessful ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  curious  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Portuguese  language  is  inalmosiuniversal  use  in 
all  the  towns  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
and  that  Dutch  is  not  only  almost  extinct,  but 
the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  have  betaken 
themselves  to  speak  the  language  of  Portugal. 

In  1873,  in  Madras,  the  people  who  are 
descendants  of  Portuguese,  continue  to  use 
that  language  amongst  themselves,  and  this  is 
also  tlie  case  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  llie 
people  of  mixed  Euro^iean  Portuguese  and 
Indiati  descent  are  gentrally  very  dark. 
DabiU  or  Debul,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  eight  miles  south  of  Scvcrndroog, 
was  bumwl  about  1508,  by  the  Portuguese 
viceroy  Almeyda,  He  came  to  India,  in 
1605,  the  successor  of  Dias,  Vasco  de  Gama 
and  Cabral.  Ou  liis  arrival,  he  concluded  a 
defensive  treaty  with  the  king  of  Vijianuggur, 
but  the  Venetians  who  up  to  that  time  had 
monopolized  the  trade  with  India,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  Portuguese,  instigated  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  oppose  their  pnigress.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  fleet  under  Mir  Hukum,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  of  Guzcrat,  bore 
down  upon  Lorenzo,  son  of  Almeyda,  and  de- 
feated him  in  1508,  l^orcnzo  falUng  in  the 
fight.  Almeyda,  to  a^vengo  hU  sons  death  burnt 
the  port  of  Dabul,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in 
the  harbour  of  Din,  and  then  concluded  a  treaty. 

In  1500,  the  Portuguese    leader    Sequiera 
entered  tlie  Eastern    Archipelago.     In   1510, 
Alfonso  Albuquerque  visited  Sumatra,  and  in 
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loll,  t(X)k  Malacca,  which  he  Jortirusl,  and 
scut  out  AntDuio  rrAbrcu  to  search  for  the 
Spice  Islands.  On  \m  way  <!astward,  D'Abrcii 
touched  at  Agasai  (Gresik)  in  Java.  In 
1511,  the  Portuguese  visited  Bantam.  Ludo- 
visco  Hiu'thouia  was  the  first  Euroj>ean  who 
described  Java  from  i>ersonal  ob^iervation,  l)ut 
some  of  his  atatemeni.s  as  to  the  cannibal  pro- 
pen.siti(?s  of  tlie  inliabitant!*  art!  question  able. 
In  1. ">!)(),  the  Dutch,  luider  Uoiitmann  first 
arrived  oif  Dantain,  and  found  the  native  king 
at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  Tliey  lent  liim 
£ud,  on  condition  of  having  land  allotted  at 
Jacatra  for  a  factory.  The  earliest  expedition 
bailed  from  Plolland  in  lo94,  under  Iloutmann, 
who  visited  Bantam  and  then  Madura,  where 
he  had  to  pay  2,000  rixdollars  to  liberate  some 
of  his  crew.  On  the  3rd  of  March  1599,  he 
arrived  oflf  Ilitu-Lania.  War  then  ensued 
between  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch, 
which  lasted  till  1610,  when  the  Dutch  remain- 
ed mastei's  of  these  seas  and  monojwlized  the 
lucrative  ti-a<le.  The  British  tried  to  enter  on 
that  trade  but  they  too  were  finally  driven  otf. 


the  Physalia  pela^oa,  Lam^  3l9oPh.ai«i 
la,  and  Pli.  utriculus.  It  ha#  an  iofiattdvM 
or  bhidder,  glowing  in  delicate  crinm  tj 
which  rises  over  and  floats  upoo  thf  n 
whilst  the  long  tentacula,  of  a  dctp  fQ 
colour  extend  beneath  a^  smarei  for  cipta 
its  prey.  Their  bladder  is  genetallj  npp 
to  colla|>se  in  tempestuous  weatlier,b(B 
Bennett  siiys  it  always  reuiainA  indaiei 
tentaculaj  Hting. —  />Vi*»fW,  pjt.  5  .6. 

POKTL'LACACEJ^;  Limil.  The  Pbb 
tribe  of  pLints  comprii«ing  0  gen.,  13  ip 
viz.,  3  Triantheraa;  0  Portulaca;  2Titii 
1  Calandrinia,  1  Portulacaria ;  1  ClaytflM 

PORTULACA,  a  genus  of  the  Ponnhfl 
Some  species  are  ])rctty  annuals  with  ncc 
leaves,  and  very  brilliantly  colouwd  li 
red,  purple,  yellow,  white,  ice,  they  w 
grown  from  seeds,  and  if  well  wat*>r*i  ud 
in  the  shade,  will  blosi?om  throu^'hom  tl 
setison ;  the  hybrids,  between  the  wbia 
dark  colours  are  remarkably  pretty, 
pretty  little  succuletit  annuals  open  tlu'irl 
in  the  sun.     It  is  raised  from  seed,  reqn 


In  1610,the  Dutch  fortified  the  village  of  Jacatra  sandy  soil,  re<|uiring  little  care  a<  rejinJ 
which  they  named  Batavia.  In  1019,  this  was 
destroyed,  but  it  was  after  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Bolt, 
the  Dutch  governor-general,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  town  of  Batavia.  In 
1811,  when  France  overran  Holland,  the  flag 
of  France  was  hoisted  at  Batavia,  but  in  the 
same  year  the  British  captured  it,  only  to  res- 
tore it,  on  the  19th  August  ISIO.  Java  up  to 
the  I'ith  century  was  partly  hinduo,  partly 
budd'hist,  partly  mahomcdun,  but  in  the  15th 
century,  mahomedani^m  t(X)k  the  lead,  and  in 
1475  a  mahomedan  prince  ttwk  the  throne  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Maja- 
pahit,  which  had  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Java,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Sumatra.  In 
1749,  the  reigning  prince  abdicated  in  favour 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Seven 
ycai*s  prior  to  that  event,  the  sovereigiity  had 
been  divided  into  a  spiritual  head,  the  "  Sa^u- 
nan''  or  "  object  of  adoration,"  whasc  descend- 
ants now  reside  at  Surakarta  near  Solo,  and  a 
second  prince  who  was  styled  sultan,  and  whose 
descendants  reside  at  Jokyokarta,  both  of  them 
highly  pensioned.  Portuguese  is  sjwkcn  in  the 
territory  of  Goa  in  a  few  families,  outside  of 
this  it  is  a  corrupted  dialect.  It  is  also  s|>oken 
at  Macao.  The  Portuguese  have  still  their 
towns  and  districts  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  Goa,  Damaun  and  Diu.  About  1,500 
square  miles  and  40S,590  of  |x»pulation. — Bil- 
fnore,  ;>;>.  22— 2G.  See  Aeheen,  India,  Kathi 
or  Katti,  Kattyawar,  Kho,*Kol  and  K»)li,  Ladro- 
nes,  Perim,  Parcjos,  Ribeiro  or  Itiljeyrn,  Saugor 
island,  Siam,  Singaiwre,  Wijao. 

PORTUGUESE  MAN  OF  WAlf,  nnc  ot'  the 
lephsB,  is  the  Holothuria  phvsali.'^    Linn., 
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should  be  watered  s|jariugly  at  all  lii 
liuhW  :  Joffrrtf. 

POUTULACA  MERIDI^VNA.  Lim 
of  Portulaca  quadrifida,  Ro.i-h,^  Linn, 

PORTULACA  OLERACEA.  /.irnu. 

Btikhit-ul-lmkima,        Au.  K;iri  rhim. 

Hni'o  U>oiiiii,  Bi  NO.  Tunik,  khi-rvfah. 

^iTii-bvet't,  Bt:uM.  T»nilui.  loonii. 

DiKKla-ijronn,  Can.  (iendit-knb, 

Mii-rh'i-hien>  CiiiN.  Kuhl-kir  it, 

friinniun  Pur^Iiinf,     Knu.  fori   kiny. 

Small  d<>.  „  rariii»«M,i-W:-iT. 

Kutfa,  Itiniii,  Ilixo.  Petlda  iau'i  kura, 

Lunak.  luiiyan,  kurfu,  B«xldu-ixiv-,likun 

klioursa  ;    luuncha,  Gunga  luvilikur 

kundar,  „ 

Tliis  is  common  in  India,  and  eat«] 
hindoos  ;  a  common  weed  ;  InU  cnltiv 
the  market  gardeners  ;  used  a*  s[iinarh 
curries ;  almost  tastelees,  acts  as  a  ref 
and  alterative  in  scurvy  and  liver  dwrast 
said  to  be  vermifuge,  in  C<)chin  China  t 
is  considered  emollient  and  diuretic. 
dcriHl  by  natives  cool  and  tXr\  :  aJ«  a; 
Useful  in  disorders  of  mucous  nienihn 
dillicnlty  of  breathing  fevers. — AimIu, 
G'Sh.  p.  353;  Jtifff^tf ;  J'nwriCs  JIan 

Vol.  p.  ;m\. 

PORTU  LAC  A  QU  AI)RIFIDA,£.,it, 

Portulaca  meridiana,  Lmn. 
Illecebrum  vertictdatum,  Burm,* 

Burklut'UL-m<ihtirik,    An. 
Chori>ly   kc  baji,         „ 
Chowli;  Choli,  DrK. 

Crt'i'pinp  purftUnc,     Enu. 
Nila  I'hini,  MAi.biAi. 

Liraak:  Kak!«ha,       Pasj. 
Oopadjki,  Sana. 

A  small  tnnibles^jmc 
used  as 


Sanj)elkin>, 
Tiissfrie  kirav, 
riisselip  kinw 
Sun  pel  kun, 
IUt!^tli  kuRi, 
G«Hldu  pa^Tli, 
PeddA  parili. 
weed  with  rt«>liy 
;:reens,  cominou   cvcrvwluTC. 


ouo 


POSH. 


POST-I-TUnAKT. 


;d,  arc    |»reiicn!»od  as  an  external 

m  in  erv»i]»eliw,  and  mi  intiiMoii  pivrn 

. — C'*S/ui»tjhitfSKif^  p.  35^;  J'ifft\if ; 

Utruart.  ^See  Vegetables  of  Southern 

'UNID.'E,   a   family   of  BracKyurotw 
generally  known   by  the  name  of 
crabs :  lor  Uic  most  piirt  e^seniially 
aud  often  live  at  sea.  The  lltUnw- 
ludian  f^encru  arc  sirruugcd  uuder  the 
hj  M.  Milne-Kdwards: — 

\uA  intei/rifrniif^  (Cauccr  navigator  (?) 
Camj)iu:e  ]Hibeaccnt :  Jonii^th  about  2 
It  is  a  native  of  tlie  hulian  Ocean. 

tranfjuihufua^    (Cant'tr    oHvaceu^. 

C  sernitus  (?)  hW/ik\     I'ortimiw  scr- 

liuffirll ;    1*.  tramiuebarinu),    /'uhr. 

tlie  larg&!<t  known  {lortuniun,  it   is  nix 

5 It  indies  in  lengthy  of  a  grayish-grouu 

.v.v    'irbuftca,   (Cancer   pelagicvw,    Linn. 

ulatiis  and  Cancer  ct'domdli,  Urrhnt, 
II  u-  |i<J4i^iciUi,  FahrS)  I^u^th  fn-»ni  lliree 
br  inches.  Colour  grayish-groeu  with 
f  flpotof  found  in  tlie  Red  Sea  and  iho 
\  Indinn  Ocean. 

'ij'tiHitifiUit^  Indian  UtM?an. 

fnis  6t/i'w/«Mf*w,  Ivatreille.  Lenptb 
tuu  lit  live  inches.  It  is  found  in  the 
1  Ocean. —  Eiit/.  Cyr. 

itUS.     ThiB  VfiiH  the  name  given  by  the 

ll^to  the   race  of  the   Pnni   or  Paurava 

^P  whidi,  in  the  time  of  Akxander,  two 

1^  races  belonged.     They  were  tlie  first 

r      Indijin   race  known   to  Europe.     Po- 

i    a    corru[ition  of  Puar,  onee   the  mo«t 

■i\il  »nd  conspicuous  tribes  in  India ;  cljwsi- 

II    Prainara,    the    dyniisly     which 

I  u.jein    for   ages.     The    Pnnw   who 

^^  iikO  direction  of  Hastiuapura  ufl'ered 

Hkuincd   ro^ixiancc    to   Alexandor   with 

^^r«c,  and  :3U,00()   foot  of  the  Ksbetria 

^EThey    were    defeated    by    Alexander's 

^■rkrginH.   In  tlie  time  of  AufpiHtuACa}8ar, 

If  in  Greek    prayin;^;   for  assistance    wil« 

red  at  Komu  from  a  king  of  this  ntimc,  on 

'  See  Hiad<io,  Ch«mlr«igupta,  Kama. 

I   of  the  Buori,    the  liuck  antelope, 

H«?  Arabiea,  OazcUa  bennetlii.  Jfrdun, 

A    UAILLOMl,   (Crex  baillonii : 

ike,')of Kurope,  AsiatoJapan,  all 

linglv  common  in  India. 
A  MAia^ErrA,  (Crcx   ix^rf-ina; 
Crake,*)  of  Kuroj-ie,  AAia,   N.   Africa: 
hon  in  India, 

:aNA  PirsnXA,(Crex  posilla; '  Little 
of  Kurope,  N,  Africa,  W.  Afiia,  Japan : 
"lodgson.) 

;N,  nLso  Kedcr  kiel,  Grr.     QuilU. 
Hrxn.,  I'KKH.   A  cover;  Palang-poah, 
t;  Sir-j-t^li.  'A  lid. 
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POSH.  Hind.     A  Hower. 

Khair-jKwIi,  lhxi>.     Villarsln  nymphoides, 

Pam-pngh,  HuiD.     Nehimbium  speciosuni. 

Saz-jKwh,  JlrsD.     Lavatera  cachemiriana. 

POSHA,  UiNii.      A  plant  of  tJie  Composita?. 

POSHKAU,  Wish.     Li^darin,  */). 

PUSHKULK.     A  holy  lake  in  Malwa. 

POSHM-WANUM).  A  wandering  Tiling 
tribe  of.Hudra  niendicanLs,  on  the  bank^of  the 
Hhimab,  who  move  about  with  aHmulI  temple 
with  an  idol  cjiUcil  l*och-anuna,  the  mnall-pnx 
goddess. 

POSOQUEUIA  DL'METORUM.  Uandia 
dunmtitrnm. 

P(,).SSiCKI  properly  Paaara  Kire,  ulao  Passeli 
Kirc.  T\«.     Portiiliua  tpiadrifida. 

POSiJQlTKUIA  I'r.lGONlSA,  TJo-i-A.  Kan- 
dia  nliginwa,  Dt\,  W.  ^V  .1.,  Ic. 

P«JST,  HiWD.,  Sans.  Tlie  i^oppy,  Papaver 
wnuiifenun,  al^o  in  the  higher  pn»vinoe?  of 
India,  an  in(oxi<!atinir  hipinr,  prepared  by 
beating  the  husks  or  caf^nles  of  the  popl>y 
with  jaggery  and  water. — AinsUe'g  MiU.  Med.^ 

I'U.ST,  Hind.,  Pkus.  Baric  of  a  tree,  rind  of 
a  fruit ;  «tkin  of  the  animal  \hm\\. 

PtJSTAL.  or  Sangal,  Hind.,  <oi  Kashmir, 
TaxuH  iMK'enia,  common  yew. 

POST-UANAli,  1Il\d.  Bark  of  stem  of 
Punica  granatum. 

POSTANS,  Captain  T.,  Bombay  Anny,  IV 
litical  Agent  in  Upper  Sind  from  183U  to 
1842.  Author  of  an  account  of  Sind,  trans- 
lated from  Pcj^ian  historians. — Ul.  As.  Trans, 
vol,  vii,  JiD".  Account  of  Jain  temple  at  Bad- 
nwir,  and  nuns  of  Bodra  Nagri  in  Cutch. — 
Ibid,  431.  Account  of  Giriiar. — Ilnd,  865, 
On  the  rivers  Nile  and  Indus. —  I>ond.  Aa. 
Trans.,  vol.  vii,  273.  Pei-aonal  ubaerva- 
tions  in  Sind,  1,  vol.  8vo. — Lond.  1843. 
Route  througli  Cutch,  &c. —  Lond.  Geo.  Trans. 
i  1844,  vol.  xiv,  ]«irt  2,  \\M.  Memoir  on  Shi- 
I  kurj-*jre.— Bl.  As.  Ti-ans.  1841,  vol.  x,  17. 
Tnulc  maintained  in  Cutch,  Hhooj,  with  the 
east  coast  of  Africa. — B»^n).  Gki.  Trans.,  vol.  i, 
Hi9.  Ueiwrtoo  the  Munchar  Ixikc,  and  Arral 
and  N'arra  Rivers. —  Ibid,  vul.  iii,  122.  On 
the  Kamphatir  oS'  Daw(Hlhar  in  Cutch. — -Lond. 
As.  Tran.H.,  vol.  v,  203.  Arcoimt  of  the  Teni- 
ple  nf  Sjmnautb. — Dr.  Biiitt. 

POST  BHtUNl  PU»TA,  IIisd,  Piatacia 
vera. 

POSTI  or  Pn-til,  KASHif.  Taxus  baccata. 
Thn  Himalavun  yew. 

P0ST-I-BKK,1UST>.  Bark  of  Zizyphtis  ju- 
juha. 

POST-I-JHAND.  bark  of  the  jungle  bush. 
Prowfpis  spicijrera. 

POSJ-I-KiKAK.     Bark  of  Acaci.i  arabica. 

l'Of>T-I-TCKANJ,  linio-]tce],  Citrus  anran- 
tiuni. 


POTA'Sn. 


POTASIT. 


POSTIN,  a  body  coat,  a  fur  cloak  or  coot,  a 
sheepskin  coat  or  vest,  much  woru  in  AHghani*- 
tan.  The  very  chilly  wear  poBtins,  (body  coata,) 
or  long  cloaks,  lined  with  sheepskin  or  Astra^ 
can  wool.  Handsome  I'urs  are  very  much  ad- 
mired in  these  regions ;  the  expense  confines 
them  to  the  upper  cla^sea.  A  cloak  iriay  c*ist  up 
to  40/.  or  45/.  These  articles  are  made  in  num- 
bers tUri^iighout  Affghanismu ;  the  largest 
may  weigh  Irom  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounila. 
The  leather  ia  tanned  to  a  state  of  wonderfjil 
solineaa,  and  then  intricately  stitched  and  em- 
broidered. The  bc3t  cost  from  H/.  to  8?. ;  the 
course  imitations  made  in  Sind  neldom  fetch 
more  than  8».  or  10<. —  Burton  n  /SnW^,  Vd. 
ii.  p.  40. 

I\)ST  KHAR,  HUTD.  An  artificial  hand  with 
a  long  handle  f<7r  srrntcliinfr  the  back. 

POTAMOGETOX  CRls'pUS.  Linn. 
Sftwal,  Lad.  |  CluL»t)(U.  Ladmc. 

Not  uncommoD  in  the  Punjab  plains,  and 
apparently  abundant  at  0,000  to  J  1,000  feet. 
inLodak.  It  is  probably  one  of  those  pkntn 
uaed  in  refining  su^ar  here  as  elsewhere.  In 
I^dak  it  is  used  as  fodder. — Dr.  J.  L.  StewarCs 
Punjab  Plants,  p.  241. 

POTAMPHILi:s  BARBATUS,  Kuh,  Syn. 
of  Cynogale  bemieltit  Graif. 

POTARl,  Tel.  Kydia  fraterna,  1?.  iii,  189  ; 
C<fr.  2\(S—fV,  «J-  A.  2bH  ;—  \V.  Ic.  880. 

POTARl,  Bevo.    AbuiiKm  indicum,  Q.Don. 

POTASCII.  Res.     Potiwh. 

P0TA8H. 

0«ii. 


Pottaacbe, 
Koliten»iurea  Icall,     ,, 
Jowkshar,  Ovz. 

Khar  jowksluur,     Hixu. 
I  Potassa,  It. 

CftrbonM  pot»»«,  Lat. 
Kali  prepantum,      „ 
Khiir,  Pbss. 

I'otiiAch,  KL'8. 

M&uu*uppu,  Tax.,Tki. 


Sbih-kii^n ;  Uwui-kien,  Cbi». 
PolAsk.;,  l>A.v. 

Jhar  ka  N^imak,  Uuit. 

»«lt  of  Tarur ;  Salt  of 

worm  wood*  Eno. 

Pota5h««;  Pimrl  uheft,      ,, 
Impure  carbonat«  of  pot- 

ftfth,  „ 

Sub-OArbonat«  of  potash,  „ 
^uta8tM^  Fai 

Carbonate  de  potasae,       „ 

Potash  is  a  commercial  term  commonly  ap- 
plied to  an  impure  carbonate  of  poL-wh,  »>!>- 
tained  by  the  incineration  of  wotxl,  lixiviating 
the  ashes  in  barreU,  first  with  cold,  and  then 
with  hot  water,  filtering  tlie  ley,  and  eva- 
porating it  to  dryncaa  in  an  iron  pot.  Thi« 
constitutes  the  j>otash  of  commerce,  which  is 
in  hard  irregular  maa&es  or  fragments,  of  a 
light  bluish  gray  colour,  somewhat  caustic 
alkaline  taste,  inodorous,  and  very  delique- 
scent. Potash  is  of  great  importance  in  arts, 
being  used  in  the  soap  and  gass  manufac- 
tiu'es,  the  rectification  of  spirit,  bleaching,  in 
mt^dicine,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  pro- 
iMirable  in  most  Indian  bazaars.  Apart  from 
ihr  question  of  exportation  however,  the  ready 
aud  plentiful  sources  of  l>ot.h  potash  and  soda  in 

idia  is  a  questiou  of  great  interest,  especially 

oonjicotion  with  the  manulactare  of  gloas  and 

aoap.    This  is  prepared  on  the  great  scale  by 
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subjecting  to  the  action  of 
potash, the  black  »altof  Ameri 
Instead  of  fusing  it  to  make  ihe 
mercc,  the  alkaline  nia^  is 
ovenshaped  or  reverberatory  fi 
tiame  15  made  to  play  over  it ; 
stirred   almut,  the    black  iin 
out.  and  the  masi)   becomes 
white  colour  with  a  tinge  of  bloc, 
tutc^  the  iHsarhish  of  commerce. 

Riwsiun  potash  yield*  77S  partt 
hydrate  ;  it  used  to  be  very  impurr. 
more  carefully  prepared.  The  hi 
Mulab.ir  coast,  as  well  as  th<^  Si 
do  not  use  Over  Munnoo  (imp 
of  sixla),  in  bleaching  and  ira.«iliin 
ploy  for  the«e  purposes,  the 
Tegetiiblc;  (chiefiy  cocoanut  leava), 
only,  in  this  way.  be  oi*  ^rvice 
they  contain.  No  manufacture  of 
an  extensive  scale  has  ever  been  ai 
India.  The  common  source  nf  ii 
of  land  plants,  and  the  EngH>ih 
plied  from  Riissia  and  AniH>rir;i 
were  direclwl  to  the  mann 
India,  it  would  form  a  ver 
ex|>ort.     A   s(»urcc  of  pe;i'  J| 

interesting  to  us,  seeing  tin 
of  saltpetre  all  over  the  coan' 
potash  and  charcoal,  a  sample 
a  refined  sall[>etre  got  irora  (br 
Manufactory,  and  the  gram  p 
used  in  that  establii^iment.  w 
talization.  found  superior  totbr 
American  article,  giving  by  the 
per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate 
obtained  by  the  burning  of  T 
have  been  known  at  very 
corides  describes  it  as  asbev  of  v 
lixivium(Plmy  xjcxvlii,  c.  51 .) 
usually  supposed  to  Have  been  the 
kno^vn  this  alkali  (al-kali);  in 
forest*  are  abundant,  as  N. 
Sweden,  Poland,  wood  is 
burnt  on  the  3\irfacc  of  the 
sheltered  trom  the  wind.  Tbe 
are  Icf^  consist  of  a  soluble  and  iniol 
The  snUible  part  is  made  up  i>f  tie 
ther  witlk  the  sulphate,  phosphate 
of  potash,  and  the  chlondctt  of 
of  sodium  ;  and  the  insoluble 
nate  and  sub-phosphate  of  Ume^' 
the  oxides  of  iron  aad  mAngan, 
carbonaceous  matter  that  had 
tion.  In  China,  it  is  pi 
composite,  polygonftceoos 
plants.  The  ash  is  made  into  a 
the  addition  of  mme  kind  of  meal 
an  alkali  for  raising  bread, 
Botfk,  Hindoo  Medidmt ; 
Med,,  p.  193 ;  P.  M.  C  C  ;  5Wttf 
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POTASfT. 


POTATO. 


H.  bitnrtratc  nf 

of  potash,    ,f 

^      Doppelt  woUi  saures 
Lat.  I      kail,  liBH. 

iwl  Jiavo  been  known  ever  since  wine 
maJe  from  the  grape,  in  the  juice  of 
exi^te.  During  the  fermentation  of 
r  disappear?  and  alcohol  is  formed, 
sale  not  being  soluble  in  this,  i.s 
on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  casks,  as  a 
s  cruft,  which,  according  to  the  colour 
le,  forms  either  red  or  white  tartar  or 
liis  wa.4  known  to  the  aucienus,  and  is 
rini  of  Dioac.  v.  c.  13.  Its  nature 
nnined  by  Scheele  in  17C0.  It  \» 
lUrifiod  both  at  Montpelier  and  at 
bi  commerce  it  ig  in  while  cryslaline 
trmed  of  elu!4tertt  of  amall  cryftals 
d  together,  which  are  hard  and  gritty 
e  teeth,  dissolve  but  f^lowiy  in  the 
ud  have  an  acid  and  rather  plea^nt 
hifU ;  }findoo  Med.^  p.  97- 
Sil,  Kit  rate  of. 


to-siftu, 


tion  of  wixnl-ashes.  and  wiiler  is  poured  upon  the 
rot.-uiHr  bjtartMfi,  Lit.  mixture.  The  nitrates  of  the  eartlis  part  with 
TartTmt«  acide  de  po-  j  their  acid  to  the  potsJih  in  the  ashei*,  and  the 
earthtt  are  precipitated  as  carbonates  of  lime  and 
mngnejiia.  The  clear  decanted  lie,  c<intaining 
the  nitre  of  the  ashes  as  well  as  thai  of  the  rock, 
ia  evaporated  in  pita  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
then  in  pans  by  the  action  of  fire.  The  crude 
saltpetre,  which  cryfltallizes  in  cooling,  is  then 
fit  for  exportation.  Similar  caves  exist  in  Italy, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  North  America. 
Africa,  Teneritfe,  &c.  In  France,  nitre  was 
(briuerly  produced  ai'tificially  in  what  are  lerme<l 
niirc-beda,  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  in  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  base.  Animal  refuse  of 
all  kinds  was  mixed  with  old  mortar,  or  hy- 
drate of  lime  and  earth,  and  the  mixture  was 
placed  in  heaps  under  a  cover  of  some  kind,  to 
keep  off  the  niin,  hut  with  free  exi>osure  to  air. 
The  heaps  were  watered  from  time  to  time  with 
stale  urine,  and  the  mass  waa  turned  over  in 
order  to  expose  iVcsh  surface  to  the  air.  When  a 
CO  nsiderablequantity  of  the  (jalthad  been  formed, 
the  mixture  was  lixivated,  in  troughs  of  oak- 
wood.  The  rough  nitre  as  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  the  F]a.st  Indies,  ia  in  broken  crys- 
tals of  a  brown  colour,  and  more  or  leas  deli- 
quescent. The  loss  which  it  sustxuna  in  refin- 
ing ia  termed  the  refraction,  and  can  only  be; 
certained  by  analysis :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obi 
a  fair  sample  of  a  cai;go.  See  Saltpetre. 
POTASH,  Sulphate  of. 


An. 

Shora, 

Dwt. 

ill7(UI. 

>'itre:  Saltpetre. 

Exo. 

Ciuw. 

Baji  sboro, 

Hnro. 

SandawA, 

Malay. 

*t 

Pottii  uppu, 

Tam. 

9can  as  a  natural  product  in  Egypt, 
t  China,  in  the  form  of  a  natural  white 
ice  of  the  soil.  It  is  collected,  purified 
Alteration  and  crystallization.  In 
in,  the  soil  is  removed  to  the  depth  of 
cb,  and  treated  with  water,  which 
ublc  salts.  The  solution  is  made 
or  tanks  :  rapirl  evaporation  lakes 
er  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat, 
pleted  by  means  of  artificial  heat : 
btioQ  cools,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
potash  is  deposited  in  large  crystals. 
B  raugh  Indian  nitre.  The  molher-li- 
ptxwn  away ;  but  it  contains  a  consider- 
[tity  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
still  furnish  nitre  if  mixed  with 
Is.  Bengal  and  the  neighbom'hood  of 
the  sources  of  the  largest  portion  of 
tre  supplied  to  the  Euro{jean  market 
Hooghly,  but  the  Madras  presidency 
Brge  quantities  of  the  best  quality.  In 
there  are  saltpetre  pim,  and  in  some 
pain  the  soil  becomes  incrusted  with 
AQce.  Nitre  ia  also  obtained  from 
taral  caverns  occurring  in  the  lime- 
a  of  the  island  of  Ceylon :  the  walls 
cnrered  with  a  nitrous  cfilorescence, 
detached,  during  six  montlis  of  the 
picks,  together  with  a  small  por- 
rock  which  contains  felspar,  and  this 
B  the  origin  of  the  potash .  The  frag- 
pounded,  mixed  with  an  equld  por- 
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Sulphate  of  potash,  Enq.  Potaasc  sulphas. 
Sulfate  do  potoase.  Fa.  Kali  vitriolatum, 
Schwefel  gaurea,         Oer.    Sal  poljchrestum, 

Tiiis  is  employed  medicinally, 

POTASZ.  Pol.     Potash. 
POTATO. 


Yaop-^hu ;  Tu-yu, 

Ho-lan-shu, 

Anrdappol, 

I'omuii'-de-tarre, 

Kartcffel, 

Puttato,  Alu,    Guz. 


Crib. 

•t 

DlIT. 
FR. 

Gen. 

HtlfD. 


Pomi-di-t-erra  Patate,    It. 
Ubi,  luuito-iig,         Malav, 
Scb-zamini,  Alu.       Pbhs. 


BataU, 

Jabloki  senilenue, 

P»tota, 

Ruta  ian&la,  Sinoa. 

Pntiitaa  miLocb^as,      6p. 

Pntata,  „ 

WuUarai  kelango,      Taic. 

OoraUy  gaddft,  Tu. 


The  potato  plant  is  a  native  of  America  but, 
since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia.  Sir  John  Malcolm  claims  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Persia,  about  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  centuj^y.  It  was  not  grown 
by  the  Burmese  up  to  1862.  Potatoes  that 
had  been  sent  to  Cabul  by  Captain  Wade,  from 
Loodiana,  had  been  planted  by  the  nawab,  and 
promised  very  well.  In  Persia  they  have  long 
become  common,  having  been  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  Baron  Hugel  first  introduced 
them  into  Kashmir,  and  sent  them  thenco 
into  Little  Thibet,  Me  forwarded  since,  twohun- 
dred  rupees  worth  of  potatoes,  which  were  plant- 
ed in  the  valley.  In  British  India,  the  planting 
has  been  extending  since  the  early  part  of  ' 


POl'ATO. 


rOTATO. 


still   only    ustrd    by    woll  jil 


opntury.  but    ibo   rfKit  is  stui  only   use 
Kuiopeans.  TUe  Dutch  and  the  Jloinan  Catho- 
lic priests  intrtKluccd  it  intf>  CUinn,  where,  also, 
tlie  Kuropeuns  are  the  chief  cnnsuuicrs.     It  U 
HOW  largely  .ltowh  in  tbe  Mytiore,  and  in  vari- 
ous fiorLiol'  the  Dekhan,  by  planting  the  tubers. 
Tlie  potati>  plant  belong/*  to  the  natural  ordt'r 
Solanacea?,  and  is  chisr'ly  related  lo  the  tobacco 
plant,  belladonna,  henbane,  night  shade,  and 
other  poisonous  narcotic*.     In  it,  however,  the 
poiAunuuK  (qualities  are   confined   to   tlie  parttt 
above  ground,  including  any  oC  the  tubers  which 
may  be  exported  to  the  lipht  in  pTo«cing.     It  is 
a  native  of  South  America,  and   is  ^till   (bund 
wild  in  the  niouniainoat  rft^ionn  of  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Huenos  Ayrea.     It  has  aJ.«o  b^en  found  in 
Mexico  and   in   the  Southern  Slaten,  but   was 
probably  introduced  there  by  the  Ki"st  .Spunisli 
settlers.     Sauiplen  brought  i'rom  the  Cnrolinas 
were,  iirst  grown  by  .Sir  W«lt.er   Kalei<!h  in  the 
south   of  Ireland   in   1580.     In    that  country, 
where  lM>th  :kiil   Jind  climate  are  iavournble  to 
itji  growth,  it  rapidly  came  into  favour ;  but  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  France  a  prejudice  long 
escisted  af^inst  it,  owing  to  tlie  |)oiM>nouA  nature 
of  Uie  other  plants  of  the  aanie  order,  and  tor 
a  century  and  a  half  it  was  only  cultivatod  in 
flower-gardens.     Even  in  1725,  tlie  few  potato 
jduutB  in  the  gardens  about  Edinburgh    were 
left  in  the  name  spot  from  year  to  year.     In 
1 728,  however,  Thomu*  Prentice,  a  Scotch  day- 
Inbourer,   in   StirlingBhire,  began   to  cultivate 
the  plant  tor  food,   and   ?old  to  his  neighlwuirs 
what  he  did  not  require  for  his  own  use.  They 
boujjht  willingly,   and   he  aoon  made   a  small 
fortune,  and  lived  for  aixty-lbur  yeara  a  happy 
witncfM  to  the  eflects  of  the  blcfwing  whii^h  he 
had  been  instrumental  in   conferring  upon  the 
country.     In    England   the  potato  was  lako.n 
into  favour  much  earlier,   and  its  tield  culture 
rapidly  extended  as  its   excellent  t|ualitics  he- 
came  Itnown.     A  strange  objeotion  was  at  first 
made  by  some,   who  denied   the  lawtidness  of 
eating  potatoes  becausti  the  plant  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.    In  Prance  it  was  not  until 
a  time  of  scjircity  during  the  revolution  that 
ita  culture  became  general. 

Potatoea should  he  pUuitod  in  rows  al)out  one 
foot  apart  and  five  or  six  inches  deep;  tlic  space 
between  each  row,  if  ground  can  be  spared, 
eighteen  inches,  otherwise  not  less  than  a  foot. 
The  ground  should  be  liglit  and  loamy,  and  as 
little  infcijtcd  witli  white  tints  ae  poHsible.  They 
can  be  sown  at  tlic  commencement  of  the  rains, 
and  a  s|>ot  ihould  lie  selected  where  the  water 
cannot  lodge,  but  he  easily  lot  oiV;  which  may 
■be  done  by  keeping  the  end  of  Uie  channel  be- 
r»en  the  ndges  open.  At  this  season,  pUnt 
top  ot'  the  ridges,  and  do  not  water  them 
inrooiRiry,  as  too  much  wnt^r  makes  tliem 
xo  stalk.     If  the  ground  have  net  been 


well  ploughed  prevj<.n, 
and  ait    the    weed* 
the  crop   will  I'jiil :  but  >: 
ready,  take  the   ptMatoes,  ; 
and  cut  them  into  piecrs.  cokmg 
slice  has  at  least  two  eye*  in  it; 
the  blicea,  whil^^t  fn-sh.  dip  tlti*  oil 
into  wixKl-ashcd,  and  let  tlirni 
tiik«8   place  in   a  few  hours : 
white  auts  attacks.     iSow 
to  twelve  inches  apart,  and 
each  a  small  clove  of  gaf 
measure  tends  lo  prevent  the 
grub  very  deslruclive  to  the  plouL^ 
thinks  this  insect**  eggs  mu*t  b*  in 
when  added  to  the  sr>il,  ai-  ' 
tliat  if  the  manure  was  pi- 
with  tlie  soil  two  or  three  ttui^ 
scAjion,  and  expivod  to  the 
i!ggT?  A'onid  be  dwtn)yed  ;  or  the 
might  be  effected  with  a  liltJe  frwh| 
i^ure  the  caterpillar  di>cs  not  tmrrl 
The  finest  crop^  in  tbel>ekhan  areh« 
from  the  beginning  of  October  Lo  tliel 
December,  and  this  last  crop  wiH 
nwst  prtnluctive.     Fine  crops  o4 
been  grown  where  hemp  has 
and  when  about  two  feet  i»igh  ploi 
the  gixtuud.     If,  when  tlie  pot 
flowering,  you  perceive  anv  of  the; 
Ciirefully  open  tlie  e^r; 
which  you  may  be  v.n 
of  course  destroy   it.      When    tbU8 
very  numerous,  it  is  nf*ce«8arj"  to 
drooping   plants  daily  ;   his   idea 
larvifi  is  brought  with  Uio  manure, 
deposit  of  a  beetle — howertf,  n< 
done  but  destroying  ihero. 
commended  a  bag  with  a 
afiju  fcDtida  to  be  placed  in  tbe 
&  remedy,  when  the  plants  were 
Another  insect  dcpositfi  tts  egg  on 
the  plant.     In  the  rains  a  small 
its  way  into  the  -•  ' 

the  plant  immcdi 
remove  the  whole.     I*t  c;!^*  ful 
keep  the  stalks   well   cart}i€«l 
potatoes  have  a  mo^Jeratc  supply- 
course  ilie  season  miwt  be  y 
year,  at  TCunlnir.  he  raijcd  a 
potatoes  during  the  nuns,  by 
ridges,  and  only  watere<I  them 
qiience  of  want  of  rain;  thcj 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  a  f< 
the  latter  end  of  September. 
toes  weighed  from  Atc  to   servn 
were  ecpial  to  any  -  xsn  on  tKe| 

the  latter  end  of  '  way  of 

he  tore  oflf  shiAii:t  fryut  the  lower 
stalks,  when  they  were  abuadaati 
them  in  rows,  the  same  dkttan  t^\ 
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miwr,  on  Uiking  theiu  up,  was  grati- 
ng four  or  live  large  fxiUiUiea  pro- 
ch^fftalk,  the  size  of  a  duck  egg. 
•  atroiigly  recoiiimenda  to  tIio«e  per- 
ly  not  be  able  to  get  fresh  seed  after 

He  did  not  find  tbat  the  rows  of 
a  which  the  sHjm  were  taken  pro- 
r  potatoes  in  consequence,  as  he 

whole  and  kept  a  memnraudum  in 
' — RiddeU  :  Cttmulutn  NataraliH  ; 
^vnal  \arrntii'e,  pp.  173-4. 
STARCH  or  Potato  arrow-root, 
otali>-floar,  forms  a  white  and  sotne- 
ling  powder,  which  crackles  like  ] 
•anUi  aiTow-root,  when  pressed  be-  * 

fingers.     It   ia    sometimes   called 
nglidh  arrow-root,  and  if*  prepared 
tid  grinding  the  well-cleaned  tubers  | 
lalvenisuni  into  a  pulp.  ■ 

aliisi  beads. 

Taji.     Koiind  red  cakes  of  cotton,  I 
luud  is  impregnated  with  the  red 
alter   of  the  pricltly  pear,  and   a 
I  mftde  by  impregnating  the.  cotton 
fUr  tlower,  the  weeping  Nycthau- 
Mm,  but  the  best  is  from  the  aaf- 
iainii4  r.iiH'wrius.   The  Pntee  forma 
durable  .substitute  for  red  ink. 
ULl'CirCH'UA,  ITisD.     A  neck- 
[8  of  black  gla^  beadd. 
IN,  sec  Klicrwn. 

[LLA,    a  genu4   of  plants  of  the 
K,  of  wliich  several  apeciea  grow  or 
d  in  the  Knai  Indies. 
.,  Kiirop'i. 
lea.  Kiu'ope. 
,  Jiovlt,  y.  India. 
ro.,  Ritnawar. 
\^k,  N-  W.  Himalaya, 
tana,  M '.  Tc. 
U  JJcm^  XepauJ. 

airosanguinea,  n  hcrbnccoun  plant, 
when  in  tlower  :  they  grow  in  any  j 
the  c-oltTurs  of  the  ajMJcies  arc  va- 
wity  raited  from  aecd,  or  by  di- 
>ot«,  tlie  shrubby  species  grow  from 

feet  high.  Potentilla  dentiLmlosa, 
I  the  plains  of  N'orlhern  India  in 
m,  at  elevations  of  4,000  to  5,000 
Himalayas  ;  two  other  species  arc 

Neilgherriea.  Potentilla  discolor, 
irs  to  bo  frequent  in  Kaniiwar, 
dak,  from  ll,50(t  to  15,000  feet, 
surface  of  the  leaves    is  coverwl 

dust,  which  when  the  plant  is 
es  violent  sneezing. —  Drs*  J,   h, 

D. :    RhhUU :    RoijU,  p,  202  ; 
ty,  p.  y2n. 
:LLA  INGLISII.  Roiflf. 

pur.  P.  frutieofw,  L. 
HDO,  CinutfAB.  I  Pinjunci  fVMTnii.     I.ad.  | 
l^nys  t}i)9  is  not  uocouiuiou  in  tlic  \ 
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parts  of  the  Chenab  basin,   whi 
Iragrant  leaves,  &c.,  are  iwcd  a-*  a  substitute  for 
tea.     It  also  grows  in  Spiti  and  Ladak,  occur- 
ing  in  the  latter  up  to  over  10,000  feet.     It  is 
hrowsrd  by  sheep. —  /)/*.  J.  L.  Stewart^  M,D, 
POTENTILLA  NEPALENSIS,  Book, 

RattJUijot,  SuTLttJ. 

Dr.  Stewart  says  tbU  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  Punjab  Himalaya  at  (i.OOO  or  7,000  feel. 
Its  reddish  root  is  exported  to  the  plains,  a«  one 
of  the  rooU  called  ruttanjot,  but  the  px;t8  of 
Venca  roaea,  A.,  and  Unosma  echioideii.  A..,  ro- 
relve  the  same  name.  They  aie  employed  in 
dyeing  wool,  and  are  ofHcinal,  being  considered 
depurative,  and  tliey  are  used  externally  in 
the  Yunani  system,  tlie  ashes  being  applied 
with  oil  Ui  burns. — Dr.  J.  h.  ^ilrwartf  M.l). 

POTENTILLA    TOUMEXTILLA. 
nEf7n0t/X\or  /teXfii',    IJiow,  Tkeopr, 

A  native  of  Europe,  and  oHioinal ;  the  root 
is  vej*y  rich  in  tannic  aciil. — O'^hatufhaessff^ 
p.  825. 

POTERAMMA,  see  Hindu  or  Hindoo. 

POTERIK,  Fk.     Earthenware. 

POTERIUM  SANGUISORBA,  W.  Com- 
mon Biu-aet  of  Britain. 

POTHI.  Hind.     Elsholtzia  polystachya. 

PO TiH,  a  book,  a  Hindi  or  .Sanscrit  book. 

POTHOS,  of  tliis  genus  of  plants  Wight  gives 
Polhos  decureiva,  heterophylla,  officinalis,  peep- 
la,  pertusa,  scandena, —  IK.  Ic, 

POTHO.S  OFFICINALIS,    Roxb. 
SiuntbipsiiS  nfficina.lu>,  Si'kott. 
Gttj-pipul,  llKira.  I  Vtishini,  Sahs- 

A  lar^ge  creeper,  the  fruit  cut  in  thin  trans- 
verae  aUcea  is  the  guj-pipuJ  of  the  bazaars,  and 
highly  ostoemed  as  a  stimulant  tonic. — 
/CatA.,  ii,  p.  101  ;   O'Sknutjhnfstxifi  p.  (J2(i. 

POT!  BATSALI  KO^KA,  Tbl.  Basella  cor- 
difolia,  Liun.    B.  alba,  Linn.^  WifctU.  Roidt, 

POTI  GILIGICUCHA,  Tkl.  Crotalaria  rc- 
tusa.  L.—H.  iii,  272—  W.  j-  .U  oil ;  lih. 

I*<rri-N  ARA,  Tel.  Vulpi^  bengalcnaia, 
Jordan,  Sh. 

K)TIROX  JAUNE.  Fk.     Gourd. 

P(  ffl'SAT.  a  province  of  Cuinbo«lea. 

PUTIYA-HARN  Hiitd..  Rucervus  duvau- 
cclli,  Jfnlon. 

POT-KL'DAPALA,  Swoh.  Achyranthea 
lanata,  Aiiislie, 

PUTLA  KAYA  orPolla  kaya,  Tei..  Tricho- 
santhes  anguina,  ^. —  /{.  iii,  701.  Patola,  W. 
ia  T.  dioica,  Br. 

POTLINGA,  a  god  of  the  T.onds. 

POTLI  KHAKtSTAU,  a  glass  polisher  used 
by  glaziers,  &c.,  &c. 

POTLUPU,  Tam.,  Tkl.     Saltpetre. 

TOTLUT,  Dirr.  Rlarlcleafl.  Potlut-Pcn- 
ncn,  Dot.     BIncklead  pencils. 

POT  METAL,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead. 
It  is  improved  by  the  a<ldition  of  tin  and  tbn 
three  metals  will  mix  in  abnost   any  prnpot^- 
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tion' .  Zinc  may  be  a^lUed  to  Pot  meuU  in' 
araali  quantity,  but  when  the  zinc,  becomes 
a  considerable  amount  the  co]>p<.'r  takes  up  tlie 
zinc  Ibrniing  a  kind  ol'  bmas  and  leaves  the 
lead  at  liberty,  which  in  a  great  nifaatirc 
sepiinitcs  in  cooUiig.  Zinc  and  lead  arc  indin- 
posed  to  mix  &lonc«  tlioiigh  a  little  arsenic 
ftoisista  their  union  by  "killing"  the  lead  aa 
in  (diet  metal ;  antimony  alfio  facilitator  the 
combination  of  pot  luetid, — 7  lead,  1  anti- 
mony and  18  copper  mix  perfectly  at  the  first 
fusion,  and  the  mixture  h  harder  than  4  lead 
and  1(5  copper  and  oppHreutly  a  better  metal. 
— HoUzapfeVa       Mechanieul      ManijnUaivn^  ; 


ey  ure  cliu<'ked  And  finuiivg  id  uici»i 
the  ordinary  way.  PutMoae  iptelil;  b| 
and  darkens  by  expoture  U- 
^tiai»e,  oil,  ur  laity  mattfc*r,  n 
than  ordinary  earthen-wmre,  &u&> 
and  19  [trelty  extensively  aaed  tui 
poB4!M.  That  flold  in  the  HombaT  tea 
mostly  brought  trom  Goa.  1 
stone  tfl  ubmined  t'n^m  the  Munay* 
a  8pur  of  the  Kymore  range,  xt  ChynfjM 
from  the  Quoindee  i^aarriei,  6nn  U 
sandstone  of  the  Kohta*  Pfi»  ^'>  '*'- ^ 
range.  Tim  mineral  is  fo>. 
of  that  range,  and  i'rotn  snnv  «|u.i.i(>»  . 
had   in  htrge   slabs,  and   in  ^eat  rsnc 


POTOUbAOIA    I'ria?    In    Ganjum   and    colour.     It  takes  a  high  poIi*h,  aod 


Guinsur.  a  tree  of  extreme  height  45  feel, 
circumference  4  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  12 
feet.  Occaaionally  used  for  bandy  wlieeU  and 
plvughehares.  The  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  sort 
of  vegetable  by  the  hill  people.  Tolerably 
common . — Captain  ^ft^cfion(^l(^. 

POTOOR.  A  well  in  Ceylon  which  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tide..    See  Potor. 

POTOWAR,  a  town  containing  remains  of 
Greek  sculpture. 

TOTRA,  HixD.,  amongst  hindoos  a  son 
begotten  or  adopted,  amongst  mahomedans, 
a  grandson. 

POT  SAMMIONG.  Lfp.  Arciomys  bohac, 
Sc/i.,  5/(/.,  Pall. 

POTSTONE. 

Balpam,  Hiku. 

A  mineral  which  was  used  by  the  R4>mBns 
in  the  manufacture  of  cooking-pots.  It  is 
found  and  worked  in  tlie  Kajmahal  hill»,  \s 
extensively  manufactured  iu  the  Himalaya. 
Captain  Herbert  wrote  on  it,  in  As.  Res., 
vol.  xviii.  Found  under  the  laterite  in  the 
Concan,  and  manxifnctured  all  round  Goa 
and  Kajpoor.  Dr.  Gibson  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  in  Rom.  As.  Trans.,  vol.  i,  144, 
and  Capt.  Del  Ilo^te  iu  Bom.  Geo.  Trans., 
1848.  Potstone  w  found  in  \arious  parts 
of  India,  on  the  western  coast,  at  Turreva 
Carey  in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  in  the 
ghaut  country  betwixt  the  Phoonda  and  Ram 
Ghauts.  It  was  known  to  the  liomans,  and  is  dus- 
cribed  by  Pliny  aau«ediu  the  manufacture  of  Tea- 
sel? for  cooking  purposes — hence  its  name.  The 
mineral  posaeasea  a  glistening  pearly  lustro  and 
greyish  tint :  it  contains  49  per  cent,  of  silica, 
;W  of  magnesia,  and  6  of  alumina.  The  stone 
is  prepared  for  use  by  reducing  it  to  something 
like  the  form,  size,  and  shape  desired,  by  a 
cleaver,  a  paned  hammer,  or  strong  knife. 
When  a  cavity  is  meant  to  be  circular,  it  Ls 


used  a  great  deal  for  ornamental  work, 
of  cheap  carriage  is  againat    v- 
worked.      It   is  at   present   sin  , 
Benares  tor  the  pnrpo*^  of  makw^ 
gods  for  temples  of  private 
locally.     Although  it  has  many 
of,  and  is  called,  induraicl  po 
Sherwill  in  his  geological  9urv4 
not  potstone,  but  rather  a  fine 
of  a  dark  hue,  varying  from  grcvul« 
brown  (and.    when  poliAhed   bode.) 
mineral  oxide,  and  h^irdeuedby  igtn 
It  is  a  useful  stone,  and  desenrea 
known.— Ca<.  Air.  1862. 

POTT,  or  Poti.  a  nsme  of 

Punw  DKLL.  Swoa.  A 

grained,  light  Cevlon  wood. 

POTTA-PULLU.     Cypena 

POn  A8CHE.  Geb.     Poiaab, 

POTTERS  CLAY   U  abundant  j 

parts  of  >Southern   and    Eastern 

various  colours,  chiefly  reddish  or 

becomes  red  when  heated.     Mixed 

it  is  formed  into  bricki  and  till 

which  the  pctritied  trees  of 

has  the  appearance  of  fltM  poCi 

clays    from    the    banks    of  the 

Gyaing  rivers  were  found,  Mr, 

alter  several  trials  at   the  CaJcatt 

possess  every  good  property  of  iht 

fire  clavs. 

Pori'ERY.    The  art  of 
baked  earth,  is  alluded  to  In 
an<i  is  also  repeatedly  mentioned  la 
of  the  Scriptures.     The  potters  (^ 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  lIocDcr 
quuntilLcs  of  pottery  hare  been 
tiaa  tombs,  which,  to  ail  appesiatic«J 
unopened  since  the  time  of  th«J~ 
all  tiie  cairns  of  the  Peninsula 
of  pottery  are  found,  aad  rf 
u.sed  thtis  forni  of  burial 
The   fragment*  of  pottery    tii 


borwl  outbyheiig  held  against  the  working 

spindle  of  a  singh^-centrod  native  lathe.     This  I  iuno;ig  the  anci«nt  cities  of  Indii* 

rnabirs  (hem  to  he  held  on  by  the  chuck,  when  '  ^i   ^thrr   ptfU  of    the    woffU. 
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POTTERY. 

■kric«d,   afford   thf    beat  record  of  thp 
PBas  of  mau«   on    the  earth.      In   tho 
turn  of  Indian  pottery  in  ld51»  numbers 
best  judges  greatly  admired  itt)  elegant, 
bnieal  gracefuJnc'vt  uf  lonn.     The  clays  I 
ue   generally  employed   in  the   more 
M    pRTt    of    the    country,    contain    so 
oxide   of  iron    and   cm-bonate  of  Ume 
he   veaaels  melt  into  a   sing   at   a  tem- 
rp   little   abovt  that   of  rcdnews.     De- 
af a   black  stitf  clay,  containing  niuoh 
b!e  matter,  occur  in  some  district*  ;  ve-*-  ; 
kde  with  it  siwtain  a   higher  temperature.  | 
pttbie  of  hearing  great  degrees  of  heat  | 
however,  been    dUcovered  in  ditferfni  . 
f  IndiA.     Ab  one  great  object  is  to  have 
««Btela  for  cooling  water,  the  ordiaary 
nswer  aufficienUy  well   for  thJa  purpoae  ; 
e  of  the  ware,  as  that  of  the  tortoise 
expose  a   larger  surface  to  the  air. 
mdooa.  moreover,  never  iwe  a   polluted 
at>   no  great   expeiue   will    be   incur- 
them  :  thus,  encouragement  is   wanting 
OW^  the   nature  of  their   pottery.     But 
■eooaful  experiments  have  been  nt:ide 
more  the  pottery  in  India,   n»  by  Mr. 
Mfircys.  who  succeeded  in  making  stune 
l^a-water  htUtle.s  crucibl&s,  tire  bricks, 
6c.,  whicli  seem   to  have  been  glazed  by 
e&  uniting  with  ibe  alkaHne  aahcsof  the 
a,      Dr.O'Shaughnessy  greatly  improved 
in  uae  in  the  dispensary  of  Calcutta, 
ih   he  glazed  with  the  borate  of  lime, 
pottery  of  Pegu,  of  which  two  very 
were  sent  in  i  H51,ha9  long  been  known 
not  being  uffected  by  acids.  Dr.Hun- 
le  excellent  ^peoimeus  of  pottery  from 
Art*  at  Madras,  and  for  whicli  a 
irded.  The  ancient  potter's  wheel 
lent  with  which  the  hindoo  workii : 
it  revolves,  with  the  aid  of  his  naked 
fAAhions   vessels   of  elegant   forma, 
rbich  have  been  admired  aa  being  of 
and  some  would  appear  almost 
were  of  Etniscaji  origin  :  but  there 
to  believe  that  the  hindoos  have 
anything  but   their   own   unerring 
guide  tliem.     This  beauty  of  form  i» 
inspicuous   in  the  pottery  of  Sewan 
la,  aa   in   that  of  Azimgurb   or  of 
)ad.   of   Mirzapore,  or  of  Moradabod. 
is  is  remarkable,  also,  fur  ita  extreme 
ligbtneaa,  showing  the  groat  akill 
and  making  it  difficult  to  under- 
Tt  kept  its  shape  when   in  a  phetic 
it  ia  not  known  that  the  turning-kthc 
give  a  iinlsh  to  any  of  tlie  articles. 
itod  pottery  of  Kotah,  and  the  gilt 
Aouoiha,  have  also  been  admired. 
\\m  and  the  various  omammia  of  the 
pottery  are  no  doubt  attached,  as 
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POrTERY. 

in  Europe,  by  means  of  slip.  From  the  speri- 
niens  of  ba«ket-work  jKJttirry  sent,  there  ia  no 
doubt  that,  with  better  materials  and  a  little  in- 
stntction  the  natives  could  excel  in  this  as  in  the 
forms  of  their  pottery.  If  we  bad  no  other  in- 
formation, we  might  yet  infer  from  the  cruci- 
bles employed  by  the  gtjldsinith,  by  the  workers  in 
brass,  and  by  the  makers  of  cast  atoel,  that  some 
very  infusible  clays  .ire  M  be  found  in  India  ; 
but  recent  investigations  have  proved  thai 
crucibles  and  firchrioks,  suftcrior  in  infusibility 
to  those  made  of  Stourbridge  chiy,  have  been 
made  in  India;  and  from  the  white  gobleta  of 
Arcot,  and  the  light-coloured  pottery  of  Madras, 
n»  well  as  from  the  white  bricks  aent  firom  the 
Ceded  Districts,  we  seo  that  there  arc  many 
ascl'ul  clays  without  the  usual  admixture  of 
iron.  As  connoctod  with  pottery  might  be 
mnntioned  the  varioualy  coloured  Encaustic 
tiles*  which  have  been  iwed  for  the  domes  of 
some  of  the  tombs  near  Delhi  and  Agra,  as 
well  ad  in  Southern  India  ;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  the  art  is  at  present  practised.  It  was  pro- 
bably introduced  by  the  mahomedans  from 
Persia. 

The  ladiao  potter's  wheel  la  of  the  simplest 
kind.  It  »  a  horizontal  fly  wheel,  the  frame 
of  wood,  the  rim  heavily  laden  with  day,  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  weight  sixty  to 
eighty  lbs.,  and  is  put  in  motion  by  the  potter's 
hand,  assisted  by  a  stick  :  once  set  spinning,  it 
revolves  for  from  five  or  seven  minutes  with  a 
perfectly  steady  and  nearly  true  motion.  The 
mass  of  clay  to  be  moulded  is  placed  on  the 
centre  of  the  wheel,  and  the  potter  squats  be- 
fore it  on  tlie  ground.  This  machine  has 
doubtless  several  defects  ;  but  it  answers  its 
purpose  perfectly.  The  native  furnace  is  sim- 
ply an  excavation  in  the  ground  of  variable 
depth,  in  which  the  ware  is  placed  layer  by 
layer,  with  dry  roeds,  straw,  &c.,  and  all  are 
burnt  togctlier.  This  rude  system  must  of 
conrse  give  way  to  the  European  method, 
for  the  construction  of  all  the  superior  kinds 
of  vessels.  The  clays  examined  by  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  occur  in  shapeless  blocks,  white, 
harsh  to  the  touch,  free  from  smell,  absorb 
water  with  a  loud  hisHing  sound,  and  tall 
to  pieces  in  slate-like  layers.  The  moistened 
pieces  are  easily  reduced  to  pulp  under  water. 
Tho  earth  ia  brown,  easily  reducible  to  pulp, 
very  ductile  and  tenacious,  exceedingly  refrac- 
tory, but  bums  to  a  deep  brick  oolour.  It  gave 
pood  veaaels  as  far  as  density  and  tenacity 
were  concerned.  By  faj*  the  best  clay  he  met 
with,  was  given  by  Captain  Hoisted,  and 
which  he  procured  at  Singapore.  It  occurs  there 
close  to  the  beach,  and  can  be  brought  to 
Calcutta  for  six  annas  the  mauud.  The  day 
is  found  in  thick  strata.  Tho  detached  masses 
are  of  a  pink  tint,  broken  into,  they  contain 
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nodules  of  perfectly  white  earth.  They  abftorb 
water  eagerly,  and  yield  an  exceedingly 
aol^,  ductile,  iind  teiiacioiw  jjatite.  OoporifJinee  or 
upper  wflali  whicli  may  be  doacrihed  as  ft  strong 
brown  tenacious  or  clayey  loom.  The  best 
ia  found  at  a  village  called  Monad,  ten  coas 
west  of  Chinsurah,  and  at  Panchdowlsie,  eight 
coas  S.  W.  of  Kulna.  Tlie  raw  earth  is 
aoM  at  four  annas  the  inaund  :  but  tlie  prepared 
oo|xjromee,  is  worth  three  rupees  per  maund. 
Three  mouths  are  required  for  its  pmper  pre- 
paiation  ;  and  ten  seei's  of  oofMironiee  are  prn- 
cuied  liom  each  maund  of  the  niw  earth.  There 
are  aiso  two  otlier  sorts  of  varnishing  earth, 
prepared  from  thU  oo]>oroniee,  which  are  called 
Cody  or  scum,  though  it  is  obtained  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  washing  vessel,  and  Majaree  or 
middle  sort.  All  these  preparcil  specimens — 
bclutti,  oo|K>roinee,  gad  and  majaree, — are  ob- 
tained by  washing,  great  care  being  taken  tn 
select  the  water  of  a  very  pure  tank,  no  douht 
to  avoid  saline  mixtures,  which  would  act  as 
fluxes.  The  belutti  when  prepared,  is  a  mix- 
lure  of  ihc  yellow  ochre  and  alumina  in  slightly 
variable  proportions.  A  fire-Vtrick  sent  to  the 
mint  by  Dr.  O'Shaughneasy,  was  prepared  from 
material  raised  near  the  river  at  Colgong,  and 
couaisling  of  three  jiarts  of  Colgong  Khariclav* 
and  one  part  of  fullcr'a  saboon  muttec. — Tfi^ 
Bengal  Dinpensatortf  and  Phfrnia^pfrlu^  pp. 
7-18;  MoyU,  Arit f  ^'c.y  of  J ndia,  p  47^.  See 
Porcelain. 

POTTl,  Tei..     Short. 

POTTl  BUDAMA.  or  Knturu  budaraa,  Tbl, 
Bryonia  scabrella,  H. 

POm  CILVNGALI 7  Tkl.  Apluda  ariatata, 
i., — B,  i  324.  Changali  is  I'anicurn  ciliare — 
Polti  changali  would  be  short  changali — but 
Apludu  aristati,  though  often  short,  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  several  feet. 

POTTI  nUJIPA,  or  Adavi  nabhi,  Tkl. 
Gloriosa  superba, /f. 

POTTI  GILI  GICHCHA,  Tbl.  Crotalaria 
retusa»  Liun.,  Hoxh. 

POTTI  GLuHMADI,  or  Budade  gummadi, 
Tat.     Cucurbita  pepo,  L. 

POTTI  KAKAUA,  Tel.  Momordica  cha- 
rantia,  L.  rar.  B. 

POTTI  KAN  UPU  CHERUKU,  Tel.  Sac- 
charum  officinarura,  L.  vat.  The  uame  sig- 
nilies   *  short  j-ilnted  cane." 

POTTING KU,  Sir  Henry,  Bait,  a  Borahay 
military  officer,  who  was  Ctn  the  embassy  of  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  to  Persia,  oiVrwards  Political 
Agent  in  Cutch  and  Sind,  Plenifiotentiary  in 
ChiiiO,  Go^emo^  of  Hongkong,  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  aflenvards  Governor  of  Madras 
IS46  to  1S54.  Author  of  Travels  in  Beloo- 
chisian.  1815.  1  vol.  4to. 

POTTLOTH,  also  Reis^hley,  Oes.  BtackJead. 

POTTLUPU-DKA  V  AG  UM,Tam.  Ni  trie  acid. 
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PO'ITOLA.  .S4SS,     Tri'  i 

POrU  AGAKABA.  »r  \. 
raordica  diiKra,  Jf. 

Poiu  knkuda,  TvA,.     EHrrtia,  j^. 

Potu   donda.    Till.  Brynniji  itm) 
^•yl..  1077:  Momordica  umb.,  SL\ 

Pom  kakara,  or  Potu  agakar*, 
dicA  dittca,  H. 

Potu  kundulu.  or  KandntiL,  Tu. 
diciis,  Spmiif,  var. 

Potxi  maile,  'i'uL.  Jasminism,  Jp^ 

Pnhi  nela  vemu,  Tki.,     .^ 

POTi:  KANANG,  \\\> 

K)TTU-PIJI.LU,   XULi_iL.    t^j 
datos.  Lindl. 

Potu  roga,  Tkl,     L'rtica   tc«' 
5^7. 

Potu  tadj,  or  Tati  chettu,  Titt. 
bcllifornua,  A. — iZ.  iii,7Wi:  Cor.  71 

potu  vadla,  or  J^ladbavitigc. 
madahlota,  (rtrtitn. 

Potu  veduru,  or  Vedum  ^dda, 
bma  aruudincea,  WiUii.  i><ir. 

POTIOR,  a   well  at  Jaffna  in  O 
yO  feet  in  diameter  and  sunk  tn  a 
feel.    Its  surtace  is  of  i're*»h  water  h\ 
is  brackish  and  :^alt.  and  on  pltrngid 
to  the  extreme  depth,  the  wntcrjj 
highly  fetid  and  gives  off  bubbi 
ed  hydrogen  gas.    Its  le^cl  rig 
inches  once  in  every  twelve  bours^l 
flows  its  banks  and  is  never  red\ 
certain  level,  however  much  water 
The   natives  believe  thai  the 
cates  with  the  sea  at  Kicrcmalie 
sentorre,  a  distance  of  se^ 
they  afiirm,  that  n  subtor 
inwards.     See  Potonr. 

POUnUE,  Fr.   Gunpowder, 
drer,  Fk.     Hair  powrler. 

POirDRE  DE  COLOQUINTF^ 
cynth  powder. 

POUINDAH.     AcAsteof 

POUK,  BrKM.    Rutca  from 
nomene  paludoxo,  jlCRchynom**^ 

POUK  NWAY,  BrRM.  Buiea  rai 

POUK-THA    or    Tlmn-ycn. 
McClelland   reports   probably   Inj^ 
Its  maximum  girth  is  :3  to  4  citbiK,' 
mum   length  22  feet,   abundant, 
scattered,  all  over   tlie  Tenanerin^ 
inland.     When  seasoned,  it  floAts  in ' 
is  an  excellent  and  durable  w«id,! 
well  for  handles  of  tonls.     Tht» 
same  miturc  as  Pyeng  Khado  (loAt 
of  which  it   is  aaid  to  be  a  raneiji 

POUK  THEN-MA-MA  YKK  KY( 
A  light  coloured  cIom  graioed  wood] 
Burmab,  much  prized  by 
foot  vciglis  bS  lbs.     In  a  fall 
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lec  ie«>rtli  of  rho  trunk  U^  the  '  paifllive  (Jmmmnr.  i-emnrks  ihni  hy  the  Irrm 
JV.'i!t.  ami  avunwi*;  girt li  iiu-a-  Guurii  ur  (Jiuidu,  iirc  lueaiit  tlio  Blia?iha  or 
in  ihe  fri*""'*'!  is  5  feci. — Dr,    l*iiwrii   or 


tougi 


p.  of  ]^i]'J. 
ripper  cinn  orU(>kliara,\vortIinttIier 
Kirthin^ :  in  Gt^rgian  nmney  it  is 
i  of  a  c\\n\n,— -Sim mnji/l'if  Did. 

t|p  wiioilen  fuViric  inanufaclurr<l 
DuitquJiUtie!^  ami  colours,  u*ed 
iiiimntifi's  Diet. 
If.  to  krcp  it   i?  an  abomination  to 
W(»*r  of  hiiidooft. 
L.  Ur(tM.     Arptic  arid. 
Vl^  MANGIFFJtA.Syn.ofSjwn- 
ra.    Pern, 

IfR-E. —  Bignnnia  cholonoidos. 
SAjirt.  A  tbllowerof  the  poora- 

ARAM,  Tam.     Neplielium 

\x.  iSanta  Marie,  Portug^uesc, 
[uropeanit  Ceylon  tuUp  iree,  the 
[)alnea,  a  tree,  nsed  at  times  by  the 
^  ibr  wheels^  &c.  It  is  generally 
Tjanient  wtjlhs  in  ^rdenn,  and  i.^ 
in  ;   it  produces  a  yellow  dower. — 

Timftfr  of  C^tffofi. 
■HUR.     Badumee  fort  was  taken 
the  18th  February  iMlH  and  woa 
■ed  cm  the  10th  June  1841,  and  as  a 

of  the  same,  Pmialla  and  Powau- 
^ptured  on  the  1st  OecemKcr  1841. 
;Mal4T.     Cardamon. 

Biar,  or  Pouar,  a  section  of  the 
HUL,  See  Khyber. 
'j\,  Sass.     Coral. 
If  ATHA.  Bkno.     Seeds  ofCas&ia 
Fhar, 

JHA,  a  hill  ne»r  nnrient  Kan- 
[iftJumnB^flhoul  thirty  nnles  above 
■fti^  the  only  rock  on  the  Doab 
[j^^nd  iJtimna. —  Cunuhtgftam  ; 

rra.  i,  p.  3.50. 

%   Bcs  Survn 

SL'cnETTU,  or  I'rabbali  ehettu, 

bUn,  Tkl.     Cnlamufl  roLang,   L.; 

he  mttnn  tree/* 

i  L,  in  lat.  IS*"  o8'  N.,  long.  73^ 

le  Kookan,  o  railea  N.  of  Chock. 

2,320  feet  above  Ihe  pea. 

HS-WARA,  eee  Inscripiious. 

iVAL,    Saxs.      From     Prabha, 

brightnesfi.      The   ploiy   figured 

beaUtf  of  hindoo  gods. 

[J,  8A!?e.     A  lord  or  mft^inr,  from 

fi  tho  Riirmerte  word  Prnh  or  Pbra. 

licii  to  the  masters  of  hindoo  sects. 

[7NATII,    Sans.      Casbia    tora, 

[T.    Dr.  Cftldwcll,  ia  his  Com- 
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It  or  veMiaeuMi 
^>oriiieni  Indin,  some  oui  cues  ol  wiiiL-h  hHve 
»inoe  iiea.'^tid  to  be  spokeu,  or  have  merged 
into  others.  At  prt-sent  the  hingiiages  wliich 
may  be  oouetdcred  fiiiura,  are  Beugali,  Hindi, 
with  ir:4  Moiirhbnnr  tiie  Hindustaui,  Punjabi, 
Gujarnfhi,  Miirulhi,  ihe  lun^uage^  of  Kn^hmir 
itnd  i\c'|)hI,  allugetlier  nine.  See  Gauia  or 
Goiini,  Sainnipn.     See  Prukiit. 

FRAD,  K.Ntj.     Horse. 

PliADATCIlANAM,  see  Hindoo, 

PRAD'HAN,  or  Andli,  a  Gond  tribe. 

PRAUHANA,  in  buddliit^nif  in  nature,  or 
comreiii  mnlter.  The  Pradlianika  on  wor- 
i-bipjH'rei  of  universal  uuturf  ils  the  sole  First 
Cause  of  all  thiu^r-,  mi  ucheij*tical  creed, 
pret'eiiii)^  the  teaching  of  Sakya  muni. 

PRADHOSHAURATA,  a  fuat  observed 
by  the  Saiva  neot  of  hindoa-*. 

PRADOTYA,  in  hiudoo  mythologicnl  his- 
tory, wiirt  brought dowu,  by  Sir  William  Jone»=, 
to  u.  c.  1029,  the  ussnnied  epoch  of  Sakya,  i» 
Tibet  und  China.  In  his  reign,  the  last  Bud- 
dha Bppeined, — Frinsep's  Antiquities l/^  Tho- 
maSy  Pit.  2,  14. 

PRADYUMNA.  the  iocaroate  Indiao 
cupid,  a  }-on  of  Kri6hna.   See  Sri  Somprndaya. 

PR-ESTI,  an  ancient  people  governed  by 
Poi'tiknuu^,  or  Oxykanus,  Uieii  capital  Ma- 
horta,  probably  the  Oskana  of  Ptolemy,  The 
name  of  Priet^ti  given  by  Curtius  might, 
according  to  Wilson,  be  applied  to  a  people 
occupying  the  thala,  or  "  oases,"  of  the  desert. 
He  refers  to  Frasthu,  or  Prasthnla,  aa  derived 
from  uihftia,  the  Sanscrit  form  of  the  vernacu- 
lar thtil,  which  is  the  term  generally  used  to 
de^ignftte  any  oasis  in  Weiitern  India. — 
(jnnninykaniit  Anciejtt  Geog,  of  India^  u. 
261. 

PRAGBODHI  MOUNTAIX,  iu  Magad- 
ha,   now  the  Mora  Paliur. 

PRAII,  or  Phra,  seo  F*rabbn. 

PRAHLADA,  a  devotee  of  Vishnu,  sav- 
ed from  the  hands  of  Hirunya  by  Vishnu  ui 
his  inrarnalion  as  Naragimba. 

PRAHU.  MALAY,ashiporluggar  also  writ- 
ten Prow.  The  boute  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
ChiuH,  Archipelago  are  the  Praliu,  Sampan, 
Lorcha,  Pukat  and  Tougkong  or  Ting-King. 
In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  tho  generic  name 
for  a  boat  or  vessel,  large  or  small,  is  Prafau, 
u  word  almost  naturali&ed  in  the  European 
languages.  It  belongs  equally  to  the  Malay 
and  Javanese  languages,  and  from  these  bas 
been  very  widely  spread  to  others,  extending 
as  a  i*ynonym  to  the  principal  Philippino 
touguos.  Thit  usual  name  for  a  canoe  or 
skifi',  both  iu  Malay  and  Javanese,  is  eampaii. 
The  largo  vessels  which  tbo  Datives  of  tb« 
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Ai'pliipflago  uspil  in  war  or  tniJe  wpi*©  call- 
ed l»y  them  Jun^,  which  istlie  woni  corniiJteil 
jniik,  ihui  Kui'opeons  nppUtnt  tn  the  Ifirj^e 
veseoU  of  the  Chiuesf,  ofwltii-h  the  proper 
itHiue  is  wnit^-kau(r.  For  u  »iqiiHr«-ri»»i;utl 
vesael  or  ghip,  the  iiHtl"«?»  hftve  hotrowed  the 
word  Kiipal  from  the  IVIin^  people.  Njiniwa 
vary  with  forms  of  w^fif'lt^  and  the  uses  to 
whudi  they  are  put,  and  tlinse  ujfniu  .difTc'r 
with  nattnns  or  tril>e»  »o  us  to  he  intitimfrahle. 
The  moHt  romtnon  pirate  ves^^oU  made  use 
of  among  the  Hoatiug  «oramuiiities  from  the 
Straits  to  the  Soinh-EjiRiern  grotins,  uie  ihe 
penjujap  and  kukap,  with  uuduHkuii,  aud 
Malay  luiats  of  various  size  and  constructiun. 

The  penjajap  is  a  prtihu  of  light  huHd, 
8traipht»and  very  loujf,  of  variouu  dimeiipioiit*, 
and  carrying  usually  two  mast-s,  with  fsquai-e 
kadJHug  saiU,  This  boat  is  entii-ely  open,  ex- 
cept that  aft  ifl  a  kind  ofawnino:,  under  which 
the  headman  (lils,  and  where  the  magazine  of 
arroa  i&nd  ammunition  in  stowed  away.  In 
front  it  can  ies  two  gnus  of  greater  or  less 
calibre,  of  wliinh  the  muzzles  peer  through  a 
wooden  bulwark,  always  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  keel;  Fenjajnp  of  large  size  generally 
carry,  in  addition  to  the>ie,  some  swivel  pieces, 
mounted  alon^  the  timl>er  parapet;  while 
hotita  of  inferior  tonnage  are  armed  only  with 
two  leliih,  elevated  on  a  beam  or  upright. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  rowers,  sitting  on 
beaches  well  covei*ed  with  mats,  eommmiitate 
to  the  vessel  with  their  short  oars  a  steady  and 
rapid  morion,  the  more  swift  in  proportion  as 
the  prahu  is  small.  Large  ones,  therefni-e, 
are  often  left  hidden  in  some  creek,  or  little 
maze  of  islets,  while  the  light  skiffs  flying 
throui;hthe  w&ter,  proceed  od  their  marauding 
erraud. 

The  Kaknp  prahu  is  aemfill  light  boar,  pro- 
vided with  a  rudder  oar,  hut  with  no  oilier 
owrs  or  srulls.  It  carries  only  onemas%  with  a 
single  quftdi-angular  sail.  Like  thepeujajnp,  it 
isbuiltof  very  buoyani  timher,lheplank6l>eing  i 
held  together  by  wooden  pins,  and  lashed  with 
rattans.  The  pirate  never  goes  to  se«  with  u  i 
kftkap  alone,  and  the  voyager  may  be  sure  [ 
whenever  he  descries  a  kakap,  thatappnjajap 
is  not  far  behind,  moving  along,  perhaps,  id 
the  shadow  of  the  higli  coast,  or  lurking  be- 
lli Dd  some  island,  or  lying  within  tlieseclu- 
8ion  of  some  woody  ci-eek.  Kight  or  fen 
of  the  bestflghters  are  usually  chosen  to  roan 
these  light  akifTs,  which  remind  us  of  those  fly- 
ing proas  of  the  Ladronos  desi-ribed  by  a 
French  voy»ger  in  a  note  to  Sonnerat. 
In  calm  weather  the  pirates  row  in  thew 
buoyant  gnlHes  along  the  shore,  or  mount  the  I 
im&ll  rivers,  con6ding  in  their  agility,  and 
Vnowing  well  that  if  surprised  they  may  fly 
b«  woods,  bear  their  little  skiff  with  ' 
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them,  niid    I.innch  it   n*^m  at 
knowtt  to  llirir  pursuers. 

The  Fadniiknn  are  uaiive  v« 
i^ingle  muH  in  ihe  form  uf  a  tripiid, 
ing  u  1ar>;e  iii(i*eM  Miil  of  mat.  Til 
twei!ty  to  fifty  loii<*  burden, H»d  of] 
with  lofty  trdw,  nml  liitip  hold  i 
They  are  steered  by  two  long  mi 
'  aie  lifted  up  when  the  veasel  if 
p«!'i*ing  through  a  shallow. 

The  ordinary  prnhus  m«<I« 
Mnlny    pirates,  at  the   present  lU 
eight  or    ten  Iohh  burden,    very  i 
I  and  exceedingly  fast.      HsixallT  th 
]  on  the    hows,  centre,   aod    fttem 
j  pieces. 
I      A  seeond  clns^  the  Lanau  pi 

Mindanao,  carries*  erew  of  abou 
I  haft  a  stage  or  platform  suspended 
with  grapting  hooks  attached  to  tbtf 
is  used  as  a  bridge  for  bordering  a 
The  fir^i  cIh-ss   Lanun  pirate  p 
danao  carries  a  crewof  lOOmenor 
'  In    this  description  of  ves»-el,  the 
I  Che  two  after  feet  of  which  work 
I  used  H9  a  bridge  in  bonrding. — JSTc 
!  1831  X  EnrC»Voya/je  of  th^  , 
!  .SV,  John^s  Indian  ^rehipel 
182  </)  184.  Sonnerat,  ^oynye  [*. 
PRAIT  or  Purebut,  n  stream 
hnlpni  district  near  Jubbulpur. 
PRAJA  or  Pauja,  Sa.ns.  lit 
spring.     The  Praja  of  Cooch  Bat 
ttvaiors  almost    in   a  s(o<e    of 
Outtack,  tlie  barbei-,  washermaiw 
weaver,   leather  worker  and  tari 
classed  as  Prajn  and  often  sell  the< 
families  into  temporary  slavery.— 
PRAJA  PAT,  a  king,  Wilton 
PRAJA    PATI.   progenitors  i 
PRAJNA,   in  Buddhism,  mm 
understand ing,  or  foreknowledge, 
of  the  Ashia  Sahnn^kB  thus  addrsi 
"  Thou  mighty  object  of  my  wow 
Prajna,  art  the  sura  of  all  g<>od  qi 
Buddha  is  the  Guru  of  the  world. 
ofthePuja   Kaod  thnn  iddrcnao 
make  salutation  to  Piiijiio    Devi, 
Prajna   Pnramiia  (Ti^nseendental 
the  Prajnn  Bupa  (multiform^  tha 
(formlei*s),  and  the  univn - 
PRAJNA  DEVI  isd^K 
Natura,  aod   the   t^ame  as  D 
physiological  mythology  of 
UQtversal  mother, in  the  KftB 
represented  by  the  Ycmi. 
angular  stone.     Adi  Prajn«  or  0 
Prajna  Devi,  the  Pr^oa  paraotiia, 
rupa,  the  Nir  rnpa  and  the  uni 
The  wise  nuke  no  distinction 
and  Budfa.     When  all  wu 
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n-ealed  uul  of  Akas  (spnce)  wiili  The  Pinmnrfi,  tliough  Dot«  us  ilie  onme  ini- 
Tlmt  Yuiit  I'ruiu  whii-li  lUe  wuvlil  ()lie«,  (lie  *  uhivr  wnrnor,'  wmb  tlie  mutit  potout 
l«ttiri*6t  i»  (he  tvikoti  akitr  juntru.  of  tlie  Afi;nii-ulK.  He  ^eiit  Tortb  tlttrt)r*five 
bi  or  lite  Jan  I  m  or  trikuu  in  a  suchv.  or  bmuuhes,  »evei'ol  of  whom  enjo}red 
'«r  cypher)  fmrii  thut  binda  Adi  I  extensive  ^ovel*eiKntiea.  *  The  worhl  ie  ilie 
•aled  hei»wli  hy  Ik'V  own  will.  Piamal'V/  i^  uii  mnieul  «iyin^,  dfiioiing  their 
id*'*  of  the.  ti  iiiiijil*',  Ad't  FrHJim  I  exlenMJvo  5Wity  ;  and  the  *  No-k«H  niaruoijl' — 
udh  aud  Dharinn  mid  Siiti}i;lia.  t  htilli  sigiiiHc^l  rhe  itiiie  divisions  into  which 
,  Amitttbhn,  I'V  virliii^ot'hif*  Sainla  '  thtl  comury,  iVoui  the  Sutlej  to  t\w  ur-fiiD,  was 
td  the  Uudhi^Htwn  iiumed  Pjidmn  I  iiartitioiifd  ntnonic^l  ihem,  Muhi'«>wur,  Dhai', 
Dniiited  wWn*  Uiiitilrt  tim  lolus,  the  I  Muiido<v  Oujciii,  ChuMdrnldiii^;ii,  Cheetoie, 
live  powHi*.       From  I'mlmn  piini  ff  '  Alx^O)    Cltundnivtiti,    M'bow    MuidanA^    Par- 

P;  Biabnia'st'orelic'iui,  Mnhadeu  maviili,  Onnakole,  Bi-khi-r,  Lodiitva,  and 
»aunund  mouii^tVoin  hisinoutb  I'liitan.  are  the  inont  eoospienuUH  of  the  capi- 
ta teeth  .Saiaswuli,  bis  belly  t>ilH  lliey  conquered  or  foumled.  Not  one 
knees  Lukeihiiit,  bi»  feel  the  earth.  ^  remaaul  of  indepcudencf  exit«t8  to  mark  the 
lion  of  tlie  essences  of  Apiiya  (Adi  I  nncient-  grenineHb  of  the  PiiiiM&ra  :  luiuH  are 
of  PrajiiaiAdi  Dbarniui  proceeded  '  ihe  sole  records  of  their  power.  The  priure 
vbich  is  S.-iugha  repi-em;n(ed  by  of  Diiat,  in  the  Indian  desert,  is  the  lavt  phan- 
tom of  loyiilty  of  tlie  nice.  He  is  the  dewc'en- 
^ATTA,  Saws.    The   work   of  ft    dnnt  of  ihe  priaoe  wlio  proterf»'d  llantayoon, 

when  driven  tVom  the  throne  of Tinioor,  and  in 
whose  capital,  Oniiakoie,  the  great  Akbar  was 
Imhu.  Among  the  thirty-five  sachse  of  Ihe 
Prnmara  the  Vihil  Wfts  eminent,  the  princes 
of  wliich  line  ap[»e(*r  to  have  been  lords  of 
Chandnivati,  uC  the  toot  of  the  Aruvulli,  but 
of  the  dyn&sties  issuing  from  the  A^nicula, 
mHny  of  the  princes  profesjtcd  the  Buddhist 
or  Jain  faith,  to  pcn'ods  so  lat«  as  the  maho- 
iiiedHU  invasion. —  To</V  Rnjutthan,  Vol,  i, 
e,   the  common  dialect   of  any  \  pp.  92-93. 

age  is  a  Prakrit.     See  Pracrit.      '      PUAMATHA  NATH,  see  Inscriptions. 
T,  see  Kali.  SacUi,  Siva.  i      PKAN,  HiNU.,  Eremurus  speetabilis. 

UD,    see    Avatarum,  Narasinga  '       PUAN,  in  liindoo  l>elief,a  spiritnul  element, 

of  which  there  arc  twelve.  The  liiudoo 
believer  that  on  the  ch>arne«s  aud  Hrmnesa  of 
bis  spirit  nl  the  lust  momottt,  when  all  is 
P'owinj;  Uim  before  him,  hangs  liis  chance  for 
the  Wdild  beyond.  His  life  ebbs  away,  the 
;of  Cheetoro  prior  to  Uie  Gebloi.  j  eleven  pmn,  or  t-pirilual  elements,  gliding 
Igdi  of  Alexander,  the  princes  of  i  fmrn  him,  ascend  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
\  Indian  desert.  |  dark  Bh:ios«j;nr   river.     The  twelfth  pran— 

Chiefs  of  Poognl,  aud  in  Marwar.  '  the    spirit   of  life — still  flnllers    within  him, 
inpitat  Khyratoo.  I  The  eleven  !orc-runners,  us  they  slaud  on  ihc 

a/^    Soomta,    Aaeiently   in    the  'awful  brink,  survey  beneath   a   VB:«t  ebnos   of 
f  mahomediuis.  I  animal -"liapcs  and  fonuj^.   If  the  twelfth  which 

*    Bihii^  PritK^es  of  Chnndravati   |  they   have  left  behind  can  remain  placid  and 
Present  chief  of  Hijolli  in  Me- j  calm,  the  eleven   n; ay  have  a   brief  moment's 

]  respite  to  ehrtos^c   from    among  the    ghastly 

I  throng  (he  form  iAio  which  they  shall  migrate. 

TliH   choice   made,  the   angel   of  death   from 

behind  precipitates  them  into  theabysfl  where, 

joined  by  their  twelftii    male,  they   enter  the 

I  chosen   tabernacle.      And    thus,   with   a   last 

I  sirnjjjfle,  the  spirit   parses  away. — Pioneer. 

I      PKANAM,    n  hiudoo   form  of  salutation, 

consisting  of  a  slight  inclination  of  th«*  head, 

ami  the  application  of  the  joined  hands  to  the 

'fprehead. 

PRANAYAMr,  Sans.    From  pmoa,  Ufe. 

P  6T\ 


PARAMITA,  SCO  Prnjnii. 
LNATJI,  KCe  Inscripiions. 
\  or  Kakat,  also  Paralcat,  Parkat, 
MS. 

CHKTTU,  or  Pnkke  chettu, 
Tttmarix  gallic^  /.. 
r,  or  PrakrilA,   is  a  term   given 
f  llie  Sansirrit,  it  is  the  roramon, 
1  and   not  the   perfect   language. 


Avatar, 

>RA,   one   of  ihe   four   Agnicula 
The  thirty-five  Sacbte  of  the 

which  was  ChandragooptD,  and 


Northeni  de«ert. 

Eelebrated  in  baurashtra  in  ancient 
r  yet  in  Sirowi. 

The  princes  of  Omutwarra,  in  Mnl- 
Itablisbed  for  twelve  generations. 
I  is  the  largest  tract   left   lo  tho 

Since  the  war  in  I>fl7,  being 
kitiiih  interference  they  cannot  be 
tonden  t. 

hoonttn,  Sorntrah,    and  /htrair, 

cJiicf^  in  .MttUra. 
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niiJ  aynmn,  n  coming.     The  exercise?  of  pra- 
iiHyninn   or   biuiitliiij^  tlii-uu^li  uitlier   uostril  I 
ulternntely,  «mi  tlifii  clc*int;  botli  durtiifcr  the 
lepeiitiounieuialiyot'ceiLuiuiWwula:.—  Iliud. 
Theatre,  p,  195.  i 

PRANGMADANI,  Malav.    C«rpet«. 

PRANOOS  PAliL'LAKIA,   iAmUey. 

Fitrft»u!iiiD.  Pushtu.  I  Fningoa,  Puihtu.  i 

PutrHiok'uni,      ..  |  KomiiL        ,.  ' 

Giow.s  in  C.'abiil  atiO  on  ttitf  IcHp  liiM  «!'  Alia- 
sing in  the  KiiKhmir  valley,  hiu  rhe  Ka.^hniiri-  | 
fiUd  do  not   value  it.     This    pliinl  con^titnl^•s 
excellent   fodiler  lor  niltle,  futiene  quickly,) 
mid    destroys    the    •■'  livuf    Iluke*'    of    *hwp.  ' 
Uoyle  eofisidfiH    this  oni*  k*^  (he  pitinis  wiiiidi  , 
yielded  llK«l>ilphium  of  Ale.\Jin4h'i'H  hi.smrinns. 
It    wii^  discovered   by    Mwnorort,    in    Tih«'t, 
and  found  by  him  to   he   <?niphiyed    ms  winter 
foddyr  fui  fhucp  uud  fioati-,  and  frequently  for 
uoat    cattlo.     Moorcroft    writing    from     the  i 
ueighhinirhood  of  Urnz,  iic»«»*ril^s   the  Prau- 
g08  hay     plant   an   produeiug     fatnrt^s    iu    u  ^ 
apace  of  i'»"e  singularly  sliort,  »ud  liUewist'  , 
as    beinj^    destructivo     to     the    livt^r    fluke  ;  i 
lie    thervfVire  justly  tonrlndfd   ihiir   il  would  : 
be   nn    invaluable   acqiiit^ition  lo   nny  oouniry  ! 
to    tiie  elimatc   of    which    it   was    suitetl,    uk 
itahij;hly  nutritious  (|n!ililies,   its   vast  yield, 
itseaay  i:nltnie,ib*j;ii'ntdun(ti(>n,  its  capability  ' 
of  flourifehiuj;  on    liuidrt   of  the  ino^t   inferioi 
quality  and  wholly    uninlapttd  to  lillhjLjiS  im- | 
pwrt    to   it    a  jrein-rMl    ihararlcr  t>f  piolialde  ^ 
utility  unrivalled  in  the  history  of iigrirnltnrid 
productions.     When  once   in   the    |K>*i!'(«bioti 
of  the   ground,  for   which  iho   preparation   is  I 
ea*y,    it  i-equircs   no   sub.-icquent   ploughinp*  | 
weeding,   manuring,  or  ui her  operation,   kavo  | 
that  of  culling  and  of  lonvcrting   ihe  foliiige  | 
into  hay.     Various  attempts   were    made   to 
introduce  the   Prangos  buy   plHut  into  (.ireni  i 
lirilaiu,  but  unsuccessfully  ;  anil  it  is  probiible 
it  will  only   succeed,   aud   be   valuable  in   a 
vlimate  eimilar  U>  that  whei-e  il  U  found  indi-  > 
genous.   The  Pruugos  is  liiyhly  vidued  in  the 
cold  and   arid   regiou   of  Tibet,   where   it    is  > 
iudigeuous.     It  is  found    iu   Tibet,   and  idso 
most    abnndanlly    on    Ahatoug,    a   low    trap 
hiU   in    tbo   valley  of  Cashmere  ;    but  there 
it  was   uot    so    vii;urous   as   iu    its   Tibetan 
liabitat.     Though  abundtint  iu  various  direc- 
tions, the  Cashineriuus  donote*teera  it  of  nny 
value,  and  Dr.  Falconer  is  of  opiniou  that    its 
importance  has  been  much  over-estimated,  iu 
consequencft   of    its   l>eing  the  only   fttod   iu 
many  of  the  blenk  and  barren  tracts  of  Tibet. 
In  Cashmere»  where  far  from  a  deficiency  of 
hrrbiige   there    is  actually   a  anperabnudaucc  | 
of  pnffture  grussea,  i(  \^  uece}^snrily  much  less  i 
cKleemcd.     The  Prangos  will^  therefore,  most 
...,.i...).ly    h^  a   valuable  acquisition    ouly    in  , 
-  5  devoid  of  gnmi  nnturitl  pnstutagr  and  ) 
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of  which  theclimale  isfns 
Iu  Kaithuiir,  it  is  uised  it: 
rot  in  f  beep.  The  leave- 
sheep,   they  ore  ralhcr   ! 
name  **  filrasalyun,**  in  | 

of  *'  parhley."  Royle  friau    

crossing  in  the  diwction  of  A^' 
found    tliirt    plttiii,  *•  tlie    p»-i 
cropped     by     feiieep.— 0'*A  J 
36y  :  MoQftroJi   tn   a    Icttn  i 
tcorth  Hayicu^  ^V^.,  Jot  mrrlv  i!kn 
thf    CoMrt   of     iJirrciors,     I'ot.  t 
Rn'^h's  Pro,  RcM.  i  lUorUt,  lUndA 
i,  ft.  3o2.     Sei^  Cir-imimicrat. 

PUAMII'IA,  the  uaroi-  M  ll# 
!«treMms  of  the  Waidha  and  NVait,i:tt 
their  juncltnn  with  ihe  UtMlnsim, 
Pranhilii  and  (lodaveiy  rirrr,  llw 
and  Teling  racps  meet. 

PUAN-NATHI.      TI.ew   iirv  ^ 
I>hami,  di^ciplejt  of  Piun   Mnt'' 
the  laucr  (tun  of  Aurungseb'- 
posed  Mahiluriyal,  with  u 
muhomedni:  and  hiiidoo 
tok:elhrr   and  admit  thf 
ridigions,  hut  do  not  nwr 
from  the  customs  r.f  thtit  bt 

PUANNK  KURK.NMA,  1: 

PKAN-PU.AI.AP.     Theira 
ill    the    be}*iuniiig  ot  the    IGth 
former  who  was  desiinticl  to  wi 
mllueuce  on  the  masses.     Chailaii 
during  the  timeol  K«$^inAthtl,  aini 
llusrain    Sharif  of  Alrr.ca   rcig 
under  the  title  of  ^>ullau  Ala*o 
Shah»  Sharif  of  ^feccN.      It  was 
WHS  ihundering  agaiurt    tlie  fail 
oilier    nbu!>ep«  of    the  clin&iiiiu 
Chaitanya    premdied   &  urw   d 
doctrine  wa>^  the  eftieacy  of  Bliak 
contra-tlistinguished   froRi   wof 
innot'ation  or  the  Veilie  »y 
oaies  .specific  religiouh   du 
formance    of    reicmoiiie^    «n*l 
Hengali   reformor   laujihl    iliui 
rapablo  of  pfti  tici(Kiting  tu  the 
failii  uud  devotion,  and  tbal  ibv 
all  jati  or  CA^leA  becamu   punr 
mmiLS.     He  roaintaineU  Uio 
faith   over   ca^tc.     The    mei\*T 
according  tu  him  Vmundlefrs  Aatl 
fiiiri'jed  by  ihn  rc5iriciioii»uf  In 
Ho  declared  that  Krirliba  «a9 
tho  Supreme  Spirit,  prior  m  aj) 
bulb  the  cau^e  ami 
bis  capacity  of  Ci-  ■ 
t-lroyer,  he    i^    Hrubmn,    \ 
Chaitanya  became  tha  fou 
tvligtous  ^ci  in  tbia  couo 
to  teu   milliou«  Mrocig,  a&d 
elaborate  orgauizalicRO.     Its 
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ind  in  nImoAt  cvNy  villnjjo  in  Ben!»ft!. 
incluiio  some  of  tlio  wcallhi(?st  auil  most 
Ul  rfiiinlif!8,  ufl  woll  UN  u  liof=it  of  poor 
ruif     men.       Huviiig    oblAiiiciI    tliu 
ij  ■ml  support  of  a  Incge  clftss,  CluiU 
oj»riily  JecliircU  it  mjis  his  mi^-^ion 
to  furth  lUJtl  prencli  the  Invc  of  Kii^liim  ss 
HOC  tluati  npt'Ufut  fur  salrntioii.     But  the 
liua   of  Chsitlnn^ii   wns   Dot  lltu   son    of 
.'  '      '   -  iiitriult'il  viftim  of  UU  niicio   the 
Ti,  (hu  siijuurufr  iii  ItriiMlainui,  th<* 
poiktuti  nf  i-iiwhtTils.    ihu  lovi'i*  of  H.ulhn, 
pvciuriloot  tuill.iiiuitt?  iiuil  (lower  women, 
pBtTor   nf  Jittslmtitls,   Ami  iiftMwnrdM  the 
<iMrrt>r   of  Kuii^n   nnd    kin<;  ot    Lhvurka  ; 
the  Crcntor  of  the  niiivei>e»  nnd  the  Ginl 
roiti.   jii^tUT,    morry,  niui    lovo.      Ills 
fma  ivHSiho  great  u)t<l  origjiinl  Spirit,  the 
....  ...  .•ri>Hrir»n  niiil  the  (livor  of  »II  g00(i. 

Kii-itinlli.!  nnd  lii:^  i)U(!Ceh!ioi*H  was 

t-ii^i;.   iavoiimblo  (o  iIil*  vucrplion  uf  the 

lous  U?Dcl!»  lie  oiru-ieil  to  it.     Thii  country 

vnticr^nnc    p'cnt    politirui    nnd    fiocinl 

f9#.     The  chiimctcr  of  the  hiiidoo?-  had 

Icil    duriuj^    sonio    linio    hy    mu- 

nqnest?,  mnhomodun  intercourse, 

hiwf,  uiid  nndionitidan  literature. 

i-  werrftt  ihi*-- time  fermenting  with 

ioufi  lon;;iit^'^  to  wliich   the   doctrine  of 

^U  incuk-aied  by  C'huilanyn  iuiswered  in 

»■  ^«mys.     A  raoro  practicnl  religion  than 

iDiisin,  and  n  purer  religion  tluui  Hhnvn- 

,  wns  c»gcrly  looked  for.     It  is  therefore 

^he  wondered  at  that  (he  reli<;ioti  of 
ya  «oon  took  root  iu  Nndiyn,  which 
rated  with  the  nrime  of  Krishnn. 
l|^  nu'ii  ninl  ohi  men  of  that  eity  pilhei- 
ouiid  him,  iimong  ihem  W!ls  Adniln- 
iin,  who  was  to  hini  what  the  Haptist 
'  rr-,  the  greiile'*t  reliicioiK reformer. 

>d  them  all   in  a  tone  uf  anihority 
<>n,     telling    them    that    Krishnn 
itfiour,  nnd  (hat  they   mu?t   ii>vo 
With  flit  ihcir  lienrta  nnrl  with  all  their 
Tr;«  preaching  wa«  ^xeneially  herahl- 
uUiuns    and  fainting  Hts.     Thi^ 
fiiiM  iM  u     wiv*    eiilled     hy    his    diiveiptes 
i-Fralftp,  nnd  coniitiued  tor  hours.  Uurin*; 
iiieo    he  fnr^ot  nil  iniindanu  nOaiit* 
--df'Vrraud  lonm  K^i^hlla,  Kri^-h- 
Xlii*   ri'iiintir    ^mio   of  l*iati-pral:)p  w.ns 
MihI    *v(tli    inv^rir   i^iijhe    an<l    «otijr!t    of 
UmiI'     It  was  t'ohiii'^'ioiiH  amon^  tiih   dis- 
Iftlind   fteeame  a   <-M(i^pieuous  trait  of  the 
iiMft.  Chaidinyn  WHS  a  myF^lic   Kulin;;  lutt 

il  OTid    rjirifi<r    nulliiiif;     for     iho   nniinal 
il»e  wn.s  nUlv  to  ntninUiin  a  htale  of  con- 
ir.l  »>:(,. iiit-ftl.    This  ccrehrnl  and  mnscn- 
r<iiitrihiil«d   in  no  in(Min.<«iilerahle 
in*;   ahnut   iIkmo  alirrnntionfl   of 
>    nud  iiitviiee  jny,    which  told   &o 


mnch  upon  his  a'jdien*-e  and  l>y  monnff  of 
which  he  swayed  tens  fj\'  thou.'iands.  C'liaita- 
ny&  thought  or  rather  felt  that  Iho  fii*Ht  and 
;:roate«t  of  nil  works  was  faith  in  Krishna. 
From  this  all  other  works  must  8pring.  Hq 
RUDounced  this  as  a  mighty  message  of  joy,  n 
messiifre  that  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of 
his  htarers.  lie  prejirhed  tlint  the  ChandQln 
whoMo  impurity  is  consumed  hy  (he  ehasteu- 
in?  fu-e  ol  holy  fatlh,  is  to  bo  reverenced  by 
Ihc  wise,  an*!  not  the  unfailin^j  expounder  of 
of  llio  Veda.  Again,  *•  the  teacher  of  the  four 
Veda«  is  not  my  diseiple.  The  faith/ut 
Chaudnlii  enjoys  my  friend>liip,  to  him  let  it 
he  given,  and  from  him  be  received  ;  let  Iiim 
ho  reverenced  oven  as  1  am  revcrt'nced.**  Thia 
docirine  was  the  ciricauy  of  BhaUti  or 
fnirh  AS  contrndislingnishcd  froni  works. 
Ueligloiis  riica  and  ceremonies  ivero  in 
the  opinion  of  ChHitnnyn  nut  usj^eniially 
important,  but  the  npnreeinilon  of  them  by 
the  geuei^dity  of  ni:inkin<l,  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  spread  of  ndigious  tenets,  wcro 
fully  realised  hy  him.  AViih  a  view  to  per- 
petuate distinclivcness  of  his  ycrt  and  soeiety, 
nnd  establish  an  indissoluble  bond  of  uniou, 
ho  insisted  on  hin  followers  subniittiri*;  to  thu 
inilintory  rile  of  tlie  Mantrn.  ll  cotmisled  in 
the  guru  or  spiritual  guide  whiisperitig  in  tho 
eiu's  of  the  Sishyu  (disciple)  the  mystiti  words 
"  Kling  Kri.shna."  Another  ohM-rvance  en- 
foi'ced  by  ChaiUmya  among  his  followers  was 
the  eating  of  the  pmsad  hy  tiietu  together,  A 
common  meal  has  always  been  unilerslood  to 
ocnu'iit  nud  ratify  relations  of  friendship.  Tho 
brotherhood  of  the  Vaiahunva  sect  was  sym- 
bolizfd  in  the  prasiul.  It  wnsn  <-omMuiiiton where 
all  the  followers,  without  dislinctions  of  ca^tc, 
were  admilled  on  ecpial  terms.  Thoro  was 
tho  learned  Naiyailt  as  well  as  tho  illiterato 
Chasa,  tbu  niabomednn  Uais  as  wtdl  as  tho 
mahomednu  Mabnl,  iho  Kulin  hrtdnnin  ami  tho 
Kulin  Kayasiha  as  woli  as  the  aboriginal  llngdi 
and  die  cxeommunicated  Cluindal,  all  pjutici- 
puling  ineoQsecruted  rice  and  dul  and  malpua. 
It  was  a  nianifest4itiou  of  nn  intimate  follow- 
sliip  between  tliose  who  shiu'ed  in  this 
common  meal.  It  is. now  manifest  that  ono 
of  the  di^linguishing  feafnres  of  Chnitnnya*s 
rheoerary  wa*^  the  univerfeal  character  of  tho 
sect  he  foutultnl.  Thai  sert  wa**  recruited 
liTiiii  alt  ehisses  of  tlie  hiudoo  as  well  as  tho 
naihomeilnn  community.  Nu  one  who  de» 
MCed  to  enter  w.'\s  refused.  To  all  who 
ItiiMcked  at  tho  dour  adiniMiuue  was  grnuled. 
( 'huilaii\':i  kept  ah  Ofien  hou^e  nnd  hl^  guesta 
repivseuted  all  clae^cs,  not  only  of  »ociety  but 
of  hnmunily.  Chnitanya  was  most  child-tike 
in  disposition  and  rhninot'fr.  lie  whs  csseuti- 
nlly  guileless  am)  i^imphit-mindetl,  hut  a  most 
lurge-hcurtcd  mau  ;  nnd  it  wa.-s  hi  hi&  piiuich- 
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iug  that  he  poured  out  the  wealth  of  that 
lieart.  He  became  a  kiug  of  men  oa  tbe 
Bedi  or  pulpit  wiiich  constituted  his  tJirune. 
His  sermons  were  to  tlie  hindoos  of  Bengal, 
what  those  of  Savonarola  were  to  the  Floren- 
tines. Like  the  Italian  reformer  he  was 
fervid  and  forcible.  Cliaitanya  was  fond  of 
travelling  and  became  an  itinerant  prcatrfier. 
In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  ho  came 
to  Rarakftii,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Gaur, 
the  then  capital  of  Bengal.  He  delivered 
there  a  maguiiicent  sermon.  Strikin^r  the 
harp  and  hymning  the  prai:je  of  Krishna,  he 
touched  a  chord  wlii<:h  resounded  and  vilirat- 
ed  throu«;h  JJengal.  Kis  utterances  wers 
aglow  with  intense  fervour.  TJiousnnds  of 
])eople  came  to  h'*nr  him,  and  the  sensation  he 
made  was  so  great  as  to  attract  the  att-en.iion 
of  the  king  .Syed  Husain,  who  deputed  nn 
officer  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  The  olli- 
cer  reported  that  the  noise  had  been  made  by 
a  Sanyasi,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
taking  further  notice  of  the  matter.  But  he 
continued  to  preach,  and  all  classes  of  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  great  city  crowiU'il  to 
K^mkati.  Among  those  who  had  come  to 
hear  him  preach  were  two  maboniedan 
brotliers  Dubir  and  Khash,  lioldinfr  hi<rh  on- 
l)loy  in  the  Court  of  Oanr.  They  were  in 
fact  ministers  of  Syed  Husain  and  enjoyed  his 
entire  conlidence.  They  were  enraptured 
with  the  elofiuence  of  Cliaitanya,  and  became 
converts  to  the  doctrint^  of  BhaUti  ;  they 
longed  to  see  him  in  private,  leiirn  at  liis 
feet  the  tonets  of  tin.*  new  faitli.  Atrcordingly 
llicy  wont  to  his  cotlai^c;  at  midnii^ht  and 
thus  addre-^sed  him.  I*niilier  of  the  lallcn, 
low  in  descent,  and  o('f*up:itron,  wean;  afraid 
of  speaking  our  minds  to  tli(?e.  Saviour  of-lagai 
and  jMadhai,  have  mercy  on  u<.  Of  iAIIilcch- 
ha  descent,  these  sinners  are  ineomparabl)' 
more  odious  than  those  lordly  brahmins 
of  Nadiya.  Our  race  has  sinned  greatly 
against  cows  and  brahniins.  AVc  are  dwarfs 
standing  on  tiptoe  to  i-a'cli  the  nnn)n.  Stoop 
in  mercy  towards  ns.''  <'haitauya  cordially 
received  them  and  assured  iheni  of  tln^^ir 
salvuiiun.  *■  Krishna  will  ^ave  vou  -hence- 
forth yon  sliall  be  known  tt)  the  world  under 
the  names  of  Kup  and  Sauatan."  Tlie  rccep- 
tion  of  two  niahomedan  nobles  evinced  a 
moral  conrag(!  of  no  ciHunion  order  ;  wliirh, 
wliile  it  .-bowed  Cliallnnya's  deep  (-onvirrion 
of  the  purity  and  populnrily  of  his  fnilli, 
atforded  conclusive  evlilence  of  his  exlranr- 
dinary  boldness  in  di-'^regariiiiiL'"  the  injunc- 
tions of  caste  and  race^  and  hi^  intention  to 
build  religion  on  the  tatlierlmod  of  (todand 
'  -  brotherhood  of  man.  It  must  be  reuiem- 
coiivert  brcniiers  were  nu-m- 
<rhich  was  intolerant  of  liin- 

674. 


I  dooism,  and  served  a  king  who,cUiiDiBv 

I  did,  direct  descent  from  the  prophet,  vm 

:  eularly  aggressive  against  its  doctri&o. 
act,  thorefore,  was  calculated  toenltsti 

!  the  reformer,    uot   only  tbe  actire  ii 

i  nisra  of  the  king  and   tbe  coort  of  B 

i  but  the  hostility  of  the  Itiudoos  wliO  lin 

'•  accustomed  to  i*egard  the  mahomedi 
Mlec.hhas,  association  with  whom,  inal 

.  religions  point  of  view,  is  coutaraiuatioi 
however,  fully  exi)eeted  his  disciples 
aside  all  antiquated  prejudice?,  ant]  alx 
and  beyond  all,  to  have  faith,  whicli  Ik 
fully  applied  as  the  true  test  of  Intn 
Vaishnavism.     He  was  empbalicallyw 

!  (jrermans  call  an  epo(;li-raaking  man: 
senting  some  of  the  best  elements  uf 

.  thought  aud  hiudoo  character,  and  illo! 
in  himself  the  strength  and  weaknes:<of 
tlieology.  His  object  was  gi'nmlly  c 
It  was  to  rebuibl  liindoo  society  fr 
foundation,  to  exterminate  pritrsttcr 
eradicate  the  evils  of  caste,  to  introiJQ 
gious  tolemtiou,  to  assert  the  right  of  < 
of  man,  and  to  ei^tabltsh  the  I'elatioDi 
fellow-bein<;s  ou  the  principle  of  a  a; 

I  brotherhood.  A  fanatic  and  a  mystic 
anya  never  deviated  from  his  appointed 
and   the  immense  influence   he  had  a 

I  over  the  hearts  of  his  foIlowei>.  he 
to  the  furtherance  of  no  personal  oltje 
of  that  religion  to  which  he  had  coni 
his  life  ami  his  energies. — Calcutta  . 
^'n.  109. />/*.  \  00  to  102. 

PKAN'L'  XIRODHA,  Sans.,  from 

,  life,  and  nirodha,  to  stop. 
PRAOXf;,  see  Ilimaiava. 
PRASAHA,  Sans.  Amongst  the  S 
Vuisliuava  sects,  means  a  disiributiou  j 

!  the  assistants  of  sweetmeats  which  ha 
consecrated  to  tJie  idols.  Prusadaiu  tfai 
religion,  is  an  article  of  food,  cousecn 

!  previous  presentation  to  an  idol,  after  » 
is  distributed  amongst  the  worship|>er 
spot,  or  sent  to  persons  of  consequence 
own    homes.     It    was    the  prasad'fa  c 

I  oHered  to  idols  from  which  ia  A 
29,  tlie  followers  of  the  Christ  Jesus  w 
to  abstaiu.  But  1st  Corinthians  x,  2 
'  WJiatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  I 
a-;king  no  question  for  conscience  sal 
t)rissa.  the  people  buy  the  boiled  ri*** 
has  be(;n  olfered  to  Jaganuat'ha,  aud 
ditl'erent  castes  eat  of  it  together, 
aci  of  merit:  the  same  conduct  in 
would  make  them  out-caste?.  The  ho 
of  l>urniali  also  throw  away  the  otTerii 
at  the  great   Shooay  Dagon  at  RaugW 

'  ilie  I'ronn;  temple, Siiooay-SAn-D.iU.Ta5 
of  boileti  ricP  are  thrown  over  on  lb* 
Mosthindooa  eagerly  seek  whatever  lii 
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ftn  idol  :  Jiencc  it  U  coram 


on 


niKl  fikiuned.  im  cxnmtiior 


'4  wliidi   liiive  iteeu  lliiis  ortVivcI,  place*!  j  tippoiiUfd  l»y  tlu'  '^yuw^tiiiuC)  nupriilly  iMs|Mip| 

lian'  of  a  iiiiiiloo.     ^^'Ilt^^  tlmt  lins  l>erii    tiie  *  iuniile.'     *  If  tht*  lights  be  «;r(nvn   to  t.h( 

[inado    [saciv»l    is    prcsorvod     in   hiniloo    rilis,*  Kiiitl  my  iiilunnant,   wlio  Imit  hnil  mair 


ml    ivilli    It   they   rnl»   llicir  luitlirs,    yo;ii>.  cxppi 


lenrr    iit 


(liis  i)r«ncli  of  iho  ment 


lable  to  conceive  nnp;ht  innro  nrcopUiMe 
lint  ivUereby  liCc  Ih  ^uftiiined.  From 
trlii*^t  |K>rio<I  snr^h  ofl'oi'iii^'.«  llnv^  l>oo» 
■ml  ill  tho  Uini!-ofFt;iin«  thorn)  of 
of  ilie  !ire*tlin^  of  rho  flock,  nn<l  (lie 
'H>  of  iho  repast  prescriloil  l»y  tlic 
'  Anaiio^'B,  '  the  uonii>Iirr,'  the  mo- 


w        \i 


>ion.'illy   Mp   a  drop,  re^iai'liny  it  n*    trnJe,  *or  if  ilic  lun^jj.^  IiJivrany  di'^^nsCf  or  if 

iteroriifp.    It  Itus  betu  reinivilitnl  Iiy  tlif    iheiv  lipnny  ilis-ciisc   nitywlicip,    the  meat  is 

ite^I  (loffuei,  thnt  \\w  custom  of  (tifcrinj;    prnnonncotl  unlit  for  f!ic  luiul  of  ihi*  Jowr,  tint 

ihu  ohjetri  of  ilivino  homniro   liad  its    insMitentiro  to  a  carruso  butt-her   to  he  soU 

la  a  principle  of  giiititmU*,  ih*^  rcpnst  |  to    the  t'hris'tinna.'"     ML'nt  thiit  ia  fit   to  cm 

[deem«*nmllo\vfd  by  presi'uLinfj;  tlio  first  I  i»   tlislinj^uiiht'd  by  n    leaden  seal,   atAtnped 

trt  hiiti  who  jrnve  it,  fiinrr  iUu  »h*votcr    in  Hebrew  chailiCiei't*   with   the  imnic  of  th< 

cxaniinir,  imtl  (ho  word  lCt)sliar  ineuninc  law- 
ful.    Meat  killed  Dccurdin^:  lo  the  Jcwinh  law' 
i*  known   iih   '*  eoshiir/*  while   that  killed  iu 
any  other  fashion  is  called  *'  tryfer." 

Thfrt?  ifi  no  rpitrit^tion,  however,  which,  al 
it  appears  to  us,  wonid  bo  likely  lo  have 
sLruii|^er  innuetirt.'  upon   (he    culinary  art  ol 
^■0  tho  same.      But  itio  pra^nd  (snoh  is  flic    ihu  Jewf*  than  (ho  injunction,  ihrcc  titne^  r 
^nhiafion  of  the  iuotl  sacred  to  Kuiiiya)  it^    peated  in   the  Scripi'ireE^  i;i   the  ^aine  M*ord<| 
^Bd    Uhluoky,  if  not  unholy  ;  n  prejudice  i  "  Tliou  shall  not  seethe  n  kid  in  liis  mother 
^■g  from  tiiehotcroEeueoiis  sources  whence    milk**  Exodus  xxiii,  19,  and  xxxiv,  2G,  nu< 
^Epplicd — oftou  (Voiii  beijnestsof  the  dead.    Deuterononvy  xiv,  21 ).     The  ulmoM  eantioi 
j^Wnokhia  aervaotK  of  the  temple  accord-  '  and  oarc  have  heeu  used  in  eariying  out  boti 
Jly  curry  tht?  "aei-ed  fi>Oil  to  wheresoever  iho    iho  loiter   aud  tbo  spirit   of  iImr  injunctioni 
|be«  dwell,  which  proves   an   irresistible    It  was  extended  not  only  to   t!ie  ile-.h   of  all 
^■bi^   to  backward  zeul.  and  produces  an    animuU.  but  to  any  process  which  eonid,  in  it.< 
^k   relurn.     At  Iho   «ame  lim^?  are  trfins- |  Aviilest  accepUition.  be  included  under  the  term 

"  geelhine,"  or  whatever   may  be  il*  Hebrew j, 

<'(|nivalrnt.  And  fiirihnr,  every  prrcautioil^H 
was  (aken  to  reniuvc  thy  |»'J.v*iiiility  even  of  ai^^| 
admixture  t»f  the  two  elements.  Vai'licnlap 
Hied  c<^iat  of  gold  or  silver  brocade  for  the  vessels  had  to  bo  n^ud  for  dressing  flesh  ant 
A  weather  ;  a  Fcarf  of  blue  and  gold  ;  or  ifi  othera  Oir  uiilk  ;  and  sti,  too.  there  was  u  comi 
Ooe  who  prizes  the  gift  less  for  its  intrinsic  ;  pleto  separation   required    foi   dishes,  plates, 

knives,  forks,  and  fo  forth.  Xo  voyseU  of  wood 
or  earth  mighiho  nurcha>t(>duisecond-hBiid,am 
thotio  ofiuelnl  orotoue  had  to  be   wull  scoun 
wUh  hot  ashes  or  scalded   in  boiling    wnter* 
before   it   was   con^iilered  proper  lo   employ 
^  chaplot  of  Kaniya,'  is  the  initiatory  step,  i  them  in  the  preparatioa  of  food.    The   hind< 
i  fh«   present   day,   christians   of    no  sect  :  races  are  even  more   (jtvingent  than  the  II< 
ikc  any  foiMl-oflferingn  to  idols.  The  Hebrew  !  brew  and  many  ot"  iho  vaislinava    hcet  do  uot 
Mca  howover*  as   also  the  mahomedans  only  ]  olh)w  a  Ptranjrcr  to  seo  the    cctoking. —  TotTji^ 
rtakc  of  llic  flesh  of  snch  animals    as  have    Jioffisi/inu,    i  ol,  i,  p.  ;>2D.     Sec  Hindoo. 

IMIASAirUAM,  food  oflerod  to  idols,  u 
U  indoo,  Prasad. 

rUASHA,  Kia.     Yarn. 
PHASLrX,  a  hijtsh  i>lnud.  one  tif  (ho  Scy- 
chi'lle  jrroup,  20  miles  from  Mahe.  —  Blyih. 

1>RASANl;A   raja  DATTA,   see  In- 
scriptions. 

VRASAHA    or    PraPfti'ya,    see    Hind< 
PKA8E,  n  qnartzose  mineral,  it  is  foun* 
anion^rst  the  pebbles  on  the  f-lmrc  at  Trinco^ 


dwell,  which  proves  an  irresistible 
i»i  lo  backward  zeal,  and  produces  an 
relurn.  At  Iho  same  lim^?  me  tcHMS- 
|le«l,  a."«  from  the  god,  drcs.*^rs  of  honour 
•ncapondiog  in  material  and  value  with  the 
|k  of  the  receiver,  a  diadem,  or  llllet  of 
in     and    ^old,    embroidered  ;  a   du»la   or 


Krih  than  as  a  mark  of  special  favour,  ii 
Igmcnt  of  the  garland  worn  on  some  festival 
l^tiie  goil  ;  or  n  simple  necklace,  by  which 
Ills  inaujrnrated  amongst  the  elect.  Kaniya 
kanti    band*  hna,  *  to   bind   on  [the  neck] 


ir 
d 


^QgDuidc  lawful  food  by  being  prayed  over 
fciro  being  killed.  This  is  called  amongst 
lUtomedans  Halal  kaiTin,  to  make  lawful,  nn<l 
Buhomeda?!   recites  the  words  Tlismillahi, 

Slio-Akbar.     Otherwise,   it   i?  hnrain,  nn- 
W-     111  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  (lod.  the 
JMt.     In  the  butcher  '^hops  of  tlie  lown*<   of 
liropr,  wberr  ilio  Hrhrcw  rnce^  n-ide,  there 
a  mark  put   on    the    animaU    which    have 
9rn  made  lawful  footl. 

Mr.   Mnvhew,    in    bis   work    on    •*  Lon*lnn  ,  malice  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Dekhan  trap. 
iftVrTjr  nnd  the  London  PiHtr,"  affer  -penking  i      PRASlNL'S,  Gr.     Kmerald, 

n-    Imtchcrsof   Whitechapel.    pays:,      PHA-^TL  HiM>.     Popnius  alba, 
iighterers  I  saw  were  t|uiet-looking  I      PUASA.STU,  see  Hindoo. 
u<lqtiict-matiocreil  men.   When  iho  animal  is  I      PRATA,  Ponr.     Silver. 
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hcrmi(a«;o  ;  but  it  oerer  vaii  t  city  i 
Akbur  niHile  it  one.  Tlie  name  of  Pnj 
is rt'coided  by  Ilwcn  Thsaiig  lu  the  sefi 
<'eittiiry,  niul  is  in  all  proliabiliij  is 
[i:^    tUfi    reit^ii    of  Asoka,    who  bet  ip 


PRATA-KALA,  Sans.,  from  praliir,  nioru- 
iu<r,  aiiti  k.nla,  liine. 

VRATAPA  KUDBA,  one  of  the  Adeva 
rajas  of  Waraugal  who  reigned  a.  i».  11C2. 
See  lu&rriptiou^. 

PRATAPA  VARMA,  pee  Inscriptions.     !  stone    jiiilar  about    n.    c.    235,   wblle 

PRATA^j  ISLAND,  in  llieCliinnsea  in  bit.  iurt  -wjxa  not  built  until  (be  cud  of 
20**  42'  N.,  and  long.  116°  43'  K.,  is  of  a  pixteentli  century.  Ilweu  Thsmii;  nuke 
Iiorse-shoe  shape,  oucupyini;  tbe  western  part  district  of  Prayuga  about  o,000  li,  or 
of  the  Pratjis  reef.     It  is  1^  mile  long.  •  miles,  in  circuit  ;  but  as  it  was  closely 

PRATINCOLA  RUBICOLA,tbeSaxicola  ,  rounded  on  all  sides  by  other  districts,  Ge 
rubicola  ;  or  Stone-ch»t,  of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  1  Cunningluini  reduced  it  to  500  li,  or  83i 
Japan  (Temminck.)  In  India  replaced  by  the  !  and  limits  the  district  to  the  small  tn 
nearly  affined  Pr.  indica,  and  in  Sindh  also  by  |  the  fork  of  the  Uoab,  imraediatety  abor 
Fr.  leucura,  as  in  S.  Africa  by  Pr.  pastor.        junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Juranu.  ] 

PRATINCOLA  RUBETRA,  Saxicola  i  at  Prayaga,  the  well-known  place  of  pil| 
rubetra,  '  Wbinchat*  of  Europe,  N-  Africa,  i  age,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gauges  i^ad 
Arabia  (Schlcgel) :  migratory.  Erroneously  I  na,  that  Akbar  built  his  fort  of  Ilak 
assigned  to  India.  i  or  Allahabad,  as  it  was  afterwards  nth 

PRATISII  TIIANA,  the  ancient  name  oft  Shah  Jehan.  There  still  is  the  famuu 
Allahabad.  '  called  Akshay  Bat,   or  undccayinj:  Bi 

PRATSHU,  Hind.     Myreine  africana.         tree.  This  tree  is  now  situated  uodurgi 

PRATTI,  or  Patti,  Tel,  Gossypium  at  one  side  of  a  pillared  court,  wbicb  • 
Lerbaceum,  L-  I  apfiear   to   have     bceu  open    foimeHi 

PRATTIMA,  Tei»     Idol.  j  which  is,  he  believes,  the  remains  of  the  I 

PRATYUKPUSIIPI,  Sans.,  or  I]  ttareni,  I  described  by  Hwen  Thsang.  The  I 
Tel.     Achyranthes  aspera,  L.  I  is  situated  inMde   the   fort  of  Ailuhab 

PRAVRISHAYANI,  Saks-,  or  Pcddadu-  i  the  east  of  the  Ellcnborough  barrack! 
lagondi,  Tkl.     Cnrpopo^on  pruriens,  R.         ;  duo  north  l^-om  the  stone  pillar  of  Asol 

PRAVARA  SENA  2ni>,  see  Inscriptions,  j  Samudra  Gupta.     According  lo  thecc 

PRAVAKA  DHAM-ANRAJYA  SAMVAT,  I  tradition  of  the  people,  the  name  of  I 
see  Inscriptions.  <  was  tlerivod  from  a  brahman  who  live 

PRAVARASENAPURA,  the  new  capital  ,  ing  the  region  of  Akbar.  The  story  i 
of  Kashmir.  '  when  the  emperor  was   buildinj:  the  fo 

PRAWN.  '  walls  on   the  river  face  repeatedly  leli 

Jeengha,  Dik.  I  Eeial.  Tam.  |  in  s[)ito   of   all    the  precaution  takcw 

Oodang,  Malay.  |  Kokllco,  Tia.  ^  archit43Ct.     As  the   old   city   of  Prayi 

The  prawns,  shrimps,  crab,  crawfish,  and  totally  disap])eared,  we  can  scarcely 
other  kinds  of  crustacea  are  ahundinit,  and  to  find  any  traces  of  the  various  bi 
palatable.  One  species  of  Chinese  crawfish,  :  monuments  which  were  seen  and  de: 
as  large  as  but  not  taking  the  place  of  (ho  ,  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  seveai 
lobster  called  lang  hai,  or  dragon  crab,  cuttle-  '  tnry. — Cutminghafti's  Ancient  Geo.  a) 
fish  of  thioe  or  four  kinds,  and  the  large  king  |  pf*,  388-90  ;  Tr.  Hind,,  Vol,  i,  pp.  20" 
crab  (Polyphemus),  nro  ail  eaten  by  the  J/indu  Tkcntrc,  Vol,  i,  p,  207  ;  The 
Chinese  though  not  relished  by  others. — Ains.  j  and  the  I^ymph;  I/amiUou's  Gentalo 
Mat.  Med.yp.  155.  |  the  Ili/idoos.     See  Liit. 

PRAY.  The  Mann  IVIanan  tribe  are  called  {      TRAYINGU,  Sans.    Setaria  itahcj 
by  the  Red  Karon,  Pray,  they  dwell  between  ;      I'RAYANG,  see  Inscriptions, 
the  Sgan  and  Red  Karen.  \      PliEClOUS  OPAL,  see  Opid. 

PRAYAGA,  the  modern  Allahabad,  also  I  PRECIOUS  STONES.  Gem:^  and 
called  Pratishthann,  is  described  in  ancient  1  ous  stones  are  the  same  minerals,  hulat 
liindoo  writings,  as  at  the  continence  of  |  lapidaries,  the  term  gem  is  generallv  ■ 
the  Yamuna  and  Ganges  on  the  bank  of ;  to  the  better  variety.  Aniong>t  sci 
the  latter  :  it  would  seem,  therefore,  so  niiHeralogists,  gems  and  precious  stou 
late  as  the  composition  of  the  drama  of  distinguished  and  classed  aicordinj:  U 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph,  that  that  xuicicnt  <  chemical  composition,  their  hardues 
city  still  stood  opposite  to  its  present  site.  ;  their  specilic  gravity,  but  Japidarie! 
The  ruins,  according  to  Ilamillon,  are  still  jewellers  name  gems  according;  to 
to  be  seen  at  Jhusi  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ■  colours,  rather  than  with  reference  to 
"■"nees.  Allahabad  or  Prayaga  ivas  a  holy  !  chemical  composition  or  their  rciali' 
^aTing  been  the  seat  of  BharadhwDJa  I  grees  of  hardness  and   deasity.     liiu: 
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lui   rul»v,   (urirutnl  rHl)y)  spincllo  or    boeti    siippopwl  to   Ijp  tlio  vU'xoi'  jjftn-prntlur- 


PRBCmCs  STOJTKS. 


rr  nil,  wIh»u  reJ,  ralkil  titUy  ;  ii  ■^rcni, 
I;  tritlu4ssii|)[iliiie;niul  i(\)<'lln\v.topiix. 
I  if>  H  («rni  tipplit^^t  to  iliu  liut'st  gonih 
r  fouiiil  ill  ilie  cast  or  not.  The  «n- 
all«<l  tlie  morit  ]iiglily-<:oioiire(I  ifiDite«, 
Dr.  nud  tliosK)  of  moiii  eubdiieH  tests, 
pj  ami  at'('or*liiii»  to  Pliny,  tiie  nncioiits 
i  under  tlie  term  fifrnt*,  nli  pIoih?s  of 
colour^  wliit'li  wore  (otind  iti  snmtl 
BUii  oC  u  feulficicnt  de^^ree  of  Imrd- 
Mgi'Avcd  na  souls.  At'conlititr  to 
f^nm  are  those  stones  which  in 
pass  romhine  JiHrdncjis  au<l  fire 


iii^  touiitri<;s  i.h  aUo  kIiowo  by  Ih*.*  (ii'l 
tlidl  Kiuopc  desi^iiiiti'*'  tlM>  mont  valiitdilu  i>r 
ihfm  nrienlal  —  oritiilnl  hnn*lhy»i|,  loifiilul 
biiieraM,  orieutaL  topaz,  orteiitid  aqiKimnriiie. 
Oheiiiindly  i^peakiiij^.  the  diiitiiuiid,  the 
most  prociou>i  of  all  stoiicii,  ih  a  mora 
(■ry^iriil  ol'  cinboii  ;  the  oih*'r*t,  with  cer- 
laiii  pxreptioiis,  are  men*  oryslaU  of  clay. 
These  t'liiy  i-rystals  fnko  ilifl'croiit  names  ac- 
iordiiig  lo  llii*ir  colours.  When  red,  tlie 
crystal  ih  cuHed  a  iiiby  t  when  \t\uo,  a 
sapphiin  ;  when  purple,  an  amethyi*!  ;  wheu 
yrf/eij,  an   emerald  ;  when  yellow,  a  lopitz  ; 


vrith  vivid  *nft  or  aureeable  colour)*,  i  but  all  ihewi  varielien  reprcfpiit  one  and  the 


1(!e  tiiom   into  two  clnfiFPs,  veal  gems 
and  pi'CL'iona  .'•tones.   Tho  ival  getni* 


Zircon. 


■1, 


KsRonlte, 
Cordimto, 

Uhry»t>litc,  of  KiK'lc 
cr}-At,itl  \-)irioti«a. 

stoneH  nn*  supposed  to  (lositesH  the 
letrrs  a^  the  gems  only  in  a  minor 
'hey  are  also  genornily  only  lianM- 
[iCf^rni-transpurcnt  luitt  oceiir  in  laigc 
nini<se».     The  precIouH  gems  coin- 
are — 


T..,.  .. 
AvuiiLtn  iiie. 


Bery!. 
Preojoos  opat 


iTse 


of  trade  has  been  so  deviuns 
to  lime  that  obscurity  Ioiiijf  pic- 
ll»c  nntivp  countries  of  ihc  pre- 
lef.     Thy  Incalilies  in   Cornibaiore, 


same  stone  ;  in  f;iet,  the  coIonrM  pahs  inio  one 
anollKi-  almost  iudiseriminnloly.  It  ia  not 
always,  for  instance,  tliat  the  red  or  bino  dis- 
tinclly  prt'dominalea.  It  requires  a  very  pure 
ruby  to  he  of  a  perfect  red,  and  an-eqindly 
pure  sapphire  to  be  of  n  peiTeet  blue,  Fie- 
f|uciuly  the  coloura  run  more  or  less  into  one 
auother,  to  that  eaeb  etono  shows  a  loiieh  of 
purple.  Thus  the  amethyst,  lhoiij;h  ranked 
as  a  pHrtirnlar  sikkmcs  of  stcnie,  is  but  a  slouo 
in  which  the  colours  of  ihi?  ruby  and  sapphiie 
are  blemlod.  Somelimes  the  colour  itself  will 
vary  with  the  light.  In  the  Inti^rnationftl  Kx- 
hibifioii  ot  1 S6!?  there  was  shown  a  stone  of  somu 
historical  importance,  called  **  the  marvellous 
sapphire,**  licennsc,  though  of  n  pme  blue  by 
day,  it  became  a  deep  purple  by  cnnille-light. 
Many  sapphires.  Iiowover,  have  the  vaine  pe- 
culiarity, and  tl  is  cousidered  iu  the  Imdr,  not 
H  recommeudation,  but  a  Haw.  'J'he  scientific 
name  lor  (he  ruby  class   is  the  "  coruntluni.'* 

.      ,      ,        ,  ,  .  hut  only  thu  reit  and  blue  eornndnms  are  com- 

ply  be  bcry  ,  «re  a  so  snnpose<t  U>  ;         ,  ^i  in  , 

I    .1  I  I    .1         I        p'^^'^^* /^     monly  seen,  t!ie  green  nnd  vellow  coiunduma 

eu  iJii) emera hi,  tl»ougti    laveruier    i   •        ^*    .    i  u-r     r       i  .i 

.  ,      .  .  -      *i  r    being  extremely  rare,      W  hen  htuml.  ihevarfi 

hie   10  asccrinin   that  anv  pnrt  of     .   ,  *,    r.  .    ,.    :     ..     .        ,      ,.         ',,  .  •     ,., 
.    ,  .  , ,.  ,-,    ',,,  styled,  for  distinctions  ^'ake,  tho  •*  Onenta 

lauay  was  yieldiui;  emeruKJs.  1  aver-       "       ii  .     t   .  .i  i-  .  , 

1    I  ^  ..      r  I  I     '.  •  1     emernhl  and  topaF,   the  ordiunry  topaz  nnd 

p.li4,)  "asforemcralds,  It  IS  a  vul-  1^  ..„, ,  .  „.       {•.j,       ,    .  ,/      /,  : 

'  '\t  .   I     ,,      ,.  emerald  being  ddk'i'*Mit  etones  altogether,  and 

to  fcay   they  cnnic   originally    Irom    .  i  ,  .^  .    *>         *i     i.-     .   i    ^  t 

A     /  .       i  I       •        i,  .    brought  to  us,  not  horn  the  hast,  but  idosiIt 

And  tberelore  when  jewellers  and  ,  c.    «.  u.«.  -i       a      h  /»        „   i"  h  - 

,  ,.  Ill  ""*"  Brazil.     All  "  Oneiilal    tmei-ald,  or,  in 

lo   pre  er  a  deep-<:o  ouic<i  cme-      .i  i  ,  i     •    •.     i 

'       ,,     ,      .    ,       ""  y  z^""-      otherwords,  a  green  corundum,  nnd.  simdarv, 
uing  to    back.    U-      ye,   it    is  au  u  t-  i  i-  ii 

•^i ,   .,  1   .1    .     1  •  I  •        .    "  yellow  sapphire  or  a  purple  sapphire,  would 

erald,  they  spcjik  that  which  ih  not  [  ^ ^^  ^  far  finer  qunlityat^d  higher  value  than 

:"*^r^.^/'*"';l.'J':r'^^*''"':^*^*^<^^^^^  going  by   nmt   nnmeimhe   trade. 

Information  from  Molbouriic  assures  us  that 
these  vara  varielies  of  the  romndum  arc 
among  the  gem*  tlu-re  discovered,  so  that, 
besides  oblaiuing  an  increitsed  supply  of 
iiiamoods,  we  shall  receive  spceimens  of 
jewels  hitherto  all  but  inncccssible.  White 
sapphires  and  green  snpphires  are  jij)eeially 
enumerated  among  the  stones  ali^endy  brought 
to  light,  and  as  the  discriminalion  between  iho 
two  classes  is,  in  skilled  hondw.  both  easy  and 
infallible,  thera  should  be  lirtle  danger  of 
mistake,  Ae  far  n;*  we  can  judge,  and  as  far 
as  is  actually  judged  on  the  spot,  the  Austra* 
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1  of  our    conliiiout    tho^e   stones 

But  i^iivo  I  am,    (hat   the  eustern 

he    world   never    produced    any    of 

nes,  neither   in  tho  continent,  uor   in 

True  it  ie  that  since  the  discovery 

some  of  those  stones  have  boftn 

Ight  rough  from  Peru  to  the  Philip- 

Ift,   whence  they  have  been   Irans- 

Europe  ;   but  thi.s  i.i  not  enough  to 

oriental.     Besides    tliat,    at   this 

•ead  tliem  into  Spain  through   tlie 

I 

UqUs  in  the  cast  have  generally 
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lian  mines  ilo  produce  Uiphc  precious  vnriotipH.  Qiinrlzose minerals  were  not  commonl 
iintl  lire  then'lore  richer  th:iii  the  mines  of  in  ancient  Umes  ami  hence  were extt 
Brazil,  linizil  prothices  dinmonds  in  abnn-  \y  esteemed.  Piiny  tells  of  PoItcti 
dance  almost  incredible,  hut  they  are  rarely  ,  wealthy  tyrant  of  Sumos,  who,  «o  bii 
of  high  quality  or  larjre  si/e.  All  the  more  ill-will  of  fortune  dropjvd  a  ^Hirdonyi 
valnahle  stones,  whetlier  diiimonds  or  corun-  :  variety)  iuto  the  nea  !  The  story  J50 
dume,  come  from  the  K»st,  and  many  of  them,  fell  iuto  the  mouth  of  a  fi^ll,  whicl 
j>erhaps,  came  liundreds  or  even  thousands  of  afterwards  was  served  upon  the  roya 
years  a«;o.  The  famous  diamond  mines  of  very  common  eastern  lepend  thi^)  and 
(l^olconda  have  long  ceased  to  he  productive, ;  restored  to  the  owner.  Some  year>  a 
aud  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  long  its  said  to  have  been  found  w*hen  diggi 
products  may  have  been  in  circulation.  Pie-  vineyards  of  Albauo.  Of  course  as 
cious  stones,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  '  such  a  history  is  precious.  Pyrrhui 
absolntcly  indestructible.  Some  of  them,  have  had  au  agate  marked  with  1)k 
like  the  Ivoh-i-Noor,  have  a  history  of  many  Apollo  and  held  to  1^  of  eonnile 
centuries,  and  there  is  no  reason,  indeed,  why  This  was  probably  a  mocha  stone,  w! 
the  very  stones  set  on  the  breastplate  of  the  a-days  fetches  high  prices  ifthei»ati( 
Jewish  High  Priest  should  not  be  iu  existence  ,  the  buyer.  Hence  also  moss  stone* 
atill.  Gold  and  silver  disappear  const;mtly  in  ■  one  to  three  rupees  each  while  ordir 
prodigious  quantities  through  various  proccs-  ;  bay  stones  are  sold  by  the  dozeu.  1 
ses  of  industry,  but  a  gem  can  never  be  worn  not  intrinsic  valne,  which  fixes  the  i 
out,  aud  it  is  worth  nobody's  while  to  destroy  '  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  <ju 
it.  The  very  finest  specimens,  indeed,  are  all  bearing  the  traditional  likeness  of 
known  an  accurately  as  the  most  famous  paint-  every  feature  being  perfectly  mark 
iugs,  and  even  the  less  valuable  stones  pass  in  simply  priceless  to  Kiiglishmen. 
endless  circulation  from  one  class  or  one  conn-  who  know  not  Chaucer — would  vali 
try  to  another.  A  few  years  ago  some  for  its  singularity,  aud  ask  you  not  i 
of  the  best  diamonds  in  England,  including  Ks.  60  for  it.  And  it  was  ju>t  bi 
even  the  celebrated  Burgundy  diamond,  were  ,  their  peculiar  markings  and  l>ecaus 
exported  to  Bombay  on  the  orders  of  the  Par-  ]  rarity  in  the  markets  that  tlie  anei< 
see  merchants  enriched  by  the  cottou  trade,  ordinalely  prized  "agates."  Kveu  s 
Then  came  the  financial  collapse,  and  the  pre-  1  media[^val  times,  the  amcthvM  and 
cious  gems,  after  thus  returning  to  the  land  were  of  equal  value!  In  Intlia  the  i 
from  which  they  came,  were  once  more  re-  able  of  all  the  gems  is  the  diamond, 
exported  to  (ireat  Britain,  tlems  are  not  in  alluvial  deposits  at  Cudtlai«ih,  Ban. 
purely  or  solely  articles  of  luxury.  Diamonds  <^e.,  in  the  river  Kistna  also  in  the  I 
are  largely  used  in  trade,  and  will  be  employ-  river  at  Sumbulporc  in  the  distrii 
ed,  perhaps,  still  more  extensively  if  their  Mahanuddy  river  and  at  Punna  in 
price  should  fall.  Rubies  and  sapphires,  too,  ,  khnnd.  Corundum  from  its  coai'se^i 
are  required  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  ;  its  finest  in  the  form  of  the  orien 
aud  it  is  probable  that  a  material  which,  be-  emerald,  topaz,  and  sapphire  occu 
sides  its  brilliancy  and  beauty,  possesses  the  granite  and  syenite  districts.  The«p 
quality  of  <'xtrenu!  hardness  aud  durability,  is  also  a  native  gem,  as  like wiise  zirc 
will  be  turiKMl  in  other  ways  to  useful  account- 
In  fact,  the  diamond  trade  at  present  is,  as 
regards  the  piudnctiou  of  new  diamonds, 
mainly  regulated  by  tlie  demands  of  industry. 

The  imports  from  Brazil  consist  of  thousands  and  grcnatite  garnet  are  met  with 
upon  thousands  of  small  stoiK's  required  for 
the  glazing  and  other  trades,  the  additions 
made  to  the  more  valuable  specimens  being 
extremely  small.  To  this  is  due  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  the  price  of  jewels  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  When  the  gold  discove- 
ries, in  coninnetion  with  other  causes,  sudden- 
ly increased  the  public  wealth,  there  was  no  splendidspecimensoftheelegant  zeolit 
corresponding  increase  in  the  gems  which  In  the  southern  districts  of  the  Miilr 
wealth  is  naturally  employctl  to  purchase,  dency,  where  the  coruudums  occur,  ■ 
Instead  of  one  customer  who  could  give  .'SOO/.  !  stones  are  abundant,  but  it  is  ool  I 
a  duuQOiid,  there  were  at  least  a  dozen,  I  stones  of  any  value  were  ever  fouD4  tl 
liamondfl  rose  in  the  market  accordingly.  :      In  the  southern  part  of  Ceykm  is 
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occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  Kllcn* 
Schorl  occurs  in  the  granite  audsy 
tri(;ts.  Chrysalite  isau  inmate  of  tli 
iry   trap.     Pre<'ious    garnet,    pynif 


tive  tracts  of  country,  as  also  rocl 
and  various  beautiful  amethyst  and  < 
antl  many  kinds  of  cornelian  jas 
agates  are  also  natives  of  the  peo 
India.  The  aunual  value  of  corneliao 
from  India  formerly  amounteiltoflO.C 
seconilary   trap    rock>    afford    Itcaui 
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|rroup  of  inoimfnins  rising  to  the 
of  7,000  or  8,000  feet,  wbleh, 
'cessive  fulls  liimini^h  till  they  Viisi 
■lluvial  pliitu»  of  the  low  cuuuty. 
Uice  of  ihJH  group  funiiH  u  boUl 
rue»l  «t  its  western  extivmify  hy 
Peak  e»llL'<|  by  ihu  peoplu  •Sri-piidii 
iooi,  uiiiJ  ttt  the  eastern  ciid  o(   llic 

Kirizulpolii  which  risus  iu  uhriipt 
in  8,000  iV'i'l  above  thr  pluins. 
!>^^  or  f\fy  of  ficms,  i-,  in  pjii  t  nf  tliir* 
It  is  iiljntu  60  inilea  from  Colombo, 
»t  2(X)  feel  above  the  level  of  ihe  st-a. 
cciiiru'  of  the  ;:fm-pro<luoiiii^tlii*lriRr, 
XC^iidrt  about  Hflj  niilc;^  alon(>;  the 
thU  moiiiitaiii  range,  and  in  thiti 
cumprisinjx  SafVii;;aiii  and  ilio  TInvo 
liejM:nri-b  for  K<^'.ns  is  n  rt^ffnlur  oircn- 

llie  pi'opje,  in  tlic  beds  of  stroams 
B  alluvial  plains  lying  in  the  vnlleyf>, 
lir  Utnks.  The  gums  fuuud  iti  this 
ro  the  t^appliire^  thu  ruby  ami  ibe 
lie  cat'tf  eye.  Muu'thy^t  and  bt*ryly  and 
i  niby  is  also  found  hot  U  nioro  rare. 

fotiud  in  a  layer  uf  <;i-avel,  iifteeii  to 

eC  tteop  Ui  which  ihev  .^^iidc  a  font, 
K-y  mewt  with  a  ilitn  hard  (TUJjt  of 
«j»  Hiiinc''  or  masses  of  milk  qnartz, 
nlway*  favourable  ^ijjjns.  The 
mby  or  reti  varieiy  of  eornntbmi,  i« 
when  pure  in  Avuter  and  nolour  it 
illlJiblo.  'I'he  blue  variety  of  cornn- 
Ehe  oriental  wipphiro,  is  iu  greater 
hill  of  inferior  value,  and  ilit 
voatly  vary,  funn  the  tloepest  velvet 
Uwr  [lak'iit  and   aln)(.ist  impereoptible 

lotting'  all  [inl  an<l  bocninm*^  etJour- 

ill    that    lorrn    is    a    veiy    bfautifnl 

ttrkabte  for  il.s  whiteness  and  the 
of  piistnalic  oolonrw.  'I^hc  3'ellow 
tf  cornndum    is   ealled    the   oriental 

ch  is  of  rvery  Rlinde  of  yellow,  and 
ure  it  is  hij^lily  valued.  Hut, 
nes  Iiavo  a  milky  opalescneo  whirh 
lem  vahieb'ss.  When  ibu  red  and 
mixed  in  ibe  eorundutn  the  t-touc  in 
L<iital  umethvHt.    Ilutfu  stone  will  be 

bntf  blu«.  The  Ccyh)n  rnby  has 
llv  a  blue  tint,  whieb  eari  be  expelled 
The  opiih;""Cnee  occurs  in  rubier, 
I  and  topu/.  When  rueb  atones  are 
*ff>rh'}rt,:iln  eertaiii  ani(le  to  the  axis, 

ifie  *(;it  ^lone,  hhowinj;  in  a  stronj; 
Mr  of  *ix  rays,  very  protty  an  u  fancy 
\  of  no  value  .•!•*  a  ;;<tn.  i 

nlrtie  cx^curs  abundantly  in  Dlndi^ul 
jlon,  in  colours  black,  brown,  bine 
if  white  and  colon rU-s?,  and  exhibit 
mi.  Somr  hcryU  are  (jtiito  colour- 
X  ihe  rolontM  twe  ^^meially  blue  or 
The  flucst  hoiylg  are  deeci  ibcd  i*y 
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Pliny  a?  (hose  'qui  viriJatfm  puri  maris 
.  imitanlnr,'  which  aie  uf  u  clear  sea-^reen 
'  Colour,  hence,  ciyataU  of  clear  tints  of  sea- 
irieeu  or  sky-blu«>  are  called  A<|nan)arii)U^  or 
/Vi|uamarines.  The  beryl  occurs  iu  cniihider- 
nblo  ubunvlauce  nt  Kangium  in  a  sontlieni 
Vutleetorutc  of  the  pcnin.fuhi  of  India,  and  is 
larjj;e!y  worn  by  hiud(K)  inei»  as  au  eav- 
droop.  Corundum  occurs  in  great  abun- 
dance in  several  districts  of  Mysore,  in  the 
Hyderabad  dominions  iu  several  taluks  of 
'  (iuntnor,  in  HHJabnnindn*,  Imlnre,  Cutlnck, 
Coimbalore,  North  Arcor,  Sntmi,  and  JIadura 
colleeturale,  ami,  it  iti  ^aid,  albo  in  Tra- 
vancore.  TJns  is  I  ho  hardest  of  all  known 
miiiernis  except  the  diumoi.d.  The  name  co- 
rnndnin  fruiu  the  Tamil  konind  is  commonly 
eontincd  lo  tite  opai|ue  rou;;h  eryslaU  and 
eleaveablo  masses,  geneniHy  of  din^^y-colours 
ami  often  datk,  wldle  the  term  emery  eni- 
biiicct  the  moix'  or  less  impure,  massive,  nntn- 
ular  and  compact  kinds.  Sapphire,  emerald, 
topas  and  ruby  romprite  the  tran^'phrenl, 
brightly -tin  ted  varielitp.orcornrjiium.  KmcrBhl 
crysial  it>  hexajronal.  colour  ^reen  passing  iutu 
li>:bt-blue,  impure  yellow,  and  while  foi-  the 
beryl-  Luhtru  vitretiijs,  foinelimes  resinous. 
Transparent  to  Miblnii?^lnteiit.  Streak  while, 
'orittle.  Fiacture  conclioidut.  uneven.  I!.  7*5 
to  K-0,  S.  (;.  2f>7  10  i;-73'>.  Analysis  of 
emeruhl  ofMuzo: 


Silica mo 

Alumina 18  1 

Glucinn 12*1 


Magnesia  .,. 

Soda 

Tan  tidic  acid 


Iracesofehrominrnnm  rccktmedwilJi  itio  mng- 
iioia,  an<l  jxMhapb  there  is  u  little  titanic  acid 
with  tlie  ainminn.  The  emerald  was  believed 
by  the  ancienl-s  to  bo  excclleni  in  il5  virtues. 
It  wfta  supposed  to  be  good  for  tJic  eyes,  ou 
which  account  tboy  were  in  liie  habit  of 
wearing  it,  niioul  ibeir  |M'rsons  engrave<l  as 
II  seal,  thai  they  might  have  it  to  look  at. 
The  largest  known  emeiMid  is  the  pro|>erty 
of  tbo  Duke  of  iJcvoiisbrre,  which  was 
brought  to  England  by  Don  Pedro.  It 
mcai^ares  two  inches  in  length  and  S|, 
1^^  and  I  ^  iucheH  aeri>s«  thu  three  dia- 
meters. It  is  a  tsix-t-idcd  i>rism,  weighing  S 
i)X..  IH  dwtfl.,  but  there  i.^  a  ^nlall  piece  nf 
(piarl/  attached  lo  it,  which  would  diminish 
that  weight  l»y  3  or  4  dwts.  Owing  fo  tlaws 
it  is  but  partially  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
jeweller,  ll  was  obtained  from  the  mines  at 
Miizn.  A  ^maller  but  more  ^(deudid  speci- 
men in  tho  po>ses.^ion  of  Mr.  Ilttix*,  cost 
£,'^^^^}  and  weighs  (i  ounces.  KmerabU  of 
les»  beauty  but  of  larger  size  are  found  in 
Siberia.  A  s[>ccimen  in  the  Uoyal  collt'diMU 
meitsure§  l\\  inchee  in  length  atui  }*J  iuchea 
in  breadth,  ami  weigh?*  I6j(  {do.  lioy,  bfighlly- 
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Uiey  are  about  60  to  70  milee  froa  tkof 
ia  a  uorth  eosterlj  direcUoo. 

Sapphire,  is  found  ia  the  mm  < 
wilh  the  rubies  of  Burmah  but  are  muck 
-arc,  nuJ  generuUy  of  a  larger  sixe.    Sif 


also   found   ia   Holiemia  ia   FRiiK*e, 
Brook     Kionpezzoiiliou,     near    Expii 
Veiny  nnd  in  New  Soutli  Wak*s. 

lu  Piinsep'8  "  Oriental  accounts  ' 
Previous  Minerals,**  it  is  strated  that  un 
iinnie  of  sapphire  or  yaqnt  iire  cuni|iri 
those  stones  of  the  suppliireaiul  rnW  i 


coloured  rarictiea  of  corundum,  if  blue,  are 
generally  culled  Oriental  Bupphire  ;  the  red, 
oriental  ruby  ;  the  transparent  or  translucent 
yellow  or  white,  orieut«l  topaz  ;  the  greeu, 
oriental  emernUl  ;  the  violet,  oriental  ame- 
thyst;  the  hair-brown,  A(l:imuntine-spar  ;  the  1  occurs  crystallized  in  Tariou&l;  ten 
asterijitcd  crystals,  Asteriu  ;  when  transpa-  |  cd  six-sidcd  prirsm^,  aud  in  rolled  ■ 
rent,  wilh  a  pule  reddish  or  bluish  reflection,  I  and  is  found  iu  the  beds  of  rivers  « 
Girusot  sapphire  ;  with  pearly  rcflectiou,  i  sociutcd  with  crystalline  rocks.  It  f 
Chatoyant  or  opalescent  sapphire.  ses  double   refraction,  and  becomeft  e 

Oriental  amethyst  is  a  lilac-blue  or  violet '  by  friction.  Is  not  acted  ou  by  acidi 
variety   of  corundum.  |  remiiins    unaltered  by    the    iire,   red 

Oriented  chalcedony  is  a  nanlc  sometimes  ^'ellow  varieties  if  anything,  beiug  in] 
applied  by  lapidaries  to  the  fuier  kinds  of  I  in  colour  by  heating.  Sapphire  a  ■ 
cornelian  :  occidental  chalcedony,  on  the  j  brought  from  Ceylon  aud  Pegu,  bu 
oiher  hand,  beiujj  used  by  them  to  denote  the 
softer  au<l  less  brilliant  varieties  of  a  yellowish- 
red  colour. 

Oricntjd   chrysolite  is  a    name   given    by 
lapidaries  to  yellowish-green  corundum. 

OrieutJd  emerald  i»*  a  corundum  ot'a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  tending  more  or  less  to  olive. 

Oriental  gurnet  is  a  blood-red  or  durk  {  which  arc  distinguished  (or  rather  coo 
crimson  garnet.  as   being   cheniicuUy    one)    by  tbe  i 

Oriental  hyacinths  of  jewellers  arc  rich  !  Oriental,  in  English  l)Ooks  of  mineralt^ 
reddish-brown  varieties  of  corundum  ;  mid  |  are  now  classed  togcthur  under  tlie  | 
also  hyacinth  of  a  hyacinlh-ro<i  or  deep  red  i  head  of  Corundum,  because  they  in 
colouv  with  a  tinge  of  brown,  and  sometimes  •  posed  of  the  same  earth,  alumina, 
of  orange-yellow.  j  corundum,  or  knrund  of  ludia.     Thei 

Oriental  opal  red  of  jewellers  are  tlie  finest  |  like  European  mineralogist:^,  di«t 
kinds  of  precious  opal.  |  four  principal  species  of  yaqnt,  I'ed,  (( 

Oriental  peridot  are  varieties  of  a  greenish-  )  ruhy)    blue    (oriental     sapphire)  ; 
yellow  colour,  verging  on  olive.  white,   or  colourless,  (oriental   topii 

Oriental  ruby,  fine  red  varieties  of  corun-  |  green  (oriental  emerald.)  Blue  sapii 
dum,  imitated   with   iolite,   kyanite,  &c ,  h 

OrieutiU  sapphires  are  blue  transparent  varie- ,  affords  the  best  test  of  the  genuine! 
ties  of  corundum.  When  perfect,  of  a  elear,  the  stone.  Tho  word  suppiiire  i* 
bright  prussian-bluo  eolour  and  possessed  of  a  I  from  sapheiros,  the  name  of  a  Mia 
high  degree  of  transparency,  this  stone  is  <  amongst  the  aneients.  Most  prolial 
valued  next  to  the  oriental  ruby.  It  is,  how-  I  sapheiros  of  the  ancients,  however,  ^ 
ever,  seldom  found  iu  this  state,  heing  more  I  our  sapphire,  but  Lapis  lazuli.  !>pii 
frequently  pale  blue,  passing  by  degrees  into  !  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  one: 
entirely  colourless.  Palo  varieties  wlien  ex-  .  sapphire)  ruby  ;  for  which  it  is  ofiea  i 
posed  to  n  strong  heat  entirely  lose  their  eolour  inferior  hardness  and  specitic  gi-aviiy.a 
without  undergoing  any  other  alteration  and  '  by  its  crystallization.  A  tine  st«Hic.  c 
have  often  been  sold  for  diamonds.  '  30  carats  is  worth  from  £8  to  £lh.    1 

Oriental  topax  is  a  variety  of  corundum  of  consideraiile  ineertitude,  aceording  to! 
a  yellow  colour  moro  or  less  mixed  with  red.  |  concerning  this  gem  amongst  oriental  « 
The  most  esteemed  colour  is  a  bright  jonquil-  Jewellers  in  the  cast  apply  the  term  b 
yellow,  Hud  next  a  pure  lemon-yellow.  It  is  nilties,  of  a  fino  red  colour,  but  the  lul  i 
a  very  bt^autifnl  stone,  though  inferior  in  (snirlet  or  pomegranate  rnbv,)  i"  fr 
value  to  ruby  or  sapphire.  the  truespinello.  Tho  bright-red soiiieU 

Ti»c  ruby  is  iniiuted  by  Spinel,  from  wliicli  lal  ruinani,  is  called  by  incwlcrn  jt-wtl 
it  is  easily  distinguished  by  supeiior  hardness,  yaqnt  narani  or  simply  in  llindnstani,  i 
TIu!  finest  stones  are  lound  in  the  sand  of 
rivers  iu  t  -eyion,  in  the  sand  id'ccrtain  streams, 
and  in  the  Capelan  mounlains  near  Syrian, 
the  rapital  of  Pegu  ami  iu  Ava,  but  tlu'y  are 
guarded  most  jealou.^ly  from  F^uio])oans. 
They  are  described  in  the  Journal  oi'  rim 
**ifttic  Society  of  Bengal,  (vol.    ii,  p.   7o,) 


also  labri,  it  comes  from  Pegu  and  f 
auil  less  frecpiently  from  the  north.  1 
pliyr-icians  ascriln^  the  !-ame  nifdicira 
periii'-*  to  s])iui.'!le  as  to  the  orieami  nii 
L'ndir  llie  general  term  ruby,  I 
ries  <'lass  sevend  stones  of  vrry  it 
chemical   compo::ition,  A:c.,  whidi  iIh^ 
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PREM  DBVr. 


PJIEMNA  iNTkORlFOT.rA. 


\y  ]ty  their  colours.     Tbus  wlieu 
Jmrmiue-reii  it  is  knowu  hy  the  uatno 

niby,  when  the  tinge  verges  upon 
le  roft'e-rcilit  is  called  Biilaia  orBalas 
ten  tlie  red  haa  a  decided  shadtj  of 
usually  goesby  tlie  name  of  Veriiiyil 
^ille,  when  of  a  yellowisli-red  it  is 
jbicelte.  The  ruby  is  cousidored  by 
I  to  approauh  perfcctiou  the  more 
1  feMDibles  the  colour  of  pigeou's 
riie  name  ruby  should,  however,  be 
I  Co  the  orieutiil  ruby,  or  the  red 
>f  coruiuluni.  The  I'uby  is  generally 
^g*  and  brotx'he^,  «iurrountled  with 
It  isRtatod  iuPriii&op's  *' OrieuUl 
>f  tlie  Previous  Mineml.**,"  that  not 
lived  in  rubier  \sn  work  of  dilBculty, 
Uiere  are  spiiriuns  ones  of  polished 
bich  uiui'h  resemble  the  true  gem, 
called  Ayn-ul-rajan,  but  a  skilful 
•rill  ea-fily  recognitM3  them.     When 

Uie  fire  a  true  ruby  beromea  iiivi- 
fwhen  Immersud  in  water  it  appears 
rith  heat, 
•yntftl  cftu  Iv)  dyed.     If    mode    red 

pluugcil  repeatedly  into  die  tine 
KovJiiueah  it  becomes  a  ruby  ;  if 
tacture  of  red  saudal,  it  takes  a 
I  lint  :  into  tincture  of  satTron,  a 
jke  the  topaz  ;  into  a  tinctui*e 
t>K  ft  yellow  like  tlie  topaz  ;  into 
Oerprum,  it  takes  a  deep  violet 
ikiethyst  and  into  a  mixture  of  tiuc- 
iurueeol  and  Baffroii  it  becomes  nu 
of  the  emerald.  Steeping  ihecrys- 
»f  turpeiitino  suturatetl  with  verdi- 
\r\ts  of  wiue,  holding  dragons  blood 
totoured  renins  in  solution,  depth  of 
Produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
;  Crystal  can  be  coloured  if  heated 
cible  with  orpiment  and  arsenic, 
dourod  red  as  fitUe  rubies  are  knowu 
IC    us     Rubftces. — King,     p,     178  ; 

Miiteraiogy.pp.  40,  97,  126,  325  ; 
Werner  s  fravels,  p.  144  London 
etcspaprr,  Prinsep's  Oriental  Ac- 
r  ike  Prfctous  Minerals.  See  Caui- 
Ib,  Ruby. 

I  DEVI.  It  was  a  saying  of  Bbish- 
iirhere  a   bod    does   not  exist,    the 

should  occupy  llie  throne.  Prem 
fou  the  throuo  of  Delhi  before  the 
fdiin  invasion,  In  Nepnl  three 
tigned  at  ditVerent  iime:^.  Kiijendra 
[a  licticribcd  as  a  *"  woiiiun  of  exira- 
jcharacLcr  and  talents  "  In  Ceylon 
bis  I'eigncd  from  time  to  time.  In 
i  fcroale(i  governed  as  regents.  Col, 
ikiii^  of  tho  Boondi  queen  Bflya— 
itimeiit^  Allowed  invariably  a  correct 
Mve  kuowledge»  which  was  equally 

^         GSI 


apparent  in  her  letters,  of  which  ho  h 

At  present   (1873)   the   Begum   of  Bopal 

rciguiog."— Ca/ctt^fa  Review,  pp.  43,    109. 

PRRM  SAGUK,  u   hiudoo   paraphrase 
the  Bbagavat  purnua. 

IMvEMNA,  a  genus  of  plant.*?,  of  the  natt 
rnl    order  Verbeiiuceae,    and    (ribe    Viticw 
There  are  36   species  of  Premna   known, 
wliich  the  following  are  of  the  East  Indies.- 

eaculeDta,  Jioxb.,  Chittagutig. 

barbata,  Hla/A,  Ben^I,  Nepml,  Kumaon. 

latifolia,  Hoxb.,  Corumaudel. 

longifolia,  Horh,,  nengal,  KliASSja,  ABsam. 

herbacea,  Roxb.,  Boagat. 

procumbens,  J/'jon.,  Coy  Ion. 

tfpinoaa,  Roxb.^  Bengal. 

Uircina,  Bitrk.^  Mauritiuji,  Bombay,  Muluc< 

ficondoaa,  Rmh.,  Kiindalla,  Sylhf>b. 

grandifoUa,   Wail, 

cordifnlia,  Rftxb.^  Kandalla,  Tenang. 

ciuuitt,  WaU.,  L)oab. 

coriocea,  Linn. 

mucronata,  Roxb.^  Mortmg,  Khauja. 

tumeatosa,  WlUde.^  Circara. 

flavMcena,  Buck,,  Qoalpara. 

glaberrima,  W.  Ic. 

iat«grifuliii,  IV.  Jc. 

BciTiti  folia,  W.  Ic. 

thyrsotUea,  W,  le. 

wightiana.   W.  Ic. 

PREMNA  BARBATA,  Wall. 
IVemna  aerratiiolia,  Rfxh. 

PREMNA  HERBACEA,  Roxh. 

Bhoot  jain,  BE^fO.  I  Bh«eroodok, 

Bhoomi  jambooka,    Saks.  I  tiuata  bariiiga,  TIL. 

Siribcltktt,  Sinoh.  | 

A  plant  ofCovlon  and  the  peninsula  ofludia. 
PREMNA    illRCINA,    Buck,      Syu.   of 
Premna  int^grifolia,  Roxb. 

PREMNAINTE0RIFOLIA,£inw,i?oi6. 


Chamarec, 
Appol, 
Muuiiay  maram, 


Preinna  liircioa,  Buck. 


Marr. 

MA.I.KAL. 

Tm. 


Ghchu  upIH, 
Pinna  nelli. 


Ugni  munda, 
Muaai  kiray. 


The  greens. 

Saas.  I  Faara-muani-kinij,  Tam. 
Tam.  I  Ghebbu  noUi  kura,    Tl 

The  root 

Munni  ver,  Ta«,  |  Oliobbu  nclli  veru,     'TtV. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  common  iu  India,  the 
timber  is  only  useful  for  the  most  common 
purposes.  On  tho  Hombay  side  the  shrub  is 
rare,  save  about  the  ghaut  heads.  The  leaves 
have  a  very  unpleasant  odour  when  presaeJ 
in  thehand,butusedby  the  natives  in soupsauJ 
curries.  Root  warm  and  bitterish,  giveu  ii 
decoction  a&  a  cordial  and  stomachic:  decocti< 
of  the  leaves  used  in  coltc  and  thitulenc< 
The  root  has  a  somewhat  warm  and  bittcrii 
taste,  an  agreoablo  smell,  and  i.s  prc^cribod, 
iu  decoction,  as  a  gentle  cordial  and  stomachic 
in  fBvei*8,  and  on  other  occasions  rcquirii 
medicines  of  this  nature. —  Voigt,  Oibsot 
iViglUy  Jaff'rci/,  Wicede^  O^S/iatty/tnessyf  p, 
486;  /iiHslie's\\fiU..\f<il.yp,  90;  yf,  E.J.  ~ 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 
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PREMNA  LATIFOLU,  i?o:r6. 
The  Irec. 
Nelli  cliettu.  Tn. 

The  greens. 

XeUi-kura.  I  Feddi-bclli-kui*. 

A  pmall  ivQd  of  tlio  Coroinainlel  coiist, 
wood  white,  turn,  uiid  used  for  various  ei:o- 
nomical  purponcs.  Flowers  dnnng  the  hnt 
sefisoTi,  the  leaves  linvc  n  prelly  ^trony  tlnnij^h 
not  disayietHble  smell,  mid  ftn;  mutiU  used  in 
fiirrie-s  by  iJie  natives. — Mr.  Rhode's  M SS,  ; 

PREMNA  MUCRONATA,  lioxb. 

GUn,  Ravi. 


BbAfl.,  Kavi. 

CUKNAB. 


ill  occurs  in   the  Siwnlilc  tmct 
up   to  die   liuvi. —  Dr.  J.  L. 


Hnnknr, 
Gitnbila, 

A  tree  wliii 
to  3,000  Tcet 
Stewart,  M.  D. 

PREMNA  PYRAMIDATA,  JTu//. 

Ky<H>n-iiii-1iii.  BuRH. 

A  Hmall  treo  of  Hritii^h  Hurnmh  ;  wood 
ulroug,  used  ("or  weavers'  shuttles.  A  cnhic  i 
foot  weighs  lb.  52.  \u  u  full-grown  tree  on  | 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  lo 
the  first  branch  is  30  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  (he  gnjttud  is  5  feet. 
Dr.  Brnndii  Cat.  Cai.  £t.,  1862. 

PKtMNA  SERR.^TIFOLIA,  DC. 

MtuiDw-keeray,  Tam. 

Leaves  used  simitar  tu  tikose  of  P.  integri- 
folia.  The  natives  are  very  loud  of"  them. 
^Jaff'ret/.  See  VegetoblesofSoulheiu  Itnlia. 

PiiEMNA  SPICATA,  Burm.  Syn.  of 
Prenina  spicigeru,  Linn. 

PREMNA  SPICIGERA,  Linn. 
Premna  spicata,  B»rn\.  \  AdeoAnthera  aculeata,  Roxh. 
Shami,  T»eno.  |  Cfauiii,  Tw,. 

Parumbe,  Tam.  | 

A  ti'ee  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 
PREMNATOMENTOSA.  W/Wc.  Roxb 


N  avuruo, 

Naooru, 

Nagool, 


Tei 


Chiunbnra,  Uarh. 

Kolcattay  teak  ma- 

nun.  Asolo-Tak. 

Z^agara  chettu,  Tcu 

A  small  tree  of  Coimbatore,  the  Bombay 
ghauts,  the  Godnvery  and  the  Northern  Cir- 
eare.  It  has  a  pretty  looking  wootl,  hard 
and  close-graiued,  of  a  brownish  yellow- 
colour,  well  fitted  for  ornamental  purposes;, 
more  a  fancy  wood,  than  a  limber,  and 
is  rather  scarce  ;  the  natives  use  the  sap  in 
'ftome  of  their  ceremonies.^  J^i^/'^  Rohde. 
PRENG,  Jav.  Bnmbusa.  The  bamboo. 
PRENKHANAMU,  Sanb.  Prenkauapu 
chettu,  or  Kadamba,  Tkl.  Nauclca  cnd- 
amba,  R. 

PRESBYTIS,    iHigcr,  n   genus  of  mon- 
Eeya,  the  Somnopithecus  of  Ouvicr,  the  Luo- 
gur  and  Hauumnn  monkeys  of  (be  hindoos. 
itelliii,        BcD^il    Langnr. 
tiatacaiii,  HitnftUyan  „ 

682  .  ^ 


p.  priamua,       Madru  Langux 

V.  johuii,  Malabir        ^ 

P.  jubfltus,       Ncilgbeirv 

P.  pileatiw,  Btsth,  Syll, 

P.  barbri,  „       T\\'\ 

P.  obscuruR,  liroi,  Mcrgm. 

P.  pbuyrei,  lUfith.  AiakAD. 

P.  albncinKrtiiirt,  MrvUy  pi'UUiBuU. 

r.  c«pb;il<>pt'irui«,  Ce^'Iou. 

P.  iir&inus.  fif;fth,        „ 

P.  uiaunts,  Javfl, 

P.  DieUluphojt,  Sumatra. 

Mr.   Ogilby,   in   his   *  Nniural 
Moukc)'!*/  alludeii  to  the  he2oars 
many  travellei*s  to  exist  in  the  si 
iutestiups   of  lite    Aftiatic   mookevi 
(trmutory   of  Professor  Oweri'»   »i 
ndd:^  that  Uio   bezoars  proJuccHl  hr 
keys  of   the  Malay  peninsula,  nuil 
acnroely  belonj^  to  n  genu-s  difft- 
JSeinuopitliCci,  are  dp^rribcd  as  b<?ii 
rounder  nod  more  powerful    iu  thcil 
than  those  obtained  from  rumiuatii 
There  are  known  six    ^pC'-ifS  of  Si 
Ceylon,  reckoning  as  one.  tJie  mount 
aeutative  of  Pr.  cephalopieruB- 

Semnopithecu&nasicua  of  Bum< 
boeci.s  monkey  or  long-ooM?d  mt 
promiueut  uose,  U  ia  exceedingly 
colicrtions  of  Europe. — Low*t  St 

PKESBYTIS    AhBINUS,    A'4 
white,  with  a  diirih  of  gr*y  oii  tli« 
and  ears  blat^k  :  palront  and  ii><jle»  fit 
ed-      Hare  :  »eeu   about  Kandy  in 
three  or  four. 

PHESBVTIS    ANCUISES, 
of  Prcsbyiis  euiellus. 

PKESBYTIS     CKPHAIjOPTl 
merman^  occurs  in  Ceylon.    It  i« 
tie   ci-eature,   has   the    body    \Ai 
grizzled  ;  rroup,  tail,  and  oxteriori 
albescent,    palest   on    the  croup  al 
tail  ;  head    rufe?cent-brown,  a    III 
with  blackiith  ou  tiie  t^ide^,  and   (h 
and  short  hair  uu  the  chin  and   In 
white  conspicuously  conlrasting. 
sent  by  Dr.   Tcmpleton  is  of  a  unt 
brown-colour»  pussiog  to  dubky  oq! 
and    feet,   the    head   nither    paler 
rufe^eent,  and   tlii>  whit^ker^  and  hxtA 
chin  nud   lips  whitish,  the  croup 
thigh  and  tuil  arc  comparaiively 
paler  and  albescent.     The  skin  of  i 
by  Mr.  Jordon  (procured  also  in  Ci^ 
which  the  iftlaud  apccies  ^cetns  to  b«l 
is  marked  ub   in  (ho  oUiers*  but  i« 
lighter  and  ruffscenl  bro%v 
the  hands  and  feel,  the  cr 
vescont  whitish,  its  crown  umi  csj 
long  hair   of  the  occiput  are  pi 
back-     The  general  colour  of 
meu  is  iudeed  that  which    b 
head  ouly  of  black  iadivklaabi 
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PRKSTEIl  JOHN". 


)]clon*s  livt?  speoinieu  ihe  Uflual   <'o!onis 
BMiity  lilcniltiil  into  utiilWrmity,  tin;  whit^* 
wket",  buwever,  retniilniii<;;  tlio  siimn  iu  nil  i 
nrrll  nn  (he  ciicumiiUiiive  of  the  cioii|i  iinU  i 
being  mudi  \m\*:r  iIihm  tin;  rest  iind  more ' 
e'«ft   allM^Atr«iit-,  (lie  tip   ot   tiie  tiiLter  l)eing  I 
■lly  wUiiir^li  or  •(iilliod  wliito.  Or.  Kelunrtl 
ipimtcs  iis  a  n   »,  Pr.  c<*plijiU!|iter«s,  vuv  \k  \ 
iticolus,   aixl    tlie    iiativu    uHriie   lie  spells 
I.-ra.  — ;Vr.  Htyth's  RefiorL 
VTKS  PUIAML'S. 

Koude  waniUrii.  Sjvoii. 
I  not  (-oi)(iium|    Lo  the   low   roiintrv  in  the 
£b.     They  are  seen    skirting  (lie*  KhimIvhh 
I    iit)(i    oceanioually    uu    ilie  liilN.     Trin- 
|klee  is  full  of  them 

KESBYIIS     TriKliSITKS.  i 

It 

I  bUUi  v^-andi^ni,  SjMiil.  ! 

I   rs  foMliJ    in  Ovioii  lowrr  Howniii  Bin-  i 
N:»   nnd    in    the   VVttnny   dislri<'t.     I(   whp  ' 
iJilered  itleiUicnl  with  Pr.    prinmus  of   ihp  i 
rm  niul   w»^s(t'ni  ;j;hnuu  of  tUo   pfniiisiiU, 
Ct-vlon    llonmnuHn,    hiir  a  k'*'"*'^  "'    *'>•* 
lal  ^iiffi'iri*  (o   slmw  its  ili.^tiii*'!!!**^!^  i 
iiirl  ilii;  several   orli*M-  allictl  g^wcies  , 
]tU  iiuve  Ik'oh  uoiifDundetl  iiiuli-r  }*i-.    entel-  ^ 
At  Mr.  Flliot?  suj^fjestion,  it  may  he  ile-  j 
«re<J   IV.    thei-«itP5,   Elliot.  (Vr.—i\rf.    3.)] 
^1  raiile  inferior  in  size  to  that  ot   Pi.  eiu  - 
|^(ireru»)of   Beiigtil.  (^rissjv,  nn.l  Central 
■U  of  an  uniform  ilu.*ky-»:rey  nolotir  (ilc- 
I  of  fiiWoiH    (ingt*)    <»M   the   upper  purr?, 
Eer    ou    the   crown    and     fon^limtt^,    nnd  I 
log    lo    dull    s-hiiy-hrnwn    on  the     wrint  i 
I  biintU  ;    (ht$  hair  upon    llin    (oe»>  whitish  | 
lull   whiti*  ;    no  uresl   upon     the    vertex  I 
i«     Pr    prirtmii.«, )    nor    iIopm    the    h:iir 
!fc  form  n   sort  of  iransverse  riilj^e   (a-*  in 
lUing  IV.  (^iitfllusj  :  Cure  surronmlrd  with 
|r»  nurrow  over  the  brows,   the  whi^k^rs 
Ward  more   drvehtped   (htiti   in   the  odier 
^Iciid  liidinu  ^pei'if.'i  luid  vfiy  oonspicuou-^ly 
to>,  coiiLr)i.stin>;  much   widi  (he  ''rnwn  and 
^,  wliioh    rtve  ilnrker  ihnn    in  Pr.  priatiui< 

ri*  ft  emnlier  spet'imen  examiin'tj  former- 
Thc  »ti*onjj!y  contrn-sting  white  heard 
^evd  the  mupi  striking  feature  of  this 
^tWio  f*f>ppips.  n^  eompftred  with  its  near 
IjpBti^r* — Blf/th's  I^eport. 
PRESRYTIS  ritSINL'S,  i?/vM..  usually 
pin  Iftrjxenuraherr*  jumping  on  ih^'  Trees,  aird 
pBnl(*tnrl>edthoymakeu peculiar  sliorl  howl- 
r**M«r.  One  wa«  known  to  Imve  iittacUi'd  a 
folTt'C  estate  earryin*;  n  vi<'e  l>a<j;. 
irs  e«t  the  flo.<h  of  this  monkey,  anti 
Mt«er  it  very  delicious  food,  and  some 
9^eati5  who  have  tasted  it  nre  of  the  ^me 
mnr-^EUiot  ;  TennenCs  Sketches  of  the 
'•roZ  Hittori/njFCeylott.p.  62;  Mr,  lUijth^ 
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PRESKNTS  IX  JAPAN.  There  are 
three  articles  which,  iu  «la|Htn,  aUvuys  form 
part  of  an  Imperial  present.  The.'^e  are  rice, 
dried  M\  and  dogs.  Some  also  say  that 
charcoal  i«  always  ittcluded.  Why  the*;e 
jjhoiild  have  heen  selecit'd,  or  what  they 
partienlarly  pyinholi^e,  i«  not  known, — 
.■imerican  Erpedition  to  Jopatt^  p.  429. 

PKESKRVKS,  &C.  The  Chinew  randy 
many  tliin<;s  which  Are  not  con^ideretl  (it  fur 
such  purpose^?  elsewhere,  a^  millet  H**ed% 
hamboo  shootri,  slices  of  (he  lily  ri>o(,  &p,, 
these  are  hawked  about  thr  *irer(-t.  (jinger 
root,  preserved  In  Nnj»Hi'i  '■»  the  iiinst  common 
sweetmeat  exported  ;  it  is  m;idn  of  the  lender 
roots  of  the  j^inger  plant  (Zruyilter  otfii  iualis), 
and  when  t^ood  has  n  hrijrhl  uppeaiuuee,  a 
dark  red  nolonv,  and  is  •iomcwhat  trnH>hicenl. 
If  the  roots  are  old.  the  con.ierve  will  Imj 
■iiringy,  tonsil  and  tastolfss.  Much  of  (his 
kind  of  sweiitrneatiti  can'ieJ  to  India  for  con- 
Bompiion  there,  and  for  i*e-*'Xportation  to 
Kn«;lHnd  and  the  continent  ;  the  export  to  ihe 
Tuited  Siities  t:*  considerable  ;  nUo  u»  Sydney. 
South  America,  &c.  Other  kinds  of  Ciui- 
serves,  as  whatnpee,  jjunvn^  and  peai,  jelly, 
citron,  knnirpiat^  oranges,  &c.,  <Scc.j  are  aUo 
flent  abroad  ;  the  total  exportation  may  be  put 
down  at  10,000  boxes,  value  about  £oO,000. 
A  box  is  estimated  at  2o  cauics.  In  India 
the  man^o,  apple,  pear,  melon,  quince,  lemon, 
amia  (Kmblica  oflicJualta),  Imlela  (lUderic 
myrobHinii).  carrot,  ber,  ginger,  nre  all  made 
into  preserve^!  and  conserve  oi  led  cnpsicnm^s. 
There  are  preserves  alw)  of  lemon,  bokharn 
plum,  lime?,  tomato),  rhubarb,  cherry  (gila, 
ftnra  siya),  apple,  quince,  [lear.  pearh  nnd 
%vatermelon. — Honble  Aft:  Morisottn  Com- 
peuriiotts  Descripfiofis, 

PUKSIDKXGV  is  (he  terra  by  which,  in 
India,  tlie  respec(ivH  ^eat^  of  governmentJ", 
such  a.-^  (*alcu((a,  Madras,  iiikI  Bombay,  and 
(he  territories  ruled  over,  are  known.  It  has 
its  origin  in  the  circntnsinnce  of  the  govern- 
ments being  t)iurc  conducted  by  ttcituocit,  U»e 
governor  for  the  time  l)eing,  hohliug  the 
office  of  president. 

PRESTKR  .lOIIN.  Aung  kliaii,  oftlie 
Kerait*^  ^fonj;ols,  celobrnted  in  Kurnpe  under 
tlie  name  of  i'rester  John,  or  Pre.sbyter  .lohn, 
wiL'ia  contempoi-nry  of  Changes  Khan,  whom, 
at  (be  tnstigiilion  of  jonlons  enemies,  he 
Htiempteil,  Itut  failed,  lo  destroy.  Ho  wafl  of 
the  christian  religion.  colemporni*y  wiih  the 
emperor  Ale.sinn  CcTmueuusof  Conf»tantinople, 
to  whom  he  addi-eased  a  letter  discriptive  of 
his  power.  -So  many  fabh's  have  been  relaleJ 
of  him  that  his  very  exiHience  has  been 
doubted.  But  many  particulsrs  of  this  letter 
are  conflrmed  by  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John 
Mauderille  and  others.     Iu  that  tetter  iic  de^- 
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I'KIDR  DF  INDIA. 


PRIMATES. 


LTibcd  liimselias  a  dirisliutt,  ruling  over  the 
thiee  Indies,  from  the  ftirthennust,  where 
Thomns  is  bound,  to  Bahylon.  Tlie^ewere 
divided  inio  7*2  provinct'H  somo  of  tiiem 
christiiin  ami  omdi  with  h  kiii«^.  He  mentions 
that  he  hnd  vowed  to  visit  Uie  t^eptilcln*:; 
of  our  Lord  wiili  a  great  army,  mid  thai  his 
army  was  i»receded  hy  13  crosnes  of  gold  and 
precious  Floiies.  Or.  Oppiiert  in  an  csboy 
i-eud  before  the  Elhnologioal  Society, de«L*ribes 
Prester  Jolin  n?  »  title  of  four  Tartar  sove- 
l*eijriis  or  Knituch  lielotiging  to  the  Kitni 
Tmtar,  uud  of  I  he  onine  Yf?liutiislic,  who 
defeated  the  sulrnn  Sanjur.  The  last  of  the 
prince**  who  fook  this  title  of  Prester  John 
TVH3  named  Kuj^hliih  who  rei«^ned  \2i'A  to 
I21H,  ftiul  was  defeated  nml  slain  hy  riuingHZ 
Khnn. — Layards  yincreht  Vol.  i^  p.  2ol  j 
£Uiot,  ;».  49S  ;    V-r,  Oppueri. 

PHKSUNTAS,  Port.     Hams. 

PRETA,  a  i^piiir,  Preta  si-nddhn.  the  first 
years  ol>sei|uiat  eerenionieh  to  n  (leceat^ed 
person,  there  are  fifteen  preta  srnthUia.  See 
Hindoo. 

PRKTYA  BHAVA,Sans.  In  thchindoo 
Veda,  a  life  after  ileulh  is  not  fre<)uonlIy 
alluded  to,  and  it  is  moro  for  the  goodsi^of  tliis 
world  for  strength,  for  long  life,  a  large  family 
food  and  cattle,  tliat  the  favorof  the  gods  is 
rmplored.  Pretyn-hhava,  often  rendei-ed  the 
couditiou  of  the  tioul  after  death  means  really 
the  stnio  on  earth.  The  present  life,  according 
to  Indian  notions  in  Blmva,  birth  and  growth  : 
Preiya,  after  a  previous  death. 

PRETA-UAJ,  Sass.  PretA  is  a  ghost, 
and  raj  [dignities  rajs. 

PR!,  Hind.  Desmodium  argenteum,  unil 
I).  titis?fulinm. 

PRIAPATIU.S.orPhriadatiufl,  sec  Cabul. 

PiUAPUS.  Lat..  seeLinga. 

PRfASATTI,   Sans.     Illecebrnm   sessile. 

PRICKLY     FRUITED     PKOALIUM, 

tSokhni  DuK.,  Gi'Z.,  Hind..  IIkno. 

PKICKLYPI^AK,Opuntiadillenii,  Cactus, 
indiiMjs.  The  liedgo  prickly  pear  is  often 
seen  in  gardens,  and  its  Inrge  yellow  flowers 
are  quite  ornamental.  The  natives  of  Tenas- 
•rim  regard  it  as  a  species  of  euphorbia. — 
'Mason. 

PKICKLY  POPPY,  Eni:.  Argcmone 
Mexicana,  or  Jamaica  yellow  thistle.  Il-s  oil 
is  Coorookoo  oil. 

PKJCICLY-STKMMEl)  HKDYSARL'M, 
Alhagi  maurorum. —  Towrnc,   tP'.  ^'  A, 

PRICKr.Y-STKMMEDHIBl.SCrS.lIitii- 
ficUBSurattoneie,  Linn.,  f?o.rA  ,  If.  .J*W.,  JK  Ic. 

PRICKLY  VANGUERIA,  Vuugucria 
spinosa,  Hoxb- 

PKIDE  OF  CHINA,  Meliabukayun,/?o;//r. ' 

gRlDE   OF   INDIA.     Melin    Bj:e.larich. ) 


PRIESTS.    Every 
a  knowledge  of  tlie   ;  tf ' 

may  become  a  priest.       I'liry  «rr  dr< 
ed    by    the    nppellatiou?,      V\\\ 
Atduirya,  thi*  Sudnshyn,  the  Bi 
Ilota.     Tlie  fii*8t  appears  to 
ceremonial,  thola^t  the  ^acrifict 
cording  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  first 
the  rno&t  advantageous  order,  as  the 
are  unwilliitg  to  i^sU  bathe  io  cold 
perform    further    ablutions    and    met 
bestow   fees   upon   the  Pnmshita  topi 
these    cercnioiiie**    for   them.     Sonc 
lower  capites,  uh  the  five  nriizaa 
the   \on-.\ryan  racfs,    have 
own,  and  not  hrahmans.      1 1 
no  officiul  gannonts.  but  ab\ 
usual  dress.    The  buddhist 
Ladak  wear  the  usual  red 
with  amulel£  and  strings  of  brads 
of  divers    colours  and   **  pi"aviog-h 
hanil,  "whicli  they  keep  revolving] 
rattle,   now  stopping  to  iJAtHU  Co 
pi-eters   rer|ucst   regni-diug    proviii 
(as  it  to  make  up    for  loiit  limp), 
work    to    grind   his    prayers    with 
energy,'*—  Cole.,  Myth.  Hind ,  p.  3J 

PRIMATES,  nil  order    of  Matui 
prising  man  and  the  monkoyft  ; 
OiiDKie— Piimaie». 
Fam.  Stiniadn;,  Monbeji. 

QuAdnimona,  I  Catarrhios, 

}{ei>pitheci\  ran  IItrt*€tu  \ 

Suh-fam.      Simianir.  Ajmw. 
Troglodytes  niger,  Cbimparixeo, 
Troglridytes  gorilla,  Gorilla,  Afi-i^ 
Simin  satyrns,  Orang-utan  itf  R< 
Simia  morio,  Onuig-utati  of  Siimam 
Snb'fam.     IIyIolkatin»,  ("libbows 

Chinese  countries  and  Matayana. 
Ilylobatcs    hoolook,     Iloolook 

Cachar.  Khas^siyn  and  Sylhet, 
Hyhibutes  lar,  Gibbon  ofTonaii 
Hylohates   agilis,   <^ibbou   of  Mi 

sula,  others  from  the  Malay  Islam 
Monkeys, 
Gen,     Preshytis,  lUiger. 

Semnopithectia,  F.  rurMr. 

Hunumnn,  HniiK  |  \jkagat, 

Presbytis  entellus,     B«nga)  Ltl 

Simiacntellu«,  Dtifre^n.  f  P.  aochtaeiu 

Mim-o,  I'ASf.  I  !tqnuman, 

LrfLn^ur.  Hiirp.  |  WRnur, 

Common  in  Bengal  aiid  C^jctral 
Pre-sbytUschitaceus,  Uodg*., 


K\ilnip,  Ba»T 

UiiniUAyan  Ungxir,    Eso 


tauQT. 

kinbii 


Karat 
Occurs  tliroughoat  tZie  Uhnalar 

t;S4 


U'iainti'*,  ib'/A,  Uii/.,  Ilnrsf, 

he  wiHieni  suIl'  of  the  pcnirisnl« 
I  of  iVylon. 
ohnii,  Jeriion, 

I'r'.-r.  I  S^-mnoiMthccupt  rui'nUft- 

'VrfiMT,  I  Somnopithecus  iiy]toifu- 
jobnii.  I      co>,         liiuth.,  Uortf. 
f  Martin.  \ 

hnr    Ijtnj^iir,     of    Trarancore, 

bur  bimI  Srtul)i  Cdiict'H. 

uftntii".  Jerdon, 

iMJohnii,  Wntpxer^  Bhjfh^  Martm. 

Iivrry    Lmignr,   of  Xcilghrn'Wt*, 

jliiey  and    Wyimad,   i»ot   helow 

KK)  ftrc'i. 

pileuiij:!,  Bhjthy  Sylliet,  Cnihar, 

bnrbei,   Bh/tk,  inlcrior  of  Tt|>- 

pliaytx'i,  Blj/ifif  Atukmi. 
ilbo-c'iiieveii^,  Miilftyno  Peninsutu. 
5ephiiIo|iicru^  Bftjt/it  Ctsylou, 
ur»>imi^  Rlijth^  Cfvlon. 
l*»pioiiiH8*,  HnbuDUfl. 
^^boriim  of  Africa  and  monliey- 
Hundin. 

RBS,  Jfnio/tt     Lion-monkey. 
tniu  leonina.  /ym/i,  Shau\ 
lenua  veter,  Gray,  7%.,    Jlors. 


MrxD. 


Mai. 


1^ 


tHrltiDi  Trnvaiicore. 
Jerdon. 


Ln*. 


firytbrseiui,  Schreb. 
rx  u(Uu(i9,  Jlodg.^  Hurt.,  lit, 

tHi:j(o.  I  Murtrvii-banur, 
tlixn.  I 
\ftk\\  ludia. 

Ops,  JctdoH. 

MlD^nsis,  McLeUitnrf,  Ifortf.  Bli/t/t. 
mtiukej,  bij^li   up  ou   thu  Alus- 

cameosiff,  Jertlon. 

hikanieoAis,  ilodtfuon, 

mesirinuA,  Jerdov,     TeDasscrim 

a. 

jin»e,  I>ft/eh,  Aralcnn. 

Loide;*,  7ff.  Oeoffrotf^     Aijikftri. 

icacus  rniliatns,  Jerdon. 

^4N.  I  Wwiur,  Uahr.     of  Sykei. 
y,       Kno    I  Kerdu,  HA)t«.    of  C.himU. 

Uarr.  j  Velta  munthi,  I  am. 

hum  India. 
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Mnrncus  pileHlns,  Shttn\  of  (*eylon, 

M«ruci)«t  <arbonjuiu^,  /'.Cwrirr.of  Hui'cniih. 

MulvicLis  ryiioimilgop,  I. tun.,  ol  Biirmali. 

Jb^fim.  Lemiii'idtc.  Tlie  Lernurs,  mostly 
of  MMd»i*i!nf=far,  oiiii  genus  ofAfrit-aand  two 
of  (Kree  Inmi  India  and  Miiiiivann 

.'VyctiuelmtJ  fanlitjraduo,  Jt^rdou. 

liftiJAhivnar.  Bcrro.  i  Slow-pAceil  Lemur,  Kkh, 

Lojjuwwti  b*iMw.  „      I  .Sbiirmind«h  billi,  llisu, 

Fo.uid  ill  Beiigrtl,  Uunifporo  niul  Dacca. 

Jfyriiiebui  javan'nMis,  Bii/(h^  of  Jftva. 

Lul'U  •rracilis,  Jerdon. 

lieniur  ceylonicufl,  Fischer^  Bbjtk. 

The  dlemlerlemar,  Ksa.  t  Tovun^ar,  Tam- 

^ilvtll,  of  Miiilntt.  \  Ouwiiiiiiii  pitli,  Tel. 

Ftiiiiid  in  Ceylon  Miid  8011111601  India.  1 

Tarniuin,  a  gi'nu<«  ofJarn. 
turn.     Galeopitli&'idao,   Flying;  Lcmui*?'. 
Gvn.  Galeopiiliet'ii?,  imtivrsot  Mulnyana. — 
Jerdon. —  SecMiiiiunulin,  Moiiki'ys,    I'lffbylis- 

riMMULACK.T-:;  Vrnt.  Tin*  Prlmtose 
(riltt'ji  orpliiiirp,  of  o  ;:pn  ,7^p,viz.,L*  Prinudn  : 

1  Cyrlaiifn^n  ;    1    Antlropure;   I  Cenlunciilus  j 

2  Annj^ailis.  The  Prirnrosf*  (nnnly  of  jilanis 
nil  foini  ill  Kurope  onnunrnlnl  bnrdfrr  flt)W(»i's  ;! 
bnl  will  hOtsiH'i-i'cd  in  S.  IntHa.  Wi^br  '^ivps 
Prlmiiln  denlirnbila  and   f>iolifrrn. — RidddU 

PUIMULA   SFKC'IOSA. 

BUlikhnpna,    Himn. 

A  narL'otic.  — i'owW/'*  Buud-book,  Vol,  i, 
p.  3ri8. 

riUN',    UiM*.      Mis.-iet^svn  Iiypolnn-a. 

IMtlNCK  OV  WALKS'  ISLAM),  01  Polo 
Prnjiiig,  ibo  Arcni  l*tlc,  an  it  iti  failed  by  the 
native^,  lies  U'lwecn  o^  14'  and  0°  29'  norih 
latitude  ;  N-  K.  point  being  in  \Wf  2o'  eanl 
lohf^itnde,  oiftbr  wrsi  roast  oK  Hie  Peiiia^iila, 
op)»o>ilf  lo  tht^  priiu-ipnlity  of  Qiifdab.  U  i> 
upwards  of  Hfleen  milcK  long,  and  l)etweon 
eigliL  and  Iwflvt*  broad,  niid  rontidns  an  aiva 
ol'  about  16C  M|uni-f  niilcMt  of  wbii  Ii  a  iiiile 
more  tbiin  one-Hrib  iu  cnllivaieil.  The  popu- 
lation in  1801,  ainnunted  to  10,3(0  ;  id  180.5, 
to  14,000  ;  in  1 822,  inrlndinj,'  Prorinre  Wel- 
lealcy,  to  .11,207  ;  in  1826,  to  00,  116  ;  iu 
1828,  to  GO.o.il  ;  »n.l  in  1833,  to  S6,27o.— 
XtwItfiUrsBrtfiih  SrtdrincnU^  Vol,  i,  »>;».  48, 
54.  >Vc  Pennfii4,  Fuio  I'eNanp^  ittraita 
Settlrments 

PUINCK'S  FEATHER.  CeJosin.  the  Rer- 
evfnd  Mr.  Mason  says  lliin  j**  tlie  moi't  elegnnt 
plHnt,  when  cultivaird  by  the  Knrenis  lliuthti 
ever  8nw  of  the  amaranrh  iri)>e.  It  ia  not  Lbc 
princeV  fejiiber  of  English  wniti*  Amaianlui 
hypoi-houdriai'Uft  but  aapocies  ofCelosia  whiiU 
bears  a  Ion;*  pcudulou!^  drooping  puni.Ie  or 
plurno  like  RoxburQb'a  C  ceniua,  bat  it  u  a 
diffiareuCspeciee.    There  aro  two  varieties,  ouc 
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wiih   biighl    yellow  flower*,  ilie  otiier  rcnl. — 
M  ft  son, 

PKINCK'S  ISLAM),  or  Piilo  lAmtaiijrh, 
nn  isluiul  on  the  dmilti  »iilo  of  thu  StiaitN 
fll   Sunda. 

PRINCirAU,  EIiNU.  Manisui-usgiiinuli*- 
|-i>,  Litni, 

1*RINL'K,  Malw,  a  |tot  of  eicrili  or  briiHi:, 

PRIMA  ( Hoti*lk'l'l),  11  ytMiiit*  t»f  iSirdi*.  It 
liii>!  llie  following  ^enei'it;  cluii'aclt.M'  : — Bill 
nulier  lengUieneil,  miutli  com  pressed,  entire  ; 
riiiiii^  smooth,  winj^r*  luutiJeii.  tai)  hrouil  niitl 
runeafe  ;  ffOt  large, -"tvong.  Piiiiiiv  fninilijitit* 
istlie  Prinya  of  tlic  Javniiep*',  luniiiinr  im-HiMT 
of  Liithnm.  It  is  ubuiitliiiit  in  inany  pitiT-sof 
Jnvn,  near  villiigrsaml  jiunieu**,  in  rlie  ronHii*-»i 
of  wliioli,  amnn;;  tvffs  nnd  shrults  ir  intildMitrt 
nest.  It  is  n  hpnglitl}'  l>iid,  s-|H(it(n(;  amonj; 
i.h(*  hnun'Iips  in  nhori  and  inpiii  tlijflil.-,  and 
has  received  il'4  nanit^  fioni  its  lively  :ind 
pleasant  notes  — Ho/f/iftti  ;   Stctti/taoH, 

PRIXSKP.  Thi*  name  of  u  family,  several 
of  whom  obtuiueil  employment  nr  M»njht  h 
career  in  India.  The  fathur,  Mr.  John  Prin- 
Bep,  having  amafiSied  a  t'ou^idtMaUlf  foiiune  in 
India,  in  17H7,  rctnintMi  to  Kn^ltiniland  soon 
after  engagol  in  hu^^ine-^s  »<  uu  Kiist  Iiidin 
A^cnt,  and  Italian  Silk  Mer^ilnuit.  Iiecami'an 
Alderman  o(  London,  and  Men^oer  of  Parlia- 
inent  for  the  Uorouj^li  of  Queenhoron;>li  He 
was  well  known  a«  a  \vrit**r  on  Iiulinn  ;*nl)jerl':. 
No  fewer  rhnn  seven  of  lti>  sons  eann'  to  India. 
•Ttime;*  the  peventh  son  creatly  di^tintrni-hed 
liimself  »y  an  airhieoloj;i-r.  Ilemy  'I'lioLy 
Prin&ep  aa  a  Klaie'nian.  Mr.  Ileniy  Tliohy 
Prinsep  is  de!»cril>ed  a-*  a  perffct  ern*3M'1op;i?dia 
of  Indian  information.  He  held  a  lonj:  Kerie!> 
of  high  and  lespon^ilih*  offices  in  »lmo>t  every 
department-,  and  wa?*  loi-  five  ye.nrs  a  Member 
of  Council  under  Lords  Am-klnnd,  Knnlinije 
and  Ellen  boron  jrh.  He  was  aUo  »  f^ood 
linguist,  and  more  e^^peeinlly  rrmnrkabic  ns 
one  of  the  best  Persian  seholnrs  of  the  present 
liny.  Mr.  James  Prinsop,  for  t>oniPtiino  Secre- 
tary to  the  Asiatie  Society  of  Riiiijnl,  did 
more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Eastern 
Nnmismatics,  than  niiy  oth»'r  individual  up  ro 
the  present  day  (  IHT.'S)-  Tl'fi  results  of  his 
resenrehes  have  recently  been  given  to  the 
world  iu  the  shape  of  two  handsome  oetavo 
volucnef!,  entitled  "  ludiBu  Antiquities/* 
(Muri-ny  1858),  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Priii?ep,  a  baiTJ&ter  in  India,  and 
formerly  of  tlie  Middle  Temple,  is  known  i 
to  fame  as  the  trauslnlor  of  "  Say's  Political 
Economy."  Mr.  H.  T.  Priusep,  ogaia,  is  the 
autlior  of  several  able  pamphlet.^  on  Indian 
questions  which  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time,  but  also  of  ranons  statiBtics  of  a  most 
kind,  published  ia  the  Aeiutic  Socie- 
imal,  and  of  two  very  interesting  and 
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vnlimlde  workf*  of  a  I 
W'v  alliiile  111  bU  •*  D 
in  i-liij  PiMtiiiub,   and   I 
MaliKrajii  Kunjeet  S>i-^ 
rntive  of  tin.'  ]*olilit*nl  and  iltLiuiT 
tions  uf   Diiiii&h   Indiji  undrr   tli*' k -ilm 
tion  of  the  Marqui.^  of  Hasliti 
year>  |yi3  and  181H."     Tliii-  w...  ,^ 
lishfd   by  Murray    in    1820.  iu  ttoe  v4 
quarto  ;  and  a    H'coikI   «Hlit)on.  m  t«f  \ 
octavo,  apiwfired  in  1823.    Kortlif' 
<if  I  lti^  latter  Wiirk  )  whirli  is  of  liijih 
Mr.   II.    T.    Prinwp  Jind    j;i»*!»t  npiwirM 
as,   on    the    lirrH    ni-«-nsinn  of  tlul  t*4«M 
CTentrra!  lenvinjj  the  l'rei*id»Mii-v,  hr  wv«l 
(*d  a»  one    of  his  ^lute,  and    w  i 
liis  secretariat  during  ilie    lAiif 
appointed  to   the  ^nme    nSTirt  on   bv^jj 
walli^-'s  M*tMirid  projji'eKS    *v#*«lwaril,  ^4^ 
took  (lie  Held  in  per>on.    Mr.  Pr.n^-«4 
in  ibip.  work  (to  borrow  Iti^oirn  «,?:., 
"to  ti-nce  out  the  political  frnn^A 

I  from  the   origin   of  the    hostile  -j>it  >  • 
the  Mahratia  powers  down   to  th«  finil 
of  the  season    1B17  and    18m:torr«ri 
o()erations  of  tintt   5iea«on,  rtnd  fn  oxvk 
fur  as  possible,  (be  itelttefneiii  r. 
from."     Mr.  H.T.Prinsep  wh*  i.. 
in    the    year    1 7f»0,    unti    ri-fWiTt-U   Km 
education  nt  Ilailcybnry  {'oU*^e.    Hiftll 
a  writer  dales  iroin  May,  IbOH,     Airilf 
Inilia  in  the  following  Vfar,  !•«•  vi*.  ^im 
assistant  in  the  office  of  lite  I; 
Sudi'    Dcwiini    nml    Ni^umnt 
1811    he    Iterftmc   otnt:i:ittn}£  a- 

,  M«jriMfHl»*  of  Monr«beil»!»jid,   n 
IlejiHirar  of  ih*»  City  <"onrr,  nod  «til 
a-isi-iiant    lo   the    rold'cmr  of  Bn 
PKINSKPIA  I'TIIJS. /?rty/^. 

Behkul.  Bka^. 

Tfttua ;  riioohvum,  t"nit%An. 
l^lh;.l(^atl. 

(*urindll.ClUMB.4.  JlIRLCX. 

.\runf).  „ 

A  plant  of  KniL'bnn,  a  romnion 
Hiinabtyaii  plunt,  only  found  at  S 
Sikkim  :  it  is  omployeil  in  liedgrh 
found  in  the  SuthJ  vnlW  bi*iwfv« 
nud  Snnirnatn  at  an  elovalton  t/ 
8,000  feel.  Used  for  ti.-d^cii,  il«  «>ed»7<< 
oil.  -  Iiooher*s  Him.  Jonr^  I'o/,  li^  ^| 
Cteghornn  Pnfijab  RepotU  f'"'  '  ■* 
PoirrlTs  Hfiiid-bonh^  i'  o(.  i,  p 

PRINTED  CLOTHS,     Tb* 
printing  ia    one   which    wiu  r<' 
Egyptians   and  Indians,  ni^  ' 
practised  by  the  latter,  ana 
in    1851,  produced  ranch  to  Ik;  t 
iu  the  midst  of  the  productions  •  > 
and  after  so  many  attempts  bare  beMi^ 
to  improve  an  art  o<rruinly  itapflm^ll 
the  east.      Pliny  wm   acqoaiated  vi^ 
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B««ktisf. 

IWhk)L 

KAnwaV] 

Btkkar. 

BekraL 


art  hy  wiiich  t'lollis^  lliough 
id  H  heated  tlyeinjj  liquor  of  one 
culuur  euinc*  uiil  tingeiJ  with  ilitferetit 
rss  **►*•'  urierwiinls  could  not  lie  tlisdiHt*^- 
f  wu-iJiiug.  Tlie  people  of  ludin  were 
I  pmctLsiii*^  tlie  nit.  when  fii'Mt  vi>iicd  hy 
I^CMtis.  The  nioiiliiunU  they  n|t)ily  holh 
nriU  kuU  by  eiigtHved  hiouks,  iliungh  it 
INTO  HAid  that  tlir  loi-iiier  inelliod  wii.s  the 
ooe  einptoyetl.  Bloeks  m-Cj  however, 
lirou'flioiir.  IiMliii.  Iiirf  fiitk  hitnclkevi-hietV, 
w  p«rt«,  wh«re  the  round  fpoLs  were  to 
^  up  ^i(h  thread  ?o  ii^  iu»t  to  he  ntfectcd 

8v»lyi?-Uquors  nud  ir.  wiis  from  (his 
pf  tying  thhiindmi)  thnt  rhey  rec-eive<l 
e  of  Umidlmim.  Tlie  rloth-priniera  tit 
I  AtAQip  the  fi^iireH  on  eloth  whirh  is  to 
broidei'ed.  The  stuinpM  are  turmed  of 
blocks  ot'  kuntiil  (Artocarpui^)  wood, 
)fae  ti*{urt*H  carved  in  relief.  Tlie  co- 
g  matter  ifi  o  red  earth  impoited  from 
inr,  pi'ohahiy  the  so-cHllt-d  '  lodinn  enrth,* 
ln»  i'^rsiuii  gnlf-  Though  the  art  is 
Hctisetl  to  miii*h  porfot^-tioti  in  BritJiin^ 
Binu  putlerD^  tftill  retain  their  own 
bcHulie^  Hod  comiiiuiid  a  erowJ  of 
This  is  no  douht  due  in  a  great 
to  the  knowledge  which  they  have 
:ts  of  colours,  uiid  the  proportion 
jy  preserve  between  the  trrouiid  and 
ttft-rn,  by  whii'h  a  gnnd  eflect  is  pro- 
botli  at  a  difttunce  and  on  u  near  in- 
B«o,  Printeti  eloths  ai-e  worn  oceasion- 
^^  Berur  and  Bundlekhuud,  for  sareeft: 
Hpnd^  and  bordera  have  peculiar  local 
^r.  There  ia  uUo  a  ela^s  of  prints  on 
I  cIolIj,  Used  for  Ihu  skirts  or  fM-tlicouts 
iin«n  of  some  of  the  lower  (-!fi.K«ea  in 
r  lodia  ;  but  the  greatest  deinnnd  for 
id  cloths  is  for  palemporcs,  or  single 
,  In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in 
,  tlie    borders   and   ends  are  entiiely   ol 

Pd  and  nlk,  the  fortner  pretlomiiml- 
iuting  iu  gold  and  in  silver  is  a 
lilt*  art  which  has  been  curried  to 
i|ierfection  iu  Indiu,  at;  well  upon  thick 
I, as  upon  fine  muslin.  The  size  which 
His  not  mentioned,  but  iu  the  Burroefc 
jkm  lImi  juice  of  a  plant  is  used,  which, 
^p,  contains  caoutchouc  iu  a  dtate  of 
R. —  Bowie's  Arts  of  India. 
INTINC  SirWohn  Davis  is ofopinioutliat 
irt  of  printing,  the  conipoi'ition  of  gun- 
1^,  and  I  he  muguetic  compasH,  which  he 
ly  conaidered  in  Europe  aw  three 
mportant  inventioiiB  or  discove- 
Icru  times,  had  their  first  origin  iu 
Their  printing  is  by  a  system  of 
;,  the  types  being  made  from  the 
«rood*  called  by  them  ly-mo.  In 
liog  of  the  tenth    century  printing 
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multiplying  copies  of  hooks  refeivLni  the  im- 
perial sanction  ;  a  printed  imperinl  edition  of 
all  the  suit'ed  workn  having  been  tiieu  pub- 
ti»Iie4l.  The  greatest  of  nil  the  arts  was  uut 
invented  in  Kui'0|>e,  till  live  hundred  years 
arter  thi«.  Marco  Polo  s{M'uk.s  mutrh  of  the 
'  HUnnptti*  paper  money  of  the  Chinese;  and  he 
must  have  seen  iheir  printed  books.  Printing 
with  movenhh*  type;*  (made  of  terracotta)  was 
invented  in  China  by  a  sniilh  named  Pishing 
before  the  middle  of  tho  eleventh  eunturyi 
hut  tJie  invention  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
followed  up.  W^ooit-printing  was  known  at 
leiif't  iih  only  as  a.  n.  581  ;  and  about  904 
engmviu";  on  sluue  lor  the  press  was  intro- 
duced. Paper  in  China  is  made  from  bam- 
boo from  the  lirnk  of  mulberry,  of  a  hibis- 
cus ( Rosa  ^inen:ii:i),  and  of  the  tree  called  chu, 
(B^ou^sonetia  pnpyrifera).  All  bsrk-pAper  ia 
btrong  and  tough  ;  it  has  luys  crossing  it,  so 
that  when  toru  you  would  tliink  it  was  made 
of  silk  fibres.  Tliis  \a  why  it  is  called  Mieu- 
chi  or  silk  paper. 

In  theyeur  ItiTO,  there  were  six  printing oflicea 
in  Yedoaloiie(MOWcallcd  "Tokiyo,"  t.«.,  East- 
ern Capital),  aud  none  butJiipunese  were  em- 
ployed in  them.  They  turn  out  elementaiy 
'  school  books  to  meet  the  large  demand  that 
now  cxista  among  this  progressive  people  ; 
to  he  used  as  the  means  tor  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  English  aud  other  European  languages. 
None  but  their  own  people  are  employed.  Iu 
European  offices  at  Yokohama  they  are  very 
useTul  as  compositorr,  pressmen.  &c.,  and  ihey 
are  well  worth  llieir  wage*  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  they  even  publish  several 
newspapcr.4.  These,  of  course,  are  iu  their 
own  clwiincters,  hut  the  type  is  cusl  ou  n  re- 
gnhiv  body,  u>  Knorlish  stnnilard,  and  iu  a  Ja- 
ptniese  type-loundry  ut  Nangasuki.  The  na- 
tive characterK  consist  of  Chinese,  and  the  Ja- 
panese '*  Hirakann"  and  *'  Katakana.''  The 
Chinese  characters  are  urrangcd  in  coses  willi 
very  narrow  divisions  the  width  of  the 
hotly  of  the  type  ;  these  were  placed  in  the 
divii^ioiiH  on  their  feet,  with  the  face  up- 
wards. 

The  first  Tamil  types  seem  to  have  been 
cut  at  Amsterdam  in  1678,  to  express  the 
names  of  some  plants  in  the  large  work, 
'  Horli  Itulici  Mulabarici.'  •  Ziegeubalg  as- 
serts, however,  that  they  were  so  bad,  thnt 
even  the  TamiU  themselves  could  not  make 
them  out.  It  would  appear  that  the  next 
Httonipt  was  mode  at  Halle.  al>out  1710,  to 
supply  the  Tranquebar  Mission.  Fenger  says, 
*^  The  people  there,  though  unacquainted 
with  the  Tamil  language,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing some  Tamil  letters,  which  thoy  hastily 
tried  aud  aenl   to  Tranquebar  ;    where   iho 
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well 


01  me  i>ew  xesuimeiu,  as  wen  as 
otiier  things,  was  priiitetl  with  them-  TJiU 
surnpli',  ihe  vvvy  iii-st  thiii^  ever  printed  iu 
Tamil  chnrmrteis,  wiis  the  Apo*tleV  Crei*d, 
luid  the  iViemie  ut  llulle  wlicn  they  desputch- 
vi\  it  with  tlie  piinling-presH,  requested  snon 
to  U«  requited  l>y  a  LOpy  of  die  Xew  Tt-ntn- 
inent  in  Tamil*"  Ti  e  |)riiitin;»  of  the  New 
Testament  was  conipleh'd  in  Trniiquebur  in 
iTlo.  Tlie  Ij'p^  lust  cut  at  IluUe  is  uhoul 
equal  to  the  uize  called  I'^ngllsb.  Smaller 
fouatB  wei'e  cut  uCrerwardt'.  A  »pecitneii  is 
given  of  a  part  of'Aindt's  *  True  Christiani- 
ty/ printed  at  Unite  in  1751.  Konnts  of 
type  were  snlisequenily  cut  in  Intliu.  Print- 
ing wus  carried  on,  hoth  on  the  conriuent 
and  in  Ceylon.  In  1761  the  Mitdras  govern- 
ment allowed  the  Vepery  roissiounries  the  u»e 
of  a  press  taken  ni  l\>nd(chei  ry.  The  second 
9peoimeu  of  printing  shows  the  slate  of  Ta- 
mil printing  previous  to  recent  iinprovemuutK. 
Tamil  lypograpliy  owes  its  present  excel- 
lence mainly  to  Mr.  F.  K.  IIiiiil:,  of  the  Ame- 
rican Mission  Prcsft.  VV'iih  much  labour,  he 
superint-cndcd  the  cutting  of  the  punches  of 
several  founts  ;  the  smHlloBt  size  (bi-evier) 
)it>  had  prepared  in  America.  Mr.  Hunt 
h*ts  produced  The  Kmullesi  vernacular  eiiition 
of  the  acriplnrea  ever  yet  issued  in  India. 
The  Amcricnn  Prens  has  also  rHis(*d  the  stand- 
ard of  printing  throughout  ihe  Tamil  country. 
Theliev.  W.Taylor  s-Uites  that  up  U>  1S35  the 
only  Tamil  works  printed  hy  native?  weie  ihe 
Kundanil  some  trifles  l»y  .\uviiiy:ir.  In  that 
year  Sir  Charle-H  Mctcalt'e  removed  the  restric- 
tions ou  printing,  and  sotni  aftf^rwards  na- 
tive presses  began  to  be  esialdi^hed.  Iu 
1863  ten  native  ])ref>.«etf  in  Madras,  printing  in 
Tamil,  fuini^lied  returns  of  tlicir  publications. 
There  are  several  more  prci^ses.  Generally 
they  are  on  a  very  Hmiitl  scale.  According 
to  hindou  custom,  related  families  dwell  to- 
{felhcr.  A  wooden  printing  press  is  owned 
in  common  ;  .'»ome  niemlters  act  jw  printers  ; 
others  attend  to  sjdcf*.  Thi?*,  indeed,  was  the 
early  practiie  in  Kurope.  Hnllani  fays,  *The 
first  printers  wore  always  book-8»ller»,  and 
sold  their  own  imprcHsiouH.  Tliese  occupa- 
tions were  not  divided  till  the  early  [mrt  of 
the  sixU'enth  century.'  In  1872,  three  or 
four  nntive  printers  had  iron  presses,  and 
even  dnim  to  hot-press  their  sheets.  Some 
bofiks  printed  by  them  are  of  very  fair  work- 
manship.—  Pri'facA  to  G  rntu  ntnftca  DiimuUra ; 
Hixtorr/  of  ihe  TranqHehar  Mission^  p,  7  ; 
fiot/h's  Art9,  SfC,  of  Incita,  ;).  483  ;  Pen- 
nftfiCs  Hindusitni,  Vol.  i,  p.  132;  McCul- 
lof.)i*x  Commercial  Dictiouaryy  p.2i5  i  Jh- 
/iVn  in  Jour.  Asiat.,  ser.  iv,  totn.  ix,  pp. 
609|  JI3  ;  C/iine  Moderns,  pp.  626,  seq,  \ 
Yuh  Caikay,  VoU  i,  pp.  219-221. 
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PRISTIPOMATIUjK.  a 


PRION,  see  Pro.. 
IMUSM.VnC  C'l  M. 

dnm. 

PUISTIPOMA    guoraca, 

Vttf.     See  Isinglass. 

PRISTIUUC6,  see  Squalidae. 

PKISTID.B,  the«iwft»bfci 
of  the  genus  Pristis.  ibcw*  »r« 

Pri*ti»  i«rrolt«ti,  -V,  amtl  St.,    E. 

Archipela;-  ^    "    '  ""•■t 
„        I>ectiniktus.  / 
„         ijsroa,  liUr-. 
,,         ciuipidiituft,  lAtth.,  Kjuit 

PKLSTIOPHORIUJE,  a  faini 
of  the  piistiopborus  gonuis  liiMic 

PriBtiuphorua  ii              '    .'4.,  A 
II  .  'r'rAr. 

o%w  ..... I 

fnni 

vi:.,  16Tht)ra(Kin,3  Helutew,  1 
tipom4,    1   CuDoduii,  1 4    Hvnnnl 
Si  l>iKgmDm&,  I   Hyp(*roglTpbflu 
nioideo,  '20Uerre4,  21  Scolo(j«i 
13  Dentex,  19  SynAgru»  I  l*r 
pus,  \  CLictoplfnim  2  Apb4r«u»v 
12  Cwrio,  4  KrytLrichtby*,  I 
oentnis. 

PRISTIPOMA  GCORACA, 

P»rca  grunnicTU,  fti$t*r.    |  AjitUa* 
QiUfrakft,  JtUMietL 

Thiit  fisb  is  one  foot   Intij^, 
lele  of  Tanua,  BatJivin,  Cor 
( fresh  water ) .     It*   rth- vi* 
from  which  its  ifrii;. 

PRISTIS    AN'l  I  .  L 

Saw  fish,  iufesth  lUe  eastern  roai>i 
of  Ceylon.     Two  other  eperie^ 
tlie   Ceykiu   waters*   P*    cuspi 

pectinatna.     Sqnaluf  pristiA^  U 

od  shaik. — TeuHtnts  Sk'tichticfi 
Hist  (if  Cei/inn,  ;>.  325. 

PRISTONYCnUS,  a  penu* 
tliidn;,  inhabits  Ncfwul  nnd  K 
Cahithue  prefers  a  norilicru  i 
southern  climate. — M.0pt*g  //. 
IS-IO.  ;).  116, 

PRISTOOSENA  U-i 
An^a  ;  and  as  he  survivt- <;  > 

great  wnr,  bis  race  proba 
those  regions,  where  ca3lc 
liuve  I>ecn  introduced. 

PRITA.  Hind.     Pinu?  - 

PRITHI  RAJ  wasc. 
ud-din,  at  tlie  eloso  ot  inc  u 
TiiH  Chuiihnn,  one  of  the  prinr 
r«ce«,  are  deccnded 
hindoo  ruler  of  In< 
they  sproad  tLron;^h  Mis^v*^ 
their  principal  fumities  ni^e 
Blmduuriu,  Rajkumar,  iCajur.  Prn 
arua^ar  and  Majjcbana. 

PRir  H  U,  the  first  Iting  who  Ui 

^  fiSS 


rRtTinvt 


PhOBALONOCO. 


rahletl  to  I>o   tnarrieJ  to  Prit'hivi, 

for  llie  CArth. —  Wi(soji. 

'HIVI,  Sans.,  from  Pritliu,  a  kiug 

It  foriued  lowiis,  rnise*!  the  art*,  Sec. 

*'niVI,  tilt*  goUtleas  of  tho  eai'lli,  is 

termed  a  form  of  Lnkshwi,  Hy  utiiei's 

iti.    Uerljusbnnd  isl^rit'hu.pioduceO, 

:t  ftocorilunoe  with  myiholo^ioal  ex* 

rice,  by  chaiuing  the  right  iirm  of  a 

tyi*aut  wlio  bail  flietl  wUliout  issue, 

tntght  have  n  posthumous  son,  who  is 

itvil  as  a  fonn  of  Vishnu.     As  u  form 

ihmi,   Prii'hivi  is  liie  Indian  Ceres. 


PRITHTVI  SKNA,  seo  lusonptions. 

PiarilP.  see  Piiihivi. 

IMUTHIJDAKA,  or  Pehon,  ijrar  Thauc- 
sar.    Prithu  Raju  gave  name  to  iVithu  daka. 

PRITYHAUA,  Sans.,  from  piati,  a  pre- 
position indicating  that  the  action  is  ]*etunied 
or  reHeoted,  and  nhara,  to  take. 

PRIYADARiil,  »ee  Asoka  or  Pya.lasi. 

PRIVKT,  also  Egyptian  Privut,  Lawsonia 
alba,  Lnm.     See  Ilonna. 

PRIVET,  INDIAN,  Vitex  Irifolia^   Linn. 

PiiOHALOiNOGO,  or  Prohholinj^go,  is  a 
distriet  in  East  Java,  the  richest  sugar  produc- 


saorilices  are   oflurcd    to  her.      The  i  ing  district  in  tlic  island,  and  its  iuhahitautsarc 


loos  divide  llio  earth  into  tcu  f»art9,  to 

I  of  which  a  deity  is  asbigned.     Prit'hivi 

^  gmidt'ss  of  the  earth,  Viswacamin,  the 

leer  of  tlie  universe,  that  is,  the  Lord  of 

iJnti     H'^suuiing  that  eharactor,  moulded 

■  id  it  became  Pritliivi-couspicnous  ; 

ui^i' •^'te  is  that  name,  Parthivi,  assigned 

lec&rih.     rrit*hn  ifl  herhut^haml  ;  he  was 

tion  of  Vis h mi  ;  as  related  iu  the 

'!dc,  from  Wilford's  chronoh»gy  of 

la  the  form  of  a  cow,  tvii'hivi 

by    Swayanibhuva,   or    Adani, 

Mstor  of  Prit'hu,  who  so  einployed 

baps  the   old   sire    took   delight  in 

ig  the  diiii'iesand  fields  of  his  beloved 

Prjt'hivi,  as  a  pcrsonitieatiou  of  the 

^  also  represents  patience  ;  the  hiiidiM), 

Ir  to    the  earlh,  or  Prit'hivi,  proverbially 

■  example  of  patience,  or  forlu^arauco,  per- 

...  ,   h..,-  tifitvels  to  Ito  ripped  open,  her 

inled,aDd  suiTeriugevery  indignity 

iiiui.  It  -iMilment  or  murmuring.     She   is 

Ivd  aUo  as  au  example  of  eonectness,  as 

-.Mjd  for  eviL     Pnt'hivi  Pati,  i.  e., 

.1?  Earth,  is  a  title   conferred  on 

■•r  real,  as  well  us  mythological 

He  is  deemed  iho  nrchitect  of 

^^ersc,  Olid  chief  engineer  of  the  gods. 

^■ealed  the  fourth  Upnvoda  in  various 

^M  OQ  sixty-four  mechanical  arts,  for  the 

Bmment  of  such  as  exercise  them  ;  and 

M  Uie  iuspeetor  of  all  manual  labours  and 

lianicnl  arts.    Pritliivi,  is  also  called  BIm- 

also  lihumn  Devi,  names  of  tlie  earth. 

Devi  in  hindoo  mythology  is  the  leires- 

\  tiame  of  I'nrvaii,  as  goddfss  of  the  earth, 

,  .  -1  of  Uiaoa  were  varied  to  suit  hor 

ri*,  she  being  Luna  in  heaven,  Pro- 

'■  in  Ik'II.j'o  lirr  archetype,  the 

liolieiivridyBhftvani, on  earth 

■U'i  i'ulula-Ueti  Hd  contort  of  the 

i».*  infernjil  regions.     libu-Devo,  as 


principally  Madurese.  The  south- western 
side  ofthe  plain  of  Prohboliuggo  is  boaudcd  by 
iho  Tengger  mountxiins  where  the  people  still 
cling  to  a  religion  suppciaed  to  have  originnied 
iuhinduisra.  The  people  of  thcTenggerraoue- 
tains,  shortly  described  in  Itiifflos'  llislury,  may 
be  n  relict  of  'nu  aborigiuni  race.  This  iiice ' 
like  afew  others  in  India,  and  the  Archipehigo, 
adopt  tiio  singular  pi-actice  of  building  their 
villagt^in  terraces.  Thispracticeseemstohnvo 
once  prevailed  in  the  l*hilippines.  The  inha- 
bitants ofthe  Scrwatti  islands,  select  the  h\}U\' 
niila  of  hills  or  the  brows  of  cliffs  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sen,  as  sites  for  their  hnbita- 
tions.  The  creator  extreme  isummitof  the  hill 
isoccupiedby  a  hirge  waring  ti"ee,  the  Ficns  in- 
dicu  of  Uumphius,  beneath  wliieh  the  idols  of 
the  village  are  placed  on  ^quure  platforms  of 
loose  stone-fl.  Hero  tlie  elders  meet  when  any 
important  matter  is  to  be  discussed.  Below 
tbu  true  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  scraped 
into  A  succession  of  platforms  or  terraces,  on 
which  are  erected  tlieir  oblong  barn  like 
houeea  with  wooden  walls  and  palm  leaf 
thaleh.  At  Letti,  a  neighbouring  ibiaud, 
whoi*c  ihc  hills  are  fur  inland,  the  brows  of 
the  diRs  which  overhang  the  sea  are  eelectod, 
and  a  similar  mode  of  seai-inng  into  terrace* 
13  adopted  when  net^e^sary.  The  same  sys- 
tem also  prevails  at  Babn  and  Timor  laut. 
The  SerwjiLii  inlanders  have  a  more  general 
resemblauut;  Lo  ilie  inhtibitanls  uf  the  South 
Sea  Islatlds,  than  to  those  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Thry  are  tallur  and  fairei  than 
the  Malays  or  Bugis.  They  wear  a  waifil 
clolh  made  of  cotton  or  of  the  bark  of  the 
paper  mulberry,  and  allow  their  long  wavy 
hn'r  tn  float  over  their  shoulders  or  tio  it  hC 
the  buck  of  tiie  head.  Their  ve-sels,  the  cora- 
cora,  are  loni;  itnd  graceful  with  low  sideband 
grrat  breadth  uf  beam,  liigh  stems  and  btenis 
which  rise  like  hoins  at  each  extremity  of  thct 


« 


Wfe  of   the  earthly   godfless*.   is  a  name  of  (  vessel,  and  are  ornameirfcti   with  festoons  of 
■iixniioo    Ininvticifie,   p.    2S  :    Cole-  I  large  cowrie  shells  and    bunches   of  feathers. 
102  ;  Moor, p.  113.     St'o  Hindu  or    They  huild   their  villngos   on  the   summits  of 
loJrOv  r«nkshmi,  Nnrayaua,  Saraswati    cliffs  or  thu  brows  of  ItilU  which  rise  atrupt- 
tl.  I  ly  fiom  the  sea  oi-  tlie  Uuks  of  rivers.    On 
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FROCAPRA  OITTTTOOBA, 


PBOSl 


Whang  yang. 

Yellow  goAtuf  theCluoeu. 


Mfijoi- Hftmlltoii,  11.  M.  2l5t  M- N.  I.  wl»o 
liud  Iiuvl'UihI  iu  Juvu,  nit-utiuMH  Lliailiefouiiil 
llic  :djinic  system  ol  (orruciiig  aniuu|^st  titu 
Mnllc  Arusiiv,  oi  liill  kinj^h,  of  llie  Piiluey 
hilU    in    llic  extreme  Rotitli  of  Itidiu. 

rUOCAPUA  GLTTUKOSA. 
Anti!opcgutturo3a,/'«//<M 

Uaang  y»ng, 

Is  iienrly  A^  feet  i a  lengthy  nni]   2  ft^t  6 
inc.hcii   Iggh  iiL   tho  sljoulOer  ;  tlie   body   aIso  \ 
is  lai^c  Biul  corpulent^  uud   the   l'^^^^   hhoilcr 
than  is  cuminou  to  the  untclopcs  in  geueml  ;  | 
tho  horns  nre  bhiek,    lynitodr  and  marked  to  ' 
witliin  II  .short  distance  of  their  points  with 
proinineLil   transverse   rings,    tlio    Kuborhitul 
f^inii^iin  are  small ;  the  larynx  large  and  saHeut, ' 
furmti)^,  pfirticularly  in  tho  old   bucks  a  pro- 
minent lump  ou   the  throat  ;  upon  titc  pre- 
puce of  the  Bnme  sex  there  is  likewise  situated 
Q  Imjr  about  the  eizii  of  a  heuH  ef;g,  which 
contains  a  waxy  sub:*tauco  similar  to  that  pro 
duced    iu  the  analogous  organ  of  the  miisk  i 
animali  but   without  any   kind  of  odour  ;  tho  I 
tail  is  short,   and   tho  knees  furnished  with  | 
small  bunches  of  hair,  hut  scarcely  sufTicicnt*  | 
ly   long  and  distinct  to  merit  tiic  name  of| 
brushes,  tho  summer  cont  is   of  a  grayish 
fawn-colour  above,  kud  whito  beueatli  ;  that; 
of  winter  almost  entirely  while,  beiu^  tinged 
but  felijjhtly  with  a  prayish-yellow  shade  ou 
tho  buck  aud  sides.    The  femulcs  resemble  tlio 
males  iu  colour,  but  arc  of  rnlhcr  smaller  size,  i 
and  without  liorus  ;  they  want  tho  ?ac  on  the  | 
abdomen,  aud  havn  two  teats.— The  Dzerens  , 
whabit  the  dry  arid   dL^scrts  of  Central  Asia, 
Tibet,  China  and  Southern  Siberia,  parliculnr- 
]y  the  great  dese^'t  of  Gobi  ;  and  prefer  the 
most  sandy  and  stony   plains,   feeding  upon 
8uch  scanty  hevlutge,  as  these  localities  supply, 
and  avoiding  water,  to  which  they  appear  to 
enterlain  a  marked  aversion.     Tliey  aro  re- 
markably   swift,   take    prodigious    leaps   and 
when  frigUti-ncd,  will  occasionally   pass  over 
20  or  2.J    feet  at  a  single  bound.     In  spring: 
and  summer  they  form  ^mall  families  whi<-li  j 
live  apnrl  from  one  aiioihcr,  but  iu  tlie  begin-  ' 
ninjj;   of  winter  they   uuile  in  largo  flocks, 
always  under  the  Kuidanco  of  an  oxj»orieuced 
old  buck.     'J'hcy  never  run,  oven  when  pur- 
sued, in  H  cnnfufird  crowd  but  form  ainjjle  file«, 
an<l  follow  idosely  iu  the  fool  steps  of  their 
leader.     They  rarely  emit  any  voice.     Wlien 
taken  they  are  ea<itly  tamed,  aud   appear  to 
have  rather  a   prcdeliciion  for  the  dumesiic 
litale,  often  mixing  with  flocks  of  sliceji,  and 
.approaching    human   habitations   during    tho 
•verity   of  the  winter  season.     Their  flesh 

fender  and   well  lasted,   ai)<l   they  are   a 
ivourito   object  of  chase  with   the  Mogbuls 
luul  Tartan*— £wy.  Cyc.,  p.  230;  Adimn,       ' 


PliOCAPRA  P1CTICAI:DA.i1.< 
Rn-^'oa,  tho  Tibet  liavloe-deer  *>f 
is  met  with   ou  crngjiry  mounl 
likH  the  ^ond  and  chHrnui^.  dclj 
among   (lilTrt  nnd  preripire*. 
Gott  is  diiscribed  by  Mr.  Hihl;;^ 
biunt   of  Tibet.     Ii   Ima   hroi 
rufous  tips  ;  the  inside   of  the 
white,  aud  i«il  black.     It  is  porht|»r' 
turosa  in  its  summer  c*>al. — ddiimt. 

riiOCKLLAKID-li,  the  petwl 
birds,  of  the  order  Nalalore*  or 
comprising  6  gen.,  12  sp.,  riz.,  4 
4  Proctdluriii  ;  I  Prion  ;  1  Pelloi 
Pufltnus;  1  Thulassidroma.— Co?, 
AdatHS. 

rUOCELLARIA     HCESITATj 
ped  Petiel*  of  Indian  du<I  Southcm 
rai-e  straggler  in  TSritaiu,  thai  liai 
liiiued  once  only  iu  Lower  Bengal. 

PKOCELLAUiA     PELAUIC. 
Petrel.  *eemg  to  boloug  to  every 

PUOCEIUD^-.    Among  thc^ 
family,  collected  by  Dr.  Wall 
four  or  Ave  species  of  ttiio  Corak 
tho  oak  grows,  there  Calosomaj 
C.  indicuin   iulmbius  Ncpnul. 
are  necessary  to  keep  in  check 
auce  of  tropical   vegetation,    th* 
are  equally  necessary  to  keep  witJj 
these   insects,  which  somotioM 
northern   eltmef*,  nearly    the 
year. — Hope's  M.  L.  J.^  J**itf  V 

PROCH.  Pol.     Gnnpowdor. 

PROCIllLUS    LABiATUS. 
Ceylou. 

PROODL'  TrKUGUDn,or  At«( 
chetiu,  Tki.      Heliautlius  amiuttc, 

PUOtiOSHKI,  Rub.     AUii, 

PUOMC,  a  small  town   In  Briti 
on  ttio  left  bank  of  the  Iruwoddy 
was  litken  by  tho  Britislk  Indian  ai 
1st   Ootobcr    IH25»   and   ftgidu   oa 
Scptoml>er  !S53,     Thei'C  I 
buddliist  pagoda,  commuul . 
Dun,'  or  the  royal  goideu-iwir 
various  kinds  of  treea   ihssoc! 
iu  the  Prome  forests  are  22  in 
aro  tbns  cunmorate*!  by  l»i.  McC 
the  <trdor  of  their  numcrieAl  pr«| 

ActctM.  t:aleclm, 
OJina  wodicr, 
Pentiipl«ni, 
.SfiondiaA  acumiiUktA, 

'r«>et<m»  gnndii, 
Cttrcy:*  »rb«rea, 
Terminalin. 
Shore*  robusii. 
WaNura  pivcidinm, 

TJms,  teak   hohU 
other  words,  tlieiii  uro  six  r; 
more   nuuaeroua   wiiJilu    tiic 


Stnr"«>hr>'>». 

HTiB^aotUctjAtt 
l*ur&ffT&  Mrrftta. 
KjdiA. 

^^\ 
II 

PUTO»| 
MvUcOr 

the 


PROSOPIS  SPICIOERA- 

'ftk  forests  tlinn  teuk  itself.  Acacia  ca- 
ibftbly  forms  40  per  cent,  of  (Ijo  whole 
tbe  forests  ;  Odiim  woilier,  lO  per 
*en[ap(erH  nnd  Spuni1iai«   Heumitiatn, 
il.  eacli  ;    Naiiclen  ani]  lo^a  alfout  4 
eiitiU :  Tectoiia,  Careyu  arljoreit,  nuil 
Uii>  2  per  cent,  cacli  ;   the  reinaiiiiny 
may  be  put  down  as  bearing  tbo  prf>- 
of  !  per  cent,  eiieh,  h'aving  \H   per 
Itti  miitle  Dp  of  uther  .species,  ^uoh  us 
;4>uin  Aculfiiiguhi,  Aoncia  ?erUsn,  Gu- 1 
vborca,  Miiiior-a  ocuiiijni,  Kryiliriiin,  I 
«,  Uoiiiltftx  aiitl  Xaiilhoxyloii  ttlurmn, 
ro  found  in  low  grounds  oidy.     The  ' 
the  lop  of  the  pagoda,  across  the  j 
uiuuiitaiiH  in  ihu  wi^hI  is  ;j;niud. — 
ilatui  in  Selec.j  Records  of  Gopi.  , 
For^itjn  Vcpt.,  Ao.  ix,  p.  U'3.         | 
KTMKUS,  tlio  cavo  to  which  the, 
noiiis  iittarheJf  the  jtoiy  of  Prorae-  i 
somewhere  in   the   Paropami&an 

-nA-JAH,   BuuM.       A     tree    of 
d  plentiful  in  Arrakan.     Used  ft»r 

len  bells, &c.—  C«/.  Cnf,  £j*.18G2.  ' 
KT,  A   term   in   use  amon^^at  the 

EuroiHJ    to    dct^ignate   JMaliomcd ' 
followers  call  tbc   ICassool  Oulluh, 

Ksr  of  tlie  Lurd.     Europeans  Bome-  [ 
im  Uie  Arubiau  prophet,  Uie  Fabc 

I 

*EN,  DcT.     Vennicetli. 
i.^  Hind-    Maehilus  oduratidsimus. 
iUTTI,  It-    liams,  | 

[RPTMACA,  pce  Haloragaeec. 
;uriNE,    Knii  i*   the    hiudooPrn-j 
Callij^eiiia,  the  Grecian  handninid  ■ 
The  latter  name  seems  of  hindoo  I 
K)m  of  time*   (Cali-jeuema)  'f     See 

)nKANCHIATA,  au  order  of  Mol- 
0  class  Gasleroixxla.  See  Molhiwcs. 
)PIS,  a  geniid  of  planLa  beloogiug 
er  Fabaceaj. 
)P1S  A  LGAROBAJikeAva  to  pro- 
fa  chewed,  nud  put  in  al'owl,  mix- 
fkter,  nllowed  to  I'ermeut  and  drank. 
)>*IS1)ULC1S  A7/j. 

|ILt»,  Hvxh.   ,   MilUONU  I»vig;it%,  lioxb. 

of  N.  Spain    introduced  into   India, 
Mnurilius.     The   pnip  of  tbe   puds 
foot  and  is  eaten. —  Voigl. 
PIS  Sf ICIGKUA,  linn,  n.  ^-  A. 

Ad  '*nantltrr:t     Mulci*ta , 
Roxb,  Cqit. 
Khikr.  Jhiwnd,  Pa.hj. 

Ht\  Bftlt  Rdiigu. 

KImii  KiiimU,  SiNP. 

Viifiiii  tunrnni,  TaU. 

I'nrbtttbny,  niitrntn,         ., 

Friyu<lRriiini.  •lAinml,  .    .. 

JmIiUKI. 


Sunkri, 


Its  pods. 
Hmt).  I  Shaogar, 


IIlSD. 


Thib  trecp'owsin  theSalt  Range,  the  Panjah, 
HindtiHtan.  lienKal  and  all  over  the  Penin- 
sula oi"  India.  It  it*  otieu  stunted  and  gnarled, 
iu  the  Punjab  rakha  it  isabnudiint  and  hirgely 
used  for  fuel  in  steam  ships  and  raiUvnys. 
Yields  the  chief  supply  of  fuel  to  tho  Punjab 
railway.  Pod  long,  irregularly  cylindrical, 
sweeltothe  ta^te,  often  eticuleut.  It  it- a  thorny 
tree  in  Coimbatore,  in  tho  black  cotton  soils 
of  Mysoie,  common  in  ibo  wiinte  phici'S  and 
fot  ests  of  Bombay,  and  common  in  Sind.  It 
iittains  a  condiderable,  even  a  large  nizo,  ia 
Coimbatore  and  Mypore,  and  the  Ifmbev  is 
straiglit  gruincd,  strong  and  hard,  caicily  work- 
ed and  useil  for  bandy  wheels  and  other  com- 
mon purpofiefl.  It  ncvev  reaches  surh  a  large 
si/o  on  the  Bombay  !«ide,  as  would  afford  a 
jif]n«ro  log  of  more  than  nine  inches.  I  n  Sind, 
however,  wiieie  it  is  common,  it  atiaind  h 
lurgc  she,  and  its  heart  wooil  in  scroiig, 
tough  and  dark  coloured,  and  is  commoQly 
used  for  weawr'a  t^huttle^.  Dr.  Wight  found  it 
sustain  a  weight  of  592  lbs.  ltd  pod  irt  nbout 
au  inch  in  circumference,  and  from  G  to  22 
inches  long,  and  when  ripe  it  contains  a 
([uantity  of  n  meaty  substimce  which  has  « 
Hwectish  tasicand  isentcn  by  the  tiativcft.  The 
tree  Is  reverenced  iq  theDassera  rites.  One  of 
the  chaniutcristic  trees  of  the  rnnjab,  yield- 
ing a  larger  amouut  of  firewood  at  Lahore  und 
Multau  tlian  any  other.  Tbo  heart  wood  is 
strong,  tough  and  dark  coloured  ;  it  Is  &omc- 
timus  used  for  boat  building  und  weaver's 
«biiltlcs. — Drs.  A\Hsti€,  p.  334  ;  iPif/ht^ 
Gibson,  and  ^iletcart, 

PBOST.  Hi\n.    Populus  uigra. 

PBOSTITUTICS    Tho    hindo^i    goda    aro 

worsbip]xd   Id  hrolhclr-,  and  fragments  of  the 

olTcriugn  arc  divided  among  tliu  vi>itorb.   Tho 

great  bulk  uf  the  prostituIcH  of  ludin  nre  of 

I  hiudoo  origin.  Iu  18.53,  Calentla  hnd  a  popu- 
biiiou  of  4,1(),000,  lind  12,419  common  wo- 
men, of  ■whom  10,000  were  hindoo*,  f-cveral 
being  Janghtera  of  Kulin  brahmins.  In  Sep. 
I8G7,  there  was  reported  to  be  upwards  of 
30,0(»0  women  in  the  town  of  CnhiullA 
depending  on  pro»iitution,  but  this  ^eemaari 
unlikely  nuu)lK.'r.     Ttio  majority  wen;  said  to 

'  Ihj    hindooh.— C«i,   J2cr.,   Ant^.    Ib68.     See 

I  Dancing  girln,  Duva  daai. 

I      PUOT  of  Kanf^ra.  Marlea  licgonifolia,  Hoxh, 
PHOTKACivK,  Jugs.  An  urdtr  of  planu 

I  eoinpriaing  2  geu.,  2  tjpeeies,  vix.,  1   Guevinn 

I  1  iM'evillfti.  'riio  genus  Proteii  nre  iiiitive.-i  nf 
the  Cape,  aru  dilhculi  to  cultivate  from  tliiMV 
Hcvhy  rooti>  ;  the  soil    W'^t  enilrd    lor   xiivw 

\  gixiwlh  \»  tight  loam  mixed  with  HimJ,  ihrs 
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FBOOF  SPIBIT. 

require  great  attention  aa  they  suffer  either 
from  a  want  or  excess  of  water. — RiddelL 

PROTESTANT,  a  term  applied  to  a  chris- 
tian sect,  founded  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  who 
protested  against  doctrines  enunciated  by  the 
popes  of  Rome.    There  are  many  in  India. 

Protestant  Missions  in  tlie  Tamil  country 
were  commenced  in  1706,  but  for  about  a 
centuiy  the  only  laboui-ers  were  Danes  and 
Gernmns.  Missions  in  Bengal  may  be  re- 
garded as  dating  from  1799,  when  the  Se- 
rarapore  Mission  was  founded.  In  1S62,  there 
were  65  European  missionaries  labouring 
among  the  Bengal  people,  and  16,277  native 
christians.  In  the  Tamil  countiy,  there  were 
132  European  missiouaries  and  94,o40  native 
christians.  The  Bengali-speaking  population 
of  India  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  26 
millions  ;  the  Tamil,  at  12  millions. 

PROTIUM  CAUDATUM,  W.  cj-  A. 
Malay  kluvy,  Tam.  |  Vela  \>atri,  Tkl. 

A  moderate-aized-tiee  ;  the  W(»od  as  shown  | 
by  the  branches  is  very  brittle  and  full  of; 
sap,  apparently  of  no  value. —  IFight, 

PROTIUM  GILEADENSE.  IV.  and  A. 
Syn.  of  Balsamodendrou  berryanum.  Am. 

PROTIUM  ROXBURGHIANUM.  W.and 
A.  syn.  of  Balsamodendrou  roxburgliiuuum, 
fValL 

PROX  ALBIPES  of  Wagner.  Syn.  of  Cer- 
vulus  moschatus,  De  Blain. 

PROX  CERVUS  MUTJAC  of  Sundev. 
syn.  ofCervulus  vaginalis,  Bodd.,  Qroy. 

PROX  RATWA  of  Suudevall,  syn.  of  Cer- 
vulua  moschatus,  De  Belain. 

PROTOXIDE  DE  PLO>tD.  sec  Lead. 

PROVIDENCE  ISLANDS,  off  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  N.  W.  of  M/sory,  are  two  iu 
number,  extend  from  lat.  0=*  1'  S.  to  0^  11 
S.,  and  long.  135°  84'  to  135°  12'. 

PROVINCE  WELLESLEY.  ou  the  main- 
land of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  opposite  Peuang, 
from  which  it  is  separated  about  3  miles,  runs 
north  and  south  2h  miles,  varying  in  breadth 
from  4  to  11  miles,  contains  an  area  of  15,000 
acres. — See  Straits. 

PROOF  SPIRIT.  Before  tbo  scientific 
means  of  detenniuing  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  spirits  were  known,  dealers  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  a  very  rude  method  of 
forming  a  notion  of  the  strength.  A  given 
quantity  of  spirits  was  poui'ed  upon  a  fjunn- 
tity  of  gunpowder,  iu  a  disb,  and  set  ou  fire. 
If  at  the  end  of  combustion  the  gunpowder 
continued  dry  enongb,  it  took  fire  and  explod- 
ed ;  but  if  it  had  been  wetted  by  the  ivuter  iu 
the  spirits,  the  flame  of  tlie  alcohol  went  out 
without  setting  the  powder  on  fire.  This 
was  called  the  proof.     Spirits  which  kitullod 

npowder   were   said   to  be  above  pioof ; 

M  that  did  not  set  fire  to  it  were  said  to  ' 
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be  below  proof.  From  this  origii 
term  '  proof/  it  is  obTiouB  that  iUapp 
roust  havo  been  deemed  very  injel 
Quebec  Taper  ;  SpiriU  of  CoDuuree. 

PRUBHASA,  a  place  of  hindoo  ] 
age  near  Dwaraka. 

PRUBHANGJANA,     Saks,  fh 
prep,  and  bhanja,  to  break. 

PRUCHANDA,    Sass,  from  pn 
and  chauda,  wrathful. 

PRUDHAN,  Hind.  Mahr..  a  mii 
a  state. 
PRUDHANA,  Saws.,  chief,  any* 
PRUDYOOMNA,  Sans.,  from  pr 
and  dyoomna,  riches. 

PRUJAPATI,  Sans.,  from  pruja : 
and  pati,  a  lord. 

PRUJA-YAGA,  Sans.,  from  pn 
jects,  and  ya^a,  a  sacrifice. 

PRUKASHU,  Sans.,  kasha  meio 
PRUKRITI,  Saks.,    from  pra,  p 
kri,  to  do. 

PRULHADA,  Sabs.,  frompn,] 
alalhada,  joy. 
PRULAYA,  Sans.,  from  lee,  to  a 
PRUM.ANA,  Sans.,  from  pra,  p 
ma,  to  measure. 

PRUMAii,  a  race  of  RajpuU. 
PRUNELLA. 
AlooBokKara,Guz-,HlND.,  |  UatukhaJct, 
Pkes.  i 
Have  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  an< 
grateful  taste,  with  a  slight  and  pl« 
dity.     They  are  a  variety  of  prune; 
brouglitto  Bombay  from  the  Persiat 
Faulkner  ;   Bo  we  IV s    Hand-hooi; 
363. 

PRUNES, 

Aloo  Bokhara,  Guz.,  Hisd-,  Pkk 
A  species  of  dried  plum,  of  wh 
are  many  varieties.  They  are  gen 
an  oblong  shape,  and  sweet  taste, 
prepared  in  France,  Germany,  Port 
other  parts  of  the  Continent.  ThoM 
able  in  Bombay,  are  brought  f 
Persian  Gulf. — Eng.  Cyc. 

PRUNUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  ^ 
Amygdalcje,allof  the  species  being  i 
the  temperate  paitsof  thenorthernhei 
The  Amygdalea)  comprise  six  gener 
I.  species  of  which  may  be  thus  show 
Prunus  aloocha,  HoyU^  plum  of  IrkL 
„         armeniaca,  Zinn.,  the  Apricot. 
,,         bolEharienria,  ^fty/«,  Bi>Uianph 
,>        cerasui*.  £tni».,  the  Cherry. 
„        cocomilla,  Tm.^  Calabria. 
)t        (lotnostica,   Iahti.^  Commoa  plaa 
,.         iiisititia,  Linn.,  The  bullaw. 
„         japonica,  Thumb,,  China,  .Uptn. 
„  t-ar,  (n)  simple 

»  „    (6)  plena. 

„        miime,  iS.  §•  Z.  Japan. 
„        macrophyUa,  5.  ^  Z.,  J»j»n. 
•I        padus^  Linn.,  Japan. 
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pa&lctilaU,  Thunb.  Japan. 

I^rsicji,    Z«HN^  Japan. 

■pmiiloKA,  S.  ii-  Z.,  Japan. 

tocuentoio,  Thnnb,,  Japan. 

2cunuiiikta,  IVall,  Nepal. 

carvluiiiuia,  Mickz.,  Flunda. 

Dvpa1euBi>!,   ifer,,  Nep.xl  Kumaoii. 

puddiiiu^  Waii.,  HiiuiklAya. 
^        comuU,  Wall.,  Sintiore. 
I,        n»«ailu<CTuu»,  LintU.^  Cliiua,  Japau. 
p        lai&ro-ocTnatirt,  Zoi>,  Lovaat 
Bwnuca  clAr>ycJirpa.  I'tis.     1 

,,  vulgaris,  tani.,  Apricot, 

|yj^diJta«  cunlifulin.  ifar^.,   Clu'na. 
ii  ^  peniica,  /.wrt.,  I'each  tree. 

hiAQS  mtneiiiiK-a,  llie  cherry,  Protius 
Utr,  nl?*o  l^niiius  iSoklinrieuiiis,  Royle^ 
lus  tritfora.  Boxh.^  prnw  nbuuiljiiiLly  lu 
^ortli  West  jMirts  of  ludia.  Litsi  I  a 
|tt  of  PrmiuR»  in  the  upper  Punjab, 
|»  in  Sep(t?mlier,  nuil  has  a  tolerably  i 
llfrait  something  like  a  cbfrry. —  VoiQt;  ' 
tU  ;  Roiflfii  III,,  p.  203. 
NL'b  ALOOCIIA.  Kni/le. 
Pliiinuf  Irki. 

NUS  AKMENIACA,  Lmn. 

Armcuiacn  vulgi-vrif.  Lam. 


Ar. 
r'Icohanoe,  Bokaua- 

iP,  CUBNAB. 

ttiji  ;Chu-li,     Chin. 


Ess. 


Idsto.  ,, 

UlMAXATAa 


roo, 


IlAilaiU-kolli.    HtUALATAB. 

U.-kii  i  Hnriaii,  Juiu.rM. 
Ourlaloii,  Kakuha. 

i-bcrkiuli,  ,, 

f'liooli.  Lav.  I 

MixluuUli,  Tkiui.  I 

5!ai.]  ftroo.  Pushtu. 

Jalilaroo  ;  Cfaooli,  Sl'tlgj. 
Mxndau,  TuAKB-lNcna. 
Cbir,  Kavi. 

Cbiran.  „ 


ia-f-x&rd  aJu.  |  P&bnri  tari. 

II  uah.  I 

ic  Hffi'icot  tree  grows  wcl!  on  tbo  first 
(  of  tlio  Ilimnlayas,  b(>ariu^  nbuiidaucc 
^U  in  tbo  montlis  of  Mny  nnd  Juuo. 
felted  iu  tbu  t-umo  wny  as  tbo  peach. 
jdia,  where  the  lro6  has  ttccii  Dnturulizcd. 
Apricot  tree  >;ruwa  to  a  large  size  iu 
jti  of  the  Dncran.     It  blodi^oina    at   the 

swL*soii  an  the  pcuili,  i\on\  January  to 
.li  ;  the  fruit  loniiH  and  atlain»  llie  Fize  of 
BQOOn  marble,  after  whicti  it  falU  oH«  aad 
10  CM  I «  ciiii  prevent.  Mauy  eObrta  have 
inaJe  to  get  budH  to  take  both  on  the 
^  ftUti  almond  stocks  hut  without  ttucccss, 
t]it&  10  graft  it  by  approatdi  have  hiibur- 
itti  uD«uceewful.  It  i^  tlio  Alulea  arrue- 
i^ft  Diahcoroidee  and  the  PrL-cocia  mi- 
JHhl  Malus  nrincniaca  of  Pliny.  In 
^pui  oil  in  extracted  fruiu  tlie  stoues. 
ffroft  niotitions  that  ten  vurielioa  are 
fu   in   Ludnkh,  all   of  them    i-aii^ed   from 

except    one  which  is    hudded.     Dr. 
'an   haa  seeu  the  apricot  wild   in  many  j 
Id  frt.ni    4,000   to    6,000    feet,    in    the  \ 
ib-llixualaya.      It   is  eommonly    culli- 1 
I  all    over    up  to    10|OUO    or    perhaps ) 
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15,000  feet  (and  uot  11,200  as  stated  by 
Hoffmeister)  in  some  places  iu  the  dry 
climates  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  and  the  Upper 
Chenab,  and  even  to  11,500  or  12,000  feet  iu 
parts  of  Tibet.  A  great  deal  of  llio  fruit, 
especially  at  the  higher  elevations,  is  very 
inferior,  and  iu  Tibet,  particularly,  Vij^ne 
mcDtious  that  it  ia  generally  smull,  which 
would  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  200  niauuds  wcro  imported  into  Lo 
from  Kashmir  in  1S67  (Cayley).  Aitchi- 
son  states  that  the  dried  npricota  are  im- 
ported into  Lahoul  from  Tibet.  Very  fair 
fruit  is  grown  in  many  part-s  and  in  borne 
of  the  KaUHwnr  villaj^es,  cespecinlly,  iho  trees 
constitute  n  chitj/  fonn  of  the  wenltli  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  yellow  heaps  of  it  may 
l>o  seen  dr)'iu^  in  thousands  on  the  roof  of 
almost  every  house.  A  considerable  quanti- 
ty (Davica  Tmde  Report  puts  it  at  100 
mauods)  of  dried  apiicols  are  annually  im- 
ported via  Peshawur  into  the  Punjab  from 
AffghanistJin  where  iho  tree  is  largely  grown. 
A  gum,  similar  lo  gum  arable,  oxudea  from 
wounda  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  wood 
doe^  not  npjjear  to  be  used  for  any  special 
piiriM)se,  except  oct^asionally  for  makiu;^  the 
Tibetan  drinking-cui>5,  aa  girled  by  J.  \). 
Cunningham.- — JJr.  Hiddell  \  Dr.  RnyU  ; 
Birdwoodt  p.  551  ;  Sloorcroff;  Charies  Dar- 
win^ u.  A.,  F.  K.  3. ;  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  domestication^  Vol.  ii,Zort- 
don,  I86t(;  Dr.  J,  A.  Stetvart^  M.D.  See  Acer, 

PKUNUS  BOKHARIKNSIS,  HoyU. 
Bokhunv  plum,         Eno.  i  Kokamali»  Oiaxo,    Vm. 
Aluobukbnra,UiND.,pKK.  |  fru(tKt/>i«Aca,  Gb. 

Cultivated  at  Ghuzni. 
PRUNUSCERASUS. 

JerniAya,  Ar.  |  Padiim,  Hian>' 

Common  Cberry,        Eao.  |  Aloo  BaIoOi  PJtas- 

Tbo  Cherry  tree  is  not  found  in  any  part  of 
8.  India  ;  but  abounds  wild  iu  the  lulU 
norih  of  Deyrah  Dhoou,  producing  u  small 
common  hiack  fruit  fit  only  for  prcEervcs, 
&c. —  Hiddell.      See  Cerasua  vulgaris. 

PKUNUS  DOMESTICA,  ZiHn. 

IWrkrtok,  Bargoog,  Aa.  I  Aroo  ;  Alw,              JIiKD. 

nir.  EJMSH.  ,.      AliiochiUi,  Uinall)        „ 

M     blrtk,  „    j.ShabAIog,  (ycUow)      .. 

.,    8baIiloaj  „    |  oloki ;  er ;  or,    Kahoua. 

Comiuou  riam,  Emo.  | 

Appeal's  to  bo  common,  wild  and  cultivated, 
in  Kashmir,  and  is  cullivated  iu  Afr-!b}inist.*in, 
«Scc.  Moorcroft  mentions  some  from  Yarkand 
as  "  iuUnitely  preferable  to  the  best  Freneli 
plumif.  U  is  alfio  cultivatud  in  the  Punjab 
plains,  yielding  a  waxy  yellowish  fruit,  also 
Faid  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Caucasu.'*.  la 
Kashmir  the  wood  i.s  used  for  making  the 
skeletons  of  tiie  papier  miichc  iioxes.  The 
wood  is  not  generaUy  sound,  but  handsome, 
resembliug   pear   or  cherry.     It   is  tued  in 
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tMvning.  Not  available  in  nuautiiy—  Darwin ; 
Dr.  J.  /-.  Stewart  ;  Powell. 

PnUNUS  INSITITIA,  llic  bullace.  is 
fount]  wiM  m  iho  CuucasuB  aad  N.  W.  luUia. 
—  fJanchu 

rUUXUS  PADUS,  Linn. 

Ceraauft  <>omntA,  Itoxb. 


lixj. 


Hind. 


Bftrt, 

Kruii. 

Jiuuooa, 


Kaohak. 


WirH  cherry, 
Homc'i  cherry, 
WiM  plum, 
Pftcba;  rajik, 
Eolakttt, 

A  plant  of  KftKhnn,  aUo  grows  at  Simla, 
at  an  cle%'alion  of  from  7,()00  to  I0,()0(»  feet, 
aud  Dr.  iSlcwuit  lias  st-cii  the  pcopio  in  ttie 
Muiioe  liilU  eatiiiy;  the  black  berries  of  this 
tree.  He  describes  it  as  a  fino  tree,  with 
handfloine  buuehes  of  while  Huwcrs  in  April, 
which  growi  in  many  parts  of  the  Punjab 
llimaluya,  from  4,0U0  to  10,50<)  feet,  «p  to 
llie  Intliis.  The  wood  is  not  nnicli  vaUiod, 
but  itt  used  for  ploughs,  railings,  &c.,  and  for  1 
nipoous.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
but  itus  a  mawKiah  astringent  tattte,  not  pe<:u- 
liarly  attractive  to  Europeans.  The  kernel 
yields  a  poisonous  volatile  oil,  similar  to  oil  of 
ulniondd. — Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart  ;  FowelCs 
Hand-book^  Vol.  i,  /).  3  J 6. 

PRUNUS  SKBESTANA,   Poluk.     Syn. 
of  Cordia  myxa,  Linn. 

PRUNUS  TRIFOLIA.   Jloxb.    Plum  of 
Ladak . 
iniUNUS  PUDDUM,  Roxh. 

l\  Sylvatica,  Emdf.  \      Cerasui  puddum,  WaU. 

J'njjrt  PafMam,         Bkab.  I  Amal^db,  JHELtnc. 

Chiimiari,  JuctUM.  | 

A  (small  tree  of  the  Dehra  Dboon,  Sirmoor 
and  the  Himalaya,  and  occurs  in  the  Punjab 
Hiumluya  from  3,000  to  o,000  feet,  up  to 
near  the  ludua.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the 
iintivos,  though  it  is  always  som<!whttt  bitter. 
The  wood  is  coai'se-grained,  light,  soft,  apt  to 
split,  and  to  l>e  atlAcked  by  inseet*),  but  is  j 
u-sed  in  building,  and  occasionally  for  implc 
ment^. — Dr.  L,  Stewart,  M.D. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE. 
S«aqat  fcrro-cyftuido 


rsmiUM  POMrFERllL 

and  dissolved  by  strong  acids.     Pi 
iff  now  cxtenaively  mtlle  lu  Chiniy 
manufacturiug  it  liKviog   been 
the  west  to  Uie  east  by  a  Chi 
Wnterstojt,    Faulkntr ;    McVnll 
Die,  p.  956. 

PRUSSrC  ACID,  or  Hydroq 
ia  obtained  by  the  octioQ  of  nanj 
bi-<!yaouret  of  meix*ui-y.  It  i* 
volatile,  and  of  a  strong  |mu 
resembling  that  of  bitter  altuuuJa^ 
i^  acrid,  and  it  is  virulently  poll 
medicine  it  is  used  &i»  a  sedative.— i 
Faulhtter, 

PUUSTERIEX,  Hind 
Labili<f.      Hith, 

PUYAMARATTI,  Tam.  of 

mnhibiirira. 
PUYANGO,  HiKD.    S 

PSAMMA, ?Car. 

PSAMM(^B1A,  a  gcnu-s  of  utul 
PHAMMOTELLA.  n  »renud  of 
PSAAUIOPlilD.*;*  family oT 

prising 

rsiiuinuphiasibilops,  Linn.    9<axnm»M. 

P^uiuxMlyiKutes  jiuJvonUeulua,  Bfit, 
mafa. 

PSCHENZTA,  Rus.  Wheat, 
l*SKUnOCAUCL\US,  a  gimos 
ceans,   the   following  iit^  speoos 
Indies: 
Pacu(lo*arciDua  rumphii,  ftftr..  V 
„        beUwgvri,  Edv.,  ludiaa 
M        gigJd.  £dtt*..  New  HttlUad 

P.SEUDODON,  a  family  of 
PSKUDOISNAHOOR,  O 
PSEUUOCOCCUS      AU 
white  bug  or  mealy  huj»  of  C 
PSHKU,  HiM».  Piirmtia  ja^ 
PSiniUM  CATTLEYAX      " 

Chinose  Giinvv  '  ISirj.U 

PSnUUM  POMIKERU 


Fcrri-forro-cyanas, 
,,    »em|ui-forro- 
cyHiiiilmn, 
lAsnr  fWxlinskftjo, 
Azul  dti  I'ruwtia, 


Lat. 


Ki's 
Sp. 


DSq 

of  Jrod.  Bng. 

Fcrcynrihle  of   Iron,     ,, 
Itluu  pruiu:it«    ,,  „ 

F«rro        ,,         .,  ,, 

timi  do  Prusse,  i'R. 

Burliiti'rlilnu  „ 

A  pigment  or  dye,  composed  of  cyanogen 
and  iron,  and  procured  by  a  chernieal  process 
from    carbonate     of  pouitis,    bntloek  s    blood. 


LuI-pKyara,  Hexg. 

MaUlu.  Ulrw. 

Jam,  Dl'k. 

Apple-tlinpcd  ^lavA,     h 
Aiurrn  rniBsiAno,   RtNO.    Lal-aaf ri  jivm,  HrKi). 


Mt>Iakft  |>c1a^ 

KuUttwnra. 
Jaiuik  chcna« 


The  guuva  tree  of  the  \V.  luill 
and  America,  is  cultivnt«d  thiuug 
ludios.  1 1  grows  to  the  height 
or  tbiity  feet,  with  Icavea  of  p4 
and  iH'antiful  Injge  white  Uau 
fruit  is  al«.Mit  the  sijie  of  a  f»o*r, : 
yellowish  when  rif»*»,  full  of  hard 
size  of  buek-shot.  The  fruit  is  globfl 


giveo    vitriol,   and   alum.     It   its   prepared  of    and  Homewhat  o^rrtngrut,  witJi 
diHercnl  dogrccti  of  purity,  and   additions  arc 
made  to  it  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  ifl  required.     When  pure,  it  is  of  aricliaud 
Ipttnise  blue,  with  a  copper  lint  on  the  yiirfacei 

lodorons,   tjiBielei<^   inHoluhte   in   water,    in 

vohol  and  diluted  actds  ;  but  is  acted  upon 
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odour  ,-  the  root  und  youn^?  ♦.'■ 
geut  ;  aiidarc  e«ia%meiJ  >: 
stomach.     The  wooj  js  bo : 
esteemed  for  engraving. — 

I  ffo/mU    Traveh    in     Somu 

I  VuL   i,  />.  10«. 


nOCARPtrS  TETRAGONOLOBUS. 

L'M     I'VRIFEKUM,  Linn.,  lioxb, 

Ou»Ta  pyrifonni*,  ij<rrtn. 


ItCNO. 
lie  KM. 

Can. 

SV>va  tree,  „ 


Snriari-jaui, 
Fefa. 

Blctnjitl  vnrTiiim, 
Coaya  untrRiu, 
Jatuit  chettu, 


The  wood, 

Cax,  I  CfMiya  mamiii, 
EXG.    .Uuia  kurru. 


HiKD. 

Mai.eal. 

SiNOH. 

Tau. 
Teu 


Tam. 

TXL. 


C'hir  koiut  tliiii, 
('littihlnrco, 
('harpHltoe, 
I'.ti  uivuet, 


Brxa. 

ItOKAAT 


Thefrttit. 

V,yQ,  I  Cnia  [v\Uuni.  Tam. 

MALKAr..  I  Ooia  i>«n<lu,  Tel. 

Mmr-slia|>oiI  op  wlnic    fniitoil  c""^'-** 

Rfs  atl  over  Biitisli   India,   Hiurnali, 

in.      In  nil   snuthern   Asia    the 

I  everyivlicre  iu;;arilen?»nnii  pro- 

nd  its   way  to    ludiu   from  IS.  Arae- 

ugh    the    Portuguese,    its    fruit    is 

ft«  a  tlL"5«ert  fruit,  hut  ilie  scent  when 

is  iin[ileasnnlly  powerful  ;  it  niflkcs 

c«llciit  jetk'y,  uihI   aJHo  is  prepnreU 

armaiiner  to  ilanison  rlice.He  at  home. 

8<inietimea  is  as  large  as  n  common 

r,  auil  one  wui;;bc<l  linlf  n  pound. 

lavc  liccn  hvout;ht  to  great  perf«ction 

jnnitMis^,  and  the  fruit  of  a  lur^c  size 

silmo-st  of  8C01I  :  this  sort,  generally 

•y  rougli   knotty  coat,  and    is   more 

jtl  less  firm  than  the  other  varietiea, 

pontiiiunlly  grown  from  layers  in  timo 

produce   seed,    perhaps  this  variety 

so  procured.     It  is  easily  increased 

inU  only  requires  a  good  soil  tu  thrive 

trees  should  l»e  pruned  once  a  ypar 

b  tlie  brnuches  Ijecomc  \cvy  Ftrar^gliug. 

DAlocks  are  mnde  from  (lie  old  wood. 

lali,  hut  very  hard  and  is  used  hy  Ur. 

br  wood  engrav'inj;,  nud    rornmonly 

,    mallets,    handles  of  tools,   &c. — 

Rhode's    MS3  ;    AinsUc,   p.    223  ; 

itU  I  M.  E.  J,  R.  ;   Dr.    Clcghorn. 

B'ACII>7E,  the  parrot  fumily  of  birds, 
i^r  8catisores,  as  under : 

'  —  Scausoretor  Climbttn. 

ai.      - .   ..'.juia*,  2  ^xu  5  ap.  viz.,  1  CAlfpto- 
A  Cftcalui. 

PkitUdno^,  Parrot*,  3  gen.  13  ip.  TiE.» 
ts  :  2  TanygnathuB,  10  PalipnmtB. 

PIntycercitKP,  (.ir<^nnd  Farakeeta,  S  gen. 
>rosinictue:  1  Platycurcufi. 
Loriiiue,  Lories,  4  geu.  I  sub-gen.  and 


LTioif  I. — T'lnguenot  filamented. 
t,  3  Loricului. 
SrmoN  II.— Tongue  fiknient*d. 
tiA,  -I  Kwa.   1  TricbugluMuu. 

[OCARPLJS    TCTRAGONOLOBL'S, 

>UcltoB  tetragon olubui,   Linn. 
035 


8qQure-p4»hIoil  doll- 

clioa,  wiinEotl  pea,    Kki;. 
Oon  IwuDS,  „ 

BUHM.     riiCTeaiix  tie  fri»e,       Fr. 
PotJi  cnrre,  ,, 

l>ani-<Uui)>iila,  Singu. 
A  twining  annual,  the  pods  op  tuln'rous 
roous  of  which  are  commonly  cnton  in  India, 
commonly  cultivated  and  young  pods  used  as 
Fren<'h  beans;  easily  known  by  its  4  fringed 
mombraneous  edges,  ranch  used  hy  Europeans, 
The  plant  i.s  indigenous  in  the  Mauritius.  In 
Tonnsserim  there  is  a  variety  of  the  Goa  bean 
wliicii  produces  esculent  roots  that  are  eateo 
like  potiiloes,  and  ore  n  very  tolerable  vegeta- 
ble.—A';/^.  Cifc.\  Jnff'ret,  ;  3/a50/j.— Seo 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

rSORALEATKTHAf;ONOLOBA,  Linn. 
Syn.  of  Cyamopsijt  psoraloide!*. 

TrtOUALEA  COKYLl FOLIA.  Z...  W.  A  A. 
Hoxb. 

Trifolium  uniflorum,  Fiyrtl; 
llAkiich,  Bkj». 

Mnw-chan,  \*vn. 

Karkol.  Ualeai.. 


Tki. 


Banuiigfi.  Bavaiiji- 

Knlu  gaclurha,  „ 

Kala.  giuja,  korjuttham, 

Tib. 


]ifth-rhi,  PliSHT. 

Kaq>ugum,  Tam. 

This  herbaceous  plant  grows  in  Bengal  and 
the  peniusula  of  India.  Seeds  used  medici- 
nally. 

P?50RALEATETRAGON0L0nA.Lin». 
Syn.  of  Cyumopsia  psoraloides,  DC,  W,  A'^., 
IV.  Jc.  ^ 

PSYCnODEXDUON    TRIFOLIATOM, 
fVall.     Syn  of  Andmchne  trifolialn,  Roxb. 
rSYCHOTRIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Cinpbonacea>,  of  which  nine  species  are 
known  to  grow  in  the  East  Indies. 
Sgao,  Buox. 
A  Imndsomo  shrub,  of  tins  genus  grows  in 
Tenasscrim  whose  small  while  Uoweis   throw 
a  delightful  fnigraiice  ou  tlio  palli  during  a 
morning  walk- — Mason;    Voigt^p.  393. 

PSYCHOTRIA  EMKTICA.  See  Cephaelis 
iliecuchuana. 

PSYCHOTRIA    VOLUBILIS,       Roxb. 
Syn.  of  I'lederia  fctidn,  Linn. 
PTERIDOPUYLLI'M  DECIPIENS.  Thw. 
Rhus  dKipiens.  H".  ^  J.,  W.  III. 
Fcltinibia.gaM.  SimoH. 

Grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon 
up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  It  Uowers 
in  January  and  fruits  in  March.  It  is  a  very 
ornamentui  tree,  and  iu  Ceylon,  the  wood  is 
used  for  building  purposes. —  Thvj.  En.  PI. 
Zet/l.,  p.  59. 

PSZEMCA.   Pol.    Wheat. 

PTERIN,  a  genus  of  ferns,  of  the  order 
Polypodiaceie.  The  followingarc  Eaiit  Indian 
species : — 

amptecterii,  Wall.,  Bengal,  Biirmah. 

angustifolio,  ^vx.,  i*ara«,  Suudcrbuaa. 

dimidiAU,  WalL,  Sylliet. 


FTEftOCAErrrS  DAISBEQtOZDt 


Mciilenta.  J^oraC.  Au»tr&)i». 
gniminifulift,  Hajtb.,  Pariui.  Sylhet. 
vitUta,  Linn.,  Niindtirlniiia. 

The  rliizome  of*  Ptei'ls  eaculeota  ia  useO 
&8  food  in  Anstralin,  nnd  that  of  Mnrnttia 
alatA  ia  llio  Saudwicblbiaudd.— «9»/»moMi/f  ; 
Voitft, 

PTKKIS  AMPLEXICAULTS,  Stipe- 
Cliispiii^  Rr(iltt%  ft  large  brake  common  at 
Tavoy  wiili  piiiimtti  IVouiIh,  whose  leaflets 
liave  two  Johea  at  the  base  whiob  claep  their 
Blipe- — \fasoH, 

FrEUISOUAMlNIFOLIA.  Grass  Fera. 
Tho  tninka  of  forest  trees  in  Tenasserira  ore 
ofteu  clotlit'd  with  the  greeti  drapery  of  the 
grass  fern,  which  grows  upon  thera  precisely 
like  bunclicH  of  loitj:  grass. — Mason. 

PTKROCAUIUTS.  HRenua  of  plants  of  the 
order  Fabiicea.%  generally  tall  trees  furnishing 
usffnl  timber  and  other  products  .  the  follow- 
ing species  occur  in  the  East  and  W.  Indies  : 

dallxTgioidef^,  lioxh,,  Andaiuan*. 

Uraco,  Linn.,  GuH»ljiioui>e. 

indicus.   WilUl.^  Muliicca«,  China. 

manupium,  Utah.,  ConcAU,  A;»um. 

sanlaliniis.  Linn.,  CoroniandcL 

wallicliii,   fF'.  trnd  A. 

One  species  of  Ptorocarpuft  is  known  in  the 
Tamil  couatriep,  as  the  Auaeua  mnram : 
another, the  tlumbagnm  mamm,  common  about 
Nrtlambore  and  in  Wyuaad,  is  a  larjji?  tree, 
woAiI  used  for  building  and  fence  gnrdons  ; 
said  to  bo  durable,  a  third  the  Karoo  mgoo,  is 
a  very  eonmion  tree  on  the  western  t^lmuLs  ; 
wood  strong,  durable,  and  much  used  for 
building,  a  fourtli,  the  Wnlla  honnay,  of  the 
Cnnarese,  grows  in  the  Mysore  forests,  aud  ia 
used  for  furniture  and  house-building.  A 
Burmese  spericH,Puildowkof  Tavoy,  is  a  largo 
tree,  used  for  lurnitwre,  itc,  anofhcr  called 
Beei»h  iu  Hindustani,  is  a  tree  of  Jubi>ulporc, 
grows  to  a  Iiirge  sixe,  is  found  in  all  part^, 
but  not  very  abundant,  has  an  excellent  wood, 
earilly  woiked. —  Mclvor  :  Captain  Pucklc  ; 
Gibson  8  BomfuJtf  l\irest  Hcport  of  lSo7-60, 
p.\2  ;  Dr.  (Valiich;  Cni.  Cat.  Ex.  IS62. 

r*TEUOCAUrU.S  ElUNACEUS.isa  tree 
which  grows  to  40  or  50  feet  in  height. 
Whoa  the  branches  are  wounded,  a  clear  Itright 


obtained  from    )  'S*-* 

like  gum  is  obf-  -^o'wu) 

anum. — Enrj.  Cyc.:  JiuyU, 

PTEROCARPUS  ACEniKOUU 

This  grows  along  with  t 
foresls.ita  timljeriaexircr:; 
strong  as  eitlier  teuk  or  oak.    1: 
pur[K)ses  of  ship-building  ha«tM 
becauso  it  liais  never  l>oen  ile^i 
like  tho  teak.    It  attaint}  a  y 
twelve   feet  and  riaes  to  a  )* 
has  a  dark-browii  wood.— 3f^C. 

PTEJiOCAKPUS  BILOHl 
Vayngi  wood,  ExG.  [  Vaj-ngi  . 

This  is  reckooed   by    »'"■ 
useful  wood.     It  is  of  a   i 
is  employed    iu  making  d'^^t; 
and  for  other  commou  purpoaea.- 
Med.^  p,  207. 

PTEROCAi;PUS  DALBEUGIO 


PaJoak, 
Ilauee  mara? 
Hed  wotfU  tree, 


Ilnax. 

CU5. 

Emq. 


tr«e. 
T#aaMMiBi 
Be«bla, 


This  Urge  And  handsome  tree  iai 
the  Audanmn  Nluud)-,  whert*  ic  gi 
foel  high  witli  ft  girth  of  lo  fcol. 
nion    iu  large  jungles,  uIjovq   nut 
ghats   in    Canara   and    Siiuda. 
be   found  cliierty  as  a  large    tree 
unigtibourhood     of     Promo     aod 
places  to  iho  north  at  that  Cowi 
in  the   forests.      Trees  of  the 
abound    iu     tho    forests   of    Bi 
mall,  east  of  the  Sitaug  river, 
valley  of  the  Salwuiu    river  andi 
tarlcB.    the   Thoungyeeu,   Vooi 
bouy,  Houndraw  and  Altarao 
much  lessfrequent  iu  Pegu  and 
ing  in  some  districts.     It  is  al 
tered  all  over   the   provinces, 
prized  Iwyond  nil  otiiors  for  carl 
iwcs  arc  felled  green,  and  are  aj 
short  planks  3  feet,  6  iucUca  toag,  $j 
aud   9  inches  tlilck.     Tbre«  of 
make  one  wheel,  and  a   pair  H 
spot  in  the   fore; ta  of  tbc  Pronov 


pum  exudes  from  them,  which  is  one  source 

of  the  gum  kiuo  of  commerce,  and  is  mentioned  i  from    12   to  2o  Kuper».     Iu  t^u 

assucliby  Park,     II  is  a  very  powerful  remedy  |  provinces,  its  mnximum  gi 

in  obstinate  chronic  diarrhosasand  dysenteries, 

and  iu  alldiseasesarii-ing  frotn  laxity  of  tissue. 

Externnlly  ir  is  applied  as  a  sfyptic  to  check 

h;em'>rrli  i    wounds  imd   ulcers,   aud 

to  dimiui  i^es.     The  gums  obtained 

from  ibc  I'l-crocnrpua  crinaceuaof  Gambia  and 

Sonf'criil.and  from  tho  l'Ler«x:arpus  marsupium 

..r  1 1, i!i\,  are  the  true  gum-kinos  of  commerce  : 

till' i:imi  from  ihr  Buteatrondrosa.is  thtf  Butea 

I^Miu*ki(to  of  commerce  1  Boiauy  Bay  kiuo  is 


7  cubit*;,  and  maximum  lengl 
that  of  great  girth  being  al»vj 
fleaaoned,  it  sinks  in  waU.'p.  !t 
years  to  season  ;  when  cut 
fragrant  smell,  auothm-  w. 
is  procurable  in  abimdan 
seems  very  strong  but  do. 
void  of  smell.  *r\tc  Pad*- 
ocarpuB  dalhergioiJes  of  .*.*  . 
sively  used  in  the  Gua  Carrtsgg 
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I'TEROCARPCS  IKDICL'S. 


PTEROCARPrs  MARSUPIUM. 


Ift :  in  thnt  uf  Madras,  for  I  if^lit  6eld  beams 

■  xIp  i-aso?,  peivlies,  polrs,  timber  it  ani- 

»{jgo»  ppithejt  mul  framiiig.  hejivy  field 

trottsotn^.    nxic    rnst's    hand    spikep. 

>nioeis  frnmiug.&r..  nil  parts  of  garrison 

^arriaoii     trnversiiif;    |>lutlornis,   :\^ 

gun   and  mortar  platrorms.  imnsport 

[t»  and  lirubers,  curt  work  of  rtll  sorLs, 

ir^and  ligbt  field  wheels.     In  Hnrmah, 

foot  weighs  60  Jbs,     In  a  full-growD 

^ood   soil  the  avernge  length  of  the 

to   the  first    branch   in  35    feet,  and 

girth  n]i'H£un.'d  at  6  feet  from  the 

is  9  feet.   It  selU  thero  at  12  annas  per 

toU    The  wood  is  not  unlike  mahuguu^, , 

more  heavy,  red  and   rourse-graincd,  | 

the    root    is  beautifullv   variegated, 

grained  and   darker   coloured.     It  ia 

tr  furuitnre,  and,  by  tlie  Burmeae.  to 

leir  tnusicui  iustinmeutfi, —  /)r#,  P'oitft, 

and  MeCUilandf    Eng.    Cyc.^   Mr. 

Brown,    Dr.  Brnvdis,  Cal.  Cat,  Es. 

'Mild.  Cm.  IS62,  Rotflellhtst.p,  195. 

tK'ARPL'S  DRACO,  Linn, 

talJi,  Jacq.  \  VI.  bemipt4>r&,  Oart. 

kkwun,  Ak.Uim.  I  Kfttja  murtcam  nitrn.  Tat- 
tle, ,.    I  Khun  sinwuhKn, 
Mood.         Kng.  I  Him  du-khan, 

tree  was  introdured  into  India,  from 

It  ludiei?,  ill    1812.  It  is   native  of  the 

in    Iplands,    and     especially     Guada- 

The   bark,   wood,  and   leaves  are  rc- 

ily    ai?tringent-      The    dragon's    blood 

of  commerre,  aceording  to  Jnrcinin, 

•oJuce  of  this  tree,  hut  another  sort,  and 

Ikely    that    tiold    in  Indian  hazaari?,   ia 

ill  by  the  Calamus  drueo  ot  the  Slraitft, 

rorm  of  a  red  hard  resin,  in  large  some- 

rlindricaU  himps  ;    it  contains  benroic 

[W  tanni(?. — Voigt ;    O* Shattghnessy^  p, 

\jPoveU's  Hand-hook,   VoK  i,  />.  342. 

:rocarpus  inpicus.  mnde. 

Bt'BM.  :  Roievrood,  Eac* 

rs  ID  the  Malay  i^ilanda,  in  China  and 
[nceaa.     It   is  a  handsome  tree  with 


of  the  rains.  There  are,  therefore,  two  trees 
called  padouk,  Llie  red  and  the  white,  bh  Jistin- 
f^ui.^hed  by  the  IJurmese — the  red  producing 
the  Bnesl  timber,  but  the  while  pudouk  in 
by  far  the  finest  ornameutal  tree.  It  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  moat  valuable  forest 
trees  of  Bnrmnli.  This  apccies  also  yields 
gum  kino. —  Voigt  ;  fiort.  Garden  5j,  iirt/t. 
Dr.  CUghorn  in  AI.  £. ./.  R.,  Drs,  Mason, 
Wallieh, 
I'TEROCARPUS  MARSUPIUM,  Rojch. 
PterocarpUB  bitobtia,  Van.,  Afi//. 

Vijaja.       „       of  Nenaul. 

BhciiUh,  Maur. 

Karintliagan,      MaL£jiu 

(InniDftloo.  SiNOB. 

Viingay  wood,Ai4ni.o-TAii. 
Venguy  inftrmm,  », 

Bgiw  ;  Vegi;  Vegiu,  Tu.. 
Yftgc&ftfawood,  ,, 

Togusi  karrah,  ,, 

Piasala  ;  Yegii,  ,, 

Yegee.  Tbl.  of  Oodavcrj. 


BKNa. 


BURM. 

Cah. 


DOK. 


Vegy  ;  Vaygah. 
Pitskl;  Yegah? 
Pudouk  ? 
Who  nay, 
Dhiodaga? 
Itaqtfbuiay  ? 
BeuU;BiA;BibU, 
Binaba,  „ 

Bibbi;  Pit  abftta,  IIlND. 
BajasHr,  lltKO.  o(  Nagporft 
Bejoul.      ,,       ,,         ,, 

This  ia  a  large  and  n  very  beautiful  tree, 
espeeinlly  when  in  flower  in  the  beginuing  of 
the  rains  :  its  seed  ripens  about  tlie  close  of 
the-  year.  It  is  widely  diffused,  and  yields 
ooe  of  the  moat  abundant  and  useful  timhera 
of  8,  India,  also  the  valuable  gum  kino  of 
Malabar.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  and 
striking  trees  in  the  Indian  forests,  witti  a 
very  high  trunk,  which,  however,  ia  scarcely 
ever  straight.  It  is  met  with  from  Cape  Co- 
niorin  to  the  Himalaya.  It  is  common  all 
round  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherry  ghauts  anii 
along  the  rq^ds  through  the  VVynaad.  It  is 
there  notched  in  a  V-shaped  form,  for  the 
exlrnction  of  kino  which  meets  with  a  ready 
market  on  the  coast  and  ia  exported  in 
wooden  boxes  to  Bombay.  It  growa  luxu- 
riantly on  the  eastern  ghauts^  on  the  hills 
between  Vellore  and  Salem,  and  on  the  Ma- 
labar and  Canara  ghaut»,  where  large  quan- 
tities are  collected  of  the  resinous  '  kino. 
The  tree  abounds  uear  Telliclierry,  and  along 
the  whole  Malabar  coast.  It  is  not  generally 
common  in  the  Bombay  forests,  but  is  most  so 
in  the  northern  inland  ones,  and  also  in  those 
ving  branches  and  clusters  of  deep  |of  the  extreme  i^outh,  as  in  the  Beedeetalooka, 
flowers,  which  scent  the  air.  It  j  and  it  evei7where  reaches  a  great  distance. 
very  tiue  timber,  said  to  be  white  ?  \  Buchanan  Hamilton  mentions    it    under  the 

name  of  Vijaya  as  occurring  in  Nepaul  and 
aUo  to  tlie  ea8twar<l  of  Bengal.  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  Concans,  (Graham). 
K^peepla  jungles,(Dr-  Lush).  AsBam,( Voigt). 
It  has  s  very  close  and  frequently  winding 
grain,  but  is  f^ubject  to  numerous  faults  of  a 
coal  black  and  charred  appearance.  Fre- 
quently a  fault  of  3  inches  diameter  and  con- 
siderable length  presents  itself.  On  this  ac- 
count it  might  be  a  dangerous  timber  to  use 
for  joist*.  For  all  works,  however,  where 
such  faults  would   not  signify  or   would  be 
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equal   to  the  \-eA  padowk  of  the  P 

Eioides.     But,  Dr.  Wallieh,  noticing  it 

talmcin  tree,  says  it  is  a  very  beautiful 

compact  timber,  closely  resembling 

tdaman  wood.     Mr.   Mason   describes 

irocarpus  iodicua  of  Tenasserim,  as  a 

Ic  evergreen,  whose  yellow  papiliona- 

flowers  clustering  amid  the  brightdroop- 

bliage,   scent  the   atr,   like   the    large 

olifts,  for  several  hundred  yards  arour.d, 

.propagated   by  simply    planting   large 

in  the  ground  at  the  commencement 
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exposeil,  as  iu  rafters,  bressumers,  &<*.,  &c., 
and,  generally,  pieces  of  small  scaiitliiig,  it 
ivoiiM  be  fouud  a  most  vnlunltle  limber.  In 
etrengcli  it  is  much  superior  to  leak,  nppii- 
I'ontty  nlwa3'.s  retains  its  eefeiuial  nil,  mid, 
like  it,  door  frames  of  20  years'  slaudiug  me 
the  only  instanoes  of  whit*  ants  having  at- 
tacked the  red  wood.  This  tree  is  greatly 
prized  at  Dbarwar,  not  fur  its  oxudatiou,  but 
for  its  timber.  On  the  Godavei-y,  (he  native 
dhol  is  often  made  of  it.  The  timl^'r  was 
tried  as  sleepers  on  the  Madrti^  railway,  but 
iron  sIcepei'S  now  tako  the  plaoe  of  all  other 
kinds.  It  makes  liundsome  furuiturc,  and  re- 
sembles fine  mahogany,  but  must  be  well  sea- 
soned, to  avoid  its  yellow  stains.  The  tree 
being  thus  widely  diffused,  and  the  exudation 
procurable  in  largo  quantity,  it  may  pi>ssibly 
come  into  extensive  use  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.  The  timber  is  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  it  dyes  yellow  and  for  building  pnr- 
posea  it  is  almost  as  good  as  teak,  but  cannot 
be  used  for  lintels  of  doors,  windows,  &r.,  as 
it  di8coloui*3  the  whitewash.  It  yields  from 
incisions  a  large  quantity  of  bloo<l-red  juice, 
which  on  being  simply  exposed  to  the  sun, 
hnrdens  and  then  quickly  cracks  i'jto  tittle 
angular  masses  nnd  crumbling  fragmonts 
which  constitute,  without  further  preparation, 
the  kino  of  .the  shops.  Dr.  Wiglit  sent 
specimens  nf  kino  from  Coiml>atore.  Speci- 
meoB  of  the  euxdation  sent  by  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn  to  Professor  Chrisiison  in  1846  from 
Mysore,  were  considered  by  him  *  quite  iden- 
tical with  the  kino  of  commerce.*  The  tree 
being  thus  widely  diffused,  and  the  exuda- 
tion procurable  in  large  quantity,  it  rony  pos- 
sibly come  into  extensive  use  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing.  The  product  can  hv  ohtain- 
ed  with  facility  by  simply  incising  the  hark 
and  requires  no  outlay  nave  that  of  i*olleoting. 
The  timber  is  very  little  inlcrior  to  teak,  it  i 
seem?  less  liable  to  split  after  long  exposure 
and  is  equally  strong,  hut  the  wood  is  heavier. 
Vessels  built  in  the  Ganjam  districts  are 
ptankod  with  it  ;  and  the  door  piinneU  and 
Venetians  of  the  neglected  hnuscH  at  Ganjam 
aro  formed  of  this  wood  and  have  stooii  bet- 
ter than  teak  similarly  situated.  Very  great 
caution  is  requisite  in  using  this  wood  to  oh. 
tain  it  sound.  It  is  mot*e  expensive  than 
teak  to  work,  and  when  sawn  green  the  outer 
planks  bend  considerably,  its  price  on  the 
Godavery  is  about  3  annns  a  foot.  This  is 
one  among  the  unlucky  woods  of  the  uatives 
though  the  prejudices  again!^t  it  have  in  part 
given  way  to  pro6t.  For  general  utility,  it 
19  superior  to  any  other  mahajantc  wood,  a 
commercial  term  among  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Circars  including  all  wood  used  for 
boiltiiag  except  leak. — Or.  Rox^urtjh's  J^lor 
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Vol.  ii,  t.  I  16  :  Ors.  *•  if, 

Cleghont^  \'<fiflt ;   Captmns  Satkktf, 
Bfddomft ;  Messrs*  l.athnm.  SSriror^ 
MSS. ;  Madrat  Consrrftttot's  Hepirrti 
.-tiusiie's  Materia  Mtdica  ;  U'^Aoi^l 
Bengal    Disprttsatory  -    Madroi 
Juries'  Hepftrt  ;  Sng.  C^r, 
PTEUOUARPUS   SANTA LINUSvl 

RnnHtin ;  Ar.                    -.n, 

S  uitthil  aliniiir,  •, 

K«itikeochAad»iL  Beta.  .- — ;_.-  .w*u, 

Chandnno,  ,,  (.'rutt&h  cbodi 

Na-aa-phiu,  BuKif- 

HouoAy,  Can.  S«ii«]tl  ftvrfcL 

Sandcl  houi,  ?  r>A?(  hudtum. 

LaJ-ch*ndiiu&,  Diix.  lUku  clws4i 

i^andsn  wood,  Eko>  lUlrtchftAdM.1 

Kod  Saoden  wood,        .«  R*nJAaa, 

[led  Saud&l  wood,  .,  BtAnpu  %\ 

S«DtAle  ruuge.  Fa  Kq-ohui' 

Saadikl-hols,  Gsa.  iUktA- 

Kuttuaji.  Gd£. 

This  largo  lofty  tree  jrows 
British  India  and  in  (be  Arcbij 
abundant  on  the  Nagerj  Hjli«,  Cryl 
Its  timber  is  chiefly  used  by  dyen 
manufacturers,  alsu  to  colour  M^vetal 
prepar.ntions  such  as  rotni>oiiii.l  liartvC 
lavender.  Il4  colouring  m^' 
lin,"  fiirms  h  l»en»iifni  !•  . 
with  tUMoy  m^talltiT  snltitioiis.  The  wl«4« 
portei]  from  Miidras  In  hillrts,  it  « I 
heavy,  sinking  in  water.  extrenHy  | 
of  a  Mne  ^rain  au«l  bright 
colour  .which  brigfif.<-ns  on  tx\ 
the  air,  it  is  employed  (o  d; 
reddish  brown  roloum  on  wool, 
its  colouring  matter  to  ether  and  akt 
but  not  to  water,  its  price  in  Hood  ioEi^ 
\9h»  in  1S.>2,  13£  to  )  4£  «  umt 

Liut,  aa  brought  into  Mjidras  fiooe  II 
timl>erisin  short  billet-  ' 

twisted  or  kuarled  mn 
ffct  long  and  rarely  3  (tt'i  . 
that  the  foreslt>  are  being  vx'-. 
seemingly,  u^cd  in   Madrn>  riiv,  M 
largely  **xporled  (oCnlcaita.     Ttwt 
of  u deep  red colmir, the rnn»c»ntric cii 
divid«?dhy  dark  line*.    VVilbditft-rvOti 
it  yields  various  ^Imdea  of  mt  ^oti 
said   not  to  hp  ))ermiiui*nt.     Tb«* 
ports  for     I853-1S54    ■mooalrd 
cwtfl.,  value  59,570  ru^kepv.     In  lli 
18o2-o3    to     185&-06.    there  wu 
from    Madras   cwt*.   IT9>' " 
2,20,983  ;  the  destination 
Uuited  Kingdom,  Ind' 
Bengal.     lUd    vtandei 
.«hippej    to   EngUud 
from  2  to  10  inches  di. 
out  sap,   and  somelimea    to 
pieces.     This  will  explain  oaoeli  ef 
ments    from  Madnu    to  CUrvliL 
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PTEKOMYS. 

beautifully    variegated,   closer   grttioeJ, 
darker  cylomed." — Mason. 

PTEKOCAULON      ALOPECUROIDE- 
UM.     Syn.  of  Cooyzt  alopecuroidea. 

ITEROCERA,  a  geuus  of  the  mollusca. 

PTEROCYCLOS,  a  genus  of  the  roollusca. 

PTEROCLES,  a  geuus   of  birds,   of  the 


tJic  tree  is  not  known  to  grow. 

often  UOtdied  lie  bnUi  Oiid>^,  Or 
I  liole  as  for  a  rope*  aud  aio  much 
kt*tmlly  from  b<fii)g  dragged  atou^ 
bd  ;  olhfr  wuods.  as  dI>o  indeed 
L»,  are  sotnetimes  perforated  for  tho 
use.  It  is  heavy,  cxtiemely  hard, 
B  gniiti.  and   iu   very  much  used  as  t  family   Pteroclidte,  ihe  sand  grouse  or  rock 


if: 


t>d,  and  by   colour  lUHnufHciurers  : 
I  m  turnery.     It  is  largely  used  in 
r  biudoo  imoge**,  and  iu  Ajmore  for 
tigaitous  of  liitiduo  idob.     It  yields 
iig  umtler  to  ulcuhol  and  ether,  but 
ter.     It  i^ employed  to  dye  a  lastiug 
•own  on  wool.     Dr.  Wight  says  this 
'ought  to  Coimbatore  in  i^mftll  quari- 
I  Mysore,  aud   sold  by  weight  at  an 
Qt  price.     Seen   under  tlic  micros- 
texture  is   the    same.    a»    that    of 
Honi   tho  colour   only   difTci^.     It 
hdanlly  in  the  N'aggery  HilU.     It  \» 
eight  ab  a  dyewuoJ,  aud    forms  a 
tide  of  export.     It  takea  a  Keutiii- 
bnt  the  high  price  of  the  wood  for 
rposcSf  precludes  its  u.we  as  a  timbtfr. 
tsofredsHuuders  wood  from  Calcutta 
Mj  chiefly   into  Loudon  arc  to  the 
fOO  or  SOO  tons  a  year,  worth  £6  to 
1.     It  is  brought  to  Ajmere  from 
D  rupees  per  mauud.     Indian 
sometimes  recommend    it    iu 
junction   with   certain   herbs, 
with  gingilie  oil,  aa  an  exterual 
and  purifier  of  the  i^kiD,  after  buth- 
red  colouring  matter,   called   San- 
LCta  as  n  diaphoretic,  like  gentian. 
d  to  the  forcliead  in  headache  ;  and 
imetic. —  Ains,  Mat.  JH€d.,p.2\0  ; 
i:ohde't,  MSS.;    Tredgold^Mr, 
S5..  Captain  BfdJome,  Dr.  Wight, 
n  i»  M.K.JM.  of  I8.')5.  Dr.Clfg- 
utt^tvfifor't  Hrpori^yp.  37-38,  Mr. 
Mf.  Simuioitdft,    hU    E.    J-    R.y 
Cnmmercittl  Pttidm'ts  of  MndfO-s 
Drun/t    r$fj'ul  }*tnjii$.  Voigt    ; 
Top.', p.  131  lAitts.   Mai.  Med., 
elPA  Uaml-booK  Vol.  i,  p.   342. 
:AKPUS  SISHOO,  iJoxft.     Syu. 
I  sis^^fHi,  Roxh. 

JARPUSWALLICHII.  produces 
rh,  iu  its  finest  specimeiih,  betti*s  so  ! 
ncmblanrc  to  mahogany,  that  a 
>ok  it  for  mahogany,  and  recorded 
u  the  book  of  his  travels.  At 
.  is  (ialled  red-wood,  and  one  of 
for  lliei'e  are  two  species,  Pt. 
and  Pi,  wallichii,  differs    very' 

ftreewhii'hyicldsihe Andaman  | 
ieh  Roxburgh  wrote  :  "•  wood  ' 
igany,  but  more  lieavy,   red 
be  grain. 
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grouse  of  Kuropeims  in  India. 

arenariu*,  PaUat,  large  sand  grouae,    Panjab,    N. 

W.  ProTin«ea  and  Stnd. 
f&aciatus,  ScopoH.,  pointad  sand  grouM,  ov«r  mo«t 

(if  India  exoept  Bengal  and  Malabar. 
dlchata,    Linn.^    Urgu  pinUiled  sand   grouse.  5. 

Europe,  N.  Africa,  Ceatral  Asia,  Panjab,  bind, 
ciuatiu,  Tetam.,  comosoD  sand  grouw,  Contra]  and 

S,  India. 
>en«gallui,  Zian.,  8.  Afrioa,  Arabia,  Sind. 
coronatuB,  Africa,  W,  Asia, 

The  largo  "  black  breAst**  (PCerocles  are- 
uarius)  is  at  ouce  distinguished  by  its  size 
uiid  even  tail  from(P.  exusius)  the  "  piu-tailed 
grouse,"  which  is  by  far  tho  most  com- 
mon ;  both  ai'e  met  with  iu  flocks  in  fields 
and  wtmw  placet^.  Their  flight  is  strong  ; 
and  nlthougli  their  flesh  is  tough  and  unsa- 
voury, they  are  much  sought  after  by  Euro- 
pean sportsmen.  Adams  has  been  informed 
that  another  species  is  sometimes  seen  on  the 
north-west  frontier  of  the  Punjaub,  possibly 
the  large  pin-tail  (P.  alchata),  which  is  said 
to  be  plenlifiilin  Afghanistan  and  westward.—* 
Adams  ;  Jtrdon.      See  Birds. 

PTEROMYS,  Cuv.  A  genus  of  tho  family 
Sciurida<,  aud  commonly  known  as  the  Flying 
squiiTcU  because  of  the  skin  of  their  flanks 
being  extended  between  tlia  fore  and  bind 
feet,  forming,  when  expanded,  a  wide  pai'a- 
chute<  The  species  occur  in  the  South-East 
of  Asia  aud  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
[)elago. 

Pteromys  cioeraceus,  Blyth,  BuiTaah. 

Pterotnyselegans,  S.  Mul/er^  Java. 

Pteromys  inomaius,  /*.  Gcoffry, 

Pt.  albivcnter,  Gray. 
Wbite-belliedfljiog  I  Ruii-gugar.       KASRirUi. 

squirrel.  E>o.  | 

Above  grizzled  reddish  brown,  length  or 
head  and  body  14  inches;  found  throughout  the 
N.  VV.  Himalaya  from  Kashmir  to  Kuraaon^ 
Simla,  Landour  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet. 

Pteromys  leachii,  Gray.  Syn.  of  Sciurop- 
tcrus  flmbriatas,  Gr.,  £f/y. 

Pteromys  magnificus,  Hodgson. 
P.  chrynothrrx,  ffo^.        Sciuropterua  nobilii,  Gra]/ 
Red  bt'lliod  flying  Biyoro,  L»CB. 

laairreb  Eaa. 

Above  dark  cheanut  or  ochreoufl  chesnot 
mixed  with  black,  with  lower  part  of  a  lighter 
hue,  aud  the  tail  tipped  with  black.  Its  fur 
is  very  soft;  a  female,  measured  16^  inches 
from  head  to  insertion  of  tail:  the  latter  was 
That  of  the  tw>l  !  20  iachcK  in  length.  This  flying 
P  ^00 
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latter  was        ii 
squirrel  ^^^| 


PTEROPOPIDJ;. 


PTBHOSPEEMTriL 


noctuvuat  iu  habita,  secreting  itself  iu  hollows 
of  decayed  trees,  aud  I'ceds  ou  the  teuder 
fiUoots  of  ibe  pioe. 

Pterotnys  niitdus,  Geoffry^    Peo.  MaUcoa. 

Pteromys  oral,  Tick.  Syu.  of  Pteroniya 
[>ettturista,  Pallas. 

Pteroiuys  petaurisla,  Pallas,  Biyth. 

T.  phUippflnBii).  £Iliat.       \  P.  oral,  TicltH. 

Ilrown  flyiDgti(|itirrel.ENC  |  PakjN,  MahR. 

Ortili  KoL.  I  Pftn-chaleo,         Maleal. 

Upper  parts  dasky^aroon,  black-grizzled 
with  white,  head,  body,  20  inches  long,  in- 
habiU  CcyioD,  North  to  Central  India.  It 
livtis  on  roots. 

Pteromys  pbilippenals.  Gray,  Fbilippiucs. 
Ptoromys  iseuex,  Ilodg.  i?yn.  of  Sciuropte- 
riis   cauiceps,    F.    Ciivier^  Gray. —  Tennenis 
SkeU/ies  of  the  Natural  History  of  Cfylon^ 
p.  42  ;  Adams  ;  JerdotiM  Mammals  of  India, 
PTEHOPODA,    a   class  of   the   Mollusca, 
^^^    B8  under   : 
^H  Class  HI.     PuMopodu. 

^^B  Skction  a.     ThecobuinatH. 

^H  Family  I.     Hyalcidsc. 

^^^  Oic.'tERA.  Hy»ltHi,  jyn.  CavolioA.  »■«•.  19  »p.,  fotsU  5  «ip. 
H  Cl«o(lura,  $yn.  Utio,  re<.  \'l  ap.  also  /oiffl. 

^^^B  Sub-ffCJifis.  Croeuf,  rec.  i  Hp. 

^^^B  Ciiviertn,  rtc.  4  sp.,  fotnl  1   Ptp, 

^^H  Tbeca./c;Mi7, 6B]).>SyK.Cre8UU,Pug;iuuculuB. 

^^^B  Pteiolheca,  fouit,  3  sp. 

^^^V  M'nnuUna,  fosiil,  15  pp. 

^^^1  SutMftnus.  CuluupriuD,  foisit. 

^^H  Ell  r;  bia,  rfc,  3  sp. 

^^H  SHb-s/tnat.  Psyche,  rtc  1  ep. 

^^H  Cymbulia,  tec.  3  ap. 

^^^^^_^         TiedemaDDio,  rrc.  2  ep. 

^^^^V  F>\\U)'V  II.     Liniacinidie. 

V  OeN£Ra.  LiiQAcioa,  6'y«-  Spirat«lU,  rcc.  2  ip. 
H  Spirialia,  5yn.  neterofumia,  rfc.  1*2  up. 

^^H  1  Cheletropis,  Syn.  Sinuaigera,  rti\  2  tp. 

^^^H  MacgilUvi-ayU,  rtc.  2  sp. 

^^M  Skctioh  B.      Gymuosotnuta. 

^^  Fauilt  III.     Cliid.-e. 

Oensba.  Clio,  Sffn.  Clione,  rec,  4  ep. 
Subffenut  »  ClioditA,  rec.  3  up. 
Pneumodermon,  rtc.  4  6p. 
Sub-ffenti4  f  SpODgiobruDctuea,  rtc.  2  ap. 
?  Pelagta,  rtc. 
Cymodocea,  rtc.  1  8p. 
—  Woodward^ s  fiecerit  and  Fossil  Shells. 

PTEE0P0PID7F>,  a  family  of  bau  of  the 
sub-order  Cheiroptera,  »b  under  : 
Scb-Order.     Choiroptera,  Bats. 
Fam.  P(*ropodidEe.  Frugivoroii:*   buis. 
Pteropus  edwardeii,  Jerdon. 

P.  mediuH,  Ttmm.  |  P.  aaaamenai».iVc£*I/a/irf, 

P.  leucocephalus,  Hodg.     \      A7/.,  HlytK 


Pleropns  lescbcnnnltii,  Jrrdtm 
Pt.  Acminu'lut,    Kdacrt.  |  Fulroua  Fa%- 

Mudinit,  Carnatic  and  Tricbii 
PieropUE  oduirs  Java  ud  MaU< 
Pteropus  dusijumicrii.   Is.  GtoJ, 

of  India  ? 

Cynopiorua  marginatus»  JerdatL 

Pt«ropUB      pyrivonia,       |  P.  tit 

Cham  Ka<Uli.  Base.  |  SmftU 


Badul. 

Bkng 

Har-bagal. 

HiKD. 

Toggul  bawali, 

Cah. 

War-ljaggiil, 

Mahr. 

T/ar^ft  Foi  bat, 

Zmt. 

Kaloiig, 

Malat. 

yiyingfox. 

., 

Taji. 

RuUiettc, 

,, 

Sikat  yelli. 

Tbl. 

Oadal, 

HlM). 

Siku  rayi. 

„ 

Found  in  Ceylon,  India  uxid  Burnmh. 
ID  Ceylon. 
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Throughout  all  India  and 

Cyuopterua    uffiiii?,     Gray^   IITl 
syuouyme  uf  C  rnnrginiitus. 

Mueroglos8u<)  roioimufi,  Jerdon 
Pteropui  miiiiinua. 

Tenaeserim  and  Malayans. 

Many  of  ihc  Pteropus  Lmfj^mbal'it 
Ceylon,  India,    biiriuah,  Malacca, 
drink,   which  it  dt>e«  by    Upping, 
pus   suspends   itself,  head    down 
a   branch  above    the  water.     In 
pillars,    bird^'    ^gg'*    and    youo^ 
devoured   by  them  ;  aud  the   Sin 
that    the  flyiog-fox  will  evi-u   at 
snake.     It  is  killed   by    the   uaii 
aako   of  iib  flc«h,   which  Sir  J 
was   told  ret^eiullea  that  of  tlie 
strongly  attracted  to  the  cocouiuk 
tlie  period  when  to<idy  i^  drawb  for 
NUil  exhibiL*<«  it   U  enid,  at  nuch  it 
toms  re^emblini^    intoxication 
tlying-fox,  nor  any  otlier  bat  iti 
knowti  to  hyboniHte.      In  WeSlftru 
Purtutfue^ti  t'Ut  lilt?  Hytug-fux,  and 
it     delicale    and    far  from      ii 
flavour.     Pteropuis  edwanlsii    ta 
abode  on  a  banyan  or  other  tree. 
su-^pendoil  t>y  the  hind-feet.  TheM 
thiir  bMlthe* wuibngool.*     The 
plentiful,  and  numbers  are  u-u»ily 
ihe  ^tili  evening  at  high  elevatiotts 
an  easy  floating;  moiiftn.  now  nnd  (ii 
the  regular  flit p  of  iliL-ir  lar^e  wit 
atuer   their  couiim)   towards  the  f 
The  half-casle  PurtUj^ue«e  cat  tlic 
uprtu  their   flcith  as  delicioas.     I 
this  sperie.i  Hp[>^tir  lo  differ   coi 
size,  which  may,    however,  lie  ow 
One  killed  by  Dr.   Adain^  meaaii 
to   tip  about   five   feet.     Figs,  to 
uoii8tituto    tli*^)r    favounie    food 
cdward»<ii  and  P.   couspiciilaius 
Auhtrulia  aud  TnMnauia. —  Trnne 
of  SaL  History,  p.  \H.  ;  Adams 
in  India  ;  Jrrdon's  Mammaii  of 

PTEROSPEKMCM.a  small 
of  the  order  Sterculiace*,    ffrom 
word  wT^pov  sixnifying  a 
i«od),    found    in    the    In 
j  southern  parta  of  India,     Ail  tlw 
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IKOSPEKMUM  SUBERIFOUT  M. 


rTEROSPERMTTM  INDICUM. 


ime  trees,  aud  abniiud  iu  niut;tlage.    The 

iDg  nre  Knst  Indian  species: 

loliuiu,  Wilidt^  Peuinfiula  of  India,  A&Mtn. 

idea.  Wall.,  Martabao. 

ianum,  U'ltU.,  Oio^  CourUllum. 

lefoliuoL,  Buck.,  AeMtQ. 

dfDlitim,  Wiffkt,  Cuurtallum. 

JDoaiim,  fftync  Courtallum. 

jlatutD.  W.  ana  .4.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

■ifolmiii,  /Mic,  Peninsnla  nf  India,  Ceylon. 

iROSPEUMUiM       ACKRIFOUUM, 
chAiapa«        Bexo.  I  Tunng-pbet  won,     Bukx. 

leful  limber  tree  aud  afibrding  good 
According  to  Voigt,  iliis  is  u  lur^o  tree, 
peJkiuBuU  of  lodia  and  Asaam,  uud 
>W8  Along  with  teak  in  the  Pegu 
,  though  scarce.  The  tiuiber  is  ex- 
y  valunble  and  is  as  eitroug  iis  teak  or 
I*  it»  durability  has  never  been  fairly 
Hi  it  hnb  never  beeu  des^iccRled  like 
II  attaiu**  a  girth  of  10  or  12  feet  aud 
oa  lofty  lifight.  It  has  ;i  dark  brown 
-  rh,  MeCleUnnd,  V.nq.  Cyr  ,  Voigt. 
EROSPERMUM  ACEROIUES,  H'alL 

I^a-ma-jaDi-wu-colce,    Bukm. 
mber  tree  of  MarUibun,  nud  growiug  in 
gu  forests  firailarly  to  P.  acerifolium, 
SDtirnlly  ;  tiuil>er  of  the  snrao  qualities 
cerifoliuro. —  Voigt ;  IVallich  \McCUl' 

fiROSPERMUM         HEYNEANUM, 

^Urospermum  suberifulium,  WiUdt. 

^eUgu  xjlocarp*,  fjtrrtn. 

-fM,  Sjkgh.  I  Lolufu  chcttu,  Til 

dlvttlL,  I'BL.  I 

native  of  all  the  njouutainoua  ti'ar*ts  of 
Flowering  tinae  tbe  beginning  of  the 
sasoD.  Trunk  erect,  growing  to  bo  a 
■  tre«  of  middling  size.  The  wood  \» 
md  loo  bofl  10  be  of  tnui'h  use,— ifo /«/«'« 


Lingoa  wood  tr«,       Esto 
Sorioulbut.  Mau^t 


EROSPERMUM 


SLTBERIFOLIUM 


I  ircc,  AycLoSviGB.  I  Taddi  maram 
fr  Si  NOR.  I 

9  is  a  tiNtive  of  tJie  tnouutuiuaus  tracts 
^  India.  A  tree  of  Couitallura,  of 
lodavery  forests,  and  the  Gitiji  hills. 
p'uiki«h  an<t  hard,  butisgeuerally  hollow 
ceutre.  In  Cryloi>,  it  is  common  *ip 
dnvntion  of  2,(XK)  feet,  especially  in  the 
MTls  of  tbe  islhad.  The  wood  iii  useful 
any  purposes  where  tougllut^«8  ia  re- 
I  such  tk&  poirs  of  bullock  cartfc,  betel 
And  gun  stork?.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
.,  but  it  i»  said  to  laat  only  from  5  ?  to 
ar».  Flowering  time  the  beginning  of 
ot  eeaaon,  March,  April  and  May, 
lerec^,  growiuy  to  be  a  timber  tree  of 
ttig  »»ize.— TAu;,  Mr.  Rohdes  MSS,  Mr. 
U\  Tennant  \  Voigt ;  Copt.  Beddothf, 
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PTEROSPEUMUM  INDICUM 

Kjaboka  wood  tree,  JtNd. 
Kai«.boka  woud  tree,     ,, 
Ainboyna  wood  tree,     .. 

According  to  Holtzapfel,  tlie  botanical  niimc 
of  the  Kyaboka  wood  tree  has  not  yet  been 
determined  witli  certiiinty.  But,  it  has 
been  siiid  to  be  called  Pterospermum  indicum. 
The  Kyaboka  is  said  by  Prof.  Reiawanlt,  of 
L(»ydcn,  to  bo  the  burr  of  tiie  Pierospermnm 
indicum  ;  but,  by  others  that  of  Pterocarpus 
draco,  and  lo  be  brought  horn  the  Moluccas, 
the  iftiauds  of  Borneo,  Amboyna,  &c.  The 
native  name  appears,  from  the  specimen  of 
Mr.  Witson  Saunders,  to  be  "  Serioulout,'* 
the  wood  itseir  is  uf  the  t:ame  colour  ua  the 
burr,  or  rather  lighter,  and  iu  grain  resembles 
phtiu  mahogany.  Col.  Lloyd  is  quoted  aa 
i<a)'ing  that  the  root  of  the  cocoanut  tree  is  so 
fiimilar^  when  dry  and  seasoned,  lo  the  birdV 
eye  part  of  the  wood,  teniied  kynboca,  that 
he  could  perceive  no  difference,  the  cocoa  has 
a  tortuous  aud  silky  fracture,  almost  like  in- 
durated asbeMos.  But,  it  is  said,  rhe  com- 
parison of  the  palm  wood  with  iho  kyaboka, 
renders  the  question  uncerrain,  aa  nmongst 
the  multitudes  of  oniinary  curly  woody  fibres 
that  one  cannot  account  for  in  a  palm,  there 
are  a  few  places  with  a  soft  friable  matter 
much  resembling  it.  The  general  belief  is 
that  P.  Indicum  throws  out  burrs  or  excres- 
cences, and  (hat  which  receiver  the  name  of 
Amboyna  wood  or  Lingoa  wood  seems  to 
l.>e  the  timber  of  the  bole  of  the  Iree,  some- 
limes  along  with  that  of  the  burr.  The  Lin- 
goa wooil,  or  Amboynri  wco<l  of  commerce  is 
abundant  atCeram,Xew  Guinea,  and  tlirough- 
out  the  Molucca  seas,  and  can  be  obtained  in 
any  qunolily,  if  the  precuuliou  be  taken  of 
ordering  it  during  (he  previous  trading  soasou. 
It  is  very  ilnrable  aud  takes  a  high  polish. 
At  the  exhibition  of  Idol,  (here  was  seen  a 
circular  slab  of  this  wood,  from  Ceram,  G 
feet,  7  inches  in  diameter.  But,  such  largo 
circular  stabs  are  only  oblained  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  spurs  which  project  from 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  as  the  tree  itself  has 
not  sufficient  diameter  to  furnish  slabs  of  such 
widths.  They  are  occosioually  met  with  so 
large  as  9  feet,  but  the  usual  sixe  is  from  4  lo 
6  feet.  Amboyna  or  Lingua  wood  was  im- 
ported in  considerable  qiuiulilies  iuto  Great 
Britain  during  the  period  in  which  the  Moluc- 
cas were  British  possesKiou*  ;  but  Poole  io 
his  Statistics  of  commerce  says  it  is  uow  seen 
in  Britain. 

The  Kyaboka  wood  of  commerce,  on  the 
other  baud,  is  supposed  to  be  from  tho  knotty 
burrs  or  gnnrled  excrescences.  It  is  brought 
from  Ceram,  New  Guinea,  tlie  Arru  and  other 
ieiluiids  of  the  Moluccas,  to  Singapore  ;  au4 
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PTILONOPrs  CINCTUS. 


PTOLKsiY  rnu^i 


li  much  esU'eiued  ua  u  fmicy  ur  urnniut^ntal 
wood  Jbrcttbiiiet-work  ;  oJ'  late  yenrs,  its  esii- 
inntion  seems  to  ha%'c  ticct-eased  in  Europe, 
but  it  is  still  ranch  vuluei!  \ty  the  (vhinese, 
niid  IB  fiohl  by  weight.  It  ii^ifuwu  otTio  slab» 
from  2  to  4  feot  long  uud  2  to  8  iuolies  thick. 
It  reseuibles  ilie  burr  of  the  yew,  U  very 
hard  and  full  of  rurU — thu  colour  being  red- 
dtifh  tirown,  varying  to  oruoge.  It  is  u«ed 
for  inukiug  small  box*:?',  wriiiriR  desks  and 
other  faucy  oi-uamt'niHl  work.  It  is  loU-nibly 
hard,  aud  full  of  simill  curls  iind  kuoU,  ihu 
colour  ia  from  oi-ange  to  chesliuil  browit,  and 
somefimcB  red  brown.  At  tin*  Miidrus  ex- 
hibition of  I  Sod,  a  i^lab  of  Kyuboka  wood, 
imported  from  Siri^a[H)re,  Wiis  exhibited  by 
Dr.  SaudHraon.  A  ^mult  portion  was  polii^h- 
ed,  and  in  its  marking  showed  well  the  hi^;h- 
Jy  ornamental  appearamu  of  (he  wood.   The  \  wati  curried  tlience  up  the  Nile  I 


PTILONOPLTS      SUPl 
ioe^stfr,  ;,'reeD  uud  purpli 

PTOLliMAlSof  tl«s 
Akha  or  Acre. 

ptoll:.mais  thero; 

Eumcde»i«  and  waA  in  Ut  1 

PTOLEMY  LAtiUS.  or  S 
son  ol  Philip  of  Macedon>    Uy 
Ar^fuoe.      Mr  vva»  u  fuvuurita 
the    Grciit,    on     whtwe    death 
E^ypt.  Lybjii,  And   part  of  Aiai 
uu    tlie    di*;iili  o\'  Perdicca:^,   he 
Syria,  Pha?titoiH,  Judiea   ami  i 
prun.      He  mad^   Alexnndr 
built  thertt   a    li^hrhouHO 
AH  n  guide  to  pilou  for  that  faaf 
andria  wtm  now   made  the  port 
(rrnmean  t^ide.  and  mrrchaiidiz« 


I 
I 


specimen  exhibited  the  very  Uuotty  clinrac 
ter  uud  curly  fibres  of  the  wood.  Irom  wliieh 
pieces  of  even  a  font  Fquare,  fife  from  flawc, 
can  rarely  be  obtained.  —  JfottzupfeL  J'  A  M. 
h\  0/1855;  Cat.  Ex.  1851;  6V«^.  Cor.  Er. 
1861   ;  Poole  i  Statistics  of  Commfrer. 

PTEROSPER-MUM  LANC-^FOLIA, 
Roxb.  A  tree  of  Assam,  with  a  dense  atrotig 
wood. 

PTEROSPERMUM  SEMI-SAGITTA- 
TUMj^utA.  A  tree  of  Assam,  which  flowers 
iu  March,  April  and  May,  witli  large  white 
fragrant  flowers. —  Vnigt. 

PTEROSPERMUM  SUBACERIFOLI- 
UM. 

N&gce,  BtJUU. 

Dr.  McClelland,  at  p  133  of  N»i.  ix  of 
the  Records  of  the  Government  of  India, 
thus  remarks  :  Pcerospermum  aceroide?,  Tba- 
ma-jam-woi-zoko  :  al&o  P-  hubacerifolium  and 
P.  acerifoliiiui,  Najee,  Bur/n.,  three  species 
of  large  timber,  found  growing,'  along  with 
teak  iu  all  the  forest*  of  Pegu.  The  two 
first  are  plentiful  but  the  third  kind  ih  scarce. 
Thitf  timber  is  extremely  valuable  and  is  as 
strong  as  citlier  teak  or  oak.  Its  durability 
forpuriK)ses  of  ship-buildiag  has  never  been 
tested  because  It  lia^  never  been  desiccated  or 
killed  like  the  teak.  It  attains  a  girth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  and  rises  to  a  lofty  height. 
Wood  dark-brown. — Dr.  MeCieUand. 

PTERYGOTA  ROXBURGIIII,  Sehott 
and  Endl. 

StercuHa  akta,  Roxb^ 

A  Ireo  of  Sylhct  and  Cliittagoiig,  with  \ 
large,  iron-coloured  flowers,  streaked  with 
crimson  and  yellow.  At  Silhet,  its  seeds  are 
«aten  by  the  naiives  a.i  a  cheap  substitute  for 
opium. — Rozb,,  Vol,  iii,  p.  182  ;  Voi^i., 
,-s  103. 

'•*•  'T  OKOPUS  CreCTUS,  awhitc  bead- 
1  of  Timor. 


CopCus  (prolittbly  near  Koueh) 
airroRR  ihu  tieserl  from  thence  la 
of  Myoa-ilormos  (probably  tioai 
the  Red  S^a.  tie  dug  a  caii;«l  froii 
the  Nile  ti>  Daii>iet(a,  »  port  on 
ranean.  Tiio  cnnal  wn»  100  f«< 
feet  deep,  and  ten  or  iwrlvi 
length,  extending  iu  fn«*t  ia 
wells.*  Il«  meant  tti  have  conlim 
Red  Sea.  but  denisted  from  fear 
Seu  was  three  cubits  higher  tliai 
Egypt  !  Tliat  this  <*an«l,  thoogh 
that  of  M-  dc  Les9cp»,  did  not  u 
dent  from  the  fart  that  iu  277  B.  < 
PhiliidclphiDii   ajrain  cbanj     '    ' 


Lidiau  trnflic.    Ptolemy 


70^ 


He  is  said  to  have  cau 
turoM  to  be  rendered  inii'  < 
hion  called  the  ^t'ptua^itt.  He 
patron  of  learned  meu.  He  r/ni> 
sideruble  fleets  both  ou  the  Rtd 
MediteiTHUcaii  sea.  Onaciwautol 
attending  iho  port  of  Myoa  Hq 
leray  Philndelplius  Bent  an  army 
the  haven  of  Berenice,  io  whici 
engaged   in  Indian   comn  >  % 

great  security.     Tradr  i.  i 

by  the  new  route,  and  Ak'^aaii 
rich  and  famous.  Ptolemy  f 
(287-246  B.C.  ).  on  the  reconu 
liis  chief  librarian  (Dtuueirious 
is  said  to  have  bent  a  Jew  of  I 
Aristeas  to  Jerusalem,  to  a^k  the 
for  a  MS.  of  the  Bibles  and  for  7 
ters.  OL]ier«  raaiuuiu  !?  "  •^■•' 
Jews  who  lived  at  Alex..  i 

I  almost  forgotten   thctr  tninv.-  im 
this  trauslalioD  made  for  ibcir  o 
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i^nut  lIic  hogiQuing  of  ihe 
ry,  B.  c.  (2SoX  we  iimi  the  He- 
Ii'fln&lntt'd  into  Gi'cek. 
Pl)ilnd<<lphus  ronMriiL'ted  n  rannl 
>e  (near  the  present  Suez)  to  llie 
nch  of  tlie  Nile;  uolI  aftervvaiilEi, 
Buse  of  iUii  tediouii  and  dnn^tMOus 
[>f  the  uppei'  part  of  the  K(>d  8ea, 
city  of  Berenice  on  the  wejftern 


PTOLBMT  (CLAUDIUS). 

hut  f«\v  of  them  ran  now  lx»  iilentiflot 
hftve  nolJiing  to  guitle  uh  Uui  the  hare  unmes. 
The  Pat?.ii,  with  their  townB  Parsia  nnd  Par- 
$>i]iun.  Genei*al  Cnnnincliain  titke^  to  be  the 
Pn^'hui,  or  people  of  tho  Punjltii*  or  Pan.shir 
vwMey.  Tlie  true  njime  is  prohiiUl^  Pun- 
oliir,  n»  tlie  Arabs  iilwuyB  write/  for  the 
Indian  ch.  Aeeording  to  Ptolemy,  tlie  three 
great  passer,  in  The  western   rhnin  of  inouu- 


8««,   and  nearly  under  tho  tropic  i  uins,  the  Pyle  Surmntn-,  the  Pyle  Albanie, 


[miles  helow  Suez),  from  whence 
idiEG  wrif^  transported  across  the 
^bebaif  to  Coptus  on  the  Nile- 
tadelphuMdiod  b.  c  246,  aged  64. 
htct»rf».  p.  86. 

lY  ECKKGETES.  son  and  suc- 
olemy  Phihidetphus,  declared  war 
ocbusTheuB,  to  aveoji^e  the  death 
•  Berenioe,  the  wife  of  Antiochus. 
ids  himself  master  of  Syria  aud 
I  was  extending  his  conquests 
[Wt  of  a  revolt  re-called  him  to 
)  soon  quelled  the  intturgeut!},  aud 
dence  of  his  reign  acquired  the 
ergetee  or  benefuctor.  Ho  died 
id  was  snrceded  hy 
«y  PHILOPATERS,  ironirally 
cause  he  Iind  poisoned  his  faihei-. 
md  several  of  Ids  relatives.  He 
sTewifth  nation.  Hedied  u.c- 204. 
«y,  (CLAUDIUS,)  or  Claudius 
generally  known  as  Ptolemy  the 
;  lived  about  A.  D.  138.  He 
Moatioiiin  of  Peiu^ium  aud  is  ceie- 
If  pystem  uf  tho  worhl.  in  whith  he 
•nh  as  the  (.entre.  Htf*  ^mpntphy 
ivm-k^nnd  wa«  printed  a(Ani8ter- 
S,  folio  ;  his  treatise  on  Astrology 
his  HHrmouiea  at  Oxford  in  Ifj83. 
\\9  geographer's  Map  of  India  is 
faulty,  a  work    whirh    hn»  Irnvel- 


and  tho  Via  Oaspiti,  were  each  »dosed  hy  lai^ge 
beamn  of  wood,  pointed  with  iron.  In  the 
midst  of  the  narrow  v«lley  flowed  a  liver. 
Tlie  ^duthein  extremity  whs  protected  by  a 
casile  built  on  a  high  rock.  This  delenri; 
was  to  prevent  incursions  from  the  people  of 
the  north.  It  is  likely  that  tlie  first,  the 
Pyle  Sarmala;.  is  ihe  same  wiili  the  PortJi 
Iheriete,  or  Porta  ('uucaj^ia.  mentioned  hy 
Sciabo,  aud  the  present  pass,  or  valley  oi*  the 
Terek.  The  two  hi  iter,  the  Pyl»  Alhanie 
and  the  Via  Ca^fda,  merely  Wslow  two  nainea 
ou  one  place,  which  i^  the  pasH  now  called 
Derbenl.  But  rliero  was  another,  the  Pitrta 
CumniiH.  that  lay  farther  wes^twani.  Pliny 
notices  it  (wtrlicutarly,  deBcribinp  its  fortress 
hy  the  nnn)e  of  Clmianin.  These  defiles, as  keys 
of  the  Eu5t,  have  always  been  vigilantly 
guarded  by  the  po-;sef;sora,  who  knew  their 
value.  Hut  Leon  the  First,  rather  rho«e  to 
incur  an  inroad  from  the  barhariiins,  than  ho 
nt  the  smaller  exp«ni-e  of  keeping  the  j-nie 
titnt  6xcd  rlioir  boundary.  Jusiinlun  knew 
better  ;  iwid  concluded  a  treaty  with  Kobad, 
kint;  of  Pei'i'ia.  (a,  d.  532,)  agreeing  that 
this  pa*s  eboutd  l>e  protected  i>y  both  Move- 
ix-igu-*  in  common  ;  or,  if  totally  confined  to 
Kobnd's  iroopfn,  the  Romon  should  pay  the 
Persian  monarch  one  million  and  a  hundred 
thou*:nnd  pounds  weight  of  gold,  in  rewiird  of 
the  double  service.      Ptolemv,   makos   men- 


na  from  the  second  century  of  our    tion  of  the  '*  Arrati  sorea.'*     In  the  last  miip 


live  popseSf4(*d  Botnething  worthy 
id  it,  and  f*  keep  it  alivr.  Taxihi, 
north  t»f  lt)Myu'az«,  ifi  placed  by 
,^  to  the  ea«t  of  it  ;  and  the 
le  Ganges,  which  was  fixed  by 
enient  from  Taxila  nnd  Pnlibo- 
led  38*  to  the  east  of  the  month 
^  the  true  difference  being  only 
geaeml  rule,  the  Greeks  would 
e  designated  the  various  peojiles 
encountered  hy  the  names  of 
pal  towns.  Thus  we  have  Kahu- 
Kabolitte,  Drepsa  and  the  Drep^i- 
hod  the  Taxili,  Kaspeira  and  the 
Vom  which  General  Cunningham 
ibere  was  most  prolinbly  aUo  a 
K|i£)sdruaia,  whose  inhabitants 
Hhdniiii.  The  names  of  other 
(owns  are  recorded  by  Ptolemy  ; 
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of  hi;*  volume,  that  which  rontains  the  "  Aurea 
Clierpuncsus"  aiul  the  "  lalwdes  IumiIic," 
(siipposfd  to  have  meant  res|>ei*ti\'ely  the 
Miiluyan  Pouiusula  or  iSumatra  aud  the  Java 
iHlauds)  he  place**  a  country  far  to  the  east- 
ward o(  the  Aurea  Chcrsonesia,  uuder  the 
equinoctial  line,  which  he  states  to  be  occupied 
by  '•  ^thiopes  Tcthyopbagi,"  or  '*  N^ro  fisb- 
eatera  ;"  the  first  terra  being  that  employed 
by  the  Romans  to  distinguish  the  black  and 
wooly  haired  Africans  from  the  Mauritani  and 
other  brown  racefi  of  the  east  :  and  the  second, 
that  usually  applied  to  all  nations  who  derived 
a  portion  oft  heir  subsistence  from  the  Boa.  The 
system  of  naming  nations  from  tho  food  which 
formed  their  chief  means  of  support,  sccma  io 
have  been  very  prevalent  among  the  ancients  ; 
witness  "  Uippophagi"  the  horse  eating 
TortATS,  "Lotophagi,'*  lotus  eaters,  &c.     Thia 
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Rvstem.  nlthough  not  to  be  recommcMiJL'd  at 
ifie  present  liny,  has  proveil  lii^hly  useful,  for 
lliei^e  nnmes  ni'c  sometiincB  fuuiul  to  contjiiu 
the  only  existiug  dcsoription  of  the  habit?  of 
the  people  on  whom  they  were  eoiifeneU,  as 
in  the  present  insUnce.  Dr.  Leirlihanlt  in 
his  late  ovorliind  journey  from  Sydney  to  port 
Esgington,  found  some  triliee  of  genuine  Lo(o- 
phngi  on  the  Ingoons  of  the  tnr>le-land,  bb  will 
toine  to  he  noticed  below.  The  poBition  of 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  Auren 
Chersonesna  uj;roes  well  with  thut  of  New 
Guinea,  (he  great  seat  of  the  Papuan  race. 
The  exigteuce  of  n  negro  people,  at  so  remote 
n  BpotT  which  hp  must  have  learned  from  the 
informntionorindian  navigators, 8eeras,indoed, 
to  havt!  led  Ptolemy  into  the  great  error  of 
his  system,  for  helioving  that  the  couutry  of 
the  •*  jEthiopes  Ictliyophngi"  formed  part  of 
the  contiuent  of  Asia,  he  has  mitdo  that 
rontinent,  in  his  general  map  of  the  world, 
come  round  by  theiiouLh  and  join  the  African 
continent  nbout  Point  PrasMuni,  In  latitude 
15° S.  (the  then  southern  known  limit  of  the 
pnst  eoast  of  Africa ),  thu.c  making  the  ludiuu 
Oirean  and  thesca^  nf  rhcEaKlt-rn  Archipelago, 
form  one  va'ft  Inland  st^a, — ReuneH's  Mrmoir, 
pp.  3o,  241  ;  Cuntiinpbant^s  Anciettt  Geog. 
of  India,  pp,9r  31-32.  See  liuddhn.  Inscrip- 
tions, Kars,  Ktrkook,  Kha-chan-yul,  Khu- 
xislnn,  Kurumhar,  Ku!/.nm,  Koh.  Tope?. 

PTVCHOTIS  MONiAXA,   Oniham. 
Bhaphullee,  Bli/t/i. 

PTTCHOTIS  SYLVKSTKIS,  /?oy/*r. 
Aralnajwan. 

Grows  in  the  klmJir  lands  of  the  Saharun- 
pore  district  :  aud  used  as  n  storauchie  aro- 
matic remedy  in  flatulence. —  0'*SA-,  p.  358. 

PTYCHOTIS  COPTICA, 

BU-ftjwan.  IlTprn.  1  Coptic  ammi. 

A  plant  of  Candia  and  Egypt,  used  ns  a 
stimulant  aromntir,—  O'Shauffhnetst/^  p.  357. 

PTYCHOTIS  INVOLUCRATA. 
Chftnoo,  Beno.  I  Aoiioon,  HiNn. 

Radbooni,  «      I  AnUboo, 

Used  as  a  substitute  for  |)areley. 

PTUN,  DuK.,  HisD.  Euphorbia  uivulia, 
Buch. 

PTYADACTYLUS  GECKO,  tho  Cbik- 
chak,  a  lizard  of  Labuan.  It  is  very  domes- 
tic, like  the  Chaplak  of  India.  It  is  said  to 
be  luminous  on  occa»iont«. 

PTYCHOTIS  AJOWAN,  DC,  fV.^tA^ 
W.Jc. 

Liguflticum  ajowon,  Roxh.  FUm. 
SUon-*mnii,  Ainniie^ 
Atham&ntha  ajowan,  Waii 


Araooi,                         Ab, 

Ajmodam, 

SaVs. 

Boro-joan                  BlHG. 

Omam, 

Tam. 

AiouaiD  JoTani,           „ 
Buboo's  waedued,  Dve. 

Omamu; 

Tkl. 

Vamam  chettn. 

., 

Poa 
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This  is  one  of  t.be  most  useful 
belliferie,  and    an    excelUnt  reiaf^r 
lent  colic.     Cultivated  in    Inilia  tt 
much  u^ml  in    India.     Plnwer*  •■ 
Small    fruit.        Se<^ds   of   an 
warm,  piingenl  lasic  ;  much  U944 
tives,  for  rae>Iicinni  and   rulinarr 

PU,  Tam.,  Tk..     A  flower. 

PUA.    The  Tibetan  name  of  tie 

PU  AGAKARA  or  Pom  agaltari, 
mordica  dioica,  R. 

PUA  JKTTI.  Malbal.  Goapli 
folia,   Vahl, 

PUAL.A.IX,  or  Marm:ir,  Malu*. 

PUAM-CURUNDALA.  Conya 

PU-AX-KU.  According  to  the  < 
primeval  man,  who  came  out  of  tk 
egg  :  he  lived  18,000  yean. 

PUAK,   or    Pouar.      A   highly 
MahrattA  family,  at  Mitltin,  30  mi 
Poonah.     In  the  early  periods  of 
tory,  the  family  of  Publt  nppean  ta 
one  of  the  most  distin^iished.     T 
a  Rajput   tribe,  numbers  of  which 
settled  in  Malwa  at  n  remote  era  ;  ft 
this   branch    had    migrated  to   the 
MaleoUns  Central  India^  P'ot.  i,  p. 

PUARASU,  properly  Purafiu,  T 
pesia  popnlnea,  /*tnn. 

PUARI.  Hixn.     Ficn*  caricoidc^ 

PUBB    MOUNTAINS,    length, 
miles,  from  C.  Monze  to  lat.  2^. 
equal  those  of  W.  Sind,  vii.,  2.000 
part,  about  lat.  25"  30"  N.     In  if> 
66°  50'  E.,  they  are  croaaed  by  ih 
pass,    described  aa  stony,  and  of 
and  descent. 

PUBERTY,  amongst    mahomed 
called   Baligh-booa :    p'haili  sir  m_ 
also  Burron  men   milna,  and  aro< 
and  uneducated,    ita  occurei 
celebrated  with  music.     With 
non-aryian   races,   the  girl   is  imT 
house  till  the  time  of  pnrifiraiioo 

PUBKSCENT   CI  K. 

mis  pubescens,  Wili'i.  i. 

PUBHA,  Mtira-    CkuckruMia 

PUBN'A,  a  district  and  town  Ifl 
town  130  milea  from  Calcutta^  it  b 
diatrict  to  the  north  of  Jcsanre. 

PUCHA,  Malay.  Puichock.  Se« 

PUCHA  COTTE  MARAM,  7* 
emarginatus. 

PUCHA  PAT,  BtSQ^  Hun>.  "W 
hound.  Patchooly,  used  in  India,  m 
dient  in  tobacco  for  smoking,  and  i 
the  hair  of  women.  The  essential  o 
common  use  for  imparting  the  p 
grance  of  the  leaf  to  dothea,  amoag  i 
claflB  of  natiTes.^-Simm«ffay«  DiH 
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rWDlXA. 


PUGOI. 


PAYARC.or  Pntcha  Payaru,  Tam. 


*A — ?  Flacoiinin  o-iviphracta. 
!A,  Cucuinls  tri^iiUA,  li,  ui,  722- 


I      PUDKALAI,  ooe  of  the  wives  of  Ayenar. 

I      I'UOMAK ?  Cerasus  caproniann. 

[      PLTDMA  PODL\Bex*j.  Water-lily,  Nclum- 
1  bium  «i(jet:iofi(iim.   WiWl. 

PUDMA  KURUBEE.  Brao..  Hwd.  Nerium 
!A  GADDI,  or  Chiparu  gaddJ.  Aria-  I  odonim. 
^  R^tz.  j      I'UDMALAYA,  nr  Patlnialayo,  Sjurs..  from 

£SKK,  Him).     A  celebrated   game  I  padinn,  the  water-Iilv,  and  alaya,  residence, 
rnaliomcflaus.  I      PUDMO-GOOLUNCHU,   Bexg.     Cocculus 

or  Pukkidi,  IIiTrn.  ^laturc,  perfect,  '  tomcntosua. 
BM  of  building    in  InOia  than   the  i      PrDMA-NABHA,  Sans.,   from  padma,   a 
erections.      I'ucka-maund,  Hind.,  ;  water-lily,  and  nalliec,  the  navel. 


capacity^  equal  to  80  lbs.     Pucka- 

An   Indian   weight  for  silk   and 

dodities,    18,060   lbs. — Simmond'a 

5WAK,  a  thieving  race  of  the  Pun- 

edons,  whom  the  authorities  in  1863 

tnn* 

3 AULA,   Besc.     Vivcrra  ribctha, 

^GAI,  Tim.    Trichosanthea  an- 
te, Maijit,     a  sword. 
ft,  Hr^n.     Erythrina  arhorescens. 
[,   UiND.      llaniiltoDia    9uavcolens, 

r*IIA.  Sas9.,  from  pada,  a  word, 
%n  object. 

M,  TkU.     Sarhi.  a  woraan'a  cloth, 
LUM,  Tkl.    a  weight  of  Maanlipa- 
Ibs. — Sirnnionirs  Diet. 
ATI,  t3A.\B.,  a  road,  from  pada,  the 
in,  to  smite. 

IM,  or  Payah,  a  Ncpaul  tree,  re- 
its  leaf   and    w^xkI.    the    English 
wood  being  held  in  sanctity  by  the 
■hape  the  Prunua  puddam. — Smiih's 

\Q  PIPE  TREE.     Cathartocarpus 

.,  or  Purry,  DtTK,  A  dry-measure  for 

Kof  eight  ollucks,  and  forming 
)f  a  marral.  The  puddy  con- 
•[uart,  and  the  heayfcd  puddy 
U  3Uw.,  8  0Z5.,  12  drachms.  In  the 
t  pudiJy  is  —  .3|  pint^  ;  in  Madras, 
ta  ;  as  a  weight  it  \s  ne^irly  5  lbs. 
V  Di^,     Sec    Measures,    Marcal, 

Tax.     Trichosanthea  cucumerina, 

Gku.    Hair  powder. 

iy  HiKu.     Typha  elephantina. 

\  of  Bombay,      Chickrassia   tabu- 

LLENGU,  Maleai..  Oioscorea  acu- 

^fo  Nana,  Guz.,  Hixo.  Mentlia 
fne  Dekhan,  Mentha  crispa,  al3o 
ra,  mint. 
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SiLloha, 

Pasu. 

Siali. 

Rati. 

I)»ri, 

Tkl. 

Gumudi, 

•( 

PUDJL'V-PUABIiOO,  Sans.,  from  padma, 
a  water-lily,  and  prablux^,  a  lord. 

PUDO-GAULA,  Bhox.  Viverra  zibotLa, 
Linn, 

PUDUNG,  or  Padang,  Sass.,  from  pada, 
a  place. 

PUDYAVALEE,  or  Padyax-ali,  Sass.,  from 
padya,  prose,  and  avalee,  a  row,  or  range. 

PUEKOACHIM.  TiD.     Tibet  and  Bhootan. 

PUER.\RIA  TUBEROSA,  DC. 

Hedyaarum  tuberosum,  Jloxb. 

Shitnoova  balrajee,  Bkxo. 
Niulti,  '  Chkxab. 

Bvlar,  „ 

Sural,  Pan  J. 

The  tuber. 

Bidari  kand,  Hind. 

A  great  climber,  a  native  of  the  CircAr  moun- 
tains and  the  Punjab,  the  bruised  root  is  used 
as  a  poultice  to  swellings  of  the  joints.  Its 
tubers  are  exported  to  the  plains. —  O'Shaugh- 
ms»ij^  /*.  31 G;  CUgfiorns  Punjab  Rfport  of 
Kallti  ^-    Kant/ra,  p.  81. 

PUEY,  BuKM.  A  theatrical  representation. 
The  fairs  or  '  Pueys*  are  annual  gatherings 
under  the  pretence  of  worshipping  pagodaa  of 
great  efficacy.  At  Thegyain,  Shwagyoo  and 
Suseenah,  a  mile  above  Bhamo,  there  is  one 
group  of  pagodas,  llie  original  being  founded 
by  Dammaaokah  !  At  Suseenah  there  are  253 
pagodas  all  of  a  beap.  The  fair  was  held  on  the 
sands,  commenced  on  the  8th  March,  and  by 
tlie  9tb,  there  were  at  least  2,500  temporary 
huts,  shops  and  stalls  erected.  A  l.irge  place 
for  the  Pney  and  the  imigrants  enjoy  to  it,  was 
put  up  and  on  each  side  of  it,  also  a  little  house 
for  the  two  chief  officials,  who  remained  on  duty 
three  days  and  nights. 

PLTFFINUS  OBSCURUS.  the  DuaVy  Petrel 
of  Tropical  and  South  Seas  ;  Australia  ;  rare 
northward. — Cal.  i?«'.,  AV.  Iv,  March  1857. 

PUG.  Gtiz.  a  f->ol,  a  fjot-mark. 

PUG  CHIK,  LEPcn.     Alsopbila  spinulosa. 

PUGGI,  a  deteclivc  who  follows  up  the  Pug 
or  foot  mark.  One  waa  employe*!  U)  pursue  a 
man  whu  had  carried  off  the  plate  belonging 
to  a  regimental  mesa  at  Kaira ;  he  tracked 
him  to  Ahmedabad,  twelve  or  Jciurteen  miles, 
lost  him  among  the  well-trodden  i^treets  of  tliat 
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PUHN. 


PULAT  NAXAJt 
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City,  imt  rccoveied  Uw  traces  on  rcachinp  the 
opposite  gate  ;  and,  though  lon^  Toiled  \>y  the 
rugitiveVruimiiig  up  the  water  of  the  rivulet,  he 
\i  last  came  up  with  him,  and  recovered  the 
property,  after  a  chase  of  irom  twenty  to  thirty 
miles.  Pug,  in  the  Kangra  dialect  also  meana 
foot.  The  skill  of  many  of  these  Puggcca 
in  Guzerat  ia  very  remarkable  :  they  mea- 
Burc  with  a  string  every  trace  of  U)e  im- 
pression of  the  foot,  and  make  observations 
witli  a  sense  which  practico  rendere  very 
acute.  The  moment  the  object  of  their 
porsuit  is  traced  to  a  village,  the  string  and  all 
the  remarks  arc  dchvered  tu  it^  Puggee,  who 
pursues  the  chase  till  he  fimls  the  thief  or 
murderer,  or  till  he  loiiges  him  in  another  vil- 
lage. Tlie  numerous  instances  of  extraordi- 
nary discoveries  of  criminals  through  this 
mode  almost  stagger  belibf, — Malcolm's  Central 
India,  Vol  ii,  p.  1Q20,—Elp?iinstone's  His- 
tory of  Intlia^  p.  363. 

PUGAREE,  an  Indian  turban-piecc  of  mus- 
lin. 

PUGIIA,  see  Hot  springs,  Indus,  KeUt 

PUGHMAN  or  Pamghan  range,  8ubo];diuate 
to  Hindoo  Koosh,  running  along  its  S.  base 
generally  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  Estimated  at 
13,000  feet.  Oona  pass  34"  23'  and  0^°  15"  ; 
11,320  feet.  Erak  summit  34*=*  -iO'  and  OM^  48' ; 
12,480  feet.  Always  covered  with  anow.  Ite 
south-eiwtorn  brow  ovcrhanp^  the  delightfnl 
region  of  Koh-i-damaun  and  also  Cabul  ;  its 
northern  face  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Ghorbund  valley. 

PUHARI  or  Pahari,  Him).,  a  mountaineer; 
those  on  the  Eaatom  end  of  the  Vindhya  range 
are  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  soldiers, 
and  to  be  very  fond  of  the  profcasiion.  Hav- 
ing no  caste,  and  eating  any  food  indis- 
criminately ,  they  would  be  available  for 
foreign  service  at  a  shorter  notice  than  any 
bindoo  could  be  ;  accustomed  to  mountains  and 
jungles,  they  would  he  extremely  valuable  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  irontier,  as  well  as  on 
the  Nerbuddah  and  in  Berar.  Those  whom 
Bishop  Hcber  saw,  were  middle-sized,  or 
rather  little  men,  but  extremely  well-made^ 
with  remarkably  broad  cheats,  long  arms,  and 
clean  legs.  Thoy  arc  fairer,  than  the  Benga- 
lees, have  broad  faces,  small  eyes  and  ilattish, 
or  rather  turned  up  noses ;  but  the  Chinese 
or  Malay  character  of  iheii'  features,  from 
whom  they  arc  said  to  be  descended,  is  lost 
in  a  great  degree  on  close  inspection.  The 
expression  of  their  countenances  is  cheerful  and 
intelligent. — Bther^a  Jounuil,  Vol.'x,pp.  207-8, 
214. 

PUHAltl  CHERETTA,  Hmd.    OpheUa. 

PUUDUN.  lliin».     Make 

PT^HOOJ,  a  river  near  Ukdoo  lu  Bauda. 
MUAT.    A  tree. 
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Pin,  nrj4o.  Basella  cordtfela. 
alba,  Linn.,  Jiorb. 

PUIMANGU  ofKaslimlr.ad«a]a 
wool  yam.  

PUIN  8HAK,   Bexg. 

Linn, 

PUJ,  UlifD.     A  devotee. 

PLF.JA,    Beno..    Hind.,   S»:re., 
Worship  of  the  Alniighty  or  of  iJo' 
worship,  or  tlie  festival  of  tlie  hin 
puja,  is  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
assuror   various  formM.  and   is  at' 
variety  of  ceremonies  accc^'ding  tn 
worshipped,  and  the  circuuwtai 
the  worship  is  performed. — Coi 
p.  392. 

PUJA  KAND,  HiWD.     See  Pisji 

PUJALI  or  Pujari,  Hdtd.    Any 
priest.     The  officiating    bralimiu 
a  temple,  an   inferior  priest.     S«b 
hindco. 

PUJAWALIYA,  a  boot  of  Wi'nd^ 
alese,  relating  principally  to  G*'tan 
Uardtf's  Eastern  Monatkism,  p.  444 

PUKANA,  UiJTD.  Rubu*  fiori 
Totiindifulius. 

PU'KANDEL.Tel.,  Tax.    Rhivd 

PUKAT.  a  Chinese  trading 
in  tiie  Kofitcrn  seas, — Simfm 
Prahn, 

PUKEO,  a  money  of  acooant 
of  1..ombok,  equal  to  5  attaks  or 
«bout  9  shillings. — Siiminum<r$  Dift, 

PUKHi\,  Bk5o.     Uedyotifl  pi 

PIJKHAL,  ItrRD.  A  Iarg«  Itt 
water,  carried  on  bullocks. 

PUKILVLhHiHD.     Awai 
hals  or  skins  slung  on  buUocka. 

PUKUAWAJ,  Hwii.,   a 
timbrel. 

PUKH1,  Tbl.     Epicarpiu  oriantl 

PUKHLl,  see  Sikh«. 

PUKIITO,    or   Pukhtun,   or    Pifl 
Alfghun  language. 

PCKHYA  PAKYA,  MAffa.     Pt^ 
lippensU,  Ellwtt. 

PUKKI,  Tel.     Epicarptis  orieaU 

PUKUAlIi,  a  stream  acar  Bi 
Jubbulpoor. 

PUKRIAR,  a  river  of  Revah. 

PUKSIIADHARA-MSHRA,  S 
puksha,  a  lunar  half  month,  and  din 

PULA,  Ilnm.    Kydia  calyctaa. 

PUT.A,  Hi>n.,  of  Kulu,  gian 

PITLACIIA-KIREY,  Tam. 
nabinus.  Linn.,  Soxb.^  H\  4' 

PUT.AIMAKAN.  a  Tamil  t 
Paraiya  or  PuJayu,  fVilson.    Sot 

PULAI    NAMjVJI,    Tam-, 
Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn, 
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HirfD.     Ficus  conlifuHa. 
CUIiUVQ,  MiLBiiL.    Anamirtacoc- 


tlARAAl,  Tam.     Salraalia  malaba- 

MULA  ELAVU,  Tam.       Bombax 

im. 

G-KELENGU,  Tam.    Curcuma  ze- 

TU,  BsKO.     Allium  cepa,  Linn. 
PALIjA,  Tel.     Peiitatropis   micro- 

*ArrAl.  Tam.     Hark  of  Pliyllan- 
Uvrufl. 

A.  also  Kinaka,  Be5o.     Butt:a  fmn- 
fibre,  see   Dhak.     Palaa   flowers, 

KINO,  see  Djres,  Kino. 

see  Kaluwi. 

HiNH.     Butea  fnmdosa  and  B.  su- 
leir   fibre    is    used   for  cordafje,   or 

kind  of  oakum,  for  caulkiuij  bouts. 

Ued  dhak.     The  Jlowcis  are  used. 
— Simmond's  Diet. 
rVA,   a  faniouA   risbi.     See  Brab- 
nd(X),  Kavana. 

TE,  a  wandering  tribe  found  on  the 
be  Baykal  lake  and  an  account  of 
;ivcn  by  Mr.  Bc-Il.  He  says  the 
nativt^  of  Siberia  and  dilTer  iu 
iuinn  from  all  he  ba<l  formerly  de- 
They  arc  called  by  the  KuMiaus 
by  theoisclvea  Buraty.  They 
,]  the  year ;  and,  having  large 
and  many  cows  and  hursea,  Uicy 
place  to  place,  a^  tlie  convenience 
requires.  Their  language  has  a 
y  111  that  of  the  Cahnucs:  and  they 
ung  them  who  can  read  and 
e. — Staunton's   Narrative, 

TCMMI,    Tel.     Leucaa    linifolia, 
hlomu  xeylanicA,  Ji.  iii,  9. 
AN,  or  PiUiaa  of  Malabar,  ia  a  low 
caste;  often  slaves.     This  b  doubi- 
Ui.— »ri/<. 
KIKE,  Tak.     Hibiscus,  cannabi- 

iLLl,  Hhtede,     Rhinacantbus  com- 

FIBRE,  of  Madras,  Ambart.  Dmc., 
biscus  cannabiDUs,  Linn.,  Roxh.f 

'A,  ituTD,     A  lamp  charm. 

^>f  JI,  or  Pule  nanuijcci  in  Coimba- 

juncea. 

HUN.    HiiTD.      The    plaiting 
!dc  locks,  a  mabomcdan  ceremony. 
■  PuiU,  Taji.     Tamarind. 
DTP,     Kydia  calycina. 
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PULI,  Tkl.  Crinum  pratense,  Utrh.C.  lon- 
gifolium,  R.  ii,  130. 

PULI,  Tkl.     Felis  tigris,  Linn,^  the  tiger. 

PULIA  MARAM,  Tam.  Tamariadusindica. 

PULIAR.  The  Kader  as  also  the  Puliar. 
Malai  anuar  and  Muduwar,  who  also  inhabit 
the  Animallai  hills,  all  gather  the  rich  natural 
products  of  the  forcat,  cardamoms,  honey,  wax, 
ginji^T,  turmeric,  resins,  millets,  soap-nuts, 
gallnuts,  and  exchange  them  in  return  for  rice 
and  tobacco.  The  Puliar,  who  inhabit  the 
forests  and  mountainow  districts  of  the  MaKibar 
coast  were  long  regarded  by  the  settled  inhabi- 
tants as  inferior  to  the  beasts  of  prey  and  were 
not  even  permitted  to  erect  hoiues  for  themselves. 
X  shed  supjKirtcd  on  four  bamboos  and  open 
ou  all  sides,  sheltered  them  Irom  the  rain,  but 
not  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They 
dared  not  venture  on  the  public  road  lest  their 
stefH  defile  it;  and  when  they  perceived  any 
person  approncbiiig  them  from  a  distance,  they 
were  required  to  utter  a  yell  or  loud  cry  and 
make  a  wide  circuit  ii.t  let  him  pass.  See  Puller. 

PUUARI,  Tam.     Oxolis  comiculata. 

PULIAUl  KIRE,  Tam.  Greens  of  Oxalis 
corniculata. 

PULICARIA,  a  genus  of  |>lant8  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Aateracere. — Eny.  Ct/c. 

PULICAT,  properly  Palivara-Kadu,  a  small 
town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  ttic  peninsula  of 
India  about  20  mile»  north  ul*  .Matlras,  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  marine  lagiwn  about  SO 
miles  long.  It  is  close  to  the  village  of  Coro- 
mandel,  which,  again,  gives  its  name  to  the 
coast  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  {»eninsula  of 
India.     The  llagstaff  is  in  lat.  13*  25'  N.      • 

PULICAT  LAKE,  is  a  marine  lagoon,  skirt- 
ing the  Bay  ij(  Bengal,  near  Madras,  on  the 
north,  in  the  Ncllore  collectoratc.  It  is  about 
40  miles  long  and  several  broad,  with  many 
isleta  in  the  centre. 

PULICAT  SHOALS,  lat.  13»  25'  N,.  long. 
80'  18'  E. 

PULICUI,  a  forest  tribe  in  Malabar,  who 
arc  d  eeined  so  luiolean  that  tlicy  ore  not 
allowed  to  approach  other  castes. 

PULI  CHINCHALAMU,  or  Pub  chinto, 
Tbl.  Oxalis  comiculata,  L. — It  ii,  457,  W.  Ic. 
The  same  term  is  also  applied  by  Colonel  Bed- 
dome  in  the  GtHlavt-ri  forest  to  a  species  of 
Bauhinia.     Sec  Pull-Sbinta. 

PULI  DUMPA.  or  Pedumpa.  Tel.  Dios- 
corea  dccmona,  H. 

PULI  M^VDA,  or  Kannem,  Tel.  Vitis  pe- 
datn,   Sf'alL 

PUClM,  Siscn.  Eriodendron  aufractuoaum, 
DC,  IF.  .f  A.  \V.  /f. 

PULI  M  ARAM,  Tam,  Sulmaba  malabarica, 
Bombax  uialahanca,  also  ?  Vitis  setosa,  IVulf. 

PULINDA.  SCO  Chandra. 


vn 


1 


rUKI  PAl.LAM.  Tam.  Tatnariml  fruit  of 
Tjiniiiriruiiis  ir»ilica,  Liim,^  RuA-i: 

PULl-SniNTA,  Tau.  Uanliinia.  speeUs. 
A  w«!uii  df  lilt!  Cixlavory  foreats.  Said  to  be 
gtKnl  :iinJ  hiin!.  Trt-e  nt»t  HpjKirentlyUescribwl. 
Lt^uine  iWM  with  a  scciited  pitli. —  Captain 
Beddomf, 

PULl  TOnUGU.  Tel.  Pttfrolobiura  laco- 
raiis,  7/r.—  U'.  A.  877 — i?.  ii,  367,  a  plant  of 
the  Nagari  hills. 

PUU  VELAGA  or  Velaga,  T»:r..  Feronia 
elepliantum,  Ctir/. 

PUL  KOLLI,  Malbal.  Kltinacanibus com- 
rauiiw,  Ntes. 

PULLA,  Hind.     Kubus  liliaceus. 

PULLA,  Hi5D-  A  kinil  of  carp  in  the 
Indus  nud  Ganged  rivers,  of  delicious  Havour, 
only  found  in  the  four  monlbs  that  pre- 
ceie  tlic  periodical  swell  of  the  river.  The 
puUah,  called  by  the  Siudci's  "  palln,"  is  the 
iiiUah  of  ihc  Ganges,  the  sable,  ur  black-fish. 
The  usual  weight  is  about  two  {tounds,  and  the 
body  averages  twenty  inches  in  length,  the  fin- 
est are  fuund  ascending  the  river  as  far  as  Huk- 
kur,  between  January  and  April.  The  Pullah 
fwh  is  rarely,  if  ever,  caught  above  the  island 
uf  Hukkur  it  cannot  :»wim  against  such  a  strean*. 
— UUtortf  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  i,  p.  8  ;  Bartoti's 
ScimU.  Vol.  ii,  jj,  25C. 

PULI^  BACHGHALI  or  Barre  bachchnli. 
TtiU.     Vitia  setosa,  IVall.^  Iht/M, 

PULLA  CHANCHAl.I.  or  Pulichinta,  Tel. 
Oxalia  corniculata,  L,  The  term  Pnlla  or  acid 
is  applied  both  to  this  and  X.  auriculata  ami 
Bacbchali  to  V.  Setosa  tlie  leavea  of  which  are 
very  acid.  The  Sana.  syii.  is  Atyomla  parna. 
W.  *'  a  creeping  meUicinftl  plant."  It  means 
very  acid  leaves. 

FULLADABBA  or  Dabba.  Citrus  medica,/.. 

PULLA  DANIMMA,  or  Dadima.  Punica 
granatum,  L. 

PULLAH,  a  commercial  weight  in  India, 
ranging  in  different  localities,  from  13S.J  lbs.  to 
325J  Iba.  There  is  a  ditTerencc  in  buying  and 
seUing,  for  instance  a  soiling  puUah  will  be  120 
seers,  or  240  lbs.  6  oz.  9  drachma  ;  and  a  pur- 
chasing pullah,  126  seers,  or  252  \h$.  6  oz.  14 
drachms. — SintmotuVs    Diet,     See    Measures, 

WciK'htS. 

PL'LLA  M.VDIPUALA  CHETTU.  Citrus, 
var.     Pulla  means  acid. 

PULLAMANDA,  orBarhchali  manda.  Ce- 
ropegia  tuberoaa,  R,  C.  juncea,  R,  Cor.  10, 
from  tbc  resemblance  of  C.  juncea  to  Sorcos- 
tcmma  ncidum,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
confusion  of  names  may  have  arisen.  Tujya- 
mauda,  was  also  a  name  applied  to  an 
uudtatcribed  Euphorbiaccous  plant  of  a  very 
J.I  '    rous  root  from    tlie  Golaknndii  Taluk 

,  .itam  a  congener  the  plai»t  figured 
'wd  by   Wight    under  the  name  of 

7i>s 


n.  >riv»  Tffi 
4o  Oxoliiw 


.Tatropha  villoAa.  V.  ifcltdta,  Ic.  IM. 
Mauilc  IS  C.  lubtnMii. 

PLLLA  MlLI.r,  Tbl.     V 

PULLA  PAMPAKA  P.\ 
documana, /.)»».,   W.JjfA.. 

PULLA  PASSAOXA,  Ii 
tLc  cinth  or  scarf,'   is   the  figiu^lite 
of  entreaty  arii^tng  I'nim   'Jtr  n^t  r{  * 
(he  gnrment,  prc-parar 
ihereon  in  token  of  p-  i 
liiijtisthan^   Vol.  ii,  p.  2»;<, 

PULLA  PA VI LI,  Tki..     Portulaca, 

PULLA  PIMPAKA  PAN*VSA,Tb. 
derumana,  L. — acid  iwr, 

PULLA  PKABBA.  Tru  Calamm.if 
»yix.  is  Amla  vetajui.     lW>t>i 
cane"     The  fhiit  of  C,  rn: 
eaten  by  natives, 
is,  :iUo    Kumex  \ 

PULOA  TOVAUI    MA 
Ptdia   tige  or   vSttma  lat*, 
ncidum,  S.  broTi.siigmat  H\  etmt^^Si 
R,  Br.  Asc.  acida,  //,  ii,  31 

PULLKK,  seeKhylwr. 

PULLER,  Tam.     A   race  (tf  pmfia 
in  the  south   west  of  the  Pciuiuula  «l 
until  recently  helil  in  great  diAORtcem  hj 
bouring  races.     The  PuUcr  nice  in  tli« 
India,  are  supposetl  to  havr   "  - 
state  of  slavery  but  tholr  j--. 
dependent  on     tlieir  weaItU, 
women  work  well,  take  part  in 
labour,  ihc  women,  in  lliij>  partic 
the  men.  The  Puller  wom^^n  uv>  -.' 
chests  exposed,  and  as  .i  ri.' 
to  cover  tiieir  breasts.     Vv- 
tlie  Pullrr  who  inhabited  ti 
tainotis  districts  of  the  Mni 
garded  by  the  settled  inha1 
the  beasts  of  prey  and  wer*  .i"v  - 
to  erect  houses  for  tlivmAelves. 
ported  on  four  bambooAand 
sheltered  them  from  the  r.n 
inclemency  of  tlic  wcnibf  r.      i 
venture  on  tin;  public  rti;ul  le*t  rl  ■ 
defile  it;  and  when  they  |-  ■ 
apfiroaching   ihem   from    a 
required  to  utter  a  yell  or  loud 
wide  circuit  to  lot  him   paw. 
Tinuevelly   arc  the  bereditafxi 
wealthier  classes.     They  are   lb* 
grades  of  tike   right   band  coAtc 
where  settled  are  allowed  to  br  a 
Rniiill  farms  and  kitchen  frurdeiu 
their  dead,  haa^e  pujoris  of 
WiUoH;  Camj^UU,  p.  Mili. 

PULLERU,  Tbl.     Cro«,.n  .  n... 

PULLKKU  or  VuWra  kuni.  Tut. 
tcrrostris. 

PULLl,  Hiyp.     Kydia  calrciflB- 

PULLl^  sec  India. 
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^TES,     Cutton   chcc 
V.iriaiw  colon  I'M. —  I'^tnlknn*, 
[YAfJ  or   Piillar  or  I'ulayar  otit   caste 
W'll    with      the     Paraiyar. —  ll'iis. 


'C  IMMcr,  Piiliar. 
L'UIKXKSllLnXM, 


Britisl],  U  situated  about  ten  niitea  to  Uie 
westwiinl  ot'tho  Kamla  I/cntliororGr«?at  Uaudn. 
It  i»  fil)out  8  miles  in  circuiul'creucc,  and 
moderately  elevated,  its  entire  surface  consist- 
ing of  nutmeg  p)anCation5,  thi»  npiec  being  its 
Tam.  Civet,  wjle  uxixjrtable  product. — Jour.  lad.  Arrh. 
See  Adi  island. 


'KKAI,  Tam.     a  »Iave. 
TG  or  Palang,  Hlnd.,  pKnH.,  a  cot, 
it«atL 
^NG  i^OSU  (corrupt   palami»ore)   a 

►NIFERA  an  order  oi  molluscs,  see 

m, 

iMU,  Hnrii,     Viburnum  fcetens. 

AKAM.Tam.  Ikuiibiix  UKiIabaricum. 

,  Hind.  Hibiscus  oaimabiium,  Liitn., 

TA. 

lY,  a  town   that   gives   its  name  to  a 
lij  western  ranjre  of  mountain's  which 
^^Idly  into  tlic  Madura  district,  and 


PULO  AI,  see  Ai  island,  Pulo  Adi. 

PVM  AOli  or  Wawoor,  ia  in  !at.  2*29*  to 
2'  3*r  X..  loujf.  104"  34  j'  E.  in  the  China  Sea, 
is  small,  but  lii^di  and  covered  witli  trees.  It 
is  ftirmed  of  twn  hilU  sepJirated  by  a  gap,  which 
gives  the  apjiearance  of  two  isUinds.  The  iu- 
habitantA  arc  con.nidered  trcuehcroas. 

PUU)  BIOSSY.  Bezee  nr  Tamarind  island, 
is  about  UU  or  12  niilcfl  \.  K.  l  K.  fpimCnK'- 
koatoa  (Kiak,  and  al*o  ha«  a  peak  2.82.0  feel  higli. 

I      Pb'LO     BOOXG     UUKAN,     see    Xatunaa 
I  Inlands. 

PULO  HOUTOX,  lying  otr  the  Malay  coast. 


a   siwiiuirium    is  growing   up.     The  i  is   formed   of  two  lurge  and  high  Islands,  the 


'ainey  is  situated  to  tlie  north  of  this 
(ills,  A  fe'Jlival  is  annually  celebratetl 
the  Wfirehippei-3  of  the  idol  Subra- 
crowd  to  the  place  with  delight 
m,  On  app^oachin^  tlie  town 
eatft,  the  attention  of  tlie  traveller 
Sil  by  two  massive  rocks  lying  to 
and  about  half  a  mile  distant 
road,  and  from  each  other.  The 
one  Co  the  east  is  named  Idumba 
las  scattered  about  on  its  summit  de- 


eastcrnmost  being  formed  of  a  regularly  sloping 
raoHnlain,  generally  called  lioutou  dome,  visi- 
ble 50  to  55  miles.  It  is  in  lat-  tt° 33'  N.,  long. 
UU^  20^'  R 

PULO  UliALA  or  Capaa  de  mer,  18  or  20 
miles  off  the  K.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
in  lat.  4*^  47'  N„  long.  103^  37*  E.,  is  an  Island 
of  considerable  size. 


PULO  BRAXI,  an  Islond  near  Singapore 
occupie<l  by   a  race  of  settlers   known   as   the 

Idersarul  large  stoi.es.     Tl.e  a^'oml  \  ""S"  «'"  ^'^'^J"'  '"'J  employed  as  pine   apple 
rounder  ma*.  U  the  more  fon.ou,  J;l""',«"nndfehermenri,c  women  mam.l,irt,.re 

the  .Sarongs,  a  gold  and  sdk  fabric  and  coarser 
articles.  They  are  maltomedjins,  but  drink  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  pine  apple.  Their  fea- 
tures are  regular  and  open,  their  fucea  inclined 
u\  an  oval,  eyes  large  and  dark  and  arc  much 
elevated,  \Vinnen  have  oval  i'lice  and  very 
perfect  figures,  but  at  puberty,  their  teeth  are 
filed  close  to  the  gimi. —  Dr.  J.  *S'.  A.  LittU. 

PULO  BRASSK.  in  its  north  end  is  in  lat. 
5<*  45'  X.,  long,  tto*"  ({^*  K.,  bearing  fnim  Pulo 
Rondo  about  21  miles  south  by  west.  I*ulo 
Hnwso  and  Pnln  Nancy  or  Xnntec  nearly  join 
each  other,  and  arc  the  princijnil  islands  of  tlie 
group  near  Acheon  head. 

PUI-O  CA31HIXG  nr  Passage  island,  in  Ibe 
Straits  of  Tinwir  is  altout  11  miles  long. 

PULO  CAPAS  DE  TBRKE.  oi  Capas  Danal. 
in  lat.  5^  15'  X..  a  nitherlow  island,  off  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

PLT/)  CAUA,  in  lat.  S°  20'N.,  in  tboGuIf  of 
Siam,  is  formed  of  a  group  of  three  islands 
contiguous  to  each  other. 

PDLO  CAUNOM,  in  the  Gulf  of  Sinm.  m 
miles  from  Palo  Cnra,  is  in  some  parts  high  bind. 

PULO  CEICKR  I)K  MER,  36  mile*  S.  bv 


ik,  the  summit  iM'  which   is  crowned 

[e.   During  the  whole  of  the  hmg  hot 

ihr  ten  days   in  succession,  there  is 

d  din  of  t(3m-tonis,  accompanying 

Mirties  up  the  rock  to  the  shrine  of 

ty.     The   natives   in   almost  endless 

lne*of  red  and  dark-brown,  mixed  with 

of  white,   move  on  their  winding  way 

lilt  and  round  the  temple.     From  them 

ic  co;i?cless  hum  of  distant  voices,  like 

•f  the  rcstloas  sea  ;    save  when, 

:^  of  drums  and  braying  of  trum- 

oCJ(  cry  out  Har.\kara — meaning 

Lm>    tjieivt   5iva  ' — in   praise  of   their 

■vcn    after     darkness      covers     the 

K  ita  curtain,   the  liubbub  continues. 

J  name  of  the  go«i  is  Pulney  Andi,  but 

■  i!  under  the   various   names 

I  wielder  of  the  spear),  Aru- 

.  and  Uartikeia  (the  goil   of 

.0  name  is  Skanda.  He  w  llic 

of  the  god  Sivn,    and  the  hero 

I  Parana. 

J,  ^Xkuxx.     An  island. 

)  AOI,  Mii^T.     Ai,  an  island  of  the 

s,  (he  Pulo  Ai  of  the  Malays,  Pulo  Way  I 
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rULO  MAKCAP. 

E.  from  Pulo  Ceicer  de  Terre,  ia  5  miles  in  ei- 
tcuc. 

PULO  CEICER  DE  TEUUE,  called  Hon- 
Cuu,  by  llic  native,  is  a  low  islaiul  in  lliC 
China  Sea,  on    llic  coast  of  Tsiompu. 

PULO  CUIICUKOH.  A  little  Ulaod  near 
SingajHirc. 

PULO  COCUB,  \^  miles  frwrn  PmIo  Piaang, 
is  a  low  tlat  islaiul.  clt«c  Uy  the  Malay  shore- 

1*1' LO  COMIJA  or  Cambay,  a  hi);h  round 
island,  ahout  2  milca  in  extent  130  miiea  N.  E. 
of  Flurca  Strait,  in  lat.  7"  49'  S.»  and  long. 
123°  41'  E. 

PULC*  CON'DOREor  Kionnlun,  consists  r»f 
several  islands  on  the  coast  of  CamlKxlia  which 
abound  Willi  tiiubcr. 

PULO  DA'rrOO.  in  lat.  0°  7*N.  and  30  or 
33  miles  E.  by  S.  fnuu  Direction  Island,  in 
the  China  sea,  ia  high  and  of  an  oblong  form. 

PULO  DELLl  or  Klappor  L«land,  on  iho  S. 
coast  of  Java,  from  which  it  is  distant  8  miles. 
It  ia  very  low  and  coverotl  with  ireea. 

PUIX)  niNDlNG,  in  lat.  4-  10'  N.,  a  high 
and  woody  island,  Ct2  miles  S.  S.  E.of  Penaug. 

PULO  DOMAU,  in  the  China  sea,  is  a  Ui^'h 
barnm  rock,  in  lat.  2'^  45'  N.,  long.  104"  23'  E. 
and  49  miles  E.  from  Pulo  Aor. 

PULO  KNGALING,  sec  Kigaa  Islands. 

PULO  GASSES,  7  or  8  mil«  from  fyioki 
Song  in  the  Gillolo  pas«age,  is  in  lat.  l'^  41'  8., 
and  long  128*^  20'  £.,  and  5  miles  cast  uf 
Ambuiiia. 

PULO  JACKEE-,  or  Nonsa  Nessing  a  small 
island  about  3  miles  olF  the  east  jmint  of  Timi»r, 
in  lat.  8"  25'  S.,  and  hmg.  127''  Ifi*  E. 

PULO  JARRAH,in  lat.4o0'  N.,  long.  100° 
12*  E.,  bearing  78  miles  south  from  the  centre 
of  Penang,  is  small,  covered  with  trees  and  may 
he  discerned  about  21  miles. 

PULO  JERAJAH,sGe  Penang. 

PULO  MANOK,  see  Kcffiog  Islands. 

PULO  LACUTTA,  in  lat.  P  50'  N..  long. 
OSo  7'  E.,  a  small  low  island  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra. 

PULO  LAUT  or  Laurot  Islands,  are  mostly 
high  and  form  a  group  on  the  south  coast  of 
Borneo,  strelclung  from  lat.  4°  43'  S.,  to  4*^  07* 
S.  Groat  Pulo  Laut,  at  iu  north  end,  is  in  lat. 
3*  1 3'  S.  and  long.  11 6'  4 1'  E.,  and  ia  moderate- 
ly elevated  on  its  eastern  side. 

PULO  MAJO,  or  Mayo,  in  lat.  8°  CJ'  S., 
mg.  117*  47'  24"  E.,  fronu  the  golf  of  Salee 
the  nortli  coast  of  Sumbawa. 
PULO    MANCAP,   Muncoo  or   Mankokh, 
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PULO  UBI. 

a  small  low  island  on  the  8.  W.  o-art  of  Bi 
in  lat.  3^  5*  S.  and  long.  1  li/  II    K. 

PULO  NY  AS  or  Nia^  is  the  hr^' 
islands  olT  the  west  coast  of  Sumftn,  hti 
or  21  miles  in  breadth.  In  jgfncnl,^ 
ts  high,  well  clothed  with  trees  un) 
un<ler  rice  tmltivation.  It  was  formolj 
inhabited  ;  but  many  of  the  inlabstaudl 
formerly  purchased  f«:'r  tlie  Dutch  tdok 
at  H:ituvi:i,  the  women  being  hJKf  tial 
of  the  udjoiiiiikg  ovist. 

PULO  OBI  or  Oby,  an  island  in  iWi 
Siam,  in  lat.  S*  25'  N.Jung  lOr  25* 
several  miles  in  extent,  vith  a  high  m 
iu  its  ctrntre. 

PULO  PANJANG,  lat,  »«  ly  S-,  hii| 
3ti'.  Placed  on  Adniimity  chnft 
eighteen  mih^s  too  far  west. 

PULO  PAPAN,  in  Uu  1«  38  8. 
west  coast  of  Horneo.  forms  two  mm&  p 

which  the  east  island  is  the  IftV^gOBC      I 

PULO  PENANG,  Pcnnng,  or  Pr 
Wales  Island.     See  Penang.. 

PULO  POOG.\LLSE,  sec  Rigw  Ulu 

PULO  POPA,  in  tlic  Pitt   p.  - 
about  Int.  1*'  12  S.,  long.  121>^  r.i' 
ed,  and  including  its  contiguous   isic^ 
east  and  west  15  or  IS  miles. 

PUIX>  RAMIO,arti  IVnang. 

PULO  REWN,  or  Sad*ilc  Nami.  in 
24i'  N.,  long.  105'  25  K.,  is  th«  wMib* 
uiclitid  island  of  th&  AnauDba  snui 
China  Sen. 

PUm  RONDO,  in   Lit 
95°  12"  E,,  is  the  most  d^m 
of  Achecn,  it  is  a  high  j^crpcnUi 
round  form. 

PULO  TIMOOANS,  TimnamorT 
an  ishmd  in  the  China  Sv^,  about  II  mi 
from  north  t/i  south,  its  south  vad  is 
2*  43'  N-  Firewood  and  refmlimraU 
bad  here. 

PULO  TINGAY,  in  Ut  :  ;« 

ll'K.,  24  miles  W.  S.  W. 
tlic  China  Sea.  is  coospiciyius  hM  m^ 
2,04G  feel  hi>rh. 

PULOTIN.UL  or  Trowon  I«laad« 
miles  distant  from  Ktapper  ialuul,  on  d 
coast  of  Java. 

PUI/)TO0J00,   t, «,,  aercn  Uaa4 

two  gruu[«  extending  eloren  mUci  k  I 
m  the  tract  frim  the  .StraiU  of  Baatt 
China  sea,  the  latitude  of  ike  idcmI  mf 
in  r  7'   S.,  long.  105^   24*   K.     'fhej 
covered  witli  trees  except  tlic  rarwt  w^ 

PULO   UBI,  a  high   hiUy  i-' 
65'  N.,  and  long.   104'  54    K. 
with  forest. 
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'A1?Er>A,  in  lat.  3^  -iT  N.,  long, 
about  2-4  mile«  nff  tlio  sliores  ol 
H  high   island,  visible  from   a  ilis- 

KGood  pine  gpars  are  here 
The  largest  of  the  Achecn 
niles  S.  S.  R  of  Pill.)  Itondo. 
parts  uf  iu  tunithcra  eidc. 
TARKLA,  n  hiirrcn  rock  in  the 
a  !at  3**  Hi'  N. 
LYA,  see  Inilra. 

JANSII,  Brno.  Dendrocnlainus 
11  variet}'. 

RAH,  a  very  ho]y  place,  situated 
ea  from  Surat  on  the  river  Tuptee, 
tferred  to  tlie  immediate  locality  of 
Pulparrah  aboumlfl  with  altars, 
ES,  and  sacred  trees ;  and  possesses 
if  appearance  in  adminihle  accord- 
its  sacred  chariicter. — Postont 
ia,  Vol.  i,  p.  2f:>3. 

Hlvd.     Myrtna  pimenta.      AU- 

,  The  saccharine  and  niucilftgi- 
le  Agare  amerirana  may  he  made 
iciaioiis,  in  the  stum  :  it  readily 
i  io  Mexico  yields  on  distillation 
ardent  spirit,  called  vino  niercal. 
are  made  just  before  the  flower 
f  to  hurst.  The  dried  flowering 
ainericana  also  afford  an  almost 
thatch  ;  the  fresh  green  leaves  are 
^ven  to  cattle,  and  the  centre  of 
stem,  split  longitudinally,  is  by  no 

substitute  for  a  European  razor 
ID  minute  [)articlcs  of  silica  form- 

constituents.  The  two  products 
g  attention,  however,  are  the  ex- 
brms  a  lather  Hke  soap,  and  the 
in  Southern  India  as  the  pita. 
is  also  make  their  paper  of  the 
re  leaves  laid  in  layers. 

re  largely  used  in  the  E.  Indies  as 
noan  and  beast.  They  are  eaten 
ply  to  rice,  and  some  other  cereala, 
IS  or  *■  flesh-forming*  material  in 
re  defective.  The  generic  name 
3  Javanese  for  all  leguminous 
hang,  by  adding  an  cpitbet  to 
re  the  name  of  the  species.  Sc- 
are regular  objects  of  cultivation, 
[UKX,  hinatuA  and  radiatus;  Doh- 
;  I^blab  vulgaris  ;  Soja  hispida  ; 
and  Arachis  hypogea. 
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The  ordinary  pulses  belong  to  the  tribe* 
Vicieffi  and  Phaseoleaj  of  the  order  Fabaceae* 
All  the  cultivated  varieties  of  beans  have  origi- 
nated from  Faba  vulgaris  ;  all  the  varieties  of 
garden  peas  have  originated  from  the  Pisum 
sativum.anativeof  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
field  pea  is  the  Piaum  arvensc.  Tlic  flour  of 
lentiU  contains  more  nitrogenous  matter  than 
anv  other  of  the  leguminous  plants. — Cat,  Ex, 
ISGU  ;  CrawfurtTs  IMft.,  p,  361. 

PULSU,  Trt,.     Acetic  acid. 
PULSUNDHA,  Tel.      Thk   NaUa  MaUai 
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vfooi\  U  of  n  rc'ilJiab  colour,  strong  and  lucful. 
—  Mt.  hitham, 

PULUCK  MUTEE,B  river  near  Soliagpoor 
in  Htwhungalmtl. 

PUM'HA,  sec  Brahmadicas. 

PLi-MI-SHA-PU-LO,  or  Parshawar,  capi- 
tal of  Gainlh:mi. 

PULUT,Mu.\Y.  A  kin-1  of  rice.  It  \&  Itoiled 
in  ft  bamboo  joint  }>y  the  Maliivand  Dyak  races 
of  Borneo.  Considered  lu*  n  delicacy  and  much 
prixed  l^^r  its  nulriiioua  qualities. 

PL'LVER,  alao  Schiesspulver,  Geb.  Gun- 
powfler. 

PUhVIS  PYUIUS,  T,AT.     Gnnjviwder. 

PULW  AK,  is  a  smaller  description  of  Gauges 
boat  llian  tlic  I*uteli,  and  of  neater  build.  It 
Ls  used  by  natives  in  travelling,  by  Kuro[H3an 
travellera  of  humbler  means,  or  as  a  cook-boat, 
or  for  servants.     See  Hoatit. 

PIJLWUK,  Hind.     Triehosanllics  anguina. 

PU LW U L,  iiESo.  Tricliosanthea  dioica. 
DicBcious  snake  gourd,  is  a  small  anake  gourd 
the  si!!e  of  an  egg  ;  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
cold  season  and  yields  fruit  from  March  to  Se|>- 
tember. — Ai</<^<'/^ 

PU-MAIIAM,  Tam.  Sehleichera  trijuga, 
WilUL 

PUMBA,  or  Pamba,  Pbm.   Cotton.       ' 

l^UMFCX.  I-AT.     Pumice  stone. 

PL'MLIMAS  PALLAM.  Tam.  Citrua  do- 
cumana,  the  shaddrtck. 

PUMMALO.  t-'itrus  decumana.  imn., 
W,  c$-  A.y  lioirfi.  The  shaddock.  It  has  been 
asceruined  that  the  mango,  oran;»e,  puinmelo, 
gweet  lime,  bilimbi  and  guava  all  bear  prun- 
ing of  tlje  old  w(XHi,  and  that  ihcy  produce 
much  more  fruit  in  consequence.  Old  branches 
if  cut  off  the  manyo  near  its  base  are  apt  to 
produce  canker  in  llie  trees,  unlww  the  cut 
surface  is  protected  from  the  air  by  tar  or 
while  paint. 

PUMICK  STONE. 

PiMTe  pouce,  Fu.     Bntu-timbii).  Malay. 

Uiinstoin,  Unit.     PUxln  (tomer,  St*. 

Fietni  pomice*  It.     roosn-rai,  Tku 

Fumex,  Lat. 

A  light  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  found  usually 
in  tlie  neiglibourhaki  of  volcanoes,  and  snp- 
pcsed  to  be  a  lava  or  volcanic  gliws.  It  is  used 
for  polishing  metals  and  marble,  and  smoothing 
the  surface  of  wood  and  piwtebonrd.  Pumice 
is  quarried  aud  i^xported  in  large  quantilios 
from  Lipari  and  the  Isles  Ponxa,  in  tbe  Medi- 
lerraiiean.  Pumice  stone  in  small  pieces  and 
very  hard  is  found  ou  the  sea  coast  near  Nixam- 
patam.  Numerous  fragments  of  white  pumice 
are  fuund  on  the  nortli-caat  point  of  Battam, 
and  within  the  Singufwre  Strait  or  Pulo  Samboi 
called  by  Malays  Baiu  timhuJ,  or  floating  stone, 
who  say  it  is  found  Uoating  ou  the  China  sea 
*nd  scattered  OD  the  beaches  of  the  eastern 
Ut  of  Johore.     it  ia  poMibly  from  the  Plu- 
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Hppinofl.     Tlie  pmnlcc  of  th<»prt3i  T 
Sambawa  is  blacki.«lt. — FutUcno-, 

PUMP.     In  India,  a  number  o{ 
been  ma<lc  of  different  rt'  • ' 
waicT  as  Ikdt.  Lift,  Chain 
Hand,  force,  and  jrardwi-i* mrin. 
on   comparing  the    working  of  lb 
ordinary    Fccotlah,    it  is  a5crr-     , 
Belt  Ijft   pump  only  raiaMo*  »;> 
feet,  and  that  steam    fiowfr  i-  i  ^  i 
up   the   vc'ItH'ity.     The  Clixn    n*  i 
pumpis  work  satisfactorily  to  a  < 
but  in  deep  wrlls  the  lal«)r  u!"  i 
is  considerable. 

PUMPAMMAS  CHEDDI,  Ta« 
cumana,  Linn.,  W.  ^"^  ^.,  Roxh. 

Pl'MPKIN.  Cijcurbiu  pq^). 

Kadilnn,  Htxn.  |  LalNto  priofi, 

Mit'lui  kaddoo,  „      | 

Tliis  vef^table  is  grown  in  trrcal 
in  all  parts  of  the  Docc&n.  It  t' 
both  by  the  Kurupeana    &i)d 
generally  sown  at  the   commc!    i 
rains,  and  requires  no  piirticuUr  «j 
should  be  light  and  good.    Wb«Q  t 
tbe  size  of  a  goose  e^ ;  if  cot 
will  be  found  to  resemble  the 
dressed  in  the  same  way. —  H 

PUAH'KIN,  white,  Uie 
*SVr.,    and  tbe  Bcnincnsa  cerife 
times  so  called,  B.  ccrifera  is 
white  gourd,  or  white  pumpkin 
and  Burmese  cultivate  a*--*^!'^ 
gourd,  never  eaten  by  V. 
esteem  a  valuable  addition  ui 

PUMPKIN  PAG01>A.     In 
Irniwaddy   river,  close  to  Uic 
small  temple  hue  of  au4l 
iug  tike  a  great  pumpkin 
uppermoHt  aud  a  single  spire 
tiip.     This  pngoiia    siaud»   on 
white-wa*bed    work,     eaoooi 
the    water's  edge   wiili    a 
centric  sloping   walls    and 
with  trefoils.     Behind  is   a  s 
/  taining   a   carved  and    gilded 
I  ing  it  was  a  brick   '  Theing'  with 

many  storied  spire,  the  latter 
I  with   an  accur,vy  ant3  rich 
I  unusual  in  modem  Biu-nie»o 
\  whole  as  seen  from  the  ritpr 
scene  in  anotlier  planet,  8i> 
I  ly  was  the  architecture." —  )*ii^. 
I      PUMPLEMOSE,   Enq.      CM 

Linn.      The  Pumplcmose,  or 
I  shadrlock,    is   abundant  ia 
j  the  East  Indi«a. 

I      PUMPLEMUS,  MAL4T.    ai 
I     PUN,  HiKt).    Jairopfa*  ctottt. 
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PUNA  KAD. 


,  SiNDt«  tlie  leaves  of  Typha  elepbant- 
1  for  making  ninU  and  baskets. 

,  nominal   »pecie3  of  currency  in  India 

Ited   by  cowry  shells ;  in  Hindogtan,  a 

or  about  80  shells  ;  five  pun  or  400 

mAking  an  anna  or  1^(, — Simmoncft 

\A  or  Pcwn.  This  wood  is  commonly 
'oon  In  Rngland.  It  is  used  fur  masts . 
^&c.  That  of  Ceylon  is  of  good  qua- 
superior  to  that  of  Malabar  ;  but, 
small  dimensions,  its  scarcity^  and  the 
in  obtaining  it,  is  of  little  consideration, 
jest  said  lohavc  been  found  was  eighteen 
in  diamoter,  and  sixty  feet  in  height ; 
largest  Edye  could  discover  was  not 
tan  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty- 
i|vet  high.  In  quality  it  is  much  the  same 
'le  first  sort  in  Malabar,  which  in  the  early 
Lof  the  lOih  century  could  be  obtained 
tore  from  the  native  merchants  at 
rhen  the  coast  is  open,  (viz.,  from 
ib<*r  to  April)  of  three  feet  in  diameter, 
ooo  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  for  the  sum 
II.  sterling. — &it^e,  Cfiflon. 
A,  HiNn.  Khretia  serrata,  a  small 
wuh  a  white,  hard,  heavy,  strong  durable 
by  zemindars  for  their  houses  and 
Leave«  given  as  fodder  to  cattle. 
n-'t  much  valued. — PanfeU'B  Hand-booh, 
i,  ;>.  541. 

A,  HiNH.     Saccharum  violaceum, 
TNA    BAT.LE     in    Tamil,   and     Punga 
in    Mnlayata,     Pongamia    glabra,    a 
<\   tree  and  of  much  value;   it  grows  to 
id  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
long,  flpreadiug  its  branches  to  a 
tnl,  and  into  curves  of  various  dimen- 
licb  are  valuable  for  native  use*,  par- 
jn  building  country  vessels.     It  pro- 
it  from  which  oil  is  extracted,  and 
lamps,  /tc.     The  Arabs  prefer  this  oil 
ler  to  mix  with  chunam,  for  the  pur- 
'ering  the  bottoms  of  their  vessels  to 
lem  from  worms  ;   it  is  also  used  for" 
of  curing  rheumatic  pains,  by  being 
•m  with  friction. — Ai/ye,  A/",  and  C. 
kC,  SrJTOH.     Cocoanut  oil.    See  Cocoa- 

lCHA»  — ?  near  Kashmir. 
ICHU.  Tel.  Hvdrilla  verticilluta,  L. 
R.  iii.  57^  and  751.  The  names 
•hi  and  Nachu.  &c.,  are  used  indiffer- 
all  sorts  ol'  herbaceous  aqiuitic  plants. 
lG,  Cax.  Keniale  tree  of  (!alysaccion 
im. 

LGA,  SiHs.     Cslophyllum  tnophyllum. 
lG  CHAMPA.  Bkn«,    Alpinia  nutans, 

rAGHArn   KI   RHAJT.   Ifirfn.       lll*- 
s«iile. 
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PUNAGHENTI    KUIiA,  Tei..     lileccbrum 

sessde 

PLrNAGHAITI  KI  BHAJI,  Hr\D.  Puna- 
ghenti  kura,  Tki...  lllucebrum  so&silc. 

PUNAGIN  BEK.Cix.  Viverra  malacccnsia. 

PUNAGU-PII.U,  Tii..  Viverra  malaccensis, 
Omel.,  Bhjth. 

PUNAJIN  BEK,  Cax.  Viverricula  malac- 
censis, Om. 

PLTVAJIN  PILLI,Tel.  Viverricula  malac- 
censis, Om, 

PUNAK,  StNOH.  Refu.%  of  the  cocoanut, 
after  expressing  llie  oil,  used  for  cattle  and 
poultry.     Cocoanut  oil. 

PUNA  KAD,  in  Salem.  Kumarr,  f'Ajr.,  oi 
Mysore  and  Canara,  is  the  Pounam  of  Malabar, 
the  Chena  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Tungya  of 
Burmah,  and  Is  a  rude  syalcra  of  culture 
followed  in  alt  these  countries,  wherein  se- 
cluded tribes  and  others  clear  parts  of  the 
forest.  The  Irular  races  and  Kurumbar  on 
the  Neilglierrica,  the  Malai,  also,  on  the  Slieva- 
roys,  tlie  Punam  culiivators  in  Malabar,  the 
kuumri  cultivators  of  Canara,  and  the  Karen  in 
Burmah,  all  andcavour  to  obtain  a  precarious 
subsistence  by  scattering  grain  alter  btiming 
the  jungle,  and  thus  avoid,  to  them,  the  irk- 
some restraints  of  civilized  lifo.  The  kumari 
cultivators  earn  a  cbe^p,  hiit  wreU^'hcd  subAxst- 
ence  and  live  in  mUorablc  huts.  A  hill  side  is 
always  selectctl,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a 
space  is  cleared.  The  w»>o<l  is  loft  to  dry  till 
the  following  March  or  April  and  then  burned. 
The  gpiund  is  then  sown  wirh  Italian  millet, 
Punicum  iialicum,  as  also  with  rice,  Oryza 
sativa.  In  Canara,  the  set-d  is  generally  sown 
in  the  ashes  on  tlie  fall  of  the  first  rain,  with- 
out the  soil  being  touched  by  a  plough.  It  is 
fenced  and  weeded,  and  the  crop  gathered 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  A  small  crop  is 
taken  ofiT  the  ground  in  the  second  year  and 
sometimes  in  ihe  third,  after  which  the  spot  ia 
deserted,  for  7,  10,  or  12  years,  until  the  jungle 
grows  Hulticiently  high  to  tempt  tlie  tribe  to 
renew  tlie  process.  In  Ceylon,  tlie  Chena  lasts 
two  years,  and  includes  the  culture  of  cliiUies, 
yams,  sweet  jwtatoes,  cotton,  hemp,  &c.  About 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  liekal, 
the  mogt  southern  taluk  of  Canara,  25,740,  or 
one-sixth  of  the  rural  popu!:itiou  were  engaged 
in  it,  but  north  of  that  taluk,  it  was  carried  on 
by  the  jungle  tribes  of  Malai  Kaders  and  Mab- 
ratai  to  the  number  of  59,500.  Kumari  wa«  then 
prohibited  in  Mysore  and  put  under  great  re- 
striction in  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  the 
Madras  Government,  in  1800,  prohibited  it  in 
Government  forests,  without  special  permission. 
which  they  commanded  to  be  given  upanugly, 
and  never  in  timl>er  spots.  Mr.  Cimnan,  a 
(V»ffee  planter  of  Wynaad,  says  that  in  a  spot 
thus  treated,  only  plants  re-grow  unfit  fct  and 
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phv.'::*'.  Pl'NCHEE,  a  ci.^iH  worn  by  his 

\*\'.%<M  '-r  l'-i.c;;.  a  pas-:  l-a::r.r  i.^t-^  KajL-  :he  loi-«. 

tu.r,  wi..',f.  '-.:.'•  ?.'.»:  I'arair*i;Ii  paAa  a:  L'ri.     See  PL'NCHERIA,  see  In.!:.i. 

K;Mi.M,.r.    '  PO'CHKLNGEEo!"  Pharwar,  i 

\'\'.%<  U.  }\y::>.     Fivf:.    See  Panc'n.  of  <::k    an-i    wei:    of  cotton,   woi 

I'f.'N' HA''/AJf,   a   (/rain    meadure    in    the  riiy  by  dancing  women,  not  cortsid* 

Ivi't  Ifi'ii' s        lil  owti.  2  grs.  10  lbs. — 6'im-  respectable   women,    one     'than/ 

tnh»iV%  Ijiri.  twelve  aunas. 

|M  .\MI,W;A,  Sans.,  from  panchan,  five,  Pl'N'CH-SIR.  an  affluent  of  the  C 

fii.'l  iMii'ri.  Ill"  h'Ay.  PCN'CHU-C'HOORA,   Sans.,  trw 

rL".\*. MANAMA,  San».,  from  pancha,  five,  five,  or  much,  and  cboora,  a  crest, 

ai.'l  Hniiina,  imv.  \     Pi;NCHUMEE-VRATA,SA.\s..fni 

IM;N(;HAYKT,  lUsn.     a  body  of  arbitra-  'five,  and  vrata,  the  ceremonies  coam 

Utvn,     Sir  Thoma-s  Munro  affirmed  that  in  his  la  vow. 

«luy  till*  niitivti  litigant  who  bail  a  ^ood  caiuc,  |      PUXCHU-RATNA,    Sa^s..   from 

alwiivN  applied  f"r  a  punirhayet.  while  lie  who  I  fire,  and  ratna,  a  precious  stone, 

bud  u  bad  uuu  suukIiI  the  decisiun  of  a  CoUee-  I     PUNCHU-RATNA  TEMPU)  bi 
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rooms,  and  a  single-arolied  roof  with  a 
iniiaclc  or  turret  un   tlie  dome,  and  a 
ooe  nn  each  corner.     It  U  dedicat^vl  to 
nt  forms  uf  VUhnu,  or  Kadha-balla- 
a,  Madnna-ninhana,  Govindlia,  &c. 
f  View  oftJu  JJi/iflcos,  Vol.  ii, />.  \i. 
iTS^  HUSHARA,  Sanb.,  from  paucha,  five, 
ir  1.  an  arrow. 
N  ' » AKIK.\,  a  celebrated  riahi. 

VRU,  or  Bflndaru,  Tel,     Cinchona 

Ilymenodictyon  eicfdaum. 
\  iUM,  Tam.     a  priest  of  Siva. 
\\\  alio  Pundrioa,   C\y,     Ilibiscm 

.;   CYAXN.   Tam.      a    Ceylon    tree 

gPTws  to   about  twenty   inches  in   dia- 

and  twelve  feet  in  height.     Itisaclose- 

wixkI,  and  reaemblea  the  English  pear 

It  13  u-sed  by  the  natives  lur  variovu  pur- 

in    making   farming  utensils. — Edye^  on 

Fr  of  Vetflon. 

rOERPOOR,  a  considerable  town  on  the 
ik  of  the  Ki3tna  river  where  is  a  temple 
iji,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.     Pundor- 
id  Tripaty  are  Vaiahnara  shrines. 

!^rr,  a  learned  brahmin, 
fDNA  uf  Sutlejt  Glochidion  velutinum, 

RABEES,  see  Kunawcr. 

'  \,   Paas.,  PuaHTU.     A  water- 

liiar. 
iDKl  K.ACHA.  or  Panderi   kh'ach'ha, 
ighty.     See  Hindoo. 
UN,  or  Pangjin,  a  reddish    coloured 
ther   clo^e-grained   and  atrong,  found 
Kaneebahal  to  Kasdiha  or  about   forty 
in  the  Sonthal  jutiglea  but  not  very  plen- 
It  is  used   chiedy  in  making  cart«,  also 
plaaks,    doors,    &c. —  Calcutta    Emjinurs' 
ntal.Juh  2,  1861).  p.  156. 

'MA  COAUULANS,  Stock-*. 

Brrrtf, 

Shikpntng^  pRsiuwrR. 
Ar'>o<ui-pa9-pardah,  Vmna. 
Puneer,  Sivdj 

„       -js-fota,  „ 

Kucbaomun,  SniuAZ. 

Kuxnri  rntirJA,  i^tiua. 

Ake<Mlol«on,  Tuhe. 

Oosifttdnoon,  \vxA2t. 

It  of  Arabia  and  Sind,  used  to  coagu- 

[k.^Birtlwoo*r$  V^'jctahU  Pfoffiu!ts, 
KT.ER  MARAM.TvM.Gucttardaspeciosa. 
reKFA,  see  Kush  or  Cuah. 
-NE  THA,  liuKM.?    A  treeof  Moulmein, 
;,  med  in  ordinary  purposes  of  build- 

*aL  Cnt^  Kr,  1SC2. 

;EY  K  AU,  Tah.     Cowbage. 
SG,  M\LAY.     A  Java  wood,  equally  hard 
»iUng,  and   uniformly   employed  by    the 

for  peffS  in  constructing  their  prahu^. 

fG,  see  Kunttwer. 
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PUNGA,    Tam.      Pongamia    glabra. 
Kurunj  oil.  Oil. 

PUNUAILKE,  a  rifer  of  Bareilly. 

PUiVGA  MA1UM»  the  tree  Pungayennai, 
Tax.,  Poonga  or  Kurunj  oil,  the  oil  uf  Pon- 
gamia glabra.     See  OU. 

PUNGAU  Tax.  Lit.  boiled  rice,  a  Tamil 
festival  when  the  sun  turns  to  tlie  north.  See 
Poiigal. 

PUNGH-KIRAI.  Tam.  Amarantus  fru- 
mentaceufi,  Buch. 

PLNGHU  PILLI.     Civet  act. 

PUNG-MA-THEL\G.  Braw-  Blumeagran- 
dis,  DC, 

PUNGUL.  A  Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  aud  twelve 
feet  in  height.  It  is  of  little  use.  Its  fruit, 
and  aUo  its  juice,  are  used  as  applications  to 
ulcers,  &c.  From  tlie  seed  a  fixed  oil  ia 
prepared  which  w  considered  valuable  in  rheu-! 
matic  pains,  bruises,  Si.c,'~£kiye,  on  tft€  Timbtf 
of  Ceylon. 

PUNGUM  TREE,  Axolo-Tam.  Dalbergia 
arborea  ? 

PL'N-GYI,   Bttrm.      Poon-gyee  or  Phon- 
gyee,  meaning  Great  Exemplar  or  Great  Glory, 
is  a  name  by  which  tlie  members  of  the  niotias-  ^M 
tic  rule  of  buddhism  are  commonly  known  in  ^m 
Burma. — YnWa  Enibasatj,  p.  23. 

PUXI,  IIi>'n.,  balls  of  cotton  from  which 
thread  is  spun.    Sec  Cotton  manufacture-s. 

PUNICAGRANATUM,  Lin,u,Roxh. 
The  Plant, 


I 

i 


ItuiDftn,  KillcuU  Buna,  Ar 
Dalim,  Danm,  Brmo 

Rimman  of  the  Bible 

Ths-Ul.  BvRM 

Ansr,  (iulnar,  Dvx. 

Pomegranate,  E^fO. 

Rind  of  tho  fruit,  Gra- 
nati  nulix,  „ 

Anar,  Gulnar,  Uiko- 

Oao^tolan,  Jav. 

Dariini,  Kaohax. 

DaUma,  .Mai^t. 


Fnictufl  cortex, 
Riad  of  fniit. 


Madala.  ^^aL1lAL. 

Humom  paio,        MAtHAL. 
Dorini.  Murres. 

Aoar,  Gulnar,  Nar,   Pkbs. 
Darimba,  Saxs. 

Delutojfhcdi,  S»oh. 

Mowlam,  M&dalani  ma- 

ram,  Tam. 

Dalim,  also  Dftdima.    Tai. 
PuUa  daiiimma,  Danim- 

ma,  Daliroba,  „ 

Bui  oosi  toon  Human  ,YtniA!n. 

TIte  rind. 

Lat.  I  BacoKbtnica  exterior.  Lat. 
Zj€q.  \  Ntu-Fbat,  Umo. 

The  root. 

Lat.  I  Root  of  pomegranate.  Eho. 

Bitrhof  lyyot, 

Lat.  I  Rooman,  Hum. 

Flowert> 

Hixn.  I  Darira-puabp,  Hixd. 

UiM>.  I  BaUuition  uf  tba  (frwicj, 

Bark- of  stem.  |        Leaves.        |        Biuls. 
Poat'ianar,  Pans.  |  OariiDpatra,tli:vp.>  Anar  Kalli.HirrD. 

Seeds. 

Ansr-dana,  Hunt.  I  llub-ul-khil-kbil 

Dartmesar.  ,.     | 

The  pomegranatti,  a  native  of  tho  mountain- 
ous  countries  frotn  Syria  Ui  the  north  of  India, 


Graaati  radix. 


Badicia  cortex, 


Bulusitun  Gneco, 
Gul-i 


PUKICA  ORANATUM, 

aad  Cabul,  UtruugU  Bokhara,  Mezcnderan  aod 
Asia  Minor  generally,  must  always  have  been  an 
object ot'ittentiou.  It  ialherimmouoftheBible, 
the  rooman  ul*  the  Arabs,  and  was  well  known  lo 
the  Greeks  and  Roinan».  It  is  common  now  in 
aiuKHl  all  warm  climates;  the  best  I'ruits  are 
those  nf  Balahagli,  lying  under  the  snowy  bills, 
ijcai-  the  Cahul  river,  and  very  large  quantities 
are  annually  imported  into  the  north  uf  India 
from  Cabul,  and  Caslimere.  In  the  Himalaya 
and  the  plains,  the  pomegranate  also  occurs,  but 
1^  inferior  quality  ;  tli^  fruit  is  small,  and  ia  sold 
in  the  bazaar  under  the  name  of  ilarmee ;  the 
rind,  naa  pal,  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  dye- 
ing, on  account  of  its  great  astringency-  The 
parLd  of  thia  plant  which  were  employed  by 
the  nncicuta,  siill  are  so  in  the  eaal.  Thus 
the  fiowtrs  are  the  balaustioii  of  the  ancienu, 
and  in  India,  buloositoun  is  given  ad  the  Greek 
name  of  the  doiible  flower.  They  are  devoid  of 
odour,  but  have  a  bitterish  and  astringent  ta^ite, 
tinge  the  saliva  of  a  reddish-colour,  contain 
tannin,  and  strike  a  black  with  fernigiuoa')  salts. 
Tlie  rind  of  the  fruit,  especially  of  the  wild  plant, 
is  extensively  employed  as  an  astringent  and  as 
a  dye  in  the  oasU  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  and  smooth  externally,  but  yellow  on  the 
inside ;  usually  in  irregxilar  fragments,  dry, 
hard,  and  leathery,  of  a  very  astringent  taste. 
It  contains  of  tannin  18'8  per  cent,  with  10*8 
of  extractive,  and  ]7'1  of  mucilage,  and  is  used 
for  tanning  in  some  countries.  The  bark  of 
the  root  was  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  by 
Dinscorides  and  by  Celsus,  and  8till  is  so  in 
India.  It  was  reintrorluccd  into  practice  by 
Drs.  Buchanan  and  Anders^m.  The  root  it«lf 
is  heavy,  knotted,  and  of  a  yellow-colour  ;  its 
bark  is  often  sold  in  strips,  sometimeH  wilh  parts 
of  the  root  still  adliering  to  it.  Ou  the  outside, 
of  a  gieyish-yellow  c<tIour;  on  the  inside, 
yellow,  sometimes  like  that  of  the  barbery.  It 
has  little  smell;  when  chewed,  colours  the 
saliva  yellow  ;  has  an  astringent  taste,  with- 
out any  disagreeable  hitterucaa.  It  has  been 
analyzed,  but  the  source  of  its  peculiar  anthel- 
mintic powers  has  not  been  discovered.  It 
contains  tannin  (about  20  per  cent.,)  gallic 
acid,  resiiis,  wax,  fatty  matters  and  maunitc. 
'An  infusion  yields  a  deep-bJuc  precipitate 
with  the  salts  of  iron,  n  yellowish-white  one 
with  Ihe  sniutiou  of  isinglass,  and  a  greyish- 
yellow  one  with  corrosive  sulilimate,  and  po- 
tash or  ammonia  colours  it  yellow.'  It  is 
apt  to  ho  a<iultei'ated  with  tlie  barks  both  of 
box  and  of  barberry.  The  former  is  white  iind 
bitter,  but  not  astringent;  llie  latter  yellow, 
very  bitter,  and  not  thus  affoctod  by  the  above 
four  reagents.  All  parts  are  astringent,  the 
riud  of  tlie  wild  fruit  especially  so,  and  UHoful 
in  diarrhcea  and  advanced  sta;rca  of  dyjtcutery; 
K     tht  Uowrn  m  iiifupi'-n  »lightlv  astringent ;  ihe 


bark  of  Ibe  root  astriagcol,  Vol 

useful  ua  an  anthelmintic  agaiiuit  li^j 
may  be  glveu  in  doses  uf  one  scrtpktA] 
or  a  decoction  may  be  formed  by 
12  hours  fresh  root-bark  of  pcmgruilt 
juice    of   Uie   fruit   is    acidulous   nd  fl| 
and  makes  a  pleasant  'V'Tetfitji 

"I^e  dried  seeds,  aimi  P^^B^pvl 

with  their  fleshy  envelopes  are  aoid,  wd\ 
in  sherbets :  are  considered  cooling.  Si 
the  bark  of  tlie  fruit,  is  oicd  ia  ^ 
I^arpe  quantities  of  fine  porai 
annually  brought  frwm  Cabul  tu^ 
In  the  Uekhan  there  are  two  varii-t 
tree,  bearing  white  and  red  fmit- 
but  much  inferior  to  the  dried  bi 
Per^a  and  Bus^rah  to  the  EUmdI 
The  tree  grows  easily  from  seed, 
jviicy  fruit,  where  the  «nil  j*  p^wd,  isi 
duced.     There  is  a  t;u  h  isj 

sour,  used  by  tlie  nativ*  ,   cL 

tinuation  of  layer*  from  succesoTe 
fruit    becomes    almotjt     seedJces, 
of   the    root   is   given    in   a   dt 
ounces  in  2  Iba.  of  water,  rirduced 
tion   tu  12  ounces.     This  cjuanritr] 
into  6  doses  to  be  taken  daily,  and 
four  or  fire  days.  The  rind  of  the 
a  tonic  astringent  and  anthelmi 
tanning  and  powdered  and 
gived  as  an   astringent  in 
O^Shnu/fhnfMif,  pp.  3:i8,  339  ;  Otn, 
p.  125*;  liidcUU;  FowelCM  Ua% 
p.  349. 

PUNISHMENTS.  Tlie  hiac 
themselves  to  more  devotional  ausi 
nances  and  mortifications,  some  of  vfi 
of  a  temporary  and  others  of  a  ^KmnuMJi 
factor,  than,  perhaps  any  p^iple  ia  llw 
In  the  performance  of  tbe  tapos  xht 
acts  of  devotion  are  termed  mana, 
tion  that  proceeds  from  th- 
silence;  vauk,  or  devotion  a 
neyana,  or  devotion  accamjwuLied  by 
ceremonies,  purifications,  &c.  Arjtm,  ; 
performance  of  hia  tapas  took  food,  doiii 
first  month  of  his  austerities,  only  or 
days. — Co1«,  Mtjtk,  Hind.,  p.  1C5. 

PUNJAB,  a  proWnce  of  British 
quercd    from   a   Sikh    ruler,   a 
UunjeetSingh.  By  the  treaty  with 
of  the  Punjab,  Itunjeet  Singh,  dated! 
1800,  he  undertook  not  to  make  or 
encroachment  ou  the  states  on  the 
the  Sutlej.     The  hirgest  of  thi 
Puttiala,  Kulsiah, 

iThecud.  MaJeir  Kotla, 

Nabha,  Furre*xJ  ki  it. 

In  J  8.38,  Runjeet  S 
tj'iplc    alliance    with 
Shoojah,  but  he  died  in  Ib^V. 
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his  gnndson,  both  died  by  violence,  to  I  tbem,  compelling  them  to  till  their  own  land^  as 
ed  hy  Sheer  Singh,  who  vraa  a«saMi-  aerfa  aiid  taking  iVom  them  the  whole  produce 
1843.  after  which  great  anarchy  pre-  j  except  what  waa  actually  reqiiirftd  as  I'ood  for 
hich  alter  years  of  desolation,  termi-  i  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Their  emigrations  into  the 
iuvasiou  of  the  Company's  tenilory,  |  Indus  country,  uccurredabouta.c.  4000  and  the 
e  20ih  March  1849  Uie  whole  coun-  (  opening  to  the  Vcndidad  describes  the  succe«- 
deulared  to  be  annexed.  The  Punjab  sion  of  the  foundation  of  the  fourteen  kingdoms, 
engaged  in  war,  with  the  Indian  i  the  last  and  most  southern  of  which  was  thus 
Itament,  in  1845  and  again  in  1849,  aiter  land  of  the  Hve  rivers,  the  Punjab.  Accord- 
Ik  Uie  entire  Sikh  dominions  were  iucorpo-  |  ing  to  Chevalier  Runson,  in  the  same  way  that 
with  tltose  of  Uritish  India  and  followed  political  tradition  repre^tents  that  of  the  western 
iocreaseof  its  resources.  The  Pun-  i  aborigines  (the  Hatnites  and  Sheniites)  so  does 
exed  to  India  on  the  29th  March  '  the  Ariau  one  in  the  Vendidad,  represent  that 

of  the    eastern   tribe  in   the   primeval    laud. 
Semiramia  brought  a  great  army  into  the  Pun- 
jab, hut  was  defeated  and  driven   back  ;  and 
Alexander  the  Great   entering  by   the  iliudu- 
raj   pass  conquered  it   later  and  occupied  it, 
i  or  Indiu;  the  Jheluni  or  ffydospe^  ;  the  [  and  ho  then  followed  the  line  of  the  Indus  to  tlie 
■b  or  Asceiiines;  the  Kavee  or  Ilydraotes,    ocean.      The   Greek   colonists  of  the  Punjab 
r*lp  CUnrra  or  Hyphasis.     It  had  the  same  j  were  placed  first  under  Philip,  while  the  civil 
-exit from pancha, five, and ap,  water.  1  administration    of    tlie   country    remained    in 
.- is  in  superficial  area  about  50,400  I  the  hands  lU*  the  native  princes,  Taxilcs  and 
.    In  iti  greatest  breadth,  it  reaches  |  Ponis.     Ai^rwards,  on  the  murder  of  Philip 
ic*'  7i'th  to  the  7i>th  meridian  of  east  i  by  the  mercenary  soldiers,  Alexander  (Ana- 
de,  a  distance  of  21)3  miles,  and  in  its  !  basis,  vi,  2  ;  vii)  directed  Kudemos  and  Taxiles 
length,   from   the  34th    to    the  29th    to  govern   the  country   until   he  should  send 


■^ad  on  the  Ist  January  ItioU,  it  was 
tied  into  a  separate  Indian  presidency,  un- 
fc  Governor,  Punjab,  Pers.,  literally  the 
liTitxs,  is  a  name  now  applied  to  the  territory 
ke  north-west  of  India,  watered  by  the  rivers 


of  north  latitude,  a  distance  of  344 

In  shape  it  may  he  likened  to  a  vast 

Igle.  Hie  Punjab  is  remarkably  well  defined 

pographical  Umits.     On  tlic  north  it  has 

iKr  Panjal  range  of  llie   vast  Himalaya 

Bt^ns  ;   on    the    west,    tlie    Khybcr   and 

Mm  ranges,  and  the  great  river  Indus,  which 

llinwt  due  south   to  the  Indian  Ocean, 

I  the   western    boundary   of  Hindustan; 

It  on  the  south  and  east,  it  has  the  river 

D'.     The  country  is  of  an  ovt>idal  form, 

betweeu    the   i»arellel8   of  29"  and  34' 

^  and  tlie  mcridiana  of  70*  and  70*"  east, 

g  lirea  is  estimated  ati?6,l>00  <Hpiare  miles. 

■■^  streams,  the  arteries  of  tlie  Indus, 

^m   this  region,  and  divide  it   into  four 

|^a.H    the    mesopotamia   tracts    enclosed 

ttro    riveri     are   termed     in   India, 

give  to  it  the  name   of  I^nnjnb  or 

of  tlie    Five   Rivers/     The  modern 

these  rivers,  in  their  succeffion  east- 

the   Indus,  .ore   the  Jhelnm,   the 

the  Itavi,  the   Beas,   and    the   Sullej. 

jab  hai  fi*cquenlly   been  in^-aded  from 

,  duriniz  historic  times.     The  Aryan? 

igrations  towards  India,  came  through 

tan  and  tlie  Punjab,  ere  it  turned  the 


another  deputy.  It  is  probable,  however,  tliat 
the  Greeks  continued  lo  retain  the  charge  ;  for 
after  Alexanders  death  in  •.  c.  3:23, -Kudemos 
contrived  by  his  general  Eumencs  to  make 
himself  master  of  tlie  cotintry  by  the  treacher- 
ous assassination  of  king  Porus.  (Diodorus,  xix, 
5).  Some  few  years  later,  in  a.  c.  317,  he 
marclied  to  the  assi.sLance  of  Kumenes,  with 
3,000  infantry  and  5,tK>0  cavalry,  and  no  less 
than  120  elephants.  With  this  force  he  per- 
formed good  service  at  the  battle  of  Gabiene. 
But  his  continued  abiience  gave  the  Indians  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  their 
liberty  waB  fully  asserted  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Greek  troops  and  the  slaughter  uf  their 
chieffl, — Justin,  xv,  4 — "  I'rfefactos  ejaioceide- 
rat ;"  again  »'  Molienti  delude  bcllum  adversus 
praifactos  Alexandri.''  Chandragupta  waa 
present  when  Porus  was  murdered,  he  became 
the  leader  of  the  national  movement,  which 
ended  in  his  own  elevation  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Punjab.  Justin  attributes  his  success  to 
the  assistance  of  banditti ;  Justin,  xv,  4— 
'*  Coninictis  laironibus  Indos  ad  noWtatem 
regni  solicitavit."  But  in  this,  Col.  Cunning- 
bam  tliinks  he  has  been  misled   by 


a   very 

natural  mistake ;  for  the  Aratta,  who  were  the 

of  tlie   Great  Desert,  and  penetrated  ,  dominant  people  of  the  ICastern   Punjab,  arc 

tin  the  direction  of  Delhi.     They  gradu- i  never  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  wltliout 
rsprcad  the  territory   of  Upper   India  '  being  called robbexs,   (Lassen,  Pentairot  Indica.) 
we*t  Wtween  the   Himalaya  moun- |  "  Aratti    profecto  latrones/*  and  "Bnhici    bl- 
ithe Great  Desert,  without  penetrating    tronea." 


.Boath   lor  many  centuries.     They  ca- 
aboriginal  races  as   they  subdued 
717 


Tlie  Sanscrit  name  is  Ara&lifra,  the 

"kingleis,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  Adi-ai'^tas 

of  Arian,  who  places  them  on  the  Ravi.     They 
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were  the  republican  defenders  of  Sangala,  or 
Sakala,  a  fact  wbicli  points  to  their  Sanscrit 
name  of  Arashtra,  or  *'  kinglesa.**  But  though 
their  power  was  then  confined  to  the  eastern 
Punjab,  the  jreople  themselves  had  once  spread 
over  the  whole  country  : — **  Ubi  fluvii  illi 
qnini  ♦  ♦  *  ibisedes  aunt  Arattorum/*  (Lassen, 
Pentapot,  Indica,  from  tlie  Mahabharat.)  They 
were  known  by  tlie  several  names  of  Bahilca, 
Jarttika  and  Takka ;  of  which  the  last  would 
appear  to  have  been  their  true  appellation  ;  for 
their  old  capital  of  Taxilla  or  Takka-sila,  was 
known  to  the  U reeks  of  Alexander;  and  the 
people  tlicrn^elves  Htill  exUt  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Punjab  hllU.  The  ancient 
extent  of  their  power  is  proved  by  the  present 
prevalence  of  their  alphabetical  characters, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Takri,  or  Takoi,  are 
now  used  by  all  the  hindoos  of  Kashmir  and 
the  northern  mountains,  from  Simlaaud  Sabu- 
thu  to  Kabul  and  Bamiyan.  Un  these  grounds. 
Major  Cunningham  identifies  the  banditti  of 
Justin,  witli  the  Takka,  or  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Punjab,  and  assigns  to  them  the  honour 
of  delivering  their  native  land  firom  the  thral- 
dom of  a  foreign  yoke.  This  event  occurred 
most  probably  about  316  b.  c,  or  shortly  after 
the  march  of  Eudemos  to  the  assistance  of  £u- 
meres.  It  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
conquest  of  Gangetic  India,  Justin  XV,  4,  and 
in  316  B.  c.y  the  rule  of  Chandragupta  was 
acknowledged  over  the  whole  northern  penin- 
sula, from  the  Indxis  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  Accordingly  to  Col.  Tod  the  Yavan, 
or  Greek  princes,  who  apparently  continued  to 
rule  within  the  Indus,  after  the  christian  era, 
were  either  the  remains  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty, 
or  the  independent  kingdom  of  Demetrius  or 
ApoUodotus,  who  ruled  in  the  Punjab,  leaving, 
as  their  capital,  Sagala,  changed  by  Demetrius 
to  Euthymedia.  Beyer  says,  in  his  Hist.  Reg. 
Bact.,  p.  84  :  that  according  to  Claudius  Ptolemy 
there  was  a  city  within  the  Hydaaped  yet  nearer 
the  Indus,  called  Sagala,  also  Euthymedia  ;  but 
be  scarcely  doubts  that  Demetrius  called  it 
Euthymedia,  from  his  father,  after*  his  death  and 
that  of  Menauder.  Demetrius  was  deprived  of 
his  patrimony  A.  U.  C.  562,  Sagala  is  con- 
jectured by  Col.  Tod  to  be  the  Salbhanpoora  of 
the  Yadoo  when  driven  from  Zabulistlian,  and 
that  of  the  Yuchi  or  Yuti,  who  were  fixed  there 
from  Ccutral  Asia  in  the  fifth  century,  and,  if 
so  early  as  the  second  century,  when  Ptolemy 
wrote,  may  have  originnted  the  change  to  Yuti- 
media,  the  *  Central  Yuti.'  Numerous  medals 
chiefly  found  within  the  probable  limits  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Sagala,  either  belong  to  these 
princes  or  the  Parthian  kings  of  Minagara  on 
the  Indus.  The  legends  are  in  Greek  on  one 
tiide,  and  in  the  Sossanian  character  on  the  re- 
Tcrje.     The  names  of  ApoUodotus  and  Menan- 
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der  have  been  decyphered.  and  tl 
•  Great  King,'     *  Saviour,'  and  ot 
adopted  by  the  Arsacids.arcpei 
The  devices,  however,  resemble  ihe^ 
These  Greeks  and  Parthiaus  most 
ally  merged  into  the  hindoo  popuUtii 
travellers,  Bumes,  Masson,  and 
with  tribes  who  claim  a  Grecii 
cording  to  Bumes,  the  Mir  of 
chief  of  Darwaz  in  the  valley 
tlie  chiefs  eastward  of  r>arn-n3  who 
provinces  of  Kulab,  "^  ;,  ar 

north  of  the  Oxus ;  ni  i  st 

ti*al,  Gilgit  and  Ukardo,  are  ail  hi 
who   claim  a  Grecian  origin.     Ai 
General  Ferrier,  however,   the 
princes   who   claim   descent  from 
arc  Tajiks  who  inhabited  the  counti^  I 
was  overrun  by  Turki  or  Tartai- 
Tajik,  now  mahomedans,  regard 
a  prophet.     The  Badakslian  fiuuilyi 
present  nothing  in  furm  or  feature 
the  Greek.     They  are  not  unlike 
Persian,  and  there  is  a  decided  coat 
them,  the  Turk  and  Uzbek. 

Towards  the  commencement  of 
era  this  part  of  India  appears  to  ha 
run  by  successive  hordes  of  Sk 
some  mighty  revolutions  in  Tartary 
from  their  native  seats.     The  Chin 
say,  tiiat.  about  a  century  before 
Yuetc  (Gete  or  Jii),  who  occupied  a 
between  China  and  tlie  Teen-shan, 
tial  mountains,  were,  after   many 
wars,  expelled  by  the  lleung-noo 
forced  into  the  countries  of  the  ' 
artes,    whence    they   extended 
Affghanistan  and  the   bordcnt  of 
Indus  was  only  a  temporary  barrii 
appear  to  have  occupied  the  wholftj 
the  five  rivers.     These  conclosi 
formed  from  meagre  historical  cvi- 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  i 
jab  rulers,  whose  names,  Axes  and 
no  affinity  with  Greek  or  hindoo 
and   denote   a   barbarian   origin 
Indian  sovereign,   Vicnwnaditya, 
Scytliian  princes  from  the  Punjab, 
(B.  c.  56)  is  supposed  to  comnwow 
victory  obtained  by  liim  over  th« 
that  country,  which  completed  h\» 
all  Hindustan.     His  empire,  howi 
pieces  after  his  death,  when  new 
thians  overran  the  Punjab,  Jind 
20  B.  c,  a  dynasty  of  kings 
of  Kadphises.     Coins  of  these  Uiijn] 
recovered,  and  their  barbaroiu 
distinguish  ihera  fmm  Greeks  or 
dynaAty  is  suppose^l  to  btre  reigOi 
out  the  whole  of  tlic  fir^t  ceatart 
when  It   WM  subverted  hy  «  fr«h 
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under  the  Kanerki  kingB.     Between 
lUe*,  however,  there  U  evidence,  from 
imony   of  Apollonius  Tyaneiu,  related 
itus  that  a  Grseo-Parthian   kin^, 
iote»,  reigned  in  the  Punjab,  which 
tportcd    by    coins    of    UnUopherrea 
idophares,   both  called  in  the  Arian 
upon    the   coins.     The    power   of  the 
:i    kings    in    the    Punjab    miist   have 
for  mme  centuries,  for   in  the  topes 
loii  which  have  been   opened  in   that 
Kanerki  coins  have   been  found  along 
le  of  Kadphises  and  other  predecessors 
nee,  mixed  with  coins  of  tlic  Saaaanian 
ih$  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of 
.    That  these   Scythian  invaders  con- 
to  pour  into  and  occupy  the  Punjab, 
it  attested  not  only   by  Fa-heen,  a  Chi- 
kveller  in  India  early  in  the  fifth  century 
■d  the  five  rivers,  and  found  buddhism 
It  in  that  country),  but  by  an  iuscrip- 
rnd     by  Colonel  Tod  in  a  temple  near 
in  Rajpootana  dated  a.  d.  409,  which 
a  memorial  of  a  Jit  prince  of  Salpoora 
base  of  the  Sewalik  mountains.  Colonel 
iders  it  to  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
these  Jit  princes  of  Salpoora,  in  the  Pun- 
ihe  leaders  of  that  very  colony  of  the 
the  Jaxartes,  wlio,  in  the   fifth   cen- 
recorded   by  De  Guignes,  crossed  the 
themselves  of  the  Punjab." 
indications    appear    in    the    Rajput 
of  their  conquests  and  settlements  in 
intry,  even  as  far  aA  the  Jelum. 

Rie  Sutlej  or  Gharra  falls  into  the  Indus, 
|eh  is  called  also  the  Sind,  and  the  Atok  ; 
five  large  rivers  flow  several  of  les« 
ice,  of  which  the  Beas  is  perhaps  the 
Each  of  the  districts  of  the  Punjab 
■between  two   rivers  is  called  a  doal 
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diana  and  Umballa.  Tlie  Trans-Sutlej  States, 
I  are  Husharpur,  Dharmsala  and  Kangra. 
1  The  sloping  plain  of  the  Punjab  varies  iu 
I  elevation  from  1,600  to  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Lahore  being  but  900  and  Jhelum  about 
I  1.600.  It  declines  regularly  to  the  south- 
western extremity.  The  soil  of  these  doabs  is 
of  varied  fertility ;  generally,  it  is  very  sandy, 
but  they  are  rendered  highly  productive  by 
irrigation  from  the  rivers  which  traverse  these 
plains.  The  rich  and  fertile  tracts  that  border 
on  the  great  rivers  ofthe  Punjab  extending  inland 
towards  the  centres  of  the  *'  doabs,"  as  far  as 
the  fecundating  influences  of  their  waters  are 
felt,  yield  annually  an  abundant  harvest  of 
grains  of  all  kinds  and  pulse,  which  form  the 
staple  articles  of  food  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  population.  As  a  rule,  the  cultivators  do 
not  consume  the  wheat  they  produce,  but  keep 
it  for  sale,  and  subsist  on  the  pulses,  barley, 
and  inferior  grains.  The  plain  districts  of 
the  Punjab,  greatly  resemble  one  another 
iu  their  general  physical  features,  the  main 
difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  some 
are  better  irrigated  than  others,  and  tliat 
some  include  large  tracts  of  sandy  un- 
productive country,  like  the  desert  portioaJ 
of  Multan  or  MuzatTurgarh.  The  clinmte^ 
of  such  districts  is  hot  and  sultry ;  the  amount 
of  rain  that  falU  is  at  its  minimum  and 
cultivation  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
canals  and  artificial  irrigation.  In  this  respect 
no  doubt  these  districts  differ  widely  from  tJie 
rich  plains  of  the  Jallandar  and  Bnri  doabs, 
where  not  only  do  the  great  rivers  fertilize  the 
soil,  but  the  periodical  rainy  season  seldom  faiU 
to  yield  an  abundant  increase  to  the  summer 
sown  crojifl  of  tlie  "  kharif."  The  climate  is 
in  general  characterized  by  dryness  and 
warmth  ;  little  rain  falls  except  in  those  parta 
and  ab,  waterrandof'th^e  there  ]  e^ttending  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Jailander  doab,  between  the  |  "^^^^^  ^^^  south-west  monsoon  is  partially  felt. 

The  face  of  the  country  presents  every  variety 
fi*om  the  most  luxuriant  cultivation  to  the  most 
sandy  deserts,  and  the  wildest  praries  of  grassand 
brush-wood.  A  traveller  passing  through  those 
lines  of  communication  which  traverse  the 
Northern  tracts,  would  imagine  the  Punjab  to  be 
tlie  garden  of  India ;  on  the  other  hand  returning 
by  the  road  which  intersects  the  central  tracts, 
he  would  suppoAc  it  to  be  a  country  not  worth 
annexing.  The  culture  manifestly  depends  upon 
two  causes,  the  lower  Himalayan  range,  and 
the  rivers.  From  the  base  of  the  hills  south- 
ward, there  stretches  a  strip  of  country  from 
50  10  80  miles  broad,  watered  by  mountain- 
rivulets,  and  for  fertility  and  agriculture  un- 
surpassed in  Northern  India.  In  their  down- 
ward course  the  rivers  spread  wealth  and  fruit- 
fulncsfl  on  cither  aide,  and  their  banks  are  en- 
riched with  alluvial  deposits,  and  fringed  with 


the  Beas  ;  the  Baree  doab,  between 
and  the  Ravee,  the  Rukna  doab,  bc- 
ihe  Ravee  and  the  Chenab  ;  the  Jcteh 
itween  the  Chenab  and  the  Jelum  ;  the 
(ind  Sagur,  between  the  Jelum  and  the 
Accordingly  the   Punjab,  is  arranged 
ly  into  five  parts  from  the  five  doabs  or 
imias,  and  as  here  mentioned  thoy  are 
the  Jallandar,  Bari,  Hechua,  Jeteh  and 
)rdoabs,  between  the  several  confluents 
Indus.     The  chief  towns  of  the  Punjab 
>k,  Dera-i-Ghazi  Khan  ;  Dera-i-Ismael 
Jallandar  ;  Jlielum,  Kapertalla.  Lahore, 
'Multan.  Peshawur.     The  Punjab  has  also 
•^cts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sutlcj,  desig- 
Cii   Sutle)   districts,   east   of  that  river 
fraoft-Sutlej   states,   west    of  that    river. 
Cis   Sutlej    territory   arc   the   districts 
r&0  of  Ferozpur,  Sobraon,  Kithul,  Loo- 
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ihe  finest  cultivation.  These  tracto,  though 
unadorned  with  trees,  aud  unrelieved  by  any 
picttirt?sque  licatures,  are  studded  with  well- 
peopled  villager,  are  covered  with  two  waving 
harve3t8  Id  the  year,  and  ore  the  homes  ol*  a 
sturdy,  industrious,  and  akilfid  jieaaantry. 
Within  thiii  tract  are  situated  tlie  tiialer  capitals 
of  Lahore  and  Uniritaur,  and  most  of  the  chief 
cities,  sucii  as  Ueenaniigger,  Buttala,  Senlkote, 
Wuzeorahad,  Goojccranwalla,  Itamnuggcr  and 
Goojrat.  The  climate  of  the  Punjab  varies  not 
only  with  the  scasous  but  the  locality.  The  heat 
is  at  its  greatest  intensity  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  thennonieier  \im  been  known  at 
Lahore  tn  rise  aa  high  oa  11!^"  in  a  tent  artifi- 
cially cix»led.  Even  in  the  winter,  that  is  to 
say,  between  December  and  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  thermometer  at  midday  seldom  falls 
below  70"  and  is  often  as  high  as  80*.  The 
Climate  for  8  months  of  the  year  is  tem- 
perate, but  for  four  months  is  Iwt  and  try- 
ing to  the  European  constitution.  In  the  Punjab, 
the  cold  increased  as  we  rise  in  the  hills  or 
pass  more  towards  the  north,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  rain-fall  ia  less  and  the  aridity 
greater  as  we  ^o  further  into  the  Himalaya,  or 
proceed  to  the  west  either  in  the  hilla  or  plains. 
The  most  arid  part  of  the  plains  of  the  Punjab 
13  probably  near  and  to  the  west  of  Moltan, 
where  the  annual  rain-fall  ia  reckoned  by 
fractions  of  an  inch.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark," 
wi*ite3  Mr.  Prinsep,  '*  how  singularly  the  results 
of  neighbouring  stations  agree  one  with  another 
in  lines  ranging  from  upwanis  of  70  inches  in 
the  Kangra  valley  (and  even  lO.latDhiirmsala,) 
to  10  inches  on  the  east  of  the  SutJej,  6  inches 
at  Gugaira,  and  say  1  inch  at  Multan,  in  the 
Bari  doab."  In  the  Bari  doab  the  difference 
of  fertility  is  almost  eutireiy  owing  to  the 
difference  of  rain-fall. 

The  Punjab  rivers  arc  constantly  ahifling 
their  channels.  The  change  in  riie  Reas  is 
t)ie  most  striking,  as  tliat  river  has  alto- 
gether li>3t  its  independent  course,  and  ia 
now  a  mere  tributary  of  the  Sutlej.  But  the 
fluctuations  of  tho  other  rivers  have  been  very 
remarkable.  Thus  the  valley  of  the  Chenab 
below  Kalowal  is  nearly  30  miles  broad,  aud 
tliat  of  the  Ravi,  near  Gugera,  is  20  miles,  the 
extreme  limits  of  both  rivers  being  marked  by  | 
well-defined  high  banks,  on  which  are  situated 
many  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  Punjab. 
Multan  was  originally  situated  on  two  islands 
in  tlie  Ravi,  but  the  river  haslong  agodesertedits 
old  channel,  the  nearest  jx>int  of  which  is  now 
more  than  30  miles  disUnt.  But  during  high 
the  waters  of  the  Ravi  still  flow  down  their 
Id  bed,  and  General  CunningK-uu  had  twice 
Been  the  ditches  of  Multan  filled  by  the  natural 
rerflow  of  ihr  river.      Multan  consists  of  a 

tetl  city  and  a  strong  fortres  situated  on 
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'  opposite  banks  of  All  old  bed  of  lJ»#j 
once  llowed  between  them  u  »< 
them.     Rut   Mr.  PowcU  txu 
rivers   are   much   more   IiaMe  to 
to  excess    tlmn    others.     Ihc 
the  AmbaUft  district,  nz 
ia  like  an    ocean  ;   at    i 
slender    stream,  hanlly    to 
The  Indus  always  contains 
water,  but  even  tljis  river  is  liabl 
dammed   up    in   tJie   hills,    wbei 
the  water  then  accumuI»iM  and 
length  these  dams.comea  down  with 
once  or  twice  these  floods  have 
only  a  few  momenta  notice  by 
distant  thunder,  aud  tlieti  cotmi 
sweep  that  spreads  desolation  for 
The  risings  of  the   Kavi,  CLenal 
rivers,  ia  familiar  to  crery  one  wl 
led  in  the  Punjab,  atisomt?  season 
has  to  cross  a  river  on  a  bridge  o| 
hundred  yards  long,  while  at 
scarcely  been  rowed  across 
six  hours,  the  water  havini; 
to  the  size  of  a  small  oc^an.     This 
quently  take  place  in  the  conrsc 
days,  sometimes  in  a  few  houn. 
The    plains    ol"  llie    Punjab 
cribed   as  vaat  expanses  of  alluvii 
loam,  whose  elementary  constitut 
have  been  tlie  same  oa  now  form 
the  huge  ranges  of  mountAiris 
The    principal   conatituents    that 
variety  in  the  nature  of  *>il8,  md 
very   important  in  tlie  Punjab 
the  main  distinction  of  soils  (ai 
their  containing  or  not  com 
efflorescent  salt.)  is  that  the  #otI « 
many  j)ortion3  of  districta  it  is  or 
loam  and  clay. 

The  Punjab  contains  33  distnctv' 

sions.     The  feudatory  states  »n 
contain  five  millions  of  fn-     ' 
197,330  square  miles.     Ti 
districts  have  a  population  <*i 
vering  an  area  of  101,829»)i 
to  the   mile.      Of  the   people 
agriculturists  and  8,100,127  are 
connected    with  ihc  l&nd.     Lctt^ 
and   llLssar  it  may  be  said 
population  has    increased,    in  Ifan 
nearly  two   millions,  :ind  in  dcnuty! 
mile.     The  density  of  population  U 
ly  leas  than  that  of  France. 
the  average  of  all   non-fendi 
is  159,  and  falls  below  that  of 
Bengal  and  Madras  alone.     In  clw 
Julluudhur,  with  its  good   raiu-M, 
596   Ui  th«   mile,  omitting   hilly  Kj 
the  well-watered  division  of  Ui 
portion  stands  at  513,  in  Ui 
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ouU  iu  Lahore  at  210.     In  Uiu 

froniirr  it   (UlU   to   77   and  in   desert 

to    Tii.     The    country     between    tlic 

d  the  Sutlej,  the  home  of  the  Sikhs  is 

e  most  populous.     The  rate  of  popula- 

llows   the  raiatali,  aud   tlie  number  of 

waits  on  the  facilities  for  cultivation, 

r^HKt  on  each  other.     There  are  5y 

of  ftcres  in  the  Punjab.    Delhi  has  now 

Umritsnr  as  the  most  jwpulous  city. 

population  of  the  Punjab  in  1868  waa 

to  be   17,593,946  souls.     Hut  hitherto 

ation  has  in  mo:<t  oHicial  re)iortt4  been 

eBtimatcd  at  15  millions.     During  the 

y«an»  there  lias  been  a  very  considerable 

,  but  in  order  to  admit  of  a  fair  compari- 

puputation  of  the  Delhi  and  Rissar  divi- 


fi«QC*l    Ueutenuil  iioveraor), 

•n-<1i'ct 8l.taQ.I)0o 

Nortb-wrfttoni    rrovlnoe«    ^Lieuteniuit     Gurcr- 

nor) 80.778.000 

PuDiab  (Uflttteuuit  GoTctnor) Ift.OM.OOO 

Botabty     and    Sfndh   (liOTcroor.   Coundl    uid 

CommBinlBf-inA'hleO 14,000,000 

Oudli  (Chief  Cmni(Hs*ioiicr.) - 13^000,000 

ContrtI  HruviricM  (Chief  CommlMionet). ..  O.t&O.OOO 

Brlthh  Hufiiiiili    (Chief  CommlnlnDer! t,&00.000 

Ajmci-r     Cummiisioner    andcr    Uoveroor     Oe- 

nerd) 833,000 

Coors  (undar  Chinf  ConuolnioiMr   of   Hjton.  170.009 


rayittn  JUvettHe  foiAtf  rieerm 180,148.859 

Mysore  6,000.000 

Benir 1,X60.000 

Th«  ms  P«nd«loric«  ...  43.000.000 

Paying  Ueccnu*  to  nOIhv  \obUt &5,3&0,000 


241.31)3,860 

In  the  Punjab,  the  Jatall  take  (lie  designa- 
tion of  Sinjf'h,  and  dreaa  somewhat  diflcrently 
from  the  ordinary  hindu  Jat ;  but  for  the  most 


wuia  be  omitted,  a»  tlieae  formed  part;  part,  they  only    become  formally  Siklis.  when 


North-western  Provinces  previous  in  the 
.  These  two  divisions  contain  a  popu- 
if:i.l48,h5a leaving  U.445.088  for  the 
the  Punjab.  At  the  census  of  lis,52 
ic  jiortioa  uf  the  Punjab  was  estimated 
in  about  2j  millions.  Some  of  the  in- 
bowever,  Ls  apparent  only,  oiling  to 
accurate  enumeration  effected  during 
It  cen.su3.  The  number  of  dwellings 
was  4,021,769,  givijjgan  average 
m  of  4^  per  house.  Ol'  the  total 
9,56:^,0(1.5  are  males  and  8,030,3S1 
kales*  They  are  divided  into  three 
•adalts,  including  all  per^ijns  over  18 
'flg6  ;  youths  and  young  women  inctud- 
12  lo  18,  and  children  including 
12  years.  The  result*  under  these 
88  follows  : — 
[jra/««  5,351,006 
8C0.G83 


3,345.876 


FrttviU$  4.583,524 

(108,823 
2.833.034 

malce  both   in  the  total  and  in  each 

iderably  exceed   the  females.     This 

r  <*cein  to  be  the    law  of  at  least  the 

portions  of  Asia.      Pa^winif  over   the 

I  a(td  Kur:i-'i:in.'»,  tlie  number  of  native 

Vi  stated  at  2,1*4!^.  which  is  pi-obably 

m  ihfl  truth.     The  i-est  of  the  popii- 

tliiis  da&^itied.    The  Punjab  census  was 

ttkeu   in  1805  and  again  in  1868.     Area 

•ll,49?i  miles  or  65  million  of  acres,  only 

per  cent,  can  read-     The  population  of  the 

"—  -•iteswasestimated at  4,982,521.  The 

iiion  is  17,611,498.     The  home  of 

the  country  between  the  Bcas  and 

*  the  most  populous  and   Umritsur 

ttrzcpjre   arc    the   two     Sikh    centres. 

SiltK*  in  1868,  were  in  number  1,144,300. 

I  the  Census  of  all  British  India,  iu  1872. 

Ptininb  was  found  to    have   19    millions 

_'  are  the  general  results  as  accept-  j 

_•  Government  of  India  for  financial  I 
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they  take  ser%*ice  and  that  change  makes  little 
diiference  in  their  laws  and  social  relations. 
The  Jat  of  Dehli,   Bhurtpur,  &c.,  arc  a  very 
fine  race  and  bt^ar  the  old  hindoo  names  of  Mull 
and  such  like  and  are  not  all  Sinplis.     In  Raj- 
putanalj,  the  Jat  are  quiet  and  submissive  cul- 
tivators.    They  have  now  long  been  subject  to 
an   alien  ndc  aiid  are  j.robably  a  good  deal 
intermixed  by  contact   with  the   Mecna   and 
others.     When  the  struggles  of  the  Sikhs  for 
dominion  closed  with  the  demoralization  of  a 
powerful  army,  large  bodies  of  nieu,   who  had 
till  then  coerced  their  own  government,  betook 
themselves  to  uneful   pursuits   with   manly  for- 
bearance,  turning   their  swords  into   plough- 
shares and  pro.iecuting  commerce,   trade  and 
agriculture  with  surprising  energy.     Trained 
from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  capa- 
ble of  the  most  heroic  Ibrtitude,  and  most  chi- 
valrous devotion,  the  Punjabeea  have  yet  thai 
feeling  of  respect  for  law,  and  entertain  that 
wholesome  dread  of  crime,  which  have   been 
productive  of  the  best  social  results.  If  it  be  be- 
lieved   that  organized    offences    were    rarely 
known   iu  the  Punjab,   even   in   days  of  yikh 
laxity,    well    elalnirated   statistics   have    since 
establislicd  such  to  bo  the  case  more  than  the  most 
sanguine  could  hope,  and  ciperiencc  has  vcri- 
lied   the  general    correctness  of  tlie  statistics. 
The  Punjabee  is  active  and  industrious  by  na- 
ture, the  physical  accidents  of  liis  coimtry  al- 
low him  but  small  room  for  choice  as  to  the 
meaas  of  livelihood.     The  Punjab   is   by   no 
means  as  productive  as  the  well  watered  plains 
of  Bengal,  and  to  secure  a  remunerative  return 
from  its  ungratefiil  soil  necessitates  consistent 
and  well  sustained  application.     Wlicn  there 
is  a  dearth  of  employment  in  his  own  country^ 
the  Punjabee  docs  not,  oa  u  rule,  encumber  his 
poor  community  by  taxing  ita  charity,  his  rest- 
tless  spirit  of  enterprise  drives  him  out  of  his 
home  in  search  o(  employment,  and  if  he  Uvea 
to  return  from  the  land  of  hia  •ojouni,   Lu 
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riends  not  seldom  profit  hy  his  venture.    With 
fewer  prejudices,    fewer   elements  of  pasairc 
liindrance.  little  or  no  respect  for  obBtructive 
traditionary   practices,     the   Punjabee   is  not 
avexse  to  those  salutary  measures  of  reform  of 
which  his  unfettered  good  sense  seems  to  have 
an  intuitive  perception.     Hence,  he,  of  all  the 
races  suhject  to  Britain,  is   best  able  to  ap- 
preciate   we«tem  opinions,  and  hence,  he  of 
all   the  subject  races,    has     not    only    confi- 
dence in  BritUh  honesty  of  purpose,   but   in 
the  wisdom   and  justice   of  government  mea- 
sures.    It  is  hardly   {>o6gible  for   men   whose 
experience    extends   only    to   the   older   pro- 
vinces, to  believe  either  in  the  existence  of 
this  powerful  moral  auxiliary,  or  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  rendered  instrumental  in 
.accelerating  the  progress  and  securing  the  suc- 
xeas  of  government  meaaiirea.  Let  it  be  record- 
ed to  the  credit  of  the  ptxir  but  honest  Pun- 
jabcee,  that  he  has  placed  the  British  govem- 
lent  under  great  obligation  in  retmn  for  the 
'many  that  have  been  conferred  ou  him.  Even 
in    British   troubles,   this   wi11ingne$3   on  the 
part  of  the   people  to  co-operate  with  them 
vaa   neither  weak  nor  dormant ;  long  before 
the  Punjabee  had  experienced  the  beneficial 
effects  of  British  policy,  hi^  fidelity,  so  far  aa 
passive  resistance  to  extraneous  treachery  may 
be  so  called,  drew  forth  British  acknowledg- 
ments.    When    a  band    of  mountaineers  at- 
tempted to  stir  up  an   outbreak  in   the    Sind 
Saugor  doab,  so  far  back  as  1851,  their  fuilm-e 
to  draw  supporters  demonstrated  the  im|>ort:Lnt 
fiact,  that  the  submission  first  imposed  by  force 
of  arms  had  ceased  to  be  a  badge  of  bondage, 
and    that    the     rights    and    responsibilities   of 
citizenship  were   not  likely   to   be  long  misun- 
derstood.    During  the  rebellion  of  1857  the 
Punjabeea  stood  foremost  among  tlie  subject 
alliea ;  the  zeal  they  evinced  in  the  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  government  cannot  in  fair- 
seas  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  love  of  plunder, 
which,  in  certain  cases,  imdoubtedly  proved  a 
valuable  incentive.   When  streams  of  ill  escort- 
ed convoys  incessantly  poured  from  the  Punjab 
into  the  seats  of  war,  the  government  gratefully 
testified  that  not  a  waggon  was  plundered^  not 
a  beast  of  burden  stolon,  oor  a  rupee  of  treasure 
lost.      Kven    in  the    worst  days  uf  our  trial 
government    revenue    was    paid    punctimlly 
throughout   tlie    Punjab,    and  wherever  the 
emergency  warranted  a  demand  in  advance, 
the  money  was  forthcoming  without  a  word  of 
protest. 

The  N.  W.  frontier  of  British  India  is  formed 

by  the  N.  W.  border  of  the  Punjab.     Omitting 

the  Kashmir  territory,  this  border  commences 

top  of  the  Kaghan  valley  adjoining  the 

district :  it  skirt*  the  range  of  the  Black 

'^frmntiua  which  eeparatei  Kaghan  from  the 

m 


Indus  and  then  reaching  that  rii^ 
left  bank  to  Torbeila,  whorr, 
nins  along  tlie  base  of  the  hilU. 
Peshawar  volley  aa  ^  as  the 
From  tliis  point  it  is  reflected  ba^ 
Indus,  and  pasing  rmind  the 
Koh&t,  thence  proceeds  westward*  op  I 
zye  valley  along  the  baae  of  tiie 
Zyemookht  bills  to  the  river  Kttma. 
again  turns  back  and  pessinj? 
Waziri  hills  strike*  tlie  T.akht-i-Sx 
in  the  Dehm  Ismael  Khan  distn< 
from  this  it  skirts  the  base  of  the  Si 
nmning  due  south,  and  joins  the 
at  Kasmor,  presenting  a  border  frgnait  a 
800  miles.  The  mountain^  are  trftvM 
many  passes  leading  iinom  the  Cabal  b| 
to  the  Indas  valley,  and  are  ii 
number  of  different  tribes,  of  whom 
ed  on  the  western  side  aresabjeeti' 
government,  whilst  those  in  Uie 
where  the  valleys  mt»stly  open 
Indus  valley,  and  all  drain  into 
regards  govemmen  t  taxes  ami 
thoroughly  independent.  The 
tion  of  the  Punjab,  botli  high  and  U 
the  average  Arian  type.  The 
hantlfiome,  high-featured  and  kmg-l 

The  independent  A^han    tril 
along  the  outer  face  of  the  oorti 
frontier  and  inhabiting  hiJIs 

Adjoining  the  frontier  of  Hi 
sunzves. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawar 
Bunoorwalb,  Swateea,  Baneexyes, 
Vpper  Mamunds. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Pefthawir 
trictfi,  AfrveJees. 

Adjoinint:  frontier  of   Kohat  Dutrit 
Sepah,  OrukzA'^e.  Z^'mrwsht  AJIghaaj^ 

Adjoining  frontier  uf  Kohat  and  " 
Khan  DistrictR,  Wuzeereec*. 

A>lJ<iiuiiig  frontier  of  D^Ura  h 
lr\fl,  iShrtoranpt'i.,  *  »-v>».>'    ... 

Aiijoinioi:  froir 
trict,  Khutrany.   K  r-a,  qm 

Murrec.^.  BooKtre*3e. 

The  British  Aifghan    tribes  withia  |1 
tier,  and  British  subjects,  LnhabituijgJ 
and  partly  plains  are  : 

Huzora   DiHtrict,     KuraiMiIrea, 

an<l  Suttees,  Kaghttn  Syuds 
Uuzara. 

Peshawar  District,   ZwtoiMjtt^ 
unds  nf  the  riains. 

Peshawar  and  Koh»t  DistriHa. 

Kohat  District,  Bun^i;'    ^ 

Dehra   Ismael    Klia;. 
Murwuteee,  Butauoe«,  l..:  .^  ,,. 
Kolachee,  Chiefs  of  Dehn  IuomA 
nees,  Loonds. 

Dehra  Ohsxee  Khan  I> 

The  N.  W.  Punjab 
been  a  scene  of  frequent  waruuv* 
jab    and    AfTghau   frontior    few 
miles   is    contermitious*    and   tht 
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tlic  frontier  are  independent 
I  CabuJ  and  the  British.  In  I85:J-3, 
kckeson  commanded  Id  a  campaign 
ok  moimtmn.  In  1853,  Lt.  Gcnl. 
r  Cotton's  campaign  was  against  the 
id  Sitanah.  In  186D.  Sir  iNcvillo 
bi  commanded  against  the  Waziri, 
■8^  Sir  N.  Chamberlain  and  anotlier 

Umbcyla  campaign.  In  1868,  a 
proceeded  against  the  Hazaras  under 
K»  T.   Wilde,  c.B.,  c.b.i.,   with  two 

Colonels  Bright  and  Vaughan  to 
tm  for  a  wanton  aggression  on  the 
j^BDT.  The  independent  tribes  can 
|kn  80,000  and  100,000  fighting 

fe  and   Swati  or  Kohistani  on  the 

ir  Block  Mountiun 2,000 

^e  and  Amarye  on  the  eastern 

2,500 

I  OD  the  South-eastern  slopes.  2,500 

e  and  Chaghorzye 6,000 

^_ 1,200 

^fe 18,000 

^^ 10,000 

^K^*;...  .  20.000 

W^        18,0u0 

tfct..  8.000 

20.000 

5,000 

e. 1,000 

Lme  of  Baber,  the  rhinoceros  was 
I  the  plains  of  Attock,  and  wild 
*  still  very  numeroa"!.  The  plains  of 
a.  in  which  as  Colonel  Cunningham 
[Hist-  Sikhs,  p.  4)  the  Brahmin   and 

races  hiul  developed  a  peculiar  civili- 
e,  however,  been  overrun  by  Persian 

tribes,  from   the  age  of  Darius  and 

to  that  of  Baber  and  Nadir  .Shah, 
Bg  antecedent  emigration  of  hordca 
t  from  the  plains  of  upper  Asia, 
uminent  religious  changes  introduced 
lavc  been  alterations  in  the  nature- 
id  poljrlheiat  religions  of  the  earlier 

the  subsequent  introduction  of  the 
n  oreed. 

the  chief  product  of  the  Lfthore  dis- 
IM(  loongee,  daryai  and  other  silk 
res,  ore  exported  chieHy  to  Delhi, 
Old  Peshawar ;  and  kundla  and  gold 
^Lxe  made  largely  for  local  consiunp- 
^H^port  to  Mooltan,  Kawulpindee 
^HE  Umritsur  town  being  the  com- 
Ipnal  of  the  Punjab  proper,  its  trade 
^ter  index  of  the  resources  of  the 
ban  those  of  the  district  to  which 
\  name.  This  trade  is  carried  on 
faara,  Cabul,  Cashmere,  Calcutta, 
ind,  B^putanah,  the  North  West- 
sees,  and  all   the    principal    marts 

l: 
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m  the  Punjab.  Manufactures  are  lai 
carried  on  in  the  city.  The  moat  ii 
tant  arc  those  of  pushmina  and  silk  goods, 
both  of  which  give  employment  to  largo  num- 
bers of  workmen.  The  pushmina  goods  arc 
manufactured  from  the  fine  wool  of  Thibet, 
imported  through  Cashmere,  and  4,000  looms 
are  engaged  in  this  trade,  each  of  which  is 
worked  by  two  men.  The  workmen  are  all 
Cashmere  mussalmans,  and  the  manufacture 
is  said  to  have  been  established  since  a.  0. 
1840.  It  decUned  during  1866  but  is  un- 
derstood to  be  since  reviving.  The  most  ralu- 
able  articles  are  the  Cashmere  shawls.  The 
silk  manufacture  has  long  been  established  at 
Lahore,  and  has  spread  from  that  place  to  Um- 
ritsur, where  it  is  now  carried  on  to  about  an 
equal  extent.  The  greater  part  of  the  raw  silk 
ia  brought  from  liokhara,  hut  some  is  also  i^e-^_ 
ceived  by  way  of  Calcutta.  ^^| 

The  Lower  Punjab  and  Bhawulpur  districtJ^^ 
yield  respectively  750  and  ISOtous  of  indigo.  In 
the  time  of  Runjcet  Singh,  the  Punjab  revenues 
were  estimated  at  £3,250,000,  of  which,  in 
1844,  the  customs  and  excise  duties  amounted 
to  X240,000.  The  annual  value  of  the  trade, 
including  that  of  Cashmere,  is  estimated  at  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  represents  a 
total  of  some  five  millions  sterling  from 
the  period  when  British  rule  commenced 
in  the  Punjaub.  It  appears  that  sheep's 
wool,  however  fine,  will  never  assume  that 
j>enuancnt  brilliancy  of  colour  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  Cashmere  and  Um- 
ritsur shawls,  and  that  until  the  ahawl  has  been 
washed  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  sheep^s 
wool  has  been  ascd.  It  also  appears  that  many 
of  the  native  manu^turera  have  grown  rich 
by  thus  adulterating  the  article,  and  that  tboao 
who  are  poor  hope  to  become  rich  also  by  the 
same  means.  All  of  them  know  that  the  fraud 
is  punishable,  but  all  defy  remonstrance.  Un- 
less the  practice  can  be  checked,  a  meeting 
of  tlic  merohants  was  of  opinion  that  the  trade 
would  be  lost  to  rfie  Pimjab,  and  that  it  would 
once  more  be  monopolised  by  the  maharajah  of 
Cashmere  who,  *'  adopts  the  most  stringent  and 
efiectual  means  of  repressing  any  attempt  at,  and 
punitihing.  Irauds."  The  remedy  suggested  was 
that  the  City  Punch  or  Trade  Committee  should 
be  empowered  to  call  on  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  to  sign  an  agreement  on  contract 
not  to  adulterate,  under  a  penalty,  which  should 
be  recovered  in  the  Small  Cause  Court  in  the 
event  of  adulteration  being  proved.  That  the 
goods  should  be  in  the  custody  of  the  police  till 
the  case  was  decided.  That  on  a  fiiHl  **  con- 
viction" the  goods  should  be  stamped  to  show 
that  they  wereadulteratcd.andon  a  second  that 
they   should    be    impounded    and    destroyed. 
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This  plan  was  successfuJIy  tried  some  years  ago 
with  good  effect,  but  the  manufacturers  di&- 
i^overed  it  was  not  sauctioned  by  authority, 
aad  '*  returned  to  their  mal-practices.**  On 
the  south-weat  of  the  Punjab  we  have  Bc- 
Ifiochistan,  a  tract  of  country  extending 
from  the  sea  to  l}ie  mountains  north  of  Quetta, 
inhabited  by  migratory  and  pastoral  tribes, 
with  few  products  and  manufactures  of  their 
own,  but  not  inconsiderable  importers  of  tlie 
silks  and  cotton  fabrics  of  India.  Proceeding 
north,  we  come  to  Affghanistan,  a  mountainous 
njgion  lying  between  30°  and  yC  north  lati- 
tude, and  60°  to  68°  east  longitude,  with  a 
I^opiUation  estimated  at  4,200,000.  abounding 
in  fniiLs,  vegetables,  and  wools,  but  more  ira- 
[XirLant  as  containing  withiu  its  limits  three  great 
t>ntrepot9  of  tnule  between  Periiia,  Turlciatan, 
and  the  soutli, — Herat,  Cabul,  and  Kandahar, 
— where  the  silk  of  Bokhara  and  Khotan,  tlie 
.shawl-wool  nf  Kirmau,  on  the  south-west,  and 
Khokand  on  the  north-east ;  the  ossafoetida  and 
madder  dye  of  AiTghanietan,  are  exchanged 
for  the  cotton  and  cloth*  fabrics  of  Europe 
and  the  indigo  and  the  epices  of  the  east. 
Paaaing  the  well-watered  plaimi  of  Murghab 
ftnd  the  petty  Uzbak  states  to  the  north- 
est  of  the  Bamian  hills  and  the  Kunduz  dis- 
tricts, in  whose  eastern  frontier  are  the  ruby 
mines  of  Badakshan,  and  the  lapis-lazull 
quarries  of  the  valley  of  the  Kokcha,  we  come 
to  the  plains  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxarte^,  into 
which  Russia  has  now  passed,  but  formerly 
divided  politically  into  the  three  Uzbak  states 
of  Khiva,  Bokhara  and  Khokand.  Of  these, 
Khiva  has  a  population  estimated  at  2,500,000 ; 
Bokhara,  one  of  2,000,000,  but  Bokhara 
is  at  once  the  laoat  productive,  and  its  capital 
(the  ancient  Torbakwa),  a  city  of  from  60,000 
to  150,000  inhabitants,  is  the  great  depot 
for  the  trade  of  Central  Asia,  occupying 
ihe  position  held  in  more  ancient  times  by 
Balkh  and  Samarkand.  Its  silk  is  used 
throughout  the  north-west  of  India ;  its  cotton 
is  exported  largely  to  the  north,  and  tlie  black 
lamhiikin-wool  of  Karakul,  one  of  it^  provinces, 
is  a  staple  article  of  trade ;  wliile  it  imports 
considerable  quantities  of  tea,  fur-skins,  iron, 
and  cotton  goods.  The  caravans  leave  yearly 
for  Russia  via  Orenberg  and  other  frontier 
town?,  anil  the  trade  with  that  country  Is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  X300,000  per  annum  ;  it 
has  also  a  considerable  trade  with  western 
China  via  Yarkund,  with  Persia  via  Mashed, 
and    with    India    via    Cabul    and  Peshawur 

t asses.  It  is  distant  from  the  Russian  frontier 
.5  days'  journey,  over  nigged  and  inhospitable 
tracts,  but  the  route  to  the  Punjab  via  Cabul 
L.  ■  r  '  iwnr  tikes  only  from  40  to  45  days, 
u  ilirough  countries  comparatively  fer- 

tih,    tbo   chief    physical    difficulty  being  the 
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crossing  of  Lh<'  IhmiooKot*^. 
ducta  and    mantifacturca    of  fomfc 
and  do,  to  a  great  extent,  ftlmdj  lodii 
acceass  to  the  Central  A^ian  msrt  froailii 
tiers  of  India  than  fro:  *i'!n«(li|| 

Leaving  to  the  north     >    .  du  arij 

Russian  frontier,  we  proo«ed  tMwirilM 
borders  of  Chinese  Turki«t^.  indoiJ 
provinces  of  Yarkund.  Kaahj.'ar  aod  Gm| 
the  former  the  entrepot  of  trade  betvi 
and  Bokliara,  and  the  Ulter 
the  time  of  Ktesias.  for  it»miaenl{ 
its  jade  and  erncralda.  its  ehawl-«ool 
a  considerable  miporter  of  fun,' 
leather,  and  sugar,  and  at  one  timt 
pot  of  a  vast  trade  with  Hindoastaa. 
south  we  come  to  the  kingdom  of] 
including  its  outlying  province  of 
feudatory  of  tlie  British  Govemi 
British  provinces  of  Spiti  and  Kuiu. 
products  and  manufacturer  of  Kaihi 
known,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known 
standing  an  exorbitant  tariff,  Kashi 
yearly  not  less  than  i;iS4,f>0n 
produce  and  manufactures  of 
Between  the  British  provinces 
the  countries  beyond,  a  trade 
shawl-wool  and  cfaaras  (a  resinous 
the  hemp  plant,  used  as  a  narcotic), 
taken  in  exchange  for  opium,  the 
the  Kulu  hills,  ntter-skins,  cotton 
spices  and  drugs  ;  but  the  trade  is  noti 
ing  as  it  once  was,  or  as  it  mi^hi 
principal  channels  through  which 
commerce  ebbs  and  Hows,  beti 
tries  and  the  Punjab,  are  as 

The  natural  channels  of  trade 
ghanistan,    Persia,    Western     Turl 
India  arc  the  passes  of  the  Stilimaai ; 
those  leading   to  Peshawur;   these 
lows:  First. — The  MuIU  pass  near' 
in  the  Khelati  hills,  level  throng] 
one    that  may    be  traversed    io 
Second  .—The    Bolau    pass,   U 
Shikarpur  to  Sakkur   on  the 
which   the   trade  of  A%hani 
Kandahar  into  8ind,  a  disiaof 
This   road  is    generally  level, 
through  it  is  valued  at  X50.( 
Thirdly.— The  Ghulwaira  orGi 
site  Dera   Ismael   Khan. 
what  unsafe,  is  the  chief 
Affghanistan    and     the      Punj 
through  it  is  estimated  at  £294, 
and   is   in  the   hands  of  hei 
merchants  called  Povinduhi.     F^ 
Tatara   and    Abkhana,    paaaci 
Cabul  to  Peshawur  ;  theaic  are 
the  year,  and  arc  at  preaent 
and  the  trade  through   thcnx,  wbidii 
increase,   is  valued  at  X277il^ 
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nesn  pasiiics  lies  the  mtito  from  Bok- 


idi  is  ill 


»29  mii« 


from  4U 


lustant 
journey,  by    the  JIajignk  pass  of  the 
raniLfc,  tlie  route  usually  preferred,  and 
i%  leas   by  tlie  pames  of   the  Hindoo 

be  interesting  to  rcmarlc  that  the 
itbe  trade  flowing  from  India  through 
iwUT  pasaes  is  said  to  oonie  via  Delhi 
ritaur,  and  not  more  than  une-fiflh  pari 
li  and  the  Indus. 
raL,  or,  at  any  rate  the  most  direct 
lel  of  trade  for  the  countries  of  Kastem 
UBtatk,  including  Kashgnr,  Yarkand  and 
lu>,  would  l>c  through  the  territories  of  the 
of  Jonimu  and  Kashmir,  via  Leh  and 
to  Umritaur  ; — a  distance  in  all  of 
les  if  the  route  to  Loh  by  the  valley  of 
rirer  and  the  Karakorum  pass  is 
983  miles  by  the  more  diiflcuU 
Sasor  and  Kilian  passes.  But  owing 
nurity  of  the  road  between  Yurkand 
and  the  heavy  impo*4ts  upon  goods 
through  the  Kashmir  territory,  the 
the  meet  part  posses  into  India  via 
and  Cabul  ;  and  of  the  trade  which 
Leh  a  considerable  portion  is  brought 
re  circuitous  and  diiUcult  road  through 
Mandi,  supply  to  avoid  the  exaction 
ihinir  custom-house. 
ide  between  Kaslern  Turkistan  and 
the  I^h  route  is  e?timated  at  £2l^,504. 
ly,  between  Ka.«hmir  and  the  Ptmjab 
practicable  roiites  exist,  tiie  most  iVe- 
bning  that  by  Jiimniu  and  Banihal. 
le  witli  Kaslimir  and  Jammu  is  esli- 
I  at  .£384,850. 

C  grent  portion  of  the  commerce  flowing 
Kh  x\tfse  channels  to  and  li'oui  the  Pun- 
mcentrates  itself  at  L'mritsur,  whose  trade 
exceeds  one  million  sterling  per  annum 
lue. 
hare  thus  seen  that  a  considerable  trade 
countries  of  Ccutral  Asia  does  exist, 
lliere  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
and  Indian  goods ;  also  taking  Yar- 
ykhara,  and  Morat.  as  the  commercial 
>ntra1  Asian  trade,  British  India  is 
lly  nearer  those  markets  than  Kua&ia. 
Im  difficulties  to  contend  with  are  great, 
lly  from  the  social  and  political  slate 
tiona  tlirongh  which  the  trade  poaaea, 
physical  difficulties  of  the  countries 
ih  it  has  to  traverse.  Tlie  nations  are  for 
ttBsi  part  in  a  aemi-cirilized  stale,  on  the 
VT  land,  an  it  wore  o(  nomad  and  settled  life 
W  adherents  of  the  mahomedan  religion, 
ible  to  European  influence  ;  and,  as 
lifUcuities.  every  skein  of  Bokhara 
"Vet  of  Urarilsur  has  to  tniverse 
of  upwards  of  one   thousand  miles, 
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over  un  bridged  river»,  and  seven  niotinl 
I«sses — one  of  tliem  11,700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ;  every  English  calico  exposal 
ill  tlie  bazjiar  at  Yarkand  has  to  perform  a 
journey  of  least  520  miles  from  the  Punjab, 
overpasses  of  11,300,  12,570,  13,440  feet  in 
height  to  Leh,  and  thence  over  still  loftier 
mountains  and  through  an  inhospitable  route 
infested  by  robbers  for  575  miles  more. 

But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  to  combat  these  dif- 
ficulties we  find  in  existence  an  indomitable 
mercantile  energy  ;  an  energy  which,  albeit,  in 
oriental  fashion,  crystalLsed,  oa  it  were,  and 
made  hereditary  in  certain  tribes, — as  the  Babi 
of  South  Afghanistan,  the  Povindah  of  the 
Goleri  pass,  the  Paracha  of  Turkistan,  the 
Kiryakash  of  Yarkand, — is  almost  unsurpassed. 
Year  after  year  their  caravans  stream  into  the 
Punjab,  from  Maahetl,  Cabul.  Bokhara,  Yar- 
kand, bringing  tales  of  peribi  overcome.  Year 
after  year  the  native  hulkids  bewail  the  hard- 
Hhi|is  of  thti  travelling  merchant,  but  they  stiti 
stream  on.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
British  can  assist  these  ;idventurous  traders. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  with  Yarkand  and 
Eastern  Turkistan,  it  woiJd  appear  that,  that  it 
has  been  retarded  and  turned  away  from  the 
direct  route  through  which  it  formerly  flcrwed, 
mainly  from  two  causes, — the  insecurity  of  the 
road  between  Yarkand  aiid  Leh,  and  the  ex- 
orbitant dues  levied  by  our  feudatory  the  ma- 
haraja  of  Jamniu  and  Kashmir  on  the  goods 
passing  through  his  territory.  The  following 
were  the  rates  of  duly  levied  on  certain  goods 
exported  from  the  Punjab  to  Kashmir  by  the 
Jan\mu  and  Banihal  mad. 

Clotiif  Cotton,  WooUoQ. 


I 
( 


•ft  ^ 


Percentage  of  dtUy. 

R.   4. 

'  Lonfi  CloUi,  Dimity,  Jean.  Ac.    -    30    3 
Muslin,   flowered    piece    goods, 
dress  pieces     ------     87 


1.^  J  Cambric,  Linen,  (Khasa,  &c.) 
•  c*  1  Colored  Muslins,  ^r.      -    -    -    -     |0 
S  ^     Chintz,  Scarlot.  Cotton,  Velvet    -     I  .*> 
^         Bundr^e  Chintz    -------    38 

Broadcloth 29 

Sugar  candy     ---------85 

Sugar       ...-----.--  136  14 

MoIiiA.»e9       -.---..---  150    0 
Coarse  sugar    ---------  100    0 

Tea     ----- --78    0 

Kirianft-Rpices,  drugs,  dyes,  &c.,  from  R«.  19  to  200 
Metals  -Iron  90  0  0 1  Pewter  -  -  104  0  0 
Cop|>er    -    -    21     0    0 1  Tin      -    -    -    M    0    0 

On  the  Lidak  Frontire. 

Metals—Iron  91  0  O  Molasses-  -  l.'H  0  0 
Sugar-  -  -  24  0  0  Goat-skma  -  16  0  0 
Sugar  candy     17    0    0 

The  roads  Grom  Slmlft  and  Kulu  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chini  on  the  cast,  towards  China ;  and 
from  Kulu  to  China  on  tlie  north  via  Ladak 
to  Yarkand,  are  being  impiwed  and  made  pas- 
sable for  laden  beasts  of  burden.  A  bridge  ia 
being  tlirown  over  the  Chandrabhaga  at  Koksur, 
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PUNJAB. 

at  preseut  the  main  impedinicut  to  trarellers, 
another  over  t\k*i  Sutlej  at  Wangtu. 

Alum  forms  a  Tery  important  product  and 
article  of  comiuerce  at  Kalabagh,  wheuce  iL  is 
exported  to  all  parta  of  the  Punjab,  and  ia 
taken  alao  to  Hindustan. 


■ 


Amongst  others  in 
used  as  fuel  are, 

Alsine,  ap. 
Artemisia  sacronmi. 
C&lligonum  poljgonoidM. 
Cungank  pygnuiM. 
CroMpbon  unctorio. 
Ephacum  gerardiaua. 
Earotia  ceratoides. 


the   Punjab  the  woods 


Hippophae  rbamnoides. 
Juniptrus  coTumunia. 
Junt[>Rni<;  i^xtvlsus. 
Puripluca  uphylU. 
Rbiuyn.  fltricta. 
Rosa  wclibiana. 
Taaaoetuui  tonientosum. 


Near  the  Punjab  railway  Hnes,  Phulai 
(Acacia  modesta)  turniahcs  a  hard  wood  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  fuel  given  by  any  wild  tree. 
It  is  only  found  in  quantity  near  Umritsur  and 
Jullundur.  Dhak  or  pala«a  (Butea  frondosa) 
has  a  wood  too  soft  and  light  to  furnish,  un- 
mixed, a  really  effective  fuel.  Jhand  or  kandi 
(Prosopis  spicigura)  covers  very  large  areas  in 
the  central  tract  near  Lahore,  und  grows  more 
partially  over  many  parts  to  the  south.  Its 
wood  is  open-grained  and  sotlUh,  and  is  very 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  but  it 
furnishes  a  fair  fuel,  and  has  hitherto  been 
perhaps  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the 
locomotive  in  the  Punjab.  Next  to  it,  as  to 
tjuantity  ol"  fuel  furnished,  come  the  tamarisks, 
furas,  lei,  plichi,  &c.,  (Tamarix  orientahs  and 
Tamarix  indica)  which  from  some  miles  south 
of  Lahore  soutli  wards,  cover  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  the  low  land. 

The  mineral  springs  of  the  Punjab  are 
always  situated  either  in  the  hills  or  in 
submontane  districts  ;  there  are  hot  springs, 
saline  and  sulphurous  waters.  Petrifying 
streams,  in  limestone  districts,  are  not  un- 
common. The  Jawala  mukhi  range  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  outer  parallel  of  the  sub-Himalaya. 
It  is  composed  of  a  sandstone  of  the  later  terti- 
ary period.  •  The  springs  are  situated  all  within 
a  distance  of  about  30  miles  near  the  base  of 
the  hills,  on  their  south-westerly  face,  looking 
towards  the  Beas ;  all  contain  chloride  of  sodium 
or  comnoD  salt  and  iodine,  stated  by  Mr.  Mar- 
cadicu,  to  be  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potaa<«ium 
in  considerable  quantity.  In  proceeding  by 
order  of  their  respective  positions,  and  taking 
for  a  starting  point  the  limits  of  the  Jawala 
xnukhi  valley,  naturally  formed  by  an  elbow  of 
the  Beas  near  Nadaun,  the  salt  indurettcd 
springs  are  placed  in  the  following  order  ;  Ist, 
Kooperah  ;  2nd,  Jawala ;  (two  springs)  ;  3rd, 
Jowala  mukhi ;  4th,  Nageah,  and  5th,  Kanga 
bassa.  All  the  water  from  the  ^ve  springs, 
one  at  Kooperah,  three  at  Jawala,  one  at  Na- 
and  one  at  Kanga  baasa,  after  having 
Icrgone  slight  concentration  by  being  expos- 
•>»»1y  for  a  few  houn  to  the  open  air,  b  pur- 
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choiH^d  by  the  Bunniulis  at 
or  exchaiigcd  for  tlie  same 
The  livcdihood  of  the  nati 
vicinity  of  tlii?iic  springs  is 
this  trade.  They  are  coavi 
who  question  thcni  that  the 
efficacious  principle  which 
of  the  goitre.  Natorc  otferv  this 
formed,  and  in  large  pmpoitiou 
excess  being  injurious ;  and 
of  finding  a  sufficient  qnantity 
it  profitable  in  a  commerc 
While  the  Jawala  mukhi 
|>ercenta4re  of  iodine,  Dr.  Fie 
result  of  his  analysis  that  not  a 
bo  found  in  the  rock  salt  of 
phuretted  hydrogen  spring 
sidered  sacred  by  the  natives, 
for  cure  in  goitre  and  other  dt 
ated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
road  to  Danera.  The  spring  ' 
one,  but  its  exact  lem[>erat 
observed.  A  small  way-side 
hills,  near  Dalhousie,  h;is  a  stroog 
taste,  and  deposited  the  rc<Idiah 
dioative  of  iron.  The  tcmpefutors 
spring  is  102**  falir.,  that  of  the  jwirt 
at  Manikarn  202^  iahr.  In  the  tis 
the  rhinoceros  was  hunted  on  tfa 
AtttK-k.  Wild  animals  arf  still  verj 
During  the  year  1859  the  numb 
killed  or  injured  by  wild  beasts  ia 
were  as  under  :^ 

Killed  474,  viz.,  Men...    A  I  Injurtd  HS^ 

Women.     1  I 

ChUdr«n.4{I7  | 

Tlie  following  number  of  wiM 

destroyed  during  the  year  1859 

Tigers  0.  Male* 6  I  Bean  W7.   I 

Cubs. 3 

Hv(«iia9  S. 
Leopards  302,  Hales... .100  |  WnlVM  l,ir 
FamalftA..  SO 
Cubs 67 


The  amount  of  rewards  paid  (or 
tion  of  these  animaU,  I,5t^7  in  mm 
5,724.  The  total  numberof 
during  the  year  1859,  was  a 
of  1858,  but  the  loss  of  life  was  id^ 
The  casualties  were  chiefly  in  tiie 
of  Umballa,  Umritsur,  Goo; 
and  Gooj  ran  walla,  and  the  last  fov 
among  children.  In  GooniM{Mr 
in  Sealkote  (160),  the  numberof 
deaths  exceed  the  total  nnmber  of 
the  rest  of  the  Punjab.  WolrcB 
destructive,  and  nearly  four 
children  were  killed  in  the  U 
wolves.  Gold-washing  is  earn 
streams  in  the  Raw^  Pindee, 
Attock  districts. 

Gold  is  found  in  minut*  seaiki  A 
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the  Salt  rringc,  in  a  lower  range 
ninrung  paniilet  to  tlic  Himalayan 
ittween  the  riven  Indus  and  Jlielum, 

also  found  in  small  qimntitiea  iu  the 
the  Indus,  Jlietmn,  Ueaa  and  Sutlej  ; 
Kcupation  of  gold-washing  i.s  not  very 
MXire,  amounting  on  an  average  to  not 
from  Hd.  to  fV/.  a  day,  and  the  pro- 
r  the   annual    lease   of    gold-washing 

for  one  year  orUy  to  £S4,  Gold  duat 
imported  froni  Kllachc,  in  Kohiatau. 
bk,  the  washing  appears  to  be  most 
kl  along  the  low  sandy  border  of  the 
ralley,  where  the  Indus  may  be  sup- 
lose  much  of  its  rapidity  after  issuing 

tiazara  hills.  The  gold  in  this  loca- 
nfined  entirely  to  the  alluvial  deposits 
ie  river  bank,  and  aceras  to  have  been 
down   from   the  mountains  north   of 

Gold  was  much  more  plentifid  in 
lahings  after  the  great  floods  of  1841 
i8,  as,  doubtless,  the  deposits   in    the 

of  the  Indus  being  disturbed  by  tbe 
<riolence  of  the  stream,  it  was  brought 

considerable  quantities.  That  gold 
the  hills  to  the  north  of  Kazara,  tlicrc 
ittle  doubt ;  the  people  of  the  Chuch 
f  "  that  to  the  north  of  Khagan  and  the 
ntun,  lies  a  country,  the  people  of 
i  ao  inmple,  tliat  they  are  unactjuaiuted 
worth  of  the  precious  metals,  although 
rrerywhere  found  among  the  stones  of 

try,  the  mhabitants  set  no  value  upon 
people  Irom  llazara,  or  Punjilar, 
Plait  tu  Uiis  country  and  were  able  to 
irge  quantities  of  gold,  hut  at  the  coAt 

clothing  of  which  the  inhabitants 
hem,  al^ough  they  made  no  opposi- 
cir  taking  gold. 

ilutn    Khan,    I^umberdar  of  Mouzah 

ti  in  Chuch,  valley  one  of  tlic  leasees 

contraci,  .stated  thnt  there  are  gold 

along  the  banks  of  the  Indas,  especi- 

Itsdia,  Moomundpoor.  Vaseen,  Asghur, 

■Don.     After  tbe  Hood  of  1841,  for  two 

tie  <^uantity  found    was  considerable, 

F  the  flood  of  1858.     The  instruraenta 

%  •*  Droou"  or  long  cradle,  and  a  bowl, 

(digger)  made  of  iron.     To  each 

eight  men  are  required.     The  master 

share.     Gold  ia   bought  by   the 

m  the  diggers  at  rupees  12  per 

in  iy6<*,  was  rupees  40  per 

in  1859,  it  was  rupees  150 

poor,  the  gold-waaliing  is  carried  on 

the  Iflirjrer  nullahs  in  the  Chnckralla 

t  that   tbe  occupation   is  not  a  very 

one,  ia  proved  by  tlic  small  number 

or   cradles   at   work,   the  total 

V  aumbcr  of  which  on  the  various  streams 
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in  this  district  ia  30,  and  these  pay  to  govetn- 
mcnt  a  tax  of  2  to  3  rupeea  per  annum  for 
each  cradle.  The  sands  of  the  "  Imppio'*  aiSbrd 
a  fair  yield  of  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lawa,  but  lower  down  the  same  stream,  none 
is  to  be  found. 

In  Peshawur,  in  the  north  Indus  (above 
Attock)  and  the  Cabul  rivers,  auriferooa  de- 
posita  are  found,  although  not  extensively,  some 
of  the  boatmen  in  the  cold  weather  work  as 
gold-washers  in  gangs  of  from  5  to  7,  and  col- 
lect on  an  average  2  to  2|  tolas  each  in  the 
season,  the  gold  sells  at  Peshawur  at  rupees  15 
per  tula,  this  would  yield  them  about  two 
annaa  per  diem  while  actually  employed.  A 
mine  baa  lately  been  discovered  near  Candahar, 
but  its  value  haa  not  yet  been  fully  tested  by 
the  Ameer.  The  gold-washings  of  these  rivers 
might  be  advantageously  examined  by  those 
who  poaaeas  the  necessary  qualifications. 

Pure  Panjabi,  is  confined  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  Sikhs  who  are  settled  in  the  different 
cities  and  towns.  The  generally  known  tongues 
are,  the  Beluchi,  the  Jataki,  the  Person,  the 
Sindhi.^CamjMl,  ju  11  ;  FowelV$  Hand- 
booh;  Econ.  Prod.  Punjab,  p.  139;  Calcutta 
Review,  No.  Ixxiii,  SfpUmber  1801,  p,  5; 
SieinbaeKs  Punjab,  p.  43  ;  HugtVn  TraveU  in 
KcuJanir,  p.  27 ;  Histonf  of  tfte  Punjab,  Vol, 
i,  pp.  01-63  ;  Sir  RoheH  MonUjomerifs  Report ; 
7W«  RajaMlian,  Vol.  i.  p.  232  ;  Prinsep*$ 
Antiquities  btf  Thomas,  Vol.  ii,p.  176;  Smith*s 
Bio'jraphiml  Dictionanj ;  Eti.  Ferritrs  Jowm. ; 
Punjah  official X  Dr.  Stewart* s  I^injah  Plants; 
Mr.  TaapWs  Rtport  on  tlie  Punjab.  Sec 
Arians,  Hindoo,  India,  Jat  or  Jet  or  Jut,  Kathi, 
or  Katti,  Khyber,  Kot  Kangro,  Ladak,  Ala- 
haban,Naptha8pring3,  Petroleum,  Sikhs,  Saras- 
wati,  Santoria,  Sati,  Topes. 

PUNJAB  FOX,  Eno.  Vulpes  pusiUus,  Bly. 

PUNJAB,  Hind.,  Psrb.  An  open  palm  and 
fingers  of  the  hand  erected  as  a  standard  by 
mahomedans.  They  get  the  names  of  certain 
martyrs,  viz.,  Punjab-i-Haidar,  or  Pimjah-i- 
Murtuza  Ali.  At  Umritaar  in  March  1846, 
when  Gulab  Singh  waa  formally  inaugurated  aa 
maharaja  ofJuxnao,he  exhibited  the  engagement 
with  the  Lama  of  Lassa,  drawn  out  on  hia 
port  in  yellow,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
in  red  ink,  and  each  impressed  with  the  open 
band  of  the  negotiab^a  dipped  in  either  color 
instead  of  a  regular  seal  or  written  signature. 
The  '  Punjab,'  or  hand,  seems  in  general  use 
in  Asia  as  typical  of  a  convent,  and  it  is  more- 
over a  common  emblem  on  the  standards  of 
the  eastern  Affghans. — CunniwfltanCs  Hiatory 
of  Uu  SUM  P'  25U. 

PUNJAET,  a    part  of  a    chapter  in  the 
Qoran. 

PANJAGAVIYA,  the  five  producta  of 
cow.— BurtW*  5»W,  Vol.  ii,  p.  288, 
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PUXKABAREK. 


PIT!BntT. 


TONJAN,  HixB.     Artemisia  indica. 

PUNJA  PRANDU.  Tam.  Aquila  peiinata, 
GmeL 

PUNJAY,  HrsD.     Ullum  atandarda. 

PUN-JAY-REE,  Hnn).  A  candle  given  to 
lyiag-in-wouien. —  /ferkl. 

PUNJ  BAI  HILLS,  ace  Kandahar. 

PUNJEE  of  Dharwar,  la  a  cloth  used  by 
weli-to-do  people,  to  dry  themselvea  after  bath- 
ing, and  also  worn  as  a  waist  cloth  by  poor 
people.     Price  one  rupee. 

PUNJEH-MIRL\M,  Akab.  Cyclamen  cu- 
ropteiim,   fT. 

PLTS'JI  or  Panji,  Tak.     Grossypium,  cotton. 

PIJNM1R»  see  Kohistan. 

PUNJI  VERAI,  Tam.  Cotton  seeds. 

PUNJNUD,  signifying  like  Punjab,  the 
•  five  rivers,*  tlie  united  stream  flowing  into  the 
Indus. — Histonf  of  the  Funjab,  Vol  i,  p.  8. 

PCXJUNf,  an  unbleached,  stronj^,  fine  cotton 
long-cloth  made  in  India. — 5tmmo;Mi*«  Dkt. 

PUNJ-PAI,  or  Pniyeh.  Pers.     Crab. 

PUNJPAO,  ace  Khyber. 

PUNJ-TAN,  the  five  holy  persona,  viz., 
Mobummed,Allee,  Fatiraa,Hua3un,andIlosein. 

PU\KABiVREE.  A  thousand  feet  above 
Punkabaree  in  the  outer  Himalaya,  the  preva- 
lent timber  is  gigantic,  and  scaled  by  climbing 
T^guminosas,  as  the  BuuhJnia  and  Robinia 
which  sometimes  sheath  tlie  trunks  or  span  the 
forest  with  huge  cables  joining  tree  to  tree. 
Their  trunks  are  alao  clothed  with  pai'asitica! 
orchids,  and  still  more  beautifully  there  with 
Pothos  (.Scindapsus),  Peppers,  Gnetum,  Vines, 
Convolvulus,  and  Bignoniw.  The  beauty  ol 
the  drapery  of  the  Poihoa  leaves  h  pre-emi- 
nent, whether  for  the  graceful  foMs  the  foliage 
assumes,  or  for  the  liveliness  of  ita  colour. 
From  one  steppe,  the  ascent  to  Punkabaree  is 
Budden  and  steep,  and  accompanied  with  a 
change  in  soil  and  vegetation.  The  mica  slate 
and  clay  slate  protrude  everywhere,  the  former 
fuU  of  garnets.  A  giant  forcat  replaces  the 
stunted  and  bushy  timbtrof  the  Tcrai  proper; 
of  which  the  I>uabanga  and  species  of  Termi- 
nalia  form  the  prevailing  trees,  with  Cedrela 
and  the  Gordonia  wallichii.  Smaller  timber 
and  shrubs  are  innumerable,a  succulent  charac- 
ter pervades  the  bushes  and  herbs,  occasioned 
by  the  prevalence  of  LTrticacefe.  Largo  bam- 
booe  rather  crest  the  hills  than  court  the  deeper 
shade,  and  of  tlie  latter  there  is  abundance, 
for  the  torrents  cut  a  straight,  deep,  and  steep 
course  down  the  hill  flanks  :  the  gulleys  they 
traverse  are  choked  with  vegetation  and  bridg- 
ed by  talien  trees,  whose  trunks  arc  richly 
clotlied  with  Dendrobiuni  Piei"ardi  and  other 
ipiphytical  orchid.-i,  with  penduloiw  Lycop»xlia 
md  many  fenu,  Uoya,  ScitaminccO,  and  similar 
of  the  hottest  and  dampest  climates. 
4t  b  truly  magnificent  along  the  stc«p 
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mountain  sides.  Th- 
tree*  Ls  considcrablt 
the  abundance  of  the  l>iIlcniA, 
StercuJia.  who^e  copious  fr 
more  conspicuous  from  the  I 
tion  of  the  plant.  The  white  or 
soms  of  the  convolvulus  like  Thxxa 
Acanthacea;  were  the  pred 
the  shrubby  vegetation,  and 
All  around,  tlie  hitU  Hm  at 
thousand  feet,  clothed  in  a  dense 
dripping  forest.  Torrenta  ri»ali  ikvim 
their  position  indicated  by  the  dipf 
forest  into  their  beds,  or  the  oc 
of  spray  rising  above  some  xn 
part  of  their  course. — //oo<tr/a  Him* 
\,pp.  103,  108,281. 

PL'NKAH,  a  hand,  or  swingiag 
India.  Hand-punkahs  aire  tro)i»H 
ornamented  with  gold  and  sUtct,  be 
peacok*s  featliers,  &c.,  a  fan  carriel 
— SinimotuVs  Diet. 

PUNKEER,  or  peacock  and 
led'yachls  and   pleasure  boats   on  t 
—fr.  of  Hind.,  Val.  {,   ^,81 

PUNKHO,  a  weight  for  the  pro< 
used  in  Bengal  =  0*14036  grain  I 
moiuCs  Diet. 

PUN    MCnXIK.\,     Mal&al. 
sambac,  Aif. 

PUNNA,  Hi5D.     Emerald,  f-oru 

PCNNA,  HixD.     Ehretiasermtt 

PUNNAGA,or  Punnagamu,  Ttt 
lutn  inophyllum,  /-—/?.  ii,  606,  al 
tinctoria,  f{.  iji,  827;  Corr,  ii,  \tSS. 
serts  thii  word  on  the  authority  of  ^ 
inS.K.  it  isgiven  as  a  syn.ofC^opK 
phyllum  or  Ponna  in  Br.,  who 
to  have  mistaken  t)ie  true  tueaainj 

PUN>'AKU  KIKE,  Tam.  Mdoc 
rifolia. 

PUNNARKANI  KJKE,   Tam. 

dAQI  Jo 

PUNXAM,  Saxs.  FuU  mooo. 

PUNNAM.  MAI.R1L.     BfMda  lati 

PUNNE.  Ta¥.?     Civet. 

PUNNEER    MARAM,    Jau. 
speciosa,  Linn, 

PUNNEKALLTam.  Mucunaprtiri 

PUNNE  P0DAL.\NG-RA1,  Tam 
dicn  chnrantia. 

PUNNl,  an  Affghan  clan.    Sf« 

PUNNUS,  Dtrr.  Fruit  of 
tegritblia. 

PUNNUGASHUXA,  Sijrs. 
a  serpent,  and  asha,  to  eat* 

PUNNT,  Hna>.?    A 
Simmo}td^$  Diet. 

PUNSIUY,  a  weight  fcr 
Nizam's  territory,  Indm,  of  5 
14  oz.  12  drs. — Sitimumd$  Diii, 
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PUPU  CHtTCKAY. 


?cbaxa. 


Calophyllum   ino- 


LT.N-SKED  OlL»  Exo 

Itmi. 

.    AsoLo-MAi.EAt,     Sec  Calo- 
i  pcntaf,')*mi,  I*un,  Pcton. 
!.  'd.  Uangtra  lioat.     See  Boat.  Dongi. 
\!alrai..     liubia  cordiroHa.  Liim. 
'  KK,  Sans.,  Irom  putliu,  a  wiiy. 
VAR,  Malkal.     Madder. 
,    the   ancTcd    tliread   worn  by  tbc 
'      mc  other  cMte.*. 

;  DUA,  sec  Itwcriplioni, 
.  >  1  AM  A\  ACHANAM,  sec  Hindoo. 
JN-YKT.  Buiiv.,  see  Kesias. 
..'VVL',  M^i.AV.     The  Lortowe. 
;OAM»  'J*  AM.,  a  tree  of  Malabar,  of  a  iiplit- 


C. 

H)\\\  PAUASOM.  Tam..  a  tree  with 
I  Ujc  uaiivc*'  of  MaJabar  are  wvll  ac- 
and  wliich  tiiey  use  for  the  masts 
t*(  putUnia]^.  It  grown  to  about 
'■'  '1'  and  fifleen  incJied  in  diameter: 
red  inferior  U»  the  ma^  peon 

.iu.....— /•;/y^  .V.J  C. 

a  ;?euuA  of  luiMuacA. 
*'"  '        '      Kiitoiiiology  thiA  term  i**  applied 
•  rtl'  Wkiatence  ofaii  iii«oet,  the 
•t  <t;ige,  aijil  th«  lan'A  or  catcr- 
i, — A'117,  C'ifr. 
I;1A    MAKAM*.     Tam.     Uigiionia 
.  Linn. 
Jl'AKU.  A  Kiuilbanlii  hut. 
'I'AI.IA    OhURUI.ATA.     One   .»!'    the 
■4,  plants. 

i,  u  I^au9  ofmolhiAt^A. 
CHUCKAV.    The  bark  of  the  Pupli 
U  an  i-trange  dye,  and  is  treate<i  with 


PUPNAS.a  nver  in  IJImpal. 
PirpR.V,  liijiu.'t    A  treeofChotii-Nagporc, 
banl.  while  timber.— CVt/.  Cat.  Kr,  iSGZ 
PUPPALI  PAF.LAM,  Tam.   CutIcu  pa|iaya. 
PL'PPANTI  MIKLTKlXnA.TKL.    AwU>- 
pha  indioa,  /.i/'n,  Jiox^t.^   W'iijht. 
PUPPAVA,  UcK.     Cnrica  papaya. 
PUPKl  orFapn,  Dux.,  J1i5d.     Corbouaie 
of  soda. 

PUPrNHA    TKKE,    Guihdma    apecioda. 
Mart.,  n  the  Piritu  or  Pirijao  of  Vflneauelu, 
the  Pupumha  of  the  Anjascon  district,  and  ihe 
Paripou  of  Gutaua.     Ii  19  a   [tnliii.  of  an   iu- 
tensely  hard  wool,  xhnrp  needle  like  opines  are 
thickly  disposed  in  ritig«  t>r  bands,  round   its 
r  <Schleeheria)  much  like  die  Spanish    blender  cylindrical  trunk.    The  Indiana  snbsint 
V.    f*  1^  pentraUy  curved  in  iia  growth,    for  inonlhi  on  its  farinaceoas  fruit.—  Sctmati. 
1   Tcry  durable.     It  grows  to  I       PL'K  or  Par,  Gi'ss ,  IIimi.     Feallicri. 
ir  inches  in  diameter,  and  sel-  ,      Pl'U,  'Ivu.  Kri*>deiidron  anfractuatum,  DC 
tiian  twenty  leet  high.     It  produces         I'L'U   stl'U}    Puri,   Sa.ns.       A   eily,  a   town, 
tb    wKicli    the   natives   pickle,  and  Ironi    written  Pi»re  and  I*uor. 
1  ai?o  ihcy  extract  an  oil,  which  they  use  ;      PUU.M-ASA,  see  Hindno. 
keuniaiic  gout,  bruises,  and  varion«  com- j      PUKAM-HLNCiKL'.     Jliudu  rcligioas  mcn- 
n :    it  u  conjiidered  by  them  10  be  valu-  |  dicaats,   wlw  go  naked,  observe  perpetual  ^- 
Tlie  weight  of  ihw  wood  is  about  thirty-  |  lence,atid  ap|3ear  regardless  of  all  viaihle  objecu. 
mid  0  half  pounds  the  cubic  foot.  — AV^^,    — CtiU,  \fijth.  IliitJ.,  p.  1*H2. 

I'URAMOOI,,  nKSG.  N'el:)onia  tomentiwn. 
PUKAN  DL'KIIT.     See  Sasaanian  kint-.. 

I       PL'IiAN.\.  literally,  old.  sacred,  the  poetica' 
books  of  the  hindooa.     Kvery  Purana  treata  of 
fire  subjects  ;    I,  the  creation  of  the  universe  . 
2,  ily  pro)ircs8,  and   the   renovation  nf  worlds  ; 
;i  the  geneaology  of  gods  and  heroes  :  4,  clin>- 
uology  according  to  a  fabulous  system  ;  and  •*», 
heroic  history,  containing  the  achievements  ttf 
deini-gods    and    hcnKW.     Since    each    Purana 
contains  n  cosmogony,  with  mythohnrical  and 
heroic  history,  the  worka  which  b'jar  tliat  title 
may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to   the  Grecian 
theogoiiie?.     This   description  is  applicable  to 
the  eiglitcen  myilmlogical  poems  called  Puranas, 
not  to  certain    pjuwagca  of  each  Ve<la,  hearing 
the   aame  name  of  I*urana,   and  intersj^rAod 
throughout  that  p^irtion  of  the  V'ediw  entitled 
Brahmana.or  divine  precepts.    India,  according 
to  the  Purana,  wa^  anciently  divided  into  ten 
dividions,  viz.,  live  in   the  territory  now   style<.l 
roltolnns,  ice.  This  dye  was  exhibited  ]  Hindustan,    Saraswati,  Tirhut,    Cauouj,    Gour 
vy,  Myoorc  and  .Salem,  at  the  Mad-  '  or  Bengal,  andGuzerat^  and  five  in  what  is  now 
ition  of  I800.     It  was  noticed  by  |  called  ihc  I>okhan,  vi/.,   Maharashtra,  Oriwa, 
n  (.My»"Tc  I.  p.  HW,)  and  was  named  1  Telingana,    Pravada   and  Cantata.     In  these 
xomewhat  doubtfully  a-i  Ventilai^?  n    divisions  ten  languages  were  ftpokcii.     It  »  re- 
us venus.     Flowering  or  fruit  bear-  1  lated   in   tlie   Scanda  Purana,  that,    when   the 
ens  of  this  sc^indenl  shrub  have  not    whole  earth  ww  covered  with  water  and  Vishnu 
ured  to  settle  the  point  in  f|ue^tion.  |  lay  asleep  on  tlic  bosom  of  Devi,  a   lotos  a^»»e 
atutf  \a  in  very  commuu  u»c  in  India,  |  from  his  nave),  and  its  ascending   flower  soon 
OB  fi  fair  trial  in  Kurope.    The  pupli  !  reached  the  surface  of  the  ilnc»d  ;  that  Brahma 
ttS4Hi    alone,   but    generally   as   an    sprang   from  the  Hower,  and  looking  around 
th  chay  root,  to  produce  a  rich  cho-  1  without  seeing  any  creature  on  the  NnrndW^ 
our,  «ir   if  with  galls,  a  black. — M.  E.  \  expanse,  he  Lmaginet^  liunsclf  the  iir«t   boju. 

i  ViAhnu.    otherwise  called,  m  this  character. 
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ing,  and  heroic  action,  and  the  next  in  celebrity, 
if  it  be  not  superior  to  it  in  reputation  foi-  holi- 
ness, is  the  Mahabarata  of  Vyasa.  To  Valmiki 
are  ascribed  the  books  subsequent  to  the  Vedas 
the  sacred  Puranas,  which  are  called,  tlie 
eighteen,  and  which  have  the  following  titles : 
— 1  Brahm,  or  the  great  one ;  2  Pedma,  or  the 
Lotoe ;  3  Brahmanda,  or  the  Mundane  egg ; 
4  Agni  or  Fire — (these  four  relate  to  the  crea- 
tion) ;  5  Vishnu  or  the  Preserver  ;  6  Garuda  or 
his  Eagle  ;  7  the  transtbrniation  of  Brahma  ; 
8  Siva ;  9  Linga ;  10  Nareda,  son  of  Brahma ; 
11  Scanda,  son  of  Siva  ;  12  Marcandeya  or  the 
immortal  man ;  13  Bhawishya,  or  the  predic- 
tion of  futurity — (these  nine  belong  to  the 
attributes  and  powers  of  the  ddty);  14  Mat- 
sya  ;  15  Varaha ;  16  Kurraa  ;  17  Vamana,  or 
as  many  incarnations  of  the  Great  One  in  his 
character  of  Preserver,  all  containing  ancient 
traditions,  embellislied  by  poetry  or  disguised 
in  fable.  The  eighteenth  is  the  Bhagavata,  or 
life  of  Krishna,  with  which  the  same  poet  is  by 
some  imagined  to  have  crowned  the  whole 
series ;  though  others,  with  more  reason,  as- 
sign them  different  composers.  And  tltey  arc 
differently  arranged  and  named  by  other 
authorities. 

The  word  Purana  occurs  in  the  Vedas  ;  but 
what  Puranas  or  parts  of  them  existed  then  it 
is  diflScult  to  determine.  As  they  were  evi- 
dently written  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
buddhism  and  work  on  the  popular  mind,  it  is, 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  of  them  were  com- 
posed at  an  early  date.  Their  composition  is, 
however,  supposed  to  have  commenced  in  the 


the  titles  of  any  of  the  other  Pun 
to  in  the  Vedas.  But  there  a 
for  thinking  that  the  Kamayai 
to  the  Mahabharata. 

Some  of  the  Puranas  are  n 
positions.  It  has  been  said  tha 
work  of  the  same  Vyasa  by  w 
were  arranged  and  they  are 
equal  estimation.  According 
furnished  by  many  of  them,  a 
treat  of  five  topics — primary  c 
ary  creation,  t)ie  families  of 
the  reigns  of  the  Manus,  and 
kings.  The  actual  Puranas  co 
instance  to  this  definition :  t 
often  declared  to  be  others  ti 
they  offer  many  internal  prooi 
the  work  of  various  hands,  a 
dates,  none  of  which  are  of  ver^ 
The  oldest  of  them  may  not  b* 
eight  or  ninth  century,  and  tbi 
be  not  above  three  or  four  cei 
the  present  state  of  hindoo  be! 
exercise  a  very  general  influ 
them,  or  portions  of  them  ai 
and  expounded  by  brahmans 
people.  Most  brahmans  who 
larship  are  acquainted  with  '■ 
them,  and  particular  sections, ; 
hatmya  are  amongst  the  most 
in  the  Sanscrit  languages.  PrS; 
have  been  copiously  introduc 
breviaries ;  obserraoces  oC  feu 
regulated  by  them ;  temples  i 
mountains,  and  rivers,  to  which 


FrRAKA. 


PUBANA. 


That  the  Puranas  represent  in 

an  older,  and  probably  a  pri- 

xheme  of  li'mduUm,  a  no  doubt  true ; 

preserved    many    ancient   legends 

TV  liunded  down  all   that  the  bindoos 

traditioual   hutory.  and   tliey  furnislt 

live  views  cf  tlie  essential  institutions 

Jndcx».  both  in  ihetr  .social  nnd  religious 

Hut  in  their  decided  sectorial 

;  in  their  uncomj)romising  advocacy  oi' 

inence  of  some  one    deity,    or  of 

ol'  hia  manifestatiotM,  in  the  boldne^ 

tliey  asstrt  his  pantheistic  presence, 

rtancc   they   attach  to   particular 

afi  fasting  on   the  8tfa.   llth,  and 

ys  of  each  half  month,  in  the  holiness 

lich  they  invest  particular  localities,  in 

and  i*i>irit  of  their  prayers  and  hymns, 

the  numerous  and  almost  always  frivo- 

id  insipid^  and  immoral  legends,  which 

ire  grafted  uprtn  the  more  fanciful,  dig- 

signitlcant  iuventiona  of  antiquity; 

Biray  m'^t  glaringly  the  purposes  for 

tbey  were  com^Kised,  the  dissemination 

Articles  of  ikith,  the  currency  of  new 

seenu  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
in  their  present  farm  accompanied  or 
a  period  of  considerable  religious 
in  India,  and  were  designed  to  uphold 
id  the  doctrines  of  rival  secw,  which 
bpuied  tiie  exclusive  direction  of  the 
'  the  hindoos.  It  began  perhaps  in  the 
r  fourth  century  of  our  era,  having  for 
Kt  the  extermination  of  the  buddhista, 
oonsequeocc  were  driven  out  of  India 
Java,  China  and  Tibet.  When  the 
lts«  whom  all  parties  considered  hetcro- 
tre  eipcilefl,  their  enemies  began  to 
Amonpt  themselves,  and  in  tlie  eight 
it  century  a  reformer  named  Sankarn 
a  is  celebrated  for  having  refuted  and 
a  variety  of  unorthodox  professors, 
iblished  tlic  preferential  worship  of  Siva, 
Eituted  in  support  of  his  doctrines,  an 
xnendicants  which  still  subsists,  and  he 
especial  manner  regarded  as  the  founder 
ttcm  oi  behef  adhered  to  by  brahmans 
particularly  in  the  south  of  India. 
ih  that  he  obtained  for  the  deity  he 
did  not  long  survive  him.  Early  in 
^enth  century,  Itomanuja  a  follower  of 
undertook  to  depose  Siva  and  set  up 
divinity,  not  only  in  the  belief  of  the 
bat  in  the  more  substantial  benefits  of 
and  endowments.  Tradition  records, 
great  temple  of  Triveni,  one  of  the 
and  richest  in  the  peninsula,  now  dedi- 
Vishuu,  waa  arrested  from  the  rival 
of  Siva  by  Ramanujaund  his  followers, 
lancy  of  iho  Vaishnavas  wats  not  un- 
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,  disputed  in  the  south,  and  a  new  sect  of  Saivas, 
I  the  Lingayitea,   sprang    up    in   oppsition   to 
'  them  :  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  popu- 
I  lar    violence,    and   in   one   of   the    disturb- 
I  ancea  that  ensued,    the    raja    of   KaJyanpur 
was    killed    and    his   capital    destroyed.     The 
'  mahomedau  invasion  of  tiic  south  crashed  both   , 
t  the  contending  parties,  and  the   predominance 
I  of  tlie  same   power  in  upper  India   prevented 
I  the  like  violence  of  collision.     'J"hc  Vaishnavas 
!  there  spread  with   little    resistance   under  tlie 
'  followers  of  Kainanand,  a  disciple  of  liama- 
■  nuja,  to  whom  or  to  whose  pupils,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  mendicant  orders   in  Hindu- 
I  Stan  owe  their  origin,  and  under  two  brahmani- 
cal  tatnilies,  one  in  the  west  sprung  from  a 
teacher  named  Yallabha,  who  established  them- 
selves as   hereditary  priests  of  the   juvenile 
Krishna,  and   one  in  Bengal  and  Orissa  de- 
scended from  Nityanand  and  Adwaitanand,  two 
disciples  of  Chaitanya,  a  teacher,  with  whom 
the  popularity  of  the  worship  of  Jagannath 
originated.     A  particidar  description  of  all  the 
diflcrcnt  divisions  of  the  popular  religion  of  the 
hindoos  may  he  found  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
These  different  orders  and  families  are   now 
almost  exclusively    tlic  spiritual  directors    of 
the   people.     Some  of  them  are  rich  and  of 
brahmanical  descent;  some  are  poor  and  com- 
po6cd  of  persons  of  all  castes.  They  are  almost 
all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  illiterate  and  prolU- 
gate.     Such  literature  as  they  occaaionally  cul- 
tivate, and  it  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  they 
act  upon  the  people,  is  vernacular  literature, 
compositions  in  the  spoken  languages.     These 
are  mostly  songs  and  hymns  addressed  to  Vish- 
nu, Krishna  or  Radha,  tales  and  legends  of  in-i 
dividuals  celebrated  amongst  them   as  saints, 
always  marvellous,  mostly  absurd,  and  not  u 
frequently  immural,  and  vague  and  do^gmati 
expositions  of  elements  of  belief,  which  althoug! 
in  some  degree  discoverable  in   the  Puninaa, 
have  assumed  in  novel  and  portentous  promi- 
nence   in    the    doctrines    of    the    Vaishnav& 
teachers  and  the  practices  of  the  people.  These 
elements  are  passionate  devotion  and  all-9ai&^ 
cient  faith.  ^ 

According  to  the  geography  of  the  Paranaa, 
tJie  eartli  consists  of  a  series  of  central  circle 
and  six  other  aunular  continents,  separate^ 
from  ea<ih  other  by  as  many  oceans  of  diffcrei 
fluid  substances. 

The  Pui-anas  do  not  afford  any  reUable  iuft 
matioo  as  to  the  state  of  the  early  occupatit%3 
India.     The  account  which  these  books  cot\i 
of  the   perioda,   dynasties,    races,   genealoi 
and   kings   of    Vedic    India,    looks    ittii 
minute,    and   circumstantial, 
two   great    dynatties  of  the 
branching  off  into  separate 

P  IVi 


They  d 
sun  aad 
kingdoms 


maaa 


Nnrayana»  with  liU  toe  in  his  mouth,  r#rpog*« 
on  a  Moating  totos  leaf,  Uiis  {<eenitt  puerile.  anJ^ 
intlcftil,  what  popular  exhibition  ol'stich  subjects 
doth  not  ;  and  may  perhapH  mean  to  repre- 
flcnt  n  circle.  The  toe  in  the  mouth,  like  the 
tail  of  a  snake  in  it3  mouth,  in  mythological 
language,  is  in 
Time,  Eternity : 
It  is,  however, 
of  the  Furanas 
is  describcfi   i 

tliat  he  is  represented  as  the  eighth  avatar 
Krishna.     The  first  Indian  pcxjt  aUer  V 
times  was  Valmiki,  author  of  the  Kamay 
complete  epic  poem,  on  ono  continued,  '• 
ing,  and  hcn^ic action,  aud  the  next  iti 
if  it  be  not  su[ierii»r  toil  in  r»?|"i!i?i 
ncss,  is  the  Mali' 
are  ascribed  iho  i 
the   sacred   h*ur;iii:ia,    which 
eighteen,  and  whicli  have  lU 
— 1  Bralira,  ur  the  great  on' 
Lotoa  ;  3  Brahmanda,  op  ■',' 
4  Agni  or  Fire — (tliesc  f^' 
tion) ;  5  Vishuuor  tliH 
his  Kngle  ;  7  tlie  tr 
8  Siva ;  9  Liu^ ;  ) 
11  Scanda,  son  of 
immorial  man ;       '' 
tion  of  futuri'   .' ■*' 
Ittributcs  on-"  , 

.    ,..^^,  and 


the  1 


now 
that 

A  niU'-i'  ■  i 
the  !>;<    >.«:i. 
in  which 
Thai.|r 


my.. 


p 


■'h 


jum 

ichitra^ 

.>elt  happi- 

peaceful  city 

.mipura,  niispi- 

iidiahited    by 

[)hritiira:4htr{). 


15  V 


Bs  many 
charactf 


perverted   imaginations 

genealogies  of  tlio  Pu- 

leaven   of  truth    in   some   of 

names  of  a  few  V^dic   kings, 

irently  at  hap-hozard.      The 

'inu  Purana,  in  such  a  vmple 

lUt  a  lilt  of  rivers,  puts  down 

ieuioinber,  acme   twice  oTcr,  and 

it  to  the  names  of  about  a  dozen  >  quite  a  close  Aenricc. 


rtAilf't  At.  it**- 
.npimns,  Tautrti*,  V' 
im:irauili. 
PL'KANADIUSTHANA. 
Kafthiiiir,  tiie  present  F: 
tooth  of  Buddha. 

PURANA!.  one  of  Avi 
PURANI.  PtrxMB.    'pniiwl 
PURASILV,  Tah.      Th( 
Poraflham-ycnnai,  Tm. 
pulnca.     Sec  Uyea. 

PL'lUil,  Hj>-b.     a  variti 

PUUBIA.  Sixi^.     A 
natives  of  the  cast^'m  cot 
those  lying  in  the  r>nst  uf  thel 
from  Bchar.     At    the 
revolt  of  1657.  the  Purbia 
I  stau  in  general,  coustiti 
I  rcgidar  army  of  Bengat^j 
fcxjmraunily  of  oouuItt,! 
t  races,  castes,   and  reli 
I  united  together  that  ih5" 


Tflil 


taken  bodily  from  the  Vedas.  The 
j„.L3  have  not  only  adding  nothing  to  our 
..('  knowlc<l?c  as  to  the   state  of  ancient 


favoured  classes.     Tlie  stri 
only  became  known     whci 
tried  and    failed    to   inti 
f'lit  have  done  much  to  retard  research,  i  8ikhs  into  each  regiment  of 


Illy  from  the  skill  and  elaborateness  of 
;-:ion  and  partly  from  the  mutual  support, 

^Iiich  the  Pursmic  writers  gave  each  other, 
piironoiny,    poetry,     legend,    chronology   and 
Ikialory   all    helping   on   the   deceit,    modem 
^holara  received  the  dynasties  and   the  his- 
lorical  eras  of  two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  Vogas, 
as  having  some  reality.     But  Llxe  Rig-Veda  does 
not  contain  many  of  the   Purauic  names  nor 
even  an  allusion  to  them.     It  makes  no  mention 
of  Solar  or  Lunar  races.     It  knows  nothing, 
and   indeed  can  know    nothing  of  Ayodhya. 
and  Kiwi,  and  Mithila,  and  Vesali  and  Magad- 
ha,  or  even  of   Iridrapreatha,   while    the  Pu-  i 
mnos  on  the  oilier  hand  know  nothing  of  dy- 
lastifM  in  the  Punjab,  or  on  the  Indus.  < 

Tbc   best   knrwn    is    the   Vishnu    Purana, ' 
rbicb  is  referred  en  the  llib  century,  by  Pfcv- 1 
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literally  means  a  man  from 
Ganges,  from  Oudc  and    Hil, 
districts  tbo  mass  oi  t)> 
armv,  before  the  mutiny 
PURBITTTEK.  soe'V 
PURCHO,  BACilA,  Hit^n.  U 
PURDAH,     a    curtain     a 
with     wKite   and   blue   etripea 
tains,   &c.     The  word  prordah, 
'  curtain  or  veil,  is  o(toa 
and  implies  thnt  s^vrlTmion  in 
males   in  1  n 

transact  1 

literally,  as  tliey  arc  scat<?d  b«4iai 
where  they  hear  and  are  bcvd, 
the  opcnin^rs  of  which  ihcy  tw  wi 
seen.— /Va/co6iiV  CeiUral  It^dia^  9 
PURDEVS  isr-icrs.  Thiy 
73» 


■ees:   and  uie 
'Kepptts   I  mi. 

tlic  fairy  batli. 

'>icij:era. 
*>igmcnt, 

of  tlie 
It  is 


.aiartuoarpiis 


1. 

mis 


bulboBua, 


I  fnriu  temples, 

known  in  Ku- 

are   of  wood, 

IT,  and  arc  cx- 

tmeat. 
pened  rice, 
Jk,   and    Puri 
Litbusus,  Vahl.^ 

Lgnicula  triltes. 
ncatterod  over 
lave  any  indo- 
Kl  the  coiiHu- 
\  the  Chumbul, 
bich  lias  giviru 
ly-four  vilhiges. 
!;  the  rivines  «)f 
(sically  Mundo- 
iliara  nitd  w:l5 
iwaed  tiie  sway 
tjD  and  settle- 


reqntres  that  ilie  handn,  armH  and  feat  be 
wa-'lied  before  praying  and  Itn'  ihin  purpose  luns- 
4ues  are  always  provided  with  ct?iernM  or  tanks  of 
waiiT  :  in  liie  desert  -iand  ih  useti.  Arter  (jreat- 
or  impurities  it  is  necessary  tUiC  the  whole 
body  be  washed,  hence  the  longer  they  remain 
undefiled  the  jmrer  tlieir  life ;  Wuzxiu  expresses 
the  abhitinn  and  Hedaa,  tlie  ntate  of  dafilementy 
during  tiic  coutiuuaucc  of  which  they  eantiot 
pray.  The  Mulami  Abu  .'Vshah  wa^  .said  to 
xvae  the  water  of  piiritieation  twice  in  a  month — 
that  is,  bU  life  was  »)  pure  that  for  a  whole 
Vtnif^ht  he  was  not  so  mnoh  defiled  as  to 
''c  neceasary  a  total  ablution.  Vir  pivrcipnc 
.^xiune  seniiiiis  fcedatur  at  mulier  men' 
Htruornm.  Amongst  the  bmhotaafl  iHpping 
water  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  pui'itication. 
In  the  Mitaksharn,  on  the  subject  of  persona! 
purification,  the  direction  is  '  let  the  twice- 
bom  man  (after  evacuations'!  always  peiform 
the  upafiparsaf  i.  r.,  says  tlic  commentator, 
*let  him  sip  water.'  According  to  Prof.  Wil- 
son the  sense  o^  tlic  passage  in  book  vii;  4,  19 
*•  that  Nala  sat  down  to  e%'ening  praycJ  {oA 
ftlanu  directs  *  he  who  repeats  it  sitting  at 
evening  twilight,  &e,,)  at^ex  pcrfonamg  his 
purifications  and  sipping  water,  but  without 
having  wa*<hed  his  feet ;  such  ablution  being 
necessary,  not  hccau'tc  they  had  been  soileti, 
but  because  such  an  act  is  also  |iart  ^-  the 
rite  of  purification." 

A  hindoo  becomes  unclean  by  \'ariotw  cir- 
cumstances, during  which  he  is  inlerdieted 
almost  every  religions  ceremony,  and  forbiddea 
to  shave  or  cut  his  nails.  In  the  art  of  purifi- 
cution  the  person  shaves  his  bead,  batlies,  and 
puts  on  clean  apparel.  A  hindoo  becomes 
unclean  after  the  death  of  persons  related  to 
him  by  birih.  If  a  child  die  before  he  has 
teeth,  the  family  bathe  immediately,  ami 
become  clean  ;  or  if  a  child  die  befoi-c  its  eaw 
are  bored,  tlie  family  remain  unclean  one  night. 
If  a  woman  niiscarry,the  family  become  impure 
ten  days.  After  a  birth,  all  the  member*  of 
the  farailv  in   a  direct   line  become  unclean. 


»e  Purihara  is  )  A  woman  in  her  periods  is  unclean  for  three 

By  never  acted    days  :  but  on  the  fillh  day,  after  bathing,  she 

of  Kajasthan.    may  again  perfnrm  religious  ceremonies.  Every 

fkicula,  Khtitri,  |  per^>n  is  considered  as  in  some  measure  unclean  ' 

I  while  in  a  state  o^  sickness,  and  from  sumo 
wland,  Ladak,  religious  services  a  sick  person  is  wholly  ex- 
cluded. A  brahman  become*  unclean  by  tho 
officinale,  shal-  touoli  of  a  sudra,  a  dog,  a  mahomedan,  a  bor- 
dblium.  barian,  &c.,  and  all  castes,  by  touching  a  woman 

das  laurifoUus,   in  her  courses,  a  dead  bivly,  ordnre,  urine,  the 

I  food  of  castes,    &c. —  Wuniit  vitw  of  the  fUn- 
^tiviis.  I  do08.  Vol.  ii,  p.  147  ;  Jonrn.  fnd.  ArrJt.,    V0L 

V  the  Jews  in    v.  No.  1 1  ;    Willuims  Story  of  Nnla,  p.  IIW. 
uritT.     Before        PURIVRITrEi:,  Sawb,,  irom  puree,  prep, 
s  be  undefiled.   and  vrittco,  oxiatcncc, 
t,  the  least  of'      PURJLU,  Iton.     Orcoaeris  Unuginosa. 
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preftt  ages  of  the  wurld,  with  an  accurately  dc- 
tiiiod  Uflti  of  kings  for  each,  and  these  liaW  all 
S'<  framed  as  in  appearance  to  strengthen  and 
support  each  otiicr.  Containing  also  the  very 
names  found  in  the  Vedas,  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  dynastic  chan|^e.  and  of  intermarri- 
ages. But  the  hindoo  of  the  middle  age%  had 
an  immoderate  speculativeness.  a  love  of  wild 
extravagance,  fiction  and  untruth.  Colebroolce 
tells  us  (Vol.  ii,  p.  100.)  that  the  Raghava-Pan- 
divegam,  an  extraordinary  p«x*m  by  C'aviraj, 
king  of  poctjt,  is  composed  with  studied  ambi- 
guity, io  that  il  may  at  the  option  of 
the  reader  be  interpreted  aa  relating 
to  the  history  of  Rama,  and  other  de- 
scendants of  Dasanitha,  or  that  of  Yudishthira 
and  other  sons  of  Panda.  It  tells  in  short,  two 
distinct  stories  in  the  same  words,  as  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  will  show. 

Succeeding   in         SucceediDgin 
youih  to  the  kingdom     youth  to  the  kingdom 


of  his  father  Vichitra- 
virya,  he  dwelt  happi- 


ly ill  the  peaceful  city 
of  Haatinapura,  auspi- 
cioasly  inhabited  by 
Dhritarashtra. 


fcssor  WiLnon.    The  '■ 
by  some,  to  repretcu 
action,  and   ihu  wars  reiuccd 
and   Vi.«(hnu,  to  lie   the  legen 
twcen  Osiris,  Horuaand  Typ 
in  hb  character  of  all  dr«Lr 
ponds  with  Typhon  ;  Mahaden 
of  the   productive   principle,  with 
llaru ;  who  assumes  eacl»  of  his 
xartoux  occasions  either  u>  res! 
to  subdue  tJic  opponents  of 
nature,    from   whom   his   a 
Wilf^nt's  UtHfL  TfMtt.f  I'oL  iu  /*. 
Rftu/ioiiS  prarticM  nml  opia 
(/oo.f,  p,  24  ;  Calcutta  RfvUw, 
As.  Rfs.,    I'nl.  iii,  p,  373  ;  Coin 
p.  441  ;  CoUhrooWi  A»,  2U$^  Vol 
Sec  Inscriptions,  Tautraa,    Vidys^ 
Dhcrma  rajah, 

PUK^VNADUIS'IUANA,  U»e 
Kashmir,  tlio  prc^nt  Pandrei 
tooth  of  Buddha. 

PURAxNAl,  one  of  Ayenar'a 

PURANI,  PtrxJAB.      Paim  «an1 

PURASHA,  Tam.      'rhc*peH* 

Purashain-yennai,  Tam.     OU  of  T 

pulnca.     Sec  Dyes. 

PURBl,  Hxxn.     A  variety  of 

PURBIA,  Sa>6.  a  lenn  appg 
natives  of  the  eastern  countries 
those  lying  in  the  ciist  ofilie  Gaiig^ 
from  Behar.  At  the  coinmen 
revolt  of  1857,  the  Purbia  of  Oud« 
Stan  in  general,  constitatcfl  tlire«-j 
regular  army  of  Bengal,  and  all  oi 
community  of  country,  altliough 
races,  castes,  and  re!i>^ions,  bad 
united  to^rethcr  that  the  army 
quite  a  close  service,  open  only 
favoured  classes.     The  strength  of 


of  his  variously  vali 
ant  father,  who  de- 
parted for  heaven, 
iio  dwelt  Imppily  in 
the  city  of  Ayodya, 
which  was  adorned 
with  elephants  and 
upheld  the  prosperity 
of  his  realm. 

Writers  with  such  perverted  imaginations 
issued  the  yogas  and  genealogies  of  the  Pu- 
ranas,  the  little  leaven  of  truth  in  some  of 
them,  being  the  names  of  a  few  Vedic  kings, 
interspersed  apparently  at  hap-hazard.  The 
writer  of  the  Vishnu  Piu-ana,  in  such  a  simple 
matter  as  writing  <mt  a  list  of  rivers,  put*  down 
all  he  can  remember,  some  twice  over,  and 
then  adds  to  it  to  the  names  of  ahoat  a  dozen 
rishis,   taken    bodily  from    the  Vedas.      The 

Puranos  have  not  only  adding  nothing  to  our  |  only  became  known  when  the 
stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  ancient  )  tried  and  failed  to  introduce  t 
India,  hut  have  done  much  to  retard  research.  I  Sikhs  into  each  regiment  of  the  \n 
For  partly  from  the  skill  and  elaborateness  of  literally  means  a  man  from  the 
the  tiction  and  partly  from  the  mutual  support,  Ganges,  from  Oude  and  Bahar. 
which  the  Puronic  writers  gave  each  other,  districts  the  meas  of  the  troops  o< 
astronomy,  poetry,  legend,  chronology  and  [  army,  before  the  mutiny  of  1857. 
history   all    helping   on   the   deceit,     modem 

scholars  received  the  dynasties  and   the  his- 
torical eras  of  two  or  perhaf^s  three  of  the  Yogas, 

as  having  some  reality.     But  the  Rig-Veda  does 

not  contain  many  of  the    Puranic  names  nor 

even  an  allusion  to  them.     It  makes  no  mention 

of  Solar  or  Lunar  races.     It  knows  nothing, 

and  indeed  cjin   know    nothing  of  Ayodhya, 

and  Kusi,  and  Mithila,  and  Vesali  and  Magad- 

ba,  or  even  of  In<lrapre5tha,  while    the  Pu- 

ranas  on  the  other  hand  know  nothing  of  dy- 
nasties in  the  Punjab,  or  on  the  Indus.  I 
The   best    known   is    the   Vishnu    Purana, 

which  is  referred  Ui  the  11th  century,  by  Pro- I 


PURBUTTEK.  see  Biueegor, 
PURCHO,  BAOUA,  Hnn>.  Eclfl 
PURDAII,      a    curtain      a 
with     white   and   blue  stri 
tains,   &c.     The   word  pa 
curtain  or  veil,  is  often   nie 
and  implies  that  seclusion  in  whi 
moles   in  India  live,  but  in 
transact  buaiaeas,  the  expression 
literally,  as  they  are  seated  "  "* 
where  they   hear  and  arc  b 
the  openings  of  which  they 
seen. —  HalcalnCs  Ckntral  Im 
PLTRDErs    ISLKTS,      Th«y 
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nitiTY. 


riHJLU. 


rovered  with  the  trew :    and  tlie 
li  apjiears  ns  two  ijlumls,  lia^  rtliutil* 

rcefe    round     it. — Kfjtpera  JuU. 
u,  ft,  201. 

NAIIOWN,  lUsii..  the  (iilry  bath, 
p.  Hind.,  bi>rr«twcd  fluths. 
pTBAYt  IIrNi>.,  rrowjjiis  Nplci^'Pra. 
ja  boaiuiful  yellow  Chinese  pigment. 


which  reqtiipcs  t!mt  tlie  hnnA-^,  anas  and  feet  fie 
wa'^hed  before  prayins  .lud  lur  l^lW  purpose  luos- 
tjues  lire  ul  ways  provi.  led  wiih  cL'iiernfi  or  tanks  of 
water  :  in  tlie  desert  sand  is  used.  Arter  great- 
er inipurltiL'M  it  13  necessary  tliat  tiic  whole 
bfidy  be  wa.ihed,  hence  the  longer  th«y  remain 
umieliled  the  purer  their  lite ;  Wuzctii,  expresses 
the  ablution  and  Hodus,  the  slate  of  deillenienty 


ppoaiiinn  of  whir-li  the  urine  of  the    during  tlie  coutinuauce  of  which  they  cannot 


I  said  to  be  a  chief  iiigrwliijut.  It  la 
[China  in  round  lumps  of  vurloua 
jfrur  hke  orpinient,  with  a  strong 
kll,  and  little  or  uu  taste. —  Morrison. 
tC    CROTO.\%   KN*i.      Crolon   tig- 

jfG  Oil..     Oil  nf  Curcas  purguna, 
t-CASSl  I-,   Gkh.      Cnthartocarpus 

[G  cassia,  Esq.    Caihortocarpiw 


UtNn.     Mullet  fish. 
»DI,    Tkt..       Cyperu3 


bulbosus. 


town  mOrisaa,  famed  for  ita  temple*, 
Balram,  and  Kali,  known  in  Ku- 
l&niath-  The  idols  are  of  wood, 
^ite,  black  and  yellow,  and  are  cx- 
^  a  year. 

ai.M*.,  a  kind  of  sweetnienf. 
fzL.     Paddy.     Unripened  rice, 
DAM  PA,   Tel.     Stalk,   and    Puri 
L,   root  of  Cyperus  bulboaua,  VahL., 

VRA,  one  of  the  four  Agnicula  trihca. 
Ira.  or   Pritihara,   ia   scattered  over 


pruy.  The  Mulana  Abu  Ashab  woa '  said  to 
use  the  water  of  purification  twice  in  a  month — 
that  19,  hU  life  was  so  pure  that  for  a  whole 
fortnight  he  was  not  so  much  defiled  as  to 
make  necessary  a  total  abluuon.  Vir  piHrcipue 
eniiiwione  seminis  fodatur  at  mulier  meu- 
Kiruorum.  AniongHt  the  brahniEbns  sipping 
water  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  pupification. 
In  the  Mitakshara.  on  the  subject  o(  personal 
purification,  tlie  direction  is  '  let  the  twice- 
born  man  (after  evacuations')  alwaya  pcfform 
the  upaajMirsa;'  1,  <*.,  says  the  commentator, 
'  let  him  sip  water,*  According  io  Prof.  Wil- 
son the  sense  of  tlie  parage  in  Rnok  viiv  4,  is 
"  that  Nala  sat  down  to  evening  prayej  (as 
Manu  directs  *  hu  who  repeats  it  sitting  at 
evening  twilight.  iScc.,)  after  pcrfonaing  his 
purifications  and  .tipping  water,  but  without 
having  washed  his  feet ;  such  ablution  being 
necessary,  not  because  they  had  been  soifed, 
but  because  such  an  act  is  also  jmrt  ot  the 
rite  of  purification." 

A  hindoo  becomo<i  unclean  by  variow  cir- 
cumstances, during  which  he  is  interdicted 
almost  every  religious  ceremony,  and  forbidden 


to  shave  or  cut  his  nails.  In  tlie  act  nf  purifi- 
\b\il  do  not  seem  to  have  any  inde-  cation  the  penwm  shaves  his  head,  bathes,  and 
|ueflain<hip  there.  At  the  conflu-  puts  on  clean  apparel.  A  hindcxj  becomes 
I  C^ihari,  the  Sind,  and  ibeCbumbul,  I  unclean  after  the  death  of  persons  related  to 
tolony  of  this  race,  which  has  given  him  by  birth.  If  a  child  die  helbre  he  has 
[  a  commune  of  twenty-four  Tillages,  |  t*'eth.  tlie  family  bathe  immediately,  anrl 
pnletfi,  flituatcxl  amidst  the  rivines  of'  become  clean  :  or  if  a  child  die  before  its  ears 
bs.  Mundawur  (idassically  Mundo-  are  bored,  the  family  remain  unclean  one  night, 
le  CjipiUd  of  the    Purihara  and  w;ts    It'a  woman  mi)5carry,thefamily  become  impure 

ten  days.  After  a  birth,  all  ihc  members  of 
the  family  in  a  direct  line  become  unclean. 
A  woman  in  her  periods  is  unclean  for  three 
days:  but  on  the  filth  day,  after  bathing,  she 
may  again  perform  religious  ceremonies.  Every 
person  is  considered  as  in  some  mca«ure  uncUan 
while  in  a  state  of  sickness,  and  from  some 
religious  services  a  sick  person  is  wholly  cx~ 
Ip,  Tibet.  '  eluded.     A  brahman  becomes  imclean  by  the 


tty  of  Marwar  which  owned  the  sway 

pe   prior  to  the  invasion   and   settle- 

fe  Kahtorc    dan.     The   Purihara  is 

the  Agnikula.     They   never  acted 

part  in  the  history  of  Itajasthan. 

10*i.  Sec  Agni,  Agnicula,  Khutri, 


ace   JIaryul  or   Ixiwland,   Ladak, 
►p,  Tibet. 


HiXD.  Jasminum  officinale,  shal-    touch  of  a  sudra,  a  dug,  a  mahomedan,  a  har- 


^.  is  Desmodium  tili.'efoiium, 

^I,   Maleal.    Sapindus  laurifolius, 

pI,  Mai..     Anana.«  *ativus. 
t,  mahomedani  Ibllow  the  Jews  in 
Dtion     to   outward   purity.     Before 
lis  necessary  that  one  be  undefilcd. 
negreoA  of  defilement,   the  least  of 
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borian,  &c.,  and  all  castf-s.  by  touching  a  woman 
in  her  courses,  a  dead  body,  ordure,  urine,  tlio 
foof!  of  castes,  &c. —  WartVs  view  of  the  /lin- 
tloox.  Vol.  ii,  ;>.  147  ;  Joiini.  Fnd.  Arch.,  Vol. 
V,  No.  1 1  ;    Williams  Storj/  of  Aala,  p.  IIW. 

PURIVRTTTEK,  8*59.,  from  puree,  prep. 
and  vrittcc,  existence. 

PURJI^U,  Hncn.     Oreoscris  lanuginosa 


puRtr. 


PCRrMilXi. 


TORT-tJ.     A  substance  xuicd  in  dyeing  black 

lli  •*  pftsuta,"  (alum  and  sulphate  of  iron)  as 
llie  mordant, — PowtWt  Hand-book^  I'ol.  i,  j>. 
453. 

PL'KMATA,  MiiAY.     A  jewel. 

PUUNA,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Taptee. 

I^L'RNA  PAUA,  see  Inscriptions.  | 

PURNA,  Sasp.     Clmvicft  seriboo.  *Vi'y. 

PUUNEAH,  a  district  and  station  town  in  ' 
BengtU,  the  tnwu  2K^  inilea  from  Calcutta, 

PL'Rl'ARUL.     A  close  gruiued  wood  from 
the  Sonthal  jungles,  esteemed  equal    tn  box,  \ 
for   which  it   was  suppused  it  would   prove  an  | 
excellent  substitute. — Mudras  Speeiator^  2Qth  \ 
Aov.  1858.  I 

PURPLK  DENDKOBIUM.  Dcndrobium 
secundum.  I 

PURPLE  FLEABANE.  Vernonia  anthel- ' 
mintica. 

PURPLE  KU>\VKREUCORONILLA,Exo  j 
Coronilla  picta.  i 

PURPLE  ELOWERKD  TUOUN  APPLE.  I 
Datura  faituosri.  j 

PURPLE  YAM,  we  Lai  Gunxnyo  alu.  | 

PURPLE  MUUNT.VIN  EBONY.  Eso. 
Bauhiaia  purpurea,  Linn. 

PURSA  MARAM,  Tam.  Thespesia  po- 
pulnoa.  /yflm. 

PURSLANE. 
Porlulaca  sftsiyn.  |  Portulaca  oleracea. 

Choolcp,  llixu. 

Round  stem,  fleshy  Icuivcs,  and  sliglitly  acid. 
It  is  used  as  an  ing^rcdiont  in  salads.  It  is 
reared  by  seeds  s^swn  at  the  coimnencemenl  of 
the  rains,  and  will  thiivc  in  any  soil.  Leaves 
of  a  succulent  nature  harmless,  tasteless,  and 
iaodorou-s,  many  varieties  arc  cultivated  ou  the 
plains  for  their  pretty  Howers,  r:ust>d  from  seed. 
Purslane  is  as  common  a  weetl  iu  the  Tenaa- 
serim  province*  as  it  is  in  America,  aud  is  used 
by  the  natives  fora  iwt-herb. — liiUdell;  Jaffrty ; 

PURSUNG  KAI  MARAM,  Tam.  Thespeaia 
populnca.  Lam. 

PURTALIJVH.  IIiM).,  a  leather  belt. 

PUKTREEf  a  river  near  I^ndhoura  in  S«- 
harunpur. 

PUKU,  orPaurava.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
them  were  two  princely  races  belonged  to  the  Pu- 
ru  or  Paurava.both  callud  Porusby  the  Greeks. 
Whcu  the  Arians  had  advanced  further  and 
large  portions  of  what  is  now  termed  India 
were  under  their  sway,  we  read  of  one  monarch 
with  many  names — Divodasa,  Atithigwa,  As- 
watoha,  Pnistoka,  Srinjag:i  and  Puru.  Three 
of  these  are  found  in  one  verse  (Vol.  2,  p.  34) ; 
••  For  Pnru,  the  giver  of  offerings,  for  the 
mighty  Divti<iasa,  through  ludra,  has  destroyed 
oi:  FtirAtithifiwa  the  fierce  (Indra), 

^^^  bill  'Afa  from  off  the  mountain,  bestow- 

^^^'fBff    (upon    tke    prince)   immense    treasure." 


Divodasa  waa  a  warrior  and  aeoi^Mnr; 
is   described   aa   overetMning    aad 
many  cities  of  .Sambara,  mervis^  ootfirl 
own  use.     He  made  a  succe«ftil  ctpidi^j 
far  oa  Parnaya  (Qtu're  the  iDOficrn 
In  his  old  age  at  the  hvad  (jf  a  cooC 
twenty  kings.  Kusta  and  Ayubeta;^' 
he    lead    an    army     of    60,000  t^m 
mighty  and  youthful  Sa-«rara»,  is  dsihM 
coin|>eUcd   to  submit.     And  a  •"■■*-r  '" 
Calcutta  Review  (No.  64,  p.  4. 
wai*  to  be  the  historical  fouodauuu  na  uc 
ditional  groat  war  of  the  Makaboitli. 
age   of    Divodasa   is  estiniattd  to  Invi 
about  tlic  lime  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
dtxarihed    to    hnvu     been    with    toiae 
(K>?hatrap),  left  by  Cyrus,  when  be  wm 
pied  with  his  great  Median,  Lvdian  'ir 
Ionian  c:impaigas.    It  may.  however.  U«il 
during  tlie  robclhons  and  troublei  of  tbti 
days  of  Darius  Hystotpcs.     And  bjr  % 
cotucideuce,  Bentley  places  Gai^ri  (tl»e 
Divoflasa)  in  54S  n.  c,  and  the  uuitioai 
fessnr  Wihion  suspects  au  allusion  tstbt 
dliisU,  which  could  not  be  earlier  thsn&loi 
— BunsfH^  Vol.  iv,  jK  566.     See  I'orai. 
PURU,  this  kingdom  acwjrdi:.    *   "■■ 
established  a.  c.  3000  by  the  A 
who  ailerwjirds  made  o-n 
Tansu  and  Iliva. 

PURU,  son  of   Y 
Kaurava  aud  Pandas 

I  dynasty. 

PURUDONA,  or  RanabUla,  Tw- 
rothii,  Ad.  Juas. —  W.  ami  A.,  '^7< 

■  gia  indica,  H.  ii,  tiy2. 

PURUGUDU,    or   NaWapura    irufaJ 
Anisonema  multiflorus,   R. —  f^.  /^.,  If 

i  Phyllanthus  mul,  Ji.  iii,  664.— i2AMd<.: 

,      PURUK.  see  Ladak. 

'      PURUM.  Hind.,  oi*  Dharwar  nmw 

I  sewn  together,  and  used  as  cunatM 
from  of  shops  and  Uooset,   and  alio 
to  protect  goods  on  transit.     Tlua  m 
the  waste  warp-ends  of  pieces  c/ 
joined  together, —  W,  C,  Anderwoni^ 
PURUM,  another  desoriptioa  used 
making  bags,  &c. 

PURUMANANDA,    Susa^  Gma 
excellent,  and  anunda,  joy. 

I      PURUMARTHU,  Sajb.,  ^vm 
ccltent,  and  arit^ha,  an  object. 

PLTiUMATMA.  The"  hindo«  A> 
compose  themseires  at  the  tiamta  vi 
Ullah,  because  they  c<:iQAJder  tbcN 
synonymous  with  Purumoahwiir  liw  ■ 
Being,    that   is   to   aay,   lb« 

1  Supreme  Spirit  of  the  Veda&1«e,  tbt 

'  the  Saivite.  the  Vishnu  of  the  V 
This  exalted  being,  thvy  oon»idcr, 
interfere  immediately  ia  the  a&in  c^ 
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{  achpttire  i»  necessarily  broiipht 
«  iutuMjiictioii  ul'  liis  name.  B\tt 
B|  of  JeniLs  (lirUt,  of  Mohammed 
Wtke  case  U  ditfereiit ;  the  hindoos 
Itese  lu  rel'er  lo  some  man  who 
tliin  earth,  whom  Mlech  believe  tn 
nilturc  witli  Hum  or  Krishn,  and  : 

whom  U  necessarily  iiict^iisUtcnl 
ief  m  their  own  8cri|»tures. — jRa* 

Anuals,    I'oi.  ii.  p.  441.  i 

'.SHWAKA,  SiN3..   Irom  param,  | 
d  eesliwora,  Gud,  or  mure  simply. 

lANTiSIlA,  Si.Ns.,  from  param, 
1  angsha,  a  imtt^e. 
HL'U,  a  hiil  fort  now  resorted  tv 
um.  is  4,3<H>  feet  higli,  H)  miles 
An  account  of  it  \^  given  in 
itory  of  the  Mahnitia  War. 
KIRK.  Tam.     Portulaca  ulcracea, 

aloo  Popra,  Hjxd.     Oldenlandia 


VAS.  is  alwayi  called  a  Rajar- 
^hi  or  royal  saint.)  In  llie  ' 
of  fsges,  there  are  tliree  orders ;  \ 
»  or  kingly  sage,  such  ns  Junnka;  i 
rshi  or  brahman  sapc,  na  Vasishtha;  | 
ariftUi  or  divine  sage,  as  Nareda, —  ' 
„p.20l ;  77«  lltroaml  thf  .VympA.  i 

ASAS,  a  king  who  had  an  amour  ' 
utial  courtezan  L'rvasi,  i 

L  If-  tj*  //.     Th«pe»ia  popiilnea.      ' 
[A,  Sass.     Man  :  mind, 
lA.     A  hindu  hymn  or  vctjh?. 
[AMKLVHA,  Hanc,  juiorifico  of  a 
\  lacriAce  :  nee  flaoriHce.  1 

[A-HATXAM,      Tkl.       loiiiidinm 
n,  Ointf. 

lA  srKTA,  dcp  Caste. 
[OTrAMA,  one  of  tlic    names  of; 
uanie  of  Krialma  as  Vishnu.  Ac-  i 
Ute  Ilarirantta,    Ritkmini  was  the 
Uhirilimuka,  king  of  Kundina.  and  { 
I  in  niarriax^  by  Krislma.,  of  whom  | 
imoured  :  but  the  turn  of  Uhinhma,  i 
b>UA  ol'  Krishna'A   fame,  and   being 
Uie  death  of  Kanjia,  his  friend,  was  ] 
c  match,  and  negociated  liis  lister's  \ 
iiK  Sinuprtla  king  of  Chedi,  likewise 
luiposed  lowardfl  Krishna.     All  the 
liawert  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  j 
tm  carne  Krinlina,  who  "seeing  Ruk- 
id  to  otfer  her  devotionH  al  a  temple, 
'  cwi  her  return,  and  witli  the  awivt- 
broUicr  Balanuna  and  his  kinsmen 
'  off  to  Dwaraka.     A    hot  pur»tiit 
nd  an  engagement   took    place   in 
mi  wa*  struck  to   the  ground  by 
L  hu  life  was  spared  at  hii  sister's 
y  atxd  Krishna  remained  possessed  of 
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his  prize.  The  marriage  wa«f  solemnized  fit 
Owarnka,  and  Rukmini  remained  the  chief  of 
Krishna's  wives,  lie  had  ten  sons  by  her,  of 
whom  Pradyumna  is  the  moat  celebrated.  The 
rape  of  Rukmini  is  aUo  nanuted  nearly  in  tlie 
same  word<3,  as  in  tlie  llarivansa,  in  the  5th 
Section  of  the  Vi^^hnu  Purana,  and  more  in 
detail  in  the  tenth  honk  of  the  Bhagavat,  and 
in  the  Krishna  Janma  Klianda  of  ih«  lirahma- 
vaivertla  Purana. — Ilimi.  Iluat,^  JKo/.  ii,  j^.  82. 
PURL'SHITA,  see  Priesta. 
PURUSiUPlPOOL.  B  cj-  n.  Tliespesia  po- 
pulnca. 

PURVA  PAKSHA,  SvNs.    Reasons  contra: 
uttaru  paksha,  Sans.     Reasons  pro. 
PI'KVI,  Gr.     Wheat. 
PURVO.     A  class  of  hindooi*  in  Bombay, 
almost  exclusively  employed  us  clerks  and  copy- 
ists. 

PL'RVOE,  Akqi.o-1nuian.  Parhhu.  Wils,, 
thete  according  to  C<>I.  Tod;  are  desfendnnts  of 
theancientGuebre.  ThePurvw  (Parbhu)of  the 
N.  west  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  is  a  clerk- 
ing caste,  who  claim  to  he  descendants  of  Chan- 
dra Sena,  a  rajah  of  Malabar.  Rrabmans  deny 
this  claim  and  assert  tliat  they  are  of  menial 
origin. —  Wih.  OUsxart/. 

PCRWANDUUUA.'a  valley  near  Kabul,  sec 
Urd. 

Pt'RWAR,  HiMi.  Trlchosanthcs  angnina, 
PLFRWAN,  a  river  near  Henaee  in  Kotah. 
1  PntWATI.  The  Purwari  of  the  Bombay 
army,  along  witli  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  42nd 
I  Highlanders,  defended  Mangalore  lor  6  months 
'  against  a  force  of  4<,i,00(.»  men,  and  then  capi- 
{  tulated  honounddv. 

j  PL'SA  Ol'lM  VKXDA.  Tku  Reed  of  Ahnis 
prccatorius.  Sans.  Syn.  of  Kasmlrah,  U'., 
Pushkarnh,  W\ 

PL'SAMAS,  see  Si  Ik- worm. 
1       Pl'SA   RAl,  TKt..      Pummice  Ktone, 
(      PU-SlC-KlA-KO-FA-ri,  or  I'ushkolavali. 

PrSIIA,   see  Kunh. 
I      PUSflAN.  Pnshan.  Bhngn.     Sec  hindoo. 
i       PUSHAWKK,  see  Kush. 

PUSiril,  a  Rind  tribe.  The  great  Rind  tribes 
are  sub-ilivided  into  44  branches,  and  though 
not   Brahui  are  denominated   Balucb.     Their 
traditions  atHrm  them  m  have  immigrated  ages 
ago,  from   Oaranscns  and  Aleppo.     Tlieir  lan- 
guage is  the  Jctki  in  common  with  that  of  the 
other  inhabitanti»  of  Kach  gandava  and   Mard- 
i-Rind  means  a  brave  man.    The  Rind  of  Kach 
gandava  are  of  the  L'tjm-Kye  divisions. 
The  Utan-Zye  dwell  at  Suran. 
„     Dumbki  and  Jakrani,  dwell  at  I^hri. 
„     Jloda  Marri  dwell  at  Kahan. 
„     Bugti  in  the  hills  cast  of  Lehrat^  Sing 

Saloh  and  Terikj, 
„       Homarori  dwell  at  Torobu. 


Jamali 


Rojsn. 


k: 


l^T) 


TrSHRALAVATF. 


IMiHHKALAVATI 


or  'tJic^e  "Kiml   trihpR,  the  Dumhki,  Jnkmni,    of  the  Sanfirrii  !'  liufi 

Bugli  and    Hotla  Morri,  have   always  been  Uw-     Teukeias  wi 
tirjgiiifthfd   by  t>>oir  rebellious  and  predatory    seated   noi  f;ir  from  ibr  nver  iudtift. 
bablu.     They  induJg«3  these  in  attacks  on  the  <  capital  of  a  cliiel"  naiufO  .V-tL*.  i-rL 
lisitisli  arinicA  (weist  of  (be  Indnn.      Fbe   Marri    wlio  wa» killed  iu  ch«detei)- 
tribe   ie  ijouelderabW   and  inhabit  tbe  caMern  |  holds,  filler  a  mege  of   thir 
hi]l«  of  Kacb   Uandava,   and   a   peaceful   and  I  tion,     l'{Hni  T)ie  dvatb  ot   ' 
obedi<!Ut   pmrtioutof  the  tribe  arc  in  the  hilM  I  ketaolia  wah  dellvorvd  up  u*  .-v 
west  of  th«?  ]>rorinoe  !**!ow  Jell.     A  large  por-    tnarcb    tuwardi    the    Indn» 
tioQ  atte  at  Adam   Marri,  oxi  the  S.  K.  frontier 
of   Kind.     The   Mamri   of  Kach   Ciandav-a  arc 
DvtoridUf;   fur   llieir  lawless   babiui   and    make 
frcqiiPQt  inroads  on  the  plains.     They  and  the 
Ma;;^l2azzi  feem  tolia\'«e  ^njifrrated  from  Mekran 
to  KutcU   gaudava,  at  ditl'erenl    perifxU  and  to 
have   become  in<tir[Kcated  witli  the  dut  culli- 


1 

v;ijf\n'ly  dMuribed  by  Stmhii  a  • 
'•near  the  Indus."  Hut  the  pr  . 
leniy  is  more  exact,  un  hr  ti\> 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  '»f  S  :  ■■■ 
the  ranjkoni  or  Swat  n^ 
locality  imliL-ated  by  Hwr-, 
here  mentioned  is  tb*-  I 


valors.      The  lollowincr  minor  Hind  tribes  reside    and   tlie    bearing"  an«l 


in  the  north  >eai*lerD  >biJk  of  Sahara  wan 


Maiidurari  nt  Itol>ilar. 
l'ui;h  at  Kajuri. 


pitint  to  tbe  two    lanre  town*  nf  i^na 
Cbarsada,   wbicli    tltrin  pan  ol  th^  » Jfu 
Hastnagar.  or  "  Ki^rht  t'itiw/'  ti 
rli»sp  If^ctbcr  on  tjic  cnjitcni  h:< 
Swat  river.     These  townn   iinp 
I'lnr/ai,  Tunin^'zai»Usmanini,  1: 


If^ether  in  u  bend  of  the  rivf-r. 
tfinnlly  have  been  fMirlions  cM 
The  fort  of  liisiir  stand-)  on  n  it 
ruins  of  the    old    town  i-'   i 


Kntlitt  At  iyiijt. 

Kuclhk  III  Ku'ta 

f  u»hli  lit  Jolmti.  1 

On  the  wcAtorrn   <baokfl  of  the  Indus  arc  two 
great   Rind   tribps,  tke  (iiurRhani,  who   inhabit 

Harand   and  south  of  these  the  predati:»r}%  but    and  I'aran^r.     Thev  ext^-nd  ov 
nearly   iudependeat,    Maxari    tribe.     The  Ma-    fifteen  milen ;  but    tlie  last   two 
ehazxi    have  only    fmn*    families,     the    Butnni 
at  Jell,  being  tiie   chief.    They  are  the  deadly 
enemies  of    tke  Rind,    but    are   probably    of 
the    same    race.    The     Maghaazi   are    snl>-di- 

vided   iiilu  four    pnuriprU   I'amilies  or  clans,  of   Ueneral  Court  places  on  f»i 
which  the  Uutanl  of  Jell  are  the  most  illiiatrimis    site  Kajur.     "  All  tlf 
and   give   ihe  chief  or   sinhirj   to   the   whtilc,    scaiivred   over  with    \ 
They  iKJUAt  of  bein;r  able  to  muster  2,000  ]i^\\t-    (jeneral    Cunningham     nor     impml 
ing   lueu,  and   bctveeu    thftn  and  the   Rind  a    the     mfxlern    name     of    l£a»tnajpif 
bli>oil  fued  long  os^i^ted.  The  Magha/./i  and  Kind    only    a    •'flight    oltemtinn     of     I 
arealike  addicted  to  tlie  use  of  ardent  spirits,    or   "city   of  Hai<ti/*   which  mi^ht 
opium  and  bhaii^ 

PCSHUseeKorch- 

VCSMIAUAGUM.  Tix,,  Tiet.  Topaz, 

I'L'SIflM  KAIA,  Tam-,  iUso  I'u;;hni  kiniy. 
T\w.  (ururbita  maxima,  Uttrh,,    W.  Sr  A. 

PUSIJKALAVATJ.iir  I'eukclaotis.  I'ukkha- 
laoti,  l^lkkala,  ^rupa  ofthe  *  t^t-'^-gift.*  I'u.sb- 
kaJavati,  or  Peukelaoiis,  :Lccortbn;5  t<»  Ge- 
neral Cunning;ham.  the  ancicni  capital  of 
Ghand:«*a    wji*     Poslikalavati,  which    is    said 


applied    to    the   capital   vi'  .Vsics^ 
of  PeukelaotisL      \i   was  a   c« 
of  the   Greeks  to  call    tlie  Indian 
the  names  of  their  cities  as  'J*ax\I«, 
and  others.     It  was   aWi   a  pi 
amongst   Indian   prin  ■ 
ditions  or  alterations  i 
their  own  named.  Of  il. 
notable  instance   iu  ti 
which  besides  its  an-'imt   .i 


Ui   have   heeu   f.maded  by   rushkara,    the  son    pastha  and  Ihlh,  wa^  a!-ik: 
of   Hharata,   and    the  nephew   of  Kama.     lu  ^tdsuccfssive  a^^r.ind.. 
anii-inity  U  undoubted,  as  it  was  the  capital  of   Alai.Tughlakabiui.  Kir 
the  wovince  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  exi>o-  I  ^'***-  ^^  ^  ""^  '''■'^^  ^^*-* 


[*rovmce  at  lue  time  oi  Aiexanaers  expo-  ,  *"'"*  "•  *^  "'^"^  *"""  •■""-  P*^' 
ditiou.  The  Greek  name  of  Peukelaotis,  or  tbe  name  of  Hashtna^rar  to 
Teucolaiti^,  was  immediately  derived  from  Puk- 
kalaoti,  which  is  the  Pali,  or  spoken  form  of  tbe 
Sanskrit  Piishkalarati.  It  is  also  called  Peuke- 
liw  by  Arrian,  and  iJie  people  are  named  Peu- 
kaki  by  Dionysiiis  Perie;?ets,  which  are  both 
close  transcripts  of  the  Pali  Pnkkala.  The 
form  of  Proklais,  which  is  found  in  Arrians 
*  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,'  and  also  in 
pLoicmy'g  *Gw^phy,*  15  perhaps  only  an  at- 
icmpl  10  ^re  the  Hindi  name  ofPokhar  instead  I  crit  Ha^tiaa^ni    was  tmintdfifiUt. 
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':  which  are  now   jeatei]  dope  tjgcthcrl 
lower  nourae  of  the  Swat  rircT;  bul 
General   Cunningham   rery 
this    case     the     wish     wa^      "  r'   ■ 
thought,     and    that    tlic 
Ilastnagar,  or  whatever    it    ni-iv   ii 
was  slightly  twisted   to  H.'uiitna^. 
it    a    plausible  meaoing  ainoa^ 
ized  mahomedan  population,  to 


PUBHT  ALU. 


PirSHTOO- 


Le  wovilii  attribute  the  slight  change 
the  name  of  Nagarahara,  ^bich  the 

rcalt  Nang-mimr,  or  the  ^'Nine 
In  later  times  Ptuhkalavati  woa 
t  a  large  9ta[>a,  or  solid  tower^  which 
fed  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  was  Moid 
lade  an  alms-od'ering  of  liU  eyes.  In 
3  of  Hwen  'Ilisaiiy's  visit  it  was  as- 
ft  the  *'  eyes  gift"  had  been  made  one 
[different  time;*,  in  oa  many  prtvious 
^ :  but  only  a  single  gifl  h  mcuiioDcd 
b  earlier  pilgrims,  Ka-Hian  in  the  filth 
Mid  SuDg-Yui)  in  the  sixth  century. — 
Jam's  Ancunt  G^oyrttph/^  pp.  40-51. 
K-AKAM.  This  native  feast  only  oc- 
y  twelve  years,  and  lasts  during 
ffs,  takes  place  in  Ftajahinuudry.  Its 
[moDies  consisted  in  bathiug.  The 
\  is  the  sacred  river  and  the  delight 
(qoa  who  cume  to  batlie  in  it  from 
I  distant  as  Balasorc,  CitlcntLa,  and 
boly  city  of  Benare<. — Ibuf. 
lARA      MULANU,     Ter-.     Cosios 

IKI,  Bob,     Cannon. 

\s.  or  Pashm  also  Pul.  Pkrs.  Wool, 
m  of  the  wild  sheep  and  ibex  is  of  a 
rrey  colour  and  liner  and  softer  than 
t  shawl  goat.  The  wool  produced  in 
,  is  shipped  atBuUkur,  or  Lcia,  and 
I  to  Bombay,  and  averages  )0  Kiipeea  a 
Id  Loodiana  district  Piishmina  Is 
from  **  Pushm,"  the  flue  hair  of  the 
it.  The  hair  is  brought  dowi^  on  nnilc.^ 
fOdaJc,  Rampoor  and  Bits^ahir,  and  in 
I  ft)r  cotton  piece  goods,  bnissand  iron 
back.  The  price  of  Puahm  varies  from 
»cer.  On  receiving  the  •'  Puahm" 
a&cturcr's  first  business  is  to  se- 
ie  coarser  from  the  finer  or  un- 
|hair;  out  of  each  seer  abntu  6  cbit- 
^  latter  are  taken.  It  is  then  wauhed 
tter  and  made  into  thread.  Tlus  selLi 
L4  to  Rs.  12  per  seer  according  to 
jThe  tliread  made  of  the  finest  hair  is 
b  the  well-known  Rampoor  chudders, 
ft  extensively  manufactured.  From 
!r  thread  are  matle  shawU  uf  si>rt3  and 
I  known  as  pushmiua* — Ann.  ind 
^xii,/).  108. 
TAKAVIMANA,  a  self-moving  char 

!EE,  HtXD.,   wool,  Sylees  made  of  it, 

ly  fu'ieers, 

^\MITKA.  see  Maga^lha,  Snnga. 
j*AliAULrM,  also  Puahyaragam,  Tam. 

KOK  HAZARAH,  see  Berber. 
ALU,  Pci^aTtio.,  a  kind  of   plum. 
PnmTOo,  a  cherry.      Alu    Bokh:ira, 
kind  of  pbim. 
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PUSHTANEH    or  Affghau;*. 

PU^UT  BARM,  U1.ND.     Urariu  chelkub 

PUSHTOO.     The  term  Affghau  "w  ackno 
ledged  by  a  umlltude of  tribes  speaking  thesanie 
dialect^the  Pashtoo  or  Affghani  bm  the  torni 
it«ilf  has  no  known  signification,  and  is  mani- 
festly borne  by  many  people  of  verydifR-reniori 
e;in,  though  tlie  people  are  .said  to  call  themse 
Pushtoon.   According  to  Captain  Raverty, 
people  who  dwell  about  Cahul  and  Kandahar, 
SliarawakandPishin,  arcdcsignat^dBr-l'ushtim 
or  AfFghans ;  and  those  occupying  the  district 
Roh,  which  is  near  India,   are  called  l/r-Pu! 
htun  or  U>wer  Affghans.  Poraian  is  llie  olfic 
language  of  AfighanisUui,  but  the  Pushtu  is  ali 
the  common  tongue  of  the  uneducated  people,  of 
the  families  of  the  Sadozyc  kings,  and  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Amir.    Tlicr?  are,  howe%'er,  two 
divi^iions  of  the  Afighan?,  tunned   Pu-nhtun  and 
Puichtnn,   who  speak  Pushto  and   Pukhio   res- 
pectively.    The  Pushto  being  the  western  dia- 
lect with  affinity  to  Persian,  and  the  Pukhto  the 
eastern  with  many  Sanscrit  and  Hindi  words. 
'ITie  Puahlo  is  s]:»oken,  with  slight  variation  in 
orthography  and  pronunciation,  from  the  valley 
of  Pishin,  south  of  Kandahar^  to  Kafiristan  on 
the  north  ;  and  from  tlie  hanks  of  llelmund  on 
the  west,  tj^  the  Attock,  Sindhti  or  Indus  river, 
on  the  ea.'^t ;   Uironghout  the  ?ama  or  plain  ot 
the  Yuzufeyo's,    tlic  mountainous  disiricta  of 
Bajawar,  Baujhkora,    Suwatt    and    Uuuer  U> 
Astor,  on  the  borders  of  Little  Tibet,  ii  tract  of 
country  cipial  in  extent  to  the  enure  SpanisU 
peninsula.     Also,  throughout  the   British    dis- 
tricts of  the  Dcrajat,  Bauu  Tak,  Koiiat,  Pe.^ha- 
war  and  the  Samah  or  plain  ot^tlic  Viizufere*^ 
with  the  exception  of  iJcra  Gliazi  Khan,  nine- 
teuthsofthc  people  s|>eak  the  AfTf.'hiin  laii'^nage- 
Siiice  the  invasion  of  Mahniud  ot  tihazni  in  the 
eleventh   century,   there   has   been   a  cotutant 
influx  iuto  India  of  AlVghans,  ascompiorors  ari<l 
settlers  and  this  has  been  so  great  Irom  parti- 
cular districts  that  some  tribes  liave  altogether 
tli-appearo<.l   from    Airghanisiau.     In  some  lo- 
calities in  India,  the  Alfgluin  <tettlcrA  are  soiil 
to   have    preserved   the  Pushto  almoat    to  ius 
purity  up  to  the  preaeiu  day,  having  from  the 
outset  married  aiuong«t  thomsolvcs.     In  dooics 
parts  of  Bundelcund  and  in  tlic  territory  of  tho 
Nawab  of   Uanipur,  xvhole   t^>wn4  and  villag^g^ 
may   be  found   in  which  the  Affghan  hi"guii.|5^a 
is  still  almnst   exclusively   sptken   an.l  in    t\\^ 
medium  of  gcnci-al    comniunioation.     Capta.\,   ' 
Itaverty  considers  tfml  although  on  nuiueroiw 
pi>ints,  the  Pushio  boars  a  ,<^eai  similariiy    ^J 
ehi?  Semitic  and  Iranian  langui^es  it  is  l«*»t^|^ 
ditl'erent  in  ci'nalruction,    and  in  con8trii^,|_'      J 
and  in  idom  aUn.  from   any  of  the  I'^dti-v^^^^ 
crit  dialect^.— C«/>«.   //•   f?-   R'*"'-wyii    r;  ,-^   ^ 
mnr  and    Oictiottanj  to  th«  /'»w/i/i.,  /'uJtJii 
Aff'jhan  Uvtgntujf. 

P  r\i 


rUTAJAN 


Pt'iVUDCL 


PUSHYA  BAKMA.see  iMCviptioM. 

PUSIlYi:.  see  Kaffir. 

PUSILAWA,  a  valley  in  Ceylon,  overhung 
on  its  south  eaateni  side  by  a  chai  u  of  wooded  bills, 
the  last  of  which,  Munerorgalla  rises  upwards 
of  4,000  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
commandfl  a  pro3i>ect  of  indescribable  beauty  and 
magnificence ;  embracing  far  and  wide,  moun- 
tains, foreati*,  rivers,  cataracts  and  plains. —  2Vr*. 

PUSINI-K.AI,  Tam.  Cucurbita  inaxixna. 
Diteh, 

PUSINI-KIRE,  Tam-  Greens  of  Cucurbita 
maxima.  In  btroks  tlie  Pusini-kai  is  also  stated 
to  be  the  Cucurbita  hispida  aad  the  Lageuaria 
pipo. 

PUSK  OLAY,  see  Olay. 

PUSPUTNATH  TEMPLE.  The  Bhagmuity 
is  here  croased  by  two  narrow  Chinese-ktok- 
ing  bridges,  resciubling  tluwe  on  tlie  willow- 
patlcm  plates.  It  ia  at  this  sacred  spot  that 
devout  hindoo?  wish  to  die  will)  their  feet  in 
the  water.  Here  it  ia  that  the  bodies  of  the 
great  are  burnt ;  Martabar  Singh  was  reduced 
to  aahes  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  so  was 
the  Ranee  not  three  months  before  Oliphnnt's 
visit,  togetlierwith  twu  favouiite  female  slaves, 
whoee  society  sbe  did  not  wish  to  relinquish. — 
OliphanCs  Journey^ pp.  'tb^  'il. 

PUSPUTTY,  seems  to  be  meant  for  Pusa- 
pati.  which  is  the  family  name  of  the  maharaja 
of  Vizi  anagram  near  Vizaf^npatam,  and  perhaps 
was  that  of  Seetaram  Uaz  also.  The  Pusa- 
pati  therefore  probably  stands  for  Seetaram 
Kaz  or  hia  family. —  Oratns  Report  on  Kimedy, 
p.  2. 

PUSSALUJTel.     Glnas  bends. 

PUSri EEL  FLOWERS,  A.NCLo-SiyDn.  Cap- 
pans  aphylla,  Moxb. 

PL'SSEKEE,  or  Pan-siri,  Iii5D.,  a  weight 
of  6  seers,  each  21l>s.  6oz.  troy,  but  varying 
considci-ably  in  diil'crant  li:)caJiiie3,  and  analo- 
gous tn  the  vi&s  or  dhurrah. — SivihwmCs    Diet. 

PUSTUL,  HiSD.     Abies  smithiana. 

PL'STHAKALU.Tkl.     Books. 

rUSTHAKUM,  Tam.     A  book. 

PL'STPA  also  Asvudum,  Savs.  Thespesia 
populneus. 

PUSUKL,  Hum.?  Oryza  sativa.  L. 

PUS-WAEL,  SiNon.  Eutarla,  puscetha,  De 
Carirf,  »\  4-  A.,  ItoxK 

PLT  RAJANNA,  see  Oriza  sativa. 

PUTA. ?  Fishniaws. 

PLTA  GHONKULa,  Tkl.  Agaricus  cam- 
pestns.     See  Kalan. 

PL'TA  or  Polta.  Tani-maram,  Taji.  Careya 
arborea. 

^  or  Jiya  puta,  Ilrso.     Putrati- 

li.      A  tree   of  moderate  size, 

Munk  to  firsj  branch  12  feet  atid 

VV'iod    white,   hard,   not   very 

i|^vJr^  sirong  and  dumble,  cl(«e  grained,  used 
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for  zemindar'a  houaei  and 
menta.    Leaves  used  as 

used   by    brahmins     as 
liand^oolr.  Vol.  i,  p.  541. 

PUTA    JILLEDU,   or    Puttajl 
Wrightia  tomentoia,  Rom.  and 
—  W.  Ic.  443.—  liheede,  ii.  3  aud 

PUTALLl  MARUM,  Tim.    Gn 
hformis,  Qrif.,  W.  Ic, 

PUTA-TANNI    fiLARAM,   T»i 
orborca,  Roxh^  Corr,,  Rfutde^  W. 

PUTGHALAl    MARAM.  Tam. 
wood,  A!«oi.a)-Tam.     Dalbergiapai 

PU TCIIA-PAIRU,  Tam- 

PUTCHAPAT,  Bl50.  P< 
Pellet. 

PUTCHAPAT,  Marrubiom 
a  well-known  article  in  Bengal. 
waa  long  doubtful,  although  most 
used  by  the  natives  of  this  couninr. 
ia  called  in  Benguilee  as  wcU 
Pucha  Pat,  and  is  Ibund  i»  ei 
throughout  Hindustan,  there 
crita  name  Ibr  this  leaf,  wltich  m 
ported  by  Mogul  tnerchaats :  is 
an  iugredient  in  tobacco  for 
for  sccnung  the  hair  of  w -■:  - 
oil  Is  in  common  use  for  > 
liar  fragrancti  of  the  Icai  lo 
the  superior  classes  of  natives* 
peninsula  are  peculiarly  fond 
as  are  also  the  Roman  Cat 
this  country  general ly.- 
Wa  llich's  Tea  naactioHM 
Phi/sical  #Sort>fy  of  Ca 
G'iihaughnersif^  p.  493. 

PUTCHLCK 


AS. 


Kust-IH 


KuAhCi. 
Kta»bl 
Oodtt 
KosCttia,  rol 


Ktut<i  Hinrti, 
Kust-i  Aiiitii,  ^ 

Kust,  KustuH,  Gb. 

Kut,  Uupltila.  Gn. 

Putcbuck,  Kul«  Oop- 

Juto,  Hum. 

Coetiisardbics,  Lat. 

PufJia,  MiUiT. 

l*utchiik  is  the  name  by  whi 
is  designated  intheprico-currci 
B4;)mbay,  whence  it  is  cxportod'l 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Chioi 
neither  the  plant  whicli  jriehU  it 
where  it  grows  were  discovered 
cently.     It  is  now  known  to  be  the 
costus  and  to  bo  a  native  of  Kwhi 
covery  is  interesting,  aa  the  PutcUt 
stance  which  was  known  to  tha^ 
Uoyle,  while  in  the  norlli-l 
lu'lia,  obtained  a  root  which  Uvo^ 
able  article  of  commcrco,  and  wl 
be   brought   from   still   farlhef 
from  I^hore.     It  was   warm 
taste,  fragrant  in  odour,  and 
niTi»-Ko"t  (Ins-Rout)  by  £c 
though  by  the  Dntires  in 
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pnTCHTTCK. 


PCTTHVCHERT 


Od  comparing  Bpecimenfl  of 
ch  he  obtAined  in  northern  India 
was  called  Putchuk  in  Cfdcutta,  he 
Uiey  were  identical,  and  he  was  sub- 
informeJ  by  Mr  Beckett,  who  was 
tl  aa  a  merchant  in  northern  India, 
the  latter  purchased  from  Umritaer 
name  oC  Kuoth  he  sold  in  Calcutta 
Putchuk,  &o  that  there  can  be  no 
the  identity  of  the  two  substances; 
t  had  been  ascertained  with  rcd|>ect 
ce  where  it  was  produced  was,  that 
to  l>e  to  tJie  north  of  the  SutJej. 
tig  used  in  India  ns  a  medicine,  as 
borted  to  China,  is  described  in  the 
trkson  Materia  Medica  in  use  in  tiiat 
bd  has  assigned  to  it  Kust  a^  the 
Doehta  as  the  Syriac,  and  Rooatua  aa 
name.  Three  kinds  are  deacribed. 
Btate$  that  he  was  only  able  to  meet 
inds  in  India,  one  called  Kooat-Hin- 
le  other  Koost-Arabee.  These  evi- 
r  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  Costus 
i|y  Dioocoridca  as  the  Arabian,  Indian, 
b  There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore 
loolh  or  Putchuk  is  one  of  tlic  kinds 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  highly 
»y  ihom  and  formed  an  ingredient 
lost  famous  comp'.>uod  alexiphanuic 
^  such  as  the  Theriaca  and  the 
am.  It  was  also  highly  esteemed 
I  an  incense,  as,  in  the  line  of  Pro- 
Urc  puec  cosium  Assyrium  red- 
iris  ;■'  and  is  mentioned  by  Horace 
senium  cosium.  ('  Od.,  iii.  1.) 
ly  of  KooOi  and  Coaiua  wa«t,  how- 
,ago  ascertained,  though  not  gene- 
D,  as  is  evident  in  the  following  paa- 
jiarciaa  ab  liorto,  in  Cliuius  ('  Kxot.,* 
.£it  ergo  Coatus  dictus  Arabibus  Coat 
ID  Malacca,  ubi  ejus  plurimua  est 
lo,  ct  inde  vchitur  in  Slnarum  regio- 
k  McCulloch  8  *  Commercial  Diction- 
look  is  described  as  "'  the  root  of  a 
ring  in  Sind.  When  burned  it 
ie  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it  into 
ler»  which  they  burn  as  incense  in 
I  of  tlieir  gods/*  Of  the  Putchuk, 
taar  maunds,  of  the  yalue  of  99,903 
Sre  exported  from  Calcutta  in  tlie 
68.  On  Dr.  Falconer's  proceeding 
ney  to  Caslimerc,  Dr.  Royle  request- 
make  inquiries  respecting  this  sub- 
he  discovered  that  it  was  exported 
lley  in  largcquantities  tothe  Punjab, 
nds  its  way  to  B^imbay  and  Calcutta ; 
.  is  sold  in  China  at  an  advance  of 
per  cent,  on  the  price  at  which  it  is 
n  Cuhmerc.  Dr.  Falconer  subse- 
t  growing  in  great  abundance 
ievated  summits  of  Cashmere. 
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From  the  plants  with  which  it  is  aisoeialed, 
and  the  circumstance  under  which  llie  Koot 
grows,  being  one  of  the  Comp-MitflB,  or  Tliistle 
tribe  with  feathered  seed,  of  which  when  once 
established  the  dissemination  becomes  easy.  Dr. 
Falconer  had  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that  it 
could  be  producetl  to  an  unlimited  extent,  of 
the  best  quaUty,  in  the  Himalaya  at  elevations 
of  from  7,5<^0  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  ajid 
that  the  Choor  mountain  alone  might  be 
brought  in  a  few  years  to  prod\ice  thousands  of 
maunds  of  it.  Preparatory  to  diffusing  the  Koot, 
or  Costus,  he  intrrxluccdit  into  the  Himalayan 
nuracj-y  attached  to  the  Saharunijore  Botania* 
ganle».  Finding  that  it  belongs  to  a  new  genus, 
he  named  it  Aucklandia,  in  honor  of  Ge»irg«, 
earl  Auckland,  Governor-General  of  In^. 
In  the  mountains  of  Cashmere,  itis  called  K-xit, 
it  isagregariona  herb,  six  or  seven  feet  high.  Its 
roots  are  dug  up  in  September  or  October,  chop- 
ped up  into  pieces  froni  two  to  six  inches  long 
and  exported  without  further  preparation.  The 
greater  portion  being  sent  viA  the  Punjab  to 
Bombay,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  Bed 
Sea,  Persian  Gulf  and  China.  Another  portion 
being  scut  across  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna  to 
Hindustan.  In  Cashmere  the  cost  of  its  collec- 
tion and  transport  to  a  mercantile  depot,  is 
about  2s.  4d.  per  cwt. :  but  at  Jiigadrce  on  the 
Jumna,  it  has  increased  to  about  10*.  dd.or 
23j.  4</.  per  cwt.,  and  in  the  Chinese  porta  it 
fetches  nearly  double  that  price  the  cwt.  The 
Chinese  burn  the  roots  as  incense  in  the  tem- 
ples of  their  gods ;  and  they  also  attach  great 
efficacy  to  it  as  an  aphrodisiac.  The  im{)orts 
into  Canton  in  1S50,  were  S54  piculs,  valued 
at  5,150  dollars.  In  Cashmere  it  is  chiefly 
u^d  for  the  protection  of  bales  of  sliawU  against 
insects.  The  exfiorts  for  Calcutta  average  about 
£1,500  annually. — Jiot/lff  on  the  Proihctive 
Resources  of  India ;  RoyWs  llhtstratimu  of 
HiinaUttfttn  Botany,  p.  3(j()  ;  VS/tauffhicsst/'s 
Bnujal  Xh^pemaiory  ;  JSimmond. 

PDTCHA  UTU  WOOD,  Akqlo-Tajc  See 
Model- wood. 

PUTCHA.PAIRU,  Tah.  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Linn,     Ph.  radiatus. 

PUTCHI  KULLU.  Tam.  Emerald,  iitejally 
green  stone. 

PUTCHUK,  Hnn).    Coesyphis  aucklandia. 

PirXELI,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges.  See  Boat. 

PUTERA,  SiKD.  Typhaeleplmntina,  i2a.rA. 
The  leaves  are  employed  in  the  East  tor  mak- 
ing mats  and  baskt^-tu. — Simmond*s  Diet. 

PUTHAN,  nve  Pathan. 

PUTJL\RMAN,  Hmn.,  of  Murree  hilli, 
Callicarpa  incana. 

PUTHKN.  seeKuki. 

PUTIIORIN.  HuND.     Nima  quassioides. 

PUTHUCHERI  or  Pudhucheri  Valli  kelan- 
gu,  T<U(»  Dioscorea  purpurea  of  Pondicherry. 
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PLTIIUR  KA-['H(«)L,or  Pathai-  ka  phooJ. 

PUTIANG,  flpo  Klmmia  ;   Knki. 
PUTJKI,  TitL.     Grcwia  salvllolia,  f/eifue— 
IK.  4-  A.  :fH2.^Not  li.  ii.  ft87. 
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PU'HKl,  Tel.  Grewia  Asiatica»  L.—  W.  ^ 
A.  2SU— /if.  ii.  oSfi. 

PUTIKK..  Tm..    fioughia  ? 

PUTICAUAJA.  Sans.  Guilandina  bonduc. 
Linn.,  W.  ^^  A. 

Prn  TANXl  M.y?AM.  Tam.  Caryota 
urenR. 

PUTKA  or  PATKA,  IlrsD.  A  cloth  worn 
as  a  kurnmurbund  or  waist-band. 

PUrKANOA,  Hind.  Gardenia  tetnwper- 
ina,  also  Achyranthea  asjiera,  aud  Crozophora 
plirata. 

PUTKAY  CIIAWLn.  CirilURANA,  Hind. 
A  nialiouiedan  ceremony. 

PUTKAKl,  or  Patakri.  Dmc.     Alum. 

PUTLANKE,  .Su'oH.  Xygopbylluiu  siinpIeK* 
Linn, 

PUTOL,  Beso.     TrichosanUiGfl  dioica. 

PUTOO,  Singh.,  dish  made  by  iho  Singha- 
lese, of  Kclingooo  flour,  or  meal  from  the 
young  shoots  of  the  palmyrah-palm,  scraped 
cocoaiiut,  and  unripe  Jack-fruit,  and  steamed 
over  a  boiler, — Simtnotul^s  Did, 

PUTPUTI-CHEACH-KA,  Beng.  Isolepis 
articulata. 

PUTKA,  IIisDm  a  son,  Su-poot,  Hisa., means 
*  ia*orthy\  or  '  gtwd  issue*  (putra.) 

PUTKA  JIVI  CHETTU.  or  Kuduru  jiyi. 
Tel.  PiitranjiVa  R'lxburghii,  Wall, — Nogeia 
puU-anjiva,  R,  iii,  706— fT.  Ic.  1876 — /?Am/r, 
vii,  59.  Putra  a  son  and  jiva  life,  W.  541  — 
Br.  626,  Putrajivaka.  andS.  K.  Putrajivi. 

PUTRA  JUVVI,  Tut..  Ficus  comosa 
Br,  iii,  652  ;   Cor, 

PUTRANJIVA  ROXBURGHH,   IFall 

Nftg^ift  putraiijiva,  i?ox6.,  W.  Ic.^  Bh, 


Kno. 
Uixo. 

Sans. 

Tbl. 


Kudura,  juxi, 
t'utra,  jivi, 

MubapuU'jiv), 


Tbl. 


Wild  olivo. 
Jtfa  putB, 
Pongnlnio. 
I'll  trii  jiva, 
Ktidiinif  jivj, 

An  ornamental  tree  growing  all  over  India, 
from  the  Himalaya  to  the  south  uf  tlic  penin- 
sula, and  a  native  of  the  various  mountainous 
countries  of  Coromandel  and  Hindooatan.  Coro- 
mandel.  Patna,  Monghir  hills,  and  from  Sylhct 
to  the  Kherec  jungle,  where  it  grows  to  be  a 
large  timber  tree  with  an  erect  straight  trnnk 
and  a  large  spreading  shady  head  composed  of 
innumcnibleexpandijig branches,  with  bifarious 
branchlets.  Flowering  time  March  and  April 
aud  the  fruit  ripening  in  January.  Wood 
white,    close-graineti    and  very     hard.      The 

.{i^anscrit  name  is  cnm|:»ouuded  ofpootra,  a  son  ; 
id  Jccra  life.     The  hindoostani  name  jeea- 

^A>otrft,  ia  similarly  derived.     The  nut«  are 
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strung  by  parents  round  the 
children,  to  keep  them  iu  h< 
sold  in  ihettazanrs  of  upper  India. 
/«(/.,  Vol.  lii,  p.  706;   JJoyVj  fUt 

PUTKA  K.\RT,  Satts.    F 
PUTROTSAVAM.  out. 
child,  the  ceremony  called  **  Vol 
performed  and  on  this  occasioo,  th« 
senu  sugar  and  sugar-candy  to 
friends.     On    the    llth   day,  the 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  the  orient 
This  practice  of  anointing  with 
conHnod  to  die  hindoo  commimity, 
medans  whether  of  India  or 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  U  taaj 
surmised  that  the  Arab   descei 
separated  at  an  age  when  the 
Hebrew  people  bad  not  adopted 
is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  h 
tice  in  Egypt  nr  from  their 
Iwurs,  and   that  the  anointing  of 
European   nations  hare  adoj 
down  through   the  Old   Test 
same  day  (llth)   '*Punyahai 
purification  rite  for  the  mot 
pertbrmed.     It  ts  then   that  the 
its  name — that  of  sr>me  one  of  it 
great  grand  parents, — by  the 
three  limes,  with  a  golden  ring,  i 
spread   on   a   plate.     Thi« 
'*  Namakaranam,"  and    ia 
guests  bcstomng  blessing  on  Ui« 
as  they  scatter  rice,   colourefj  wit 
over  it,  and  the  mother  who  are 
midst  of  the  assembly.     ITie  tath4 
tributes  money  to  the  poor,  and 
lativefl  and  friends.    On  this  night, 
time,  the  child  is  put  int»>  the 
female  guests,  some  of  whom 
songa  while  other*  rock  the  little 
the  close,  the  assembly    are  dut 
being  presented  with  beiel-nut^  pi 
boiled  pigeon  pea.  Cajauus  iadicus.] 
of  a  girl  is  lesa  a  source  of  rrjoicia| 
that  part  of  the  hindoo  creed  wl 
that  parents  and  other  an( 
locum  or  Indra's  he,iven,  thi 

PUTRUJ    BARK,     Hiiro. 
nitidum,  A'w*. 

PUTRAY.    a    board    oa    m 
kneaded  and  moulded. 

PUTRON.n.     See  oU. 

PUTSA-KAIA,  Tn.. 
colo<?.ynlhi3. 

PUTSA  PESALU.  Tn„ 
tus. 

PUTSO,  Binuf..  A  cotton  cloth. 
yards  in  length  and  one  in  brradtli. 
Burmans,  is  put  round  the  Ki|«,  atkl 
Jong  extends  to  tbe  ankles,     la  ilic 
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PCTTEK. 


PUVANKU  RUNAU 


:et  or  **  Enji/'  the  Jong  end  of  the 
^  is  Uirown  over  oae  .nhoulder.  in  a  grace- 
Iflusncr,  anil  then  it  nut  a  litile  resembles 
rlUaud  plaid  and  kilt. — Winter's  hunnah, 

7Tvr  \   Hrin>,  Crotalaria  jujicca. 

'^>ti.  Fatta —  ?  Corchonu  olitoriiis. 
_i  .1,  I'lEL.     Bark. 
'A,  or  l*uia,  Tkl.     Wrightia  tomcn- 
Et.  Sch.,  W.  le, 

'A    Bl'HYK,  the  great  *  regi?tor*of 

i*  of  Mowar.  Heentali  was  hurtbetied  with 

fervice  of  fourteen  horae  and  lourtoen  foot ; 

lrt>,  or  nominal  >'alue,  in  the  putta-bxihye 

»^-"!  -I'ficfs'jbLing  seven  thoasand  rupees; 

ordinary  term  for  a  ledger. 

iAil,   Hisi*.     A  double-edged  sword, 

guard-handle,    or    baaket-hJlt. — Sini- 

TTTAI,  Tam.     Putta,  Tel.     Bark. 
JTTAKI,  Sans.     Alum. 

3TTA  WDARA  YARALA,  Tbl.  Vallaria 

•toma.   JVatl,,  W.  Je, 

TTTAltA  (err.  Paytara)  a  large  rattan  or 

)0D  close  ba«ket. 

STVX  JILLEDU,  Tbl,   Wrightia  tomen- 

WTA  KOKKA,  Tkl.     Agaricus  campe«- 

3TTANG  or  Pattang,  Dtk.,  Guz..  Hjwi>., 

IL    Cae^atpinia  sappan,  Ltnn.  Sapanwood. 

in  AN  I,  Tim.  Pisum  sativum,  see  Batani. 

JTTA  PALA  or  Korivi  paJa,  Tkl.     Ixora 

Mora,   VtihL 

JTTA  PODARAYARALA,Tel.  Vallarifl 

iconia,  Wall.~W.  Ic.  43S— R.  ii,  19. 

TTTATA,   also  Alu,    also    Rutal,   Gvz., 

lu     Sweet  ptvtatoes, 

[TTTA  THAMARA,  Maleal.     Macaranga 

Mw  R.  n\ 

[TTTA  TIGK.  Niebuhria  oblongifera.  DC. 
mtis  faeteroclita,  R. 
LJTTAY,  Tam.     Bark. 
rTTF-K.  Hlvd.  a  leaf  of  tbe  Sorghum  vul- 
l)cld  between  the  lips  and  sounded. 
or  Pattee,  Hind.     Writing  leaves 
.yra,  sec  Olay. 
1. 1  I  i.h,  Hran.  A  mahomcdan  rite  held  on 
fiilrd  (J.ny  after  the  woman's  confinement. — 

R 

tTTTEUN  KI   SEND,  Dtrx.      Etiphorbia 

Ifoiiu,  Linn.     E.  nereifolia. 

'CTf  E  WAGH,  Mahk     Felis  tigris,  Linn. 

•irn'EE,  HiSD.     Tbe  side  locks  over  the 

.  a  Cochin-Chinese  coin  of  the  value 
(4<i.,)  wUich  has  recently  become 
circulating  medium,  available  for 
-  purposes.  Eighteen  putten  and 
■  iiild  go  to  the  rupee,  but  it  vari&i 


(wo  or  three  pice,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances.— SimvioiuVa  Diet. 

PUrn,  'I'EL.  Properly  PalU  or  PraUi, 
Go!»ypium  indicnm,  Lam. 

PUTTOO  a  thick  woollen  blanket  woven 
on  the  Spiti  hills.  A  coarse  thick  fabric  made 
of  the  refuse  wool  and  long  hair  from  tlie  ahawl 
goat. — SimnMHiTs  Diet, 

PUTTOtJ  a  Rajpoot  sovereign  who 
perished  in'  the  defence  of  Cheetore  ;  he  was 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  hnd  lately 
married .  To  check  any  compunctious  re- 
luctance that  he  might  feel  in  leaving  his  wife 
beliind,  his  heroic  mother  armed  the  young 
wife  33  well  as  herself  and  with  her  descended 
the  rock  STid  the  defenders  of  Cheetore  saw  her 
fall  fighting  by  the  side  of  her  Amazonian 
mother.— TV.  of  Bind.,  Vol.  ii.  J3.3S1. 

PUTTOOA  or  Juanga,  a  forest  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  tributary  Mahals  of  Cnttack  to  the 
souih  of  Singbhoiim,  in  the  Mahals  or  Killahs 
of  Kconjur,  Pal  Leyra,  Dhckenal,  andHindole. 
They  are  said  to  number,  1,500  persons  of  all 
ages  and  to  occupy  15  different  Kwalities,  thirty 
villages  in  Keonjur,  and  six  or  seven  in  Pal 
Leyra  and  llindole.  Their  stature  is  diminu- 
tive, men  5  ft.  2  in.,  women,  4  ft.  3  in,  or  4  in. 
The  men  dress  like  peasantry  of  the  country  : 
the  women,  however,  only  cover  theJr  persons  in 
fironi  and  behind  hy  a  bimoh  of  twig*  with  the 
leaves  attached,  kept  up  by  a  strip  of  bark  or 
a  string  of  beads.  These  leaver  are  changed 
daily.  Their  pursuits  are  chielly  those  of  tbe 
chase,  in  which  they  employ  dogs,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. — Ben.  Aa.  Journ.^  No.  4  of  1866 ; 
DaUon's  EthnolMjy  of  Bengal. 

PUl'lTN,  see  Korum  devi. 

PUTUEA,  a  river  of  Bhopal.  ' 

PUTUR,  13*  26' ;  79°  34',  in  the  Camatf 
on  the  northern  foot  of  the  Nagari  pass.     Dak 
bangalo,  523  feet  above  the  sea. —  SchL^  Ad, 

PUT-VER,  Male-\l.     Madder. 

PUTD  VERUSEN  NAR,  Maleal.  Crota- 
laria jimcea  fibre. 

PUTWA^IIiXD.  A  braider,  a  maker  of  fringe 
and  tape. 

PUTWA,  IIiirD.  String  and  rope  made 
from  the  fibre  of  Bauhinia  racemoaa. — jStm- 
montls  Diet. 

PUTWARREE,  Hind.  A  registrar  or  coUec- 
tor  under  an  Indian  zemindar,  or  land-holder. 
— SimmoTuVs  Diet. 

PUTWITRDHUN,  a  powerful  family,  of 
Mahratta  brahmins,  with  estates  near  Kolapore. 

PUVANDI,Tam. ?  Sapindus  emarginatus, 
Vahl. 

PUVANG  KAI,  also  Puvar»ang-kai.  Tam. 
Fruit  of  Thespesia  populneus. 

PUVANKU  RUNAL.  Malrai..  Vernonia 
cinerea,  Less. 
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PUYARASA  MARAM.  Theapesia  popul- 
nea,  Linn. 

PLTVVU  DANIMMA.  Tel.  Punica  graiia- 
tum,  L. — vur.  B.     Dmthle  fiowers. 

PtJWULA  GURIVENDA,  Tel.  Flowers 
of  Abriis  prccatoriiis. 

PUVVU  GUTTI  GADPI.  Tel.  Ampbi- 
donax  karkn,  AiH^y. — K.  i,  347.  Sans.  Nata,  W. 

PUVVUI.U  PUTIKE,  Tel.  The  common 
yellow  comjxisiite. 

PUVD  MAUAM,  or  Pu  maiam.  Taji.  Sch- 
leicliera  trijuga. 

PUVUNU,  Sans,  from  poo,  to  purify. 

PUWAH  or  Puwa.  TaAKS.-IifDrs,  manured 
suil. 

PWAI  NGYKT,  BtTRM.  Is  a  resin  found  in 
the  bazaars  throughout  Pegu.  It  is  yielded  by  the 
Shorea  robusta  or  ilie  Saul-tree  of  India,  which 
occurs  plentifully  in  the  forests  on  the  Shan 
side  of  the  Sitaug,  cast  of  Tounglio,  and  also, 
but  to  less  extent,  in  the  forests  of  the  Prome 
district.  An  observer  liad  not  found,  however, 
that  thisdnmmer  is  obtained  from  these  forests, 
as  none  of  the  ti*ees  appear  to  liave  been  per- 
forated for  it,  8o  that  the  supplies  of  this  article 
are  probably  brought  down  to  Pegu  from  forests 
beyond  tlie  frontier. — McCUlUind, 

PWAN-HIA,  Chut.  Midsummer  root. 
PWO,  eight  tribei*  in  Burmah  speak  the  Pwo 
dialect.  The  Pwo  and  the  Sgau  as  we  approach 
the  sea-board,  are  found  mingled  more  or  less 
together  from  Basscin  and  the  Siiang  to  Mer- 
gui,  living  in  the  same  villages,  but  apart 
from,  though  more  numerous  than,  the  Sgau. 
The  Sgau  call  them  Pwo,  but  their  own 
name  is  Sho,  and  the  Burmese  call  them  Meet- 
khyen,  or  in  some  sections  Talaing  Karen, 
They  are  muscular  and  prefer  the  plains.  All 
the  Pwo  bum  tlieir  dead. — Mason,  p»  02.  See 
Karen. 

PWON,  a  tribe  with  Slians  on  their  north 
and  south  on  the  righ  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  in 
L.  24**  30'  N, 

PY^  HAN  NVO  Btom.     Cassia,  sp. 

PYAK.  Hwn.     Alnus. 

PYAUNU-PYfON,  BcRic.?  In  Tavoy,  a 
compact,  heavy,  yellow   wood. — Mr.  Blvitdell. 

PYCNONOTUS  HJKMORRIIOUS,  Gmtl. 
The  bulbul,  the  Condatchce  bulbu!,  which,  from 
the  crest  on  its  head,  is  called  by  the  Singba- 
Jeae  the  '*  Konda  cooroola,"  or  Tuft  bird,  is  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  the  most  **  game"  of 
all  biifls ;  and  training  it  to  fipht  was  one  of 
the  duties  entrusted  by  the  kings  of  Kandy,  to 
the  Cooroowa,  or  headman,  who  had  charge  of 
the  king's  animals  and  birds.  For  this  pur- 
pose tlic  bidbid  is  taken  from  tbo  nest  as  soon 
ss  the  SiGX  is  distinguishable  by  the  tuAed 
crown  ;  an  J  j:ecuro\l  by  a  Hiring,  ii  taught  to 
from  liand  to  hand  of  it**  keojier.  'Hie  bul- 
uf  CoyloD,  llie  Condatchi  bulbvU,  is  the 
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Pycnonotus   h.^emorrhous 
tlie  Pycnonotus  leucogenys. — 

PYDH'ANGEDU  or  Pydu,  T 
sophora. 

PYKN  DAN  GNA  LEN,  Bvkh 
PYEN-KADO,  BrB«.     Inga  xi 
PYEN-MA.  BimM.      Ugwtni 
carpa,  Hoxb,     In  Amherst,  its 
house  posts,  carts,  boats,  paddle«, 
is  a  capital  wood,  and  would  a 
the  purposes  of  common  saul;  spi 

o-yso.— a*<.  Ejc,  isoi.  i 

PYENG-KHADO,  Briuc.?  In  Tr 
sized,  heavy,  close  grained,  red  n 
niundtll.  I 

PYHURA.  Hura.,  of  Bundleo 
gatherer. 

PY-IN-TA-GAR-XE-Tm,  Bm 

PYK^VR,  Ilcin.,  of  Duab,  Cot« 

PYRAl^,  a  small  river  osi  thi 

hUlfl. 

PY-NA-THE,  Bum.     Aiiocsii 
PYOO,  BuHat.    Arundo. 
PYOCNG,  BruM.     Sci^hum 
S.  saccharatum,  Bers. 

PYOUNG-BOO.   BcMt.     2m 
Roxh.^  the  Maize. 

PYRAMID.    The  ihrm  princ^ 
of  Egypt  are  seen  frxnn  Cairo, 
upon  the  first  hilj  between  Cairo  i 
ern  bank  of  the   Nile,  in   going 
Gecsh.     They  arc  built  of  fii:>ft  cal 
of  the  same  nature  as   the  rock 
stand.      It  is   thut  presumable 
polished  stone  has  been  takco  I 
place,  and  wrought  at  small 
purpose  of  erecting   the  p 
seems  to  liavc  been  to  uvo  thnn 
been  supposed  to  be  the  gmoarin 
have  been  built  by  king  Sau 
to  prc3er\'c  himself  and  the 
having  been  built  by  the  Is; 
tivity(.Jo5Cphus)as  temples :  a 
font,  (Shaw  and  Bryant ;)  ihc 
who  is  Buppnsed  to  have  built  tb 
been  built  by  the  shepherd  kings. 
Pharaohnic  ages ;  tliey  have 
have  been  built  for  astronomi 
kin9on)nndtohavc  served  for 
To  keep  tlie  people  employed  and 
totic,  vol.  vii) ;  thebi^  "'luc 

Sufihis  and  his  flncc.  ih« 

of  these  pyramids.  Each  vti 
stands  upon  a  equaro  plotofoboct 
and  it^  four  sides  met  at  a  pet 
hundred  feet  high.  Tlie  titonet 
out  of  the  neighbouring  hitb| 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  Kiki, 
(TN?at  size,  and  carefully  cut  mto 
the  limestone  quarries  of  Toeci, 
Memphis,   the  sciUptarei  qq  she  : 
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PTRUS  C051MUNI3. 
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II   us  of  the  size  of  the  stones  ihcrc 
In   one    place   six   oxeu  are    flagging 
a  siecige   with  a  block   of  stone  od   it, 
oieasurea  eight  feet  by  four ;  and  the 
>    date   of  the   sculpture   makes   us  sup- 
that   this  stotic  was  to  I'orni  a  ftfU't  of  the 
A   for    the  pyramids.     'We  see   in  these 
-   neither  laate  nor  beauty,  but  their 
ij'licity  raise  in  us  a  feeling  of  gran- 
,    nui'-h  id  not  a  little  heightened   by  the 
jbt  i>f  the  generations  wbich  tliey  have 
H^      Tbey   take   their    name  from   the 
Kl^-I2ama,  tlic    mountain,   nuti   though 
l^om  pared  with  mountaiua  tliey  may  pcr- 
seem    small,    when     measured    by    any 
on  senile  ihey  are  fownd  to  be  truly  gigantic. 
r  axe  tlic  largest  buildings  in   the  world. 
not  e3sy  lo  imngiue  the  patience  needed 
lUd  them. 

|>Vtmzmd.  Bom.  liA  ft.Bq.  Perp.  height.    .450  ft. 
«      „  »     eJ>^l     ,.  ..  447  „ 

I,       «  «      354»     ,.  „  203  „ 

le  second  pyramid  is  in  some  points  of  in- 
t  workmanship  to  the  great  one. — Sharjje^s 
»rv  rtf  fCgupU  ^ol.  i.  p.  24. 
ritAMIDAL  FORMS,  are  those  ordinarly 
tic  the  temples  of  the  non-Aryan  nicesof 
AIJ  iMJian  temples  have  a  pyramidal  form 
oiWn  erected  on  terraced  moiinds  ;  in 
t  reminding  us  of  the  ancient  central 
atructurei.  We  meet  the  same 
mounds  al.*o  in  Kastcrn  Polynesia, 
ich  Fiji  and  all  other  groups  of  the 
,  shares  the  principal  features  of  its 
ioua  belief.  The  supreme  god  in  Fiji  is 
i  (pronounced  Ndeugei)  known  in  the 
'  group*  as  Tanga-roa,  or  Taa-roa,  Tanga 
proper  name,  "  rna"  an  adjective, 
"  the  far-renown ed,**  perhape,  also, 
t  high."  To  him  is  attributed  the 
and  government  of  tht;  world :  and 
no  images*  o(  him,  nor  of  any  of  the 
coUectivt'ly  termed  "  Kaluu."  Hia 
uniTcryilly  acknowledged  by  the  na- 
f  and  uo  attempts  are  ever  made  to  elevate 
local  gixhi  above  him  Hurc-Kalon  is  the 
fcle.— 6V/<'jnV  Vac<ttion,  Toariila,  j).  269. 
STKETIinON,  Gr.,  of  Dioscor.  Anthemis 
t^rt7m,  //   Kunth. 

I  IXDICUM,  n.  Kujith. 
<im,JJec,  \  Anthemis pyrethrmn,/« 


Eno. 


touA, 


I'Ull. 


IIlITD. 


(tXlt. 
Pu?»JAB. 

Tam..  Tbl. 


Pyrothron, 
Zoeaii, 
AkaF&birm, 
llArnrHwn^  known  to  DioBcorides and  is  still 
_'m  merlicine.     The  piant  is  a 
1  of  Africa,  whence  it  has  been 
nut  the  soutli  of  Europe,     liayne 
t  the  root  is  yielde<l   by  a   nearly 
M  species  which  he  calls  A.  officinanim, 
and   which   he  found  cuilivated   in 
■  0*Shaurfh.  n  fS9i/, 
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PYROMGNKOUS  ACID,  is  made  from 
cocoanut  shell  iu  India,  Acetic  acid,  fi*om 
Cytisua  cajan. 

PYROPE.  A  variety  of  garnet,  brought 
from  Burmah.  It  Is  cbaracteriacd  by  giving 
to  transmitted  light  a  yellow  tinge,  or  as  the 
natives  say,  the  colour  of  the  ox's  gall ;  and 
hence  the  Hurmcse  name,  which,  in  Pali,  signi- 
fies ox-gall. — Mason, 

PYROSOMK,  a  genus  of  molluscs  which  is 
often  met  with  spread  over  great  tracts  of  the 
tropical  oceans,  which  at  niglit  gleam  with 
their  phosphorescent  light.  These,  like  the 
Compound  Ascidians,  consist  of  large  cslonics 
of  small  individuals,  aggregated  in  the  form  of 
a  cylinder  open  at  one  end.  These  molluscs 
are  ollen  observed  in  shoals  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  emitting  a  bright  phosphorescent 
light  of  a  greenish  lustre. — Hart. 

PYRRHOCORAX  ALPINUS.  the  alpine 
chough,  feeds  on  mulben-ies.  This  species  is 
easily  di5tinguishe<i  fi-om  the  Cornish  chough 
(also  a  native  of  Ladak)  by  the  bill  being 
shorter,  and  yellow,  instead  of  red, 

PYRRHOSIA  HORSFIELDII,  Blume, 
Uorsfioldiaoilorattt,  IFJ.]Myristica  horsfieldii. 5/ir. 
Wild  nutmeg.  Eno.  [  Kat-jiuUka,  Tam. 

A  tree  of  the  forests  of  Travancore ;  its  mace 
is  iwcd  in  medicine. — Drut-i/^s  Us^/ttl  PUuts. 

PYRRMULA  AURANTIA  is  the  orange 
coloured  bullfinch  and  red-headed  bullfinch  is 
P.  erythroccphala;  the  biter  is  not  uncommon 
in  sliady  groves  and  woods  of  the  lower  and 
middle  regions;  about  6  inches  in  length,  head, 
neck  and  breast  reddish  yellow,  becoming  fainter 
towards  the  belly  ;  the  vent  and  runip  wliiie  ; 
back  bluisli-ash  ;  quills  and  tail  glossy  black, 

PYRLLA,  li  genus  of  molluscs. 

PYRL'S  ACUPARIA.  Gurtn. 
P.  uraiua,  Waii. 
Ranlhunl,  Cuxxad.  I  UatUi,  JtaaxTt. 

Wiimpu,  Litai,  „         I  Kaugrek,  SvTtMi, 

Mountain  i^b,  Exn.  | 

A  small  tree  of  the  I*nnjab  Himalaya,  at 
8,600  to  11,500  feet. 

PYRLTS  COM.AIUMS,  Linn, 
P.  siaensis,  Lindlcy. 


Kiimusm,  Au. 

Knmmit«i.  „ 

I'enr  tree,  Ewo. 

Nak,  Amruil,  Nosp&ti.  Hrx. 


Tung,  Bat*ng, 
BaUmk. 
Kiftbt&t  Bahira, 
CbcK)i, 


l*rSHTU. 


This  plant  of  Kaghan,  is  the  pear  tree  of 
Knglish  orchards,  easily  distinguished  from 
the  apple  tree  by  the  shape  of  its  fruit. 
The  pear  tree  is  not  common  in  Deccan 
gardens  though  some  trees  arc  to  be  found 
having  been  brought  chiefly  from  Bangalore ; 
the  fruit  is  of  a  tolerable  large  si^e  hut  coarse 
and  hard,  which  only  renders  it  fit  for  baking 
and  stews.  The  same  kin<l  of  fruit  'm  found  in 
the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal.  Waliirh  found 
a  species  of  pear  tree  growing  on  limesiouQ 
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mountains,  near  the  Trawady ;  Mr.  Mason 
had  never  met  witli  it  in  tlie  Tenaaaerim  pro- 
vinces.— CUghorns  Punjab  Rcpoft,  KuUi  and 
Kaitgra,  p.  Si;  £ng,  Cyc;  EuhUll;  Masons 
T^Tiaaserim 

PVRUS  CYDONIA.  Linn, 
Cydonia  vulgaria,  Pers-      |  Behee,  I1int>. 

The  quince  tree  has  probably  been  intro- 
duced from  Chiaa  or  Bengal,  but  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  many  gardens.  It  growa 
like  the  apple.  The  fruit  is  pleniifnl  at  Sattara, 
and  Dr.  Kiddell  met  with  it  at  Puoiiah.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Deccan  he  has  aeen  the  tree 
in  blossom,  but  the  fruit  did  not  set, — perhaps 
for  want  of  proper  treatment, —  Ruldell, 

PYRUS  KUMAONENSIS.  Wall. 

PC»HTC. 


Biui-]inlA, 
Litgi,  Maiiaul, 
Chota, 
ChiUna. 
Mail  toiig^, 
Dodo,  Dodar, 


I)BA9 
CUJ1>A.K 

JUKT.VU. 

Kaokax. 

n 

Hind. 


Anfc, 
Khrb, 

Maul, 
Mur-ifhol, 


ArjUi. 

Cbooi, 

i'Ajroi. 

Esj*. 

Tiioout. 

n 

UifD.,  Pbiu. 

Tiiloo, 

Panjaji. 

Jhilcm. 

Monro, 

PtrflBTU. 

Lad. 

Amroo, 

•t 

*f 

Kbajoo, 

Ratt. 

Lat. 

S«1>a, 

Sa-h*. 

int.     Panui. 

Li. 

SUTUU. 

A  plant  of  Kaghan  and  the  Punjab-Hima- 
laya from  6,000  to  10,500  feet,— CZ^^Aom. 

PYRUS  LANATA,  Pyrus  crenata  and  Py- 
rtis  pashia  all  furnish  edible  frtiits,  are  indige- 
nous to  the  Himalayas,  the  tiro  former  are 
called  **  Pnltoo"  by  the  natives. 

PYRUS  MALUS,  Linn. 

Tuffftb. 

Apple  tree, 

Seb, 

Sher, 

8eo-rho, 

Koosboo, 

M  alius, 

Chfkjn^ ;  CUcKint, 

The  apple  tree  is  found  in  the  Sutiej  valley 
between  R-impur  and  Sun^nam,  in  Persia,  all 
over  the  Deccan,  and  at  Bangalore.  The  apples 
of  Kuuawor  want  flavor  compared  with  those  in 
Kashmir.  The  two  sorts  of  apples  commonly 
found  in  most  native  gardens  in  the  Deccan,  are 
said  to  have  been  firat  inlroiluced  from  Persia. 
They  are  of  a  small  description;  one  aweet  and 
luscious,  grows  in  bunches;  the  other,  which  is 
larger,  has  a  rough  taste,  and  is  better  adapted 
for  tartH.  The  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
suckers,  and  even  cuttings.  The  young  plant 
should  never  be  allowed  to  tlirow  out  branches 
At  less  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
all  the  butU  beneath  must  be  rubbed  otT. 
Never  plant  tliem  closer  lo  each  other,  tliaii  innii 
nine  to  twelve  feet  and  if  there  ia  sufficient 
ground,  keej»  them  separate  from  other  trees, 
so  that  they  can  either  bo  wintered  or  watered 
as  required.  Remove  all  suckers  round  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  or  from  the  roots,  unless  re- 
quired fur  stocks,  then  cut  ihcra  clean  otl'with 
a  sharp  knile.  Tlie  trees  may  be  opened 
immediately  after  the  rains,  if  not  in  bliis- 
Pluck  ofT  ail  the  leaves  careful  ly 
td   beware,  in  so  doing,  that  the  blossom 
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buds  are  not  injured,  which 
in  the  careless  manner  of  i 
are  very  apt  to  do ; — Iheu  prune 
soon  as  the  blossom  appears  set. 
old  rich  manure  to  tliem,  and 
third  day  until  the  froit  is  nearl/j 
continue  watering  after  this,  it 
mealy   and    insipid.      When    the 
gathered,  cease  to  water  the 
as  the  leaves  turn  br^iwn 

be  in  the   course  of  a  moni     

roots  fir  two  or  three  dav!<,  cover 
again,  and  water  well  as  before, 
probably  get  a  second  crop  in  Af 
CUghorns  Punjab  lintort.  v.  65;' 
Qanleni)^, 

PYRUS  SINICA.  Uif  - i:.i  pear 
is  cultivated  in  Northern  India. 

PYRUS  TOMENTOSA,  Au 
vulgaris,  Pers. 

PYRUS  VARIOLOSA.  WaR. 


Kitboo,  Keut, 
Kfliut,  Kitboo, 
(rulkooji, 
Sbogul, 


Bkas. 
Casn*.ft. 


Wild 


S&nj 


IMftT, 

lad, 


SUindar;! 

Taa*i, 

M«bool; 

Kiiit, 

Sbt^oot, 


Ctr.ufnA 

Eno. 

Hazaka. 

A  small  tree  grows  in  all  the 
of  Kamaon,  wood  close-grained, 
pact,  used  in  Ladak  for  bg«rds 
printing  blocks  and  for  making  i 
The  fruit  eaten,  when  over-npe 
ing,  tike  the  European  medlar. 
vaiion  is  front  3,000  lo  7,<>0Q 
tree  is  frequent  in  MurTec  and  Hi 
is  found  in  Uie  Sutiej  valley  b« 
pur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevati 
to  7.000  feel.  When  n>ttctn,  the 
sweet. — Thonison*»  TVaveis  ;  Cteyi 
Report,  p.  65, 

PYSONEE,  a  river  near  Siogpa 

-PYTAN-KiU,  Ta*.     D«iick» 

cus. 

PYTHAGORA.S  a  learned  i;i 
Damon,  Kapila,  Vedas 

PYTHAGOREiVN  BEiVN.NcIw 
osum,  H'ilUK 

PV'l'HEUS,  see  -Strpcnt. 

PYTHIAN  APOLLO,  sc 

PYTHON,  a  name  of  AfKilK 

PYTHON,  of  the  Gretska,  the 
Hebrew  and  Bceteu  o(  ih«  Anh^ 
huge    scrpenL     Ii    had   aa 
Pernassus.   ApoUu  \%  &\k\  Ip  I 
])eut.  hence  his  imuj' 

PYTHONKSS,  (r.  :  UMi 

a  divining  woman,  nAia  Act»,  avi,! 

PrniON,  a  genus  of  rojiulw, 
Fam.    Xenop<iltid«. 

Xennpcttisunicotor,  Acol.  9^  Is4ii, 

mail)}. 
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FTTBON  MOLXmUS. 

Am.    ^rthonidse. 
«ticalfttus,  Sekn.f  Kicobar,  Tenasserim. 

trictor,  Xmn. 

;>hia  conicos,  Schmidt  Upper  India. 

niit  Jiu$$eU,  Find  Dademkhan. 

:hon  snake  is  often  observed  hunting 
I  in  damp  sitoations ;  it  is  known  to 
I  by  the  name  of  Ajda,  and  is  a  true 
id  not  as  some  travellers  have  named 
constrictor,  which  it  is  needless  to 
not  a  native  of  Asia. 
►N  MOLURUS,  L. 

ttatus,  ScU.—Sut$ea,  1 ,  ;>/.  22. 
lock  snake,  of  Europeans  in  Madras. 


PTU. 

This  js  found  all  over  the  country,  but  has 
not  been  seen  longer  than  19  feet.  One  was 
killed  in  Travancore,  after  having  swallowed  a 
a  doe-spotted  deer. 

PYTHON  RETICULATA,  Gray,  It  is  the 
Ceylon  boa,  attain  a  length  of  20  feet.  Ana- 
konda  of  Ceylon.  It  is  occasionally  of  great 
size,  but  perhaps  rarely  exceeding  twenty  feet, 
though  Mr.  Sirr  mentions  that  when  full-grown, 
it  is  said  to  measure  from  17  to  20  and  even 
25  feet  long,  with  a  circumference  of  two  and 
a  half  feet.— 5irr*«  Ceylon. 

PYU,  the  Burmese  who  occupied  Frome  dis- 
tinct from  the  Burmese  proper. 
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Q  is  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  and  has  but  one  sound,  somewhat 
similar  to  A:  or  hard  c,  but  formed  near  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  In  English  it  never  ends 
a  word,  as  it  does  in  French  and  other  Euro- 
pean languages.  Its  nearest  sound  in  the 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindustani  is  represented 
by  the  letter  s  as  in  laluq,  killah,  but  it  may- 
be represented  by  the  letter  k.  In  English  it 
is  always  followed  by  the  letter  m,  the  two  letters 
being  in  general,  pronounced  like  kw,  as  quake, 
quack,  quick,  queen,  but  in  some  words  the  w  is 
silent  as  in  pique.  But,  although  the  three 
consonants,  C,  Q,  X,  are  called  superfluous  in 
English  grammars,  Q,  historically  represents 
a  Hebrew  and  an  Arabic  letter:  hence  it  has 
been  generally  so  employed  by  the  learned.  The 
English  always  have  »  after  Q.  In  Qal  A\^ 
the  Q  is  a  deep  soft  K,  formed  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue. 

QADIRI,  a  subjunction  to  names  of  a  tribe 
of  fuqeers.     Qadireea,  an  order  of  devotees. 

QADIR  WALLEE,  a  celebrated  mahome- 
dan  saint. 

QAF,  a  fabulous  mountain. 

Q  AFEE  L A ,  A  r  .  A  body  of  traveller3,a  caravan . 

QAMUT,  Ar.  Part  of  the  Takbccr,  or 
mahomedan  creed. 

QAZEE,  Ab.  a  jndge,  civil,  criminal,  and 
ecclesiastic. 

QiEAM,  Ar.  The  standing  position  in 
mahomedan  prayer. 

QIKLA,  Ak.     The  temple  of  Mecca. 

QOOFOOL,  IIiNo.,  a  lock  for  resolving 
mysteries. 

QOOHBANEE,  Ar.  The  pacrir.cc,  see  Kur- 
ban,  sacrifice. 

QOO'i'OOI^  SAIIIH,,  or  Qoottoob  ood  Dccn. 
lies  I'Uried  at  Q(X)tf>oh,  a  town  near  Delhi 
named  after  liim.  in  which  the  late  Shah  Ahim 
and  many  memhcrs  of  tlic  royal  iamily  of  Dellii 
are  buried.  His  tomb  is  mucli  frcMixiciitcd  by 
pilgrims,  he  being  one  of  the  nnwl  renowned 
and  vonorrted  of  the  moosuhnan  saints. 

QOKAN,  Ar.  The  Holy  Ixwk  of  mahomc- 
davs.  it  was  originally  in  Arabic,  but  is  now 
in  iVrsian,  Hindi,  Malay.  It  wa;*  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  George  Sale. 

QOWWiEERA,  HiNn.  Thu  betel  contract, 
a  ceremony  of  mahomedans. 

QUADKUMANA,    Cuvier's    name   for    his 

Ofderof  Mammiferous  animals,  an  order 

It  be  always  viewed  by  the  Zoologi.^i 
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with  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
those  forms  among  which  will  be  it 
nearest  approach — though  the  distaoi 
great — to  man .  The  order  Primates  of 
consisted  of  the  genera  Homo,  Simia 
and  Vcspertilio. 

QUAGGA,  also  written  couagga 
equus  quaccha,  Gm.^  a  native  of  A 
resembles  the  horse  more  than  the  i 
voice  is  not  unlike  the  bark  of  a  dog.- 
See  Kyang. 

QUAH-LAY,  Mal.\t.  Mucunap 
QUAIL.  Mr.  Gould  recognlaes  the 
quail  of  India  as  distinct  from  the 
quail.  The  quails  of  British  India,  are 
by  Jerdon  under  the  Genus  Perdu 
dwarf  partridges,  or  bush  quaiK  anc 
family  CerturnicinsB  or  true  quails, 
sub-family  Turnicinai  or  bastard  qua 

Perdicula    camhayensis,  Latham,   jo 

quail,  all  India. 
„    asiatica,  LafAam,  rock  bush  qua 

S.  of  Xerhudda. 
„    erythrorhynchft,  Syfcet,  painted  I 

Ghats  of  S.  India. 
Cotumix  communis,  B<maierrey  lax^  | 

or  Kuroj^an  quail,  Europe,  Ii 
;,    coroii..ji-.i.'iica,     Otnel.,  rain  qi 

hreiifrtcd  quail,  all  India. 
„    novie-zealandia',  0.  <§•  O'.,  >'ew  '. 
„    i>ectorolij»,  GovIH. 
„    realtoni,  -S".  Miiller. 
„    histrionica,  Hartl. 

Excalafoctoria   chinenais,  Linn.,  bla 
quail.  British  India  to  Philip 
,.    novir^guii.ert?,  Omel.,  New  Guine 
„    adfimsuni,  Verremix,  Celt!:??. 
„    minium,  GmiM,  „ 

Turuix  taigoor,  Sj/kes,   black   bre^t 
quail,  Ctrylon,  Britifih  Inlia. 
„    ocellntus,  «S<-o/w/i,  Hill  bustarJqi 

laya  to  Malayana. 
,,    (Iu5>.sumicrii,  Tetnm..  laigerbutto 
iiidia. 
Sykesii,  A.  ^'mtt.'i,  button  quail,  all  Is 

Coturnix  communis,  the  common 
Eiu'opc,  Asia,  .Africa,  is  chiefly  migr 
is  abundant  in  India,  though  M.  Gt 
sidors  the  race  of  this  country  to  \x 
The  rain-quail  (Cotumix  coromand 
plentiful  during  the  monsoon.  11 
quail  occurs  in  low  jungle.  Now  J 
among  the  prickly  shrubs  by  the  maigi 
fields,  a  covey  of  ten  or  twenty  bu?h-qii 
dicula  a-Miatica)  sprang  up  with  a 
noij:e.  Quails  are  haunted  in  N.  Chii 
hawk  is  loosed  to  the  qiuiil  which  it; 
its  talons,— the   falconer  then  rusbe* 
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QrARTZ. 


QVEEK  LAGHR£TR.«MIA« 


inanet. — Adams:  Jei\lon:BJi^tft.  See  I  Intl'iiin   rocUn.     At  Talln^try   it   cnntnins  lea 

ore  mixcfl  witli  ailver  ;  :it  Nelloro,   coppi>r  ;  al 
Nagpure,  manganese  and  lead  oro  and  copper 
uiicuccotu  iron  oro  is  a  vory  common  produ( 

AMOCLIT,  a  gemis  of  climbing  planU  |  of  this  ruclc. 

natural  tamil/  of  ConvoIvuLoocu?,  chiefly  !       Ore^n  andrf.il  QunrtzMe  sa>uhton^  of   Vel- 


AKKfiS,  sec  SamLi. 
UKING  GliASS,  Brizn. 


m  the  hot  parts  of  America,  but  species 

?nou3  both  iti  India  and  China. 
fAMOCLIT  ALBA,    pure    white,    com 
[MiriJy  grown  from  seed,  Jttffrt^i/. 

lAMOCUTCOCCIVEUM,  CAowy. 

icocrin^a,        L.  |  Convolviilua  coecineus,  5/»i* 

itiTe  of  West  Indies. 
rAMOCLIT  PENNATUM,  VoUjt, 

rolYulos  i>ennfitus.  Dm. 
quiiijioclit,  Sfir. 
pennatUiiu.  Saii$. 
quiunoclit. 

Tel 


BuRM.  I  Sury»  ratnalu. 


nee, 
voiige, 

Frenc))  nnd  Burmese  call  tliis  beautiful 
;per  red  jasmine,  (he  English  name  it 
creeper,  and  the  botanisU  (]uamix:Iit  or 
lean.     It  i»  quite  naturnhzed  tliroughout 
;rim   provinceji,    the  French   nume 
more  descriptive  and   euphonious  than 
|ot'  the  others. — Eo-rb  ;  Jl/rrto;i  ;   Koiyf. 
:UT  PIKEXICEUM,  Chovf;/. 
mioea,  JRosb.  \  Knsi  ratnnlu,  TV/. 
hand-somc    climber    with    crimjum 
rrrf,  tube  long  anil  slender  ;  grows  readily 

mCUT' VULGARIS.  Tlie  Indian 
jet-me-not,  .^Jmetimcs  called  thuntikr  creeper, 
b  the  shape  of  tbc  flower  which  is  of  a  deep 
r  red. — Jnffrftf. 

JUARA  TAUVIL,  Egypt.    Cucurbita  la- 
laria — Linn. 
[ARRYMEN*,  ormasonsthc  L^pcrawanloo, 
\\  wanloo  of  Tclingana,  are  employed  in 
tanks,   making  salt,  and  in  road-mak- 

^Z  is  nearly  pure  silica.     It  occurs 

rive  and  in  crystals  of  all  aize-s  and  of  a 

•iety  of  colour*.  It  breaks  into  ra!uil;ir, 

I,  pyramidal,  and  conical  nui^cs  ;  usually 

or  glistening  on  the  suiiace  ;  the  frac- 

conchuidaJ  in  one  direction,  coarse  and 

ry  in   the  others  :  occasionally  it  has  a 

fibrotu  fracture  ;  but  iho  &urfuces  are 

[Uenlly  triangular  on  one  side.     This 

\e  conrhoidu)  fracture  with    tlie  shining 

slucent  appeanmoe,   diatingnisb   it  from 

It  crystallizes  in  hexagon:il  pyramids, 

ler  lliau  iV  Is;  ar.  cannot  bo  scratched  by 


when   heated  but   does 


lore,  used  formerly  by   furriers,   but  now  n 
placed  by  gills  ot  corundum  and  lac. 

VeUow  Quart2*h%e  sandxtotH^  of  W<x»dia- 
/iherry  used  formerly  for  giving  a  first  edge  to 
swortis,  daggers  and  implements,  hard,  rough 
and  well  suited  for  grindstones. 

Quartz,  is  the  Iuu*dcst  component  of  granite, 
and  is  also  tlie  least  liablo  tn  change,  it] 
forms  about  one-third  of  the  wholeconstituentaJ 
and  is  a  source  from  which  much  of  the  sand  on. 
the  .surface  of  the  globe  is  derived. — Jof'rn.  of\ 
Asiatic  Soe.^  Vol.  xiii,  ;^.  161  ;  M.  L\  J.  Ji. 

QUASI,  see  Khybcr. 

QU.\SSIA,   a   bitter   drug,   the   woods    ofj 
Quassia  excclsa,  and  Q.  amara. 

QUASSIA  AMARA. 
Bitter  quusio,  I  QuuAsiAnholr,  Geo. 

lioift  dc  qxiasHiff,  Vk.  \  Leiiwle  qua^iii,  Sp. 

This  native  of  Surinam,  Guiana,  Colombia, 
and  Panama,  was  introduced  into  Bengal  by 
Lord  Auckland.  It  thrives  tolerably  well  in 
the  Calcutta  Garden.  Quassia  wood  is  a  very 
pure  and  simple  bitter,  and  has  been  much 
employed  in  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers, 
dropsies  from  debibly,  atonic  gout,  and  indeed 
in  all  cases  in  which  hitler  tonics  arc-  advisjible. 
The  English  brewers  use  it  freely  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hops,  altliough  it  "u  thouglit  to  have 
some  degree  of  narcotic  power,  a  dcctx'tion  of 
qua&sia  being  n)uch  u^ed  as  a  poisoti  for  Ihcs. 
Quassia  is  with  much  difficulty  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  is  consetjuently  given  in  the  forma  of 
extract,  tincture,  infusion,  and  decoction.  ; 

QUASSIA  SIMAUUHA. 

Bitter,  or  mountain  damson. 
Siuuuruha  auisra,  Limiictf, 
The  bark  is  used  medicinally. — (/Hhnwjhnttsif^ 
p.  207. 

QUASSIENHOLZ,  Gi:b.     QunMia. 

QUALUYETE,  Mex.     Tohacco. 

QUDl'M-BOSEE,  or  Zameen-boaee,  Hikd. 
A  humble  ^altnation. 

QUOUM-MBRAHEEM,  Pkks.,  the  footttep 
of  Abraliain. 

QUDUM-I-MOOBAKIK,  Pkm.,  the  blewed 
foot5iep. 

QUDUM-I-RASOOL,  Pbm.,  tl^c  fooUlcp  of 
the  messenper,  Mahomed. 

QUEDAH,  see  Kedah. 

QL  EEKSILBER,  Gjiit.     Mercury. 

QUEEN. 


^acjue    «..«..    n^iur.1^  uuu    uut^a  ,  MaUkab.  Ab^  Hixn.,  P.m.  I  ReiniP,  Fli. 

"It   addition,     ^peclhc   gravity  '  Quf^n,  Exo.  |  Kani.  IIixd. 

la  much  U'*cd  in  tlw  Nidie-^   of  pottery        tjL'EEX  BALKEES.  see  Sabn. 
nakiuj;  enamel  and  glii&H.    Quartz  rock        QL'EE.N  L.VGEKSTIt.EMIA,  Kxo.     Lag 
fbund  tJic  richer  in   metal^  of  all  the  I  siriemla  regina. 
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QUEEN  OK  SHEBA,  see  Saba, 

QUEEN'S  WUUD,  Brazil  wood,  Casal- 
plnia. 

QUEEN  COCOANliT,  the  fruit  is  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  and  tli«  blosaoms,  both  of  that  and 
of  the  common  kind,  are  very  effective  among 
the  dftrk  leaves. — Frerc*s  Audpodes,  p.  162. 

QUEEN  MOUNT,  see  Malacca  fon. 

QUEIJO,  PoHT.     Cheese. 

QUEL  I'EllT,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Lcatong,  about  42  miles  long  and  17  miles 
broad.  The  Qnelpertians  are  very  unprepoa- 
seaaing  in  their  appearance,  rude  and  Itoiateroua 
in  their  manner,  and  of  very  gross  habita. — 
MarryaCs  Indian  ArcfiipeUttfo,  }*,  182. 

QUEMOY,  A  large  island  separated  from 
Amoy  by  a  channel  from  5  to  7  miles  wide,  in 
the  centre  of  wKicli  is  little  Quemoy  iahuid. 

QUERCACEiE,  Mirb,  The  nut  tribe  of 
phmts  comprising,  5  gen.  60  species,  viz.,  £ 
Carpinna  ;  2  Corylus  ;  9  Castauea  :  46,  Quer- 
cus ;  1  Lithocarpiis. 

QUERCUS.  The  oaks,  and  the  chestnuts  are 
well-known  for  their  rich  and  luxuriant  growth, 
and  as  forming  the  ornaments  of  European  forests, 
The  barks  of  oak.s,  alders,  birchen,  wIUowb  and 
poplars  abound  in  gallic  acid  and  tanning,  and 
all  have  therefore  boeu  frequently  employed 
for  that  purpoBC,  also  as  tonica  and  febri- 
fuges, Quercitron,  the  bark  of  the  Nortli 
American  Querciis  tinctoria,  dyes  wool  yellow. 
Gall-nuts  called  majoo  phul,  are  imported 
into  India,  being  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  Cynips  qiiercusfolii  or  Quercus  infectoria 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdis- 
tan. Q.  Ilex  and  Q.  Cerris  afford  inferior 
galJa.  The  cupulcs  of  the  glands  of  Q.  Acgi- 
lops,  called  vclonia  and  velani  (a  corrup>- 
tion  of  fia^avt)  and  vclameda  by  the  modern 
Greeks  are  collected  in  Ccob,  and  used  ibr  the 
same  purposes.  The  Kermes  insect  fixes  itaeU 
ujon  Q.  coccifcra,  hence  called  Kermas  oak,  a 
native  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa, 
Q.  Ballota,  swect-acorn  oak.  that  probably  des- 
cribed in  Persian  works  under  the  names  shali- 
bulloi>t  and  bulloot-ool-mulik,  is  a  native  of 
Spain.  N.  of  Africa  and  of  parts  of  Greece ; 
this  having  acorns  free  from  tanning  has  been 
long  iwed  as  food  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the  above 
countries.  It  might,  very  proliahly,  as  well  as 
the  Cork-tree,  (Q.  Suber),  a  native  of  the  hot 
parts  of  Spain  and  France,  he  naturalised  in 
the  plains  of  Nortliern  India  :  where  Q,  incana, 
from  elevations  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet  in  the 
Himalaya,  is  perfectly  at  homo.  The  acorns 
of  this  species  are  sold  in  hazanrs  under  the 
name  bulloot,  being  used  by  the  natives  in 
medicine.  The  nuts  of  others  of  tlie  Amenta- 
—  "r  ■  TttCtl  for  food  as  Spanish  chestnuts,  the 
>d  ha2t'l-nut,  the  lint  contain  sugar, 
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and  the  two  latter  much  oil,  for 
ol*^en  subjected  to  expreaiion.  TV 
hazel,  abundant  in  the  Himalaya, 
with  in  bozaarit  under  the 
duk.  An  e<lible  nut  »  afforded  >y 
chestnut.  Castanea  indica, 
the  mountains  of  Sylhci.  when* 
Wallich  found  seven  dilfcrent 
growing  in  Burmali  and  on  tbeTeoMiai 
Quercus  fenestrata,  Q.  turbiData^  Q- 
Q.  Amher^tiana  and  Q.  Tirbbas.  TVr 
are  natives  of  the  Tenasserim  provi 
all  afford  useful  timber,  though  iafen 
English  oak.     The  following  grow  t 

QuexcuB  glabra,  TAh^.         Qucrcoi 
„  acuta,  7%i^. 
„  glauca,  Thbo, 
„  cn^pitlnta,  Thhjf. 
„  fierrata,  77i&j?, 
„  glatxliiliferft.  Iihim0. 
„  iU*ntata.  Thbff. 
„  phyIi>Taoide«,i4. 

Graff* 
„  sieholdiana,  BL 
„  urtiPiefoUtt,  JW. 
„  conescens,  Bt. 

The  Querciw  genus  is  i' 
ern    to  the   most   sonthrn 
mountains  of  Sylhct,  Ch' 
Taong    Dong,    and    ^r'^^^\ 
(Q.  incana,  or  ban  of ; 
of  forest  (Q.  seme-caviuM......  ...  m  ur 

last  species  varies  much  in  apwarin 
this  is  likewise  ohser^'ed  in  oiLen, 
of  Himalayan  oakei  at  present  cn^ 
probably  excoeive.      The  uvki 
are  of  three  species,    the  leave* 
lance-^haped,  more  or  leas  oerrtta 
exactly  like  holly.     Tliey  are  the 
the  Khursoo,  which  grow  to  12,' 
the  Ban  which  di5api>ears  at  8»000l 

Some  of  the  otlier  tretts  are 
maple,  plane,  ash.  hazel,  ho 
mountain-a«h,  and  juniper,  Oakft 
the  Himalaya,  N'epaul,  Kuoiaoo 
and  in  many  parts  of  tiie  S.  K.  o 
travellers  in  the  HinuLUyaa, 
ahundauoe  of  their  oaks.  The  pM 
ed  by  Dr.  Wallich  gathered 
number  of  specie*,  and  Dr. 
tliat  they  are  found  fitmi  m 
up  t/»  the  limits  of  trees.  H« 
arc  found  from  tlie  nu 
southern  r»arts,  on  the  mo 
and  in  Chitti^gong,  Penajog, 
and  from  moderate  elevatiomv 
Q.  incana — from  o.OOO  to  7.000 
limit*  of  the  forest  where 
disappears;  but  at  lU,(MMIa 
the  southern  face  of  thr  Hi 
Kedarkantu  and  Cliangi^hcl, 
carpifolia  generally  forms  tbff 
highest  limits,  though  otlicr  ppccia 
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th«i 


Q0KRCUS. 


QUKRCUS  DILATATA. 


WW,  ■nitli  Taxxis,  Betula,  Deodara,  i  scrrata,  squamata  ;  turbinaUi. — GtranVs  Ac'\ 
tfta,  and  morinda.  Or.  Hooker  tclU  ,e<funt  of  Kwian'ar,  p.  67;  Roitlfs  HI.  /Vtm.j 
8  grow  in  the  valleys  of  the  eastern  Bot.^pp.  17  to  45  ;  Dr.  Mamn'x  Trttasjurim  j 
in  eastern  Bengal,  and  in  the  Malay  En*f,  C*jc. ;  Tfiunhirtjs  IVavels  ;  Uookei^s  Him, 
No  oak  nor  chestnut,  he  says,  ascends  i  Jour.^  Vol.  i,  pp.  87,  11,  114,  436  ;  Jiodifnon^a 
H)  feet  in  the  interior  of  Sikkim,  t  xVrt^rrtM/t-i,  ^.  342;  Dr  O'Shauyknf^st/,  p,  (^07, t 
are  replaced  by  a  species  of  hazel  '  and  Bfn,  Fhar.^  p,  517;  Roxb,  Ft.  Ind.,  Vol, 
in  the  north  Himalaya,  on  the  other  ,  iii,  pp.  633  to  641 ;  Capt.  Gerard's  Account  of 
oak    (Quercu*    semecarpifiilia)    is  i  Koonawiir^  p.  67. 


e  moflt  alpine  trees,  and  tlie  nut  is  a 
pecies,  more  resembling  llje  Euro- 
thc  outer  Sikkim  ranges,  oaks  (Q. 
ascend  to  10,000  feet,  and  there  is 
It  is  not  generally  known,  he  adds, 
are  often  very  tropical  plants  j  not 
ding  at  low  elevations  in  the  moun- 
lescending  in  abundance  to  the  level 
Though  alraoat  unknown  in  Ccy- 
ninsula  of  India,  tropical  Africa,  or 
trica,  they  abound  in  the  hot  valleys 
lem  Himalaya,  Ea»t  Bengal,  Malay 


QUERCUS,  Sptcus. 

Reen  Wood,  AKOU)-PrsHTOrt? 

An  evergreen  oak,  bearing  acorns,  growing 

in  the  Mehra  forest,  near  Ahbottabad,  Hazara. 

It  is  a  larj^c  spreading  tree,  and  supposed  to  be 

the  American  oak.— Ca^  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

QUERCUS  ACUMINATA. 

Hunncp,  Hijn>. 

QUERCUS  AMHERSTIANA,  Wall, 

Tirbbfe,  Bvkx. 
A  large  tree  of  Martal>an,  used    in 


and  India  wlanda  ;  where,  perhaps,    building.      It  grows  also  in   Tenaaserim 


IS  prow  than  in  any  other  port  of  the 
ch  facts  as  this,  he  remarks,  disturb 
ceivcd  notions  of  the  geographical 
I  of  the  mo6t  familiar  tribes  of  plants, 
doubt  on  the  concla<tions  which 
supposed  to  indicate.  The  ever- 
t  observed  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  the 
,  were  Quercus  dilatataand  Q.  seme- 
also,  the  Quercuii  .scleruphylla  and 
the  last  two  with  large  and  glossy 
unlike  the  Portugal  laurel  at  a  dis- 


tain  Gerard  tells  us  of  three  species  ;  Shah-buUoot,  Tm. 


Burmnh  and  affords  usefid  timber  though 
fcrior  to  English  oak. — Dr,  Maton. 

QUERCUS  ANNULATA. 

Bani.  KoTOJJia.  I  Ban-luhcxt,  Pdsktoo. 

Bon-kan,  I*tTSRToa.  |  Uunne  Phuliat,  Funiut  „ 

The  ring  cupped  oak  grows  in  the  outer 
ranges  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  to  the  height 
of  10,000  feet. 

QUERCUS  BALLOTA,  W. 
fiarbary  Mik,  V.va,  \  Buloot-ul-mulk,        Pnw. 


Ml 


Canawar  the  leaves  of  alt  being  lance 
re  or  less  serrated,  and  some  exactly 
Thev  are  the  Monroo  and  the 
'bich  grow  at  12,800  feet,  and  the 
ncana),  which  disappears  at  8,000 
Tt  Benson,  writing  in  British  Bur- 
rka  that  Quercus  fenestrata,  Quercus 
and  Quercus  veUitina,  produce  good, 
Tiber,  resembling  that  of  the  Dille- 
sity  and  elasticity,  though  the  trees 
r  of  that  size  to  make  the  timber  of 
raJue  as  the  Dillenias,  '*  Zinbuin." 
DiUenias  are  not  only  valuable  as 
8,  but  for  ornamental  purposes.  Dr. 
B  tis  that  Dr.  Wallich  found  sevtn 
lecies  of  oak  growing  in  Burmah  and 
aascrim  Coast,  sli  of  tliem  yielding 
ber,  though  inferior  to  the  English 
23  species  arc  named  in  Japan,  but 
e  Javanese  kinds,  appear  to  be  pecu- 
Indian  Archipelago,  or  only  occur 
louth  eastern  angle  of  Asia,  where 
\  their  most  southern  limiu,  being 
lown  in  a  wild  state,  in  tlie  southern 
Dr.  Wight  gives,  in  his  Icones. 

I'nata  ;    armata ;    castanicarpa 
loncescfoha.  lappacea 
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Tliis  is  probably  the  tree  described  in 
Persian  works  as  Shah  bulloot  and  Buloot  ul 
mulk,and  mentioned  by  Theophr.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain  and  Greece.  The  acorns  of  Q.  incana 
arc  sold  in  the  bazaars  as  a  madicine,  under 
the  name  of  Balloot.  Roxburgh  »ay8  that 
a  species  of  oak,  Quercus  fencstrata.  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Sylhet ;  oa 
the  Tenasserim  coast  the  same  species  grow, ' 
indigenous  not  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Ma. — 0*6Vww</njnf«v, /?•  007;  Mason. 

QUERCUS  CHINENSIS,  Uie  Chinese  Oak, 
is  a  beautiful  species  foimd  in  mountainous 
places  in  China,  and  is  said  to  have  exactly 
the  habit  and  appearance  of  a  Spanish  chesnut, 
—Etuj,  Ctje.,  RoyUs  III. 

QUERCUS  DILATATA. 
Q.  taxiflora,  Here'u,  Chamba  Hil 

Mohni.  Marghau'l,    Kanawah 

Bfljungt,  Hazara.    Chora,  Kaooan. 

Bar,       MtTRREK  Bills. 

This  is  a  fine  evergreen  oak  of  the  Himalaya! 
found  in  the  SutJej  valley  between  Rampurond] 
Sungnam  at  an  elevarion  of  6.000  to  9.000  feet,' 
It  yields  an  excellent  heavy  wood.   The  limbers 
of  all  the  oaks  aje  good,  hard,  an' 


r 

y 


semi-  I  that  they  will  not  flpaL     Quercus 


d  9o  hcaTj^^J 
dilatata  &^hH 


QUERCITS  LANCRMfOUA. 


QUERCUS  SPIOATA. 


pears  to  be    the    species    most    esteemed. — 
Fortune  ;  CUghorns  Punjab  Report,  p.  64. 

QUERCUS  FENESTRATA,  Roxb.  Grows 
in  the  Khassia  hills,  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
taina  in  the  vicinity  of  Sylhet,  and  grows  in 
Bnrmah  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces  not  fiity 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  It  affords  use- 
ful timbers. 

QUERCUS  FLORIBUNDA. 
Barcha,  Hikd. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  9,000 
feet. — Cleghom*s  Punjah  Report,  p,  64. 

QUERCUS  ILEX. 


Balut,  Arm  Hind. 

Barungee»  Murheis. 

Evergreen  oak,  Eno. 

Korij  Kaqham. 

Charai,  Chora,  Hind. 

Chur,  Jftri,  „ 

Been  or  Been] ;  Boeng. 

Hoary  oak. 

Ireen. 

Maroo. 


Bre,  Punjab. 

Chota,  Lauoul. 

Kh&r-paloo-cheraijPuNJAB. 
Ghwara  „  „ 

Iri,  Fanui. 


Dharoo;  Deroo. 
Vari,  Salt  Range. 
Kharshoo,  Shundar. 
Dhagim-ban. 

This  is  a  plant  of  Kaghan,  and  is  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at 
an  elevation  of  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal firewood  in  the  hill  stations.  Much  of  the 
fuel  and  charcoal  is  made  of  this  oak.  The 
English  residents  at  Dhurmsala  use  this  timber 
for  beams  and  rafters.  The  tree  attains  its 
full  size  in  100  years,  and  a  very  old  tree  yields 
a  log  or  trunk  to  first  branch  from  16  to  20 
feet  in  length  (?),  and  6  feet  in  circumference  ; 


coloured  like  the  English  oak  bat  hsrder 
reckoned,  where  it  grows,  one  of  the  okxi 
able  timbers. — Voii^ ;  Roai^,  FL  Iitd^p 

QUERCUS  LANATA. 
Reang,  Hind.  |  Q.  LiinigiiHRL 

In  many  localities  in  Kumaon  this  % 
takes  the  place  and  name  of  Querctn  inc 

QUERCUS  LAPPACE A.  J?ar*.  At 
the  Khassya  mountains.  Wood  stm 
colour  like  that  of  the  common  oak,  bv 
and  more  close  grained . —  Voigt ;  Roih,  F 

QUERCUS  LAXIFLORA. 
Bonmgi,  Hind. 

A  large  tree,  wood  used  in  house-buil 

QUERCUS  LUCIDA  and  Q.  muricati 
are  Penang  trees. 

QUERCUS  PEDUNCUI.ATA,  ita  \ 
used  in  medicine. — Ben.  Phar.,p,  2\7. 

QUERCUS  PRINODES.  Linn. 
Quercus  serrata,        Roxb,  |  Sbingra, 

A  tree  of  the  Garrow  hills,  yields  a 
timber. —  Vou/tj  Roxb,  Fl.  Itul, 

QUERCUS  SCLEROPHYLLA,  m 
green  oak  of  the  Himalayaa,  with  largf 
leaves,  not  unlike  the  Portugal  laurel  ai 
tance. — Fortune. 

QUERCUS  SEMECARPIFOLU,  H 

Alpine  oak,  Eno.  Khareu, 

Bauchur,  Panj.  Khanhu, 

Jttugal  „  Kbarao, 

(  Paninpi,  „ 

Seldom  grows  below  8,000  feet,  and 
above  the  range  of  pines.    It  is  one  of  i 


wood  of  a  red  colour,  hard,  tough  and  heary,      ,  .  .    ,  i   t»-      i 

coarse  grained,  liable  to  warp,  and  to  decay  if  \  «^P^"«  ^^^'^^  «^  *!*«  °^^*^  Himalaj-a 
exposed  to  wet;  useful  for  building  purposes ;  I  ^''"■?^^^"    ''P^*'*^^'      ^^  " 


leaves  given  as  fodder  to  cattle.     Its  acorns, 


acorns  are 
Shah  baloot.     It  is  found   in  the  Sutle 


Balut  sil  supari  arc  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  the  j  ^.^*^''*:Vi^"'P'^,^o°lA  7^"^"^  '''  *" 
N.   W.  Provinces   under   the   name  of  Shah    "«"  °»  '^'^^^^  !°  \-^?^^  *^^«V     ^^  ^  » ' 


Eng. 

Hl.VD. 


Baloot.  Used  for  indigestion,  diarrhcea  and 
asthma.  Recommended  for  chronic  diarrhoea 
in  children,  after  burying  in  tlie  earth  to  re- 
move their  bitter  principle,  then  washing  and 
grinding. — CleffhonCs  Punjab  Report,  pp.  63, 
4  ;  Balfour,  p.  2f>,3  ;  Mr.  Barnes*  Kanf/ra  Settle- 
meiU  Report,  para.  147,  Cominr.  JtiUundhur  ; 
PowelVs  Rand-hooh,  Vol.  i,  p.  '^i^o. 
QUERCUS  INFECTORIA,  OlivUr. 

Afees,  Alt.  I  Dyers  oak, 

Pyeen-ta-g:ir-nee-thee,        |  Majoo-phal, 
BuRM.  I  Moja-kanee, 
Maa-phal,  Duk.  I  Ma^oo, 

Gall  oak ;  Gallnut  oak  Knu.  j 

Asia  Minor,  xVrmenia  and  Kurdistan,  a  shrub 
4  to  6  feet  high,  when  punctured  by  a  cyneps 
an  astringent  juice  exudes,  which  becomes  the 
gall  nuts  of  commerce.— 0'^'ArtH^/iH«s?/,7>.  608. 

QUERCUS  INVERSA,  an  cver-gJ^een  oak, 
of  the  Himalayas,  with  largo  glossy  leaves,  not 
unlike  the  Portugal  laurel. — Fortune. 

QUJESGUS  LANCE^FOLIA,  Roxb.  A  tree 
SAnov  hilb  and  Assam.     Wood  light- 
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cent  tree,  and  its  timber  much  esieemci 
natives.  Wood  white,  and  heavv ;  su' 
insects  and  liable  to  warp:  used  for 
cliarcoal,  and  by  zemindars  for  ordinal) 
building  purposes ;  produces  als<^  ga 
large  timber. — RotjU;  Cleghorn's  Pm 
port,  p.  64;  M.  R.  Barnes'  Kanifni  Se 
Report,  2*(ira.  14,  and  Balfour,  p.  i^^4. 
QUERCUS  SEMISERRATA,  iJarft. 

Thit-kya,  BuRM. 
A  tree  of  British  Burmah.     Woo^l  i 
Matkal.  I  plugs  or  pins»  to  join  together  the  thre< 
* !  which  compose  the  body  of  a  Biu-mcs 
I  wheel.— Ca^.  Cat.  Fv.  1862. 
I      QUERCUS  SERRATA. 
I  Shingra,  Due. 

■  These  trees  are  only  found  in  the  fa 
)  tions,  where  they  have  been  grown  frw 
I  by  private  individuals.  At  MahabliSlii 
I  few  plants  have  been  grown,  more  nsen 
a  shrub  than  a  tree. — RiddeU. 
j      QUERCUS  SPICATA,   Bneh.    A  a 
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QriCKLDIE. 

nf  the  Garrorw  hilla,  the  Klia&<!ya  moun- 
)d   Chittagong.     Wood  ligiiter  colored 
rtiih    aok,   but    equally  close-graiued 
rntly  oa  strong. —  Voujt. 
ECUS  TIRBB.t;. 

Tlia  Uik,  BlRU. 
in  Bimnah  and  the  Tcnas^erim  provin- 
i3»eful  timber  ibough  inferior 


QUINCE. 

quick  lime  it  lieai5,  crackles,  swells,  and  a 
bulky  while  powder  is  oblaiined,  called  slaked 
lime.  Lime  Is  used  ns  a  manure  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  mortar.  In  several  mctallurgic 
prucesse^.  it  is  ased  as  a  cheap  and  powerful 
flux  :  it  is  aLto  extensively  employed  in  8oa|>- 
making,  leather-dressing,  dyeing,  and  medicine, 
bcflides  many  other  purposes  in  common  life 
and  the  art«.     in  oriental  commerce,  the  term 


ICUS  Tt'RBINATA.   grows  in  Chit-  '  Cliunam  i^   applied  to  quick-lirae  made   from 


m  Rnrmali.  it  affurds  useful    timber 
'•)  Englisli  oak.    Koxbiirgli  says 

lUUS  VELUTINA. 

Thft Rhttu,  niiiM. 
in  Rurmah   and  the  Tenaaserim  pro- 
It  nfFords  useful  timlH:r  though  inferior 
iiih  onk. 
EQUKOUT.A,  the  TeaJ  genus  of  birda, 
ing  3l»  under ; 

(jTi'cra.  Lmn,,  oomnion  teal, 
cifcia,  I..  >«lne  winjjpri  ,  . 
fflo.  "'(•,  cfurking  IcnI. 

J*^  Java  t«il. 

iPftKiii.  .i-]>.  Om.,  Manilla  teal. 
nuntt-nilir.  Mull.  Eai<tpru  U'aI. 

Sp.     Cheese. 

'A.     The  valley  of  Quetta,  or  Shawl, 

in  67*  E.  long.,  and  "^Z*  to  30'  2\\ 

It  is  about  15  or  20  miles  in  length, 

4  to  0  in  breadth.     It  is  bounded  to 

ird  by  the  Chali'l  Tan  range,  having 

of  8.  S.  W.  by  N,  N.  E.     Quetta  is 

>900  feet  above  the  sea.     Tlie   moun- 

table-land  of  Belucbidt^n  extends  from 

EC,    en    the  south    to   the   Affghan 

north  of  Quetta,    or    from    26'   to 

N.  latitude,  and  i^  consequently  about 

in   length.     In  breadth  it  extends 

level    plains    of  Kutchee   eastward, 

on    the    borders  of    the    .Seistan 

itward,   extending  thus    about    150 

Bat  its   breadth   is  by   no  meanA  uni- 

lest   about   the  centre,    it    gradually 

•outhwurd.   until,  at  Cape  Muuzc  it  is 

broad. 


Fb. 

Odr. 

itt,niuna,Orz.  IIvxi>. 

It. 

Ut. 

Mau 

Pkks. 


■rCAlf^ 


Iswet, 

Churn  A, 

Huniioo, 

Ilunnoo, 

Cal, 

(hunamboo, 

Sunnum, 


R(is. 

hlNOII. 

n 

Sp. 
Tam. 


caU'incil  shells. —  Faullrner.     See  Chunam. 

QUK-KSILVKR,  is  said  to  occur  about  6 
miles  frc»m  Q)I(>mboand  Trinoomallcc.  While 
some  e3ccavations  were  making  in  the  laterite 
on  the  sea-f&cc  of  the  fortress  of  Cannanore,  in 
1857,  globules  of  fluid  mercury  were  found  in 
the  cells  of  tlie  laterite,  giving  the  appearance 
of  its  being  of  natural  ocrurrencc. — As.  Annu 
Retf.  1 793  ;  JoinvilWi  MSS.     fSce  Mercury. 

QUIGAMBOof  West  Indies.  Ahclm<»chuj 
esculcntus,  W,  tj*  A. 

QUILLS. 


Plumos  •  ecrir^. 
Posen,  Fwier  ki>I, 


Fr. 
Geiu 

HiKD. 


Ponnfl  de  scrirtre,        h*- 
Stivoli,  Res. 

Canones  pan  eschbir,  Sp. 


t  n?tnm'>n    method   of  obtaining   quick 

.  rtK-iess  of  burning,   in    which 

:   with   wood,  coal,  or  charcoal, 

>Of^\  lo  a  Jtrtrng  heat  ;   in  this  way  the 

hie  at  id  U  ttxpelled,  and  the  product  called 

tunc  it  the  result.     It  \s  white,  of  a  pale 

bnt,  opaque,  inodorous,  and  ita  Uute  acrid 

felkalioc.     \\Tien   water  is   poured    upon 
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The  hard  and  strong  feathers  of  Uie  wings  of 
geese,  ostriches,  ttxrkeys,  &c.,  used  in  writing. 
— FauVciifr, 

QUTLON.on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  lat.  8o  53 
N.»  long.  70° 33'  E.,  is  atownof  considerable  im- 
portance. Collam,  Coilon,  Coiilon  or  Quilon,  was 
buiit^  A.  D.  S2o  ;  and  was  at  one  time  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  'llie  natives  of  the 
country  b^n  tlieir  era  from  its  foundation,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  natives  of  Cochm  begin 
theirs  from  the  origin  of  the  island  of  Vaipeen. 
In  former  days  there  were  a  great  majiy  weav- 
iug-looms,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
stoneware  here.  Alexius  Menczcs,  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Goa«  built  an  excellent  fortress 
here,  which  afterward-*  fell  into  ruins,  being 
neglected  by  the  Dutch. — Colontl  Hfher  iJrury, 
See  NicoloAii-Couti. 

QUINARIA  LAXSIl^,  Lour.  Syn.  of 
Cookia  punctata,  Rrtz. 

QUINCALHARIA,  Port.     Ilmnlwarc. 

QUINCE  of  Bengal,  txo.  Syu.  of  ^-gle 
marmetufl. 

QUINXE.    C)doma  vul^jaris. 

t|um«a  fcompr,  Ger. 

Bcbdana,         Uvi.,Ht3(D,, 

r«Jtt.T4M. 

llvUooto«M«  It. 


I 


Aa. 


Behtlnaa,  Hub-Ui-«ur 

furguU 
Semen  de  Coig, 
Quincunx, 

The  Qnince  H  %  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  grows  in  Persia  :  its  fruit  is  stewed 
and  it  makes  good  marmelade. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  quinces  (1),  Sbak- 
kar,  or  sweet ;  (2),  Tursha,  *our  ;  (3),  Mirua* 
iir  middlin;;.  The  firjtt  U  eaten  frtrrib  and  kM 
a  deliciotis  perfume :  the  fe4'/»nd  b  teM, 
candied,  &c.,  the  seois  of  all  are 

7o\ 


QUISQUAUS  INDIOA. 

and  used  in  sherbets  and  as  a  cooling  drink  in 
fever. — Powell ;  Hogg*s  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
QUINCE  SEED. 


Bebdana,  Hub-ul-suf 

fuigul. 
Semen  de  Coig, 

Quincunx, 


Fr. 


Quittenkomer,  Gk. 

fictadana,        Gux^  Hind., 

FxBB.,  Tam. 

Melacotogna,  It. 


These  are  oval,  acute  seeds,  plain  at  one  side, 
coavex  at  the  other,  often  triangular,  truncated 
at  one  end,  of  iron  colour  external]  j,  and  inter- 
nally white.  They  abound  in  mucilage,  and  are 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica.  This  seed 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  India,  being  highly  valued  as  a  demulcent 
tonic,  and  restorative  remedy  by  the  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedans  all  over  the  East.  They  are 
imported  into  Bombay  and  Calcutta  from  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  into  Northern  India  they  are 
brought  from  Cabul  and  Cashmere, — Faulktier. 

QUINGAMBO  of  West  Indies,  Abelmoschus 
escuJentus,  fV,  fy  A, 

QUINQUEGENTES.    See  Semitic  races. 

QUINQUINO,  also  called  myrrh  seed  or 
the  white  balsam,  is  prepared  from  the  balsam  of 
Peru  tree,  Myrospermum  peruiferum  and  from 
M.  pubescens. 

QUINQUILLERIA.  Sp.  Hardware. 

QUIPO'US  CURTIUS,  see  Kelat,  Khuzistan 
or  Arabistan. 

QUISQUALIS  INDICA,  Linn, 
Dfr-way-hmaing,  Burin. 
Chinese  Honey  Suckle.       |  Rangoon  creeper. 

A  scandent  shrub,  with  beautiful  flowers 
of  various  colours,  from  white  to  orange  and 
deep-red  ;  has  a  very  powerful  perfume  towards 
night.  It  grows  from  layers,  or  seed,  but  the  lat- 
ter are  very  difficult  to  find.  In  Tenasserim  this 
elegant  scandent  shrub  is  seen  trailing  its  long 
arms  around  our  bowers  and  verandahs,  buried 
in  thick  lively  foliage,  and  gracefully  flinging 
out  its  thousands  of  sweet-scented  flowers  which 
change  their  tint  from  white  to  ruse,  and  with 
the  clouds  at  sunset,  deepen  into  richest  crim- 
son. The  flowers  are  scarlet  outside  and  yel- 
lowish white  within,  and  hang  in  large  clusters, 


QTJTCBSBAHL 

very  useful  in  covering  wilb  or  trdlii 
the  scent  at  night  is  unpleasant  to  krim 
sons.     It  is  a  very  common  {dant  in  the 
dens  of  the  Dekhan  and  may  be  nind 
seed  or  layers. — Jaffrey  •  Mamm ;  iUdi 

QUITTENKORNER,  Gnu  Qmacea 

QUIVER.  Throughout  Soath  &«eR 
the  bow  and  arrow,  has  almost  dittppav 
only  people  using  it  constantly  in  wart 
the  hunt,  being  the  Andamanen— but 
annual  "  langar^  of  the  nizam  of  Hjfd 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  aoldien 
procession,  armed  with  bows.  Beoendj 
the  beginning  of  1870,  the  editor  met  i 
body  of  men,  seemuoglyon  aomepredal 
cursion,  one  of  whom  was  armed  with  t 
and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  In  April 
few  days  before  the  editor  arrived  at  di 
mans,  a  British  aailor  was  killed  by 
damaner  who  was  captured. 

QULUM,  Ab.,  the  pen  of  record. 

QULUNDUR,  Pbbs.,  a  class  of  foqa 
votees. 

QUOIN  HILL,  called  JibI  Mia  AUj 
Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb,  is  865  feet  al 
sea. 

QUOIRENG,  the  Quoiieng  tribe,  faa; 
agedistinctfromthoseofthe  Songbooaa 
ron  but  with  a  great  umilarity  in  all  ol 
pects.  They  inhabit  all  the  hills  nordi 
Koupooee,  between  thehigh  range  thatd 
valley  of  Munnipore  and  the  Bnrak,  a 
the  Angamee  tribe,  from  whose  aggran 
have  suffered  much.  From  these  agg 
and  their  own  feuds,  they  have  much  dc 
in  number,  but  are  still  a  very  oooa 
tribe,  possessed  of  much ,  energy  whid 
lopes  itself  in  trade  with  the  Angamee  i 
British  frontier  district,  see  Natimas  ill 

QUOI-TOTA-KURA,  Tkl.  Aa 
tristis. 

QUTB-UL-MULK,  a  sovereign  «£< 
dah,  near  Hyderabad  in  tlie  Dekhan. 

QUTUB  SHAin,  a  dynaaty  of  Gol 
sec  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan. 
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lUer  of  the  Euglish  lanfcuge  ift 
d  a  liquiil,  aiul  iu  the  Knt^Uah 
distinct  soudcIs,  the  one,  as  m 
^  and  when  at  the  bt^iniiiiiK 
ibles,  prodtiMtl  hy  an  expulsiuit 
aib»  tlie  ot)i«r  BOiiivd  when  fol- 
ooanl^  and  when  at  the  eud  of 
1  by  a  vibration  of  the  tongue 
a  ill  her,  ford,  startJing.  In 
root  the  Greek  languiiice.  the 
ually  written  after  r.  as  in 
MHiy,  rhetoric.  K  haa  tarioue 
ii<  the  Uiigua^J  of  the  Kaat 
changeable  iulo  1,  and  the 
Dnot  pronounce  r,  always  uae 
Uanally  it  has  ihei^oundofr 
ruin*  In  the  Huitiuatani  it 
ind  aa  r  or  rh,  whirli  alternate 
ral  letters  d,  und  db,  nnd  iu 
Lica  and  Tnuiil,  it  haa  a  harsher 
the  Tamil  und  r  of  the  Malaya- 
reapects  identical,  and  wlien 
lave  the  sound  of  tt.  The  6:1  n- 
nd  ri  is  tuoditied  in  the  penin- 
toni. 

of  the  ancieoi  Egptiana^  was 
irately  from  Oairia, 
KH£YL.   SeeKbyber. 
f  EzeLieL  xx?ii.  H  Lto  23,  is  the 

,D£VA.    See  InBertptiona. 
;G-THA.     See  India. 
UMA.    See  lusoriptions. 
HA  DITVA.     See  Inscnplionr 
Bind.    Pkbs.   Juice  ,  jcily  ; 

>.   Arum    colocaaia  ;  Colooaaia 

luiD-  Gbioaanthua,  4);?.  Schotl. 
LMD.  A  Papjab  tree  of  iDoderate 
te,  soft,  light  ;  used  by  nemiu- 
utea  «nd  implemeota.  liark  used 
avea  used  for  fodder.—  PowtiVt 

I.  />.  542. 
eeSterculia  acutnniata. 
Al*ha  ia  a  Turkish  word,  ao- 
rie»  eiKaifyiu^  father.  Taking  it 
itU  Edbbati,  it  may  be  noted 
ere  came  on  a  Ditsion  froio  the 
I  to  the  court  of  Kranee  a  ctr- 
l>iabop,  who  19  teruie<l  by  the 
aban   Ata, — Yulo^   Catkajf,   I, 

Lepss  cuniculua. 
B   the    road,  properly   rafa-bur, 
,4lie  Pindani    to  labour,  the 
UiCir  lorayii— Jorf'tf  HajaUhan, 

'Jb»4.*""     •'■"*■■"  '■ 


KASHAS.  Seeladia. 

KABI.  IItnd-,  also  written  Rabbi  and  roll- 
ed by  the  people  **Hari/*  the  sprii.if  harvest 
cropa  sown  in  winter  and  cut  by  liar,  early 
aummer.  The  aprin^^  or  Rabi.  nop  is  sowii 
after  the  rains,  and  reaped  al  the  commeao» 
ment  uf  the  hot  weother. 

UAB-l-SUS,  also  rab-ua-sus,  Hind.  Gly 
eirrhiza  triphylla,  li()U0Tice,  liteiAlly  awecl 
jaice . 

RABNAOAB  island,  the  southern  e* 
tremity  of  whieh  is  in  Ut.  21°  50'>i.«  ia  ii  lar^i 
istnnd,  18  or  20  miles  to  the  easi.wnrd  of  (.b< 
Hoorinitattah  entrance  of  the  Gar^gea. 

KABOK.  Mai,ay.  Fireworks. 

RACACHON  or  Racachont.  Abab.  A  nb- 
stilute  for  cbooolnte  ;  a  preparation  uf  roastflf 
■oorns,  powdered  with  sugar  and  aromniios 
— Simmond's  Diet,  I 

HACK,  a  term  tued  by  ethnoIogtBts  to  dia<| 
tluguiah  the  people  from  different  branchea  ot 
the  human  family.  The  word  h  not  in  asd 
amongst  Europeans  in  the  £aaL  Indies,  b^ 
whom  the  people  of  the  country  are  colJeciiveU 
called  nativea,  and  their  severui  races  are  dtan 
nated  cnstcs.  But  there  ia  no  doubt  that  tM 
brabmin,  the  Kahetrya,  the  Itajput,  the  Veayai 
the  Hadn  htndu,  the  Mo^hul,  Syed,  Persian  and 
Pathau  mahoinedan,  and  the  Burman,  Kam 
Mon,  Malnyi  Papuan,  and  Arafura,  the  Jat,  tm 
Ualucb,  the  Brnhiii.  the  Parsee,  and  the  Bengal 
are  all  of  ditferent  races,  as  also,  are  maaj 
of  the  non  Aryan  peoples  of  iudia,  tbe  Parial 
or  Dher  or  Mbar,  the  Chaokeli,  Chuckltf 
or  Madhara,  the  Dora  and  hundreds  mori 
This  subject  has  been  largely  diaposed  of  nude 
the  word  India-  Bishop  Ueber  esrly  observo 
that  the  people  of  tbe  mountains,  and  of  all  th 
hiily  country  a^ijoining  Hurdwaii,  are  a  rofl 
(iietinct  from  those  of  the  plain,  ia  faatural 
language,  civilization,  and  religion. 

Tbe  khatree  is  a  fnce  numerous  in  theUppi 
Punjnb,  and  about  Delhi  and  Hu^lwar,  an 
found  aionK  the  Ganges  us  far  as  Bcnnrea  afl 
Fatna-  Ibey  divide  thenaselvea  into  tbi««  pril 
cipal  classes  ;  1.  the  Charjati  or  four  olatia,  fim. 
Beth,  IdarhotA,  Khnnnn  and  Kuppoor.  £ 
Banijali,  viz.  Chopr«,  I'alwar.Tunnuhtt,  S«i« 
Kukker,  Meihta,  te.  III.  Bawu«-js»ar  ifa 
two  clans,  naionfc«t  whom  are  B unds ri, HtimUM 
Sehti,  iiuri,  Sani,  Vnmid,  B«baeM.  floh^ 
Behdi,  Teehun,  BhuUoU,  kc  IW  ft— p»fa 
people  are  biudooaof  a  MiteolMBfrDB  f 
Bhot,  and  winter  and  sufa»irl>»«  ■  ^k^ir  Mq 
tents  with  ibeiT  flocks  aad  ypAi  ^  afc* 
goata  and  yaka,  Tbty  Wf  "••y  •^ 
TarUr  fac«s»  and  tka  ■«■  IM  <M 
hair  baug  ia  od«  p%  to 
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Tlie  populfltion  of  aU  the  islands  of  tbe 
Pacific  group  is  presumed  to  dale  from  Ocennian 
migration,  which  hns  been  laid  dowa  in  the  fol- 
lowiiiii  order- Malayan,  Protone»ian,  Papuan 
Polynesian. 

A  well-known  writer,  claases  the  inhabitants 
of  Ihe  Archipelago  into  Iwo  great  races,  totally 
different  in  their  physical  aspect  and  in  their  ] 
monit  chamctcr.  He  says,  the  Volyncainn  race 
extenl  from  Murianna  to  Easter  Island  and 
from  Hawaii  to  New  Zealand,  with  no  greater  I 
variety  in  the  language  than  is  to  be  rael 
with  in  Ktiropean  tongues  derived  from  the 
btme  source*.  Tbe  second  race  are  dialinguish* 
ed  by  the  usual  Kthiopian  features^  and  occupy 
New  Hollntid,  New  Guinea,  New  Caledonirt, 
«nd  the  Fiji.  The  physical  conformation  of 
the  Papnnn,  and  particularly  the  squareuese  of 
his  head,  uistinguishea  him  from  the  African 
negro.  That  writer  assuioes  that  one  island 
has  supplied  another  with  population,  based  upon 
the  priuciple  of  contiguity,  and  deduces  there- 
from that  Torres  Straits,  being  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  ocean  which  separates  AustrHlia 
from  New  Guinea,  constitutes  a  reason  for  de- 
riving  the  Australian  source  from  the  Papuans. 

U  is  difficulf,  to  define  the  extent  of  early  oc- 
cupancy, and  to  dfttermine  where  this  migration 
cesf^ed  on  the  Australian  continent,  since  there 
are  physical  evidences,  as  well  as  other  indica- 
tions of  a  strong  character,  which  denote  that 
Tasmania  and  Australia  oonaisted  formerly  of  an 
undivided  terra  firma. 

Tlie  Papuan  race  are  clearly  either  from  the 
Moluccas  or  an  adjoining  island,  where  the 
negro  characteristics  are  shown  to  have  been 
more  strongly  developed  than  those  to  be  met 
with  around  the  continent  of  New  Holland  ; 
and  although  tlie  island  of  New  Ouinea,  from 
its  situatioi)  and  importance,  has  enjoyed  the 
advantuecs  of  certain  civilieing  iofluenoes  at  a 
comparatively  early  period,  it  has  nevertheless 
retained  the  strongest  features  of  its  settlement 
throughout  a  vnrietl  intermixture.  The  natives 
of  New  Guinea  have,  almost  generally,  the 
woolly  head,  sometimes  frizzled,  and  occasional- 
ly in  pipe-like  knots,  the  thick  lips  and  squat 
noses,  which  indicate  their  negro  cnnnection, 
while  Iheir  colour  ranges  from  the  sallow  hue  of 
the.  S.indwich  Islander  to  tbe  dark  copper  of  the 
Bornese-  The  face  is  sirgffestive  of  the  Mongol 
type,  btfing  square  and  angular  ;  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  iMsnd  of  New  Guinea  the  obliquity 
of  vision  common  to  the  Chinese  is  apparent. 
Kecent  investigations  would  seem  to  denote  also 
that  they  are  frequently  distinguished  by  b 
J  pwish  cast  of  features  ;  so  that,  instead  of  their 
presenting  indicstions  of  a  pure  nation,  as  well 
ns  th'.-  distinctive  t7pe  of  a  great  raoe,  there  is 
nbundant  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Coming,  in 
all  probtbility,  from  one  of  the  small  western 


islands  in  the  route  from  the 
Moluccas  (originally  peopled 
pines),  the  Papuan  race  are  fa 
over  a  l8r;re  ;irea  and  extend 
Islands,  Blsksland  states  that  the 
boundary  of  the  Papuan  is  ooinoidf 
uorth'weit  monsoon,  which  maybe 
extending  from  the  £quator  to  10* 
latitude,  and  in  longitU'ie  from  Soi 
Kiji  Islands,  from  which  circui 
itfnoMnce  in  navigation  the 
they  have  travelled  from  the  wi 
fie  only  so  far  as  the  prevailii 
If  Australia  were  an  op* 
at  the  time  of  the  aettlemr 
is  more  than  probable  tho  Papaaa  vti 
peopled  it  themselves  ;  the  same  fa 
enabled  the  natives  of  Sumatra 
other  islands  of  the  Enstern  Archtf 
the  islands  of  tbe  north  and 
Continent,  where  evidence  of  ani 
—also  afforded  the  opportunity  o( 
thfc  rural  reefs  of  Torres  Slniiis,  asd 
mg  tho  mainland  of  Temi  Aastralis. 
be  an  unsound  hypothesis  whirh  af««| 
the  entire  omission  of  so  large  a  cool 
a  failure  of  occupation  conaeqacnt 
sterility  and  unpromising  character  d 
approaches.  The  resembtanoe  ol  ik 
lians  to  some  of  the  tribea  inkal 
southernmost  settlementa  of  the  An 
and  the  proximate  inteni>«idiat«  i 
Torres  Straits,  ia  doubtless  ewta) 
inhabitants  of  the  inreat  inlands, 
Kroup  of  seitiementa  in  clov« 
the  const,  being  of  coeval  dUlrit 
Aiutralians  posseas  the  vide^aprtatj 
receding  forehead,  and  rapid  ^  ^ 

the  thin  and  muscnlar  tnabt* 
the  long  silky  hair  of  lh«  W( 
not  a  little  of  tbe  latter'a  ikitl  i 
to  these  types  re?prctively  the 
and  north*we«t  Australia  a] 
to  any  other.  In  many  foatttPei  all 
tions  they  assimilate  lo  tha  noH&, 
dians,  and  to  some  of  the  tribe*  e| 
strongly  resembling  the  lattir  In  »kf 
and  in  theprsctioe  of  pier 
nose.    In  physical  »ppe»rii..«.  .-. 
prepossessing.  The  eye  it  fall  md 
head  and  body  erect,  and  tbe 
forward.     All  the  men  have  tbici 
hair.     This  is  a  distinctive  fea|«| 
shared    generally    by    the    Moi 
Malay,  or  the  natives  of  Ibe 
of  whom  may  be  presumed  (o  bavej 
Itties   for   efl'ectiog   ao    intcri 
Australians. 

Native  .Australian  women  at 
hair,  in    spile  of  tbe  abonianblt, 
which  it  is  oommooly   MbjwUd^ 
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Ft,  the  heotl  being  covered   with  k  pro- 
loose  natural  curls. 

tlraoienls  of  vrurtare  in  ceneral  use  by 
icouiif^uous  races  vary  nu  Less  tbau  their 
customs,  lau^tiH^i-,  and  physique, 
tt  reiuarkablc  wenpmi  of  the  Aua- 
etttirely  uulcnowu  to  ilie  Papuan, 
bgbtiug,  use  the  buw  aud  arrow. 
1  au  flttvance  towards  civilization  is 
for  till-  I'apuaD.  it  is  obstTvabltj  ooJy 
m  the  iinu\t:s  b«ve  been  suscepiible  of  im- 
liona  iu  Uieir  early  intercourse  with  the 
aod  traders  of  Java,  from  whom  a 
ly  of  their  costoms  are  copied,  and 
loUy  by  oontnct  u-iiti  the  Dutch, 
•ettlemeitts  od  the  din'ereni  ialaods- 
(cQOe  tends  to  throw  doubts  ou 
identity  with  the  Fapaans,  as  we 
fact  of  entirely  ditferent  races  inh«bit- 
two  Ur>!e  islands,  and  separated  by  b 
of  only  140  miles.  The  facilities  of 
f,  reod«red  at  all  times  difficult  by  tbc 
and  intricacy  of  the  '  Straits/  have 
iber  lessened  by  the  hostility  of  the 
so  that  the  tra0icin^  with  the 
ttr&Iians  and  intermixture  baa  been 
to  those  people,  who,  aided  by  a 
skill  in  usvigation  and  also  in  the 
IU  of  their  vessels,  bare  enjoyed 
intagfl  of  the  trade  winds.  Had 
lern  migration  penetrated  beyond 
lediate  islands  lying  between  Papua 
ilralia,  there  would  have  been  ample 
IS  of  the  connection  in  both  races, 
linkt  that  it  is  diHiculi  to  detarmine, 
tt  race  the  Australinn  spraoff,  for 
»t  one  of  the  great  families  into  which 
ID  race  hns  been  divided  with  which 
be  properly  cUssed.'  Sirteteoki,  who 
lODglhe  Australian  tribes  of  tbegreat- 
[ly,  says, — *  In  his  physical  op- 
be  does  not  exhibit  any  features  by 
his  raoB  could  be  classed  or  identified 
of  the  generally  known  divisions  of 
QmI.'  Perhaps  the  most  practical  account 
giren  by  Wilkes,  who  in  his  American 
eipediiion,  says, — '  Thry  differ  from 
raoe  of  men  in  features ,  complex 
id  language,  their  colour  und  features 
them  to  the  African  typCi  ibeir  lou^ 
liair  has  a  resemblance  to  the  Malay, 
■age  approxiinatf^a  to  the  American! 
''While  tbertt  is  much  in  their  physical 
luners,  und  custuois  to  which  no 
be  traced  in  any  other  people  ; 
striking  distinction  is  the  hair.' 
Profesaor,  whose  experience  and  attaiu- 
■  •Dtitle  his  opinion  to  considerable  res* 
liaHers  from  recent  discoveries  a  strong  re- 
l^e  between  the  original  inliahitanls  of 
^■uropcan  Cantoumcat  and  the  Aifurian. 


The  large  -exient  of  Australian  coast  land 
whioh  otters  itself  to  the  seaboard  of  China, 
embraciujj^  without  doubt  the  locale  of  the 
earlier  sellleuients,  bus  been  advanced  iu 
favour  uf  the  theory  that  the  occupation  of 
Australia,  together  with  the  principal  settle* 
menis  as  far  east  as  New  Guinea,  resulted  from, 
one  common  migration,  tlie  parent  source  being 
the  Chinese  Seas.  It  is  well  known,  from  the 
period  of  the  earliest  discover*'  by  Europeans, 
ihitt  the  Chinese,  the  Malay,  and  iiie  Oelebians 
visited  the  south-eastern  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  had  their  stations  on  the  Austra- 
lian coast,  trading  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
conveying  from  thence  cargoes  of  trepang, 
ahellt,  Sec.  ;  iind  wc  have  strong  indications 
of  the  Malay  influence  tbrou<;hout  the  dif-. 
ferent  pjrta  of  the  Northern  Continent  pervad-* 
iog  even  torne  of  the  native  cuiloms.  The  only 
evidence  presented  iu  support  of  the  above 
theory,  however,  is  that  atforded  by  the  dis- 
covery recently  of  a  tribe  on  the  balonne  river, 
to  the  north-westward  of  the  UpperWarrcy;©.  the 
head  of  both  aexcs  being  quite  bald.  Iu  other 
respects  they  share  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mongolian.  These  people  speak  a  dttfcrent 
dialect  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  hold 
no  intercourse  with  them,  reiiarding  them  in 
fact  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  awe.  The 
expression  of  colour,  a  most  important  elenaenti 
of  race,  and  which  is  uniform  throughout  Ihei 
island,  forbids  the  supposition  of  any  great  in* 
termixtnre  ivith  a  lighter  type. 

The  nomadic  existence  and  habits  of  the  A  ua- 
tralians  have  caused  a  uaion  of  diverse  sections - 
of  the  native  race   distributed  over  the  conti- 
nent, producing  tribes  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage,  and  presenting  finer  specimens  of    mcn.f 
The   norih-ea&t  natives,   for  instance,   are  thtt< 
most  warlike  and  of  superior  physical   power  ; 
while  those   on    the  north-we&t  const   are  the 
most  ingenious,   maintain    a  purer  idiom,  and, 
acc^jrding  to  the  latest  explorations,   are  moi 
readily  susceptible  of  civilicing  influences.    Ai 
imue<tiat6    local    intermixture   has   invariably 
resulted  in  a  degenerate  deaoent,   and  these  re; 
suits  have    been   painfully   perceptible  in    thoi 
settled  districts,  where  the  worst  influences   ol 
civilization  have  wrought   their  effect  on   th( 
physical  character. 

The  north-west  coast  of  Australia  being  tbftg 
most  accessible  to  the  Island  of  Timor,  favoui 
the  hypothesis  that  it  was  by  these  pcopU 
the  great  island  was  lirst  occupied.  In  tbi 
language  there  is  about  the  same  variety  au< 
intermixture  of  Malay,  while  we  have  an' 
uninterrupted  line  ot  islands  as  stepping 
stones,  Almost  (lirect  to  the  Timor  group, 
from  the  great  Malayan  source— Sumatrjii 
No  tradition  of  settlement  exists  amongbt< 
the  Austrftliansf  but  ou  tbu  ca:>lcrii  and  uuzlh* 
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easlern  const9  natives  arc  found  who   evince    a 
higher  anti  more    iulell^ent  oit;auizatioii,   who 
are  also  in  ihe  poswjssion  of  Uslcfully   finished 
and  &k.iUuUy  cousiructed  canoe«,  Hud  wlio   evi- 
dently   enjoy    lierBiiiiary    laws    ami    customa. 
AnoifliH  we»poiii  are  kuown  to  have  bettu    uaed 
ainon>;    them,   und    we    have    a   knowleili^e  of 
H^uresaud  tketdies,  acme  apparentW  of  Kreat 
BgB  being  outlined  upon    the    rocks  almi^  the 
roitliern  coast.     Grey  discovered  seteral   curi- 
ous tigiirea  in  cnves,  and  tiie  outline  of  a  man's 
hand  boldly  defined  on  b  rock  in   ihe    Gleurl^ 
river,    besides  tombs    of   ancient    appearance. 
There  arc  also  nmnerous  naiivc  dnininfcs   and 
rude  impre&siona  of  men  and  animals  along  tbo 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,   of   Finder's 
and  Depuch's  islands  and  near  Sydney,  all   in- 
dicating native  origin  and  settlement   to    be  of 
a  remote  period.     Fnrlhcr  evidence   in   favour 
of  the  rtutiquity  of  ibe   Auatraliau    race   is    af- 
forded by  recent  discoveries  made    in    Victoria, 
the    latest   oi   which    is     that   of   ihe   bodies 
of   three   aboHginnls  petrified    into  solid  mar- 
ble,   the    veins,    muscles,  &c.   of  which    could 
be   didliM(!ily    traoed   through   what   is    now  a 
group  or    stone   blocks,   perfectly    souud    and 
whole.    They  were  found  in   a   sitting    posture 
nenr  the  suil'ace,  togetlier  with  an  ancient  stone 
weapon,  so  that  the  present  custom  of    burying 
the  dead  is   thus    shown   to    bave   been   prac- 
tised at  least  many  centuries  ago,  for  the   situ- 
ation  of   their  deposit,  aud   the  condition  in 
which  they  were   foQnd,   preclude  th«  idea    of 
these    remains   having  been   buried  otherwise 
than  during  the  reoeiit  period    of   formation. 
OccasioDally,  traoea  of  large  kilns  or  mouml'v, 
compOBed  of  burnt  clay,  stones,  and  debris,  arv 
to  be    met    ^ith,    overgrown  with    timlier  and 
nearly    buried,   on   which    they    couked   (heir 
repasts  of   wild   animals  ;   but    neither    these 
aikcient   cairns,  nor  the  fosailiferouit  remains  of 
aboriginals  which  have   been  exhumed  at  dif- 
ferent p<;riods,    illumine    the    obscurity   which 
surrounds  the   race  of   Austtaliaus. 

In  the  border  districts  of  British  India,  into 
wliioh  intruding  races  have  come^  the  distinc 
ttotts  of  rnces  arc  very  marked.  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  Baijeling  are  mahotnedau  and  biudu 
natives  from  the  plains  of  India  \  ihe  Bhnoiiah 
from  Bhootan,  Thibet  aud  Sikkim,  the  Lepcha 
and  the  Mt-chi.  The  Lepcha  have  no  I'cligious 
or  race  distinctions,  but  ihey  speak  of  tlierii- 
selves  us  bdougiug  to  the  following  clans^ 
viz. :  — 

Burphooug  phoobo,     Sundyaog.    '  Lncksotn. 
UiMiug    t'hoobo.         8u^oot.  Tberim. 

Thurjokh     „  Tuiigy«ld.    |  Soogmc^ 

Captain  J.  D.  Uerburt  observes  that  at  his 
first  interview  with  the  Lepcha,  he  saw  that 
they  were  the  same  people  whom  he  had  met 
wiib  at  NiMitng^  at  Jabnabbi.  atShipchi  on 


the  Sutlfj,  in  Haagfang,  aad  sL^ 
Lndak.  They  are,  in  faei,  tke 
have  been  erroneously  culled 
and  are  in  reality  of  the  same  rase 
batons,  beifii;  a  taiuily  of  the  gran 
Kleuth  tartars  or  Kalmuck. 

The    people  of  Xrpal   arrukfe 
into  many  sections,  vit. ; — 
Ooorruung  ..i-ear  iihe«p.     I  MuftrtjtM    "^ 


GalUft rear  bntiaioes. 

Kami H  ack«milh. 

Sarki.  .    .    Taaiier*. 
Newad    ...  Shopk(f«p«rv. 
Doutai Tailors 


YaUu 

MoDgar 

Bnfania. 

KhnsBhiha 


^"3 


wen  m 
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In  the  plains  of  the  Daijebag 
Kxjbansi  and  Kengali  are  ia  t^tuA  m0 
The  Hajbansi  ure  Koch  or  Cooohol  lAi; 
descent  as  the  raja  of  Coocb  Bthar.  Um| 
call  tbemielves  Baj  BanaL 

The  Mflohi  inhabit  that  portion  o(  Ifci 
which  lies  under  ibe  hilla.  Th*^  «■  | 
tory,  live  by  cultivating  ihe  virgin  mk\ 
have  no  caste. 

The  various   tribes  iah«bitifig  tk  1 
desert   and    the   valli*y    of  Iha   IndM 
alone   form   an   ample   subject  of 
tion.     In  the  earlier  ages  then  wen  m 
Hajput  races,  in  HiodusUn,  vtz^ 
and  the  Chandra,  to  whicJi  were 
Agnicula  ;   in   all  six.      The  oUacj 
subdivisions  of  the   Soorya   aftd 
the     Sacha     of     Indo-S<^thie 
before   thn  mahomedan  era  found  no 
in    obtaining     a    pUoe.    though   a   kt 
amongst  the  thurty-six  regal  racn  tA  Ki^ 

The  Ganges  valley  aeems  to  luve  hm 
pled  by  several  rsoea.  long  before  Iki 
hiitdus  arrivtid  there,  and  all  the  ofl^ 
who  have  rntere^l  lodui  fniio  tte 
west  have  striven  to  occupy  the  (eitlte 
of  this  great  river.  Hindu  poets 
ed  its  praises  in  a  multitude  of 
river  is  fabled  in  their  mythology 
goddeta  Oanga ;  they  long  to  see 
in  ill  waters  and  be  purified  fran|| 
aud  at  last  to  die  on  iia  baoika,  er 
bona  conveyed  to  it  frooi  Ihe 
parts  of  India.  No  hindo 
question  as  in  2nd  Kioga  v*  12.  fori 
is  reeogiiixed  as  the  moet  cS< 
bindu  sttored  river*.  On  iu  bvUa 
the  ebief  of  the  religiotia  rwfc 
India  has  aeen.  Us  valley  «« 
buddhism  ;  which,  trom  ita  rial 
century  before  Christ,  gradually 
the  ^vbole  of  India,  waa  exteadeij 
to  Kashnur  and  ICabttl  thomHf 
der's  idVaaUuit  and  nov 
millions  of  men.  Ni 
ruled  there.  The  Andn 
the  Gtngelic   ptoviuoe  ol    IwA, 


RACK. 


RACE. 


•  fiinf^of  ibe  dtristian  era,  but  ihts  most 
fttiue  wu  the  f^real  Chetrya  family  tlmt  long 

I  at  Indrapreslke,  and  terminated  with 
ii-nj  in  A.  D.  ISOO.  Near  tie  ludus, 
i«(}a,  the  Oat'bi  anO  the  Mallani,  slford,  in 
VY,  position,  and  nonuDul  remembrance, 
Kids  for  inrerrihfr  (hnt  they  are  the  descend- 

of  the  Sogdii  Cat*hi^  and  Milli,  who 
med  the  Macedonian  in  his  passage  down 
Endtts  ;  swarms  of  Geie  or  Yuti,  have 
toed  the  general  title  of  Baloch.  or  retnid 
iHcieol  apceific  name  of  Noomri  ;  while 
n^  rn  that  of  Zf  but,  preserve  almost  the 
Ith^e  appellBtioo.  There  are  remains  of 
Mya  and  Diihya,  as  well  as  of  the  G«te 
1^  and  Hun,  who  hold  places  amoiiKB^ 
IbrtT-aix  royal  races  of  ancient  India. 
^■Mif'Stf,  with  the  Baraha  and  the  LoUanR, 
^Mio  swarmed  a  few  centuriea  a^o  in  ihe 
By  a  re  now  only  to  be  discerned  in  sinali 
i^  in  the  Marust'liali  or  "  tlie  rri^ioa  o( 
k"  which  ha6  even  preserved  the  illustrious 
|H^  KAofiVA,  Krishna's  foe  in  the  Maha- 
^B^  The  Sebr,\i,  or  creat  robber  of  the 
^k<lesert,  the  enemy  of  all  society  is  also 
Pk^ft  the  hiudu  Bhatti,  Kahtor,  Jo<ta, 
MMt  Mullani,  KaorwA,  Johya»  Soolcauo, 
^«  Arorab,  Khoomra,  Sindil^  Maisuri, 
todvi,  Jakbur,  Sb{ag  orAshfMg.and  Pooniah. 
f  the  mabomedan  tribes  there  are  two,  Kul- 
and  Srhrii,  concerning  whose  Origin  doubt 
«,  and  tl)f;  Zjut  ;  Rajur  ;  Oomra  ;  Soomra  ; 
or    Mcr  ;    M6r,    or   Mohar  ;     Baloch  ; 

or  l^ooka  ;    Suroiiicb&  ;     Mangutia  ; 

;  Dnhya ;  .Tobya ;  Kairooe ;  Jan^urca ; 
Berowee;  Bawurf ;  Tawurf ;  Chrendea  ; 

tiudant    and    Ijohitna    are   nyad,    or 

chiefly  from  Rajpoot  or  other   biitdu 

Tat  <1oea  not  ncoupy  lower  Sind  and 
not  found  iu  Uuzerat-  The  Jat 
rer,  tite  prevailin^ir  population  iu  all 
id  aud  tbeir  tongue  is  the  lan«;uBge  of 
try.  Ih^y  were  once  the  aristocracy 
id,  but  latterly  have  beea  dominated 
icthar  rncesi  and  thus  have  lost  aome- 
their  position  as  the  hip^ber  classes  of 
fcty.  In  the  south  and  west  of  tbe 
too.  (bey  have  lon^  beett  subject  to 
Ian  rulers.  But  latterly,  as  the  Sikh^ 
^'became  rideis  of  the  whole  Punjab  and  of 
Mnmtry  beyond  as  far  as  the  upper  Jumna, 

II  which  territories  tbey  are  still  in  every  way 
domimnit  population. 

rbe  earliest  poliLiciil  oliange  to  which  wc  can 
hack  in  the  history  of  ihe  Peninsula  is  tbe 
Motion  of  liama  iuto  the  forests  of  Uonda- 
Myi,  an  event  coeval  with  the  hero  worship 
fte  PasdavA,  and  tbe  loyths  of  the  Maha- 
Kita  aud  lUoiayaua.  The  bremiuical 
*Me  of  which  Kama  was  the  leader,  scattered 


tbe  aboriginal  rftecr  styled  Rakshosa  or  demons 
drivintf  some  into  the  mountain  and  forest 
retreats,  where  we  still  find  them  living  iu  bar> 
baroua  freedom,  aud  reducing  others  to  the 
state  of  ajfranan  slavery  in  which  we  uow 
see  the  Pariah,  Puller,  Cherumar,  aud  other 
helot  races  existing;  in  the  plains.  Kach 
province  has  its  |)cculiar  race  of  hrlots. 
Kach  mns<e  of  mountains  and  every  tract  of 
forests  its  own  tribes  of  wild  savat^es  either 
wholly  iitdcpeodeHL,  or  partially  subject  to  tbcir 
more  civilized  neiKb^oura  in  the  open  country. 
From  the  Pabtih  (undoubtedly  a  remnant  of 
the  great  Tamuliun  or  Southern  family]  of  the 
Rajmabal  Hills  ou  the  banks  of  tbe  Ganges, 
through  tbe  extensive  rej^ions  of  GonOwana, 
embracing  tbe  Khond,  8ourah  and  Chencber  of 
the  Eastern  Ghats,  the  Yanadi,  lrular,Cururabar, 
(ut  one  ptffiod  apparently  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  race  of  all,)  in  tbe  midland  pro- 
vincest — to  tbe  Bedar,  Mararar,  Kallar  aad 
other  tribes,  comprised  under  tbe  general  term 
of  Malayali,  or  mountaineers  in  the  south,  we 
find  an  iulinite  succession  of  races  professing 
rustoms  and  speakini;  languages  differing,  and, 
in  many  instances,  distinct^  trom  those  of  the 
modern  bindus.  The  same  pecnliaritiea  nay 
be  observed  in  several  of  tbe  nomade  castes 
roviug  over  the  plaius  in  tbe  mMre  civilLted 
portions  of  the  oontitry,  such  a&  tbe  Korcb«war, 
Woddewar,  Ycrkelwar  and  Pardi,  &c.  A  care- 
ful aud  systematic  investi^tion  of  these  re- 
mains of  the  former  popidation,  of  ibcir  customs 
and  religious  observances,  bo.,  with  tbe  pre- 
paration of  copious  vocubuUriea  of  lite  peculiar 
dialects  or  jargons  in  use  airtongst  them,  are 
among  the  most  important  objects  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed,  beeause,  the  study 
of  these  outcast  tribes,  of  thtir  language,  msnoera 
and  customs,  form  nearly  the  only  available 
source  from  which  we  can  glean  a  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  India. 

Kaces  need  to  be  considered  in  their  tribal, 
professional  aud  religious  denominations,  sub- 
divieiona  or  sat.  Mr.  Hodgson's  view  of  stu- 
dying the  ethnic  relations  of  these  rscea  alike  by 
means  of  tbeir  languages  und  of  their  physical 
structure  is  shared  by  Mr.  LoL^au.  who  meu- 
tions  Singapore  as  atfording  unoquallcd  oppoi- 
tunities  for  the  study.  And  doubtless,  btnga- 
porc  possesses  such  advantages ;  but,  on  the 
pier  of  Rangoon,  as  the  Mnil  Steamers  arrive, 
is  also  to  be  seen  a  woudorful  aasemblage  of 
races,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  the  items 
being  characteristic  bpecimeus,  lur  they  arc  all 
bold  enterprising  energetic  men  who  have  foond 
ibcir  way  to  that  remote  locality. 

Tbe  brothers  SoblaKcntweit,  in  their  ecieutific 
journeys  id  Central  Asia,  directed  much  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  characlcrs  of  the  people,  and 
more  extended  iuquirics  in  that  direction  wotild 
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RADAWAH. 


RADHA-KOONO. 


he  invnlunble,  but  at  preuot  several  of  tlie  ua- 
tionalitiE:&  iuBriii^li  India  aeem  duuiict^tiiiuli  of 
iheni  naaimilntin^  ia  their  physical  appeariiiice,to 
the  types  of  the  mccs,  of  which  tin.' v;(reod'-3hooU. 
—  Tod's  Rajaaihan,  Vol.  II  ^317.  Ca^t^ 
Herbert  at  ^.  9^9  o/r/u!  QUatiiutja  of  Science, 
Ueiter's  JmirnoX,  Vol,  I.  p.  195.  Mm,  H&nt^^ 
jidvrjttuf0g  of  a  lady  in  Tartarj/^  ^-c.,  VoL  IL 
p.  5-     Genilenuitt.'$  Magazine-    Sec  India. 

RACHI  CHEllU,  or  Bavi  oheuu,  Til. 
Ficui  religiosa. 

KACHA  JILLEDU  or  Jiliedu.  Tel. 
Calotropis  gigaotea,  72.  Br 

HACHA  MAMIDI  or  Mamidi.  Tu.. 
Maaftifera  Indica,  L.  var. 

RACUCHA  MANU.  T»L.  Xanthox^'lon 
rbeUaf  D,  C. 

KACHA  NEBEDU  or  Jambu  Ncrcdu. 
Tbl.    KuKeiiiA  jambolaua,  Lanu  var. 

RACllA  ISIRIKE.  Teu  Ciccu  dislicba,  L. 
With  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pigeou  a  egg.  Ji. 
a  485. 

UrVCINE  DB  CALUMBO.  Fa.  P  GoluAbo 
root. 

RACINE  ELEMENTAIHE,  Fiu  Arum 
escuknlum. 

HACK.  Gks.  Arrack. 

BACKA  DilASTA.  Can.  ?  Stunted  teak  :  a 
forest  leroQ* 

RACKAY.  Malay.  A  weight  used  for  the 
precious  metala  in  Sumatra,  about  l^  grain 
trov. — SinifiioHiTe  Diet. 

RACLITIA.     Ste  Hvdridee. 

EACONDA  BUSSELL[ANA,G^mj/.  A  6sh 
of  the  Indian  seas,  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length. 
At  PenaDg,  nuiutrous  at  all  seasons^  although 
liiss  so  than  they  are  at  the  San<J  heads  and 
the  mouths  of  the  GaD<;es.  The  Bengal 
fishermen  denominate  the  apt-cies/'  Potassah, 
Feasah  or  Phasah."  "  Fesaah"  or  *'  Phasah," 
as  Buchanan  liamilloa  observes,  is  in  Ben- 
gal a  generic  ternii  particularly  applied  to 
Kntcraulis  phasah.  JBucfiatL.  and  £.  telarah, 
£uch.  It  is  a  heavy  swimmer,  and  like  the 
rest  of  Clupeoidit,  expires  immediateiv  ou  ieav> 
in^  its  elemeut.  It  is  chiefly  oonsumed  in  a 
dried  state. 

U\i<T\   or  lUkta,  Sansc.    Blood  red. 

KACTA  BAN-POOK.  Banc.  Basella  r-ibra. 

RACTA  SHRaVA.   Sans,    tiarcini*  cam- 

bogia. 

KACTA  VINUA  CUADA.  Sams.  Euphor- 
bia thyrnifolia. 

KAOTA  OHANDA.  Singh.  Plcrocarpus 
sanialiitus. 

EACTO-KANCHAN.  Beso.  Bauhinia 
rari>-  '  nm, 

K  sD.  Pauicuni  miliaccum. 

EADAM.  UtND.  Taraxacum  ofticlnale. 

UADAMI.  Tau    Barringtonia  ncutan^^ls 
*^D.\WAU.  Gus.  KiMf.  Bloodstone. 


BADE.  HiNii.    Ribea  rabrus. 
KADEEN.  JAT.,atiUetaDBt 
RADEMACHIA  INCISA. 
syn.  of  Artocfirpus  incisa. —  WtUtU. 

RADEMACHIA  IMEGKA 
of  Artocarpua  integrifolia. — Limn, 

BADHA.  The  celebrated 
ua,  she  was  the  wife  uf  a  eowlwdl 
with  whom  she  lived  within  a  h 
Jumna,  she  was  one  of  Krishaa^ 
mist^esse^  the  chief  of  the  Gopi 
of  Vrij.  She  h^a  been  deified  by  cbc 
her  image  is  set  up  in  the  taaf 
shipped  at  the  festivaU  with  that 
Badba,  is  a  Sanscrit  word  from 
coniplish.— (7o/«,  AfyU,  Hind.,  p.  tS. 
R^asaan,  Vol,  I.  p.  530.  See  Uaoi 
Hindoo  ;  lascriptioas  ;  Ktiaku  ;  T| 
Sakhi  Bbava. 

RaDHA,  wife  of  Duryo*dh«iia's  dl 
and  nurse  of  Kerna,  whom  she 
son,  after  he  was  exposed  on  the 
Yamuna  by  bis  own  mother.— i?uU.F0l 
BADHA  KOOND.  four  miles  fa 
Tcrd'buo,  the  hoary  and  holy  moootaa 
with  the  richest  associations,  of  the  Um 
beheld  by  them  with  aoabsorbinfc  mltfi 
Greeks  bad  tlieir  Olympus  and  the  I 
their  Sinai  ;  the  Jain  sect  hare  Ibeir  Pj 
the  Saiva  hin^loo  their  KaiUsa,  and  t^ 
nava  hiodoo  their  Goverd'hun.  TbeC 
pilgrim  to  Jadea,  sees  Bethleb«iB  and  in 
and  then  goes  to  Sinai  The  VabhusTa 
ill  Vrij  sees  Mulira  and  Brindaboo,  I 
goes  to  Goverd'hun.  Goverd'bw 
Parnassus  of  the  hindoos.  iDtkarf, 
Krishna  for  Apollo,  the  GopiaifortWi 
and  the  Mans-gunga — a  large  boMti 
faced  tank — for  the  fount  of  Castalil; 
and  out  justifies  the  comparison.  T^ 
holiness  of  Guverd'hon  is  owine  to  i 
the  first  scene  or  Krishna's  spothcoaw- 
upon  this  mount  that  tbc  tirst  loiagv  wi 
to  his  worship  under  the  name  ot  G»ffi 
nath.  The  great  annual  mela  or  rtligi 
of  Anna-coot  at  Goverd'hun,  firtt  instil 
Vuliabha,  generally  takc^a  pLaoe  in  ifei 
of  Kartfxku,  and  not  leas  than  a  tindw 
sand  people  assemble.  JtcrUbnlan| 
incident  in  the  life  of  Krishn*,  utd  IM 
all  Vrij  (be  horns  of  the  entile  nrefnin 
with  vermilion  and  thoae  of  n  ««>*  M 
sionally  seen  oovtrtd  wuh  silwr  kal 
Vallabhi,  is  the  name  of  a  aeet  td  ITii 
hindus,  literally  the  lord  and  bv«  ef  < 
whose  worship  is  paid  to  Kiiahaa,  m.  i 
of  his  favorite  miatrcsi  Radhn.  KmAi. 
object  of  aUuration  to  aU  the  Mota  ell 
ship  that  deity,  nnd  not  aafrex|«CBlir  I 
a  degree  of  prefercDce  thai  •bsftfi  I 
Kiishoa  iulo  the  ahndc-   This  tert  vsi  ll 


RAPFU-UD-DOWLA. 

n»  in  the  16th  century,   by    Hari 
la  Vallabhi  are   two  Sanicrii  words  , 
to  a.ccomplish  and  T&ll&bhA,  beloved.  ] 
ind.   Vol.  II,  p.  111. 
1   or  lUeziah,    assumed  <he    Go- 
if  India   but   was   deposed   by  her 
hnm-Shah. 
TA.     See  Buddhn. 
TNIiR.      Beno.     Bengal     parsley, 
tnrolurrata. 
E  DI  COLUMBO.     It.    Colombo 


UFR,  part  of  llie  mahoroedan  creed. 


RAO. 


4 

the«^ 


HfVD.  Lobftk Malat. 

Grx.  Miilak.1 ...  Satts. 

viuiTMa.  MuHngfai Tam. 

&   tjiger. 

gctablc  may  be  sown  at  the  commence- 
e  ratnt,  either  in  beds  hroarirASt,  or 
»f  beds  wbcre  other  vegetables  liavc 
jtA,  111  tl>e  miity  season,  they  grow 
I  the  ridges.  The  sued  would  he 
in,  or  beaten  down,  and  then  a  good 
gi?en  to  them.  When  nboiit  three 
gfa*  carefully  thin,  leaving  at  lenst 
fire  tiogera*  breadth  betn-een  each 
'hey  take  from  three  to  five  weeks  to 
perfection,  and  require  a  ^ood  share 
,nf.  The  turnip  r^difihes  are  of  rari- 
wbitc,  red,  apanisb  black,  round, 
louij  white,  red,  and  purple.  The 
ink  and  purple  turnip  varieiies  sue* 
the  pUius,  the  black  Spanish  K. 
Uule  value,  the  seed  pods  when 
e  cxrellent  pickles.  The  horse 
blearia  armoracea. — Linn.  HiddelL 


KAKFLESIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
tural  order  Rafflesincea;,  one  species  of  tW 
Archipelago,  has  a  blossom  three  fe^et  in  diameter 
which  weighs  14  lbs.  Tliey  are  sicrolest,  p^ra- 
silica],  plants,  and  grow  in  Sumntra  and  Jnva, 
the  species  known  are  B.  Arnoldi,  H.  PaimA,  K. 
Cumingi,  It.  Horsfieldii,  B-  Rocbussenii,  deem- 
ed to  hsve  astringent  and    styptic  properties- 

RaFKLKS,  Sir  Thomna  Stamfotd.  Governor 
of  J«Vrt,  author  of    the  history  of  Javs,  Load. 
IS17.  "  vols.  4>to.  and  other  valuable  works    on 
the  Malay  peninsula.     lie  wns  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of    the   many    distinguished    men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  East  India 
Ootopatiy't  civil   aervice,   the   founder  of   that 
now  invaluable   eiitrefmt   of   commerce,  Sintea- 
pore,  one  of  the  best  and  most  astute  of  the  Qo- 
veruors  of  our  amaller  Eastern  dependencies,Bnd 
the  fonnHer  and  first  presifient  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society.  He  was  born  at  sea,  uear  Jamaica,  on 
the  5th  of  July  l78l.   From  his  infhnry  he  wm 
nccnsto.nrd  to  nn  adventurous  life.     His  frtther, 
Benjamin  ri.iilUcs,was  one  of  the  oldest  captaius, 
in  the  trade  of  those   seas^  out  of  the  port  o1 
London.     I'taced  at  an  earlv  age  at  a  school  ir 
Hammersmith,  he  quickly  developed    the    cha- 
racteristics of  thonghtfuinessand  close  applies 
tion  which  were  among  his   distinctions  ■    AiK 
though  his  education  was  not  complete  or  fine 
he  acquired  much   knowledge  during  the  brie 
oppon  unity  he   enjoyed.     At    fourteen    he  wa 
placed    as  an  eitra   clerk   in    the    East   Imli 
House.     Thus  drawn  from  the  form  and   &cliu 
lar's  desk,  be  did  not  abandon    lenminfif.     Hi 
leisure  hours  were  never    idle*     Principles   of 
strong   cleVBted    character,    directed    his    cor 
duel.      He  was  conscious  of  the   talents  whir 
graced  him.     He  appreciated  himself  with   a 


H    SKED   OIL.    Oiia  of  Raphanus 

In  U.  snliva. 
The  hiitdu    titular    designations    are 
%^   Bajiili.    Maba   Kajiih,    ami    Rae- 
hrince  of  princes. 
»O'0.  Small  seeded    mustard.  9ina- 
h  any  species  of  mustard  ;  also  mus- 

PUR   and    Belaspoor,  (owns  in  Central 
imbor  of  Ciond  are  scattered  about. 

Ab.    a   ruler,   a    BhipmQ3l(?r,  often 

Kiaaai,  means  rule,  dominion. 

'NA.     See    Bcrthelolia    lanceoUln. 

Iti  the  Punjab,  a  race    who   follow 

itsffl.     They  are  politically   insigni- 

lare  to  b«  found  in  the  vicinity  of  all 

Unrivnllcd   as  market-gardeners, 

an  elaborate    and    perfect    calti- 

L-UD- DO WLA succeeded  hisbrotber 
irjat,  but   died  a  ootural   death   a 
kr  bis  accession. 


honest  candour,  but  still  with  modesty.  H 
abilities  were  speedily  acknowledifcd  by  t1 
Indian  government,  and  when,  in  1805,  tl 
Court  of  Directors  resolved  on  cnjisMidAiing  ll 
establishment  at  Penang,  RafHes  was  luimt 
assistant  secretary  and  towards  the  close  of  ibi 
year,  he  arrived  in  the    Indian    Archipelago. 

Lady  RaiBes,  his  widow,  wrote  a  "  Memoir 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Baffles,'*  a  work  ve 
creditable  to  her  litf-rary  talent,  and  r-xccllei 
in  feeling.  I.;iny  Kafiles  was  the  second  wi 
of  Sir  Stamford,  to  whom  she  was  married 
1817-  Her  maiden  name  wns  Sopliifl  Hul 
she  survived  her  husband  22  vears,  and  di 
on  the  12tb  of  December  »858.  ag-d  "2, 
Highwood,  near  Hendon,  Middlesex,  an  esU 
purchased  bv  Sir  Stamford  shortly  after  his 
turn  to  Engliind  in  1834.— «/o/*«*j«  Ind 
AteUpthgo,  VoL  21.,  p.  44. 

RAFZI.    Heretic,  the  shoeab  mahomcdan 
called  by  the  aoonee. 

UAO.  Hind.    Abtei  SmitbUna,  Pi<^  VT 
biana,  HimaUyan  spruce 


iuR*ro)t 
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RAO.  Hind.  A  vein  ;  n  flair  in  a  jewel. 

BAGA.  Malay.  A  hnsket,  n  graio  mea- 
sure of  (he  Sooloo  and  Suudii  iiles,  in  weight 
531  lbs. 

RAGA.  8aNS.  Passion,  from  runj.  to 
colour.     Viragi,  void  of  paasion. 

RAGEE.  Can.  Dock.  Hind,  a  species  of 
milleti   Eleusine  corscflna.— 0<rr<.  Roxi>, 

RACiEU-  A  VLTT  remarkaole  animal,  half 
gont  nnd  half  deer  ;  the  flesh  is  itood  and 
tender,  dark  coloured,  and  lean  It  is  called 
"  Ilagoah,"  according  to  Kodjfson,  but  it  is 
not  the  Procapra  picticaud^ta  of  Tibet  — 
Dr.  Hooker's  dogs  cau^^ht  a  "  Ra^eu"  at 
Choongtam. — Hooker's  ffim.  Jour.  VoL  Ii» 
p.  98. 

RAGGL     Tbl.     Copper. 

HAGHA.  la  Northern  Media,  tho  eleventh 
seitlemeni  of  the  Ariuna  (xii.  versa  16.) 
"  Rajcha  with  the  three  races  is  doubtless 
the  Rhagffi  of  Strabo  and  Piojein^,  the  great- 
est city  iu  Medifi,"  south  of  Tcln'ran.  This 
north-eastern  portion  of  Media  includes  the 
passes  of  the  Caipian.  The  possession  of  these 
passes  was  a  protection  to  the  other  Ariaus* 
aud  at  the  tame  lime  the  ke>  to  the  whole  of 
Media,  and  therefore  Persia.  The  district  is 
called  also  Choana  (Qiran-)  Ahriman  eslnbliah** 
ed  here  unbelief  in  lUa  spiritunl  supremacy  of 
Zarathustra — auolher  schism,  or  at  all  cventa 
another  portion  of  ancient  Arian  biatory.  See 
Arians. 

RAGHA.  Picea  Webbiana  ;  Pioea  piiidr>)iVy 
tbe  silver  fir. 

RAGHI  CIlETrU.  or  Uavi  cheltu.  Til 
Ficus  reliKiosa. —  linn. 

RAGHUVANSA.  A  Sanscrit  work  by  Ka- 
lidasa. 

RAGl.  DuK.  Cav.  Hind.  Eleusine  cora- 
cana.     E.  stricta,  i^ojrZ^.  Nalchcnny. 

KAGI.    Iei..  Copper. 

RAGOJI  BHOONSLAH  invBde<l  ♦he  Carna- 
tic,  and  look  rricltinopoly.  >iec  Bhousla  Hnjaa 
uf  Nnirpiir  ;  MthrHtia   (iovenunents  in  Ijidiu. 

RAGOXaTHPL'R.   a  town  in   Manbhoom. 

RAGOOGUBH.  The  R»jpoot»  of  li^^oo- 
gurh  are  known  by  the  name  of  Kycbae 
and  are  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Malwa.  In 
17dO»  Madbojee  tSiodia  stnpped  the  family  of 
t>ieir  po$se«»ion6  and  imprisoned  the  rajah 
BuU'urit  Sinv  and  his  son  Jey  Sio^^h.  Jey  Snx^ 
oiaintained  the  war  with  Sindia  till  I8i6  vrbeu 
he  died  leaving  his  title  to  be  disputed  by  two 
claimants  Dhukul  Sing  and  Ajeet  Sing.  Tbe 
matter  waa  complicated  by  disputes  in  the 
family,  and  at  last,  in  1S43,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  British  Government,  arrangementa 
were  made  and  Chuttersaol  got  32  villages 
yielJiii^  rupees  9,000.  Ajeet  Sing  receired  120 
ofthc  2U4  vUlsgfta  9dgioaiIy  granted  to  his 
'•mily. 
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ipen 

Vodden , 

DriUes Kk. 

Cbiffm,  Diapaaux.       „ 

Chiffona  .  ,^ „ 

Lumpen, Ota. 

(Jbendi.„ Gt?X- 

Rags  are  used  in  ibe  mafeafactufs  < 

RAGU.  Se«  Rama. 

RAGUAUILE. f  CaokeW 

darius. 

UAOULU.  TbU  Sleaameco 
of  Bagi. 

KAH.    PcKs.     A  road  ;  Rati 

Rahzan.  a  highway  robber. 

RAH ACH ARIA.     8ca  Chati 

RAHAL.   Ak.  a  caairMcwl, 

RAHALA.  Bgnh.  Hind.  Cifler 

KAHAN.  BcmM.  Aperf4 

RAHAtt  UiM>.p  A  ktadi 

KAH  AT.  See  Abhijinvawa, 

RAHIM.  Ax.  Mercilul.  an 

deity. 

RAHMAT.8eeNaksh.i. 

RAHIOB.    A  dynasty  of 

warda     continued     in     Marwar 

They  commence  authentic  history  m 

By  Yavanasra»  prinoe  o(  Parlipur  f 

Indo-Scytbic  origin.     In  A.  U.  if 

assaulted  Man  dor  and  oaa(l'>  "  >•- 

1680,  was  murdered,  Ajit 

occurred  the  Kabtor  ooatlu.'b 

J679  (7tb    rsravan.  :$.  1T16J 

years*  war  against  the  empire  ; 

by  his  son.  The  OJtaran  ar«  thai 

the  lUhtor   counlry  ;  tbe  waiUkt 

tbe  heroic  lays  of  tbe  bard  norei 

of  tbe  brahmin.     The    CI 

out     reverenrrd     by     the 

lands,  literally,  on  tbe  tenure  of 

In  Colonel    TodS  time,    the 

nf  the  Rahtor   was  about  lifty  fi 

comntenoing    as   usual    with   a 

lowed  by  tbe  production  of  tka 

from  the  spine  (rabt)    of    Indra, 

father  being  "  Vavanaawa.  priaoe  of  Pi 

Of  the   topography  of    FaiUpoor,  iht 

had    no   other  notion   tbau  thai  it « 

north ;   the    genealogiea  trace   tlinr 

to  Cush.  the  secoDd  soo  o(  Kama ;  tern 

they  would  be  Suryavansa.     Bat  ^  t 

of  this  race  they  are  denied    UtiaWai 

although  Cusbiie,  tbcy  are  held  lo  fet 

cendants  of  Kasyapa  of  iha   Sckkr  M 

daughter  of  a  Dyie  CTitan).    Tba  p«i 

Hirna  Kasyapa  is  accontiogly    stifB 

being  of  demoniac  origin.  Thaj,  hMi 

ceeded  to  the  Lnoar  race  of  Ci 

»ot9  of  Ujaniida,  tbe  foui 
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HAFTir. 


TtAr  nxs? 


e  ten^alogiats  rnaintsin  iht  R.ibtor  to 

^\\^n    race.     Tbe  first   locality  of  the 

as  GadttipoorSf  or  KbhoiiJ,  where  they 

rl    errtlirotifij   ii»     the    frllh    century; 

h,   b«yond    thnt   periotl,    they    con* 

r  Hne  with  the   prineca  of    Kosula 

the   fftcta   rest   on    H««f^rtion    only. 

riod     (tppronchinf;    the    TartHr   rori- 

India,   We  hnd  tbeis    contesting    nith 

Timr  ftiid  Choiina  kin^s  of  Dcllit,  anil 

-raeof  Anhulwurri*,  the  fiiiht  lo  pftm- 

portanee  amidst  the  princes  of  India. 

tMilS    for  anpremHPj',   destroyed   ihem 

keneO  by  internal    alrife,  thcChohnn 

fell,  and  hit  death  exposed  ilie  noith- 

der.    Cjinoiij    followed  ;    aud    white 

prince,   Jyechnnd    found  a  grave   in 

nge*(   hia  son  Senji  aotr^ht    nn   asylum 

K»it'huUi.  lite  regions  of  death.  Seoji 
P  founder  of  the  Rahtor  dynasty 
ir  ou  the  ruins  of  ihe  Purihara  of 
(  Here  they  brought  their  ancient 
pirit,  and  a  more  valiant  heiot^  exists 
a  can  be  found  amongst  the  sons  of 
e  Mo»nl  eraperoTs  were  intlebted 
iheir  conquests  lo  the  Ijakh  Turwar 
tbe  1U0,IKK>  swords  of  the  Kdhtor. 
tor  has  twenty-four  anc'ha.  The 
if  Bilnne^T  are  nnchnnj^ed  in  their 
ahticdliotts,  bearing  as  hieh  «  repu- 
ftuy  other  class  in  India.  The  R^fitor 
rl  have  fewer  prejudirea  than  their 
brethren  ;  they  will  ett  foodj 
quirkti}^  by  whom  it  was  dre^ised,  and 
either  wine  or  water,  without  asking 
he  cup  belonged.  1  bey  wonid  make 
•oldiers  in  the  world  if  tbcy  would 
discipline,  as  they  ore  brnrp,  hardy, 
itieil,  and  very  patient  ;  but  in  thfl 
use  of  opium,  and  smokint;  inluxi- 
ha,  Are  said  to  exceed  all  the  Chatees 
the  thirtj-six  royal  tribes  of  India. 
lUU,  or  '  rup'  is  a  favorite  with  every 
A  iftbo  cun  atTord  it,  and  is,  as  well  fts 
^a  pTinscca  for  eiintti,  arisin{(  from  the 
^■Df  all  meiiiHl  stimulus,  in  wliich  they 
wK  d^Rcient,  from  th^  nature  of  the  coun- 
m  ment  of  their    worlike  countrymen. — 

p.-^^thatt,  Vol,  u.  p.  116,  lye,  232, 

'ftp, p.  338. 

HL,  111    hindoo   astronomy,   the  moon's 

Ibg  code,  is  derived  from  a  verb  literally 

g  to  alundon,  void,    bence   also  black, 

shadow,   &c.,   and  is    represented  in 

thology  IS  having  no  body,  the  umbra 

Homers.     The   umbra   may  be   said 

r,    us   it  were,   the   luiniDsries.     In  a 

sense  tbe  hiodus  consider  it   as  one  of 

planets,   which   occasion   eclipses  ; 

ing  to  mythologVi  Habu  is  tbe  head 

tutcr,  of  which  Ketu  ibe  descending 


node,  is  the  Irnuk.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
commentators  to  be  the  Typliteas  of  llesiod. 
Itihu  is  fabled  to  have  been  translated  to 
the  stellar  sphere,  and  became  the  author  of 
eclt]i&cs  by  occasionally  swallowing  the  aurr 
and  uiuon.  The  origin  of  tbe  hostility  of 
|{^hu  (o  the  sun  and  moon  is  this  When 
the  irnds  were  drinking  the  iroritn  produced  at 
the  churnin((  of  the  ocean,  K&hu,  a  demon, 
iissuined  the  form  of  n  god,  and  beiran  to  drink, 
also,  when  the  sun  and  moon,  in  friendship  to 
the  ^ods,  revealed  the  deceit.  His  liend  was 
then  cut  off  by  Vishnu,  but  bcin^  immortal  by 
liarinir  tasted  the  amrit,  the  bead  and  tail  re* 
tained  their  separutti  existence,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  sky.  The  head  Iteesme  the  caune 
of  eclipses  by  its  animosity  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  tail  became  ketu  or  the  descending 
node.  •'  And  now  thou  fnU'st  a  prey  to  death, 
like  tbe  full  moon  to  Kihu's  jaws  consigned.'* 
—fTillinrn't  Siory  of  Nala,  p.  209,210. 
fftlton,  Malathi  Alad/tava,  }t.  \  1 5.  See  Grahii  ; 
Ketu. 

RAHZANI.  Per3.,  literally  to  strike  on 
thr  rodd.  a  highway  robber. 

RAIalsoRa  Hin'i>.,  and  Pind-Rni,  Abies 
Smithiana,  Hlmalayaa  upruoe,  often  100  fett 
hi|;h,  aud  5  feet  in  diameter. 

RAl,  tbe  lowest  of  all  the  titular  honors 
bestowed  on  bindus,  as  lUi  Futteh  Chaod, 
R«i  Eutiuti  Cbaud.     See  Rjc. 

KAl.  13hNo.  DuK.  GtJZ.  Hind.  Species  of 
SiuapiSj  or  mustard,  viz.,  S.  alba,  racemoaa, 
rainosa,  trilocularis,  chineosis,  erysimoides. 

KaI,  or  Sarthaf,  Hjnd.  Braasioa  oampestrls, 
uUo  B.  juocea.  Bai  Banar^ii.  Brassica  cam? 
pestris. 

KAl  of  Kullu  and  Kangra,  Abies  Smithlana*] 
Hooker^ 

RAI  or  RAIAN,  a  fair,  good-looking,  oUa* 
of  men  dwellini;  throughout  the  pUins  of 
the  Punjab  in  vilU^eb  of  llteir  own  or  boldiiif; 
divisiona  of  villages  on  equal  terms  with  iht^ 
Jul  aiid  others,  and  tiivder  a  similar  constitu- 
tion. They  are  not  martial,  but  apply  the  tiiieri 
ctdtivation  to  the  best  londs^  for  which  tbe^, 
jHiy  a  bigli  reveiuve  find  arr  rutich  appreoiat«<|| 
by  native  (voveruiBL-uLs.  ihry  aiu  iliti  bcafej 
cultivators  in  the  provmce. 

RAIANG.  HiNP.   Abies  dmtthiana* 

RAIAN-I.ROOMi.  Pkbs.  AMi^eed. 

RAICHOHK,  a  tomi  and  a  l>oab  or  Meso 
potaiuia  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  India^J 
in  the  dominions  of  the  sabob   of    Hyderabad.' 
It  has  an  arva  of  6,600  aq.  miled    und  u  popu-: 
lation  of  500,000. 

RAI  DAS,  fouuder  of  a  bindoo  sect  calleil 
Rai  dasi. 

RAI  DASI,  a  sect  of  viiahoava  hiaduf^ 
founded  by  Kui   Das,  a  discipto  of  lUmaa«a4| 
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leal  her  unil  bidea 

Rki   DROOG.     See  KalL 

HAIGS.  A  mntiuiuedflu  tribe  on  either  side 
of  the  ladus,  south  of  Kalabaglt  and  arounU 
Multan. 

RAIGAK,  in  Mhcrvrera,  workera  iu  skins. 

RAIQURU.  Au  old  chiefihip  now  attach- 
ed to  the  Sambalpur  district  of  Central  India. 
It  lies  betweeo  SS*'  and  83*^  S&'  of  east 
longitude,  and  between  21M5'ind  22' 35' 
of  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  ihc  north 
by  the  native  slates  of  Sirguja  and  Gangpur 
under  Chots  Nagpur.  on  the  soulU  by  the  river 
Mahanadi  and  the  Sambnlpur  khalsa,  on  the 
east  by  the  zamindari  of  .fnipur  or  Kolubir^, 
on  the  south-west  by  the  zamindari  ol  Cban- 
drapur,  and  on  the  north-west  by  ihe  laudatory 
state  of  Sakti  under  Bilaspur.  The  principal 
castes  are  agriculturaljKolla,  Ai^haria,  Kanwar, 
Saonra,  Qond  and  Bhumia  ;  others  Brahiuana, 
Rajputs>  Mahanti,  with  a  fair  propurtiun  ol 
artisans.  A  chief  of  Raigurh,  as  a  reward  for 
his  fidelity  and  services,  was  declaieJ  to  be 
under  the  special  prutectioD  of  the  British  Go- 
vemment. 

BAfHAN.  Hind.  Ocvmnm  pilosum. 
RAUlASr.  HrsD.  A'kiud  of  eiaerald. 
RAI10^£  or  Raiiaie,  a  sub-order,  or  farailv, 
of  Plpgiostomous  Cartilaginous  Fishes,  of  wiiicb 
the  common  my  is  the  tvpe.     See  Fishes. 
RAl  JAMUN.    HiNU.  Eugenia  jambolaaa* 

KAI  KA-TEli,  Gdz.  Hivd.  OU  of  Sina- 
pis  alba,  Sec.  Muslard  seed  oil. 

RAIKH-MAHI.  A  Gsh  (sort  of  eel)  found 
in  the  sand  of  rivers,  imported  dried  tu  Delhi : 
considered  aphrodisiac. — hcUtf,  p.  150. 

RAIL.     Hind.     Picca  Webbiana. 

UAILUM,  a  river  nearPalsomh  in  Oodey- 
poor. 

RAILWAYS  wore  first  attempted  to  be 
introduced  iuto  India,  in  1845,  by  two  com- 
panies, termed  the  East  India  and  the  Ureal 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company,  but  the 
projectors  found  it  necessary  to  apply  lo  Go- 
vernment for  aid,  and  Governnitut  guaranteed 
live  per  cent,  for  a  term  of  99  years,  giving  the 
land.  In  1864-5,  the  length  of  raU  in  course 
of  construction  by  eight  Railway  Companiis 
was  4.944  miles.  The  estimated  necessary 
capiUl  being  £dl,UOO,000. 

The  most  important  engineering  works  con- 
nected with  Indian  railways  were  on  the  ThuU 
i;haut,  by  an  incline  of  nine  miles  and  a 
quarter,  in  the  course  of  which  the  northern 
branch  of  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway  attains  an 
elevation  of  ^7t  feet.  The  southern  branch 
i«  taken  throuf^h  the  mounUiins  of  the 
Bhor  ithaut,  by  an  incline  nearly  16  milca 
l'*i)(  with  a  total  clevaiioo  of  L^^l  Jeet  by  a 


and  himself  originally  a  chauar   or  worker  in  [  series  of  cuttings,  tuuntts.   viadvob  m 

bankmenls,  which  arc  only  rivalM  hj  ti 
the  ThuU  ghaut.  Sir  UaodooaUl  &s^ 
a  civil  engineer,  native  of  (itp»l  I 
was  the  first  who,  in  \^\%  vu^fcstcAa 
for  India  dunng  ihe  admiuuintiim  «j 
Ellenborougb,  but  Mr.  Bird,  bissuoeaM 
up  the  subject.  U  wai  not  cucourifai 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  or  the  | 
mercantile  community.  ^ubseifucnUy. 
Lurd  llardiuge's  admiiiialralioa  a 
his  recommendation,  the  Court  of  (k 
granted  the  land  fur  a  line  from  Ok 
Delhi  with  a  guarauiee  of  lour  pet 
interest  on  five  millions  stcrli)i|jr,  mod  \ 
the  first  of  the  i;unraniecs  wbieb  )m 
been  eitenUcd  to  canals,  irrigatioe  t 
and  other  railroads.  Ttie  &<st  (• 
was  the  G«st  Indiau  and  Great  iadJH 
sular  Railways,  wlien  contracts  wttt  i 
August  1&49,  wiib  a  fnae  graut  oi  Im 
years  with  five  per  cent,  iulerest  gw 
During  Lord  Dalhoufie**  adminiiUi 
railway  schemes  made  progress,  UH 
I8ih  November  U£)2,  Bocnbay  saw 
pasacoger  train  run.  Oo  the  iOtb  Aa 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  a  minute,  urge^tM 
aion  for  strategic  purposes,  aod  eo 
and  commercial  groun^ls,  and  he  wt^ 
certain  trunk  lines.  Up  to  186&,  i 
S  lines  of  Railway  guaranteed,  fof  i 
of  5,607  miles  with  a  gua 
X84,3£56.000  sterling.  In  oo^j 
gers  were  13,746,000,  of  w 
were  of  the  third  class.  7  he  avc 
mile  has  been  abotit  £16,0(0, 
instances  £20,000,  but  mxtk 
about£lO,OOO.the  mile  is  the  i 
During  the  year  1866,  the  le 
for  traffic  increased  from  3,331  to 
and  the  extent  now  aaociionod  ( 
Indian  Branch  Railway)  is  6M 
4,U21  miles. 

At  the  commeQcement  of   the 
length  of  4,385  miles  of  nulway 
1671,   5,051  miles  were  opc% 
ing  been   added   during    1870 
iug  1871.    The  DBoet  imporiaBl 
pleted  in  1870  was  from   8o 
bulpore  on  the  G.  I.  P.  line,  by 
railway    communicalioit    belwcea 
Calcutta  was  cstabliabcd.     Next 
was   the   completion    of   Uie  S 
which    Lahore   and   DeUit  wen 
year  1871  baa  aeeo  Bombay  joit 
by  the  linking  logcLher  of   the    ~ 
G.    I.    P.    railways  at   R. 
system  of  trunk  lines   ofi 
Lord  D;i!^  v  be  re| 

Commen<..  i  ■•^^apataia 

terminus  uf  the  prtacitt 
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tinf^  by  Bombay,  Jubbulpore,  Allababad 

lore,  to  Moolian,  on  the  Indus,  a  con- 

lenftth  of  about  3,800  miles  of  railway 

formed.   Very  little  has   been  done  on 

liimtys,  which  Mny  appears  to  be  due 

much  vexed   qnestion  of    gnu^e.     This 

»0  has  been  happily,  or  unhappily  settled. 

•jaub   Northern  Railwny  (between  La> 

id  Pe^hftwur]  270  miles  in  letieib  was  to 

^000  expeuiied   on  it  during  1871. 

ist  of  the  line  was  estimated  at  about 

InUua    Vulley    Railway  stsrts  from    a 
MX  miles  west  of  Moolfnn  on  thePunJHub 
'.and  rune  through  Sboojaltad  and  Bha' 
to  Suklcur  and  thence  to  Kotree.    The 
ioulty    about  this  line  is  to  determine 
tb  aide  of  the  river  it  is  to  run.     But  it 
lie  on  the  left  to  he  protected  by  the  river 
ly  invHdine  force  from   the  north-west, 
ijpootaiia,  lines  have  been  surveyed  from 
Ajmeer,  via  Jeypore  and   Sambbur, 
ilea,  and  from    Delhi   via   Rewaree   and 
125  miles,  to  join   the  above,  with  a 
of  eight  miles  to  the  Suit  Works.  Opera- 
(were   commenced    on   the   line    t)etween 
ind    Rewaree,    on  an  outlay  of  50,000^ 
1&7  I.      The  line  to  Ajmeer  will  proba- 
ultimately,  on   to    Indore,   from 
to  Khundwa,  on  the  Greet   Indian 
iU  Raitwsy,   a  line,  84  miles  in  lenfrth, 
Uid  out.     A  treaty  was  made  in  1871 
thft  British  Government  and  the  mafaa- 
if  Jeypore  for  the  lease  of  the  Sambbur 
allowing    the    British    Government 
[ctaaive     ri^hc     to     mannfacture    and 
there.     The    line   from    Carwar    to 
i,  south  of  Rf^mbay,  is   still  under  con- 
ion.      The  difficulties  of  this  scheme,  and 
isive   nature  of   the  works   over  the 
iii*d«  it  necessary  to  survey  the  ground 
More    favorable   gradients  and  easier 
than  were  originatly    coniemplsted  have 
in  found  practicable.     The  railway  from 
irga,  ou  the   Great  Indian  Peninsula,  to 
ibad.  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Nizam. 
b«  about  116  miles  in  leng^th,  will  go  by 
tervbad  to  Trimulirherry  anH  is  to  he  con- 
o«  the  broad  gaujjc.    Colonel  Strachey, 
Dickena    and    Mr.  R«tndel,  Consultiog 
to  the  East  Indian  Rnilway  Company, 
ide<l  2  feet  9  inches  of  Kauge  and  Mr. 
\  S  fret  R  inches.  The  former  were  of  opi- 
"to  obtain  the  greatest  economy  in  con- 
ion,  Bud  conset^nently  the   greatest  possi- 
ision   of  rRilwRvs  in    India  the  gauge 
should  be  the   narrowest  which  would 
le  convenience  of  transport   for    various 
of  goods  and  passengers  with  reasonable 
aid  with  economy  and    safety  in  work. 
•nd  these  conditions  tbry  thought  would 


be  fulfilled  by  a  2  feet  0  inch  gauge.  Mr, 
Fowler  was  of  opinion  that  a  wi<)tb  of  3  feet 
6  inches  should  be  adopted  *'  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  greater  in  first  cost  of  works 
aud  rollini;  stock  than  a  gauge  of  2  feet  9 
inches,  and  was  t^reatlv  superior  in  carrying 
capacity,  convenience  nnd  economical  working. 
This  opinion  was  overruled  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  considered  that  the 
cost  of  a  railway  whs  in  proportion  to  its  gnage. 
though  a  gUnce  at  the  section  of  a  railway 
bank  or  cuttins:  would  prove  the  contrary.  Mr, 
Hawkshaw,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Mad- 
ras and  Eastern  Beneal  Railways,  and 
Mr.  Bidder,  CoDsultinir  Engineer  to  the  Sind, 
Punjab  and  Delhi  Railway  were  both  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  any  other  than  the 
existing  gauge  (5  feet  6  inches)  for  future  lines 
as  they  mii^ht  be  required  as  branchea  to  or  ex- 
tensions of  existing  lines  of  railway.  They 
attached  great  importance  to  the  inconveniencra 
arising  from  a  break  of  gsuge,  and  contended 
that  the  very  small  saving  which  might  be 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  a  narrow  pauge 
would  be  more  than  counterbslaooed  by  tbeae 
disadvantages.  These  opinions  were  transmitted 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  October  1870, and 
that  Government  Las  since  decided  that  S  feet 
3J  inches  shall  be  the  future  narrow  gauge  for 
Indian  Railways.  This  dimension,  the  Frencti 
metre,  is  a  puzzling  quantity  to  deal  with. 
and  nothing  has  bet-n  made  known  as  to  tbs 
cause  of  its  being  adopted. 

In  1870,  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons  employed  on  all  the  opened  lines  in  India 
was  13'9  per  mile,  the  proportion  of  Europeans 
and  East  Indians  to  natives  being  nearly  as  1 
to  13.  The  number  per  mile  employed  on  the 
East  Indian  is  16-4  .  tie  number  on  tho 
U.  I.  P  is  18  ;  on  the  Bombay,  Ba- 
roda  and  Central  India  it  is  IS,  and  on  the 
Madras  10.  In  1870  the  O.  I.  P.  was  the  dearest 
and  the  Madras  the  cheapest  worked  railways  ia 
India.  The  number  of  passengers  killed  and 
injured  by  arcldents  during  1870  was  i3  and  63 
respectively,  as  ngain-it  48  and  92  iu  I860  : 
and  the  number  who  died  from  beat  apoplexy, 
eshanstion  and  cholera  in  the  trains  and  stations 
was  1 1 4.  The  accidents  in  the  way  of  running 
over  cattle  were  314  ;  53  by  the  Madras 
Railway,  128  by  the  East  Indian,  fi2  by 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  and  46  by  the  Bom- 
bay, Baroda  nnd  Central  India.  Sixty-nine 
collisions  were  reported  in  1870,  against  73  in 
1869  and  64  in  1868-  There  were  258  case* 
of  running  off  the  proper  line  in  1870  against 
149  in  1869.  Of  these  258  accidents.  ISii 
occurred  on  the  Oreat  In-linn  Peninsula  ;  4 
on  the  Sind,  Punjab  and  Delhi  and  only  U)  o 
the  East  Indian  Uailway.  The  following  giv 
Ihe  number  of  miles  open,  the  co»\  per  mile,  auU 
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E.I.  R._   I503£i0,227 

£30.401.276 

a.  I.  p....    1872     17.023 

22,417,464 

M.  R 8^2     11,716 

9J4I,135 

Q.B.  &C.i.    31i}     33.833 

7,436,158 

S.  P.&D..     675     14.97^ 

10.106,700 

G.  S.  1 168       8,658 

1,454.66(J 

E.  B l^y     17.U33 

2,860,607 

The  revenue  derived    from 

railways  duriuK 

Ihe  year  1870  was  £2,864,600  being  about 
£34U/)00  in  excess  of  H»e  previous  year.  Th« 
gross  receipts  weie  £6,213,865  and  the  ex- 
penses £3,367,261.  Tiie  Nerhiuida  coal  fields 
are  hkely  to  be  avsiUble  for  railways  in  Contrnl 
India  and  hopes  Rtr.  also  entertained  of  the 
Chanda  coal  fields.  In  the  Punjab  and  Sind 
a  9>steiu  bns  been  or°;Dnized,  siDiilar  to  that  of 
the  Madras  Railway,  for  crowing  trees  for  foel. 
The  right  of  purchasinv  the  diflerent  fruaran- 
teed  lines  from  llieir  companies  can  first  be 
exercised  by  the  Oavemraent  as  under  ; 

£iAt  Indian  K&ilw:>y  nm'tn  line.  15  ?ebniary  IS79 

„        Jubbulpore  Uae,.,.  21  April         1883 

Great  Indian  Peoinanla. 17  Auf^inl     1899 

MiOras 1  April        1907 

Uombiiy,  Buroda,  Central  Tmlis.  1  May          lf>05 

Bind,  Punjaub  and  Delhi 1  .lauuary  1885 

E.-«iern  Bengal 30  July         1S83 

Ur«at  Southern  of  lodift 1  JaniiDry  )8S9 

OndeandRobUkuod  ,  .  ..  3  Augnst    1887 

Camatic I  March      IBSO 

The  Bombay  Bailway  was  opened  16th  April 
1855. 

Railtray  employees  in  India,  in  1867,  num- 
bered ten  thoBftand  chri«tiRns,  i>'ho  by  regula- 
tions then  introduced  iiocame  more  of  State 
servants.  The  Bombay  and  Baroda  railway 
crosses  tbe  Tapti,  ^'erbudda  and  Mahi  rivcra 
over  great  bridges  nnd  viaducts.  One  railway. 
850  miles  long,  down  tbe  Euphrates  valley  has 
been  plannedr  to  terminate  at  Bnssorah  in  the 
Persian  gulf  and  at  Seleucia  in  the  Levant. 

R\IMANDRUG,  L.  13' 21' 3".  L.  77' 39' 
5"  N.  E.  of  Davanhalli,  h  a  hill  station  4.236 
ivet  alrave  the.  sea.     See  Uam»ndroog. 

KAl>f.  HisD.  An  industrious  rlasa  of 
cultivators  in  il»e  I'lmi'tb  r  great  vcgct«bU' 
growera.     See  Raieu  ,  U^fiaa. 

RAIN. 

Mo BiTKM,  ;  Bnmat Hind 

The  occasional  showers  which  fall  through- 
out the  year  in  Britain^  are  unknown  in 
m-ist  Asiatic  countries,  and  the  first  p»r- 
tictilnr  to  attend  to  in  examioio^  their  climates 
ti  the  season  and  the  quantity  of  the  periodical 
rains.  Il  is  ^^^  which  regulates  husbandry, 
and  on  which  in  many  rountriea  the  Itimpcra 
lun:  and  succctxion  of 


measure 

layer  of  air  about  for 
chiefiy   a  mechanical 
nitrogen,  but  is    also  tbe  rccipia 
volatile  matters  which  hse  from 
the  glohr,  and  amon;7st  others  of 
in    proportionally    Urge    quintity. 
manifold  climates  of  the  world  sre 
the  mutual  relations   of   this  Isyvr 
sea  and   land  ;    and    the    chanKM 
heat  and   eold,  droug:hi    and   raiD^'l 
sunshine,  calm   and    tempest,  all 
tho  movemeniB   into  which  it 
Whon  its  temperature  is  lowei 
in  the  air  falls  in  rain,  hail, 
tropics  the  sun's  rays    fall    moA 
the  air  than  elsewhere,  and  its  rat 
constA.ntly  rising  form  a  column 
towards  the  poles.     To  (ill  the 
caused  the  denser  air   from   the 
rush  dowu  over   the   surface 
wsnls  the  equator,  and  houot- 
polar  and  equfitori/il   air  oui 
courses  of  which    between   th« 
equ&tor  are  bent  by  the?  revolutieu 
on  its  axis,  in  the    nortbrrn    liemi 
lite  north-eBst,  and    in  the 
louth-^nst  trade  winds  or  t«ufs 
»md  froeth   towards  the    south, 
about  unto  the  north,  it   whirleth 
oualty   and   retumeth    asain 
circuits."     The  land  bcconea 
more  quickly  under  the  aun,  than 
and    the    consequence  is    that   wl 
becomes  vertical  over  ai*y  portioa 
draws  the   aurroundiog   air   to  a 
and  ill  this  way    in    every    lutiti 
priranry  worid  winds  and  rains  i 
secondary  or  local  winds  and  raias  ; 
tlio  difi'crencea  in  nnture   and  time 
mates  which    prevail  over   tbe  i^h 
to    the  excess  of   Inud    in  ibe 
■  phere     the    constant     bell  of 
exists  between  the  trades,  insi 
inj^  with  the  equator   ties  a  111 
and  the  moistute    gathrred    by  t1 
trades  ordy   falls  in  rain  when    H 
tropic  of  Cancer,  thus  compcoaatii 
ern  hemisphere   for   its   want   of 
surface.    Similar  moiliticatiorts  an^l 
tioiis  on   a  smaller   scale,   occui   ii 
each  of  the  trades  separately,  is 
oessivcly    Irsverses    the    north 
ecliptic     India  stretehn   out  iata] 
tho  north-east    trades,  and  were  tl 
atinj(  winds,  the  only    rain    wbi-rli 
would  receive  would  l»c  that  gall 
in  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal  from 
and  poured  down  on  Uadrta  dmf- 
monsoon.     But  at  the  vernal 


Ifac  seasoua  tn  a  great  I  2Ul)  the  eun  pajsca 
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to  Uie  northern,  is  first   vertical  ovrr 

Cxv  about  May  lolb,  reaches  the    bighcbl 

,  of  liis  vpvard  journey   Juno   Slat,   tb« 

mu  s>>l£tio9,  (iescendiiiff,  ia  afciiio  vrrtical 

3ombii>  about  July   27ili,  and    finally  on 

BD»ber  2Ut,  the  autumnal  Njuinox,  having 

tb«  wliole  tropic  uf   Cmicer,  re-enters 

Bctwtea    May  and   July   the   9un 

oira    furiously    on    the   f;tt:At    grassy 

Central    AsIh  from    which  to  vast  a 

of  r•r(^fied  air  Qsct:ti(ts  up   into   heaven, 

llw  resuUinK  Vacuum  lias  ihe.  power    not 

J0  ooinplfrttiy  reverse  the  rtirection  of  the 

Hiai   trade,  but  even  to  draw   and  deflect 

H£.  trade  towards    india.     Thus   it   the 

Lwe^t    iDcn^oon    brought   sbotit.      This 

m(^  mighty  wiud,  laden  with   moisture  ga- 

td  from  the  Indian  oceun,  strikes  MaUbar 

Wkf   Concans  at   nearly   right    anutes.  and 

KliUled  by  the  cool  ^ntn  (orrst  bnnier  of 

^BAA)  pours  it  down  on  Western  Iiidm  for 

^BqI|]A  in  violent  rftins,  which  nre  ushered 

prdepoxt  amidst  the  most  terrific  thunder 

JM'     And  thus  it  is    Ihnt  the  temperature 

lowered  during    mouths    tliAl  otherwise 

be   so    hot   as    to    make    the    Western 

of     [qdi.T     scarcely    habitable.       The 

wercr,   which  cause   the  rain   to  pour 

u    Bombay  shut    it    off  from    Madras. 

can.  sloping  eastward,  the  superfluous 

ich    falls    on    the    f^huLs    and    which 

t   0OW    into   the    Concjin:*,    drains  oil 

lit  Bay  of    Benfital   ns  the  frre?.t   continen- 

irers,  Godavcry,  Palaur,   Cauvfry,  Pfini(»r, 

RiaUia.  The  Ohats  cease  about  Surat ;  and 

etbe  Sautpoora.Vinilhya  and  A-ravalli  moun- 

I  condense  the  clouds  borne  by   the  south* 

■Kind,    and  flood  Sural  and  tiaroaoh   with 

^ktec    and   Ne.rbudda^the  only  Dcccan 

"n>wmg  westward — and  Guxerat   and   a 

portion  of  Rajpoolaoa  with  th«   countless 

of   the  Sabermutly.  The  iufluence  of 

h-wcat  wind  reacties  to  the  Hiinalnyjt — 

aofhcieiuly  to  irrigate  the  wide  plains  o( 

tan,  the  Punjab,  and  bindh.  A.t  the  very 

that  the   sun  ia   drawing  all  the  rapouri 

the   ImitHn   Ocean  to    the   coasts  of   India, 

loelting  the  snows  of   ihc  Himalayy 

i uo  Kush,    which    flow   down  to  the 

^of  Ucngal  and  the  Arabiin  Sea  as  the 
iKtA  Ganges  and  primxval  Indus.  Thus  is 
ifii  watered,  and  that  transport  provided  for 
||told*fafnou8  products,  but  for  which  tbey 
Brould  h^ve  become  of  so  great  economic 
Wm  It  ia  a  wonderful  scheme  of  forces  and 
^taflOB  all  harmoniously,  unerringly,  and 
Itebly   workin;;   together  for   good,  by  the 

ft  iatclligcDce,  goodness  and  power  of  God. 
pt  inch  of  rainfall  represents  a  ton  of 
^pOf  acre.  Out  of  the  l.QOQ  miles  of 
along  the  weiteru  coast  of  India^  takiDg 


the  single  lop  of  Mabableahwnr,  and  csilmalinK 
ila  8urf«ce  at  6,000  acres,  and  the  rain.faU  on  it 
at  300  iocheaayear.  itreaultsthat  180,000,000 
of  tons  of  water  fall  on  it  yearly.  .More  thaa 
half  of  the  rain  which  fulls  oa  the  Ghat£  pours 
down  into  the  aea.  h1 

The  most  remarkable  rainy  seasou  iu  India,  ^| 
is  that  called  the  south-west  mousoon.  It  ei« 
tends  from  Africa  to  the  Malay  peninsula,  and 
deluges  all  the  intermediate  countries  within 
certain  liues  of  latitude,  for  four  months  in  the 
year.  In  the  south  of  India  this  monsoon  com- 
mences about  the  brgirming  of  June,  but  it  f£eti 
later  &3  we  advance  towards  the  north.  Ita 
approach  is  announced  by  vast  masses  of  clouds 
that  rise  from  the  Indium  Ocean,  and  advance 
towards  the  oorth-east,  gathering  and  thicken- 
ing as  they  approach  the  land.  After  aome 
threatening  days,  the  sky  essnmi's  a  troubled 
appearance  iu  the  eveuings.  and  I  be  monsoon  in 
general  sets  iu  during  the  night.  It  is  atlend- 
tA  with  such  a  tlitinder-storm  as  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  only  seen  that 
phenomt^non  in  a  temperate  climate.  It  gene- 
rally bciiinB  with  violent  blasts  of  wind,  which 
are  succeeded  by  floods  of  rain.  Far  some  houra 
lightning  is  seen  almost  without  intermission, 
aomrtimea  it  only  illuminatrs  the  sky,  and 
ahows  the  clouds,  tiear  the  horizon  ;  at  othera 
it  discovers  the  distant  bill»,  and  again  leaves 
all  in  darkness,  when  in  an  instant  it  re-appears 
in  vivid  and  auccesaire  flashes,  and  exhibits  the 
nearest  object  in  all  the  brit;htiie»8  of  day. 
During  all  this  time  the  distant  thunder  never 
ceases  to  roll,  and  is  only  aileneed  by  some 
nearer  peal,  which  bnrsta  on  the  ear  with  auch  i 
sudden  and  tremendous  crash  as  can  scarcely 
fail  to  strike  the  most  insen£iblc  heart  with 
awe.  At  length,  the  thunder  ceases,  and  nothing 
is  heard  but  the  continued  pouring  of  the  rain, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  rising  streams.  The 
ncxtday  presenUa  gloomy  spectacle  :  the  raio 
still  descends  in  torrents,  nud  pcarcety  allows  a 
view  of  the  bUckened  fields  ;  the  rivers  arc  swol- 
ten  and  discoloured,  and  sweep  down  along 
with  them  the  hedge*,  the  huls,  and  the  remains 
of  the  cultivation  which  was  carried  on,  during 
the  dry  season,  in  their  beds,  lo  persons  vho 
have  long  resided  in  India,  these  storms  lose 
much  of  their  grandeur,  yet  they  sometimes 
rise  to  such  a  pilcb,  as  to  make  An  impression 
OD  those  most  habituated  to  them*  It  vaa 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  beeii  for  some  time  in  Malabar, 
the  province  most  distinguished  for  Ihe  violence 
of  the  monsoon,  that  he  there  beard  a  clap 
of  thunder  which  produced  a  silenee  of  st 
minute  in  a  Urge  party  of  oSicors,  and  nadn 
a  great  part  of  the  company  turn    :  '  a» 

lasts  forsonip  days,   after  which  th'  '7%, 

and   discovcra  the   face  of  nature  c 


1. 


\>y     the    mountainous 

ntirely  exempt  from 

rm    of   ucoaaional 

W.  monsoon 

itl  deal  of  i(8 

'ed  by  the 

the  sea, 

"able. 

'of 


^^L^  tvest,  anil  al 

B  of  clouds,  with 

I  .c   tame  mouth  (the 

I  iOg  of  August)  tbe  mon- 

«ine   clouds   and  abowers  at 
tbe    Bungush  and  Khuttuk 
ill  ies&  felt  ill  tbe  valley  of  the 
re   it    does  not  extend  beyond 
An  Bftjour  and  Punjcora,  nndcr 

riliuii,  in  the  part  of   the  K&- 
ts  situated  on  tbe  lop  of  tbe 
■nd  in  Teera,  situated  in  the 
Takht-i-Soliman  and  its  cast- 
I  aouib-west  mouaooa  is  beavy, 
prinripal  rains    of    the   year. 
this  season  in  the  country  of 
Tort-e,    which    probably    is 
be    itorth    by    tbe  eddy  in  the 
uncertain  whether  that   which 
Hnil  the  neighbouriDK  countries 
to  tltu  cause  or  lu  the  re^uUr 
e  south-west. 

^tion  will  probably  at  some 
fii  the  point  in  the  outer 
jltich  the  C|UQntity  of  rain — 
iKieris  paribus,  aiuong  niouu- 
level  countries  is  a  maximum, 
lelirvea  thnt  in  the  Western 
reatcM  quantity  of  ruin  will  be 
mouutaiits  tlevated  from  set  en 
fettt.  lUni^ea  of  mouiiiiiins 
■elevation  of  from  ten  to  iiltven 
t^vo  already,  in  the  Western 
y  lensible  effect  in  diminishing 
'moisture,  as   indicated  by  the 

when  tbe  mountain  chaina  be- 
r  elevated  to  be  capped  by  per- 

ly  condense  a  very  great  pro- 

ffloiature  of  tbe  air  currents 
tbem. 

r  in  the  "  Calcutta  Review" 
e  u  umber  of  trees  does  not 


affect  the  rain-fall,  but  be  recognizes  that 
Ireea  cause  an  increased  deposit  of  dew,  pre- 
vent evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  eaiih 
wbetlier  derived  from  rain  or  dew,  and  that 
an  increased  number  of  irtes  is  calculated  to 
modify  an  arid  climate  very  materialiy  for  the 
better-  But  the  general  belief  is  that  the 
presence  of  trees  prevtuLs  aridity  and  barren* 
nesB,  preserves  springs  and  rivulets ;  lowers 
temperature,  prevents  torrents  and  conservea 
soil. 

The    quantity    falling    at    Neuera-elin  has 
itibly  diminished  of  late  years    probably 
^  tbe  exteuaive  clearing  of  the  surround- 
.oresls  for  coffee  planting. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Delhi  diatrict,  the 
aTcraKC  ratn-fall  is  about  17  inches;  at 
Uroballs  30  ;  Loodiana  30  ;  Hushiarpur  30  - 
Juliundur  25;  Umhtsar  28;  Lahore  \b; 
Montgomfry  in  the  Hnree  Doab  6  inches  and 
Multsn  -fstbs  of  an  inch 

The  raiu  belt  or  calm  btlt  between  tbe 
trade  winds  travels  up  and  down  the  earth. 
It  has  a  mfan  breadth  of  about  6**  of  lati- 
tude, but  in  summer  is  between  8*  and 
14*  N.,  and  in  spring  beiwetn  5»  8.  and 
4®  N.  Monsoons  are  for  the  most  pari  form- 
ed of  trade  winds.  When  a  trade  wind  is 
turned  back  or  diverted  by  overheated  districta 
from  ita  regular  course  at  stated  periods  of  the 
year,  it  is  regarded  a^a  monsoon.  The  N.  E. 
and  3.  W.  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are 
tlie  N.  E.  tr«de  winds  turned  back  by  the 
heated  plains  of  Ibe  interior  of  Asia  and  the 
desert  of  Gobi.  The  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails 
from  May  lo  September  and  N.  E  from  Novem- 
ber to  Mnrub.  Doldrums  is  tbe  rain  belter 
ralm  belt  of  the  irnpics. 

The  fall  of  rain  from  Cape  Comorin  lo 
Cuich  on  the  western  side,  averages  180 
inches,  some  of  which,  ni  least  160  inches,  are 
again  carried  ofl  to  sea.  The  full  on  the  Concan 
averatfea  70,  of  which  30  flow  to  the  ocean. 
Tbe  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  is  about  4  miles, 
the  grealeat  depth  the  sounding  line  has  ever 
reaebed  is  6\  miles  ;  mean  elevation  of  the  land 
is  about  1,00U  Utx. 

Rain  sometimes  falls  to  the  extent  of  12 
to  15  incties  in  India,  lo  the  hot  season, 
Madras  is  often  visited  with  refreshing  noo- 
monsoon  rains  which  much  reduce  the  heat 
of  that  period,  and  produce  forage  for  cat- 
tle. In  IS&4,  Major  Worster  published  a 
table  of  monthly  and  yearly  results  of  the 
observations  of  the  rain  gauge,  at  (he  Madras 
Observatory,  from  1813  to  1654,  show- 
ing an  average  annual  fall  of  4dJ  iuohei  of 
rain  during  tbe  forty-two  years.  Of 
amonnt  29^  inches  fell  during  the^moi 
months  of  October,  November  aod 
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if  by  encliBntment.  Before  the  storoi,  the 
fields  were  parched  up  and^  except  in  the  bendt 
of  the  rivers,  scarce  a  blade  of  ve^^etatioD  was  to 
be  seen  :  the  clearness  of  the  sky  was  not  in* 
terrupted  by  a  tingle  cloudy  but  the  atmosphere 
was  loaded  with  (lust,  which  was  sutticienl  to 
render  distant  objects  dim  as  in  a  mist  and  to 
make  the  sun  appear  dull  and  discoloured,  till 
be  attained  n  considtirnble  elevation:  a  parching 
wind  blew  like  a  bUst  from  a  furniice,  and  heat- 
ed wood,  iron  and  every  other  solid  material, 
even  in  the  shade  ;  and  immediately  before  the 
mousoon,  this  wind  had  been  succeeded  by  still 
EOie  sultry  calms.  Km  when  the  first  violence 
of  the  storm  is  over,  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  a  sudden  but  luxuriant  verdure  ;  the  rivers 
are  full  and  tranqoil ;  the  air  is  pure  and  drli- 
cious  ;  and  the  sky  is  varied  and  embellished 
with  clouds.  The  effect  of  the  change  is  visible  on 
all  the  animal  creation,  and  can  only  be  imagioed 
in  Europe  by  BUpposini{  the  depth  of  the 
dreary  winter  to  start  at  once  into  all  the  fresh* 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  spring  From  thistiroethe 
rain  falls  at  intervals  for  about  n  monib,  when  it 
comes  on  again  with  great  violence,  and  in  July 
the  rains  are  at  their  beikiht ;  during  the  third 
month,  they  rather  diminish,  but  are  still  heavy: 
and  in  September  they  gradually  abate,  and  are 
ofteo  entirely  suspended,  till  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  they  depart  ixmidst  thunders  and 
tempests  as  they  came.  Such  is  the  monsoon 
ID  the  greater  part  of  India.  It  is  not,  l>ow- 
ever,  without  some  diversity,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  is  the  delay  in  its  commence- 
ment, and  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
rain,  as  it  recedes  from  the  aea<  So  that  no 
trace  of  it  c^tn  be  perceived  at  Cimdahar.  A 
remarkable  exception  to  this  rule,  i«,  however* 
to  be  observed  in  the  north-east  of  Ali^hanistan, 
which  although  much  further  from  the  sea  than 
Candahar,  is  subject  to  the  monsoon,  and  what 
ia  equally  extraordinary,  receives  it  from  the  east. 
These  anomalies  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  the  following  considerations.  It  is  to  be 
observed  thni  the  clouds  are  formed  by  the 
vapourof  the  Indian  ocean,  and  are  driven  over 
the  land  by  a  wind  from  the  south-west.  Most 
part  of  the  tract  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Caubnl 
lies,  is  to  leeward  of  Afriea  and  Arabia,  and 
reoeivea  only  the  vnpours  of  the  narrow  sea 
between  it^  southern  shores  and  the  Utter 
country,  which  are  but  o(  small  extent,  and  are 
exhausted  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
eotst.  India,  Iving  further  east,  and  beyond 
the  shelter  of  Africa,  the  monsoon  spreads  over 
it  without  any  obstruction.  It  is  naturally 
molt  severe  near  the  sea  from  which  it  draws  its 
■uppUeSi  and  is  exhausted  after  it  has  passed 
over  a  great  extent  of  land.  For  this  reason,  the 
latnt  are  more  or  lens  plentiful  io  each  country, 
Aeoordiflg  to  its  distance  from  the  Bca,  except  in 
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thoae  Dear  high  mountains,  whlcb  vn 
clouds,  and  procure  a  larger  svp^l 
for  the  ueighbouriug  tracts,  tksn 
fallen  to  their  share,  if  the  passage  ef  lb 
had  been  unobstructed. 

The   obstacle   presented   to  ths  ^ 
winds  by  the  mountains  has  anettkiri 
small  importance.       The  south-wtil 
blows  nver   the  ocean  in  its  iistuni  S» 
au'i,  though  it  may  experience  soss 
after  it  reaches  the  land,  its  getienli 
Inrtia  may  still  be  s&id  to  be  towirfh 
east,  till    It   is  exhausted  on  the 
central  parts  of  the  penintnla.    TWf 
in  the  northeast  receive  the  mooMM 
ferent  manner  :  the  wind  which  biiagi 
10  that  part  of   the  conttneol,  origiad 
from  the  south-west,    over  the   Bay  si 
till  the  mountains  of  Himalaya,  and  ik 
join  them  from  the  south,  stop  its 
compel  it  to  follow    their   course  to* 
north-west.     The  prevailing  wi»d,llfl 
the  region  south-west  of    Himalaya  b 
suuth-east,  and  it  is  from    that  qnaiief 
provinces  in  Bengal  receive  their  rmina.  \ 
the  wind  has   reached  so  fsr  to   the 
as  to   meet  with  the  Hiodoo  Cooak,  ^ 
opposed  by  that  oMJUotaio,  and  t 
its  face  towards  the  west  till  it 
jection    of   Hindoo    Coosb    ami    tba 
r.iuge  which  prevent  its  further  profcra 
direction,  or  at  least  comprl  it  to 
clouds  with  which  it  was  loaded, 
the  mountains  in  stopping  the  do 
ibis  wind,  is  different  in  diflermt 
the  aea,  where  the   clouds  are  still 
masBf  part   is   discharged  on   the 
country  beneath   them,    and  part 
the  north-west  ;    but  part    makes 
the  first  hills,  and  prmlucea  the 
In  the  latitude  «f  Kasbmeer»  whrte 
considerably    exhausted,    this    last 
little  perceived  :    (he  southcirn  f«gi 
and  the  country  still  farther 
and  a    part  of  the  clouds 
grese   to   Afi^hKnistan  ;    but    few 
way  over  the  mount«(ins.  or   reach 
Kashmeer.     The   douds    which 
Afghanistan     are    eshnustcd    aa 
rains  become   weaker  and   wcakeif 
are  merely  sufficient  to  water   tin 
without    much   affeMiog   the 
base,  and  some  parts  of  tfa«  Panj 
rainless. 

The  above  observations  will 
lowing  faets  : 

Tbe  south*we«t  mooaoon 
from   the    Indiao    ocean    and    A 
commences    on    the    Malabar  i^w 
and    is    there    very    vrolent^   i!    i» 
more    moderate    in   Mvsort :  aid 


del  Coast,  covered  by  the  laountaioou! 
Criei  on  its  west,  is  entirely  exempt  from 

Ouly  fell  in  the  form  of  uccaatonal 
Further  uorlb^  the  S.  W.  uiousoou 

ma\y  iu  June,  and  loses  n  ^ood  deal  of  its 

»L  cxoept  in  the  places  influenced  by  the 
fetliood    uf  ibt)    mouDtdius   or   the  sea, 
ihe    fall  of  (ffttcr    is  very    considerable. 
tt»l  Delhi  it  does  not    begin    till  the  end  of 
m^  and  the  fall  tif  raiu  is  irreatly  inferior  to 
14  felt    at  CnlcutU  or  Bombay.     lu    the 
.l  of  the  Piinj^ub,  tipir  tbe  hills,  it  excerds 
of  Delhi  ;  but,  ill  the  south  of  the  Punjab, 
ol  both   Irum    the    sea   aDd  tho  hilla  very 
rain  falls. 

countries  under  Ihe  hills  of  Kashmeert 
uudrr  the  Hindoo   Koosh,    (Pukhtee, 
aitd   Swat]  bav(3  all  their  share  of  the 
but  ihry  diminish  as  we  go  west,  and  at 
are  roluced  to  a    month  of   cloud>,  with 
ional  ahowrra*      in  the   same  mouth  (the 
of  July  and  begiuuiog  of  August)  the  mOD- 
■ppcars  in    some    clouds   and  showers  at 
iruft  and  in    the    Bungush   and   Khultuk 
II  is  alill  less  felt  in  the  valley  of  the 
rer,  where    it    does  not  extend  bevODtl 
■  ;  but  in  BHJour  and  Punjcora,  undrr 
hem  piojecLJuu,  iu  the  part  of   the  Ka- 
ry,  whiLh  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
iJAcdon,   and  in  Teera,  situated  in  the 
J   by  TakbL-i-Soliman  and  its  east' 
ches,  the  suuih-west  monsoon  is  heavy. 
ms    the   principal  rains    of    the    year. 
rain    i»    this  season  in  the  country  of 
k<^«e    and    lun-e,    which    probably    is 
Crooj    the   north   by    the  eddy  in  the 
but  it  i«  uncertain  whether  that   which 
Bunuoo  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
aBcrit>t:d  to  iliia  cause  or  to  (be  regular 
from  the  south-wcit. 

M  obseivation    will   probably    at   some 
period    fit    the    point     in    ihe   outer 
ya,   at  which    the   quanli'.y  of    raiu — 
greater,  vaeteriti  paribus,    among  moun- 
iu    level    countries  is  a  maximum. 
ko    believes   thnt     in    the    Western 
lya  the  grcaiesi  quautiiy  of    rain  will  be 
(all  oa  mount.aus  elevated  from  se%eu 
thousand   fet-t.     Kanfiea  of   mountHins 
itiaia  an  ekvatiou  of  from  ten  to  eleven 
id    feet   have   already,  id   the  Western 
»ya,  a  very  sensible  effect  in  diminishing 
tlity  of  moisture,  ae  indicated  by  the 
ton  ;  and  when  the  mountain  chains  be- 
ifficiuDtly  elevated  to  be  capped  by  per- 
sQow^  they  condense  a   veiy  great  pro- 
of   the  moisture  of   the  air  currents 
|Ma8  over  them. 

It   writer  in  the  **  Calcutta  Renew" 
Indflt  that  tho  number  of  trees  does  oot 
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affect  the  rain-fail,  but  be  recof^nizea  that 
trees  cause  ao  increased  deposit  of  dew,  pre- 
vent evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  earth 
whether  derived  from  rain  or  dew,  and  that 
an  increased  number  of  tri-ea  is  calculated  to 
modify  an  arid  climate  very  materially  for  the 
belter.  But  the  general  belief  is  that  the 
prrsence  of  trees  prevents  aridity  and  barren- 
ness, preserves  springs  and  rivuleia ;  lowers 
tfiniperature,  praveuia  torrents  and  conserves 
soil. 

The  quantity  fallini?  at  Neuera-elia  has 
perceptibly  diminished  of  late  years  probably 
owing  to  the  exteuBive  clearing  of  the  surround* 
ing  forests  for  cofl'ee  planting. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Delhi  district,  the 
sveraKft  rain-fatl  is  about  17  inches;  at 
Umbalta  30  ;  Loodiana  20  ;  Hushiarpur  30  • 
Juliundur  25;  Umritsar  28;  Lahore  Ifi  ; 
Montgomery  in  the  Baree  Doab  G  inches  and 
Mulian  7Vb>  of  an  inch 

The  raiu  belt  or  calm  brlt  betweeo  the 
trade  wmds  travels  up  and  down  the  earth. 
It  has  a  mran  breadth  of  about  6*^  of  lati- 
tude, but  in  summer  is  between  S"  and 
14°  N.,  and  in  spring  between  5'  8.  and 
4^  N.  Monsoons  arc  for  the  most  part  form- 
ed of  trade  winds.  When  a  trade  wind  is 
turned  back  or  diverted  by  overheated  districts 
from  its  regular  course  at  stated  periods  of  the 
yesr,  it  is  regarded  aa»a  monsoon.  The  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are 
tlie  N.  E.  iritde  winds  turned  back  by  the 
healed  plains  of  the  interior  of  Asia  and  tho 
desert  of  Gobi.  The  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails 
from  May  to  September  and  N.  £  from  Novem- 
ber to  March.  Doldrums  is  the  rain  belt  or 
ralm  belt  of  the  tropics. 

The  fall  of  rain  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
Cutch  on  the  western  side,  averaKt-a  1  SO 
inches,  some  of  which,  at  least  1 60  inches,  are 
again  earned  ofl  to  sea.  The  fall  on  iheCcncan 
averakECS  70,  of  which  30  flow  to  the  ocean. 
The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  is  about  4  miles, 
the  greatest  depth  the  sounding  line  hai  ever 
reached  is  5i  miles  :  meau  elevation  of  the  land 
is  about  1,000  Uvi. 

Rain  sometimes  falls  to  the  extent  of  12 
to  15  incites  iu  India,  in  the  hot  aeaaoo, 
Madraa  ia  often  visited  with  refresbing  oon- 
monaoon  rain*  which  much  reduce  the  heat 
of  that  period,  and  produce  forage  for  cat- 
tle. In  186  1,  Major  Worster  published  a 
table  of  monthly  and  yearly  results  of  the 
observations  of  the  rain  gauge,  at  the  Madras 
Observatory,  from  1813  to  1854,  show- 
ing an  average  annual  fall  of  49^  incfaei  of 
rain  during  the  forty-two  years.  Of  thia 
amount  294  inches  fell  during  the  monsoon 
months  of  October,  November  lod  December, 
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llic  oilier    20  iticLes    falliug  during   the   other  Htf/iater  oj  t/te  Piueiom^Ur 


non-monanon   months 
ing  coaoexion  between 


of   the  %eaT.     A  strik- 


the  amount  fnllmg  in 
the  non-monsoon  mouths  with  the  fnll  in 
October,  KoveniluT  and  December  following  ; 
and  these  fults  s»'pin  to  augur  a  copiou*  monsoon 
for  Ihe  monsoon  ve«r.  lu  the  42  yeara  of  the 
table,  there  were  '20  year?,  in  which  llie  fftll  in 
the  non-mon&uon  moiubs  wns  nbove,  nnd  22 
years  in  which  it  was  tinder  thf"  average. 
In  the  20  ycara  when  the  rains  of  the 
non-monsooo  moiitba  had  been  nt  or  above 
the  average  of  20  inchev,  the  rains  of  the 
following  monsoon  months  hnd  likewise,  in 
16  years,  been  at  or  above  the  avcragft  of  29j 
inches  .-  and  in  the  22  y-ars  when  the  rains 
of  the  non-monsoon  monthH  bad  l>een  below 
their  averajce,  in  15  in8tancea»  ttie  next  mon- 
soon has  been  dciicieut. 


from  1817  to  tMi 
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Average  aoaual  fall  ia  tb«  lut  31  y«f»_:| 
When  the  sun  has  returned  lo  the  mk| 
hemisphere  and  heate<l  the  firejt  and  pU 
cendal  Aata.  of  T^rUry,  Tlilbet  ftnd  Hm 
these  ratify  the  air  of  the  N.  K.  inilTd 
and  cause  it  to   re-asoend  t  la 

indraught  from  lb«   nir  of    \ __  m 

The  south-east  trade  winds  thf-rvfore  wfci 
into  the  nortliern  bemispbere,  and  artite^ 
Teried  in  certain  parts  of  the  InOfia  ri 
during  the  summer  and  early  aaluai, 
8.  VV.  monsoon.  This  wind,  from 
oceaa  and  sea  of  Arabia  Btrik«» 
larly  on  the  western  ghats  and 
moisture  on  the  narrow  atrip  of 
the  ghats  and  the  sea,  and  it  is  tl 
shares  in  the  fall.  Almoat  all 
in  Bombay  is  brought  to  it  by  iUj 
monsoon,  during  the  five  moot 
October;  the  Pcruviftn  Andes  btf»1 
wet  side  of  the  mountains  ;  but 
miles  to  the  west  of  ifae  \Ve«ten 
dry  and  a  wet  Masoi. 
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—    ■-« 


■«•      I  ■* 


'  ^  •©  «-  at  f-  *^  r-  i- 1-  < 


—      _  -.._      —  n 


A.     l«aaS^fiaScE«eBao  t^r^ 


ninfall  «t  fiombiy,  in  the  five  months 
>  October,  duriug  the  41  vears  ltf26  to 
iiMtlufiive,  ran^eit  from  3510  in  1S5S 
*88  iiioiieB  in  1849.  At  tbc  uudcrmou- 
plftoes  the  lalU  tut  : — 


In. 

Uahftbtltmbwur 2&4 

50 

72 

35 

1&2 

70 

»0 

70 

100 

1&U 

4U0 

2U9 


Puiebgunee... 
Tftorandhur...  . 
Mortae 

DburiDBa  a 

Ku^wIm . 

Dngsbai . 

Sioils 

NjfDceTml 

D«rjfliDg  ... 
Ch«rnkpoajee... 
ttylhet.. 


W«ight. 

TUUB. 

26,i00 

6,000 

7,200 

S,5<H> 

15,20U 

7,i'>00 

3,000 

7,000 

10,000 

15,000 

40,000 

20,900 


rdbifr   to  the  tables  kept    by  Dr.  Mor- 


rom 


the 


80  iocfaet,  and,  ou  the  eastern,  52-8 
ou  the  BVerngt:. 

Ill  Ceylon,  the  average  rainfall  r&r4 
80  inches. 

At  Mahubttleahwur  it  is  S54  inch* 
Al  UtUdv  MulU>,  iu  Malabar, 
At  Sylhei  S(i9,  end  6lu-3  ul  CI 
Tbeae  data  will  suHice  to  show  tij 
oharaoler  ui'  liie  rainfall,  in  tropicaE 
di/TefRnt  yf»ra.  Tliese  ure  reKulalM 
montoous,  and  iu  June  and  July,  wbi 
reachee  upwarde  ol'Sb  inidieB,  itb  gre«i 
Malabar  Coast,  little  falls  on  that  of  Col 
A  timilar  fact  is  uoiiced  by  Ailmin| 
who  mentions  that  on  opposite  sides  a 
Upiij{oa  Ifrlauda,  while  one  asprct  expol 
south  is  covered  with  verdure,  all  ^ 
barren  aiid  parched.  Similarly,  the  f 
of  Socotra  duriuk:  the  N.  K.  mousooullj 
of  rain  and  venlure,  whilst  the  east*! 
eniiched  by  streams  aad  covered  brl 
pGsturage.  j 

In  severni  parti  of  the  world  there  i 
at  all.  Iu  the  old  world  there  are  twd 
of  this  kind:  oiie^ihedeserr,  or  Sahara,! 
ami,  iu  Aaia,  parts  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Ami 
another  Histrici  lies  between  northj 
30«-  and  .^-O*^,  and  between  75*  anj 
cast  longitude,  including  Thibet,  GobiW 
and  Mongolia.  In  the  new  world  tbi 
districLa  are  of  much  leas  luagnitud^ 
iu^  two  narrow  strips  ou  the  shores] 
and  Boltviu,  ond  on  the  coast  of  Affl 
Guatemala,  with  a  small  diatrioi  bet« 
nidad  and  Panuma  on  the  coast  of  Vi 
The  climate  of  the  Khasia  mountains,  I 
north-east  Irom  Cilontiu.  and  ore  at:p4 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  river  jl 
Htmataya  range,  is  o»  the  other  ban#| 
able  fur  the  inordinate  fall  of  rain — the 


'4 


commenccmeut    ol      Ibe    year 


it  ia  said,  whieb  has  ever  been  record 
tain  Yule,  establisheil  that  in  the  eiiigle  t 
Aujrust  1841,  thrre  fril  ^eiiaehes] 
or  22  Teet,  aud  that  durmic  hvc  succrssi 
thirty  inches  fell  in  every  twcniy-fod 
Drs.  Thomion  and  Hooker  recorded 
inches  iu  one  day  and  ni^lit,  and  durij 
acven  months  of  Dr.  Hooker's  stay,! 
of  GOO  inches  fell,  so  that  the  total  anj 
perhaps  greaily  exceedeil  fiuO  inches, 5 
feet  a  quantity  which  has  been  re}£iaUr«^ 
ceeHiujc  years  1     From  April    IS+a,   t^ 


io  the  end   of  1846,   the  averu^je  anouull  1850,  6U:i  inches    (forty-two    feet)  (ell 


roiu  in  Tavoy  during  that  lime  wai 
ncfaes.  Dr.  Walter  mentioned,  iu  1857, 
he  avprafre  of  the  preceding  five  yeara 
194.28  inches,  aud  tlie  greatest 
f  fall  in  one  day,  was  on  the  37th  o( 
d57,  when  12*75  iacbea  were  registered. 
R.  Tcnnant  mentions  thai  on  the 
aide  of  the  Dekbaii,  the  mcaa  of  <ain  is 


UDpuralleiled  amount  ia  uttributabW^ 
abrupliiess  of  the  uiountJins  wlnch^facei 
of  Bengal  Irotu  which  lhe>  ate  arparaiej 
mdes  of  JheeU  and  Sundcrhnuda.  Th^ 
of  the  eioessive  rain  is  extremely  lioiiti 
but  a  few  HeKrees  further  ueel,  rain  ]|| 
be  almost  unkuuwn,  and  the  winter  falU| 
»cMoaj  10  exceed  two  inches. 
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^^^^^^^^nAtpuSr^^^^^^ 

lUXPUX.  ^^^^1 

Moiilhly  ami  yearl)  Rain  full  at  the  Madras  Obicrtalor^  from  1813  lo  l^^g 
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^H            H^IKA.  DtK.    {)ia«pi9  Glan«n«i«. 

Gond  inraaion,  cajne  frea  tbeaoHlH 

^M            KAIN  HOW.   Thfk  tap.  BUBM. 

WAnderera  in  the   juiwlea    eana   HSm 

^B            RMN'Y  SKASON,  mo  knln-ooHoo.  BdRM. 

KAIPUK.  Adi9irir|  jnCVtiirtil  IiiiMa.  hetn«eii 

»bile  Iftiin  ibe  aoutb  Mui  mt*\  ikv^ 

a  conaioeTaWe  luflni                            u 

l^  8U"  2«'«ntJ«*2-  aii'iind  L  19-  46*iindai* 

ini^rmit  tnbrs,  llm  K                             il. 

4^'  coinprisini!  \\iv  lurirfr  piirt  of  the  (raci  known 

Ahn  or  Gautf,  GaiiU*  «iro  K«tt««i«Kfl 

by  thn  nmiie  (it    ('lihHtitv^nrh,   Lojfftber    Wi*h  a 

<t(tttie  frou]  iiie  ni>nb,  thouffrt  a  Uri^ti 

Inr^e  eroH  lorinfrly  Btlarheti  to  Sninbalpur.  It  ts 

Tell   and  aowe    few    Kurtui   ^^^  fl 

Mboi.t  150  in-lfit  ill    br-nd(li  (rom  tnftt  lo  w«»t. 

Na^pur.  Tbe  grcatar  bambef  ofOHA 

iiDd  lS5^iiii1rs  in    Irnuiti    Irom    uortb  to  toutb. 

(h«  noutb  and    wr«i  arc  ibr  1^^^^ 

Like  the    re»i   rf   Ceiitml  Indin,    ChfamiisifBrh 

and  Ohnnda,  atifi  ib«  MarMb»4HH 

Mtttn*  to  bttve  bt  en  inh^bittd  in  the  exrli»*il  timei 

eipal  tiuliivttiitg  e«al««  arv  KttrB4,TiC 

by  blnigtVA    bmi  other  iColarmit  rao>-»  f rom  the 

and  Uutba,  Ibougb,  «#f   Ibear,  oaiij  t^ 

Mat    The  popul«ttnti  of  Raipur  hue  been  ret^ruil- 

•hd  Trh   are  tarK«  taDitM4>f»-     1^ 

cd  from  mH  qnnrttrrr  ;    but  ibe  most   imporUnl 

lay  tiUim  10  a   Very   bi^b  aaiiquiy  « 

^ttflit^raou,  niii  Ibe  catijesi  after  the  Hrsi  great 

in'uttbiUiuU  of  th4S  Uumct.   Tn«  kiHl 

!_ 

■iSi 

BllPUft. 


BAIl'UH. 


idaii  •fct   formec)  by  Rai  Dfta,  r  chfimar 

maker,    a   reformer,    and    rliscipte    of 

who  u  uid  to  hiive  lived  about  th« 

|h  eentury    in  the  country  lying    to    the 

of   Oudii    Hnd  m  fieura-     TIih   creed  he 

seeiKia  to  havo  been   that    Adopted  by 

las,  the  c8lel)rMte[l  Satnami  lenchcr,  who 

the  great  movement  hmong   the  Chainar 

It    the    beginiiiri^    of  the    riineieeritb 

•nd  who  veeitis   rather   to  hnve  revived 

tebint  of  Uni  Das  thati    preached  a  ucw 

The  tena  of    batiiami  or  pure  iiMfne 

«a«UTned    by    the    lollowers    ol    Rai 

kt   6a(iiAmi    they  are    scrupulous  about 

ttiug,  bul    slovenly    and  untidy   in  their 

«od  tbe  houses  ot  even  the  wealthiest  of 

veoerHlly  mifterHble   hovels.  They  are 

tv   industrious   ihou^/h    careless  cultiva- 

fragsl  in  the  extreme,  indulging  in  no 

mot    in   drcea    or  jew6lr\'.    I'he  dress 

ia  usuaily  a  sint^le  cloih,  one  end  of 

eftoirclea   their   loins    and    another  their 

id  the  women  wear  little  nr  no   jewelry; 

f  raf«ly   miike    nionry  and  »nem  to  want 

ut  of   fEellttig  on    in  the    world.     Their 

«re    seldom    prosperous,   tboujch    there 

few  oialKuxar  who  form    conspiouous 

ma  10  the  rule.     Though  this   apparent 

to  impruve  their  position  ia  psrlly  due 

opposition,  yet  one  great  cause  of  the 

ion     teems    to    be     their     individitul 

ilid    Want   of  perseverance.      A  very 

ill  send  u  Ciinmdr  cultivator  away 

villa)£e  Hnd  though   they    {(enerHlly  re- 

a  short  inlcrrval,  yet  thrae  migrations 

teccsftarily   hioder  tbe    accumulation  of 

jand£  or  Panlca  are  Kahirpanihi  or  fol- 
of  Kabir,  who  is  said  to  buve    apfwared 

weaver  casle,  lu  tbe    same  country  arid 

kame  time,  as  Km  Das,  both  bein^    disci- 

KamanauU,    and  their    doctnue?  being 

in    many  reapects.     Though   ihey    cuN 


received  his  eatate  as  a  dowry  with  the  daughter* 
of  the  Rfljput  chief  of  Khanar.  The  warlike 
traditions  »f  the  rar*-  are  prs-atirved  in  llicir 
worship  of  Jh&>rra  Kh^ind  or  Jha^ra  Khanda. 
under  the  torm  of  a  a  word,  a  form  of 
worship  not  unuommon  among  R«Jput  tribes, 
and  reeallinf;  to  mind  tbe  sword  wiiiob  was  the 
national  deity  of  the  Hun  under  Attila,  the 
K.Rnwnr  of  the  present  day  are  moat  peace- 
able and  quiet,  and  wben  once  fairly  settled  in  a 
cultivated  country,  are  industrious  and  gooa 
cultivators  and  landlords,  lu  the  juniflea  they 
have  conformed  generally  to  the  custnma  of 
their  neighbours,  and  worship  Dula  Deo  and 
Burha  Deo,  as  tiie  Gond  ritre  also  do  ;  and  they 
alwaya  seem  to  be  ready  to  take  up  with  tho 
belief  of  iho6ti  about  them  though  all  of  ibem. 
etcept  the  richer  olasses,  who  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered good  hindus,  avoid  brahmans.  Thev 
bury  their  dead  ;  and  marriages  are  performed 
before  the  elders  of  the  village. 

The  Httlba  are  immigrants  from  the  south, 
and  their  principal  colony  la  in  the  aoulh-weat 
where  they  bold  ihirty-vevexi  tlourishing  villafEea. 
Tbey  gam  their  hviuK  cbirlly  by  niatillin^ 
spirits  ;  and  worship  deified  di<4tillen,  a(  tbe 
bead  of  whom  ia  Bahadur  Kalal.  Tbey  are, 
next  In  the  Teli,  the  best  cultivatora  ;  except  ia 
tlie  juittfles,  tbey  have  generally  become  bindu* 
ised.  All  that  is  necessary  for  a  uood  Ualba  ia 
that  he  should  sacnfioe  once  in  his  life  three 
tfoats  and  h  pig,  onts  to  each  o(  the  national 
deitiea.  called  Narayau  Goaain,  Burha  Deo^ 
Suti  mid  Rulna. 

lit  the  jut]|flesal»o  tbe  old  religion  of  the  Gond 
tribe  is  dtaappearing,  and  whde  all  tbe  Ciond 
worship  Burhn  Deo  and  DuU  DfO  the  Utier 
hrinfi^  the  bouaehold  god,  ihey  know  hitia 
of  Paufitola  or  KarilolH,  BnranttaaurH,  and 
Gumartola,  who  wiih  Burha  Deo,  foim  ihe  dis- 
tinctive gnd*  of  ihc  Dhur  iiot.d,  to  which  tribe 
most  of  the  CbliHliisgarh  Gond  belong.  They  are 
all  inlennely  superstitious  and  wortthip  local  uei- 
ihe  land,  they  are  not  generally  esteemed  I  ties  assidnoualy  ;  though,  except  in  ihe  junfflea. 


I 


iivntors,    while  the  few  villages  tbey  hold 
Undholders  are  miserable  in  (he  extreme. 
Kanwar     are    usually    looked   upon    as 
ira,  and   though  iheir   appearance  and 
icferciice    for    tbe  jungles    to    the  cut* 
imcis,     as    well  as    iheir    ahsiinence 
tiiiou    observances^  would    seem  to  point 
opinion,  there    ia  also  some  ground  for 
log    them   to  be     Rfijputa,    who    settled 
rly  tiine^    among    the  hilla  of   the     Vind- 
'laiigfi  and   so   failed    iu    bfcomin^  bin* 
bke   other    warlike    inimigniuts.    They 
llw8>«    made  a    claim,  though    m  «  half- 
ly    to    he    ounsidered    aa     UftjputB 
•with  the  Tuar  tnbe  of  the  north-weat, 
laim  baa  orriainly  been  rrcogoiftod  iu 
\,  ai  the  dr*t  Kaawar  chief  ot  Na/M 
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the  BaigN  or  village  priest^  whose  business  it  is  to 
propitiate  th«  evil  spirits  of  the  neighbourhood, 
is  as  ofieu  as  uut  a  JLewai,  Teli,  or  Ahir,  aa  a 
Gond. 

Tbe  other  aboriginot  tribes  are  the  Birj- 
wnr,  Bhunjiva.  bnoniai  Naiitir,  and  Kamar  ; 
of  these  the  binjwnr  arf^  allied  to  the  Baigfi^ 
who  ai«  found  m  the  .Mttndln  district.  Tbey 
chiefly  live  in  the  nurth-eaitt  of  liaipur,  and  oc* 
oatnt-nalty  cultivate.  The  Bhuijha  are  oont- 
paratively  numeruua  all  through  the  eaet  of  tbe 
district,  and  are  particularly  so  in  the  Khaiiar 
and  Biudra  Nawagarh  Kannndaries,  where  they 
bold  Hi^oodmany  tairly  oultivaied  villages.  Thn 
^aonra  use  only  game.  AU  ibeae  junicle  tiibr^ 
aeeiu  to  have  come  from  Oriaaa,  and  their 
diaUcU  are  all  aJitu    Iq  Uii)b.    Kice^ t  U)c 


I 


RAISINS, 


RAJAomnL 


SftODra  thev  nil  gnin  their  liveiihooH  more  by 
culUiotiD^  juu^lti  produce  iban  by  culUvblion. 

The  Htiidar  of  Uriya  are  luuk  diujsere  by 
profeuiou,  aiul  nre  aU  under  ibe  cuuiinaud 
of  a  chief  oalted  a  jeiufxl&r,  who  boUa  lUrou 
villogea  iu  ibti  diairici.  Uiidtir  ibe  jemiidar  are 
a  number  of  UHik,  each  of  whoia  hait  i)ie  coui- 
tuaud  of  a  gaiif;.  'L'hesc  |^auK&  )>ave  uo  aeltled 
Jiofue,  btii  no  wstideriug  about  ihe  diatncl 
wherever  ihey  cau  ^ot  work  — CtftUral  Provincu 
QazettMr 

RAIN-STONK.  This  is  uaed  by  ibe  Turk 
und  tartar  inlies  Lo  ronjur*:  rain.  It  ia  also 
koown  auioii^  the  Knlmalc.  This  aionti  wae 
OMhed  by  liic  Turka  J^dah  (PEas.  Yadah). 
perhnpi  ilie  ori)fin  of  the  jade-isioiieP  and  mny 
be  coMDcoted  with  the  Hiu<li  word  Jadu, 
conjuriiiti;.  i'l  common  uee  in  India?— Qitu(»«r- 
•msre  on  JiaskiU-ud-din^  pA2^  el  tm^.-  Hammer's 
OnlttfM  Hordii,  pff.  42  and  436,  quoted  i'h 
Yt*U  Ca/Afly,  /. /*•  cIxjncvU.  tinier  »  JiMrmaK^ 
p,  9y.  Sir  J.  A'.  TethHOtU,  vul.  i.  />.  66. 
Hooker.  Hint.  Jvur.  Vol.  U.,  fu^t  2ti-. 
OurU'titi^f  of  Science,  p.  154. 

KAl  HAIAN,  the  tiuidoo  title  next  hiuhei  to 
that  of  Hm.  The  third  liiuUr  honour  given  lo 
a  hindu  ab  Khi  Haiau,  ilajah  Kswara  Doat, 
Dvawuiii  Bfibadur. 

RxISaLLA..  Hikd.  Picea  Webbiana,  Piooa 
piiidrow,  the  bilver  fir. 

UAl5>ANA.  Hind.  Bertholetia  lanceolata. 

RAISANI,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Saharawam  tribes  (from  "  raia"  Arab,  a  ruler,) 
are  able  to  r^isr  500  fighting  men.    ^ee  KeUi. 

RAIS  CHINA.  Sp.  Cbuia  r»or.  — ^ox6. 

KAld   U'UKO, 1'    Cepbaelitt  ipeca- 

ehuanfl- 

RAIS  Sl/'LAMAN,  comraBuded  a  Turkish 
exfitfHition  whmh  in  A  D.  USh  conquered  Aden. 

KAlSlN  liKRHKERV.    Bcrberw  lyciuo*. 

K\ISIN6.    Hind. 

RaisiDietiGs  .. Fa. 

RAwina  p«tiMl* ,f 

Knwneu ••■  Oca. 

iUnkb,  Mowa^e  ...  Guz. 

MoDukk* ..  HiMD. 

Kiimla  aabs  :  KUmin 

■nrkh Ui5D. 

Raisiua  are  dried  }C''*>P^  allowed  to  ripen 
and  dry  upon  the  vine.  The  sweet  fleshy 
^rapea  wbicli  ^ow  upon  the  aunny  shcitcieil 
alopes  of  hills  are  preferred.  When  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  the  trapes  are  ihinncd  aitd  the 
vine  IS  stripped  of  its  leares.  The  sun  Ifaen 
iwrapleles  ilie  aHccharification  and  drivea  off 
llifi  superfluous  wiiler.  When  Ihe  bunches  are 
pluckeil  tbcy  ure  oleancd,  dipped  for  a  lew 
aeconda  in  a  boiliiia  lye  of  wood-ashes  and 
(juioklime  ;  the  wrinkled  fruit  is  then  drained 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  upon  hurdles 
fof  14  orl5  diiya-  The  fiuf^st  sun  r<iisins  are  the 
"^'uiDpcst  buoohca  left  fully  lu   ri^teo  iipoa  the 


Bedana 

..     ™.    Hl^D. 

Uve  PsMw... 

..       ..    Jt. 

Z»bib 

.  .    M.kL*Ti, 

I'owa 

.       PoKT. 

Cu-ka'h...., 

....  Pi'bht. 

laum 

.  ...    ,  Hm. 

Pasaa 

Sf. 

vine,    after    their    staJka    bate 
throuRh.    Au  lulvriur  kiitu  of  raiiinai 
by  dnin^  tlie  tfraprs  in  an  oveu. 
yraiaI847  loltiol.from  ]'".  ■ 
wen:  imported  luto  Lhe  I. 
import  duty  ia  15«.  per  cwi.  uuui  i^ 
iriea,  and  7*.    ly.  |iet  cwt  Irom  Bri 
sioua.     They  are    dtstiuKuishi 
where  product  or  expoited,  a 
cia,  Persiaui  Smvrua,  &c.  ;  or  finoa^ 
ot  ^rape  or  mode   o\  prcparjiiioo. 
blnoms,  sulLnnas,  &e*    Kishmiah 
r.iiains  are  dned  in  tbe  abadc.aad 
^recn  color.  4  serra  tf  Iba.  are  aohli 
Kismis  ttabz  und  kuiniia  aurkh  art 
of  LUe  amall  ralstu.  called  m  ICoal 
tana,  or  scedleaa  laisiu.       Th«  " 
S.  W.  India  aic  pudding  miaiba, 
irrapca,  dned  carefully  in  iba  ana 
aters  per  rupoe.     The  Ua^h,  kva 
prepared   by  dipping  tba  fioeat^ 
hui  solution  of  lime  and  pot 
V\d.  m  ihr  hhndt. — f^at^rdom^ 
f^uoie  aeatistici  of  CSoaMnerw. 
Mong.  /^/«r.  p.  -222. 

KAlbLXS  DECORINTHE.  F 
KAIl'liM.    A  small  river  near! 
MAJUfjI.     A  river  in  dag&r 
RAIVATA.    Sec  Menu. 
RAIVATIKA-    A  luouuUia. 
RAIYANG.     HiNu.   of 
Smilbiana,  Uimalavao  apruoc. 

R.UZ.CHINA   aiao   CtKolmec^i 
root. 

RAIZ  HE  CALUMBA.    Pokt, 
de  Colombo.  He  Columbo  Boot. 

KAJ    Hisn.    \    ifovenitnmty  a 
principniity,  «  rulr^  a  tiyjiasiy. 
KAJA-  8anh.  Light. 
RA.IA.    a  kine,  a  prinoe. 
Raja  AKASHA.     !ir«  Xnpati. 
Raja  AR1D\MA.     Raj*  of  Aa 
Raja  AsWHpati,  R<tja  Aijuiui«^6ei  il 
Ju«aitiirh. 

RaJaRANSI,  in  Rmiffpur  ft 
eiivHfied  in  agricultural  pursuit*. 
RAJACA.  SA.sa.     Sinapifi  c\ 
RAJA  CHaMARAJA  VADVA 
aorp. 

RAJA  CHANDRA  GUFTA.    8 
tions. 
RAJACHARIIRA.     Se-' 
RAJA  UHARMfi   SASTRA. 
tioHs. 

RAJA  DASALATH.     Stp  In 
RAJA  DAiJARATH    KUM 
acnptiona. 

RAJA  DKVA.     S««tnMn 
RAJAf^OI.ARStNGH.   6e> 
RAJAORIHA.  A  town  oTBahar, 
are  oclcbratcd  budiibiateatei.   The 


BAJAMrNDRV. 


RAJA    SITTA. 


thmin  f^'»W  cnve  hnve  iusrriptions  in  ' 

ictcr.     The  ca»e»  nre  nhove  B.  C. 

llie  movtancifnt  in  Indin.  The  Nr- 
laml  HnltKhaneh  or  Sntghnr  group, 
mlheni  Hrm  of  the  hill  ^t  «ome  little 
the  Brahman  eirU  and  inilkmaidfl' 
»lher     neiKhbourinE;    frroup    U   the 

t*rn  nnd  Lomna  Ri'^lit  ratps. 
nfler  the  deiilh    of  :iHkyn,   AJHtn 

;te<t  the  frAtcmrnt«  of  h\%  remains 
,OTer  Ihem  a  ureflt  3i'hnp«  or    tope 

See  AJHta  Satia  ;  Rehar ;  Burlfrha  ; 

AICniNA  RAN  JAN  MOOKER- 
f  Ihe  pionecti  of  femHie   edurntion 

"  The    first  Hiniiu  Femnle  School 

fiivinf?  a  liberal  eduenlion  nfler  the 
lodel,  called  the  Victoria  School,  wi»s 
{n  CMJnittfl,  in  April  IS4S.  by  the 
jbleJ.  B.  D.  Beihtine"in  rajah  Moo- 
tee  in  ^inkea'?  Street-  Within  a  few 
the  day  of  ita  oommencement,  there 

I    anioni:    it*     pupils    7n    dnngh- 

oat  rfaprrtable  families  inCnlcDLta, 
Ihcm  WHS  a  ponain  of    hi*    own,    (a 

terol  the  laie  Baboo  Pwarka  Nttth 

iiifhtrr  of  the  late  Honorable  Shiitn- 

I'undil,    a   Brnnd-dau^hter    of  Rhja 

A  tinhadoor,  and   other  notahilitiea 

I'tir  fchool  was  suhapquently   re* 

rnwallis*  Square.  Calcutta. 
RAM,  Bau'hel,  proteoied  the  wife  of 
he  omp^Tor  Akbar's  mother. 
8  CHOUL'IHV.  Immecltaiely  we*t 
has  eiten^ive  heda  of  clay-slaie  in 
hrolhera  Schla^entifeit  diarovfred 
ill.    UnrfpfWinjc  ihe  aands  and  clny» 

nd  all  alone  the  sea  coaat,  ia  a  bed 

tenaciouaday.  containing  numerous 
isline  aperies. 

SRIIWA.    See  Kelat. 

VUAYaBHADR\..     See  Inscrip- 

Hind.     Alnus  sp,   alio   Ulnaa 

IMBU.     Saxs.  Engenifi  jnirbos. 
^ARIVARMA  OKVA.    See  Inacrtp- 

HARAVELASANDA.     See  In- 

Arundo,  sp.  ;  alao  Vilbur- 


HlVD. 

»lium> 
kSHA, 


Ni?ectu«  bonelli.    Temm. 
&AN9.     Dolichoa  Xranque- 


fCUTA.  See  SactL 

HA  KSHAIRAPA.    Seelnsctip- 

rrh. 
NDRY.  in  L.  17"  ]0'5'';L-  Sr 
Urge    ilation,    writ   of    Coringa. 

rgalow  is   81   feel  above  the  level 
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of  the  »ea  Godaveri  30  feet.  The  district  of 
the  Madras  Vreaidency*  with  the  chief  towna 
of  Rajuhmnndry,  Samulcottah  and  Coringa, 
waa  formerly  a  Madras  Collectorate  bet\reen 
Vi7.a^np»tam  anri  Masulipatanif  with  a  district 
population  of  1,012,U00.  It  liei  between  the 
eaatern  hills  and  the  sea,  and  the.  Godavery 
enters  it  through  a  xap  in  the  chuin,  aod  paaaitf 
through  the  dtatrirt  to  the  aea.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Dowlaishwaram.  in  the  Delta  of  the 
(iodavery  is  a  large  anicut,  7  miles  loniE-  Chica- 
cole  and  Rajahmundry  were  the  capititla  of 
Aiidiira.  and  of  a  race  of  soTereignt  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era. 
RAJANG  or  RRJAXO,  See  India. 
HAJAN  KOOLUOR.  Sec  Cairn  ;  Hindoo. 
RAJA  PRaSANGA.  See  Inacripiiona. 
KAJAVUR  Lat.  18°  16'  N.  lonR.  7»''  0.' 
RAJA  VUrNI  MULL  of  Benarea,  bnilt  a 
bridge  over  the  Caramra'sa,  the  waters  of  which 
are  deemed  by  hindc*08  injurious  to  their  »our8 
•afpty.  The  same  re*built  a  temple  at  Muttni 
whii'h  cost  70.000  Rupees,  roarte  a  stone  tank 
there  at  a  ccat  of  three  lacs,  a  well  at  Jwalo- 
Mnkhi,  which  coat  90,000  Rupees,  he  spent 
dU.nUii  on  a  (fhaut  ai  Uurdwar,  60,000  Rupees 
on  A  Serhi  at  Brindabnn,  on  these  and  other 
public  works  be  spent  eight  lacs  of  Rupees  for 
which  Lord  W.  Bentinrk  made  him  a  rnjah. 
He  has  recorded  m  four  languages  on  ihia 
bridge,  the  fart  of  his  erecting  it:  the  foundation 
had  been  provionaly  laid  by  the  prime  miniatrr 
of  Poona  who  spent  three  lacs  on  it.  The 
bridge  was  designed  bv  JarofS  Prinsep. —  Cal' 
CHit^  Rtvie^o,  No.  XLL  Tr.  of  Hind.  Vol,  I. 
p,  J35. 

RAJA-POOTA.  Sans.,  from  rajao,  a  king, 
and  putra,  a  !>on. 

RAJA  RAJ.  5%V3.     King  of  kings. 
RAJA  UAJKSHn*ARI.  Sans.,   from  rajt- 
raj.   kioK  ol  kinea.  and  lahwari,  a  goddess. 

RAJARSHL  ^ANS.,  from  rajan,  a  king  and 
ri»hi,  .1  sage. 

RAJA  RAM.MOHVN  RAL  A  hindn  re- 
fortaer  of  the  eary  part  of  the  oineieenth  ceii- 
Inrv.     See  Ram  Mohun  Roy. 

RAJA  RAJ  ASA  MAHATASA  AYASA.  See 
iCabu). 
RAJA  SAMANTA  PATTA.  See  Tnseiiptinns. 
RAJASAVA,  amongst  ancteiii  hinOu  aover- 
eiicns,  a  sacrifice  performed  to  iniiicate  that  thn 
sovereign  is  supremo  over  other  km^s:  is  an 
f  raperor  :  a  royal  sarnfice  pcrfortoed  at  an  a»- 
aeriion  of  sovireifEn  supremacy,  at  a  natiot)at 
hAnquet,  combined  with  a  rtligious  signiticaoce 
aa  H    pacritico  to  the  goda. 

RAJSHAY.  a  district  in  Bengal,  ita  station 
town  Rampur.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E-  by 
grala. 

Ra JA  SUYA,  San».»  from  rajan^  a  king  and 
sii,  birth. 


■ 


lUJ-BAXSl. 


RAJKUHlAa 


RAJASTHA.N  of  KnjpooUtts,  t«  the  coU 
SectiYC  And  clnaaient  Henotniaation  of  that  por- 
tion of  India  which  is  '  ilie  «ho<le  of  races 
who  deflii;nate  themselves  Kitjpoot  or  princes.* 
In  the  fHfniliAr  dialent  of  thrift  countries  it  is 
termed  lUjwjirrA,  Init  by  the  more  refiiifd 
Kaei'biiiA,  corrupted  to  RttjpontfiuH,  the  com- 
mon drMxuRtion  an!An^t  tbr^  British  to  denote 
the  Rajpoot  principnllUes.  The  chief  divisions 
of  this  region  are — • 

Mewar,  or  (lodipoor, 

Harwarf  or  Jodpnor. 

Biknner  and  Kishengurh. 

l""^^;.  I  or  Harouti. 

Ambdr  or  Jeypoor,  with  its  branches,  depend- 
ent and  independent . 

Jesyclm^r. 

The  Indinn  desert  )o  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
—  TotVs  Hnjant'kan^  Vol.  I.  p.  I  <tnd  b.  See 
RHJpnt«nnh, 

RAJA  SURWIRANA.    See  ItMCrlplions. 

R\.1A  SWAMi  CHASTAXA.  »ee  In- 
scriptiotts. 

R.UA  PRAVARA  SB.VA.  Sec  Inscrip- 
tions. 

RV.IATA,  ^Lso  KIIPIA.      Saws.     Silver. 

RVJA  TARtNGlNl,  a  history  of  the  rulers 
of  Kashmir  which  commences  wilh  an  nccount 
of  the  desiccAlion  nf  the  vsHey  by  KnsVHpa 
tnoiii,  s>ipposed  to  be  Noah.  U  is  in  3.(nsorit 
mid  is  the  only  Indian  hitiory  of  any  aniiquiiy. 
It  contains  the  history  nf  tue  princes  of  Knsh. 
mir  for  a  period  of  i.OUO  ;^car9.  A  copy  of  it 
•up  to  A.  {>.  U77  was  presented  to  Akbar  who 
ordered  it  to  be  completed.  The  two  words 
«re  Sanscrit,  from  n^an.  a  king,  and  tAr&ni^ini, 
a  river. 

RAJA  UDYOTAKX  KESARl  DEVA.  Sec 
Inscriptions. 

RAJA  VrCUITUAVIRV.    8«e  Inscriptions. 

KAiA  MOHANA  DUMPA.  Trl,  Dios- 
C0rea»  Sp, 

RAJAl'RI,  a  district  in  the  western  Himnlnys 
lyin^  between  Knihrnir  on  the  north  and  Jamu 
on  the  south  between  Lat.  33  and  34  N.  ntid 
Lst.  Tinnd  75  K. 

Raja  WAR,  n  widely  spread  aboriKinal  tribe 
in  PulamoWf  8ingruli  and  Rewah,  westward  in 
parts  of  Sirffujah  and  Jnshp<ire,  and  numerous 
to  the  N.  E.  in  the  parts  of  the  plains  atljoiniubr 
the  hills.  They  are  the  chief  laboui  inj^  class  in 
the  Gya  district,  near  the  hills-  They  live  in 
fillnges  as  a  kind  of  serfs  and  bearers  of  hor- 
Hftns,  ojiiry  paUntf^itins,  and  when  out  of  enaploy 
am  apt  tn  be  ihievea  and  robbers.— -Vr.  Vam^p' 
hfU,  p.  Ji7-8. 

R\JAZ.  Ar*b.  a  baltic  Boni»  or  war  snni;. 
VJ-BAN^I  is  a  name  uae^l    by    the  [>eop|H 

Ooeeh  Hahar  In  desijjnala  themselves.  They 
dopted  man^  hindu  cusloins. 


RAJ-BHAK.   the    Bhar  of  nc 
eatled    Hharat,    K»j-bhar   and    Bl 
aborijifinal  race  following  the 
lions  especially  that  of  awin*  h«i 
east  of    MinEnpnr,    there  are  soi 
Tradition  ascribrs  to    them  the 
from  Gorakpur    to  Hundelkuad 
stone  forts.     Prof.    Wilson  «u| 
thHt  the  name    cornea    from  Bhi 
name  of  India. — IFiUont  Glouar^  " 
RAJ-DWaRA.  Sassc.  LiinaHyJ 
eate  ;*  an  allusioa  to  tlie  female 
Raj-lora. 

RAJEEB.     BBNCft.     Water  Ui 
sperioeum. 

RAJOIR.    Doubts  may  f!t^<( 
identification  of  Kurkihar  anrl 
are    none     respecting    Rajsfir, 
aentative    of     the     ftncient      Raji 
name    is  still  preserved  in    the   m< 
repented  in    nurnf^rous   tnacripti< 
pies   on   the    Bnibhar    und   Vi 
The  old  city  of   Rflja^rihfi  is  e-iJIrf' 
pura,  or  the  city  of  the  Kuaa- 
Thaanff,   who   further  tle«rht>e«  il 
surrounded   b?   mnunlains.*'— ^. 
34,  1864.     See  RajrtgWha. 

RAJ-aUKU.  or  Raj-jrnr,  b 
tutor,  or  preceptor,  of  a  rajah 
I  is  applied  in  K.Atiyw«ir,tr>  the  d6r 
I  of  any  ramity.  The  Katt*lii  ti 
individnnl  of  a  hindu  castM  has  a 
'  the  peninsula,  of  Gnzerat  awfj 
I  R^j-ijur    form   a   disiinH    tribe-' 

I      UAJIIaTK.  aUo  called    Jtf\ 
I  the  HurJwnu  district  of  Berti^s^ 

RAJIKA.    kUo,  T«jettipullu. 
sine  corndaiHl.      Ocert-    NalcbcnnTj 

R.AJIKA.  Bf.no    dinapis  rai 

KAJIVANARU,  also  R^j 
hindooa  ;  armed  peons  im  M^ 
of  people  ill  ICarnaon  soeaVmi 

R.UIM.    A  convert  from  tkt 
tors,  Khepherda,  thieves  and  eril 

RAJ  J 00 1,   is   thecbiefcf 
riors  of  Mewar  ;  the  ntahuota   are 

RAJKOT.  L  22^13';  L.  7l" 
150  miles  W.  of  Bnroda. 

R.AJKUMAR,  a  numerous  and 
cultural  race  in  the  N.  W 
rious  for  the  murder  of   '  . 

They  claim  descent  fr 
cd,  about  the  early  p  . 
the  Chauhan  dynasiy  of  the  pi 
from  whose  stock  the  pi 
Kumar  (who  then  also  aaflm 
uenoroination)  is  believed  to 
number,  it  is  said,  does    not 
sand,   moM  of  whom  inbabtt  i^a 
vinocs  in  nearly  one  society.    11 


KAJ»ATfir> 


nUTtviL 


ijaPulrn,    offspring  of   the  royal  race  : 

exoeed  the  whole  of  tbc  rajpiit  races 

viUhicisoftheJr  notions  and  peculiurit^ 

manoarfl. — Cormack,  Hindu  ln/aniioid€i 

uJ  2.        H'Ui.  fr'fosi. 

MAHAL   HiLLS  nse  about  20  miles 
e  Uangfs,  Blrelch  S.  and  S.  W.    to  the 
range  nnd  the  huh  lauds  of  the  Dec- 
bey  icrminnte  at    the  pnss  of  Sikrigali. 
Terse  ihe   district  of  Bebar.     They  are 
r»tc   elevation.     There   is  a  cluster  of 
the  W.  of  tho  Phnlgu,  one  on  the  E, 
river,  a  ihinl  near  Shukpoora   100  feet, 
hills  towards   the  south  are  probably 
at  deration.    The  railway  sweeps  round 
terrt   extremity  of    the     range.      The 
I   bills  form   a    kind    of   knot  at   tire 
eastern   point  of  tbc   hiti  country  of 
India  dividing    bengal   from    Behar. 
tmm  has  shown  that  the  groop  of  itKiks 
'    1    bills   conslriute  a   formation 
-ita   that  of  (he   coal -bearing; 
Jiurilvijin   and  some  other  localitirs;  to 
tter  group  he  applies  the  name  of  ihe 
beds.     He  shows  that  the  fossil  vege- 
ihe  two  formnlious  is  culircly  dillereat 
ificfllly  and    in    general  aspect  j  that 
specie's  is  common  to  the  two;  ib&t  the 
I   beds  arc  characterized  by  a  remark- 
ndanep   and  raricty  of   eycadea?,  by  a 
ive    paucity  of   ferns,  and  by   the  ab- 
poTticuUr,  of  the  genus  filoasopleris, 
as  of    Phyllatheca    and    Vertebraria  ; 
Durdwan  or    Daraoodah   beds    are 
ued  r-jpcciftlly    by  Olossopteris,  Phyl- 
atid  Vertebraria,    with  scarcely  a  trac6 
rt*.     The    Nagpur    fossil   flora  agrees 
r   i«    Ibis    respect    with  that    of  the 
,  and  not  with  that  of  the    Hajmahal 
Dr.  Oldhnra  is  of  opinion  that  the 
1     hr<U    are    mesozoic,    and    probably 
:oodah  beds  pnlirozoic,  and  that 
Nflgpur  and  Bardwan  flora  is 
But    Mr.    Hislop   ihinka 
:  Jcfll  evidence  is   far    from  un- 
iid,    such  as  it  is,  might  be   out- 
L...;  ..,  the  discovery  of  a  single  wdl-mark- 
Ihl'  thoroughly  cbaracteristio  fish,  shell,  or 

Bajaiahal  people  are  known  as  Male. 
'  ttre  to  the  cast  of  the  Oraon,  but  are  en- 

FdiSerent  from  their  neighbours  theSonthal. 
arc  better  looking  than  the  Sonthnl.  The 
is  dark,  face  broad,  eye  smull,  and  lips 
ttr  than  those  of  the  men  of  the  plains. 
language  abounds  in  terms  common  to 
""iiu  and  Telugu,  and  contains  so  many 
roots  of  primary  importance,  though 
oUins  a  large  admixture  of  roots  and 
[longing  to  the  Kol  dialects,  that  Dr. 
well  cousidcrs  it  had  originally  belonged  to 


the  Druvidiun  family  of  laiiguegca.  A  brie 
voeabalary  of  the  words  of  the  tribe  Inhabiting 
the  Kajmahal  hills  in  Ontral  India,  is  conttilu- 
ed  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  Mr. 
Hodgson's  more  complete  collections  prove  the 
idiom  of  litis  tribe  to  be  in  the  muiri  Dravidlan, 
Test  words  show  an  identity  of  language  amouf; 
the  HajroahHli  on  the  east  and  the  Maria  Oond 
ill  the  remote  jungles  down  to  the  Oodavery, 
and  the  Oond  who  live  along  the  Sfttpnra  aa 
ht  west  as  Nimar  and  Mnlwa.  It  is  nkin  to 
that  of  the  Oraon.  Latham  says  Bcdo  is  one 
of  their  uods,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Bnlho  of 
the  Bodo,  the  Potlang  of  the  Kuki  and  Buddha, 
iind  their  priesthood,  like  that  of  the  Bodo, 
consists  of  devian  and  devasi.  It  was  the 
Male  race,  nmongst  whom  Mr.  Cleveland  so 
successf'illy  laboured  to  impart  to  them  settled 
habits.  They  have  been  suecessfully  reolnimedf 
are  quiet  cuhivators,  and  formed  the  bulk  oflha 
corps  knowu  as  the  Bhagulpore  hill  raiMA-s* 
Ghatwall  estates  are  particularly  numerous  in 
ihe  lihagulpurand  Bhcrbhum  districts  adjoin- 
ing the  K;ijmahal  hills  on  either  sid'-.  Such 
I'statcs  pay  no  revenue,  but  are  held  on  the 
ronditiou  of  guarding  the  patsrs  against  liill 
robbers,  murderers  and  cattle-lifters,— -i^«f/i:^T»i, 
Quarff.ris  JontrUtl  of  Oeo^ogical  Soviet tf. 
Vol,  A'FJl,  August  18GI,  p.  S4b.  See  Dmvi- 
dian  ;  ludin. 

BAJ-MALA  or  Chronicles  of  Tripura.    A 
Bengali  po«m. 

KAJPIPliA  is  a  range  of  hills  near  Cambay/ 
in  which  occur  agate,  onyx,  comeliaD,  and 
bloodstone,  but  called  Cambay  stones  from  the 
place  where  they  are  mostly  cut,  and  from 
which  they  are  almost  wholly  brought  to 
Bombay.  The  cornelian  is  found  in  a  bed 
of  blue  clay — the  detritus,  probably,  of  the 
RrijoiHing  rocks.  Shafts  are  pierced  in  this 
to  the  depth  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
feet,  and  horironlrtl  galleries  run  in  any  riirec- 
iion  lh«t  suits  the  fancy  of  the  miner  :  the  peb- 
bles are  distributed  ptomibcuously.  and  do  not 
appear  to  lie  in  vrins  or  lodes.  The  galleries 
seldom  exceed  a  hundred  yards  in  length,^ 
they  often  run  into  those  of  other  mines  :  they 
are  generally  five  feet  in  height,  and  four  across. 
To  each  mine  there  are  thirteen  men  attached, 
who  work  by  (urns.  Rach  man  must  send  up  so 
many  baskclsful  of  earth  and  stones  before  he  is 
relieved.  The  stones  are  oollerted  in  baskets  and 
drawn  npby  a  rope  nin  over  a  roller  or  pulley, 
A  group  of  people  await  them  at  (he  mouth 
of  the  shaft,  and  examine  them  one  after  another 
by  chipping  each  on  a  piece  of  stone  :  the  com- 
pact and  fine-grained  are  the  best,  and  Iho 
blacker  the  hoc  is  at  first,  the  redder  it  becotrea 
after  being  burnt.  There  were,  in  1852,  about 
one  thousand  miners  cmployrd  ;  and  each  m^n 
carried  home  with  bim  a  basket  of  stones  ev^ry 
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MewAT  or  Oodeypur. 

J«ypore. 

MArvar  or  Jodhpiir. 

BtH>Dd«e. 

B(kaoe«r. 

Kouh. 

Kerowlec. 

KUbogUtir. 


Bhartiwre. 


RAJPUTANAH. 

rveninp.     They  were  spread  out  on  Ihe  ground 
j>nd  for  a  whole  year  tiuned  over  every  four  or 
five  dayt  to  the  sun  ;  the  tooger  they  are  &u  ex- 
posed tbe  richer   become  their  tiais.     In   ibe 
nonih  of  May  they  are  burnt.     This  operation 
is  effected  by  ptacinf;  the  stones  in  bUck  earthen 
pots  or  cbattiea.    Tbe  pots  are  placed   mouth 
under,  a  hole  being  pierced   in  the   boitom   of 
each  \  over  ibis  ia  put   a  piece  of  broken  pot. 
The  pots  are  arranged  in  single  rows  ;  sheeps* 
dung  is  the  only  fuel  found  to  answer  ;  ihc  firo 
ii  aLwaya  lighted  at  sunaet  and  aUowed  to  burn 
tHI  sunrise.     If  any  wliite  spot  appear   on   the 
surfice  of  the  pot,  the  burning  is  reckoned    in- 
complete, and   tlie   Bre   continued    bome   time 
longer.     On   being  removed,   the  atonea  that 
iiave  An^s  are  thrown  aside  as   useless  ;   those 
iiot  sufiicienUy  burnl  are  kept   for    next  year*a 
burning,  and  the  remainder  are  sold  for  cxporta* 
tion.     Nearly  the  whole  of  the  stonea  are  cut  at 
Cambay — the  greater  part  of  them    are   made 
into   beads.     In  the  process,    tbe   stones  are 
iirst  broken  up  into  piecea  of  suitable    8izs   for 
the  end  they  are  desired    to    serve.     An   iron 
spike  is  Bluok  into  the  ground,  point  npwarda  : 
tite  stone  ia  placed  on  this  and  chipped  with   a 
hammer  till  nearly  roundeil  :  it  ia   then  passed 
OH  to  the  polisher,  who  aeizes  it    in    a  pair  of 
wooden  clams  and  ruba  it   against   a  piece  of 
ssndstone  placed  in  an   inclined    plane   before 
hint)  turning  it  round  from  time  to  time  till   it  i  arid    or    dry 
assumes  a  globular  form.     It  ia  then  passed  on  \  tbe  desert   of 
to  the  borer  and  polislier:    a    hole   ia    drilled. 
Cambay  enjoys  celebrity  for  ita   abates,  mocha- 
sioneSt  oornelians,  and  all  tlie  chalc*?donic   and 
onyx  family,  all  of  them  brought  from  Hijpipla, 
but  worked  up  at  Cambay  into  every  variiity  of 
ornament. — -cupB,boxeSr  necklaces,   handles  of 
daggers  of  knives  and  forks,  seals,  &c  *' Cambay 
atones,"  the  akeek  of  the  natives  of  Bombay^  and 
by  Ruropeana  called  agates,  include  all  kiuda  of 
(juartz  minerals.     They  are  also  obtained  from 
tJie  nmyKdaloid  trap  rocks  drained  by  tbeNer- 
budda  and  Taptec.     Tbcy  pass  in  Europe  and 
America  for  ticotcb,  Irish,  Chamounix,  Niagara, 
and  Isle  of  Wight  "  pebbles,"  according  to  the 
place  in  which   they  are   sold.     The  principle 
varieties   sold    in    Dombay   are   crystal*  milk 
quartz,   prase,  a  great  variety  of  moaa  stones, 
uioclia   stone,   fortification   agate,  chalcedony, 
cornelian,   cbrysophrase,   heliotrope,  onyx,  ob- 
sidian, and  very  raiely  amethyst.    These  stones 
however  abound  in  alt  trap  countries,  the  Brazils 
importing  theia  as  largely  as  India  into  Europe, 
where  the   terms  Brazilian  and  Indian  agates 
are  used  mdiffaiently  by  the  trade. 

R.UPUTANAH  slrclches  from  L.  23*  15' 
to  30**  H.,  and  from  L  69''  30'  to  76°  16'  E., 
and  containing  an  area  of  123,000  square  milcd, 
with  a  popuUtiou  estimated  sttm  millionanuU-s, 
indea  et^htcen  principatitiet,  viz. : — 


Jtyvult 
Sirohi. 


JbAlUwtf 


'h*K; 


Jat. 

I 
UOwmcdxD. 

Took. 

Kxcludcd  from  thrsc  a»c  two  par 

districts,  Ajmir  and  Mhairwara.    Tbsj 

marks  the  eastern  boundary,  as  don 

that  to  the  weat.    East  of  the  miuor 

the  hindu  prinres  are  excluded  frot 

orBajwara.   Ibe  productions  of 

are  very  varied,  for  while  ntuf^ 

remarkably  rich  and  fertile,  as 

of  the  eastern  districts,  others  tike 

wastes  of  Bikanir    and    Jeysuli 

produce  suihcient  to  support  a  scaati 

popuUtion.     Us  desert  wutea. 

llajpul  people  spread  themselvi 

apportioned  amongst  the  so> 

pore,  Jeysulmeer,   and  Bikanecr, 

walled    cities    of  some   siK€ 

ble  strength.    The  desert  of 

on  its   borders    aa  Maruat'l 

of  death,  from  mri,  Sana.,  lo  die. 

land,    but    ia    alaoj 

R«jputAiiab.      Ill 

bounded    on   tbo    north    by    tbe 

the  Garah ;  on  the   south   by   that; 

marsh,   the  Kiu,  and    Koliwarra 

by  the  AravaUi  ;  and  on  tbe  west 

of  Sind'h.     It  coven  ftn  area  of  71 

miles.     But  for  the  Anivalli,   whic 

and  S.  W.,  dividing  HxjputftUiih 

part»,    Ccntrid   India  would   be   ti 

sand  ;  nay,  lofty  and  continuouB  as  is  U 

eatcndiog   almost  from  the  sea  to  Dd 

ever  there   arc    patsngca  or    dcpnaaiH 

floating  sand'Clouds  arc  wmftrd  t 

■nd  form   a    little  /ViuZ  even    '■-■ 

fertility,     Whoever  has  cro&aed  ths  B4 

Tonk.  where  the  sand  for    somA 

waves  of  tbe  sea,  will   comprri 

Its  wcatcrn  bnnndsry  is   alike 

recall  10  the  English  LravcUer,  who 

tiaed    to  journey  up    the   valley 

words  of    Napoleon    on    the   I^v 

**  Nothing  so  much   resembles  thi 

desert :  or  a  coast,  as  the  valley 

This  de»«:rt  has  small  scatleTrd 

with  great  arid    portions   called 

tracts  particularly  stehl**,  and 

verse  of  Iho  oasis  of  the  Oi 

a  distinct  name  as  the  t'hul  of! 

of  Goj^a  and  others.     A   tradil 

effect  that  ia  remote  sgrs,  :t 
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imara  niptxi  princes,  from  uine  fortresses, 
*©o(Fu!,  Mundore,  Maroo,  Aboo,  Kberaloo, 
r,  ChotUD,  Oomarkot,  Arore  and  Lodorva. 

BKnlotra  on  the  Looni,  throughout  the 

of  DK«t  and  Oomrai-SoomrB,  the  western 
u  of  JejBulmeer,  and  a  broad  strip  between 
puthern  UmiU  of  Daodpotra  and  Bikaneer, 

is  real  solitude  and  desolation.  But 
,be  Sudej  (o  the  Rin,  a  space  of  five  hun- 
nilea  of  longitudhial  distance,  and  varvrng 
)«dlh  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles, 
"DUs  cases  are  found,  where  the  shepherds 
bbe  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  the  t'hul  pas- 
betr  floeka.  The  springs  of  water  in  these 
ifcftye  various  appellationti,  ter.  par,  rar. 
Ksprtasire  of  the  element,  round  which 
Btb«  Hjijnr,  Soda,  Mangulta  and  Sehrai, 
Hg  the  desert.  A  traveller  proopediog 
Bv  **  Kbuchee"  or  flats  of  Sind  to  the 
eea  the  line  of  the  desert  distinctly  marked, 
ts  elevated  tecba,  or  sand  rtd^es,  under 
i»  tlie  bed  of  the  Saukra,  whieli  is  generally 
Mpt  at  pcrio<lical  inundalionA  These  sand- 
K  of  eousidtTHblc  eleratioii,  »iid  maybe 
end  the  limit  of  the  inundation  ol  the 
(t-river,*  the  Meeta  Muran,  a  Scythicor 
'  tiwrof!  for  river,  and  by  which  atone  the 
is  known  from  thts  Punjnud  to  the  ocean. 
hole  of  Bikaneer  and  that  part  of  8b6k* 
nofih  of  the  Aravallr,  are  comprehended 
desert.  Jeysulmeer  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
It  may  bt:  termed  entire  desert,  is,  in  fact, 
is,  Uul  the  largest  oasis  of  the  deaert, 
^ere  inenUted  by  immense  masses  of 
lome  of  which  are  forty  miles  rn  breadth. 
ck  ou  which  the  castle    is  built  has  three 

or    tri-ouca.    Wesiward   from   this,  from 

500  miles,  with  one  or  two  hundred 
A  breadth,  are  little  scattered  oases,  on 
the   shepherds   of   the    desert  hare  their 

Water  U  at  aii  immense  distance  from 
rfftM  lbrou<rhout  the  Indian  or  Rajpti- 
Jaarrt,  which,  in  this  respect,    aa  well  as 

otkart,  differs  very  materially  from  that 
»     of    the    great  African  desert   in   the 

latitiidea.  Water  at  twenty  feet,  aa 
ml  Mounook  by  Capt.  Lyon,  is  a 
itiance,  in  the  Irtdian  desert,  unheard  of, 
iUO)ok*h,  near  the  capital,  the  wells  are 
two  hundred  oubils,  or  three  hundred 
depth  ;  and  it  is  rare  that  water  fit  for 
a  foand  at  a  less  distance  frvm  the  surface 
axty  feet,  in  the  tracts  decidedly  termed 
or  *  deaert,*  though  some  of  the  flats,  or 
as  that  of  Mobil  la,  are  eiceptiona, 
ilrvndanoe  of  brackisli  water  fit  for  cattle, 
ad  throughout  at  half  tbia  depth,  or  about 

feet.  AU  ihe  wells  are  lined  with  iMsket- 

made  of  p'hoi  twigs,  and  the  water  is 
ally  drawn  up  by  hand'lines.  Water  is 
is  oil   the  large  towos^  by  the  malli  or 


gardener  race,  who  have  the  monopoly  of  this 
artiote.  Most  families  have  larire  cisterns  or 
reservoirs,  called  tanJta^  which  are  filled  in  the 
rahiy  season.  They  are  of  masonry,  with  a 
small  trap-door  at  the  top,  made  to  exclude  tlic 
external  air,  and  havim!  a  h)ck  and  key  aHixr^d. 
Some  large  tanka  are  established  for  ih«  com- 
munity, and  this  water  keeps  sweet  for  eight 
and  twelve  months'   coueumplioo. 

The  Bikaneer  regiou  is  but  Itttle  known 
to  Europeans,  by  whom  it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  a  perfect  desert,  unworthy 
of  examination.  And  its  deterioration,  with- 
in three  centuries  siuce  the  Eiijput  supptanti'd 
the  Jit,  almost  warrants  our  belief  of  th« 
assertion  that  these  deserts  were  ouce  fertile 
and  populous.  The  princes  of  Bikaneer 
used  to  take  the  field  at  the  bead  o(  ten 
thousand  of  their  kindred  retainers  ;  and  to 
other  causes  than  positive  aterility  must  b« 
attributed  the  wretched  condition  of  this  state. 
The  commercial  towns  of  Chooru,  Rujgurh,  and 
Eiuna,  as  entrepots,  supplied  the  couoiry  with 
the  productions  of  Sind  and  of  the  proviocei 
to  the  westward,  or  those  of  Gangetic  India  ; 
the  same  cause  alTected  Jeysulmeer,  Bikaneer, 
and  tbe  oxore  eastern  priucipalities  ;  the  Maldotc 
of  Jeysulmeer  and  tbe  Laikhaai  of  Jeypoor 
were  as  noiorioosas  the  Bcedawut  of  Bikaneer  • 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  Sahra,  IvhoiaanJ 
Rajur,  lutha  more  western  desert,  who.  iu  their 
habits  nuti  princip1t>s»  Tod  doscriboa  as  demo* 
ralized  aa  tbe  bedouius  of  Arabia. 

The  line  of  greatest  breadth  of  Bikaneer  vx« 
tends  from  Hoogul  to  Hi^guvb,  and  measures 
about  180  miles,  while  the  length  from  north  to 
south,  between  Bliuluuir  aud  Mah^jiu,  is  about 
IGO  mites  .  the  artu  tauy  not  exceed  twenty-two 
thousand  miles.  Formerly  they  rvckoned  two 
tbouaand  seven  hundred  towus,  villnges  and 
hamlets  scattered  over  Ihie  spaoe,  one-half  of 
which  are  no  longer  id  existence.  The  tract  to 
the  nortU-wcst  of  Jaetpoor  in  Goloncl  Toj1'« 
time  was  perfectly  desolate,  and  nearly  so  from 
that  point  to  bbutuair  :  to  the  north-east,  the 
population  was  but  scanty,  which  obscrvatiuii 
also  applies  to  the  parts  from  the  meridian  of 
Bikant^er  to  the  Juv&ulnksrr  frontter;  whWe,  lu- 
lernally,  from  these  poinu,  11  is  uMie  miiforiu 
and  equids  the  iiorihcrn  parta  of  Marnar.  A 
ctnsus  of  the  twelve  principal  towns  may 
furnish  a  tolerably  accurate  approximalioo  ors 
this  point  : — 


Chief  Towtut, 

Hoi*0St. 

CKiff  Towm. 

IlOfUS 

Bikaneer.... 

.l8.0tK) 

Mabajin 

600 

Nohur 

.   3,500 

Jaetpoor*.  •- 

1,000  * 

Bahaderau. 

.  8,500 

Beedaair 

500   ' 

Rinne. 

.   I,o00 

Ruttuugurh. . 

1,000 

Kajgurh..  ., 

.  3.000 

Daismookh... 

1,000 

Cboord 

.  3.000 

3eDlfaal« 

00 
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iics  arfi'sll'ong  aiiif  tiumefbus,  also  numerous  in 
^Veslern  Outlh,  but  tliey  huve  never  Inrgely  en- 
tered lh«  nriliah  Sepoy  Army  In  the  Central 
Dojtb.  in  l!ic  dislricta  of  Myupuri,  Vuttebgur 
nnd  Ktawab,  rajputs  are  numerous,  and  many 
served  ill  iUa  Briliali  Niilive  Army  ;  but  Eaalern 
Oudli ,  especially  most  of  Llie  broad  tracts  between 
the  Gogra  and  the  Ganges,  is  the  home  of  the 
grefit  rajpuC  population  which  supplied  so  Urge 
&  poition  of  the  Bengal  Native  Army.  At  home, 
these  rajputs  are  a  purely  a^riculturjil  popula. 
tions.  liiiiswara,  the  country  of  the  Bais  raj- 
puts, lies  almost  parallel  to  the  brahman  country 
of  the  Lower  Doab,  and  furnished  many  sepoys. 

To  the  east  of  Oudh,  rajputs  are  pretly 
immcrou!^  in  Azirogbiir  and  Ghnzipnr. 

In  the  GanKelic  valley,  the  R»jput3  spread 
over  A  broml  region  into  a  large  population,  and 
nre  esseniinlly  the  cultiviUors  of  that  valley. 
Physically,  the  nijput  and  brahman  of  that  region 
itre  not  ditferent.  Tlie  modern  rajpiit  is  qni'.e  as 
strict  Oft  n  hindu,  and  more  prejudiced  than  many 
brahmniis,  and,  upon  the  whole,  wns  lb«?  worst 
chiss  in  the  revolt  and  rel>elUon  of  1S57-8. 
The  Rajput,  in  general,  are  illiterate,  and  couHne 
themselves  to  arms  and  agriculture,  they  also 
Veep  entile.  They  evarywiiere  sponk  (iinlects 
of  the  ordinary  Hindi.  They  are  not  supposed 
by  Mr.  Cnrapbell  to  be  the  old  Kshatryn  race, 
iiotioed  in  the  early  brahmanicul  books,  as  exist- 
ing many  hundred  years  before  the  Ohristian 
«ni,  thQU^h  they  hnve  luken  the  pUce  assigned 
to  the  Rahatrya.  Also,  the  term  Knjput,  ion  of 
a  raja,  ia  not  a  term  used  l>y  all  Hajputs.  In 
some  parts  of  their  country,  they  call  them- 
thakur,  wbiob  meana  chief  or  nobla.  They 


very  particular  about  casta 
once  a  day  with  great  futs 
himself.  Their  daughters 
of  the  best  tribes,  and  their  « 
milted  to  re-marry,  aod  it 
honour  as  to  their  daugb 
led  to  the  practice  of  iafao 
The  Dortb-eaatcra  Puqj 
districts  aeem  to  have  Hrat 
then  a  rigput  country,  and 
vnuced  upon  by  the  Ja(.  It  ia 
the  Bhatti  of  Bhattiana  wfin 
or  really  are  Yuti  or  J&t. 
northwards,  Hagpat  vil 
iu  cousiderublu  uumbera 
there  are  traces  of  toore 
•eniona.  The  Uajputa  i 
I  goin^  |u;radual  suticueriiion.  Bi 
I  north  of  the  Barcc  and  atljoi 
Punjab,  there  ii  still  a  strip 
,  tlie  bills  which  niay  bu  claaa<n 
iiig  hill  country  as  still  oiiiii 
in  Knjput&mili  proper,  tUoujcb 
the  duminant  r^ue,  the  pupuUl 
Jut  than  Hnjputy  the  J  at  ex  I 
ly  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ut 
taat  of  Unjpul  populatioo  m 
and  glory  was  oii  the  Gimgea. 
there  by  the  mahomedana,  tb 
families  have  rclirod  into  I 
unfruitful  country  to  wbidi 
luime,  but  where,  nevcrtlnfa 
the  mo^  numeroas  part  of 
Before  Iba  Rajputs  wens  d 
Ayodea  and  the  Gant^ra,  n 
waa  puriiii"    '  ^"'^  — ■"  ' 
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spioea  of  fifty  miles  without  a 
^  and,  without  grett  procvulion, 

Tbo  sand  tiiUB  rise  into  Utile 
iBil  tbe  wells  are  ao  deep,  liiat  with 
li  Or  Cftravan  many  miglit  t\ie 
irsi  of  all  could  be  aUked.  The 
of  a  kvf  of  thrsti  wiU  put  the 
lestlon  of  one  of  the  dillicuUivs 
kbrou^b  Maroo ;  (licy  raai^e  from 
realy-iiYe  poorjih,  or  aevenly  to 
feot  in  depth.  One  at  Jc^aiog 
toortk  i  Dhot&'Ca-buatee,  sixty ; 
I  Hamirdeora.  seventy ;  Ji&jiaiaili, 
Cbailak,  seventy-five  to  eighty. 
ia  India  bave  adopted  tbe  habit 
[  the  priocipalities  of  Uajputaaab 
tOf  their  teapective  capitals,  ia- 
lafLhe  couulriea.  Thus  Marwar 
re  recognized  under  tbe  titled  of 
iea,  Jodpoor  and  Oodipoor-  Ko- 
idl  are  deoomiunilons  indiacrlmi- 
i  to  Hirsvati^  the  <rf  opral  J^crm  of  I 
irbicb    is   rarely    mealtoiied  ;  and 

hardly  known  by  ibnt  denomioa- 
►eans,  who  refei  to  tbe  state  only 
I  of  its  capiiuls,  Amber  or  Jeipoor, 
kbich  ia  DOW  univt:rsally  used  to 
tregioa  inbabitcd  by  the  Cuehwaha 
the  maps  dcftoe  tbe  exiftting  bonn- 
I  principality,  to  which  are  indis* 
pplied  ihe  ierni9(as  ie  ihe  practice  of 
»f  Uhooodar,  Amber,  and  Jeipoor. 
fi  other  Kajpoot  Stales,  the  conn* 

Cucbwaba  ia  an  assemblage  of 
ribe  territories  of  which  bvve  been 
.  the  aborigtual  tribei*,  or  from  in- 
hieftains,   at   rarious  periods  ;  and 

birm  Dboondar,  which  was  only 
learliest  acquisitions,  bad  scarcely 
)oae  its  name  upon  the  aggregate. 
logy  of  Dhoondnr  ia  from  a 
ad  sacrificial  mount  (d'hoond)  on 
I  frontier,  near  Kalik  Jabnair. 
iba  or  Cuctiwa  race  claim  de» 
tab.  the  second  eou   of  B^mii,  kiug 

whose  capital  was  Ayodia,  the 
b.  Ciish,  or  aoBie  of  his  immediate 
isaidto  bave  migrated  from  the 
Dcle,  and  erected  the  '^oelebrnted 
Dtaa.  or  Rohitas,  on  the  ^miv\ 
^uiir,  a  amall  British  ternU>ry, 
»at  in  the  centre  of  Kajputaatih,  tbe 

13J,51U  square  miles  of  liajputa- 
I  no  less  tbau  oint^leen  independent 

Urg«r  of  these  are  : — 


niknncer  and  Jeysulmeor  form  tbe  barrier  be« 
IwMn  tbe  deserts  to  the  west  and  the  more 
fertile  lands  to  iJie  cast,  and  oodtain  vast  and 
sandy  steppes,  where  the  water  is  brackish 
frequently  two  thousand  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  whore,  consequonttj,  bnmun  beintis  with 
difficiilty  exist.  Ol  tbe  smaller  and  more  fertile 
States,  there  ore  vi/.. .- — 

Sq.  m.  Population, 

Kotah 4,339     433.900   '" 

Bburipoor 1,978 

Ulwar 3,573 

Kfirowlee 1,878 


L 


Sq.  m. 

1  hOiM 
I1.6U- 


Iribabitaots. 
1,758,000 

74,OUO 


1,62G 
72+ 

1,440 
1.000 

1,457 


600,000  ^ 
2S0.00O  , 
187.SUO',, 
650,000  .. 
70,953  J 
144,000  ,, 
100,000,  J 


145,700" 

320.000 
lS2,67a 
151,200 
territory  of 


Dholpoor. 

Kisheii^bur...   .*. 

Fnnswarrab „,   ... 

Doonghulpore 

fenabgbur..,.   ...,„  1 
Dowleah.. ........   ,„ j 

.lallawar 3,200 

Tonk... 1,804 

Sirohee 3,024 

The  population  of  the  British 
Ajmirarauuntato3*5.4ld  or2tJG0  8q.  miles.antft 
with  tbe  exception  of  Ohclpoor  and  Bhurtpoor, 
Ihu  Ajmir  tiisuict  contnius  a  larger  number  of 
iiitiiibiL.^uis  to  ilie  aqwirc  mile  than  any  of  tbe 
Independent  Sl«t*8.  In  these,  the  avernKe  ia 
7 1  to  the  stpiare  mile,  but  in  Marwar  the 
MuudMjr  is  only  50.  iu  Bikauir  35,  while  there 
are  eo  few  Ob  6  to  the  mile  in  Jeysulmcer. 
In  the  British  provnices  lying  to  the  south  there 
arc  111  Jubtud|joru  iU2,  mid  itt  NAi^pore  niid 
Wurdah  150. 

'the  absence  of  any  or^iiiized  system  of 
policu  permits  Uie  passage  of  marauding  bands 
Lliruugtkout  the  whole  country.  Tbe  rajnbs  op- 
press the  thukoors  or  ooblcs,  and  these  again 
oppress  the  peoplr. 

The  chief  States,  at  preaent,  are  those  of 
Udipui,  Amber  or  Jaipur,  and  Marwar.' 
and  ihe  minor  kingdoma,  are  Ulwar,  Bika- 
iifrer,  DunKHi'pur,  Siirohi,  Pertabglmr,  &c.,  whioh 
were  at  one  inne  tbe  fiefs  or  depuaduncies 
of  tbe  lirst  Ihrte  though  subeeijuetitly  arquirintc 
independence.  Udipur  was  fountCed  in  A.  D. 
144:  by  rajab  Kamiksen,  a  Ohohan  rajput,  en 
ott'shool  of  the  loval  house  of  Ayodbyji  ol  the 
Solar  race.  Amber  or  Jaipur,  by  bura  mj:ih,  a 
Cuehwaha  rujput,  in  A.  D.  966.  and  Marwar  in 
U59  by  rf^Hh  Jodht  a  B^ttbor  raj  pot  of  the 
Kanouj  dynasty.  .  < 

British  poUiical  relationa  with  tbeae  Stales 
commenced  fatrly  iutbc  year  1803,  durtug  the 
Mahiatta  w&r.  In  1S17-1S,  on  tbe  outbreak  of 
tbaPindaree  war.  tbe  BntisbGoveromeiU  offered 
its  proiectwn.  and  treatiea  were  ooatraoted 
separately  with  ail  the  atates.  The  object  of 
these  eiigageroenta  waa  not  fo  aci^uue  lb« 
power  of  eierciaing   say   interfereooe  iu  the 
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gated  to  them  by  their  chiefs,  and  are 
beld  respoDftible  for  the  security  of  life  aud 
property  wiihia  the  limits  of  their  estates.  Tbey 
hold  their  lands  on  condition  of  payiuK  ftn 
annual  rent  or  tribute,  aud  maintaining  soldiers 
for  the  service  of  the  Slate.  The  relations  between 
thero  and  their  liege  lords  are  oousequenlly 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  feuHnl  svsicm. 
Some  of  them  are  almost  as  unfettered  by  con- 
trol ia  the  intertml  administration  of  their 
estates  as  the  chiefs  themselves.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Ooveruuieot  is  mild,  and  the  tendency 
is  tuwards  excessive  leniency  rather  than  seve- 
rity. Capital  punishment  is  rarely  awarded,  fine 
Aiul  imprisoumeat  being  the  usual  penalties. 
biiil,  there  are  occasional  cases  of  crufliy,chifrfly 
all'cotiii^  ofTenoes  against  caste  or  TtU^ion,  and 
the  British  Political  Agents  never  sllow  these 
to  pass  unnoticed  and  do  iheir  beat  to  prevent. 
The  )fTGdi  bulk  o(  the  population  is  both  well 
contented  and  prosperous.  Although  the  ad- 
inittislration  of  British  provinces  is  im^ompara- 
bly  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  ndminis* 
trntion  of  these  principnlitics,  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether,  as  a  body,  the  people  are 
better  satisfied.  Whilst  material  wcftltb  and 
progress  are  fur  greater  and  moie  riipid  in  Bri- 
tish India  thnn  in  Rjijptitanah,  less  actual 
poverty  and  destitution  are  found  in  the  latter. 
Highway  robbery,  and  border  affrays,  daooity 
aud  cattle  robbery  seem  to  be  the  staple 
crimes  of  the  Rajputs-  The  main  income 
of  all  the  Bajput  8tales  ia  derived  from  the 
land  revenue.  Salt  is  the  next  important 
source,  and  a  coDBiderable  amount  ia  real- 
ised from  transit  duties.    The  land  revenue  it 


petre  are  obtained  in  afaunc 
i^ambUur  IhU  near  the  nortbei 
war  coDtaioa  an  inexhauatib 
though  it  has  never  been  rem 
the  Hajputs,  and  the  British 
treaty,  obuiued  poiMMioD  of 
Dhar,  Dewasa,  Doongunooi 
taubghur.   Hutlam,  Sillanah.  £ 


are  petty  Rajput  princip&liti 
Salt  is  a  main  article  oC 
also  considerable  trafKc  in  n| 
try  cloth,  and  wood.  The  s 
aiid  the  North-\Testem  provi 
of  the  import  trade.  It  is 
total  external  trade  of  lb* 
amounts  to  £3.213.700 
£1,701 ,500  worth  of  imports, 
relations  are  maintained  tb 
of  a  Oovcruor-Gcncrar*  Ai£cnC 
four  Assi8(«nl8  and  five  I'oliti 
ed  respoetively  to  the  oouris  of 
Marwar,  Bhurtpore,  and  Hat 
vcmor-Generdrs  Agent  snpe 
cipsliiies  of  Bikaneer,  Jey«uli 
Kerrowlie,  Ulwur,  Took  and 
Kuliticat  Anent  of  Mewar 
over  Mewar,  Pertabghur,  1 
Banswarra.  Jeypore  has  a 
itself.  The  political  agent  of 
Jodhporo  and  MulUnee  no 

The  jurisdiction  of  the 
is  confined  to  that  State,  but 
entrusted  with  all  the  more 
connected  with  Dholepore. 
raotee  is   accredited    to  the  i 


KAJPUTANAH. 


RAJPUTANAH. 


I,  t  Rerenue  SeUlement  Officer,  a  District 
itendeot  of  Police  aod  hia  AasistaDt,  with 
avarDor-GeneralV  Agent  as  ex-officio 
iMiouer. 

ineer,  wliicb  is  a  large  Stnte,  with  an  area 
180  squAre  miles,  is  under  the  Governor- 
J*a  agency.  Ihe  population  is  aparse, 
9  couiitryt  to^ethnr  with  ihnt  of  the  eon- 
a&ate  of  Jey&ulmeer,  is  knowa  aa  the 
H^Dcaefi."  Ita  general  character  is  a  i 
BE  ^f  aand  bills,  covered  wilh  small 
ltd  bushes.  Barren  as  it  appears  to  the 
ir  in  the  scorching  heat  of  ihe  summer 
l»  it  produces  plentiful  harvests  of  bajree 
A'bj  water  melona  and  oil  pUnia.  The 
atratiou  ia  not  oonaidered  to  l>e  eatisfac- 
Bikaneer*  the  capital  town,  hae  a  popa* 
&f  about  60,000,  and  contaioa  the  homes 

Kof  many    opulent   merchanta  and 
ho  live  in  other  parts  of  ludia,  and 
, odicallv  to  their   native  place.    Of 

are,  however,  the  number  of  thoae  who 
Hck  baa  sensibly  diminished. 
tiilnieer  is  governed  by  a  maba  rawal. 
venue  of  this  desert  state  ia  insignificant^ 
»e  water  below  tbe  surface  lies  at  an 
JUS  depth, varying  from  two  to  five  hundred 
rfa€  city  of  Jcyaulmer  waa,  like  Bikaneer, 
lork  of  many  rich  natives,  who  stored 
reahk  there,  to  eacape  the  exactioDS  from 
3  lime  of  the  Mo^u),  the  Mabratta  and  tbe 
ri  ;  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  most  arid 

in  India,  it  waa  a  city  of  refuge  that 
id  Lbe  notice  of  depredators,  or  seemed 
B>ible  to  them. 

henghur  is  a  small  State  on  the  eastern 
ir  of  Ajroere,  admiuistered  by  a  maharajah. 
ting  lbe  ben»^fit8  derived  in  Ajmere  by 
stem  of  tank  irrigation,  introduced  by  the 
olonel   Dixon,   its  chief  had  a  number  of 

excavated  in  hia  state  and  the  revenues 
|enbly  increaard.  The  sail  that  is  export 
im  ihe  Sambhur  lake  to  Central  India  has 
IS  through  hia  province,  and  pays  a  duty 
)ut  3  annas  per  mauud.  The  producta 
isbenghur   consist    mainly   of   excellent 

of  oereala,  and  wheat,  barley,  Indian  com, 
iowar«e  are  raised. 

kc  State  of  Kcrrolee  ia  under  the  cbicftaiu- 
of  a  mahanijah. 
lougb  the  territory   known   as  Kajasthana 


or  Chandravansa  or  lunar  tribesj  and  there  is  a 
tribe  styled  Agni  Kula  from  having  sprung 
from  a  sacred  (ire  (ixni)  which  Agastya  kintlled 
on  Mount  Aboo.  Tbe  three  aolnr  races  are  the 
Geblot,  Kafator  and  Kachwaha.  The  four 
Agni  Kula  nre  tbe  Pramara  with  35  Sakha  ■ 
the  Parihara  with  12  subdivisions  ;  tbo  ('haiu* 
kye  and  Chauhan,  with  X4  branches.  Of  the 
Pramara,  the  Mori  are  best  ktiown,  and  of  the 
Chauban,  the  Hara,  who  give  their  nnmc  to 
Haraoti,  and  have  the  two  rajahs  of  Kota  and 
Bundi.  Tlie  aingle  lunar  race,  or  that  of  the 
Vadu  or  Jadu.  sprung  through  Krishna,  has 
ei»(ht  branches,  of  whom  the  Jhareja  with  thtit 
raja  of  Cutch  and  the  Bhalti  with  their  rajal^ 
of  Jeysnltneer  nre  best  known.  i 

Tbe  Dogra  of  the  Jummoo  Hilla  also  claim 
to  be  rajput,  and  there  are  likewise  rajputs  ia 
the  Kangra  and  Simla  hillfl.  , 

Rajputs  rule  in  Rnjputanah,  where  they  artt 
a  numerous  and  dominant  aristocracy,  or^an^ 
ized  on  the  feudal  principles  necessary  to  domi* 
nation,  though  the  greater  part  of  Rajputanab 
is  ethnologically  more  Jat  than  Rajput.  Ri»jpu-f 
tanah  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  circuit  all  round 
the  edge  of  the  more  compact  mass  of  the  Jat 
people, — fromtheSiiU  Range,  through  the  north- 
era  Punjab  and  adjoining  bills,  to  Itobilcund» 
Oudh  aud  the  Centre  Doab,  thence  by  Bunrtla- 
ound  through  Sindiah'a  territory,  Malwa,  Me- 
war,  Guzerat  and  Kattywar  into  Lower  Siiid. 
They  are  not  found  in  any  number  to 
north  of  the  Sail  Ran^e,  nor  arc  they  in  anj 
of  the  hill  country  west  of  the  Jbelum.  K 
large  proportion  of  the  Rajputa  scattered  about 
the  Eastern  Punjab,  Cis  Siitlej  territory,  and 
Delhi  districts  nre  now  mahornedana,  ae  are 
oco&sioualKHJput  viltaues  all  over  Hindustan  and 
agood  many  KAJpui  rajas, their  (Conversion  having 
been  influenced  by  tbe  moghul  emperors,  But 
east  of  Delhi,  conversion  is  quite  tha  exception, 
A  amall  Rajput  tribe,  called  Jan-jua.  uuw  ma- 
homedans,  is  however  found  about  the  Salt  range. 
In  the  N.  E.  Punjab  near  the  hilla,  tbe  Rajput 
population  is  more  numerous,  and  hindu  Rajputs 
are  the  dominant  race  in  the  Jummoo  and  Kan- 
gra districts  of  the  Himalaya.  The  Kangra 
and  Jummoo  rajahs  and  their  clans  claim  to  be 
of  very  pure  blood,  and  they  are  fine  handsome 
men,  the  Kangra  Rajputs  in  pj»rtitMdar;  they  wear 
many  jewels  and  are  very  fair.     The  women  of 


Rajputanah  spreads   through    tbe    Indus  .tbe  bilUare  in  deserved  repute  and  much  sought 


ri3,  to  tfind  westward,  and  southwards  to 
(h  and  Guxerat,  and  takes  its  name  from 
tees  ruling  init,  theroareinnumcra- 
•-ion^  of  the  rajput  race  in  Malwa, 
<iiendiiigfrom  Bahar  and  Benares  through 
^.  W.  Provinces  of  India  up  to  tbe  Punjab. 
I  K«jpiita  claim  to  have  sprung  from  the 
^1  solar  and  lunar  dynastics,and  forrothcm- 
«'i»lQ  the  Suryavansa  or  aolar  and  the  India 


aftex  in  the  plaina.     The  Jummoo  men,  carted 

Do^ra  Rajputs,  are  less    handsome    than  those 

I  of  Kangra,  but  mora  robust  and  brave,   quiet, 

I  staunch,  steady  and  reliable^  without  disagreeable 

jhindustflui  airs-      The   Rajput   popuhition   of 

these  hills  must  be  very  considerable.     Eaat  of 

the  Snllcj,  in  tbe  Simla  hills  many  of  the  n^hs 

and  their    followers   arc    rajputs.     The  Dognr 

tribe,  in   the  N.  W,  of  India,   are  predatory 


;^i 


plongh.     Rajput   dorainionft   run  eoulL  of  the 

Gogra  and    ihcncu  acroRS  the    Ganu^cs  inio  Uie 

Armh  District  (Rojpur). 

'  The  Jat,  Kojput  and  their  cohKeners  are 
undoubtedly  hraiiches  of  one  great  stock. 
Brahmans  of  Kashmir  aiid  the  frontier  bilta 
are  hindus  in  nu  earlier  stage  of  brahmin- 
ical  devolopmcnl.  The  Jat  country  is  just 
mcb  aa  would  be  occupied  by  a  lari^e  stream 
of  people  issuintr  through  the  Boinn  Pass,  in 
Lnt.  28  or  30"  north,  and  the  Rajputs  are 
ranged  in  n  afmi-circular  form  around  the 
ctttern  and  norlheni  and  soalh  edge  of  the  Jat 
area,  the  mass  of  them  Occupying  the  richer 
valley  of  the  UanKcs.  Mr.  ('ampbelj's  conjecture 
h  that  the  Kiijp\it  are  an  esrlier  wave  from  the 
nhvae  source  us  ttie  Jat  who  camn  in  by  the 
Mmc  route,  hMVe  farther  adTHnc^d  and  been 
eompleitdy  hindiii'ed,  while  the  Jnt  hare  rome 
in  behind  them.  Punjitlii  Is  the  lan^naf^e 
sprtken  by  the  Jat.  but  which  in  upper  Sind  is 
eatled  Jalf-Hul  or  the  Jat  tongue,  and  Mr. 
Masson  rails  that  of  Hehichistan  aud  Sind 
leiki.  It  19  an  Indo  Germanic  tongue  allied  to  I 
the  Sanscrit.  In  its  main  grammatical  and 
essential  fcatuTes  it  is  not  widely  different  from  | 
the  Hindi  of  the  Bajput  nud  other  Hindustani  ' 
people.  It  is  ftne  of  Uie  most  praeril  of  Indian 
vernaculars.  Thrre  isno  available  data  beyond 
the  fourth  century  for  any  of  the  great  Rajput 
families,  all  of  whom  are  brought  from  Ibc 
north.  This  was  the  period  of  one  of  the  grand 
irruptions  of  the  Uetic  races  from  Central 
Asia,  vho  eslnhlished  ktn^'doms  in  the  Punjab 
and  on  the  Indus.  Pal  or  Pali,  the  universal 
adjtfnct   10  every   proper  Dsme,  indicates  the 


uuu.  uuMiwii'  ipjKm  < '  INM 

in   India  Uie   greut    seat   of 
power  and  gl-^ry  was  on  tb«  Gi 
vanquished    then:    by    OMhoii 
Kajpui  houses  retired    iuio   I 
uufruiiful  countries  now  kf|i>« 
where,  however,  the  Jat  is  ihr 
phtt  of   lliQ  people  ;  nod    thou 
lauds   with  the  Meena,   the 
the    remains  of    the    brahmii 
the  dominant     Rfijput,   the 
Ur^t     share    of      the     rt 
•orthernpartofRajputanah  wi 
small  Jat  republics  boforo   t 
driven  hack   fronri     Ayodiak 
^.  The  southern  a&d  more  I 
putanah  are  not  Jat.  but  arr« 
Mhair,  Meena  and  Bhil  ;  but 
the  Jat  are  numerous,   and  i 
province  with  the  Rajpitt  and 
nf  BehicltistAn  are  deaoribed  I 
Candahar   as  fine  athletic  in««ij 
features  but  mther  ditrk.   1 
up  the  course  of  the  ln& 
western    Punjab,   arc    f 
the     mRhoraedan    religi^on 
loii^  subject   to    foreign   rule; 
romflwhai  inferior  to  their  un 
In  alt  the  east  IVtuchtetan,  t 
A  later  wove  and  upper  stmtu 
the  lines  of  commuuieatiou 
Western  Asin,  in  the  prev 
Kuch  fiandavA,  the  Jat  U 
est  portion  of  the  a^ricnUnml 
claim  10  be  the  ori<^inAl  o 
the  west,    advancing  thr 
meet  the   Jat  of   Bbu 


aiJ?UTAKAH. 


RAJTOTAKAH. 


m  tK^  (x/iiigva  iu  the  Mofaclft-  { 
lit  iliey  cannnt  be  said  to  have 
iver  in  nny  numbers. 
e  Rfljput  mce  now  0(*cupy  from 
fid  west  of  the  Pui»jnb,  aouib- 
hur  and  Beiidifs,  and  oouibwanls 
t  bsok  of  tlie  Indus  to  Malwa, 
lulch,  and  tive  to  tlttirsoulb-ivtsit- 
tlie  name  o(  RxJM&iliana  or  Uaj- 
\y  are  no  douitl  of  Aryau  origin,  and 
'&  later  muv«ineiit  tliHU  tbt  brancli 
iwn  by  llie  8ar«swiili. 
iitu  to  l»ive  tliicc  origins;  (1)  ibe 
of  tbt)  :)urya\iinsa,  tbe  ancient 
ie  Sun  J  (?)  the  descendants  of  the 
a,  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Moon  : 
^nikutn,  the  family  uf  fire,  a  sacred 
live  bren  kindled  on  Mount  Aboo 
A^a«ly».  From  Ihtsethiw,  thirty- 
oyal  fHces  are  said  lo  hnve  sprung, 
ftilowing  niny  be  enuineraied  : — 


Name. 


'=^i 


Oboohon  or  Ohabn- 
miuia  ..,« ' 


U 


'^m\  Chief 

/  a\    Kepnjabiiratives. 


Chi*f 
RepTMcotfttives, 


The  Hura  of  iJn- 
r&wti,  tbc  lAJM  ol 
K-.ta.  BunJi,  tUo 
iKUicfi)  ofHrtBugbur, 
the  DcoM  of  Sir- 
bhi,  lb«  Sona  gn^-ba 

£  JbftlorB  BUd  Fa* 
waichaoi  Pawaghur. 


Besides  these,  there  are  many  tribes  cliiiiniii|^ 
to  be  Rajputs,  of  whose  origin  littk  or  nothii'jf 
ia  koowu.  viz.  : — 


Hun. 

D.ibi. 

Sengar. 

Kutti. 

tiur. 

Dub  IE. 

Dhatta. 

Dula. 

Johya. 

Oohil. 

Oerfaw&I. 

MuhU. 

Jetwa. 

ChandeU. 

Mkumba» 

KiOiiar* 

.  l^undeU, 

Dahiria. 

Baiii. 

lUjpat. 

Daauua. 

alfto 
l^iionlCusa 

Chsudrn- 

Jftdu  cr  Lu 

[i»rty  •pruu^ 

T  Jatlu,  lies 
of  Kriehua. 


ftlul    t)i(4  do- 
thc  litdiia 


b  :iof  fCiv«t 
lA  .rhv  tub 
i4    13tli  Q^o- 


The  SUudhin  ii« 
the  must  diBtin- 
Kuishrd.  The  Kana 
i>f  UJayaptir  i>  ^ 
Gdbih'te. 

Th«  r*)ttln'f  JoJ- 

ouga  to  Uii«  tribe. 

The  raja  of    J«y- 
12  pur  u  \>i  bbia  vribe. 


1     Thd  Jbanja     wiH 
8  |bb:au  inCvtloh  nud 
Jt'TiMuIinecr   are  iho 
ui.i*t  iHiWu-rful. 

Vikrauiudiiya  wik 
■  Tiur. 


The   Mriri,    S  da, 

SaakU,  Kluur,  Cin- 
rb ;  Sumnii  [now  taa 
fadiitedduii)  Vfhil 
Mairaw«l  :  Bulbar 
KaU«  ;  Ouiata,  Re- 
bnr,l)huinli»,8ortb, 
ll^rir  iitUe  knowa. 


tt 


16 


The  BbAgel  branch. 


Choura  or  Chotihara 

Tak  ur  THkahAk. 

Jit  Of  J  at. 

Jhala-DQAkwahana. 

Sarwiiys  or  SariMtpa-'Jetwa 

Sikharwal. 

Birgujar, 


The  four  Agnikula  tribes  of  Rajputs  arc 
the  Chohan,  Chalnkya  or  Solunlcee,  Fouar 
or  Pruniar,  end  the  Purihar.  Tlic  unnamed 
progeDTtora  of  those  races  seem  to  have 
bcfD  invudcra  who  sided  with  the  brah- 
roins  in  their  warfares,  partly  with  the  old 
Kbutree,  partly  with  incrfaaing  a  cb  is  malic*, 
and  partly  with  invnding  Grasco-Bactrians,  and 
whose  WBilike  nierii,  fie  well  us  timely  aid  and 
I  fiuhsrquent  conformity,  ^ot  them  enrolled  m 
**  fireboni,"  in  contra-diiitinction  to  the  solar 
and  lunar  famiiies.  The  Aiinikula  arc  now 
mainly  found  in  the  tract  of  country  extending 
from  Oojein  to  Rewnh  near  Henarea,  and  Mount 
Aboo  is  asserted  lo  be  ine  pbtce  of  their  mira« 
culous  birth  or  appearance*  Vikrnmaditya,  ihc 
champion  of  brahmimsrn,  was,  according  to 
common  acconnts,  a  PouitT  Hojput. 

SeTeral  tribes  of  i^ajputs  and  Kntld  are 
found  in  the  peninsula  of  Guxerni,  coiuuionly 
known  under  tbe  Dame  Kattiwar  Itajput, 
amongst  whom  there  are  stviral  tribes,  itnnd- 
inv  in  power  And  wealth  thus  :  1.  Jhatejah  ;  'if. 
Jhalliih  :  3,  Goil,  and  4,  Jetwah. 

The  Jbarejah  are  the  most  powerfnl  and 
numerous  of  the  liajput  tribes  of  Guxernt  and 
possess  all  the  western  part  of  I  hat  peninsula. 
They  are  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  rao  of 
Kutch,  who,  in  consequence  of  intestine  feuds, 
left  their  country  about  A  D.  8U0  ;  and  bavins; 
crossed  tbe  Runn,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Kulcb,  established  themselves  upon  the  nrins 
of  the  Jelwah  K^jputs  and  a  few  petty  nfaho- 
inedan  authorities  which  at  that  time  exiite<l 
in  Halar.  The  hinds  appear  to  have  been 
divided  in  common  among  the  whole  tribe  •  the 
tpt^lat,  or  eliieal  branch  of  the  fnmily,  rescr^iinc 
to  itself  the  largest  portiw ;  whilst  the  bb'* 

S3  ^ 


liomes  snd  occupations  in  pcifecl  ^enirity.  The 
Jhnrfjiih  Are  dhkI  to  tmre  their  origin  from 
Jhnra,  a  chief  of  the  mabomedKo  tribe  of  the 
Summn  of  Sindh. 

Tbe  Httjputs  in  the  snuLh  And  west  of  Malwa 
find  in  Meivnr  nre  called  EAngari,  Ibe  UehvaiioD 
of  iKe  term  is  obwum. 

K»jpul9  of  the  N.  VYe«lem  hills  are  elhno- 
loiiimlty  n  much  purer  nnd  finer  race  than 
tlvose  on  tlw!  plains,  but  ereit  they  a$sert  that 
their  nncestora  came  from  Ayodia  or  Oudh. 

Thecliief  Knjpul  distrirU  are  Hikaniri  Jtysul- 
jneer,  Mnrwar,  Mewar,  Ajmir,  Jeypur,  Buiidi. 
Korah  and  Malwa. 

The  Bhaiti  nre  of  the  Yadu  Bhanaa  raw  and 
rule  in  Jeysulmecr,  and  (jive  their  niiiiie  lo  llie 
Bhntli  country  b-  twcen  Hissnr  and  Garhi. 

In  the  Kiijput  states  i*'  Jeyaulmrer  betwepn 
Lat.  250  to  2S°  N.  nnd  Lonjr.  69^  to  72^  E. ; 
of  Jodhpur  or  Marwar,  L.«t.  24  lo  28^  N.  and 
Long.TU*'  and  75**  K.  of  Ajmir  or  UaJHH'han  ; 
and  also  on  the  N.  and  R.  in  Lahore,  MooUan, 
Delhi.  Aura,  M;*lwrah.  Mewar,  MutHrpr,  Bika- 
»ir.  Guzerat.Oudb,  AllahabAd  and  Uahnr,  indeed 
in  the  entire  trBcta  King  beiween  the  Vindhya 
on  the  south,  the  HiraalHya  on  the  purlh,  the 
Indiiaon  the  nedt,  nnd  Ucn;;al  and  Assam  on 
the  east,  are  spoken  the  dialects  which  are 
ealM  Hindi,  some  of  which  contain  Sanacrit 
words,  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
entire  vocables.  All  K^jputs  spt^k  Hindi. 
The  Sindi,  Fanjabi  snd  K.'-shmiri  are 
likewis'e  described  as  Hindi  disitcts.  But 
the  pftople  speaking  these  tongues  am  of 
different  rnces.  Araonjrtt  the  races  in  thia 
UhcL  ar^tbe  Mbair  of  Ajmir,  the    Ufijput.  the 


I  which  are  to  be  'mf  I  itrhh 
,  Kajputanak.  Lyinj:  to  the 
I  Arnvalli,  tt  is  a  hiUy  tract,  ■ 
I  it  is  sleep.  Zinc  ore  is  fonod 
There  are  said  to  he  unworked 
'  in  olden  times,  )arge  quantiti 
extracted.  There  ia  a 
KiiJMug^ir.  the  area  of  wfa 
square  miles,  and  the  depth  c 
masonry  of  the  bund  of  UiU 
apecinien  of  work.  The  w 
height  in  some  pUces,  and  fii 
And  the  length  uf  the  embank 
two  miles.  He  hts  a  diffi<^uU 
nige.  His  nobles  are  farti 
almost  independent  powers, 
distiiots  dvpll  wild  and 
Bhil,  who,  until  taught  oti 
whRi  oomroeree  means,  c-xc« 
institution  to  be  prtyed  upoi 
e(t  into  1£  clana,  with  a  po] 
LSO.Oga,  and  a  fifthtinfr  for< 
the  Npproaoh  of  diin(rer.  aiyni 
*par  to  'psl,*  and  ibe  6ghtinj 
a  moment's  notice  to  rvi 
The  income  of  Mewar  ami 
to  Ks.  26,61,273,  und  the  r: 
3fi,85,729,  showing  a  deficic 
The  state  of  Alet\ar  U  ftriv^ri 

The  small  stale  of  Doohgi 
tcred  by  a  niaha  rawnl,  aod 
hilly  irncts  nf  Mewar.  The 
to  ka.  1.20,818.  aud  the 
1.71.36-1.  The  tribute  lAa 
British  Goveruraent,  vis^  Ki 
t>e  disproporlioniiUy  ke<iT««  E 
«A  iL^     ai»:i^  «i(^.;^».    jiM 


hi  &re  descended  from  Bhojrflj,  the 
tr  Kiveail,  »ud  ui  the  division  of  fieia 
IfeRevpn  9onSf  obtained  Oodeypiir  und 
^Cies.  Ohojraj  had  a  uumerous  ia&ue, 
jiini,  who  arrogated  tticir  full  share 
Bce  in  the  Uncy  of  tht  c»ti»(pderucy. 
i«  aaid  to  have  denved  its  nuuie 
hokur  Knjput.  The  Khukur  is  ofieu 
1*10  tlie  Uhntti  annals,  and  Colonel 
Imed  them  to  bo  the  Ohuker,  who 
kily  Inilo-Scythic.  KhundaiU  in  the 
flhe  It^lh  century  hMii  lour  thousand 
I  eij^hiy  vdlafres  dnperulent  on  it. 
leal  name  ut  Oodeypur  is  said  to 
Eit  contains  three  thous4ud  bouses 
ily-five  vilUges  attached  to  it,  di«id- 
ir  portions 

kA«7  or  Chakira  R»jf)Ut  tribe  is 
fe  greater  part,  convened  to  mahotne* 
ritere  are  a  few  in  the  Hissar  district 
ie  boriJ»r»  of  Bikaiieer,  Though 
la.  they  irererlbeleas  retain  c)>arge  of 

tf  fiogtt  Chauhau,  a  biudu  prince, 
d  a  saint. 
i  a  Kajput  fx>untn'  among  ruvged 
tend  Hose  valleys,  which  lone;  preserv- 
tlencT,  and  tn  a  great  nieatiurr,  dowu 
hit  tinsQ  IS,  ID  respect  of  Hindoostan, 
^iritry  of  SttitKerland.  is  to  Kurope, 
hore  eitensive  and  populous.  Kram  . 
1^  Auningiieti,  the  IndiHu    mnqufrors 

Cad  wilb    the  nominal  suljjevtion  of 
jpui  trib*^  of   H.tjputanHh  a*nun^  | 
kary  enthusiasu,  graltcd  on  relit^ious 
i»   added  to    Blrent(lb    and  agtiily  ol 
I    this    race    is    disaeintnaled   over  a  I 
tto  half  the  extent  of  KraMce. 
ks  f>/  ,Vniuja,  the  cjipitais  of  which 
ia  and  Mau>ior,  are    known  from  the 

LAbul   KazI,    whose   information  is 
have    been    furnished    trotn    Jain 
I'   It  woiilo  appear  thai,  in  rarly  a^ea, 
[founded    a    tire   temple,  which  whs 
by  buddbista,  hu*.   restored  iu  R.  iJ. 
4i\ji  (Dhananjaya)  a  name  of   Arjun,  ' 
before  Vikvruniaditya.    Krom  A-  1). 
K.   D.  1390,   ti«c  country  repeatedly  ' 
kada,  from    hiudu    to   raahome^an 
tfroiu  the  time  thai  in    A.   D.   S6H, 
W  conquered  by  Slieihk  Shah,  father  J 
flio,  to  A.  D.    1390,  when    Diliiwar| 
Hy    viceroy    of  Malwu,   assumed    bo- 

I  A.  i>.  Tayi). 

UuMH  or  CkBkam  has  bren  the  most 
ie  Agnikula,  and  not  of  thero  only. 
whole  Kajpul  raoe.  lis  branehca 
irc  maintained  all  the  vigour  of  the 
n  ;  and  the  Hara,  the  Kheecbee, 
ilfae  Homfrurra,  and  others   of   the 

khftve   their  uamea  immort«liiEed  iu 
Uc  bftiU,   The  derivaliou  of  Chohan 


is  coeval  with  hia  fabulous  birth  from  (he  four* 
handed  warrior  Cliaioor-booja,  Obutoor*bahtt 
Vira.  The  Chohan  trace  tbeir  diseent  from 
Frith)  raj.  Tbey  are  found  all  over  the  N.  W. 
Provinces,  also  in  Malwa  and  KAJasibao,  in 
Central  India,  in  Rxjor,  Frntnpnir.ChokxrnaKar, 
and  Mauchana,  of  which  list  the  rtija  of  Main- 
pan  ia  the  bead,  and  is  one  of  the  higliest  of 
theChobau  dan.  The  Chohun  rajpui  of  the 
desert  has  on  the  N.  and  bl.  parts  of  Murwur, 
to  the  south  there  is  Koliwarah  and  the 
Hunu,  to  the  west  the  dtsrrl  of  Uhat.  The 
sterile  rid^e  which  passes  through  Chotnn  to 
Jcysiilmeer  passes  west  of  BHukaair  on  to  Nuflf- 
{(ur  Parkur.  The  wells  are  65  to  J 30  feet 
deep.  The  Srhrai,  Khossa,  KoH  and  Bhil 
inbabitatit*  are  predatory  races.  The  Chohan 
Rajput  does  not  wear  the  Bonur  and  does  not 
mu«?h  respect  the  brabmaris,  ibc  Pit*hil  atul 
Bania  are  fanners  and  tradHrs,  The  (^hnuhan 
H«jpuls  are  to  this  day  one  of  ihe  highest 
and  uiost  powerful  ul  the  military  tnbt»  of 
Ualwa. 

Tht  Fftrihara  or  Prilihnra  ia  spattered  over 
HfljuBthnn,  but  do  nol  seem  to  have  any  inde- 
pendent chieftainship  thera.  Al  the  conHuence 
oi'  the  Cohari.  the  Sind.  and  Ihe  Ohumbul. 
there  b  a  ooloiiy  of  this  rm^e,  whieh  hns  given 
its  name  to  a  t^oaimiint*  uf  iwrtiiy-four  villagea, 
liesides  hamlets.  eini:itr*'J  amidst  llie  niv(ni*«  of 
these  slreatua.  Ttie  PitriAaru  is  the  Iraat  uf  the 
A^nikula.  Tbry  nevrr  acted  a  cuuspirnoua  part 
iu  the  hiM'iry  of  Kajaslhan.  Mundawur 
rrlAssicatly  Mundodri)  was  the  rapHal  (tf  tht* 
Huriliara.  and  was  the  chief  city  uf  Miirwar 
which  owned  the  away  of  this  tribe  prior  lu  iho 
iuv:<9ton  anil  settlenient  of   )be  Uahtor  clan. 

The  Bwh  ia  an  inferior  Inbe  of  Cbobau 
Kajpnts  ill  the  disiri'  I  of  Jonpur. 

The  iiaia  or  Bv's  Hajpui^  are  one  of  the  3$ 
royal  ractta,  and  inleriuarry  with  the  Cbohan, 
Kacliwiiba,  and  otliTs.  They  claim  to  have 
come  from  Mafiji  Haiibau  in  the  Uekhan,  and 
to  hrf  desrendaiitii  of  its  kini(  Salivahana,  of 
A  l>.  78.  They  give  tbeir  uamc  to  the  Byoewara 
district  in  the  Uuab* 

Tkr  Lnnga  are  a  snb-diviaion  of  the  8oIanki  or 
Ohalook  riioei  one  uf  the  four  A<fniktdi  ;  la  their 
Kotra-acharyn,  or  '  ifenealoi(ical  creed,'  tbey  claim 
Lokole  in  the  Punjab  as  their  early  locution, 
in  all  probiibdiiy  prior  to  tbeir  rei^eneration  ou 
Mount  Aboo,  when  they  a<lopted  brahminical 
principles.  From  the  ypwr  8.  7(i7  lA.  1).  TSj }, 
when  the  casil«  of  Ttinnoie  was  erected  by  thH 
leader  of  the  Dhatti  colony,  down  to  8.  1530 
(A.  I).  H74),  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three  yt»rB,  perpetual  border-strife  appears 
to  have  occurred  bdwren  the  Ithalti  and  LanifH, 
which  lermmaieil  iu  a  singular  eonobait  or  duel, 
of  tribe  against  tribe,  durine  the  reign  of  lawui 
Cbachik,  iu  the  Ual-meiitioaed  [leriod. 


oept  lUc  iiboriKinal  Mi;enH.  who  nre  atitl  U)«  moat 
oumeroua.  Ttiuy  are,  si'cordin^  to  tbetr  re iHtive 
ituiubtrs,  Mceoa,  Knjput,  Brahmin,  BNiiin, 
Jit,  Dbnkur  or  Kii4r(qu.  Kir&tn  ?)aiid  Ouojur. 
The  MtH'na  are  subdivided  into  33  di^titicL 
cUns  ;  ibe  ohi^inal  indaction  of  ibe  exiled  prince 
uf  Nurwar  to  the  soverciunly  of  Aiober,  was 
uoiiimeinorated  on  ever>'  iuslullalion  by  a  Mcena 
ol  KalilU  nmrking  wiib  liis  blood  the  ietka  of 
sovereit;iity  on  the  forchend  of  the  prince.  The 
blooil  was  obtaitie<l  by  incision  of  tbe>(reHt  toe  : 
like  many  oibcr  antiquated  UBRges.  Ibis  has 
fallen  into  dusurtude  ben*,  ae  has  ihe  eHOte 
uKuk  iif  inaujjiirittion  of  the  nUftofildewar 
by  ibc  Ondtjva  Bliil  race. 

Huruvattj  or  llarouli,  I  lie  country  of  the 
Hur«>  coiiiprelieiida  two  priDcipaliiiea,  viz., 
Koiah  Aud  Boojidi.  Tbe  Chumbut  iiilersecta 
lb«  territory  of  the  Hiira  rare,  and  now  servek 
as  their  boundary,  altUoufeb  only  three  centuries 
have  clapacii  aimo  the  younger  branch  separat- 
ed from  and  bt-C'>nia  independent  of  Boondi. 
The  Uara  is  the  moat  important  of  the 
Iweatj-four  Ohohan  adckd,  being  dcsoeuded 
from  Anunij,  the  son  of  Manik  Rae,  king  of 
Ajmei',  who  in  S.  741  (A.  D.  6S5)  auBtained 
tbe  first  bhock  of  the  inahometian  arms. 

Of  the  (our  Aynikaia  races,  the  Chvfian 
were  the  first  who  obtained  cxtensire  donimion. 
Xiic  almost  uiiivtmal  power  of  the  Pramara  is 
proverbial  ;  but  the  wide  sway  pos&eased  by 
the  Chohcn  cnn  only  be  discovered  with  dif- 
fiuully.  Their  gloiy  was  on  the  wane  when 
that  of  tliQ  FrAmara  was  in  the  Keuith  ;  and  if 
wtf  may  credit  the  la^t  ^trnK  bard  of  the  Kaj- 
puti,  the  Uiobav   beU  i»  cttiftUv  of  the   Pra- 


Gorakpur  and  FurrwVhnb»*t 

The  Bamfela  i»  a  r/^jpul  Iri 
the  (larliwar  of    KAntit    antl 
scliled    in  Bundclkband    m 
cenliirv  aud  wave  their  nam** 

TkeOhuudri  tribe  of  tUjpu 
various  p«rl»  of  the  North- We 
for  the  most  part  derive  their  c 
ba,  in  Bundiecitnd.     Beiore 
conquest,   Mtihohn  nppejrs    to 
CMpital  of   n  principnliiy    ihai 
Ncrhudda,  and  ineiut^' 
dure^,  which  is   called 
arc  styled  $omabua«er,  l>ui 
sidered  to    be  of  pure    drtrcn 
are  carefully  txcludt(- 
hjgher  clans.     This    i 
tribe  from  Ajoree,  Burbur  and 

Kea.r   ihc   VoUhau,   lber« 
chiefs,    viz.,    the    rajnba    ol 
Porabat,  the  koer  of   SeraikiUa 
of  Khurdowan. 

Thti  huQfuice  rulinx  faaiUy  b 
tribe  of  Kajpuia.      They  hav 
not  iced  as  CJiohaii  or  Pramura 
mjah  with  whom  the    Brittah 
any  intercourse  was   OmciJa, 
ettioieat  sssiatanci:  to  Colonel 
its   retreat  before    Holkar  :   1 
after  a  rule  of  upwards  of 
succeeded  by  bia  infaut  • 
ingtbe  Msbrntta  suprciu 
loucb  at  the  hands  of  Sii 
virtually    assumed    the 
revenues.     The   territory 
situated  as  to  be  of  ^nrat 
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pled   sfveral    court   cnsloms* 

tMf  or  premier,  was   enliUed  Dewau 

ihib  ;  and  he  had  the  entir*;  manage- 

l^rrilory  and  firiai>ces.    Tlie  Foiijdar 

lar    )9  the    governor  of  the    caatlc,  the 

PnUts,  who,  at  l3oonde(%   ia  never  a 

but    sotoe  dhabhae   or   foster-brother, 

with  cite    raroily,    wlio  likewise  hr-iuls 

{)UOtA9  or    the   mercenaries,  and  has 

ligned  for  their  8up^>ort.  The  Buokahce 

Kcnerally  fill    accounts  ;    the    Riisaala 

;he  ikOudcJwld  expenditure.     Buondee 

lutiruJ  palace 

ftajput  ill  Mewar,  were  forDaerly 

mrwar,  also  written  Oaharwar,  ia  a 
puis  fotind  iu  Dcra  Miiagulpoor, 
ow,  Canouj  and  Bilhour  in  the 
b.  The  0  uh  urwar  of  K'  hern 
iu  Miiiapoor  arc  converted  to 
m,  aud  ihose  of  Maliuich  in 
ve  reckoned  ati  inferior  branch. 
of  the  Gahurw«r  resided  at  Bi(ijy- 
miloa  to  the  west  of  Mirzapoor. 
liberality  of  ibe  British  Govcrniueot 
im  to  keep  up  eoiue  show  of  res- 
Ac  the  time  of  the  first  oecupaiion 
by  the  Brilis)),  be  was  a  fugitive 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  tlie  Gou- 
har.  who  had  expelled  the  Guhurwar 
A..  D.  1758.  The  Quliurwar  may  be 
d  ont  of  the  mo^t  intenrslin^  races  of 
r  Provinces,  yet  much  oliscuriiy  banj;;8 
r  origin  and  liueage.  Tlmy  are  re* 
on^  the  36  royal  tribuB  of  Uajputs, 
•aid  to  be  of  the  same  furaily  as  the 
itii  whom  it  is  &did  they  ocver   iuLer- 

^rgtifffff.  One   of  the  30  royal  racee  of 
,Wtt  settled    along   the    Jumna   from 

to  MatQra;  some  are  ainhDmeHans. 
^A«/eara  Kmj puts  are  scattered  over  the 
from  the   noulb  bank  of  the  Jumnai 
kgrm.  Alathuru,    across    the   Boab  to 

iBi^pvka  are  proprietors  of  lands 

lahar    and  Ali^^arh. 

lekhil  fiiijputs    clnim  a  deaceat  from 

raoe.  Tl1^y  were  formerly  KitniimUrs  of 

id  Shah  Jehnnpoor,  but  are  now  settled 

irb>   and   dilTcrent   parts  of   Badoua, 

;aod  Shuh  Jehnnpoor. 

ioafiM  orH.iduiytt  Rajputs  in  the  Fro- 
iiiefiares,  wrre  once  a  domuMiit  race  on 
of   the   NariTiada,  where   Mahe^iWHri 
ided  by    Sahaarayuiia,   a   rnja   who  ii 
ttioncd  in  the  legendary  Iradiliona  of 


fl    iiotill   {tribe   of 
rdUiig  ui'«oine  p-trtr 


Sooiavaosi 
of  the  pro- 


,  The  RtijpnU  uj  ike  A\  IFtaien  hOU  m^ 
I'thnolo^cally  a  innoh  purer  and  finer  race  than 
those  ott  Uie  pl^uis.  but  even  they  assert  that 
iheir  ancestors  CHtne  from  Ayodia  or  Oudh. 

The  Ji(\fpuis  u/  M«  Punjtdf  ond  adjuiuinfc 
hilts  Mre  supposed  lo  he  not  so  high  on  the  scalo 
of  Rajput  orthodoxy  ae  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
races  of  Ayodiah.  One  of  the  griuid  pointy 
on  which  the  hill  chieftains  pride  theni- 
scUes,  is  the  purity  of  their  desctai ;— they  con- 
sider tbtinselvea  thq  ouly  true  aud  pure  Ruj* 
puts  i^  Indiai  and  to  avoid  the  mixture  of 
l>lood|  they  only  give  their  d^iughtera  in  mar' 
rioj^c  to  pundy  descended  Rajputs,  and  would 
rnlhcr  condemn  them  to  a  life  of  siD>i;Ie  blessed- 
ness. entHilioji^  greider  eeclu^ion,  and  hcink;  far 
more  irksome  even  than  tha  cnntinrmcnt  of  the 
convent,  thnu  ally  themselves  by  marriage 
to  one  of  mixrd  blood,  such  as  au  illegitimnta 
ohild  13  considere'd  to  be.  These  Iruf-boru 
Itnjputs  look  do^n  upon  the  chiefs  whx> 
cannot  boast  of  the  same  purity  of  descent'; 
uot  only  will  ihiy  not  intermarry  with  theoit 
but  ihey  will  not  eat  with  thum,  nor  permit 
them  to  ait  in  their  presence  on  a  footing  of 
equality  ;  the  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  Bnliah 
authorities  alone  obliging  the  Ri*jpuia  to  bo- 
kuowlcdge,  or  permii  an  intrrchuogc  of  com- 
mon civility,  with  those  they  look  on  as  belong- 
ing to  a  mongrel  brted. 

A  nijput»  cveu  of  the  humbler  people^ 
has  a  bold  and  dignified  sppearaticc,  anj 
their  women  ure  singularly  b«eautiful.  Al- 
most all  hinduB  who  have  ttiken  to  soMiel)- 
infr,  Mahraitas,  ubori|;;ines  aud  Jjit,  claim  $ 
Kfljput  origin.  The  Kajput  and  l*iitluin  »r0 
valisnt  and  higli-mindcd  warriors;  but  their 
pride  ami  their  courage  are  personal  only,  nod 
concern  them  as  men  of  aucient  family  and  no- 
ble lineige  \  they  will  do  nothing  unworthy  of 
I  heir  birth,  but  they  are  iodlHcrcut  to  the 
poJilical  advancement  of  their  race.  The  R^ij* 
puis  arc  ftlwsys  brave  men,  and  they  form,  too^ 
a  tlesintble  peaaaolry.  The  Bajput  has  an  inr 
veterate  contempt  of  the  plough,  y»l  multitudes, 
proud  a«  they  are,  have  been  forced,  of  shcec 
necessity,  to  till  or  tije.  The  tea  cultivation  ia 
iheKoliistan  h«s  given  employment  to  many 
more.  The  best  spcci.nacn  of  the  hindu  charactefji 
retaining  its  pcculiarilics  while  divested  of  many 
ofita  defects,  is  found  among  lite  Rjtjputsancl 
other  military  classes  in  Gangetic  Hinduatan. 
It  is  there  we  are  most  likely  to  gain  a  cleac 
concepiioM  of  ihrir  high  spirit,  their  enthusiastic 
couragf,  and  generous  self-devotion,  so  aingu- 
larly  combined  with  geutlenesa  of  manners  ^n<^ 
aoftn^aa  of  btrurt.  together  wiiV  a  boyUh 
pli^fulness  anci  aimost  infantine  -iimrHcity. 
La    the    lowi^r     Uo^b,   the  'he 

hiiulu  royal  dwignalion^  of    -    ,  ,    '■■     .      -n* 
^*[4U  a^4  KawaU     Biijput    dominiohi    luu 


I 
I 


I 
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AuTimpdh,  who  reimpoBcd  tlift  |>olI  tax  on 
liiiidtift,  wliicti  Akbar  had  abolishH,  and  by 
Ilia  d«lTojing  Hindu  temples  everywhere. 
Tlie  most  brillinnt  coiiqat!Sts  of  Alcbitr, 
Jehniigrir,  nnd  Aurunjizih  wer^,  however,  by 
Iheir  Kjijput  nilies  ;  though  the  liule  regnrd 
Aiiriin;^ib  had  for  Dpiniou  ntienAied  the  synipa- 
Ihif*  of  fl  race,  who,  when  rightly  manjijrwi, 
meoiiMtfre<l  at  pommaiid  the  Aft^hno  amidM 
the  SIIOW0  of  CnncHSUS,  or  wndf.  the  fi>rtheM 
Ciiersorii-ae  tributary  to  thi;  empire  of  Assam. 
RmJii  Maun  of  Jeipoor  toolt  Aracnn,  On^aa,  and 
A««*iin.  K«ja  Jeeimnt  Sing  of  Marwsr  retook 
Kabul  for  Aunin^zib,  and  was  rewarded  by 
poison.  Raja  Kam  Siut;  Hara  of  Kntab  made 
aoveral  irnportant  coniiueats,  Hnd  his  srandfloti. 
Rj'ja  Esstirt^e  Sing  and  tiis  five  brotbera  were 
left  on  one  field  of  battle. 

'Ibe  I'lve  of  country  and  the  passton  for 
po<»e!isinK  I'lnd  nre  sfrong  thronu:hout  Haj- 
putanah  :  while  there  is  a  hope  of  existence,  ihe 
ciiltiviitor  clinics  to  the  hapota,  and  in  Haraitii 
this  amnr  f^atri/e  is  so  invincible,  that,  to  iive 
their  homely  phrase,  '*  he  would  rather  fill  hit 
part  ill  flavery  there,  than  live  in  luxiiry 
abroad."  There  are,  however,  amongst  the  lUj- 
puts  84  mercantile  trihfS. 

Kvery  Knjput  adores  Asapoorna.  the  fol- 
filltT  of  disire  ;  and  as  Sararabhari  Devi  (god- 
deas  protfclresi'),  she  is  invoked  prt^vious 
to  any  nndertnfcing.  Amonaal  the  Rajput  j 
raf^es,  HCC)rdii'i?  to  Colonel  Tod,  Har  is  the 
patron  of  all  who  love  war  «nd  strong  dritrk, 
and  is  espe^iady  the  ohjrrl  of  the  Rirjput 
wiirrior's  devotion  ;  accorrlini^ly  blood  and  wine 
form  the  ohief  oblatiooa  to  Uar,  the  fcreat  frud  of 


of  Awinti  ♦   the  loss  of  Pifl; 
jrcted    the    hjndu    to     the 
mRhomedaii  ?    Ihe    rai^     a 
Canonj.    In     liiie,  in     Hindi 
the   cause    wNich   overtuma 
muted    the     sc<-ptre  to   tbi 
and    for'ned    the    groundwi 
urand  epics,  is    wotnan.     Vi 
their    iHfesl    wars,      the      V 
strove  to  humiliate   raeb    oi 
possession   of   ihfir   women, 
avow  this  often  Ifd  in  the  tl< 
families,    the   women    and 
^troyed  by  pnisnn  or  thr  »woi 
relaiivea  rushinff  in  drsp«ir 
destructive  aet  was  leraieil 
foe  wa^  Ihe  'l»»rl»r,  the  johnr 
pnrdonable.    but     the    prnoiif 
in  the  intornitLionnl  war»  of   1 
there  are  uumeruua   tn^nriptKi 
on    brtt*s,    which    record   n 
of  victory  the  capiivd  wriT«t 
When   the    mother    of   S&mc 
the    window,  and    cried    thr 
why   tarry  the    wheels   of    lii 
I  hey  not  ape/I  ?    have    ihfiy 
prev,    to    fvrrr    BMm  m    d« 
couduct      gtves     ■     prrfrct 
Rtjpul   mother   espectinif    hi 
forwy-     The  Jewish    taw  with 
raptives     Whs    perfectly   analo 
Meiia  ;  both  deoUre  Ibem  *'  t 
i>oth  Moses  iind  Menu  e*l«h6i 
if*g   the    mnrriaitfl    of   such   i 
eaptora.     *'  When   a   git\  i* 
her  lever,  after  a  victory  ovi 
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of  which  they  are  invariably  the  rook?,  i       RAJU'AUA-  Thelerritorv  of  t!(erjijftofK.u<cK 

cUer   A«   to    ihe,Ri.jput  of   the  nonh- I  Bahar  io  ICunKpur.    Hrre,  wbea   t)>e  meiiua   of 

,    _   cL.ui.       L  —  tf  :.  .-   *i  -    individuals  prerenl  ihem  from  cultivatioi^  ihtir 

own  lanils,  it    ia  uot    uncommon    to    hire  out 
the  whole  with   men  and    implemtnts .  for  ilie 

K>,     Vol.     /.,     pp,    I,    2,    77,    19.'),     use  of  which  on*'-€ightli  of   Ih**  pioduof  i»  li.e 
^,   US,  102,  237,  290,  i07,  3uy.     established   conaideruiion.— rotfir  AajwMurk, 
.    425.     ibO,  504.       Tud's  Traveh,      Vol.  fl.p.  542.     &y!  KaityawM, 

RAJYUGNI.     ate  KuMJuna. 
RAK.    DuT.     Arrack. 
RAK.    Siamese.   The  tr««   which  produces 
tlie  beautiful  varQuh  valu«d  in  the  iacc^uer  wa^< 
of  Chinii. 

UAKAIGAL.  TaM.  F.-ather». 

RAKAL.    H[HD.  of  Kniu.  Taxna  baccAtai 

KAKAM.  Aft.  Hind-  A  kind  of  enunienitinn 

U9»|  Ht  mahomeitaii  couriKand  by  the  Knvaai'h 

by  the  iniii»l   letters  of  the   Arabic  worus,  for 

the  numbers.     See  K^tqiim. 

RAK\T-CHANDAN\    Beng.  and  Hind. 

Fterocrirp>ia  santalinus. 

KAKCIIAM.  See  Kunawer. 
RAICH.  Hisn.  In  the  Punjab,  an  unoul- 
tivaied  or  wa^te  trnol,  bearing  Krasa,  Rrrwoud 
and  stunted  jnn^lu  of  Onppnris,  dhak,  jitand. 
Sec-  ;  hiso  A  reaerred  pUnlation,  a  »hikArgah, 
a  rund,  a  chuk.  Tracts  of  "  rakh,"  are  to 
be  met  with  in  portions  of  many  diairicia 
of  the  pMiijnh.  Ip  the  Lnhore  diatrjot  therr  am 
no  lest  thnu  SC  duoh  tracts.  cou»iiiingof  plots 
of  uncultivated  uround  ;  the  lolal  area  is 
2.50,000  afTra.  but  not  hD  of  this  yichls  wood, 
a  ?reat  deal  is  ^razinK  Krniind,  murh  of  which 
ia  quite  ciiprtble  of  being  biounbt  untler  cuitt* 
vation.  thf*  fereat  vnlue  of  the  wood  br"tiii)c 
rakha  consists  in  their  being  the  source  from 
which  all  the  fuel  for  Milway  consumption  tn  to 
be  taken.  Kol  only  is  the  upper  growth  of  wood 
v<ilufible  in  this  way,  but  the  roots  that  remain 
in  the  soil  atier  the  8tunte<l  gmwlh  has  ois- 
appeaieil  from  the  ?iirl«Cf  nrp  equally  eapabUt 
ki  TARINGINI,  R  work  by  Vedyadhar.  it  |  ol  being  utilised. -Povf.r*  Bumi-Book^i^oL  !  . 
I  the  various  dyuaitties  who  ruled  al  Indni-    p*  549. 

RAK.H.  IItvd-    Aahea. 
BAKHA.  Hind.  A  watcher  or  watehDnan. 
|^«  Dinnor  fttntier.  I       KAKHAlNti,    a    race    nrcupying   Afrarnii^ 

^BUN.  HlNn.  Mimusopa  hexandra.  |  towards  ihi*  embouchure  of  the  Kolaiiyti  rivtr, 

PPUK.  a    Kajpui     trioe    said    to    be    of    havuig  the  Sak,Kuiuiaud  IChyen  on  their  north- 

east  and  south.  A  acttlenkent  of  Kakhaing 
haa  iiecn  raade  on  the  TenH^srrim  ronsi  in  L, 
98  E.  from  Lai.  13*  *ll  to  U'  30"  ¥».,  cast  qf 
the  Moaci)B  i^laniis.  They  are  a  branch  of  the 
Burmrae  who  bcparatetl  ihemielves  from  tite 
main  stock  at  a  verv  *^arW  period.  The  peopUi 
of  India  call  them  Mug,  a  name  ol  unknrmn 
origin  and  unknown  to  the  Kakhaing  ihi-in- 
UJ  VL'LA,  the  chrouiclu  01  ibe  reign  of!  selves.  The  Mug  are  a  highly  Kengitlised  cIsm 
Mne,  B  prince  of  Mewar.  |  o(  Rttkhainif,     I  hey  call  themseltrea  Myama-g/i 

UJ  W  A  R,  ouieuBt  labourers  of  Bengal  nod    nr  f;reat   Myama.      They    ^ive  tbfir  name  U> 
fll  I  Aracin. 


M  M  ereal   a  8hibboieih  as  H  is  to   ilte 
■ty  :  —  thus  AppA   becom^^s  (^'appa.— yin- 
^     Indian     A  dminUtration.       Tod'a 
Vol.     /.,     pp,    I.    2.    77,    19.'>, 
pp,   ns,  102,  237,  290,  i07,  3uy. 
425.     ibO,  504.       Tud'a  Traveh, 
54.    Miliirt^iSrvm  CkurtlutAoJ  j1*ia, 
Lajfard't*      A'itiewA.        SQnnenti'a 
1,    ItiO.   Mr.   ffoweJl     ThnHmt\  tfk^. 
find  iU    Crowtt.      Mr.    Vamphdl, 
92,  93.      Valcvlmt    Central  Inditx, 
Vol.  IL,    p.  2-20.       nmf^  of 
25U,  ffTlsons  OUt^garji  tfj  Indian 
tham*A  History  o/  thrS'ikJiSf  pfi, 
Stli'd'i    SufypltttltftiUl  Gf.ouaf)f. 
tqp  j»   AiUiqttiUe*,  by  7'hpjna$,  pp.  258, 
nns    Trfali^t^    Knfagem^mti    and 

yol.     /r..     p.    63.     P'iWrtCg    UoMd- 

ike  Economic  Products  of  the  Panjub^ 
865.  RffinfiVi  Memotr^  pp.  xttri^ 
'Mfd  F.  £t»-toHi  Sindh,  pp.  378. 
iUttoite**  HiAtory  of  India,  p. 
See  A^tarle  ;  Athtoreth  ;  Bnal, 
.  India  ;  Ken  ;  ^uudbya  i  Suodevau. 
SUMUND,  a  stupendous  work  of 
la,  with  an  atljaceiil  CHusfwayi  dunis  the 
pf  Rajsumund  hI  Kankernwb.  The  stnic- 
^C%i  upWHnla  of  a  milhon  sterling.  The 
ator  who  views  this  rovxl  aeh  or  IinJ»nmiituf 
te  borders  of  the  plain  ;  the  pillar  of  vic- 
lowering  over  the  phdits  of  M)«Iwh,  erected 
le  aumrail  of  Chreiore  by  rana  Mukul  ; 
palaces  and  leniplra  in  thi«  ancient  abode, 
tefcal  P'sidencys  erected  by  these  princea, 
be  filled  wiih  asiouishmunt  at  the  re- 
Ma  of  the  Mewar  stale.  They  are  suoh  as 
ipUtn  the  metaphor  of  Zaltui  ^itlg,  who 
•  every  pinch  of  the  soil  of  Mcwar 
llns  goW.' — Tvd't  JiaJitAthaHi  VuL  /., 
^4. 


lliw  or   iH-tdi.  from     Yudishtra   to    Vicrn- 
Ijra.      U   was  orimpiled   iiudtr   the  eye  of 
Jff  Sing  of  Atnber. 
JN.  ItlND.  Mimusopa  hexAndra. 
rUK.  a    Kajpui     trioe   said   to   be   of 
111  deeont,    they   confine  their   haunia  to 
leaertt  or   the  borders  of  Jr-ysulmerr.  an  nt 
Vurh.  Keuliah,  Jaradltth.  Sic.  and  ihei'hul 
'"^   ^-V'^ulfiiftr  and  L'pper  Siuii :  ihey  are 
ahepherd-i,    aiitl    tliievrs.   ami    are 
i  liie  very  worst  of   ibc   con- 
Unism. 
l.U\AM3A.     See  Infanticide. 
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tribe  lu  (xisiie^aiou  o{   Ibe  etubuard^  nliun  Xixt) 
tuUreil  ArmcHn. 

The  Mriiu^,  Im  tlie  upper  bftain  of  the  Mjiyu 
bnd  towards  iliu  hill  rroiitier  of  CliiiU^oag,  are 
a  colony  importer^  from  ihe  Hodo  country  by 
Cite' kings  of  jl'mcaii,  at  tbe  [>eriod  when  tbeir 
coiiquciiis  extruded  lar  up  ensterii  Bengal. 

On  the  soutti  of  Asanm  ie  the  prominent 
burmeae  mcp,  who  profess  buddhigm,  and 
•outlr  of  then  the  British  province  of  Pe^u 
■*onlairiin{»  Biirmt's*,  Mon,  n.lso  called  Thliehg, 
Khe  Karen,  Knreni  or  Red  Karen,  the  Khyen, 
whoac  women  tattoo  their  (uc€%,  the  Yet  BAiu|c 
on  thv  Yoma  ran<:;ef  nnd  ihc  Shnn  who  form 
aeiiiirHtccntimiunjiir  fl. — Jifasuv's  Hurm.,  p.  63. 

RAKHAL,  Hind,  of  Chdiubh  and  I>ca»r 
Ttixue  biiccita,  roimnon  yew. 

RAKHAL  PIlAL-  Hind.  SchroidclU  bct- 
rata.  7).  C. 

RAKHAL-SUSHA.  Bexo.  Karina  um- 
bellnln.  '      '" 

RAKTTT:  HiNn.  A  Icppl  woman. 
'^'  KAKlil,>in  amulet  placed  by  »Rj<jput  iroman 
hrtnihft  the  wrist  of  a  man  to  adopt  bun  as  a  bro- 
ther. The  Rakhi  feslita!,  ishelit  on  the  Ust  day 
ofSawiin^HTid  vru8instiiutedirilioiiourorihef!ood 
gcnii^when  Durvasa,  the  sage  instructed  c^alonu 
(the  gpniojj  or  nymph  presidiii|?  over  the  raonrh 
of  2>uwuii,}  to  bind  00  rukhi,  or  brarclets^  aa 
charms  to  avert  evil.  The  iijiiiistirs  of  religion 
and  women  al-ne  Jrc  privileu'ed  to  bestow  Itiese 
charmed  wriaihainU.  The  ladies  of  Rfljast*han, 
either  by  their  tundmaids  or  the  family  priests, 
aend  a  bracelet  as  ihf^  token  of  iht-ir  esteem  lo 
such  as  tlit'V    adoiit  as  brothers,   who  returu 


CffptSS^Jpp^^y^S^ 
tared  from  the  i&IaDd  mcd  to 
ed  by  the    Celebes    pir»ie*p 
gives  the   foltoivinK    trantla 
journal  :— '*  On    the    i»Und 
lives  a  race  called,  on    lh\j 
who  not  only  devour  vbcir 
whom  custom  require'-    '* ' 
the  body  of   his   dec 
sell  the  flesh  to  ibe  irdntuiLunka 
of  its  weight  in    gold.    Th'ra 
eaten  by  the  people  as  h  p^eat 
f«tht-r  u«d     heavy    and  of 
considers   himself   pv 
popnlation  of  Kndorr: 
very  greedy  ol  human  U^-sfa. 
bAls  cou&ne     tbcmsclrcs    to 
with  iucrediUle  deit^ritr,  tbrj 
body,  by  ^ving  a  blow  under 
blndC'     It  is  then  cat  itito  t 
**aten  completely    raw   by  the 
belong  to  the  lame    race 
ddds,  '*  I  am  not  able  to 

Oalrtfjiff  is  a  locality  irt  th4 
occuptttil  by  a  r>icc  so  oalkaj. 
Blattments  of  Bii^  traders, 
in  FioTfs,  that  isLind  b  tnh 
ferent  races,  speaking  as  a 
^uages,  thf  Enrle,  the  Man( 
Koka,  the  Koui;ii  and  tbc  O4 
I  rivt^d  from  the  prinripal  p!ac 
rttnce. — hcmhur^h.  Bikmi/i 
\  Arch.,  VoLlUp,  149.  Cfi 
l>  .  xria.     See  India. 

RAKKI9A  TUXGA     Tl 
bur^hli.  Nrxs. — C.  KlatuS-. 
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laa  {orm,  after  the  manner  of  Rivant 
p.  Hfi  i«  sometiraea  represented  ai 
rdinin  of  the  treasure  of  Kuren, 
f  wealth  ;  and  soQactimes  as  a  oanni- 
}x  fsoblia,  hiiuatiD^  cemeteries,  devour- 
h  beings,  irapedini^  sacritices,  and  di*- 
tluious  peupld  in  Lheir  devotions.  In 
lamed  cbaracter,  the  Kaksbasa  iippear 
waited  couuimal  war  with  meti,  us 
a  or  Biuava  did  with  tbe  goda. 
^pean  o(  the  nineteenth  century 
lUse  tbe  dread  ia  which  the  hindoo 
.devils.  Thty  haunt  bis  paths  from 
I  to  tbe  i^rave.     The  Tamil  prorerb  in 

"  The  devil  who  seiEes  you  in  the 
I  with  you  to  the  funeral  pile."  Tbe 
«ty  of  the  Tamil  father  when  his 
|oat  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  is 
t  the  leaves  of  tbe  Margosa  tree  are 
ixed  over  tbe  thresbuld  to  prevent  the 
D  entering  and  seizing  upon  tbe  child 
neat  of  birth.  If  he  have  lost  two 
efore,  and  this  he  a  son,  a  bracelet  is 
>a  the  child's  arm  as  a  safeguard,  a 
n^  is  filed  in  its  nose,  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  some  particular  demou 
^rcatad  to  protect  it.  The  child  is 
Ips   named  Fatjen  (the  Devil's  ovra,) 

frequent  occurrence  in  South  India. 
■  allowed  to  remain  in  the  nose  till 
a  grown,  a  great  (east  is  then  made 
iBnts,  and  sacriticfis  of  sheep  or  cocks 

the  shrine  of  the  tulal&ry  demon. 
fia  of  marriage  and  pregnancy  are 
rbich  devUs  are  supposed  to  be  eape- 
igninty  and   ceremonies  are  then  per- 

>  avert  the  induenoc  of  tbe  evil  eye, 
lad  devils.     In  lo  slight  a  matter  as 

of  a  child's  ears  for  ear-rings,  it  is 

Dcceasary   to    propitiate  Karuppan 

^orifice  of  a  goat,  or  a  oook  at  least. 

seeing  a    crowd    assembled    under 

neiOdina  pmnatn)  which  the  massive 

hanging  from    its  trunk  betokened 
caied  to  isLaruppan,  he  rode  up,   and  I 
B  the   quivering  body  of  a  ram  just 

o  the  demon.  The  head  had  been 
im  the  body  by  one  blow  of  a  large 
ed  weapon,  which  was  courteously 
'   iuspcciion.     It    was  mn.dc,  haudle 

blade,  of  native  iron,  and  h.td  lately 
atcd  to  the  sbriae  by  a  devotee.  The 
ad  made  thd  present   ollering  on  the 

occasion  of  an  infant  sou  baviu^  his 
,  The  head  of  the  ram  fell,  as  usual, 
;«  of  the  officiatiiig  pricat,  while  tbe 
:  on  a  pole  and  carried  on  the  shoul- 

>  men,  amid  the  beating  of  tom-toms 
home  to  furnish  the  evening  feast, 
vras  near»  but  on  a  pedestal  under 
pQsed  a  Lideou$  object  Aode  of  pot- 
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fcer'a  ware.  This  particnlar  demon  ii  supposed 
to  be,  when  propitiated,  very  liberal  in  the 
bestowal  of  benetits ;  and  the  pujari  meatioucd 
to  the  looker  on  that  if  he  would  make  a  saccifioa 
of  a  goat  or  two,  he  would  gunraatee  that  bis 
devil  shoold  obtain  for  him  a  lucrative  appoint- 
ment under  Governmeat  \  The  sacritices  of 
goats  is  almost  continuous  : — sometimes 
as  many  as  tweuty  goats  are  sacrificed  at 
one  lime  Tbe  flesh  is  generally  cut  up. 
cooked  and  eaten  on  the  spot  -,  and  round 
the  shrines  may  often  be  seen  anumberof  suiatl 
earthen  ovena.  The  strongest  oath  a  sudra 
can  take  is  to  swear  by  the  most  famous  devil 
of  tbe  district ;  and,  often  before  a  law  suit  la 
carried  into  court,  the  aggrieved  party  wilt  say- 
to  his  opponent, — *'  I  will  be  satisfied,  if  you 
will  go  to  such  a  demon's  shrine,  and  there,  oii 
tbe  justice  of  your  cause,  blow  out  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  in  the  presence  of  tbe  K^Ii."  A  maa 
who  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  commit 
perjury  in  Court,  would  never  dare  lo  perform 
this  ceremony  knowing  his  cause  to  be  unjust, 
for  then  he  flrmly  believes  that  he  would  im* 
mediately  be  stricken  down  by  the  demon.  So' 
swears  Latinus  in  the  .^neid  : — 

"  Tan;^  ara<,  medios  iym*  ei  num'wz  icitor.** — y, 
Under  this  ever-present  fear  of  demons,   tha, 
hindu  often  hesitates  to  go  even  a   hundred 
yards  in  tbe  dark  ;  he  will  not  enter  a  forest 
alone ;  be  fears  to  stand  on  the  borders  of  a 
lonely  lake,  for  there  dwells  the  spirit  which  in 
Scotlsnd  is  known  by  the  name  of  thu  Kelpie,and! 
it  is  near  the  water  where,  he  has  beard,  may  be 
often  seen  in   the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
'*  fiery-mouthed    devil."    I^nis  /at\iii$.      But 
most  of  all,  he  foars  the  sandy  plain,  for  it  ia  a 
notion   thoroughly   oriental,  that  the   unclean 
spirit  *'  walketh  through  dry  phc^/t"  which  are 
called  in  Tamil  Pay   Kadu,    "  Devil  deserts."^ 
Devils  are  especially  said  to  abound  in  the  sandy' 
wastes  between  Madura  and  Tinnevelly.  where, 
the  mirage  (in  Tamil  Pay  Ter,  the  Devil's  cha-' 
riot),  is  frequently  seen,  and  is  said  to  be  pro-> 
dueed  by  them.     When  a  fire  takes  place  in  a' 
village,  it  is  owing  to  the  wrath  of  the  village-' 
devil.     His   worship  has  been  neglected,   or' 
some  insult  has  been  offered  to  him  and  he' 
thirsts  for  revenge.     Near  the  village  of  Vedi-' 
arpuram  in  the  Tanjore  district,  for  about  fottr 
or  five  years  Accidental  fires   had   been  of  an-' 
nual  occurrence,  and  it  was  commonly  reported' 
to  be  owing  to  the  anger  of  Aiyanar^  a  demoa 
whose   shrine  is  situated  to   the   west   of  the 
village.     A  banyan  tree  near  the  spot  dcdictited 
to  hun,  was  some  years  ago,  felled  without  his 
permission,  and  since  that  time,  the  earaged 
demon,  refusing  to  be  propitiated  by   the  usual 
sacrifices,  yearly  burned  down  a  house  or  two. 
SiCany   races,  besides  htndus,  are  very  prone  to 
make  ?ow9  io  time  of  sickness.    Formerly  we 
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contuUing  with  Ihcir  »oothsayer3,  ihftt  they 
could  bt»t  pTopiliaio  the  Ood  of  lirael  by 
jn&kiDg  and  olfering  to  Inm,  golden  imape*  of 
tbe  eincroda.  Ab  may  be  expected  the  devils 
are  mott  busy  iu  the 

"  last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  thii  atraoge  et eulful  hiatory  i*' 
and  a  young  girl  feara  to  crow  a  dying  man  lp«t 
Ilia  lateal  breath  ahould  poaa  into  her  in  which 
catie  ahe  would  be  poaaeaaed  beyoud   recovery. 
For  a  similar  reaaoii,  a  hiudu  at   ihe  poiut  of 
death  is  "Iways  removed  to  expire  without  the 
bouao,  which  would  otherwise  be  haunted.     As 
the    corpse   ia   carried  awny,   parched   rice  is 
acattcred  along  the  route  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion.    It  ia  believed  that  the  devils  will  itop  to 
pick  it  up,  and  ii  is  considered  advisable  to  keep 
them  so  engaged  till  next   sun-rise,  for  should 
they  return  to  the  bouse  before   that  time  tiicy 
would  probably  not  be  aaiiatied  without  another 
victim.     A  native  proverb   says  ;—"  A  Satur- 
day's corpse  goes  nut  alone/'  when,  therefore,  a 
death  lakt^s  place  on  aSaturdB;^,  to  prevent  evil 
comequenceSj   a   live   cock   is  takeu   with  the 
corpse  to  the  burning  ground,  ajid  it  ia  there 
given  away  to  sume  person  of  low  c«ste,  or  like 
tb«  acape^oAt  of  old,  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  adjacent  jungle.  Brahmana.  averse  lo  bloody 
Mcrificea>  substitute  for  a  cock,  the  bolt  of  the 
door  of  the  house,  which  they  burn  with   the 
corpse.     ^^  hen  a  dead  body  is  huiied,  inatead 
of   being   burnt,  as   in    the   cose   of  suuiyasi 
(Vfanderin^    devotett)    salt   ia   placed   in    the 
irrave,  and  frequently  with  it  the  ieavea  of  the 
lavKoaa  tree  «o   famous  as   a  charm   aij^ainal 


English  officer  mortally  wouol 

of   the  Travancore    lines   in 

afterwards    worshipped    at   a 

and  spiriiuoui  liquora  being  a 

ofTerings  made  in  such  caaea. 

a  brahman  who  waa  sentenced 

Madras  lor   the  murder  of   a 

going  on  pilgrimage  from  Ben 

mm,  threatened  that  thought 

bang  him,  he  would  not  die,  1 

a  Brahma  Rakihasa  and   torn 

had  given  evidence  agaiiist  hi 

Bells  and  chains  are  almoat 

devil-worship  and  exorcism  ; 

ed  seems   less  to  be  that  of 

than    ttiat     of     charming    I 

■nake-charmer  channi    a    a 

Near  the   fanes   of   the    popi 

are  massive  iron  chaiiia  ban 

with  bells  and   knives  attachi 

the  well-known  Santkrit  worl 

occurs  a  story  relating  to  a  fa 

Ghanta-kama  or  Betl-ear.    1 

believed  to  dwell  on  the  top  i 

the  town  of  Brahtnapura.     < 

having  stolen  a  bell  (probabl; 

the  demon's  fane),  was  killed 

was  cariying   off  his  pluud 

who  dwelt  in  the  adjacent  i 

bell  and  amused  themselves  fa 

people    of  the   town    bavin 

body  of  the  man  and   contii 

sound  t>i  the  hell  were  filled 

TOr  fully  believing  that  the  ( 

killed  the  tbier>  and   was 

ball.     The  town    waa    in   < 
■       i.j    .1 -_    -1.1    — .. 


as 
.1. 


a 


n.  So  little  luia  the  belief  in  devils 
[citi  tbat  in  the  India  of  the  present 
uld,  io  A  like  case,  be  just  m  emy  to 
6  people  and  even  their  native  bmdu 
nUiamt  Slory  of  Nala,  p.  2U8. 

Sans.    Hlood. 
k«BALL     Blood   offering,    a   blood 
I  an  idol.   The  blood  sacriflee  of  the 
te«  RaH  ;  Hinda. 

1-CHaNDANAU,  also  Rakts- 
an-l  Ku-chartrfanara,  Tel.  Plero- 
.taliiiua — Linn. 

»CH.\NDAN.   Hind.  Adeoantbera 
kUo  Pterocarpus  santMlinus. 
^KANCUAX.  B£NO.    BauhiniATa- 
*Amm. 

KRISnMA  CHANDAN\M.Tel. 
Ibum,  X.  Hari  ckofidbina  \V,     Fine 
rood  of  a   deep  yeltonr  or   red  color 
>nrn  heart. 
BUt.  SaNS.  Seeds  of  Abrus  precato- 


APA.    HisD.    Kcd  Hibiscus. 
iCANERor  karbir.  Hind.    Nerium 

CHANDAV.  BSNO.   Adcnanthera 
'Luin.  miidt. 
m  Hind.   Agave  Amcricann. — Linn. 

TAL  or  Tbo  LinaK,  the  Salt  Lake  ; 
19*.  L.  Sr  10'    (referred   to  Lignn 
ita  aouthern  border),  in  Gn^ri  Kbor- 
250  feet  above  the  »ea. — Sinzckey. 
[i^D.  of  Murree    HilU,  &u.  Mimosa 

hrs.   Guz.   HniP.  DammaTi  resin, 

also  Udta,  is  a  genrml  Hindi  term 
rlike  substances.     The   white  rosin 

ral  from  the  Shorea  robuata.  The 
ellow  rosins  are  called  kMlii  ml  and 
r  litichard  Jenkins  states  in  his  report 
pore  territory,  that  the  Kal   or  rosin 

other  lar^c  woi^d,  is  obtained  in 
if  Kakir  (prob«b>y  Conkir],  and  in 
ihof  Uuttenpore.  When  Captain 
iltcd    the    Pnchinurra     mnge,    Ur. 

be  met   with    the   *'  Vatioi  tuin- 

tich    is    probably    Sir   R.  Jenkin's 

ough  it  does   not   leeio    in  those 

atlnia   a     large     size. — Gtpiain 

ie  Keains. 

Dox.  Panicnm  italicum.  Lintu 
ic«.     See  .Millet. 

iilND.     fi.ed   powder  from  fruit  of 
etoria. 
'^  a  family  of  birds  : 

Sub.  Fam.  Oallinhlc 

[yocepbaluB,  Lath.  The  purple  coot.  i 
Ann.     Tb«  bald  coot.  I 

tatua*  LatMam.  The  water  cnck. 
irop<aSt  Linn.     The  water  ben. 
atfBi^tU.     Small  water  hen. 


Q«Uiaala  pboeuicunia  Ptnnant. 

mtXtt  be  a. 
Podaca  perso&atj,  Gmy. 


WhiU   brnsUd 


i 


Sdb  Fam.    R.vllika. 

PorzAua  akool,  Sifku.     The  brown  rail. 

„       m:\nivtta,  Brisivn.     The  apottad  raif. 

„        pygmsAj  yaaiaoA.     The  pigmy  rail. 

I,         fiisoaj  Linn,  The  ruddy  rail. 

,j        zey  Ionic*,  Ond.     Tho  banded  rail. 

,>        ■triatii%  lAnn.     The  blue  breaited  rail. 

f,       iDJicTiR,  Bli/tk.     The  Indian  watar  rail. 

„        japoDicun,  OcAUgei. 
Crex  prateasis,  the  corn  crake.  J 

BAM.     Hind.    A    hinda  incamatioa  of  if 
deiiy. 

HAM-RAM.  A  hindu  salutation,  equal  to  the 
saln>n  aUiakam  in   use  amoogst   mahomednns. 
KAMA,  now  a  deified  warrior.was  the  lender  oC 
one  invrtsion  of  tbe  southern  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India,  and  of  Ceylon,  and    his   inroad 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  occasion  of   break- 
ing up  and  scatterinjc  the  races   in  the  east   of 
the  Peninsula.     He  advanced  into  the  foreits  of 
Dandacaninya,  scattering  the  prior  inhabitants, 
as  he    advanoed,  nhom   he  described  as  rak* 
shasha  or  demons^    driving  some  of  them  into 
tlie  forests    and  mountain   retreats  where  tbey 
still  reside  in  a  barbarous  freedom,  and  reducing 
others  to  a  state  of  predial  slavery,  io  which,  tho 
pariah,  the  palUr,  cherutnar  and  other  humbled 
races  are  now  dwelling  in  the  plains.     To  sucb 
invasions  is   owing  the  circumstance  that  each 
province  in  India  hns  its  own  peculiar  helot  races; 
and  each    range  of   mountains   and  each  forest 
tract,  its  own  tribes  of  wild  ssvages  either  wholly 
independent  or  parlinlly  subject  to  tbeir  more 
civilized  neighbours  in  the  open  country.     In  a 
period  of   anarchy  two  heroes  are  made   to  ap- 
pear in    India,  to    punish    the  wicked  and    the 
proud.     The   first   of  these  is  Vishnu,    whoio 
efTorts  seem  to  have  been  Kcneral,  but  the  next 
warrior  was  Rnmn,  also  called  Parssarama,  who 
directed   his  power  agaiMst    the    ruling    chiefs. 
Vishnu   is   represented   as    the   founder  uf  tho 
Inilinn  kinirdoms  as  far  as  Pandea  on  tho  aoulb. 
Hiinsen,  (iii.    562.)  regards    this  legend  as   an 
cupnssion  of   the  belief  in    ilie  moral   govern- 
ment  of    the   world»    similar   to    that   in    tho 
hymns  of  the  Rig  Vetlfi,  where  Varuna  punishe^^ 
sin  by  disease  and  death,  but  Indra  destroys  th^J 
wicked.     From    Ikf-hwscu   to   Rama,    of    tho/ 
Sooryavansa  or  raoe  of  the  sun,  was  a  period  o| 
1200  years.    Rama  preceded  Krishna;  but, 
their    historisns  V'Hlmiki  and  Vya»a,  who  wroU 
tbe  events  they  witnessed,  were  conlcmporariei 
it  could  not  have  been  many  years. 

Rama,  of  th^  soUr  Ime  of  hindn  chronology^ 
is  however  placed  by  the  brahmaiis  8r,7l02  B, 
C.  between  the  silver  and  brazen  ages,  but  wats 
brought  down  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  B.  C^ 
2029  and  reconciled  to  the  Rama  of  acnptui 
Rama's  brothers  irer«  Lakshmaoa,  HhaiatB, 


Satrogliana,  but  he  is  variously  supposed  to 
iiave  lived  B.  C.  2029  yean,  Jonea  ;  950.  HamiU 
toD  ;  and  1100.  Tod.  Kama,  sou  of  Dasaratba, 
accordiug  to  fientley,  waa  1  yeai  old  iu  UtiO 
B.C. 

rrom  Rama,  al^    the  tribes  termed  Suryavan- 
sa,  or  '  Kacc  of  tlie  3Ud\  claim  descent,   aa  the 
prcacnt    princes   of  Mewar,    Jeipoor,    Martvar, 
Bikancer  and  ihcir  numerous  clHutt ;  while  from 
ihe. Lunar  (lodu)  Hne  of   Budha  nnd  Kriabna, 
tbe  families  of  Je^siitmer  and  Cutcb  (the  Bhatli 
and    Jareja    races),   exicndinjc  throughout  tbe 
Indian  deaeri  from  tbe  Sutlej  to  the  ocean,  de- 
duce their  pedigrees.  Kama  was  a  king  of  Oude, 
and  is  almost  the  only  person  mentioned  in  tbe 
hindu    traditions,  whose  actions  ha?e  something 
of  a  historical  character.     He   is   said    to  have 
been  at  first  excluded  from  his   paternal  king- 
dom, and  to  have  passed  many  yeara  in   reli- 
gious retirement  in  a  forest.     His  queen,  Slla, 
was  carried   ofl'   by  tbe  giant   Bavaua  ;  for  her 
sake  be  led  an  army  into  the  Deckan,  peuetrate<l 
to  the  isUnd  of    Ceylon,  of  which  Havana  was 
king,  aud    recovered   Sita,   after   a   complete 
victory  orer  her  ravisher.     In  that   expedition 
bis  uUies  were  an  army  of  moukeys,  under  the 
command  ofHanumin,  fthoae  figure  isfrrqucntly 
seen   in    tempks,    and    who,  iudeed,    is   more 
worshipped     in     the    Deokau    than    any    of 
tbo  other    gods.      Biiina'a  end,   however,  was 
unfortunate,  for,   baving,  by   bis  imprudence, 
caused  the  death  of  his  brother  Lachmana,  who 
had  shared   with   him   in   all  his  dangers  and 
aueoesaes,  be  threw   himself,  in   dtspair,  into  a 
river,  and,  as  the  hindua  Baya,  was  reunited  to 
tbe   Divinity.      He  still,   however,   retaina  an 
mdividaal  spiritual  existence,  as  is  shown  by  the 
■eparate  worship  sogenemlly  paid  to  him.  Rama 
is  reprt:iented  in  his  oaturul  form,  and  is  an  ob- 
ject of  gcDcrai  adoration.  But  in  this  respect  he 
falls  far  short  of  htttorit',  which  when  stripped 
of  its  fabulous  and  romantic  deooratioD9,merely 
relates  that  Rama  possessed  a  powerful  king- 
dom in  Hindustan  ;  and  that  he  invaded  the 
Deckan  and  penctruted  to  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  beconquereiL    Sir  William  Jones  places 
the  subjugation  of  India  by  Rama  about  the  year 
£018  B.  C.  Mr.  Bcntley,  after  a  much  more 
licourate  reeearcb,  iixcs  in   birth  on  tbe   €th 
April  of  the  year  961  B.  C     In  bis  time  and 
that  of   his  father  Dasaratba,  astronomy  vna 
much  cuUiTated  ;  and  it  is  supposed  (not  with- 
out nmcb   probiibility)    that  the  first    Astro- 
■otnical  Tables  for  computing  the  places  of  the 
pUneta  wrre  constructed  on  the  observations 
■ude  in  Rnmn's  time.     There  wn9  an  eclipse  of 
ihe  sun  on  the  2nd  of  July  of   the  year   940 
B.  C.  which  aopording  to  Mr.  Bentley,  maybe 
referred    to    with    certainty,    as  an  epoch   of 
Bamft'i  reign.  Kama  raorried  Sita,  daufibterof 
t$jn  Juakft*     lie  gaiitcd  her  by  breaking  iho 


great  bow,  their  stories  are  toM  iu  f 
yana.— Pfn**e/>,  p.  S15-  StphtwstiM 
of  hidi^,  VoL  L  pp*  103,  104,1 
if^a-nm^  Kola  Sanhitn, 

RAMA,  smoug  tbe  iratan  of  ^ 

the  roythulogy   of   the  hindoos, 
three  favoured  personages,  in  wboi 
became  incariiBte,  nil   iiaoied  Uftm^, 
distinguished  by    tbe    names   of 
usually  called  BaUram:  ParaiuIUcDf^ 
ram,   meaning   Rama  of  ibe  club, 
Chandra,  aud  are  all  famed  aa 
and  aa  youths  of  perfect  beauty. 

The  first  aimed,  Bala  Rama,  was 
to  Krtsbna,   and    greatly    atslsted 
wars  i  so  that,  in  ibis  inslaooe.  Vi 
to  have  duplicated  himself,  aa 
also  said  of  the  other,  for  P. 
Rama   Chandra,    ntberwise 
call),  Dasrat  Rjma,  were  cou 
it  has  been  made  a  question, 
not    three   represeutalions   of  od« 
three  different  ways  of  relalJnjc  t 
tory  :  and,  whether  any,  or  all  of 
Rama,    tbe  son   of    Cubb,  Sir  W. 
he   leaves   others  to   deteroioe- 
Rama,  son   of   Dasaratba,  to    be 
the  Grecian  Diooysos,    who   is 
conquered    India   with    an    army 
commanded    by    Pan  ;    aud    Ra 
a    u'ighiy    conqueror,    and    had 
large  monkeys,  or  satyrs,  tbe  geii 
of  whom  was  Itauuiuan,  a  name 
author  to  mean  with  hi|{b  ch 
translate  it,  witti  bloated  cbet 
fabled  origin  from  Pavno,   re 
Bama  ia  also  found    to   reae 
Bacchus  ;  he  ia  a  de&ccodaut 
the   husband  of    Sita;  and  it  is 
able,  that  the  Peruviana,    wh-^^a 
of  the  same  descent,    stylcvl  (heir 
val  Ramasitoa.     Kriahua,  drscriU 
Arjun  ai  tbe  ilrst  of  all  (hic^ia,  aa 
those  who  carry  arms,  I  am  ^ 

Tbe  following  paes«ge  t«ken  fi 
tara    Rama   Cberitra,'  affords  an 
costume  of   the   warrior    race  in 
Jauako,  the  father  of  Sita,  Ibe 
cribiug  the  hero,  R&ma  : — 

.    .    .    '  Yon  have  tl^tXy  j 
Hlfl  birfh  :  for  se*.  on  either 
The  martial  quiver,  and  t^a 
Plend  ftith  bin  etirlifig  locka. 
Sligbt  tuictnr^  with 'the 
Tie  d««r-«kiD  wr*])*  Iwu  b^y 
Of  murva  bound  ;  th«*  tusddat 
Descending  vesta  hia  licobi 
Ilegirtn  hifl  wrUtB;  aadia 
The  Pipal  stalT,  tfac  otbar 
Arundati,    Whence  «oiii«a 

Of  Fanuu  RamiL  it  la  itlatW. 

born  ncit  Agra,  ia  ibe  Tutyi 

*tV 


ipftttttU  werfl  JfttDAdagni,  wlioae  name 
'  ooe  of  Ibe  rishi,  aud  Runeka.  He 
»vd  beeo  a  warrior  prince  who  about 
rS  over-ran  the  Alulabar  Coast  aud 
I  an  Aryan  mcc  from  the  north  ;  and 
Kioe  to  on  era  used  still  ou  the  Mala* 
from  Mangnlore  to  Cupe  Comorin. 
Paraaa,  means  a  club,  and  was  pro- 
ftUed  to    him   froni    his   carrying   a 

[Ckaiulra, — In  this  avatar,  Vishnu 
I  the  person  of  a  courageous  and 
rioce,  the  son  of  the  powerful  sover* 
bk  (whose  capital  J  Jyodhya,  is  said 
[tended  over  a  space  of  forty  miles) 
b  mODStrons  giant,  Havan,  who  then 
tor  Lanka  or  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
jyatia  contains  the  heroic  description 
Ulea  and  lives  of  all  three  Kama, 
I  more  particularly  details  the  exploits 
llbaodra,  or  Dnsrat  Knnia,  so  distin- 
Ckoi  his  royal  father  T)aBarai*ba.  The 
bia  heroic  monarch  means,  whose  car 
him  to  ten  regions,  that  is,  to  the 
linal  and  intermediate  points,  the 
1  nadir.  He  was  a  descendant  from 
Hell,  which  it  a  name  of  the  sun  in 
I  Sanskrit ;  and  one  of  hia  ancestors, 
taghu,had  conquered  the  seven  Dwipa, 
ble  earth.  But  we  cunrtot  explain^ 
t-jravsnsa,  or  desctrudanl  of  the  sun, 
i  styled   Bama    Chnndra,    the    hiitcr 

E  referring  contCa-distiD^uishingly  to 
dant  of  the  moon,  ObaiidraVflrisa. 
idu  mythology,  however,  evcrytlung 
fectly  or  indirectly,  to  njcr^e  in,  radi»te 
tDRlgflmnle   with,  the  sun,   or  Surya, 

other  of  its  nimes,  or  prototypes, 
ratfthoava  sects  and  tribes  baling  lucli 
ihilosophers  as  sceptically  deny  tbe 
xisierice  of  inferior  deities,  attributes. 
^  agree  in  sthlingj  that,  with  the 
of   ICrisbna,  the  potentinlity  of   the 

power  of  the  deity  was  never  exbi- 
lucb  plenitude  ns  in  this  avetara  of 
h  popularity  aud  In  dramatic,  historic, 
t  shapes,  it  rivals  tbe  avatjira  of  Kri«h- 

As  the    Gocalaetha  sect  adore  Krisli- 

deity  himielf,  and  draw  rules  for 
fioua  and  moral  conduct  from  the 
irsta,  so  the  sect  called  BKroanuj 
Jotbe  Bama  lu  almighty  attributes 
1  the   lUmayana  a  complete  body  of 

morality, 

lIb  Kamn,  see  Krishna  ;  Jaganalh  ; 
Uahabhorata. 

Ama,  son  of  Dasnralfaa — see  Avatar; 
Ramayana  ;  Incriptions  ;  Osiris  ; 
'arayana  j  Kuvera  ;  Vahan  ;  Vishnu, 
UK  Polygamy ;  SuryaTania  j  Kuah ; 
Sttsiwati  j  Sita,, 


For  Hamnchandra,  see  Avatar ;  Ramanandi  ;. 
Karaawut  ;  Inscriptions  ;  Kshetrya. — As,  ReA, 
Vol.  H.  p.  133  ;  Fol  »'.  p.  426  ;  Vol,  in.  p. 
68.     6'i7a,  p.  8G.     Colemap,  Moor. 

RAMA,  son  of  Cush,  who  invaded  India,  ia 
supposed  to  be  Bacchus  or  Dionysos,  of  the 
Urfeks.     See  Kaccbus. 

RAMACl'AM.     An.lropogon  schcEDRTilhus. 

KAMACIIANUKABHOJA.  See  Inscrip- 
tions. 

IIAMA  CHANDRA  DEVA.  See  Inscrip-, 
tions,  p.  393. 

BAMAGBAMA.     Spc  Topes. 

RAMA  SAKAM  PALA.    See  Kanta  Bhaja. 

RAJilAH,  cidled  by  the  nstives  Raoila,  ia 
situnted  in  a  fertile  plain,  that  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Hebrew  tribe  of  Ephrairo.  It  ia  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  Arimfttbea, 
to  which  that  Joseph  belonged,  wbo  hbving 
begtEed  the  body  of  Jesus  from  FiUte,  took  it 
down  from  the  cross,  wrapped  it  in  linen  cloth, 
and  laid  it  iu  his  own  new  sepulchre.  The 
monks  there  have  a  tradition  that  their  chapel  is 
built  on  tbe  site  of  the  house  wherein  he  dwelt. 
— EohimorCt  Travels  in  Palesiine  and  Syria, 
Vol.  I.  p.  ^Q. 

KAMALINA  FURFURACEA.  AngoU 
weed, — SimvMJuis'  Com.  Product,  p.  486.  Sec 
Dyes. 

RaMANAXD,  a  reformer  of  Benares/dbout 
tbe  end  of  the  14th  century,  a  follower  of  the 
teuets  of  Ramanuj.      He  founded  a  %cci  :    be 
iii&titute<l   no   nice    observances,  ha   admitted 
all  classes  of  people  as  bis  disciples^  and  he  di 
clared  that  the  true   votary  was  raised  ahovi 
mere  social  forms,  and  becumefree  orliberncei 
Kabir  is  said  to   have  been  the  son  of  a  virgin] 
widow    of  a    brahmitt^  tier  father  was    a   fol* 
lower  of,  and    was  paying    n    visit   to  Bama-1 
nand.     Unaware  of  her  condition,  KasoanfUit 
wished  her  to  tbe  conception  of  a  son,   whicl 
occurred,   but  ashamed  of   her  condition  sh4 
bore  the  child  in  privnte  and  exposed  it.  Tt  war] 
found  and    brought  up  by   a  weaver   and   hiii 
wife.     Kabir  is   said  to    have    been  originally 
styled  Inyani,  the   knowing  or  wise.     He  dif 
at  Majsor  near  Garakhpur,  which  was  endowei 
by  Mansur  Ali  Kban  with  teverid  viUsges. 
Wihofi's    Hindu     »ecis.      See  Dadu-Panthi 
Khaki  ;     Kubccr ;     Sena-Paothi  j     Hindoo-i 
Vairagi ;  Yaishnava. 

RAMANANDI  or  Raroawat,  a  imdt 
sect  of  whom  professor  Wilson  givea  t^ 
accounts.  Fn  hia  Hindoo  Sects,  he  says  l^i 
they  are  usually  considered  a  branch  of 
fiamanuja  sect  of  vaisfanava,  atid  address  lli^ 
devotions  particularly  to  Rama  Chandra  ad 
the  divine  maDipulations  connected  with  VishnI 
in  that  incarnation,  aa  Sits,  Laksbroi  and  Hanu- 
man.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  the  fifth 
ritual  successor  from  Ramaiiuja,  but  he  is  ji 
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about  the  end  of  Ihe  13th  century  taught  the 
especial  worship  of  Rama.  They  are  partiruhnly 
numerous  about  Benares.  Tf^ihori's  Hindoo 
SecU, —  WiU,  Gloss,  See  Hiudoo  ;  Rama- 
Band  ;  Vnirsp. 

RAMANDROOG  or  Raman  MuIIay,  a 
hill  37  miJes  west  fromBellBry  about  1|  mile 
long,  I  of  a  mile  broad,  and  3.190  feel  abore 
the  sea  level.  It  is  in  L.  1  5*^7'  ;  L.  76^29'. 
In  184G,  Dra.  Macdonald,  Godfrey  and  Balfour 
reported  on  it  as  a  eanitnrium,  the  latter  un- 
favorably. A  few  oSicersand  soldiers  visit  it  in 
the  hot  weather,  but  as  ii  is  subject  to  the  8. 
W.  monsoon  like  Mababale9hvar,Chikaldah  and 
other  hills  it  is  always  deserted   early  in  June, 

RAMAN  PAAJ.  The  native  name  of  the 
Great  Basses. 

RAMANUJA,  «  vaishtiava  philosopher,  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  Visishtadwaitu  system. 
The  Raraanuj,  are  worshippers  of  Rarancban- 
dra,  and  are  subdivided  into  three  sects  : — 

1.     Worship  Rama  only. 

t.     Worship  Sita  only  as  hia  Sacti. 

3.     Worship  both  Rama  and  Sita  conjointly. 

The  followers  of  RamamyaAchnry  in  Mysore, 
■tilt  are  to  be  seen  as  a  separate  class  apenlring 
Tamil  in  their  families,  and  Camataca  in  public. 

RAMA  f  UALAM.    Tel.  Anona  reticulata. 

RAMA  SITA  MARAM.  T.\m.  Anona  re- 
ticulata . 

RAMA  SITOA,  a  title  of  the  loca  of  Peru. 
See  Rama. 

RAMASWARA  USTT,  or  Kasi  ustc.  Tel. 
Solnniim  pubescens,— /ri//^, 

RAMABAWMT.  a  hindn    name  renr    flam- 


the  conquest  of  ibe  parts  ihea 
pertnining  to  brnhminic  In" 
Island  of  Ce>lon.  With  its  oi 
Ramayana  describes  the  forest 
of  Dandaca  as  covering  the 
of  the  southern  pchhisiila,  ant! 
tants  are  designated  Rakabath 
vanara  (monkeys)  ;  the  former 
or  tribes  hostile  to  the  Arians. 
IS  from  vana  a  wildernesf,  and 
is  a  wild  or  uncivilized  man, 
as  to  the  wild  races  in  the  ex 
fable  of  Hanuman,  the  chief  i 
of  his  army,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks 
He  says  that  those  who  bare  i 
and  Marava  will  readily  consid 
from  all  family  likrness  of  th 
and  as  their  visages  often  re 
more  ihan  men,  it  would  rcquir 
the  ardent  poetical  imaginailL 
to  induce  (he  employment  of 
word  which  would  so  aptly  seen 
idea  imparted  by  their  appcarai 
William  Taylor.  Sec  Inscriplio 
Kasambi  ;  Krishna  ;  Mabab 
Rama  ;  Veda  ;    Vidra  ;    Vishn 

RAMBABHA-  ?  A  very  p 
Akyab    which  grows   to  a  lar 
sometimes   used   for   pUuks.- 
1862. 

RAM  BABUL.   Hi.VDU. 
var.  cupressiformis. 

RAMBAYA    or    Ratrbiyi, 
trosylon  sai^o  ;  Sacus  Isevis. 

RAM  BEGUN.  Bknq.  So 

RAMBRH      M^TiT.    " 


RAJ!    DOOLIYA. 


RAMESES. 


Ode,  near  Newera  Elia  io  Ceylon  | 
^rb  cucBdes  in  the  rainy  season. 
W&.  A  Malay  State,  N.  and  K.  of 
id  Salangore.  It  baa  tvro  diviaioDB, 
tu  and  Rambowe  Ilir,  each  under  its 
ku  or  heads  of  iribea,  and  all  aubjtcl 
^\  of  one  panghula  who  resides  at 
I  Braidea  Malayp,  aie  aeveral  abori- 
inhabiiing  the  slopes  of  the  mouu- 
t  forests,  who  subsist  by  huuting,  to 
BideDt  population  apply  the  ^ener^l 
;  Benua.Tbey  are  subdivided  into  se- 
|mon((  ihe  mosc  remarkable  of  which 
ji  Sakkye,  Jakuo.  and  Ruyet  Utan. 
le  do  not  differ  from  ono  another. 
lea  are  of  the  Malay  caste.  Their 
times  straight  like  that  of  the  gene- 
^lica,  but,  more  frcquenlly  curling, 
time  very  different  from  the  fiiizled 
,  African.  Their  stature  is  short, 
not  differ  much  in  coropleiion  from 
i  They  bear  little  resemblance  to 
Ous  of  the  homang  in  the  iuicrior  of 
to  the  thick-lipped,  wooty  haired 
[alays  vutertain  a  high  opinion  of 
I  skill  of  these  tribes  who  are  to  be 
}ie  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  part 
tiiisula  particularly  in  Ulu-kalang, 
|»  Johole,  Jompole,  Jeilabu,  Lllu 
jegamet, 

IB  of  Kamboire  are, 
I         Mamiowe  Hie. 
L,  liead4  of  Trilta, 

L  Gompnr  Maharsja; 

iBamt  Mem  Houg«a. 

^^E  SangRurftPahUwBn. 

^B'  Boogsa  de  Bilang. 

^^' Sanbtnot  Uhu 

\a.  Heads  of  Tribes. 

iDurat.  Sima  lUjab. 

tg.  AodikA. 

E>  Meudalika, 

&«Dda  MabAnjah. 
riU'sk  SeUiements,  Vol.  II , p.  122. 
t,  Malay,  hair  of  the  heati. 
tAN,  Maxay.  The  fruit  of  Kephe- 
leum  the  name  being  from  Kam- 
I  the  hair  of  tlic  hewJ,  in  allusion 
t  covering. 

UKDEH  ROY,  under  the  direction 
)le  H.  T.  Prinsep,  compiled  Gcne- 
of  the  Hon'ble  East  India  Com- 
^Servants  on  the  Beu^al  establish* 
1799  to  1S42.— Ca/cj(/ra,  1846. 
UM.   MalEal.  Andropogou  muri- 

HiKO,    Amaraotus  mangos- 

hi  Sikb  Guru.    See  NorayaDa  ; 

iLITi.  Beno.  Elceocarptu  arista- 
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RAME.  It.  Copper. 

RAMENA  PU  MAEAM.  Ta«.  SterctiKa 
guttata. — Itorb. 

RAMERTUG-  Ri;s.  Cambric. 

RAME8A.  Anaraeof  ehechiefoftbeSu^- 
vansn  race,  king  of  Kusliala,  of  which  Ayodhya 
f^as  tiie  capital.  His  sons  were  Lavaaud  Cush. 

RAMESES  H  was  the  Pharaoh  whoop- 
pressed  the  Israelitee,  but  Menephthth  was 
Rameses  I  and  was  reigning  at  the  Exodus. 
AVe  know  nothing  of  him,  but  his  tomb  is  in 
the  Talley  of  king's  torobs  near  Ihebe*.  The 
name  of  his  sou  and  successor  is  variously 
written  in  the  hieroglyphics. 

The  tomb  of  king  Oimenephthah  near 
Thebea  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Egypt;  and 
as  it  escaped  the  search  of  the  Greeks^ 
Romans,  and  Arabs,  it  was  in  good  pro- 
servalion.  In  a  small  vaulted  room  once 
Blood  the  alabaster  sarcophngns  of  tfae 
king  which  is  now  in  Sir  John  Soane*a 
museum.  With  the  sarcophagus  bad  been 
buried  many  huudred  small  imsges  made 
of  wood,  in  ibe  form  of  mummies,  which 
were  there  placed  by  the  mourners  at  the 
funeral  iu  token  ot  their  grief.  The  walls  of 
these  caverns  are  covered  with  painted  and 
highly-finished  sculptures,  and  severe)  curious 
fables.  On  the  stircophagus  there  ia  the  con- 
quest of  the  Eternal  Serpent,  the  great  ene- 
my of  the  human  race,  whose  conquerors  bear 
along  his  lengthy  folds  in  solemn  proce&siou. 
There  also  wiihin  a  garden  are  seen  the  river 
which  divides  life  fiom  death,  and  the  bridge  of 
life,  and  the  keepers  of  that  important  bridge  ; 
there  also  are  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  their  doors, 
and  the  kfepcrs  of  those  doors.  The  god  Osiris 
ia  there  sitting  to  judge  mankind,  who  are 
mounting  up  the  steps  of  his  lolty  throne  ;  be- 
fore bim  Bre  the  great  scales  to  weigh  the  con- 
duct of  the  dead,  aud  beneath  bis  feet  are  the 
wicked  men  labouring  with  hatchets,  as  if 
condemned  to  work  in  the  Egyptian  gold 
mines.  That  solemn  trial  of  every  man  for 
his  conduct  in  this  life,  which  was  to  fix  his 
reward  or  puuishmeut  in  the  next,  was  enacted 
by  the  priests  as  part  of  the  foneral  cere- 
mony. They  put  on  maiks  distinctive  of 
the  sevrrnl  gods,  and  thus  received  the  body 
in  due  form*  Osiris  sat  on  a  raised  throne 
holding  his  two  aceptres,  and  wearing  the 
crown  of  tipper  Egypt.  Before  bim  were 
placed  the  offerings  and  the  dog  Cerberus,  and 
near  him  were  sealed  the  four  lesser  gods  of  the 
dead.  The  deceased  holds  up  his  hauda  in 
prayer  and  is  introduced  by  two  goddesses, 
each  wearing  on  her  head  the  emblem  of  truth. 
A  large  pair  of  scales  ia  set  up,  which  is  adjust- 
\  ed  by  (he  dog-headed  Auubis  and  the  hawk- 
headed  Horua.  Iu  one  scale  is  placed  the 
heart  or  conduct  of  ibe  deceased^  and  iu  the 
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lives  lUal  when  wei<^hed  in  the  great  balanoe 
Ibey  may  not  be  fouud  wanting,  0(  king 
Amunmai  Rameses  II.  son  of  OimenepLthah, 
are  carved  and  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  tempLea  of  Tbebes  hia  vioLories  over 
Kegroea  and  EtMopinas,  over  Arnbs,  and  over 
a  people  whose  single  lock  of  hair  on  a  shorn 
head  proves  that  they  were  of  a  Tartar  or  Scy- 
thian race  ;  he  slays  them  to  the  honour  of  the 
(rod  Auuu-Ba. — S^arpe'g  Rl^tary  of  Eg^pt^ 
foL  I.  pp.  71,  73  7t,  75,  ami  m, 
I.BAMliSSlD.     See  Ken. 

BA MES WARA.  See  Rameahwara  ;  Kala ; 
Friyanath . 

KAM  GANOA.     See  Kamaon. 

KAM  GHAUT.  A  ^hat  or  pass  through 
the  mounlains  of  the  wesicrn  ghats,  leading 
from  Bel^auiD  to  the  sca  shore. 

RAMGANGA,  a  river  running  near  Mora- 
dabad,  llnreily  and  Kurruckpur  in  OuHh. 

EAMGllUB,  a  revenue  district  of  Bengal 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  Bnhitr.  See  Kol. 

RAM-QOOA,  Benc.  Slender  betel- nut  tree, 
Arcca  jrracilis,  also  CarvMa  urons. — Linn, 

B-IMHORMIZ.     SceKab. 

HAM  HEGLA,  Benc.    Tvpha  an^stifoHa. 

RAM  HUN.  Hi>rD.  qu?  RA^J-HUN. 
The  wild  dog,  Canis  prinuevus,  is  a  native  of 
the  Cdsbmere  ranges,  and  althouich  not  to  sAy 
common,  is  by  no  means  rate  ;  it  is  so  stealthy 
in  its  habits  that  attempts  to  obtain  specimens 
often  prove  abortive.  They  hunt  in  packs,  and 
attack  the  largest  deer.  HIven  the  Cashmere 
stag  is  said  to  be  broug;ht  to  bay  and  killed 
by  packs  of  wild  dogs.     The  wild  dog  seen  bv 


77*'l'50*')5h.  fr  SO"), 
consequently  in  S**  J8  50"  ( 
of  Lanca,  its  latitude  beinji:  0" 
Telugu  and   Tamil  astronoioi 
oalu,  and  Mallicarjanada  rcfe 
tiona  to  the    meridian  of  R« 
io  a  line  with  tbe  iaUnd  of 
loo,  which  forms  the  Adam'l 
throughout    India   aa  a   bindi 
united   by   a   bank   of  tand 
M'tnaar.  Hindu  pilf^rima  roftof 
from    remote   parta  of  India 
temple  is  sacred  to  Vishnu   ii 
Rama,  ciUed   Riimiswara  ;   i 
bourhood,  Hamiaseram,  oomf« 
Tamil  and  Canaraterminiktion 
with  a  vowel  or  a   liquid, 
visited  by  Lord  Valeolu. — Ji^ 
RAMJUNWE;  a  mahotnodi 
RAN!   KANTA.     ttiNO. 
of  Acacia  ambica. 

KAU-KELA.  HivD.  Statu 
RAM-KULA  B.and  li.  M 
Musa  paradisiaCH, 

RAM  MOHUX  ROT, 
former  of  the  hindoos.  the  on 
whom  modern  Ben^iil  can  poii 
England  where  be  died,  and 
Krisiol.  lie  was  the  foamier 
Samajh.  He  was  wenUhv-  lit 
Calcutta  and  a  great  rerorioef 
religion  ;  author  of  The  Prtor 
Gui<le  to  Peace  and  I{:ipptn4 
Emcland  twice,  and  died  and 
near  Bristol.  He  trauslaied 
nnd  i«*itB  nf  thtt  VfulAm.       Mia 


TIAMPUR. 


niMREii^ 


NAOMI  ii  a  hiodoo  feitival  in 
)i  lb«  birlh-day  of  Rama  Chaadra,  at 
b,B.C.  I400,and  is  held  from  the  Utto  th« 
^f  CbflitrA,  about  I2tb  April.  During  the 
M  of  the  nine  days,  Kirtan  is  preached,  the 
■ijiQA  is  recited,  eprinklinfr  with  the  red 
I  powder,  and  natohing.     Rama  is  eaid  to 

I  boeome  incarnate  at  noon  of  the  9lh  day,tlie 
k4  being  to  destroy  KRvaim,  the  tf  n-heftded 

II  of  Lxnka  or  Ceylon^  and  which  he  effect- 
lib  ttie  Hid  of  Hanunian,  the  chief  of  the 
^■y  tnbe.  Oil  tht*  Ram  Naomi,  the  itnagea 
mnm  id  the  temples  are  decorHtod  with 
Wnrs,  and  brocade,  and  at  noon,  the  im- 
b  brought  out,  as  if  then  incarnate,  and 
lato  a  cradle,  on  which  there  is  much  re- 
t§  %nd  throwing  of  guLal.  EUma  is  oom- 
k  dcacribod  aa  an  luoarnation  of  Viahnu 
[■•  obscrraneea  of  the  Rnm  Naomi  ii  chief- 

Ebnned  by  worihippera  of  Vishnu.  Naga- 
ami  ia  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  Shravan, 
k  eommonty  falla  about  the  4tb  Auguat. 
litflMnt  Kali,  aaid  to  have  been  slain 
(rintui.  ia  worshipped  at  this  featival,  and 
remen  proceed  to  snakes'  holea.cirde  round 
in  band,  proatrate  tbemselvea  and  pray  for 

lNIA.    Hind.     Crstacffos  oxyaeanlha. 
AD,  a  town  on  the  Paalk's  Straits  in 
Ii  of  Manaar. 

UCNAGOAR.  in  1.32^39';  L.  80» 
b  Malwa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nar- 
L  Mie  day  a  march  E.  of  Mandla.  The  en- 
p  lo  the  fort  ia  1,588  feet  and  the  level  of 
fcrfaada  at  Ramnagger  1,5  H  feet  above 
hm,r~ScfU,  Roxb, 

MNAGOER,  in  L.  W  13'  and  Lon.  81° 
L  Milva,  N.  of  the  Son,  oo  one  of  iia 
■ta<  The  mean  height  of  the  plain  ia 
I  feet  above  the  sea. — 8chl.  Roxb. 

^MNAGGER,  L.  27°  «'  9"  ;  L.  84^  18' 
^Bengal,  in  the  district  of  S&hruu.  The 
h  bouse  ia  359  feet  above  the  sea. 

UINA    PU-MARAM.    TaM.     Sterculia 

.MNATH.     See  Sri  Sampradaya, 
"  PHAL.  Hind.     Auooa  reticulata. 

[PUR  in  the  western  Himalaya,  in  L. 

,N.  ;L  77°  87*  E.  is  the  chief  town  of 

ite  of  Basahir.  The  valley  of  the  Sutlej 

,912  feet  above  the  sea.  Bjiaabir,  a  petty 

Simla,  is    independent,  governed  by 

whoae   dominion    also    extends   over 

;  it  commences  a  Tery  little  north  of 

and  occnpiea  the  aouth  side  of  the 

;l(j  and  the  mouotsia  slopes  above  it, 

lit  IS  the  confines  of  Kunawsr.     The 

JfeMhe^utlej  in  the  western  part  of  Basa- 

riooi  Ratnpur  downwards  has  an  elevation 


of  little  more  than  3,f»00  feet,  Rnnipur  3,140 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  being  9,4-00  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea.  The  river  at  the 
height  of  the  raina,  ia  an  impetuous  torrent  of 
greatsize.  Bampur,  13  miles  from  Nirat,  ia 
atiut  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountain  and  elevated  iu 
a  terrace  above  the  Sutlej,  a  jhula  or  suspension 
bridge  211  feet  long  connects  it  to  KuJu.  it 
has  a  population  of  3,000,  and  carries  on  a 
trade  with  Tiliet,  Ladsk  and  Kulu  chiefly  ia 
shawl  wool  It  mauufacturea  white  soft  shawl 
cloths,  and  hu  fairs  or  melas  in  Msy  and 
November.  It  ii  built  on  a  small  level  tract 
of  ground,  about  a  hundred  feet  above  tha 
bed  of  the  river  Sutlej,  which  it  overhanga  and' 
which  ia  there  til  feet  wide.  An  alteration 
of  the  level  of  the  river  occura  at  difTereot 
periods  of  the  day,  from  the  variable  axooimfr< 
of  solar  action  on  the  suows  by  which  it  is  fed. 

T'/te  Guddae  tribe  resembling  the  G'hosi* 
ate  now  moaily  mahoaiedana,  and  havo 
a  few  scattered  communities  in  several  per* 
gunnaha,  such  aa  ip  Gurhmookteaur  and 
Surawa  of  Meerat,  and  the  Kampur  territory. 
ll  ia  not  unusual  lo  call  any  converted  bindoo 
a  Guddee,  which  is  looked  on  by  a  roahomedaa 
as  a  term  of  reproach. — EllioV»  Bupp.  GloiU 
Dr.  TkomiOfC*  Traveh  U  0'esUrii  Himtp* 
laya  and  Tibei,  pp.  61 — 54. 

RAM  PUR  ia  a  statinn  of  the  fi^jashey 
district  of  Brngal,  125  miles  from  Calcutta. 

RAMPUR,  in  L.  23<*  40'  7"  ;  L.  81»  :;• 
1",  in  Malwa,  2  milea  £.  of  the  large  fort 
Bandugarh  is  3,436  feet  above  the  sea. 

EAMPUR  BOLEA.in  24*21'  8'  ;  L.  88" 
34'  3",  in  Bengal  on  the  Podda,  one  of  the 
branches  ol  the  Ganges.  The  mean  beiifhi 
of  the  elation  is  56  feet    above  the  sea.— ^«:A/. 

RAMPA  UAREDUorBaotikattu-kigeTsL. 
Comhretum  ovahfolium. — R* 

RAMPUTK'.  Qcz    Hjnd.  Mace. 

RAMPUi  UDANG  UDANG.  See  BegonU 
geniculate. 

RAMHAJA.  SeeSeraji;  MahratU  Go- 
vernments ;   Vijianuggur. 

RAM  RAM,  a  hindu  salutation. 

R/\M  BAYl.  See  Hindu  ;  Sikh. 

RAMREE  or  Yarabie,  or  new  Island, 
forms  the  K.  £.  side  of  Chednba  8irsit,  ia  of 
moderate  height  near  the  sea,  and  extends  N* 
W.  to  6addU  Island  in  lat.  19"  W  N.,od  the 
north  aide  of  which  ia  the  entrance  to  Khyouk 
Pbyoo  harbour.  From  its  southern  point,  the 
islands  of  Amherst  or  Juggoo,  Adam  Uill» 
Wyndharo  and  Harrison  project  in  a  obaiop 
Msny  « e 1 1 8  of  petroleu tn  or  earth-oil 
are  met  with.  They  are  generally  situated 
near  the  bates  of  low  bills,  and  are  of  various 
deptba.  The  deepest  is  said  to  be  about  6ftj 
feet,    having   about    six    feet   diameter  at  tbo 
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at  a  rupee  per  galloti.  The  deepest  of  ihe 
wells  iu  the  islimd  of  Ramree  is  situated  Id  tbe 
Layloung  Circle,  and  13  said  to  have  been  pro* 
duclive  (or  a  great  number  of  years.  Natives 
have  been  known  to  dig  wells  of  short  depltis 
for  temporary  purposes,  after  which  tlie  wells 
are  abandoned  and  soon  choke  up  from  tbe 
falling  in  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  fish  found 
in  these  waters  called  **  Luckwa,"  the  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  Urer  of  which  la  said  to  have 
ihc  same  properties  as  cod  liver  oil  Tlie  is- 
land lying  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
westward  of  old  Kyouk-Phyoo,  is  called  on  old 
ronrine  charts  "  Paddle  Island"  from  its  shape. 
'When  Kyouk-Phyoo  was  a  military  station,  some 
of  the  officers  it  is  said  let  loose  thereon  a 
pair  of  goats  ',  these  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent  ;  that  tbe  island  now  abounds  with 
wild  goats  and  hence  it  i«  nnw  called  by  tbe 
natives  *'  tby-Kys«r,"  or  "Goat  Island." 

KAM  REKHA,  «  river  near  Amorba  in 
Qoruckpoor. 

RAM-RUMBHA.  Beno.  Musa  paradiMaca. 

RAMSANEHl  or  Friends  of  God,  a  sect 
of  hiodu  schismatics  in  western  India. 

BAM-SAKRAS.  Dexb.  Acacia  odoratis- 
fiima. —  Hoxit,  Hilld, 

RAM-SITA-PHAL.  Dekh.  Fruit  of  Anona 

reticulata. 

RAM-TIL.  Hind,  black  til.  Guizotia  oleifera 
of  DeCandolle ;  Veibesina  saliva  of  Roxburgh. 
— Simtnond'g  Diet, 

RAMTAMBUT.     Mahr.  FUoourtio  mon- 

lioa.—  Graham, 


RAMTILLA  OLEIFERA 

Oulaotia  oltiifera.— i>.  C   I  Veil 
r.  Ill  I 

7%€  OiK 

ValeesBloo  nooday...Tw.  I  EaJs 
This   sweet   Usled   edibk 
nearly   the    same   purposes 
See  Guitoiia  abyssioica. 

BAU    lULSI.   Ujmd. 

mum. 

liAM  TUBAIalsoDbeni 
cus  esculeiituB.    Abeimoachi 

RAMUDI  TALA21B&AL 
vuljraris,  />m.  var, 

KAMUJA.  See  Manrra. 

RAMUNUJA.  See  Rai 

BAMUSl  or  Kamoosi,  an 
near  the  Bombay  ghht*.    Thi 
from  TUinteana   within   a  r 
tiiough  they  havcadoptedMj 
a  few  words  of  ihciroiif 
of  crime.    They  axe  a 
i(>to  tbe  west  of  India, 
daiory  habita.     Tfaey  speak. 
in  their  fxmiliea.    TUejh 
west  to  Bombay,  southi 
northwards  towards  Benf.' 
country,  the  low  caste 
viU)it;e    servants,    the 
MhMf  and  Mbmig.  all  ol 
raeu.  TheBamuai.  KaUor. 
sturdy  senij-mtllii-ri    n».-,i.., 
the  ^hats  neM 
^^firwftri.    As 


aa^m^.mnimn  1 


..^^j  I -. 


RANA. 


EANAT, 


li\  ns  nlso  18  the  Eed  of  the  6lh  day  of 
Ih  month  or  Zihaj  or  Bakr-Eed. 

ftUoEaawar.  Mahe.  Wild  :  a  foreat. 

\At  ■  genus  of   reptilea  of  the   serond 
l^fttracliians,  of  the   order  of   tRiUesa 
nuns    or  Batracbia    salientia,  of    which 
Honing  species  occur  in  the  E.  Indica. 

iahlii,    SchUfj.   Ceyloa,   Niogpo. 
!X4dkCt>U,  Leu.     C^'ylon.  MadrM. 
^AiiopMycti*,   Sdincid.    Ceylon,  6.  India, 

Lower  BeugaL 
Efina.  DaucL  All  India. 
Mpi,  Othr.  Siklcim,  Ne|>aul, 
tUot  ■  S.  Cbiua. 
^Ivatica  Ltconte.  Ningpo. 
icilia,  Wir'j.  from  MadrM  to  S.  China. 
\er.     See  Rtiptiles  ;  Frogs. 

\At  a  title  oi  the  rulers  of  Mewar. 


34  braTicbfB  i  and  the  rnjii  of  Jodhpar 

or  Marwar  belont^s  to  this  tribe. 
3.     Kachwaha  also  sprung  froro  Kusa.    Ibe 

rajnb  of  Jeypur  is  of  ifais  tribe.     It  has 

)  2  kotri  or  hoases. 
The  Lunar  dynasty  is  sprvntr  from  the 
mnon,  tbroujfh  Vadu  or  Jadu,  and  is  eslled 
Yadu  or  Jadu.  It  has  8  branches,  of  which 
the  Jhareja  and  Bhatti  in  Cutch  and  Jeystd- 
mer  are  the  most  powerful,  *  ^ 

The   A^nicula   have   four    tribes    and    8^ 
braoches,  viz. : —  ^ 

K     Primara    with 

2.  Parihara      „ 

3.  Chalukya    „     16 

4.  Chouhon      „     «4 
In  the   3fi   royal   tribes 


35  braocfaes. 


there 


are  others^' 


ce  whose  capital   is  Oudeypur.  but  is  '  'J**  o"8*"  °(  ^*»»c^  >»  o^t  known,  such  as 


in  to  the  chief  of  Porebundar.     Eama 
sons,    Loh   and    Oush:    from   the 
rthe    family   of     the   raua    of    Mewar 
descent.     He  is   stated  to   have   built 
,ihe  ancient    Loh-kote  ;  and  the  branch 
ich  the  pritices  of  Mewar  are  descended, 
'ther«i   until    Keneksen   emigrated  to 
The  difBculty  of  tracing  these  races 
a  long  period  of  years    is  greatly  iu- 
ly  the  custom  of  chnu^ing   the  appel- 
^r  the   tribe,    from    conquest,   locality, 
^ral  celebrity.     San,  an  ariDv,  seems  to 
the   martial  termination   for  many 
ms :    this    was   followed    by   Oit,    or 
term  for  the  sun.     The  first  change 
le  of  the  tribe  was  on  their  expulsion 
raabtrn,  when  for  t)ie  generic  term  of 
\i,  was  substituted  the  particular    ap- 
of  Gehloic     This  name   wna   main- 
II  another  event    dispersed  the  family, 
they     settled    in    Ahar,     Aharxa 
»e   appellative   of  the    branch.     This 
till  loss  of  territory  aud  new    acqui- 
mo  more     transferred    the    dynasty 
fa,  a  lempornry  cupital  in  the  westtfrn 
The  title  of  Itinawut,    borne    by 
idants   of  the    blood   royal  since    the 
chan^^e    which   removf^J    ihc  seat   of 
il  from  Cheetore  to  Oodipoor,  D>i<;ht 
ipve    superseded  that  of  Stesodia,  if 
warfare    had   not  aheckcd    the   in- 
[•jK>pnlaiion  ;  but  the  Gehlote    branch 
iryuvausa  still    retain   the   name   of 

dynasties  are  three,  %iz  :  — 

ibilot  or  Qelilot    or    Geholot,    with 

sakkft    or   branches   of   which   the 

todia  IS  the  most  distinguished  ;  and 

rana  of   Udnyapar  Is  a  Grahilote. 

itor,     said   to   l}e  descended    from 

Rama  by  Ku4h  bis  second  son-    If  fans 


Cbaura  or  Chawara. 
I  Tak  or  Tukshak. 
Jit  of  the  Punjab, 
Jat  of  the  Jamna  and 

Ganges. 
Hu». 
Katti. 
Batta. 

Jhalamakwahana. 
Hohil. 

Surwaya  or  Sariaspa. 
JetVN 
Knmari. 
Uabi. 
Gor. 


Doda. 

Gerhwal. 

Chandela. 

Rundela. 

Birgnjar. 

Sen  gar. 

Sikharwal, 

Bhis. 

Dahia. 

Johya. 

Mohil. 

Ntkumba. 

Rajpati. 

Dahirya* 

Dabima. 


—  H'ils.Qicu,    Tod' 9  Uojatthwi,    Vol.  L  p, 
215. 
KANA  BHANJA.  See  Inscriptions. 

RANA  BHEKj,  or  Bheri,  Leonotia  Nepe« 
tasfolia.  B,  Br. — Phlomis  nep.  R,  iii.  8. 

RANA  BILLA,  or  Purudona,  Malles 
Roihii,  Ad,  Jhm, 

RANAOirVA,  according  to  all  accounts, 
was  a  very  powerlul  prince,  but  native  writers 
have  accredited  bim  with  the  miraouloua, 
rr-i^n  of  300  years.  This  baa  naturally  given 
rise  to  much  speculation  as  to  the  period  of 
his  reign,  but  general  Cunningham  places  it  as 
betweeu  A.  D.  480  and  555.  The  date  there- 
fore of  the  two  smaller  temples  of  Aanesa  anrL 
Amriteswara  may  be  assumed  as  about  A.  D^ 
500. — Col&y  ill,  AiicUnl  Buildings  of  Kathmirm 

RANA  GUVVA.  or  Varaguna.  Tel.  Cycaa,^ 
circinalia,  L.^li.  iii.  744-— 13,  21.  * 

RaNAI.  TTind,  "Eunoymus  fimbriata. 

RANA,  also  Rana  Human.  Aiiab.  Pofiica 
granalum,  Poraefrranate. 

RANA  SINGHA.  Chicfof  Cbittorcin  ISSC/f.^ 
defeated   the    emperor   JUber  at   Futtehporei 
Sikri,  but  shortly  after,  in  1527.  Baber  over- 
threw him  and  completely  broke  his  power. 

RANAT.  — ?  A  smaU  Khong  bong, 


n 


good  for  turnery — Captain  Beddomt* 
R\NDU  DUMETORUM,  Lam. 

OardenU  spiaosn,  Linn. 
pMoqneriA  dumftornin,  /?'nr6. 
CeriacuB  Malftbarlcu«,  Gmrti^ 
lUodiu  loDgaapioftf  D.   C. 
CanthiLim  cnrouktum,  Lam, 
Qio-dsnift  dumotonim«  HcU, 

Join;-ttl-kueh.,.^....AiiAB. 
Jowx-uUkowBul..  ...     „ 

GheU BoMBAT 

Onerfth  ».«^ ->....     „ 
Pierftlu  ..  .»  •»  •..     (J 

BuahR&Ddi« Cno. 

MueD'pbAl  Ita-jharHiND. 

Myn ^....filKD. 

Oehela ...Mabr. 

WaU  kakurn-uuL.SiXOH. 

TliU  U  a  thrub  or  tmnll  Uee,  thorny,  BTid 
branohine.  met  with  in  the  bolter  parts  of  Ge^* 
Ion  ;  in  Coimbntore,  it  lelHom  exceeds  the  titt 
of  a  large  shrub,  and,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  trees  of  the  Bombay  forests,  but  the 
wood  nerer  reaches  any  size.  It  is,  however, 
strong,  li&rd  and  close  grained.  It  grows  also 
in  GviEcral  and  northwards  in  the  Dehm 
Dhoon  Rnd  the  Kheree  Pass.  The  fruit  is  used 
in  Malabar  to  poison  or  intoxicate  fish,  which 
»re  siill  considered  good  for  e«tin|5. — Drg. 
M^igM^  Ainnlie,  Stewart,  Gibton,  Voxgt^ 
and  O'ShaMghntssy.   TlteoiUi.  Capt.  Btddome* 

EANBIA  LONGIFLORA,  Lam. 

pARoquett*  toneiflora.  Roxb. 
QardeaU  loDgifluta,  WUld. 

A  tre«  of  Chittaftont^  and  Penan;  with  large 
flowers,  white  the  first  dny,  but,  on  the  second, 
becominR  yellow.— i^ozft.  VoigL 


Jiiwahir  Sirgh.  She  proelaim 
sovereign  in  1813,  and  as 
From  this  she  was  ren 
lisrdinge,  but  she  contim 
and  she  was  removed  to  Bei 
however  she  fled  to  Nepaul. 

RANEEGUNOK  so  callctl 
of  Burdwan,  who  bad  the  p| 
vested  in  her  nainc.— Tr 
p.  170. 

KANEEZYE,  towards  tb«l 
of  the  Swat  rallry,  a  formidii 
bounding  ihe  Vftlley   runt  for 
east  to   west,    nearly    pandli 
frontiers  ;  and    at    the  eattc 
this  ranfre  aianda  the  Mora 
ween    this    range  and  the  fi 
intervene  two   tracts,     nam«4 
lower   Oiman-kheyl,  both  qi 
of  dwHt.     The    best    of    th 
into    Swnt     is     niimed     Nftj 
oprns  from  Raneeiye,      A    1st 
eastward    of  Raneeeyc   also 
passes,     leading  into    the  Lo 
which    belongs    to  British 
Utter    passes    are   not   aval 
from    Swat  to  British    territ 
ing  into  Loondkhor,  they   < 
any  party    holding   that    val 
via  Hatieezye  and  Osatao-kh 
those  trncts  accord  a  pasaAga 
to  the  British  Plains  of  \{\x% 
the  Loondkhor   valley,  just 
tish  frontier,  is  the    strong 
The  sobHlivisions  of  the  ] 

adioininv      th«   ftnlMB    mlkma 


Mindbal, .  Pasj. 

Mendphal.^    ...      „ 

Madana „  6Aifi»<x 

Mam  k ■rang  ...    Tax. 
M«dn  karriy....      >, 

Munda ^     Tau 

Mauga. Tat. 


RANOOOK, 


RANaUKGA. 


X6A-MAKH0N-SUIRIN.   Bbno.  Oa- 

.N6ANATH.  See  Sri  SampraHaya. 
NGA-NUTEETA.    Beno.    Amarantua 

irpureiia. 

NGAR,    •   rajput  rnce   in     Malwa    and 
,  alao  tlitorderjy  persons  in  the  N.  W.  of 
a  tlothful  c&8t«  of  affricuiturisia. 
TGHA-AS— ?    A    Penang  wood,   of   a 

brown  colour,  used   for  furaiture* — Col. 

,NGA-SHAK.   BiNo.   AmiiraDtus    gau- 

A.  —  Linn. 

.NGBODDE.  or  Rambodde,  in  L.  7®  9* ; 

.»  49*  in  Ceylon.  10  miJea  N.  W.  of  Nu- 
Tbe  old  rest  house  is  3,187  feet  above 
.     The   flflfc-sUff   at   the  foot  of  the 

!>odde  pass  ia  6,586  feet,  F.   and  8* 

.NGCHaRI.   UiND.     Elaboltiia     poly- 

tNGCHUL.  Hind.    Euoiiymus  fimbria- 

Syrini^a  emodi. 
,NG'HITMABA,bIbo  Ranghi-Mars,  Can. 
reliiciosa. — Linn,  fioxb. 
.NGITia  L.J7'  19';  L.  88^  16\ariver 
;kim,  a  little  above  Che  junction  with  the 
the  level  of  the  river  is  1,839  feet,  3 
8-  of  TasBidnnjr,  the  level  of  the  river 
ISO  feet  — Hooker. 

fGOLl.  Hind.  Physalia  ^. 

.KGO  peak,   in  L.    33<*  8* ;   L.    78<> 

kdak,   N.  of  Hante.     The  top  of  the 

,1^^  feet. — Cunningham. 

ICON,  the  chief  town  of  British  Bur* 

iraa  founded  in  the  eecond-half  of  the  sixth 

|ry  before  Christ  by  a  raissionnry  body  of 

iista.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1755,  by  Alomprai 

itamed  by    him  the    "  Peace  effected"  or 

ting   to    some    "  Victory  achieved"     in 

lemoraliou   of  hia  conquests.     In  a  com- 

d  point  of  vi^w,  it  is  the  most  important 

of  P«K*i  *n<^  of  British  Burmah.  It  is  built 

l«ft  bank   of  the    Irawadi,   twenty-six 

from  the  eea,  and  possessing  a  continuous 

communication  with  the  upper  provinces, 

ItuatioD  Is  moat   convenient   for    foreign 

Rafts  of  valuable  teak  timber  are  0oat- 

m  from  the  vast  forests  of  Pegu  aud  the 

itaiBoua  districts  of  Ava.  It  thus  presents 

facilities  for   ship  buildinf;  which  indeed 

curried  on   here  since  the  year   1786. 

[Elephant  Pagoda,  bv  Captain  Hejwood's 

lions«  is  in  lat.  16"^    29'  N.   Jong.  i»6« 

and  the  Shooay  Dagon  pagoda,  ae- 

»g  to  Lieut.  C.  Y.  Ward.  I.  N.,  is  in  lat. 

47'  N.,    and  long.    9S?  10'  E.     At  full 

change,  it  ts  high  water  at  the  Elephant 

and  occurs   on  Rangoon    bar   about  3^ 

(Qtt.    ^\}-   The  Hangoon   river  ia  called 

^8iriflD  and  Pegu    river.     Velocity    of  tide 

5  kooti.    Rise  of  tide  then  end  for  two 


days  afterwards  from  30  to  2d  feet,  and  13 
and  14  feet  on  the  neapa.  During  the  springs 
in  the  S.  W.  Monsoon,  it  at  limes  blows  very 
strong,  when  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
get  to  the  eastward  of  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween which  and  the  Zingaat  mountain  or 
Marlsbso  shore,  the  sands  extend  a  long  way 
to  seaward  ovrr  which  the  bore  rushea  with 
the  fiood,  which  malcea  it  very  dangerous  when 
near  tbem  :  the  same  bore  runs  up  the  Sit- 
tang  River  15  leagues  east  o^  Rangoon  bar. 
It  is  very  slightly  felt  in  the  Delta  or  of  the 
Irawadi.  Uorabnrgh  mentiona  the  bore  as  be- 
ing in  the  Rnoiroon  riv^r,  but  it  merely  rushes 
over  the  extensive  sand  at  the  entrance  of  th« 
Rangoon  river  and  on  the  Sittang.  There  ia  a 
bore  in  Bassein  Creek,  which  joins  the  Rangoon 
and  China  Buckue  branch,  but  it  is  not  known 
into  whirb  entrance  it  runs.  Rangoon  haa  been 
twice  takeu  by  the  British  Indian  armies, 
once  on  the  11  ih  May  1S24  and,  sgain,  on  the 
5th  April  1863,  tind  the  British  soldiers  are 
now  cantoned  on  the  3.  W.  and  West  of  the 
Sboony  Dflgon  pagoda. — Winter' $  Sit  Months 
in  Burmah,  p.  6.    See  Burmah  ;  Irswadi. 

RANQPUR,  a  district  and  town  in  Bengal, 
the  town  S68  miles  from  Calcutta. 

RaNGREK.  UiMO.    Pyrus  auoupsria,  alia 
Spirsa  Lindleyana. 

RANGRI  BaSHA,  a  hindi  dialect  spoken 
in  the  central  parta   of   Hindustan  and  on  the 
western  borders  of  Rajputana.     In  the  schools 
of  Central  India  the    common  language  tanghl 
is   the   dialect  of   the   Hindi   termed   Ratigri, 
which  as  well    as  accounts,  ia  learnt  by  all  the 
children    who   ean    afiord    it.      The   Rangri 
Bhaka  prevails  as  far   west  as  the  Indus,  east 
as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Buiuielcund,  south  to 
the   Satpurah    hills«    and    north   to   Jeypoor, 
Joudpoor  and  Jeysulroer.     There  is,  in  differ- 
ent provinces,  a   difference  in  the  pronuncia 
tion,   in    many    of  the    words,  but  the  langu 
age  is  the   same,  and  is  written  in   the    aamo 
character.     Many  books  and  songs  have  bee 
composed  in  this  language.     The  word  Kangu 
the  Rajputs  say,  is  derived  from  '*  Run,"  siitrii 
fying    battle,   and    Ghur,    a   fort,  an   epithet 
asserted  to  have  been  given  them  by  one  of  th 
kings  of  Delhi,  expreeaive  of  their  bravery,  but 
the     Mahratias    sny.    that    the   derivation    is 
from  Kan,  which  means  a  jungle  or  forest,  and 
Gurree,  a  man,  or  metaphorieBlly  a    barbarian. 
^Malcolm's  Oniral  India,  Vol.  Il,p.  191. 

RANG-8Ali  or  8ANG-8AL,  the  name  of 
the  great  idol  at  Bamisn. 

RANOUNGA,  a  tributary  to  the  Ganees^ 
rises  in  Kumaon,  in  lat.,  30*  6\  and  Ion.,  79* 
20'  ;  about  7,1 44  feet  above  the  sea-  It  runs 
8.  E.,  20  TO.  ;  S.  W..  70  m.  ,  8.  to  Moradabatl 
8.  E.  and  S.,  into  the  Ganges.  Length,  325 
It  rcceiTCs  the  Koaee,  150  \  Gurr»i240 


I 
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kOn,    li^ 


fllflHB  IBSpiHfll  HIH.     BUI  UR   Uliinttlll 

declared  the  Jhansi  State  a  lapse  anH  when  tbe 
rerolt  and  rebellion  occurred,  she  instigated  the 
native  regiments  there  to  rise,  and  the  British 
officers  sought  refuge  in  tbe  fort.  Unable  to 
hold  out,  they  capitulated  on  terras^  but  with 
one  exception,  the  sepoys  destroyed  man.  woman 
and  cluld.  The  Rsni  then  re-assuraed  sovereign 
powfir,  do?  up  cannon,  and  assembled  an  army 
of  14,00(3  men,  but  sir  Huyli  Rose  opened  fire 
aeainst  the  place  on  the  S5ih  April  1858. 
Tlio  place  was  stoutly  defended,  even  women 
aiding,  but  the  town  and  fort  ffli  on  tbe  second 
and  third  days,  the  KnnI  fled  to  Calpee, 
Gwalior  and  Sjpti  in  iucccssion,  and  fell  in 
action  at  Morar  on  the  \1ih  June  1868.  She 
was  energetic  and  able. 

RANIGA.NJ,  coal  is  worVed  here. 

HANlGHAj  a  musician  amongst  the  Mah" 
rikttHs, 

RANT-GOVINDI-^— ?   Hind.    Bidyito- 

carpus  aromatirus. 

HANINA  DENTATA.  frog-crab  of  the 
Mauritius.  (*arpilius  macutalus,  spotted  crab 
of  the  Mfturiliu*  anii  tlie  Indian  Ocean. 

RANJAH.  >IisD.  Pushtu,  antimony. 

R\N  JaI-PHAL.  Mak.  Mvristica  cinerea. 

RAN  JAMBOOL.  Maub.  Eugenia  caryo- 
phylliita.      Thun. 

RAKJAXA.  Bemg.  Adenanlhera  pavonioi. 
Linn.   Willde. 

RANJEEX  SINfiHwaa  originally  only  a 
petty  chief,  and  appoinied  governor  of  Lnhore 
by  the  king  of  the  Afghnns,  Zaman  Shah. 
Pavoured  by  the  dissensions  between  this  prince 
and  bis  brothers,  be  made  himself  entirety 
iodetiendent.  and.  to  tbe  nroviitce  confided   to 


31  Id  Austtalia  ;  1 S  in  N.  < 
Africa  ;  6  iu  Mexioo  ;  6  in 
and  a  few  in  jAptn,  Oocbii»->G 
Leone.  Dr.  Wi^^ht  assertad 
within  the  iropict,  we  piaet  ' 
forms  of  lUmincuUcctB,  we  ml 
jungle  ferur.  Iu  i518»«cccmiin 
lliti  India  known  forma 
amounted  only  to  19.  At  pr«B4 
has  riflCh  to  1!J5  ;  viz.,  32  ape( 
3  of  lyarai^lU  ;  18  of  tk^i 
AiHTHXint  \  1  of  Adonu  ;  3i  of 
of  CfxUkti  ;  1  of  TrolUu*  ;  I 
hopyrum  ;  fl  of  AquHt^  ;  \i 
7  of  AcoHttum  ;  1  of  <tf£to  ; 
and  1  of  Paomi^.  i^ight  of  I 
to  Kurope.  Acridity,  cauaticity^ 
the  general  charnciara  of  tbil 
however,  coiitMiaa  apceiea  in 
qualities  nre  so  Utile  developrd 
0B8.— Koi>/.  p.  1.    WigkUOli 

RAH  SARRAS.   Mas.    A< 
ma. 
RANSCHOELB.   Gib.    Tt 

of  Arsenic,. 

HAN  TAMBUT,  alao  Ulti 
courtia  montana. 

RANUNCULUS,  a  gcirui* 
ing  to  Ibe  Ranunculace«  or  OJ 
R.  aquatilts  L.  grows  at  Sahi 
v«nsi4  L-  grows  iti  S.  Eotop 
mountains  of  Kumaon.  R.  buU 
of  Kuimwar  and  of  Kurope  v 
iridit;u9,  Roxb.  of  Europe, 
Oliina,  India,  St^raiaport^ 
amall.  veWow   flowei 


UQ». 


HAft 


Hind,    of  PAQgi»  Abies  Smliliiauai 
6pruc«. 

0  RAO.  See  Kabul. 
And  Kaoi)^,  pulses  of  Kikngri. 
iJlND.     &t^  PbiMoia. 
Umv,  A  kind  of  tent, 
the  plant  Bras&lca  iiapue  is  the  com* 
klUTAted  rape  seed  or  cole  seed  plant, 
ds  of  which  is  etpretscd    the  rape 
Itfae   Sarson-lcEi-tel.    HiNU.    so  cxtcn- 
for  lubricating   machinery,  and  the 
it  rape  cake  used  for  feedioK  cattle 
•iso  the  ((rten  stalks  are  used. 
Seed  of  firassica  napus. 


bTeH«».  Fr. 
...  Oeb. 


Siirm,8arras.Qux.  HrHn. 
ShentbapA. Sanb, 


luce  of  a  hardy    bientiial    plant,  of 

;e    iribe    extensively    cultivated    in 

laud  on  the  Coiitiaeoi,  on  account  of 

irhich  are  crushed    for  oil,    and  ita 

used    as  food  for  sbrep.     In  India, 

ixteiuivcly  cuUivitte<l,    whence    hoth 

and  oil  are  largely  exported  loEn^ 

~^raQCe — ^oyy,  yegetabU  Kimgdomt 

iHO.  Hind.  Looicera  hypoleuca. 
US) a  genus  of  plauib  of  iheorder 

rS  CAUDATU&— ZittK. 

Radish.    |  Mugra... HlWD- 

irious  plnnt,  with  its  enormously 
seed-pods,  has  excited  much  atten- 
)pe,  where  the  seeds  sell  ot  a  high 
13  cultivated  in  Guzerat  and  the 
bd  in  the  Utter  place  the  seed  can  be 
for  Rupees  2  a  seer.  The  naliros 
!a  thai  this  is  only  the  R.  aativus, 
to  a  pecnliar  treatmeot,  viz. 
en  up,  and  having  all  its  roots  cut 
and  then  rc-planled. — Dr,  J.    L 

0-CHE,  OK    R\-C1IE,     and     the 

•mo-chhe  Tibetan,  means  ibe  great 
is  the  Mar.khor  or  snake-eater  of  the 

DS.  It  is  common  in  Balti,  Badak- 
Chilral. 

S.   Brison's  name   for  the  Dodo. 

Bcois,  Arecfl  catcclvu. 

AT,  (iTR.     Rape  seed. 

£,  a    river     near   Bheempedee  in 

d  near  Qorukpoor. 

RES  or  Birds  of  Prey  are  nuraerous 
ihe  peregrine  falcon,  the  true  hobby, 
",  ibe  British  sparrow  hawk,   all  the 

rrierB  and  the  Short  Eaied   owl   are 

lory  birds-     See  Birds. 

.  Vers.  The  Persian  term  for  the 
preasion  of  the  nuraericjtl  powers 
bibic  letters.     The   following  is  an 


attcmpi  io  reduce  the  orthography  of  (he 
RouLan  e<iaivalen(a  to  ai  close  au  ad  hcrenco 
to  the  literal  definition  of  the  originiil  Kuflc  m 
the  nature  of  our  Knglish  aystem  of  writing 
will  allow.  In  tliis  rate,  the  nine  letters  of 
the  Arabic  alphat>E-t  whase  powera  have  beeu 
perverted  in  the  utterance  of  foreigners  have 
beau  made  to  follow  the  Persian  aystt-m  of 
phonetic  expression^  and  are  eeversliy  repre^ 
seined  by  the  following  English  pointed  or 
accented  equivalcnta:-— 


o» 

•0 

M  • 

3 

bC 

■cwjl 

00 

«u 

6 

n 

to 

•Hiu0aiv^ 

t^ 

ill 

M  1 

-^TS 

w 

-q 

**  . 

- 

THJtg 

tfi 

i 

M   . 

-o 

*V6mt!^3f 

•* 

s 

«    . 

(D 

•84JV 

rs      "O 


«        kJ 


'SBV[eg 


•unpspy 


-    i) 


»  :    -a 


WT 


2  ^ 


s 
o 


"  2 
^  S 


KARA.     Hind.   Randia    dumetoruin.  ijn 

Kangra  it  ia  Fougamia  glabra.  ^ 

RAR^R.  HiwD.  Aralia  Caohemiriea.    -*^^ 
RARI.   Hind,   of  Chenab.   Rhamnus  pw^ 
pureus,  aleo  Priusepta  utitit' 

RARK..  Maleal.  Sapindua  cmargioatua^ 
Fakt^     Soap-nut. 
RAS.  Malay.  Castor, 
RAS.  Ar.  a  cape,  a  headla&d. 
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nAsoLyncT. 


RA3.  HiXD.  Rasa.  Sanbo.  a  cirouUr  dano« 
performed  at  the  festival  of  Krisbua  by  oovr* 
herds  and  worshippers  of  Krisbua. 

R.\3/L,  alao  Sutum,  also  Parada.  Sans. 
Mercury. 

RAS.V  GAD!  MANU.  Tsu  Solanum 
pabeicena,   H-  I-  564. 

RASALAH.  A  troop  of  bortc  s  a  pam- 
phlet   Hasaldar,  a  commander  of  a  troop. 

RASAM.  Tam.  Tel.  Mercury. 

R\SA-MALA.  Malay.  Liquidamber  aU 
iingis. 

RASA-MANDALA.  This  mystic  dance,  ap- 
pears analogous  to  the  Fyhrric  dance,  or  the  fire 
dance  of  the  Egyptians.  The  movements  of  those 
who  personate  the  deity,  auil  his  fttir  oompanions 
are  full  of  grace,  and  the  dialogue  is  replete 
with  harmony.  The  Chobi  of  Mat'bura  and 
Viadravaaa  have  considerable  reputation  as 
Toealists  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  modulated 
and  deep  tones  of  the  adult  blending  with  the 
dear  treble  of  the  juvenile  prrformeray  while 
the  time  is  marked  by  the  cymbal  or  the 
soothing  monotony  of  the  tabor,  accompanied 
occasionally  by  the  roursli  or  flutei  is  vttry 
pleasinir.— Torf'*  Rajasihan,  Vol,  L  p.  543. 
tiee  Hooly  or  Hohti. 

RASaN*.   Hind.  Transmutation  of  metats. 

RaSaK.VA.   Hind.  Berthebiia  lanceoUta. 

RA9AUT.  Hind.  The  extract  from  the 
wood  and  roots  of  the  Berberis  aristata  and 
other  species  of  berberry. 

RASE   KUSTURt.  Malat.     Civet, 

RAS-ISL-AIN.     See  MesopoUmia. 

RASQRAMEE.  See  Kunswer. 

RaSU,  in  Bombay,  a  salt  measure  of  capa- 
city for  weighing  about  40  tons,  nearly  14^ 
lasta. — Simmond**  Did, 

RASHA.  Hind.     Thbulus  alatos. 

RASHANAorROXANA,  mother  of  the 
ohild   of  Alexander  the  Great.    See    Kjtbul. 

RASHID-UD-DIN.  author  of  Jami-ut- 
Taarikh.  waa  written  (A.  H.  710)  A.  D. 
iSlO,  gives  a  picture  of  the  knowledge  regard- 
in  India  which  mahomedans  possessed  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  ceniMty.—EUioi't  Biti.  of 
India.  • 

RASHOON.  Bkng.  Allium  sativum.— 
Lin%. 

RA3I.      Bali.     Chavica    aeriboo. — Jtft^. 

RASIKULIA  RIVER.     See  India. 

RA8  JAR  D*AFOON.     See  Abdul  Koory. 

RA8  MU8SUNDUM.     See  Muskat. 

RA3  KAf  UR.  Hind.  Calomel.  See  Mercury; 
Medicine, 

RASKfACH.  Hxsp.  Astrasalus  9p. 

RA8NA,  Beng.  Rheum  palmHtum. 

HASOLNIKI.  A  fanatic  sect  in  Kazan,  a 
honible  practice  reigns  among  some  of  the 
members  of  this  sect — that  of  condemning  their 
persons  to  mutilaCion,  the  females  also  use  vio- 


lent  means  to  obta'tn   the 
greatest    part   of  the    money 
Petersburgh   are  said    to    follow 
Ihe  severest  persecutioo  haa  base 
time     employed    against     the 
Tttmerelixi,  Katan,  V<4,  J,  f,  \\ 

RASO.  It.     SMtin. 

RA30RES   Qallinsceottf    Urda' 
birds,  the  Oallins  of  Lumcus 
of  Viellot  i   and  the    PulvonI 
stithors.      The    familiea    and 
Riisnres  or  game  birds,  are  as  unC 

Fam.  Megapodiida^  I  gea.  1 
podius  Nioobarenais- 

Fau.     Phaiiitnidfe. 

Sub/am.  I'avoninie,  3  pm 
Pavo  cristatuB,  Pavo  mulicus  i 
gallopavo. 

Sub'fam.     Polypreotoninse  K 
viz.  Pavo  ;  3  Ceriornis,  I    Ithsgii 
perdix,  2  Polyplectron,  I  Argua. 

Sub'/am.     PhB»i«iiitiiB»   3    gc 
16  sp.  fit.  3  Galtus  ;  7    £upi 
oraaia  ;  3    Phasianua  ;  I    Thai 
hophorus. 

Snb'fam,  Tetrsoninae,  2  gen. 
Tetragallus  himslayenHis  ;  1 

8uh'f&m,  PterooUnS,  1  geiL 
Pteroclis  arenarius,  Pt«  fasciataa, 
Pt.  exustus. 

Suif-fa>ft,     Perdicinc,  8  gea.  3j 
Numida,  4    Francolinus  ;  1  Caooal 
dix,   Rriixotheri  ;  4  ArborieoU  ;  3 
8  Perdioula  ',  4  Coturuix. 

Fau.  Tinamids. 

^u^  /am.     TurniciDnf  1 
Tumix  ocellatus  ;  Tumix;  Dt 
Sykesi. 

RASPBERRY.     See  Rubua. 

RASSA.   Mal.   Mercury. 

RA3SE  RURUNUU.  Sikoh. 

RASdI.  HiNo.  Cordage. 

RASTa.     Hind,  of  Uhul, 
glacialis  and  grossularia. 

RASUK.    HiVD.  Taratacui 

RAS-UL  KHYMA,  in 
long.  56^^  4'  R.  A  narrow 
to  bisioriana  as  the  scene  of 
the  British  Governiaent  of  Indu 
Wahabee  tect  It  is  an  Arabic  nai 
the  ''  Cape  or  bead  of  the 
on  the  Arabian  oosst  of  tb«  fi 
nearly  in  latitude  26**  49  Kortb. 
pirates,  a  tribe  of  the  Wahabi.  bsi 
ed  some  of  the  Rast  India 
and  murdered  the  greater  oai 
crews,  in  1830  an  expcditioa 
them,  which  completely  eff( 
the  expedition,  by  destroying;  Ru 
the  Jussme  capital,  and  above  bfX\ 


l^^ 


NOHU, 

I,  so  ctlted,  iu  wbicli  the  imafse  nf 
innuall.v  placed  Hud  worshipped. 
\nD  0/  the  Hindoos,  Vol  II,  p.  3. 
rHA,  the  annual  coiumeniornlion 
ttf  KrishDB  with  the  Bixieea  Gopt. 
[clad  in  the;r  beat  altire,  collect 
a  place  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 

the  event  with  music,  singing  and 
resentaiions  of  Krishua'u  eporls. 
c  singers  and  dancers  lend  iheir 
>ia  occasion,  and  trust  for  a  retuu- 
k«  gratuities  ol  the  spectators.    At 

Bindraban,  this  festival  is  held 
^play. 

^ngst  naturalists,  the  genus  Mus. 
|l  is  an  insular  variety  of  the 
IS  of  W.  Elliot,  found  in  Soutb- 
STbey  inhabit  the  loreata  iDakin|( 
Buiong  the  roots  of  the  trees,  tiiiti 
ke   seaaou,  ou  ibc  ripe  aoedd  of  the 

Jnfeacens,  Gray,  syn.  of  Mus  flavea- 
^nd  Mus  uemoralis  Biyth.&re  named 
'They  make  their  nesta  on  the 
Irecs  in  ibe  forest.  The  tree  rat 
it  on  the  brunches,  and  by  turns 
its  10  the  fields  and  dwellin<{sorihe 
fteutiu^  the  ceilings  in  preference  to 
its  of  bouees.  Here  it  is  iiicesaimlly 
ihe  rat  snekr,  Corypbidon  Blumeo- 
^  whose  dumeittcai  ion  is  eDCoura;j;ed 
pts,  in  consideration  of  its  services 
g  vermin.  One  day  a  sni»keh»d 
on  a  rat  of  ihia  iiescription  and 
toffted  by  a  glass.  The  serpent 
Unned  by  its  own  capture,  and 
^t  lo  eticaiie  from  itsjanrs  which 
Hie  side  of  the  ^tass  in  the  most 
b  of  trembling  terror.  On  sHting 
prty,  the  rat  bounded  towards  the 
le  ;  but  quick  as  li^ihLnin^  it  was 
its  pursuer,  which  sdi^ed  it  before 
b  tbe  hedge,  through  which  the 
with  its  victim  in  its  jnws.  In 
Ceatral  Province  of  Ceylon  at 
iBiDleone,  the  house  rat  is  eaten 
ti  article  of  food.  The  Sinc^batese 
^  it  and  the  mouse  are  liable  to 
L     The   genus   Mus,  the  rats,  baa 

L described    by    Mr.  BIyth,— ^evi- 
rrs  of  (he   Satnral   History   of 
|28.     See  Mus  ;  Mammalia. 
0IIOBKA.  Xanthorhvmus  pictorius. 
flTIKA.    Singh.    Kiirs. 
I.  Hind.  Pioscorea  antiva, 
jKDURU.  SiNQB.  Fccniculum  pan- 


RATA  KOMADl 
— Littn.    fP^.  and  A. 

RATAMI.  Singh. 
Diospvros  sapota. 

RATA-mRIS.    81NGH. 
teusis. 

RAT  AN. 


Achras   sapota, 

Capsicum  Ncpa- 


Kowe  Sunda J  at. 

Calunua  rotang..     Lat. 

RotAO M.VLAT. 

Pinmbu T4V. 

BetUm Tel. 


BI.  SiNOH.  Cacttfflie  sutirus. 


Bet,  Bed HiKO. 

Bt't» Beso. 

Cauo,      RfttaQj 

Kfttsn  Oatie.  .    Kkq. 
PsnjahD ..      J*V. 

The  Rdtan  canes  of  Commerce  are  obtained 
from  Cnlamus  rolao^  lAnn.  Cal-  rudentum, 
Lour  :  Cal.  Rovleanus,  Gr>ff^  and  Cal.  fasdcu- 
Ifltus,  Roxh,  Tlie  ^tnlay,  rotan,  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  raotiiu  from  tbe  verb  raot,  to  pare 
or  trim,  that  is,  the  object  pared  or  trimmed, 
but,  of  tills  universal  product  of  tbe  forpsta  of 
the  islands,  tbe  name  is  different  in  all  the 
different  lanttna^^es.  Thus,  in  Javanese,  it  is 
panjalin,  and  in  Sunda  kowe.  The  plants 
which  yield  riitans  are  considered  by  botanists 
as  a  genus  of  the  family  of  palms,  which  con* 
sists  of  many  species  from  the  girth  of  a  goose* 
quill  to  that  of  a  stout  walking  stick.  They 
are  abundant  in  all  the  forests  of  the  Malay 
and  Philippine  Archipelagos,  and  are  every 
where  extensively  used  as  cordape  or  ligatures, 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  muLs  and  basket-work. 
These  singular  plants  creep  along  the  ground 
or  climb  trees,  according  to  the  species,  to 
the  length  of  from  100  to  1.300  feet.  The 
principal  places  of  producrion  for  the  general 
market  are  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Peninsula. 
By  fxr  the  most  valuable,  probably  a  distinct 
species,  is  brought  from  Banjnrmassin  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Borneo,  for  in  the  market 
they  are  worih  about  150  per  cent,  more 
than  any  others.  A  vast  quantity  o( 
ratans  are  exported  from  the  Malay  Archi* 
pelago  to  Europe,  Hindustan,  and  China, 
thoujih  apparently  imigaitioant,  they  form  ■ 
considerable  article  ot  trade  ;  so  maof 
as  Tuur  or  five  millions  of  (hem  being  in  aome 
vcars  shipped  from  the  territories  under 
the  Government  of  Briiish  India,  they  are 
produota  of  several  genera  of  palms,  which 
all  contribute  their  quota  to  tbe  general 
quantity  required  in  the  markets  of  tbe  East 
and  in  Knrope.  Amongst  tbe  plants  producing 
them  may  be  named  the  genus,  CaUmosagu9| 
of  Grifiith,  with  its  four  species  ;  C  Aarinia* 
foliui  ;  (  WeVichicefoliut)  itrmtA  **  Rotang  Si-* 
mote  f  C.  ochriger,  "  Rotang  Donam,"  with 
C.  scapiger,  and  C.  lacineosus.  The  Calamo- 
sagi,  are  ull  climbinc^  plants.  The  Ratan 
cane  is  used  extensively  in  Burmah  and  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  instead  of  Cordage.  The 
stays  of  the  masts  in  the  natire  boats,  are 
usually  nmdc  of  ratans,  and  they  are  split  np 
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raj*  Luchhman  BaH  b 
to    brahmical  cruelty 
Cent.  Prov.  Qasettter. 

EATANS.  GROUND.  Tl 
inf^  Bticki  known  to  the  Bn 
nnme,  Are  made  from  the  Rh; 
which  grows  ia  Lio-kin  and 
Most  o£  the  fibre  used  b| 
is  mtide  from  llie  bark  of 
RAapit  jiabelliformi*  caU« 
is  utrippeU  off  in  large  i 
trunk  nf  Die  tree  ;  wheu  ileepi 
fibres  separate  in  »kort  «ii 
flaik  browD  color,  baTing  nU 
the  cocoHiiul  coir.  It  is  iln 
which  the  coidage  iu  Cbii 
BnineUiues  the  cables,  is 
brooiQB,  rain  cloaks,  ■andala, 
block  priiitm^,  twiiir,  and  a 
ulso  lUbde  from  it.  The  I 
over  southeru  Ciiins,  attaiitj 
height  of  SO  feet  and  upvai 
stripped  oflF  every  yc«f.  1' 
prepared  coir  is  about  four  *p 
Anoiher  kind  of  ooir  is  & 
use  in  the  Archipelago  for  rij 
gomuii  or  tjoo^  and  the  Ihi 
dlrs.  1-50  or  sp.  dUs.  3  per  i 
oomea  (rum  Amboyoa.  Tl 
inf^<aticks  known  to  the  £u 
nnme,  of  Ground  Hatam$ 
Bbapis  flahcliiforrQiSi  whicb 
io   southern    China. 

BATAN  SA(iO  PALU. 
oiniosus.     Sec  Katan. 

KATKEANUJ.  Uind.  ?  Cfl 


bettam,  Ttl.  groxrs  to  s  grent  length  in  most 
districts  of  the  Peniusula.  When  ^eeu,  it  is 
formed  into  cables  for  ilrawing  the  cars  of  the 
iiindoo  idols,  and  io  some  parts  for  suspensioa 
bridges.  It  answers  better  than  bamboo  for 
basketi  and  for  strong  fenres,  when  interwoven 
between  slakes.  The  rattan  when  burnt,  yields 
an  ordinaiy  black  for  paint.  About  sixty  thou- 
aaad  bundles  are  annually  imported  into  Liver- 
pool, lOO  in  each  bundle,  and  setlinK  price 
from  1».  6rf.  to  3«.  ptr  100,  Total  X7, 500. 
The  rattans  of  Borneo  are  esteemed  liner 
than  those  produced  in  any  other  part  of  ibe 
world,  and  are  exported  Io  Singapore  and 
Batavia  in  immense  quantities  from  the  Coli 
and  Banjar  rivers  ;  on  the  boulh  cud  eastern 
parts  of  the  island  they  are  collected,  and 
brought  down  theae  streams  on  rafli  by  the 
Dyaks  for  a  very  small  remuuerntion  ;  they  are 
priocipaHy  exported  finally  from  Batavia  and 
tSmgapoi'e  to  India  and  China.  The  exports 
of  ratals  from  India  are  principally  from 
Calcutta  imd  Bombay  to  the  Mauritius,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  N.  S.  Wales,  to  ibe  value 
of  £  3000  to  £4000,  annually. 

1857-8...^...£3753  1  1859-60 £2828 

1858-9...^^je4539  |  I860.C1 £i!oOO 

— 5fi«nrtnon  Palvu.  Rohde.  M.S.  S. — Oaw- 
furd^a  Diet,  d.  3G5.  H'illiam*i  Middle  King- 
dom, VoL  //.  p,  402.  Lou}*&  Sarawak,  p.  43. 
Mason  s  Tenaiserini,     See  Cfltamus  ;  Canes. 

RATAN  FOOT    BALL   is   used    in   this 
game  by  the  Burmese, 
KATA  NELLI.  Singh.  CiccA  disticha.^ 


iRKU.  Hind.  Triciiodesmn  icidica» 

Hie   wife  of   Kama-deva,  the  Indian 

Iti  it  the  biodoo    godde«k  of  enjoy- 

IL.  8«ed  of  Abros  preoatorius 
.  A  jeweller's  weight.  The  root 
i«&  substitute  for  liquorice  Tlie 
a  similar  taate»  and  mixed  with 
applied  exterually  in  swellings  of  the 
hotrerised  and  cliewed  with  sugar, 
[  to  mitigate  coughs. — i^owelVa 
»,  VoL  /,;?.  341. 
(ex DA  NAVlLt.  Tel.   Lygodium 

%Si\k,  IS  Lichen.— Jf.  J.  /.  R. 
ULCHl.  Tkl.  Licheo,  generic  term. 
^MBUL.     Mae.     Eugenia   ctiryo* 

kit  One  pound, Troy,  equal  to  5^760 

rNDI.  HiNP.  Macrotomia  eucbro- 
fohodesoia  ludica. 
,  A  gem.  In  bindu  mythology,  CliR- 
loa  are  the  fourteen  articles,  called 
Boed  by  the  churntog  of  the  ocean. 
.  ia  fnbled  to  have  occurred  in  the 
mation  or  avatnr  of  Vishnu  in  the 
tortoise  or  Khurma.  when  the 
ifaarned  by  means  of  the  mountain, 
kfl  serpent  Sesba  being  employed  to 
lountain  rouud. 

PUEIA,  or  the  gem  city,  now  called 
H-wa,  a  town  in  Burmah,  in  L.  95° 
Tj.  31"  50'  N.  It  was  at  one  time 
city  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
A   D.    13iVi,  by     Thado  men  bya,  : 


occupied  in  1823  by  the  king  and  queen  who 
entered  In  great  state,  accompanied  by  the 
white  elephant,  and  by  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
court  only  to  bo  iigain  deserted  in  ld37  by 
Tbarawaddi  who  had  rowed  t?  make  it  a  heap 
of  ruins. —  7ule*B  Emhasty^  p.  ISl.  See  Bud- 
dha ;  Jein  ;  India  ;  Knreo  ;  Kiayn  ;  Lawa  ; 
Mnnglfs  ;  Negrais  .  Nicolo  di  Oonti  ;  Petro- 
leum ;  Riingoon  ;  Tee. 

RATNAPURA  in  L.  (5»  42'  ;  L.  80«  17, 
a  town  in  Ceylon,  56  miles  S.  E.  of  Colombo. 
LVIesn  height  of  the  village  above  the  sea  is  77 
ft.  Gillcmalle  village  is  112  fl.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  gems  of  Ceylon  come  from  Ratua- 
pum,  which  means  th«  city  of  gams.  See 
Precious  Stones. 

RATNI.  Sass.  Ell. 

RATSAHARA  of  Beas,  Coriaria  Nepau- 
lensia.— ^ff/f. 

RAT  SNAKE  of  Ceylon.  Corypliodon  Blu- 
menblacbii,  is  almost  domesticated,  and  is  oAen 
kept  in  households.— TtfWJKtfai'a  !^.  p.  43. 

RATTA.  IUnik  Chenopodium,  *p, 

RATTA.  See  Tin. 

KATTA-HUNU.  SryoH.  Chalk. 

RATfAM  CANE.  Kng.  Calamns  rotnn^, 
Calamus  fascicuUtus. — Linn.  Hor6.  SeeRatan. 

RATTANJOG.  Hind.  Anemone  obtusiloba. 

RATlANK.Vr,  Hind.  Andromeda  ovali- 
folin  and  Rhododendron  anthopogon. 

RATTANAS,  a  ppecies  of  coars«  sacking, 
made  of  a  long  stout  fibre  in  Madagascar, 
about  five  feet  square,  Hnd  largely  used  in  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  to  dry  sugar  cn.—Sim^ 
mond's  Did. 

RATTI.  Hind.  Abrus  precatorius- 

RATTL,   an   Arab    weight    in   Bangalorr, 


I 


vancore  25  rattle  or  rautel  =>  the  naund  of 
18  lbs.  12  ox.  13grs.— See  Roltolo.— &'«- 
mond's  Diet. 

RATUA.  Hind,  a  variety  of  rice  of  Amrit- 
aar.. 

RATUN-DASTI,    Hind.    Juniperus   com- 


Cervulua   moacbatiis. 


-goung,  who  mastered  ihekingdoats    24  rattJ  make  one    roaund  of  25  Ibe..    in  Tra- 
nd  Sft-gain,  into  which  the  country 
iidtilk.     The  first   mention  made  of 
ly   £aropesn  travetlerj    is  that    by 
fOnii,  who  w<\s   there   about    1440 
540.)  It    conliuued  to  be  usually 
»widence,    with  some  intervals,  till 
be  eighteenth  century.  In  1526^  the  {  munis  berries. 
f   Monyiu  and  Mogoung  took  the  '     RATWA.    Hiwt) 
irrao  the  country,  of  which  they  held    Db  Blain. 

all    1554.     In  that  year,  the  Toun- 1      RAU.   Htsf>.  of  Ravi,  Comria  Nepalenaia, 
'Pego,    TRheu-byoo-myA-ycn  (Lord    ff''^U,  alao  Cotoneasier  obtusa. 
ile    Elephants)  conquered  AvA  and  {      RACCHYA.    One  of  the  14  pntriarcha  who 
he   ciiv.     The   king  SyounK-men-    arf  supposed   to  preaidv  successively    over   the 

14  M-»nw.Tni.»r»  of  the  Crtlpa. — E.  ffarren, 
RAUGHAN.     Hind.     Pers     ghi,   butler. 

^ase,  fat,  oil,    bal-am.  resin. 

Rangbaa  i<V>ad&rD,  ftlmond  oil. 

\,        i  baiz-i-murgb,  oil  of  «cg  ahell. 
EUftughaD4-bftlui3,   msdicinal  Ba&im,  BAlsamo> 
dendroB  Berryaoum. 

^       i-bhirbute,  a  medioinaluil  for  bliat^ring 

ft        i-gnlf  rose  scented  oil. 

,,       i-miiialuar  iceuted  oil^oompouud  soents. 
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'e-established  the  city  and  kingdom, 
of  Pegu  in  1601,  appears  to  have 
»l  son  of  the  conqueror.  Ava  waa 
te  Peguers  during  their  resumption 
ntw  in  1752.  They  were  spredily 
Alompra.  hut  be  always  resided  at 
In  1  763,  on  the  accession  of 
jrcn,  Ava  agxin  became  the  seat  of 
was,  however,  abaodoued   ou  the 


to  propilinte  Uie  sBgt,  tinrt 
have  children  l»y  !iui».  Hm 
obuirting  the  good  prscc*  of 
bad  by  ^im  RsTana.  Kjio 
diiM^litar>  Surpinakba.  Ii 
otiiained  possession  of  Siti 
and  brouehl  on  bilDseW  a 
island,  by  Ramit,  in  fflticli 
by  the  uncivilised  mccs  of 
or  forcfts  of  Itie  BOUlbein  p»l 
of  IiKlia.  Ravantt  and  his  b 
Sfla  was  recovered,  Th«  ai 
yana  recounts  this  war.  A  f« 
in  honor  of  Bavan  by  the 
vRiia  mied  over  a  powerful  a 
which  comprised  Cevlon  an 
aoulbem  iliviaion  of  India- 
H^ro  and  Kympk,  p.  26b. 
linnumau  ;  Inscripitoua. 

RAVA-PU.    Malral.  Gfl 
'—Linn. 

RAVA   KADA    cir 
Salaola  r.iirliflora,  H.  ii.  60 
HAVANA  SURUNI  M 
nifex  aquanosa,  Sprtnp, 
0U8  gr&ss  called    '*  tbc 
fireai  Hbundanoe  aloofE  the 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  i 
the   plant  le   detached  and 
8ar.d&  by  the  wind.  illuUrai 
manner   *'  the    rollinf^  thii 
wind, "  of  laatah  xvii.  18  a 
fore  llie  wind,"  of  Pe«lra  Ix] 

RAVASALA  BAETA 
lanthuB  bncciformis,  R.  iii. 
RAVEN.  JAe 


Bauf^linn-i-Baii-i-Murgli,  oil  from  the  ahclli 
of  liena'  e^gs,  obtained  by  dry  dialillntion  ; 
used  in  native  medicine. 

Scorpions'  oil,  ia  made  by  steeping  scorpions 
ID  oil  it  is  used  in  medicine  and  aa  a  cure  for 
ecorpions  hitcs. — PoioelVi  Hand-Book.  Econ. 
Frod,  FKtOab,p.iGQ. 

RAUL,  BiDonfcst  the  Mabraltas,  a  low  tribe 
who  weave  a  coarse    cloih  and  tape. —  If'il-ion, 
RAULI.   Hind.  Litaoea,  j^. 
R^ULPINDI.  L.  33«  36*  5"  ;  L.  72"  59'  8" 
in  thf*  Punjab,  a  large  military  station.     Mean 
heieht  of  the  cantonraent,   1,737  ft.  Schl.  Boh. 
RAUNG-TUMOO.    Borm  ?      A  wood  of 
Amherst,  &uid  to  be  a  kind  of  teak,    lb  is   used 
for  house  posts.  — Ca^  Sx.  18GI. 
RAUNJ.  Hind.  Acacia  leucophlcpa. 
RAUNS.     Hind.     Cotoneaster   baccillnris, 
Indian  mountain  ath. 

RAU  PALLEE  MARAM.  T>m,  Spathodea 
arcuata- 

RAUSLI  or  Ruali.    Hind 
same  as  Maira  of  Punjab. 

RAUSHANAK.     Per3. 
ccns.— »^:^.  W.  ^  A, 

RAYANA  or  Ravan,  a 
the  sovereign  of  Lanka,  or 
Resplendent)  destroyed  by 
Ravana  wns  the  son  of  Yisrar&wa  Mnni  by  his 
wife  Nikakaha.  Another  wife  of  Visvarawa 
Huni  was  Hrabira,  daughter  of  Trinavindhu,  a 
king  of  llic  Solar  Line  of  Vesala.  descended 
from  Sradha  Deva.  He  ie  described  with  nu- 
merous heads  and  arms,  and  \%  said  to  have 
become  so  potent,  in  consequence  of  an  ill- 
judged   promise   (according  to   some   of  Siva, 


A  kind  of  aoit 

Cucumis    pubes- 

powerfnl  aaura, 
Ceylon  (Lanka, 
Rsma   Chandra 


nAVERTT. 


RAVr. 


rifguf^  bowrver.  is  known  to  ioliabit  or 
tkc  FesliAvnir  Tallav,  Afghaniatati.  atiH 
UBir  The  Rook  of  China  nnd  Japan  i» 
ftilCRd  8  (tiatinct  species,  C-  pastinator  of 
iA  ;  and  the  Jackdaw  (C.  monedula)  »c- 
MtuVs  It  io  th'ise  countries,  while  itie  true 
brrn  RsTcn  Cormut  roreix  is  met  with  nol 
Uere,  but  also  over  a  great  portion  of  tbe 
i»b.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  compara- 
jr  amaU  C.  culmiuacus  is  popularly  known 
Euroneaus  as  **  the  Raven  :"  but  the 
bern  Rjiven  would  make  a  men)  of  one  and 
bel  much  the  wor»c  (or  it.  The  Raven  of 
iJe  isa  Urf^er  bird  than  that  of  the  Nor* 
n  Punjaub,  owinf?  roost  likely  to  the 
•te  beinK  better  adapted  lo  its  babita  and 
litii'inn.  Dr.  Adama  scarnely  tliiuks  there 
sufii.  it'iit  crounds  lo  consider  this  speoiea 
not  from  C.  cnrax,  the  tiifferencea  in  what 
BodfErsoti  calls  this  variety  C.  tibetauus. 
g  only  in  a  somewhat  larger  size,  the  wUi^ 
wrin^  18^  inches,  tail  llj.and  the  bill  to 
I  3  inches.  The  raven  nf  Tibet  has  been 
ri  C.  libetanua  by  Mr-  Hod^on  (An.  and 
|;  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  p.  :203)  for  the  rt- Ason 
^it   is   somewhat   larger  than  C.  cotax. — 

tAVENALA  SPECIOSA,  the  traveller'a 
B  of  Mftiiu^nacar,  has  been  introduced  into 
ia. — T»'MnaHt. 

lAVENSARA-NUTS,  the  produce  of  Apa- 
lAyllum  aromalicum,  found  in  Madagascar 
ifc  tli^y  ftre  usttl  as  a  apice^and  from  thence 
nionally  exported  to  France.  The  article 
Orted  into  Ubtna,  from  India,  under  this 
Afnii>ation  ia  a  nut  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
size  of  a  Dutroeg,  in  smell  and  taste  resem- 
!|tboth  cloves  and  pimento :  internally  it  is 
Idad  into  oeiU,  nnd  contains  a  kernel  ex* 
iely  hot  and  bitins:  to  the  taste,  with  a 
Mg  spicy  smell. — Ravensara  is,  also,  liow- 
r,  the  name  piven  to  the  bark  of  the  clove- 
namon  tree,  growing  in  the  Brazils  and 
•bf  ftsrar,  of  which  the  forco;oing  is  proba- 
tbf  fruit. — Comp.  De$cr.  Simmond'g  JJtci- 
UVKKTY,  CaptftiD  H.  G.  of  the  3rd 
|inent  Bombay  Native  Infantry^  author  of  a 
tannar,  Text-Book  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Ibto  or  Pufiito  or  Afghan  language.  Lon- 
llf  1S60,  also  Thesaurus  of  English  and 
iBdttitam  technical  terms.  According  to 
Ptain  Raverty,  the  people  who  dwell  about 
vul  and  Kandafaar.  Bhorawnk  and  Fishin, 
designated  B'r-Pushlun  or  Upper  Afghans  ; 
those  occupyiug  the  district  of  Roh> 
Dh  is  ncjir  Indin,  are  called  L'r-Pulibtun  or 
'ci  Afghans.  Persian  is  the  official  Ian- 
^e  of  Af^fhanistan,  but  the  Pushto  is  alike 
>  tongue  of  the  uneducated  people, 
..iiiUies  of  theSadozye  kings,  and  of  the 
lUngs  of  the  amir.    There   are,    howerer. 


he  say  two  divisions  of  the  Afgliann,  termed 
I^mhtnu  nnd  Pukhtuu,  who  *-pCiik  Fushto  and 
Pukhto  respectively.  The  Pushto  being  the 
westt-rn  dialtioi  with  affiiiityto  Persian,  and  the 
Pukhlo  the  custom  with  many  Sanscrit  and 
Hindi  words.  The  Pushtu  is  spoken,  with 
slight  variation  in  orthography  and  pro* 
nuDciation,  from  iha  valley  of  Pishm,  south  of 
Kandahar,  to  Knfiristan  on  the  north ;  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Helrotind  on  the  \rrst# 
to  the  Aliock/  Sindfau  or  Indus  river,  on  the 
east  ; — throughout  the  Samn  or  pUiti  of  the 
Yuzufzye.  the  mouninioous  districts  of  Ba- 
jawar,  Banjhkora,  Suwatt  and  Buner  to  Astor, 
on  tlie  bordfrs  of  Little  Tibet, — a  tract  of 
country  equal  in  extent  to  the  f-nlire  Spanish 
peninsula:  also, throughout  the  British  districts 
«f  the  Derajat,  Banu  Tak,  Koliat,  PeshawRr 
and  ihu  Sjmnh.  or  Plain  of  the  YuKufzyea,  with 
the  exception  of  Dera  flbari-K.h«n,  nine-ieutha 
of  the  people  speak  the  Afghan  language. 

RAVI      Tel.     Ficus  rclii-iosa. 


RAVI  OR  SURYA,  a  name  of  the  sun.  Sec 
Qraha. 

RWI.  An.,  a  rccilrr  of  poems,  stories,  &c.^ 
Hanimad  Ravi  lived  iu  ihe  time  of  Die  khalif 
Walid,  his  memory  was  great.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  debauchery,  kBlifs  AValid  and  His- 
hnm  each  gave  liim  100,000  dirhero,  and 
Mehdi  SOfOOO,  but  he  improvisatrised  and 
gre»tly  aUerud  ancient  poetry. 

RAVI,  n  tributary  to  the  t^henab  river.  It 
rises  in  lat.  32®  26".  Ion.  77"*  in  the  Pir-Pan- 
jal,  or  Mid-Himalaya  range,  to  the  W.  of  the 
Roiang  Pass.  It  runsS.W.^  about  40  m.,  then 
W.  to  Lahore  :  and  S.  W.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Chenab,  length,  460  m.  It  receives  as 
sffluents  the  Nye,  20;  Sana,  3  6  ;  Chakki,  50 
miles.  About  22,000  sq.  m.  are  drained.  It 
has  a  tortuous  course ;  and  h  fordable  io 
most  places  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 
The  Ravi,  is  the  Hydraotes  or  Ilyarotis 
of  the  ancient  Geographers,  nnd  is  the  least 
of  the  Punjab  rivers.  Its  principnl  source  is 
snid  to  be  a  little  lake,  named  Muni-mys, 
Its  name  in  Sanscrit,  is  Iravaii.  in  the  local 
dialect  Iraoti  (the  Irrawaddy  of  the  Ayecn 
Akberi),  which  doubtless  suggested  the  name^ 
of  Hydraotes  in  Arrian,  and  Hyarotis  in 
Strabo.  Ptolomy  calls  this  river  Adris.  Tlie 
Ravi  continues  its  intramontane  course  for 
about  130  miles,  debouching  from  the  plains 
at  Shahpur  The  average  fall  of  this  portion 
according  to  general  A.  Cunniogbam,  is  115 
feet  per  mile.  It  is  called  Rawa,  in  BaraBan- 
ghal  and  is  formed  of  several  impetuous  streams* 
issuing  from  beneath  large  glaciers,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  14,000  feet  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
Mid-Himalaya,  and  cast  and  west  of  large 
spurs,  running  from  the  outer  raoge. 
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RAWAKG. 


RAVMXWWf. 


About    forty    mites    below    its    source,  the        RAU  AR[.     Kind.  LaUij 


Ravi  proper  is  joined  by  two  large  feeders, 
tlie  Budbil  and  the  Nai  or  Ouna.  Ne^r  the 
head  of  the  river  there  is  noi  much  timber^ 
much  having  been  felled  in  pnst  liines,  aii<l  the 
rest  ronsists  of  trees  immature  or  inconvc- 
nienlly  »ilui*ted.— /"tfipe/^,  p  531.  Clf.gkorn* 
pHvjtib  Report  J  p.  109.  Ilutortf  of  ike  Pan- 
jah^  Vol.  I.  p.  13-14.  See  Gmliu  ;  Jamu ; 
Khelri  ;   Vunjiib. 

KAVUDANA.  Tsl.  Dijlieiiia,  fi.  ii  652  • 
Cor.  2ii—W.aiulA.  Ifi. 

KAVUNCHENl,  also  Sirab-  Hind.  Qua- 
boge. 

KAWADARU.  TEt  S^n.  of  Dillcuia  pen- 
ta^yna. — Iloxb. 

RAAVA-KADA.Tel.  Syti.of  Salsolauudi- 

HA.WAL,  the  titular  RppeLlatioii  of  the  chief 
priest  of  the  temple  ol  Badarinaih  in  the 
Himalaya,  lie  is  dhvaya  a  Namburi  brahman 
from  Mnlabur.  Ravrol,  is  also  a  title  of  M>me 
Rajput  princes  as  Die  RuwhI  of  5howiugt:ar, 
or  Raoul,  the  title  once  was  that  of  the  Mewar 
house,  is  yet  borne  as  n  priiicf.ly  title  by  the 
Aharya  prince  of  Dongiirpoor,  and  the  Yadu 
prince  of  Jeysulmer  whose  ancestors  long  ruled 
in  the  heart  of  Scythia.  Raoul  seems  to  have 
been  titular  to  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  of 
Spythic  origio.  The  invader  of  Normandy  was 
Raoul,  corrupted  to  RoHon  or  Rollo  — To4'a 
Roj.uikan,  Vol.  /.  p.  213,  VoL  Jl  p.'JZl. 
See  India  ;  Kednrnalh. 

R\WAL  of  the  Wagrl,  ClrCaetua  gallicas. 
— //nte/. 

R\WAL    PINDEG  is    about    »ixty-eight 
miles  east  of  the  Indus,  it  is   well   known  as   a 
British    cantonment. — Oal,   Rtv.  Jan.  1871 
Soe  Krtbul  ;  Raulpindi. 

RAWALA,  the  Rairula  of  a  hindu  prince  it 
a  world,  within  itself,  and  resembles  tlie  maho- 
medan  hurem.  It  is  the  labyrinth  contain- 
iiii;  the  strings  that  move  the  puppets  ivbich 
alarm  mankind.  Here  intrigue  sits  enthroned, 
and  hence  its  influence  radiates  to  the  world, 
always  at  u  loss  to  tnvce  etfeots  to  their  cuuaea. 
^-Tod*ii  Rajaatkau^  J.  p,  46+. 

RAWAN.  HiNU.  Lathy rus  aphaea,  also 
Dolichos  uniflorus  nnd  different  IciudB  of  polM; 

RAWAN,  H'RAU.    Sec  Indus. 

RAWaNA  or  Ra<na.  Spmifrx  squarrosus. 
See  RavanA  SMruni. 

RAWANaH.  Hind.  An  invoire,  a  custom 
house  permit  or  pass  for  n  certaiu  quantity  of 
opttim.  spirits,  tw, 

KAWAND^CHINI  or  R«wa,  or  Rewind, 
also    birah.  Gdz.  Hind.   Rhubnrb. 

RAWANa.    AxAR.    Rhubarb. 

'"\WANG.    AiAB.    Rhubarb. 


RAVVA8AN.    IIixo,  Dol 
RAW  ASH.    IJjND.  Rheum 
RAWAT  also   R.ji,  ■  small 
the    Kuhiluund  lerai  ;    abo 
civilised  inbe  in  Kumaon  30 
occupants  Ol  the  fure»t  of    Kuuaoa,; 
to  be  descended  from  a  princt  ol 
was  driven  from   his   throne, 
is   dissimilar  to  the   Hiudiu  of  Ki 
Rftwat  are   considered   to  rrpi 
gmes  of  the  district. — Latham,  M\ 
p.  47.      See  Uuivu  ;  Chetaaif. 

RAWaUN.  HussaUtr  is  a  tnt 
gavd  Us.  3.945  a«  tribute.  Rai 
leiL  bank  ol  the*  Vitbur  was  ii 
Xeonthul.  The  thakoonit  o(, 
KoomhorseJn  were  declared  iadi 
Bussahir. 

RAWD.    See  MesopotAmia. 

RAWE,   Jav.  Cowoge. 

RAWI.     See  Chepang. 
RAWKUSGUDDA.    HisD. 
gie.i. 

RAWLtXSON,  Sir  Henry  Ci 

B.,  rose  to  be    Lieut-Colonel   in 
Army,   was   member  for  Resale, 
deciphered  the   cuneiform    ioscn| 
ayria»  Persia,  and    Babylonia, 
in  Chadlington  in  1810.   Jit  cut 
tary  service  ot    the     Rasl    indu 
I8i6,  and  served  in  the   Rvubav 
until  1833,     when    he   was     apj 
several  other     officers  of    hia  on 
the  army  of  (he  king  of   Penia, 
country  be  served  until  1839,  b«vi 
the  local  rank  ot  Major.     He    wai 
Poliiical  Agent  at   CaodAhar,    in 
held  tliat  position  through  the   Al 
In  1S43.     be    waa    transferred 
Poliiical  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia, 
subsequently      became     British 
eventually  Coniul-General.      In  11 
marie    Lieut.- Colonel    in     Turker^ 
Ambassador   to  Persia.    For  bia 
to  antiquarian  and  scienti6c  knowl 
made  a   Fellow    of   the     Royal 
Honorary  D.  C  L.  of  Ozfocd.  a 
the  Order  of  Merit  in  Prussia,  a 
Member  of  the    Institute   of   Ftai 
nornry  Memberof  the  .Academy  ol 
a  Member    of  the    Goograpbicnl 
Societies   of  Germany  and   of  ni 
literary  and  scientific 
also  made  a  Knight  of  tbe  First 
Persian  Order  of  the  Lion  and 
serficcs  in  that  country,  a  Mist 
AffghanistanwerereO'  \- 

the  Knighthood  of  v..    . » 

was  made  a  Mililary  Comptnioa 


^ 


BAVAT   I4AUT. 


RK. 


il  Mrrkes  in  CaiwiAhar.  llfl  asqistml  8ir 
irdner  Wilkinson  in  n  new  inmslulion  of 
rodoiud,"  by  lii^  brother,  the  RdV.  Gnor^o 
ioton,  and  i»  author  of  a  work  on  the 
iirAtive  Geography  of  Aff^hanistau. 
|K0U  a  Krie*  of  papers  od  ABayrJan 
|«Uin  and  the  cuneiform  cbarflcter  from 
lo  1 852.  On  t)ie  urrow-headed  rharacUr 
I  m  iht  ruins  of  Fer»epo1i%  und  on  briclts 
«(ooe4  iu  the  ruins  of  Biibylon  aail 
V«hk  aoil  tht>  celebrated  itiachptioti  nrnr 
■dftn  on  the  BesiLuu  was  deciphered  by 
Ml  fctr  Henry  R^wlinson,  and  another  by 
Ifofetior  Grotefend.  — I'Vrrw/*   Uitt.    of 


W 


p,  3?i.   Geo.  Trant,  1842,  Voi,  X//, 

11^.    Rotfai  (jfO'jiapJkicalJQurMiU* 

of  the  Itvjfal  Astatic  Sociel^  of  Loti" 

^WUN  UUDD  I.AKE,    See  Kunawer, 
^Y.   Bi)ji>.  ?    A  tree  of   Chola  Nagpoi'et 
Ahtn^a  hard  timber. — Cal.  CcU,  Ex^  1862. 
4YA.  in  the  dijilect  of  ihe  south  of  India,  A 
K  :   alao   h   usual     nume     amongst    iho 
|U*  race,  as  Jenul  Il»ya  Pillay. 
AYA  DASI.  See  Hindu. 
AYAH   or  Rnyap,  Malay.    White  ant*. 
AYAKOTTA,  in  L.  \r  31'  ;  L.  7I>"  3'  in 

I^tik,  13   miles  S.  of  Saulgheiri.  It  is 
pt  above  the  skvl.—ScoU. 
A   MANU.    Ficus    rdigiosa. — Linn, 
AP.  Ualay.  While  anls. 
AVATA.     One   of  tlie   U  palriarcha 
HKte  supposed  to  preside  over  the  li  Man- 
lUfa  of  the  Caipa,  and  whose  anniversaries 
policed  in  the  Calendar. 
LlYEfc:.  Tel  f  A  tolcrubly  plentiful  tree  of 
1^   and    Goomsoor,   which  attains  an  cx- 
|e  beiglii  of  30  feet    and  a  circumference  of 
•t.  The  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  oul- 
Metion  of  the  lirst  branch  is   15  feet.     It  is 

tuseij  for  firewood.  — CffjJ^^w  Macdonald. 
iYEDURU  nUMPA,  also  Goru  Chulu- 
Ida.  Tbl.  Eulophia  virens.— 7?.  Br. 
^YAT  LAUT,  a  seafaring  race  of  the  In- 
I  Archipelago,  adventurous  navigators.  The 
m  Laut,  aubjecta  of  the  sea,  ur  Orang 
■^9re  unquestionably  from  the  same  stock 
^HjAkuu.  The  two  tribes,  are  expert 
P^anil  fishermen,  and  frequently  make 
kiiojrages  in  their  fra^rile  vessels.  Otherwise 
i  iwde  along  with  their  faniiiies  in 
it  boats  for  moDtha  together,  employed 
'^khtog,  ooUectiog  A^ar-agar  Tripang,  kc. 
^Ujrsl  Laut  have  but  faint  ideas  of  the 
Htoe  of  a  benignant  superior  Being, 
Hi  s  atst«  of  future  existence  ;  in 
!l«T»iiee,  they  reiemble  the  Jakun  and 
^,  allowing  for  the  physical  alteration  al- 
^  induced  by  difference  of  food,  daily  occu- 
i^Ms  SttH  habits,  espeoiaUy  when  continued 
a§li  many  generations,     They  are  darker 


than  the  Malay,  more  Anrtigc  and  uncouth  in 
a»p«ol. — Netobotd's  Britiih  SeUlernenU,  Vol. 
11.  pp.  41 1,412,  413.  See  Kedsh  or  QuedAh. 
RAYKAUEKaN.  Hind.  Saucers. 
RAY,  a  carliUginous  fish  in  which; 
althongb  the  skeleton  is  not  osseous,  the  dere^ 
lopment  of  organs  is  so  advanced  that  they^ 
would  appe«r  to  be  the  highest  of   the  diss. 

Ritja    Nariuari,    Bi.  the  Aetobates  narinari, 

MhU     has    a   produced   snoot,    pointed     unit' 

wint^ed    like  pectoral  fins,    and  an   exct^edin^ly 

long  tail,  armed  with  astrone,    serrated  spini*. 

which  is  always    broken   off   by  the    fishermen 

iaktnediately  on  cspture,    undtir    the  impression 

that    wounds   inflicted    by    it    are    poisonous. 

Like  most  deep  sea  fisbe:*,  the   rny  has  a  wide 

geographical  range,  and  occurs   not  only  in  all 

'  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  also  in  the  tropical  tracts 

I  of    the     Atlantic.— T«nntfA^*4  Skeieku,  of  ihe 

Natural  Hiitory  of  Ceylon^  p.    338, 

RAYMOND,  a  French  officer  in  the  service 
of  Nizam  Ali,  Nizam  of  the  Bekban.  In 
March  1795,  with  18,000  men,  he  met  the 
Mahrattas  at  Kurdln,  with  130,000  horse 
and  foot,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was 
completelv  defeated. 

K.\YYl  PAPPU.  also  J«ji.  Til.  Grialea 
tomentosa.  —  Rox. 

EAZAT,  s  counterpane  quilled  with    eotion. 
RAZAQ.     Pers.     I'ood. 
RAZBAM.    Hind.     Lonicera    qulnquelo- 
culsris 

RAZKEANUJ.  Arab.  Foeniculum  panmori. 
— Z).  C. 

RAZr.  Jav.  qit.  Rissi,  Arab,  a  ferment 
used  in  Javn  in  the  distillation  of  the  feimeutcd 
liquor  called  Badek. 

RA22IA,  ibe  heiress  of  the  great  Feroz,  an 
intrepid  but  unfortunate  queen,  she  was  com* 
pelled  to  abandon  her  throne  by  an  usurper, 
and  sought  and  found  a  protection  amongst 
the  Jit,  who  with  their  Scythic  brethren  the 
Ghikai^  assembled  all  their  forces  and  marched 
with  their  queen  at  their  head,  like  Tomyris 
of  old,  to  meet  her  foes  :  but  she  fell,  in  buttle, 
in  her  attempt  to  overturn  the  vsulic  Inw  of 
India. 

RAZEE-NAMA.  an  acquittal,  literally,    "  a 
deed  of  consent  or   acquiescence." — Atalcoim'i 
Central  Irufia.  FU.  /A,  p.  291. 
R\ZL\NUJ.  Arab.  I'Vnnrl  seed. 
RAZIAN-I-RUMI.     Peiis.        Pimpinclla 
anisum.    Aniseed. 

RE.  Hind.  Abies  Smithiana,  Picea  \A'cb- 
biana  ;  bang  re,  and  katid  re,  is  Abies 
Smithiana  ;  kul  re,  is  Picea  Webbiana,  or 
Himalayan  spruc*^. 

RE,  also  Ravi,  also  Hagi,  Tel.  Ficus 
relieiosa. — 2i«?i,  Roxh.,  Pk. 

RE  or  Rey,  the  Rbagea  of  the  Bible,  the 
I  ruins  of  which  arc  situated  a  little  to  the  south 
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ti^ioaa. 

R£AN6.  a  half  brefj  between  the  low 
Tippertb  tribes  and  tb«  Kuki-— Cn^-  .^ev.  M>. 
cau.  December  I860-    See  India. 

REAUMERIA  HYPERICOIDES,  i$  a 
native  of  Syria  and  Persia  and  R.Vermicutata, 
it  iialiTC  of  Sicily,  Bomhnv,  and  Egypt.  This 
plant  resembles  SaUoia  fruti^na.  It  is  ua«d 
at  Alexandria  as  a  remedy  for  the  itch,  being 
bruised  aod  applied  externally,  and  a  decoc- 
tion taken  iuternally. 

HEBARI.  Throughont  HinJusihan.  tbe 
R^burri  are  persons  employed  in  rearing  and 
tending  camels,  and  are  in  many  places 
mahooiedans.  In  Rajputauah  they  are  a 
distinct  tribe  followiD^  hinduism,  employed 
entirely  iu  rearing  camels  or  in  stealing 
tlieui,  in  which  ihey  evince  a  peculiar  dex- 
terity, uniting  with  the  Bhatti  in  the  practice  as 
Tar  as  Daodpolra.  When  they  come  upon  a 
berd  grazing,  the  boldest  and  mo&t  experienced 
strikes  his  lance  into  the  tirsi  be  reaches,  then 
dips  a  clotb  in  tbe  blood  wbicb  at  the  end  of 
his  lance  he  thrusts  close  to  the  oose  of  the 
next,  and  wbeeliug  about,  sets  off  at  speed 
followed  by  the  whole  herd,  lured  by  the  scent 
of  blood  aurl  tbe  example  of  the  loader. 
'JheRebarri  of  Guzcraiare  nomade  shepherds, 
who  rear  caui«ls,  sheep  and  goats  and  subsist 
by  the  sale  of  ihe  wool  and  milk  and  not  of 
ihe  animats. —  Tod.   Wilio%. 

RIfiCCAN  or  Rnkiiu  River,  on  the  Su- 
matra roiist,  ill  Ut.  2-*  10'  N.,  long,  lUO* 
'6V  E.,  is  about  13  miles  broad  at  its  mouth, 
but  18  almost  dry  at  low  water  of  spring  tide*. 


Tm — mosi    cause  oi  rejeeuMi 
marked  increase  iu  1 860  lo  tl 

jecied  for  musculsr  tenuity  in 
now  holds  the  second  place  in 
cy  as  a  cause  of    njeclion- 
(varix),  malformations  of  eb( 

I  fects  of  lower  citremities,  i 

^  and  variocrle  follow  in    am 
an  increase    in  the   rejections 

I  mauuraoturiug  aiii&aits,  aud 
clerks  ;  and  Ihe  ratios  urc  hi^ 
labourers,  busbaudmeu,  «od 
which  furnished  50S  il  evei 
7S9  iu  1,OOU  were  iible  to  i 
183  could  Aq  neither  ;  7B 
write.  Upwards  of  half  the  i 
were  between  5  ft  6  iu.  aai 
the  recruits  inspected  at 
recruiting  districts  1.387  In 
weigh  more,  thsn  l^Olbs.  ;n, 
to  140lbs.  ;  3,000  from  140 
RED. 

IaI H»i>.    1  E^n, 

Abuig....y Hxijiy. 

Red  is  one  of  the  pnmi 
vhich  the  chief  coiuiuerciol 
Venetian,  red  lead,  or^uge,  Ii 
milion-  The  colour  s«ems 
sacred  in  many  instance 
inhabit  a  greai  portion  of  A 
to  Caucasus  ;  from  Tibet 
extremity  of  India,  and  to  ( 
Trweis,  VoL  /./.  87. 

REDANG  ISLAND,  froi 

about  lat    6^ 
Peninsula, 


n£D  run. 


BED  RXTAK. 


id  loose  grained  wooi)  Ls  Ibere  used 

ER.  Cerrui  VVallichii,  Cuv. 

TaM.  Tel.  The  beml  of  the  villajEe 

in   Soutberri   India.      The  name  is 

an  enlerprising  ruce  of  agriculliiristi 

migrated    from    Uieir  ortginnl  seats 

mundry»over  the  wbote  of  Soutbern 

tulo  Mabara&btra,  being  wet  wilbas 

fts  Foona,  where  tbey  art;  considered 

riving  cultivatora*  Among  the  Red- 

eni  India,  a   very  singular    custom 

young  woman  of  sixteeu  or  iweuty 

may  be  married  to  a  boy  of  Bve  or 

She  however  Uvea  with   some  other 

perhaps  a  Diuternal  uncle  or  cousin, 

flUoved  lo  form   a  connection   with 

niAlivea,  ocoasioDally  it  may  be  the 

*a  father  himself,  Litat  is  the  n-oinan'i 

w;   should    there  be  cbildreu   from 

nft,   they   are  fathered  on    the   boy 

When  the  boy  grows  up  (bo  wife  is 

T  past  cbild-bearing,  wbeu  be  in  his 

ies  tip  with    some  other  "  boy's'*  wife 

r  precisely  similar   to   bis  own  and 

children    for  the   boy  husband- — 

Etfm,    8oc.   Jiew  Series,  VoL 

4 — Lubboc-k,  Oiig.  Cml,p,  dd. 

BUMMALA   >VANL0O.      TsL. 

e  Reddi  caste. 

VARI  NANU  BALA    Euphorbia 

—I.  R  »i.  413. 

lYE  WOOD,   t'ffi^alpiiuft  sappan. 

TK  PLANTS.  J5«  Dyes. 

ISH.    Fish  Koes   and   Sardines  are, 

lay    peuiiisula^  made    into    condi- 

tbe   species  of  fish  used    in  their 

,   fire    Alausa   toli,    (Ikan  truboh,) 

>  brownii,  (Bunga    ayer   or    badah,) 

BA  acuta   (TAmbau-buUi)   and    Ctu- 

E'ornta,    (Tamhfin-nepos    or    batub.) 
rownij,  Umelin  inbubits  the  aea  and 
fall  8CA8.   Total  leniith  6  iuchas.  In 
ptra  and  theSiraits  of  Malacca,  large 
are   preserved  both  for  home  con- 
ind  exportation  to  China  end  India. 
ous    condiment  is  ffirned    under  the 
Ion  of  "  Bed  gsb,"  (ikan  merah  of 
p,)   or  "  Malacca   fish,"  and  is  used 
»     The  following    mode  of   prepara- 
k^ctised  at  Bencnolen   and    Malncca, 
■ttuicsted    by  W.    T.  Lewis,   Esq. 
Counsellor)  Penang.  AUcr  the  beads 
removed,  the  fishes   (those  of  mid- 
6   preferred),   are  cleansed,  salted 
portion    of  one    to  eight  parts  of 
deposited    in   flat   glazed    earthen 
the  latter  they   are  for  three  days 
to   pressure    by    means  of   stonea 
a  boards  or  dried  plaintaia  leaves, 
re  next  freed   from  salt  and  satu- 


rated with  vinegar  of  cocon  palm  toddy,  after 
which  are  added  powdered  with  ginger  and  bUck 
pepper  (the  letter  mostly  entire),  and  some 
brandy  and  powdered  •*  red  rice."  After  hav- 
ing been  kept  for  three  days,  a  little  more 
Ttnegar  is  added  before  placing  the  Hshea  in 
well  closed  j^irs  or  bottles.  Tber  should  be 
kept  four  or  five  months  before  being  used. 
The  expenses  of  a  quart  boiilc  of  the  condi« 
ment  is  about  3u  cents,  the  selling  price  one 
Spaiiisb  dollar.  The  Chinese  settlers  in  the 
Straite  prrpare  a  similar  red  concJimcnt  with 
slices  of  Pot>nemus  iudicus  and  P.  tetradaclylua 
nod  aUo  with  prawns. 

RED  FLOWEHED  WATER  LILY,  Nym* 
pbcea  rubra.  lioxb, 

RED  GOURD.  £vq.  Syo.  of  CuoarbiU 
maxima, 

HEL)  GUAVA,  Paidium  pomiferum.— Zmn« 

RED-HAIREO,  Hrtug-Mao  of  the  Chinese, 
3  term  for  English  fureigiiers  who  areao  called. 

RED  INK.  See  Ink. 

RED  ISLA.ND.  In  lal.  O'^  51' N.  long. 
103"  38'  E.  in  Straits  of  Duryan,  an  oblongs 
island  covered  with  trees  of  moderate  height. 

RED  Jl'AKl.  A.^QLo-liiNO.  Sorghum 
vulgaro. 

REDIAH.    See  Inscriptions. 

R^O  KAREN,  £efi  Kar&o. 


RED  LEAD. 


TsmDearea    ...Maleai. 

SsndurA 8«K«. 

VeitaillioD Sp. 

Seg&pu  SindoorumTAU. 
Terra  SmdooruzD...Tct. 


hreng Aa< 

Mint'jm  ..>..•••. Pa.  Lat. 

Minning  Geb. 

Saoilur Gpz.  Hisl, 

Minio .. It. 

Had&Langgam..  Malsl. 

Red  Lead  is  massicot  finely  ground  and 
calcined.  It  ia  a  red  powder,  but  with  a 
liability  to  become  black,  and  is  used  in  paint- 
ing, in  the  manufacture  of  glas*,  in  aurgcry, 
&c. —  WaierAton.     McCuUoch.     See  Lead. 

RED  MALABAR  NIGHTSHADE.  Bas. 
cila  cordifolia,  Linn, 

BEDMAN'GKOVE  or  Paletuvier,  is  the 
Hhizophora  candel.  Its  branches  though  they 
bend  downwards  donot  take  root  in  theground. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  lakes  a 
fine  polish.  The  bark  is  used  in  dyeing  red,  is 
astringent,  and   used   in  the  West  ludies   for 


the  euro  of  fevers,  as  well  aa  of  the  bites  of 
venomous  insects. 

REONEPHELIUM.  See  Nephelium. 

Rfc;D  OCHRE.  See  Ochre. 

RED  ORPIMENT.  Sec  Red  sulphurct  of 
arsenic.     Arsenic. 

RED  PADOUK.  See  Kino ;  Padouk ;  Ptero- 
carpus. 

RED  PEPPER.  Capsinjni  annuum, 

RED  PUMPKIN.  Cucurbitabispida.  WiiltU 

RED   RAG.  See  Rust. 

RED    RATAK.   Calamus  draca, 

C5  » 


Cape  Comonn,  to  the  extent  of  aeveral  milet,  is 
geuerally  covered  at  differeac  seusona  with   red 

sandy  and  immediately  ou  the  opposite  side, 
to  (he  eastward,  almost  entirely  witb  black 
auod— ir,6'.  6'. 

RED    Si^DERS     WOOD.     Ptcrocarpu* 
santalinus. 

RED  Sli^A.   or  Arabian  Gulf.    The    earliest 
route    between    Europe   and  ludia.   of  wi  icb 
there  ia   any    record  m    (he    worka  uf    Pliny, 
Herodotusi  Htrabo  and    otlierSf    wua    by    the 
Red  Sei.     Even  before  the  building  of   Troy, 
fcpices,  druga,    and   many  other  kinds  of  mer- 
cbtindiBe  were  aeot  from  the  east  by  this  route. 
The  ships  coming  from  the  Indian  seas  Inndtd 
tbeir  cargoes  as  Atsinoe.  the  moderu  9uee»  from 
whence  they  were  carried  by  caravans  lo  Cassou. 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediierratienu.    The 
distance  from  Arsinoe  to  V'aasou  was  about  1U5 
miles*     It  is  sidil  that  ou  account  of  the  )j;reat 
])cat    the   carAvans    trarrlled  at    uigbt    only, 
directing;  themselves  by  the  stars,  and  by  tand- 
mi^rks    6xed    in    the   ground.     According    to 
btrubo,  this  roule  was  twice  altered,  in   aearcb 
of  a  more  commodious  or>e.     India    seems    to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  only  as  a  coun- 
try, which,  by  sea,   was    lo  be  reached  by  the 
way  of  the  Kuphrates,  and    the  Persian  Gulf  ; 
and  though  Scylax  had,  by  the  order  of  Darius, 
dropped  down  ihc  river  Indus,  coasted  Arabia, 
and  ihence  readied  the  Red  Sea,  this    voyage 
was  either  forgotlen  or  disbelieved,  and   in  the 
time  of    the  Piolemie!  it  seems   probable  that 
uubudy  thought  tlat  In<iia  could  be  reached  by 
sen    from   Egypt,  and   Eudoxus   of  CyzJcus  in 

Asia    Minor  came  to    Alexandria    to    oerauade 


Herodoiu/nSIK&E^RI^dari 

Persian   Oulf,   but    iocludet 

and  part  of  ihe  Indian  Ocea 

ral  name  of  Red  or  Erythreaa 

styles  the  Pereian  Gulf  "  a  ba; 

Greek  and  Roman  iiuthors.  h 

used  the  term  '*  Per»inn    Gu 

also  among  them  as  the    Hab 

Ihe   Kr,<pihreiin  Sea,  and   tht 

confudion  with  the  **  Red  Sea 

Gutf.  by    many^  is   describcsi 

sea"  stio  in  Easiern   manti 

of  Pars  or  Pars,  the  Sea  of 

Kirmau,  Sea  of  Kalis,  6ea  of 

these   and   other   name)  f 

provinces  and  from   remark; 

Arabian   aud    rcrsiou    coast 

ihe    term     Red    Sea     or 

deemed  by    many  moderns, 

M.  Ebrenbrrg,  while  navigat 

observed  that  the  occasionat 

waters  was  o\^iot;  to  rnorm' 

new  animal,  which  has     r 

Oscillatoria   rubescfos.  and 

the  same  with  what  H«lUr 

purple  conferva   swimminK 

ISonar,  in    his  work    cnti 

Siuai"  records  :  —  Blue  I  bai 

yet  not    strictly  so,  save   in 

It  ia   neither  a  reJ  nor  a  bl 

tically  green, — }c8,  green  of 

kind   1  ever  saw.     This   k 

immense   tracts  of  shallow 

sand   beneath,  which  alwayi 

colour  to  the  sea  even  in  the 

on    the   shore   or    a< 

blue  of  the  akv  nd  I 


aBD  SEA. 


BED  TOUEMAUNE, 


rici.   Under  the  microscope  tlie  Tricho- 

•eeras  sheaves  of   minute  fibres.   Dr. 

twood    howrver  mentioDs    that  he  had 

ren  red  Tricbodesraiura.  or   any  tint  of 

le  hud  vt-en  il  yellowish  brown.    lie  bad 

Indian  Ocean   r«*l  from  myriads   of 

red   Crustarcte,  and  in    the  Formosa 

from  rfd  gelniinouB  worms  but  never 

kotiesmitim. 

is  no  precipitniion  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  it 

|S  TAinleKS  ref^ion  ;  not  a  river  runs  down 

a  brook  empties  into  it,  therefore  tbere 

ts  bv  which  the  salts  end  WAshirto;s  of 

}b,   which    are    taken    up  and    held  in 

by  rsin  or  river  water^  can  be  brought 

ito  the  Rt!d  Ses.     Ila    en  Its  come    from 

to,  «od  tlie  air  lAkesup,  from    it,  in  tbe 

of  evrtporation,  fresh  water,  leaving  be- 

tr  the  currents  to    carry  iway,  the  solid 

which,  (IS  sen  water,  it  held  ia  solution. 

idi  are   either   northerly  or    southerly. 

from  May  to  Norember  is  northerly 

other  six  months  is  southerly,  but  tbere 

Und  and  sea  bre«zes.    It  has  a  rainless 

that   part  where  the  dry  N.  £.  trade 

>ur9  it.   The  lird  Sea  was  Ions;  suppo<ied 

,36  feet  hijsher  tlmn  the   Meditemnean, 

Persian  Gulf  rather  less.     The  French 

»rs  also,  at  the  beKioningof  the  prenent 

f,  came   to  the  conclusion  tliat   the  Red 

•bout  thiriy  feet  nltove  the  Mediterra- 

but   the   observations   of  tbe  late   Mr. 

Stephenson,   the    Kitglish  Engineer,  at 

of  M.  Negrftti,  the  Atistrian^  at  Tineh 

ancient  I'elusium  ;  and  the  levellin^s  of 

T^abat,  Bourdaioue  and    their  afisist- 

itween  ihe  tvo  sens,  have  proved  that  the 

mark    of  ordinary  tides  at    Suez,  is 

lore  ihnn  one  inch  lower.     Mr.  Morris, 

iginecr    of    the    Oriental  Company's 

|bip   *'  Ajadnha,*'  collected    specimens  of 

Sen  water  nil  the  wny  from  Suez  to  the 

of  Babelmandeb,  which  were  afterwards 

by  l)r.    Giraud,    who  reported    the 

resalts  in  1000  parts: — 

USoei..  1,U37  41-0 

ofSuai..  17-19  33-15  I.Otffl  «a  0 

^  .„  S4  M  M  \,Oi.A  Sid 

^  Sn-M  SHIR  I.OSfl  40-6 

^  SQ-.I4  40*03  t,U)t4  tfft'S 

do           ^.  list  fii^  l.«S4  SD-M 

tfo            .„  12-39  44U  l.OJi  8«-3 

ohservations   show   that    the  surface 

Mt  the  bead,  are  heavier  and  sailer  than 

Ucc  waters  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Ked  Sea. 

^Couibon    foun<l    an    iminonBe    basaltic 

Bdtl,  built  hy  nature,    the  wholo  eoun* 

InK  of  volcanic    formation.     The  island 

i»  trachytie  ;  ihti  cultninatiug  points 

island   reach  an    elevation  of  2S8   fcel» 

prove  that  the  island  itvlf  is  the   result  of 


a  volcanic  eruption  under  the  sea.  TIte  leva 
had  first  raised  up  the  lar^e  bank  of  Madre- 
pore which  covered  the  bottom,  and  had  then 
forced  its  way  through  the  interstices,  and  be- 
fome  visible  over  the  water.  Thts  volcano,  the 
vast  crater  of  which  embraced  the  bay  of 
Pcrira,  in  cjurse  of  time  covered  the  new 
island  with  mud,  ashes,  trachyiic  blocks,  &c., 
and  then  became  exiinKniBhed.  Among;  the 
specimens  brought  by  M.  Courbon  was  a  new 
species  of  thepenus  Gymnodaciybts,  a  Saurian, 
to  which  M.  Vfilenciennes  has  i^iven  the  nnmo 
of  Qymnocepbalus.  There  were  also  two 
species  of  fish,  ihe  Cyprinodon  lunalus  and 
Cyprinodon  dispar.  which  M.  Courbon  had 
fished  in  n  lake  near  Maasuah,  the  warern  of 
wtiich  marked  as  much  ms  1 1  I  dff^rees  uf  Fah- 
renheit. This  was  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  Cyprinodons  livinij  in  such  wnrm  water. 
A  third  kind  of  fish,  inhabiting  the  rivers  of 
Abyssinia,  and  belonging  to  a  f^eiius  of  which 
a  single  species  only  has  as  yet  been  met  with 
in  Java,  M.  Valenciennes  hiis  called  Bnlttora 
pusilla. — Moiiry's  t^hy$iccU  Qecgrophy^  p, 
1 23,  547.  BuHoiCm  PUgrimagc  to  JffCcaA, 
Vol.  I,  p.  288.  OiurU^'s  Trar^tM,  Vol.  L 
p  163,  yfjaib  ai  Baldnn.  Pliny^  Ub.  fi.  ch. 
xxiii  attd  xxit.  Curiosities  of  Setenc^t  page 
17n.  Sharpe't  Hi$ior}f  ttf  Egtjpt,  FoL  L  p, 
403.  Colling tpood's  P'ogage  oj  a  Nfiiurnlf$t» 
leonard  Ilonirr,  in  ProeetdingM  of  the  £'fi/al 
SociHf/ of  &tglamd,  1855.— See  India  ;  Kul- 
zum ;  Jlusirts ;  Semitic  races  ;  Tehama  ;  Iran  ; 
Kishm  ;  Perim  ;  Periplus  ;  Tricho<lesmium. 

RED  SNOW.  See  Snow. 

RED  SORREL.  Hibiscus  sabdruiffa,  Linn.. 
See  Hibiscus. 

RED  START.  The  white-capped  redsUrf. 
Ruticilla  leucocephala  must  not  be  ronfound- 
cd  with  the  chesnut  bellied  or  Guldenstadl'* 
redstart,  R.  erylhrogastra,  a  native  of  the  more 
alpine  regions.  The  first  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  having  the  basal  portion  of  the 
wif]^  quills  black. 

Associated  with  the  while-capped  redstart  ia 
frequently  observed  another  ani  smaller  species, 
the  plumbeous  or  sooty  redstart,  R.  erythro- 
gastra  fuliginoaa,  a  diminutive  little  creaturw 
seen  hopping  around  and  vibrating  its  tail, 
which  it  sprrada  out  like  a  fan.  It  in  not  more 
than  five  inches  in  length.  The  black  Indian 
redstart  frequents  gardens. 

RED  ARSENIC. 
Hung.— Sin Chin.  |  Hung-sio-Shih...   Chix, 

A  heavy  orv«ta11ine  mineral. 
RKD    SuLPHURET    OP    MERCURY. 
Cinnabar. 

RKD  SWEET  YAAL  See  f^uranyo  aloo. 
REP  TAMARISK.  Tamarix  dioiea. 
UKU  TOURMALINE.  Sec  Tourmaline. 
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BlIR.    it  VU  m6  hm\UhU  1&  B>kmbUi«o>. 

oil  the  ooast  of  Cambodia,  and  ffom  Himen 
island,  beiwefn  Bali  and  Timor,  it  was  im- 
ported  into  Japan,  where,  Tliunbert;  remarks, 
*•  this  wood  nibbed  with  some  lime  nnd  water, 
y'\e[(\9  the  Unest  violet  colour  we  could  niah 
to  see." 

The  red  wood  of  Mergui  is  the  Syndesmis 
Tavoyana. 

The  red  wood  of  the  English  in  Penani^  is  in 
general  use  for  fiirntiun!.  Its  colour  is  red, 
and  its  specific  uravily  1 .000. 

A.  red  dye  wood  oceuri  in  the  Viziann^rum 
zeinindary.  'Ihe  red  wood  used  iu  Japmi  for 
dyeing,  colled  Ubar,  is  a  red  wood  of  Sunia- 
ira  resembling  logwood.  It  is  use*!  by  the 
»ialiv«8  in  tnnnini?  iwinc  for  fiibing  nets,  and 
appears  tn  be  the  okir  or  Tnnarius  major  of 
Ruiiipli,  Vol.  III.,  p.  193,  and  Jambolifera 
rezinoso  of  Lour.  Fl.  C.  C.  p.  231. — AhrB- 
dfi.H9  Uixt.  of  Sumaira,  p.  95.  Thui»6, 
BUi.  oj  Japan,  foL  L  p.  42.43.  CoL 
Frith. 

RKEAZL'T.  penances,  niorlifjinp  the  flesh, 
REECU  SHAH,  a  moburrum  fuqueer. 
RKED. 

Batoo Hind.  I  Fedda  roUoo Tti- 

Peroo  nanat  .  Tam.  1 
Reeds  of  the  best  quality  of  which  pens  are 
made  are  irnporled  into  ludia  from  Arsbiii,  but 
inferior  dcscripltons  frotu  Saccharum  aaro, 
abound  on  many  hilU  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  India.  Reeds  for  weaving  are  formed 
of  these,  though  used  also  fur  pens.  In 
Peninsular  Indiyi,  reeds  for  weavers  «re  con- 
structed by  a  clasg  of  persons,  who  also  practice 
as  oculisia-    the    mfltftriaU   wnad    for  reedi  aia 


Structure  ami  Distribatioa 
has  satisfartority  shown  tba 
nular  rm/s  were  oriuinalU  f 
strueted  around  isUuili  thnthi 
Coral  reefs  have  ihus  Jit-en 
cUssca  accordiut!  to  their  f^rc 
The  shore  rcefa  frinue  the  si 
or  islands  :  the  eneirrling 
reefs  ;  the  thirds  enclosing*  t 
an  Atollf  or  lagoon  ifrlaud, 
annular  tfrfakwnter  aronnu 
the  endrolins  trvi  of  New 
miles  beyond  the  island. 
Archip«]aK<>  ft"d  ttie  P«ei& 
CoraC  Islands  or  Atolls.  Ai 
nn  eneirclini!  barrier  rret  onl 
land  wiiliiu  its  central  exp« 
retf  diS'era  from  a  fri 
at  a  inuch  greater  distn 
reference  to  the  probaWe" 
submarine  founualtor,  and  il 
deep  water  la|Eoon*like  spaM 
reef.  Atolls  sometioies 
cular  cbain  enclosing  a  de«( 
ing  by  one  or  more  devp  br 
Boraetimes  ihey  lurrouad  i 
girdle  of  reels  ;  or  form  the  i 
border  of  an  island  or  coniii 
in  the  Pacifir,  in  the  Chi 
anne  and  Philippine  lalandt, 
c»,  and  Sundn.tcroup. — I^ttr 
lure  and  d'llnhutioH  •/  0 

KEEPERS   are  lontciiudi 
palmyra  palm,  used  lor  buU 
trunk  of  the  lre«  is  split  int 
and  thrsc  are  dressed  with 
thev  aiB  mAde  of  the   kiLtooi 


REQ   RAWAN. 


RKH, 


>.    PbR5.     Sand,    hence  Registhan,   • 

|«Mrt,  tbeBaIoo-I>esa  of  India  :  Keg-ra- 

be  morin^  sand* 

3.  6t!<  GrceVs  of  Asia. 

3  A.  Tel.  KhRmnus  jujuba. 

n  4LIZ,aUoObozuz.  Sr.  Liquorice  juice, 

rice  root. 

3AN.  Sec  Kirman. 

^)AWAN.    Hind.  PsHTU.  Recoma  un- 

^fTall,  n.  54. 

^■LTA   HiNn.  Tamarix  dioira. 

^■NCY,  inJjiva.apnui  native  chieftttncy. 

wENERATOK.  See  LitiRn  ;  ^iva. 

,GENT  HIR[)  of  Australia,  ia  the  Sericu- 

elinus.     It  builds   its  neat  in  bowera  like 

llm  birrl  nnri  bower  bird. 

EOl.  Hind.    Kuhnt,  a  eandv  aoil. 

KG  lSTHAN,aii  open  space  atre  WD  with  sand. 

itie  snndy  desert  or  baloo-desa  of  Inrfia. 

EG  MAHI,  n    sroalt    iuoitle<l    Hsard,    La- 

'•cincus,  Linn,   from    0    to    8  inches  in 

li,  found    in  tbe  sands  of  Sindh  and   occa- 

lly  m  dry  trncla  ot  the   Multan     dirision. 

minottl  used  to  be  formf^rlr  in  tbe  Materia 
of  Europe  as  a  restorative  stinaulant, 
fptiilitic  :  even  some  modern  physicians 
rever,  ju6lified  tbe  use  of  these    ani- 


,AWAK.  or  moving  sand,  is  a  hill  in 
littan  of  Kabul,  remarkable  for  a  bed  of 
on  its  southern  face-  Thia  is  subject  to 
Ig  iDOvenients,  wbich  occasion  sonorous 
Ik  It  is  styled  the  Ktiwitja  Htrg-rit»an, 
H|ty  iDiles  north  of  Kabul,  near  ihe  foot 
HUinn  (^aucaetis.  Hurnes  describes  the 
h  heard  ibr-rc  as  loud  »nil  hollow,  very 
Ik)«<  of  a  large  druir,  whilst  sultati  Baber 
h  of  the  sounds  of  drums  and  najrareta, 
le  sAUic  instruments  were  spertfied  by 
c.  A  siill  more  apt  comparison  is  afforded 
hM^in  NewboM's  nccoiiut  of  the  liVe 
BiboP  in  the  Sinai  desert,  at  the  sand 
ESSrn  AsJabal  Nakus,  *'  tbe  Hilt  of  the 
Dr.  Walliu  also  was  told  whencrossinff  a 

KCbe  SiuHi  desert  called  Hainade,  near 
riiba,  that  sometimes  very  strange 
S,  like  those  of  kettle  drums  or  nakkara, 
nenrd  to  rise  from  the  earthy  without  ooy 
'erable  cAUse.  Friar  Odoric  gives  an 
ni  of  a  sandy  hill,  ou  which  he  heard  the 
I  of  invi.<iible  nakkara  or  drums.  Mr. 
,  Markham  saya  the  musical  founds 
i  by  moving  sand,  which  astouisbed 
ic,  are  heard  also  in  the  deserts  of  the 
DOASt  of  Peru.  Mrs.  Markham  and  him> 
Mrd  tbem  when  they  hnlied  amidst  the 
iDO  or  hills  of  light  sand  in  the  Art^quipa 
ri.  Another  case  was  discovpred  by  the 
ffneb  Miller  in  the  Island  of  Eirk  (Cruiie 
fjuoted  in  Petermann's  Miltheilun- 
4^u5.)    Mr.  liollaert  in  hia  notice 

i9 


of  the  Bromndor  or  Kumblinp  Mountain  of 
Tarapnca,  »ays  the  mountain  of  Taropacs 
nppenrs  to  be  an  instance  distinol  from  Mr. 
Markliam'a— J.  0.  S.,  xxr,  104,  tfuoted  IJI 
Ynfit  Cathay,  I.  p,  cezlir. 

REG-TILA.   Hind,  sand  containing  pold. 

REGU  CllElTU  or  (Junga  Regu.  Tel. 
Zizvpliua   jujuba.  Lain, 

REGU  RAKU  TIQE.  Hircea  Indica.  R.  ii., 
448— /c.  381. 

REGUTTI  or  GuUem  rIso  GuU.  Tkl.  Cap- 
paris  ({randia,  L^ 

REGULU3  CR18TATU3.  '  Golden-cresU 
ed  Rcsjulus, '  of  Europe,  N.  Asi^,  Japan,  W, 
Asia,  Biirbnry  ;  partially  migratory,  is  replacet^ 
in  the  W.    Himalaya  by  R.  himalrtvcnjis, 

REGULOIDES  PUOKEGULUS.  The 
Rftguhu  modestus,  or  '  Dalmatiau  Regutus' 
of  Asia  is  vt-ry  rsre  in  Europe  :  one  specimett 
obtained  in  Dalroatia  and  another  in  England. 
('Ommon  in  India  with  scvrra)  aflined  speciea« 
Ste  Birds  ;  Phylloscopus  nlbognltiris, 

REH,  H (NT)  ;  a  deterioration  of  the  lan4 
irricrated  from  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  canals 
which  Brst  attracted  eeriuus  attention  in 
ihe  vilUges  along  the  Western  Jumna 
canal,  and  its  brancbes,  about  Delhi,  Paniput^ 
Uohlak,  and  Karnul.  In  1867,  Mr.  Sherer, , 
Joiut-Magiatrale  of  Allygurh,  went  on  a  depu-, 
lalion     to   emmine    the     tracts    of    country 


deteriorated,  and  the  picture  presented  by  hiiii 
of  the  autfering  in  some  of  the  villages  was 
truly  deplorable.  Out  of  5S0  canal  village?,  59*. 
or  nearly  10  per  cent  had  been  injured  iii 
degrees  ranging  from  severrly  to  portiolly,  (J 
per  cent  being  severely  injured.  The  maximunit 
appeared  to  be  reached  in  Paniput  where  4*> 
villages,  or  19  per  cent  were  injured.  Thrt 
saline  substance  efHoresces  in  several  parts  of 
the  Punjub,  where  there  are  no  canals  at  all  ;  in 
these  places  it  appears  in  land  irrig/ited  frotii 
wells  where  the  water  is  very  far  from  the 
surface.  The  efflorescine  salt  rnusisls  of 
sulphate  of  soda  with  a  variable  proportion  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt.  Mr. 
Mcdiicott,  found  in  a  sample  soil  from  near 
the  Western  Jumna  canal,  7G  per  cent.  J  a 
some  of  the  instances  given  by  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  the  per-centage  is  mueh  lighcr  ;  a% 
Jat^n,  in  Paniput,  it  was  30  per  cent.  As  f» 
as  experience  goes,  lands  near  canals,  like  tl)e 
Haeli,  in  (he  Lahore  district,  coostruolcd  iit, 
but  not  below,  the  ordinary  level  of  the  watrr 
shed,  are  usually  found  to  be  free  from  Rrh 
pfflorescence.  Generally  speaking  the  fhrmers 
assert  (bat  fully  impregnated  Keh  land  >a 
incurable  and  valueless.  In  gardens  and 
smalt  plots,  it  has  been  found  U9oful  to  dig 
out  (he  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  feeler  «o 
entirely,  and  putting;  in  frc»h  soil.  Nitrate  of 
Lime  aa  a  manure  ia  rccomiucadid.     Whether 


are  sun-dried  and  broQ^Ul  IFUm   HV JHIf-P  fflgr 

fu  ID  Pch-chilili,  from  Tuen-chan-fu  in  Kinng- 
81,  and  very  largely  from  Hwai-kinK-fn  in  Ho- 
nan.  The  root  is  dfemed  by  the  Cliinese,  RUera- 
lire  ami  tonic. — SmitA't  C/iitta  Mat.  Med. 

RICHOnOTH.  See  Nineveh. 

KBICIIAHDIA  DKCaPETALA.  RoUL 
ayii.  of  Cffisiilpinia  jepisria, — Boxf>. 

REIOU.  TfiL.  Zizyphus  jujuba.  Linn. 
Rejii-Pnndu,  Tel.     It's  fruit. 

KEIM.  SeeJakun. 

REIME   Hind.  H)lllera  tinctoria. 

Ub:iNE  KOtILE.GFR.  Charcoal. 
RbllSU  SAFED  or  Resh-safcd.  Feks.  lUerallvs 
white  beard,  the  elder  or  !>iiperior  of  a  viUnge. 
~—Fraser^$  Jo^irney  into  Kkorasan^  p.  208. 

BEJANCt  is  the  alphabet  of  Ijemba  and 
Pasntnmab  on  the  western  side  of  Sunifitra.  Il 
consists  of  23  aubstnntive  chnructcrs.  formed 
of  upright  scnttches  or  strokes,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  complete  than  either  the  Batak 
or  Korinchi.    Sec  India  ;K)ftns  ;  Lnnznages. 

UEIJORE.  Bhot.  Limnaetus  Kipalen- 
eia. — Hodgson* 

REK..  Hind,  of  Kanawar,  Amygdalua  per- 
aica,  thepench. 

REKKALL*.  Ter..     Feathers- 

REf.A  CHEtrU.  Tel  Cassia  fistula  or 
Cuthnrtociirpuv  fittulth.    L- 

UKLIO-REO'EHrACl.E.   A  Dehgopa. 

RELIC  WORSUIP.   See  Hindoo. 

HELiaiON.Of  the  religions  of  the  S.  and  E. 

of  A^n  and  philosophies  which  lake  their  place,  [ 

the  demon  and   spirit   ami    nature   worship  of 

the  ruder  races  is  perhaps   the    most  ancient  : 

Jews,  ihrep  thouaand  years 


Mahomedans,   ...     250 

The  ancient  history  of  India 
had  lour  great  relifrious  er 
in  which  A^nl^  lodni  ai 
Bonihcalious  of  sptritoal 
propitiated  witli  feastm  and  i 
hymns  of  the  Rijj:  Veda,  and  i\ 
selected  their  husbands  in  the 
monarchs  sacrificed  the  bor 
medlia.  In  the  Brahmiuic 
triya  fensis  were  couTcried  i 
the  atonement  of  sins  oKoiust 
and  divine  worship  was  reduc 
austerities  and  meditatioiu  a 
Spirit  as  Brahma.  It  wa»  in 
brahimns  assumed  the  chan 
ecolesiasticnl  hierarchy  ana 
priestly  dominion  which  still 
minds  and  senses  of  Ue  I 
Thirdly,  the  Uudd'bist  period 
muni  appeared,  andfourtUly, 
revival  darine  which  bnibniiii 
worship  of  their  god  Brahroft 
the  old  national  gods  and  bei 
Aryans.  In  this  era,  Vishna 
garded  as  tlio  Supremo  Bcti 
Krishna  as  his  incarnations, 
elhicfil,  intellectual  and  atTtx 
ncso  religion  has  never  advi 
latter,  towards  their  parents.^ 

RELIOIOUS   FIG   TR 
religiosa. — Linn, 

RELIGIOUS  MENDICAl 

Dbnare  ;  Drwanagt-wanlu  ;    I 

RELNU.   Hi?<p.    Ziiyfih 


\  or  Sucking  Fisb,  generally  found 

the  back  of  a  shark.  See  Fishes. 

AT,  ft  learned  Parisian  aioologue. 
lLMIA    nutans.    Andr.   Syn.  of 

ins  — Jloncoe. 

MIA.  CALCARATA.     And/t.    ami 
ferecia     liedoute.    Sjns.   of  Alpinia 

iLMAfiUMA'lRANA.   Doan.  Sjn. 
plnlKCcenii^. — Ho9coe. 
.  'L'el.  Zi2)'phus  jujiiba. 
ILL,   author  of  a    History  of  Indict, 
ll«r  who  gave  auy  intellij^iole  account 
ktries  no7  called  Britiali  India. 


Ar, 

HivD.  Pers. 


|m»j; 


Gl'z. 


contents   of  the  stomach  of  a  calf, 
co«guJa(in|$  ot  curdling    mitk. — 

L.  See  Himalaya. 
feBAHO.  It.  Rt.ubarl). 
iN.  UiND.  Tecoma  uudulala. 

LSee  Ken. 
If  ibe  wife  of  the  rishi    Jamodaj^- 
iiher  of    Psriiauramfl,   in   S.   India, 
Ith  the  grantudevatA  Kllammen. 
,  Hjnd.  Holanhetia  pubescena  ;alao 
tdulata. 
£S  of   Southern  and  Eniteni  Asia 
cicscribed    by    Dr.  Qumht^r,    in    a 
»!ishecl  by    the   Kay  Society,   from 
|i   obtained  fioio     the    Museums  in 
ll  from  Hrriwin/s  and  desoiptions  by 
H;Mr.  li.H.  Hodgson;  Sir  A-Smith; 
Tennant  ;  Cnptain    beddome    and 
Dillwyu^  but    the  labours   of  Mr. 
.  Jerdou,    Kelaart,  Cantor^  Maaon 
ve  also  been  great. 

IB  CLASS.  HEPTILIA  PROPER. 

%  ordtT  of  TQrtot4M—Chekniit, 

Mid  Tortoises-Teatudinidic. 

»,  Schbpf.     PeniD.  of  India,  (.'eyloo. 
Idii,  Oral/  „.     Afghanittan. 
\Mf  Bt^tk    ...     Oamboja,  Atak&o^Mer- 
gui. 

ahwattir  Tortoises—  Emydidir. 

iLASckL   Pio&iig,Ar4ku],TpQas. 

fterim. 

i«08)iit  Daud.     EftsUrn  India. 
vr^mAiajGray    Chinat  Formosa. 
it*,  Oraff   ...     Cbioa. 
lataij  tJTiiy..    Mergiii,  Q&iDboJA, 
iliutii,  Ofatf  ,.     Cochin-china, 
Atyuula,  t/ray^  Siogipore. 
io(»m.  Gray.,.     Teuuaerinii  Pogn. 
QamboJA. 
Tenwsoriro,  Pegu. 
Southern  China. 
B«iig*lf  Prn&og. 


EU  Gray 
t,   J>.  and  U. 


Knsys  mutica,  Canlar 
„  Dighcauit,  Uraif 
„     ninensii*,  Gray 

Kiuys  cnuaiicoUis,  Grey 


J,    reeveflii,  Gray 

„    trijiiga,  ScAiwi/^  ... 

t,     macrocepbaU^  (/ray. 

„     hnrailtouii.  Gray     ... 
Paogshitra  tecta,   Gruy     .. 

„     teotoria,  Oray 

„     flttviventer,  GlUr    ... 

„    »toiihii.  Gray 
Baugur  bttaksi  Oray        ... 

,1     tin««tu«,  Gf^y       — 
„    ellioti,  i/ray 
n    affinia,  Cantor 
t,    dhoDgoka,  Oruy     ... 
PUtystorn  ii  m    loegavepha- 
luuj,  Graij 


Chiisan. 

Southccu  Chin.v 
Canton,  Formcan. 
Mcr^i,    AUlayAo    Pe- 

uiDBuIa,  Qamboja. 
Cochin-chMu,     ^guth- 

eru  China. 
Peninof  tnJia,  Ceylon. 
Siau),  Oauitioj*. 
Lowur  Gauge*. 

Deooan,  Indus. 

Bengal  t 

Punjab  ? 

QaDgcB,       Irawoddy^ 

Peo'iug. 
Nepaid,  Moutmein. 
Kiatua   Jtivfr. 
MaUy&u  PeniUfluU; 
Kepal,  Asum. 


China,  Pegu. 
III.     Freah   water  Turtl«—TVioaycid«, 
Gmyda  granou,  SchUpff ...    HindoaUnj       SiUinii 


J^niiJya  eeyloneoslB,  Gray 

„     vittata,  Peter* 
Trionyx  sinensii,   yVeifpn. 

,f  gangebiuua,  Cuv.  ... 
„  javAnicua,  Schwe^, 
„  ora4iuN,  Gray  ... 
„  aubplauu*,  Schtoeiyy 
,,  g'intUeri,  Gray  ... 
Chitra  iadioo,    Cray     ... 


Bengal. 
..    Ceylon. 

China, Chusau,  Furm^ 

aa. 
GangeAj  Pcnang. 
Ganged, Be  ccaUfPenang. 
ijiam,  Uambi'jii. 
8iogm{K)rf,  Penaag. 

GangoSj   Malayan  Po* 
nin*. 


IV.     Marino  Turtles— CheloniJK. 
Ciouanaolivacefli  iC»ck»fh    Coaat». 
Cbelonia  virgata,  f7eiw     .     CoakU. 
CarettA  aquauiata,  L.     ...     Coasts. 
Uenuatuchelya  coriacea,  L,   Cooata. 

Tirs  Order  oi*  LizAiu)»^-SauBrA. 

J,   Crocodiles — Crocodilidre. 

Crooodjiua  paluatria,  Z<f«,     Ganges,   Peninsula  ol 


tp    aiameniia,  Seh^id., 

„    poros ua,    Sefineid... 

„     pondicerianuB,  Gray 

Gavislisgaugeticua,  Gin,. 


India,  Crylnn. 
Siain,  Qamboja, 
Ml  livers. 
Pondicherry. 
Gange». 


II.     Water  Lizirda — Varanidie. 


Varanua  flavoiceus,   Gray, 
ft    draciBoaj  L» 


Ganges,  Icdiis,  Fensng 
From  Bengal  to  Cey- 
lon. 

,y     lunatUB,  Gray 

t,    nebuloauB,  Gray    ...     Bengal,  Siam. 
Hydrosaurugiialvatvr.Z'aiir.  China,  Siam  (Ceylon.) 

Ilf.     Land  Lizards — Lacartidsa, 

Tacbydromiia  ««xlineatu«, 

Daud  ...  KaDKOCP. 

;,     uteridionaliF,  Gthr...  SotitbeiQ  Chioa^ 

„    aeptentrionali",  (?Mr.  N,  China. 

Cabrita  lescbenauHii,  i*r/ir,  CornrnaodeL 

0]>hiop!i   jerdoni,    Dlyih...  itlhow. 
Acanihodictylud  cantoris, 

Gtkr.  ..  Ramnuggar* 

,,      nilgherrensia,  ycrd...  Coonoor. 

IV.    Ccrdyles— Zonnridss. 

Pse«dopu»-gr»ciU5,  Gray..,    Khaaya, 
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REPTILES. 


nEPrass. 


V.     Skinks — SoiDoidfo. 

Tropidophorus  microlepifi, 

Gihr .  ...    0  bftrbabonm . 

„    cocMu-ohinenals,  Cuv.  CochiD-ohina. 

,1     aspris  berdmoireii,  Blj/,  Mergtii. 
XaprepeS  cMnenpia,  Oray.      China. 

,f    rvdeitoena,  Skaw    ... 


monticoU,  Gthr. 
olivaceua,  Oray 
iQaoularius,  JBlyth 
triliDeatus,  Gray 


From  Afghamstao  to 

China. 
Sikkim. 

Malayan  Peninauls. 
Rungpore  J 
Carnatic. 


Mabouiaq uadrilineaU, Bly.    Hongkong. 


chiaeneis,  Oray 
g,  maculata,  Blyth  ... 
Eumecea  bilineatns^  Or... 
„  himaUyanus,  Othr, 
J,,  Bchleg^ii,  Oihr.  ... 
f,  modestus,  Othr,  ... 
„  rcevesii,  Oray 
„  ladscensis^  Othr.  ... 
„  formosuB,  Biyth  ... 
„    iadtcuH,    Oiay 


China. 

A&sam. 

Keilgherries. 

Himalayas. 

Sikkim. 

Ningpo. 

China. 

Tibet. 

Mi  rzapore,  Wazo«r  abad 

Sikkim. 


„    taprobanensu,  Kelaart.Ceyloa, 
Eumececes  chalcides,  Z....    Penangf  8iam,  Hong- 


I,    aiameneds,  Otkr.     „, 

„  bowringii,  Othr.  ... 
'   ,,    albopuncbatufl,  Oray 

„    hardwickii,  Oray   ... 

tf    punctatna,  B. 

„  iaodactylus,  Oikr. ... 
Bagria  voameerii,  Oray.., 
Chiamela  lineata,  Oray... 

„  anguismelanosticta, 
Merr* 


kODg. 

Siam. 

Hongkong. 

Nellore,  Mergui. 

Peuiosula  of  India. 
FouioauU  of  India. 
Oamboja. 
Bengal. 


Coromande. 


VI.  Acontiads— Acontiadidto. 

Acontiaslayardi,  Kekuirt    Colombo. 
Nessia  burtonii,  Oray...     Ceylon. 
„     monodactyla,  Gray  Ceylon^ 

VII,  Sand  Lizarda— Sepsidffi. 
Afghaniatan. 


SphODOcephalua,  tridacty- 
liia,  Blylh    ... 

VIII.     Geckoa 
Gecko  guttatna,  Daud... 

„  atentor,  Cant. 
„  smithii,  Oray. 
ff    monarchoaj  D,  is  B. 

„    japonicua.    J).  &  B 

,,     swin bonis,  Gihr,  ... 

„     aubpalmatua,  Gthr.. 

Ftycbozoon,      humaloce- 

uhalum*  Crevtldt... 

Hemiaactyluaj  triedrua, 

Daud.  ... 

,f  maculatas,  D.  lO  B. 

„  aykesii,  Othr. 

„  frenatua,2>.  <fc5.„ 

I,  leschenanltii,   D. 

A  B.  Madraa, 

„  punotatoB,  Jtrd  ... 

,f  oootKi,  D.  A  B.  ... 

1^    ktonit   bcrchnorei, 

fsUptmai,J»,AB,,, 
■9,   dUtoriify'Mr.     ... 


— Geckotidse, 

From  Sonthem    India 

to  China. 
Fenang. 

Prince  of  Wales' Island 
Ualayan       Peninsula, 
Ceylon. 
China,  Chusan. 
Northern  China. 
Chikiang. 

Fenftngj  Singapore. 

Ceylon,    Pentnaula    of 

India. 
Prom  Ceyloo  to  China. 
Deccan. 
From  Ceylon  to  Siam. 


Telli  cherry. 

Pcnang,   Bombay,  Cey- 
lon. 


Mergui. 

Fenang,  Ceylon. 
PemiDg. 


Kycieridium  schneideri, 

Phelaama,    andamaBonse, 

Blylk. 
Gymnodactylua  triedrus, 
Gthr. 
„    pnlchelluBi  Gray  ... 
„    frajoatns.   Gthr.     ... 
„     kandianus,  Ketaari. 
,f    myaorieneis,  Jerdon 
,,     indie  us,    Gray 
„     (malabarious  Jerdon 
„    littoralis, /«n2on  ... 
f,    deccanensiB,  Gthr.. 
„    variegatuB,  Siytk... 
„    naaltinus  fasoiol^ 
tua,  Blyth 
PentadactyluB  bomeenile, 
Othr. 
„    felinua,  Gthr. 
„    dtivaucelii,  D.  de  B. 
Puellula  rubida,    Blytk  ... 
Eublepharis      hardwiekii, 
Oray. 


Ceyloo,  BcBgi 
Siam,  Pc 

Andaaa   I 

Ceylon. 

Peoang,  Eingi 

Ceyloo. 

Ceylon. 

Baagaiore. 

NU^erriet. 

SiaUbar. 

Malabar. 

Beceao. 

Moalmeio. 

..     Sahathoo. 

Borneo, 
tiingapura. 
Bengal. 
Abdlman  li 

Penioaalaol 


IX.    Agamfla^Agamidx. 


Draco  volans,  L. 

„    reticulatofl,  Othr. 
„    timoreuflis,  Kuh^ 
„     cornutUB,  Othr. 
„    fimbriatuB,  Kukl 
„    macolatns.  Gray 


apilopteras,  Wiegm  ...     Manilla. 
duBsaDUeri,  D.j'B...     Peninsula  i 
quinquefaaciatos.  Gray.  Peuanc. 


Penaog,  Sii^ 
Philippine 
Timor. 
Borneo. 
Java. 
Slam,  Peas 


teeniopterns,  Oikr 

„    hiematopogon,  Bait... 

If     bimaculatus,  Othr.  ... 

„    iineatus,  Daud 

„    rostratua,  Gthr 
Otocryptis  bivittftta,  WUgm.  Ceylon. 
LyriocephaluasoutataB,  £.     Ceyton. 
CeratopDora  stoddartii, 
■  Qray. 

„     tennentii,  Gthr 

„    aapera,  Gthr. 
Cophotia  ceylaoica  Ptitr». 
Japalura  rariegata  Gray. 

„    BwiahoQib,  Or, 

tf    polygonatA,  ffalhmeU.  Loochoo 
Sitana    pondiceriana,  Cuv.    Weatem  lodi 

„     minor,  Oikr. 
Dilophyrua  gi-andis,  Gray. 
Bronchocela  criatatella, 
SvhL 

„    nmaragdina,      Othr. 

„     jubata,  D.  A  B.      « 
Caiotea  veraiculor,  i/auU... 


Siam,  Tnu! 
Java 

Philippine  '. 
Amboyna,  ( 
Borneo  f 


Ceylon. 
Ceyloo. 

Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 
Sikkim. 
Formosa. 


Madras,  Ccy] 
Baogouo. 


,,     nemoriooloi  Jtrd  .» 
„     mystaceuB,  D.  ^B. 

„     ronxii,  7),  A   B,    ... 
„     ophiomachos,  JJtrr. 

„  platycepB,  BlytK  ... 
Calutes  n ij; ri labiis, /'aters. 

„    em  ma,  Oray. 

,,     maria,  Oray.  .„ 

Salea  horattetdti,  Omy  ... 
Oriocalotes  minor.  Gray. 
Acanthosauta  annat»,Cray. 


Malayan  Pn 
G&mboja. 
Pondicherrr. 
Ceylou,  CoIb 

India. 
Meilgherrisa. 
Pegu,  Siam, 
Oeylai 

Ceylon,  SoutJ 

dia. 
Cherra  PaajL 
Cuyioa. 
Uergvi. 
UimaUysa, 
Neilghectiasr) 
Himalayas 
Eftncraladia 


\\ 


REPTILEa 


ttEPTILE3i 


ar&oftpra,  &(Ar. 
UkU,  Otftr,  ... 
dUoti.  tf^Ar  ... 
p  labcruUta, 

W«  eocbiuohi- 

t»ger,  tfMr, 
BtUtu«,  Cmv.  .. 


CbartAboum-. 
ChftrtAboum. 
Sakkim. 

Port  Blair. 

CochiD  Cbiua. 
Cbariaboam. 
BMterD  lodio,  CbiDA. 


h^rdw  ickiif  (?f ay.  HiDdoBt&o. 


SoutberD  ludU. 
Upper  liindoataOj  Bi- 
malaya. 
Afgb«DitUn. 

Aff$baaiiUa. 
Tibet. 


k^gttloDyx,    Othr. 

bilua  U&kelfij 

ray 

KntvuliU)  Pali... 

hyMura    om&U, 

^tk.  ,„     Sogur. 

r  C^RAUELSONa— CHAUSLEONID.C. 

Tulg&ris,  Laud,      Penaafiulft  of     ludia, 
Ceylon. 

Order  or  Hwakks— Opitidia. 

K  Sub-order.     Jnnocttoui  Snake$. 

Biinil  Soakea— Typhlopidic. 
tneatft,  ffoie...     Penftogj  Uougkoog. 


Silybura  ellioli,  Ctray  , 
„  bicatCDAta,  (Uhi'..» 
„  tboritiij  Seddome. 
J,    brevis,  Gthr. 


PlectruroB  perrotetii*  />. 

di- B 
„    gtiQlberi,  Bcddomt 
MeUnoph idin m   wy n an* 

dfluse,  Btddomt    Wynad. 


Mftdra^j  Dtccan. 
Doccao. 

Shevarny  IlilU. 
^DBmallay    HUli,  N< 
gborritis. 


Madraa,  Ncilgherriea. 
X^tfjlg  berries. 


V,  Dwarf  SoAkes—Calatnartdffi. 


tigroAlmis,  D. 
A  B. 
Uldii|    (/t-ay. 

\>otbrinrhya> 

tnm,Gthr.  ... 
lAliiB,  PtUr$. 
psais,  <?fAr... 

ftecM  (fceouia) 

»,  /am 
jhalua       Acu- 
I,  D.  it  fl.  ... 


Pcnang,  Singapore. 
Kb»ya,  Aanam,  Tcdamg- 
riu,  Cocbin-CbiDA. 

FenauR. 

8iam. 

All  orcT  the  CoDtineott 
CeyloD. 

Madraa. 
CbyloD. 


PeDiDfculA  of  ladU. 

ill.   Sbort'taila— Tortricidd!. 

|l«  rufus, 

ttmr  ...     Oamboja,       Singaporv, 

Tranquebari 
^ttui,i^      ..     Ceylon. 

I.  Xanopeltidos— XeDopeltidn. 

I     noioolor, 

fi'fiic.         ...     Malayan  PeDioMula,Oam- 
boja. 


f- 


Bough-tails — Uropoltidse. 


ftxyrfayn> 
ioe,  Sf^fieui    Ceylon. 
Uttis,  Miitt.    OL'ylon. 
ppiniiB,  Cirr.     Ceylon. 
fl/AntiA^  AV 

tanrt    ...     CeyloD. 
liDeua,  .fa2^ 
lOflM  .  .    Wynad. 

Si,  JS^etaari .     Ceylon, 
bynfciei  flrfi- 
ftuHe 

Etundiai    jr«- 
Srt 

i  DiAerotppis, 
per* 

iXDxit  Qihr  .. 
I,  B«ddemt 


Puluey  Hills. 

C«yloD. 

Peoinauta  of  India. 
Poninflula  of  lodiA. 
NoitgbiTries. 


(JaTa.) 
Pennng. 
PeuAOg. 


ABfcfim. 
Aseam. 


Calamiria  BJameusi^^/Zir.  fiiAni,  Cuobin  Cbioa. 
„     cjuadriinaculAta,Z>. 

and  B. 

„     atbivoDUr,  (7ray.,. 

t,     tiigro-alba,  Othr... 

CalAniAriA  Jeucocephala^ 

D.  mud  B,       ... 

,,     catenatft,  B/yth   .. 

„     reticulata,    Blyth. 

MacrocAlamufl    lat«rali«, 

Gthr. 
Oxycalomtta     longiceps, 

Cantor, 
Geuphis  microoepbaloB, 
O'thr, 
f,     (Platypteryx,  per- 
toieti,)  V,  and  S. 
Aspidiua  bracbyorrbos, 
Bote 
f%     copii,  (JtAr. 
„     trAcbyproctB,Cbf>e. 
Haplocerciia    ceyloueu- 


Gthr. 


PeDADg. 

Madras. 

Ncilgberries. 

Qeyloii. 

Oeylon. 

CeyloD. 


VI.    Oligodontca— Oligodontidw. 


Oligodon   eubgriaeua,... 

,f    BpiloDotuB,    trtJir. 

„     ellioli,  OcJir. 

„  subpunctatuAi  />. 
and  B. 

^,    Dpinipuuctattu^ira. 

f,    fasciattiR,  (?Mr.... 

t,     aublinaatiia, 

,t     AfDoiBffrCAr.      ... 

,,     tcuipletoDii,  Othr 

„    modeatua,    Gtkr. 

f,    doraaliBj   Gray  ... 

J,  brevicAiida,  OfJtr 
Simoi«B  venuatus,  «/er- 
don 

,,    ruaaellii,  Daud,„ 


Peuiniula  of  lodia. 

Madraa. 

Madraa. 

Coaet  of  UalabAT. 

DeccAD, 

Ceylon. 

AntmallAy  Hilla. 
Ceybm. 

Afghanlafean  ? 

Aj>amaUay  lijlls. 


ha. 


Peutlieula  of  lod; 
Ceylon,  PeuiDBula  of  la. 

dia,  HiuatayAt, 
Peninaula  uf  India. 
CeyJon, 
Singapore. 

(JAmbnJA. 

Amoy. 

GAmboja,  Bangkok. 


„  binotatua.^.  if-  B. 

„  albiveuter,    Gthr. 

M  aignuiui,  Othr.  ... 

ft  cinereuB       ,,     ... 

,t  BwiiibuniBf    tt     ... 

„  tfeniatua       ,,     ... 

,,  triiiueatuBf  2)  d'  B 

„  punctulatuB,  Gray    HlinaUyta. 

,,  labuADenais^  Oih\     Burneu. 

,t  bicatenatuB,   ,,    . 

,f  albooinctna.  Van- 
tor  ..     Au^am. 

„  faaeiolatuB,    Gthr.     fBoheboDe. 

,,  ctocbinohinensift, 

Othr.  ...     Lao  Mountaina. 

„  trinotaluB,  D.  A  B,  PeuAug,  ChioA. 

VII.    Colubrjdca.— Colubridas 

Ablabea  baliodinUy  Bifit,    FesBog. 
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Ablabefl  tBnnIcep«,A2ylA 
„    fuftciis    Hhjth     ^. 
»»     rft|»|<ii,  Oihr. 
,,     bici-ltT,  fl/y/A 
,,    olivBOMui',        BtA- 

dom% 
„    ■agitturiuH^     Can- 
tor 

«,  huniberti*  Jitn  ... 
„  collarip,  Gray  ... 
^  mel*Q(»oephaliis, 
Orajf 
CjclopUU  major,  Gtfu: 
„  frseQiiLii'*,  (/'Mr.  i 
„     OaJamaria     ,y     .„ 

„    nikaliii,  CM*".     ... 
„     inuutic  la.  Cantor. 
Oduutomus       nyinpUa, 
Dand 
„    lemifuciatuB, 

Glkr. 

ji     grauills,  Gihr.    ... 

N^'uipuoptiidtara     iu»- 

ciiUMim,  6'fAr. ... 

£UcbiHt<>don      wtfit«r- 

mKniiif  Reinh 
CoronttUaoiieut^liv,  ffCAr 
Coiubt^  r     rtifudorsaius, 
Cuutor 
„    mwiilariau'',  Can- 

ti.r 
„      porphyraceu^, 
Canittr 
Elapbia  dt>ne.  Pall  ... 
,,     6.111  romatfa,  Pali. 
„     teeniurus,  Cope  ., 
Comi>*o*im&  rwliatum, 

Rc'tltr, 

„  ine'UnHiiiin,.ScA/«ff 
„  reliciiUre,  Can(or 
„  biKlganuii,  Otkr... 
Cyuci^^bia  lielenn,  Daud 
„  lualAb&rioiwt  •/ri*- 
don  **• 

„     Icorron.  Reinw    ... 
Xeuelapbita  b«x«boootu9, 
CWJitor 

2ameui«4UdemR,  SchUg. 
^^       venlriiuacuUtua 

,,     gracUis,  Glhf.  ... 
,^     UauioUltu,  5Aaw 

Z»«5yB  Cuscti'i  OfAf.  ... 
„  c»riuatua,  Gthr  ,^ 
„     dhurou*de«,  Can* 

tor 
,,    nicrouwrgiuatuB, 

BerpetoreM    aiebotdii, 

Gthr. 
Troj'i'*''»t>t***  quiacun- 
oi«tii»,  Sfftteg 

mil 
ai  aorof  bUiAlmui, 


Kepalf  Darjeeling. 
HiinalMjas. 
HiinaUjru* 
Kbaaya. 

Ncilglierries. 

Peoang,     B«Dga1,  Hima* 

I  ay  .18. 
Mailr:ii(,  CeyloO, 
KhuBya,  I^epal, 

Malacca. 
Otiiua. 
Afghauiatan, 
Ceylun,      Peaiosuta     of 
India. 

Assam. 

y«llore. 


Madrai  Preeldeaoy. 


Cbina. 

Cbuiao. 

Kbatcya,  Anurn. 
KoriUvira  Chi&a. 
Ningpo. 
Cbiua,  Siam. 

Eastern  ludia. 
Bengal,  China. 
HiiuuUyarf,  Aaaam. 
H  inialsyaa, 
CoyloD,  Uadraa. 

PeDioaoIa  of  ludia. 

All  over   the  (JuDtinflDt, 

Ceylon. 
Eastoru  lodia. 

Arakaop  Peoang,  Sioga- 
por«. 

Afgb&DiataD,  Siodb. 

Weatern  India. 
Deccxa,  Sindh. 
Ftiuiuaula  of  India,  Bea- 
gal,  Provioco  Wellealey. 
Borueo 


Cbiuan,  Mlsgpo. 
Himalayas. 

Sikkim. 

All  over  IndiA. 

Cbina. 

P«naDg, 

Uiaial»iaa. 


TropidonoHof  dorMtM^CfArCb-'ktaaff, 

„  roacmt**!,  HhtJk     ,     U-^rjihitg. 

„  pUtyt«p»,  Hiifth  ..     2!iit>al«)a 

„  aubmiiiiatiia,  ffeiwte.  h^a^^ru  I 

„  bunaUyaons  /Hkr    HiniaU>aJ^ 

„  Aiitctiatic^iuj  Utgth 

„  atolatua,  L,        ... 


Aa-am,  Aral 
AM  ••vcr  lb* 

A  n4  ttiuUy 
Pfit&nfTt  ^  bl 
Cry  I 
Metl^bei 


„  monLiO'tln,  Jertl^n 

„  junreiiK,  Cmitnr.. 

^f  ceyloiiensi*.  fnkr. 

„  b«dduinli|  tithr,., 

„  iiij;r(K]|ootiH,  iitftk.  I'egiJ  t  T 

„  flavi(rtinoCflt  n  «,  //)■/- 

/vw  ..     HiiDgkoflg 

,,       ZcHrtllllll,  BiiflA   ...       M«r|;rat. 

„     i\MTltii\^,  Jioit     ...     N<<r'Cli«m 
tf     le<ic<Mu>'lft%    Gtkr.      PMicnt;. 
„     pliimbicnlur,  Cda/or.  Hidias 
Atrutium  9c)xatit9UtD,iJ*iud.  Kroiu 

*•  Nyio 

XeDoebrophia       oeraao- 

gaater,  Camivr.     3Inl«yan 

Prymnoraiodun  cUalcoua, 

Cope  ...     Bl*m. 


ikea-H< 

Penaitf. 
Siuga|«ir«. 


VIII-Freab-water  8u 
Fordonia  uiiJcolor^  Grav... 
Cantoiiii  eluDi;ftti,  Otkt.. 
CnrbiTua  rbyocb  'pa^ 

Sckntid 
HypfiirUiua  t>luni1>ea.  Sok. 

„     fjhf  dris,  ^^^kntid  . 

„    i^o'iij  Ptters 

„     betinctUt,  CfVaj^     ,. 

,,     chii)Fii»iB,  (#rfiv     ,. 
Fotauia  uaboldii,  Scktty. 

Honialopaia  buccata,  £  ... 

FTipi'tteb  bydrii)<i"j  Cant^. 

ilorpetoD    teniae* •  la tnia, 

Lmosp     ... 

IX.  D^ert  Snakaa- 

Paammupbia  c^ndiiuariu, 

i/crr. 
Paamni'tdyaaatc*  paWcr- 
uUntus,  BviV     ... 

X.    Tree  Saakaa- 
Qonyoaouia      oxyoepban 
Inm,  Boie.    ... 

ft     graniincum,  Otkr... 

^j     frftinatum,  Or^jf    . 
Pliyllophic,cannAt9.  Gtkr, 
Deadnipbia  picta,  Om 

„      s'iiidoliiieHtaf  Grff. 
CbryBO|>eleaDrn»ta,  Sktut, 

„     rubeacetiA,    trray... 


XI.     Whip-Saakca— Dryidfy^ 
Tropidococcyi     perro- 

tcti,  0,4:  B, 
Tragop«  prt(.itiu«.  Reinm. 
,»     di<«(<Qrt  (rikr 
„    froutit'inotua,  Uikr. 
pM&crita  tuyctertsaaa^  L, 


EaaUreladdL 
-Dtadropfcidn 


VorthOMMt. 
patera  li 


*»     purpuraaceos,  GtAr. 

XII.    DCpwdM— Di 

Dipua  ojttodon,  Cat  ■»• 


n"i\) 


ai  D.  db  B.  Anani«lUj  UouaUiai 

fitkr  ,  Ben^iil. 

|ih)lB  Jitimv,  Uiitiby«a  Peninsula. 

S  XUim  Aa^sni.  Cbmn  ? 

sal. 
mata,  A/y/A,  Stibathoo. 
&ni|p.       ...     iViiong,  BoDgaL 
BUMiif,  QtAr.,    Ceylou. 

LjcodoQtoa— Lycodontidie. 

■i  L  ...     Ccylim    and  Continent 

of  India, 
,  Gtkr,      ...     Cochiu-Oliina. 
,  ^iinm  IVuirtMiU  of  India, 

Biiai.^,  Oihr.     Anauiallay  MouutAlUA. 
kttu,  Ouni  .     CliOAaa. 
avHreue.C'flnt.  Penang. 
purtrum,  Caht.  Mergiii. 
jara,  6Aaw.     PeniDfula     of     India, 

bengal,  Askatii. 
aotUH,  BoiV..     rei.aiig. 
u»,  Z^.  .fr  ft,,    C«>a»l  m(  Malabar. 
aaca,  Kmki..     Ce^tnn. 

Uuut  Hwida— Aiublycephalida^ 

■  biia  A*uA^.     Penang. 

■,  i&t'riv.    .,     Ct'cbiiiCbins. 

la,  Ckuti.    ...     Abmr). 

lA/  ...     Cuchiu-Cblna,  K.ha»ya. 

rk  8nakea-Pythunidfc. 

■tna,  HekneU.  Malayan  Foninsula. 
I  ^  ,.,     PeuinMtt.^    uf     India, 

ItvQgal,  Keiwl. 

.     Sand  Saakrtt— Er>oidn. 


DO  mens 


of      India, 


la,  Gray 


Tudia, 


Penangt  Singapore. 


Poniniula 

Sikkim. 
Af({tiai)J4tdn. 
PeiiiiiHiil.i     oi 

Puiij»li|  Sikkin. 

K'art  Snakea. — Acruchordidso. 
javanioiit, 
«. 

Rraaulatui, 
iid.  ...     Eoatern      c»aaU       of 

PSoutborn  Indtnj  Ma- 
Uyau  Peniiiiula, 

V4«r.  FnieiHOvc  Colnbrint  Snoht*, 

Tarrestrial— Elapidic. 
\  Merr.    Over  nearly  entiro  India. 


alapi, 

emleiu, 

i4.      ... 

xSkhntid 
lij  Gtkr, 
Mtuaj 

MQgaroi- 
toaCor  ... 
Uvacepa, 

ErgAiua, 


Over  nearly  entire  India. 

Peoiiiaula  cf  India,  Bea- 

Continent  uf  India. 
CeylvD. 

China,  Formoaa. 

Anam. 

I'enang. 


Mal.iynn  PeninsoTi. 
|k  ZaMT.  Xlaluyaii  Ptnintula. 
WM0  •••    f  ecang  and  Sing«i)ore. 


CallnphiA  maerlellandii, 

Utink .  ..     Ilimalayaa,  Nepal,  Assam. 

„     anmtluri*^     Cihr 

„     tniimoubitu*  ItHud  Trnajueriai,  Bengal. 

„     ninctilict-p*,  (^ihr.    )]aUjau  )'ealuaula. 

„     uigrCftccuA,  Glkr..     NeiUherrieit. 

11.    Sea  Soakes-Hydr.'phidie, 
Platarusacutatna,  Laur.  Imltwh  Ocean,  Pacific. 

„     fincheri,  Jan      ...     Indian  Uci^an. 
Aipyaurua     »ugiiUUo- 
fiiriuia,  ^c/ifn«tf(.. 

„     Inviy,    Lactp.   ... 

,«  fuhuuf,  T*rhtidi.. 
0'«tt>ria  doliutti,  /.acrjit. 
Acaly|itUB8n|tt*r4:iliiiiiua 

Hydrof>bis     Ji-rJonii, 

„  Su>keaii|  Oray.  .. 
„  major,  6'A«ir.  ... 
,,  robuata,  Gib.  ... 
J,     belcheri.lPmy.    ... 

J,  <aeriit«i»o«nd,  Sftguf. 

„  aMpt-r*.  Gi-ii^. 

„  BfMrntiK,  Shaw    ... 

,,  Cji'But  oiiti'ta,  Dinid 

f,  uielanudoifiu,  ofAi-. 
„     Bi/boincUi,    Oratf. 

,,  uigruciucta,  Ifutid. 

„  elei;au»,  Graf/    ... 

J,  t"»<iit.*t.<i,  ('(Ar  ... 

,,  cbluria,  ^ui    ... 

„  Iiudaiiyi»  Gf#y  ... 

„  atriuepn,  Utkr.    ... 

„  lalifikicintA,  GtJkr» 

„  coroii'itAt  <?iAr,  ... 

„  di.-iduuia,  OtAr.... 

„  gracili*,  Shmv.   ... 

,f  faaciala,  UrAutid, 

„  c.-iuturi'^,  Gtkr,  ... 

,f  ]a|>euj)>idep^  Qmy, 

„  langiL-ap>f  O'tkr  ... 

t,  Rtnotiir'HiM.  Gtftr, 

„  oruita,  Giaif 

u  elli'iti,  ffffAr 


AnHtralm  Srai. 
N'Ttbrrn  Aualralia. 
AuttlraJio. 


Soulb  Ifestem  Paoitic. 

Mndraa,  Penang. 
Nurtbfrn    AuatralU* 
IndiMii  Ocean. 
Indian  Uce&tt. 
New  Ciiniiea. 
Inditku  tjctsaa. 
Siiign{»ur«'. 
Ibu;au  Oci>ftD. 
ludiau  Ocean. 

Indian  Ocean. 

Beiiyial. 
Australia. 
Peiiaitg. 
Madroe,  Bengal,  Penang, 
Cbiaa,  ftiiani,  Malabar. 
Siuu), 
Mei^ui. 
Bvugal. 


Madras,  Jara, 

Vizngnpalam. 

Pvuiii^. 

Ct^ykm,  Madras. 

Indian  Ouean, 

Indian  Ocean. 

Indian  Ocoitn. 

Siaw,  Mudrav,  Ceyloa. 
p.-\''bvctrrcifa,  F'iseh,  Kstit  ludma  Arofaipclagn. 
viferittji,  ScAmtiit.     Midrai*,  Java. 

AiiBtralia. 

Saw  a  rang. 

Madras. 

Penang. 

Bcrnto,  Phnipplow. 


ocfllata,  6V«y 
Bnomaln,  ^ichmidi. 
ourta,  sAaw 
bartlwjukii,  Orajf. 
ti     lurentA,  Graff 
Enhydriiia,  l>eng«lenua, 

Pelamia  hie  \vr,J>c}t  a  fid. 
lAird  Sub-ordcr 

I.    Pit-vi(*iita—  Grutalidae. 

Trimeresuma  gratniuena, 

-SAdw 


Indian  Ocean. 

Indian  ft  PaoiGe  Ooovi. 

Vij>erifu  SnaJttt. 


of   Iba 


„    enytbrtirua,    Cant. 

„    oarinaiua,  <7ray   ..« 

ff    |mrpurau«,      Gray. 
„     annniilletiatK.  GtAr. 
,1     niniirii-uU,  Qthf    ... 
f,     ivttglori,  Sekleff     ... 
Trimerei<urit(i     airigatuf, 
Cray 
,1     trigoiiMcephalrUj 
ifeir. 


Enatero     parU 

continent. 
Cbina,    Bengal,    ftiam, 

Java. 
Sikkiiu,   Bengal,  Ran- 

goun. 
Penrtng*  Singapore. 
Aitauiiilliy  Htlla. 
Nepal,  Sikkim. 
Ualayau  PeninanU^ 

Nilghorriee,  DrcMlb 

Ceylon, 
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REPTILES. 


Trioicresuru*  mucrosqiui- 

matui,  <7anf. 
Peltopelor  uacrolepw, 

Beddome 
CaUoaelaama  rbodostoina. 

Rcvnfv. 
Halys  blomlii>ffii»  Boie  ... 
J    ,\    palluiij  Gihr 

„    faimalayatiUB,   Gthr. 
„    ellioLi, /erd 


An&mftltay  Hills, 

Si»m. 

Japnu,  FormoBA. 
Tartary. 
Tibbt. 

Nilgberrina. 
CeyJou,   Southern  In- 
dia. 


If.     Vipers — Viperida*. 

Daboia  nmaelliij  Shaw    ...     Ceylon^  Sontheni  la- 
din,  HimalayAfl. 
KchU cariaata,  Schnetef  ...     Southera  ludiA. 

SECOND  SUB-CLASS.  BATKACHIANS. 

The  Order  ofTailloM  Bairachiam—BatrachiA 
Sa lien  la. 

nxygloflfittsKmi,  TKhUdi  ..     SiBD].GamboJA,CluDa. 
DiorogloesiiB  adolfi,  Otkr  ...     Himalayni. 
Rana  kuhlii,  SchUff  Ceylon,  Ningpo. 

,,     heiLadactylSr  -^^'«   —     Ceylon,  Madrrts. 

,,     cyaDopblycti8,iicA»«irf.  Ceylon,  Southern  1d- 
di.i,  Loner  Bengal. 


*,  ligrioa,   Daud. 

„  liebigii,  WAr 

_^  csoulentu,  L. 

",,  ailvatica,  Ueonle    ... 

,,  gracllia,  Witipf* 

Jloplobatrachus  ceylanicua, 

PtUra 
Pyxicephalua  brevicepa, 
Sehneid. 


Stkkim,  N'epaJ. 
All  oTer  India. 
Cliioa. 
&'ingpo. 

Frou       Madras     to 
Southeni  Cbioa. 

CeyloQ. 

Soiitberu  India,  Hi- 
malayas, 

„    Tuteaeeaa,  Jerdon    ...     Cooat  uf  Malabar. 
Megilophrya  mootaiia,  Kuht.  Peuaug,  Ceylon. 
Xenophryii  uaoutieola,  GlMr.     Khasja,  Sikkim. 
CaoopuB  eyatuma,  Sehneid,.     Ciiroatio. 

M    globuloBUtf,  Othr      •..     UuMrlcunda, 
Diplopelma  oraatum,/).  <£-  B.  Soutbera  India,  Oey* 

lun, 
,,     pulobniiDj  IlaJlow    ...     Siain,  China. 
Pofo  vulgaria.    Lavr        ...     China,  Himalayas. 
„     o^ilatuita,  Ldiir  ...     Til>et. 

„    kelaarttl,  Otkr-        ...     Soutberu  Ceylon. 
tt     galeatua,  Othr  ...     Qamloja. 

„    melanuatiotae^  Sehneid.    All  over  India. 
I,    aiper,  SehUg  ...     Mergiij, 

fiylorana  macrodac^la,(7/Af.  Hongkong. 

,,     erythiwa,  SchJeg      ...     MaUyan     Feninaiila, 
8oa  th  eoaat  of  Siam, 
"J,     macuUrii,  Blytk..     ...     Cajlon 
„    malaborca,  D.  d:  B....    Ooact  of  Malabar. 
,,    teinporaliK,  Btkr  \     ...     Csylon, 
PdlypedatM  luaoulttua,  Oray.kW    orer'  the  Cooti- 

neat  of   India  and 


REPTILES. 

Ixalaa  tehmardaoui,  JTa- 

laart.         ...     Ccyloi 
Auacopborua  maxjjsiu. 


»tkr. 

HyU  chineDaia,  Gfkr .. 
CalluU  pulchra,    ffrsy.. 


Nepal,  6&I 

tan. 
SuaUtemC] 
Coy  loo,    H 

Ci 
Oeyl^a. 


,,     qiiadrillDOfttua,  Wiegm. 
»,     micrutympaniim,  Othr. 
„    plenruMtictiifl,  Otkr,  ... 
,,     reticul&tus,  f^^ftr. 
„    equest  ^thr.  «. 

,1     af^haoa,  Othr. 
lulm  Tariabilia,  ffthr 
,,     temporalia,  &thr.     ... 

fenioralia,  Othr. 

loucorhiuQi,  JforUni.,,. 


Ceylon. 
P<aang,    Singapore. 
Ceylon. 

Madras  Preaidency* 
Ceyloo. 
Ceyloo. 
Afghaoiatan. 
Ceyton, 
Ceylon. 
Ceylon.  J 
Ceylon. 


„     obacura,  ^r«^. ... 
fiombiuator  Sikkimen- 

Bia,  Btftk...     Sikkiffl. 

Tht  Order  of  Tailed  BaSnth^ti- 
tntia 

Cynopachinenaia,  Gny.     Kiogpo. 
Pit'tbodon    ptsTsimiijM, 

*^r«M.        ...     Sism. 
The  OnUr  of  Burrowing 

A  pod  a. 
Epicrium  ghitinosuai,  I.   Cgl 

Khaaya, 
aeri 
„    monocbiouu,  B/tr,    9t 
Ccocilia  oiyura.  If.  d:   B 

Die  Beptilei  are  oviparous  oc 
vevitbrale  amuiAls  with  red,  cold 
three  cavuiea  of  the  Itefri,  brratfc 
t-iiher  during  the  whole  period  01 
llie  later  stage*  of  llioir  growth, 
raked  ;  but  irrquenlly  the  -kio  1 
like  folds,  or  i»  tubercular,  ot  foi 
scutes. 

The  Pint  Sub-elnst  or  lUptUia 
only  one  veulricle  of  tbe  heart,  m 
vide<l  i  isvo  flirJa.     Never  poMcasii 
at  any  period  of  life.     One   oceipi 
Skin    w^ilh   eeale-like    folds,  or  t 
forming  osseous  scutes.      I  his   am 
prises  ibe  Order  of  Tortoises  <C 
of  the  Lizards  (Sauria)  and  that  ot 
(Ophidia). 

The  order  of  Tortoises,  or 
Eepiilei  with   the   bunea  of   Uc  tl 
uilo  a  carapace. 

The  Land  Tortoises— Tcstudii 
one  gCDUB  is  found  in  BriUeb  Itid 
Tealudo  Blegans,  or  Starred  loru 

Teatudo      elegrina    SehorfJ^     p.  \ 

VOHflg. 

Teatudo  steUau,  Srkv^g  Prodit. 

TesLudo  BcUor<1ea,  BrJt,  Zoot.  /owri 
iv.  tab    suppl.    £3  (;!-4J   and   Tctfai. 
variety.) 

atallflta,  Gra^**  Syncft,  JUfi, 


(middle  age) 

Reometriea,  JTaflen,  J'lent 

vi.  Ifc37,  p.  689  ,  pi.  B8    d..! 

megftk'pus,  Bifth,  J 

xxii,  1853.  p.  640  IB,  aocontuig  '< 
munioation  by  Jfr«  B/p(K,  idea 
el^uia. 

This  species  is  not  verv 
bftbly  found  in  many  paiu  «.  ...v 
Southern  India.      Well  aulh'Oiittl 
are    Madras,    Coromandel,  iha  lov 
the  Carnatic,  Pondicbcrry.  and 
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Blr.   Blylb,    it   does    not   inhabit         Cyclemys     oldbami,    Gray,     from    Mergui 


kgii),  and  is   rarely   brought  alive  to 

t The  shell  attains  U>  a  Itfn^th  of  12 
sr  specimens  b«i)ig  very  scarce. 

JloTsfieltlii.   Ofu}/.  Afjrlian  Tortoise. 
I     burncAu,    Biyih^    Jomrn,     A*^    Soc. 
,  1864,  f.  64i. 
»in    Afgbaniatan,    extends  to  Nepal, 

T-  graeca,  ihe  habits  of  both  proba- 

tike. 

elnDfTfttA.  Biijih,  Joarn.  As.  8i/c. 
1953,  p.  689  Gray,  Pn\o,  ^ool. 
p.  181.  pi,  9,  Ann.  ^  Mag.  Nal. 
,vi.  p.  218. 

TortoiM,  1 3  iu.  long,  of  Arakaa, 
^nasaenro,   Gnmhojn. 

SECOND  KANILT. 

ib-water  Torloiues — Emyditlae. 

metimes  convex,  generally  oaore  or 
d.  Toes  distinct,  weblwd  ;  feet  for 
li  awinoraing  i  cUws  5  (i) — 4.  Shell 
[  shields  ;  caudal  shielda   separate. 

froys.     The  Brown  Tortoise. 
iyii»  MUit  and  Scf Jeff.    Verhaud.  MM. 
t.  p.  34»  tab.  4. 
i  fuBCa,  Oratj^  Pfve.  Zoot.  Soe.  lSi2,p. 
\ieiJ,  Reft      p.     15,    tab     3  tod  Pioc 
WO,  p   8S5,  Rfpf.  p.  31. 
fihayrei,  Bigtk,  Joum,  As.    5o«.  Btny. 
p.  (^ifl. 
■  luxatiu,  /^n<«,  P/vc.  j4caf2.  Nai.  3c. 
pi,  p.  1B7. 
leciea  ^i-owa  to  a  rnther  Urjn'  Ai^e, 
ipeeioien  in  llie  British  Museum 
linrhes  long,  14    inches   hrcad,  and 
dfvp.      It  is  found  nt  PenanK,  in 
d  the  T«naaaeriTn  Provinces  in  Java> 
Dd  the  Mdrrdy  I'i^er  in  Australia. 
TObointr^nsis.  Gray.  Baniticr  or  Ciioro. 
kmHnbieuKin,  DivH,  Rept.  \'\.  p.  309. 
iTiiboiiwaaU.  Qr<i*f.  IU.  hid  Zool  tnb. 
SiAr.  Erpttf  fjen.  ii.  p.  215,  pK  I5>  fig 2. 
bicolur,     BtlL    Z<M>t.    JoHrn,   ii.    p. 

'lea  attains  to  a  length  of  8  inches  ; 

in  nearly  all  the  tropirnl  piirts  of 
'ast  ne>ir  the  coasts  of  Heaang,  Siu- 
|c  Tenaaserim   Provinoes,    Garnboja, 

Java,  Amboyna,  GUolo,  end  Ibe 
I  Islands.  The  Matnyas  of  the  Penin- 
t  Baning.  It  is  more  terrestrial  in 
than  aquatic. 

ilavomHrginattu     Clack-bellied  Box 

Dja  fl»TQm»rgin«ta.  Omj/, 

t  atiaini  to  a  lengih  of  7^  inches. 

lifaariata.     Cliinese  Box  Tortoise. 

trifaMiat*,  Omjf,  S'Ih.  Kept,  p  IV  Illu$t, 

tab. 

kTua  trifaaciatus.  Bill,  Zool.  Jovrh  .  ii 

i   IS. 

Ptatricted  to  China  ;  shell  7  in.  long. 


G-amboja;  S  incites  lonE-  The  Lao  moun- 
tains in  Cochin   China ;  shell  3  to  7  in.  long 
does  not  alter  mach  with-age. 
Pyxidca  MouhoUi,  Oray,  MS. 

CTcIeoiya  mouhotii,  Gra^  in.  A^u.  and  Mag^ 
Nat.  Hilt.  1862,  X.  p.  167. 

Tlie  Lno  Mountains  in  Cochin  China  ;  shell 
3  to  7  to.  long  ;  does  not  alter  much  with  age. 

Noloohelys  platynoU.  Gray,  MS,  Flat- 
bftclted  Kmya. 

Kuiy4  platynotn.  Gray,  Proc,  Zool.  Soe.  1834j  p* 
51  ;  I/tuiUr.  Jnd.  Zool.  tab. 

Shcli  LO  inches  long.     Singapore. 

Geoemydd  spinosa.  drajft  The  Spinous 
Tortoise. 

Eniys  spinou.  Gray,  iUuait»  Ind,  Zooi,  £c4lf 
Tutui.  tab.  (youog). 

Malay  pBiiinsula,  Penang,  Singaporo  and 
Sumatra  ;  babits  aqiiatic>  the  hind  toes  trebbed. 

Geoemyda  ^randis.  Braj;,  Ann.  tC*  J/t^/. 
^at.  nut.  1861,  VI.  p.  318. 

Kmys  aiameaaia  {Grtfi/  MS)  QutUk*  Proc*  Zgol. 
Soe  1380, />.  218. 

Gamboja,  17  to  18  inches  long. 
Emys. 

Pond  Tortoises.     Tcrr&peua. 

The  species  of  this  genua  inhabit  all 
the  temperate  and  tropica!  regions,  except 
Australia.  Formerly  (between  tbe  latest  geolop- 
ca)  nnd  the  historical  periods)  the  genus 
h.-id  even  a  still  frnatcr  geographical  rangn 
ihfin  now,  a  species  in  a  semi-fossil  slalo 
being  found  in  Kngland  and  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  it  is  extinct  at  present. 
Tbe  speciea  undergo  great  changes  in  external 
appearance  with  age,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  whole  history  of  tbe 
development  of  a  species  from  tbe  isolated 
example  preserved  in  Karopean  ooUectioDs  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  naturalists  residing  between 
the  tropics  frequently  apply  names  to  species 
for  which  they  were  never  intended,  thereby 
rendering  their  observations  on  tbe  habits,  de- 
velopment, and  geographical  range  useleea,  or 
productif  e  of  numeroua  errors.  The  Terrapena 
abuuiid  in  still  waters  and  tanks  in  tfaeaoutiiern 
parts  of  India  ;  perfectly  motionless,  tbey 
reat  on  the  water,  with  the  shell  and 
the  snout  raiaed  above  its  surface,  suddenly 
disappearing  at  tbe  approach  of  danger,  and 
dartinsc  away  with  the  sAviftness  of  a  tiab. 
Their  pointed  claws  enable  tliem  to  crawl 
easily  over  slippery  and  ateep  places,  and  to 
dig  little  holes  for  a  small  number  of  elongate 
ovate,  hard  sheUud  egga,  which  in  some  ipc- 
cica  require  aa  long  a  period  as  Ooia  eigbteeu 
to  Iweiily  months  before  ibey  are  batched. 
Thpy  are  chitfly  riunivoroua,  and  the  flatter 
the  iiheU,  the  broader  the   mtcrdiKital  ivcb,  the 
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more  deoticulated  tbe  jaws,  tKe  more  aquatic 
and  caraiTorous  arc  the  hnbita  of  tbe  Pond 
Tortoiaes.  The  food  of  tbe  carnivorous  spe- 
cies consista  of  water  inflects,  fro^a,  soiall 
fitbes,  small  aquatic  birds  and  mHmmals ; 
whilst  on  the  other  band  ihey  are  persecuted 
by  alligators  and  large  fishes,  and  the  ^oung 
and  eggs  by  numerous  other  animals.  They 
are  not  used  as  food  by  ta»n,  the  flesh  of 
most  species  having  a  very  disaijreeable  sraell, 
which  is  also  peroeptible  when  tirst  taken  out 
of  tbe  water  in  a  net  or  by  a  book  baited  with 
meat.  Pc^u,  Sitaog,  Schwe  Gyn,  rensssehm, 
74  inches  long. 

Emys  ocellata.     Ocellnted  Pnnd  Tortoise. 

Grays  ocellaUj  Dum,  4b  Bi6er.  Brpet.  gen.  ii.  p. 
889,  pi.  15,  fig.  1  (not  good).  Blyth,  in  Jovrn.  At. 
9oe,  Btmif,  xxfi.  1864,   p.  64S  A  xxiv.  p.  481. 

BaUgurooelUU,  Cray,  SAUid,  Bepi,  p.  36  ;  Proc 
Zool  Soc.  18«6,  p.  183.  pi.  10  k  10  a. 

ICmyB  berdmorel»  Blyih,  I  c.  Iddtf,  p.  231. 

Smys  bealii.  The  Speckled    Pond  Tortoise. 
Cistudod)  b«(ilii,  Gray,  S»«.  Repi.  p.  71. 
Ecoys  b«alii,  Orajf,  Shield,  Sept.  p.  21.  (ftb,  8. 

Southern  China  ;  5|  inches  loiifr. 

Emys  thurgiii.   The  Thurgu  Gray,  ^fn^  pp, 
J2^72,   and  Shield,   Repi.  p.   21. />««.  ^ 
Bibr^  SrpeL  gen.  n,p,  318. 
Teatudo  thurgii,  Gray,  Uttstr.  Ind   Zool. 
Eymsflavo  nigra.  Leu.  Bidl.  8c.  ixv.  p.  19,  and 
in  Bilanger^  Toy.  Ud.    Orient.,  Rept.  p.  22. 

Found  in  the  Ganges,  probably  in  the  whole 
of  Bengal  also  according  to  Cantor  in  Penang. 

Emys  mutioa.    The  CKusan  Terrapen. 
Emys  muticuM,  CantoTf  Ann.  ^  Hag.  Hal*   Sitt. 
1842^  ix.  p.  482. 
Chusan. 

Kmys  nigricana.  Gray,  Proc^  Zool,  Soc. 
1834.  p.  5:i,  and  Si^kU.  Re)^.  p.  30.  Ub.  6. 
The  BiackiBh  Pond  Tortoisti.  A  oaliva  of  China. 

Emys  sinensis.  The  Chinese  Pond  Tortoise. 

Em/asibeusiB,  Qra^,  Proc  ZooL   Soc.    1884,   p. 

58,  and  Skitld,  Rept.  p.  21.  tab.  7.  (balf-gruwn). 

Emysbennettii,  &ray,5AwM,A(;|>l.  p.  23.  tab.  10. 

Neighbourhood  of  Canion,  is  Formosa  land. 

Fimyacrassiooltis.  Thick-necked  Pond  Tortoise. 

Emys  crasaicoUu.  Qra^,  Syn.  \k  21.  tab.  7.  fi^. 
3  ;  lUntir.  Ind.  Zool.  Ub.  Qg.  2  \  Shi«/d,  Sipi.  p 
90.  Cantor,  MqL  Hept.  p.  .1. 

Emysnigrm,  Slylh,  Joufn.  At,  Soe.  Beng.  xxiv. 
1866,  p,  7IS. 

7  in.  long,  feeds  oa  frogs, shell  fish,  and  ani- 
mal offal.  Found  at  Mergni  and  the  Malayan 
Peninsula.  Spcriwens  of  this  species,  or  of 
uue  clusely  itlliml  to  it,  liarn  been  brought 
from  Gftinboja,  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  costal 
ridges  of  these  specimens  are  very  indislioct, 
and  the  poslguldt  pUtea  couipamtiveJy  Ur^cr. 

Emys  rerresii.    Reevea^  Pond  Tortoise. 

Einy*r«ttveui,  Gray,    Sj^n.  A«//(.  p.  73.  Duut,  ^ 
Bibr.  ErpH.  g(n.  ii.  p.  313. 
.  OeocUmyi  rccv«*ii,  Cra«^,   ShUid  Bept,    p.  1». 
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From    3    to  4  inehcs  loctf,  laT 
southern   China  and  Cochiu-Chioa, 

Emys   trijuga.  CeylonAse  Pond  Ta 
Kmys   trijugft,  Sckwtigff.  Prodr,  ^ 

Bibr.    Brpii.  yfn.  ii.    p.  810.  Gray,  i._ 

p.   30.  Ub.  4,  Kod  tab.  S?.  fig.  3.  Mi 

Paum.  Oeghn,   p.  177. 

EuiyB  wUe,  Uray,  Sjfn.  Stft,  p.  71 
Euiyii  tbermAlis,  JUyiu^,  <■  M&  Ol 

89,  pi.  29  {test  Grmy). 

-bebogch,  Lat.  in  hckmf-  r#f.  it 

lUpt.  p.   291.  pi.  1    (not  good». 
Qeoclemys  eebo,  Gray,  Siietd,  ^49^ 
Thoroughly  aquatic  and  cunuvorq 

oommoa  iu  the  ptmiiisula  of  India  tei 

Kmys  macrooephala.  Broad .bendad 
Oeoolamya  uiAcrooephaU,  Grog,  Pwm. 
1869,  p.  478.  pL  2t,  aud  1»61,  p.  13». 
Siam,  Uamboja. 

Emys     hsmiltonii.     Yellow-apott 
KtayiguiiAiA,  Gray,  fltmat 

h&ntilfcODii,  Gray,  Sg%.  Bi 

— —  pioquatii,  LesM.  in  B\ 
Oriant.,  Zooi.  Rtpl  p.  ?94. 
rjeociemys  bamiltooii,  Gntyt  Skidd, 
The  Bhell  of  this  elegant  tortoise 
ovatf,  with  thre«  longitudixuii  ru 
plate  of  the  vertebral  and  costal  Ml 
elevated  into  a  nodose  prominesa 
common  in  the  lower  Ganges  and  il 
From  8  to  5^  inches  lon^;.  It 
subaUnces-^tn  captivity  oo  r^w 

Pangshura,  Gray,  Thorax 
solid,  entirely  bony,  united  into  aoU 
carapace  ;  tbe  upper  shell  ia  aagolaf 
compreaaed ;  tbe  fourth 
third  vertebral  plated  Hre  pointad  at 
tion.  Sieruuni  flat  io  both  acxas 
plaiea  sub  quadraiiiculM.  forming  ■ 
gether ;  caudal  divided  into  two. 
the  toes  brosdiy  webbed.  CUws 
size,  five  anteriorly  and  four  poatcm 
genua  is  confined  to  the  lodiaa 
and  iu  habits  resembU  tbe  Enydes 

Pangshurn  tecla.     The  Pan 

Giuya    t«cU,  Oray,   Sfn~ 
IUmUt.  Ind.  Zool,  c.  fig.     itcAl, 

E,     trigibboaa,  /.est.     in    J 
Orient.,  Hept.  p.  29. 

Bal<gur  teota,  Gruf,  3k4ddf  Mtpt.  pb 

Common  in  the  GmgM  Msd 
Bengal,    mny    be  eHsUy   distif>|[«: 
elevated  back,  by  tbe  form  of  the 
shield,  and    by  the  coloration 
The   first  vertcbrnl  is  pen 
side    being    the    shortest, 
or  the  shull  yellow,  with  Urg« 
spots.  Shell  6  to  6  iuokes  Ion 

Pungahura  tertoria.     The 
Euiyi  tectum  (adult),  Oray,  iitmttr^ 
Hgii    3-5. 
E.     teotoria,  Grmy,  Proe.  Z^oi.  f»c. 
lUtagur  teutoria,  Orwy,  SAicW, 

The  l^ant  ia  very  ainiiu  ia 
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ftEPTTLKS. 


U  may  be  readily  diatinfifUHhed  by 
t  murti  depressed  abell*  its  greatesl 
le^  than  one-half  of  ita  length, 
bell  ia  iiDiform  brown  ;  tht;  stemRl 
ikiah  brown  with  yellow  margins. 
.  the  InrluSy  the  bMnks  of  the  Kiat* 
ributaries,  whcTti  it  is  called  by  the 
nangi  mek'bam. 

tra  flaviventer  ia  easily  iliatin^uish* 
e  two  pn^ceilinfi;  by  ita  belL-shapcd 
ral  plaie  and  by  its  uniform  yellow- 
D.  It  resembles  much  in  form  the 
jut  IB  rather  more  elevated,  hnvtnic  a 
reaiion  in  the  middle  ol  the  aeoond 
coaul  platea.  The  firat  vertebrnl 
;11  shaped,  longer  than  broiid,  and 
bind. 

amithii. 
Ithii,  Gray,  Mft. 
n  shell  is  yellowish^  with  a  part  of  the 
tl  blackish.     The   lower    parts  are 
ich  plate  with  yellowish  margin. 

Gratf,    Thorax  and  sternum  solid, 

nearly  entirely,  bony  iu   full-growu 

united    into  an   immoveable  cars- 

depressed.     Sternum  Sat    in  both 

>rai  plates  subquadranpilar,  forming 

ttcetber,  broadly   webbed  toes,  cinwt 

lis   genus  is   confined  to    the    East 

species  grow    to    a    considerably 

tbflQ  the  Emydes  proper,   but  have 

babits. 

baakfl.     The  Batagur. 
[ur,   Gray,  5y».    He^.  p.  28,  and  Jl- 
XtMl.  tab. 
>ka>  Or/ry,  lUustr,  fnd.  Zool,  tab. 
I  cavie.i,   Graif,  Syn.   Rei4.  p.    &0  (rfry 

fz  l<mgic^lU»,  Lt*».  im  B^amfi.  Ftiy,  Ind, 
fi,  p.  297. 

Ukf  Ifnm.  A  Bihr.  Erpet.  ywi.  ii.  p.  341- 
Soii,    Dnm.  <fr    Bibr.    Erpii.  ffff»».    ii-  P- 
L  Bg  I.  m^tht   Joum.    A*.    Soe.   Btng. 
Ip.  M5. 

baaka,  Or^y»    Shield,  Sept.  p.  %&$  tab» 
ft6.  fig.  I  (BkuU) 


Bmjs  fcachag.i.  Gray,  Iliuatr.   fnd.  Zoot  tab. 

Bata^ur  Uoeata,  Oratf,  SAiekl,  Rept.  p.  35.  tab. 
17  (youug). 

All  ioterrupted  koel  along  the  middle  of  the 
vertcbrals,  disappearing  in  old  apccimens. 
Uniform  brown  above  and  lyellowish   below. 

Batafcur  eltioUi.  Gray,  Proc,  ZooL  Soc» 
1862.  p.  264. 

Penku  Tainbel.  Obtaioed  in  the  ICislns  ri- 
ver. Uniform  brownish  Hbot*;,  yellowish  be- 
low.    Feet  during  life  dotted  with  brown. 

Batagur  affinis. 

t  Gmy})  triTittata,  Dum.  A  Btbr.  SrpH.  gen,  ii. 
p.    .^31   Cantor,  MtMi.  S^pt,  p.  4. 

TeuAonyx  affinin  (p*rt.},  CanCorj  /.  c.  p.  8. 

The  shell  ol  the  aouU  lb  incbes  long  by  13 
inches  broad.  Nudial  plate  uoue  i  ibe  Hrsi 
second  Tertebrals  broHder  than  long-  Hrnd 
covered  with  undivided  skin.  Jaws  not  den- 
ticulated, the  upper  with  a  alight  notch  ante. 
riorly.  Tiil  shorter  than  the  bead.  Feet 
BCTQUgly  webbed ;  fruui  part  of  the  fore  leg 
with  imbricate,  narrow,  tranaTersa  acutes ; 
claws  feeble.  Rivers  and  ponds  of  the  Malay 
an  Peninsula  and  of  Peoang,  but  not  ttumeroua. 

Ratsgur  dhongoka.     The  Dhongoka. 
£mya  dboogeka,  Orajf,  JilmHr.  lad,  Zo»i»  ii.  tab. 
^— do»*uc«llu,  Dmm  <t*  Bibf,  Srpet.  sraa.    ii.  p. 
331. 

Bata^r  dhoog«kii,  Gra^,  Ski4ld  Rq>t,  a.  SS. 
t&b.  IB.  (youug),  k  tab.  24.  fig.  1  (skuUj. 

Verj  siraiUr  to  the  B.  lineatus,  but  may  ho 
easily  distinguished  by  a  vertebral  ridge  and 
an  iHitfrrupted  stripe  on  eaeh  side  of  it  black. 
A  yellow  line  rmis  from  the  nostril  to  the  up. 
per  part  of  the  tympanum.  The  Ganges  at 
SuUanpoor,  Lahore,  Nepnl,  and  Assam.  The 
sheU  15  inches  long  anO  is  entirely  ossified, 

PbtysterT>uffl»  Grau,  Shell  entirely  bonv^ 
eoniparatively  small,  nuck  tJepreaaed;  aterno- 
cusUil  suture  eovered  with  a  aeries  oC  three 
plates.  Head  very  lar^e,  covered  with  a  thick, 
hflrd,  horny  case  j  jaws  sirong.  Tail  very 
I  long,  covered  with  riii^a  of  subt^usdranguUr 
shields.  Head,  tail,  and  limbs  not  capablo 
I  of  beitiK  retracted  within  the  akell.     Toes  mo-^ 


affiiiis  (psrt.),  Gsaior,  Cola/.   Mai,  |  ^^^^i^^y  yf^hbcd  ;  claws  strong  live  anteriorly 
snout    »»*^^"'P®*'«"°'^* 


ivered  with  undivided  skin 
itod,  nose  tnrned  upwards  ;  upper 
misted.  Tail  rather  shorter  than  the 
lour  uniform  brown  in  preserved 
ehell  20  inchea  long  :  it  is  thoroMgh 


Platyslernum  mcKacephalum,  MulUr, 
PUty^tcrnon  megsccplialtim,    Gray,  Proc,   Zool, 
Sfft    1831,  p.  106  ;  lUhstr  Ind.  Zoot.  c.  tab.  Oum, 
ii  Bibr.  £iy€t,  Gt».  it.  p.  34&.  Ub.  16.  6g.  fi. 
.1   native  of  China,  probably  of  the  u.'Utbern 


«i.....tmb.l.;..found.ntheQ.n-|  _,^j   eTtenda  wuihw  J«    mu  Pega.  .1 

Ixr.w.ddy.  .bound,  at  the  month  of   g^,,^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^.         ^  ui„dM 

-ly.  Kreat    number,   are   brought   to    ^      ^^^^  5  j^^^^  ;„  ,^^^ 
irhere  they   are  ealen   by    pHrticulnr         ^'  ^ 

THIED  raMILT. 

Trionycidse.  The  Fr«hwater  Tnrtlea. 

Shell  much  deprftsaed,  covered  with  soft 
skin.  Feet  for  swironiinjr ;  toes  distinct, 
strongly  webbed ;  claws  3—3. 


are  even   kept   for   sale  in  tanks 
n  caught  one  in  the  scfl  oflf  Prnan^,  i 
itl  book  baited  nith  a  shrimp 

lineatus.     The  Kachuga. 
Ita,  (Miy,  Syn.  Rrpi.  p.  SiS. 


7ig 


Emytlfl,  Gray.  Shell  oval»  depicsseH,  only 
partly  os&iticii,  oovei-ed  wiib  sotl  ttkin^  a  iiiurt; 
or  less  broad  margin  remaining  cariilw^inous. 
Sternum  more  or  less  cartilaginous,  tlic  osei- 
ficatious  proceeding  from  seven  centres ;  a 
broad  flexibla  flap  (valve)  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  sternal  lobe.  Feei  broadly  wtbbed^ 
with  Ihree  stroDg  cUws  anterioily  and  poste- 
riorly. Tail  none.  Tbe  Eaat  Indies,  Sene- 
gambia  ;  habits  thoroughly  aquatic  and  ear* 
nivorous  ;  do  not  altuio  to  a  lary;e  siae  ;  c^gs 
spheiicHl.  When  the  water  dries  up,  they 
bury  themselvos  deep  in  the  mud. 

£myda  granosa.     The  Bungomn. 

L«  diagrtncc,  lacep.  Qi/adr.  Ovip.  i.  p.  I'71, 
Teetudu  granosa,  Seh<*/yf,    TututL   b.  127.  tib. 

30.  A    B. 

I  i£in.Tda  punctata,  Qnk)f^Syn.  Htpt.  p.  60, 
Triooyx  punctata,  Oray,  UlM*ir.  iud.  Zooi, 

• granoBus,  Gray,  lUxutr.  Ind.  iiooi. 

coromeDdelicui*,  Qtoffr.  Ann.   J/af.    xiv.  p. 

16.  Ub  5.  fig.  1. 
CrrptopUB  graoosns^  D  AB.  Brp.  gtn.  \i,  p.  501. 
Very  abundant  on  tbe   coaai  of  C-oromaudrl 

and    in    Lower    Bengal  ;     Allahabad,  N.  W. 

bindoatau,  and   JSikkimf   length  of    shell  10 

inches,  is  relished  as  food  by  particular  castes. 

£mydB  eeyloDensis. — Gray^  SifisU,  Rept.  p. 
64.  tab.  29  A. 

Kmyda  punctata,  Kdaart,  Prvdr^  Fann.  Otv^, 
p.  179.  sAi,  Tkstud.  c.  Ub.  duab. 

Scarcely  speciiically  distinct  from  E.  gra- 
nosB'  GeueraUy  diaiributed  in  the  lower  part 
of  Ceylon  found  in  lakes  and  tunku.  Several 
were  kept  alive  for  mouths  iu  a  tult  tilled  with 
fresh  water  fed  freely  on  animal  food,  and  also 
on  bread  and  boiled  rice.  A  large  female  laid 
three  eggs,  globular,  about  1  inch  in  diometer, 
with  n  hard  calcnreous  sbelL  This  and  Kmys 
tiijuga  are  put  into  wells  to  act  the  part  of  a 
ficavengcr.  Shell,  in  fresh  specimens  smooth  ; 
in  drying,  tbe  granular  surface  of  the  bony 
bbell  IS  apparent. 

Emyda  vittata./'rtws,  Bfonaisler,  BerLAtad* 
1854,  p.  210.  Goa.  Characterized  by  black 
streaks  and  spota  on  Ihe  head  and  the  neck. 

Trionyx,  Ozoffr,  Shell  much  depressed, 
only  partly  ossified,  covered  with  soft  skin* 
dilated  into  a  broad  cartilaginous  margin 
posteriorly.  BternHm  more  or  less  cartilaginous, 
sometimes  with  two  pairs  of  etternally  visible 
osseous  plates,  and  with  the  hinder  lobe  not 
dilated  iulo  lateral  valves.  Feet  broadly 
webbed,  with  three  strong  claws  autcriorly  and 
posteriorly.  Muzzle  produced  ioLo  a  nasal 
lube  ;   snout  conically  pointed. 

Trionyx  sinensis.     Witffm.  Unu  AcL  Acad.  I 

Leop.   Carol  xvii.    183f},    p.    Uff.  £<7*aitc/k  | 

Chelonolcff.  Stud.  p.  J  7  7.  I 

— ^t«bercid«ta«,  Cnntor,Ann.  dt  Mag,  Nat,  hi$i. 

ifiiS,  p.  482. 

nt  ftioctUA\B,Qru!/,Cft(^lTprt.BritMua.p.  48. 1 


*  trffl 
in  r» 

I 

It*  9 


Trionyx  perocellatua,  Grajf,  Ortff. 

p.  QS.  Uh   SI. 

The  bony  carapace  rather  longir 
with  a  low  but  very    distinet 

Peculiar  to  China  -,    found    on  \ht 
Cbuaan,  uommou  iu  Formosa. 

Trionyi  gaugeticus.  Cue,  i7^««.  Am 

hurum,  Gray,  IlUidr.  Ind.  Zocial 

ocelUtu»,  Oray,  lUmntr.  ImL  Zo^i.  c 

O  jmnopiiB  duvMicelLii,  l>mm,jt  BiM. 
iL  p.  187. 

ocellatu*,    Dum.    #-    BiW.  I 

JocqwM.    V'o}/.  Ind.^  Sfpt'  pi-  9. 

— — gaogeticu§,  Cantor,  Mai  Stpi- 
Bony  carapace  rather  longer  than 
a   alight  swelling   anteriorly  on  i 
line.    Pound  in  the  Gangat  and  its 
upwards  to  Nepal  ;  at  Prnang  in 
on  the  sra-coast.  Ii  is  of  fierce  habi 
ing  itself  desperately  by   btlitiir, 
whtn  fxcited  a  low,   hoaiae,  cms\ 
It  appears  to  be  far  less  uumerou* 
than  I.  javanious  and  Cbiira  mdica.    I 
inches  long. 

Trionyx  javanicua.  Scltirti^y. 
2^7.   Oray,  XituUr,  Jnd^  ZifoLa, 

Oymuupat  javauicu*,  £>«».  #*  i^fe^r. 
iu  p.  4a3. 
carinaginrt,C^oA£arrtlCaiU»f,<Ji 

Found  in  the  (innges  and  its  ixib 
Dekbauand  M  Penang  is  numerona. 

Trionyx  omalus,  Oraj/,  Vroe 
]8»l,p'4l.  pi.  5.  (young),  7 
Siam  ;  Garobnja,  Bomro. 

Trionyi  subplanua.  SeWtigg. 
nigtb.  i.  p.  Sbi*.  tfray,  ill.  bU. 

Qymnopas  tubpUnut,  /)«»•  A 
ii.  p.  496. 
TrianxK  froDatuB*  Qf^,  BkkU^ 
Dogsni&  subplaoa,,    Orajf,   Skigj^ 
tab.  33  (from  *  .lapaaraa  fepMioa**)* 
Found  at  Singapore^  Peiuuig, 

Trionyx  guntheri. — Mulltr. 
Bogaoia  guDiberiy  Gt-  Pr.  Z%.  Sm. 
Hony   carapace  as   broad  at 
pressed,  especially  along  tbe  v 

Cbitra.  <7rat/.  Very  clot«iy  aUitd 
differing   only    in   the  form  of  tbt 
hind  part  of  the  head  is  more 
the  snout  is  abort,   with  wi^ 
with  a  short,  prominent  oiul  tubcL 

Chitra  indica.  Gray,  Shield^  A«^ 
Trionyx  indicus,  Gray*  5yn.  if/pc  \ 


legyptiacuK,  vor.  jo<L  r7r.  HX,  Nd.  H 
OyvDopua  lineafcuB>    iJum.  4.-  MiU. 

indicua.  Canter,  Af«^  Xtpu  p. 

Grows  to  a  very   large  site, 
Trionyx,  is  eaten  by  the  natin 

I  the  I'hiuese.     Found  iu  the  Gt 
tributaries,  upwards   into  Nepal ; 
tbe  estuaries  of  the  Malayan  P( 


IlEPTILES. 


^be  ta  the   PbiJippitte  Ulnn<le.     Speci- 
i  weigh  24<1  pounds  ;  they  nre  very  power- 

Sof  ferocious  habits.    Shell  measures  37 
Y  TOCRTir  PAIIILT. 

cmtJse.  Marriie  Turtles. 
■rioe  Turtles  Are  nt  onci;  distinguished 
heir  long,  compressed  fin-shnpeil.  non- 
ietfle  iirriy  the  toe«  heins;  endoseti  in  a 
jpOn  "Itin,  out  of  whirh  only  one  or  two 
h  project.  Thecarspsre  is  broad  nnd  murh 
tfvwd,  so  that  whon  these  animsls  are  on 
band  nrc  tume<l  over  on  their  bncks,  they 
iDt  regain  their  naiiiml  position.  They 
tttaDUtchly  marine  animals;  their  pinnate 
^H  their  light  shells  render  them  the 
IPrimmers  in  the  class  of  reptiles  :  the^r 
ktimes  live  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from 
if,  to  which  they  periodiciilly  return,  in 
fc^to  depi'sit  from  100  to  250  sofl-siiellrd 
■^tefa  are  buried  in  the  sand  The  food 
Hltpccies  consists  fxrlusively  of  alftne  ; 
ffitibsisi  upon  fish  nm\  molluspa.  They 
Ikmnd  in  all  the  inieriropieal  bchs  ;  some* 
H  they  Irarel  far  into  the  temperate 
|)ns.  The  flesh  and  eg?s  of  nil  the  species 
)^ihle,  altbnngh  the  rndtan  tnrtles  are 
■  less  npprecistc<l  in  this  respect  than  those 
^  Ailaatia.  At  certain  seasons^  the  Beah  of 
|tf««a  virjfCUa  acquires  poisonous  qualities, 
I  instances  of  dcuth    luive    beeu  aftcril)ed  to 

bouan*,    ^f^Vi    h>kB  fiftera    vertebral  and 

III  ahielWs,  whioh  are  thin  nml  not  inilincate. 
Lv  is  M  ridge  or  a  series  of  prumiiieiit  knoiis 
|plhMrow3of  verieUral  and  oositil  shields 
BDiionl*.  The  kciius  is  carnivorous, 
iihes,  ui'MlusCa,  nu't  cmstacfia  .  com- 
AiUiitic  species  the  LinjjCfj;erheiuJ, 
>  not  appear  to  rxUuid  into  the  in- 
in.  and  C  olivacea  cantoned  to  the 
lies. 

Itta  olirncca.     The  Indian  LoffKerhead. 
olirai-t-a,  Ktchtfkotit ,  Zoct   Ml.  tab.  3. 
7tUal  Hal  AfpU  p.  t». 

mwri,  0.  4t  B.  Krprx.  grn,  ii.  p.  S57. 

ift  oUvaccfti  Gray,  On.  6hirl/l  kept.  p.  73. 

[ftpecies  is  distinguisiu-d  Ironi  its  Ailau- 

iner  by  the  presence  of  ouljr  a  sinKlc 

|W  10  each  of  iia   fuct.     ll    has  been 

the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the    coasts  of 

aud     Peitnitg,     ill    tiie    seas    of  the 

le  Islaniis  nud  of  Chinii,  aitd  is  abund- 

the    luoulh  of  tlie   lloogly.     Its  flesh, 

relished  by  the  Chiuese  is  unpalatable 

»ea]is. 

tU.  (FUm.)  Gray,  S/ruU.  RtpL  p.  7i. 
»en  vertebral  and  costal  ahiekia,  which 
tUn   and  not   JrohricAte.     ShcU  of  young 
lb   without,   or  with  frchlc,  longitudinal 
hcfbivorous,  feeding  on  algic,  Speciea 


of  chelonia  extend  over  nearly  all  the  seas  be- 
tween Ifae  tropics  ;  but  whether  they  belong  to 
two  or  more  species  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  decided  in  the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge. 
C.  midsa  and  C.  viriUis  are  names  given  to 
specimens  from  the  Atlaniic,  and  India.  Both 
names  are  now  considered  to  indicate  the  lumc 
species,  virgaUi  haa  been  applied  to  specimens 
from  the  Re4l  sea,  i^lcntical  with  others  frum 
the  Inrtian  ocean.  Duineril  and  Bibron  apply 
it  10  AiUniic  as  well  as  to  lodiau  specimens 
and  Cuvier  and  Dum^ril  and  l{il>ron  distin^fuish 
Ch.  maculosa  trom  tho  coast  of  Malabnr,  and 
Ch.  mar»iorat4i,  from  the  Ailaulio  tiniy  and 
Agassis,  consider  both  of  them  as  identical,  and 
the  former  author  as  even  synonymous  to  (Ih. 
virgata.  The  ditfereucca  consist  chiefly  in 
modificatioDs  of  the  colours  and  in  the  lorm  of- 
the  shields,  Aga«siz  bss  retained  the  name  of 
Cb.  midas  for  the  Atlaniic  individuals,  anil  of 
Ch.  virgats  for  those  from  the  Pacific,  Chelo- 
nia virgata,  the  Indian  Tnnle,  or  Green  turtle, 
is  found  on  all  ttie  coasts  of  the  Kast  Indies.  U 
is  at  all  seasons  pleniifuUy  l^ken  iu  fishing- 
slakes  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  in  size  it 
equals  the  Atlantic  Turtie.  which  it  rivals  in 
flavour-  About  December  and  January  the  fe- 
male lands  to  tlupoait  btr  eggs,  iu  the  snndy 
beach  of  some  sequestered  island,  and  then 
the  fishermen  watch  durin^^  the  moonlight 
nights  to  *  turn  turtles.'  The  egga  are  of  a  sphe- 
rical shape,  about  1  inch  in  ctiaoietcr,  covered 
by  tt  soft  seoU'lransparent  membrane  of  a  pale- 
yeilow  colour.  The  expert  eye  of  the  fisber- 
luini  batUes  the  pains  with  which  the  turtle 
concfHls  her  eggs,  and  prodigious  numbers  are 
diainierred.  They  are  very  nch-ftavoured,  lika 
marrow,  and  will  keep  for  weeks  nlthougl^, 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  flesh  of  this  species  i»> 
sometimes  found  to  be  poisonous. 

Carelta.  Jferr.  Gray^  Shield,  JUpL  p.  13. 
has  thirteen  vertebral  and  cosIaI  shields,  nbich 
are  produced  behind  and  imbricate-  Two  olaws 
to  each  fooL  Bhell  of  youoi;  aoimaU  with 
three  keels.— Carnivorous. 

CwetU  squamata.  Hawk-bill  Turtle  ;  In- 
dian Caret. 

Car«iu  imbrioata  (|>ftft},  o  uct. 

Testado  W{uanuti,  BoiU,  JctP,  p. 

Eretmocl*elyt  »t|uiaaiita,   Ajfom. 
StaUa,  i.  p.  9»2. 

Linoseus,  in  his  •flystcraa  Natnrrej'  ensmerates 
the  species  of  turtle  famous  by  the  tortoise* 
shell  whioh  it  supplies  to  commerce,  as  Testudo 
imbricata,  rtferriug  to  it  specimens  from  the 
AiUntio  aa  well  as  from  tho  Indian  Ooesn.  and 
quoting  the  Javan  Tesiudo  squamiaU  of  Bon-^ 
lius  aa  a  synonym.  All  subsequent  zoologists 
have  adopted  Linnmus'a  view,  until  the  Indian 
Caret  was  sepnrateU  trom  the  Atlantic  foiai  by 
9i 


NAt.  ffiit.  tr.' 


narily  iarge.  it  i«  found  ihroiiKbout  Ihe  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  is  pltntiful  nnly  on  parts 
of  the  coasts  of  Oylon  (Hambangtoite,  Ifnta- 
ra).  of  the  Maldives,  of  Celebes,  be.  As 
however,  turtles  Mirays  resort  to  the  locality 
where  they  were  bom,  or  where  they  have  breo 
iiaed  10  propagate  their  kiud,  and  as  their  cap- 
ture ii  very  profiinble,  they  become  scarcer  and 
scarcer  at  places  where  they  are  known  to  have 
been  abundant  formerly^  some  specimens  sell 
in  Ceylon  for  as  much  as  £♦,  the  price  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  shell.  If  taken  from 
the  animal  when  decomposition  has  set  in,  the 
colour  of  the  shell  becomes  clouded  and  milky, 
and  hence  the  cruel  expedient  is  resorted  to  of 
fluspendint^  the  turtle  over  fire  till  heat  makes 
the  shields  start  from  the  bony  part  of  the 
o&rapace,  after  which  the  creature  la  permitted 
to  t scape  to  the  water,  where  they  live;  but 
reproduction  of  the  epidermal  shields  to  a  great 
extent  is  improbable.  At  Celebes,  whence  the 
finest  tortoise  shell  is  exported  to  China,  the 
natives  kill  the  turtle  by  blows  on  the  head,  and 
immerse  the  shell  in  boilin;(  water  to  detach 
ihe  plates  :  dry  heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the 
un»lcilful. 

Dermatochelys,  Blaini/.  Csrapace  subcordi- 
form,  coTered  with  a  coriaceous  skin  like  the 
remainder  of  the  animal.     Herbivorous. 

Dermatochelys  coriaoea. 
Testudo  cohacea*  X.  Syat.  AW.  i.  p.  350. 
Sphargis  nwronhalis,  Merr,    TtAt.  p.  19.  Behttg. 
Paun.  Japon.t  Rtp^'  P-  ^>  tab.  1. 

Orajf,  Syn.    Bepi,   p.   SI.   Jhm,  A 
.  JSrpft.  gen.  tL  p.  660.  pi.  S«.  6g.  t.     TiekeU. 


skin,  by  the  presence  of  lep,  u 
iiilegumeuts,  which  are  cither 
or  f^rvuular,  or  tubercular,  of 
there  are  many  aauriin;  whi 
teUncfl,    mi«{ht  easily  be 
order — of  snakes,  aud  there 
tion  between  both  ibeae  ord 
have  several  Uyers  of  oeUa  l( 
pigments  ;  the  animal  sprcai 
these  layers  by  more  or  less 
whereby   the   ohangea   in 
etfocted.  Sauriaiu  are  ovipa: 
parous.     Tbey  have   beco   dt 
families  -, 

I  Family  of  Crocodile*— 4 

I      Head  with  the  snout    p 

'  pre8«d,  covered  above  and 

\  shields  arranf^ed  in  longitudii 

'  aeries  i  each  dorsal   shield 

osseous  dermal  scute  and   e 

horny    cpidennal   plate.     Ti 

pressed.     Feet    abort,    morft 

Teeth  strong,   acuie   ronicali 

Tonf^ue  short,  adherent.  N 

close    togfther,    on    the   t 

mity  of  the  snout.     Tnet  5— ^ 

interior   are   armed   with 

sauriana  sre  found  between  tl 

'  the  country  is  watered  by  sn 

I  or   lakes       Peculiarities   ha 

'  Eoologiats  to  conpider   the 

as  a  distinct  aub-order  of  I 

cati)  or  to  separate  them  ali 

intermofliate  between  the  T 

(Emydosauri).     Tb« 

ters  of  tbo 


y  f«U  aa  easy  prey  especially  to  tlie 
U,  the  active  old  luumals  requiring 
uaotity  of  food,  attack  every  large 
ich  accideutally  approacbes  theui, 
BTpowering  it,  the  whole  of  their 
igaiiiKation  is  called  into  requisition. 


feet,  and  was  so  powerful  a«  to  destroy  a  full- 
grown  buck  antelope,  which  had  come  to  drink 
water  at  the  tank  to  which  it  usually  resorted. 
Crooodiles,   Ow.     Teeth   strong,    very    un- 
equnl  in  size,  16  or  19  above,  aod  15  below,  on 

victim   belwecD   their   capacious  ,  ^'^  "^^'  ^*;*  '7**»  ^  ^""^  "PP*^'  i**  ^'''^  ?»»« 
lening  ll.eir  long,  pointed,  conical  '  »''""K«»l;  '»»e  fourth  looUi  of    the  lower 


its  flesh,  ttiey  draw  it,  m   one   mo- 

lir  weight  and  with  a  stroke  of  the 

the  water   aad   drown  it     Their 

ever,  ia  much  too  narrow  to  allow  of 

of  the  entire  body  of   the  viciim  ; 

eth  being  adapted    for  seizing   and 

t  only,  and  not  for  biting,  they  are 

gte  the  carcase*  tearing  off  single 

udden  strong  jerks.     This   is  per- 

Efly  by  lateral  motions  of  the  head 
irt  of  the  body  ;  and  the  bones  of 
the  crocodile  are  much  mnre  firmly 
I  one  another,  and  the  processes 
a1  vertebra;  m*ich  more  developed, 
f  other  saurinn.  Indian  crocodilea 
Brs  and  estuaries,  also  the  sea-coasts, 
n  weather  may  be  seen  floating  at  a 
i  two  or   three  Cbilea  from    shore. 

titiog  small  inland  waters  which  are 
ring  a   drought  are    compelled  to 
E>ut  in  search  of  water,  in  which  alorte 
irocure  their  food  ;  they  do  this  dur- 
^t-     Some  of  them,  however,  eape- 
individuals,  bury  themselves  in  the 
iny  fresh-water  tortoises  and  fish  do, 
in  a  state  of  torpor  below  the  hard 
1^  the   time  of  the  drought       It  is 
period,  shortly  after  they  have  been 
ton  the  state  of  an  enforced  fasting, 
most  formidable.     A  man  seized 
lite  has  only  one  way  of   saving  bis 
bis  limb,  nnmely  to  force  his  tinkers 
n  of  the  beast,  which   immediately 
victim,  B  practice  equally  known  to 
of  South  America,  to  the  Negro  of 
to  the  Uindoo.    It  is  not  difBcuU  to 
le  depredator  by  a  book  baited  with 
\\  and  made   fast  by  a  bunch  of 
cords,  which  it  canuot  guaw  asun- 
aiuk  into  the   spaces   between   the 
not  easy  to  kill  them  on  the  spot, 
ball  sent  through   the  eye  into  the 
trough  the  neck  to  the  spinal   cord: 
a  severe   injury    to  any  of  the    vital 
rove  fatal  to  them,    but  not    before 
^8  have  elapsed.     All  the  crocodilea 
8 :  the    eg^H  have  n  hard  shell,  and 
site  and   shnpr  tliose  of   a  ^ooec; 
to  sixty  art  deposited  in  n  hollow 
ks,  and  Blightly  covered  over  wilh 
nd.    The  younjr  crocoililes  are  of  a 
growth,  one    hutched    al    Madr;)^ 
1  increased  to  the  leirgih  of  8  or  9 
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jaw 
passes  into  a  groove  at  the  lateral  edge  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Snout  moderately  long.  The  pos- 
terior nuchal  plates  are  separated  from  the  dorsal 
by  an  interspace.  Alliicators  nre  found  only  in 
the  new  world,  but  the  British  in  ludio,  almost 
universallv  apply  this  name  to  the  Indian  Crooo- 
dihis.  Crocodiles  are  found  in  Ametica,  Atrica, 
Asia,  and  Australia. 

Crocodilua  palustris^  Leu,  imBelanff,  Votf. 
Imd.  Ori4fnt.,  Zool.  Rtpi,  jp.  305.     (Jray. 

?ulgari«,  vor.  B,  Dum,  A  Bi&r.  ErpcL  gem.  iii. 

p.  108.  OaiUor,  Mai.  lUpi.  p.  16. 

trigonopa,  ffray,  Cnlal.  TorL  ,U.,  vn,  p.  62. 

— bomlifroDs,  fiVoy,  I  c.  p.  59.   Huxtey,  Pnc' 

Ltna.  S<K,  1869,  pp,  ]3,  28. 
hiporcatoB,  CatUUif,  A*.   Beaearck,  xix.  tab.  3. 

figi.  1  aod  3  (Dot  Cat.) 
Bombifron!!  trlgonopii.  Gray,  Ann.  <£■  Mag    Nat- 
ffitt,  1862,  X.  p.  2ff9.  Ceylon  ;  Peo.  of  India  ;  Gaa- 
gfta. 

Upper  surface  of  suout  covered  with  nomer- 
on«  small,  rouuded,  irregular  promiuencea. 
Crocodilus  siamensis.  8ckn.Eu,Ampk,  p.  157. 

gnlettup,  Cnv.  Ann.  JU»».    llUt.   Sat.  I.  p   61 

pi.  1.  fig  9  (itktill  of  aa  tdnlt). 

BumbifroQi  BiAmoDflia,  Gray,  Ann,  A-  Mao. 
A'<U,  Hist.  1862,  X.  p.  2«9. 

Upper  surface  of  snout  without  promioeii^ 
oea  and  almost  smooth     8iam,  Garoboja. 

CroeodituB  porosus,  Schneid.  Amph.  p.  I  K9. 
Cantor,  Mai.  Htpt.  p.  Ifl.  Jtrd,  JottrtK  Aa.  8oe. 
Beng.  xxii.  p,  466. 

hiporcAtua,   Cv9     Ou.    Tou.  v.  pt-  2.  p  65. 

Ub.  I.  llgs.  A,  18,  It  (young  akulla),  ft  tab  S. 
«g.8- 

Mm.  <C-  Sckleg.  Krohod.  Imd,  Arehipel  Uh.  8. 
fig.  A  (Uiddk  aged  ekuU)  fig-  7,  (aged.) 

OopholiB  porosus,  Oray.  Amm,  cC-  Jfay.  Sat.  Bitt. 
1868,  X.  p.  J67. 

Anterior  nuehal  platea  none,  or  only  a  pair 
of  very  small  ones.   K  Indies.  Anstmlia. 

Crocodilus  pondiceriaiius.    Oujitker, 
OophoUn  pundicherianui.  Gray,  A»n,   A  Mag, 
Mai.  Mi$L  1862,  x.  p.  2«8. 

Ko  anterior  uuchal  plates.  Penin.  of  In£a. 

Gavialis,  Oeoffr,  Teeth  slender,  snb- 
uqual  in  sise,  27  or  38  above,  and  26  or  2$ 
belov,  on  each  side ;  the  stroDf^est  teeth  ante- 
tiorly  in  the  jaws;  treth  directed  outwards. 
Snout  very  long  and  slender  Onir  one  species 
is  known  from  the  Gsitgee, — the  B(  rnro  giivial 
Crocodilus  schtegelii,  having  been  refern^J  to 
Rhynchosuchus. 

Gavialis  gan^eticus.     The  Gnvial  or  Nakoo. 
L^icerta  j^itugBtica,  Gut.  SjtH.  Sat.  i.  p.  1057. 
Crocodilus  lougiroctric,  StAn«V.  Hist.  Amkp,  p* 


160.  Cuv,  Ou,  Fo$s.  V.  pt.    3.  p.  60.  pi.  /.  6gs 
1  <^  10  &  pt.  2.  Qg.  11  (li«(wl  and  ftkuU.) 

tonuifoatria,    Cvv,  ^   e,   p.  U.    pi.   1.   figB. 

&  It,  &pl.  2.  fig.  12. 
Tbe  length  of  the  snout  equnls  tbnl  of  nine 
or  ten  of  the  dorsal  ihieldj.  Old  mnle  aped- 
mens  hnve  a  tnr^e  cArtilftinnoiiB  bump  on  tbe 
extremity  of  the  snaat,  ^^Kan  noticed  that  tbe 
Bsitgcs  19  inhabitt^d  by  crocodiles  which  hiTe 
a  bom  on  the  end  of  the  snout,  perforated  by 
this  nostrils  nnd  contiinin^  a  Amnll  oavity  for 
the  reception  of  air,  so  thai  the  nmlfs  are 
enabled  to  ruroain  under  water  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  females.  The  Gavial  ittains  to 
a  lengtli  of  20  feet.  Tbe  correct  term  iv  garial. 

Pamily  of  Water  Lizards. — Varaniifcc. 

Head  with  tbe  sDout  produced.  pyrami<ial, 
coveted  with  small,  scale-like,  but  not  im- 
bricate, shields.  Teeth  acute,  compressed. 
Tongue  elongate,  sleader^  terminating  in  a 
long  fork»  retractile  into  a  sheath  at,  its  base. 
Sjcalea  small,  equal  on  the  sidus  and  on  Ibc  back, 
arranged  in  cross  rings  ;  those  of  the  belly  and 
tail  square,  in  cross  bands.  Tail  Ion?,  general- 
ly comprea^ed.  Toes  5 — 5,  armed  with  strong 
claws.  This  family  contains  the  largest  species 
of  liuxda;  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Urge  rivers,  and  are  excel- 
lent swimmers,  thfir  lonK*  compreased  tail 
serving  as  a  propeller ;  thtiy  are  carnivorous, 
feeding  on  all  thf.  diQereut  wiiter-unimals  and 
on  Ibe  egt^B  of  birds,  and  likewise  on  thoae  of 
other  large  reptiles  Their  movements  on  land 
are  not  much  less  rapid  than  in  the  water. 
Several  speHes  climb  trees  ;  they  am  active 
daring  a  part  of  the  night.  'Lhey  ore  found  in 
t«>piflal  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

Varanus.  (part),  Men.  Amph.  p.  58. 
nostrils  are  an  oblique  slit,  situated  in,  or 
nearly  in,  the  middle  between  tbe  eye  and 
the  extremity  of  the  snout.  Scales  elliptic, 
small ;  those  on  the  back  and  on  the  sides  not 
imbricate,  each  hcinj;  surrounded  by  a  small, 
drcuUr,  granular  fold*  TaU  with  a  Ioh*  orest, 
formed  by  two  or  four  aeries  of  atroogly  keeled 
scales.     Throat  wiih  a  traiisverse  fold. 

VaranuB  flaveaceos.  Short-toed  Water  Lizard. 

Monitor  Qnveseeni,  Gratf,  JU'  f'*d.  Zooi.  o.  tab. 

VaranoB  piquotai,  />.  k,  B.  ISrpdf.  gin^  lii  p.  4H5. 

Em|nguBta  tiaTcacena,  Oray.  2uat^«j  p.  0. 

Varanus  flaveacfOB,  Canior,  Hat  ^^^-  P*   28. 

This  species  attains  to  a  length  of  from  3  to 
4  feet,  the  tail  being  Ioniser  than  the  body. 
Its  tofB  comparatively  shorter  than  iu  ita 
co»ig«ner5. 

Varanua  dracasoa.  Common  Indian  Waler 
Lizard. 

LacprU  dractuna,  I.  Syit.  ffat.  \.  p.  ."JftO. 
kcoru  dr*c.Tn«,  Sh,tH-.    ZtnJ.   iii.  p.  218.  pi.  67. 
Vpimuihii  boagaleuaid,  Daud*  (I\4i,  Bepi,  iii. 


Varanus  gut tatna,    Biter,  dm} 

^— "  puQctatua,  Mfr*.  Ampk,    pt  ^1 
309. 

Monitor  heraldicua,  Orajf,  im  Orj^ 
ir.  p.  25. 
beogalenitia,  O^ay,  t.  r.  p.  tt, 

V&naaa  b«agaI«nuB,  P.  h   B.  fniJI 
460, 
heraldiciiB,  Oraji,  C*(^iL  it*.  »■  A« 

MoDitur  dracacaa,  Orat/,  2-  c.  p.  l*. 

VaranuA  hihnjui,  Blylh ^  Jfitirjk.  Ak  A 
p.  869,   KmUart,    Prndt.  /'.m.  Cryl 

A    most    eomfflon    sp^'^m    in 
India,    Bengal,    Netial,    Southern 
Ceylon,  it  is  called  in  C>yl»n  tlie  *' 
found  in  great  abundance  io  all   l1 
province*,  rarely  iu  the  bigbetRandi 

Varanus   lunatus.     Grouf^    Xuoi 
Banded  Water  LiEard. 

Sidea  and  legs  dotted  with  wbit4 

Varanns  nebulosus.    Clourlad  W 
Bengal,  Siam.  Feuaog 

Mouitur  nebalooos.   Qray,  im  Ow^, 
\x.  p.  fi7. 

Varanns  nebulo«ua«  Duia.  k,  Bih: 
p.  483.  ?  CatUnr,  Cai.   Wa/   Stpt,  p.  57 

The  largest  specimen  m»^d  la  3 
the  tail  being  longer  than  the  body 
Bengal  and  Siam,  perhaps  near  Pen 
in  Java  as  atated  by  Bibrou. 

Hydrosaurus,  fl^tyf.  Thia  genua 
Varanus  only  in   its  noatrils    wbi 
or  less  rounded    opening  near  the 
the  snout. 

Hydrosaucua  salrator.  Gmjf  06 

Lieard. 

8t«tUo  Kolvator,  Lnur,  £««.  Sept-  p^  0 
Tupinanibia  bivitUtua,  A'uJU,  BrUr. 
Monitor  elegana,  Ormy^  Zoul  J 
Varanus   vitiatui.  Lest.   U    Bf> 

Orient  ,   Rrpl   p.  307, 

bivittatus,  A  k  Bihr,  ErpA, 

Varamua   BAWntor,    Oamt.    CaL 
Monitor  bivittatus,   SeAJ^.  X 

21,  ftUb.-22.  (ig8.  J,  3. 

An   inhabitant  of   the    ArcHi 
Indian   continent  ;    China,     Si 
it   is  "  very    numerous    in    hilly  an^ 
localities  of  the  Malayan  pentniult-   1 
monly,  during  the  day,  observe^!  iu  tbe 
of  trees  overhangiag  rivers,  pn" — 
and    their  eggs  and  smaller   1 
disturbed,  it   throws  itaeU  from  a  cor 
height   into  the  water  ;   it    wifl  t^<i 
defend  itself  wiib  teeth  an  ' 
of  the  tail,  low  castes  in  i 
their  buriows   on    the  bauka 
flesb  beini;  greatly    relished, 
uearly  7  feet  in  length.'* 

Family  of  Land  Liurds. — 
Head    oovered  with    ohicldt. 
mclrioally  arranged.      Toit^jue 
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rtne,  tormin&ting  in  b  fork.     Scnlca  on  tl^e 

frranular  or  rhombic,  on  the  sides  jcranu* 

on    the    beity    Ur^t:r,    quR(irant»ular    or 

ded,  and   arranged  in    cross    bands.     No 

^utiinnl  fold  alon^  tlie  sidps,  but  generally 

:ros8    the   throat.      Tail    very   lonjj, 

ith   the  scides  arranml   in    rinvg  ; 

Eyfia  diurnal,  with  eyelids  ;  tympnnnm 

Ltuibt   Tour,    well  developed.      The 

lo  not  attnin  to  any  considerable  sire  ; 

titem  are  found    in  Africa,  America, 

ipe.  They  live  generally  oa  the  ground, 

lot  burrowing. 

iromus,    DaudiH, 

elonnato-p^ramidal,    body  subcylin- 

l1  very  long.    Nostril  in  n  single  nuaal 

iraedirttcly  above  (he  labials.     Dorsal 

[e,  strongly   keeled,  the  keels  being 

into    lonjfiluuinal    ridges  ;  all     the 

kbiclds,  or  at    least  the    lateral    ones, 

[Bides  covered    with   pranulor   srales. 

i\6  surrounded  by  smaller  onps  ;  one 

iguinai  pores  on  eaeh  aide.     Femoral 

»e.     Tail   with  rings  of  keeled,    qua- 

shields.     An  iudislinct  CDllar.     Toes 

kted  or  keeled.     Tympanum  distinct 

iromus  Bexlineatus.     Daud.  liepL  iii. 
lb.  39.  D.  <C'  H.  ErpH.  rjhn,  z,  p.  158. 
Lin«atUR,  Dand.  /.  e.  p.  SG3. 
<7r,  in  Hmf.  ^at,  Hiit.  i.  p.  399. 


rather  swollen  ;  a  small  hinder  nasal.  KycHds 
present  ;  collar  none,  only  n  small  fold  before 
eju^h  shoulder.  Ventral  scalea  four-dided, 
smooth,  loniritiidiually  arranged.  Vemoral 
pores.  Toes  5—5,  keeled  beneath,  not  toothed 
on  the  sides. 

Crtbrita  leschennullii.   (?n»Mw. 

lA^'orta  ]eM;h«nAnltii,  Miinc-£ti%e,  JtiM*  Se.  Kat. 
xvi.  pp.  80,  H6.  pi,  6.  fig.  9  (bead). 

CaJ.maura  luehenaiiltii,  D.  ^B,  Erp.  p^ii.  v.p,  288. 

CabritA  briiuueSj  C-'my,  Ann,  Nat.  Hist,  i,  p.  '288. 

Two  loreals  ;  the  central  occipital  very  small; 
length  5^  inches,  head  and  trunk  2  inches  :  said 
to  be  from  the  Ooromandel  coast,  it  is  some« 
whwt  locally  distributed,  seen  in  Salem,  Coim- 
bfitore  near  the  banks  of  the  Cnvcry.  Pind 
Dadun  Khan,  in  the  Punjnb  Salt  Range  ;  and 
I  Atijhnnistan.  It  frequents  bushy  ground,  hedges 
of  Kuphorbia  and  clumps  of  Cactus. 

Ophiopa,    Afi^nrtriea. 

Nostrils  on  the  ririge  of  the  snoot,  between 
«Ti  upper  and  lower  uaenl  plate,  both  being 
rather  swollen  ;  three  small  shields  behind  tho 
nostril.  Eyelids  none  ;  collar  none,  only  a 
•trnalt  fold  before  ench  shoulder.  Ventral 
sliirlds  iour-siried,  rhombic,  smooth  ;  scales 
on  the  back  rhombic,  keeled,  imbricate.  Kemo- 
rul  ports.  Toes  6 — 5,  keeled  beneath,  not 
toothed  ou  the  sides. 


ea  occurs   at  Rangoon,    Romeo. 
I  is  \i  iuchea  lung,  of  which   the 
Ml 

ydromna  meridionalia.  Has  hitherto 
mfounded  with  T.  sexlineatus.  It  is  as 
the  species  from  the  Archipela'iio, 
ftoout  produced  and  with  the  tail 
1y  louf;.  Back  brownish  olive;  a 
n  band  runs  from  the  snout,  through 
vc  the  tympanum,  to  the  loius  ; 
is  separated  from  the  colour  of  the 
iride&ceut  lateral  stripe.  Found  in 
bably  also  in  Cochin-china.  Head 
18  lines,  tail  74  inches. 

mas    septentrioualis.      The    most 

ot  the  Tachydromi,    is   more  clo>»tly 

B  Japanese  species  than  to  any  oLher. 

ownish  or  greenish-oHvc  ;  a  brown 

kcst    on  its  edges,    runs   from  the 

ough  the  eye  to  the  tympanum,  and 

t.     There   ia    a  green,   irideaoeot, 

band  oa  each  side  of  the  back  in 

na.     Lateral   parts     greenish,    the 

wiflb  apecimeos  procured  at  Ningpo, 

of  an  inch,   trunk  2  inches,  tail  7 

on  the  ridge  of  the  snout,  between 
and  lower  nasal  plate,  both  being 


Ophiopa  jerdoni  (Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng. 
xxii-  p.  G53}  .-—Dark  bronze  above,  black- 
spotted,  with  two  obscure  broad  rtorsal  streaks  ; 
bek-w  white  throughout-  Femoral  pores 
seven  or  eight.  Shiel<!9  of  head  plaited  longi- 
tudinally. Length  of  head  and  body  1^  inch, 
f'f  tail  a}  inches,  of  hind  limb  J  inch.  Pro- 
cured at   Mhow.  in  pasture  laud* 

Acanthodactylus,  FMvger,  t^ 

Nostril  between  three  shields,  the  lower  of 
which  is  the  first  labial.  Eyelids  present  t  a 
scaly  fold  across  the  throat.  Ventral  scales 
four-sided,  smooth.  Femoral  pores.  Toes 
5 — 5,  keeled  beneath,  and  toothed  on  the  aides. 
The  species  are  African  ;  and  East  Indian. 

Aranthodactylns  neilgherrcnsis,  Jerd.  (Jonra* 
As.  Soc  Bcnic.  xxii.  p.  47C)  : — Anterior  edge 
of  ear  toothed,  scaly  ;  collar  transverse  ;  scales' 
of  back  Boroewhat  lari;er  behind  than  in  front  ; 
an  occipital  plate.    Obtained  near  Coonoor. 

Acanthodactylus  Cantoris.  Ilcail  of  mode* 
rate  longlh  with  the  snout  narrowed  ;  body 
and  root  of  thn  tail  rather  depressed:  limbs  well 
developed.  Total  length  7  inches  : — head  7 
linea ;  tail  i^  inches  ;  fore  limb  1 1  lines  ;  fourth 
(longest)  finger  3^  lines  ;  bind  limb  IS  liuca  ; 
third  toe  ^k  lines  ;  fourth  (longest)  toe  6  lines  ; 
fifth  toe  5  lin:s. 

Family  of  Cordylcs — Zonuridm. 

Head    coveted  ivilh  regular,  synuaoUicft 
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many-Biilec!     shields.    Tongue    flat.    nicVed.  j  anal  sliielda,  limbs  four,  nod 

squnri&li  ;   oncti  witU  live  toes,  only  throe  q>ecM»] 


Scales  of  the  back  and  tail  1 
aides  with  a  distinct  longiiudinal  Told  ;  scMe^ 
of  the  belly  square  or  roun«lish,  ia  cross  bHuds. 
Tail  rouQded.  Kars  distiucl  -,  eyes  diurnal 
with  lids.  Only  one  species  of  Ibis  family  is 
found  in  the  Kust  ladies. 

•Pseud  opus. 

PaeiidopuB  et  HyaliDus,  Merrem. 

6e|>a  (port.)  ot  Ophiaanrusj  /;«hi/»», 

Psonilopiifl,  Ophi^aurus,  ut  D.>pa8i»i  Oray. 

OphuQpB,  Blyth. 

Three  species  only  of  Ibis  very  reraarkable 
geaus  are  known :  one  from  North  America, 
OpUisaiirus  vcnlrnUs,  with  the  palatine  teeth 
in  a  broad  band  ;  the  second  from  South- 
Eastern  "Europe  and  Nonheiu  Asia,  Pseudo- 
pus  pallasii,  with  rudimentary  hiud  limbs  ; 
and.  finally,  the  Fb.  gracilis  Irum  RhHsya. 

pBCudopus  gracilis.  Khoeya  Glasii  Snake. 
Cray.  Lizanh,  p.  56. 

Uopaaia  urucilis,    Oray^  Ann.  Sf  Maq.  Nat. 
SU  xii.  1863,  p.  839.  Giinth.    Pr.  Z,   Soc. 
1»(;0,  p.  172. 
Opbibcps  tcsselUtuB,  BVjtfi,  J.  A.S,ii.  ixii.  p.  fiUD. 

The  typical  specimen  is  from  the  Kbaeya 
Hills,  15  inches  long,  the  tail  measurinj;  10. 
^VhiUt  iu  other  Sauriana  the  whole  skin  ol 
the  belly  and  of  the  sides  is  extensible,  the 
-extensibility  here  is  limited  to  a  separate  part 
of  the  skin. 

Family  of  Skinks — Scincids. 
Head  covered  with  shields,  which  are  sym- 
metrically arranged.  Tongue  slender,  free^exser- 
ttls,  teroiinHiing  in  tvo  pointed  lobes.  Scales  on 
the  back  rounded,  quincunciul,  imbricuto  ;  those 
on  the  belly  similar  to  those  on  the  bnck  und 
on  the  sides.  No  fold  across  the  throat  or 
along  the  side  ;  no  femornl  or  inguinal  pores. 
Tail  generally  long,  rounded,  fragile.  Eyes  and 
eyelids  well  developed.  Nostrils  in  a  separate 
plate,  between  the  frontal  and  Ubial  shields. 
Generally  four  limbs,  moderately  developed, 
sometimes  feeble  or  bidden  below  the  skin. 
Tbe  species  of  this  family  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  inhabit  almost  every  part  of 
the  tropical  regions,  some  extending  into  tbe 
temperate  zones.  They  arc  thoroughly  laud 
Jjisards,  preferring  dry  ground,  and  hiding 
themselves  in  the  sand,  under  stones,  &c..; 
none  of  them  enter  the  water.  They  do  not 
attain  to  any  considerable  size,  a  few  West 
Indian  and  Australian  species  growing  to  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  and  exceeding  n 
foot  iu  length*  They  deposit  from  eight  to 
twelve  globular  eggs. 

Tropidiphorns,  2>wm,  ^  Sthr, 

>  Each  scale  with  a  strong  koel ;    tail  longish, 

rounded,  tbe   keels  of  their   scales   being  very 

— miDcnt,  forming  sorics  of  spines,   nostril  in 

e  small  shitld.    '1>no  w  V\iki'yi  \vi-^  ^ce- 


Tropidiphorus  macrolepis,    (rtaUL 
S.  Ap.  23.  18GI.   p.  188.     Frwa  ~ 
on  the  Coast  of  Siam.     It  ia   &) 
3i  brownish  grdy,  sU^hily    roarbl 
cr",  toes  and  lower  part  ot  tbe  tatl 
brown. 

Tropidipborus  CoeHin-Cbinen«ia,< 
M  Arujii  D.  <£•  B.  (Junth,  Tr.  Uon 
in  (rr.  Jn^  Kintf.  iv«  p.  8&.  Coefaii 

Snout  rather  more  obtuse  than  ii 

lepis . 

Aspris  Berdmorei.  Bl.  J.  ^  S, 
p.  650.  Mergui  bas  a  compresied 

snout. 

Euprepcs.     Waglet, 
Gach  scale  with  several  keels. 
rounded,  without  spines.     Noslfilj 
small  shield.     Limbs  four^  each 
The   palate!    notch    is  placed   f^, 
This  genus  has  nearly  tbe   saioe 
distributioQ  as  Eumeces,  and  it 
in   species.     Those   belonging 
Indian   fauna  are  leas  numeraus, 
distinguished  as  follows  ; — 

Euprepes  chinensis. 
AteucUosautua  ohtuensia,  Qmf, 

Only  one  specimen  is  known. 
long,  of  which  the  tail  takes  ral 
oue-bair.     China. 

Euprepes  rufescens.  Comnon 

liftcarta  nife^eoat  Sfuxv,  ZvoJ,  iii, 

Scincus  mitltifMciRtufi^  Kvki, 

Tiliqua  rubriven tries,   Grsy.   /i 
Ann.  A-  Mag.  Nat.  Hut*  l&4tf,  xrii. 

T.  curinata.  Gray,  Zo.it  J^   -- 

T.   affiuis,  Orajf,  Atin.  A 

Euprepes  ttebn,  A  k    V. 

Tiliipia  rufeHCeDe. 

Kuprepe*  rufMceDr, 

Plestiodon  eakkimtuuib,    Oiau, 
Nat.  Uiii.  1863,  ili   p.  388. 

The  colaralion  varies  : — 
a.  Specimens  from    M«(1ni»  j 
Deccaii  have  a  verj'  diaii- 

h.  Specimens  from  C( 

isb  bands  less  distinct  tbaa 

0.  There  is  no   1raG«  of  a 

specimen  from  Afghanistau. 

/?.    Pcnnng,    Siam,   and   tbe 
Archipelago  nre  inhabited  by  tbi 
This  is  one  of  the  most  comi 
widely  spread  Lizards  of  the   East 
occurs  io  almost  every  part  of  tbe  ofl 
well  as  of  the   Arcbipelaigo,   fron  Al 
to  China  and  to  the   Philippu     "'"" 
even   said   to   inhabit   the 
With  regard  to  its  altitndinat' 
found    beyond    an   elevation  <fj 
Cantor   siya   that  it  is  txi 
in  the  hilla  aad  valioyi  oi  Uift 


REPTILES. 

r  fDiiy  be  seen  basking  la  the  sun, 
ledges,  or  on  trees  ;  and  thry  fear- 
houscs  in  pursuit  of  insrcls,  in 
^'dUplny  great  nwility.  The  female 
jto  twelve  yellowish-wbiie,  oval, 
'eggs,  half  an  inch  in  lengtb-" 

ririttata,  Grc\^,  Ind.  ZooL  c-fig.j 
Uurn.  A)i.  Soc.  lieiiff.  xxii.  p.  478, 
pe  a  variety  of  tbii  species. 

[  monticoln.  This  species  is  found 
It  an  altitude  of  above  8,000  feet, 
iresents  the  E.  rufescens  of  the  low- 
i  which  it  may  be  distiuguislied  by 
Ivhich  have  two  keels  only.  An 
)e  specimea  is  8^  inches  long,  of 
in  takes  a. 

olivaceas. 

pe^  Or.,  Mag.  Nat.  JIM.  ii.  p.  831. 
ffncstii*  Dum.  Sl   Bi6r,  Er^t.  yin.  v. 
fcr,  Mai.  Jdj.t.  p.  47. 

trts  brownish,  with  Hbout  twelve 
(ular,  black  transverse  strenka,  each 
having  a  white  spot.  A  whitish 
I  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  tail. 
(giecniah  olive, 

ka  U  leas  numerous  thnn  £.  lufea- 
i  been  found  on  the  Malayan  Pe- 
on Prince  of  Wales'  Uhud  ;  a 
Itbc  Paris  Museum  is  said  to  have 
Id  in  inva.  The  largest  individual 
|ches  long,  of  which  the  tail  takes 
Mian  one-tiitir.  (vAntor  found  eleven 

le,  similar  to  those  of  £,ru/escen8. 

aculdtius,  B/^M.  J,  A,  S'  Bsng, 

like  E.   nifesccns.   Bronzed  olive 
I  pule  below  :  length  0^  in.  tail  3.^. 

ItiUncata,  fir«y,  ,l/fi£^,  JV'af,   Hist. 
.  430.    Jerdon,  J.  d.  Soe.  Ben^. 

>live,  with  three  yellowlah-whitc 
mnds  only  in  siinHy  ^ronud  near 
the  Oiimatic,  concealiii<;  itself 
[fissures,  and  under  shrubs.  It 
fcoj^ih  of  7  inches,  of  which    (be 

I.  smnoih,  polished,  not  keeled. 
B^,  rounded,  without  any  keels  or 
Irits  in  a  single  small  shield. 
mch  with  five  lofs.  Pnlate  with 
tliatinet  teeib,  the  palmal  notch 
ion  ihe  Ictcl  of  the  eye.  Only  two 
ic9  are  found  on  tlie  East  Indian 

ilioeala. 

eatUED;  Bl ,  /.  A,  S,  Sing. 
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Eameeeji  quadiivirgatus,   Baliow.   Proc  Aead. 

^ut.  Sc.  Bhllad.  IS'iO,  p.  602. 

Upper  psrts  hiaek,  with  a  pair  of  whitish 
lines  along  the  h»ek,  the  tines  bexinoingfrom  the 
nose  Bud  the  superciliHries  ;  no  median  white 
line  ;  another  line  commences  at  the  tympanum 
and  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  side.  Lower 
pnrts  whitish.  Uon^kouir,  length  6  inches^ 
litad  and  trunk  measuring  %\. 

Mahouia    chinensis.    The   Cbineae    SklaV. 

Tiliinia  cbinenftis,  Gr,  Ann.  Nat.    ffiitt.  i.  p.  29tf. 

Pleritiodou  ainense,  D.*i'  B.  Erjiit.  q^,  v.  p,  704. 
Tiltqua  rugo-gutUta^  CatU.  May.  N*  II.  1812,  U. 
p.  4W. 

FleKtiitdon  chinensu,  Gray,  hvutrdij  p.  92. 

Limbs  well  deTelope<l :  the  fore  legs  extend  to 
the  snout,  the  hind  legs  halfway  or  more  than 
hnlf  way  up  towards  the  axil.  The  coloration 
changes  with  a^e.  The  Japanese  specimens 
are  specifically  identical  with  those  from  North 
America,  both  constanily  ditferinfi;  from  the 
Chinese  ones  in  having  an  additioaal  small 
shield  between  Hrst  loreal  and  nasal. 

Mnbonia  maoulnla. 
Li^»4onota  luaiMilaU,  IH.,  J.A.S.  Deng.  xxii.  p.  333. 

This  species  is  apparently  alliud  toMubouia 
chinensis. 

Euroeoes,  Wiegmann. 

Scales  thin,  smooth,  polished,  not  keeled. 
Tail  more  or  less  lon((,  rounded,  without  any 
keels  or  spines.  Nostril  in  s  single  small  shield. 
Limbs  four,  each  with  five  toes.  Palate  with- 
out any  teeth,  the  palatal  notch  beint<  placed 
far  backwards,  behind  (he  level  of  the  eye. 
The  species  of  this  (jenus  are  very  numerous 
and  spread  over  nearly  all  the  different  coun* 
tries  between,  ui  near,  the  tropics. 

Eumecea   bilineatus* 
SkinV.- 

M»coa  bilioeats.  Gray,  Ann.  ft  Maff,  Vat,  ITiifJ 
1845,  XTiii.  p.  i-^O.Jrrd.  J.A.S.Satg.  xxii.  p.  477. 

Suprn  nasal  shield  none  ;  the  lower  eyelid  is 
transpurent.  Brownish  olive  above,  grecniih 
below.  Discovered  by  Jerdoa  under  stones  on 
the  summit  of  the  Neilgherries.  Length  5 
inches,  the  head  and  trunk  measuring  h^f  of  H. 

Eumcccs  himalayanns.  Supranasa!  sbiehl 
none  ;  the  lower  eyelid  is  Iranspareut,  green- 
ish line  above,  with  interrupted  whitish 
lines  and  series  of  blackish  dots  ;  sides  with 
a  dark  band,  which  has  a  narrow  green- 
ish-white edge  above  and  ■  broad  one  below  ; 
the  lower  parts  greenish,  each  scale  with  m 
darker  margin. 

Specimens  were  procured  in  the  Himahyssf 
Kashmir  ;  from  Garhwat  and  Simla.  The 
largest  is  l  inches  long,  the  tail  measuring  half* 

Eumcccs  schlcgelii. 

Tiliqua  achlegelii,  dUMk  ^i'-  ^'  5.  18C0,  p.  253i 
pl.  U.tig.C.  » 
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IrauspAreiit.  Limbs  rnllier  feeble.  Brownish 
ttbovu,  yellowiali  below,  a  dark  bmwu  baiul  run- 
ning alon^  the  upper  part  of  lUeauttr.  It  1*  u 
iialive  of  China. 

Eumeces  ladncensis,  SuprRnasal  shield  none  ; 
lower  eyelid  transparent.  Limbs  wtll  dtivi-lop- 
ed.  Greenish  above,  with  lonfciintiinal  series  of 
black  (lots  ;  aitlta  with  an  obscure  bund  ;  lower 
parts  i^eeuisL  white.  Head  aud  trunk  2 
inches  long. 

Mocoa  formosn,  IMytb  (Journ.  As,  Soc. 
Beng.  xxii.  1854,  p.  6sl),  blyth  refers  to 
Gray's  geuus  Mocoa. 

Eumeoes  indicus. 
?  Lyi4t»flomadurSuuiieni,  7)  &  fLErp.fjf».  v.  p  725 
Hinuliaiudics,  Or.  Mtuj.  .V.  //.  IS63,  iii.  p.  StiS. 
r/Uocoa  sikimeDiief  hlJ,A.S.B.-s.%x\.  ]&j},  p.  Oo2. 

Limbs  well  deirelopBrI,  conution  in  bikkifu  ; 
BSid  to  come  from  Nin^po  in  Cliiiia.  Fmin 
8  to  10  inches  long,  ot  which  the  trunk  t&kcs 
3  or  3;;  inches. 

Eumrws  tuprobnnensis.  Kehart,  Prodr. 
Fttutt.  Zeyl.  IlepLp.  21. 

LvguaoDia  fikllax,  Peters.  Monatsbct.  Berl.  Acad. 

im,  PL  1B4. 

Limbs  rather  short.  Ceylon,  said  nUc,  to 
to  be  from  Is'uigpo  in  China  -  found  at  Keweia 
£Uia. 

Vutncces  chaloides. 

Laccrla  cbalcMee,  K.  Sy*<.  Aa*.  i.  p.  860. 

L.  sertieuH,  li/ocii^  in  Ikfchca'ft.  Btrl.    GeteUseh. 

jiatuv/.  Frcund.  ii.  ]•.  28.  tnb.  2. 
ficincus  brachypuBi  .SV/in.  Jiist,  Amfh.  p.  193» 
l>yi;oftoaia  iterpeuaj  (?i«yi  ZooL  Journ.  iii.  p.  2-2S. 
L.  anraUf  Grny^  in  Gr.  An,  Kivj/d.  h,  p.  72. 
It.  btichypoda.  Hum.  &  Hi&r.  JSrpH,ffM.  v.  p. 


— EBBRBiiRspnnnil 

Riupa  ntlKt-piiTictatai,  Graf 
Uiet,  xviii.  1&40,  |>  430.  /l 
Bcng.  xxii.  p.  477. 

Enojecetf  puQCtatiu,  tv.,  d 
£h.  ffardirtci-'ti   ant. 

linck  uuilorm  olive  colon 
of  vi-ry  siiiflU  dots  nlon^c  eac 
Anterior  p&rt  of  the  sides 
with  numerous  small  whti4 
wliitish  below.  Tbe  IttTicval 
incites  long,  hejid  and  1 
itiches  di^ovcred  ia  tbe  N 
Mcrgui. 

Eumeces  harOwickii.  ^VW 

Iliopn  hait)\rirk.ii,  frroy,  J 
Jauni.  J».  Sfc.  Bcit^.  xxii.  n 

Mabc'itU  oli^KAti'»  GtQjf^  hii 
back  bruwni»b  wilti  four 
nnd  with  a  yelluwish-whita 
lh«  tiosesud  Irum  the  srjp« 
ot  black  dots  alon^  I'Ach  tA 
enrli  &<*ale  on  the  sidt:9  wi 
upper  dots  being  the  lorf^ 
Lower  pHrls  uniform  whit 
iiioht-tt,  bead  and  trunk  3  in 
tionv  R  specimen  !)  iiiehrs  loi 
the  Garnatic^  found  in  Ccyl 
NeUgberries, 
Eumcc^js  punctatns.     Thi 

LAccrta  puiictata,  L   fifKt  J 

L.  iDtfrpuiH  '    "    ,  ' 
8ep«  ftciuuoi'l  '. 

£iime£<L4  pii.i  1 ,   .1 

KiopA  puuctaUi,  (VrAy,  Li 
Knch  scale  with  n  block 
in?  lonoitudinal  series  ;  tbryl 
back  of  the  tail,  and  Aoroett 
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ta  fasciata,  Jertlon,  Journ.  As.  6oc. 

1,  p.4G8. 

ko9  do  not  attain  to  any  consider- 

the  lar{!:e»t  epectca  bein^  from  10  to 

lonv.    They  arc  carnivorous  animals 

intecU,  mulhs,  nnd  even  tbe  young- 

ftaker  membera  of  their  own    species  i 

Ave  even  been   seen   devouriD^c   their 

Tbtiy  are  of  Gerce   habits,    fiKbting 

ihcmselves,  piirticuiarly  when  one  baa 

i  larger  insect   (hiin    be    is     able  to 

at  once.     They  make   a   spring   at 

km.     Their  Krccdiness  has  developed 

tllcctual    faculties  in  the  house  Gec- 

latomed  to  be  Ted  at   a   certain    timo 

&c.,  these  Utile    lizards    will  piinc- 

lake   their   appearance,  and   fearlessly 

ffta'd  food.     Another   peculiarity   ot 

tos    is  that    they    arc    endowed  with 

B  Gecko   ^uilatus   it  is    a  shrill  cry. 

Bliktt  **  To-kee  ;*'  in  Gecko  mouurchus 

Bbs  the  moHOsyllahlu  "  Tok,"  repeated 

wht  times  with  increased  celerity  ;  in 

Mltta  Ineiiatus  it  is  a  sharp  quick  call, 

"  ehic,  chit,"  &c.  They  have  several 

UAraes  in  imitation  of  these  sound 

Ua   To-kee,  CUeecho,  Gokee,     Kcko, 


Gray,  Fingers  nod  toea  dilated  in 
»le  length,  with  a  scries  of  undivideti, 
transverse  platea  Itelow  ;  only  the 
liiial  joint  is  more  or  less  coinpreased  ; 
s  to  each  foot.  SidtfS  of  tbe  trunk 
iulaneous  appendage.  The  species  of 
I  are  contined  to  tbe  Old  Wurld  ;  the 
.«re  found  in  Briiisb  ladiu  : — 

guttaiuB. 

gecko,  6.  S}ftt.  yai.  i.  p.  3tI5. 

ctG.  vcrticillittLs,  Lattr.  p.  41. 

ituB,  Daud,  iv.  p.        ,  tab.  40. 

tgJUerr.Ampk.  \i.  42.  Or.,  Liz*ird4,  p.  160, 
lis,  kit/tlt  Bettr  ZiHil  p.  131. 

tyliu  ffttttstuB,  D.  &.  li,  Srp.  tjCu.  UL  p. 

>  reeVcRii,  Gray,  LizunU,  p,  1*JI. 

ODe  o[  the   most  cotumoti    species  in 

jidia,  in  Siam,  Coohinchina,  and 
China*  it  is  found  on  numerous 
the  Archipelago,  but  appears   to    be 

tbaeut  in  Ce>lon  ;it  frequents  liousea^ 

$  to  a  length  of  10  or  li  inches. 

itentor. 

fttylua     ttentor,     Cantor.     Catal.    MuU 

B. 

pical  specimen,  16  inches  long,  and 
rom  the  villa  on  the  Penttand  hills 
,  is  the  only  one  known  to  have  been 
,  is  in  tbe  British  Museum.  The 
erefore,  appears  to  be  very  scarce. 

mithii.     Qro^f  Zool.  Misc,\i»  57. 


[bed  b;  Dr.  J-  E*  Qny  from  a  spect- 


men  in  Fort  Pitt  Museum  ;  is  said  to  be  from 
Pen an g. 

Gecko  monarchus.   Gray^  LieaHs,  p.  1A1. 

Platydactyluf!  mau&rehuR,  Vum,  <L-  nAr.  £rpit, 
Oc'n,  iii.  p.  ;<35.    Caator.  Catitf,  3/ul.   tiept,  p.  111. 

This  species  hilains  to  a  length  of  7  inches  ; 
tbe  newly-hatched  imimiil  ia**^  inches  long:. 
It  is  found  uD  the  I'hilippine  IsliindB,  in  Am* 
boyna,  Borneo,  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and 
in  Ceylon.  It  possc&aet  the  power  of  ohang- 
iug  its  ground  colour  in  a  greater  degree  thaa 
any  other  Gecko.  It  is  very  numerous  at  Pe- 
nang,  swarming  at  night  in  rooma^  occasionally 
giving  out  a  sound  resembling  tbe  moooayW 
Isble  "  Tok,"  repeated  six  or  eight  times  with 
increased  celerity.  They  are  pugnacious  among 
themselves,  two  or  more  sometixaes  fighting  for 
an  iusect. 

Gecko  japonicus- 

FUtydooiylua  japonicu*,  /?u»,  ft  Bibr.  SrpiU 
GUn,  iii.  p.  a37. 

P.  jamori,  Stklcff.  Faun.  Jap,,  Sept,  p.  1031  nl. 
2.  figs.  1-4. 

Gecko  cbinenaia,  Grayt  Zooh  Mite.  p.  67. 

HeutidBCtyliiB  nauuB,  Cantor,  Jnn,  ft  Ma2-  AV. 
HUt.  1842,  is.  p.  482. 

Ihia  speciett  attains  to  a  length  of  5  inches  ; 
itU  found  in  Southern  Jnpau,  China,  Cbusan, 
and  Formosa.     It  is  a  bouse  Gecko. 

Gecko  swinhonis.  A  %\n%h  specimen,  H 
inches  long,  was  sent  from  Northern  China. 

Gecko  subpalmatuB,  Tbe  single  specimen 
observed  was  obtained  from  Chikiang  (China)  ; 
it  is  4  inches  long,  the  toil  measuiiug  one*hallfW 
and  apparently  a  female. 

Ptychozoon,  K«hl.  Fingers  and  toes  dilst. 
ed,  united  in  their  whole  length  by  a  web^ 
with  A  series  of  undivided,  imbricate,  trans- 
rersu  plates  below  ;  four  claws  to  each  foot, 
sides  of  the  head,  body,  tail,  snd  of  the  limbs 
with  broad,  wing-like  expansiona  of  the  skin. 
Only  one  species  is  known. 

Ptychozoon  homalocephalum.  The  Flying 
Gecko. 

Laceiia  bomaloocphftlar  Crertldt,  Stkri^.  >enirf, 
Fmtif/.  Bfrt.  iii.  p.  260.  tab,  &. 

Gccku  homalocephAtus,  TiU^,  Man.  Acad 
P^Ursb.  Tii.  tob.  10. 

PlyohoKoon  homalocephaliiiD,  Kuhl,  /4i«,  IB2S^ 
p.  4  75.   Cantor t  Mlai.  Bept.  p.  20. 

Ptetopleur»  horafioldii,  Grajft  PhiV>*.  Jinfj.  U« 
p.  56. 

Platydactylu*  bomalocephAlua,  Vum,  k  Bibr.  iii. 
p.  SilU .  pi-  2S.  %  6,  ft  pL  2U.  liga.  1  ft  2. 

This  very  handsome  Gecko  has  all  the  gene* 
rsl  characters  of  tbe  preceding  genus,  but  its 
integuments  are  dilated  into  broad  folds,  form- 
ing wing-like  expansions  along  the  sidea  of  the 
whole  animal^  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  Dragons  in  form  and  function.  The 
ground-colour  of  the  bead  and  of  the  back 
ycllowiali-greea    olive«  of  the  sides  reddiab 
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Limbs  feeble,  with  veiy  abort 
isUnds, 


hliickish  spots. 
toes. 

Senira  hi-color,   Oray,  Philippine 
Gambojn,  8  in.  long,  tail  4  in. 

Hngrin.  Gray,  Scale*  smooth  not  atrinted 
or  keeled,  limbs  short  feeble,  tar  apart,  pHlete 
out  teeth. 

Hngri"  voimaa»rii.     Qray^ 

Catnp«odaotylufl  lamnrrcl,  D.  anH  fi.  v.  p.  702. 
Snout  conical  ;  bend  brown  ;    bo<iy  and  tail 
willi  allernnie,  brown  and  yellow  lines. 

Chiaraelft.  Gray,  Body  and  tail  elongate, 
tapflririg,  without  any  keels  or  spines. 

Cliiamelft  lineata,  Gray^  A.  <C*  //.  ii.  333. 

A  stow  worm-like  lizard,  locidily  unknown. 
Brownisb  with  black  lines  corrcspoadiug  to 
the  series  of  scales. 

AiiKuis  melanoaticta,  RuaeU^ 
Tortrixmelano^ticta,     Ora^, 

Ventral  shields  Idl,  sub-caudftls  ISO.  Cor. 
Coast, 


Family  Acontiadidae  or  Aconliada. 
Head  covered  with  shields  which  are  symme- 
trically arranged.  Tonene  fr^e,  eisertik, 
nioked  at  ttie  end.  Scales  on  the  back  rounded, 
qtiincuncial,  imbricate  ;  Ihoao  on  the  betly 
aimilar  to  those  on  the  back  and  on  the  sides. 
No  fold  across  the  throat  or  nloo^  the  aide  ;  no 
femoral  or  inguinal  pores.  T.iil  long,  rounded, 
fragile.  Eye  and  lower  eyelid  well  developed. 
Xoatrila  in  the  enlarged  rostral  plate,  with  a 
longitudinal  slit  behind.  Limbs  rudimentary 
or  absent-  T'la  form  of  the  body  much  resem- 
bles that  of  tbc  common  blutd-worm  of  England, 
Hud  they  Hppejic  to  have  very  similar  habits. 
Their  litobs,  if  present,  are  so  rudimfntary  that 
t bey  can  give  butlitllti  assistance  in  locomotion. 

Acontias,  Cuvier,  Legs  entirely  absent. 
The  type  of  this  genus  is  a  South  African  spe- 
cies;  Kelaurt,  discovered  in  Cejlon  a  liznrd 
which  appears  to  belong  to  it. 

Aeontirts  (?)  layardi,  Ktlnart^  Pr»  Emwh. 
JSeyl  ii.  12. 

Litfht  olive  and  spotted  longitudinally  with 
brown  spots,  paler  beneath.  Length  of  young 
4   inches.    Cinnamon    Gardens    of  Colombo- 

...  Nessia,  and  Gveaia,  Gra^.  Four  rudimen- 
tary legs.  Rostral  shield  large,  suhconi* 
cal,  depreased,  small,  evidently  burrow- 
ing reptiles,  approaching  the  Rhinophides  in 
habit  and  mode  of  life.  They  appenr  to  be 
confined  Ift  the  island  of  Ceylon,  whilst  the 
latter  extend  also  over  some  partd  of  the 
neighbouring  continent. 

Nesaia  burlonii,  Gra^,   Ann.  d-  Mag.  Nat. 
ii.  p.  33G.  Ketaart,  Prodr,  Faun,  Zeyl. 

to  i  length  Ki\  5  mcV^^i  IV^  U^d 


and  trunk  3  Ceylon,  K ad agxoaraiird  i 
(3,000  feet),  and  commoa  at  Aiat»eg« 

Nessia  monodact)1n. 
Eve  ia  moDoiiaolyla*  Orty,  I  e. 
K.  bellii,  Pum.  4t  Gibr,  »•  \i.  78S. 
Tetrapedoi  «miLhi)^  Jm,  in  Wi»tm-  iM 
p.  69.  tab.  2.  lig.  4. 

This  apeciea  is  similar  to  X.  burtM 
proportions  of  the  body  nnii  Uil  drvt 
as  in  N.  burtooti. 


Family  of  Sand  Lizards  — t'  i 
This  family  differs  from  Iho^ 
and  of  the   Acoutinda  by  the   uo^titU 
the  front.  edKe  ofs  smnll  shield,  in  a 
the  hinder  side  of  (herosual.     The  sfi 
African,  extending    over  the  w«rmer 
Western  Asia,  ^one  ajtecica  reaches  to 
istan, 

Sphenocepha,   Blytk,     Limbs    fovi 
mentary,  each  wiih  ihr«e  toes<     Kai«  i 

Sphenocephalus   tridactylua,   B^^ik^ 
An.  ^.  Bent;,  xxii.  p,  654. 

A  »epsoid  form,   atiined,  to    8ptMlM 

with  more  slender  mid  t?ton;;ato  shape, 

limbs  placed  more  distinctly  apart ;  Uw 

minute,  and  fitting  into  a  groove  ;lhr  \ 

as  large  as  in  Spbeuops,   and  cacti  U< 

three  toes,   of   which   the  iuncrmosl  i 

are  sub-equal,  and  the  outer  muctt  aho 

Family  of  Geckos — Geckotidtt. 

Head  broad  tnaogular,  murr  • 

cd  ;  unper  parts  granular  or  tii 

covered  with  smidl,  rhombic,  \r.\ 

Tongue    rather    thick    nnd    t.. 

snt    portion    being    attached    to     ilu 

Eyelids  generally  rudimentary,   and   at 

niveut  ;  pupil  generally  erect.     Toes  gi 

with    an    udhttiive    ftppnratus.    The 

forma    of   this    family    may  be  rccugal 

first   sight  :   the  head  is  broad  and  d 

ed.   with    large  eyes  •   the   body  la  « 

derate   brcndth  \   ifac  tail  thick   at  tk 

tapering,  genernlly  aomewfanl   dcfonntd, 

easily    bn-aks   off    aud   ia   as  eaiil;  m 

The   limbs    are   stout,    of   modef»t«  I 

with  at  least  four  of   the  tOes  wellderi 

They    are    found   in   almost    efrr    p" 

twccn  aud  near  the  tropics.  :  ^ 

rocks  and  trees  ;  and  somt  ^ 

so  numerous  around  and  withm  hwMa 

ings,  that  they  are  most  familial  o^i^cla 

inhabitants.     All  the  Indian  spociea,  •* 

eiception  of  Eublepharis,  are  able  lo  n 

and  along  the  surface  of  a  wall  or  of  lij 

perpendicular  object  :   for     thi(    puifw 

lower  surface  of  their  toes  is    provitievi 

scries  of  moveable  plates  or  discs,  tiy  0 

of  which  they  adhere  to  the  surface  ov«t 

they  poss.     Ko  Gecko  baft  ial 

on  the  back. 
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iris  rich  goUlcn  brown.  It  ntUinsto  b 
^ol  7  iiiclies,  of  ^vluch  the  tail  takes  one- 
«  II  is  found  cliirfly  in  Java  and  in  n  few 
n  UtNHfls  of  the  Kftst  Indian  Archipelaj^o, 
flmg,  Singapore,  and  the  Island  of  R-iniree 

»lo  be  the  only  places  where  it  has  hither- 
found  in  British  India.  The  expnnsions 
ikin  hare  the  same  purpose  as  the  wines 
Dragons  and  of  the  Flying  Squirrels 
tosfpiii?  ;  in  leaping  these  membranes  are 
•inded  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  below 
•fit  as  a  parachute.  When  the  Gecko  is  at 
^  they  an.i  kept  in  close  contact  with  the 
gr  by  uiusclcs  aitsched  to  their  inferior  aur- 
ilike  other  Geckost  they  hnve  in  some  de- 
$  the  power  of  changini;  the  ground-colour 
JB  a  darker  to  a  lighter  shade. 

Jeml'IaetyUia,  Cuv.  Fingers  and  toes  dilat- 
|OTate,  witli  two  scries  of  transverse,  irabri- 
k  plates  lieneHth  ;  thumb  and  inner  toe  with 
^ungual  phulanic  compreesed  and  cinwed, 
qUw  sometimes  bein^  minute  :  sides  of 
i  Irqnk  without  cutnueous  appendage,  tail 
h  the  lateral  edge  not  serrated.  Species  of 
aciylus  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
rreions ;  the  following  are  known  from 
India  :  — 

ta  bcrflmorei.  Bitjth.     A.    Gecko   from 

distinguished  from    Heraidnolylus  by 

tKr    tail   rounded,    not  depressed,  and 

tubercles.  It  agrees  with  Mr.  Gray's 
>Q  of  IieiuruB,   cx(%pt   that  there  is  no 

\ct  of  the  toes  being  webbed  at  the 

tylus  tried  ruR. 
triadrus,    Daud  Hut.   Hept.  iv.  p.  If.S. 
JhhipL  mtrha,  tuUurK   Oegtnai,   tab.   20. 

EylQB  triedruR,  £r««.  in  Bitan.  V oy 
It,  Rcpt.  p  311.  pi.  D.  fig.  y.Dnm.  ft. 
p.    a5*i.    Kelaarl,    ProHr.    Paun.   Zeyl 

^locks   and   trees   in   Madras  ;  coast  of 

:    rare  in  Ceylon  ;    a    few    specimens 

>mnlee,  where  it  is  found  iu    ant-hills  ; 

never  saw  it  in  houses  or  on  treos  ;  it 

»m   three   to   sii  eggs,  and  attains  to  a 

►f  7  inches. 

idactylus  subtriedrus,  Jerd.Calc.  ^ourn 

.  Bcng.  xxii.  p.    407,  from  the   Ndlore 

in   the    Indian     Peninsula,    uncertain 

diitiact  from,    or   identical  with,  H. 

idactyluBmaculatuB.  Pkm.  <£- £i£r.  iii.  p 
.izardt,  p.  153.  Seiatn-i,  Pradr.  Paun, 

Ilii,  Grgfif  lizard*,  p.  273. 
rlua  pieresii,  Keiaart,  /.  c,  p,  150. 
the  most  common  speciea  of  the  E.  Indies  } 
Lahore,  Bengal,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  the 
lay  Mountains.     Tiicrhiiippiae  iBlaods 


and  Mauritius.     It  ia  oae  of  the  commonhouse 
Qeckos. 

Hemidac*ylw8  sykesii.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum, ia  7i  inches  long,  .lud  W4S  brought 
by  Colonel  Sykes  from  the  Dcccan. 

Heroidaotylus  frffinatus.  Ttie  Cheecha  of 
Ceylon.  Oum.  ^- Bi6r.  lii.  p.  36G.  Keiaart^ 
Prodr.  FauH.  ^l.  i.  p.  161. 

Ceylon,  Pennug,  Singapore,  Siara,  Gamboja. 
Bengal  and  Assam,  aad  according  to  Hibrou 
Southern  Africa,  the  East  Iniiian  Archi* 
pelago,  and  Polynesia.  It  scarcely  ever  ex- 
ceeda  the  length  of  4  to  &  inches  ;  and 
is  one  of  the  most  common  bouse  Geckos, 
seen  soon  after  sunset  in  search  of  pr^y*  whieh 
consists  of  flies  and  other  insects.  It  does  not 
reject  boiled  rice  and  crumbs  of  bread  always 
returuing  to  the  spot  where  it  has  been  thus 
before  fed.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with  on 
trees  aad  on  rocks.  The  female  lays  three  or 
four  eggs,  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or  in  the 
hollows  of  trees. 

Hemidactylus  leschenaultii,  />.  d:  B.  iii.  354. 
TUemidactylos  lescbenntiltii,  y«r(/.  Catc.  Joum^ 
Am.  Soc.  Beng.  xiii.  p.  468. 

Very  aimilsr  to  H.  frnDnatus,  with  which  jt 
agrees  in  the  struoture,  aise,  and  namber  of  the 
scales  and  tubercles. 

Hemidaotylus  punotatus.  Jerd.  Calc,  JouTHm 
As.  Soc.  Bctuf.  xxii.  p.  467-  Bock  with  soma 
larger  conical  scales,  and  subcaudal  scutes 
very  large.     Tellieherry, 

llemidncl^lus  coc!n.*i.  Dum,  cC  Bibr.  iii. 
(1836)  p.  365.     CanloTj  Mai.  Bq4.    p.  £3. 

BolUlia  fiublvvift.  Gray,  Zool.  Mite,  1842,  p.  &8, 
Kcl/uUr.  Prodr,  Paun.  Xcyl.  ii,  p.  18. 

Fatna,  Penang,  Ceylon.  Length  G  or  7  iDches 
Living  on  trees  and  on  roofs  of  houses 
Kclaart  (Prodr.  Faun.  Zeyl-  i.  p.  160}  men- 
tions a  Hemidactylus  coctiei  as  a  species 
distinct  from  Boltalia  sublicvis  ;  Gunthcr  has 
not  b£xn  able  to  iodealify  this  II.  cocttei  of 
K.elaart« 

Feripis,  Otay.  Fingers  and  toes  dilated, 
ovale,  with  two  seriea  of  transverse,  imbricate 
plates  beneath  ;  thumb  and  inner  toe  wiihout 
ungual  phalanx  ;  clawless  :  claws  4 — 4,  Sides 
of  the  trunk,  without  cutaneous  appendage. 

Feripia  pcronit. 

HemidactyluB  pcronili  Dum,  A  B\br.  n\,  p.' 
351.  |»l.  30.  iig.  2.  Cantor,  Cntai.  Mat.  Rcpt.  p. 
22.     KtUaH,  Prodr.  Fomh.  Zryi  I  p.  187. 

Back  uniform  granular,  without  any  tuber- 
cles. This  species,  which  attains  to'a  length  of 
from  4  to  5  inches,  wis  £rst  described  from 
specimens  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and  has 
been  found  by  Cantor  in  houses  in  the  valley  of 
Fenang,  and  by  Kelaart  at  KadugSDAvai  Cey- 
lon^ where  it  fic<tu€iilft  trees, 
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Peripift  cantoris. 

?J.ityjRctjlM«  luqnbrU,  Cantor,  Mat.  Rept,  p. 
K  (oot  Dum.  A  Bibr.) 

Hemidactyhia  peronii,  D.  A  B.  of  Cantor, 

Buck  ooiform  granular,  without  any  tuber- 
cles from  Pen&ng*     It  ia  3  inches  long. 

Nycleridiuni,  the  PUtyuniaof  Oray,  Finpcra 
aud  toes  dilated^  ovale,  with  two  series  of 
transverse,  imbricate  plates  beneath  ;  thumb 
and  inner  toe  with  n  compressed  ungual  phn- 
Innx  and  with  a  claw.  Sides  of  the  trunk 
with  a  cutaneous  etpausion.  Tail  flattened,  ser* 
rated  ou  the  sides.  It  is  a  modified  form  of 
Hemidactylus,  to  wliieh  it  stands  in  the  «»me 
rclntion  as  Ptychozoon  to  Q«cko.  Ouly  cue 
species  is  known. 

Nycleridium  schneidori, 

Stellio  plHtvtirus,  Sehneid.  Dmk$ehr.  Aead. 
Wm.  MuHcK.  "1811,  Ub.  1.   fig.  3. 

Lftoert«  eohneideriana,  ShauHf  Zoot.  iii,  p.  2|8. 

Hemidftctylus  pUtyurun.  Witgm.  Act.  Ac.  Leop. 
Carot,  Ifat,  Cut.  avii.  p.  288. 

H.  marginntuB,  Wiegm.  Atnph.  p.  145.  Ditm.  «t- 
BUr.  iii.  p.  870-  pi-  30.  flg.  :t  (not  ffoml). 

PUiyurus  ecbQeideriaQUa,  Gray,  i^Uard*,^.  157- 

This  species  is  found  tlirou^ctiout  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  in  Assam  and  Benval  ;  it 
is  common  in  Siam  and  at  Penanir.  Kela^rt 
has  sent  two  specimens  from  Ceylon.  It 
attains  to  a  lenirth  of  44  inciics. 

Phelsuma,  Gray.  Fingers  and  toes  frre. 
rather  elone&te,  with  the  base  rulber  Mender 
and  with^the^  extremity  dilttled,  ovate  below, 
provided  with  undivided,  imbricate,  transverse 
plates  ;  claws  none. 

Pheluuraa  andamanense.  Jihjlh,  JottTni.  Aft. 
Roc  Beiiff.  ixi\.  p.  108.  Andaman  l-lands. 
Head  aud  body  2  inches,  tail  (renewed)  1§  inch. 

Oymnodactylus,  Spix.  Each  finger  and 
toe  is  composed  of  two  portions  ;  a  basnl  pur- 
tion,  depressed,  and  provided  with  a  series  of 
transverse  plates  benentb  ;  and  a  terminal  por- 
tion formed  by  two  compressed,  more  or  less 
slender  phalanges  ;  claws  five  to  each  foot, 
free,  without  aheatb.  Tail  cylindrical,  taper- 
ing. 

Gymnodactylus  triedrus.  Ceylon.  Nearly  4 
inches  loog. 

Oymnodactylus  pulchcllus.  Wagl.  AmpJi. 
p.  144.     Canlyr^  dital.  Mftl.  Rept,  p.  26. 

CyrtfKlartyloB  pulchellus.  Gray,  Phil.  Mag.  ii- 
p.  SC,  and  Ind.  Zooi.,  RfpU  tab. 

Found  ia  elevated  parts  near  Penane  and 
Singapore,  and  attains  to  a  length  of  10  inches. 
Ita  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Geckos  ; 
it  bites  fiercely  in  defence  ;  in  captivity  it  re- 
fuses insects.  The  integuments,  when  about 
being  renewed,aro  torn  offpiecemeal  by  the  teeth 
and  devoured  ;  egg  of  a  spherical  form  about 
Iwlf  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  whili«fa-yellow 
c^our. 
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Oymnodactylus  frcenatns.  A  fin* 
in  Ceylon  ;  it  attains  to  a  Icogtb 

Gymnodaclylua  kandianits.  K«i' 
Faun.  ZeijL  I  p.  52.    Asmalidior 
3  inches    long,    and    very    abond 
house  in  Kaudy  and  Raduguuva- 

Oymnodactylus  mysaripn»ia.V«i 
As.  Soc.  Beng.  xiii.  p.  469. 

Banitnlore,    fretjueiitiDg   rocks  I 
tering  out-houscs. 

Oymnodactylus  indieus.  Orn^ 
Xat  UUt  1846,  xviii.p- 429.   / 
A$.  Soc.  Brw],  xx\i  p.  469.    A  i 
froui  the  Neil^herrie?.    three  inch 
conceals  itself  untier  stones   in   iha' 
yet  it  has  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ronni 
cured  it  on  the  top  of  Dod'ahetta, 
mountain  of  the  group,  and    hat 
in    Coorg.    Its    colours,  when   frr 
mottled  brown,  or  green  iah  bfown, 
of  yellow  spots  alonit  the    back,   i 
darker,  and  a  series  of  similarly  eo! 
on  each  side. 

a.  0.  malabaricus.  J<!rd,  I.  c.  p.  aH 
brown  above,  marbled  with  bUck 
H  wliite   spot  on    the  nape.     S| 
Forest  of  M.-ibib-tr. 

b  a.   liitondis,  JtT'I,  1.   c.— Vi 
pale  brown,  with  a  series  of  paler 
Ibe  back  tail  ;  a    black  spot  nn 
inches  long.     8ea-coa«l  of  AIaIkI 

Oymnodactylus  deccaneoais, 
ty  species  o(  the  Deccan. 

Pentfldactylns  dovauoelii, 
iii.  p.  312.     Graij,  Luardt,  p.  lfi< 

Described   by    Bibron    mid   In 
brought  from  HemrsL  10  inchas 
measuring  5}  inches. 

Puellula,  Blifth.     Toes  not  d'{l»t 
tincUy  ribbed,  except  ou  the 
A  distinct  rudimentary  dorsal 
ral  or  pTfcaimi  porefi.  but  a  Ui 
lar  apace  at  the  base  of   the  tbight 
divided    by   a   alixht   median 
anterior   half,   which    deepens  to 
glanrinlnr  cavity  on    the  posterior 
structure  is  less  developed  in  Iho 

Puellula  mbida,   Biyfh,    Journ, 
Befig.  xxix.  p.  109.     Length   al 
of  which  the  tail  is  half.    A  com: 
Port  Blair  Andaman  Islands. 

Eablepharis,  Gray,     Fingers 
dilated  or  depressed,  ratber   abort, 
and  with  asinjfle  series  of    -.,.^1- 
narrow  scales  below.     Tfi 
prominent,  the  lower  wall  ucvcwi 
lindrical,  tapering. 
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tttblepharift  liardwickli,  Oratj^  ZooL  Journ. 
p.  8S5,  This  altfliiiB  to  a  letiRth  of  from 
i  9  ioclies.  ChiltagoDg,  Rus^elconds,  Ana- 
\\y  Mountains,  also  found  at  Wallair,  suburb 
Buagapataiii. 

Hpl^mily  of  Agames* — AgamiOte. 

^H  covere*!  with  numerous,  very  small 
^■or  convex  shields.  Tongue  thick,  at* 
Ha  to  the  gullet  along  its  whole  base,  not 
aulaliehtly,  notched  in  front  Scales  of  the 
iMAides,  and  belly  imbricate,  generally 
^K,  Tail  long,  tapering,  not  fra^file.  Kya 
^Hids  well  developtd  ;  pupil  round.  Nos- 
^Ka  Kparate  plate.  Teeih  implanted  on 
^k  of  the  bones  of  the  jawtj  ;  generally  a 
Wm  canine  te«th  in  front  of  each  jaw. 
niba  well  developed.  The  Agames  are  Land 
fecida  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
[World  and  of  Australia,  being  much  less 
ma  in  the  temperate  parts  tbnn  ia  the 
1 — 9om«,  with  a  compressed  body  and 
a  loDg>  more  or  less  compressed  tail, 
on  trees  or  bushes,  whilst  others,  with 
tse<l  body  and  with  a  shorter  tail, 
til  rocks  or  plains.  The  most  slender 
^Ihe  iDOst  eaily"Coloured  forms  belong  to 
rmer  division,  the  heavier  ones  with 
colours  to  the  latter.  Thiy  do  not 
any  considernble  size,  and  none  of 
species  exceed  a  foot  in  lenglh,  the 
included.  The  greater  part  are  insee- 
but  many  feed  on  vegetables  (seeds, 
ivesi  aa  well  as  on  animals.  All  are 
The  species  of  the  £.  Indies  belong 
llowing  genera. 

,  Xiffff.  A  semi-circular  membrane, 
by  the  five  or  six  posterior  (false) 
ich  are  much  prolonged,  forms  a  sort 
[Or  psrachute  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
il  appendage  is  suspended  from  the 
if  the  throat  ;  a  smaller  horicontal  fold 
[In  CD  each  side  of  the  guUr  appendajtc 
ms  are  entirely  conftned  to  the 
Ilea  ;  they  are  more  numerous  in  the 
igo  than  on  the  continent,  they 
yot  been  found  in  Ceylon.  The 
by  which  they  are  at  once  recognited 
Euliar  additional  apparatus  for  loco- 
Tormed  by  the  much-prolonged  five  or 
ribs,  which  arc  connected  by  a  broad 
t^iiblc  fold  of  the  skin,  the  whole  forming 
ll3-9cmicircular  wing  on  each  side  of  the 
^  Th«  Dragons  are  Tree  Lizards,  and, 
^ing  from  branch  to  branch,  they  are  sup- 
g^n  the  nir  by  their  expanded  parachutes, 
^Ma  laid  backwards  at  the  aides  of  the 
^^phile  it  is  sitting  or  merely  runmog. 
^Hkind  extremities  of  a  Dragon  were 
pint  would  lie  helpless  on  the  ground 
it  wou 


t  would  BtUi  move  with    ureat 


it  were  merely  deprived  of  its  winps.  The 
locomotion  of  the  Dragons  is  a  series  of  leops, 
and  not  a  continuous  running  ;  they  are  the 
Anolea  of  the  Old  World.  The  transcendent 
baauty  of  their  colours  bafllea  description.  As 
the  lizard  lies  in  shade  along  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
its  colours,  at  a  distance,  appear  like  a  mixture 
of  brown  and  grey,  and  render  it  scarcely  dis. 
tinguisbable  from  the  bark.  Thus  it  remains 
with  no  signs  of  life  except  the  restless  eyea. 
watching  passing  insects,  which,  suddenly  ex- 
expanding  its  win((s,  it  seizes  with  a  sometimes 
considerable  unerring  leap.  The  lizard  itself 
appears  to  possess  no  power  of  changing  its 
colours.  Almost  all  tlie  species  attain  to  the 
same  length,  viz.  7—8  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  tak&s  one-h^ilf  or  rather  more  thsu  one- 
hfllf.  D,  quinqiiefascifltus  appears  to  be  some- 
what Isrger  than  the  others. 

Praco  volans  et  prsepos,  L.  SyiU  Nal,  xiu 
p   3.'58. 

D.  viMis  et  fuscus,  Laud.Rrpl.  iii.  pp.  801,  807. 

D.  daudioii,  Dum,  A:  Bibr.  iv.  p  4fil. 

D.  viridia,  ScMeg.  Abtitd.p.  81).  tab.  24-  Hg.  1. 

D.  voUns,  Cantor^  Mai.  Rept.  p.  37. 
Throat  and  sides  of  the  gulnr  appendage 
with  numerous  brown  dots.  Th*  colours  vary 
much,  not  only  according  to  the  localities,  but 
also  individually  ;  the  brown  or  black  Hot?  on 
the  thront  appear  to  be  constant-  llesd  metal* 
lie  biowu  or  green,  with  a  blsck  spot  between 
the  eyes.  This  speoies  is  found  in  Ja^a,  8uma* 
tra,  Borneo,  Penang  and  Siognpore. 

Draco  reticulatus  (n.  sp.)  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Draco  comutus  (n.  sp.)  Irom 
Borneo,  are  allied  to  D.  volans. 

Draco  macalatus.  Cnntor,  Mat.  Rfpt.  p.  30, 
Dracimoulua  macuUtus,  Oratf,  litarda,  p.  SSO. 
Found  in  different  parts  of    the  coast   of 
Siam,  at  Penaug,  and  in  Tenasserim. 

Draco  dnsaumieri,  Ihtm.  d:  Bibr.  iv,  p. 
459.t7(T</on,  J.  As.  SoQ*  Ben^.  xxii.  p.  474, 

Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  forests  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  frequent' 
ing  the  cocoanut  end  betel-nut  plantations  in 
their  vicinity.  It  is  tolerably  common  in  all 
Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Iravanoore,  but  not 
known  farther  north  than  Malabar,  being 
either  unknown  or  very  rare  in  Canara. 

Draco  quinquefaacialus,  Gray^  ZooL  Joura, 
1827,  p.  389  ;  Ind,  Zool  c.  fig.  It  it 
said  to  be  from  Peuaog,  8  inches  loog^ 
the  tail  measuring  4. 

Draco  tcnnioptcrus,  Qnntli.  Proc  ZooL  Soc, 
1861.   April  SS,    d,  187.     ChaxUboum,  on 
the  coast  of  Siam  ;  the  coaat  of  Tenaaaerim. 
Draco  bimaculatus.— Philippine  Islands. 
Draco  rostratus. — Probably  from  i^roeo. 
velocity  if       Otocryptis,  Wiffm.  JyinpRBiim  hhldcu.  Back 
72u  ^^ 


^ 


IroWiiish  olire  ;  inalo  genernlly  with  a 
'%liitish  bond  along  each  ?iile  of  the  back  ', 
%lx  or  seven  brown  cross  bHrs  on  Ihc  middle 
Of  the  bA<?k  between  the  bands  ;  legs  and  tail 
with  brownish  transverse  blinds.  Though 
local,  docii  not  appear  to  bo  scHrce  in  Oejlon. 
At  Trincomalee,  Ilinida,  RaUmpura,  and  ou 
Adam'ft  l^eulc.  An  adult  male  mettttres  lU 
iiicbee,  the  tail  meaauriDg  7  ;  llie  lungth  of  its 
hiud  leg  is  'Si  iucbes. 

Lyriocepbalufl,  Merr,  Tynipaiium  hidden. 
Back  and  sides  covered  wiUi  minutu  bcalee ; 
sevcnd  distant  series  of  larffe  scnles  along  the 
trunk  ;  0  crest  ruiu  alon^  the  whold  verLibral 
line  ;  superciliHry  margins  pointj^d  behind. 
Gular  appendage  niuderaiely  developed.  Xbo 
adult  with  a  tjrlobubir  bump  on  the  nose. 
Only  one  Jpeciea  is  known. 

Lyriocephalus  scutatns.  TFa?y.  Anqik.  p, 
150.  Kelaarf.  Faun.  Prud,r.  Ztyl.  \   p.  166. 

Lac«rta  scnUta,  h.  $yjt.  ^^ut.  i.  p.  SCO. 

LyrJQccphalas  margaritaceiis,.Vc7v..4wyA.  p.  49. 

h.  macgrogorii,  Gr<ti/t  Inti.  Zvoi,  c  tig. 

llearly  uniform  dark  green  above,  paler  be- 
low. This  species  is  a  nnttve  of  Ct'ylon^  It 
attains  to  the  length  Of  15  inches,  o(  which 
the  toil  takes  one-half.  The  female  lays  from 
three  to  four  hard  shelled  eggs  of  about  the 
size  of  sparrows'  eggs* 

Ceratophora,  Gray,  Tympanum  hidden. 
Scales  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  trunk  uneqnal 
in  si^e  ;  anterior  part  of  the  bnck  with  a  rndi* 
mentary,  or  without  any  crest ;  superciliary 
inargiua  uot  pointed  behind,  tiular  t9C  uot 
■developed  Of.  abaent.     A  pointed  or  ently  ap- 


rtnd  rfoT?'M  crest:     A 
sex.e9.     Male  with  only   a 
behind  the  rostral  shield   O 

Cophotiswrylnnica,  Pe 
Dec.  18GI.  p.  1103.    Ve 
in  Ceylon,  evidently  a  tree 

Jiipulnra  et  Bi^ncla,  (7r< 
iUn,  The  upper  parts 
bricate,  keeled  senile 
are  inlerinixed  ;  dorbal  cres 
compressed  at  its  base.  T 
poach  in  the  male,  and  wil 
No  malril  appendage.  Yo 
rate  size,  keeled  ;  scales  be 
iis  long.  Found  in  the  U 
tbe  i»l.tnd  of  Forcnosa, 
the  Loochoo  Islanda. 

Japalura  varieeata. 

Biancia  uigvr^  <jrajr«  in  A 
xU,  1853,  p.  8«7. 

Sikkitn  ;  the  colours  var 
extent.  A  large  female  is 
above,  variegated  with  ye^ 
soles  being  of  the  Utter  < 
tenstio  bands  on  the  head 
are  prcscni ;  it  attains  to  a 
the  tail  taking  two-thirda  Qi 

JjipaUtra  swinboola.  For 
the  tail  5  2  inches. 

.Tnpalura  polyeonala. 

011)10(1--'  in  i  ixiiM/.iOAtam  , 

AW.  a*:   :  '  ■,  p.  400 

Ainak  iid  (Looci 

ish  olive  abova  ;  eighi  dar 
ihe  lail  ;    eeveTi  upper  Ub 


f!ceriitn&,  Cmv,  Hegnf,  Anim.  Oum. 
{Ip.  4S7. 

^oda^e  tH-coloured — blu^,  black, 
ftnglh  3  iuchi-s,  of  which  the  tail  (i 
ibiU  norlheru  paiis  of  IndU. 

Ifiar. 

|iticeriATiii»  Jffd.  Joum.  As.   Sor.  Jteuff. 

ptQt  Cur.) 

ristiiiguishetl  by  its  propiirtioiult; 
limba  i  found  in  the  nciglibourhooj 
iwhere  it  appears  to  be  cotnioon  in 
)w  copses,  avoidinif  wooded  districts. 
'  appendage  is  i^qually  drveloped  in 

i.  The  splenilid  colours  of  thts  flp« 
only  exhibited  during  the  pairiug 
h  the  eommou  prey  of  many  rap- 

pondicorianua.  M/jInflTtt  Frodrom. 
I  p.  104.  Ceylon;  probably  ident»- 
B  Hadrus  species. 

kf.  Gray,  Tympnniim  naknd.  Back 
)vercd  with  e(piully  juntute  granular 
^cry  high  nuchal  and  dorsal  crest, 
',lhe  cre«t  b«injj  united  by  a  inenfl- 
]ar  -B<ic  atnall.     Tail   compressed. 

t8gX3n<ii»'  Graf/,  Litftrt/r,  p.  230. 
J.  Uept.  p.  34,  pi.  2U.  lUngoon. 
]^\  incbeft  l'<i)LS  tail  IG  inches,  one 
kl  by  Sir  Willinm  Norria  on  the 
S\%,  on  the  bAiilc  of  a  innuntnin 
^n  elev.dion  of  tJ,00rt  feet.  It  np- 
jr  in  its  movements  and  of  general 
biiB. 


Uhi  Kaup,  TympAniim  naked.  lUck 
^vered  will)  dCAles  ei^iial  in  st/,e  and 
|^M>K*=^i  '^«  tips  "'  those  on  the 
[difccifd  backwHnJsnnd  doiruwards- 
JUt  appeudageft  or  prominent  spines. 
t  present,  formed  by  noa-uiiited 
Ulnr  sac  but  alj^hily  developed, 
pipresaod,  the  simIcs  on  its  lower 
!■  broad  nb  lon^.  Kemoral  pores, 
i  species  are  true  tr^e  Lizards,  of  n 
fjpure  jfreen  colutir  ;  tbey  are  found 
IB  Archipelago,  but  extend  to  the 
kftts  of  the  continent,  and  Bcvern)  ut 

tre  the  most  oininou  liznrd  of  the 
ihey  are    not   found  in  Ceylon, 

ks   are   known   to   occur   on    the 

Incnt  : — 


sla  cristatella.    The   Griinins;. 
tutella,  Kuhl,  ItiUr.  Zoal.  p.  30. 
IMj  hftrr.  Amf'h,  |i.  fiJ. 
I|ma^  U»M,Voy,Ci}utt,Hfpi.  pi.  l.fig.  1?. 
Us  criBtAtelJa,  Uam^  &   BtUl\   iv.  ]>. 
^Mai,  Iirp(.  p.  ;!U. 

piDon  in  the  Malayan  countries  and 
|tfm   ArchiptiU^,    Sumatni,  Javii, 

C  Borneo,    BooroOf  Pliilip- 
pd  leaps  wilb  greut  quick- 


ness aroon^  tbe  branc-hes  of  trees.  The  rolonrs 
diange  suddenly  to  grc\%  brownish  orblHekiah, 
eometimea  with  oran^apots  or  with  indistinct 
black  network  ;  iars^e,  isolated,  round  black 
spots  appeared  on  the  brad  or  back  or  round 
the  tymp;inuin.  It  attains  to  a  lengtb  of  20 
inehe^,  the  tail  measuring  16  inches. 

Bronchocela  amaragdina.  Above  uniform 
beautiful  emerald-green,  below  greenish  white  : 
both  colours  nra  separated  by  a  yellow  band, 
ruiiuing  along  each  side  of  the  belly,  extending 
over  the  bind  part  of  the  femur,  and  lo6t  be- 
bind  the  root  of  the  tail,  fjamboja  ;  16|  inches 
long,  the  tail  measuring  13  inches. 

Broncbooela  jub^ta.  2)«f».  tV  BiW.  iv.  p.  397* 

B.  gitturosa,  Gr<itt,L'>:nrtl'*,  ]>.  2H  (o'lt  JfcT.) 
Common  in  Java  ;   occurs  also  in  Pondicber* 

ry,  It  attains  to  a  length  of  31  inchcSj  the 
uil  measuring  16  incbea. 

Cnlotes,  sp.,  Cnvier,  Tympnnnm  naked. 
Bnck  and  eidca  cohered  with  scales  equal  ia 
size  and  rp^iilarly  arranged,  the  tips  of  those 
on  tbe  sides  being  directed  backwards  and  up« 
wards.  Dorsal  cres(  present,  formed  by  non- 
nnitcd  spines.  Oulnr  sac  but  alij^htly  dcTelop- 
ed.  Snbcaudal  scales  as  broad  as  long.  Femo* 
ral  pores  none. 

The  species  of  Cidotes  are  closely  allied  to 
BroncboceU  :  but  whilst  the  luLler  are  almost 
entirely  coiirined  to  tbe  Archipelago,  the  Oalo- 
tea  arc  found  only  on  tlte  coutineut,  including 
Ceylon.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  ex- 
tends, tbe  coast  of  6iam  is  the  only  country 
whore  both  genera  intermingle  with  each  other. 
The  chief  structural  difference  between  both  is 
in  the  direction  oi  the  scales.  They  are  trao 
tree  Lizardn,  aonu:  having  the  tail  rather  com- 
pressed at  tbe  base.  They  feed  on  insects,  ou 
tender  leaves,  and  on  berries. 

Calotps  versicolor.     The  blood  aucker. 
Agtma  Ter«icbl<u,  Daud,  Rr^t.Wu  p.  395.  t.  44. 
A.  t)i*<1emauui,  A'uJU.  Bciir,  /uo/,  p.  109.  JCanp, 
Igii,  a827,  p,  fil9.  t.«. 
A.  viitttmiA,  fiurh  Jotirn.*dc9.d,  ^eU,  Sc.  fhilaj, 

it.  p.  2ti«.  t.ip. 

Cnlolea  terslcAlor,  Dtnn.  ft;  BMr.  It.  p.  465. 
Grajf,l.ii<ird4^  V  213.  Kclaurt,  J'ntdr*  J^atm, ,Zfifl, 
i.  [I.  ]7<'>     I^li/tK  -f"'^"*  A9.s^Cf   B(ng,,xxii^jf^ 

C.  viridi",  OVwjf,  ilnM,  d- JiffTfj.  MoJ,  Uitt,^9i9, 
xviii.  p.  4?0  ^nnt  J<frd'>n  "r  Lyih), 

C-  roust,  hlyOif  t.  c.  xxi.  p.  'Aii-i,  not  D,  4  £■ 
The  grouod'colour  is  generally  a  light 
brownish  olive,  but  tbe  liznrd  can  change  it  to 
bright  redito  black,  and  lo  a  mixture  of  both. 
Tbia  change  is  eoraetimrs  conUncd  to  the 
bead,  at  other  lime»  diffused  ovi  r  the  whole 
body  and  tad.  Tbe  bright  cbaugeabk*  coioura 
are  peculiar  to  the  male  during  the  breeding- 
season,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
it  then  may  be  seen  Mated  on  a  ]k«dg«  or 
bush,  with  the  tail  a&d  limbs  black,  bead  and 

7in 


medana  bale  it,  oa  Ibey  say  It  imitates  their  at- 
titudes in  prayer, 

Calotes  uemoricoU,  Jerd.  J.  B.  S.  xxii*  p. 
471.  Green  obtained  tiearthe  foot  of  the  Coo- 
noorghui  of  the  Ncilj^herrles.    18  iacbes  loag. 

Gnlut«s  mystaoeua,  Dum.  ^  BUtr.  iv.  p.  408. 
Bt^ih  in  Ktlaarl,  Prodr*   Zeyl.  i.  App.  p.  47. 

(ireeii,  clouded  with  yellowisb  ^  a  series  of 
liir;;e  round  purplish-brown  spots  along  each 
side  ot  the  buck.  Uurmuh,  fegu,  Siam,  Mer^ui, 
Ganibojii  and  Ceyluo.  An  old  male  meaeures 
uciiriy  24  iitchcy,  ihu  tail  taking  19  inches. 

Calotes  rotixii,  Dwm,  ^  Si&r,  ir.  p.  407.  C. 
Ellioti,  Gunih,  Brownish,  uniform  or  spotted 
wiib  block.  Mr.  BIytb  hfls  a  C  rouxi  from 
Burmah  nod  Ceylon  ;  but  this  determination 
}ind  that  by  Mr.  Jerdoo  are  incorrect.  The  lizard 
in  question  having;  a  row  of  three  or  four  spines 
above  the  tympanum.    See  C  iiigrilabris. 

Calotes  opliiomnchas. 

LaceHa  cxlotes,  A,  Sy*f .  Nat.  i.  j>.  367. 

Agama  opbioniachn»,  JVipt.  Amjih.  p.  6l. 

CalulM  opbiotaaobtiA,  ^ruy,  &yn.  Rept.  in  Griff. 
^atiA.  Kin'jd.  Ix.  p.  55.  Dum.  A.  Bibr,  iv.  p,  402. 
402.Krliart,  Prodr.  Faun.  Ztyk  I  p.  169.  T^nnent, 
Nat.  Butt.  O.I//,  p.  27  6. 

!  Oalutea  viridis,£'e/aarl,  /.  c.  p.  171  foot  Oray.) 

CeyluD  nnd  the  ueighbouring  parts  of  South- 
ern India,  also  found  in  the  Nicobar  Islands. 
ItatlHinstOH  len^lh  of  *JG  inches,  the  tail 
beiiitc  four  times  as  lon^  as  the  body. 

Calotes  platyoeps,  Bltjth  in.  Kelaart ;  Prodr, 
Faun,  Zetjl.  i.  Appcd,  p,  56. — No  black 
stripe  through  the  eye.^Chcrra  Punji. 

Calotes   nigrilftbris.     Peters,  in  Afotiaisber, 


terinixed  with  the  others 
scales  from  longitudinal 
tips  are  directed  bnckwari 
any  spines.  A  crest  on  tl 
none.  Tnil  slightly  eompr 
with  keeled  scales  below,  i 
broad  aa  long     Only  one  s{ 

8a1ea  horsfielJii,   Gray, 
(female.) 

S.   jerdonil,  Ora^,  Amu.  9^  M 
1846|  V-  41tVf  (male.)   J0rd0^^ 
Bentj.  xxii.  p,  471.     JCfktart, 
p.  167- 

Meoolepsi?  trispiuoaaa,  27irn 
Nat.  viii.  1«5G,  p  564.  pi.  21. 
S.  jerdonii.  Gray). 

M.  birsiitus,  Duniril,  T  o.  Al^ 

M.  sulcatus^  Ditm^rUf  t-u  ^^ 
field). 

The  coloration  appean 
able  :  Jerdon  describes  it 
^reen  marbled  with  brown 
marks  on  the  head  and  napa 
white  scales  on  the  sides.  V 
darker  ai  a  lower  tempemti 
with  many  tropical  tisarda. 
species  known,  the  S.  gulai 
ly  belonginii!  to  a  different  ie**] 
the  Ntiilt(herries  and  at  Nei 
loD,  where  it  frequents  busht 

Oriocalotes.  Tympanum 
sides  covered  with  scales 
between  which  larger  one 
their  tips  are  directed  back* 
a  spine  behind  the  supercil 
crest  present,  forme<i  by 
less  distinct  ia   the   feouue 


KEPTILES, 


■PKJTn.ES, 


Mstira,  Crray,  Tympanam  naked.  | 
tide  covered  with  very  smsU  scaler, 
rliioh,  generally,  Inrger  keeled  ones 
red  ;  a  free  apine  behind  the  suprr- 
Ee.  Dorsal  cresl  present,  formed  by 
)  spines.  Uu\dT  sac  none.  Tuil  filight- 
ascd  at  ike  hH»e,  with  keeled  scales 
ich  are  longer  ihau  broad. 

Mnura  nrainta,  Gray^  Lhardi^  p.  SiO* 
rinat»,</m.v,/wl./(>MrM.  1827,  iii.  p.  216* 
ftTmatuf,  UtiiA,  lb  Bibr,  iv.  p.  413.  Can' 
U^tt.  p.  3-2. 

Dre,  PenatifCi  on  the  coasts  of  Tenasae- 
tiHtn  (Charlaboum),  and  in  (locliin- 
itumerouB.  124  inchea  long,  tlie 
X  7.  Very  aclive  nnd  fierci*,  posai'Ss 
t  degree  the   power  of  cllan^inK  the 

EiOttT.  In  a  female  were  found  thir- 
,  of  an  oral  shape,  §rd»  of  an  inch 
e  stofflaob  couiaiueU  fragoienta  of 
twiga- 
osanra  capra,  Gunih.  Proc,  ZooL 
\  April  33,  p.  138.  Chnrlahoum,  on 
r  of  Slam  ;  the  Urjcer  is  L3  inchea 
tail  roensurin!;  8  ;  the  other  ia  only 
sise,  and  has  the  po«torhiul  spine 
puchul  creai  well  developed,  though 
vcU  lower. 

oaaura  coronata,  Ounth,  Proc.  Zool. 
L,  April  23,  p.  18V.  Chartnboum 
irith  A.  armatn  and  A<  capra.  An 
^ant  femnleis  7  inches  loDg.  of  which 
I  taken  by  the  tail. 

rts — Tyrapaoum  naked.  Back  and 
Hcd  with  very  small  scales.  b«iween 
rieer  keeled  ones  »re  scattered  ;  a 
kehind  the  superciliary  ed(<e.  Dorsal 
low,  formed  by  a  series  of  laii^er. 
>i  prominent  scales.  Gular  sac  none. 
koaipresaed,  with  keeled  scales  below, 
I  ainaost  aa  broad  as  loug.  Ouly  one 
I  known. 

ria  elliotti,  Gunt^i,   Proc  ZooL  Soc. 

151.  pi.  25.  fig.  B. 

wmn<l-colour  of  the   upper   parts  is 

;  uniform  in  the  females,  variegfiterl 
;er  iu  the  males.  Some  of  the  large 
Lbe  bdck  appear  to  have  been  irides- 
bg  life.  The  lower  parts  are  uniform 
Iwish.  Length  nenrly  7  inches,  the 
Sikkim  pans    of   the  Himalaya,  its 

00  feet. 
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i>.  d:  J?.  Qruj/  liiords,  p.  230. 

knum  naked.  BaeV  and  sides  covered 
dl  imbricate  scales  with  scattered 
Bs  :  no  apine  behind  the  superciliary 
Dorsal  crest  present,  formed  by  nou* 
■tinea  ;    gular   sac  (^reseut,  at  least  in 


the  molea.     A  fold  before   the  shoulder.     Fe- 
moral pores  none. 

Tiara  subsrristala,  i??y/7i,  /.  ^.  S.  Benff' 
xx'w.  p.  loo.  Colours  various  >  length  &i 
inches.  Port  Blair,  other  species  occur  in  N. 
Uuiuea  and  the  Fbilippine  Islands. 

Physignathus.  Tympanum  naked  ;  the  upper 
parts  covered  with  minute  f^ranular  scales  of 
equal  size,  arranged  in  transverse  series ; 
throat  tubercular ;  ventral  scalea  smooth  ; 
head  without  any  spines.  A  crest  on  the  buck 
and  tail;  a  fold  across  the  throat  Tail 
compressed,  covered  with  keeled  scales,  those 
at  its  lower  side  rather  broader  than  long, 
strongly  keeled.  A  scries  of  pores  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  femur.  The  species  of  thia 
^enu9  attain  to  a  larger  size  than  the  other 
Indian  Agamida^  and  approach  the  Ifjuanida 
in  getiernl  habit.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
habits.     Ouly  two  species  are  known: — 

Physignatbus  cochin  chinectsis.  Cuv,   Eiffiie 
Anim- 
Lophuraruvieri.   Grayti%Ofiff%    Anim,  Kingd, 

u.  Sin.  J^^pt.  p,  «0. 

L.  onnciona,  Orvj/t  I.  c,  p.  6U 

IstiuruB  physignilbiia,  Dum-  &  Blhr.  \y,  p.  &87* 

Greenish  olive;  tail  with  brown  crosa  bands, 
from  Cochin  china.  28  iuohes  long,  tail  above 
17  inches. 

Physignalhus  raenlager. 

I>n<)ph}'ru8  tnoutiiger,  GUttth*  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
18(tt,  p.   188. 

Green:  tail  with  brown  cross  bands  from 
('hnriabnum,  on  the  coast  of  Siam ;  it  is 
btuffed,  8U  inches  long,  the  tail  measuiing  21 
inches. 

Liolepis,  Cut.  Tympanum  naked  >  the  up- 
per parts  covered  with  minute  granular  scales 
of  equal  size  ;  tail  depressed,  with  very  small, 
square,  keeled  scales  airanged  in  transversa 
series  ;  throat  with  two  transversa  folds  ;  no 
dorsal  crest;  ventral  scales  small,  smooth. 
Femornl  pores.  Skin  of  the  sides  of  the  trunk 
very  lax,  cnpable  of  being  expanded  into 
a  sort  of  wiuff,  supported  by  the  very  lonj5 
anterior  spurious  ribs.  Only  one  species  is 
known. 

Liolepis  guttatus.  Cuv.  Regne  Aniviu  Duyi, 
§'  B'ibr.  iv.  p.  465.  pi.  43.  tiff.  1. 

Urooiiutix  belliana,  Grat/,  Ind.  Zooi,  r. .%. 

Lt'iolepisreeveBii,  (huj/^  Lizardti  p.  263,  C'anior, 

sitxi.ntpi  p.  44. 

U  beilii,  Cray,  Lizards,  p.  263,  C*n«tfr,  if«f , 
R^i't.  p,  41, 

Blackish  grey  above,  with  series  of  yellorr» 
black  edged  spots  ;  some  of  the  spots  are  con- 
fluent, entirely  black,  forming  irregular  longi- 
tudinal band's:  in  Chinese  specimens  the 
bpots  -ire  not  confluent,  forming  regulajr 
ocelli  (L,  reetetii).  Throat  pale  /.iure  ;  beljjr 
pale  orange,  reticulated  with  blue  i  lower  e^clii 
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pore  white.  It  has  an  eipajisible  iring  meni- 
branfi,  wbich  in  a  state  of  repose  iipt>«»rs  tike  a 
long^itudinal  loose  foUl  :  expHiidr'l,  the  external 
mnrjfiii  becomes  nrcheti,  the  trunk  imd  the 
membranes  fonnint;  a  a^rently  flaltmied  ovnl 
disk,  reserobtinv  thft  hood  ul  Naja.  Malfiynn 
Pcaiaaula,  Mergui,  Gamboja,  auii  China.  19 
inches,  tjiil  13  iiiobes. 

TTromastix,  Mtrrem.  Tvmpnnum  naked  ;  the 
npp^r  parts  covered  with  minute  grAniilar  ftCAlea 
of  equal  sii'.e;  tail  depressed,  surrounded  by 
riftg»  of  Fpitious  tubercle?,  not  extending  on 
ilg  lower  side  ;  throHt  with  a  transverae  fold  ; 
no  dnrsal  cresl ;  ventral  scales  smoll,  amooth. 
Fenior«l  and  prsuiiual  pores.  One  apcciea  is 
known  from  India. 

Uroraastix  hnrdwickii.    Gray,  7^ool.  Jovrn. 
iii.  p.  219  ;  Ultuttr.  Jnd.  Zonl,  tf.  Ia6, 
U.  reticaiatuBf  C'uv.  liei^ne  Aiiim, 
Siuirtt  liArdwicku,  (Jray,  Lizardn,  p.  263. 

Lighter  or  darker  yellowish  yrey,  or  prrev- 
ish  olivti,  uuirorm»  or  clouded,  or  wiib  wared 
blackish  transverse  lines  ;  soiDCtimtB  a  Ur^e 
binck  spot  on  the  ioner  biiiv  of  the  femur. 
The  plains  of  HindostHn  -  Kanonj,  Kurrachee, 
Ooojerat :  not  found  in  Bengal.  Length  13 
iitches,  the  tail  6|  inches. 

Clmrasifl,  Orajf.  T^mpantim  naked,  Bodv 
deprcased,  covered  with  small,  imbricate, 
keeled  scales  equal  in  siKe,  and  regularly 
srran^sd  in  tranavmae  series  :  tail  slifchlly 
Dompressed.  with  crosa  rows  of  small,  keeled 
iicalea  ;  Ihose  at  its  lower  side  small,  irunoaied. 
Throat  with  a  r^rosn  fold  ;  no  gular  sac  :  a  low 
dorsal  crest ;  ventral  scaltts  stxinll,  smoutb. 
Fuuioral  or    preranal  pores  none. 

Charasia  dors»<lis.  ^raj/^  S^n,  R^pt,  in 
Gri^.  Anivi.  Kingd.  p.  5C,  Jjum.  <(•  JUihr. 
iv.  p.  4t>G.  JcrUon»  Joum,  As.  ^'oc,  Beng. 
x&iL  p.  17!).     Gmff.  LizaitU,  p.  2-16. 

The  colour  is  browuish  yellow  or  dusky 
gr«y  on  the  back  ;  a  bUck  band  com- 
menced behind  the  eye^  and  another  be- 
beliind  the  aiiglo  of  the  mouth  •  the  former  is 
continued  on,  nnd  f^pr^iids  over  the  sides  of 
the  body  ;  legs  doUcd  with  bluck.  the  male 
fa  sometimes  of  a  brif»hter  colour — red  or  yel- 
low on  the  back,  bhick  on  ihe  sides  and  on 
ihe  belly.  This  rock  lizard,  is  partially  distri- 
buted in  Southern  India,  and  only  found  at 
some  deration  above  the  sea.  It  is  most 
abundarU  in  Mysore,  and  especially  in  the 
neiy:hbourhood  of  Bangalore,  where  it  may  be 
acen  on  every  bare  rock. 

It  is  not  uncommon  also  on   the  cdpea    of 

ihe  Neilgherries   up    lo   the  height     of  nearly 

C,000  focL  SpccimenB  from  Find  Dadun  Khan. 

T^Dglh  from  15  lo  16  incbea,  of  which  the  tail 

1 1 1  inches. 


SlelHo,   Da^d.  Trinpanum  »•! 
depressed,  covtwd    above   and  lal 
scales  unequal  io  sise  and  shape : 
tnpcritif;,    surrounded     by    rings  of 
loss  promioeiit   spinous    scaVa.     Tbffl 
a    cross    fold  ;   no   gular  ^ 

none  or  radimcntary  ;    ^  -H 

smooth  ;  femoral  and  pneanal  p*rt 
The  i)tellio  lizards  huve  no  tn»  prr^ 
but  the  epidermis  of  *11  tb«  ^flM 
prmantd  repion  bwftmea  tbicken^lj 
and  of  «  brown  colour  in  the  maki  du 
broeding-ficasoQ.  Only  one  »peciM 

StelliotubsrculBtus. 

Af^ma  tu'bercnlatJi/  Ofm$,  Ai  h 
ft  Bibr.  iv.  p.  -iftS. 

lisudikkUtiibcrciiUU,  Gr^',  H' 

t  iiuUio   iodicus,    Biytk,  jQurm, 
xxii.  p.  HG, 

lUrycephalOn  Ayk«rii,(^liiX.Pfae, 
p.  150.  (.'1,  i5.  tig,  A. 

Rostral  shield  is  low,  tariee  M  i 
twelve  upper  Ubinls.     Gro«tid-ro| 
upper    part  is  n  duiky    brown,  tbfl' 
irreeularly    speckled    wii  I' 
specimens    exhibit  also  «o  ti 

spots  ;  the  lower  parts  ara  whiiub 
is  reticuldteHf  with  ^reeni^h;  one  i| 
the  breasL  doited  with  bluish  ;:> 

Simla,  Tibet,  to  au  elevation  o 
Upper    Hiudostau     Ntirzdporc, 
Length   ]1   or   13    inches,   the 
inches. 


Trapplus.  fOuv.)   Gray,  Lisi 
Tympanum    naked.     Uody   deprcs 
ed  with  irregular   scales    unequal  ia  M 
rounded,    taperinf?,    covered    witk.^ 
keeled  scales,  not  arranged  in  riuj 
nedk  without   spines.     Throat    wi 
fold  ;  nuchal  crest   none,   or   mdil 
series  of  anal  pores  in  the  male. 
African  genus,  extending  into  Wi 

Trapelus  meealonyx.  Greyi*h,mi 
brown  ;   a   aeries  of  six  ocdUled 
edjfcd  with  blackish,  along  ihe   v« 
5;5  inches   long,  the   tail    meast 
Af<;hauistaD,  and  not  from  Kbaayi. 

Phryuocepbslut.  Kaup*  Head 
depressed,  closely  rounded  in  front: 
hiddttu  :  no  dorsal  crest  wbalevn; 

Phrvnocephalua  tickelli,  Graff* 
D,  k  *B, 

Afghanistan,  length  4  iaehea,  t»i)j 
tail  wiih  alternate  broad  whitish 
rings. 

Phrynooephalus     candiroln^oh 
Erckil  J>.  &  B, 
Pbryn.  tichellA,  Cmli, 


BBPTtU 

idivoKiiU-  Pali.  Z,  R.  I 

C^lUfcv.  I,  in  Kurt.  IteiM. 
TTifiary,  Central  Asip.    LenKth  4  in. 

incb.     Greyish   oUvo    marbled    with 

•pou  oa  eiich  nMe  of  tail. 
ivtaura  ornAUk,  ^iyiA.  J-  S.  Beag.  xxv, 
i  143.     SAUtcor,   an    caormous    heud, 
Hi  thick  body  olive  colour  ;  a  coiispicu- 
quQ  wUilo  baud    piiiiiiu^  from  beueutli 

10  ibe  vngle  o^  ^he  moutb. 

Y  of  Chameleons — CUampeleonitloe, 

I  largf,  angular,  ooveied  with  numeroua 
&11,   fl*tLisU   or   coHvti    abieliU ;  body 
Kae<1,  covered  with  grauuUr  acalea  above 
pw  ;  Uil  loni?  and  preheusile.     Xonftue 
iigl^  long,  worm-like,   club-shaped  aad 
W  front,  very    extensile.     Eye«  globu- 
f  mobile,   covered   with  a    circular  lid 
I   pierced    wilh  a   aroall   central   hole. 
nuta    hiiiden.     Legs    thin,    eHch    with 
|i,  formed  into  two   graaping   opposable 
Africa,  is    ialiabiied     by   numeroua 
;  Ibey  «x.tend  to  the  oorthern  ahorea  of 
editcrrnnean     and    into   Soulh-wreateru 
into  ilindoatan   and   Northern    Coylou. 
((lexibilily  of   the    neck  la  compeu^ated 
wouderful  etructure  of  tbe  eyes,   which 
Mominenfc  tbat    more   than   one  half  of 
i  atafids  out  of  the  head  ;  and  not   only 
be  moved  in  any  diiection,    but  eacU 
action  independent  of    the   other:  one 
y  be  looking  forward,  whilst   an    objrct 
the  aoimal  is  examined   with  the  other. 
bOuUy    of  changing  colour  possessed   by 
^amelcona,  although  common  to    oumcr- 
ber  lizarda,   baa  become  proverbial,  and 
lucb  developed  that  one  side  may  assume 
different  from  that  of  the  other.  They 
rifarous,  depositinK,  uuder  leaves,   from 
t«elve  oval  eg)<s  with  calcareous  shells. 
ipenies  have    been   left   lojiethcr  in   one 
ouly  one   species  is   fouud  ia   Brjlish 


^■leo 


valgani. — The  common  Cbamo- 


BtaehamiclM,  £.  fly«<.  jVa(.  p.  8tS4, 
Wlao  oeyUaicus,  Laur.  R*pt,  p.  46.  Jtrdan^ 
ia.  89<.  ^tiig.  xxii.  p>  100* 
rolgaria.  I)au.d.  Re^t.  iv.  p.  181- 
i%\  of  the  Indian  specimens  are  of  a  green 
r,    uniform,    or   irregularly  spotted    and 
td  with  dark    green  or  brown  ;  whilst   in 
lan  speciraena  the  ground-colour  is  greyish, 
ijellowisb  or  brownish.     Tbia,   however, 
Dot  appear  to  amount  to  a  specific  differ- 
'Pcninsulft  of  India  and  in  the  northern 
of  Ceylon,  it  attains    to  a  Itingth   of   10 
%,  iht  tail  taking  more  than  one-half, 
aeeond    apeciea    of   Chameleon  in  India 
punilus,  Lntr.)  is  meutioned  by  Jerdon 
),  but  ia  extremely  iloubtfuU 
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The  Order  of  Snakea— Opbidia. 
Body  exccediiii^ly  elongate,   without    limbs, 
or  with  merely    rudiments   of    limbs,  acatcely 
visible  from  without  ;  the  riba  are    articulated 
moveably  with  the  vertebral   column  ;  no  ster- 
num i  cenerally  both  jaws  and  the  palnte  tooth- 
ed ;  the  mandible*  united  in  front  by  an  elastic 
li«ainent.  and  gcnernlly  very  exiensible.     Eye- 
lids  none.      Iniegumenla  with  numeroua  eoale- 
like  folda,  rarely\nbercular.   There  ia  no  sharp 
boundary-line    between  the  order  of    Saurians 
and  that  of   Snakea.     Certain  Ophidians    re- 
mind us,  by  several  characters,  of  the  Saurian 
type  ;   such  83  the  snakes    forming    the    6rat 
four  families    {Typhlopidm,  Tortricid^e,  Xw^ 
peUidm,    U  rofteltidte .),  which  are  distinguished 
by  polished,  closely    adherent,   rouoded,   snb- 
equal    scales,     much  resombUnt?   the    smooth 
acnle*  of  some  Scincoida.     A  peculiar  mobility 
of  the  jaw-bones  enables  snakes  to  extend  the 
gnpe  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  to   work 
their  prey  down  throuL'S  the  colUpsod  pharynx. 
The  PythoniJa  and  Brt,cida,  have  rudiments 
of  bind  limbs.     Oenerally  the  snakes  are    pro- 
vided with  numeroua  teeth,  which  are  elongate, 
conical,  thin   and   pointe^i    like  a  needle,  and 
more  or  leaa  bent  backwards.     In  the  Urtt  *u&- 
o/-rfcr,  thnt  of  f»o»-ce«omoiM  itJifl^M,  the   leeth 
are  either  entirely  smooth,  or  only  the  Ust   of 
the   maxillary  aeries   is  provided  with  a  faint 
longitudinal  ttmove,  which  ia  not   intended  to 
convey  a  poisonous  saliva  into  a  wound,  ea  the 
saliva  of   these  snakes    has  never  been  proved 
to  be  poisonous  ;  the  groove  appears  to  increase 
the   strength    of  the   tooth.     The    poiHimoH$ 
snakes    are    armed    with  a  long   canalieulated 
loolh  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw;  the  channel 
terminates  in  a  small   slit  at  the  extremity  of 
the   tooth,    and   is    in   connexion  with  a  duct 
which  carries  tbe  poisonous  fluid  from  a  large 
tdand  to  the  tooth.     At  the  moment  the  snake 
Spens  its  mouth  to  bite,   these   muaclea    com- 
press the  gland,  and  force  its  contents  through 
the  excretory  duel   into    the   chaunel   of  the 
venom-tooth,  whence  it  is   injected   into  the 
wound.     The   structure  of   the  venom-tooth  la 
not  the  same  in  all  poisonous  aoakes  :  m  some 
it  ia  fixed  to  the  maxdlary  bone,  which   is   aa 
long,  or  nearly  as  long,  a*  in  the  non-vanomoua 
snakes,   and    generally    bears    one    or    inore 
ordinary  teeth,   on  its   hinder  portion.     Iho 
poisonous  snakes  with   such  a  dentition    have 
ixteroally  a  more  or  less  striking   resemblan<» 
to  the  non-venomous   eerpenu  ;  and   on  ibia 
account  they  are  designated  ^%  t^enoniom  eo^ 
luOrint  K«'/to.  forming  the  «c«irf  »u6^or^€r  of 
snakes  (  Cobra.   Bunajnrum,    Sea-anakea,   9lc.} 
In  the  other  venomous  snakes,  the  fAtrd  i«&. 
order,  the  roatillarv  bone   is  extremely  ahwt, 
and  does  not  bear  any  icelb  «^cjP\  *°  "^' 
iDgly  long  fang,    with  a   perfectly    cloaed. 


iwuuuuui  H|iieuHj  m  vivipiraui,  uu  imuiyui 

being  (Itivclopeil  in  the  oviduct  of  tbe   mother. 
Theie  may  be  distin^uiahed. 

1.  BurroKing  Snakes,  Uvinpr  under  ground 
only  occasionally  appearing   above  the  surface. 

2.  Ground  Snakf*^  live  above  fEround, 
•nd  only  occaaionally  climb  buahe*  or  euler 
tbe  water. 

3.  Tree  8itake»,  or  species  passing  tbe 
greater  part  of  tbeir  lile  on  bushes  and  trees, 
which  they  climb  with  the  greatest  facility. 

4.  Freihwater  Snakes^  disttnguisbed  by 
tbe  position  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  placed 
ou  the  top  of  the  snout,  and  by  a  tapering 
tail.  Tbey  iuhabit  frcsb  watera*  and  are, 
tberefore,  exucUent  swimmera  and  clivers. 

5.  Sea  StuiJc€8,  diatiiiguishcd  by  a  strongly 
compressed  tail,  and  by  the  position  of  the 
nosLriU,  which  are  placed  as  in  theUst  ^roup. 
They  live  iu  the  sea  only,  occasionally  ap. 
proacbing  tbe  land,  feed  ou  marine  Hah,  are 
viviparous,  and  venomous. 

Tropical  India  surpaases  every  other  part 
of  the  globe  in  the  number  of  Ophidian  forms, 
and  almost  every  iuveatigation  of  a  limited  but 
previously  unexplored  district  is  sure  to  add 
Idrgoly  to  the  knowledge  of  Lheoi* 

The  degree  of  danger  from  a  bite  by  a  poi- 
sonona  Snnke  depends  but  little  on  the  species 
which  has  indicted  the  wound,  but  rather  on 
the  bulk  of  tbe  ioJividual,  on  the  quantity  of 
its  poison,  on  the  temperature,  and  on  the 
place  of  the  wound.  If  a  Urge  blood  vessel 
be  pierced  by  the  fang,  the  poison  is  carried 
instantaneously  into  the  mass  of  the  blood, 
and  sudden  death  is  almost  alwaya  the  result. 
dthoueb  it  is   always   Dossibls   to  recoEnize 
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ammonia,  and    its    viciDily 
(.'auterixation   with  a  red- 
sulphuric  acid,  butler  of  ai 
silver,  ifec,  are  of  gr«al   i 
before  tbe  virus   baa   spreat 
place  of  the  bite.     Intemall 
be  taken    in   larg«   dotes — 
wine-gUsses  of  the  eau-de-b 
not  at  hand,  from  one  to  sii 
may  be  taken  at  short    inter 
believes  that  ammonia  is  u! 
faith   in  Liquor  Potaasie. 
plete   collapse,  it  is    nee 
strong   excitants,  and  to 
alarming  symptoms  are  alia] 
a  grcflt    risk  in  such  a  case 
mediea  of  a  snake  cbanoer. 

ViBsT  Scfi-Oi 

Ophidii  Colubriformea — 1 
Snakes  without  grooved  < 
like  teeth  iu  (root. 

family  of  Blind  Snakes.^ 
Body  cylindrical^  with  vci] 
distinct  from  neok,  and  with 
The  body  and  tail  are  corero 
polished,  imbricate  scales, 
form  above  and  below  ;  fore 
covered  with  large  shields,  i 
Eye  rudimentary,  covered 
less  transparent  from  below, 
of  the  mouth  inferior,  very  s 
jaws  scarcely   diUtable.     A 
upper  jaw  only,  none  in   Ibl 
palatfl  ;   maxillariea     J% 


RKPTTLIS, 

lioeatx.   GuntAer, 

haaatuA,    JSoit,    /gis,  1S27|  p-    5^< 
p.  39.    Ub.  32.  tigs.  32-34   (in- 

tntuni,  i>(f  Jn  k  BUr.  r\.  p.  359. 
Lmcnluiu,  Graj/t  Lwf^d$t  p.  131. _ 
olive  above,  witb  browD  lines 
1^  the  joininfc  edge*  of  the  longi- 
oftcalea;  these  lines  are  either 
II  a  abort  zigza|c.  Snout  aad  belly 
cither  uniform  yrllowr  or  with  a 
serosa  its  back.     Java,    Sumatra, 

iigkoDg  ;  length  18  inches. 

{ip.  Behneul.)  Dum.  &  Bi6r,  Snout 
large  shields  ;  rostra]  lar^rei  round- 
pneocutir  preaeat ;  nostril  lateral- 
»f  the  sDouU 

nifrro-albiiB.   Dum,  ds  Bibr.  vL  p' 
,A[al,  liept.  p.  51. 

bioolor,  Gray,  Zca»'tfi,  p.  186. 

(eleven  cursal  series  of  scales) 
iclc,  the  belly  yeUowiah,  both  co- 
well  defined.  This  is  found  at 
Igapore,  and  iu  Siimutra,  length  14 


\  korsfieldii. 

liardii,  Sekp^.Aibild,  p.  30.  Dum.  & 
ICO. 

s  bonfieldii,  Orav,  Li:ardst  p.  137. 
olive  above,  this  colour  )jra<i«nlly 
i  the  dull  yellowish   of  the    belly, 
^hitsya  Assam,  on    the  Teuasseriui 
D  Cochin  China  ;  length  17  inches, 
bothriorhynchus.  Ounth, 
brownish  olive  above  and    below, 
strioliitas,  PeUrSj  Monatebtr,  Peri, 
,  p,  932,— Olive  brown  above  the 
lioal   pari  of  each    scale  sepsrated 
;bier  base  by   a  yellow    posteriorly 
fi  transverse,    streak    paler   below. 
I  inches.  Banks  of  the  Gauges. 

I   siamensis.  Closely    allied    to    T* 
Upper  and  lateral  parts    nniforro 
»e,     the    lower    yellowish.      This 
Inches  long  ;   collected  in  Siam. 

I  braminas* 

Jlk)U>o,  Ku$»flL  Ind.   Serp.  I.  48.  pi.  4a 
Dintu,  Uaudt  Rept,  vii.  p.  379. 
laMllii,  iVcrr.  rent.  p.  84. 
bmnitinfl,  Cmv.    Xeffne  Anim^  Dum, 
.  90&.    Cantor,  Mai  Repi.  p.  53. 
^StkUg.AbbiUS,  p.  80. 
brown,    paler  benealli ;  the  upper 
e  head   with  a  faint,    crenulated, 
^inal  line.     This  is  the  most  com- 
of  IniUau  T^phhpi^ce,  and  almost 
istribnted   throughout  the    Indian 
od   archipelago ;  it  is   common  in 
well  as  in  China   and  Nepal.    It 

ID  to  any   large  ftizC|  the  largest 

g  8  inches. 
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Typhlops  tenuis.  A  single  specimen,  'o 
inches  loojt,   has  been  received    from  Madras. 

Typhlops  miruB,  Jan,  Arcfdv,  Zoolo^-  i-  p. 
185,  unifornily  coloure<l,  like  T.  braminuM  ; 
snout  yellow.  It  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  where 
it  appears  to  be  rather  local,  being  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  island.  The  loudest  sj>eoi* 
men  5  inches  long. 

OnychoccphaluB,  Dnm.  §r  Biir,  Snout 
covered  with  large  shields ;  rostral  with  ■ 
trenchant  anterior  edge;  pra:ocuIar  present; 
nostril  at  the  lower  side  of  the  snout.  Only 
one  species  is  found  iu  British  India. 

Onychocephalua  acutus,  Dum,  d:  Bibr  vi. 
p.  333. 

Typhlopa  rnasotlii.  (?riy,  LisQrd$,  p.  ISS. 

Ottyohocephlana  «e«t«rmftiini|  L^Uktn,  in  Nnimrt 
Hut.  Forcn.  VideHit,  Mtddtl,  18da,  Nov.  29,  Ub. 
I,  fig- 5. 

Light  bronM-coIoured,  each  scale  on  the 
back  lighter  in  the  centre  ;  below  uniform 
yellowish.  This  is  one  of  the  best-marked. 
Blindworms  in  Madras,  the  Anamall.iy  moun- 
taiiis,  and  the  Deccan.     Length  16  inches. 

Family  of  Short -Tails— Tortricidffi. 
Body  cylindrical,  with  a  depressed,  rounded 
bead  not  distinct  from  neck  ;  tail  eitremely 
ihor*,  conical,  with  its  extremity  smooth. 
Rudiments  of  hind  limbs  are  bidden  in  a 
smalt  groove  on  each  side  of  the  vent.  The 
body  is  covered  wilh  rounded,  polished,  im- 
bricate scaIcs  of  moderate  size,  those  in  the 
ventral  »enes  being  bat  little  tarf>er  than  the 
rest.  Oidy  one  pair  of  front s Is  ;  six  upper 
labials.  Eye  smsll.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  of  mo- 
der«te  width  ;  teeth  of  the  jawa  in  small  num- 
ber, rather  stout,  subequal  in  size  ;  palatine 
teeth  present.  A  longitudinal  fold  at  tlie  chin. 

Cylindrophis,  Wagler*  Nostrils  in  a  large 
undivided  pUte  which  forms  a  suture  with  the 
other  nasal  behind  the  rostrsl.  OccipitaU 
small.  Eye  small,  wilh  round  pupil,  surround- 
ed by  a  aupraorbilal,  a  poslocuJar,  two  labuils, 
and  the  frontal ;  only  one  pair  of  frontals.  No 
intermaxillary  teeth.  Two  of  the  three  ipecies 
kuown  are  inhabitaota  of  British  India,  the 
third  {C.  Melanonolus)  beiog.  apparently, 
peculiar  to  the  island  of  Timor.  The  Cylindro- 
phides  arc  burrowing  animals,  only  occasional- 
ly found  above  ground  ;  they  feed  on  insects, 
worms,  k  small  mammals  living  in  earth-holes. 
Cylindrophis  rufus.  Ortry,  ZoqL  JfUe.  p.  46, 
Camior,  Mai.  BfpL  p.  53. 

AdruIs  ni£»,  Lamr.  8jfn.  Rtpt,  p.  71. 

fichkUy  Punboo,  Ruutil,  Ind.   Scrp.   iu  pi.  28. 

Anguis  scytale,  JZhmc^/,  ii.  pi.  $7- 

Cylindrophis  respleodeas,  Wa^U  Jc,  Ampk, 
Uh.'5.  fig.  J. 

Tortru  rufa,  ficAfc;?.  /'Ayi.  Vp-  P-  12  ,  pi-  l> 
fig.  1-3. 
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^Jijl.»wji,iLli,ii.m.A,imHIU4..1     :  1 

An  oblique  white   bund   deacenils  from   the 

occipital  to  ttiG  Ibrout.  It  attains  rarely  to  the 
length  of  2   feet,  and  ia  found  only  in  Cttylou. 

Family  of  Xenopellidea— -X»'nopclti(lE. 

Body  c^lindricfll.  with  o  deprea&ed,  rounded 
hend  not  distinct  from  neck  ;  tnil  ahoit,  tapcr^ 
inf( ;  no  rudiiueuis  of  liind  limbs.  Scales 
rounded,  poUshet),  rather  large;  ventral 
shields  well  developed.  Two  pairs  of  frontAb : 
occiput  covtred  by  five  shields.  Eye  sinall, 
with  aubverticat  pupil.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  of 
moderate  width.  Teeth  nuraerous  iii  the  jaw* 
and  on  the  paKte,  no  longer  tooth  ;  a  longi- 
tudinal fold  at  the  chiti.    Only  one  genus. 

Xenopeltia,  Rmioardi,  Upper  labials  ciKht . 
proiocular  Ur^e,  replacing  the  loreal ;  ooeipuj 
covered  by  fiv*  aliielda  ;  scaJes  in  Hfieea  rows  . 
anal  and  auboaudiils  bifid.     Only  one  species. 

Xenopehis  onieolor,  eoncolor,  et  leueoce* 
pbalus,  Heinw.  Jj9U,  lti27,  p.  5ti4. 

Tortrix  xoDopcltiaf&AJcv-  Pkys.  Say*  ih  p.  flO, 
pi.  l.Tifts.  8-10. 

Xenopultifl  tinicolor,    Cantor,  Afnt  RepL  p.  64. 

Old  specimens  are  uniform  brown  or  blaok- 
iah  above,  and  white  below;  young  indivithiala 
have  a  white  bead,  and  this  part  is  frequently 
of  a  lighter  coloration  even  in  older  examples. 
This  saake  atlains  to  a  lon^th  of  3-4  feet  ; 
Penang^  Slnprapore,  Gambojar  Stunttlra,  Java, 
Celebes,  end  Borneo,     i  ri-i  <  :  i>    <> 

Family  of  Bough-tafla-^tWpcUidffi, 

Body  cylindrical,  with  a  short,  nBrrow  head 

not  distinct  from  neck  ;  tail   extremely  short, 

truncated  or  scarcely  tapering,  geiicmlty  tcr- 

^Viinstin^^  in  a  rough,  naked   diak^  or  covered 


duced  backwards ;  tapraoit 
cooHuent  iuto  one   shield. 
longer  than  of  the  female. 

tthinophia  ciyrhynchn^ 
Naaurffet&'t  p.  119.  JJmH.  i 
Petei-s,  Vroftet,  p.  9.  tob.  3 

Tjphlopa  oxyrhynchoa,  5. 
ii.  p.  341. 

Dap-nUayn  lBnk%Hiraiii,ir<^ 

MytiU*  animaotilaU,  ^rai 
185S.  p.  264. 

Bruwnish,  each  acale  witt 
anal  shields,  and  8om*ti 
upper  or  lower  part  of  the 
sliirlds  brown.  15  inches 
of  thethickeat  (anftf'r^  r.!>ri 
one^lhirteenth  or  ' 
length.  A  native  ui  vy<>i'ji 
ooiUMlee  Bud  iu  the  K>an( 
three  feet  under  ground  in 

Hhinophis  puoc(atus»  . 
ZHtsakr.  Phy^oU  if.  D  2^ 
vii.  p.  157,  Ftim^  ^^ 

fig.  a.    . 

r«0udotyrblop8  oxyrbynt 
p.  43.  tftb,12. 

Yellowish,  each  scale  wit! 
central  spot ;  the  scales  in 
the  vertebral  aeries  without 
inches,  appears  to  be  one  o( 
loDcsc  anakes. 

Rhinophia    philippim 
Zeiiichr.  PhytioU  »"•  p-  S* 
Tii.  p.  J  54.   Ub.  50.  £g. 
p.  15. 

Typhlops  pbllipplDns,  CM; 

Snont  ncutelv  Dointvd  s 


I  beaBolepia,  (ffrnpntk)  Piici%  Vro»di, 

arlft  bldck,  the  lower  parts  white, 
wuh  a  black  centul  spot;  •  aerirs 
ir  white  ipots  »1ong  each  »uJ«  of  the 
emity  of  ilm  tail  white  or  whitiab. 
scimen,  11  inches  long.  Ihe  circum- 
^  ihiclest  {aDtenoT)  part  of  the 
B^^tweUch  or  one-thirteenth  of 
B^  A  native  of  Ceylon,  foanrt 
dvan  Hills,  three  or  four  feet  under 

is  aaniruineua,  ^M^(nii«,  Vroc.  ZooL 
p.  U7. 

•pis  ,  fftiido^*,  /.  c.  pi.  S6.ag.  2. 
hieUls  UJiick.  Willi  a  yellow  meciinn 
nrtiU  rc<!  outer  rnnr^in.  A  large 
on  the  lower  siHr  of  the  extromiiy 
Numerous  at  Cher«mba<ly  in  the 
an  elevation  of  3,fi0'}  feet ;  all  dup 
pot  ;  1 3  inches  long. 
•  blytlui.  Kehnri,  ProdrSup>  14, 
ipeU,  p.  17. 

emplebonii,   Graji,    P^-  Zod    8oc. 
(old  age). 
'gMtor.  Qray,  /.    c.  p.  2,64  (Ui^»>  ^^ 

\  ceyTonicns,  Tetfu,  Monauhcw  Brfl, 

p.  .13'*. 
raeliu*<tg«t«>  PeUrg,  l^ff^ptv.  p.  18. 

4. 

I  aHove;  belW  BOmelimei  paler, 
Mflcklsh  ;  a  series  of  five  or  six 
ellowiBh  spots.  This  ia  the  most 
Mea  of  Ceylon* 

ft  pulneyrnsia. 

pnlneyeow,  Bedclomc,   Ptoc.   Zoo^ 
,«8.  pi.  35.fig.  2.  ^ 

r  bAnd  along  each  of  the  tail, 
roBs  ih(!  vent.  It  is  very  ahundnnt 
they  Hills,  at  olevalinna  of  from 
goo  feet.     B^   incites  long,  egg  9 

HparlO*  CV*vi«r,  Tail  cylindrwil. 
ruooalflfi  a&  if  severed  by  a  kuife  ; 
hI  portion  fiat,  soalet^aa,  rough. 
ili:nasAl  Bhiel-is.  formiuK  a  tuture 
Kind  the  roatral;  &n;>rAOcbiiaV  a«d 
toofluent  into  one  shield.  Ceylon, 
kecifta  is  known. 

r^TAndio. 

.^,  Cut,  lUqM  Anii'h    ^«. 

mt,  Aoi.  irtaL  CVvi.  p.  3-22. 

uunR,   grandis,  et  [ordnlia,  Ktlaart, 

.154  in. 

t  h  uniform  brown  above.    Funrx) 

\  Peak  and  Matura,  and  is  r»rc ; 

tcbea,  being  the  largest  epcciea  of 


Hkfae  scales 


Siluboura.  Gmtf.  Tail 
on  ltd  upper  posterior 
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side  being  shield 'like  and  provided  wit' 
or  several  keels,  forming  together »  iiji 
disk  whioh  terminates  ia  a  horny,  bispi; 
horizontal  stale.  Head  more  or  less  con 
nasal  shielda  forming  a  suture  log 
behind  ihe  rostral  auprBOrbttal  and  posto 
conflutait  into  ope  ^tii-  Id.    Penineula  of  1 

Silvbum  «na«rolepi«,  PeUrt,  Mtmai 
BtrL  ^cmf.  18G1.  p.  004. 

Black,  a  broad,  irregular,  yellowish 
along  each  sidu  of  the  front  part  of  the  tri 
traces  of  a  similar  narrow  band  are  vi 
aionj?  the  aides  of  the  body  ;  a  yellow  1 
alon^  eacli  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
A  female,  li»i  inches  long,  probably  a  n 
of  tUe  pcuiusuU  of  India- 

Silybura  hpridomil,  Gitnik.  Ann,  &  , 
NtU.  Hut    lhG3,  »/<itiiwry.  p,  56. 

Brown  :  wtch  scale  on  tlic  sides  with  a 
of  whitish  (lots  ;  Cfich  ventral  shield  w 
araall  wliiiisli  spot.  A  yellowish  lioe^  a 
the  side  of  ihu  neck,  commencing  behinc 
nnKlc  of  the  month  ;  vent  and  lip  of  th( 
yellow.  Dibcovercd  in  the  AnamHllay  '. 
and  >J*•il«her^ie^  At  elevations  of  from  3 
to  4,500  loet ;  11  inebcs  lotiK* 

Silvbura  ocellatn,  Beil^omf,  Proe, 
5c»c-']8fi3,  p.  236,  A  scries  of  irreg 
tranavrrsc,  yellow,  bltick-edged  spots  fl 
each  side  of  the  belly  corresponds  to  I 
bands.  Helly  brownish.'  On  the  western  s 
of  the  N^eiljthiTTiM.  at  an  elevation  of  3. 
feel,  ill  dense  moist  forcflta.    lik  iuchca  I 

Silybura  cllioUi,    Gray^  Proc   ZooL 

18^8.  p.  502. 

Tropettis  ccylnnicnR,  Cur  Ri^jne,  Anm. 

Silii^-iiirrv  ccThniw,  Grav,  Lizar^it,  p.  142. 

CrtVbnniw  cpylftoicttft,  Ih^m.^  Bibr.  vli.  p-j 

taH.69.  Hr.  3.  «     ,   .    ^e-i'     t 

SdyhiiraccylAmca^rrfvVo./?«W.il/-.l80l,p. 

S.  uiljiherriinHW,  ntd<Um€,Pi^.ZQOl,SPC.  1 

p.  22C.  pl.26|tii^l.  ,,    , 

nUcVisli  hrown  above  and  b«low  ;  a  nar 

yellowish  9lrt:r.k  nins  from  the  nngle  of^ 

month  nlnnic  cRch  aide  of  iW  neck  ;  son^eti 

there  are  ipr<-«nlaf  small  yellowish  apots  al 

the  sides  arid  on  t lie   l»««lc ;   the  lower  pal 

the  tail    ia   rompl'-t'^lv    encircled  by   a  yel 

band     Length  11  i»ch(>s.    The  naKi'boi'rl: 

of  M«dr»a  and  the  Dgocan,  none  fioiu  Oc^l 

Sil\hnrn  hicaiennta.  Lower  part*  enti 
blackiThis  beauiiful  species  is  »i  inctea  M 
Deccnn. 

Silybura  sborHii,  Pedtiotnt,  Prof.  2ooL  i 
1868,  p.  *25.  HIttPk  :  nnmcrvus  irrcgul 
dispowd  scales  are  while  ;  an  irrretilir  m 
band  Irora  the.  'Mx^ia  of  tUc  mouth  .ilnn«  « 
side  of  the  front  part  of  thr  Irutik  '  **'*''' 
baod  along  each  tidQ  of  the   XmI, 


• 


orer  the  vent-  Shevaroy  liills,  at  an  elcTation 
of  4,B0o  feet ;  8  incbn  long. 

Silybura  breris,  GuviL  Jnn.  §r  Mog»  ^^t* 
Bi-own  nbove;  the  lower  pHrt  of  the  liiiea 
and  the  belly  yellowish,  <leiiMly  marbled  wiib 
brown  ;  aides  of  the  tliroitt  yellowith*  im- 
maculate ;  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  black, 
with  a  broad  white  band  oq  each  aide. 

Pleclrurua,  Dum.  ^  Bibt. 

Mandia,  Qratf,  Pfoc.  Zocl.  Soc.  1868,  p.  J61. 

Posterior  part  of  the  Uil  compressed,  cover- 
ed with  obtusely  keeled  vcales,  and  terminal* 
ing  in  a  horny  bicuspid  scale,  the  two  points 
being  placed  one  above  ilie  other.  Head 
conical  ;  the  nasals  form  a  suture  together 
behind  the  rostral  ;  supfMorbital  and  postocu- 
lar  distinct.     Peniiisula  of  India. 

Plectrurua  pcrrotelH.  Bum,  ^  Bibr.  vii. 
p>  107.  Uniform  brownish  or  blackish.  Com- 
mon in  the  Madnfl  Presidency  and  on  the 
Neilgherries,  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet.  Unj^th 
14  inches-  Frequently  dug  up  in  gardens  or 
taken  from  under  turf  and  atones. 

Flertrurus  guntheri,  Beddcvuf,  Proe.  ZooL 
^.1865,  p.  228.  BcButful  purple  above, 
each  scale  with  a  lighter  margin  ;  belly  yel- 
low, the  yellow  colour  rising  up  on  the  sides  in 
triangular  mfirkiu{|(s,  which  Hre  Blternate  with 
similar  markings  of  the  colour  of  the  back,  the 
purple  spots  sometimes  joining  those  of  the 
other  side  by  narrow  stripes  crossing  the  belly. 
The  moist  forcsia  at  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Neilgherries  (3,o00  feet) ;  14  inches  long. 

Mclunophidtum,  Otkr.  Tail  slightly  com- 
pressed, covered  with  smooth  scales,  and 
terminating  in  a  very  small,  smooth,  homy 
point  3)i|{htly  turned  upwards.  Snout  rather 
oblu&e  ;  nuaal  shields  forming  a  suture  together 
beliind  the  roatrul  ;  supiaorbital  aud  postocu* 
lar  confluent  into  one  ihieid.  A  median 
groore  along  the  chin.  Only  one  speciea  is 
known. 

MelAnophidium  Wynandense- 
PUotrui'ui  WynftudtMuU.     B€domm<, 
Snout  obtuse,     filack,    pos  terior    2-3rUB  of 
the  belly  irregularly  while  aud  bUck. 

Family  of  Dwarf  Suakes. — (JaUmaridse, 
Body  cyHndricul,   rigid,   with  a   short  head 
which  IS  not  distinct  from  the  neck,  tail  more 
or  leas  short,  tapering  Indian  species  have  the 
moiitlary  teeth  of  equal  size. 

CuUmaria,  £oi'<.  S.  scjiles  smooth,  rounded, 
polifhed  iu  i'6  series;  aniil  entire  ;  sub-caudals 
X  rowed  teeth  equal  in  size  and  structure. 

Catnmaria  calenatn.  BiytA,  J ourn.  Am, 
Soc,  Beng.  18:^4.  p,  267.  An  imptrtect  whit- 
iah-butf  colUr^  aud  aimiUr  marks  before  and 


behind  the  eye.    Length  17 
inches  iu  Assam . 

Calamaria  retitmlata^  Blgik^  < 
Soc,  Beng.  lS5i,  p.  38i.  IS 
which  the  tail  is  2|  inebtt* 

Calamaria  aiamenau.    Vflnlrati 
caudals    whitiah,   denaely    pun 
only  brown,  the  hind    luaigina  U 
remaining  immaculate. 

Calamaria  quadrimaculata-  Dt 
vii.  p.  73.  Lower  porta  umfo 
faint  blackish  8ub-eaud>il  line.  U 
the  tail  with  iwo  pairs  of  white  ij 
it^  bsse,  and  the  otlier  on  its  eitrei 
in  Java. 

Cftlamaria  albiventer.  Glk,  OfAmk 

CtiAugiilift  RllMveDtery  (^ray.  Ind. 

Cahiiuftria  Hanei,  Tttr.,C«ittor,  Jlfai, 

Belly  carmine,  the  bruwn  coloratk 

just  touching  the  margin  of  tbei 

A  black  serrated  line   along  the 

subcaudats.     Pennng.     Lvnglh  1 

Calnmaria  nigro-nlba. 

Calamnrui  lumbricuidea,  var.« 
Kept.  p.  fil  (not  Boie). 

Upper  parts  bUckieh^  bead  anoii 
all  the  lower   parts   and   the   oui 
scales  whitish)  imm^rulale,  both  i 
well  defined  ;  a  faint    blackUti   auk 
Penang-    Length  1^13  inches. 

C.  Umhricoid&n.,  from  Java, 
arrangement  of  the  labial  shields, 
from  Java. 

Calamaria  leucocephala,  Dmm, 
p.  83.  Bhick  Above  ;  head,  ne 
outer  aeries  of  scales,  and  the 
white.  9  inches  long.  Prubably 
India. 

Kacrocalamus,  Gihr.  Body 
stout  ;  head  of  moderate  leoulb, 
pressed,  not  distinct  from  neck  \ey% 
size,  with  rounded  pupil  \  tail 
one  pair  of  frontals  ;  nasal  timpla^' 
tween  nasal  and  first  labial ;  loreal 
wiih  frontal  ;  one  anterior  and  « 


ocular  ;  eight  upper   labtaU. 
rounded,   polished,    in    thirteen 
entire  ;  subcaudals   two  ruwed. 
East  ludiea. 

Macroealamus   lal  oralia.    Bn 

brown  baud,  tncloeiDg  a  regular 
iah  (lots,  runs  along  the  skla, 
belly  :   br>ck    with   two   serica 
hruwnish-black  spota  ;    an  irrrgv! 
very  smHil  bbck  dots   along  estch 
belly,  which  ia  whituh  ;  a  bUckisI 
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Total  length  12  inches  ;  bead  \  inch, 
ineb,  riicumfereiice  of  tbe  body  1  ^  ioefa, 
iy  from  the  coatioeot. 

>oaUin\is,  {yi/ir.  Body  crHndrical  roo- 
stoul  ;  bead  narrow,  poinkert,  not 
from   neck  ;   eye   of  moderate  aiK«, 

round  pupil  ',  tail  rather  ihort.  Ko«- 
•y  smnll  ;  two  pairs  of  frotiiHl  shields  ; 
)    ttty    small    nssnli,  nostril  between  ; 

ftonc,  replaced  by  the  posterior  frontal ; 
•anal,  one  post-ocular;  tive  upper  Inbiuls, 
;  in  contact  with  the  occipitnL  Scnle* 
,  in  fifteen  rows  ;  anal  entire  ;  sub-cau* 
o*rowed.  Teeth  equal.  Only  one  species. 

cnlamtu  lonfrioeps. 

ia  loogitep«»  Cantor,  ItaL  R^  p.  6i^ 
brm  brownish  black,  csptured  on  the 
Hill    of   PennnfE,    is  B|    inches   lonx* 

suring  f  inch,  and    tail  |  inch.     Cir- 

eeof  body  ^^  inch. 

iphis,  Wagltf.  Body  cylindrical,  stout 
r  ;  httad  short,  not  disiincl  from  neck ; 
ler  small,  with  round  pnpi) ;  tail  short 
oderate  length.  Two  pnirs  of  frontM 
;  two  smalt  nasals,  nostril  between ; 
and  pneocular  uniled  into  one  elongate 
;  one  or  two  posterior  oculats  ;  rostral 
Scales  smooth,  rouuded,  without  apical 
in  ihriteen,  fifteen,  or  seventeen  serira  ; 
Eilire  ;  sub-ctiudaU  two-rowed.  Te«ih 
Species  of  ibis  genua  are  found  in 
1  America  and  in  the  East  Indies.  One 
occur  in  British  India> 

Khis  roicrocephalus. 
n»QTDs  aticroc*'rhalum,'7«nfA.C"l.  Sn,  p.l2. 
WB  ;  hack  wilb  three  more  or  less  dialiuct 
of  amall  dark  spots.  Pound  near 
s,  and  artaina  to  a  len^h  of  17  incliea. 
"it  ftnd  Bibron  describe  a  small  snake 
Ike  Neilgherries  under  tbe  name  of 
Aeryx  perroteti  which  is  eriilently  very 
to  ihia  apocies  ;  Geophia  microcephalua 
Uiypieryi  perroteti  caauot  be  relerred  to 
iiFereal  genera. 

lidiira,  ffogler.    Body  rather  stout    or 

itely  slender  ;  head  more  or  less  narrow, 

Ntinct  from  neck  ;  eye  small,  with  round 

tail    mther   short  ;  a   single   nnterinr 

posterior  ;  two  very  small  nasals ; 

f  united  with  the    frontal  ;  one  ante- 

nr,  sometimes  united  with  frontal,  two 

ra  ;  six  (ttve}  labials.     Scales  smooth, 

or    seventeen    series,  those   near  the 

imes  keeled    or   tubercular  ;    anal 

udals    entire.     Teeth   equal.     The 

hi*  genus  are  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and 

readily   distin^uisht;!]    by  their  smooth 

sintilc  anterior  fronttil,    and  entire  sub- 

sbielOs. 


Aspidura  brachyorrhoa,^<ii;^Z^.  JwjrA.p.  191. 

Scytshi  brflcbyorrhoB,  Butt,  Jm$t   1887^  p.  517. 

CaUmariA  Bcytale,  Sriiif^.  Phtfi.    Serji,  ii.  p.  42, 

Yellowiab  oli«e,  with  four  iodistiuct  darker 
longitudinal  bands  and  with  a  vertebral  series 
of  black  dots  ;  an  oblique  black  band  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  ;  belly  uniform  while.  Kathcr 
common;  14-15  incbts  lon^. 

Aspidura  copii.  A  black,  transverse  spot 
behind  the  angle  of  tbe  mouth;  each  labial 
with  a  black  margin  behind.  Belly  whhe, 
marbled  with  black,  an  adult  male,  IC^  inches 
long. 

Aspidura  trachyprocta,  Cope,  Proe.  dead, 
Kat^  Sc.  Pkilad.  1860,  p.  75.  Nearly  ws 
common  in  Ceylon  as  A,  6rackyorrko8,  and 
attains  to  a  length  of  1 5  inchea. 

Ilaplocercus,  OtAr.  Body  very  slender ; 
head  narrow,  not  distinct  from  neck  ;  eve  of 
moderate  size,  with  round  pupil ;  tsil  rather 
short,  taprring ;  a  single  anterior  frontal,  two 
posterior  ;  two  very  small  naaala  ;  loreal  none, 
united  with  the  frontal  ;  one  anterior  ocular, 
two  posterior  ;  seven  upper  labials  ;  scales 
keeled,  lanceolate,  in  seveuteen  series);  anal 
and  subcaudals  eutire.     Teeth  equal.     Ce)loD. 

Haplocercus  Ceylonensis,  GiitUh,  CoMr* 
Snake*.  1858,  p.  15. 

Aspidun  oariDat»«  Jam,  Artk,  Z^L  Anai.  ii. 
n^i,  p.  30. 

Above  uniform  blackish,  or  light  brown, 
with  a  narrow  black  vertebral  line.  Lower 
parta  dull  yellowiab,  immaculate.  Length  19 
inches. 

Family  of  Oliffodontea— Oligodontidse. 
Body  cylindrical  or  ilrgbtly  eoinpresaed,  rather 
rijtid,  with  a  short,  aubconica!  head,  which  is  not 
distinct  from   neck  ;  tail  of  moderate    length, 
tapering.     Body  and  tail  covered  with  rounded, 
smooth  scales,  in  fifteen,^  seventeen,   nineteen, 
or  twenty-one  series.     Belly  ronnded  or  slight- 
ly angnkted  ;  subcaudals  two-rowed.     Cleft  of 
the  month  rather  short :  nostril  lateral ;  eye  of 
moderate  sico,  with  round    pupil.     Shields  of 
the  head  normal   (except  in   OiigodoH   Ar<rj- 
cauda) :  rostral  more  or  less  enlnrged,  flat    in- 
front,  but  more  or  less  produced  far  backwards* 
Maxi'llary  teeth  few  in  number,    the  last  bein{5 
tbe  longest,  not  irrooved.     Mead  nearly  alway* 
with     avraraelrical     arrow-ahftped      markings. 
Small  si'akes,  pecuKar  to  the  East  Indies. 

01i?odon,   Bote,     Bestral   shield   more 
less  enlarged,    or   produced    backw^rda  ;  twr 
pairs  of  frontaU,  in  one  apeeies    confluent  int. 
a  single  pair  ;  nostril  between  two    partly  cor>« 
fluent    nasals ;    one     prasocular,    one   or   t«ri 
poatoculHts.     Scales    smooth,     in    fifteen      o 


MveDlec'i  rows.     TectU  in  the  maiilhities  (c 
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ifl  rnimber,  the  last  Ur^er  thsn  Uie  otH«rs  ;  ko 
teeth  on  thft  palate.  Tiie  9imke9  of  this  s^us 
are  small,  nnd  confined  to  the  peninsula  of 
Southern  IivlU,  Ceylon,  and  a  few  of  the  larger 
Ulatids  of  the  wesicrn  [tnrt  of  the  ErfSt  lndi.in 
arcbipeln^o,  Vor^  ItUle  is  known  of  ibe  habita 
of  thesn  snaki-s.  Tlieir  dentition  is  itron^r 
enotiH^h  to  enable  them  to  fe«ite  oilier  tmall 
enakca  or  Uaoriis. 

Oligodcm  Mih  (rrwena, 

Oiigodoo  «tib  giinaiB,  iMm  4  Ifiirw  rii.  fk  V9. 
^tly  uniform  wtiile  ;  tome  ■peofiB<-nft 
have  a  minute  bUck  dot  and  ihe  InUrral  eil^e 
of  every  second  or  ibird  abdocntual  ebielii. 
Tnhsbita  the  e<iuiliern  {vtru  nf  ttie  pen'iH- 
sula  of  In'liit.  The  Anaiuallay  ^lountains;  l^ 
inches  long. 

Olijj;odon  spilonQtus.  This  tperiek  ii  froio 
the  MMdms  Pn'sldrnrv.  Ttie  Isr^jt  of  three 
specimens  i«  IS  itictir*  long. 

^  Oligotlou elLiolliyfruia  M<i<iras,lOiincbeslon^ 

Oligodon  anbpnnctntum,  Dum,  <fr  Bi^*   Tii 
p.   5».    CouM  of  Malabfli. 
(- 

i,  Oligodon  ioina  )anct;it4i8, /on.  ATf^-  ZooL 
AnoL  \\'  p>  40.  Rtiaembles  0.  AaOputuUUtu  m 
ooloraiion,  bat  lias  no  »pot4  on  the  belly. 

Oligodon  fasciatuB.  Befly  wbitish.  wiib 
imalL  brown  9p^«,  more  num^rona  on  the 
8idc3  than  in  the  middle.  Peccnn^  total  lon^th 
14  inches,  of  whicb  iIm  tail  takes  t  inches* 

Oligodon  snblineatin,  fJutn..  <C'  JSUr,  \n,  n. 
59.  A  small  species,  10  incliea  long,  commoe 
in  and  peculiar  to  Cpylon. 

Oltjfodon  sffini«,  Gttnth,  Ann,  &  Mag.  IFol, 
Bift,  Jbu.  Ib62,  p.5S.  Auauiallny  Hills  ;  4 
specimen  measures  IDJ  inches,  of  which  the 
tail    takes  \\  inch. 

Oligotlon  templetonii,  Qunih.  Amii,  ^  Muq. 
Nat.  HUi.i^ii,  iSGi,  p.  &7.  Belly  whue, 
with  square  bl'Kk  spots,  bolb  colours  bein|r 
distributed  in  nenrly  equal  proportiou.  Ot-y- 
lon  ;  10^  inches  long,  lull  lauMsuriDg  i^  incU. 

Oligodon  modcstu^.  Tliilippinc  Tslahdd  ? 
Ceylon  f  Adult  mslc,  \Z  inches  long,  tail 
measuring  S  inches. 

Oligodon  dorsalis,   QmlK-  Mu^hTm  $4§^* 

p.   32,  ■   ,,a       :    -,    :i      ,1.,.. 

El&ps  damlia,  ^^}ft  '"^  Z'ioU 
Belly  while,  with  quadniitgular  bhck  spots, 
which  are  tomctimes  so .  Dumecous  and  so 
frequently  ronllueut  as  nearly  entirely  to 
•apprcM  the  ground- colour.  The  middle 
of  iho  lowor  Purf*po  of  the  •ail  always  r^ 
mains  wli(i.*iv  l*fobi»bly  Af^hanwlau  ;  total 
length  16  inolios  i    isil  3  inciies. 

Oligodon  brcvicauds,  f7unM.  Ann.  &  Ma^. 


X<H.    UiH,   J(tn.     \^i,  a.  9$. 
km^rHorfinal   strvsak  oc«tdi 
third  outer  scries  of  leslffl. 
the  \Mf  the  tame  ••  of  th* 
bUck  quadrAn^ulM  spott  : 

Oligfirfon    dfirsiie   of   I<cfl|E»L 
Mof/iiLun?.      Kemsic,     15  inrho  t| 
raeaaimng  1  {neh  and  7 

Simole»,  Dtim.  d:  Hd-r.  Ki^'.rii 
or  Kas  enlarged,  liuucjtcii,  beu; 
backwards;   anltrior  fronuU  11*1 
rrrse;   no«irit    boi«een    two 
sinouib,   iu  serenii'cn.  ninci 
rows.     Teetb  in  Ihc  innxillai 
tbe  last  inngcT  tbAD  ibe 
Thest  snakes   are   of   r^ihi 
pertcctty  Imftnk'ss. 

Xcnodon  vcnustos-     Grtnf* 
XeoodoQ  veaustanij  Jurd.  J  A.  &. 

Helly  white^  with  ^u«ii 
both     cftlrtiirs      bchig    <:.; 
proportiouB.    TliiK  apceirs 
coast  of  the  peniiisuJa  of  li 
n  length   of    1 6  inches,  the  tad 
inche*. 

Siinotea  rossrlii,  /).(<•  B,  ril 

C 
1; 

Brownisb  olive,  with  the  bssi 

very  disiinct;  body  witk 
while-edged  cross  bands  ; 
AnamatluT    Hountaius,    Mj 
kinu  Duktiun,  C«ylon,    Coi 
»ula  of  India,  eitenUinK  Dortl 
and  the  liimainya,   wliere 
tude  of  4jU0  feet  above  %^i 
in  Cftylon,  tl  d'^'B*    nnl  ») 
io  inches  long,  tail  b  inches, 

Sinotcs  binotatvs,  I'.  ^ 
Xeac^on  dubtum,  Jo-./.  A 
Lower  parts  uniform    wbl 

bar  ;  North  Caniura. 

Simolea  atbivsnter. 
3imotei  ):orvur»*ceo«>  var.  /.  Oi 

Uniform   greyiBh    brown  aboii 
low  i  a  dark  spot  below  the  cyc- 
leaglh  24  iacbes  ;  taU  Z^  iuc^K*' 

Si  motes  sienatus. 

Si-uiflin  -por^mraacesHy  rar.  F«. 
Saaltt.  p.  ^' 

Brown,     wilU  rttddisb-wbitt 
edged  with  darlter.     Belly  whit 
imnll  browD  Lateral  spots  snteriurlj 
long  I  tail  !>  inches.      1 5   iqi 
iucbes,  aaid  tu  be  froio  Binj 

Simotes  ctaercus.    Uai£o 
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,    wliiU)    1)p1onr  ;  n   vnry  indislinot  spot 
thff  «ye.  Froni  Uambojn ;  it  ia  17  inchua 
Vithuut  th«  iHil. 

■winhoms.    BeJdish    olive  nbovr^ 

!,i       roui    indiBlinct    reliculaied    cross 

fcroducH  l)y  Iheblorktsli  cd;;e?  of  some 

Bnk^  Hcnd  with  scarcely  any  trwoe  uf 

Hi.  Lower  partti  pore  vrliitc. 

^vs  ffrniiitns,  O'Unth  Proc.  Zo^l.  Snr. 
Pt  T89.  hody  brovnitU  olive,  belly 
r^-5th  qnarfrnnculnr  block  Bpols,  two 
blackish  spots  on  tlie  back  of  the  tail — 
t  ita  t"ot,  the  other  neat-  ita  extremity, 
•ojn  und  nejffhbourhood  of  Bangkok. 
I  16  ini^es, UU  finches. 

ioUi    Irilineatiw,  Dwrn.   k  Bidr,  vli.  p. 
Indinn  oontintiiiti  pUcc  not  known. 

ftotes  punrlulntua* 

irTritII&  violacei,  CaHL  P^ZL  ff.  1890yp»  50. 
il.ituB,     OT4m,   Ann,  A  Mag.   Nat. 
■  li.  p.  389. 
.  !.  .  1  nrponuceuB,  7aT.  T>.  4  E.^llrt.Co^lfir. 
^  !■   e5. 

J  wtih  more  or  lesaconflupntequMTC  M(*ck 
Kbasvfi,  Nepal.  Sikkim,  a  moiintnrn 
»,  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Hima* 
irhere  it  ascends  into  the  t*'mpt>hite  gone 
>ve  4  000  frrt  nbove  the  level  oF  the  seji. 
Hf^h  living  at  a  higher  nititnde  tlmn  most 
bonp^nerfi,  it  alfnins  to  thn  laree  size  of 
2i  to  3  feet.  Brraotei  labitan*nsii.  A 
M  from  I>buan,  very  airailar  to  &.  punc- 
ka,  but  (Ualin^niahed  bv  •  frreatei*  oumbn* 
Bipora)*,  vIl  S-^X  Veotrals  172-167  ; 
oiiUlaGO. 

iwt«  Incatcnnttt".  Belly  ycHowish,  21 J 
11%  tiiil  8J  inches  ;  probubly  a  native  of 
lOtilinpnt  o'"  India.  CvrontUa  Cf^htrtt, 
V,  lodrnn  Soakea,  Proc  Zool.  8oc.  163d, 

U 

Hwfes  aTbonnctna.  D,  d'  B^hr,  yii.  p.  ()3S. 
^neltft  AlbooiiicUi.  Cant^  Z'.  X  JT.  1839,  p.  SO. 

niptiiah,  with  about  <ipfhleen  whita,  dark- 
\  cross  ^an4a.     Astivm    Chorra-Punji. 
Dotes  fascioUtus. 

Mmi  trinot&toa,  var.  ^.i'.^.  &  1860,  p.  \\U 
Iti^W'i^U  olive  jtlkovc  i  froutn-kHiul  band 
Ot,  A  broad  licUter  band  runs  alonfr 
toide  of  tbe  bnck  ;  l«il  with  a  roedian 
lit  loniiitiidiual  band.  liowcr  parts  pure 
I  Pachebonc.  19  incbealoti^,  toll  3  inchM. 

lotcs  cochin^chiiienftia.  (iroyiah  olive^ 
twelve  black  oroM  hands  on  (he  trunk, 
kne  on  tbe  tail.  Markings  of  the  bead 
black  ;  lower  parte  pure  white;  one 
specimen  of  thia  epccies,  whiok  was 
by  ^t ,  Moubot  in  tbe  Lao  Mountains  ; 
jucbev.  long,  iJiQ  toil   meBsufinj^  1  inch. 

■estrinotatu^  Ihenv  4;  Bibr.  vil.p.eSl* 


Xotio«]oi)  purputnaocna,  CiaUor,  Jtfat  Jtept,  p« 
C7,  (not  Schleg.) 

Yellowish  brown,  with  a  triple  senea  ol 
darker,  blacl^-edged  tipots.    China. 

Family  of  Colnbrides— Colutrldte.  e 
This  family  oomprises  the  greater  part  of 
the  KOn  Tenomoua  snakes,  namely  all  thos^ 
wbieh  do  not  present  any  afnking  cbaractej 
either  in  their  uencrnl  babil,  in  tike  ahielda  of 
the  heaH,  in  the  deatition^  or  in  any  other 
part  of  their  orjfanizalion  :  we  therefore  doa* 
oribe  tbe  body  as  of  moilerate  length  compared 
with  its  circumferencfi.  flexible  iA  every  stn^lA 
part  ;  the  bead  is  well-proportioned  in  eyery 
dimension,  and  distinct  from  neck;  the  eve 
of  moderate  size,  the  nostril  lateral ;  the  cleft 
cil  tbe    nu>uth  in   accordance   with    the  leo^^, 

of    the    bead.     They    have    numeroua     ^ 

in  tbe  jaws  and  on  the  pnlate,  but  no  hn^u 
in  front  or  in  the  middle  of  the  maiillnry. 
The  cubcamlals  are  two-rowed  ;  and  the  chin- 
shields  aynimciricutly  arranged^  separated  by  a 
ton^itudinnl  mtnlid  limovt*.  Theae  anakea  art 
found  in  every  pan  of  tbe  temperate  and  tro. 
picnl  rejiions,  bat  are  ooty  soantily  represent* 
cd  in  Australia  and  in  tbe  i&laiida  of  Ukt 
pBci&c-  ^» 

Group  of  {ground   colubrides — ChrouelUna^ 

Group  of  true  colubrides — Ootitlfina. 

Group  of  bush  cobibrides — VrjfaMna. 

Group  of  freshwater  colubrides — Nalricina, 

AMabea,  »p.,  Pnw*.  <(•  liibr.  Body  cylindri- 
cfll,  not  compressed,  mlher  slender  ;  head  oC 
moderate  length,  rftlher  <3eprcased,  with  flat 
crown,  more  or  leas  diakiuct  from  neck  ;  tail 
of  modcrnte  length  orrutherIon>^  ;  eye  of  mo* 
dorjLtc  si&t:,  wiLb  round  uupU.  Kostral  shield 
not  produced  backwards  ;  two  na«ala  ;  one 
lorcal  •  one  or  two  anterior  and  one  or 
two  posterior  ocuUr^  Scales  emooth,  in 
lh)rteen,-fiftern.  or  seventeen  rows;  ventrala 
not  angulnted  ;  unal  biful ;  subcaudala  two- 
rowed.  Teeth  in  tbe  jawa  and  on  tbe  palate 
ouaarous,  araall,  and  of  equal  siEC,  The 
snakes  of  this  genus  arc  small,  living  on  iho 
ground,  and  ere  found  in  North  America  and 
in  the  East  Indies. 

Ablabf  s  baliodcirus,  Dnm^  rfr  Bibr.  vii.  p, 
3)3:  Qmik.  Oolnbr.  Snnknn,  p,  29. 

Oaxcuclla  balifvlctnL  {lioifU  SchHg,  Ph]i»^  Strp, 
ii.  p.  64. pL  2.  tigs.  9,  10,  Cantor.  MnL  ^tp/,  p.60. 

Above  hrowniah  or  black,!  yellowish  on  tbe 
heiid  ;  uniform  pearl -co  loured  below  ;  Borneo, 
Java,  and  at  Penang.  Longest  specimen  1  i 
inches,  tail  Z'i  inches. 

Ablfibes  lcniiii*cp8. 
Calamatia  tunuinpt,  Styih.    Jon\ 
ifisi;.xxiii.*p.  388. 

Above  unifofiu  t)Ucki&b   aftb 


Mat  See. 

below  wbit* 
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1860,  p.  154. 
AbUbe*  ow«Diif  Gunth.  L  c.  p.  195. 
Uniform    bliiclcish    sbore,     whitish    baloir. 
From  Stkkim.Ht  nltiCudt^s  of  h,^\^  urn)  10,200 
feot  Blsofrom  Nepal.     Length  16|  inches,  tail 
3}  incKe*. 

AbUboi  bicolor. 

CftlaniAriA  bti^olnr,  BIyth,  Journ,  Aa,  Sot.  Beng. 
XKiii    1M54,  p.  280. 

Unilorm  lereyish  brown  above,  whitish  be- 
low 'WW  19^  inches  long  (tail  4^),  either  from 
Khasys  or  from  Assam. 

Ablabes  olivaceus,  Be^dome,  Madr.  Quart. 
Joun.  Mttt.  Sc,  vol.  V.  Dark  griaenisb  olive, 
paler  below  ;  this  species  was  discovered  by 
NuilKberries,  Mansntoddy  ;  20^  incbet  loug, 
tail  4  inches. 

Ablftbca  sagittarias. 

CaUnmrim  BftKit.tiiria,  Cmtorf  Prvc.  ^ool  Soc 
183B,  p.  40«  4iid  .Vat.  Bept.  p.  64. 

KnioQguatbiu  grayi,  i/uH.  Arch.  p9r  h  Zool.  ii. 
p.  -ili. 

lleddish  or  greyish  olive  ;  bead  brown 
above;  belly  wbito,  foand  ni  P<^nang,  and  at 
Tirhoot  in  Bengal,  and  Kangra (Himalayas). 

AbUbei  hucnberti. 

CoUnuria  sigittana,  Jtrdon^  Journ.  A$.  Soc, 
Btitg.  xxil.  1853,  p.  52d  (not  Cantor). 

Enicogmthufi  bumberti,  Jan,  Arch,  Ftr  l^  Zool. 
ii.  p.  US. 

Reddish  olive,  darker  on  the  sides,  belly 
white,  Madras  Presidency,  Ceylon.  I7-|  inehes 
long,  tail  4  inches. 

Ablabes  colUris,  Gwith.  Col.  Sitaie$,  p.  28. 
r^ammopbis  collaria,  Gray,  Amn.  A:  ifd/.  AVi. 
iiC  I8h%,  p.  390. 


pupil.  Alt  thfl  teetb  of 
grooved.  The  snakes  of  th 
intermediate  forma  betw« 
Una  and  the  Dryadina  ; 
they  appear  to  be  ground  a 
s^rassy  plains  rather  than  dr 
their  predominant  colours 
One  species  is  known  from 
the  others  arc  from  the  lodi 
from  Ceylon. 

Cyclophis  mwjor,  GMfUh.  (X 
tiortiatodryM  obiorU    BaUxA 
So,  Pkiigd,  1S60,  p.  U>3. 

Uniform  grceo  above*  pall 
po  aud   Hongkong.     3i^ 
uil     measuring    9    inefaoa 
inches  long,  tail  7  incbas. 

Cyclophis  frenatua,  ^un/l 
p.  1^.  Crown  of  the  head« 
pttrl  of  the  body  ;  unUcrai  t 
lowish  below.  Af)<haniit&o, 
inches  long,  the  tail  meaaai 

Cyclophis  oalamaria,  (fiU 

p.  250.  Oreytab  or  brovnial 
uneommon  in  CeyloD,  bal 
ninsula  of   India,  and  ad 
15^14  inches,  the  tail 

Cyclophis   naaalia.     Ore^ 
belly  uniform  whiviak.  Bri 
loogp  the  tail  meaaariog  4  ii 

Cyclophis  moolicoU. 
Calaaaaria  iBoaila»lB,  Ommi 

Dark  olive-browo,  vitii  • 
lar  aud  with  a  whilbli 
a  citrine  ool 
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Two  prmoculars,  the  lower  of  which 
Klitnea  lUiiUsit  with  the  lorvul.  MHXillunr 
|»tUUite  ioctb  ttubequsi  iu  leni^th,  none 
ed  ;  the  anterior  mandibulary  teeth  but 
larger  ihftu  the  following.  iC^e  of  mode- 
,  wiUi  round  pupil. 

Mitoraus  nvmphA.    V,  k  B.  vii,  p,  450. 

Kimd,  Hn-p.  ii  Ub.  3B,  3?. 

kmt  oyui^hft,  DauJ,  Repi,  vi.  p.  2ii. 

don  oyiupliA,   JtoU,    /fu.    1927,    p.    I2i. 

tte.  wilk  n\}Q\xt  lUirty-eigbl  rounded. 
browu  binds.  The  bead  appears  to  be 
taes  eutirely  yello\rish,  Russell  obtain- 
m  from  Vellore  ;  tUc  largest  is  17  iocbctt 
1«Q  5^  inches. 
toiaoiuB  seniifiiaciatus* 

'iM.  1&C2.  Fobr.  p.  IV7. 

tCt  with  Hfty  rouniled,  dark^brown  bands. 

mlomaA   ^rscilia,     WhifCi    wiiU  about 

«igbt  broad,    round,   durk-browu    croiis 

Lower    parU   uniform    white.      Anu- 

Mounlaius,  Waltair  ;    it   is    2l    inches 

the  tail  measuring  4  inches. 

phopltidiuoi,  Q(Jkr,    Tliis  genus  agrees 
J^otttamua  io  every  respect  but  the  dcnli- 
thiee  posterior  inaxilbry    teeth  being 
ng  and  treuchnnl  ;  neultcr    the    puln- 
tbc  mandibuUry  lectb  arc  enlarged. 

bopbidium  maculaiurn.  Light  browo- 
pttrts  uniform  whitish. 

lla,  sp..  Laurtfdi.     Body  cylindncal« 

reMod  in  the  middle,   stout  ;  licad  of 

length,  rather  tlui,  and  distinct  from 

th  the    snout   rounded  ;  tail  of  mode- 

h  ;  eye  moderately  Urge,  with  round 

shield  of  normal  site  and  form  ; 

of   frontals  j    nostril   between   two 

loreal  ;  one   anterior  and  two  or 

tenor    oculars.     Scales   smooth,    iu 

Mveoteen  to  twenty-ihrco  rows  ;  sub- 

iwcrowed.    Poaterior  msxilUry  tooth 

smooib,  and  in   a    continuous    aeries 

•nterior  ouca,  or  grooved. 

lla  orientalia.    Above  greyish  brown, 
kite,   with  &ub(juadranguUr   blackiab 

\T,  sp.,  linn^  Body  rounded  above 
of  moderate  length  ;  tail  onc-fiftb  or 
one-Hfth  of  the  total  l«iigth  ;  eye  of 
•itc,  with  louotl  pupil ;  uosiril  Uteral, 

two  plates.  Shield  ol  the  bead  re^ulnr  ; 
;«iUt.  Scales  fimooiU  or  with  feeble 
nioctecn  to  iwonty-scven  rows  ;  vcn- 
keeled  ;  anal  bifid.  Teeth  in  tho 
lUnl  size.  Numerous  speciea  of  this 
found  in  North  Amisfica,  Kuxope, 
•f  tliosc  ia  British  India  belong  to  (he 
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northern  partEi  of  Ibis  region,    scarcely  extend^ 
mg  soutUwurdb  into  the  iropioal  region. 

Coluber  rufo-dorsalua,  Gttnth.  Col.  Sn^  p.89i] 

Tropidouotngrufv-donuitufe,  CaNlor^.lNM.  A  Ma«ll 
Nnt.  UiM.  i>i\i,  i\.  4>.  4^3.  « 

AbUbtiij  (tcx-liuoatUH,  Uum.  d*  Bihr.  rii.  p.  334., 
Upper  purtd  browuish  tcrey,  with  four  s«ri<*« 
of  ublong,  irreguUr,  browu,  blaok-edgcd  spots. 
A  series  of  blxck  spots    along  the  edge  of  tbf  J 
abdomen;   belly    with  more  ur  le^  numerou^ 
aud   conllucnl    subc^uiidraugubr    black   spnis. 
China,  (Nin^po,  Chikiuii;;)  and  in  the  isUudr] 
of  Chuun  Aud  Formosa.  (9  inches,  tad  bting  3  ' 
iochcs.  A  tn>g  was  found  iii  the  otomach  of  one. 
Coluber  numdatiuus,  CuiUor^  Amv^  &c  Ma^, 
XqL  Hial.  1842,  ix.  p.  483.     Scarlet    above 
with  adorsid  scries  u/  about  forty-four  luzeD<!e, 
shaped  black  spots,  an  inhabitant  of  Chussit  ; 
the  largest  28  iuchea  long,  the   tsii  ucaauriug 

5  inches. 

Coluber  porphyraceus,  CaiUor,  Froc.  ZaoU 
Soc.  1839,  p.  51. 

Psoinniopbui  nigrolasciatue^   Cantur,  /.  o.  p.  35*^ 

CoruncUa  dllict^phiiliu,  Grmj,  Ann.  X-  Afiuj.  A^aC.j 
Hia.  1853,  xu.  p.    Bi^K    Blyth,  Joum.  As. 
Btug.  xxiu.  185S,  p.  '^U9, 

Coluber  cslliccphatuft,  t^uulA.Co/.  Suakt*^  p.  Oj 

Brownish  olive  above.  Buliy  uniform  wbil 
ish.  Appears  to  Im  Donfined  to  Kh«uyu  and 
Assam  ;  lar;;cst  speoiiuGQ  is  2U  inches  lonjs, 
the  u«U  measuring  &A  inches. 

Klaphis,  ap-,  Aldfuxtamdi.  Body  and  tail 
generjdly  elongate  and  conrtpresaed  ;  vcnUal 
shields  200  or  more  in  number  ;  hcdd  diptiaet 
from  neck  ;  the  length  of  the  te)l  is  Uss  thj^n 
one-fourth  of  the  total  ;  eye  of  modcrute  biue, 
wirh  round  pupil ;  nostril  lateral,  between  two 
shields  \  shi'dds  of  the  head  regular  ;  two 
prrcoculars,  the  lowf  r  smalt.  Scales  keeletl  , 
venlriils  with  a  slight,  or  without  auy,  koel  ^ 
anal  biiid.     Maxillary  teeth  iu  aixe* 

Klaphis  dione,  Jhtm,  rf*  J5*^.  vii.  p.  248. 
Gunth-  Coluhr,  Srtakf*^  p.  93. 

ColuberdioDe.  PnU.J^ootp-.Ron.A*,  iti.tip.39,40. 

Cuilopeltia  dione,  MUkw,  Svuv.  Mem.  Sat,  Mote. 
1542,  vii. !».  Ul.  lab.  36. 

Upper  paru  brownish  or  yellowish  olive, 
minutely  speckled  with  rod-  BcUy  white  wilU 
biHck  spots.  From  the  western  parts  of  Asia, 
through  entire  Central  Asia  to  China,  (at  I'o- 
kin)  longest  specimen,  a  male,  3U  inches  long, 
the  tail  measuring  S&  iacbes, 

Klnphis  uauromalcs,  />um>  &  Bihr.  vil.  p. 
288-     GuHth  Cutmbr,  C>mikeB^  p.  5)a. 

Colubt-r  b.iuruitt&i«>H,  /'tf/A  ZiMur,  Jloia,-At,  iii 
|i.  43,  Jiorduu  in.  Ihmui.  loy.  RtM,  Mu^d.^Hcpt, 
pl.  7. 

Klaphis  parvyHhii,  (/■'»(!.)  W'aol   /con.  Ub.  25. 

TroiuiiMuotUH  Miti(ouiftt«s,  £uhw.  ^tttn.  Caxj*. 
Cauc(f«.  pl.  *i3.  Gi;.  1  &  2. 

Anterior  pari  ol  the  trunk  with  broad  black 
cross  baudsi  separated  fiom  curb  other  by  nar- 
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row  yellow  iDlerapacea,  and  more  or  less  wwi-  | 
fluenl  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  ttuuk  Belly 
yoUoW  i  in  the  Cliioest  specimen  mnrbled  wilh 
black,  and  entirely  black  posteriorly.  This 
species  appears  lo  have  the  eame  geographical 
ranf^e  aa  B.  dionn,  via.  from  the  ahorea  of  the 
Uaspian  Sea  lo  the  most  eastern  parla  of  China. 
EUphia  tccniurus,  Copt  Pr.  Ac^  Nai.  So. 
ThiL  18G0. 

E.  virgatus,  var.  (ipecies)  Gunth.  Cof.  Sn.  p.  05. 
Bftck  greenish  olive  ;  numerous  black  streaks 
across  the  anterior  part  of  it^e  trunk.     Chi- 
kian^,  Ningpo,  China. 

Compoaoma,  Dnm.  t(r  Bibr.  Body  elongate 
compressed  ventral  ihields  more  than  103  in 
number. 

Composomft  radiatnm,  Rnsa.  Jtu  Serp.  ii. 
tab  43. 


Colubar  radUttis  R*in» 

C.  qna<1ri-fjinci.-vtim,  Cantor. 

TrupidiootuA  quiiiqtie  fanoiatus.  Cantor^ 

■Light  yellowish-biiy  above  an'i  behind,  paler 
on  the  sides.  Lower  parts  uniform  yellow  ; 
A  series  of  black  lougitudindl  streakanlonj!  the 
edges  of  the  anterior  third  of  the  abdomen. 
This  fine  species  is  pnciiliar  to  the  western 
parts  of  India  ;  it  is  found  in  Java  and  Suma- 
tra,  in  the  Mahiran  peninaida,  on  the  coast 
of  Tenasserim,  in  A»«atn  andUochin-China.and, 
finalljf  in  the  Khasya  Moiintaina  and  ^ikfcim* 
It  attains  to  a  length  of  6  feet,  the  tail  beiiif; 
rather  more  than  onf-aixth  ;  it  not  only  inha- 
bits buslies,  but,  at  Pcnsng.  it  is  also  oiimiir- 
ous  in  marshes  and  paddy-fields.  It  is  equally 
nooturnnl  and  diurnal,  preyine  on  rats,  birds, 
lizardB,  and  froi(9.  Cantor  found  in  a  female 
twenty-three  e^gs. 

Compsosoma  melanurum,  D.  hB.  vii,  p.  299. 

Coluber  molanuraBi  Sf A ?ifj;  Pkifg.  Serp.  ii.  r. 
141,  p».  6.  Ogs.  U,  12  i  and  Abhtli.  Ut  5. 

Spilotes  malannruSf  OmUh.    Coi.  Snutnt,  ji.  97 . 

Ground-colour  of  the  anterior  parts  brown* 
isb,  gradually  passiuK  ^^°  black  posteriorly. 
The  lower  parts  uniform  yellow,  bUck  poste- 
riorly. This  species  is  found  in  Beugal,  Ohina, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  other  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  archipelago.  65  inches  long, 
tfae  tail  measuring  14|  inches. 

Compsosoma  retioulnro. 

ftpilutea  reticularis,  G tt:ntK.<tolubr.SnakUt  p.  98. 

Coluber  reticularis,   C.mi.  P.  Z.  S.  IS^^,  p.  51. 

Blackish  bruwu  ;  beliind  black,  with  numer- 
ouB  narrow  whitish  cro&s  bQiids,  Bdly  vellow- 
ish,  spotted  or  marbled  with  bUck,  sonietiraes 
uniform  black.  It  is  uumerous  in  diHerent 
parts  of  the  Himalayas— Nepal,  Bikkiin, 
Khasya  :  ChirraPuuji.  The  largest  specirocu 
dC  iochea  long:,  the  tail  measuring  9  iucUea. 

Compsosoma  hodgsonii. 

ByilotwhodgBoaa.  Guinh.  Proc,  Zo9l  Soc,  i860, 
,W,  pi  Sr,  ' 


This  species   appears   to  be 
speoinieas  from  Nepal  Ladak,  Til 
have  boen  captured  nl  an    aJlUude 
tout.    51  inobea  Loag,  the   tail 
iocbes. 

Cynophis,  Gray-    Body 
compressed  ;  head    sarrow  i  tad 
the  total  lenKth  ;  tronk  wilh   ibo 
short  ventral  shields  :   eye  of 
with  round  pupil ;  nostril  Uteral. 
plates.     Shields    of   the    head 
prceocular.     Scales    alig  1^ 
pair  of  apical    grooves.  >' 
twenty-seven     series.     Anal     «ni 
numerous  in  the  jaws  and  on 
equal  ia  size. 

Gynophis  belena,  GhuIX,  C^l 
RvsHlf,  Jnd.  Serp.  i.  tub   33. 

Colabor  helenB,  Daud    Rrft.  ri.  [>. 

TTerpetodryu  helen«.,^rV/*jt3r>  S«» 

(Jyoopbis  biitrigfltuAj  Or^f.    A^i 
tiitU  1840,  iv.  p.  £4& 

PlagioJoD  belcnp,  /)iui*.  Jl  Bittr. 

Red  dish  olive,  with  numerous 
distinct,  rdticulatod,  black  tranai 
across  the  anterior  part  of  the  bai 
which  encloses  two  white  ooelti  oi 
of  the  body,  one  above  the  olh 
parts  uniform  white.  Not  unoom 
Ion,  but  rarer  in  the  Mndrai  Pmii 
larj^est  specimen  obserreti  mfsiur 
the  tail  being  8  ibdust.  ii  tm 
mice  and  rats* 

Cynophis  malabarteui, 
Herpctodry»  roalfbhoriooi,  Ji 
Soc.  Bemff.  xxu.  USS4,  p.  5»Q. 

Light  browoiftb  olive.  This 
is  not  very  rare  in  MaUbar , 
the    Anamallay    Mountains,  tbrot 
Beddome  :  the  largest  is    15  inf 
tail  m<>n3uriug  3  iaclies  ^  it   luil 
mouse. 

Ftyas,  FitnMftr.     hodj 
less    compretaed ;    tail    on 
more  than  on^tkird  of  the 
distinct  from  neck;  eye   rat 
luteral.    between   tsfo  plsutea. 
bead  reguUr  :  two  prseoculats  ;  h 
loreals.     Scslos    smooth  or  fesbl 
fifteen    or   seventeen   rows  ;  veni 
keel  ;  ansl    bifid.     Maxillary 
increasing  in  length  posteriorly. 

Ftyas  mucosns,  Cop€,  ibid.  p. 

Coluber  lunooaiui,  L.  JAu.  Ad*  l 

2.  t.  3ft.  ajj,  2.     £ji4««U.  hid,  &a^  1. 1 

pi.  18.  i.  2  (yoiiiiKl. 

Coluber    bl" 
^hkff.  Phyt.  .V, 

C.  dhnmna*  i  ■:.  Zo^. 

Leptophii  tii  Ui%ifpt^; 
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Tb&d  ral-^nnkc  It  is  ligbt  brownUU 
%MftiHB  vilh  darter  piarginA  ia  one  of  iho 
ti  commoo  epecies  oa  the  ooutinenl  and  i« 
rltn,  «od  appears  to  occui  everywbure  j  it 
■earoc  id  tbe  arcbipf^lsgOi  as  its  occurrence 
,beBU  recoriled  iu  Java  only  ;  oa  ibe  olbor 
td.  it  19  not  r«re  iu  Cbiisau  and  Formosa. 
tk9  llimaUya  it  tuiceuds  lo  only  5,2-40 
\  Above  the  level  of  the  i&i.  It  is  a  power- 
uibI^c,  attmiung  to  a  Imiglh  of  7  feel}  the 
siog  one-third  or  rather  more.  Its  (ood 
of  mammiils,  birds,  and  frogs  ;  it  fre- 
'enters  the  dweUiuKS  of  tn»u  in  search 
ral»»  and  younf^  fowls.  It  is  of  }i«rce 
always  ffatly  to  btt^f,  and  old  taAmples 
It  to  Kurope  uever  bt^cotur,  lame-  Cantor 
ttilutl  it  uUr.ra,  when  irritated,  a  peuuliur 
■iliriMilii  aound,  not  unlike  th^t  produced 
|ii  gmtiy  Btmck.  luuiiig-forlc* 

korroft^  C^e.  Froc.  Aeadi    Nat,  Sc. 
Ib^O.  p.  563. 
kurrt>s,  (ficiJiw.),  Btkttp.  PJkf$.  SfVp.  H. 
vtd  AbhiUt,   y.   M.  pL.  Jirt  &  pi.  28.  dgs. 

r.  Mat.  Hqd,  p  34. 

ktor  iUrk  browidsli-^reen  above.  Lower 

uoilorin  yellowish,  r6  itorro*  has  a  more 

raof^a  ihaa  J^L  Kucoius  ;  it  ia  found 

ami    Sumatrst    dum,    iJie   MaLayitn 

Anikan,  Teuassuriiu,  and   souitierii 

itf    tinbita    fure    similar    lo    those  ol 

bui  a   specitncti    more  than  60 

ij^  oevar  seeD^  the  t^U.  iueaaurixig^24 

XfOtkr.  Body  elongate,  not  eon- 
•ed  ;  tail  more  than  one-iliird  of  the  total 
til  ;  head  rathor  short  ;  eye  of  moderate 
I  with  round  pupil  ^  nostril  iHtpral,  between 
pUtea.  tibiblds  ot  tba  hejid  regular  ;  two 
^culars  ;  oim  lorenl.  i^nalt^s  smooth,  wiib- 
j^feal  groove^  in  seveul^ch  rows,  tbose  of 
^Bcbml  series  eiilari^ed,  subsided  ;  veu- 
■  oot  keeled  ;  anal  bitid.  Jaws  with  uu- 
ItpiQi  teeth  subequal  iu  size.  Ooiy  one 
fK%  ia  known. 

EtDoWpliM  bexaltonotuH. 

luxaUuuotiiv,  CaHior.  MaK  iUpl,  p.  74. 
Ton  bexsht>uutU6,frufiM.  Co.Hii.  p,  110. 
With  black  etoss  bands  in  immature 
IS.     liower   parts   unirurm  yellowish. 
!«  is  scarce  ;   it  is  fouud    in  Arakan, 
Singapore  and   Borneo.     It  attains 
M  Iciif^th    of  62  inches,   the  tail  measuring 
laches,  tlje  head  ocly  1^  inch. 

Ssomiis,  ff^QQler.  Body  and  tail  elonf^ato; 
lok  with  200  or  more  ventral  shields  ; 
fe^  'iialinct  from  neck,  0at ,  eye  of  moderate 
%  with  round  pupil  \  nostrii  Uteral,  between 
<o  pUtes.  The  shields  of  the  head  have  a 
>^cy  10  divide  in  two  or  more  pieces  ; 
|||Lpre80Dt ;  gcacrally   two  anterior  and 
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two  posterior  oculars  ;  eye  sooietimefl  sur- 
rounded by  scperalc  pieces  of  the  upper  labials. 
Scalea  smooth  or  slightly  keeled  ;  veutrala 
rounded  or  with  a  very  uidistiiict  lateral  keel  ; 
anal  hitld  ;  aoboaudals  two*rowed.  leeth 
numerous  in  the  jaws  and  on  the  palate  i  tbo 
luftimnxillary  looih  is  generally  the  largeatf' 
anil  separated  Irom  the  others  by  a  sbort  in- 
terspace. This  genua  of  Colubriue  snakos  ia 
coh&ued  to  the  couuirioa  round  the  shores  of 
the  Hcditertanean,  extending  eastwards 
tiirough  Souib-wedteru  Asia  to  the  pcoinsul^if 
of  Southern  India.  i 

Zamenia  diadema. 

hiUiMU^W.  |K  34.  pi.  SO. 

Guluber  diAdeua,  OcKUg.  Phyi.  Strji,.  U.  p.H8. 
(uot  UlytK). 

Ground-colour  yellowish  olive,  with  a  dorsal 
aeries    of  round    bruwn    apois  ;  two  series  of 
short    brown    longituihnat   streaks   ruu  alon^  ' 
each  side  of  the  body-  It  ia  found  in  Afghanis* 
Ian,  Sindh,  Kutirachee,  Bombaj. 

Zamenis  ventrimaculatus,   Tar.    A.     Ounl 
CoMr.  ^makftf  p.  IU6. 

Coiidtei-  vc'DlrioiacuUilus,  f7ray.  /nd.  Zool.  c.  6^^^ 

C.  diadoaia,  Jiitfffi,  Jour".  An,  Hoc-  Ucivj.  xxui, 
(1855)  p.  291  (not  SchUg,). 

Yelloffiab  olive,  with  numeroua  very  distinct 
narrow  black  cross  bar&  on  the  back.  A  black 
cross  band  between  the  eyes.  The  coloration 
here  described  is  peculiar  lo  the  Indian  v«rieiy  | 
of  a  species  which  extends  tbrouehout  tho« 
whole  ol  South-westera  Asia  to  Kt^ypti  and 
the  £k£ypiian  variety  of  which  is  known  by 
different  names — Z,  Jioruhntiu^  &c,  The 
typie&l  specimens  of  Z.  vetttritnacufatus  arc 
said  to  be  from  Bengal,  but  it  ia  more  proba- 
ble tli4t  they  came  from  the  western  parts  of 
the  Indian  reicioo.  A  specimen  which  was, 
received  from  Mesopotiimia  a^^rees  completely, 
with  the  types  :  the  largest  ot  the  latter  is  a 
mature  femRle,  35  inches  long,  the  tail  measar- 
inK  ^  inches  ;  examples  seen  were  about 
A  feet  long. 

Zamenis  granilis,  Gunih.  Ann.  ^  Mag,  Ao/. 
HUi.  11^62,  February,  p.  125.  leUowiah 
olive,  with  a  single  aeries  of  lar)it  round 
brown  spots  edged  with  black,  aion^  tk» 
aiiierior  half  of  the  trunk.  An  irregular  series 
of  blaok  spots  on  each  side  of  the  belly,  which 
ia  uuitorm  yellow. 

Zsnients  fasciolatas.  Rm,  lnS>  Serp'  i. 

Cotub«r  fft^tultttus,  SAato,  '£9oL  lU.  p.  &38. 
Oantnr.  Mai.  AspC.  p.  72. 

C.  htftie,  Dttvd.  Rtpi,  vi,  p.  285. 

C,  gorriroetrix,  (Mntor,  PrtK.  Zool,  Soe.  Ifi38!|^ 
p.  Dl. 

Corypbodon  fsacioUtus,  Guntk.  Colutr.  Sn«ki 
p.  109. 

Tyria  faaefolatSf  Cape,  Proe,  Aemd.  Jftt,  «a. 
Phild.  1602(  p.  33». 
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wiiiu,  ii  iJLiiuifl  urn  wumm 

Tropi(ionotu5»  Kukl.  Ho^y 
disiiiict   from    nenk,   flat,   cl 
wide  ;  eye  of  moilemte  »im, 
with  rouiit)  pu|iil  ;  nontrit  lal 
plates.     Sliielils    ot  ibe    UcJit 
nlwaya  present.    Sculea  koelecl 
e<t,  coiiftMernbly    lew  than 
atial    bitid  ;  subcautisU     ti 
nnmcrous   in  the  jnnri  am) 
auleriot  in  the  jnwa  are  aiwn| 
posterior  len^thcneH,    but  w 
Tropiffonoti  are  founH  in  Ni 
rope,  AsiH,    the    Ka»t  liuliai 
North^weatrrn  Australia  ;  4 
lately  b»en  received  from  Iro 
Tropiilonotiis    (juiiiruiinial 
SchUg,  Phy9.  Str^.  ii-  pp. 
Jwi.  Serp.  i. 

Bydiu«  piMntor  ct  paJvstri 
pp.  247.  ^40. 

ColttbiT  KiiAStomoMtUP,  l»t 
Vfiud.  litpt'  pp.  H'\  U4,  ft  17] 
C.  r«cU0g»l«»s  OrAy.  Imd. 
C.  hippM^  JZenM.  ^«. 
P.  fig.  2. 

X.  nmhrittiB,  CanUr,  IU/.  J 
T,  qiiinciinciatuB,    Gum,   A: 
OuntU.  Coiftfr.  Snalca^  y,  64. 

Tite    coloration    varies 
there  arc  )|;eiieritlty  two  oMi< 
behind    the     eye  ;  the    l>ell 
ventnd  having    a  more  or 
ish   anterior   margin      The. 
the    npner    parts    is    |cei 
Iirownian   olive.    This    is 
widoly   spread   species  of 
ringing  ffotn  Meaopotami* 


'with  round  pnpit.  Shields  of  the  head  reieiitar  ; 
jniperciliarie.%  lar^e.  convex  ;  two  pncoculnrs, 
the  npper  of  which  is  lar^o,  not  reanbinis  the 
vertical,  the  lower  srauU  ;  two  postocuhra. 
Scales  in  fourteen  or  sixteen  rows,  those  of 
thn  median  series  generally  keeled.  Anal  bifid. 
Teeth  in  the  jaws  subetfUMi  in  siz«  ;  tho^e 
ol  the  maxillarips  in  a  continuous  series*  ra- 
ther larger  behind. 

Zaopys  dhumnndes,  Oope.  Proe,  Acad.  Nat, 
^0.   PhUad,  I  SCO,  p.  563. 

Coluber  dhnmiiadr^B.  Cantor.  Ann,  Map.  Nat, 
Jliit.  \^it,  ix.  p.  483  and  Mul.  Hci^i  p.  74. 

Ablabea  vilUitii^,  /^»7».,i-  BUtr    vii.  p    32fi. 

Corypb<idoD  carmat-us,  >iixr.Ganih.Col.Sn.\u  119. 

fjreenish  anteriorly.  Tail  and  posterior 
Jifllfof  the  inink  entirely  black.  Island  of 
Chusan,  Nintipo.  Tlie  lontrest  specimen  men- 
tares   70  inches,   the  tiiil    being  20  inches. 

Zaocys  carinAtns, 

Curyphod<<n  aariu»liiH,  Bpcc,  a,  Ounth,  Colubr. 
Snal-a,  [>■  M*. 

Brownish  olive  Hnteriorly,  with  reticulated 
white  cross  bands  :  belly  mid  lower  pnri  of  the 
tail  with  series  of  round  white  apots  :  10  feel 
lonpf  thvtiiil  beinic  one-fourth  Jlurneo. 

Zflorya  nit^romar^inatus.     QtitUJ*^ 
Qolub«r  nigrnunrgiqatuaj  Blyik,  Journ*  At,  Sae. 
Jitny.  xiiii.  |>.  290. 

Corypbwtoo  carinat««,  rar.,  GuHth.  C^uhr. 
Simkt»t  P-  ^13,  aad  Protc.  Zo^H.  Soc.  ISdO,  p,  167- 

Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Khasy-'t;  it  belouirs  to 
the  fauna  of  the  tcinperate  zune  of  ttie  Ilima- 
>ayas,  reaching  an  altitude  of  7,lliU  feet  above 
the  aea  ;  largest  specimen  is  seeu  8  feet  long, 
Uie  tad  ntCAfluriiiK  27  inches. 


TlWTILTES. 


RJCPTItES. 
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ii  m  spirits),  with  Wsclc  noiB  bands 
wcupving  one  or  two  ventral  or  sutv 
ri^ihicldt,  frequently  intermptcti  in  the 
It.  Pound  in  Ninfcp^i  ""^  Chtkiang  in 
I  an^l  on  the  island  of  ForniosH  ;  length 
^0  iDcbes. 

_  notns  trian};uliperu8,  Rrinw,  BoU^ 
1*37,  p.  SliS.  Sckhg   PhyB.    8erp.   ii.  p. 

Upper  part*  unilorm  bUckisb  brown, 
tightur,  4tnd  on  the  unttiriur  p^rt   of    the 

vellowish  (probitbly  red  during  life). 
I  iu  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Pcnang. 
li  about  30  inches. 

»pitlonotu«  mncrophthilrouB. 

ILon  nacropbtlulninsifjuitiA. CoL.SMka,\\.  5S. 

Mm  or  hiarkifth  brown  above,  iiDiform 
a  dorsal  series  of  reddish-  brown 
;k  with  an  indistinct  arrow-shaped 
interior  pnrt  of  the  billy  with  Urpre 
tUr  blackish-brown  spots,  posterior 
lower  side  of  the  tail  more  or 
d  with  brown.  This  species  may 
lee  dimineuished  by  its  Inrge  eye 
dilatable  neck,  the  scales  of  which 
Rrrangemeot  very  similHr  to  thai  of 
im,  for  which  it  is  frequently  taken. 
HinKhaaya  and  Sikkim — in  the  latter 
try  at  an  elrvation  of  4,000  feet.  At- 
te  39  inches,  the  tail  measuring  7  inches. 

Opidonotus  dorsMis. 

IddoD     nacrophthalmni,    spec-     /-    Gunlk. 

townish  grey,  with  a  vertebral  wrics  of 
I  iwcnty-five  rhoinltic  reddish  spots,  each 
aying  about  four  scales  ;  belly  with  sub- 
nngular  blackish  spots  anteriorly,  and 
lulated  with  brown  posteriorly.  From 
HUig  ;  34  i  inches  long,  tail  4i  iucbea. 

^{Htlonotns  raacropi,  Blytky   Joiirn,    At, 
Ben^.    JSOft,  «iii.    p-  296.   Oarjeling, 
id  Nep»l,  31  iachea  long,  tail  6^  in. 

lotus  platycepa,   Bij^ih  J.  A*  8.  B, 
p.  avt7.     OhmO.  tr.Z.S.  I860, 
Nepal,  Sikkira,  Khassya.  at  4,000  to 
;  30  in.  tail  8i  in.  A  coral  red  atreak 
edges  of  the  ventral  shields. 
WpiJonolns  sub-miniatus.  Sch^  Ph.  Serp. 
l*y.  A.  X  B.  lti&&,  xxiii  p.  2-(6. 
|4kiMiii*  aub  miniatam  D.  and  B,  vii  p.  734. 
eontinent,  Khassya,   Sikkim^  Tenaa- 
iam,     Cochin-China,     Java,    len!<th 
til  I0|  in.    Belly   white  with  an  irrc- 
Irs  of  black  dots  on  each  side. 

lonotus  llimalayanui,  chin  and  throat 
r«Uow  leitgih  Si  in.  tail  U  iu.  Sikkim, 


Tropidonotns  anguaticeps*  BlfUt*  Jonrn^ 
At,  Sue.  B^.  1855,  xxiii.  p.  ^96.  Colour 
(in  apiriia)  plumbeous  above,  unilormly  spot- 
ted with  black  throughout.  Length  of  an  aoult 
41  inches,  tail  8|  inches.    Assam  and  Anikan. 

Tropidonotus  stolatua,  Uoie,  TsU,  1827,  p. 
535.  Schleg.  Pkifs-  Serp.  p.  317,  Cantor,  Mai: 
Kept.  p.  90. 

Cnlnber    Fftnlatus    Ltnu.     Sf/9t.  Nat.    i.  p.    379- 
AropbieHDia  siotatttntj  Z>miii.  ^  Bibr.  vii.  p^  7£7i 
JiusBfUf  Ind.  Serp,  B.  ynnug. 

Greenish  or  brownish  olive,  with  numerous 
narrow,  aerrated  or  reticulated  cross  lura^ 
intersected  by  two  yellow  or  white  longitudi- 
nal dorsal  bunds  ;  Lower  parts  white.  A  mala 
iu  the  breeding-season,  from  Madras,  is  figur- 
ed by  Mr.  Walter  Klliott  with  the  ihroaC 
yellow,  and  with  the  ground-colour  of  the 
Hnterior  part  of  the  body  red.  This  is  perhapt 
the  most  common  sptcies  of  snake  on  tha 
East  Indian  eontitient^  ranijing  from  CeyloD 
through  the  Peninsula  along  the  aonihern^ 
slope  of  the  Himaluvfls  to  southern  Ching 
(Formosa)  jit  is  s&ircer  in  the  Malayan  pen- 
insula and  thf  northern  parts  of  8iam,  and 
appears  to  be  entirely  absent  in  the  Archipe* 
Ingo.  It  is  of  very  gentle  habits,  feeding  oq^ 
^rnall  fro^B  ;  it  attains  to  a  length  of  2  feet  ' 
but  generally  smaller. 

Tropidonotus  monticola 

T,  MonticolnB.  Jerdon,  Jtntm.  At.  Sde.  ftenf^ 
xxil.  p  ff3<J.    CouiDWU  in  the  Wynand,  AniuaJay  / 

Tropidonotus  junceus.  Cant.  Mai.  R^pU  p.  93 j 

T.  dipsas,  Blyih,  J.  A.  Si  Bemj,  1855,  xxiiij 
p.  297  &XXIT.  p.  716. 

Greenish  olive  al)Ove,  with  a  aeriea  of  well- 
defined  rounded  whitish  »pots  along  each  aide 
of  the  back  ;  belly  whitish,  a  blar-k  dot  on  citch 
side  of  each  vemraland  subcaudal  shield.  Lips 
and  throat  gamboge  ;  a  gamboge  l)aMd  aseenda 
obliquely  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the 
neck,  joining  its  felluw  at  an  Hcut«  angle  ; 
this  band  is  less  distinct  in  adult  specimens 
than  in  young  ones.  Is  of  6erce  habits  and 
very  ready  to  bite.  Darjiling.  Pinaug  bill^ 
Chikiang.  i 

Tropidonotus  ceylonensis. 

Tr.  ohrpiargufl^  var.  ceylunpaais,(?«ii.Cr.^a,p,  71«' 
Browuish-olive  above  ;  a  series  of  about, 
twenty  ytdlow  ocelli,  edged  with  black,  along 
each  side  of  the  body  ;  the  black  edges  are 
dilated  into  cross  bands  extending  downwards 
to  the  side  of  tlie  belly  and  upunrds  to  the 
ocelli  of  the  other  side!    11  in.  tail  %\  Ceylon. 

Tropidonotus  beddoraii 

8nilnt«  viitatiis,  Biddomt,  Mad.  Quart,  Journ,' 
Mfa.  Sc.  vol.  V. 

Brown  above  :  belly  whitish,  sides  and  tli« 
subcaudals  dotted  with   brown.    NtilghtrHea. 
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ftwi  Be»y.  '  1855,  xxii".  p,  2D5.  TTpper 
parts  (111  spirits)  deep  plumbeous  obscurtty 
Spotted  with  black.  Lenj^th  of  youii}r 
specimen  10}  inehR*,of  irhtcli  the  tail  nieusores 
8i  inches,     Mer^ui. 

TropiHonotiis  ti^riDU''^  J5oi^,  At^*.  1826, 
p.  206.  Schit^,  Fhvs.  5«r^.  11.  p.  315,  au(i 
faim^  Japan,  Ofhid 

ArophiA^niH  turnomn,  iHim.  cC*  St^r.  rii.  p.  7S2. 

Tr.  later«lit(.  Btrthold,  Oott.  S'achr.  1S.'>9,  p.  *?0. 

Greenish  oi*  browiiish  olive.  Belly  with  s 
series  of  roiindfil  small  btatik  spots  Anteriorly, 
fiesrty  cuiirely  bl^cfc  posteriorl^ ;  neck  with  an 
oblique  bUck  spot  on  each  aide^  A  btuck 
spot  below  t))e  e>e,  on  the  salure  bctwaen  the 
£i»urtb  aoO  &(th  Ubials  ;  a  block  blotch  on  the 
temple  descendinu  obliifuely  to  the  au^la  of 
the  mouth.  Tbi«  is  the  rttptesenutive  of  tbe 
European  T-  nHtrix  in  Japan  snd  Northern 
Chins,  and  aitnins  lo  the  BHiac  s)/.t>. 

Tropidoflolus  leuooinelss.  Blmrk  above,  ivHh 
tventy-tbree  very  narrow  wnite  rin^8  rouod 
the  trunk  ;  benrl  unifnrm  tfrsfinish  olive  ;  8 
inches  lon^c,  the  tsil  measuring  if  iaclu  It  is 
said  to  be  £rom.  Pinang. 

Tropidonoins  plumbicoJor.  Oanht,  Froc, 
Z<K>1  Soc.  I»:i9.  p.  54. 

Xenodon  virldis  /Jum.  <t  Bl&r.  tii,  p.  t8. 
OUnth^  CWnfir.  SHnkeKy  p.  67. 

Duty  Krcenub:  Us  upfier  pnrts  beinf^  uni- 
form  dirly  green,  the  lower  wliiiish.  Not  us- 
common  in  the  Madrss  hre«i<i«nay,  sud  fre- 
qitently  enters  h'^uies  \  it  attains  to  a  length,  of 
S5  inches,  the  tnil  aieasurinE  ^  inches. 


moit)  thsn   :i  fest  ;  Ceyl< 

tiexural   Msiay   penmsnla, 
aud  Madagascar.     C^dtat 
fierc*",  and   preunres  to   »l 
lifiiuJ  3  or  4  ijiciie&  reiucali 
•uui  tiiat    it    h«s    tl»c  po 
Uurally    expandiug    the    | 
part  of   the  bod,v,   like 
blighter  d«!gfee.     Pro^s   oi 
lood. 

XenockropbiB,  Gtkr. 
iber    stout  ;    bmd     n«rT 
wub   ibe  pu|»l    roand. 
tuaicd  in  ilis  upf>ef    pan 
Shialflfl    of  t^a   bifwi 
ed,     in    nineteen     rows  % 
unsl  bifid  ;  subcanduls  tw 
cuoiisly  lonjrcr  teeth  ;  tbey 
in  the  miikile  of  the  msiill 
iii  Iroiu  of  the   loundible 
iban  tbe  oibers.    Only  oooi 

XiMioobropbia  n 

Pb&iU)llO|lbii)    C^J. 

Soc    185y.p.  62. 

Tr'j|'iH"Ootu*  c*ra*tfg«tpr,' 
p.  &2.  UUmth.  CoUbr,  Sntikf*^^ 

Brown  above,  sooMtiin^ 
pair  ol  lighter  dorsal  ban  ' 
indistinct  qnndrMnpilnr  d| 
peninsuta,  Heniia).  AMnni,  I 
nbore  t  feet,  the  tail  mt 
Not  numerous.  Very  fSftr< 
verticMl  attitude,  but  wil 
nntenor  part  of  the  body^ 
aud  babes. 


'rfisfl^niiotJon     chnlceus.     Cope.       Proc- 

d,  Nal,  8oc.  thUfui.  1660,  p.  Saa. 
tiLoU»  loni;,  wilhoui  tnH,  snid  to  he  from 
,    Olivaceous  »bovT,   Bbading  iiilo  Irek- 

Inapou  ibtj  Uauka,  aua  ^reciiiaU  wUitc  upou 

My. 

liy  of  Frcaii  Wilier  8n»ke» — Homalopsida;. 

id|  of  modarOe  Icu^c^h,  c>Ua42ricAl  or 
\X\y  compresicti  ;  head  rather  thick,  broati, 
rery  duiiuot  from  neck  ;  tail  alioiig.  of 
brftttf  lenfrtli,  (Hpeniig*  more  or  lefts  pre- 
iU  Olid  cmapreucd  at  its  root,  eapecialty 
e  Kuklcs.  Soiile«  fiubequal  iu  ai^e,  iioi 
kiuibricAie  |  vMitraUnilhcr  narrow,  boibi;- 
I  bicsniiBta  ;  aoal  bifid  ;  subcaudala  two* 
H.  Eye  small  The  nostrils  are  situated 
■iorU  on  ihe  uppt^r  surface  of  the  head. 
1,     -  Mvith  a  vaUule  ;ilic  nasals  are 

I  '  >,  BO  as  considerably   to   reduce 

inuru>r  froiiuUa  in  size,  which^  irequently, 
>oii4ueBLiuto  a  small  sIq^Ib  shield,  or,  if 
rit,  are  very  srunll,  triAii<^uiiir.  The  olUcr 
fU  o/  the  head  also  frequently  deviate  from 
'naii^etotiii  typiad  iu  tlie  Colubriae  siiikkdB. 
i  the  mouth  of  moderate  width.  All 
un  freshwater  snakes  of  this  (amily 
Ted  faiit^  at  the  liitider  extremity  ol 
llary  bone.  They  are  thorouRldy 
and  are  only  occasionally  found  on  the 
ft  ^  aever^l  of  ihem  even  enter  ihe  %m^  and 
points  of  ihcirorgBDlMtion  approach 
murine  snakes,  with  wbicb  they  bate 
led  iu  Gray's  system.  They  may 
ized  l>y  the  position  of  the  uo&- 
the  lup  of  the  luout,  which  enables 
breatlie  by  raising  but  a  very  small  part 
b«ad  out  of  the  wai«r  ;  it  is  the  samn 
■ent  ft«  that  in  Ui«  Oooodiles,  8e« 
and  other  aquatic  anironU.  Many 
difttinctly  prrheniile  tail,  by  means  of 
b«y  Hold  on  to  projecting  ohjects.  Their 
ta  entirely  of  fisb,  and.  in  a  few 
of  ^ustBcea  also.  Allof  tliem  appear 
WWparouB,  and  the  act  of  parturitiou  ia 
od  in  the  water.  They  do  not  prow 
eonaiderable  aise,  are  of  a  ^iii1«  die- 
,  and  their  bile  would  l)e  by  no  means 
nt.  They  will  not  feed  In  capiivityi 
ore  die  after  a  short  time. 

QVdonia,  ^ray.     Uaad    depressed,   short, 

K  scarcely  distinct  froiu  nock  i  body 
cylindrical  ;  uii  rather  abort,  tapar- 
mfjcr  in  males  thun  in  females, 
IB-  and  strongly  oompressed  in  the  for- 
Cleft  of  the  cuouth  of  moderate 
tby  not  aogalarly  bent  behind.  Eye  small, 
rtical  pupil.  The  whole  upper  BurfBoc 
liead  ia  shielded.  Nostril  directed  up- 
in  the  middle  of  a  siuiple   ua&aJ  sbiold. 


Anterior  frontal  sinf^te,  small,  in  contact  with 
Ltie  ruaUal.  Fire  upper  labials  ;  araler  smooih, 
without  apiool  groove  in  flam  tvcnty-five  to 
twenty«nitie  aeries,  those  of  the  outer  senaa 
with  truncnted  apnjL  in  adull  speriiaens. 
Ventrnls  rniher  narrow,  the  two  or  three  last 
bifid  ;  suboaudals  two-rowed.  Maxilhiry  abort* 
with  three  or  four  small  Icetb  and  with  a  longer 
grooved  tooth  brhint)  :  mnuuibulary  teeth  very 
short.  Viviparous.  Only  oue  or  two  spaciea 
are  known. 

Fordoaia  Ytnieolor.     Gray^  fip»  8n,  p,  77. 

f  H<Hna)opniB  Uneobalis,  St'.JiUg.  /*Ay^    S4rp,  ii. 

p.  34S.  ScJ^ttff,  S  MiUi.    Vvrhand.    iValL    0tKk. 

Uttm.  leuoobab»^  var.,  O^ntdw,  McJ,  RepL  p.  103. 

Uniform  blackiab  asb  aboTe,  ihs  lower  parts 
and  the  three  outer  seriea  of  scales  whitish. 
Borneo^  Ccram,  and  Pinang,  common  in  freeh 
wateia  as  well  hs  for  some  distauot;  out  ataea. 
length  25  in.  the  tail  mt-asuriug  3  in. ;  it  ia  of 
slu^giab,  nut  fit-ror,  habits.  Freda  on  crusia; 
cea.  Fordonialcucobaliu,  ScAleij.i  from  Timor, 
o[ipears  to  differ  io  its  culuraiiuu  oulyi  having 
wbue  spots  across  the  back. 

Oantoria,  Oitani.  Body  aabcylindneal, 
deeper  than  brosd,  nud  very  mui^h  elongateiS. 
Tail  moderate,  thick  at  us  baae  and  eonieal 
posteriorly.  Hend  depressed,  continuous  with 
the  body  ;  mouth  moderate  ;  eye  very  small. 
Anterior  frontal  sinifle,  in  pontact  wjih  the 
rottral.  One  lorertl.  Orbital  p)nte&  constituting 
a  oomplelc  circle  around  the  eye.  tioaUa  mo^ 
derale,  smooth,  sbioing,  disposed  iii  uiaeLeen 
longitudinnl  series. 

Canloria  elonirata*  | 

Cautoria  vi"lmre<,  tfirant,  im  V,  5.  Exp.  fftrf^ 
XX.  p.  !&({.  (nof  CurouvU*  «wUc«»,  Caut^^ 

Roddish  violet  abore.  with  transverse  hanth 
of  small  whitish  dots,  indistinct  towards  iba 
tail ;  neighbourhood  of  Singnportf :  50  in.  long, 
tail  moasaring  6  in.  (lOronelU  violacea  Can^r 
is  a  Bimoies  its  ventral  shields  near!)  a  hundred 
less  in  number. 

Cerberaa,  Cuvier,  Head  rather  high,  of 
moHerate  Ungtii  and  width ;  body  cylin- 
drical, its  hinder  putt  and  the  tail  rather 
oompT«ssed.  Gleft  of  the  mouth  wide,  turtio 
ed  upwards  behind.  'Kft  imall.  witik  tek^ 
tieal  -  pupU.  Snout  oavnrd  with  ahieftda,  oc- 
ciput witb  scales.  Nostril  situsled  on  the 
npfier  side  of  the  head  between  two  na- 
aals^  the  anterior  of  which  is  the  larger,  form- 
log  a  suture  with  the  corresponding  nnsal 
of  the  other  side  ;  two  smAll  trianzular  anterior 
froMtala;  aye  surrounded  by  a  rin«  of  sraall 
orbitals,  the  supcrcdiary  being  well  developed  ; 
posterior  upper  labiula  divided  transversely 
into  two.  ^cales  keeled,  in  from  xwenly-one 
to    tweutyfivc  rows  ;  vcnlraU  of   moderate 
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ftnat  bifid  ;  eubtsaudals  two^rowed.  ' 
Miixillary  teeth  in  a  coniiiiuoufl  scries,  «li}ihl- 
ly  ineraaatng  in  length  posteriorly,  iho  lut 
being  grooved.  Mandibdlary  teetb  longest  ia 
front,  decreasing  iu  sLreu|cth  and  more  closely 
set  behiud  Vivipsroiis  Tbis  genus  extends 
through  thejwhoie  of  India,  frorr.  Ceylon  to  the 
uorth  ooast  of  Auairalia  Only  one  s^ciee 
occurs  inJBritish  litdia. 

Cerbertts  rhynoliops.  RusuU^  lad,  Serp, 
ii.  p.  40. 

HydruB  rhyndiopfi,  9chnrid.ffitt.  Amph,  i*  p.24d. 

Ela|»  bjicfonaU,  ScAntid.  HuU   Ampk.  p.  3U1. 

HuxtU  BCbuoiderians,  Datnt.  Rcpu  v.  p.  281. 

C«rberait  ubtosatua.  Cuv.  Riffnt  Anim. 

C.  oinereua,  Gray,  ZooL  Misc.  p.  64^  sod  Viper, 
Snaiout  p.  64.     Cahtor,  Proe,  Zinti.  Soc    1S39,  p. 

Homa1np«iB  fichnciderif  Sch.  Phi.  Serp.  )i  p.341. 
'   H.  rhyucbopn,   Cantor,  Mat.  Rn>t.  p.  94. 
CerberuB    boaftformiu,    It.    tt    B.    vii.  p.  W8. 

Upper  parts  blsckiBh  ash,  with  irregular, 
more  or  leas  disiinct  black  cross  bars  ;  the  two 
or  ibree  outer  series  of  BCalea  yelluwisb.  Lower 
parts  'whitish  it  inhabits  the  targe  islands  o( 
the  East  IndJHn  Archipelago,  Ceylon,  the 
peninsula  of  India,  Bentiai,  the  Malay- 
an peuinsuU,  aud  Siam  ;  it  is  numeroua  in 
tlui  Malayan  rivers  aud  estuaries,  and  occa* 
sioually  along  the  sca-coasL  Its  usual  size  is 
betwvoa  2  ftiid  3  feet,  the  tflil  being  oue-liflh 
of  the  loijil  length  ;  but  it  aUuins  to  nearly  4 
feet.  The  female  brings  forth  eight  living 
yoiing»  7-7  \  iuohes  iu  iength. 

Hyprirhina,  ff^gler.  Head  rather  depress- 
ed ;  tail  of  moderate  length,  distinctly  com* 
pressed  at  its  root  in  the  males.  Cleft  of  the 
inotLth  of  moderate  width  ;  eye  small.  Tlje 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  shielded. 
Nostril  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head, 
in  a  large  nasal  shield,  the  outer  part  of 
wbibli  is  divided  into  two  by  a  groove  i-unning 
oHtwarda  Irom  the  nostril  ;  the  naHals  of 
both  sides  form  a  brottd  sutui«  together  behiod 
the  rostral  ;  only  a  single  anterior  frontal  ; 
two  posterior  fronlala.  Scales  awootb,  without 
apical  groove,  in  from  uineteeo  to  twiiuty-three 
Bories.  Yeutiala  rather  narrow  ;  and  bilid  ; 
•MbcaudaU  two-rowed.  Maxillary  with  a 
grooved  tooth  behiiid.     Viviparous^ 

Hrpairbioft  plumbea.  Wa^h.  SytL  Antph. 
p.  170.      Gray.  Zooi.  Ui^tc,  p.  06. 

Hoij}aiop»Uplunib«uk.  BoU,  hit.  ]S27i  ax,  p.  650. 
Jickvtg,  rk^i.  aerp.  it.  p,  a4(i.  Qautor,  MaL  S^ 
jji/lOl. 

Coinber  plumbeus,   Evd.  and  <?«n7.,Toy.  Fweor, 

^*r.  p.  73. 

• '    HypBirhinabardwlckii,<7tvry./rjd. Zo*l,Mit,  p.  «7. 

Bfo^rnish  or  greyish-olive  above,  uniform 
or  with  an  irrci;iilHr  dorsal  eerica  of  small 
Iduok  spots.  This  specif^  ia  not  commou, 
^ni  Widely  spread,  iohubitiug   Jiva,  Borneo, 
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Celebes,    Kormosa,    the    so 
China,  Puchebone,    aud    the 
»ula>     It    aitaioa  to  m    Icogth 
tba   tail  meaiurtog  2j  iuchea. 

Hypsirhina  enhydris,    D.  ^  Bi 

MiitU  Pam,  Ally  Paui,  Ruu.JmtL' 
UydruK  eubydrift,  Srkutid.  tiitc 
HoniHlopiiiB  aer>  Hoh,  iau,  1827, 

Phyx.  Sirp.  ii.  p.  847. 

Hy|i(itrbiii»aer,    Wagiir.   i^  A 

Gray,  Viper,  Unahttt  p.  72. 
Coluber  atfJEydotnz  «(•  Gtrx,Vof 
Hypsirbioa     triliaeat^  biUacBta. 

Gra^t  Zool  Mite.  p.  fid. 

Homalopais  o}ivaceu8^0lafit,/V.Zo4 
Uumitu|)««  cobydria,  CatUvr,  MtA 

Brownish  olive  above,  the  thra 
of  scales  and  the  belly  whitish 
Hoe  along  each  margin  of  the 
apectea  ia  found  in  moBt  partif 
Indies,  in  Java,  Eonieo,  the 
ninsula.  on  the  coast  of  Tenasaert 
Bengal,  China,  aud  according  H 
Southern  India  ;  it  attain*  t^ 
inches,  the  tail  measuring  5| 
says  *'  Numbers  may  be 
as  in  irrigated  fields  and  estuanea 
fishes,  whichy  however,  it  rcfus 
oapiivity. 

Hypsirhina  jaKorii.     Tetert^  t«^ 
BerL  Acad,  1863,  p.    24  O.     Br 
attove,  muny  isolated  scalu  black 
of  the  outermoat  serlea   and  the 
ventrals  white.    From    tiiam,  it 
long,  without  the  tnil. 

Hypsirhina  beuuettii,  Gray«Zo«( 

Hyp.  BucuUta,  Dum,  A  JMn 
vii.  p.  060. 

Appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Cbisai 
to  «  length  of  SI  iuchea,  tb«t| 
Z\  inches. 

Hypsirhina  chincnsis.     Otaf,  i 
p.  7S.     From  China.  Blackish  tak 
irretfular  aeries   of   smaU    black 
whitish,  clouded  with  blaekisb. 
mens  16|  in.  longt  tail  meapuriai 

Ferania,  Gray*  Head  ahort, 
stout,  compressed  ;  tail  of  tooddl 
cleft  of  the  mouth  of  modcfale 
smHll,  with  vertical  pupiL  The 
Burlace  of  the  head  is  sUicldrd.  I 
upper  Bur^oe  of  the  head,  la 
shield,  the  uoter  part  uf  which  ii 
two  by  a  groove  running  out 
nostril.  The  nasals  of  both 
brood  suture  together,  behind  thtf, 
very  smalt  anterior  frontals.  Sci 
without  apical  groove,  in  twtety 
Ventrals  ralher  narrow  anal  bifit 
two-row€d.  MaxiUaTY  with  « 
bchtod. 
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!a  Sieboldii. 

o^»\» »iiibo\dilg  Schleg*  Ph]f$.  Serp.  p.  S49, 

tL  Rept.  p,  98. 

)Urua  nieboldti,  Z>tffl».  ^  Bthr.  viE.  p.  960. 

iiwiih   about   lhtrt)'-two  very    Urpe, 
brown,  black.e(t|£ed  apotSj  the    inter- 
iwecn  them  btinic    nairow.     OM  ex- 
»ve  the  iiend  uniform  biown.     A  rare 
im   UeuKRl  and  frorn  ilie   Province 
U  Bttuiiis  to  a  Iruglb  of  2^  inches, 
luritig  4  iDcbes* 

(pais.  iTuA^.  Head  mther  de- 
il,  trUcgulrir,  distinct  from  nvck  ; 
rout^  cvlindricnl;  titil  of  modcrute 
Upering.  Clert  of  the  mouth  wide, 
Ipvrurds  behind.  Eve  small,  with  ver- 
jul.  The  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
Hiled.  Nostril  siituued  on  (he  upper 
Hlhti  head,  iu  a  single  hhshI  shield, 
MWirt  of  which,  however,  is  divided  in 
l^^oove  codimcMcinK  from  tlie  noaird 
bing  outwards.  The  two  nasaU  form  a 
re  together  behind  the  rosiral  ;  an- 
il single,  siii.ill  (exceplioiiiilly  divid- 
irrouniled  by  a  riM}C  of  snirdl  orbiLala, 
liliNry  bein^  well  developed.  Posie- 
Ubials  trunsverscly  divided  in  two 
Scales  striated  and  keeled,  in  from 
[n  to  forty-seven  seriea  ;  vcntrals 
trrow  ;  anal  bifid  ;  subcnudals  Iwo- 
[axillary  teclli  snU-equal  iu  size,  the 
grooved  ;  mandibulary  leelh  longest 
icrrasing  in  streui^ih  and  more  close- 
id.  Viviparous*  Only  oue  8j)ecies  is 
Iriiisb  India. 

^|)8is  buccuta,   KufiL    Schley,  Pky$. 

337.  Gruy.  Viper.  Snakvu.   p,   67. 

i6r.p  vii.DRtJ.Ctin^  Mai.  Jif/4.  p.UG. 

(uocalua,  L,  S^tl.  yat.  I  p.  377.   ^m*- 

\tkii.  Gray f  Viptr.  S'tnlx4,  p.  67. 
laafes  Blff.J.S.S.B.  ItiaB,  xviv.  ],.  187. 
(!)  Munsunata,  BL  L  c.  xxviii.  p.  '>:>7, 
^k  olivc,  wilh  narrow,  rather  irrc};ii- 
di,  black-edged  cross  bands.  Tound 
le  Malaynu  I'euin&ula,  and  Gamboja  ; 
Is  inches,  tad  10  itichts.  They  are  siui/- 
their  movements,  andoD  dry  Und  very 
rd  ;  the  youn^  ones  are  very  penile,  and 
r  but  soldom  bite.  The  femule  brings 
%  or  eight  living  young  at  a  time,  each 
\t  and  8  inches  iu  length. 

btefl,  Gray,  Head  short,  depressed, 
.  from  neck  ;  rather  slender  i  body  of 
le  Loiigtb  ;  tail  '  stout,  compressed, 
p.  Cleft  of  the  moulh  of  moderate 
MNtnewhat  turned  upwards  behihd  ;  eye 
dl,  diiected  upwards,  wilh  vertical 
'^t  whole  upper  surface  ol  the  head 
:  nostril  ou  the  upper  surfftee  of  the 
single  n&sal  shield,  the  outer  part 


of  which,  however,  is  divided  into  two  by  a 
groove  running  outwards  from  tho  nostril. 
The  naaaU  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
single  narrow  anierior  frontal  shield,  which 
forms  a  suture  with  ihe  rostral  :two  posterior 
fronlals.  Scales  smooth,  in  thirly-nine  scries* 
Veutrals  rather  narruw,  divided  into  three 
portiouB  by  a  pair  of  sharp  laterMl  ridges,  the 
ceittrul  portion  being  much  the  largest  ;  anal 
bifid  ;  subcaudnis  iwo-rowed.  Maxillary  with 
a  grooveil  tooth  behind  ;  two  or  three  atrong 
teeih  in  the  palatine  series.  Only  one  speoies 
is  known,  viz. 

llipiaiea  hydrinns. 

Hoina1o|)fi8hjdrinuff,  Cantor, MaL  R^pt,  p.  104. 

Hipjft^ea  ftaeintUB,  O'my.   Viptr.  Hnaku,  p  78. 

Bitiit  hydrujdea,  Graj/,  f.  e.  p.  63. 

Prtlc-ash  coloured  above,  with  a  few  black- 
ish specks  on  the  neck,  and  with  about  forty 
eii/ht  bUck  cross  bare  on  the  back  of  the  trunk 
arul  tail,  each  about  half  as  wide  as  the  inter* 
spnces  of  the  ground-culour.  Lower  p^irta  white, 
this  appears  to  be  u  scmipelagic  species, 
resembling  a  true  Hydrophis  in  geucral 
appearance  and  colours;  two  were  captured 
in  fii-hiiig.qtiikes  placed  in  the  sea  off  (be 
shores  of  ivedab  ;  a  third  was  crashed  ou 
shore  by  the  waves  on  the  coast  at  Pinan^. 
The  largest  mAle  was  10|  incl>es  long,  the 
tail  mcasurinir  t\  inches.  It  moved  actively  and 
witliout  ddhculiy  ou  ilie  sand,  and  did  uot 
offer  to  bite.  In  one  examined  the  slomnoh 
contained  remaiua  of  two  small  pela};ic  fishes. 
It  appears  to  be  a  icarce  snake. 

Herpfton,Krpeton,  LacHpedS,  Head  depressed, 
of  moderate  leiiiiih,  dislinct  from  neck  ;  snout 
terminating  in  two  flexible,  cylindrical,  scaly 
teiitrtt'le*  ;  body  and  tail  rather  stout,  rounded, 
Clefl  of  the  mouth  of  moderate  width,  turned 
upwaids  behind.  Eye  small,  with  vertical 
pupil.  Head  shielded  aboce,  with  the  occipi- 
lals  well  developed.  Nostril  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  head,  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
iiBsnU  the  outer  poition  of  which  is  divided  by 
a  groove  running  outwards  from  the  nosrri!. 
The  UMsnls  lorm  a  broad  suture  together  ;  two 
sin^dl  iriangulnr  anterior  frontals  ;  Interal 
shiekig  of  the  head  very  small  ;  eye  surround- 
ed by  a  ring  of  small  orbiuU,  the  superciliary 
being  well  developed  ;  upper  labials  small  ; 
chin-shields  small,  narrow,  oblique.  Scales 
strongly  keeled,  in  itiirty-seven  series  ;venlral9 
very  narrow,  each  with  two  keels  ;  anal  bifid  ; 
subcaudaU  not  differing  from  scales.  Maxilla* 
ry  wilh  the  last  tooth  grooved. 

Herpeton  IcntacuI.Uum,  Ountk^  Pr.  Z.  Soe^ 
ISfiO.p.lU.X  d:  M^N,  Hut.  I861,viii.p. 
26fi. 

Erp^ton    tentacDl6,     Laeep,     Bait.     Sei*    Soti 
PhUom.  1800,  ii.  p.  1C». 
lilrp.  tealauuUtosy  LtfCr.  Biat.  Repu  v.  p.  190« 


Body  Rnd  tail  genfrally  elongale,  sometimes 
•tout-rounded;  head  very  distinct  from  neck, 
liarrow  or  ihirk,  wiih  the  lorenl  region  very 
boncftve.  Scales  smooth,  in  fifteen,  seventeen, 
or  ninelec^n  rows;  subcuudals  two  rowo^J.  Cleft 
of  the  mouth  wide  ;  nosiril  latetHl  ;  eye  of  rno- 
derale  fiize,  with  round  or  vfilicnl  pupil. 
Shields  of  the  ht&d  normal  :  posterior  frontnls 
rounded  or  An|;ul»r  behind  ;  vertical  narrow, 
Buperciliaries  prominent  ;  loreat  present ;  one 
prae,  two  post  oculars.  One  of  the  four  or 
five  anterior  maxillary  teeth  is  lonuer  than  the 
others,  anti  the  last  is  (jrooved.  Most  of  the 
•pecies  of  this  family  belong  to  the  faimi*  of 
tropical  Africa,  which  also  produces  a  slender 
form  PtammophU  ehtjaits, 

Featumophis,  Bole.  Body  and  tail  eloneatc  ; 
b«ad  with  R  rather  lon^  and  pninied  snout  ; 
loreal  region  concave,  superciliaries  prominent; 
Shields  of  the  head  regular  :  verlicul  lout:  and 
narrow;  loreal  elongate.  Scales  lanceolate, 
amoothf  flat,  in  from  Aft^n  to  nineteen  rows. 
Anal  biHti  ;  pupil  rounJ.  Maxillary  with 
the  fourth  or  Hftb  tooth  elongate,  and  with  the 
last  tooth  grooved  ;  front  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  long.  One  species  of  thia  Africno  genua 
is  fouud  in  firilish  India. 

Pssmmophis  condanarus,  B^yiJi,  Jbnrn,  As. 
Soe.  Beng.  1855.  xxiii,  p   293. 

Coud&Damuae,  Xmttrti,  inrf,  Serp,  {,  p.  JtX 

Coluber  condaa&ruB  3/ err.  Ttittam,}*  1^8. 

PBaminopUis  tJcniata,  Qutttk.  Aun,  <L  Mag.  ffoL 
Sut.  13fi2,  ii.  p.  12fi. 

Leptophi«!bellli??  Jerdon  /ourn,  Ji.  $ot.  Beng, 
xxiii.  p.  529. 
,    Paaurxiaphia  iadicus,    Bcddomt^    Madr,  Gsorl. 


xxiv.  p.  7 1 5. 

Tbe  whole  snake  is  somel 
tirrea  a  brnad  dnrk  band  nj 
of  the  body, —  the  back,  abu 
of  a  lighter  coloration.  Th 
repnlftive  aspect  :  ita  dark, 
short  and  thick  hctid,  and  ai 
by  Urge  hidden  fangs,  give 
of  a  venomotis  snake  ;  11 
only  21  inclie*,  the  tail  iH'-a 
Khiisvn,  Sikkim,  Assam,  Pi 
rdiin-china,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Islands. 

Farailv  of  Tree  Snakea— 
Body  and  tail  much  compi 
der    and    elongate;  be&ii    { 
narrow,    flat,   tiepre&ied, 
slender   neck ;  snout    rathe] 
rounded    in  front  ;  cleft  of 
nostnl  lateral ;  eye  of    modi 
with  round  pupil.     Shields 
Scales  generally  narrow  am 
veutnl  ehields  {generally  «il 
on  tbe  sides  ;  anbcaudala  tw< 
frtng    eitliet  in    front  or  in 
upper    JNW.     The    enakea 
diurnal    species,  living    m 
chiefly  on    tree-lizards  ;  tlu 
the  tropical  re^^ions.  Tbe  lu 
to  the  following  genera  ; 

Gonyoaomn,  Wagler.  B 
ate,  strongly  compreaset),  w 
keeled  venlral  shields  ;  hea< 
the  snout  more  or  leaa  elonj 
neck ;  eye  of  moderate  tiM| 
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REratiBS. 


cbAlybwQB.   Gray,    ^ni».  &  Mag, 

i9, iv.  p.  247. 
7bast*,  UalhaeU,   Proe.    Acad.  *Vat. 
Il8d0,  p.  488. 

ij  paler    below,    Bometirae*  enlire- 
[ThiB  innke  occurs   iii  mmiy  of  Uic 

of    the    ArciiipelBKO — Java,    Cc- 
l«o,    llic    I'hilippiriRB,— at    hmfltitf, 

aerim.  Leogth  62  moaeSi  the  tail 
IJ  incbes. 


Iroa 


fcramineum.     Probably    from 

^  incites  long,    the  tail  meaBuriog 


a  frteaatum,  Gunth.Ofd.Sn,  o.  13S. 
^MfroatttuB,ffr.^.^-.tf.Ar.fl'.lH53,p.390. 
Iband  runs  from  the  loreal  region 
I  eye  to  the  anyle  of  the  mouth, 
perimeii  known  is  from  Khaaya  ; 
f  the  tail  meaBuring  1\  inches. 

Sb,  Gihr,     Body  and  tail  moderate. 

i   strongly    coinprcsMd,   with  more 
eeled    ventral   ahields.     Snout  not 
of  inodemte   Iciiffih  ;   supracilisry 
inent  ;  head   distinct   from   neck  ; 
^«rale    size,    with      round     pnpiU 
he  head  rrgulnr  :  two  anterior  and 
r  oculars  ;  one  nnsdl.     Scales  not 
te.  keeled,   m    twenty-three  rows. 
Teeth    anbrqual    in   aize,    none 
Illy  one  species. 

s  carinala.     Upper  paris  uniform 
VB   (?);    said  to    be    from  China  ; 
loD^;,   the  bead  measuring  10  lines, 
4i  inches. 

la,    Boie,     Body    and    tall    very 

lender,    compressed  ;    head  rather 

[pblong,   with  the   snout   obtusely 

front.     Kye    rather    lar^e,    with 

i  noftlril  lateral,   between  two  n-i- 

Is   of   the    head   regular.     Scales 

[thirteen  or  fifteen  rows,  those  of  the 

iries  more  or  leas  enlarged,  triangu- 

EOnal  ;  the  other  scales    much    im- 

elongate,    narrow,    quadrilateral. 

dds  keeled  ;  anal   bifid.     Posterior 

ah  not  enlarged   or  grooved.  The 

Iropbis  has  been  formed  to  comprise 

anakes    which    eombino  an  isodont 

'itb  an    obtuse  snout  and  enlar($cd, 

:bral  scales. 

lift  picta.     Schleg.   Thy$.  Serp^  ii. 
Uh,    Coluhr.  Snakes,  p.  148, 
rt,M,Om.  5v«C-.  A'«<.  L  p.  1116.    iUi- 
ii. 
|econi8,  Si^ttp,  Zool.  iii.  p.  533. 

tnaniar,  UsU,    Zot.l  Journ.  ii.  p,  829. 
tbejlii,  <rray,  Ind.  Z'Mfl. 

Vuiii,  Cant., Pr  Zool.  ff*.  1889.  p.  63. 
pifltuji.  Cantor,  Mai.  Rcpt.  p.  85. 
>T    brown  above,   sometimeB  with  ■ 
inX  line  on   the  front  part  of 
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the  trunk.  This  tree-snake  ii  one  of  the  onoit 
common  specit-a  in  almost  every  pari  of  the 
East  Indies.  Its  food  consists  of  liurds  nud 
frogs.  When  old  it  is  rather  ferocious  and 
bites  readily  ;  length  4  feet,  the  tail  beiug  not 
quite  one-third. 

Dendrophis  caudolinPBta.{7unM.(7o2..9n.n.  l&O. 

AhictutU  caudolineata,   Gray,  Ind  Zool. 

Leptophiv  oaadoitneatua,  Cant.  Mni.  Hept.  71.SS, 

Deadropbis  octolineata,  Vum  kBibr.  vii.  t>.20K 

D.  picta.  Motley  J:  Dillwyn,  Lahuan^  p.  4^. 

Light     brownish     brouze    with    two    black 

bands   running  from    a  short  diatance   behind 

the  head  along  the   lower   parts  of  the   eidu  to 

the  tip  of   the   tail      Pule   yeilow  beneath  ;  a 

blnck  line   along  the  middle  of  the  lower  sur- 

face  of   the   tail.     This    species   is   found  at 

Piuang,  Singapore,  and  in  Uomeo,  and  nttaina 

to  a  length  of  5  feet,  the  tail  beiag  one-fourth. 

Chrysopeelea^  Boie.  Body  and  tail  very 
elongate  and  compressed  oblong,  with  the 
snout  obtusely  rounded  in  front. 

Cltryaoptilea  ornataf  Ruudl^  Ind.  Serp.  I 
and  i  0,4-  B.  vii-  1042  ;  Gunih.  Oai.  at. 
Sh.  p.  146. 

Ch.  ornatA  at  Cfa.  paradisi,  BoU.  ftu.  1827,  fii&-7« 

O'lnber  uruatus,  Sf^aw,  Zooi  iii.  p.  477. 

Lepbophis  olDntu»,  Ointor,  itaUiy  Itep.p.  i. 

Deodrophift  urnAia,  Sehl.  Ph.   Sep.  p.  234. 

D-  pftradit}*:!.  MotUy  and Dillwyi*.  Labuan,p-  4G. 

Tliia  kpccies  hits  six  vururlies,  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  snakes.  Himalaya,  KhassvA 
China,  BidUyana,  £.  Archipelago,  it  ia  very 
gentle. 

Chrysopelea  rnbescens.  Gunih-  CqI,  Sn.  165. 

Dtpsus  rulftMcPu*,  Or.  Ind.  Zo. 

LepcophiH  rubeacenSj  Blyth,  J,  A»  S.  S.  1885. 
xxiii.  p.  iU. 

Purplish  above  and  below,  minutely  dotted 
with  brown  ;  and  with  irregular  black  specks, 
when  oM  nearly  uniform  greyish  yellow. 
Length  30  in.  tail  9  in.  Philippines,  Sumatra. 

Family  of  Whip  Snakes, — Bryopkida. 
Body  and  tail  generally  exces^iv-ly  slender 
and  elongate,  head  very  narrow  and  long  with 
tapering  snout.  Asiatic  Bpecies  have  a  long 
fling  like  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  maxil- 
lary and  all  arc  provided  with  a  posterioc 
grooved  tooth. 

Tropidococryx,  Gth.  Body  and  tail  rather 
sleuder  slightly  compressed. 

TropidoooccYX  perotleti,  Ottnih,  JL  i/,  V^' 
H,  1S50. 

Paammophia  perotteti,  J>.  A  B,  vii.  p.  39^. 

Leptopbifl  Cauarionais,  Jcrd.  /.  i/. -A*  S.  1195* 
xiii.  G80. 

Dryiophis  tropidoceoeyx,  ^kkM.  Col,  Sa.  U7* 

Commoa  in  N.  Canara.  Length  2i  io. 
tail  54  in. 

Tragops,    IFagl.   Body  and  tail  exceedingly 
slender,  tail  compressed. 
I      Tragops  prarinns,  D.  4  B.  tH.  6:24.. 

tuc 
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TrSR.  naButuB.     Waffl.  Sytt.  Amph,  184. 

DrjiopbiH  prasina.  Bote.  Jri*'  Ii^*37  rt-  525. 

Drjiatu  u&siitnR,  Belf.  Zo,  Jonm.  iii.  Si7. 

Dr.  ppAaiansj  Cantor.  Ma),  Repi.  18. 
Gruund  colour,  in  some  uffcn  in  others,  yd* 
low  ;  all  bavs  a   yellow    or  irhiie   linerunuiu^ 
&loD|r    tlie    ventral    shields.      Cc)lon,   BeiigHl 
Chiaa  and  Archipelago. 

Trj»i5op8  dispar,  GunUtr,  MftlfS  bright  green, 
females  broiizu  coloured.     Anumally. 

TroKops  ironlioinctus,  Glk. 

Dryiophis  fronticiDctna.     Gunth.  CoU  Sn. 

Uniform  grass-green  Above,  paler  btlow  with 
a  yellow  bnnd  along  each  siae  of  the  btUy,  £. 
Indies,  104  in. 

FaSKtita  Gray*  Body  and  tail  exceedingly 
slendfir,  sli)(hily  comprt^ssed  ;  hend  depreMeii, 
very  long,  with  the  snout  Jong,  pointed,  hikI 
terminating  in  a  flexible  appendage  ;  prtuorbi- 
Ul  region  deeply  concave,  witli  a  projecting 
edge  above.  Eye  of  moderale  size,  with  lion- 
zontal  pupil  ;  nostril  small,  Uterul,  situuted 
ill  the  hinder  part  of  a  b\\\^\t  iinsal  shield. 
Sliiel«la  of  the  head  regular  ;  lurefll  noue. 
Scales  smooth,  elongate,  narrow,  much  imbri- 
cate, in  firieen  rows,  tliose  of  the  vertebral 
series  lurucr  than  those  on  the  side.  Ventral 
shields  uui  keeled  ;  anal  bifid.  MaxilUry  with 
a  strong  tooth  io  tlie  middle  and  wiih  u  groov. 
ed  tooih  behind. 

Fasserlta  mycterisanst  Qr^An.  Fk,  x.p.  208. 

?  Coluber  myotarizauSf  Jj.Hus.Ad.  Frieda  p.  S8. 

JiuauHj  Ind.  Serp,  i- 

DryJDiift  DMutus,  Morr,  Tent  p.l36  {not Btli). 
Dum.ii'  Bibr.  vii.  p.  SOV. 

Uryiopbia  poauta,  Schttfff.  Phfjt,  Serp,  \\,  p.  246. 

Bright  grasa-^recn.  witlt  a  broiite  simile  uu 
the  buck.  Ceylon,  the  peninsula  of  India  ;  also 
»flid  to  be  from  KbasvA,  Sumuiradava,  Celebes, 
and  the  Philippine  i&lauds  but  these  last  are 
noru  or  less  suspicious. 

pHs-erita  purpurascenS' 

PaSBer'ta  myctorizubs,  var.  Dry  inns  ftiHous, 
Odntfi.  Colubr.  inai'w,  p.  Ifil  (oot  Uum.  d-  Hit^r.). 

P,  fuaca,  Cofte,  Fror.  Acad.  An/.  Sr.  Phila,i 
1860,  p.  554.     Tcnncnt,  AVf.   JIUt.  Vtylun.  p.  »,»/. 

Brownish  grey,  marbled  with  purple  and 
dotted  with  brown,  above  and  below.  Peculiar 
to  Ceylon ;  rare,  attaining  to  a  leugih  of  4  feet, 
the  tail  measuring  \\  fool. 

Family  of  Dipsades. —  Dipsadidm. 

Body  much  cninpressed. elongate  or  of  moderate 
lenifth  ;  head  short,  geneialty  broad  behind, 
tubtriangular,  with  rounded,  short  snout^  dis- 
tinct from  ueck  ;  eye  large,  generally  with  ver- 
tical pupil  ;  nostril  lateral.  Shields  of  the  head 
regular  ;  cleft  of  the  mouth  wide  ;  lower  jaw  ex- 
pansible, with  a  mental  groove.  Scales  generally 
amootb,  those  of  the  veriebriil  aeries  frcquent- 
«iUrged«    ^xillftry   boae  »&d    its  teeth 


well  developed  :   all  the  Indian  s 
grooved  fang  behind  ;  and  tetenl, 
with  fant'S  in  front. Thtflnilian  dipH' 
turnal  Tree  Snakes  with  a  vertiral  p 
broad  bead,  and  compressed,  elon 

Dipaas  ftji£l.  Body  and  taii; 
and  coiDpr<^s8rd  :  hrad  drpr 
short,  broad  behind,  very  distinct  fr* 
stiont  short.  Eye  rather  Urg«,  «J 
pupil  :  nostril  between  two  nualft. 
the  head  reguUr  ;  lorcal  pm« 
ainooih,  more  or  less  uarrow  on 
those  of  the  vertebral  senes  dil 
entire  ;  subcaiidnls  tno-ro»cd« 
muxilUry  tooth  grooved. 

Dipsas  cynodon  Cuv-  Fe^9i  An 

Phv9,  iSfrp.  ii.  p.  2C5.  CantorMal 

Eudipass  oynod<iD,  (Fiu.}  GvmlK  C 

Varp.ts  wanderaii,  Bt«k.  SaU    T$4 

Jnd.  IbOO,  XX.  p.  470. 

Dipsns  farsteni. 

Triglyphodon  fursleui,  2>>  and  B, 
Anamallay,   Malay  PeniotuU  « 
pelsgo. 

Dipaas  hoop*,  GuntJk.Coiulr.  8i 
Difwaaftiacutu  Motley,  ft  IhUwym^  J 
I»)4iin,  p.  43.  BeogaL 

Dipsas  detulrophila    {Ht-inte.) 
Amph^  p.  181,  and  /ron«  iichley, 
p,  263,  and  AUild.  Cantor^  Mai, 
Moiltjf   ih  DilliLyn^   iKtbuam,   p 
Colu&r,  A^naAeSi  p.  160. 

Triglyphodon    dcr'^   ■  ^-'-'ti  ct  ( 
Vum  d-  Bibr,  vij.  pji 

This  belongs  to  Hil  ...: ^f    tli 

ArchiprUgo  extends  to  the  VInUyl 
Singapore,  and  Penang.   h  alUirM 
siee   of    7   feet,   the  tail  being 
ooe-fourth. 


Pipsas  bnhalina.     Seha,  ii    p,  j 

Vipcra  bultatiiia,  ICUiii,    ■ 

TriRlypbndon  uyanenm,  . 

Inpiaa   nigrumargiuats,    tUj/tk^ 
Beng,  xxiii.  p.  ^tj-l. 

Suid  lo  be  from  China.  Acoon 
it  is  an  iuhahitaut  of  Assam.  53 
the  tail  measuring  14  inches. 

Dipsas  hexngonotus,  hl^th  Jo 
Beng.  lt<56,  xxiv.  p.  SOu  ;  bn| 
lugiuous  inclining  to  cor»|  red, 
and  mottled  with  block,  borderin 
scales  of  the  upper  parts.    Catnii 

Dipsas  muUimaculata^  SdUf. 
i.  p.  265,Bndvl^iiW.C.< 
liutsellt  Jnd.  tSa-p.  li. 
series  of   round  brown   sp   -.    !■ 
Sfritu,    the  M^iUy    Peniti 
Java.  Celebes,    aud  Chin*;  leaglJl 
tail  being  oDe  tifih.     Ihe 
the  stomaoh. 
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ti-igOData,  Boiej  ItU,    Ift27,  p.  559.    of  Iiidift  ;  it  occurs  in  onlv  a  few  of  the  islands 
Fhya^    Surp.  \\.  p.  257.  Ru^sell^    Ind.  i  — in  <be  Philippines  anj  in  Timor;  it  is  not 


certain  whetlier  th(;  Jrivait  form  is  specifically 
the  iianit'.  It  HU:iins  to  a  lentfth  of  more  ihaa 
"2  (e«i,  the  (ail  being  oiif^-sixili.  It  ia  of  tierce 
hHbiia  nnd  liefemls  itsflf  vigorously. 

LycoHon  laoensis.  Guitih,  Deep  bla^k  above, 
(J  to  I  he  fool  of  the  HimHUy»,  Hitains    with  pnre-wliite  crods-liftnUs  :  luwer  parts  uni- 


luUr  trigODftlts,  ScAfeU    in   Beclni.     UAtrt. 
lW. 

■dooiorpbus  trigouatUBj  Filt*  Qunth,  Colubr. 

K  175. 

Koi)  in  the  Peninsula  of  Southern  India, 

H^th  of  bbout  3  feet,   the  tail  being  one- 
ti-     It  feeds  on  mice. 

psas  multifflsciBta,  B^yth^Journ,  jl«.  8oc. 
.  Iii61,  ixix.  p.  114.     SnUthoo. 

)«ift4  yokon],  Oray,  Ind.  Zool.' 


cynodoo.   Cantor,  Mai.  R<y<.    p.   77    (the  ,  measuring  3j  inches. 


form  white.  From  lite  LaosMountaine.  a  male 
and  fumalf*,  are  pt-rftcily  alike,  and  having  a 
considerably  sliorlrr  and  narrower  snout  tlma 
L  oMlieus  \  this  character,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  coloration,  indicated^a  specific  dilTcr- 
fncf.     The  male  is  16^  inches  long,  the  tail 


f  •fHfCirnenl. 

itowish  brown,    scarce,    Pinnnp,    BengMl. 
)T  Specimens  I! 3  inchrs  lon|$,  tail  measur' 
inches  ;  feeds  on  mice. 

IMS  ceylonensis. 

lawloxnorpbas    ceylonensisj     Cunth.    CoUibr. 

<9,  p,  176. 

cyUh   olive,  minutely   puuclulaLed   with 


I 


Hy  of  hycodonten.^^Lycodontida. 
generally  of  moderate  length  or    ra- 
ider, rounded  or  slightly  compressed  ; 
moiterate  Ir-ngih  and  width,  gencrnlly 
prrsted,    flat,    an<l    elongate    muzzle, 
er  small,  generally  with  ver'ical  pupil, 
of  the  crown  of  the  head  regular,  with 
lerior    fruntals    t-iil.irt;cd.     Mnxitlnry 
ng  in  front,  but  wrttiout  a  posterior 
iooib.     The  Indian  species,  having  & 
pupilj  would  appear  to  be  nocturnal 


Ion.  Boie.  Body  and  tail  of  moderate 
lu  alivhlly  comprei^srd  ;  (lenerally  a6li;d;ht 
Bong  the  side  of  the  belly  and  tail.  Head  de- 
Pl,  with  flat,  obtuse  snout,  distinct  from 
,  Number  of  veutrals  between  150  and  230. 
Til  between  two  shitlds  Sliields  of  the 
I  regular  :  loreal  present ;  one  or  two  prm- 
two  post-ocotars  Srnles  smooth,  in 
Uleen  rows.  Subcaiidals  two-rowed  ;  anal 
pot  hifld.  Pupil  elliprical,  erect.  Maxil- 
vith  one  of  the  anterior  teeth  enlarged, 
t  being  a  toothless  space  behind  it  ;  pca- 
ir  maxillary  tooth  enlarged,  not  grooved  ; 
irior  mandibuUry  teelh  longer  than  the 
iwtng  ;  palatine  teeih  not  enlarged.  This 
Its  IS  entirely  composed  of  Indian  sptcies. 

ivendon  aulicus,   JSoie,  Im,  1826,  p.  9S1. 

lor,  Cutal,  p.  C8 

ilobet  auliciis,  L.  8yit,Nat.  i.p.  881.Xia«e{/.  ii. 

heb«,,'?fA.PA.i;^  ii.  p.l06.(«oiC.  hebe.  Davd.) 
of  the  most  common  8n'<ke8  of  the 
continent  and  Ceylon  ;  it  does  not 
northwards  to  China,  and  becomes 
on  the  coasts  of  the  south  easteru  parts 


Lycodon  stria! as.      Rn^idl^  Tnd.  Serp,  i. 

Coluber  Rttiatiis,  Shaie,  Zool.  i>i.  p.  £127. 

C.  nialigiiUB,  Daud.  Rtpi.  vit  p.  44. 

Appears  to  he  coitfined  to  the  peninsula  of 
India,  the  Anamillay  Mountains,  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency  ;  it  does  not  grow  to  the 
same  size  as  L.  aulieui,  the  largest  snecimen 
seen  being  1e«8  tlt»n  2  leet,  tail  one-siith  of 
ihe  total  length. 

Lycodon  anamallensis.  Greyish  brown,  with 
about  twenty-five  small,  while,  brown-fdged 
cross  bars  on  the  back  "f  thr  trunk  ;  tides  in 
disiincily  reticulated  with  whitish  ;  nucoUur  ; 
each  labial  wiih  n  brown  spot.  Lower  parts 
uniform  white,  20  inches  long,  the  tail  luea- 
suriiig  3^  inches. 

Lvcodon  ruf»zonatU8,  Cant</r,Jnn,  4: Magi 
yat.  Hist.  1843,  ix.  p    483. 

Coron«Un  striata,  Batiotottl,  Proc,  Accd,  iVtff. 
Sc  PiiUad.  I85*i,  p.  162. 

Kuuieitudou  Ktriutus,  Cope,  /bid,  1800,  p.  263. 
Criiusim  above,  dotted  and  speckled  with 
brown,  (^husan  ;  attains  to  a  length  ol  40 
inches,  lad  measuring   bk  inches. 

Tetragonosoma,  Qthr,  Body  and  tail  of 
moderate  length,  cumprr-ssed,  with  round-' 
ed  buck  and  angular  belly.  Head  depress- 
ed, of  moderate  length,  with  rounded  snout, 
distinct  from  neck.  Vcntrnls  more  than  200 
angularly  bent  un  each  side.  Nostril  be- 
tween two  fchitilds.  Shields  of  the  htad  re« 
gular  ;  loredl  no»e,  replaced  by  posterior 
or  frontal  ;  one  ante-,  three  (two)  post-  oculars. 
Scales  smooth,  without  apical  groove,  in 
seventeen  rows.  SubcaudaU  two-rowed.  Pu- 
pil elliptical,  erect.  Maxillary  with  one  of 
the  anterior  teeth  (third)  enlarged,  there 
being  a  toothless  spnce  behind  it  ;  pajatiue 
teeth  not  enlarged  ;  mandible  with  a  fang  in 
front. 

Tetragonosoma  eff<*ene,  Ovnth  Col.Sn.n,to3, 

Lycodon  eirranis,  Camtor,  Mai   Rep.  p.  70. 

Lycdtm  ophiteoides,  BUei.  AVr.  TydKhr.  Ne^ 
dcral   Ind.  xvl  p.  430. 

The  Great  Hill  ofPitwog  ;  ISiiflchea  long^ 
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(Borueo),    27   inches  long,  tbe  tail  ineasuriug 
6^  indies. 

Tetrn(£ono5oroa  n»rnpurpurenm. 

Lycodunatroijurimrdtifl^Cun/.^rZ.S.  1839,p.50. 

Deep  purple,  marbled  with  wHiLb  nnd 
black  ;  ben^aib  peArl-coloured'  VentraU  267  ; 
fiubcau>lal9  ^J."     Mergui. 

Leptorhylfton,  Giht,  Body  of  moderate 
lengthy  rouiMled.  not  conipreised  ;  tuil  short  ; 
hen<l  depressed,  of  moderalti  lenglh,  wiiti 
roundetl  snout,  dislinct  from  neck.  VentrnU 
ieas  than  2n0»  n0i  bent  on  the  eides.  One 
sosal  shield,  pierced  by  the  nostril  ;  lorral 
elongate,  pointed  behind^  but  scarcely  coming 
into  the  orbit.    One  prccocular,  situated  nbotre 


the  ioreal  ;  two  postoculurs.  Scales  smooth, 
with  a  minute  npic«l  ^roove»  in  Sfventeen  sc- 
ries.  Subcnudalt  two-rowed.  Pupil  elliptical, 
erect.  Maxillary  with  a  fang  in  frunt  of  the 
iBOUth,  a  tooilileaa  spHce  behind  it  ;  a  seriea  of 
imAll  teeth  on  the  side,  the  last  being  stronger 
than  the  others.  Pblattne  teeth  not  enlarged. 
Mandible  with  one  or  two  fangs  in  Uout. 
Only  cue  species  is  known. 

Leptorhytann  jara,   Qunth,  CoL  jSa.  p.  205. 

Jmr*-pot(io^  HuMdt,  Ind.Serp.  i. 

Coluber  jarti,  Ukavc,  ZuoL  lii.  p.  525. 

C    h\u\i\xctik\Wi,  Cantor,    Pr.  Z,   S.   1830,  p  52. 

Lycodon  j-irA,  &cJiieg.  /'Ays.  Strp.  ii.p.   Ho. 

Lennih  I6i  in.  tail  2^  in.  AnimtiUy,  Gan- 
jam,  Bengal,  .^ssain.  Brown  above,  each 
aoale,  with  two  white  dots,  ^eneral)y  a  while 
colldr  ;  lower  parts  uniform  while. 

Ophites,  ^^agler.  Body  and  Inil  rather 
slender,  cuinprcssed,  with  an  angular  rid^e 
along  each  side  of  the  belly  and  tuil.  Head 
depressed,  with  iUt,  obtuae  snout,  ili»tiiii-t 
from  neck.  Yeutrois  about  200  or  more,  au- 
gulaxly  bent  on  each  side.  Nostril  between 
two  shields.  Shields  of  the  bea'l  regular  : 
in  one  species  prEeuoular  absent  Scales  keel- 
ed, in  seventeen  rows.  Subcaudnls  two-row- 
td.  Pupil  elliptical,  erect.  Maxillary  with 
one  of  llie  onlerior  teeth  (third  or  founh)  en- 
lari^ed,  there  brin^  a  short  toothless  space  be- 
hind it  ;  last  maxillary  tooth  and  palatine 
teeth  not  euliirged  ;  mandible  with  a  fung  in 
front. 

Ophites  »ubcinntn8,Tra;/2.^«/.iiff>/)A.  p.  I8G. 
JUisftUf  Ind.  Serp,  il 

Coluber  platurinut,  SAnic,  Zool,  I'll,  p.  46S. 

Lycod'm  BubdnDtus^  Boie,  lait^  1827,  p.  5S1, 
Schtt^.  PhyB.  Strft.  a.  p.  117. 

L.  plftturin^u.  Cantor,  Mat,  ^fpC  p.  €9. 

Black,  paler  ou  the  bides  unci  below.  This  is 
a  Javitn  species,  exicmlin^  to  Penang,  where 
it  is  very  scarce.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  3} 
Xtct.  the  tail  beinij  OHc-foLrth  or  one-fifth  of 
liic  total  length.  It  feeds  on  skinka  and  is  of 
lUite  kabtis^  liic  the  other  Lycodontides. 


Ophites  albofuscns,  GuMtk.Col 
Spfaeoodee  klbofuacns,  Z/um.  tB 
Li^hi  red{liBh,  with    nurnerous 
brown  cross  bauds,  Malabar 
24)  inches  long,  the  tail  m 

CercAspis,  JP^offL  Body  of 
strongly  compros^ed  ;  uil  mtber 
rather  depressed,  flat  above,  w 
snout  of  moderate  length,  not  v 
from  neck.  Vcntrals  not  quite  20 
ber,  with  a  stronkf  an^ubir  ri«ltc«  oil 
subcaudals  simple.  Shields  of  the 
lar.  Scales  strongly  keeled, 
scries.  i'upil  ellipiicnl,  cr«L 
with  one  of  ibe  anterior  teeth  (ibi 
enlarged,  there  being  a  totihlrss  a 
it  ;  the  last  maxillary  tooth  is  Iwrg 
prece<ling,  and  separated  from  th« 
terspace.  Palatine  icctb  not  eol 
anterior  mandibulary  teeth  are  not 
ihau  the  following.  Only  one  ^ 
Ceylon,  is  known.  ^ 

Oercaapis  carinata. 
Hurria  »rmata,  Kuhl,  Beitr.  Z^oL 
Cerc««piacarisatui>,  tTa^.  Sftl.  A 
LyoudoQ  cirin&iui,  ikhlcy.  Pkya.  5 
Black  :   white  rings  encircle  th 
the  tail  ;  it  is  not  scarce  in  Ceylofl 
to  a  length  of  2  feet,  the  Uil  laJLtO; 
5  iiicbas. 

Family  of  Blunt-Heada— ^a^fj 

Body  much  cotupresaett,  slender  or  < 

leuKth  ;  its  bintier  portiun  and  the  i 

sile;    head  short,    thick,    very    dii 

neck  ;  eye  of  moderate  sire,  with  * 

pil  ;  nostril  lateral,  iu  a  single  plaU 

of  the  crown  of  the  head  sometime 

in  number.     Cieft  of  the  mouth  m\ 

er  than  the  external  posterior  eon 

the  lips  wouM  indicate  ;  lower  J3W 

8it>!e.  covered  with  large  untymmrt 

shields,  not  separated   by   &   men 

Sciles  smooth  or  faintly  keeled,  in 

teen  to  fifteen  series,  those  of  lbs 

sf^rics  enlarged.       MaxilUry  booe 

provided  with    only    a  f«w  very  i 

palate  and  lower  jav  with  strong  i 

orly  ;  no  grooved  tooth- 

Amblyoephalus,  sp.,  Kuhl.  Bo^ 
slender,  strongly  compressed,  pjthen 
thick  and  large,  much  elevated,  vil 
lips,  very  diatioci  from  neck.  ShuJ 
heail  irregular  :  rostral  very  lii|:h  i 
of  frontnis  of  moderate  ixto  ;  an  rio 
tical  and  supracibaries  i  a  pair  of  i^ 
cipitals  ;  smaller  sbiolda  arc  tooMti 
calated  between  tbote  meutioar^ 
lore&U  ;  a  riDg  of  smikll  Kptnrt 
rouud  the  orb'.t  :  anterior  UbUI^ 
I  high ;  UmponJ)  uiuacioua,  »ca1c-Ii1 
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eloftgate,  withoqt  npical  pfToovc, 
te,  in  ihtrteen  seriea  ;  those  of 

series  cxccetiii'gW  Iftrije,  h<*xfti;o- 

a  rouuded,  less  than  200  in  num* 
d  8ubc«Q(iaU  aimplP.     TettU  lew 

a    long    fang    anteriorly   in    ibe 

lh«5  lower  jaw. 

iftlus  boa,  {KM,)  Boie,  Itis^ 
J5. 

SehXtg.  Phy*.  S^rp.  U.  p.  88     Can- 

.  p,   7B. 
of  ihia  most  singular  Bnnlce  resem- 

lat  of  a  masuff.  tl'C  lips,  bein^ 
imiil  ;  it  climbs  wiih  great  fsci- 
iax  tlte  roofs  of  the  hula  of  the 
rsuii  of  ils  food*  wbich  consists 
at  belongs  property  to  the  fauna 
»eUgo,  inhabiling  .lavn,  Bortico, 
llppine  Islands  ;  Cantor  found  it 
it  does  not-  appear  lo  bo  coutmon 
[t  readily  bitrs  ;  »nd  attains  to 
\  feet,  the  tail  being  one-ihird. 

^affl. — Body  slronply  compressed 
JenKih  or  rather  slender;  tail  of 
f»i?th,  pr»^hensible.  Cleft  of  the 
iboTt.  Shields  of  the  iipptr  side 
Kgular.  LorcHl  prr»ent,  or  uniied 
itar.  Scales  smooth  or  faintly 
teen  aerie*,  those  of  ihe  veriebrhl 
I.  Ventrals  roundel,  lees  thnn 
»er;  aniil  simple;  aubrandals  bitid. 
^th  small,  few  in  number  ;  palniine 
4ary  teeih  in  a  coniinuoua  series, 
creating    in    Length    towards  the 

Itiata,  Wa^l  5>«f.  Amph,  p.  181. 
taUJRauv')  Sckitff.  rkjfH.  Seyp,  ii.  p. 
Ui. 

town,  with  numerous  closely-set, 
Hackish  cross  bands  ;  wliitish  bt- 
k  irref(Qlar  brown  dots,  not  very 
Ii.  From  the  Lnos  Mountnins 
hna.  li  attains  to  a  length  of  20 
1)1  being  ooe-fourtb. 

nticola. 

Iticol*  C€nUr,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1839,  p.  53. 

(Uowish  below,  irregularly  dotted 

fg,  Jhim.  <£-  Bibr.  vii.  p.  443. 
^ua  Icvis,   i^hA/}  Bote  IsU,  1827>  p. 

I,  SeW<y.  Wy#.  Str/».  i*.  p.  2S7. 

blnclish  (ish  marbted  with  black, 
lour    being    di»po8ed  in  irregular 

belly  brown.  This  snake  is  found 
kin-Cbina,  (Lao  Motintaios)  and 
fki^i  specimunj  is  16  inches  the 
g  3  inches. 

f  Rock  SnsVes. — Pythonu^te. 

ail  of  moderate  leui^ili  or  rather 


i 


slender,  roandeJ  ;  tail  prehensile  :  hei 
the  snout  rather  lonf?.  depressed,  trunortted  el 
rounded  in  front.     Kye  of  moderate   size,  witl 
vertical    pupil.     Scales   smooth,  in    numeroiil 
series  ;   subcaudals  two  rowrd.     Some  of  thi 
upper  and  lower   labials  arc   pitted.    Teeth  ix 
the  intermaxillary,    maxillary,   pnlaiine,  picrj 
goid,  and  mnndibulary  bones,  of  utiei|uftl  »izc 
none  are   grooved.     Adult    individuids  with 
spur-like  piominciicr.  on  ench  siile  of  Ihe  vent 
it  is  the  extremity  of  a  rudimentary  bind  lim| 
hidden  bcltteen  ti'.e  muscles.  The  Kock.snBkti 
are  found  in  the  hottest  parts  of   Africa,    Asia 
Ihe  East  Indian    Archipelago,    and    Australia, 
They  climb  as  well    as    they    swim  ;  most 
them   prefer   the    neighbourhood     of   waiei 
This  fiiniily  contains  the  largest  snakes.     0\\\\ 
one  genus,  the  pyiboo,  is  found  iitDritish  lodi 

Pytlion,  8p.,  Bavd.  The  two  speeiea 
Indian  Rock -snakes  are  amo«g  the  Inrgekt  o 
living  reptiles.  Of  snakes,  only  their  African 
con^enera  aod  (he  American  E*incc(es  mttrinuM 
can  be  placed  beside  them.  Their  diniensiufii 
and  their  strength,  however,  have  been  muolk 
exagi^erated  :  specimens  of  18  lo  20  feet  ' 
length  are  very  rare,  although  isolated  £ta 
raents  of  the  occurrence  of  individuals  wi.iol 
measured  3i)  feet  are  on  rfcord  and  worthy  o( 
cre<Jit.  Rock-»nakc8  from  15  to  20  feet  long 
have  the  thickness  of  a  m&n's  thigh,  and  wil} 
easilv  overpower  a  smvill  deer,  a  sheep,  or  ■ 
goo<t-8ized  dog.  The  Uock-^nHkea  must  attaia 
to  a  considerable  a}£e.  A  Pifthon  relicnlatiti 
lived  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  S 
ciely  of  London  for  fifteen  years  ;  whei 
brought  to  England  il  was  about  11  feet  Ion 
and  in  ten  ye^rs  it  had  attained  to  a  length 
21  feet,  after  which  no  further  growth  cou 
be  observed.  The  males  remain  smaller  than 
the  females.  Toe  Hock-snakes  will  propagate 
in  captivity— the  Indian  P.  Molitma  haviitg 
bred  in  Paris,  aud  the  Africau  P,  ^ia  4 
Loudoij,  In  both  cases  the  e^ge  were  iucu 
baled  by  the  mothtir,  aud  in  tUe  formvr  auo 
cessfuily  hatched* 

P%thon  rciieulaltis.     Gray.   ^ocl.  Miir,  p, 

ii.Dttm  ^'  Dibr.  «i.    p.    436.    Canlor,   MM 

R€pi.  p.  56.  Stibn^  i.  p.  U8,  ii.  p.  63  and  p.  88 

Koa  rbticiilata,  Sckneid.  Hijrt.  Ampl*  p.  SM.     i 

Python  tcbueidttiii,  Jr<rr.  Trnf.    p.    &V.   StkUf 

Pkfft.  Serp.  ii.  p.  4J5.  | 

riar.  Saw*,  Malay.  ^  • 

Ground-colour  light  yellowUh  brown,  cnerf 

out,  or  olive  :  This  is  a  common  species  in  iW 

Archipelago,  inhabiting  almost  alt  the  island 

The  fauna  of  Ihe   Malayan  Peninaula  bears 

much  the  insular  as  the  continental  charact 

and  appears  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  oont-W 

nent  where  this  Uock-snake  is  (ound  ;  aeeo  '■* 

ing  to  Cantor  il  ia  numeroQa  then  and  in 
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neigtbouring  ialands,  feeding  on  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  Ii  often  Uke»  up  its  abode  in  out- 
houses, preyintf  at  Hiiiht,  and  i»  thus  useful  in 
de8trovi>i}{  vermin,  altl>ou^h  plunder  ia  occa- 
sionjilly  committed  in  poulir) -yards.  \\  hen 
kept  ill  c«iJtivtt)  it  ia  of  iinportat.CK  lo  supply 
H  witb  a  BTOHil  tank  "f  watrr,  in  which  it  wiU 
frequently  remain  for  (Uys.  Individuals  of 
15  Icel  in  Ifugih  are  not  of  n\re  occurrence, 
and  some  about  30  feel  long  are  on  record. 

Pylhon  tnolurus.    Qray^  ZooL  Mtjsc.  p.  44. 
Dum-  ^  IiU*r.  vi.  p.  417.     Seba,  i.  p.  69. 
,  Coluber  mo!«»riw,  L.  Sifit.  Aat.  i.  p.  225, 

PeddapoHaj  HusstU,  tnd,   Seryj.  i, 

Pvthoti  tii;ri«,  Daud.  t.  p.  s!4l. 

p!  h.vittitnti  (part.),  Sclil.  Ph.  Serp.  ii.  p.  40a. 

Athdiih*.  Hiud.  Peru. 

The  |j[rouiul-coluur  ie  light  Kreyish  brown. 
A  flark -brown  strt-nk  runs  from  the  nostril 
lhrou:;U  the  eye  to  behind  the  annle  of  ihe 
mnulhj  gradutilly  becoming  broader  and  c<tn 
fluent  with  Rnotkier  band  runninj;  »Ion|{  the 
lower  Jfiw.  LowiT  parts  yrllowish,  browuiih 
or  bUckiflh  on  the  sides.  This  Python,  com* 
monly  known  undrr  the  h»me  of "  Kock  Snake," 
and  hy  aome  misnamed  **  Uo«/*  is  almost  pe- 
culi'ir  to  the  conlinettt  of  Iiiilin.  Comrnon  in 
the  Southern  Peninsula  himI  in  Ben^»tl,  it  ox- 
tends  northwnrd  into  tht  ShuI  Forest  nt  the 
foot  of  the  Hiai»liyni  and  probably  to  S.iuih- 
cm  China.  Its  occurrence  in  the  Mttlayau 
PeninsuU  is  problrmntical,  and  in  Jrtva  it  is  nl 
all  events  much  scarctr  thitn  P.  rcticulaiua. 
Ceylon  is  iidiabiied  by  a  Python»  but  il  ia  not 
known  wheLhrr  it  is  moluruM  or  teilculafut — 
probably  ihc  former.  Sj^cimens  are  known  to 
have  been  CHptured  wliich  were  20  feet  loui:, 
and  it  ia  probable  that  it  aittiins  to  the  same 
8126  as  its  congener  frorn  the  Archipelaito. 

Family  of   Sand  Snakea. — £rycid(9. 

Body  of  moderate  length,  cylindrical,  coTered 
with  smitll,  short  scales  ;  toil  very  short,  with  a 
series  of  subcaudnts  ;  head  with  a  broad  snout 
of  moderate  leuf^th,  or  8omewhnt  eIon>fnlc. 
Eye  rather  smnll,  with  vertical  pupil.  None 
of  the  labials  are  pilled  ;  cleft  of  the  ttiowlli 
wide;  teetli  in  the  maxillary  on  the  paUle, 
and  in  the  mnndible,  none  in  the  intrrmax- 
illary  ;  the  anterior  teeth  nre  the  longest. 
A'lult  individuals  with  a  short  conionl  prnni- 
nence  in  ■  groove  on  each  side  of  the  vent  ; 
it  is  the  extremity.of  a  rudimentary  hind  limb 
The  snakes  of  this  family  show  grent  siniiUrity 
to  the  Pythons  and  Boas  with  resard  lo  tlitiiV 
iuterual  structure  as  well  as  to  !ht;ir  external 
dharaeiera.  But  their  XaW  is  very  short,  col 
flexible,  much  less  prehensile. 

Gonpylophis,     f^'a^l.     Head    flut,    oblong. 

scnrcrly    dtslinct    from   neck,  with   the  anout 

''>pg  «Dd  obtUMly  rouaded  iu  Irooti  aod 
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without  canthus  roatrnlia.  Body  t 
of  moderate  length  ;  tkil  very  ahurt, 
Nostril  Uleral,  Hirectcd  upwants  ;  i 
BmHJl,  with  vertical  pupil.  Hend  ec 
scales  only  the  foremost  part  of  tha 
the  lips  tire  shielded  ;  scitles  smal 
ventraU  and  aubcaudals  narrow.  Ct 
covered  with  small  acalcs,  wilho 
Ifroove.  Anterior  teeih  in  the  j 
the  palate  longest. 

Gongylophis    oonicus,    WagL  ^ 
p    1 92.    (Sn7ith.  Prat.  Zool  Soc-  IS 

RastelU  /nd.  S^p.  i.  p    fi- 

Boa  cuuic:^,  Schnfid.  Hi$t,  Ampk.  B. 
Denktchr.  MuncH,  Acad.  l^V,  Tii.  p.  I» 

K17X  ooniouA,  Dum    A  BiLr,  ri.  p>.  11 

Ht^wnish  gray.  CoinnioQ  ia  m 
the  PeDinsuJK  of  India*  Bikkim  aft 
Lentrth  above  two  fect- 

Cursoriit.  Oray^  disfineuishrd  K 
lophis  bv  its  bwring  s<nooth  Mvloa 

Cu»oria  eleeans,  //fdy.  ^»;vr, 
107,  tail  short,  Upering.  eye  rerv 
Vertical  pupil,  ventral*  181.  1/  1 ' 
olive,  witii  a  dorsal  aorics  of  irn^  h 
che*tuut'brown  bUuk-edtfed  spots.  ■ 
small  brown  spots  along  the  side  ] 
Afghanistan,  about  16  inches  long. 

Eryx.  sp.  Datniui.      Ilead  ool  diA 
neck,    with  the   anout   obtusely  ooi 
with  a  sharp  transverse  anienor  e4 
cyhndricH),  of    njoderate   length  1 
short.     Nostril    very    narrow,     lai 
small,  with  vertical  pupil  ;  hr*d  et 
scales  ;  anout   aliielded,    »'- 
keeled.     Chin  with  some 
the  middle  eeparated  by  a  lOcOuu  |^n 

Eryx  iohnii,  Duwi.  dr  Btirr.  rL  pu 
Boa  jolioii,  li^i4s,  Ind.  $t-rp.  H.  p.  Il 
duthiinia  jubnii.  Oray,  Z^xA.  Mitt  f 
Proc.  ZooL  Sof.  1860,  \>    U*. 

J!:.macul  iUa,naUotr^l,  P.  J.  -V^-PW 
Upper  pans  red<li»h  olive,  unifor 
irreguUr  sroiitl  black  spots  and  J 
parts  generally  ranrbled  with  blaci 
is  a  common  species  in  the  pUins  of 
sula  of  Southern  Indin  ;  a  laffo 
spoiled  all  over  with  black,  was  Irrt 
Sikkim  by  Messrs,  von  Schl*gint«l 
the  elevation  at  which  it  was  cajiturfl 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea. 
Family  of  Wart  Snnkca. — Afff>ei 
Body  of  moderate  length,  rounded 
ly  compressed,  covcfcd  with  unall, 
not  imbricate,  tubercular  or  spiflj  I 
father  short,  prehenitle.  }I-«d  ii 
not  distinct  from  neck,  ootereil  with 
the  body.  Eye  small.  NoatrUs 
at  the  top  of  the  anout.  Teeth 
strong,  Bubcqual  iu  aixe,  ia  Ibe  jl 
the  palate.     Vivipwou** 


i,  Eorfifitedt.  The  liind  part  of 
I  uil  «re  slightly  oomprcseed  ;  tail 
Id  by  «  fold  of  the  skin.  No 
jutieHUiiftl  BhieUia  whatever  ;  eacU 
■(roriic  trtan^oUr  keel}  teDninattng 
U*t>y  scitlei  with  •notUer  pair  of 
bfi.     Only  OHii  apeciea  is  known. 

U9  javauicu9|  HomU.  AhhuniL 
A.  1797,  vii.  p.  306.  SchUg. 
\\.  p.  421,  and  Abhild.  p.  5j. 
,  Befit,  p.  58. 

OT*,  more  yellowish  on  Hie  cides. 
ft  very  fiire,  Rnd  has  been  foiinil 
I  al  PiiiHT)^,  and  Singapore,  It 
W^ik  of  8  feet,  ita  habits  are  ter- 

\ 

^1,  Ow«.  The  bind  part  of  the 
|e  tall  arti  altghtly  compressed  :  the 
fe  Intier  is  vertic.dly  trspanded  by 
^  akin  rimning  along  its  tower  aide 
'pr  subcaudal  shields  wKatever  •  a 
[the  skin  rniis  along:  Ihe  tuedian 
kbdomen.  SchIos  with  a  abort  lu- 
uel,  Dol  spiny.     Only  one  species 

la  EETsnu^a^us  et  annulatut,  Gray, 
fts,  p.  fil. 

iftDuUttia,  Sehngid    Ampk.  p.  S43. 
La    fttaeialiut,   Sh,  Z.    in.  pp.   11,576. 

0  fueciatui^  Cnv.  Rhjnt.  Anim. 

In^gruuaUiu^,  Caxit  Mul.  Rcpt.-p,  59, 

tbUck,  wtlli    wbiiisti    croaa    bands 
Hud   abdomen  ;  head    with    some 
isiah  epota.     This    ia    i  thoroughly 
icics,  aa  iainriicnled  by   iia  bro^d, 
tail,  wliich,  however,  differs  (jrcatly 
the  Uydrohidea  in  nol  having  ihe 
the  caudal   vertebrse    prolonged. 
)t  less  scarce,  but  found  in  the  rivers 
sea  coasts  o(  numerous   islands   of 
lago,  extcuiiiDg  to  New  Guiuea  «nd 
tines.     It  inhabits  al&o   the  eastern 
tuthcm  India  and  the  Mulnyaa   Pe- 
aocoetimes  it  may  be  seen  three  or 
listaiit  from  the  shore.     U  is  not  ve* 
baa  been  stated  by  tirriters. 

SfiCOXD  SCB-ORDEB. 

lolubriformes  Venenosi — Venomous 
binkes. 

ith  an  erect,  inimovcabJe,  grooved 
tootli  iu  froat  of  the  niaxillury. 

lily  of  Eiapidea  — Klapidffi. 
rliodrical  or  ^ub-cylindricol ;  Uil 
[tr  tapering  .  head  wilU  the  nonual 
shields  above;  lorral  constanlly 
ttril  lateral,  Kye  rather  stnall,  with 
The  venom-Ian^  shows  a  digtinct 
its  front,  and  the  canal  in  its  | 
lixiatcB  in  a  blit  at  its  extremity. 


BEFTILES. 

Najft,  Ldur,  Body  and  tail  of  moderato 
length  ;  belly  flat ;  head  rather  lii](h  and  short 
not  very  distinct  from  neck,  which  is  very  di- 
latable, the  BDleTior  libs  bein^;  elongate.  Tho 
ahieltls  of  the  head  normal,  but  the  lorenl  is 
abaeut.  Kostril  wide,  Uteral,  between  two 
shields  ;  eye  of  moderate  size,  with  round  pupil. 
One  pTffi-,  thiee,  aomttimes  two  or  four  post* 
oculars.  Six  upper  Iiibitils,  the  third  and  fourth 
tnieriflv  the  orbit  ;  the  third  forms  the  loner 
half  uf  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Scales 
smooth,  mucli  imbricate,  in  numerous  series 
round  the  hood.  Anal  entire;  subcandals  two 
rowed,  The  fang  ia  grooved,  Tvith  a  foramen 
at  its  extremity ;  one  or  two  small  ordinary 
teeth  at  a  short  distance  behind  it. 

Naja  tripuiliana.  M*irr.  Tent.  p.  147.  Gray^ 
hid.  Zwl.  Schhg.  Vhji,  Serp,  ii-  p.  4GG. 
Ouufh,  Coheir.  Snaia,  p.  223. 

Cuhiber  Dftj&r  L.  Si/»t.  Nat.  i.  p.  383. 

I<iBJa  litte»ceiiB^  Itwr,  Syn,  p.  91.     Cant.  Jlial. 
Hejit.  p.  117.     RuaitU,  /«<^.  Stffi,  i. 

N.  lapvata,  Caviovf  Prdc.  Zocl  Soe.  1839,  p.   88 

lS.aU%,CaHt.A.kM,  Nat  Ifiit.  1842,  U.  p.  4S8. 

N.  kiwnthiiir  less,  an  BH^nQ.  Voy.  Ind,  Orients 
Zoni.  p  3t2t  Rtpt. 

Cobra  or  ^'aga. 

Var.  a.  Uniform  brownish  olive  above,  with 
a  pair  of  very  conspicuous  white,  bUck-edKcd 
spectacles  on  the  neck.  Madras,  Aaimallay, 
Delchan,  Bengal,  Penang. 

P'ar.  /?.  Oark  brown  above,  many  scales 
witlt  wliitiah  edges,  a  pair  of  apectactes  on  ths 
neck,  while,  blnok.edged  ;  in  old  cobrn,  spec* 
tacles  unif«jrm  black.  Ventrals  195,  aub-cau- 
dah6S.     Ce>loo. 

Tar.  7  Olive  brown  obove  with  very  oon 
apicuuus  white,  black-edged  spectacles.  Ven- 
trals 174.     China. 

Var*  t.  Uniform  blackish  brown  above  and 
below,  head  of  a  lighter  colour.  Venlrels  180. 
('hina. 

Fttr.  r.  Without  spectacles,  uniform  blacV- 
ifih  brown  above,  apectactes  :  variety  from 
Pekhan,  Sikkim  and  Fenang,  Vcnirais  184- 
1S7. 

Vur.  I.  Uniform  black.  A  large  white  oeel- 
lus  on  the  neck  with  black  centre  and  black 
margin.     Ventrals  174.     biam. 

V^.v-  Black  above  and  below.  A  large 
white  ocellus  ou  the  neck  with  black  centre* 
Ventrals  170.    Siam. 

Var,  B,  Black  above  and  below  a  Urge 
while  of^dlua  on  the  neck  with  black  centre 
nud  block  edge.  Vuntrale  193,  eub-caudals  53, 
Bombay.  Calcuita,  Assam,  Sikkim. 

All  the  varif  lies  form  but  one  species,  which 
is  widely  spread,  all  over  the  East  Iddieit 
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BEPTILES. 

N.  ipuUtrit  TUinteardls  of  the  ArcliipeUfro, 
iippears  to  be  n  diauiict  species.  Tbe  true 
jifoja  tripudiana,  however,  ia  Mao  found 
in  A  number  of  the  larger  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  Ii  extends  castwarda  to 
the  Sutlej,  M\A  weitwarHa  to  the  Chi- 
nese island  of  ChusAii.  Singularly,  it  has 
never  been  observed  by  Mr.  HofiRaon  in  the 
Tftlley  of  Nepal,  bul  occurs  in  different  purls  of 
the  HJtnal»yA,  reaching  an  Hltitude  of  S.Ol'O 
feet  in  Sikkim.  It  is  more  a  Doclurasl  animal 
thnn  a  diurnal  onf,  and  ovo-vivipnrous.  La 
chief  euomitfs  arc  the  junsle  fowl,  which  deslrny 
tlie  youn^  brood,  and  the  Uerpntet  or  idineu- 
raotis,  which  nill  attack  and  master  the  lar- 
gest Cobra  ■  in  dislricia  where  the  Cobras  or 
other  venomous  snakes  have  too  much  increas- 
ed in  nuTubcr,  the  most  efficienl  way  of  dcdtroy- 
in^  them  is  to  protect  iheir  natural  enemies. 
The  Cobra  ia  ihe  most  common  renomous 
sunke  of  tiie  Kist  Indies- 

Ophioplingus,  Gt/tr.  Body  rail  er  elonpate  ; 
tail  of  proportiniiitie  length  ;  head  rather  ahort, 
depressed,  acarctdy  distinct  from  neck,  which 
is  dilatable.  Oci-ipilala  snrrounded  by  three 
pairs  of  Urge  sliiclds,  the  two  anterior  of 
which  are  temporals.  No&lril  between  two 
nasals.  Lortal  none  :  one  or  two  pT8G-,  three 
post-oculars.  Sciiles  smooth,  much  imbricate. 
jr»  transvcrso  rows,  in  liftepn  aeries  round  the 
hody,  but  in  many  more  round  the  neck  ;  those 
of  the  verUbral  series  are  rathf  r  larger  than  the 
others.  VentTiils  more  than  200  ;  anal  entire  ; 
anterior  BubcauduU  simple,  postrrior  two  row- 
od,  sometimes  all  bifid.  MnxiiUry  with  a 
large  tang  in  front,  which  is  prrforaled  at  the 
end|  showing  n  lonoitudinal  groovo  in  front  ; 
a  second,  sranll,  simple  tooth  at  some  distance 
behind  the  fang.     Only  one  species  is  known. 

Ophiopha;ius  cUp: 

Xaja  bnoKiniff,  Schle;;,  Pfijis.  Serp,  \\,  p.  47^^ 
a»fl  M  Verhand.  Overt.  BtziU.  Nedtri.  lad,  ZooU 
p.  71. 

N.  elapa,  Schtfg,  Phii.  .^Vryi.  ii    p.  485, 

N.  Tittnta,  KllirJt,   Madr.  Jowrn.  Lit.  k  Sci.  it. 

HamadrykK  (banoab)  ophiM^haKUs,  Cantor,  At, 
Set.  XI.  p.  37.  »nd  jJ/rt/.    Jtrjit.  p.  lid. 

Trimerefiiirua  upbiophaguft,  J).  A  fi,  vii,  p.  1246. 

BBmadryuGlai>aj  (JuMfA.   Co/ubr.  SMal-ei,  p.  SIO 

This  remarkable  snake  ia  easily  recognized 
by  the  larf^c  akields  surrounding  the  occipitats. 
Although  rather  rare,  it  has  a  very  wide  geo- 
graphical raoge  :  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
iudiau  continent,  tbe  AndHmaa  Islands,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islandsi  aud, 
Bccordinj;  to  Duraeril,  also  in  New  Guinea. 
It  is  one  of  the  Ur^est  and  most  deadly  veno- 
mous snakes,  att;tiuiiig  to  a  lenf^th  of  more 
than  Ii  feet,  of  which  the  tail  ia  about  one* 
fifth.  It  inltabits  hollow  tree?,  and  is  some- 
times found  resting  bclwcoQ  the  branches  •  it 
fecdi  oa  other  snakes. 
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Bunfrnnis,  Dand.     Body  rtthcf 
tail    compuratively    short  ;  heiad 
dilated,  depressed,  with  broad,  roui 
scarcely  dislinct  from  neck,  mk-^ 
table.      Nostril    between   two 
none  ;  one  prs-ocuUr,  two 
smnuth.    moderately    im^ncntp, 
oblique  rows,  forming  fiftern  lon^it 
round  the  body  ;  thoae   of  the  vi 
are  very  broad,  hexagonal     V'eoi 
300  and    250   :  anal    nud    subcaii 
MHxdlnry  with  a  iau^    in  front,  11 
forated   at   the    end,    showing  a 
groove   in  front:  a  second,  small, 
at   some   distance    behind  the  Ua 
species  occur  on  the  contine 
niime  of  the   genus   hus  beea 
vernacular   name,    Buosaru 
parts  of  the   coast  of  Coro 
species  known  Montr  to  the  cootj 
twoofihem  extending  to  some  of 
of  the  Archipelago;  the  di«tfi)0*a 
though  short,  will   hft  found  fully 
recoMuize  and    distinguish  ihete  d 
species. 

Bun^nrus  cnnileus,  Daud.  ffitt, 
27U.  I)um,  4-  Bi6r,  xil  p.  U73. 

?  !  Cnliiber  caadidnn,  L,  Mas.    Ad. 

Pseudobon  fcerulH.t,  SM»eiW.  /lUi,  A\ 

BoA  Kmlc,  H'iUiavtSfA*.  Ht*.  tj.  p. 
Jnd,  Scrp,  i. 

Boa  IiTinata,  SUitWt  Zool.  \\'\    n   V'1 

B.  livid  11%  Cu«fiir.  i'roc.   '/. 

B.  caactidns,  Cantor ,  Afnl  .. 

B.  arcn&tus,  Oitm   &  Bi^ft.  mu  j*.    1 

B.  lioeatua,  OttnU.  Catubr.  Smairs, 
Riiber  common  throughout  (I 
of  Southern  india,  in  Uengal,  and 
hut  not  in  Ceylon.  Jt  altams  to 
m  inches,  of  which  the  t.iil  takes 
seventh- 

Bungams  fasriatug.  Caniar,Jial^ 

Sfhn,  ii.  Ruiuelt,  Imi.  S^r-p,  i. 

Pseudoboa  fa«?iat&,  ScAmfuf.  ffiM, 

UuDgarua   aunuUri*,    Dmud.    Rtf4. 

Schlog.  Phyt.  Serf.  iL  p.  ill  mxj%   Aik 

l^Qwer    parts  and    throat    iintSoi 

This  is  tbe  Urgesi  species  of  Bunn 

ing  to  a  length  of  4  feet,   the  tail 

tenth  of  it.     It  hns  a  wide   range,  I 

to  be    rather    locally    distribulnl  J 

brought  from  Java,   from  th 

sula   and    Pinantr^  from  the  T(  

from  Bengal  and  China,  and    froto 
Coromandel.     Jcrdon    says    that 
specimens    only    in   the  Northern 
Ganjam,   where  it  is   not  very 

Bungaras  ceylonicu?. 
B.  faftciattis,T«r.  B.  ' 
This  species  or  var. 
and  not  uncommoa. 
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lemifnioiAtus,   KM.  hit,  1827, 


SchUg.    Pkya.  Set  p. 


459.  and 


I<1    Dtim,  U  liilr.  vii.  p.  1271. 

LiuiD  aeiuif&^cutum,  ^Va^V  Icon, 
miiltiuiiictua,   BIi/i/l,  J^mrn.  Ai.  Soe. 
isni,  fcxix.  p.  DS. 
Iliu  iroro  the  Island  oi  Formosa.    Length 
?,  tail  one  ninth    of    th«  total  lt;nglh.      It 
ou  lizHrds    wlieu    young,  and  aflern-arda 
«l)Iy  on  small  inammBla. 

sourcUpa.  Body  aubcvlindrical,  long  and 
i«r  ;  belty  rounded  ;  head  iliort,  siibid- 
l«r»  with  ruuiided  siiou',  not  distinct  from 
„  wUich  ift  nut  ailatable  ;  tail  ahoru  The 
da  of  lliA  httad  normHl,  but  the  lorejit  is 
tiU  Noatiil  lateriil,  between  two  shields  ; 
hinall,  with  round  pupil,  one  pnc  ;  two 
-oculAra,  S«rideft  smooth,  not  much  im 
ite^  in  tifteen  rosvs ;  those  of  the  vertebrul 

•  ei*Urged,  hexR^onnl.  Auid  entire  ;  sub. 
bIb  bititl.  MMiillary  with  u  ^roovetl  {ht\^ 
tety  KUtl  wiib  a  small  smooth  tooib  behiud. 
t  one  speciits  is  known. 

dsuurclnps  bnn^iroidea. 

m^  b(iug&rr>idea,  Cant.  Pr.  Z.Soe.  ISSO^p.  33. 

ftulrald  237  ;    anut  entire  ;  subctutials  46. 

er  p^ri*  iitiick,  with  narrow  white,  antenUr. 

Etae  lines.     Lower   pans  whiiisli.    with 

lar  bltckiah  cross   banda.     From  Chirra 

;  it  is  15{  inohea  long,  the  tail  meaaur- 

JJ  inch. 

JBDeroptiia,  Gray.  Body  elon^nte,  tail  of 
H^t«  length  ;  bend  dut,  dctpreased,  with 
H>  rounded  snout,  scarcely  distinct  from 
h^  which  is  not  dilutabltr.  Nostril  between 
■>  Hauls  Lorenl  nouc  ;  one  pra^,  two  pust- 
Pm>.  Sc^lessmoothj  modLTately  imhricAte, 
iKirked  serirs^  those  ol  the  vertebral  series 
D^  very  broad,  hexagonal.  Ventral  shields 
l«t  225  ;  >njil  and  Anterior  subcnudnls  entire!, 

others  bifid.  Maxillary  with  a  fm^  in 
bt,  which  is   perforatrd  at  the  end,  showing 

piudinal  xr^o^^  i"  front ;  a  srcond  smnll, 
itootb  ul  some  distance  behmdthe  fang, 
ifl  species  is  known. 

»rophift  flaviceps. 

riia    tl4Ticepiu   Rcitth.  Damk.V}d€n$l\  a/- 

p.    ^;).  I    Cantor,  Catut.    p.  112,   iiknth 

»pbui  luriiKwu]!,  Oray,  Ann,  d:  Maj/.  iVnl. 
W,  iv.    |».  217. 

.  with  a  white  rcrtobral  line  whioli 
red  posteriorly.  Belly  red  in  speci- 
tm  Borneo,  black  anteriorly  and  re<l  pos- 
in  specimens  Irom  Hinang-  This  snake 
fiiniciure  of  the  head-shields  and  of  ibe 
>rfll  scales  of  a  JJunfjarui  ;  it  is  rare,  and 
<l  in  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  nt  Pi 
S-      It  auaina  lo  a  great  length,  the  largest 

*  men  rocaauriog  6  Cect  and  I  Lucb,  the  tail 
^  9  mcbcs  loov. 


Callophis,  Oray.  Body  sub  cjlindiical, 
very  lon^  and  slender  ;  belly  rounded  i  head 
short,  obtuse,  with  bioad  snuut.  not  di&tiuct 
from  nerk,  which  is  not  diUlable  ;  tad  short. 
The  shielda  of  tiie  head  nonnnl,  but  ihe 
loreal  is  absent.  Nostril  wide,  laiei-ai,  between 
two  sliielda  ;  eye  small,  with  round  pupil  :  one 
prffi-,  two-post^ocuUr<« ,  temporals  in  a  linglo 
loMjiitudinal  series  ^ix.  seven,  or  eight  upper 
labihls,  the  third  and  fou»ib  euU'ring  the  orbii. 
ticdlcti  smooth,  not  much  imbricate,  in  Ihir- 
leea  ruws,  thoae  of  the  vertebral  series  not  en- 
Urged.  Sub  caudaU  bitid.  Maxillary  with  a 
grooved  fang  in  front,  without  other  Iceih 
Dchind.  The  Calloplivtcs  are  more  numerous 
on  the  East  Indian  «onlitient  than  in  the  Archi- 
pelajio ;  tliev  »iru  ih«  representatives  of  the 
American  Elaps,  of  the  Australian  VermiceUa, 
and  of  the  African  Uomoielaps.  Cantor 
s«ya  they  arc  irenerally  seen  lying  molionlcsa, 
with  the  body  thrown  into  many  irregular  fold* 
but  not  coiled. 

Callophis  bivirgatus,  Onntk.  Proc.  Zool' 
Soc.  1859,  !i.  Bl. 

EUpi  biviiyalu*,  (Boit)  Scht^g.  Ph*-  Serp.  p. 
451,  and  AifbtlJ.  Gunth.Cu\iit,r.  Snakes,  i«.230. 

E.  a*vi.'oi>«.  Cantor,  Mai.  Ht^L  p.  }0». 

Uoliophia  fl4vic«p«,  Oirurd,  i»  t'  ^-  BXplou 
Exiitd.   JlcrpetoU 

Borneo,  Javi,  Sumatrn,  Malaysn  ?eninanla, 
and  Finanrf.  54  inches  long,  the  tail  lueasur- 
inz  5  inchea. 

Cullophis  inlestinalia,  Giinth.  Proc.  Zod 
S«3.  1859,  p.  82.  Hcha,  ii. 

ARpisi»te»tinah»,/-aur.  Syu-  JmpA.  P-  "l^^- 

Kl»p»  furcAtua,  Sihwid,  Ilitt.  Jmjth.p.ZQs. 
SckUfj.  Phyt,  Srrp.  ii.  p.  450.jtMiM.  and  VcrkoMd. 
Xed'Tt.  Qtfcn,  Bez^tt.  7jyoL  p.  64.  MoUty  &  DiUv* 
LabHtiM,  p.  4  5.    RuMiU,  in<i.  Scrp.  ii. 

MuticoraHn«»t«,  i/mv. /iJujfr   Ud,  Zt*ol. 

EUps  iut*»tiualiB>  Cttntur^UaL  Rfpt,  p.  ICI. 
QikHtk,  Cotubt.  Snaku,  ^  230. 

A  variety  from  the  Penineuh,  Tinang,  Sin- 
gapore, and  Gt-'iitral  India  (Malwali).  Speci- 
mens from  Java  h»ve  iho  vertebral  line  conti- 
nued in  the  head,  where  it  is  forked  ;  it  hat  no 
hlHck  edges  ;  and  the  gronnd-colour  is  brown. 
This  species  occurs  also  iu  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
god  in  the  Phdippine  IsUads  ;  it  attains  to  a 
length  of  2  feet,  the  tail  measuring  IJ  inches. 

Cullophis  Kracilis.     Gray.  Jnd.   Zool. 

Claps  nigrgoMicuUtue,  CaMor^  Mai.  Kept.  p.  108. 

A  series  of  Urge,  round,  black,  white-edged 
spots  along  each  side  of  the  buck.  Belly  pale 
veltow  with  black  cross  bauds,  both  colours 
being  nearly  equally  divided-  This  fine  species 
has  been  found  only  at  I'inang  and  Smgapore  j 
it  attiiios  lo  a  length  of  28  inches,  the  tail 
measuring  \\  inches. 

Callophisraaccleilandii.  Gtmth.  Fr^S.  18G1. 
Elai's  lascoloUaDdii,  Stink,  Caft.  Jnta.  .Vol. 
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hlf  Sitd.  TJtpt 
\ar,  Abhandl. 

Tf/dtehr. 


find 
.ttiliati  Beaa ; 

r^sed,  of  mo- 
ve I  a  pnir  of 
StaalD.  which 
inlruL  sliieMs 

lu.  iv.p.l99. 

/(ot  sviiorO. 
in    7?«r.  tt 


lerior  lialf 
lemte  length, 
ifce  snout  sntl 
kff  BhiclUed. 
Rone. 

Ib  B.  vii.  p. 
fcidinnf,  only 
fist  in  collcc- 

r,  IB   in  lite 
to   inhabit 
'•C16&. 

■rior  part  of 
I^^Hend  short 
Nbove  ;  only 
nor,  in  ft  sin- 
[g  contiguous 
^r  not  iinbri- 
Mt  tubercle  or 
niirrow,  or 
ent.    Lower 
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fiEPTlLES. 

Coasts  of  Mndrns  Biid  Finan;;. 

!      Kydrophis  Stokeaii.     Gray  in  S(oM  Jub- 
traJia,  I.  p.  503. 

HyHrua  ntn'yv,  5Aar,  Zooj.  ui.  p.  558,  Qray, 
Yip.  Sn,  p.  5a. 

lIydr>]tbiMiich>zopholi9a  ScAmidi,  Ahhandt  A'd- 
titrtp.  //amb.  1846|  i.  p.  16S.  J!>um.  k  Bi^i',  Er^t. 
y^n.    vii.  p.  1357. 

H    Antu>liitn<«,  Gray,   Fip#»r.  Snghf$j  p.  59. 
Astratia  ftchiBuplioIid,  Fucher,  Abhandt  Naturm, 
RQinii,  iii.  p.  S$. 

YouiiK    specimens    mul    adult   mHlea   with 

"^nd  black    cross  bands,  which  cither  extend 

over   the   back  or  entirely   stirrounrl   the 

Old  fuinhlds   nearly  entirely  uiiifonn 

ivii  nnd  wliitiah    belovr,  not  fare  on 

"onets  ol  Anstrnlia,  but  ita  occur- 

"'hineae  tens   nnd   in   the   East 

-iiipelago    (^intsapor*})    ia    rather 

•  i^'dropliis  mnjor. 

Hy'l''u»  iiuijor,  Shovt  Zo<<l  iit.  p-  S58. 

Pehroifl«hf.vii,   M^i-r  To>t,  j\.  130. 

IlydropljUment»li»,  (rrai/,  Zoo/.  AfiwCf  p  83. 
Back  of  the  iruuk  wilti  thirty-uiio  btrge 
rhombic  bUck  spots,  rather  broader  than  the 
iiiterapaces  between  (hem,  nnd  not  exienditl;^ 
liournwarrls  10  the  middle  of  the  sidea.  Said 
to  be  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  44  in.  lonje, 
cleft  of  mouth  10  lines,  tail  4j  inches. 

Hydrophis  robusta. 

Ilytlroplii*  Digr-'cinctft,  S^h    Ph,    Serp.  ii.p.  505, 
yiaeJktVt  Ahhandl'  Kalt*tw.  Hamh,  ^l\.  p.  46, 
ihia  snake,  is   6   r(*ei    loti|£  ;   fouuu    ou   the 
coasts  of  India  and  Archipelago. 

Hydrophis  Belcheri. 
Atunabelcbari,  (7ray,  Tiper.  Saalett^.  46. 

Buck  browiiiab  olive,  with  bUclcish  cross 
bands  anteriorly'  Sides  and  brlly  yettovrish*. 
Nt  vv  UiiineSf  S4  inches  long,  the  cleU  of  the 
mouth  measuring  \  inoii,  the  tail  ^\  inches. 

Hydrophis  cfflrulescena  Gr.  Zo,  Mi»c,  p.  6t. 

HydiUHCo'ruleMXrnst  Hhatt^  ZottU  )ii.  p.  &61. 

H.  hybri'la,  S>hlj.  Atbild,  p.  US,  Fueker 
Ahfiandl.  MmIht^  JIami.  iii.  p.  7i. 

YelluH-ish.  Bay  of  Itcn^t  Pioang  ;  Jsva. 
The  largest    is  2  feet  tong. 

Hydrophis  aspera,  Gr^y,    Viper,  8n   p.  6a. 

Dirt>  yellovrisb  :  Upper  side  of  the  boMl 
uniform  blackish  in  the  a<)ult.  Said  to  be 
TroiD  Singapore,  43  inches  longi  tail  thick  i4 
inches. 

Hydropbi*  spiralis.  Gray,  Tip.  Sn.,  p,  (4, 
?  TSbifidil,  RuutlU  fnd.  Sap.  Vu 
Kydrus  ^piialiH,  Sftaw,  Zoot.  iii.  p.  5ff4. 
Hydixipliis  inehiuuruH,  Wayl.  fe.  Amfk. 

Head  black  above  witU  a  horse  shoe  shaped 
yellow  mark. 

Hydrophis  oyanociocla.  Tlie  Chittul-  £«»• 
sell  ind.  Serp,  ii. 

Hydrophi*  cyaocxjuicUia,  Daud.  lUpt.  vii.  p.  SS2. 
LeioscUiiuuBUioei  Lmif\  -iftH:  Aw.  iy.  r..iV8B 
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REtTItta. 


Ilhi    I3U.  iv    p   633  ;  and  Videiuk.  UaU.  A'dlvrA 

J?oren.  Kj^benhy  1860.  p,  247. 

^  £.  iwrMuDfttos,  BlythfJA  S.B.  JSJ.^Xsiii.  p.  298. 

E.  tiutvirgatuBi  Oiittih.  6't'i'ifrr.  Sftaltn,  p.  ^Jl. 

Cnllophji*  univirgaU,{;tJ/ir/»./>r  ;?tK;2  SM&SS.p.  8S. 
Head    and    neck  black  above,   with  a  )dlow 
cross  bnnd  behind  tbe  e)ea.     From   Nepal  and 
Dftrjeeling,  a  variety  from  AssHm. 

Callopbia  annulnria.  Gunih.  Body  and  iav 
reddish  brown,  wiihout  lon^itudiiifi!  bnnu,  but 
with  forty  narrow,  equidistant,  black  white 
edged  rings  ;  belly  yellowish,  with  n  binck 
cross  band  iu  the  middle  between  the  rings. 

C&Uophis  irimaculatus,  Gunth.  Proc.  Zovl 
8oc,  1359,  p.  83.     RutS'.n  M  S^rp.  i. 

Vip«r%  trini-icuIaU,  Daud.  YUpt.  vi.  p.  25. 

KlapB  trimaculatTu,  Merr.  7'fnt.p,  I4S. 

Coluber  melanunu.  Shato,  Zooi^  iti.  p.  55*2. 
JJght  bay  above,  tietly  uniform  white  (red) 
durinjfUre.  The  coast  of  Temtsserim,  Bengal, 
12  inches  long,  Ihe  tail  measurini;  i  iiicbea. 
Jn  addition  to  tbe  above  enunicrat''s  Kl^ps  rtta- 
luOaricHS,  Jerdon,  besides  an  Ela/tg  tnelannrus, 
Shaw.  U»e  '*  E  tnalabaricui*  appears  to  bti  the 
true  E,  melanurus,  Shaw. 

Callopbis  inacu1iceps,(7u]iM.  Proc.  ^ooi.  Soe. 
1859,  p.  84. 

£Iaps  meUnurudi  Contor,  Bfal.  Rtpt,  (v  IflO. 

E.  luaniHccps,  (JiiH/h.  CuUbt.  SnaleB,  p.  232. 

Li^ht  bay  above,  with  a  stories  or  distitnt 
black  dots  along  cnch  side  of  the  back  ;  belly 
uniform  whitish  (red  during  life.)  Found  In  the 
Malayan  Peniofnla  ;  accordiug  to  Cantor  it 
exceeds  a  leng;th  of  2  feet. 

Callopliia  ni>;resceTi3.  Gihtth,  Aiim..  &  Ma^. 
Nat.   Hist,  1862,  ix.  p.  13». 

C  ooD(^Qniu«  Boddomep  Atadr.  Quart.  Journ- 
Med.  Sc.  vi. 

Upper  parta  dark  blackish  nsh,  or  blaclc,  the 
lower  uniform  red.  Ndgherries  ;  the  lnr;j;e&l  is 
4  feet  lon^,  the  tail  meaancing  5  iuohea. 

Family  of  Sa  Snakes  — //j/(//-o/)/iiVflJ. 

Body  luboylindTtcat  anteriorly,  more  or  less 
compresietl  posteriorly  \  tail  Btrougly  compress- 
ed, elevated,  paddle-shnped.  Head-shields  f£cne* 
rally  abnormnl }  loreal  none.  Nostrils  aiiuaird 
on  tbe  upper  side  of  the  head,  except  in  tie- 
turns.  Kyo  Bmnll,  with  round  pupil.  Tlte 
venom-fang  imall,  grooved  in  front,  and  with 
a  canal  in  its  interior  terminating  in  a  short 
&lit<  Tlie  Sea-snakes  are  inhohitanti  of  the 
tropicfll  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceana, 
extending  from  the  coHst  of  Madagascar  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  ;  they  are  moGt  numerous 
in  the  East  Indian  Arcldpelago  and  in  the  seaa 
between  Southern  China  and  North  AvistraliAt 
beini;  r/'prtscnted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  geo- 
graphical range  we  have  lueutioaed  by  only 
one  sprcics,  and  that  the  most  common,  viz. 
J*4lwmU  hicolor  The  most  striking  feature  in 
orgtfiiiiatiou  of  (be  Sefi-saakcB  is  their 


elevated  and  compre^eed  tail,  tW 
the  caudal   veitebrcD   being  nuA 
and  stylifocm.     The   fond    of    ttit 
consists  entirely  of  small  fish  ;    aU 
«ro  viviparous,  bringtnc  forth,  »ii 
tliesoa,  from  four  to  nine   yoang 
huve  very  formidable    and  vrry  u 
mira    in    the   sea^e* 
shark?,  and  other  lar , 
is  no  other  group   of    reptile^,  lfc<^ 
which  are  so  little  knowr»,    and   thi 
of  which  is    8'>    oonfiifed,    b»  thai 
serpents.     Onr  pr^wnt   knowM« 
trrapiiiotil  distiibutioD  of  most  of  tl 
exirfiuely  vague. 

Platurus,    Lnit^     Body    eube^U 
moderate  Un^th.     Shields  of  ibe  h 
mal    in    number    and      arranfriod 
l.itcrnt,  in  a  single    uasitl    shirld, 
being  separated  from  ewch  nthrr   > 
anttrior  frontals.     Scales 
Ventral    shields    well  drv^ 
series  ofsubcauilals.     The  [»oifon-l 
and  not  followed  by  a  serica     ' 
teeth  fi9  in  HydropTlU, 

rinlurtis  scutatus. 

Culiiber  UticaudiituA,  L.  JTwa  A4. 

Latio.i»da  acntdtA,  jtour,  ^m.  . 
C(xnU>r,  Maf.  lUfH.  p.  IS.*!. 

Hyd/u*  cutiibriuuft,  Sdt*tf4-J    •''■<-• 

Pldtiiruft  fAAcittlut,  J.alr 

UydcophUc^lubniiuf,  S  ,  . 
514.    Ellin.  Japom.  Jtrpt.  p,  Vi 

It  is  a  com<noH  sprcies,  pttirti''f 
Bay  of  Bengal  lo   the  Ct 
coasts  of  New  Zratatid. 
seen  is  exactly  5  feel  long. 

Platurus  63chcri,  •/ov,  Ieom<t§r, 
Efv  ei  Mtvf.  7.»qI.  liJ5i».  Uppr 
«uout  yellow,  upper  Ubi^js  black. 
from  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal*  from  Ch 
the  coast  of  Siam.  from  Nev  f>ui 
▲neiteuni  (New  Hebrides).  The 
men  ii  only  30  inches  long- 

Aipysurus,   Lac^p.     Body  nol 
pressed,    with    trcitclMat   bdlyt 
length-     Shields  of  the  head 
into   mord   or   less  utinKroua 
normally    only  one    pair  of 
superior,  each  in  a  single  bxss 
Dontiguou)    to  eacb  other.     Setlei 
size,  imbricate,  smooth  or  tl 
ventral  shields   well    de»elo 
tudiual   mediau  ridge.     Su 
tire.     Tbe   species  of  ibis   gea 
belong   rather  to  tbe   fauna  of  f 
Australia   than   to  that  of  Briu 

Aipysnrot  angiiillnformis 

ThalaaBOpiila    AsguiDnfowi^ 
Uaiurw,  Eumb-  iij  p.  76, 


RCPTitea 

^fo^mU,  Schmidt,  t  c  p.  77- 

«T  *yii.>nxif,  Biw.   in  Vojf.  Ptle  SutL 

•  rrevii,  Omichcm,  f'oy.  Pole  Svd-  H4fif. 
:  fiiflp.  vii.  p.  1336.  Fistktr,  Abhaidt, 
t*»,  iii,  p.  32. 

i^ophoriu,  Bttck.  ytituv.  Ti/iUthr, 
,  xvi.  p,  ^Q. 

s^liuve  been  CHptured  on  llie  const 
e    Inrxcst  i*  more  ihiin  2  icel  long. 

•  layifl,  Lucfy,  Ann,  Mut.  iv.  pp- 

iy(lr»  (ubc«,  (jifij/t  Vij-rr.  A'n«i"«|  p.8<l. 
f.iligibu»U5,  Dum.  it.  Libr.  i.  p.  1:^*27 
\tufl  NntuTW.  Uam.  iii.  n-  U3. 
If  fir<-  uiiifQrmiirowti.  Ftom  Dfiniloy 
ev  Cjilrdonin,  and  N«w  Guineji. 
iii€«saret  more  thnn  5  fievt. 

19  fuscus,  /'«cA«t,J6A(mJ^  Nattrrte. 

p.  8;^ 

I. 

iniform  brown^  or  each  scHie  uml 
\t\d  ttiili  a  Urge  Urownish-bltirk 
he  hind  mHrgin.     Australian  seas; 

Larrp,  Boilj  compresseii,  of  mo- 
ib  ;  Iteud  sliieldcH  Above  :  »  pnif  of 
outMf    b**t\vetit\    the  nnants.    wliich 

ScHles   imbricale;  ventral  sliields 
i\  BmatL 

doliatn,  Lac^p.  Ann  J/w*.  iv.  p.  199. 
^rpH  gctt,  vii.  p.  I3al,  (not  >vnon). 
ailH.  •/»«.     izon.    de^criid.    in    Her.  ti 

th  bTOHrl  brownish  cross  bandfl. 

\%,  Dum.  ^*  Bihr.  Poaierior  Italf 
ik  ooropreaicd,  of  nio^ernte  tenKth. 
Ead  willi  soalea  »bove,  the  anoui  ami 
f  region  only  beinv  shielded. 
jricale  ;  veulral  sliieMs  none. 

|B  fupereiliosua  D.  k  B.  viL  p. 
I^eof  the  scarcest  Opliidiane,  only 
lens  being  known  to  f?cisi  in  collrc- 
larger,  36  inches  ton<r,  ia  in  the 
pe^um.  It  is  believed  *o  inhabit 
of  the  south-western  Pacific* 

bil,  sp.,  Daud.  Posterior  part  of 
strongly  coropressetf.  Hend  short 
irate  length,  shielded  above  ;  only 
^frOTrtals ;  nostrils  superior,  in  a  ain- 
bield,  both  nasnls  being  contiguous 
ber.     Scales  imbricate  or  not  imbri* 

Kiedf  generully  with  a  tubercie  ur 
feniral  slticUla  tcft  narrow,  or 
Iry,  or  entirely  absent.    Lower 
It  notch  in  fruut. 

bit  Jerdonii. 

kiffrociQCtu8,Tar.,Canr.^ffZ.  itpl.  p.)29. 
naooii,  Qrvy,  Viptr,  Snuitft  p,  ^7. 
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BEPraKS. 

CoAsta  of  Mndras  and  Pioang. 

lljfdrophis  Slokesii.     Gray  in  Siokei* 
triJia,  i.  p.  S03. 

HydruM  imi'}ot,  Shav,Z(H>l.  iiL  p.  &&S.  Oray, 
Vip.  Sn.  p.    b>i. 

Hydr<>|'buAchizn|iUoli»^  ScAmiJt,    Af>handl.  Sti-\ 
tMrw.  I/amb.    U46,  i.  p.  166.  Dum.  &  Mibr,  Brpit. 
yin.    vi).  p.  1357- 

H   aniioliitns,  Grnfi,  Vipfv.  Srtahfit,  p.  50. 

i^titrotia«cbtzoplioUi4,  Fitdier,  A^anoU  .Vo/urw. 
Bumh.  iii.  p.  Stf. 

Yoiuijc  specimens  and  ailuU  ronlea  wiUi. 
brond  black  cross  bands,  which  either  citend 
only  over  the  buck  nr  entirety  sufrouiiil  the 
body.  Old  females    nearly  entirely  uuSfona 

greyish  above  and  whitish  l)elow,  nut  rartt  on 
the  northern  coasts  ot  AnGtrnlia,  but  its  oocur- 
renoe  in  the  Chinevc  seas  »nd  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  (Sinjsnpore)  h  iMber 
doubtful, 

Hydrophis  mnjor. 

Hy'l"i«  111.1  jor,  S-''OW,  Zoi'l  ill.  pt  553. 

rfcl.imi*  HhAvii,  M4rr  7Vj./,  p.  I3t>. 

Ilydrophiaioentali*,  f^roj/.  Zoo',  ^iae,  p  62. 

B.ick  of  the  irunk  wilb  tlnrty-une  lorse 
rhonbio  blaek  apots,  rather  broader  than  the 
interspaces  b*ilweeii  them,  and  not  exieudirt^ 
dowuwartjs  to  the  nitddle  of  the  sides.  Said 
to  be  from  thu  Indian  Ocean.  4-t  in.  long, 
cleft  or  mouth  10  lin'^s,  tail  4]  inches. 

Hydrophis  rnbnsta. 

llvdrupliio  Digr>iciiirtA,  fii'^   Pk.   Serp.  ii.p.  COS. 
PiathcTy  AbhanJt-  Kati*rvj.  Hamb,  »{   p,  ^, 
this  snake,  it   A    feel    loiitf  ;    fouuu    ou   the 
coaals  of  India  and  Archipelago. 

Hydrophis  Belclieri. 

Atnria  heluhari,  Oray^  Viper.  Suaia,  p.  4C* 
Back    brownish    oltve,    with    blHckish  cross 
bands  anteriorly'     Sides  and  belly   veJlowisb. 
New   Qiiinea,    84  inches  loog,  ibe  clett  of  tho 
mouih  meiiBuring  4  inoh,  the  tail  3^  iuchea, 

Hydrophis  c!oruleiic«ns  Gr,  Zo.  Miac*  p.  0S. 

Hydrua  cn:rulc(>ccn5«  ^'Aov,  Zo-ili  iii.  p.  ofil. 

b.  hybri'ia,  SrH'j.  Atbtld.  p.  11&  Fimhcr 
Abhandl-  Xatune   //nmi.  iii.  p,  74. 

Yellonish.  Bay  of  tUngal  Pioang  ;  Java. 
The  largest    is  2  feet  long. 

Hydrophis  nspem,  Gray,    Viper,  Sn   p.  63. 

Dirty  yQllotrish  :  Upper  sida  of  the  hoMl 
uniform  blackish  in  the  adulu  Snid  to  be 
from  Singupore,  43  iuchea  long,  tail  thick  14 
inches. 

Hydrophis  spiralis,  Grajf^  Vip.  8ft,  p.  %i^ 
1  r  Shiddi!,  RttueHt  fnd.  Snp.  \L 
Hydras  opiralus  ahittc,  ZwA.  \\\.  p.  5ff4. 
Jlydrophi*  rneliiuururt,  Wogt  /c  Ajrrpk. 
Head  btnok  above  with  a  Uorse  shoe  shaped 
yellow  mark. 

Hydrophis  cvMnoctiwta.  The  Chittul  ifa*- 
tell  ittd.  SfTp,  ii. 

Hydrophis  cyanocuictiiSj  Dtuid,  Rfpt.  vii.  p.  382. 
LQioseIuia«iitric«j  L^i^p*  Snn^  Mi/t4>  It.  {>-  iV8» 
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Hydrophis  Birifttft.  ScKlet/  Fduii.  Japttm.  Rrpt.  p. 
89>ii.  p.  502.  Fuchtr,  Abhandl,  Natww^  Harnb. 
I860,  ill.  p.  AX.Unm.^  liit^r.t'rpct,  tfen.v'ii.  p,  1340. 

H.  BublBvie,  Oray,  ZwtL  Miic  p.  62.  Tninent, 
Nitt    Bitt    Ceylon,  \y.  d.l, 

H.  »ubauntiiata(  (jrffy,    Ti^.r  Snaitrt,  p.  64u 

Hjdrus  Btriatua^  Cantor,  Mat.  lUf,t.  p.  Vlt. 

One  ol  the  commune&i  Btis-tiinkes,  on  Ihc 
coasts  of  Ceylon,  MiidrMS,  the  Bay  of  Benjjal, 
the  Eust  ludiai)  Arcliipeiakio,  nnd  in  ttie  %R9^i> 
ol  China  iind  Jxpao.  ieugih  roort;  than  6  fert. 
Old  lualifs  libve  a  rcm^irkHbly  tbicic  and 
rounded  Ui). 

Hydropliis  melnnosoniH.  Head  Dearly  udu 
orni    blackUb  :     habitiit.   ? 

Hydrophis  subcincta.     Guttth., 
Hydrupbis  fiubciocttm^  £/ray.  Zool,  MUc-  p   63. 
Indian  octrau,    leiigih  46  in,  oicli  uf  naouLb. 
i  iu.  tail  4  iu. 

Hydropbis  nigrocinctd.  HvsseV  Ind.  Sttty,  ii. 
H.  niKrooiuctus,  Dtxud    Hut    RtpL  vii.  |».  380- 
Jiabydri*  uigiuciuutus,  J/err,  Tent.  p.  140. 
Coast  of  bengal,  1  lie  Ur^eat  is  4U  iiicnes  long, 
clefi  ol  ibe  mouth  \  inch,  l«il  4  luchee. 

Hydrophis  elegans. 

Uydrophiit  doliatA.  Qrai,,  Zoot  Mist.  p.  62,  and 
Viper,  Snai-e$,  p.   61. 

Ataru  eiegauB,  Oiuj/f  Zool.  MUc.  p.  61. 

North  cOHHi  01  AuKtrdin*,  Ntw  bauth  Wwles, 
L»rge9t  5U  ihchea  lon^,  clefi  ol  the  mouth 
7  liuts,  tail  «J^  iucbeB> 

Hydropbis  lorquata. 

!  Polyudoutes  nuDulatue.  tm.  in  Bilang.  Voy, 
Jnd-  loot  Aepf.p-  3:^5. 

UydrophiH  mgrociiitila  Sdi.  Ph.  f^rrp,  ii.  p.  £06, 
Hydruu  uigrociuctuu,  C'a/Uor,  J/u^-  Hfpl.  p.  138. 
Feaaug  Ci'^st. 

Hyfirophia  filtlori«.  D^vd.  HUi.  BepL  vii. 
p,  377.    lituaeU,  ^nd   Ser/j,  ii. 

H.  obkcitra.  iirut/y  V'tper.  Snakf^n,  p.  49. 

?  Hydrophi«g»'atMU»^  Cnntor,Ttun9.Sooh  Soc^  ii. 

Coasts  of  Madras,  Peimti^,  Suuderbuiids. 
Largest  specimen  -lO  inches  long,  cleft  of  the 
mouth  4k  lines,  Lail  3  inclies. 


Hydrophis  linrlsayi,  Or.  Viper. SnaJte^,  p.  50. 

?  Hydr.)phiigracili8,  SclU.  Phy*.  Scrp.  ii.  p.  607. 

Aturia  Imd'iayi,  Ovay,  Zool.  MUc.  p.  61. 

Trunk  greenish  olive  above,  yL'lJow  isli  on  the 
aide  and  below.  Very  airailar  to  II.  cklorig. 
The  coasts  of  China,  Siam,  and  Malabar.  The 
largest  is  S9  inches  lougt  cleft  of  the  mouth 
5  lines,  tuil  S  inches. 

Hydrophis  striceps.  Sides  and  belly  yellow- 
ish white  ;  the  bead  is  entirely  black.  From 
Slam;  3 1  inches  long,  cleft  of  the  mouth  4 
lioes,  tail  3  inches. 

Hydroplils  laiifasciata.  From  fhe  coast  o 
Hergiii  ;  its  toUl  length  is  30  iiicbes,  th 
cleft  of  the  mouth  being  g  inch,  tall  3  iochese 

Hydropliis  noronnta. 
Hydrophii  hardwickii.  Gray,  MS. 
U.  iaaciatai  Utiiyi  Fiptr,  Swkttf  p.  50. 


RKFTlLfiS. 

Tlie  coast  of  RengAl.     3' 
of  the  mouth  4  line-«,  tail   Sj 

Hydrophis  diadeiua.     Lower  jav 
ytllowiiih  ;  luil  with  from  seven  w 
ish   cross    burs.      The    largot  is 
long,  cltft  of  the  mouth  5  hues,  uil 

Hydrophis  ijr«cili*.      7?fimW/.  ii 

Hydnia  jjracilU,  Skv 

Hydnjpbiii  obacunu, 

7  MioitH«phiilophi»  gntoiujf,  z^-w^  *» 
Inti.  OrUnt.  All.  Rfpt, 

MicrricrpUal.jpl,i«gr«eili«,  Of*^,  Tiff! 

ThalanAcpbia    uiicrvcrpbala,  Sdimidtf 
^aturte.  Jiojnh  Ii,  p.  78. 

Hydropbis  micrucepb»la,.'^'  ' 

Heud  very  small,   uarru.v 
Ma<tras  and  Java. 

Hydrophis  fasoiatN.     R*u»U^  /« 

Ilydrus  ft-totatus,  S.kncia.  HimU  A* 
S/miic,  Zooi,  ui.  p.  fiGS, 

AoguiM  niAtnillarM,  Daud   ffi$i,  U»yi. 

Vizoghptiiaai .  coast  i  t\j  lachM 
of  the  niouih  5  lines,  Uil  34  incbes. 

Hydrophis  cantoris. 

Uydrus  gracilis.  Cantor,  hlat.  Ktpt 

T  LiupuU   fwciata,    Gmy,   Zo^L   Jfi 

Peiiaug,  4-2  in,  luug,    tail    i    lo.  uith  I 

Tcriical  bars. 

Hydrophis  Upemoides. 
Aturia lapemnidei.  Cra/,  Viptr.  Sm 
Lower  parts  of  the  hatJ  nrvytjJi. 
from  Madras  and  Ceylon,  24   iiieii 
^i   inches,  cleft  of  tuuuih  7  lines. 

Hydrophis  longicepe. 
Cbilulia  f-)sciAts,(7ray.VTprr.  Silal«l| 
ludiaD  Ocenu.    31    incites  h'ng, 
inclies,  elelt  of  the  mouth  J  iuch. 

Hydrophis  atrictiooUi».  Body  w'4 
blackish  rin±!f-  lui  inches  long,  I 
inch,  cleft  of  the  mouth  ^  luc^ 


Hydrophis  omnia. 

At'ina  ornata,  (7r.  :^i]    3f.  p.    61   ^ 

Chitulta  iDoroata,  Oray  Fi^wr.  S* 

ThalsHsopbia   acblegclity 
(arif  Ilcmh,  ii  p.  83. 

Hydrnjihi*  •chlegwlU,  Piwchtr. 
tlamh.  iii.  p,  I'i. 

H,  Ircviii,  Lutlitn,  i\*a((irw,  Partit^ 
dd.  I  &(>:!, 

Head  uniform  bUckish  olive  W 
wbttish   Buptaciliary    edge.    Tail 
narrow  whitish  cross  bats.  Tlie 
lari^est  is  30  inches  long,  the 
J  inch,  the  tail  3  inches. 

Hydrophis  ellioti. 
Aturia  oroatSy  var.  3,  ^roy.  V 
Hrad  uniform   i^rreuish   vhtr  ia 
reticulated  ivlih  yellow    above  ia 
All  the  lower  parts  and,  iu  tba  sd 
wltilish.     One  male  is  4'J  ' 
inches  ;  anoLber  adult,  froi- 
j  ioug,  the  tail  Si  iucbe»,  dcTl  »'  U« 


bers  are  joung,  from  Mac^ras  and 

pacbvcercus.  Fischer^  Ahhandl. 
i»$,  HamSt  iii>  p.  44.  Ui>dy  brown- 
ore.  From  Ihe  Ensl  Indian  Archi- 

36   inches   long,  the  tail  mciisur- 


vipcnna. 

fi9c>iUXA,D.9iB  Erp.  gtn.  vii-  p.  1351. 
doliRta,W*fA,il6AriVar.Z^am6,iii.p.53. 
I  from  Ihinv'one  lo  thirty-ett^hi 
k»pots,  fromilie  coast  of  Madras. 

I  oeellata,  Gray,  Viper,  Snakes, 
i  with  from  thirly-lwo  lo  thirty- 
orOM  bandfi,  bcRcl  uniform  brown 
ona  ihe  Austrnlian  seas  only.  44 
ileft  of  mouth  {  inch  tuil,  5  inches. 

I    fliiomalfl.     Fischer,  ihid.  p,  58. 
f^      Anoaiala,      Schmidi^      Ahhandlt 
^  ij.  p.  81. 
I  32  iuches  long. 

curta. 

'inn,  .^hait.  Zoo/,  iil  p.  S62. 
rtus,  Oray,  Zoot  Misc.  p.  60, 
prn^ifiqttiiB^  yon.    Jcouot^r.   detCT.  in 
kiot    1SS9. 

i  wilh  only  two  yellow  Irnnsverse 

root.     The    largest    is    only  IT 

tlie    cteft    or   the    niotilh  heiofcr  | 

il    IJ   inch.      MnHraa  is  the  only 

;d    locality  where  it    has  been 


HTari 


nTanlwickii. 
irdwickii,  Gr.  Z.  M.  p.  <50,  fnd,  Znol 
%  pel«iiiidoid«,  Schl  Ph.Sefp.  ii.  613. 
»pot%,  B*pi.  fl.  9.    Fiichtr,  Abftandl. 
t>.  1830,  iii.  p.  64. 

,  with  from  three  to  five  yel'owish 
ilfl  bnsfil  hair.  Froenred  at  Pi- 
(0  to  30  inches  long,  cleft  of  ibe 
b(  tail  S|  inches. 

i  loreata. 

n Ides  far.   %im\i\&ta.,  FUck.  Abhand, 

eatus.  Gr.  A,  A  Jf.  N.  Hii^  1843. 
kii,  rar.   Gmy.   Vip,  Sn.  p,  44, 

'hihppinei  ;  5  Tu  long,  tail  3^  in. 
^  1  iiich. 

,  Gray.  Differing  from  Hi/dro- 
having  a  deep  longitudinal  notch, 
la  lower  jaw. 

I  bengalensis,    et   E,  valakadyen, 

ntf^««  p.  48. 
,  RwutU,  Jnd,  Serp.  i. 
Rkmdyn,   Soie,  J>m,  1 827,  p.  554. 

achiBtOKa  (uot  Daud.),  Schley.  Pht/i. 
lo.  FitchfTt  Ahhnndt.  Natura.IJaitb. 
I.  h  Bibr.ErpH,  f/cn.  vii.  p.  |344. 
tstosiip,  Cantor,  UtU.  Rapt,  p.  ]!13, 
ibgofialeaBJB  et  H.  sub/aaci&ts,  Gmyt 


k 


Thalassnphia  verneri,  ScKmidt,  Ahkandl,  Xiainrw, 
ffamb.  ii  p.  8i. 

Common  iu  the  Bay  of  Ben:£al  and  in  the 
western  pmts  of  llie  Archipelago,  extending 
to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  ;  it  attains  rarely 
to  a  length  of  4  feet,  a  uewbura  individual 
measuring  lOi  inches. 

Pelamia*  sp.  Daud,  Head  flat,  wiib  vtry 
long,  spaiulat«  anoui  ;  neck  nitlit-r  stout  ;  body 
of  moderate  length.  Nasal  shielda  contiguous, 
longer  than  broad,  pierced  by  the  nosLril  poa- 
teriorlv  ;  only  one  pnir  of  fronlals.  Scales  not 
imbricalf,  not  polished,  tubercular  or  concave. 
Ventral  shiehls  none  or  very  narrow.  Lower 
jaw  without  notch  in  front. 

PeUmis  bicolor.  Bustell,  i.  p.  47.  Daud. 
Rfpt,  vii.  p.  3G6,  Gray,  Vip^r,Snoke9t  p.  41. 
Fijtchsr,  Ahhaudl^Salunc.  H>J.mb.  IS^B,  p.61. 

HydrUR  bicnh.r,  Schnad.  Hut,  Ambk.  p.  ti% 
Cantor,   Afal.  JifpU  \>,  \^i. 

Hydrophi^Tariejratii,  Srhffy.  Faun.Japon. 

H    pehimitf  ScAfft^.  Pliyt,  iS>/p.  ii.  p.  508. 

IVUtaiaMrtiata,  tiray,  Vtper,  S/ioilw,  p.  iS, 

One  of  the  moat  CMumon  Beii-anakes,  and 
has  the  widt-st  gf>oicrapbical  range  of  all  the 
specifa  of  this  family  ;  it  nppeais  to  be  found 
thra\ighoui  the  Irnpical  and  subtropical  paru 
of  the  ludian  and  Pf«cifie  Oceans.  Up  to  3  ft. 
Third  sub  order. 

Ophidti      W;'en/brm«— Viper  ine      snakes. 

Siiakt-s  with  A  long,  pt-rforaleif,  erectile  fang 
on  the  maxillary,  n-hii-h  is  extremely  short, 
without  any  other  teeth. 

Family  of  Fit-Vipers — Crotalida. 

Body  rubiist  ;  tail  of  mo'lnate  length  or 
rather  short,  sometlmt-s  prehensile  ;  head  broad, 
subtrianjEular,  frequently  scaly  above  or  jra* 
perfectly  shielded  ;  a  deep  pit  on  the  side  of 
the  snout,  between  the  eye  and  nostril  ;  eye  of 
moderate  aiEe,  with  vertical  pupil.  Viviparous. 
The  Pit-Viprra  are  found  only  in  Asia  and 
America  ;  ttiose  of  the  New  World  sarpaasing 
the  Asiatic  species  in  size,  and  therefore  they 
are  much  more  dangerous. 

Triroeresurus,  ap.,  f^cep.  Ann,  Mut.  )804, 
ir.  p.  196'  Head  trianffular,  covered  abovs 
with  small  scales,  except  the  foremost  part  of 
the  snout  and  the  supraciliary  region,  which 
generally  are  shielded  ;  body  with  more  or  less 
distinctly  keeled  scales,  in  from  seventeen  to 
IwenU-sevcn  serie*.  HoHy  and  tail  of  mode- 
rate lensth,  prehensile.  Subcnudals  two-rowerf. 
The  Trimeresures  are  Tree-snakes,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  their  prehensde  tail  and  by  tlieir  greea 
or  varied  oolonition.  In  general  they  are 
sluggish^  not  attempting  to  move  out  of  the 
way,  and  as  they  very  closely  resemble  the 
branch  on  which  they  rest,  they  are  ficqucntly 
not  perceived  until  they  prepare  lo  don, 
vibrating  the  tad  aod  uttering  a  faint  hissing 
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or  nntil  they  hftve  bitten  the  ilivturber 
of  their  rc»L  The  bite  of  hirjier  specimens, 
from  2  to  3  ffet  long,  ia  more  dnngeroua, 
and  hii8  oecasiotinlly  ptovctt  (aUi],  When 
roused  thesi:  snalcts  are  eilreinclv  ticrc«, 
alnkltif;  lit  everything  within  tlieir  rtrach, 
and  CHiitor  inyi  Lh'it  in  the  cxlretne  of  fury 
ikey  will  fix  the  fauga  in  Ihttir  own  bodicH. 
Frogfl,  Diflminala^  and  lyinls  form  their  food, 
'Ihc  IriiuercMJres  occur  ouly  ia  the  Kfist  iu> 
dies,  and  belons  to  a  tribe  ol  Bimkea  whicli  is 
provided  witlt  n  uingular  pit  in  ihe  lofL-nl  re- 
gion, and  found  in  the  New  nnii  Olu  World. 
The  uae  of  this  organ  is  not  known. 

TriraeresuruB  graniincus,  J?h^«/^, /wrf  *^«rj).i- 
•^luber  graniiueuit,  Shaxif,  ZoiU.iii.  p  -4^10. 
.iViperft  viriilin,  Duud.  Ktftt.  vl.  p.  112. 
tV.  gramineua  Cantor,  Mai,  Bept.  p.  U9, 
.'  Trim,  vinili*,  6V.  A  AM. Nil.  \^4^,  xii.  p.  391. 
■  T.  elcgand,  Gr.A.dM..\at.  Hht.  I8D3,  xii.  p.  891. 
Grasa-green,  above,  li^^hler  on  tlio  sidea  t  tiiit 
80ai«timof  cinuarooD-rcd.  From  Piiumt^,  Merguii 
the  Lao  Moiifitaina   in  Coohin-China,   Khnsra, 
SikVim,  Ludak.   and  Nin^po  in  China.  Length 
Up  10  32  inches^  but  ii  generally  smaller. 

TriniereBurus  erythrurus./^uMe//./n//.S/r^-ii, 

Trigotioeepbul usury ihrnr'j*,CP.^S.  1831),  p.SI. 

|Trlme»titiiR  fllbdinbrin,  Gvnu,  Zonf,  Mije.    p.  -18. 

Triponowph.  viridi8|  &chi.Phyif.  Srrp.  u.  p.  644. 

Ddta   uf   the   Ouugeti,    Jiiva,  Sinm,   Chimi. 

An  old    feraxle    meASurea    33    inches,    the   uil 

being  G   inches. 

Trimeresurus  cariimtup,  0ray,Z.  Mue.  p.  4a, 
T.  bicolor,  Cr.  A.dif,  SMUt.  J842,  xii.  p.  .1i>£. 
T.  poridiyrncusj  /«v/A.  J,A.S.B\H\,  xsi.t.lIO- 
CryptelvtropB  fariu.ntUB,  Ccpe,  Proe.  kead,  Nat„ 

fit.  i»Ai/ari.l859,  p.340. 

^rum  Sikkimand  lian|ioon.  An  adult  female 

js  37  inches  lon^,  the  tail  meaaurin^  6  inohea. 

Trimereaurua  purpureus,  6V.  Z  Jfise.\t.  48. 
Trigonr»oephilu8  purpureo-roRcu^utus,  OrJnd.Z, 
T,  pnuic*tift,  Cantor,  Mah  Jiept.  p,  1^2, 
Dull    reddish    brown,      hitherto   found  onlv 

at  Piiiang  and  Singapore.  f38  inches  lonj<f  tail 

measuring  6  inches. 

TrimcM^aurua  acROiBlltinsia,  Anamallay  Moun- 
tains largest  is  2i  inches  lou^,  the  tail  3^ 
inches. 

TrimercsiTTUs  monlieola. 

Parias  uiacntotA,  (/mi/,  Attn,  and  3fMif*lfat.  Hut, 
1BS8,  xii.  p  3*J2  (not  Titmevtvrut  nw«u/ff/H(J 

>tr^al,  tiikkim  ;  an  sdull  teniaieia21  iociies 
)on^,  the  tail  measuriog  2&  iucUea, 

Trimoreanrus  nagleri. 

Tri^onoopphAltis  WAglen.  8,  Pk,  Strp.  ii.  p.  £iS. 

TrimeiunjA  macuUuiH,  Orajf^  ZaM,  Uut.  p.  48, 

and  ri/w.     Saairtf*.  p,  8.— [This  Tr.  intu^lat»$,ia 

oompowd  of  young  ajwcimens  of  Tr.wagfertfSchtfg, 

and  of  Tr,formotui.    Gr,iy;  Ouuthcr  ctmaiders  the 

a   Borne&D  variety   of  TV.   wtrfU^  and 

ireol  from  tlic   TV.    formvtita  of  MuUcr  aud 

TrigOOOCCrhalua  autnatrtouF,  Cantor,  Mat,  fftp*. 

V 


p   121,  not  Coluber  9ummin%»^ 
ndid  to  have  Itil  veiitnJ  abicM^.j 
TrimoBuru;!  aunjatramii.  Otq^,  Pi 
T-    ■ubanoiUAttift^    G>*y,    Vtpn- 
MotUji  Ol  IfiUttyn,  Sai,  //m(.  I^aoa. 
T.  fMrmoMit.,    Ormy,    Viper.   SMah-i 
Mult,  d-  ScJilf'j.) 

Yomiff  :  Orassgrtm  abore  ;  hid 
cimctis.  a  yellonieh-^rccD  centre* 
mens  3  feci  tony,  are  black  ;  feaco 
MtiUynu  peainsuU  ;  other  farieiii 
almost  all  ihe  larger  islands  uS 
ptlago.  Three  ftet,  fc^da  oo 
birJif  and  froga* 

Trimeresurus  atrigaiua.  Ota$,  Zi 
p.  48. 

Trptfouooppbatiia  neel(;hem<»iwfl,  /J 
Ai.  Sjc.  BfHf/.  I8S4,  xsdi.  p.  52*.      ^ 

iNil^hcrries  Dekkan.  Largest  ti 
lonic.   tad  21  iocliea. 

Trimeresurus  trijronorephalua. 

Cophiaa  trigone--;  '    1-      *■'■■'   '" -f 

C.  oigro-mnri, 

'i'rigonoccphalu    ■   „ 
Serp.  ii.  p.  541. 

MegaeratnponocpphaU,  Wtgl  Spi 
174.     Cray.  Zoo*,  MIk  p.  4J».  * 

M.  oUvaces,  Gray,  ZoqK  Misc,  p.  41 

Green,  with  a  network  of  bUck 
the  head.  FecuUar  to  Colon,  ani 
cominon  ;  it  is  a  Trec-snakc  wii^ 
prehensile  luil,  length  31  iuebr 
ches. 

Trimeresnnis  mucrofiquamatna. 
Trigooocepbalni  mucroiquamatu^ 
Zool.  Soc.   1839,  p.  3i. 

Brownish    grey  aborc,    with 
edged  tinge. 

PeltoprlftT,  Olhr.     A  Urge  pH 
region.     Head  coveted  irith  large*] 
imbricate  scales  ;  body    with   l«e(j 
Very   lnr^;o   keeled   scales.     Bo<1y 
modemte  length,  prehenaiie.     S*!) 
rowed.     Only  one  species  Is  knotro. 

Feltopelor  raacrolepis. 

TriuieAurns  macr<i]cpi3,  B^ddome, 
Journ,  Mrdrc.  Ik,  vol,   V4 

Anamallay  Uonatains  ;  th« 
is  21  inches  long.  iIk  t«it 
It    is  a   Tiee-snske,  cloiely 

Cn\\09ch9mn,Cop»,^.Jc2fi 
336.  Head  iriangrdar,  pointetf*! 
with  the  nonnal  Dttmbar 
Body  of  moderate  lesiglh. 
in  twt'Diy-one  seriat.  Tail  ofl 
not  prtherisHe,  tcm>inatrnfr-  Uki 
scale.  Suhcsudala  Ivo-rnvwL 
cies  is  known. 

Calloselasinn  rbodontoffia.  fiaar. 

TrigonocepbahiB  Ttaod<«toma»  Jh 

p.  S6l.  SchU  Ph,  Srrp,  if.  ^  A47  * 


\m,  is  one  of  the  most  beauliful  and 
jcerous  renoiDOus  enakes  Feedhtg 
fil  freqaents  gmflsy  plaing,  and  ap- 
jE«T/1et»s  and  human  dwirlUngs.  Kuhl 
|en  bitten  by  one  and  the  same  snake 
M  five  ffltnutea  after.     Length  3  feet. 

iG^ray.  Head  broad,  obtuie  in  front, 
rith  the  normal  number  of  Bluelda 
|ody  of  moderate  length,  with  keeled 
[froiD  twenlj-three  to  twenty-seven 
pil  rather  abort,  not  prehensile,  ter- 
tn  a  long  spine-like  acale.  Subcaudals 
(.  CeBtrai  Asia,  Tartafy,  on  the 
bide  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Chinas 
d  Formosa. 

jUiotti. 

|Bphalus  elliotti,  Jerdon*  Journ.  M»  Soc, 
I  1854,  p  623. — Pvxm  aiu«ive  ;  up  to 
Bpwards  ioug. 

/ 

iomboffii. 

jfephMua  blotohoflS,  ^oiVr  Jtis,  1826,  p, 

I  Ph3f*.  Serp.  ii.  p.  552.  aad/Vuii.  Japan, 

*  Viper,  Stakes  p,  1 4- 

I  Gray,  Viper  Snaket,  p.  U. 

iFormoaa  and  probably  in  China. 

jiioalayaDua. 

|lrph*itis  affinia,  GKntk,  Proc,  Zool.  Soc, 
f  toot  Gray). 

i  moderatti  length,  rounded  ;  dark 
illy  almost  entirely  blacky  marbled 
bwiah,  From  Garhwnl,  Himalayas 
boo  feet).  The  Ion<jer  of  the  two 
|i»  25  inches,  tail  3^  inches. 

^  Ftff.tlead  broadjtrianfrular  ;  snout 

l^b  numerous  smftlt  shields  above,  the 

le    head   being  normally  ahielded. 

»d«rate  length,witb  keeled  scales  in 

rows.     Tail  rather  short,  not    pre- 

liuatintf  in  a  short   conical  scale. 

two- rowed.     Only  oue   apeciea  is 

it 


I  nepa. 
|»pa»  i^ttw. 


Syn.    p.  97-  RuMtH,  2nd. 


\  Davy,  Crylon,  p.  85. 
npDale,  Merr.  ZVni^p.  155. 
bbaliia  hyptiaie,    Wagt    Synt.  AmpJt, 
iPh.  6cfp»i\,  ^.550.Gr.Pip,Sn,  p.  IS. 
m,  f    ceylonen^,     Ora^f  Zoot.    UUo. 
hfp.  Snake*,  p.  11 . 

jphalna  ura,  Gray,  Viper.  Snaka,  p.  15. 
j  grey  or  reddish  olive,  with  a  dou- 
leriea  of  brown  or  black  spots  ;  the 
Ibth  aides  sometimes  confluent  into 
I.  Found  in  Ceylon,  but  also  in 
k  of  Southern  India,  the  Anameliay 
r  The  Carawala  is  much  dreaded. 
i  bite  is  but  exceptionally  fatal  to 
b  auch  caaea  dratu  docs  not  occur 
^pso  of  some  days. 


Fa'mlly  of  Vipcra. — riperidcs'. 
Body  robust ;  tail  rather  short,  not  prehen- 
sile ;  head  broail  or  thick,  generally  scaly  above, 
or  incompletely  bhiclded  ;  no  pit  in  the  loreai 
region  ;  eye  of  moderate  fiiee,  with  vertical  pu- 
pil. Viviparous.  The  Vipers  inhabit  the  Old 
World  and  Auslralia,  and  are  thoroughly  ter- 
restrial snakea.  Africa  produces  the  largest 
speciea  and  the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  Only 
two  are  known  from  British  India: — 

Daboia,  Gray,  Head  covered  with  scales  ; 
nostril  lateral,  oblique,  extremely  large,  in  and 
between  three  nnsal  shitMa;  a  narrow  supracili- 
ary  shield.  Sldts  of  the  bead  covered  with 
keeled  scales,  several  series  of  which  are  be- 
tween the  orbit  and  the  low  upper  labials. 
Scales  much  imbricate,  strongly  kecUd,  in 
twenty-nine  or  thirtwone  series.  SubcaudaU 
two-rowed.     Ouly  one  species  is  known. 

Daboia  russelUi. 

Tic-poI.iDga,  RiiUfll,  lad.  Serp.  u  p.  10  j  ii.p. 
37.  Duty,  C-iyl/yn,  p.  85. 

Colober  rasiwllii,    .S'taw,  Zool.  iil  P-  *18* 

Vipera  elegana,  baud.  Rep.  vi.  124.  Sdil.  Ph, 
&rp.  ii.  £88. 

V.  dftboia,Z>«(of.  RtpL  vi.  p.  U9. 

Daboia  eleeaoB.  G.ZM.  69j  VijKr.  5»aici,  p.  23. 

D.  pulchelTa,  Gray,  Zool.  Mitc.  p,  09 

D.  niBwIlii,  Or<ii/,    Vipn.  Snakts,  p.  *4. 

Cobr&  oionil  of  Karopeanaia  PeDioaulA. 

Tic-|)oloDga  of  C(.'>lim. 

Grevish  brown.  Belly  uuiform  yellowish 
or  marbled  with  brownish.  A  native  of  (Jeyloa 
and  oT  the  pfninauU  of  India  :  the  Anamnllay 
Mouniains,  Waltair,  Bonibaj,  and  AJmorab, 
(5,'>(j0  feet  elevation)  the  Himalayas,  in  Kula- 
at  3,400  feel.  Lmgtb  50  inches,  uil  meaaur, 
ing  7  inches  ;  it  ia  thoroughly  terrestrial,  feed* 
iiig  chiefly  on  mice.  It  is  one  of  the  mo*t 
common  venomoua  snakea,  and,  on  account 
of  its  »i£e  and  nocturnal  habits,  more  danger* 
oua  thau    the   Trimeresurea  and  Hypoales. 

Ecfais.  sp.,  Merr,  Head  covered  with  keel- 
ed svHlea  :  a  pair  of  very  small  frontals  behind 
the  rostral  shield.  Nostril  small,  round,  direct- 
ed upwards,  situated  in  a  large  nasal  shield, 
which  is  subdivided  behind  the  nostril.  Sides 
of  the  head  covered  with  kee'ed  scales,  two 
series  of  which  are  between  the  eye  and  the 
low  upper  labials.  Scales  much  imbricate, 
strongly  keeled,  in  from  twenty  five  to  Iweoty- 
nine  series,  those  in  the  lateral  series  have 
their  tips  directed  obliquely  downwards.  8ab« 
caudals  oue-rowed. 


L 


Echis  carinata.  Merr.  Teut.  p.  140. 
Praudoboa  cariuata,  5«A/»  i^iii.  Jmp/i.iL2S6.' 
Horatta  Fam,  JiuutUf  Ind.  Stxp-  i, 
Brown    or   brownish  grey.     Belly  whitish. 
This   little   venomous   snake  is  common   in 
the   Anamallay,   the  Carnatic,  and   vicinity  of 
Madras  ;  largest  20  inches  long*  tail  measure 
ing  3J  inches. 
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Second  8ub-ClB8».     JUtrachiani^ 

Oftly  one  ventricle  of  ibe  heart  ;  atrium  in- 
cotnpleccly  divided  into  iuro«  Pns^ini;  through  r 
liMtamorpliosis.  Brenlbing  by  KiUa  in  nil  enrty 
tU^e  oE  Uicir  development,  the  gills  bein;^  per- 
msneiil  in  some  speciei.  Two  occipital  con- 
dyle*. 

Thff  Order  of  Tailieas  Balrachianft. — BcUro'^ 
€hia  Salientia. 

Body    broiiil,   short,   in   the   perfectly  deve- 
loped    state     with     four    le^a     nnd     without 
tail.     The  Bntrachiana  nre   distinguished  from 
the    other    dlvtsions    of    the    vertebrate  nni- 
mala     by    their    pnssing    through    a    mtta- 
aorphoiit  —  ihai  J*,  after  their  embryonal  lite, 
undergoing;    chniitfes    which    affect    not    only 
their    external   form,   but   ulsn   their  internHl 
organ*.    Moisture  is  as  necessiiry  for  B«trHchi- 
fins   as    food    and   air,    hunoe   they  are  found 
only  in  damp   pliices  or  in  the   neigL*bo»rhood 
of  water  ;  and  when  the  hot  season  coromences. 
When  thfy   dive  the   lungs  are  emptied,  and 
the  respimlion  remains  iuterrupted   for  uuc  or 
two  hourSf  aficr  nhicb  time  the  animal  is  com 
pelled  to  rise  to  the  surface,  in  order  lo  brealhr. 
Many  Batrachians  live  at  some  distance  from 
water  ;    all,   hownver,    as    inr   as    ia    known 
at  present,  eoter  it  at  the  season  of  prupug*i- 
tion,     The  males   have  also  generally   a  dis- 
linclly  more   slmter   form    than    the   females. 
the  ejrgf   ate  imprcgnHted   ihe  moment  tl>«y 
are    drpoHled   by   the  female    in   Ihe   water  ; 
The  youni(  ones,   or  Indpolesi   have  a  thick 
ovate  body  without  lejre,  terminnting  in  a  lon;c, 
etrong,^  compressed  tail    which   serves  as   an 
organ  of  locomotion  in   the  water.     The  deve- 
lopment    is     about    n   hundred   days  in     the 
Kuropean    Eana    Umporaria,     But     several 
years  elapse   before   the  yonnf^   perfeH  batm- 
cltian  attains  its  full  size.  None  are  poisonous. 

Bombinator  aikkin-ensis,  B/yf/*,  /.  A  S.  B. 
1B54,  xxiii.  300.  Colour  dull  livid  olive 
grc^-n  above,  tlame  coloured  below  marbled 
with  dusky. 

Oxyplossus,  Tschudi,  Fingers  quite  free  ; 
toes  webbed  to  their  tips  by  a  very  extensible 
membrane.  Skin  glandular  or  nearly  smooth. 
Voirerine  teetli  none  ;  lonpue  more  or  less 
elongate,  not  notched  behind.  Openings  of 
the  oustacliian  lubes  small-  Vocal  sac  single, 
intcriiul.  Orily  iwo  species  are  known,  one, 
6.  /flpt'w,  being  confined  to  the  Philippine 
IbliindB,  whilst  the  other  is  found  intheArcbi- 
pelsifo  a«  well  cs  on  the  Continent. 

'OTy2lo''8US  limn,  Tschudi^  Batr,  p.  85. 
Dttm'j  hihr.  viii.  p.  334. 

1 J  inch  long  ;  hind  limb  not  q^iiitc  5S  inches 
^  length.     Sea-coasts  of  Siam  and  Gamboja, 
-hinn  and  Java. ;  it  is   said  to  occui  also  in 
Bengal. 


Diorogloisas,  Gthr*  Fiogers  fm 
broadly  webbed  ;  tongue  rotber  t\ 
deeply  notched  behind  :  vomertoa  tMCk 
openings  of  the  euatacbian  tubes  of 
width,  tympanum  indistinct  ;  focal  i 
male  external  and  lateral-  Ooty  OfiCiJ 
known. 

UicrogloBsus  adotfi,  Gunth    /      '  ' 
158*     Length  of  the  head  m* 
linea  ;  of  the  fore    leg    10  Ijoes  ;  oi  Ok 
leg  2  incites    4  lines.      Kulu   anii  ^ibI 
:2,40O  to  4,200  feet  abo«e  the  tea. 

Hnna,   aueL     FinKera  quite  frre,  nc 
them   opposed  to   the  others  •  toet  «( 
head   covered  with   skin.     Voii 
two  series  or  groups  ;   i^ngvi' 
free  and  deeply   notched  behimi.    iUliL 
with  one  or  two  blunt  tuberdrt.    Tr»» 
are   found   in   alniosl   every  part  of  t»>f| 
except    in   Australia   and  in    the  i»l»^ 
the  Pacitic.     Jerdon   niei'tions   E. 
flavefcens  ;  R,  agricola.  U.  niliprir*  fwa 
insula.  Blyth  mentions  R.  Aiscn  A  R.»l^' 
from    Pegu.     R.  trivettata  ;   R.  Dctuleni 
multistriata  of  Hoag-Kong.   R.  K< 
of  Ceylon. 

Rana  kuhlii  ^MUtf,  D.  ^  P.J^I 
384.      6«Hth.  litttraefu  Sal  p,  8. 

Not  uncommon  in  Ceilon  and  found ii< 
Celebes,  and  at  Nitigpo  in  China. 

Kana  hexadactyla,   Lttsont  in  B#lafi, 
/«rf.  On't-ni.  Uepi.  p.  331. 

Dictyletbra  bengal  en  sii.  Un.  tH.  2M^f.J 

Kaoacutipora,  ^.  &  B.  £rp.ftM,  Tiii. 

R.  rubuatn,  BlytAt  J.  A.  $.  B  iSSi,  xi 
Ceylon.  Madras, 

Rana  cyanophlyctie,  Sckmrid.  Uui 
i.  p.  137.  Ptttr$,  Sitz^iher^rl.Aal 

p.  78- 
R,  b«nCn1enBis,   Gr.  /u<f.   J&eL  JRtlMr^l 

Pttun.  Ze^l  I.  p.  193. 

R.  leM.:htnaultti,  D.  k  B  Erp,    «rt. 
Cant.  Mai.  liep^  p.  138. 

Common  in  Veylon  and  Soutberfili 
numerous  in  the  Mala/  pcninsuU  ;  it 
also  in  Lower  DeogaU 

Kana  tigrina,  Da*^.  Sain.  p.  64- 
Bibr.  Erpf^i,  ff*n,  viti.  p.  375.  A'Wtcli 
Faun,  ^eyi  I.  p.  I9i.     OnnU. 
p.  9.  l'et<rs,  Sih^fb^.  BerlJc^d  lfi<3 

R,  caucrivora  {Boif},  r7r«tvuA.  Mk. 

R.  braniR,  XeM.»  in  £«laa«.    f«c 
Sipt.  p.  3iW.  ^ 

K.  vittigera,  Witffm.  JlVt.  AeL  Aotl 
Caroi.  1835,  ivii.  p.  255, 

K.  mgnlos*,  Fieym.  /.  <■,  p.  ?58. 

The  upper    pi*rts  are    broWn, 
whilieh.     It   is    ihe    **  Bull-fro^" 
pean»i    is    'cry    common     oti»   all 
,  whole    of  India,    Ceylon,    SoiUkcrQ' 
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Dcqi^nI,  Malay  PeniDSula,  Chiuft,  snd 
of  the  Arcbipc1u}£0. 
■nali&Mgii,  Gunih.  Pr.Z.S.  ]8GOp,lff7. 

».  Nepal. 
e*culentJi,  i.  Sytt,    NaL   i.   p.   35  7, 
[<y.  Fnui^.  JapOH.    kept.  p.  109. 
L  MchinuMiB,  (Pai/oi)  Sithvfuld,   Poun.  Catp. 
X»,  p.  1'28. 

Ki*rm(ir»t«,  HalUnneil.  Proc.Acad,  Net,  S--. 
IBGO.  p.  500. 
ft  ui^romaonlata,  HoUowtit,  I.  e. 
^unl  len&rtli  3  inches,  the  Ititid  )imb  5 
irt,  Ii  18  found  in  every  nart  of  Knrop**, 
Korth  AfricM,  throimh  Cenml  Asia,  to 
n,  Japan,  Ningpo  snd  Chasnn. 

n«  silvflfica,    LeconU.    Ann.  Life    Nai, 

mhte  Fork,  i.  p.  282. 

PRetnporArifty  Schfoj.  Faun,  Japan.  Hepi*  p. 

Si.  3,  fig.  S. 

IvapufftriA,   yir.   japonica,  Ovntk.    Batrach, 


lith  or  brnvnish  olive  ;  JapnD^  neiuh* 
of  Ninj^po.     It    is    closely  allied  to 

tporaria. 

{[mcilis,    Wiegm.'    Nob.   Act.  Acad. 

Carol.  1835.  Xvii.  p-  257.     Peters^ 

tr.     Btrl  A^-ad.  18ftS,  d.  78. 

\^mfGuntk.  Jiatrach.Sai.p.9  {notWiegm.) 

ty'tsU  olive,   with  Ur^e  dark   spots  anii 

ihe  bi«rk  8nd  limbs;  iit)ifortn  white 

Only  1}  inch   lonp;,   the    hind  lirab 

coinnion  n^ar   Ninccpo  und  Hohk- 

ind  in  Loochoo,  the  HimRlBya  (J^itnu), 

Id  .Madrnfi. 

mlrachuB*   Petentt  Moiiatshdr,   lierL 

[868,   p.   449.      Finyera  quite   free; 

tpletcly  webbed.     Vomerine   teflh  in 

oblique    Bfries  ;  toneue  derplv    nolehed 

Openitigs   of    (he   eiistaehiBn  lubee 

letAtarftus  with   a  fiat,    sharp-edged 

itrflchai  ceyloniciis.  Feiers,  /.  c. 
}0  above,  with  bUckish  mnrkih^s  : 
HeeL  Lfnf^th  of  body  3^  ioches,  of 
imb  5|  inches. 

iphalus.  »p.,  Ttthudu 
lopberna    {Hihr)    et    SpherotheCfty    Gunth, 
A.  Sol.  pp.  7  A  30. 

ftrs  quite  frefl  ;  toes  incompletely  web- 
Voiiierinc  teeth  in  two  oblique  seric?  ; 
!  iarge^  free  and  deeply  notclifd  beiiind. 
nsa  of  the  euxtnchian  tuhps  ainntl. 
ti«ua   with  a  flat,  abarpedged,  shovel- 

linence. 

»hatu«  brcvioepa. 
'ieopn^    S'Jinfid,    TUmU    Awph.  \,   p. 
.^,n.!•hrr.  HtrUAcad.  180:t.ii.76. 

^H,Jcr<i.  J.  A.S,B.  1854,834. 

.,  (.  c, 
(.trigata,   0.  B.  S.  20,  y\,  2,  Eg.  A. 
tftrigatft,  Q%nth.Pr.  Z.  5-  18«0,  mC 


Above  yellowiih  brown.  Tie  lar^eat  2 
iticFiei  or  more  in  Ien|;tb  ;  hind  legs  %i  or  2^ 
indies»  the  males  havini?  the  toes  a  little  more 
slender  than  the  females.  Found  in  the  jPe* 
ninsuta  of  Iiiditi,  Simla  and  Ccyloii. 

Pyxicpphaliis  rufescens, /ardoii.  Jourt^.  At. 
Soe.  Htng,  1854,  p.  534.  Of  a  rufoua 
col'iur  above,  whitish  beneath  ;  body  rough 
anri  grnnnlose  ;  limbs  barred,  IjCTif^th  U 
inch  ;  hind  leif  2^^  inches  ;  foot  \  iiich.  Not 
nire  in  gnrdens  on  the  Maltibnr  coast. 

Mepnlophrya,  Kuki.     Fingers  quite  free 
toes    ^\\\\    a    abort    but  disiinct    interdigiti 
membrane.     Head  and  bo'ly  much  drprfssed  , 
eyelid  prolonged  into  a    triangtd<*r  flap  ;  cleft 
of  the  mouth  large.     Vomerine   (peth  preseni 
Tongue  circuUr.     Tynipmntm   hi()<lt:fi  ;  open« 
in$:t   of    the   en«titchinn    tubes    of   moderatfl 
width.  Mdle  without  vocnl  eac. 

Megalof'brys  roont;ina,  (A'«i4/.)  ^a^l.  SyU 
p  204.  \>Hit\.  &  Bihr.  viii.  p.  458.  QiiniKi 
Bdrneh.  Sal  \i.   3fi.      /Vnw/r 

Ceralnphryf)  montaDft,    ScAl.  AbiiiUf.    p,  S9.  taf. 
10,  ftf*.  3.  t>Uo  p.  30. 
Megalophrjs  nitiotanft.  Cant.  Mai,  Ittpt,  p. 140. 
Ceralophryna   naunu,    8fhU{h   »n  lilt,     Qunth^ 
Batroch.  Sal. pp.  37  &  136.  SchUg.  Handb.  DUrk^ 
ii.  p.  67.  pi.  4.  fiy.  73. 

PiuBDg,  Java  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Philippiaes. 

Xenoplirys,  Gthr,     FiiiL^era  snd   toes  tnper* 
ing.    free  to  l)>c   base.     Lower   jaw    without.^ 
prominent  apophyBes  ;  the    internjil   openinga 
of    the  no'itnls    and    eastHchinn  lubes  small  {mj 
tyfnpanura  rather  amall  and  inconspicuoui.   No 
pHfoioitis.     The   tmnsverse    proces&ea  of   th« 
sacral   vertebra    much    dilated.     Vomrr    with ' 
twoeeparflte  prominences,  which  an;  apporeut- 
ly     toothless.       The     upper    ryclid    is     well 
devetopedr    broad,   with    a    sharp,  prominf^nt 
edge,  but  without  appeudnges.  A  single  speciea 
from  the  Himalayas. 

Xenopbrys  mouticoia.  Ountktr.  Similar  in 
habit  to  M^^j'ifop&Tf/H  vn^ntuHa.  Upt»er  paMt 
brownish  olive.  From  Sikkim  and  from  Kbisyt. 
19  lines  long,  hind  limb  3i  lines. 

Cacopus,  Gihr. 

tJporodon,  Dvm.  &  Bibr. 

Hend  very  short ;  mouth  small ;  limba  abort.  % 
A  srrifs  of  fuur  papillie  across  ibe  pkUte  ;  oud,  ,| 
oti  the  hind  margin  of  eRch  chna^iu,  and  two 
on  a  pHtr  of  osseous  prorninenct-a  of  the  vomer. 
Tongue  circulnr,  scarcely  notched  behind. 
Tympanum  hidden  ;  openinga  of  the  eustAchiao 
tubes  of  moderate  widtbu  Toes  aiiyhlly 
webbed  ;  raetntarstis  with  a  pair  of  iHrge  com- 
pressed prominences.     Mnlc  with  a   vocal  aac. 

Cacopua  systoms.     Guniher. 
Rao*  tyBlt^'ma,  Sihntid.    Bftl.    Amph.  1.  p.  144, 
Pder$,  MonHUbv.  Bci\,  Afcid.  IMS,  p.  83. 
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Uperodoa  tDanuoratuo);  V.  ^  B.  viii.  719. 
6unlA.  Bat.  Sat.  Ail 

GaroBlic;  length  2^^  inches,  hiiul  limb  Sj^ 
iaebra. 

Cacopus  globiilosns.  Ounther,  RuBftclcondnb, 
in  ^ladras  PreHdency  ;  body  aurrounded  by  a 
maaa  of  ovaries. 

Diplopelma,  Glhr.  Ht-ad  small,  with  raiher 
pointfd  snout;  mouth  imitow  ;  body  thick  \ 
upper  Arm  and  thigh  rulhcr  short.  Teeth  none, 
ill  jawi  or  on  ttie  palate.  Ton$;ue  elonj^Hte, 
ovate,  entire  behind.  TympHnum  bidien  ; 
openings  of  the  cuataohian  tubes  very  small. 
Skin  smooth  ;  fin'^ers  free,  to^a  one-third  web- 
bed ;  metatarsus  with  two  obtuse  tubercles. 
Male  with  a  single  subgalar  voc«l  sac. 

Diplopelma  ornalum,  vur.  X.,  GUtUh*  Baitn 
Sal.  p.  60. 

Kugyatomft  ornAtnin^  bum.  k  Bibr.  viil.  p.  745. 

One  of  tbe  smallest  InOiHti  frogs,  i  inch  lung 
Madras  Presidenc/,  Southern  India  aud  Ocylon. 

Diolopelma  ptilnhrum.     Qmdh. 

Diplop.  oruatnto,  var  B-,  GUttih.  Batr.  Sai.p.  50. 

Kngy«toin»  pulohrum,//o/./'.j4.A^.  S'JMatJ0,5tJfl. 

Yellowish  or  greyish-olive  above  ;  CbiiiH, 
Iiin<;po,  Hongkong,  and  Siaiu.  Total  length 
13  lines,  hind  limb  24  lines. 

Bufo,  and.  Snout  rounded  or  trunrated  ; 
limbs  rather  short.  Teeth  none.  Ton^ae 
elongate-ovate,  entire  and  free  ht^hind.  P^ro- 
loids  very  distinct,  swollen  ;  skin  more  or  less 
warty.  Opcninna  of  ihe  enatRchian  lubes  oC 
moderate  width.  Finders  qoite  free  ;  toes  iie* 
nernlly  half-weblied.  sometimes  entirely  webbed. 
Males  peni^rally  wiih  a  single  vocal  sac,  which 
is  not  visible  externally. 

Bufo  vulgaris.  The  Common  European  Toad- 
S<^ur-  Sf/n.  Jiepi.  pp.  28.  125.  £irhw,  Fauw 
Catp,  Cavo  p.  127.  Dnnu  d'  Bihr,  *iii.  p. 
670.  Gunth.  Bair^  Sal.  p.  65. 

Riinn  bufo,  I.  St/it.  ^at.  1.  p.  864.  RmmI,  p.  85. 

B.  cinerenst  f^rhoeid,  Hi*t.  Amph,  p.  185. 

.'B,pti\nitTmn,Cuv.He>jMe.AniM,XiiaUcvarulUs:~~ 

Bufo  Tu))j;ariH  japonioiHjSc^aitnVii;).  Eejyt.  106. 

B.  gttrga,T\ziinf,/MH.Ann.>i-Mutj..\  //.I842,ix  483. 

B.  griteasJIalOm.  Pr.Ae  X.Sc  Pftiiud.im),  500.  i 

This  species  extends  from  Wcslt-rn    Kuropo,  | 
through   Ihe  temperate   parts  of  Ceutral  Asia, 
to  Mauritius  Ohinn,  and  jHpan. 

Bufo  calamiU.  J?nM«?,  HisL  Ban,  Laur. 
Syn.  HepL  27.  Qua.  Batr.  So/.  67.  Tke 
ITailer  Jack. 

i  ^audtUf  lriur.SynHfp(.27  Oun.BdtrSaU  57. 

Found  \n  many  pjirts  of  Europe  .  also  in 
Tibet,    Barely  ricceds  «  length  of  2i  inches. 

Bnfo  kelflftrtii,  Guntk.  Bnir,  Sal 
^dtnoiaiu  barilofl&vus,  Copt,  Proc. 
§e»  PMUi.  1800,  p.  871. 
{^eculiar  to  tioutheru  Ccjlon  ;  24  lines  hsng. 


p.  no. 

Jcad.  A'al. 


Bufo  galeatut.    Gamboja  ;  ^ 

Bufo  meIaD"aiictui.  TkeOammn 
Toad,  Sehneid  Hut.  Ampk.  f,  S19. 
Mai.  Bept.  p.   142. 

B.  ecaber,  Dvud.    RepU  Tiii.  p.  194. 
iM.  p.  A4.    Dum.  A  Bibr,  WrL  p.  SMl 
H.  bengaleuBis,  l>aud.  /.  £.  p.  IBI. 
B.  CBrinntufi,  ffrajr.  Ind,  Zoai, 
B.  dubU,  (Shitfc),  Orag,  ind,  ZopL 
Himalaya    Sikkim     liepAl,   cmy 
the  Indian  continent  trora  So«Mi«rs  Ic 
China    and   the  Philippine   ' 
Himalaya  it  ascends  to  an  o 
feet. 

Bufo  asper,  ScAL  JbhiU.  63.  D,  | 
p.  668.  Jiiv».  Borneo,  Celebes,  bt 
Mergui  ;  length   b\  iucbee. 

Hylorana,  TsrAu^/i.  Skin  smooth^ ,. 
a  glandular  fold  alonf;  each  side  o(  Ua] 
Vomerine  leeih  present.  Tooguc  eloDi 
deeply  notched  behind.  Tympsniii 
Limbs  generally  slender  ;  fingers  qi 
toes  broadly  webbed  ;  disks  of  tka 
and  toes  uoi  much  developed. 

Hylorana  macrodactyla.  Gi*iUh.  Bit. 

Hongkong.  Length  of  body  ]{ 
length  of  cl'  ft  of  mouth  |  i»cli ;  Icfirli 
limb  f  inch  ;  length  of  hind  limb  3  u 

Hylorana  ervthrsa.     Guuth. 
Hyla  eryibnea,  Schfe^j.  A'  '  !  '         i 
HyUrmnaerytbncii,  Tuf' 
LimDodylen  erythnc\w,^.a  !>'■-•  »  t.  il 
141. 

Sumatra,    Java,     the     Philippine 
Oceania  (San    Christoviil,    Soloiooo  Ii 
the   MitUy   Peninsula  and   the  souta 
Siam    Length  S   inches,  8  lines,   faiiuli 
inches  7  lines,  fourth  toe  1  inch  &  Unei^ 

Hylorana  raseuliirifl.     Gunik, 
liimnodytea   miculariu*,    BivtA,  Jo»m>. 
Btng.  1855,  xaiii.  p.  20P, 
Ceylon  :  length  H  incbef. 

Hylorana  maUbarioa.     Qunik, 
f  (Unii  saniroineo  msouUta,  Item,i» 

Ind  Onent.  Zool,  p.  328.     lUpe. 

liana  malabirica,  />«■,  \  fiihr.  tSL^.< 
Malabar    Ooasi  ;   ooa    spcciiDet  3 

10  lines  long. 

Hylorana  temporalif. 

Hyloraoa  m^labArica,  Kfiaart^  Prodr  F*t\ 
R/»p.  p.  191.      Qunth.  Batroch.  Sat.  pp.  lH  »| 
(uut  syooD.) 

Ceylon  only.    Length  of  body  )  iite^ 

Polypcdales,    Dum  ^*  BUr.     Slds 
rarely   with   tubercles^   uo  glafldDlii 
the  side  of  the  back,  a  abort  fold  Em 
the  eye  above  the  tympanum.     Voa«nt< 
present  (in  adult  specimens)*     Tmf» 
gatD  and  deeply  notched   behind.    Ti 
more  or  leu  distinct.    Liiubi  of 


;a\u 
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M  sKortly  webbed,  or  free ;  (oeB 
ed.     Disks  well  developed. 

I  inQoulatiu.OonMon  Indian  Tree- 

bl.  BatracL  Gal.  p.  78. 

lU,  Otay.  Ind.  Zooi. 

itAX,  OfMcnh.  DelU.  p.  20. 

leuoomystaXi  JJutn.  &  ^6p.  viH.  p. 
Jtfaf.  £«/)<.  p.  U2.    AV/aar<.  /^rntfr. 

103. 

pftrt.,  Dum.  &  0t6r.   viii.  p.  620. 
.Slgth,in  Ktlaart,  Prodr.  FauA  ZtyL 

kkim,  Penang,  Chinn,  Siam,  One 
tommon  frovs  of  Ceylon  and  of  the 
India.  In  Ihe  Hiainlava  (Sikkim) 
lly  to  au  aUitude  of  2.7S0  feet  ; 
*ly,  in  Pinang,  it  is  absent  in  the 
i  it  occurs  at  au  altitude  of  above 

ta  qua(lriline^tu8,GFfm.8a^Sa^.79. 
rilineata,  Wiegin,  Act,  A  cad.  Ccta, 
W,  |>-  260. 

irugosuB,  part,  D.  &  B^  viii.  680. 
]o    Java,     ( Philippine      Islandg). 
Sinsrapore,   largest    3  inches  loog 
)  5  incbea. 

I  microtympanum,  Ounik.  Sa- 
i  77.     Not  uQQommoii  in  Ceylon, 

IS  pleurostictus.  ?rom  the  Madras 
The  largest  is  2  inches  long, 

es  retioulatus.  Simitar  in  habit  to 
spanum  and  t.  p/KurotUctun^  but 
nguished    by  a   peculiar  coloration 

part  of  the  thighsi  &c.    It  is  2^ 

inhabits  Ceylon. 

58  eqnes.  The  Spuired  Tre^'V^og- 
^^.^a^  p. 80.  Not  rare  in  Ceylon^ 

fii  afgfaaaa,  Gunth,  Balraeh,  ^al. 
[laastau  3  incbea  long,  bind  limb 

%m.  §'  Bibr,  Skin  smoo'.h  or  tu- 
I  glnodular  fold  ou  the  aide  of  the 
rine  teeth  absent.  Tongue  cloDgate 
Dotobed  behind.  Tympanuu  dia- 
ls of  firoportionnie  length  ;  lingers 
les  more  or  less  broaoJy  webbed  ; 
fingers  and  toea  well  developed, 

tmbitie,  Onntii.natfach.  Sal.  p.  74, 
lylon  only,  is  1^  inch  long. 
Iporalis. Whitish  below,  throat  dot- 
wn.     Ceylon. 
moral  is.     Ceylon,  IS  lines  long« 

ru«.  Kuhl.  Slender  in  habit  ;  skin 
{ngers  and   toes   entirely    webbed, 

final  disks  very  large.    Vomerine 
series,  separated  by  an  iDterval, 
Kel    with    the    anterior 
72  mmm 


angle  of  Ibe  cboanoa.  Tongue  large,  elongite, 
fre*^|nd  deeply  notched  behind-  Xympaiiuai 
disUnct  ;  opeuinKs  of  the  eustachian  tubes 
rather  small.  Malea  with  a  simple  internal 
subguUr  sac. 

Rhacophorns  mRxiraus.  Gunfk.Bat,  3ai.  8S. 
?  Rhftoophorus  rtsiawtrdtii^  it-S.^I/ojCaot  Bait.) 
Tynnpanum  hiilf  the  bizo  ol   the  eye.     From 

Nepal  and  from  Sikkim,  where  it  cxieuda  to  an 

altitude  of  5,200  icel. 

Hyb,  Vum.  <£•  Bi}n\  Skin  snionlb,  or  with 
small  tubercles  ;  no  lari^e  gbnd.  Fingers  and 
toes  with  the  teiminnl  disks  well  developed  ; 
toes  webbed,  finticrs  frcqnently  connected  with 
a  more  or  less  developed  raembrance  Tym- 
panum distinct,  Tungue  larkie, snlicircular^  en- 
tire, or  only  slitihtlv  notched  behind.  Vomerine 
teeth  present.  Mile  with  one  or  two  vocal  sacs. 

Hyla  chinensis. 

Hyianrborea,  v^r.  chinensis,  Ovnth,  Bal,  Sai, 
lOB,     CHiua,  Formosa. 

Callula,  Qf^atf,  Head  rather  srosll,  with 
short  snout ;  body  abort,  depressed  ;  Jimbs 
short  ;  clelt  of  the  mouth  narrow  ;  eye  rather 
small.  Teeth  none;  a  sharp  osseous  transverse 
ridge  behind  the  cboanra  ;  a  fold  of  the  mucois 
membrniiR  rnns  across  the  palate,  another 
further  behind,  before  the  oesophagus.  Tongue 
free  and  entire  behind,  Openinis  of  the  eus- 
ucbian  tubes  narrow  ;  tympanum  indistinct  or 
hidden.  Skin  smooth,  or  with  a  few  flat  tuber- 
cles ;  no  large  iflandc.  Males  with  a  simple 
vochI  sac,  which  opens  by  a  pair  of  slits  OD  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

Callula   puliihrn,     Gftnth, 

Ktloiila  pulchm^f^r.  Z  M,:iii,Qttnth.Bat,8al'\i2, 

H^liudactylub  bivittttue,  Cunt.    Mai.  Repi.  143. 

Ceylon.  Malay  Peninsula,  PegUi  Mergui, 
Gnmbojaj  Siam,  and  Ofaioa,  ratber  more  ihaa 
3  inches  long. 

The  Order  of  Tailed  Bairachiaus,  Bairachia 
QradUnila, 

Body  elongate,  terminating  in  a  tail,  with 
four  or  two  Hmbs,  lizard-like.  The  tsiled 
Butrachiaus  have  small  teeth  is  boLhjawa  and 
on  the  palate. 

Cynops,  Tgehudi,  Head  of  moderate  8ic«, 
body  not  elougiite,  tail  compressed.  Farotoids 
present ;  body  without  series  of  pores  on  the 
side  :  skin  granular.  Palatine  teeth  in  two 
longitudinal  series,  divergent  behind.  Tongue 
narrow,  scircely  free  ou  the  edges.  Limbs 
well  developed,  toes  four  in  front  and  five  be- 
hind. Two  specica  ate  known,  one  from  Jupau 
aad  one  from  Northern  China. 

Cynops  ch'irensJs,  Oroi/^  Proc.  Zool.  8oe, 
1859.  p.  229.  Captured  in  a  river^  inland 
from  Ningpo  i  Si  inches  long,  the  tail  nearly 
3  inches. 
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Plethodon,  TachuiJi.  Head  ofTnoderiite  site  ; 
body  cylutdricii),  more  nr  leas  elongate  ;  tail 
scnrcely  ftomprefl<>ed.  J'arotoida  noue ;  body 
witb  vertical  folds  on  the  side  ;  skin  smooth. 
Votneriiie  teelh  in  r  transversu  series.  Tongue 
more  or  le»s  adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth.  Toes  four  iu  front  and  five  behind  uot 
clswiid. 

PIcibodon  persirailis.  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc, 
18u9,   p.  230,     Siflfn.     3   to  4    inches  lonir. 

The  Order  of  Butrowiiig  BatrachUns,  Batra- 
dlia  Apodn. 

Body  lon^,  cylindrical,  without  limbs,  worm 
like  tail  absttnt  or  extremely  short.  They 
constantly  live  bi-'Ionr  ground,  burrowing; 
like  worms;  their  food  appears  to  consist 
of  mould  and  worms.  Only  three  species  are 
known  from  British  ludia;  tliey  belong  LO  two 
genera :  — 

Epicrium,  Wagh  A  Brasll  round  groove 
in  front  and  below  the  eye,  near  the  labial 
margin-     Two  species  are  known:  — 

Epicrium  Kl"tinosnm.  D.  &  B.  viil.  p.  286. 

Serpens  ccscilia  ceytonica,  Stha^  ii.  p.  2B. 

Oascilis  gliitinoA*,  L.  Mum.  Ad.  Fnd,\t.  Mi. 

C.  hypooyane&f  Uaatf/t,  Jiit,  1827,  p.  606, 

EpicriuiD  iioMcltii  iFitz.),  H'ai//./«*,  1828,  743. 

Ceylon,  Southern  India,  KhMsya,  Siaroj 
Teuasserini,  Java ;  lcn;;th  \5  incliea,  the 
greatest  circuufcreDce  of  its  body  beiug  1  ^\ 
inch. 

Epicrium  monochrnum. 

Ichthyophia  gtutiDo8ii8,C«»,  «V(i/.R<p/.Ta«-.p.l37> 
Kpicrium    monochroua,     £toek,    iVcU.  Ti/d»cKr. 

Ntderl.  xvi.  Hind.  Ks58,  p.  188. 

SinkEapore.     W.     Borneo.     Length    9^    in 

circumference  1  ^-^  in. 

...Ccecilia,  Wagl.     A  small  round  groore  be. 
Ipw  each  nostril. 

CcBcilia  oxyura,  Dun.  U  Bibr,  viti.  p.  2S0. 
said  to  be  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  about 
13  ioches  long. 

It  is  of  interest  to  mention  thnt  the  Emys 
craasicolUs.  Seil^  apud  Gray,  ft^eds  upon  fro^ 
and  mIso  upon  sbell-fish  and  animal  ofTal.  Old 
Malay  women,  who  may  be  seen  after  every 
heavy  fall  of  rnin,  spending  hours,  rod  in  hand, 
ovfr  the  ovurflowing  ditches,  out  of  which  tkieir 
huts  rise,  are  often  ludicrously  disappointed  on 
perceiving  this  tortoise  on  the  hook. 

The  Emys  platynota,  Orap^  lived  in  Df. 
Cantors  garden  at  Penang.  upwards  of  a 
twelve  month,  apparently  without  food,  and 
it  was  never  observed  to  enter  a  tank.  The 
shell  bears  deep  white  marka  of  corrosion, 
in  appearance  like  that  obsfrved  in  Testucea 
iahabiting  stagnant  water.  The  animal  suffered 
itself  to  be  touched  with  impunity,  never  of- 
'  neg  to  scratch  ot  bile.    Tbi*  \.otWwt'«Aia.Vvt.* 


the  valleys,  but  ia  apparently  not 
Penang. 

Tiie  Cisludo  Ambotnenses,    Di 
timid,   withdrawing    its    liuid  anil 
handled,  though  it  nejlh*r  bites  norj 

TbeTetraooyx  affinia,  Ca»Ur, 
fcrent    liraes   found    in   fishi-i* 
along    (be   sea-shore     of     Vumne 
also     t«kfn    out     of    the    teji    m 
hook,  baited  with  a  shrimp.  Thf  Mi 
that  this   tortoise    also    v' 
rivers  on  the  PrninsuU,  t^ 
considerable  size.     The  voting  »  i 
withdrawing    the   bead   *nd   citm 
touched. 

The  Oymnopus  ganecliens.  C«fi 
fierce  habits,  desperately  de'eD-iioii; 
biiinLS  emitlinic  when  excited  a  bil 
cackling   sound. 

The  Gymuopus  Indicus  Gr^y,  l* 
takeu  in  the  fishing  stakes  at  Pi 
Chinese  inbsbitAiila  firrrnily  retisk 
as  the  preceding  species  of  Gymnnpat 
nf  food,  Indivjiiuuls  weighing  I'lO 
in  the  Gan^e?,  and  others  of  t!>£sni 
siona  are  not  uncommon  at  I'inai 
very  powerful,  and  of  ft^rocious  htbii 

Chelonia  virgata  Sahwri^,  U  n\ 
plentifully  taken  in  fishing  st*kr!itn 
of  MMsoca.  It  is  the  "  Green  Turtl 
European  inhabitants  of  the  Milayi 
meats,  and  of  the  seaports  of 
lize  it  equals  Chelonia  midas,  i 
wliich  it  rivals  in  flavour.  Abotit 
aud  January  is  the  season  whca 
deposits  her  eges  in  ilie  sandy 
s^qucatereil  island,  and  llicn  the 
during  the  moonlight  ni;;hts  to 
The  egvfl  aru  of  a  sphrric^l  shape, 
inch  in  diameter,  covcrrd  by  a  soft  \ 
parent  membrane  of  a  pnlr  yellow  rolQ 
expert  eye  of  the  fishermen  h^t&sa 
with  which  the  turtle  conceals 
and  prodijfions  numbers  are  ditinlrm 
are  very  nch  flavoured)  like  manow, 
keep  for  weeks  althauich  exposed  to  t| 

Chelonia  olivacen,  r 
of  tliia  turtle,  though    .  ot  lb 

setltrrs,  is  unpalatable  tu  Kuiopeaot. 

The  Crocodilus  vulgaris, 
bits  not  ooly  rivers  and  estuafMS 
the  sea  coasts,  ami  may  in 
ther  be  seen  floatintc  lit  a  disl 
to  three  miles  froni  the  shore. 
numerous  at  Piniing  aitd  the  oppB 
it  appears  to  be  less  eo  than  C\ 
catui.  Fishermen  vrhile  work 
not  seldom  attacked  )> 
but   for  their  present 


t  forfeit  Ibeir  live*.     When  aeited  Ihey 

le  fingers  into  the  fcyes  of  the  crocodile, 

immediately  lets  ^o  Its  victim,  who  is 
rrscued  by  his  comrnHes  — from  1842 
i    many    persons    lost  ihcir  limbs  from 

liof  ihis  descriplion.     Individuals,  15  | 
length    are    not   uncommon ;    some  i 

ig  to  20  feet  and  upwards  are  re- 
lo  occur. — In  rivers  a   single  one   will 

ipproprinte  to  hioiself  a  limited  district,  ! 

if  it  happen  \o  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
will  soon  be  perceived  in  llie  loss  of  the 
;  cattle.  Instances  are  on  record  of 
,  who,    to  avent^c  the  Io?8  of  r  relative,  , 

iitche<(  the  crocodile,  itnd  by  diving  from  I 
plunged  n  Kris  into  its  iieart.   The  ej;g9 

jte.  the  slicll  hard,  of  a  cyliitdrioal  form, 

la  of  3  iiicbea  in  leitglb,  and  about  1^ 
diameter. 

^«lactylu8  gecko.  Linn,  is  the  "  To-ke" 
MaUys.  the  Miilajfl,  denominate  ihe 
of    Geckotida*,     Gekio^    Xrko,    Oago^ 

evidently  ononintopoias,  in  imitation  of 
of  these  lizards. 

ydactylus  monarchus  SchUgel^  itihabita 
alayun  Pcmuaula,  Pinnng,  Singapore. 
oiue  Ulands,  Amboyna,  Borueo.  The 
An  GcckonidsB  have  the  power  of 
liat  cbandLiiig  the  dround  colour,  none 
sr  in  a  greater  liej^ree  than  the  prreent 
I.  lu  the  valley  and  on  tho  hills  of 
I  it  is  very  uuuierous,  swarming  tt^  niuhi 
ins,  on  the  wallsi  and  under  iii«  ceiling, 
>dally  ^ivia^  out  a  sound,  resembling  the 
■pliable  '*  Tok,"  repealed  six  or  «i^ht 
with  iucreaaed  celerity.  The  Aim  of 
Uzitrds  is  by  no  meuns  unerring;  they 
nily  miss  an  insect,  aiid  inW  Trom  the 
^.  Among  themselves  they  are  puKuaoi* 
when  two  or  more  covet  un  insect,  tho 
«'aful  one  has  to  defcud  its  prize  or  give 
lo  the  stronger 

^frbo70on  horaalacephalum,  Creveld,  in- 
k  Fiiiftnic  Hills,  Singnporct  Java,  and 
CaUljind,  in  Arracan.  A  female  while  in 
possession  refused  insects  and 
deposited  a  sinulc  ccg,  of  ft 
By  fuim,  Hbout  half  ao  inch  in  iHiknicter 
1^  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  which  the 
^(f  day  she  devoured, 
i^midaciylns  frenatni,  SehUgtl.  Inhabits 
tilavnn  Feninauln  PinauK,  Bipgnpore,  Am- 
a,  Timor,  Jav.i,  Marrianne  IsIoDds.Cey- 
^ngat.  In  the  Malayan  valleysand  bills 
BiDnll  species  IB  very  numerous.  It  is 
tree  h.iiiits,  like  stvrral  other  GeckonidK 
Oytng  ila  own  species.  Its  nortnnl  colour 
irs  to  be  greyish,  which  however  it  has 
porcr  to  cbaugc> 


Yaranus  salvator  Laurenti,  luheSfti 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Pinaug,  Philippine  and 
Molucca  Island:),  Amboytin,  Java,  Bmgal.  It 
is  very  numerous  botli  in  hilly  ami  mar- 
shy luculities.  During  the  dny  it  is  com- 
monly observed  in  the  branches  of  trees  over- 
Inuiging  rivers,  preying  upon  birds  and  their 
(*ggs,  and  i*maller  lizarda.and  when  disturbed, 
it  throws  itself  from  a  considerable  height  into 
the  water. — When  attacked  on  level  ground, 
it  attempts  its  r-scape  by  running,  if  possiblo 
towartJs  the  water.  Us  quickness  however  is 
not  so  great  as  to  prevent  a  man  from  ovcr« 
Inking  it,  viheit  it  will  courageously  defeni 
itself  wiUi  teeth  and  claws  and  by  strokes  of 
the  tail.  The  lowest  castes  of  hindoos,  cap- 
ture these  lizards  commonly  by  diguing  them 
out  of  their  burrows  on  tlie  banks  of  rivers. 
for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  which  by  theaa 
people  is  greatly  relished.  Some  individual* 
attain  to  nearly  7  feet  in  length,  but  the 
majority  are  smaller. 

Bronehocela  rristella,  Kuhl^  inhabits  Ihfl 
Malnyftn  Penidsiiln,  Pii»«iig,  Singjipore,  Am- 
boynn,  [slatid  or  Bum,  Java,  Sumntra.  It 
19  very  numerous  in  the  Malnyftn  countriea 
both  in  the  valleys  and  nn  the  hills.  U 
moves  and  leaps  with  great  quickness  amonjj; 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  'ihe  moat  strik- 
ing feature  is  the  great  power  of  sud- 
I  denly  changing  its  colours.  The  Malayan 
denominaiiou  of  this  species  ia  '*  Oruning** 
which  Marsdeu's  in  his  Dictionary  describes 
as  a  species  of  liziird  which  chimges  its  colour 
as  it  is  aflected  by  fear  or  anger. 

liOphvnta  armatua  Qray,  Inhabits  Pinang, 
Singapore,  CoL*hi<i-China.  At  Pinang  ihia  spe* 
cics  appears  to  be  very  Iccal  and  not  oumer* 
ous  :  two  individuals  examined  were  obtaiued 
from  spice  pliintations  in  the  valley.  They 
were  very  active  and  fierce,  possessed  in  a 
slight  degret:  the  power  of  changing  tha  ground 
Colour  to  a  lighter  hue,  aud  in  captivity  xelu««4 
food  and   water. 

Draco  volnns,  Linne.  Inhabits  the  Malayan 
PeDinsjUf  Piaang.  Philippine  Islands,  Horneo^ 
Java.  The  transcendent  beauty  o(  its  indivi* 
dually  varyiui;  colours,  bHfflea  description. 
A3  the  lizard  lies  in  shade  along  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  its  colours  at  a  distance  appear  like  a 
miiture  of  brown  find  grey,  aud  render  it 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  bark.  Thut 
it  remains  with  no  signs  of  life  eicept  the 
restless  eyes,  watching  passing  inteots,  which, 
suddenly  expanding  the  wings*  it  seizes  with  a 
sometimes  coneidetable,  unerring  leap.  The 
TyphlopiiJu:  family  of  Ophidia  aro  all 
of  similar  habits.  They  mostly  lire  undrr 
ground,  but  appear  occasionally  in  sluidy 
places,  parlicuUrly  aft«r  {bowcfa  of  aiOj  in 
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"m  the  rainy  season.  Thoj  are  very 
agile,  anJ  appear  to  make  use  of  ihe  horay 
point  of  the  tail  as  a  propeller,  Whrn  taken, 
they  frequently  prcs?  it  against  the  hand  in 
their  attempts  to  escape.  Hepoiin^  on  (lie 
ground  Typhlops  brnminas  msy  easily  be 
mistaken  for  an  earthworm,  until  its  serpen- 
tine moTement»,  and  the  darling  of  the  white 
■furcated  tongue,  while  Ibc  head  and  neck  are 
raised,  make  it  known.  In  confinement  ihey 
refuse  food  and  water.  In  all  dissected,  tb6 
stomach  contained  some  earth  ;  in  a  few.  re- 
mains of  insects,  (myriapoda,  anls,)  A  young 
female  had  a  string  of  six  cylindrical  soft  eugs, 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  each  about  *  of 
aa  inch  in  length,  ^^  in  diameter. 

Pvlhon  reiiculatus  is  irery  nnmerous  in  the 
Malayan  hills^and  vallpya,  feeding  upon  quadrn- 
peda  and  birds.  It  often  takes  up  its  abode  in 
out-houses,  preying  at  ni^ht,  and  is  thus  use- 
ful in  destroying  vermin,  although  plunder  is 
occasionally  committed  in  poultry  yards.  Dr. 
Montgomerie  bad  seen  in  George  Town, 
Pinang,  a  young  one  which  the  inhabitaiits 
suffered  to  retun  unmolested  possession  of 
the  rice  stores  iu  order  to  secure  them  agaiost 
the  ravages  of  rats. 

The  Lycodon  cffrrenis,  C<vitor,  inhabits  Pi- 
nang.  In  fierceness  it  lesembles  its  conge- 
ners, but  unlike  tliem,  it  raises  rertically 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  bites 
after  a  few  oseillating  muvemenla  from  side  to 
side,  Lycodon  platurinus,  and  aulieus,  like 
many  other  harmless,  and  some  venomous 
•erpents,  the  pupils  of  which  arc  vertioally 
dosed  by  the  liifht,  prepare  to  attack  horizon- 
tally coded  on  the  ground,  with  the  head  bent 
close  to  the  body,  and  drawn  as  far  backwards 
Ks  possible,  when,  suddenly  uncoiling  tba  an- 
terior part  of  the  body,  they  dart  obliquely 
wpwardS)  but  as  they  are  blinded,  not  always 
m  the  direction  apparently  lumed  at»  and 
they  frequently  miss  the  aim. 

The  Herpctodryas  oxycephalus,  Reinwardl, 
ta  of  Pinang,  Java,  Celebes.  Its  ferocious  habits 
hat^ebeen  accuratrly  describefl  byM.Reinwardr. 
It  baa  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
laterally  eompressing  the  nock  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  when  the  greyish  blue 
ekin  becomes  visible  between  the  separated 
eeales.  In  such  state  of  excitement  it  raises 
nearly  the  anterior  third  vertically  from  the 
ground,  continues  fixed  during  sercral  seconds 
with  Tibrating  tongue,  and  bites.  It  then 
throws  itself  down,  to  rise  to  a  renewed  at- 
tack. A  similar  mode  of  attack  characterizes 
T)ryinus  nasutus,  Inctptde  ;  Prasiniis,  Rein- 
wartfl ;  Lcptophia  pictus  <7mff/m,and  Leptophis 
coudalineatus. 
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Tropidonotas  juoreus,  Catdor 
nang    and    like   mu»t    of  the  A 
of   this  g(*nuB,   is    of  (ieroe  habiu 
unprovokedly  bit  a  woodcurier  wU 
pass  it.     The  bite,  of  course, 
of  no  consequences  except  a  tlfttht 
pain.     The  very  slender  make  aiM 
Kated   tail  are  cliaractera  which  i; 
species  to  the  arboriat  Colubriii*. 
Biingaraa  species  are  not    Duni 
Malayan  couulries  hut  B.  Candidas 
tus  are  of  do  uncommon    occurrt 
(ral   and   on  the    Coromandrl  Cot 
hoiVever,  it  should  be  o  i 

natives  ('"serpent  cbari.  ri 

hood  by  capturing  and  tihibiUii| 
this  Graft    is   unknown  amooe   I 
B.   flavicepa,    B.   candidui  and 
like    the   rest   of   the    veoomotu 
very  ferocious  when   attacked,  ha 
ediy    they    are    not    koowq    to 
on   the  contmry,    when    met   in  I 
they   attempt   to  esoape.     When 
or  struck,   their   rage    is    iostaai 
in  self-defence  they  will   even  nira 
retreat,   and    then    their  habituil 
iiess  is  roused  to    furious    sctivit] 
ing  to  utlaek,  the  head  is,  by  a  short 
neck,    brought    closely    to    Ibc 
drawn  far  backwards,  wbeo   miM 
the    anterior    part    of    the    body 
upwards,  they  bite.     The  height  of 
where  thewound  is  inflicted,  of  eoura 
on  the  length  of  the   serpent,  which 
of  darting  nearly  the  anteriur  half 
Notwithstanding     the     cr'-.-  -^ 
appear  to  shun  the  light,  1 
the  folds  of  the  body,  and  iur*   «.r 
uncertain  in  their  movements,  oftea 
jerking  the  head  or   tail    withoat  ta 
object.     Like  all  serpents  of  tropical 
seldom   expose   themselves  to  the  4 
during  the  day  they  leave  their  hiti 
they  select  the  shade.     The  ^rnoi 
is  terrestrial,  feeding  on  rati,  ^uo^ 
(Col.  mncosus,  Ltn,)  and  toads.    1 
venomous  aerpeats,  when  the  veoH 
inflicted  on  their  prey,  they  dueail 
the  fangs,  sheathe  and    plaee  thna 
tally  as  possible,  in  order   that  the] 
no    resistance   to    the   intro<iurtifl4 
mouth  of  the  lifeless  prry,  which  il 
head   foremost.     The  innocuous  ai 
or  strangle  their  prey,    which  m\ 
eitioct  is  either  swallowed  at  oit 
happen    to  have   been   killed   in 
likely  to  render   the  degluttlSott 
often   disengaged    from    betweia 
and  seized  a   second    time,    by  tb 
captivity    these     serpents    rcf«t 
greedily    Up    up  and    iwaHov 
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fotf  miaulcs  after  it  bad  been  bitten 
I  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  by  a  Bun^nia 
llu,  fell  on  the  wounded  aide,  and  was 
Ijr  after  seized  with  slight  purging.  The 
were  half  closed,  the  pupils  alternately 
id  and  contracted,  immobile.  In  17 
let  slight  Bpaams  occurred,  under  which 
iid  expired  43  minutes  after  it  had  been 
ded.  Another  fowl  wounded  in  the  same 
iS  the  former,  by  the  same  serpent,  but 
interval  of  seven  lioiira,  ex|jireil  under 
rioptoms,  only  more  vinlent  spHsms, 
lurse  of  2d  minutes.  Venom  taken 
itber  serpent,  the  faogs  of  which 
extracted,  was  inoculated  by  a 
■iuciaion  in  the  rig;ht  thi)sh;  four  mi* 
after,  the  fowl  was  seized  with  tieni- 
fell,  and  remained  lying  on  the 
led  side,  with  the  eyes  closed,  but  it 
illy  recovered,  and  rose  apparently  re* 
il,  50  minutes  after  the  inoculation  of 
■om.  Other  loivls  were  killed  by  differ- 
rnla  of  this  species  iu  SO  to  31  mi- 
^owla  bitten  by  Bungarus  candidus 
inder  similar  symptoms,  within  30  to 
itcH  ;  dogs  from  within  1  hour  10 
|to  S  hourp,  under  symptoms  noted  in 
Experiments  ;  the  venom  of  Naja 
ens,  Laurenli  was  carefully  obtained  so  as 
ltd  sny  admixture  of  saliva,  by  compress- 
le  venomous  glands.  It  issued  from  the 
•pcrture  of  the  fangs  in  viscid  drops  of 
3py  consistency,  and  was  received  as  it 
torn  the  fangs  in  pbtina  capsules.  The 
>Ma  operated  upon  were  an  aduli  Cobra 
'^^Ilo  Nnjii  lutescena,  LaMnmti  and 
>f  its  varieties — Naja  Kaouthia  Belan- 
K  every  instance  the  venom  readily 
B*i  the  blue  of  litmus  to  red,  and  restored 
;bt  yellow  to  luriucric  paper  that 
n  reddened  by  the  applicjition  of 
lk«K  ;  an  unequivocal  proof  of  acidity, 
ft  to  BpODianeoua  evaporation,  it  dried 
rarnish  resemblim;  mucilage,  ur  the 
an  egg,  cracking  in  all  directions  ;and 
heated  il  deposited  an  abundant 
nppruenlly  albuminous.  In  either 
e%  when   icdissolved,  it  retained  iU  acid 
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Ibe  nature  «>f  this  acid  may  be,  it 
i&poasible  to  determine  from  the  small 
Uy  opernted  ntinn ;  nor  was  Dr.  Ciintor 
red  to  say  that  the  poison  i7W/  is 
M,  although  if  it  he  nut  so,  it  is  certainly 
ijilcd  with  one.  The  poison  \iAv\t  proba- 
laaiats  of  some  comp'tund,  which  would 
tolly  disorjxanisrO,   under  any   atlcmpta  at 

tby  chcmictd  inenns. 
o^phfllus    SiimstraDus,   Rwlllei  TV., 
t9  Pinai»u,    SingapOf 
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aula.  In  Malayan  countries  this  variety  is  not 
of  so  rare  occurrence  as  the  species  appears  to 
be  in  Sumatra.  Both  are  equally  dreaded.  The 
natives  of  Sumatra  denominate  it,  '*  Pucbuk," 
a  young,  green  shoot  of  a  freer  ^  name  expres- 
sive both  of  its  color  and  arborial  habits.  The 
Malays  of  the  Peninsula,  who  only  know  the 
black  variety,  cull  it  from  its  broad  cordate' 
head  the  *'  hntchet  shaped"  serpent,  "Knpnck,**" 
or  "Kapak,"  signifying  an  axe.  At  Pinang  it  ge- 
nerally occupies  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  or 
the  valleys,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  trees, 
but  Dr.  Montgomeiie  in  one  instimce  observed 
it  at  an  elevation  of  S,200  feet.  i%  preys  upon 
rats,  small  bitda,  tree-frogs.  Trigonocc- 
phalus  puuiceus  is  general  shiggish,  but 
when  roused,  is  of  ferocious  habiia,  Tr.  grn^ 
mineus,  Tr,  sumatranus  and  Tr.  punicns 
semble  the  genus  liwtgarv*  ;  their  mode 
attack  is  also  similar  :  like  Vipem  RmstUi^ 
Shaw,  when  it  prepares  to  dart,  they  vibntt( ' 
the  prclicneile  lail^  and  utter  a  faint  hissinj 
aound.  Aa  the  pupil  is  vertically  eootrscte< 
by  the  light,  they  frequently  miss  their  aim/ 
and  like  BnngarM,  Najoy  Vipera  Runselli  and 
Hydmt,  in  the  extreme  of  fury,  they  will  fix 
the  fangs  in  their  own  bodies.  Although  ibcy 
are  averse  to  motion,  they  are  not  of  quite  »o 
stationary  habits  as  represented  by  M.  Schle;n^l, 
Dr.  Cantor  in  the  jangle  noticed  them  moving 
between  the  branches  of  trees  or  on  the  ground, 
either  in  warch  of  prey,  or  after  hejivv  raina 
had  flooded  their  hiding  places.  In  Bengal, 
most  trrrestri'd  serpents  keep  to  the  latter  du- 
ring the  hut  season,  but  the  rains  send  them 
abroad  in  search  of  dry  locahtirs. 

Altbuugh  the  present  genns  has  venomous 
organs,  aa  highly  developed  as  CritUins  or 
Vipera^  the  effects  produced  by  wounds  of  two 
species  at  least,  appear  to  be  less  dangerous. 
Accordin;^  lo  KiisselTa  exf>eriments  with  the 
venom  of  Trigonoctyhulus  pramiueui,  chickens 
expired  within  ^  lo  33  minutet,  Pigeons  in  14 
to  lb  minutes.  A  pig  recovered  in  C  or  7  hours, 
a  dog  in  2  to  3  hours,  after  having  been  wound- 
ed Mr.  Hodgson  has  seen  a  man  who  was 
wounded  by  Ihia  speoicay  the  only  venomous 
snake  Ifnown  to  inhabit  Nepal,  fearfully  auf- 
I  fering  from  pain  and  swelling,  but  he  uever 
beard  of  a  fatal  case. 

A  mnle  Tri^f^octpheluf  puniceus,  aucoes- 
sively  wounded  two  fuwU,  one  in  the  chest,  the 
other  iu  the  left  ihigh.  In  both  cases  the 
fangs  uf  both  sides  acted,  but  neither  of  tha 
birds  tsperienccd  any  other  ctfLCt  except  a  slight 
pain,  tvhich  lasted  u  few  mmules  after  they  hud 
l>cen  wounded.  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
that  the  serpent  at  the  lime  had  gorged  its.  If 
with  food,  in  which  st^tc  it  was  oUavtvd  close 
to  the  General  llos]>ilul,  in  the  vollfv  of  I'lnang. 
Another  individtial  wa«  subscqncnll>  caused  to 
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Tlie  followiDi;  oxperiinent  was  romrounicaleil 
by  Ur  Mouttiointinc.  An  ddult  TrigMocrpItalnH 
aiiMiUranus,  Var.  whs  made  to  bile  a  fowl  in 
liic  fleaby  ptirt  ol  ilie  thi^b.  Xlie  l>ird 
Haipetl  oboKl  for  n  short  time,  and  a 
ininutR  afier  U  whs  wounded  commenced 
purging.  At  the  end  of  two  minutes  it  fell, 
breJilhiiig  labouriously  and  whs  strongly  convul- 
sed. At,  the  end  of  0  minutes  a  few  drops 
of  water  exuded  from  the  eyes;  in  filleen 
seconds  more  it  wn»  quite  dead,  tix  minutes 
and  a  qunrter  nfter  it  had  bcLMi  wouude<i, 
13olh  fiiu^a  hiid  scted,  the  wound  wna 
livid,  nnd  similur  lines  were  observed  in 
the  course  of  Llie  ubsorbents.  On  nuolher 
occasion,  nftcr  eozue  unsuccessful  utlempts  to 
luske  Miiothi^r  iodividusi  bite  a  fowl»  h  terrier 
iiccideutally  was  wounded  in  the  fit^sby  pnri  of 
ibe  forc-nrni.  The  serptrnl  fixed  the  fangs  for 
an  iust«LUl  in  ilieUedli  ;  the  dot;  pitifully  soreani- 
in)F,  jnmpud  nnd  shook  it  oM*.  A  ligature  was 
uumedinivljr  applied  Jtbovo  tlie  elbow^  and  the 
(log  secureil  iu  a  c-\^fi.  It  couiinueil  for  some 
litue  wliininv  Irom  pMin,  probably  aifKravated 
by  ihu  tight  ii>:.ittn'e.  which  was  removed  at 
tb3  cloao  of  half  an  houfi  aud  the  doic  let  free 
lu  A  short  time  it  liml  rcunined  the  bet:  use  of 
the  limb  and  was  apparently  well.  But  on  tiie 
ibtrd  day  lultowin^u  perfectlv  circular  slough, 
includiu};  the  biiten  spot,  of  alioui  ^  of  an  inch 
in  uiumttter,  was  thrown  of!,  the  sore  readily 
healed  up  aud  the  doj;  sulfered  uo  further 
iucouvenience. 

All  the  hitherto  known  spcries  of  pcln^ic  Bcr- 
pents,  have  been  observed  atPinan^^  arnon^j  the 
abundant    minnlc  nf    fiuh^a  itailir  r« .. .:/.,!   »..  *t... 


even  the  largest  observed  iira 
at  their  full  size.  The  Urg 
very  ferocious  ;  the  yotinc 
Forlnriately  for  the  fisherraeii 
these  serpents,  which  when 
clentenl,  txiconie  very  sUitegi 
ptre.  This  accounts  for  the  i 
of  men.  whose  daily  callini) 
immediate  contact  with  animj 
which  is  fatal.  The  fisheriM 
Malacca  are  aware  of  their  d 
Tore  lake  care  to  tivoid  or  dra 
wliile  landinjr  ihe  I'lshes.  Tik 
naie  them  "  UUr  laul,"  i.  r, 
sea  ;  amon^  which,  howara 
/iavchordiu  ^ramuUtya^  iS< 
compiiaed  as  an  inhabitanl 
TrawNtctions  Zoolugical  S 

CrocodiUis  pomsnt.  Sekn-. 
er  and  fiercrr  of  the  IWo  cr 
in  various  locatrties  boih 
West  Coasts  of  the  Hem 
and  is  the  species  That  ira«  9 
fort  diicli  Ht  Vellore.  U 
>rrowtb.  An  evK  brouvhi 
Mr  Walter  Elliot,  was  hal 
vernment  Itoujc  compound,  1 
the  crocodile  had  increasrd  i 
or  9  feel,  beoominfE  so  powerf) 
ftiU  grown  buclc  antelope  wl 
drink  w&ter  nt  the  tank 
resorted.  Both  species  of 
alii<i;atora  by  the  Enelish  in  ti 
50,  of  course,  as  no  alligators 
round  io  Ihe  old  world. 


chftmcleon.     hn  usnal  tints  Are  n  pale 
fawn   colour,    but   t^iis  it  chKneres  to 
(d.lo  bUck  »ui\  lo  a  mixrnre  of  y^^ll^w, 
bUck.     Tliis    chfliiKe    is  sofnetimea 
tD    the    htifid.  At  other  timRs  iliflfiiscd 
wbote   body  and    tail.     A  corrtmon 
s^e    it    in«    is    seated     on    a    hedge 
irilh  the  tail  and  limbs   black,     head 
y«Uow    picked    out  »ilh  red,  and  ihe 
ic  hudy  red.     This  display  of  colours 
ly  WBSonal.     Ii  only  occurs  in  the 
%c  females  bein^  uniformly  and  plainly 
The  younv  has  a  pale  band  on  ei«ch 
he  body  from  the  eye   to  the  tail,  and 
of    dark    bauds   on    the  back.     And 
hich     Dr.    KrUarl    «nt    alive    from 
were   identical    with   th«   Bengal  rep- 
i    i%    chiefly    durint<    the    months   of 
td    June  ihut    the  species  displays  its 
iloars   ;     which     peaerally    are — head 
k,  end  more  or  less  of   the  fore-part  of 
f^  bright  red;  rest  of  body  and  limbs 
fnisti-browa  ;  and  a  great  black  patch 
aboulder.     The  female  is  smaller,  and 
her  S  to  10  e^gs    v^ry  commoidy  in  a 
burrowing  4  or  5  inches  into  the  bard 
^    and   tinatly  covering   them   up  most 
r,  ao  that  no  appearance  remains  of  the 
bftving  been   disturbed.  The  young  ap- 
ibout  &  or  9  weeks.  Mr,  Ulyili  had  seen 
lirds  grown  lianrd  of   Ibis  species  carry 
partly  swallow  a  Scolopendra  nearly  of 
teiigth.     This  and  the  other  species  of 
are   esseutully    tree    lizards,    seeking 
rey   often    on    the    ground,  but    always ! 
Qg  up  trees  when  in  danger. 


a  ponlioeriana,  CitP,  Fawn-coloured, 
UJal  dark  spots  on  the  back,  and  a  pale 
Itnal  streak  from  ear  to  tad.  Blale,  in 
g  aeason,  with  a  large  trt-coloured 
This  common  ground  lizard  it  dis- 
l  over  all  India,  but  is  rare  in  the 
i  diatrictSf  frequentint;  the  npen  country, 
J  low  copses  :  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
with  great  rapidity,  tail  erect,  and  con- 
If  in  any  crack  in  the  ground  or  hole, 
a  atoueor  bush.  Notwithstanding  its 
it  is  the  common  prey  of  bariiers, 
bawlcs  and  eagles.  Dr.  Jerdon  hnd  not 
beautiful  dewlap  (blue, black,  and  red) 
ped  in  ihe  south  of  India*  nearly  to  the 
.that  appears  to  take  place  in  the  north, 
lere  it  attaioa  i  greater  size.  The  coloura 
dewlnp  are  ouly  exhibited  during  the 
[  season*  and  it  then  becomes  larger 
revlously.  At  this  time,  too,  eorae  blue 
are  observable  on  the  nape  snd  back, 
■lOti  tUe  nape  indeed  forming  a  kind  of 
more  conspicuous  now,  the  colours 
merm)   too  arB  drepeucd,   und   the  qtta- 


tlrangubr  marks  on  the  back  and  bMiing  of 
the  limbs  very  distinct.  The  name  Sitano,  said 
by  Cnvier  to  be  the  name  by  nhich  it  is  known 
at  Pondiclicrrv,  is  a  Latin  l»^rniiiuition  of  ibc 
word  Shaitan  or  Devil,  a  name  aninetimes  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  loussalmans  uf  ^.  India. 

Draco  dussu.mierii*-Z>tt«.  <?*  Bibr,  The 
anterior  and  posterior  anglfs  of  each  orbit 
edged  by  a  small  pointed  horn  ;  grsy*  wing* 
marked  black  and  red.  This  very  beautiful  little 
lizard  is  only  found  in  the  forests  of  the  West 
Coast,  or  rather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  for- 
ests, for  it  frequrnts  cocoanut  and  belel-nut 
plantntions,  in  their  vicinity  chiefly,  not  living, 
it  is  alleged,  in  the  woods  iherasclvcs,  nor  in  th« 
aniens  at  any  distance  Iroin  the  forest.  It  la 
tnlerably  common  in  all  Mttlnb.-tr,  Cochin  and 
Trnvancore,  but  not  known  farther  north  than 
Malabiir,  being  either  unknown  or  very  rare  in 
Ganara.The  colour  of  the  body  is  a  delicate  grey, 
with  some  darker  markings,  which  the  animal 
occasionally  renders  very  distinct*  at  other 
limes  obscures  entirely.  It  sometimes  also 
changes  ita  whole  hue  to  a  dark  blackish  grey. 
Theground  colourof  the  wings  is  red  marbled 
with  black  and  edged  with  yellow.  The  small 
dewlap  is  pa)fl  yellow  marbled  vritU  grecu 
at  the  base.  This  is  never  extended  forwards 
10  the  extent  usuidly  seen  in  stutfcd  specimenst 
being  merely  brought  forward  noiv  and  then  to 
the  edge  of  the  chin,  and  in  u  fUt  statu  not 
ilistctidcd  with  air-  The  two  lateral  appendages 
of  the  head,  also,  are  merely  sligliLly  raised 
now  Mn\  then  and  never  distended  m  the  man- 
ner seen  in  dried  specimeus. 

Agama  AomWt—Gray,  Tbis  largft  rock 
lizard  is  only  partially  distribulcd  in  Soutli- 
ern  India  and  is  only  found  at  some  fie- 
vaiion  above  the  ?ea.  It  is  most  abund- 
ant  in  Mysore,  snd  rtpcciftlly  80_  iu  the 
utighbourhood  of  BangMufc,  whero  it  may  be 
seen  on  every  bare  roek.  It  is  also  not 
uncommon  on  the  edges  of  the  Neil^herries  up 
to  the  height  of  nearly  6,UOO  feer.  Its  nor- 
mal colour  and  that  of'tbe  female  at  all  times 
is  a  dosky  grey  with  dark  markings.  The 
male  can  assume  a  very  bright  livery,  t«., 
Hnc  vermiliou  red  above,  with  a  atrtak  through 
the  eye  ;  under  surface,  limbs  und  tad  black  : 
occaaionally  the  red  is  exchanged  for  yellow. 
It  frequents  bare  rocks  only,  and  retrenls  into 
holes  and  clefts  oa  the  approach  of  danger. 

VnrsnuB  drac«on.  L,  This  monitor  appears 
generally  spread  throughout  thp  whole  of  BritiaU 
India  and  it  is  said  to  cjctend  into  tht;  i«l»ud  o( 
Cevlon.  It  is  chiefly  uocturnal  in  its  habits  nnil 
fieqtteDU  jungly  places-  It  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  water,tht>ugU  per- 
haps it  prcfCT'  *ucbi  locality,  It  dcfcods  il»W 

lass 
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most  vt};orousl)'  by  strikiu£(  with  ila  taiU  It 
can  climb  well  bolh  Irees  and  walls,  and  It  is 
poptiUrty  beliovect,  ilint  ihieveB  make  use  of  it 
lo  cfttcl  i\n  cntrniioc  into  a  building  or  over  a 
wall  by  allowing  tlie  (^uana  to  K^t  hold  by  its 
fore-dawfl  of  the  window  sill  or  wall  and 
puUinjc  thcmftclvea  up  by  it.  It  \%  entcii  by 
the  natives,  who  coosider  ifc  hiQ;hly  nourifihin)? 
and  aphrodiatar,  and  many  Europcnne  use  it 
for  soup,  imagining  it  allied  to  (.he  wt*9f 
Indian  Guana.  U  can  always  be  procured  in 
the  Madras  market. 

Tiliqua  ^ufe8cen^  Merr,  Thia  is  the  raoit 
common  scink  in  the  country,  being  univeiaal- 
ly  dispersed  throughout  India,  hiding  it»4;U  un* 
(l«r  leaves,  rubbish,  stones,  ia  dark  rooms,  &c. 
It  runs  with  some  mpidiiy,  aud  is  very  active. 

Vipera.  Russellii."— ffmy,   RaateU. 

•*  Kunnadi  vyrien"  ram. 

This  well  known  and  justly  dreaded  snake 
grows  to  a  lar^e  size,  the  far-famed  cobra  wwnil, 
or  Chhra  manitla  of  aome,  seems  merely  the 
younn;  of  this  species.  The  old  orthography  is 
tuonil^  which  simply  means  a  chain  or  necklace, 
and  whoever  looks  at  the  marking;8  of  this  snake 
especially  of  the  young  one,  must  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance  thereof  to  a  necklace. 
Cohra  captlia  and  Cohva  wonil  are  Portuguese 
names,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  lat- 
ter name  waa  ^tven  to  present  species  by  tlic 
Portuguese,  It  has  however  been  forgotten 
as  applied  to  tliis  viper,  and  may  nou  be 
considered  a  fable  ;  every  one  you  meet  ia 
able,  on  his  own  showitifr.  to  point  you  out  the 
real  cobra-  mtyriil.  as  quite  distinct,  and  no  two 
observers  describe  it  alike,  they  only  agree  in 
its  being  a  very  dendly  snake.  The  car/tft 
iiiake^  auother  household  word  in  the  Madras 
army,  appears  to  be  equally  fabulous,  several 
prettily  marked  innocent  species  having  been, 
nt  different  times  pointed  out  as  the  carpet 
snake.  Generally,  the  tittle  harmless  Lijcodon 
auUcui  and  this,  perhaps,  from  its  hnbit  of 
entering  houses  as  much  as  from  its  markings. 
—Cur.  As,  Soc. 

Vipera  echia.— 5c*/€pW,  V.  noratta — SJtato, 

**  KulUvyrien,'*  Tam. 

This  Utile  snake  is  very  common  in  the 
Carnatic  Jerdon  doubts  that  its  bite  would 
prove  fatal  to  man.  A  dog  bitten  by  one  re- 
corerej).  Of  all  the  venomous  land  snakes  met 
witli  in  Southern  India,  tlio  only  ones  at  nil 
common  are  the  Cobra,  the  Chain  Viper  (Vi- 
pera  Ru«sellii\  the  BnngaruB  candiduM,  and 
the  little  fipei-a  echin.  Most  of  the  others 
af«  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  India.  Tri- 
rono<vi>hali  nre  not  usually  fatal.  Jerdon 
hliad  known  several  cases  of  bites  bf  Ttu 
t^c^p&alus  tualahricw  and  Tri^,nepa  ;  and 


A 

belie  Tortobe  ii  ■ 
iin,  and  uniicr  I 
s  no  fewer  thga 
p€eies    admitte«t 


none  prorcd  futnl.  Great  pii-.t 
ei^ced,  and  swelling  ubusIU  ToUoiii 
patient  gradually  rocover*.  Jcrdai 
ten  ill  the  fore-tinger  by  the  frifn 
Hftlgheriieusis  ;  he  applird  a  lifstum 
finger,  aud  sucked  the  wound  ngorq 
a  minute  or  so  the  akin  round  Uw  I 
eitcd.Hnd  in  a  minute  or  two  mofri 
circuliir  hit  of  the  skin  came  of  in  I 
he  set  off  running  imme<Iiatfcly  hf  ^ 
and  felt  no  further  lUefrects.  See  Q 
marks  on  the  bite  of  Trig, 
in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Calcutta.  XfL  I 
Blyth,  ibid.  XX.  5: 

The  grwit  Seychelle 
Indies    by    Gmelin 
Mr.   Gray    unites 
the     supposed    species 
Domrril    and    Dihron.      Aocordia 
SHilegf],    the    Indian  Tortoiic  pi 
dijienous     to    Madaga^csr    and   i 
bouring    isles,    has   boen   aedimi 
GallapagOB  Isles,  in  California,  and 
other   pointa   on  the  weitem  eoMi 
America  :"    but  Rlyth  had    been  I 
good  nuthority,  that  numerous  sfM 
in  gnrdens    in  the    Manritins,  havf 
bronghl  from  the  Seychelle  Islandtl 
instance,  thai  they  are  still  cnmmofll 
from  those  islands  to  the  M»urittui|1 
we  believe  the  few  in  India  hava  h 
ed.     It  is  mo»t  assuredly  not  an  In^ 
nor  had  he  heard  of  ita   ever  pra 
this   country.       The    lar^?eat   &ftt 
measures   4   ft.    4   in.    in   Wgtl 
curve    of   the  carapax.    or    3    fl 
n    straight    line  ;     transversely    4 
over   the   hi^h  arch   of   the  caiip 
diameter    line  S  ft.    2   in.    hm?lH#| 
raised  upon  the  leg?<,  ».«•.'  / 

in.;  when  vvalkini;,    the  >  :*k 

in.  from  the    ground,    if    not    taoid 
ference   of   hind-foot     }7\    in.    I 
person  recently  from   Jamaica,   mI 
great  Seychelles  species  is  quite  Hiatnl 
^reat  G:dlapa£o«  Tortoise,  whioh  hi 
multiplied  in  Jamaica  &  other  W.  la 
It    ia  ourinus    that  these   gigantic 
toiseafdiminuliTe,  howerer,  in  comp 
theextinot  IndianColossocheiit«}>boi 
indigenous  to  small  Oceanic  group* 
in  each  case  remnrkahle  for  the  p<ei 
bolh  their  faiana  and  Hora.  Wc  are  i 
the  great  wingleaa  birds  (Dodos  and' 
of  the    Mauritius,    Rourhon,  and   ■ 
(hose  also  of  N,     Zeaiivnd  and  of  U 
the  Megapodius   of  the  Kicobsri 
geners  of  other  ialanda  ;  tba  aingali 
recently   extinct   great  Parrot  of 
near  Norfolk  island,   with  Ua  sole 
N.  Zealand,   the  Owl  like  Boctun 
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And,  ftlso  close  upon  extirpuLion,  &c, 

iiy,  if  not  nil,  of  tlieiie  islands  appenr- 

TemnHnts  of   wh&t  irny  be   compRrfi- 

pe(t  conliiient?,  ench  with  its  peculiar 

centres    of  creation.     Tn    all  these 

teltquca    ofuncient    Undn.    wi'h  the 

Jlion    of   MrtdaRflscar,    mnmnltn    are 

ure    phiefly   or  wholly    Ch-iroptrra, 

SfartmpiaUa  ;  the  two  former  orders 

I   the   only    plnoonlnl    mnnimRlin  of 

;  and    one  specit^s    of   e«ch    of  these 

bnlers  heinw  ihe  only  known  indi^en- 

imsU  of  N.  ZenlHnd,    though  ft  Inr^e 

^e  animal  h.ia  lately    been  reported  in 

country,   in    all    probability  a  mar- 

ifadaarAscar  Is  very    remarkable    for 

Inlinary    developmenl  of  the  <]uadru- 

[roup   of  Lemtirs,   nmoni^  the  higher 

mammalia  ;  and    hus    even  a  rodent 

Cheiromys,  as  AuBtmlin  baa  a  rodent 

in  Phaicnlomys.     Its  other  placental 

are  mostly    of   peculiar  genera,  un- 

9i\  on  the  neighbouring   continent  ot 

no  maraupul    has  been    discovered 

bmmon  Crocodile  of  llie  Nile,  the 
of  the  hoolc  of  Job,  is  one  of  (be 
nmon  in  Tenasserira  waters,  and  the 
)cies  is  very  9li;<htly  disiin^uiehed 
/rocodites  are  numerous  in  all  its  lide- 
ms.  During  a  two  hours*  pull  up  a 
Mr.  Mason  once  counted  fourteen 
hemsftlves  on  the  mud-banks.  They 
y  off  ihe  natives,  and  a  sinj^le  animnl 
td  by  his  successes,  will  usurp  do- 
iver  a  particular  portion  of  a  river, 
becomes  the  terror  of  every  boat's 
passes-  The  steersman  occupies  the 
^erous  position  ;  for  the  crocodile's 
ttack  is  to  glide  up  silently  to  the 
lern  of  a  boat,  then  turn  suddenly^ 
one  stroke  of  his  powerful  tail,  close 
ip  of  the  l>oat,  be  sweeps  into  the 
(0«vcr  is  within  its  reach,  and  the 
victim  becomes  an  easy  prey.  A 
lief  with  whom  Mr.  Mason  was 
d,  perished  in  this  way  at  a 
the  river  Oainp,  which  had  previ- 
known  as  the  desmesoe  of  oaa  of 
BT  monarchs.  Persons  sleeping  on 
Is  moored  to  the  shore,  have  some- 
ko  in  the  jaws  of  these  monsters 
nrried  off  a  Burman  from  the  bock 
1o  thfttf  he  was  riding  across  &  small 
ider  the  very  shadow  of  the  walls  of 

irge  gecko,  which  the  Burmeae  call 
Ind  the  Unlays  tok*',    in  imitation  of 

it  makes^isrery  abundant.  It  disputes 
ion    of  every  cranny  with  the  rats, 

,imes  it  is  thought,    devours   their 
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yonng.  It  has  been  seen  making  its  repast  on 
(he  small  gecko.  The  natives  think  it  noxious, 
and  always  «void  the  reptile.  According  to 
Dr.  Cantor,  it  is  the  Indian  salamander  of  ohl 
writers  ;  and  new  comers  usually  bottle  up  a 
few  individuals  to  send  to  their  friends  ns  spe- 
cimens of  the  rate,  and  unkuown  productions 
of  the  East,  not  aware  that  it  was  well  describ- 
ed, and  ngure<l  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Siam  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ~ 

Hemidactyiu$  coctmi  the  common  gecko,  or 
small  gecko,  so  abundant  in  Tenasserim 
houses,  dilTers  genericKlljr  from  Plalydnclyhia 
eecko,  in  having  the  **  bssal  joint  of  four  or 
five  of  the  loes  in  each  foot  forming  an  oval 
disk."  It  is  identical  with  the  gecko  sre.n  in 
the  hoQses  in  Calcutta.  The  spider  of  the 
English  bihle,  Proverbs  xxx.  28,  was  undoubt* 
Nlly  a  snisll  gecko  represented  by  this  speoies 
and  the  word  was  so  rendered  in  the  S)'riac 
version  made  in  the  second  century,  iind  in  the 
Vulgate  Latin  mane  in  the  fourth  century. 
Jerome  translated  :  "  Steltio  manibus  nitttur, 
£t  rooralur  in  icdibus  regis,*'  into 

"  The  gecko  takeih  hold  with  her  hands 

And  dwelleth  in  king^s  palaces," 

Robinann  as^s  the  opinion  of  the  cele< 
bratfld  Bochart,  that  the  newt,  a  species  of^ 
small  lizArd.  is  meant,  seems  in  every  respet 
entiiled  to  the  preference  i. «.  to  that  of  spiderg 
but  it  is  tho  gecko  that  takes  hold  with  her  fli 
fingers,  and  O'lious  ns  are  her  looks,  dwells 
even  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  The  word  render- 
ed '*  ferret"  in  our  version,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  Wiffervnt  name  for  this  ssme  animal,  and 
in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  the  Hebrew  word 
is  the  same  in  both  passage. 

Varanus  bengalenais  ;  theKaren  are  extrava* 
gantly  fond  of  their  flesh,  they  steal  up  the 
Ireca  with  a  noose  at  the  pnri  of  a  bamboo, 
and  often  noose  them  while  lenping  for  the  wa- 
ter, OT  catch  t.hem  on  the  boat  which  is  brought 
under  the  tree.  The  head  of  this  species,  the 
natives  say,  is  venomous,  and  they  discard  it 
ahogether  ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  other  parts, 
which  smells  most  odiously,  is  deemed  by  the 
Karens  much  preferable  to  fowls. 

The  incantation  of  serpents  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  the  power  of  music,  and  a  late 
writer  remarks  that  •*  it  is  so  strange  that 
many  hnve  denied  the  fact,  while  others  have 
asserted  it  to  be  a  deception.*'  '*  Our  own  con- 
viction," ho  adds,  '•  is,  that  serpents  are  ex- 
tremely seosilive  of  impretaioDS  from  musical 
notes,  or  modulations,  under  the  iofluence  of 
which  they  wreathe  their  bodies  from  feelings 
of  pleasure,  while  to  these  graceful  contortions 
and  undulating  movements,  the  charmer,  who 
plays  on  a  pipe  or  some  simple  instrument, 
adapts  the  time/*     This  is  the  common  theory, 
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— thnt  aerpp-nla  nre  remiere.i  docile  by  rausle.    the  Ie«t  ilori>  of  ike  unimal  kinetlom 
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but  Mr.  Mason  hns   9ten    the    cobra   tiance  in 
imitation   of  its  Burmese    master,  wliilf*  he  eul 
upon     his     haunches     before    it,    mnkinj;    th« 
motions  with  his  body  And  hands  that  he  wished 
the  siialies   to    imitate,  and  which  it   did  p^r- 
Icctly  without  any  music  whatever,  or  any  other 
sound  except  nn   occusionnl  Hnthoritatire  A/zy  / 
A    pair   of    cobras     kept    perfect    time    with 
their  maaler,  while  no  sounds  were  nttered  and 
ntlowed  him  to  haudle  them  ns  he  wished.     At 
his  command  tliey  danc«d,  And  «t   his  oommind 
they    lay  gracelully    down   ns   if  islceo.     The 
Burmese    usually  put  n  wihl    one,    which    they 
sfleure  when  hiiH'  or  two  thirds    grown,  with  a 
practised    lame    one.     These    will   dance    and 
vrreathe   themselves  at  (heir    mAster's  pleasure. 
Simetimes  liartinv  at  him  but  at  thiit   nmmeni 
he  sltaightcns  him^tlf  up,  with   his  eyea  f.isii^n- 
ed  upon  the    snake's    eves,  and  in  a  (;i'uff  voioe 
commaiKis    them  to    perform.     Following    hia 
rootionff,  they   stand  almost    upright  with    their 
hoods  ddated  and    their  colours  all   in  play   ai 
they   dancti  ;  now  swift —    now  slow — now  »p-  j 
proachinit — now    receding  ; — and  he   has   seen  | 
the  younger  in  bis  receding   moments  f^ive  une- 
quivocal tokens   of  desiritt|(   to    make  his  exit  : 
but  on  heflrini(  his  master's  (Mil  he  turned  n^aiu 
thon$;h  evidently  with  more  reluctance  than  the 
oM  actress.     The  power    of  elfectiUK  all  this  is 
certainly  attributable  neither  to  magic  nor  music. 
]|  must,  he  thinks,  he  Hscribed  to  fear,  and  to  a 
very  simple  principle — the  power   of  imit«tion  ; 
a  power     possessed    by     different   aidmaU    in 
diflfereut   degrees.     Serpents   ure    by  no  means 


cobras  the  moat  intractable  of 
of ;  Itie  cohra,  and  the  bun^rtis, 
favourites  with  the  snake  cbiTmrn. 

Pir^    Serpent.     The    Klapi   is 
"  ftie  serpent"  of    the    Karen   so 
the  burning  produced  by  its  bit4,  wbnt^i 
is  poisonous,  but  not   ffttaL     U  u  ibe 
poisonous    aerpcul    in      Iwuiacnm, 
in<    to  the    Burmese    it  baa  a  mora  a 
power  of  repraducing  iuHl  than  tlw 
aniiquiiy.     They   mv   if  ooe   be  Ulad,j 
three   ot-liers    immedmtcly    ariK  m  tu. 
mul    a   Btirmau,    as^urnl    Mr.   Mison 
once  kdled  one,   and    immediately  he 
others,  close   by  the  dead   one   wilbovii 
able    to    oonjecturrt    wUence   they    caii 
Burman  nbme  Bi(;aifies  the  father  of 

A  large  python,  usuaUy    eall«d  a  b«i, 
uncommon  in  Tenasserim.    Mr.  Mat 
the  bead  of  one   that  was    kdled  by   aj 
bfi^s   wbosa  whole    lenfcth    meaim 
feet,  and  the  natives  say    thev  |croi 
er.     The  Karens   have    nn   apotheifm 
largest  python  cmt  swalluw  a    full  groffi 
rusa  or  sambur    deer,   bonis    and  all, 
inconvr^nieiice.     They  are   oftea    laea 
nmou}(  the  brunches  of  trees,    on   tbe  I 
atreums    in    the   interior,    where  iWnr 
quentty  noosed    by  Karens,    who 
as     valuable    food.      He     hat    scaa    i 
seise  one  nine  feet  lonx  by  tho  tail  ia 
Hud    with  tha  aid    of  bis   aasociotei 
capturing  him. 


INDEX   TO   REPTfLES. 
A 


fft^es  baUodeiruB^DKm.jAirrQchnrdns  faacUtnB,S'i. 

7'^i*.  Charsydrus  grauiiUtu*. 

Ahlabcs  bioolor,  73ii.        |     fJray,7i*AA* 
Ablnbcs  ouUarie,     ^^uKfA.'Acnjcbordus    f^ranuUtuv, 

72  ij*  Cant.  Chorsyilfiis  (jra- 

Ablabes  fuscus,  7^  jj-       {    nuUtua,  ffnsy,  73  aaa. 
AbUbei  melanoceph>tIus. 


CkmM.   73  ji 
AbUboit    oweoU,  Ounth  ; 
Ablnbu  rappii,  Gantk, 
72  jj. 
Ablab(i4    rapptij    Qunih, 

72  jj. 

AbUbes  aapttariu^  7d  jj 

.bUbea  teouitf«p9,  72  ii. 

Lbl&bes  vittataa.   Dual 

Znooyi*  dhiimaadas,Od/>e, 

78  nn. 

Leaathadactylas,  Fitzin^- 
er,  72  w.  ' 


t'bo4aum  armat** 


Adonomns  b<idioflAma, 
Ctpe.     Biifu  KuLuriiij 
Ountfi,  72  MI. 

Aepidea  robnsta,  Iftt/loiQ- 
cU,  Ooayoauuii  ox/cts 
phdlut},  D.  d:  £,  lH  tiu. 

Agama    armafca,     GreLf ; 

Acaathosaura     aryiaUi 

Gray  72  y. 
tlgama  oelUia  \  L.  Ph  ry- 

nuOdphaUis      candivol- 

vutuii,   Wnglttf  72  s». 
Agama  cristaCella,  AaA/; 

tiroucb<>c«l»  criftUtelUf 

Gunlh,7%  w. 


Agrima  (;utturosn«  iferr  -  Alpytnrm 
BroDchoc^U  crutatella/     72  d(M. 
Gunlh,  72  w.  |Aip7v«ru«    fi_,  , 

AgaraainolucoaoA,   L^ttfDmn,    Aipjvtrmi 
itrouohocela  chaiatallay     L^ttf^  ltm*> 


OitaUh^  7'i  w 
Agnm.i  ophiomachua^ 

.VcVt'i  n*tot«ts  ophioma- 

cbut,  Guiuh,  72  X. 
Agama  tiMl(KnaDDi,A'«A2; 
C^Iotas  varsicolo  r,aitiilh , 

72  w. 
A^ma  tabercuUta,  Gray, 

StelMo   tut>erctilatns, 

0«a£A,  72  X. 
Aj^am*  vcrticolur^  Dand 
CalotM  varsicoluryC/iriUA, 

7ii  w, 
Agama  vulttiosa.    Hart  ; 
Calocea  verstcoluriffuNiA, 
7a  w. 


AhattuUa  bcUi^   OfAft, 
D..'udrophif  pictsiScMrff. 


Aipyurui  CiSMsJ 

7«e*. 
Arpjnrornf  l»Tii, 

A.  4B«;dithii 

73  eea. 
Aipyaurua  lMfi»* 

7i  e««, 
Aipysornf 

ru«,    £Utk  i  A 

l«forais,e«aA*( 


■«!' 


AiCI 


Ambljoapkito' 
73  yj, 

A«nb)y<«philis 


Uvipunetft-Atiiria  orniitii.,    Gr,    Hy- 
im/2;    Trt>-     drouhis  unitUj  QutUht 
kvipimcU-      7*2  f If. 
73  pp.  Atiiria  uroata,  var.  Gray. 

niatdin,         HydropUi*  tlMo^d ftiutiik, 
cratuUttiB    72  its. 

nb*iDioi»-  1  B 

B.  ;   Tropi* 

>-ininiatus,  baryc«ph»luB     tykeaii, 

Guutk  ;    Steltio   tuber- 
igrinOD.         oulatuK,  Qunth^  IZ  z. 
liouottia  ti- 

'K  7*  PP'     Batagur,  Sp.  72  g. 

BaU^u  r    atfiuit,     Qunih, 
lui,  L.Cy-     72  g. 

maoulatui,  Ba'-agur  bAsfaa.  The  Bata- 
_,      _       ,     gur.  72  g. 
Ifuia,  Daud  Batagar  dhoogoU.    Tha 
hvctaU,  Dhougoka. 

\t.  Batauiur     liucata,     Gray, 

gi%.Rn4-       JUt;igUrlLllvatU«,C/llM<A« 
L  '      73  g. 

p?;  Oy-Bftta((nr    liawtcn. 
\,  Gray,      Kaohuga,  72  g. 
jBaca«ut  ocolUtat 
1^  &¥tuU  ;     Kinja    ocellALa, 
l.rulua,  72  f. 

Batacur    amichil, 
MS.  72  R. 
ioIorj&r«jr  i.BaUffur    amithii, 
igru^bm.  Vsngabunauiiibii,  (^wiiik 

72  g. 
»r4fi«Mii,      BfttBgur    teoU,    tf  ray : 
ilopa  bura-      Paunshura  Wcta,(?«ii4A, 
^,  1%W,  72  I, 

BaURur  tenloria,    Gr9.y  ; 
«byorrho»J     Pangahura    leutona* 

t*  I     Gintk.Vli. 

tata,  Jatu  \\ 

Ceylooeo-  Bfttrachiana,  72  jjj. 


Tbe 

Dun, 
Gray, 

Gray, 


ftlU,  Laur  ; 
oteatiiialis, 


nmol 


^cLrophia 


I  ohioraui, 
•pea     ohi- 


Balohari^ 


BUnoia  uiger»  tfniy  ;  Ja- 
palora  vuiegata,  L^nxy« 

72  V. 

Bitra  bydratdet*  Gray, 
HipiateB  hydriaimtOutUk* 
72  8a. 


Boa  arcuatua,  Dum.  Bun- 
garua  ciBruloua,    iJatui. 
li  bl>k 
Boa     oaudidus.     Cantor, 
BiiDgartta   oosraleua, 
Vand.  78  bbb. 
Ho«  conica.ScAnetd  /Oon. 
gylDphUoouiooa,  V'ay/. 
7d  et. 
Boajohoii,   Hum-,  Kryx 

joboii,  X>um,  72  xz. 
Boa    Krait.      (K»/2wim«  ; 
Bungarua  oasruivua,Daud 
5«tfi  Hy-   7a  bbb. 
uui  (/MRlA,  Boa  lineata/SAaw  ;   Bun- 
I  gariu    caeralaua,   DmuU. 
de«.  Gray,'  72  bbb* 
ipenundo«tjBoa  linatttis,  CtfniA.  Bun- 
f.  1     garui  Cteruleu>i    i)aud. 

fi,     CfoyJ    72  bbh. 
Mi»ayi.Or.'Koali»idu»,  Cantor,  Bon- 

ijpbnia  cwruleus  Daud, 
;.7a  bbb. 


Boa'retioulata,    ScAnWf^-.fiungarua  fInviocp9,ffriirJ^ 


Pytbon  rvticuUtttSj^ayj 
72  yy. 

Boltal^'  RublffTiB.  Gray. 
U  e  Dtidacty  lutt  ouQhci 
ihiiii.72a. 

Bombifroos    aiaroeDBia, 
Graiff   Crucodilna   tia- 
meDaitf  8chn.  12  E. 

Bum b ifruua    ingouupa. 
Gray  ;    Crocodiliia    pa- 
liutria,  Le98 1^2  k. 


Vega:rophia     uavicepi, 

Ountii,  ccc. 
Bungariis    iuulLiciactu». 

Blyth  :    B.   actiiifoaci^ 

t(i8j  A'aA{.  72  ccc. 
Bnngania     lemifHiciatuSj 

KuhL  72  ceo. 


Cabrita,  Gray,  72  m. 
Cabrita  bruuuea,    Gray, 


Cacopus. 

CA0OpU5 


Gthr.  72  kkk. 
syBioma.    Gikr». 


Broncbicjla  crutatolla, 

Dum. '     B.     criatatella,      72  kkk 

Gunth,  72  w.  I 

BroDobocela     criBtateUiJ    BUuiaria*lbivent«rj(?/A 

Tbegruning,  72  w.  72  ff. 

Broncboo.fla    gutttirosa.    'Calatu^ria 


^ay  i  B.  jubafca//>uffi, 

72  w* 
Bron  oboc?U'julxiU^i>kni 

73  w. 


'2  111. 
Daud.l 


bicolor,   Abla- 
b«K    bicolur.    QutUh. 
72  jj. 
Cataiuaria  fuaca,    Btytk, 
AblabiM   fuacua  ;  Gth. 
72  jJ.         ^ 
Calamana     liDnei,      Far. 
C.  albiveuU'r,  0(A. 
inolauuatictua,  Guutk.  Calamina  longiceiM,  Can- 
tor, Oxycol-imuB  loagi- 
ceps,  72  gg. 
CaJamaria  iumbhcoide», 
Var  i    C.     ut'gru  alUH 
72  ff. 
CoJamriria  montjcoIa,Can< 
Cyclopbia  mODlioola, 


4 


Biifo  aapcr,  SchU 
Bnfo  beogalenais, 
B 

72  111. 
Bufn  calamtta,  Lattr,    R 

calamita,  Houd,  72  11) 
Bufo  calaiudla.    Roettl, 

72  111. 
Bufu  uariaattia,  'Gray,  B 

oieiano&ticlua,    Gunlh,  I 


73  111.  I     Gtt„(A.  72jj. 

bu£i>    ciDereiw.    ^caucm/.  CaLamaria  nigro-ftlba, 
B.  ?u1ko"b»  Guntkf  "2  111.      73  ||, 
Bofo  dtiV>ia  (Shaw),  Ordy.]caUiiiaria  eagittariaCaw*. 
B  melanoatictUB,  ^MweA       Ablabea  8aKitUriu6.C<A, 
72  111.  I    72  jj. 

Bujo  palealtw,    Gtmboja,  Calamaria  scyule,  ScA'«ji 
72  111.  j     Afipidnra   bracbyuirbos 

Bufo  gargarisauB.  (?««.  B.'      Wof/l.  72  g>[. 

■?ulgaria,(?ttH(A.  72111.    CaliniarU  teimicepK,  mJu 


I 


AbUbea  tt)uuioep4,  OU. 
72  ii. 


Bafo  ttriseuB,  //aUou},  B. 
vulgBri«,Gi»«iA.72  III 
Buf<i   kelaartii,    GHHtA, 

72  III,  Callophia  oonoiaaus  Bed- 

Bufo  molauostictUB,e«iitA     dome,    0.    ntgr0»cei», 
^72  lil,  j     Q^ntk,  72  ddd. 

Bufo  palraanim,.  Cuv,  B.  Calloplu*  gracaw.    Gray,  , 

vulgaria,  Uiknfh,  72  Hi.      72  ccc. 
Bafo    Boaber,   iJaud.    E,  Callophia     iDtfttiDalU, 

m^UnuetictuB,    GuHth,      Ountk.  72  ccc, 
„  72  III.  'Cnlloph  a  bi?iiBatui»   CtL 

Biifosulgan«.(?u)i/A.7IlU.l     72  ceo. 
Bufovulgaria  Japouicua,  C-dlophiB    macolellondii, 

Sc.  B.  vulgari.,    ffu«M.|     U.-iiM  ;  72  ceo. 

I     72  ddd. 
Bnnganis  *^nu\\\ari», D»ttd  Ca\loyh»  Digrnceua,  OtAu 
B.faaciatOB,CiMi4.72  bbb.>     72  ddd. 
BuDgantBCiBnileua./)au4i.  CallopfaU  trimaculaiiUy 


i  2  bbb. 
BnuearuB  c^loniciia. 

73  bbb. 
Biin^iiruB  faBcUtUB,C«n/r. 

72  bbb. 
BuagaruB  fa»ciatus,  var. 


Gmnth.   72  ddd 
Oallopbia  uutTtrgata.   Gek» 

C-  tnaccleUaiidii,a«HrA. 

72  ddd. 
CalUwelaama  rbodostoma, 

Rttta  1  72  bbb. 


B.  Gunth.  B- oeyluDiotia  Callnla    pulcbia.    Gun 
6umh.  72  bbb.  I     72  nimoi. 


"^Imowvi 


ma,  ^J 


TIETTILE^. 


tiEnTtrs, 


•ntA.  Zhooj^  nig^rumar- 

ifl,  Ounth'  72  III). 

1    hoxuhoDotum 

iaphUhexa- 

'     72  mm. 

"»* 

I    72  k. 

■T  .MS, 

t,    ,^  -  1     .  Ujiii. 

pali»alufl,    Our. 
^—^  .yiiHw,  ScUn.  72  k. 

^H  iilud  loQ^irostria, 

iCrociKliliui  pAliiktxu,  l/€i' 
.72  k. 
Cro/'OfUIus  pondicerUnus, 
ram.|     O'tnth    72  k. 

ICiY)Co4iliiti  jioroBus.  Sfhnd 
72  k. 
Crocodiliis  iUinensis.SfrAn, 
7/  k. 
Cn.codilii«tTig'>nop(i,Qray. 
C-pal.i«tn*,  Lrs*.  72  k. 
Crocndiliis  Vulgaris,  Hhj/i. 
C.  t^iilustri'ij  /-(•«.  72  k. 


,,  aKtiM. 

trgin«tti!p, 
^Mifua  tri- 

KI.72 
Ins, 
iiurui  ti>- 

K 

r   iMTphy 
p  72  kk. 

.iCulfttllB, 

I    ntinolu- 
Jjii. 

Uli  O.St.B 


[CoMt. 


Ci^yptclytrupa    «'nnuatiiii^ 

Cope.,  Trimere'iHDa  c«ri- 

imiuM,  Gr«y,  72  hhli 
Cryptfipne  ([TanoRn«,    D.  Jt 
B,,  Emyda  gn»uos.>,GHn/rt 
72  h. 
Cuora,  .^/).  72  <■• 
I'liora  Btiibotn-nsis,    Orny, 

Raniug  <ir  Cuoru,  72  c. 
Cu<;rK     flavomarginoto. 

Block    bolliod  bot   Tor- 

tolHtf.  72  e. 
Cycleiny-  mouhotii,  Orny, 

Pyxidea  Moiiholi!,  72  e, 
Cyliu'J''"pti*  UiaculatuP, 

Watfl   72  (lit. 
CvliDclrophiB   rfupleoilend, 

'  tt'afjf    73  CO. 
Oylindrophia  mlos,   0»«y. 

72  ec. 
Cyclophts  uaontioulfti  72  Jj 
Jyciophia   maj-sr,    Qttntfi, 


itiaaliiB, 

r. 

9, 


72  jj. 
OynopbiB  bistripatiia^Oray, 

Oynophifl  bolctia,  Ouji/Zi 

7211. 

7311. 
CynopUis   mnUbaricii^j 

Oiin^A.   72  a. 
f^rtodaetyluB    pulchi?lluR 

Qray,     GymnoilactyluH 

pnlchelliiH,  H'oj/.  72  t. 
7y«tnrlenjys  flavomargina 
U,  Qray,  Cuor*  flavutuur 
ginata,  73  e. 

D 

Dtboifl  elef^tns,    /?.  /.  At . 

D-  ruMelltifUfiHl/i,.  7i  ii> 
Dtboia    piilchelU,   Omy, 

D-  ruetaellii,  U^nfA.  72  in 


nftlirtt.1    ruUellii,   (J»nM. 

72  iii. 
DaboU  ruawllii,  Oray.  D. 

ruasellii,  Gnmth.  72  iii, 
Dactytetlira      beagalftiais. 
LfSH.   Kara    hf^xadactylA, 

/.t'/<'i«.  72  jjj. 
DipntnayH  lunkadivana, 

A"*"/.   KbiimpKie  rtxyrbyn- 

cbiia,  Htmpr.  72  dd. 
Oapittnnya  Lrevelyano.  K<- 

liutri,  Hbinciphia  trevelyo- 

nus,  {tunth.  72  dd, 
Dwia  olivacest  ^'*'  Eiipre- 

pA«ulJvapcui),(>M»/V  72  e, 
Uoudropbia   boii.    Can/. 

DLmdropbia  picta>  SeJiUff. 

72  nu. 
Dondrophia  ornnta,   iSrA/. 

Cbryfiopelea  paradisi,£o<e. 

"2  un. 

Dendrnpbla  paradise!,  Jlfn( 
ley.  CI>0'K>P''1ea  iwradiiij 
/foic.  72  Ull. 
T>cniiropbJe   picta,    Scht€^ 
|S  1(11, 

Dcrmatoclielys  conAcea. 

OuhM.  72  j. 
DilopbyruB  menUger,  0th. 

I'liyai^nathua   maiiUgor. 

Ouutfi  72  y. 
Di|'tod<jmia  polyKflnatnio, 

JialioK.tll,  Japalura  poly- 

Koiii^Ui,  72  V. 
L)iplo|io|[na  otDatum^  Tar. 

(jtin/A.  72  III. 
Diplup-'Imi*  ornatiim.   V»r. 

H.   ^wHih.   O.  pulchxum. 

GuJit/t.  72  Ul. 
Diploimlm*  pulcbrum. 

D  i)a«»boop'*,f»"'*f''».  72  v». 
L)ip9Asbo«f  Sc/tle^.Atuh\y- 

ccpbaltta  btia   (Kuhl.) 

72  yy- 
D<p6<i-a   bubflliou,     &-ba. 

72  vv. 
Dipeaa  can'naU,   BttHw, 

pArt-u  cariuatAj    Wagt. 

72  yy 
OipRM  cMylonenaia,  72  ww. 
UiiMtt'i  cyiiwluD,  CtiHlMr, 

DipaAf*  gukool,    Oragg 

11   WW. 

i>ilM*,i8  deiidiopUifa,    Wagt 

72  vv. 
pil»adornr>kpbiia  oeyloneo- 

aU,    (fiiN(A,    Dipsas  c«y- 

luLenpis  72  ww. 
Diiwadouiurpbti*    Irigona- 

tua,  /'if:  :   DipBaa  trigo 

nati,  Buif^  I'l  ww. 
I>ip4aji  fcnu|;intia.  Cantor^ 


Pipaaii  FTftnticrih^rdnfori 
Pnreaa  mi'Utii:uln,72  yy^ 
DipsRs    iiigtomnrgiiiatM, 
Bltf.  D.  bubaliuAj5tiKi. 
72 'vv, 
DiiMtat  tnultiraaciaU,Z7fA*' 

72  WW. 
Dipnas   lUbe&cenB,    Gk 
Cbryaopetea  mbobconaj 
OMntk.  72  uu. 
Dipaaa   trigooata^  .Obi'tf* 
72  WW. 

pittteira  doliatij    taetp^ 

72  'cce. 
Djateira  dni7i0rilii»  /ff»fi 
DUtoira   doliata«  ttt^tp, 
72  r«o. 
Oiateira  praPJ>Cii»MlOfr.  <fr 

B.  Hydropbia  vipttrina, 

Gixyik,  72  girg. 
DoRanja  guutberi,    Gr, 

Triuoyx  guutberi,jtfar/- 

hr,  7'i  U. 
Dopauia  aub-pbns,  Grayj 

Triotiyx  cnbpl»uiui» 

achvxifj.  27  b. 

Difliopbi!*  flaviceps,  Ott-' 
ard  C  illopbia  oivirgAtus^ 
G(A.  72  ccc. 

Draco  daiidinii,  ffi'm.  D. 

vulau8ctprirpuB,A.7i  u, 
Draco   duaaumierii  Pttm, 

72  n. 
Draco  liimiicnhtttJi.  72  u. 
Urnoo  mauuUiiis,   Cantvr, 

7-J  a. 
Dnicu  roatratiip,  — ^Pro* 

bably  fromHt'Mieo,  S^  ii, 
Draco  viridi^,  .»A/cy.,  fj. 

volaiiact  pric|Hui,  1^.72  u. 
Draoo  vtridia  el  fniicnj>, 

Vand  ,    D.   vnlao4   ct 

pmipi*'*  l<-  72  n. 
Draco  Tulaiw,  CnfUor.,  1},\ 

volanaet  pnrpOA*  Ij.73u. 
Draco  volaoa  ut  pnupoa^j 

L.  72  ». 
DraftunciihiB  ranculataf^ 
ftiafl-,  D.  maculalU9y 
Cantor,  72  w. 
Dryiuua  uaautna,    M»IT. 

I'oaher'U   uiyctunuoH, 

Ori   li  vv. 
DryinUB  pra«iina,rnftffir, 

Tmgvpt  pra*iuua  if'ap^ 
72  vv. 

Drylophis  frouticfncioa^j 

I  ciucitiv.  Ouvih,  7fl  vv. 
.DrytMpbie    n«^nLttB,  Hett^ 
I   i'ragoprf,  ff'tiijK  '2  vv. 


('tiamui"dyiiriates    piil.    iDrykphu  uaaul*,  Hf^ft 
vciukiitws,  (juhl/i.  72  U     Pa^rHta    iiiyot«rit«itfj 

iHpftoh  foniteui(/Hn(A.73vv.|  Or.  ?2  vv. 

Dipsaa  fuwue,   M^ticy,    D.  Oryiopbia  praMon,  jff*>iV. 


boop»,  GtrnfA.  7iJ  vv. 
Dipsis   ijokool,    Gmy. 
72  WW 


Losaa  irpvi8,o':»*cy- 1 
Lvif,  P.'i't  72  yy. 


72i/y:/ 


TraROl«  praaiiitt    Wa^^, 
72  vv. 
Dr>iopbi^  lmpidocofcy«j 
QunlK,  TroplibbioayK 
j  peroltvU,  Qunlh.  72  at 


REPTILES. 


BliVltF:s. 


Calosanra    teotipntultii.  iGwoaipUcnrmUttB, /r(i5l.CTOl(/p<;Itu  dione,  Ekhmm 
D,  w:*  S.  Cftbrita  letch*- 

DAultii,  Quntk.  72  n. 


Cftlotes  mariR,  Qray 
zards,  72  x. 


Li- 


Colotes  opbiomacbu9t  72 

Citlote8opbioaiubua.Qray 

C.  opbiomacUus,  Quidh. 

n  X. 
C*lotft9  ronxii,  Btyth.  C*- 

lotes  nigriJabris,  PeUrs, 

7«  X. 
C*1ote«  rouxi,  Itlt/tK  ;  C 
versicolor,    (iuntk.  72  w 
Cftlotefl    tritsiinaattjs, 

£ytU  ;  C.  maria,  trtv^; 

72  X. 
Ctlotes  versicolor,    Dum 

C     veraioolur,    Gunf/t 

72  w. 
C«lot«s    versieolo  r.      Tb« 

Wi^mioker,  7*  w. 
Ctlote.-)  viri<lia,  Gray  ;   C 

versicolor,  G«nM    7*  w 
C«Iot«4   viridifl,     A>/a/ftf 

C.  opUiomacLa8,C^unfA. 
7«x. 

CaTnp9odficty1n«  Ifttnureii 
IK  .L*  B  ,  HimrU  Vos 
lUKrii,  Grayi  7^  <)• 

Cantoria  Hongata.  Ottnth 

Cautoria  violncpji^  Qirard, 
C.  oloDgsta,  Ounlk.  72 
qq. 

CA'>uaaa  vlivacca,  Grap, 
O.  oHvoeea,  Onntk.  721 

Oaoaanaolivacea.Thfl  lu- 
diaa  Loggerhead,  72  i. 

OarAWAla,  Davv.  Hypuale 
nepra,  QHnik.  72  Ui. 

Careita  imbricaU  (part) 
MiocC  «qtiamata,  Gth 
72  i. 

Car«u>  sqntmaU,  Hawk- 
LiU  Turtle,  72  i. 

Cera tophrja    mon tMia* 
Schl.  Siff^\ni*hTyB  mon- 
taun,     Ifuffl     72     kkk 
SahUy.  Megalopbrvumoo. 
tanA,  M',7j/.  73  kick. 

C«rberuft    bofcformisi    D. 

&    A.f       C.    cinereufl, 

Oray,  72  rr- 
Cerberitfl  ciD«retw,    Oray, 

72  rr. 
Cerberus  obtuntua,    Cn>. 

C.   rhytichopn,   RuMseU 

72  rr, 
Carbnm  rhynehupSf  Atf«. 

•<«,  72  rr. 


C.carinata^OuntA.  72  xx. 


Ciuniit:loo   ceylanicns, 
Lour.  ChamsclAo  vulgti- 
rfe,  GumCA.  7^  aa. 

Cbaiuicleo    vnfg»rM> — The 
ComtnoD  ChamelboDj  72 


C^angulia  albirenteri 
Oray,    CaUrukria    ^Ibi- 
VeDltTTj  Qtitttk.  72  f(- 


CbeloDidccj    Marine 
tiea,  72  I 


tur 


Cbelonia   dOsBuraiori,    D 

ct  D.  f  Cod  uana  oUvacwa, 

Qthr.  73  i. 
Chelonia    oUvscea,    Eaeh. 

Cdoiuiaa  oUvaeoa,     GtA- 

72  i. 

CbfirsylruB      f-isciatus', 
Cut.  CboM^drua  granu- 
latufl,  Oray,  79  aaa. 

Cb«r»jrdni8    gmnnlatus, 
Qray,  72  aaa. 

ChUmela  linoata,  Oray, 
C   Gr^y,  72q. 

Cbitra  iodic*,  Gray,  72  h 

Cbitte,  RnntclL  hd.  Atro- 
tiiim  sclddtosuoijGKAtA. 
7Spp. 

Chitulia    faacUta,    Qm^ 
Hydropbia    lougicei», 
GuwM.  7afff. 
Cbitulia   inomata,   Gra^f, 
Hydropkia  oruaU^QtrnM 
72  Mi. 

Cbryaopeleft  omatn,  ^.Cb 
paradisif  Boit,  72  uu. 

Chry8op«l*K»    rubeaotnia, 
GKrtM-72aa. 

Cwftudo  nmboiuenaie^Omv 
J),  tc  //.  Ca'»rA  Amboi- 
nen«iB,  Gray,  72  e. 

Ciftudo  f'?}  bealii,  Otay, 
Emys  beaiii.  Gray,  72  (. 

Ciatiidotrif»8citta,  Gray, 
Cuora  trifaaciato,  72 

Clothonia  Joboii,  Gr^ry, 
Eryx  Johuii,  />«».  72  xx 

Cobra  monil  of  Eumpflanii 
ia  PeniDBula  DiboiB 
ruagcUiij  Qunlh.  72  iii 


Klapbia 

72  kk. 


diuue,      Dmwu 


Colobtinia  cwjIanicnN 

/>Hfn.  8i1ybiira  eiliotti 
Oray,  78  e«. 

Coluber  (ierffyc2oKx&  Gcrv 

Hyp«irUiiia  eubydris.  J9. 

rf:  n.  74  IT. 
Cobibor    auaitotnoBatov , 

Daud,,  Hydraa  piMatur, 

Sckneid.  72  od. 
Coluber   aroensUf    Skmo, 

^^iulotea  ruawlii,  D.  Jt 

£.  72  fab. 
Coluber  aulicn«,    L,  Lfco- 
do)i  aiilictiH,  Hiti^  72  ww 
C'jJuber  bipuuclatusy  C<tn 

tt/Tf   LvpiorhyUuii  Jara 

Ounth.  72  XX* 
Coluber     blumeobacbii, 

J/tfrr  ;    Ptya*  muooaoa, 

Cope,  73  IL 


Oolubir 
reciangala^i 

t*trhyto»t 
7a  ax. 
CoUber 
Ptya» 

CoiHberl 

72  Odd. 
Ccilubor  mi 
Ltendoa 

Coluber 
Callupbtt 
(;a»U..7f< 

C«tlub<ff 
Coiiip 

Colubers 
tboa  auJ( 
tx. 

Culuberi 

aOB;  9 


-—aapia  carinata,  73  xz. 


CtPcilii  pliitioosA,  L,  Bpi- 
criuui  cliitinoauDii    D. 
4'  B.  72  nun. 

C<i*«»ba  hypocyanea,  ffai- 
mlt.    Gpicriiiin  gliitino 


Caluher  bueoatua,   Xr.  H«v  Colnberm 


malopaia  buoeata.  ATAvi. 

72  aa. 
Coluber  oallioophaliu, 

GunlA.  72  kk. 
Culnber  candidua,  L.  Bno 

g«rua  Mtruleoa,    Daud. 

72  l>bb. 
Coluberoondanani»,  iferr 

Paaconjupbiii  oondaDnru- 

Itllfth.  72  tt. 
Coluber  ciirviroatris.  Can 

tor ;  Zameuia  faaoialat  us 

Ava.  72  unu 
Onbibor    droorua,     Shaw, 
Deiidropbia  piota.  &A^y. 
72  uu. 
C'-'lubtjr  dfaumnitv   Cantari 

C.  Ptyaa  luuouam,  (^P^t 

72  II. 
Coluber  dhumoade*,    Can 

tor,  Zaocya  dbaoinades, 

Cope.  72  no. 

Coluber  diAdama,  Blffth, 

ZamtHU  ventrinihculatuB 

Gt/nM.  72  mm. 

Coluber  diadsma,   Scktrg. 

ZamtiDis  diademi,  Otnth, 

72  mm. 
Colub«rdiont:,   PalL   KU- 

phii  dione,  Dnwu  1%  kk. 
Coluber  laao»9l<ito%  8kaw, 


Ziments  iaRaoUtaa^  Jtaa-  Coluber   i| 


tell,  72  mm. 
Culub«r  gt«uluew,  Sh^tfi, 

Triineroaiirna  ffraoiiaeua 

fii.ffl^r,  72  hhb. 
Colubdr  bffbc,    Hmmd,    7a 

meuta    faaciuUtus, 

72  mm. 
Coluber  beba,  SA,   Lyro- 

di-n  aulicna,  Boie,  72ww. 
Culnbor      lielcnn,      O^uttt. 
C^f>|>liis  belena.  GimrA. 

iz  II. 

CuluhcT  bexaj;«»notnit,t^an- 
<«riXeneUphia  hrxa^^ 
uolua,  ffHNlA.7& 


macuan%  I 

Coluhfr 

Z&U5,  Gray. 
Cyl'ibcr 

tr- 

Ct 

n»le  Qep»,  u 
C<^uber 
5/ya, 

Kiuftt 

Coluber 

Odoi 

hB. 
Coluber 

Chrj 

tOvtubiti 
G( 

liitn,  0,  2 
CoKibvr 

drtipbu 

7*i  ttu. 
CitltiboT 

72  xa, 
Culub«!»   |*lai 

airhia* 

72  rr, 
C<kIuHeri 

tor. 


Jutiimi 
Colul 
Ca 

Coluber: 

Ovall 
Odubcl 

(Ii 
Colnhtf 

DabtiU 


723fa:a; 


heptues. 


"BEITILW. 


iriJtM«Ui|  DAB., 

»iD«teay  Dum. 
b3«    Murooiatea, 

i"^ii«.    liavd. 

...  ;.  rp. 

r     atolatuB,    L*nn, 

>■ 

r    rtrtatfiB,    Sft*w- 

s-  ihgniiftli*,  Stfineid 
atM  trigouata,  Bmc^ 
rw. 

r  vcnfrimftcnialns, 
lis  vcatri- 
•i$k.  72  mm 

rA,  72  I!. 

KbtMiuA    mclaiinriim, 

».72n. 

OMmit   roticuUrcy 

M.  72  11. 

II*  hypoMc,  Af^n' 
RVftle  U[*p*,  ^iinM 
If 

■nirgtnalus 

teKurus  tn 

*cuijhai»ts  tfHnM.7'3 

:<>»urus   tri- 

ft!U  iUbooin«U,  Caitt 
cMs    albiH:inctus, 
i  9.  72  it* 
ftlk  eallicapbiitas, 

■        -'.  7iikk, 
:  Jticniatdi, 
_,,  ._.,.,,  ,UH    punelu 
%  Ottntfi.  72  ii. 

^riuflcllh,  D.6iB 

,.   ...      ,  .     .VW. 

VlU  riolacra,     C^M 


ftouUi 


lair*,  Boic. 


r<4*  Z«OCya  curiu«liis 

if4.  7:2  no. 

bodou  cariniiiuit,  Qth 

CJB  (lb  11  oi  D  ad  es,  (7()/>« 

u. 

M-  Zvnrnu  f  Aetciola- 


Cjrypb'xlnn  c&rinftlu9, 
Quntb.  Ziiooys  nigrumiir 
^natuSf  Qupth^  72  nn. 

Coryphmloii  hex«hnnr>tiiAt 
Qnnth^  Xenelaphie  hexa 
houutiu,  Oui'th.   ']2  uiui 

CrocorlilnH  biporcatiidf 
Canti/fy.,     6.     ptiustris 
Um   72  k. 

Croc'iililus  lnporcAtns,t*nP. 

C.  poro4iiM,  Sckneid    12  k. 
CrnciKliluB  bombtfroiifl, 

0'rn}f,  C.  imiusLris,  L<ss, 

73k. 

Crocodiliia  galcfttaBi    Cut*, 
C  St.iinenhi»,  Sc4n.  72  k. 
Crooodilus  longimstria, 

Sckneid.,    Ciivialw  gan- 

geticiia,  Gi'iUfc.  72  k, 
Crociwlilua  p&lii&trUy  Le^t 

72  k. 
CiocodiltiR  poDdioerUnuv, 

Ointh    72  k. 
CrtMSoriilua  puroaua.  fikAncI 

72  k. 
CroooHilui  Biiuieiubt.  Sf:An. 

7'ik- 
Crucodtliis  tTig»»'^p8,QTay. 

C.p»li»tit»'.  /.f*».  72  k 
Crocoditus  vul^aria,  Uum. 

C  palutttrin,  Am*.  72  k. 
C'yptclylropB    L'ftriDAttiB, 

Cope.,  TrimflrusuruB  caii- 

uaiua.  Gray,  72  hbh 
Cryptoptia  gntuosuj",    A  \ 
5.,  Emyd.i  gria<>3a,G«Mi/i 
72  h. 
Ciiora,  »^  72  e. 
i.tiora  iimb<»?n.M!«isj    '^'"'^yj 

Baning  t«r  Cunro,  72  e. 
Cuora     fl'ivutnnrginatQ, 

Black    bolliod   bos    Tor- 
toise. 72  e. 
Cyolemyi"  mrttihotii,  Oroy, 

Pjxidea  Monhotii,  72  e. 
Cyliodrophui  uiacuUtup, 

W.iffI   72  d<?. 
Cyliodrophia    rfaplondcnR, 

Ifagf.  72  cc. 
^ylindropliiB  nifua.   Gray 

72  eo. 
CycInphiR  montiooliif  72  jj 
jyolopbia  maj'tr,    Qvnih 

72  [j. 
(Jynophie  bSiitri(;atU9,Grn.'/ 

Oynuphiii  btiluua,  (JH«f/i 

7211. 
CynopUia  belenn,    G«Mr/i. 

72  11. 
Cynopbia   mnlabaricus, 

Qunth.  72  U. 
Cyrtodactylna    puk-btfllu*. 

Griv,     GyniDodflCtylu* 

pnlchelliift,    Wagl.  72  t. 
^lyfiUclcmya  davoraargina 
U»  Or<i^,  Coora  flavoia»p- 
giuata.  72  0. 

D 

D«b"ia  cleijnna,    H.  Z.  M . 

D-  ruMe1l>t,(tMiM/i.72  lit 

Dhbtaa   ptilobolUp  Orfiy, 

D.  ruB«eliii,  U«iiM,  72  jii 


nnliola   nilJellii,  Uhi»(A. 

72  iii, 
DaboU  rtiaftellii,  Omy.  D, 

rnsseliii,  ihinih,  72  iii. 
Dactylt^tltra      bengaU'nais, 
Lkm,   Rar*    hnxadactyb, 

OipHtiiiya  laukadivana* 

AW.    UhiiinpLia  uxyrbyu- 

cbiia,  Utmpr.  79  dd. 
Dnpntnnya  trevelyana.  K#- 

iaxxfi-j  Khinopbia  trcvelya- 

11UR,  (I'vnM,  72  dd. 
Dwia  olivacea.  (?r.  Eupre- 

peaulivarcu»,(*tt»M.  72  o, 
UeudropbJB   boii,    CofiC. 

Dcndrophia  picU.  SckUg. 

72  nil. 
D>iiidropbis  ornatA,   .Sr/W. 

4:bry8(ipolea  paradisi,&oi^ 

72  uu. 

Oendrnphin  paradiMi,  /Ifi*- 

/cy.  ChryBop^lea  ]varadiM, 
//ore.  72  nil , 

Dendrophia   picta,    Schtii; 
72  on. 

DerniRtocbelya  eoriaoea. 
OimfA.  72  j. 
Ddopbyrus  menUger,  Otk. 
Phyaignathuk   uieiitager. 
Q  until  72  y. 
Diplod<anna  polygonatii m , 
//a/hu^eil,  Japalura  poly- 
goiul.1,  12  V. 
Uiplopciiiia  ornatum, Kar. 

Ui/fir/i.  72  111. 
Diplupelin'*  iirtjfttnni.    Var. 
H.    (iuH(/i     D.  puluhrum. 
GtfHtA.  72  m. 
Diplopulm^k   nulcbrum. 

i^Mntk.  n  111- 
Dpuaboop^.GKii/A.  72  vt. 
UipNaa  boftj  .S<r/i^.Auibly- 
Cfpbaliis  boa   (Knhl.) 
72  yy. 
Dipt^vs  bnbftli'uft,    S^ba, 

2  vv. 

DipKaa  CBn'oata,   Scinm, 
Parva*  eariu^ta,    H'ay/. 
72  yy. 
1H|>SJW4  ceyloneoaia,  72  ww. 
DliMan  cynmloa,   Cuntor. 
DipttAS  gokoul,     Oraiff 
72  WW. 
liiiUAS  deodri>pbi)«,   n*aj/Z. 

72  \  V- 
OipsBdnmniphnB  ooyloncn- 
Gumik.    Dipaas  oey 


Httri-ns  mi<ntie(tU,72  yy. 
DipBas    fdgi  o ma  1  giiialn ^ 
Bhj.  D.  bubolina^^c^a. 
72  vv, 
Dipxai  tnnltifasciaUiAA.' 

72    WW. 
Dil^AR    llltPbCQDS,     Cr. 

CbryaopflftA  rtibenccna, 
&unth.  72  lui. 
D>p«aa   trigooata^  JBoi€, 

72    WW 

Piateira  doliata,    Laetp, 

72  'eee. 
Diateira  dnmf>ri1ii,  /tfii  { 
D'lsteira  dotiaUr  lacep^ 
72  eea.^ 

DiBteir.i*pra©non*atn,i!>.  eft 
.fl.  Hydinpbia  vipciina, 

tfHJ*(/l.    72  jii?^. 

Dosania  giiuthcn,   Or, 
Trionyx  guutUert^^a/- 
/er,  72  b. 
Dopaiilit  Bub-pUnn,  Gr«)r» 
Triouyx  autipbuiiut^ 
4»cAw»v  27  b. 
Doliopbis  fl.-iV)ceps,    Oir- 
ard  Cdlopbiu  Diiirgatui^ 
Glh,  72  ccc. 

Diaco  ddtidinii,  fJi'm.  I). 

volatis  el  pri£p(t(«,/.,7i  u. 
Draco   diiasuiuiert^  bum, 

72  u. 
Draco  bimncnlatDii.  72  n. 
Uraoo  maoaliitOB,  Ca4ttvrf 

72  0, 
Draou  roetraInF,  -^—pro- 
bably fromHLriJro,  27  ♦», 
f^raco  viiidi*.,  Hchtttj.^  \), 

volanB  •^t  prwjxia.  I<.72  u. 
Draco    viridis  et    fuacns, 

Daud  I    D.   volaan    ot 

prwpoa  L,  "S'i  a. 
Draco  tuUub,  Cmifffr.,  D. 

volans  et  pricpua,  L.73  u, 
Draco  volaaa  at  proj^Hia, 

L.  72  \u 

Dr.ifiaooubis  marnlatas^ 
f'^iait  ,  D.  nucuUlu«i 
Caniur,  72  u. 
Dryinca  uaautu^   Mitrr, 
roBHcrrtft    uiyutvrjlGftiiMp 
Gr»  72  vv. 
Dryinus  prftf«iii«»,0«ff^f-r- 
Tmgi>|)S  prftfliuua  /f  tipt. 
72   vv. 


SIS. 

Iur.«nMn,  72  ww.  ~  iDrylophis  fronlicfnotuii^ 

Di(Madouiurpbua   trlgoDft'    OuNfA.  TragMpa  fronti* 

tua,  i^itz  ;    Dipsaa  trigo-    cioctuft.  Quuth.  74  vv, 

iiata,  Jk'if,  72  ww.  Dryiophia    iioiiiUiiH^  Bttl 

DipBaa  fcrrugiDca,  Can/or}  Tiogopi,  fl'oyL  72  vv. 


VHauiuiudyiiitAtct    pul- 

vcrulentua,  GunCh.  72  U 

l>ipau  forateQi(:JunfA.72vv 


Pa»^erita    nivotCfriXAO'd 

Or.  72  TV. 


DlpsaB  fu&cuB,   Mocti^,   D.  Dryiopbis  pra^inn.  J'7'>^'!* 
'*      '*    """  Traf>op»  prskiua    M*a^. 

72  FV. 

Dfviuphii  trnpidooopcy«,J 

Guntki  Tropbidnwy«       j 

J  perottoti,  OiJwM,  72  ttafl 


boops,  Onnth.  78  vv. 
DipfAS  gokool,    Gray, 

72  WW, 
Tipsaa  la'viH,  S^A'ry.  FareaB 

Uvif>  ^*"m  "i-  yy 


72i/yy 


DiL 


"BXPTtLBS, 


REFTILEB. 


EUpbiadione,  2>itm.,72  ki. 

E*  «aiircntu*te»,  -O"™  -7^  ^It, 
EtfkpUia  tmiiiariiB,  Cope. 

E,  tjcuiuruB,  Vope.    Fh. 
72  IL 


Schtey.  fJalbpViis   bivic- 

El»pa  bosefarrois,  Schneid. 
Ct'fborua  rbyDcbops,  /Ik*- 
Wt  7i  rr. 

Xiinnreli^pa  bungatoi<l*'S| 

dun /A   72eco, 
El«pa  dorsalifljQray.jOligo- 
don  clor*!»Haj(?UfliA.7!2  iih. 
El*p«   flavicepa,  C'atifon 

C&llopbia  blvirgatuB, 

iitintk^  72  ccc. 
El»ps  fui'Citus,  SchiMtd. 

Callopbiii  inteatinuliAi 

6u]iCA,  72  ccc. 
KIaT>iiDte8UiiaUB,  OantOK 

Callnphia  iDteatinalii, 

QuHih,  7-2  cpo, 
EI*p*  macctellindiijKrinA, 

Cillophi*   macolflllaticlii, 

EUpfi mftciiUcepB,    OUnfh. 

Callopbrn  m^culicepBf 

OunlL  72  ddc). 
ETspa  melaunriia,    Caafor*, 

Oflilophifl  TnaculicepB, 

Uw/K/t.  72  dfiil» 
Elapi  nigio-mftctilatuB, 

Cantor,^   Cillopliis    grft- 

cilis,  Grdy,72c<^, 
E>Bpa  pcrHODitiis,   Mfyth,f 

C^kliophifl    moevlelUudli, 

Qunik,  73  (Idd. 
E1ji|»  trimftcalatoft,    Mn'r. 

Cftltoplii»  tFimnculflUiitj 

OwtWftp  72  ddd, 
EU|H  iimvirp*tiiB,  Qj*"//(. 

Callophifl  Tuaoclellatidiij 

(*tifllA.,78(3dd. 

EmpiRn^ii*   flJireBtPtit, 
Grni/  ,  Varan i^fl  flavo- 

Emydfl,72h, 

Eroyda  grftnoaa»  The  Bun 

Kmydtt  putictafci,     OYtfij., 
K.  ^ano&i,  Gmi)^^.  72  h 

Emyft,  72  e, 

Einys  l*ask5i,  Qi'ay,^  Bsta 

gnt  liflfikH,  72  fi. 
Emyn  baUgui-,  {^^nP^J  Ba-| 

tagut  baska*  72  p;. 
Emy§bPAliu  ThaSpeplckd 

Pond  TortrtisP,  72  f. 
Ewy*  bftUnmeri,   X<:m.,  K. 


KngyBtoma  mumoratanii 
Ocv.   Cncopui  lystomSf 
fi^MlA.  72  UK 
EngyBtomaornatain,  Dhm. 
Diploptdma  nrnatumj 

&Hnih.  72  lU. 
EnRyi$toma  pn1chruin,/ra/. 
Diplo|iflma  piilcbrUQi, 
ilunlh.  72111. 

Eohydrina  bengnlensia, 
Qray,  72  g^K- 

Eiihydria  ni^rrnoinchis, 
Mcrr.   HydrO|ihl§  nigr*>- 
Q\u\^\^t  RaxstUf   72  iff. 

Enicf^athan,  ffmy   /oti. 
Ablabes  HagitUriiu,  &\iAtK 


Emys  bennettiij  Qray.,E. 

Eraya  berdmorei ,  R?^M,  E, 
ocelhta,  Diim,  72  f. 

Erays  cTRMicollie.    Thick- 
necked   [*ond   Turtoiae, 
72  f. 

Bmya  dbotvgnka,  Gray,, 
Batflgii  dbungok.ij  Gun/A. 
7Be, 

Emyi  duvnucellii,   i>j*m. 
Batagar  dbougoka^Gu  nfA. 

Eroys  HAvn-Tiigrfc,  £«<i.,  E 

thurgli,72!. 
Rmyfl  hamiltonii,  Gray,  E. 

giitUta,  Grrti^,  72  f. 
Emya  hamiltoiiii    Yellow 

iipotted  Em  J  St  7^  '.  72  jj. 

EtnyakachuRis  Gray,  Ba- 

ttipiiT  liueaUiHfGfi"'''  72f.  Epiorinm  gintinnitnmi    D. 
Emya  liueate,  O'njVt  R«t*"!  <t  /'•72  unn, 

gar  linoatTiQ,  GirnfA-,72  g.  EpicrJum  hasveUii,    (Pt^s.) 
Kraymnflcriijceph^iln.  Broad    Waifl.     E.      gbitiDo«uiu, 

headed  l^errapen,  72  f,      |  1),  d'  B.  72  nnti 
Emyi  mntica.     ThA  Chu-Epiorium  monochroumG/A 

BBH  Terrapin,  7S  f.  |  72  ddo, 

Emys  mulicn4i|  Cantor*,       Epicrium  mE>noc)iroufl 


Km 

Lycddoai 

tor,  7*  wi'. 
Euprepe*,  H'*^,fli 
|Ea|trepes  diihttrv^ll 
£ijpr«pc4  tftetln,  Jl 

B»  oUTACKife,{MLt 

Btph,  72  0. 
EaprepM  Dliiiw^,1] 
KupraiHirpfaiiMv  f 

£u  pnpei  nif  e«M,fi 

72  n. 
Kuprepen  mF»wii,  ^ 

Etiprepe^tnifDitUpi 

7:i  o, 
EvDBi»faellii,7)».,Vi 

mtinodactyli,  Oiifi  1 
Evexis^  iiioDoclact;li,& 

Neaaia  moDudu^i^ 

e^nlk.  72  q. 


Btotk, 
Qnnth, 


Emye  njgiioana,    Gray,, 

E.ic«tic*j72  f. 
Eniya  nigra,  Bt^fk,,   E. 

ct-aRaicolliH,  72  i. 
Einya  niaricaQ&j  Gwy.  The 

blackiidi  Pond    Tortoiae,' 

7^2  f,  jErpetoo  ient:A[!ii!a.tiu,£alr 

Eniya    ncelhta.     Ocellatedj  Herpeton  tentaouUtatti, 


E.   unjaQchrDUiDj 
72  QnTi. 

Eretmocbelya  ^quaTDAtA, 
Affots.  CArett&squQin&Ut 
enntk.  72  i 


Ponrt  Tortoisis,  72  t. 
Etnys,  Sp.  73  f . 
Emya  ptcquntU,   Lex*.    E. 

Kuttala,  Onnj,  72  f. 
Emy^  platjTintfi,    Orny., 

Nutnclieljrt  platynota, 

Oratj,  72  p.  72cC, 

Emy^  rci^vrftii*     Rpevea'a    Kryx  conicns,  Dum.    Oon 

Pimd  Tnrtnl!*i"p  72  f<         [  ^ryioithia   cudIcub,    Wagl 
Emya  HeW,  Gfffi/,   E.  tri-,  70  gj. 

jnfin>  ScfiKcififf-  72  f.  'ki yx  jobnit,  Dwrn.  72  zz. 


FeraniA  eieboldu,  f  7 

FurdonU  ttDicokr,  i 
n  qq. 

G 

GaTifcUa  guifteticBi.  ' 

gHrftl  or  N'tkno. 

Gecko  gututni,7!r. 

G^^ko   hooiakioaiM 

Tiltt.,  PtyebvBwfa 

locephalnm,  6ni.^ 

Geckc*  cbinennl,  Aq 

I  JaponicuB,  ^HtlTi 

Gecko  ja[H>uieii',  TIr* 

I  Gecko  uoDirdiat,  f* 

72  r. 


Oun/A.  72  tta. 
Erpetun  tcntncule,   Lactp. 
Herpeton    teutaculatiim, 
Gun/k.  72  HB. 

Eryx  braminne,    Z)ff»'d. 

Typhlops  branunua,UMn«A:Gecko  reeresii,  ^fVfi 

a  ecko  gutUtu^  A 

72  r. 

Gecko  fiinithii,  Anf,' 

Gecko  srentar,  7i  r. 

Gecko  tri^m,D^ 


EiQVa  Hi.iinuUMS, 


<ira>t  3/S  i.>yx  fnaculiituB,  JlanovH-il. 
Eryx  Johnii,  i>Mm.  72  z«. 


HemidactTlu  Wi 

GcE^tfiiiyJa  gT^**"!*^*"*  Gr«y,    Eryx  Johnii,  i>Mm.  72za.      Ok«(A^  ?2«. 

72  p.  1-.    T  J         i3     Jl  iGeiM:lemy«  microc™ 

Emy;«it.^i>HU.     Th«   chi-^»fi«a3cynodon,    eunth,     ^^„,^  tn.y.i«-« 

ii,!Fie  PoniT  T.vrtoise,  72  f.    ^^  ^v.  |     |^^  j^  ^ 

Emyfl  fijtiiifi^i,  Qray,  *i«"-|Eumecc»  Wiegmano,  72  o.  Gencltmya  rrtnK, 

einyda    apiuosn.,    Gray, 


Emyw  tcctrt,  Oi'^i^.,    Pang;- 

alinra  terin,  72  f. 
Emyi  tc'itnm  (fnrnU),GrfflMt 
PAiijj-itnira  tiaotr,ria,<»w/»f  A 

72  f* 
ErjiyH  tontoria,  Trrrty.Pang' 

ahiiratentoria,  72  £. 
Emya  tbefmjdUr    Rfyn.  K. 

Emysthiiri^ii.  Tha  Thiifgi, 

73  f, 

Paiigi-hiira  tocta,  73  f. 
EnivR  trijiigi,   Cnylonffac 
Pij'ihl  TorUiitr,  72  f. 

Rik'taj^iir  alliiiiaj    (runth^ 
72  0;, 
EfliyB   qntt.iti.  'Jri.'/..  7-''  f 


En,  .ilbijpiinctatu«,  72  p.     I     Emyd  r«vrtii,  |H 
hlumeces  biltneatua.     The|Oeoemyd»,S/>.  TH 
black -rtiripLul  Skiiik,  72  o.^Oe^emydb  srlao*)  ' 
In  metier  chalcid^a,  72  p.    ■     The  epinoM  W 
EiimecfS  hnirdwitkii.Whitej    72  e. 
-.ti-eakedSkink,  72  p       jaeopbis  mkno^ 
Kuniocra  inrlicne,  i2  p.       [  72  eg 
I'hiBiccee  [aod^tctybiB.    The,  ._  . 

Hh.»rt-ty«d  Skiuk,72  p.      jGyinnopii«cartito?» 
Eiimeces  punctfltUB,   Vor.,-  {Bodihtert)€t^y 
J^Hm.ce^     albopunctatuaj  JaTaIllcu^ y*«W 
f?«H/A.  72  p.  [Gymoitpus  dnnoMi 

FAimeccapimctfltnfl^lTwjw  ^*'">;  ^""T^  ** 
E,  pmicUtus.flunM,  72  p.  C"*»  C"'^-  '*^ 
EiimeuoR  .inadrivtrgatua,  Oyiuuiipus  nrftj^ 
ff^ilhta.,  MabonUqawJri-  Chitra  indica.  *n 
htioati,  Crunth.  72  o.  Gyninopiu  jiTamci 
KimieceH  rnftvcsii,  72  p.  Trionyx  jawns" 

Kiiiii.-ocrt  scblct;fln,  72  o.    '■     SchKti99  <-  »* 

E'liiH -i  taprobauensis.      Gymnnpiifi Imcaw 

AV/,  7:'  I  Chilra  ju'iti.:.,  Ui' 


lellAtos,  J)ttm   Herpntodryu  rrionotuB, 
gntiotu,    Cui'.'    Cttttlar,  Aljlab>*H   uielaou- 

bpUnui) />um  Her|iotoij  Uut&cuUtuui, 
bplaoufi,  OuntK.  7a!  »*• 

\i  h.  Hiinilin  ludtoa^  Gr.  Eumo* 

ux^cepUatuu),    cos  iiidicua,  iiuiU/t.  T^y, 
(L  UiiiiilU    rcefeaii,    Uroy. 

virido,    Wa'ji-    Kuuiccos  rtievesii,  Q«nlk 

ox>oepho-       7^  |>. 
B*  p.  73  kt.      UipUtaa    fuciatii*,    Ora^, 
wuuoutf^ H tf j/^     Hi^JitiUfi  bydriuua,6'«Hi/( 

Bipiatef  bydriiius,  72  %Jt. 
Uomilupsis    Kur,   SchUp,, 
Uypairir\u«    unhjrdria, 
i>.  A  /I.  72  rr. 
HumalopsU  bucCAtus,  Kukl 
iril,     Gray^    72  *». 

Humalopaiioubydrisj  Can 
luffiit   Qtt/iCA.      tor^  Hypsirbiua  uuliydris, 

i>.  4  /^.  72  ir. 
BmtUk,'32ni.  UoinalojwiN    bnrdwiokii, 
\j6untA       Oray.t  Coluber  buoc«ta, 
A'mkJ.  p.  7«M. 
Hftpi,   Ou/i/A.  HoinnloiMia    Ucr|>etOD^ 
leJ»jw,G««(A.    HcUt^j,  p.  72  tt, 

ULMUitlop«i.«  hydriiiiiR,  Can- 
(btniub)  ^f'.^   mpitfttw  bydriuuB, 

I,  Cantor,         Guitth.  I'l  in. 
ciapttftixntA.  Hi>iitalu[»«iH    Ibuoobalia, 

Sclii€'j.  Kurduuu  uniculor, 
Ceylonoaau,    Kirny^  1i  in\. 
[g.  liomalopHioulivaceaB.Cimf 

fttOHcheiualtii;   Dypsirbitia    eDbydrifl* 
B   72  9.  I   li.iL-  it.  72  rr. 

I     iaaCiilAtiiiS|U.i>iu«Lopsi»  plumbon^  Boii, 

Hypairhiua    plumbea, 
I    Dmricioatua      Wngk.  'J.  rr. 
ticridium  Hom^ilopMH  vhynchnj*, 

QuulK.  73  t.    OatUof.  Cerburuaciu«reufl, 
nan  lis,  C/qn-  G/ay/72  rr. 
japouiouB,      H'imtUop(»i6sehDL'idfcri,5f/i. 
i  Cerberu«    uioweiu,  Qray 
i  rr. 


peronii, 

ipUuauujri«j'H')iiialo|»i4    siebutdii, 


wi\,  Qunth. 

99  pterenii, 

fajtcutAtiia, 


platyurus, 
ycLvridjiirn 
0«H(A.  72  t. 

triudrud. 


Sch/r^j. ,  b'ei-nttin  siebiildii,  Uydropbia   hardwicklw 
Qvitih.,  p.  72  aa.  j      Gray.,    Hy.    oorgiiata, 

HutunlupttiH  oMiiiKOnrita  Omiitfi,    7^  fH. 

Rljf.H.  liiiec.ita.A7*ii/.,7lJ3a  H>dropbiaJerdouii,7'i«ne. 
Homonota  f.-ifc'iaU.yert/un* 
Kiuut*cc'a  im-dactyldfl, 
G'i«(A.  72  p. 
HntuoptiH  Iturooaii,    Blytk, 


Hydropbu  cnrulesceusjQr. 

72  otc. 

UydropbU  ciintoriS|  72 iff. 
Hyilrophiii   cbtorifl,   Vaud. 

72  ftf. 
Hydr<'phirt    cnlubrinas, 

SchU(7.   FlAtnrua  BtiUtataa, 

Gtcna.  72ddd. 
Hydriipbirt  i»jrouata,  Gm«(/^ 

72  fif. 
Hydrophia  cnrla,   OunfA. 

bl  ydrupbia    cy&nociac  U. 

TheCbittulj  72  «««. 
IfydropbiH  cyanociactns, 
Dnud.    Hy.    cyauocincU, 

G»niA,  72  cee. 
Hydroplu*    d"liata.    Gray. 

Hy-elcg^ns,  OiiMfA.,72  fif. 
ffydrupbid  doliatA,    /'iVi., 

Hy.  vipuriua,    Gunth. 

7  a  g«fr. 
Hydropbift  elegaua^  Qunth., 

7:i  fff. 
llydropbia  elljoti,  GuH(h., 

72  fff. 
Uydrupbi<  fuviata,  Gruy., 

Hf.    cutOQALa,     Gun//i. 

7'Z  fff. 
Hydmpbia    ffttcUtaf    J<«9- 

*«//,  72  fff. 
Uydriia    giacUifi,     CaniorJl 

H^drupbia  caiitori9,GMMt&.HydrupbiaftubiBto»a,fi!f:X{*2f. 

72  fff.  I  Euhydiina      beugalaaaia, 

Hyilrophia  gracilis,  Cunlor.,   Grnff,  7'i  (tgg. 

Hy ,  cblons,  Dnud.  72  fff.jHydrophis       fecbiaopbellap 
Hydroithi&^rAOilitjJiutat/i,    Schnidt^     Uy.     ttiolLeaiif 

72  fff.  1  Qra^.  7i  oee. 

Hydrupbis   gracilla,     ScA^' Hydropbi«  «chl«^{},  Fi»* 

Hydropbia  liudaayf^Gray,'  «A<r.  Hy.  Oruata.  UuHik, 

72  fff.  I  72  fff. 

Hydrua    gracilia.    .SAau*.,   Hydrophia  spir^dis,   Cfoy. 

Hydrophiagvauilui,  ^uMf//   72  eec 

72  fff.  iHydrupUw  SUkctii,  Only. 

Uydrophii   hardwickii,      |    72  t*»e. 

Qunthf  72  ggg.  Hydropbia  atriaia,  S-'hteg, 

Hy.   eyouuciucu,  GuAjA. 


Hydrophtfl    ni^ocincia, 
Sck.  Uy.toiuuat»,  Guuth, 
72  fff. 

HydruH  Digruciactua,  Can- 
tor, Hydrophia  lur^UitU, 
RirnM.  72  fff. 

Hydrophia  niyrociDotua, 
Dauii.  Hy.  uigrooiticta, 
Jiu4Mi/,  7i  fff. 

Hydropbia      ni^rooincta, 

5c A  i  Uy.  iobu«ta  (luntA*, 
72  eee. 

Hydropbia obsctirits,  Daud, 

fly.  gracilis  ft'fssfU.l^tit. 

Uydropbib  ub^ol]rl|.  Ura^. 
Hydraplii^  cbloru,  Dawi, 
72  fff. 

Hydropbia  oroaU,  Gunf^ 

72  fff. 

Hydruphia     pclamidnidMy 

V"or.  anonlata./'VKA,  Hy» 

lorcata,  Guuih,  72  Bp(r. 
Hydropbia      |<t!lam>urMde«y 

5fA/.,  Hy.  birdw  ckii, 

GKit/A72Keg. 
Hydropbiii  priaiiiia,  &Ai|)7; 

Pulnuiia    bieulor,   Ituwltf 

72  KKg. 
Hydrupbis     prupinqntts, 

yan.Hy.ourin,GfA.   i2gge. 
Bydfopbia  rubuatOt  GhnIA. 

73  ee«. 


Tuatudo  HorulivWiiiGraj/, 
72  e. 
HorAtU    Pani,    Rm^cH., 
EcbisciirtuitU.  iWf»r.72iii. 
triedrtia,      Hmna  cannatA,  Kukl.  Cer- 
dfua,  Quuih.  Hnrrin    scbuuidurtauaf 

iJund.,  Cyberiis    rbyn- 
oUorift, /Ta/.j  chops,  UtuicH,  72  rr. 
bis  major^     iRyJrophis  nuiiuUtn^.Grav 
.  Ily,  Rtokosii,  Oray»  72  ©ee 

bolona,  Seh  /Hydropbia    auumalu,    Fir' 
Itnia,  G«n/A.|  f-Aer,  72  ggg. 

Hydropbia   aapera,    Grffy, 
maUbariouM,'  72  we. 
lopbia    ni4l»<JHydtopbisbelubori,GKnM* 
*^(A.  72  II  72  tee. 

oxyc«plul:isJnydrnpbi>i    bongoleutia, 
oaoina  ox}'>{  Gray,    nubydriua  beoga* 
,  A  it.  72  U.  I  Jcuiifl,  G/oy,   72  gga- 


72  rrf. 

Hydropljis      aubaunnlaU, 
Grffy.,  Hy.,  cyauooiucta, 
HydiuphiR  JwviK.  Lulitn./  Guii/A,  72  ili. 
Uy.  ornaUjGanfA.  72fff.  Bydropbiti  HuhcinoU, 
Hydrupbis  Upenioidesj  QuniJt,   72  tU. 

Gii»iA.  72  m.  Bydropbii         anLuiiictna, 

Hydraphiii   liudsaj'i,   Gr.       Uray  ,     HydiuphU    sub- 


72  fff. 


cinctft^  Ouiitk,    73  fff. 


Hydropbia  longiccp8,GKnM  Bydrop'uis    aublicviB,  Qrn, 

72  fff.  I  Hy.    cyauocincU,   OMnrA* 

HydropbiBloreftta,  G«n<A,|  72  fff. 

72  iiisu-  JHydtOpbittuiqiiaU.  72  fff. 

Hydruphia  major,  GMnU.|  Hydropbia  vnriegiilfl,.^c/i^. 

72  octi  I  Pelami*   bicolur,    Ru$$HL 

l[ydrt>pbtfi  meUniinu,         {  7:i  ggg> 

Warft.,  Uy.  dpiraJi9,G/-<ij|r.  Hydropbia  vipcrins^t^untA* 

72  oeo  I     72  ggg. 

Hydropbia  tnootalia,  Gray,Hydrupbobits     acmifaaei*- 

Hy.  ujajur,  GhnCA.  72  ocej  tna,    UunfA.     Odunt'.rinita 
Hydropbia  micrucephalaj   {  60uiifaaciuci>fl,0  uwrA.Tifklc 

Fi»cfuf.  Hy  griwilUj  JZat-flyilriiSiiuiiu  ssltratoi/yVoy 


Mtit,  72  fff. 
HydriDphia    nigrociacla, 


721. 

Hydrv»»«rus«al'aeor,Q/i»w, 
UoelUtcd    Watei   2#U«rd. 

721. 


REPTILES, 


BSPTILS8. 


HvAruH  bicolur.   SiAneid., 
FeUmia  bicolur,  RnutU, 

72  gBR-       , 
flydrus  cmruleacena,  b>hav>, 
llydrophis  OEoruIesocus^ 

Or,  73  c^A' 
Hydrus  ooLubrlnuB,  Sehneid 
PktnruB  8Giitatu<»,  Gunth. 

7  j  ddd. 
Hydrufl  cnrtus,  Shaw.  Hy- 
drophis  curta,G(/t.  72  ggg. 
Hydrua  enhydria,  Sehneid, 

Hypeirhiua  unbydrij),  I). 

and  B.  It^tt, 
Hydras  faaciatua,  Sehneid. 

Hjdropbts  faucUta,  £u< 

til//.  72  f  ff . 
Hydrua    ^runulatna,    Seh- 
neid. Chenydrudgtaaulo- 

tttft,  Orav,  72  &aft> 
Hydnu    hybrida,    Schiey 

Hydro  phis     casruletfceui), 

Gr.  72  eee. 
Hydrua  msjor,  Shaw,    Hy 

^phis  major. 
Hydrua  major,  SAaw.  ;  Hy 

dropliia  Stokesii.  Gray,  72 

eee. 
HyctraB  nigrocinotuB    var. 

Cant.  Hydrophis  JerduDii, 

Qunth  72  eott. 
Hydrus  piscAtor,   Sehneid. 

72  an. 
Hydros  rhynchopn,  SeJineid, 

Gerbema  rhyachops, 

StatelL  72  rr. 
Hydms  schistoBua,  Cantot: 

Knhydrina      bengaleuBin 

Gray.  72  ggg, 
Hydrus  apiralis-  Shaw,  Hy 

drophis  spiraliH,  Gray.  72 

•ee. 
Hydrus    atriatus,     Cantor 

Hydropbis      cyauociucta. 

QwUk,  72  frf. 
Hydras  valakadyeoD^jBoiV. 

Enbydrina       bengaleusis, 

Gmy.  72  ggg, 
Hyla  arborea,  var   Gunth. 

H.  ohiiieaAiii,    OuiUh,72 

ntntm. 
Hjrtodaofcyltis     bivtttattna, 

Cdnt,     CaJIuIa      pulchra, 

Qunik,  72  mmm. 
Hyl*  cbiueoaiB,   Qunth.  72 

lamm. 
.  BylaeiyUinca,5cA/«^.,  Hy. 

lorana    erythrsBa,    Qunth, 

73  Ul. 

I^la  leucomystar,  Oray, 
Polypedates  maculatus. 
GuHtk,  72  mmm. 

fl)k  msculata,  Gray.,  Po- 
ly peAatea  maculatua, 
OunlA.  72  mmm. 

Hyla  qiMKlrilioeata,  U'/ft/w 
P.  quadrilineatuB,  Cu'nth. 
72  mmm. 

Hylorana  erylhnca,  Ttr/iu 
III.  Hylorana  erytlira, 
Gunth,  72  111, 

HTlnr^na  erythroes,  Qunth 
T211I, 


B  ylorana       maorodactylaj'I'fteerta 


Oanth,   72  in. 
Hylorana  macularia,  QuHth, 

72  JU. 
Hylorana  malabarica, 

Gunth,  72  m. 
Hylorana  malabarica,  iTc/u 


dnuMona 

dracona. 


Qmntk. 


Varan  us 

72  1. 
Lscert-a     gangetioa^     Om. 

Gavialia  gangetioua,  OaHtA 

72  k. 
Lacerta  gecko.  La,.  Gecko 


6haw.  LspoiMM 


art,  Hyloraua  temporaliarj  guttatua,  OuntA.  72  r. 
Gunth.  72  111.  jl^acerta     guttatua,     Daud,^ 

Hylorana tomporalie,  Qunth   Oucko  guttatu8,G«HM.  72r 
72.  lAcerta  homaiooephala,  Ore 

eeldi.  Ftychosoon  bomalo 

cephalum,  Gunth,  72  r. 
Lacerta  iuterpunctata,  Gm., 

Eiimeces  Tmnetatuii, 

Qunth,  72  p. 
Laeertii  lesobenaultil  Mitat 

Kdw.  Cabrita  leache  uaultii 

Gnnth,  72  m. 
Lacerta   punctata,  L., 

Eumeceapunutatus,  Gtuntk. 

72  p. 
Lacerta    rufeacena,     Skmio^ 

Euprepos  lufesceua  Gu»tk, 

72  m. 
Lacerta  cbalcidea  A'. 

Kiimoces  chaieid«s  GviuA 

72  p. 
Lacerta  achneiderianfty 

Shatc,     Nycteridium    sch 

ntiiileri,  Gunth,  72  t. 
Lacerta     aerpena,       Block., 
Kumeces  cbalcidea  Quatk. 


Hypnalo  nep8,G«n(/*.  72iii. 

Hypotropbifl  Jukeaii,  Gray. 
Aipysurua  lajvia,  Lacep, 
72  eee. 

Hypairbiua    aer,     baffler., 

H.  euhydris  D,  A  B.  72  rr. 
Hypairhina      beuuettii., 

Gray.  72  rr. 
Hypairhina     oubydris    D, 

and  B.  72  rr. 
H  ypairhina        bardwickii. 

Gray,  H    plumbea,!roy/. 
<2  rr. 
Hypsirbina  macalata,  Dam. 

i^tir  H.  bennettii,   Grat/. 

72  rr. 

HypBirbinapIumbeo,  Wanh. 

72  rr. 
Hypairhina  triliueata.  Gray 

a.  eubydria,  D.&6'<  72  rr. 


Icbthypophis  glutinoaua 
Can.  Eicrium  mouoch* 
roum  Gunth.  72  mmm. 


7  a  p* 

Lucerta  acutata,  L.,  X^rio- 

ctiphaalus  acubatus    Wagl 

72  V. 
Lac«-rta    teref,   0.,    Gecko 

guttatua  QHttth.  72  r 


lati»ru9  Phyaignatiius,  Pwwl  t'**'^*'^.  verua.  A/,rr.,  Gee 


I'byHignathiis  cocUiu-ulUu 
onaia  t'uv,  72  y, 

J 

Japahira  polygonata  72  v 
Japalura    variegata  Gray 
72  V. 

Jara-potoo,  Ruifc/l  Leptor 
bytaou  jara  Gunth  72  xx. 


ku  giittatu",  Gunth.    72 
Lrtcerta     vnlgaria,     Dtud. 
Oiaiiiurleo  vulgaria,  Onntk 
72  aaa. 

La  Chagrin  ee,  Lactp.  Emy 
da  granui»a^  GuiUh 


sisiGmtL 

CocLia .  Cbuwun^ 

72  0. 
Leptopfais?bdKin 
PsaDimopbii 

^lyik,  72  tt 
LeptKphU  Ciaarinn* 

Jard.  Tropidococcfifiifc 

teti,  Gunth.  U  m. 
Leptopbift  nUDitf,  At 

£^ndropbia^pic!i, 

72  na 
Leptopbiionatiii^Ci 

Cbyisopelta  sandiiAv 

72  uu. 
Leptophia  'pictu,  Mn 

Etendroptiit  pidf  ft% 

72  uu. 
Leptophia  nbneas, 

Btjftk.  Chjy«){«)a  i4fr 

acena,  CtmthZn. 
Leptophia  trifnnn^ 

HatlmrtU. ,  Pifu  mo^ 

Cope,  78  IL 
LeptorfaytauQ  Jn, 

GuiUk,  72  XL 
Limnodyte*  eiTtbm 

D.  iiB,  HyinriUBKii. 

dactyls,  ^ftfi Tin 
Liunodytca 

B/ya.Hyli>nia 

GbhIA.  72 IIL 
Liolepia  gn)t«toi^.3l 

LionnU  fascutsitiiq- 

HydropbitCuM  ii^M 

72  tit 

Liphroa  armitBt,  Oka 

Acautbowon  txo^ 
LiaaoDota   nuciilit>>  £ 

Mobouta  ujKuliiiii'iA 

72  i.. 
Lopbun  ciiTteri|6rt]L, 

Pby^ignathiu  &«hw 

neiisis.  C^ih'i^V 

condaoi,  fiih 


Kaloiila  puk*hrji,ff(*ay., 

Callulu  pulcbra.  Gunth,  72 

mmm. 
Kerilia     Jenlonii,      Cra; 

Hydropbia  juidouii  iiuntliy 

72  eee. 

L 

Lacerta  annulatnu,  Kuhl. 
Gecko  giittatu?,n«»iM.72  r, 
Lacerta  caluteK,  i.,  C-aloten 

ophiomacbtirt,  GinUh.  72  n 
Lacerta  caudivoh  ula.  Pail, 

I'hryuocqdiahw    caudivul- 

viilus  H'ofjyr.  72  aa. 
Liicerta  cbantit'lco»  i.,  Cha- 

nia'ltio   vulgurie,  Gunth, 

72  aa. 
Lacortn  dracajna  i..  Vara 

uu  a  dracwua  Ounik,  72  .1 


72  h.  Lop*>« -   J. 

I  Phyaignatbimftfrf"** 
LapemiscurtUH,  Gray.,  nenain,  ('».  i2;- 

Hydropbia   curta,  GunfA.  I.ycodco  ativfaT™*b 
72  ggg,  t'on/.Tirtnig-n'*"*"* 

Lai>L»Uiia  hardwirkii.  Gray}  purpur*um,  BnA.  T!* 
liydrophiuluicata^  GKiiM.'Lyokdou  aulieai,  ^ 
72  ggg.  I  72  WW. 

LapcmiB  bardwickii,     Gr.i  Lycodon  c»rio«tW|  Srl^' 


IJydropbia     bardwickiij 
Onath.    72  ggg, 

I^ticBudata  flcuUta,  Laur., 
IMaturua  scutatUi*,    (runik.. 
72  dtld. 

Laiid.-ikia  t\iberculAta,(7rffy 
Stv'lliu  lubercuLituSfCrU/iM 
IZ  z. 

Leinlepia  bellii^  Griry.  Lio- 
lepia guttatua,  Cuv.  72  y. 

Leiolepiv  reeveaii.    Gray, 
Liolepia    guttatua,  Cuv. 
72  y. 

Leto»elain'!  striee,  I.acep., 

Hydrophid    oyanuciucta, 
1  GuHtfi,  72  eee. 


CercaspU  cainuXifi^ 

72  XX. 
Lycodon  effnfri*,  ^t^ 

T'^tragonmouui  t&A 

iiunlh.  7^  at. 
LycndoD  pini  S(iW  »* 

torbTUuu    Jan  ^^ 

72  XT.  I 

Lycodon    mplaa(««F*"*  ' 

Gray.  AblatMDMVMr 

balua,  Ounth-'itja- 
Lycodon     oympH  ^ 

&B.  72  kk. 
LycndoD  nphiteniic^S^ 
Tetragouo^nca    tEN*! 
^unth.  72  uu. 


7mbb 


RKPTHEH. 


REPTILES. 


itfoBonatufl, 
72  lui. 
in  •LrUtiM,   RuskU- 

»D  ■ii^'Cinctui,  hoU. 
Ik   wiraU.,    Si'itt/ 

-•  chaici  Jes. 
■u)»  clialciLlvs,    Cmn. 

In*  dnuntiDierii,  D 
Bnmttoei    JiidiouA, 

ooft    fullax,  Pet/rA, 

ri.  72  |i. 

|Bft  Herpvnc,    Groi/. 

Id  oInUoiden^GwfifA 

pbAlaK  macgri>j;r>rii, 
L.  ac  iitutue,    Wu-jl 

kphftlas     lasrgiiritii 
Worr..  L.   »cutatui, 

72  V. 
»)ibnlus    scutalus, 

72  V 

■  v.  Hf.d-y. 


Mcgalophrya        niont»M,  Nolocbrlya  plaiynolo.  G»nyp'cUiui«  nliDvii  Bfftr. 


JUL 

&    climcnsis.     The 
nkink    72  o. 
^P«leK'^ii»«      Gi'uy 
^«e8hnrdwiok.ii«, 

..72,.. 

ij  nitciil.itA  7  2  o, 

it  qimilnltitu4tA72o 

t-ia  »p.  72  c. 

«ia«inya.    The 

«.  Tortoiac,   72  c. 

fu     (tiHoa,    Gi«y., 

^s.  73  e. 

n      UucaUj  Gray., 

bbli         iutcstiualis, 

I-  78  ©CO. 

il^  Grnif.   Plectruni*, 

*  naef.  11  ff. 

Salca     liurdtl  Idii, 
.  72  X. 

>phi«  snlcMnR,  T>u»ic 
ucM  borati«ldii,(iruy. 

tpsifl     trispinoKtiv, 
rt7.  Hale*  liuistieMii, 
.  72  X. 

Im  olivaceat  Grap. 
frcntirui  triponr-co 
il,  {.ihfith.  i'2  lihh. 
ra  tiiuouoccphnila, 
.  TriinnreKiiTua  Ui 
«fthAlusa'A  72bbb. 


uiuutaua    Wa/jl, 
mout«na» 


Vi  kkk. 
ilejfolt'phryu 

Mtigicruphie        for  moan*, 

Omy.  M.  fliivicepa  Onm/A. 

72  cc«. 
Mplanopbidum    Wynnu- 

dnise,  "J'Z  iT. 
Miorocej'hnluphii   KracUi*, 

(:>^ry.  lJy<lni|>liia   gracilin 

flHji0di.  7S  f(f. 
MierLice|>h»U>{ibi»t    giaciHfti 

Lea*.    Tlydrtipbin    gracllm 

iivgnrU.  'rl  fff. 
Milyiii*  ^^onrJll^^l^  Graff* 

Khinophu      trevelyauus, 

<j«»fA.  7-  dd. 


72o. 
N  ubilia      argentii,    Oroff. 

lleiiiiilHcrylua    tnaciiUtuc, 

Dwirt.  72  *.. 
Nyctcridiuiu  i»cluieidt>ri, 
72  1. 

o 

Odortom-.iB  uympha   V  & 

B.  72  kk. 
OdoDtouuiH  At-inif&ticiatua 

72  kk. 
Oli^dtiii  brevicAuda,Oifn/A 

72  hh. 
01iK*'*^*Jii   doraalisi    Gvnth, 

72  hh 

Dhw.    Oligsiib-griaeua, 
Gn;iM.72  hh 


Mocoa     bilineataf     Ornv-'o]ij{.<l.>ii  sub-griseua. 
Kiiuiecea  bLlineatUB,<rUH<A.      72  )ih. 

7'^  0.  Unyobnoephaliia    acutua, 

V  MncoB  sikimenMB,  B.  L.    Dum,  72  co. 

f'intneces  imlku^i.  72  p.      :Onychuci'phnlni     we«t«r- 
Muiiit(.rb«ngiiW-u*iN,  OrayJ  maani,  Luflen,  O.  acutua 

SI.heraltUcMM  Q»tiy.  72  I  |   Dui«.  72  00. 
MoDitor  bivittalH«,  S.rAJ.'i^.jOophiilin     poDdicherisnue, 

HydrOBiinriis        balvat^r,    Gray.  Crooodiliia  p')udio«- 

Gray.  72  1.  riatins,  Gu»(/i.  72  k. 

Mi.nit..r    dracn-no,     Grrt,v.  0(.hidii  viptrifonuea  Vipe 

M  berilflicns  tiru.y.  72  1.   '   riue  (tnake*.  73  Kt'fl- 
Monitor     elcgaos,     O^'^i/- OphiophAguft  elapa  72  bbb, 

Ilyrlrr>ani;rua        Wklvator,  ophinjw,,  Mcnetritt.  73  p. 

Gia^.  72  1.  |ophiR€|«(,     tSiiftk.     Pseudo 

Monitor  flarPACGna,    Gray.,  j.u^^  Gttnth.  72  n. 

Varanui     lUveacttif,         Ophi((f|»«  UaM'lUtiM,  l^ljlh 

OuiUh.  721.  IK<p«nifttrraL'ili«,fir-ay.  72o. 

Monitor  nel.iilosuB,    Gr'lH,()J,^^^^^J^^n^^^^^^^^^.^J^^  Qunth, 
Varaniu  avhiiXomaiGknlh      73  xx. 


72  1. 
Miitta    Pam,    Ally     Paro, 

iiuvi.  MvpKirbina    enhyd- 

rirt  0.  A-  &    72  rr. 
Myiilia  tueIani'ji^aster,Griiy 

Ilbinoi'bM    blylhii,      Ke- 

laart.  72  flc. 
M)lilia  tetupletonii,    Grty. 

tUiiutiphia  blytbiijtCulaart 

72  oe. 
Mytilia  iiiiiFnAciilata,Gra^ 

Ub>ii"phi«      oxyrhyuchus 

Ucmirr.  72  dd. 

N 

Najfl  atra  Cant.   N.  tripQ- 
diiitrt  jl/frr,  72  aaa. 

Opbiopbagua  elape^Gun^/t. 

72  l.bb. 
N9Ja  eUps,  Sehfeg     Opht^ 

phaguB  olape,  UiuifA.    7t 

bbb. 
N«ja  caoufhia,     £*=*,   N 

tripudJaur,  Mf^r,  72  aoa. 
Naja    larvnta,    Cantor,    N 

txipiidiaus.  Mat.    73  aaa. 
Njija   luLoBcuae,    Lauvt  N. 

tripudiaaM,  jl/ifrr.  72   aaa 
Nnja  tripudiaoa,  Mtrr.  72 

aaa. 
Jfnja  viltata,W/w/r.Ophio 

nbagiia  elapH,  Gun/A.    72 

NeMi.i  monodactyU  72  q 
NgUoheljvep  72o» 


Oplittes  aubcinctus^  Wayt* 

12  XX. 
OrtotiarU  elHotii,   Qan/A. 

72  y. 
Oxycaiumiia  tungice{>f', 
72  Bg. 

P 
Pangahura  atoitbii  Quj\ih. 

72  g. 
Pjiigithurs  tccU.     The 

Panjfubtire.  72  t, 
Paugabara    t«utori».     T  hf 

D-ra.  72  f. 
Pariiis   carlo  itta    K'liyJ. 
P^wtns  l«>viM  Dkw.    72  yy. 
Pariaa  niaculuta.  Gray.  Tri 

mettburua  iiiuuticuJa.  7*. 

bbb. 

pQiiaa  monticola.  72  yy. 
Pariaa     waud.T«ii,     HUck. 

Ondipaaa  cyuoduu   Ki*itUk. 

liyr 
Panaerita  myoUriaaua    <?r. 

72  vv. 
Pa»MjriU  rayclerixaui, 

Ounlh'    P.  purpuraaiiflua, 

GantA.  7'2  vv. 
PacaeritA  purpuraaoeua    P. 

72  TV. 
Peddnpoda  J?kwc//.  PythoD 

molurus  Gray  72  a». 
Pelauiia  bicolJr,  liutull,  72 

ggg. 

Polamifi  ornata,  Ora^.  P 
bic(flo|.  Rg^ifU,  72  ggg. 


Hydropbia   mn'yv,    (ranij 

72  c.«. 
Peltf'palor  macrolepia 

Ofutk.  72. 
Putipid  cantoris  72  L 
Penpia  peroDll  72  a, 
PbrvcL  tit:brh)i{;afiM.  ?2  «J 
Phryu  tichellii,   &'»»</«. 

Pbryuncephalua  raiidiff 

rulufc  H'tip/fr.  72  a. 
PhyaigtiNlbuH    Cochiu-ChI 

ueuaiB,  C*«r.   72  y. 
t'byiiguat>iua  TnfuUg<^r.27; 
Pilidiou     liuratiiu',     t>t 

Typbliim    Uiieaui,    t^wnO 
Plai.ii'Uii  fauintue,  Lair, 

PUturuA  »uutatu«  <itinU 

72dd<L 

riuturua  ecutatun  72  ddd. 
PUlydncLylua  honinlot-tphf 

UiB    drm.       PycliuZ'K.rt 

huiuuli>t:(fj>baluiu ,    f'unO 

72  T. 
PJatydacLyliia  KutUtn* 

nhti   ti.    Gecko     gatUil 

OMHtk,  73  r. 
PbitydactyluB  jamori^AA" 

Gecko  Ja|fi>ni<-iir^f.M.  72i 
PUtydactyluH  Japouunia 

/>«».     Oecku    ja|>utUc 

Gunlh.  72  r. 
PUcydootylua  lugnbrif^ 

Cuijftir.  Peripta  caoioi 

QuiUh.  Tl  t. 
Pl:itydactybia    monwchui 

Dmwi.    (iecku   muuai'cbitl 

tTuy.  72  r. 
Platylact^lua  uteulor,  Ctti 

Gecko  att^utor  Onnfh.'i2 
PUlyateriitim     U)«-;.>  .cep 

iiiiiii  j/«i/iT.  72  K. 

PlalyitU'riiKU       lutg.icvpbl 
Uiiii,  itroff.    ri.1i » "I*-"' 
iuetf<icttpbali>ai,  ' 

PUt^'Uril*      Kbln 

(7r"y.  Nyctrfiilikjiu 
P-  Mchnri<ioii  GaatU,  73  Ui 
Plectruru*i/>Kw.<i'/i^r.  7Sl 
I'lectrurtifi     ceyU'iiiciia   J*t 

Uia.    Ubiiiuphia  bIjUui 

Kclnnrt  72  eo. 
iPlriHiiii  ii«  ptitiic}  enaia, 
Bc/fJi'ine.     ItbiiM-pkia 

I  piiliitr^i'DifLi*  /j«ntA.  72 
i  !  -    Wvoau'leiiiiii 

Mefauuphidiuj 

I I  i'  -u-  'I  ti  (.-bitiL'itbU,  ^Jrai 
.Maiii-uis  cbiiteUBia  Ountl 
72  iH 

Plrattiidon  quadriUtiMl 
hi.  Mal'Uuia  qtiadiilii 
U.    fibn/A.   72  ». 

Plbiiliudou  Bioenaoi  D- 
B.  Mabutiia    cbiucuai»t 

a  bnt/i.  72  V. 
PJealivdnu  tiikkimoDflfs, 
C'rffv.    K  upjvpea  rufi 
d«H<A.  72  □. 
Potb>pblf    cbalcide»t    ffm] 

Eur;--  -    ■     :■'    '   ^'■■,-  73 
Polv 

Zf*..    I',  ■     .  ..„ 

Qunth,   tU  iiL 


72cceQ 


BEPTILBS. 


BEPTILEB. 


^lype«UtMoruciger,flZy(&.tPyaioD  bivittatusi  Sckl.  P, 
P.     lOaculatud     Ouiitk.     |  moluruB,  Bfag.  72x2. 
731  mniui.  Pythou  nioluruBj  Urn^.TSxi 

FblypocUted     lencnmysbuCy'Pythou  reticulatus,  Gra^. 


72  yy 
Python  schneiderii,   Juerr, 
Pythou  ruticulatubt    ^ray. 

73  yy. 


I}um,  P.  mftoulatuif, 

^mntiu  72  luunu. 
Folyp«date6  maoulatua. 

Ooutunn  ludiau  Trea* 

frog.  9iiHth.    72  mmm. 
Pulypfiditea  quadriliueatus 

J)«M«  72  mmm.  Kuhl.  72  ea. 

Fi»typediib«H  rugosus,  part.  Python   tigrip,  Dau</.    Py 

J^um.  P.  macuUtuM  Ountk  moliiruBi  ^ay.  7^  zis 

7S  mmm.  jFyxicupbalus,  Sp.  Tschudi. 

Polypedatea  rugoans,  part,'  72  kkk. 

2X  ft  B.  P.qiiiiUnluieatua,Pyziceph»Iu8  breviceps, 

tfitntk.  72  mmm. 


Rana    ■ystoma,     Sehuid. 
Cacopus  ayatuma, 
&unther.  73  kkk. 

Raua    temporaria,   Scklefh 
B.  ailvattca,£ecuifie  72kkk. 

Kaua  teui|»oi'aiia  varjapo- 

nica,  &untk.t  H.  ailvatica, 

Leconte.  72  kkk. 

Pychuuia    (!)     fiemizonata,  Rana  tigrina,  Daud.  7'2  jjj 

BA     Homalopaia   buccatattana  vittifv«ra,  Buntk,  R. 


Foud  tortoUea.  72  o. 
Paammodynaatea  pulveru- 

leatav,  Ounlh.  7i  tt. 
PMmuopUU  oerauugArtter, 
Cantor,    XflnouUruphis 

oanuogaBter,(?uRfA.72  pp. 
PMmmuphia  oulUria,  (rrajf, 

AbUbfla   cuUarid,    (run(/i, 

72  ii. 

Fkammophia  condanarua, 

B/yCA.  P.  72  tt. 
pMmmophia   iudicua, 

JUddome.  P.  cundauaruB. 

JBfyik   72  tt. 
Pnmmuphia  nigrofaaciatus, 


&unth,  72  kkk 
Pyxicephalus  fodieua,  Jerd. 

P.  brevictip8,(^u/UA.72kkk. 
Pyxicoi)halua  pluvialia, 

Jerd.  P.  bniviceps,    Buntk, 

72  kkk. 
Pyxidea   Mouliulii.     GraH' 

M.  &  72  1- 

R 

Kaoa  bengalonaia,  Gr.,   K. 

cyanoplilyctia,      Sehntid, 

72  jjj. 
lUiia  brama,  Le*».  R.  tigrU 
Daad.  72  jjj. 


grauilu,  Wiegin   72  kkk. 
Uaua  vittigera,    H't>j/n.  It. 

tixrina,  Uaud,  72  jjj. 
Kb  I  iiopb  18      melaoog  aster, 

Fetert.^^,,  blytUiiJlV/Air(, 

72  ee. 
Rhabd<h<ODia    micrucopba- 

lum,  ijuutli.  (iei>pUifl  uii- 

cruuephalua,  Gunth.  1%  gg. 
RbacopUanu       mazimua, 

fiunM.  72  mmm 
Kbacopbonia    reinwardtii, 

D.  &  B.  Kbacopbonia  ma- 

ximuB,  OuHih,  72  mmm- 
HhiuupbJB,  Ilempricb.   72 

dd. 
Rbinophia  biythiit  KdoAri. 

72  ee. 
Rbinupbia  bomolepia^ 

Ilemp.,    H.    trevulyanus, 

ffunik.  7^  ee. 


na 

Rana   brevicous'    ScAiwirf, _, 

Pyxicephalua     bravioepa,  Rn'^opn"  microlepia,  Bed- 
Qunik,  72  kkk,  I  <'<»'*'•  R>  aaiiguiaeua,  Bed- 

Ramk  bufo  L.  Bufo  vulga-!  t^*"*-  72  ee. 


ns,  e«n/A.  72  111. 
RaD«  cacbinuana,  {Patittt.) 


Cantor,  Coluber    porpby 

nuieua.  Cantor,  72  kk. 
Ptemmaphia  perutteti.    D. 

A,  B.  TropiduGocoyx 

wruttetiBuHik.  72  u.       (J?K!Aiea/d.,U.liebiKi,tfunU 
Paunmophia  palvertilenta,!  7*^  ^j^i^^ 

.Aim.  Paammodynaatea  puljUna  cancrivora,  Bnie.,  R 

Teruleutua,  fftt«(A.  7- tt. 
pMUDmopbia  ticuiata,Qunt/i- 

P.  ooudaiiarua,b/y/A-72  tt. 
Pboudoboa  ca!riilea,.S(!AHcu^. 
Bonganu  csruleua, 

Vaud.  72  bbb. 

Pseudoboa  carinata,  Scfin, 


Bohiacarin  at  a,  <Vfrr.  7=^  ii> 
Paeoduboa  iaaojAiOfSckneid 

Baugariu  fanciaiua,  Cu/*- 

tor.  72  bbb. 
Paeudopiu  72  n. 
Paaudopua  et  I^yalinua, 

Mtrmt,  PaeudupuB, 

euntk.  72  n. 
pMudopuB  gracilia.     73  n. 
Paeudopua  giacilia.     Kbae- 

ya  glaaa-iiuake.  72  u. 
neudopua  uphiaaurua, 

Daudaa.  Paeudopus, 

euntk,  72  n. 
Paeudotypfalops     nxyrbyu- 

chua.    Sckteff.    Rhino|)biH 

puDcUtuis,  MvtlUr.  7*.  dd 


Rbinophia     oxy  rby  Doboa>  Simotea  purpaaiMii  ^9» 


ffempr.  72  dd 
Rhioopfata         philipplnus, 
Jlull  72  dd. 
Rbiuophu  pulneyeuaisy  72 

ee. 
RUiuopliia  puuctatus,  MmJt 
Iff,  72  dd 


tignna,  Daud.  72  jjj 
Raua  corrugata,  Peters.,  R 

Kublii,  Sc/iicg.  72  jjj. 
Rana  ciitipora,   i>.  &    B.  Rhioophia  aangumeua, 
hoxadaclyla  lesson,  72  jjj.'  ^««(itt/«e.  7^  ee. 
Rana  cyaiiophlyutia,    Scft-  Rn'uopbia  trevelyanus.  7 


neid.  72  jjj 
Raua  tMcuIeufcu 


lio- 


L.  R 

ligii,  Ou,uk  'J'l    kkk. 
Rana  gracilis, /^iV^m.  72  kkk 


Simotai  puuetotatiS 
^alA.  72  il 
Simotea  piirpuium^^ 
8.  aignatiu,GuiiIllk 

SimoEeerUMvli'i  A  '^ 

7^hfa. 
Sirautea  sigiiatui.  iJ^k 
Simotea  triaiftttuiOaiMi 
S>tana  uiiuor.  '^•'  , 
Sitana  p<>utiiMaai,<M 
8itana  mioori  (i|Hl^^^ 
Riopa  albo-pnnctata,  Si'Ojf.  $rhuerotbecaktnpt><&. 
Gtimeces  ulbupuuctatiu,  \jf.  ,9.,  Pyxhxp'^'"' 


dd. 


Guftih'  72  p. 


Rana  hexadactila,  Z;«wh.;^,"1>»    bardwickh.     Gray. 
72  jji  biunecea  bardwickii, 

Rana  Knhlii.  SrA^M.  72  jjj,- .^^''A-  72  p. 

Rana  leacbenaiiltii  D.  &  £.  "'"pa  punctata,  ffray.  Eu- 

mecea  uuuotatua,  frunih  . 

7ip. 
Koudno  Talooloo,    Bu$»eU, 

Typhlopa  bramiuua, 

&H»  (A.  72  cu. 


R.  cyauopblyctidf.ScAneit^. 

72  jjj. 
Raua  Jiebigii,G^M}UA.72kkk. 
Kana     niulabarica,     D>tm. 

Hyforana  malabarica, 

Qunth.  72  111. 
Rann    marmorata,    HaUo- 

nifU-  R.   liabigii,    Ounth, 

72  kkk. 


s 

Saara  bardwickii,    Gray. 


Pteropleura  boriifieldii, 

^rag*  Ptycb'iz'iuu 

bomaloceubulum,    ^  vn  th . 

72  r, 

Ptyaa  korroa,  Cope.  72  mm 
Ftyas  mucoauisCopr.  72 11. 
Ptycboaoon     bomalocepha 

lotni  Kvhl.  P.  bnmaloce- 
Jphalumi  Oanth.  72  r. 
vhoioon    homalocepha- 


iiana  nigromaculata,  Halt 


toeU.f  R.    liebJKii;    iruatk. 

72  kkk. 
Rana  robiiata,  J?/^tA.,Rana 

bexadactyla,ZeM'>ti.  72  jjj. 
Rana  rugulosa,  Wieffin.,  R. 

tigrina,  Daud.  72  jjj. 
Rana  sanguineo-maculata, 

Ja*b,  Ilyluraua  malabarica 


ChenyiDgGtcku.i'J  r*  kkk. 


UromaHtix   bardwickii, 

6ray.   72  z. 
Salea  borafieldii,  Gray.lM 

ards.  72  x. 
Salea  jerdouii,  Gray.  S. 

horetieldii.   Gray,  72  x. 
Schitay  ParabfMi,  BatteU, 

Cvlindropbifa  ruf  ua.    Gray.    Gunek.    72 1. 

72  cc.  jStellioaalvitor,  Zi*"- "I' 

Gitntk.  73  111.  jSciucus  bracbypua,  Sc/itn.   drtwauru*  wlrtW'  *^" 

Rana  ^^vaticof   tecontc.721   Kumeces  cbalcidua,  (ra/i/A..'     721. 


CBp«,   GuMtk.  TJktt. 
Spbargia  mere«nJ»«"* 
Spb.  corJKrtj  ^f^f' 
B  -r'natoi-bel;*  «•* 
UHH/J.  'it  I 

I^m  Opb't«  »iW** 
frxarA.  72x1.     ^ 

CompatiijUJi  BikB'" 

Spilotea  rttJcuIari*  ** 

0()mT>Aoa(>inft  nttw'^ 

<7u»fA.  72  il. 
SpiluCefc  vittatai, 

Tropidouutiu 

Gmnik.  72  00 

StelHo     iudicw,  B^* 

tuhercHUtu«,Gi«i- "tJ 

Stelli.i  plaijuriw,  ftjj 

Nyctertdiun  liiii"* 


Seincna  willifHcUiL  i 

^H^.  79  a. 
Scytalfl  braefayanh^ 
Ak'ck.  AapiHiM  ha 
urrhus,  Wmgl.  71  ^ 

Sepa/'part)etOpUMi| 
Duudtft,  PaeaJon&W 

72  u. 
Sepe  eoincoidfi,0«. 

Eumecea  puodato^fti^ 

72  p. 
SerpeoB  cceciHft  mtW^ 

j>e6a.     Epierink  |W» 

anra  />.  it  A  TZbk 
Silybura  eI[iotti,(rf Jl* 
Silybnra  o^jlouci,  M 

S  elliotti,  9y.  n« 
Silybura  ellioai,fir^;|a 
Silybura  niighaiia^ 

Btddomt,,6.tmiJ^ 

72  e«. 
Simotea  albiniit«7IIL 
8imutea  albiidiictii  A I 

B.  72  il 
Simotev  biDotitai,Aii 

72  bh. 

Spib'tea  bodgnni,  M 

Compauaoiai  M|H^ 

ffmiM.  72  IL 

Simotea  puDctaUtoi  tia 

Simot«t  puiviinMa*r '''• 

8.  albiveoler,  Obid.<!tti 


72iJcWti 


nEPTTLKS. 


EEPTaES. 


renlatn*.   72  «. 
rdrm      ftiBca, 
ipyaurtiB  (uscuft, 
t  eee. 

fdrM  fn»ca,nmy 
levifi,     Lacep- 

in      trifA^cift^nii^ 
»r»    trifMciaU 


liu    qiiArtrilinea- 
T.  sexliDeatufi, 
ra. 
rnmus  sexIiooAtn^ 
72  in. 

romiiK  typicnn.  Or. 
aeains,y>au(i.72  m. 
ttr».  Sp.  72  t 
M  luxAtiii,   L^onte, 
■ria  euiy«i  72  e. 
mat,  72  e. 
MB  bionlor,    lie^lf 

\Sp.  72  H. 
Bduxpf,  72  J. 
bnineaiis.Q  ruy* 

£.,  Der 

r*  oariaceAr 

ins  or  aUrred 
72  d. 

^Idii,  f?rnv,72o. 

iy»,    ^"'/,    Ma 

lyK.  7 '2  e. 
»oinetricft,    //«( 
tw,Sckoepf.11'X. 
mon,  ^A. 

lotdjti    <^rojr 
(rtMse,  72  e. 
tga1opn9,  Wi/th. 
lyrei,    tf/y/A, 
0iU7»,  72  e. 
|tt«tunta,    Bont. 
loamaU,  OuieA 

iRaU,  Sehvciff., 
Md. 

llIwU,  Cray, 
\,S^hrmplf.  72  d 

., lurgiJ,   Urav, 

anrgii,  72  I. 

^nowtuui  Btrupurpu 

72  TK 

kDr>ii'<mi%  eflVene, 

I,  72  *vw. 

iT»  ttffiuis,  Cantor, 

»U,  72  R. 

nyx    boflka,    Dum, 

lir^beuakB*  72  R. 

~|oi«»    Cnnfor 


Vetrxnoyx  lefl«nnii,  Dum. 

natn^ur  ba^ks,  7S  g. 
Tctraonyx  loogicullii,  te»t 

Bata(;iir  baska,  7'^  K- 
Ttitrnpednn  amithii.   Nf«nin 

monodaoty!a,Gw«(A.  72  q. 
ThnluAftfiphirt   angiiillte  for- 

nii*,   S^'hmldt.   AipjAuruB 

anguUlivfurmta.  72  ddd. 
TbaifiaRophin    nnomalftj 

ScAmitft.    Hydrophii  noo- 

mAlo,  FiKher,  72  ^gg. 
Thalaaaophia  inicrncuphala 

Schmidt.    Ilydrophin   gra 

cilis,  RuMctl,  72  fff. 
TbaloHsopliifi   murffnopfor 

mis,   Sehmidl.    AipyBurua 

KnguUliefurmia,    (i**nth 

72  eea. 
Thftlaasopbia  achlegelii, 

SehmiiU.  Hydropbia  orQft- 

tft,  Ouflth,  72fff. 
ThalaftAophis  vifierina,  JSc/iJ 
llydrDphUriperiDn*  0««/A 

72figg- 
Thaliutiophit  morneri, 

Schmidt.    Eubydrinn  hen 

galeliaU,  Gro.y,  72  (?gg. 
Tic-polonga  o(  Ceylon.  I>v 

hoia  niMelli,  OnHtft.  72  iii. 
Tie-poloDna,    liusttl/,    D«- 

bnia  rnAsrllii,  0<«i»(A,72  ii 
Tiliqaa  afBnis,   Gray,    Ea 

prapua  rufesoena,&M.72D 
Tiliqua  c.iriuata.    Gray, 

Euprepea  rufeacona,C7(m<A 

72  D. 
Tiliana  cbtneoaia,  Ora^, 

Mabotiia  uhiaeiiaia,<7MA/A 

72  o. 
Til'qiia  r«evfMiii,Or'ay,  Eu 

Tnecea  reevoaii,<?"niA,72  p 
Titiqiia  nibriventriji,  Oray, 

Eiiprepea  rateeceuhtGuiit 

72  n. 


TorWx  rnas^llii,   Bierr., 
rortrix  xeuopeltla,    Scklrg. 

XenopeltiB  unicolor>tfim£A 

72  dd. 
TvphtopHbratninuB,  Ounth 

72  on. 
Trachischiiim  fuBOiim. 

OunM.   Ablsbea  fiuooa* 

(?«H/A,  72jj. 
Traohischium  obacuro-Btri- 

atum,     Ottntk.    Ablabea 

foaLtta,  Gunlk.  72  jj. 
Traohiecbium   mgoann), 

Ouuth  ,     AbUbea    fuacus, 


Tracopfl,  Watfi,,  body,  and 
t«iT  excecHliu^ly  uluuderi 
tait  oompreaaed,  72  w. 

Tragopa  diapar,    Ounth, 
Malea  bright    grecti  ;    fe- 
malci   broun   colounMl, 
72  TV. 

TrrvRopft    fronticinctna, 
Oun/h  T.dipper  Oth.7i  w 

Tragopa  nattntnev  Waijt.  T 
Wasfl.  72  vv. 

Trf}gopa  ()raeiDUa,  i>.  it  B» 

Triglyphodon  cynnenm, 
J>um,  Dlpaaa  bubalina* 
Sfha,  72  vv, 

Triglypbodon 


THgoiincephalna  rlioiloal 
TDa,    Reinw,    Culb-wliuml 
rhitdoetntna, /iTHfj.  72  hhl 

TrigQuoc^pbalus   eumati 
niu,    Oii**tor,    TrimereMl 

rtiB  w.iftleri,  Gnnth.  72bhh4 

Tri^nn(jcoph»ltm  wa^lcri/' 
Ountk.  TrimereflitruH  Wag- 
leri,  Guuth.  72  hbh. 

Trigonocepbalin  zA'A,  Cmj 
Hypualtt  Dppa,   GfA.  721il 

TrigoniK-eph.  ifiridia  9eh-_ 
Trimereaiirtifl  erytbniru«r 
Ruu^l.  72hhb. 

Trifrouiirufi  fti«boldi{,  Dttm^ 
Ferania  Oiebtildii,    ^nnC 

72  B8. 


Trimeroannia     alHo  Ubn% 

Gray.       TrimerytbruruK, 

HuattU.  72  bbh 
TriiuerceiiruH  bicolor,  (^ 
T.  carinatua, 9rny.  7J!h.l  ' 
Trlmereaurne      c^riuatua 

{irtiy.  72hhh. 
Triraereaurua   eUffana,  Cr, 

T.  grainineuNi  Jtua^ll,  78 

hbh. 
ThoieresurtM    erythrnrua, 

/2iM«ea   72  hhh. 

deodropHi-'  ^««<"-  72  hhh. 


■ua,      I 

"I 


Inm;  /Jttm.  l>ii«widen^ro.,Triun;reaurnR      idodUooIb, 
phila,  U'agl.  72  v».  I  G«nM.   72  hbh 

TriKlyphndon   forawni,  Z>.Tnmere»urH»   mncrwi 


Tiliqna  toro  Ruttata,  Qant 

MAbouia  okinenaia,C?uN(A, 

72  o. 
Tiliqna    Roblflffeliii   G"n/A. 

EaiiiecOT  acbiegelii,  G^ntk 

72  o. 
Totnogaster  eydoiucii  Biftr 

Aipysitnia  angciUnlorm>a 
Gunih.  72  eea. 
Toniopt^rna  {Bihr  )    Pyxi- 

ccphaltiA,  Sp.  I'l  kkk. 
Toiuoptorn.i  »tric»t\,C««fA, 

Pyxicopbahiit  brevic^ps 

f;MrifA.72kkk. 
Tortoiae    oooMated,     F-'tnya 

ocellata,  1>ntk.  72  f. 
Tortoiw    aiiockled,    Emya 

bcalii.  Qritjfy  72  f. 
Tortoiae,   aUrrod,  Trstudo 

elo^nns,  SchotA.  72  d. 
Tortrix    luaciifttta,    Oppcl 

Oyiindrophia  niAculntaa, 

n'affK  72dt1. 
Tortrix  luelanorticta,  Ocffy 

Angaia  mela  noatiota,  R*^9 

*tti,n  q. 

Tortriit   rufa.   flfhlfff.    Cy 


&  fl.  LMpana  forst«ut/->**'i(A. 

72  vv. 
Triponocephalua  affmia, 

Orajf.    Halys    blomhuffii* 

Oni^h.  72  iii, 
Trignnoo^phalna  affinia, 

Ountk.     Halya    biiniUga- 
AJ  tins,  (iunth    72  iii. 
iTriijouocphRhiB  blornhofli 


Halya  bIombntrii,<y/A.72iii 
Trigonooe  pb  alua  elhoiti  j 
Jrt-rfon-  H*Iv<i  oltiotti, 

Gunlh.  72  Hi. 
Tnt^DiiiicophaluM     nrythra 

rua,  C.  /*.  Z.  S.  Trinwro- 

auruB    ervthruraa,    R^i»  ■ 

72  hbb,  ' 
Tnennoc<ephAlas  bypnale, 
H'flff/  tlypRalaDttp«,^*m^A. 

72  lit. 
TriguQocephnlna      mncms- 

qiianiat>)a,  Qantor.  Triroe- 

reftunia  mucroaqaamatua, 

Gunlh.  72  hhh. 
TrigntM>oepbalua  neelghw 

r!«n«ia,    Jertion.  Trimere 


matua,  OuniK  7i  bbh 
Trimervsiirua  opbiopli.-tgnai 

J).    A    B.      (.)phi<jphag 

pUpa.  OuntA.  72  bbb. 
Triiiiereiiuruspurpbyrae*ua, 

Btyth   T.  CAiiuatua,  Grfl>. 

72  hhh. 
Trimertsniima      ptir]iurGUS| 

Or.  72  hbh, 
Tritneri***nriiM  Rtrigattifl, 

Gray.  72  hhh. 
Trimerciurns    anh-annu 

t«8,  Gfiii^.     Triiiiere.-<iinw 

waglen,  GffnfA.  7'ihhh 
Trimtresunia  trigouocep 

Ins  Ounth.  72  hhb. 
Trinier^nurua    viridio,  0 

T.  Rri(Lriuieii!i,/it'«.7'i.bU' 
Triraereatirim   wagleri, 

Gu»rA.  72  bhh. 
Trimereanma/  coylonan 

Oray.     Hypnalo        li«li*» 

G«ft/A.  72  iii. 
Trimereauma    formOBUS, 

Orsy,  Triui<*r«*urt«  wai 

1eri,<7u»£A.  72  hhh 


i 


auruB  itrigatiu,    Gray.  72Tri"i*r"Ufua 
hbh  i*<aflfriiir,  r 

TrigonoMpbaHa  nipromar-lj":**l«P>»*  G"riiA 
giiiatuii,  Sch/rg.  Trirufro  P""""^^".*""'  »"»^-"'»»"S 
«.iriift        IngooocephaloaJ  0'"^-  Trimere«nnia — 
Gufi(A.  72  hbh. 


Trigi>noGephalita  pnniceus, 
Camor,     Trimereanrua 
bnrpurena.  Or,  72  hhh. 

Tngnnocephaliifl  pnrpiireo- 


leri,  QuHfh,  72  bbh. 
TrimereauruH  iumatran^ 
Orny,  Trimereauma  wag-* 
leri,  GunM.  72  hhh. 


XKPTILEff* 


BEPTTLES, 


Trioayz    oor  omindftlicns, 

Qm^r,     EDfiydaagranosa, 

0«n<A.  22  h. 
Trionyx     envicri,      Qray. 

BaUj^ur  buka  7:8  g 
Trionyx  frenatne,  (rray,  T. 

•nbpUnutt. 
Trionyx    gaogeticns,   Cun. 

78  h. 

Trionyx    grainoBiin»    Qt^ny. 

£niyda  granosa.OM.72  h* 

Trionyx  guDtberyi/»/w:2  h. 

Trionyx      hurntn,       ^ray 

T.  gangeUcus,  Cut.  7 'I  h. 
Trionyx     javanicus,     Sch- 

wty|7,  73  h. 
Tnuuyx    ocellaturs    Gray. 

T,  Qangeticua,  Cnr,  72  h. 
Trionyx  ornatuB,Ora.v. 72  h 
Tri 

T, 


TropidonotuR*      griebtmltfl^TrtipM^tuitim     monticola, 

Q  wHk  ^  Tropidonotua  men- 

ticolA  7^  OD. 

Uroiimffttjc  bellianai  Gran. 
Liolflpifl  gufctatuB,  Cwp.TJ^y* 
Uront;Mtix  hanlwickii^^ra^ 

73  X. 
Uroinsetiz  reticulatufl,  Cur 

U.  hat'dwtckiij  iiray^  7^  x 
CJnopelha  fifty Innicus^  Cwr. 

Kilybiirfl  eUioUH  Or.  72ee 
Oropektfl  ^nudi"  72  pe. 
0r'»i*eltis  ]ibflippiiiii8,Cf't* 

Uropeltid  grandin,  iiunth. 

7a  ee. 
Uroptiltifi  Aaffragamus, 

A'c/aaW.U.  ^randia,  73  ee 


'><A.  T.  W%v\m\%^ik,t%\ii 
Tropidouotiii!;  plumbi^olor 

Cantor.  72  pp. 
rropidiHiotiiifl     quini?uncid^ 

fcii«,  J>vm.  Coluber  rectao 

giitus,  ^ray.  72  an. 
rroindoimtii!i  <)uii]qne-fn«- 

cintuA^C'tntoi't    Cotnpsofio 

ma  radialinn,  J!u*tf.  72  ll, 
Tropid«!>otuS     rufo-dnrsa^ 

tua,  Cantfiy^  ralnljerrufo 

dorsatu»j  G\tritii,  72  kk. 
Tropidonntim  Rauromaie'), 

JCiehto.  Klaphirt   saa.ro ma- 

teSf  Oum.  7^  kk 
TropidouotuH      ichlatoau^j 

Seh/eff.  Atretimn  t^hiato 


Bum,  Qnnth,  12  pp 
iODyz  perocellatnR.OrayjTropiilonotijfl      aub-tninia' 
',  sinenHiif,  iViegm.  72  h,  }  ttia  Sch  72  oo 


Trionyx    punctata,    Gray.  Tropidoiifttiin  tigriQua, 
iimydagrano(»a,0«iiM,72Ii    Q^nth    1%  i*}u 
Trionyx  Binenaiii,  Wioj.12  h  Tropidonotiia       iimbratiiH, 
Trionyx  tnberciilatH!i,Ca»».   Can/or,  Colubei  rcwtangu 
tor.T.siaeiifiin,  Wie{/.72  h. 


Tropidophia  achintoRua, 
Or  Of.    Atretiu  m    ncbisto- 
aau,  Qunth.  72  pp. 

Tmpidophorua  oocbin-chi 


JHtm.    A 


TropidiphoruR, 
£iber.  73  n. 

Tropidiplioi-ns 
GMnt/u12  n. 

Tropidoooccyz 
GuaiA.  72  iiu. 


microltipiBf 
pen^tteti, 


montanns, 


Tropidoaanrua 
Gray, 

Tropidnnntna      annularii', 
Ilalhwell.  72  nn 
Tropidouotiifl 
Ounth^  72  oo. 


In9|  Gruy,"!^  nn. 

Tnpinambta       bent^alenstn 

Danti.  VAraniiB   dracFena^ 

Gunth  VI  \. 
TnpiiiRiuhtB  b]^Lttatu«, 

Kukl  HydrraBiiururi  Eulva 

tor,  iiray.  72  1- 

Turttes  72  i|. 

Typhlinalis  linoatiim,Qrr7i/, 

Tyiiblina  \\j\ti^tA,GlKl%  cc^ 
Typhlitps  botbriorbytichwflj 

Oitnth.  7^  c(j. 
TypbloiwbotliriorliynobiiB, 
Um/(M.       T.      borslitildiij 
\iViUft.  72  cc. 

ryplilopsbrammus  ^fint}t^ 
72  cc. 
beddomii,  TyphIo|w   braminiiH,    Ctu\ 
\  T.  braininiiHjfTMiT^/j,7iJ  co. 


iVipera  daboiii  D«k£ 

Dibfiia  nuarUt,  M 

77  iii. 

^^i[>era  e1*Mm,Diidf& 

bda  rn4aelli,(r«Ba  ;2i 

Vipern  grarain«n8,C«ib 

Trtinoreannia  prtmiui 

Ruttt'l.  72  bhh. 
Vipera  *riinarulata.1)» 
Callnnhia  trim%calai«^ 

Ounth,  72  d<l^. 
Vipera  virida,  Hxni. 
Trimeresiir'ia   gnauar 
livMteU.  72  hbb. 


Tropirionotiia  cemaogasler,  fypbloiw  diardii 
Cantor.        Xonoclintpliis  Typlilops  hi>rfifitf 


ceraaoRa8ter,Or'?i//i.7-Jpfi 
TropidfHintus  ceyluu«MBiii 

UuntA.  72  oo. 
Tropidonotua       cbinensia, 

Jan.     Trupidonotna   an 

nalaria,  Jlatlowrll.  72  nn. 
Tropidonotua    chryHaricus, 

OutUK.    T.      neyloneutfia, 

Ounth.  73  oo. 
TropidoiiotuH  dipf>a<i, 
il/y^A.T.JunoelIsC'lll^72oo 
Tropidonotiis  doraalis, 

OutUh.  73  oo. 
Tropidonntua  flavipnncta- 

tns  Gvnt/i,  72  PIS 
Tropidonotna  juncous. 

Cant  73  oo. 
Tropidonotiis  Iat«raIiRt/7^r- 

thoid.  T.  tigrinus,  Qunth. 

72  pp 


Ktfld 

Gw«a.  7^  c<? 
Typhlopshtirii!ieldi;,QuiiM, 

72  cc, 

Typhlma  lin^^ntn,  G?A.7Sce 
Typhlo|)s    Jine;fctiiFi,     A,n«. 

Typhliiia  ]iiioatn/l/A.72  cc 
Typlilopa       oxyfliynchin, 

Schneid.,  RhiunphiM  oxyr- 

byiiuliuH,  Heniin\  72  dd. 
Typblops  pLilijipiiiU-s    Uui'. 

Khiiiopbis  philippiaui, 

MulU  72  dd. 
Typhlops  nia*iellii,     Qraif 

OnychooepbAlna       acutu^j 

"D'lm.  72  cc. 
Typblo|>B  niaaellii,    Sditt^. 

T.  braiuiDna,'>u;f;A,72  oc< 
Tyria     fasuioUta,       U'J/>c. 

ZameoM  faaciulatua,   Auj^. 
i  72   mm. 


Tropidonotna  m«cropbfchaI-|Tyxidea,'S  ^l3'^  ®' 
{maa,  Qanth.  72  oo.  |  U 

TroiMdonotua    meoatna    etjUporodon,   7)um.  Cacnpii>;i 
Migena,  Canfor,  Atrctium'  Othr.  72  kkk- 
•ehtatoanm,  (?«»(*.  73  ppTTpprodmi  Tnarmoratnnii 
**Tnpldonotiu     mouticuIaJ  D.&B.   Oicnpus  ftyac^'tna^ 
"t(A.73oo.  !  Ouiuher,  7-'  Hi. 


Valakadyen,  RviskH,  Enhy 
rlri-m  beogateaain,  ^ray. 

Vam.tLii»4  bcngalenaia  D.  & 
B.  M-^njitor  heraldicn«, 

VBraijua    bibroni,  'Blytk. 
MonJTripr  l:ieralJictt8,ffr.  73  I. 
V^ri^iuH  bivittrituRi  O,  & 

[ti'it\     Hydpinaurua  sal- 

vhtOTy  Grfli-  72  I. 
Varauufl  dracreoa  Common 

Toclian  Water  Liaard.73  1 
Vnranaa  flavSiicena,  Cm,      | 

iiunth.  72  I. 
VHL'anii4  fiaveitcftna.  Short 
UiKd  WatPf  Liiard  72  1 
VarnriuB  heraldicuis  Oraff. 
Monitor  bern1dicua,Gr.73  1. 
Vnramrs  litnfituB,  Gray, 

Lhiwda.  72  1. 
Vnraniifi  nebulosuB,  Dttm.. 

Cunfh.  73  1 
ViimntieuuViAilosaaClonded 

Wiiter   Li/anl.     72  I. 
VarJiniia  ptqitutii,  D.  fr  B. 
V.fljivcacena,  wirntA  72  L 
VarnniiB  piinttAtiu    Merr 

Vf^altatiiR,    Aferr.  721 
Varanna  g^ivjitor  Cant. 
HvrJruumnifi  satvatur, 

Vrtmuua  vitUtiis,  XeM. 

Hjdr->^aiiiriifi  aalvator, 

Qrfty.  72  l. 
Vipi^ra  bub^lina,   A7ct».     I 
D.paaa  bubulini,S'.iu73Tvj 


XeD'^lap]ll•  bexahoDok 
Ou^tk.  72  urn. 

Xennchropbia  ceraaogb 
Onnth.  73  pp. 
Xenodon  duoivm  J-r. 
>Simowa  binotati».  D  i 
H.  72  hh. 

Xenodtm  macrophtbals 
Ounth,  Tropid  jM'ttti'S 
doraalia,  Gnutk.  7i  f>.^ 
XeQc>r]>-.n  mtcn.>p!ithA!xi 
Ounth,  Tn>pi(it<a.-M'' 
niacvuphtfaaimii5,  Goi 
72  on. 

Xenodon  piirp*iraK»m^ 
Cunt.    SiuQotea  tnnout^ 
Dum.  72  ii. 
|X«nodon  venuahia  G^ 
'    72  hh. 

Xouodon  T«i3uato!D,  /n£ 
X.  ven  uatua.  Gray.  TiUl 
Xeondon  viridi«,  £>ia, 
Trupid'jnotufl  jiiunlrf- 
c*»iur,  Cat4tor.  TJfft 
Xemipeltia   uu;i»Ijr.  ii 

dd. 
XeniirtUpa    bongiwiie* 
P,  72  ccc. 


z 


Znmf'ms  dindtoUi  G^aSL 

7*i  mm. 
^nttienis  facctcUtu,fA 

7*/  mm. 
Znoienia  ventrimvslitiiib 

Giiuth,  72  mm. 
Zartcya  eariaatus  ^>tlL 

*2  nn. 
Zancya  dbumou]'^  ^"i^ 

72  nn. 
Zvicya  nigroinargiutjiif 
Ounth,  72  no. 


/)''.  Ifool-er,  Himalayan  JihHnin.U^t.\i.f^* 
35.  />.  7*.  C\  Jerdon,  oii  thti  rtHtiuoHi le-fti^ 
of  thn  Pitnimuiu  of  India  ia  Bengal  Jush'^^ 
ciecy's  Joiinvxl,  j.*«.  1044-6  ;  Mr,  /JZ^iiaB* 
ff'd  As,  Soc.  JoHrn.  r.r.  524  ;  Rttxi.  Mr.  JK'*'"' 
Te/iifMi!rtmt  Br.  GtttU/ter^s  R'^^itilet  of  Ii>fid 
India  in  Hay.  Soctefy  for  ISiXi. £)r.  Th-Canid'' 
Reptiles  inkabniiip  the  Ma/ay  PeniafideiJ 
[4andSf  in  Bengal  At.  Sor.  Journ.  Jnlifi^ 
1847,  No$.  18l"  183,  Dr.  T.  0.  Jtr'ton,  ont\f 
Hepliles  of  the  Peninshlx  of  India,  iVw^-**- 
SV»c.  Jonrn/tf  So.  v  of  IrtSS,  p;?.  «24-479--^'; 
0/'  UnU  l-notra  t'l  rr*^'^' 
7  0/  /85.'5.  fjp.  twtf  t'.  ''JJ 


Ai^.  So^^.  Jounutl  iVo 

73  M 


UESTNS. 


RESIKft. 


U.  lIlSD.  AoNCHRia  leuCOiililasii. 

',A.  of  Cenlrnl  luHia,  n  hveiin. 

(A.8S,   iitso  Abruz,  AUab.   Uh. 
ED/VCE,'^.     n.V.      The    MignonMte 
plnnts   comprisiing  I  gciius,  H  spcctes, 

lEN.  Sw  Nineveh. 
E:4HABAR.    Hind.   Aerial  root* of  Ficus 
lic«,  tlie  banymi  tree- 
,ESH  orRISlI.  FtRS.   A  bcnr. 
.ESHAD,   properly    UnshacI,  Au-    (inrden 
IS,    Lepidum  sattvuin. 

ESIIA.     Pkrs.     Fibre.  R-ahn  i-darakh-i-  , 
irma.  HiNU.  Pers.  Date  palm  fibre 

.UA-KHATMI-  Hind.  Fibre  of  AUhaea 

KAM   BUTT,  dlso    RGshnmi.     Hind. 
h'^lotja  iMitoeoUiA. 

M  KI-KIUA.    DuK.  Silk  worm. 
AND.  Sec  Kflzzilbash. 


t 


bDA    .      ..    . 


Eno.  Giigal Hiso. 

HisD.  uiil  ;  KaU.. j 

Chin,  (iugalam .     Tam, 

„  Qugalamu Tel. 

.    Hran. 

Uesinoiia  substances  are  found  in  prenter  or 

■  abunilnnce  in   raost  plan*^.     Mmiy  of  the 

licii  rxu^.e  naturally  from  fi*«nre8  in  tlic  bark 

in  \Iie    wood,    or    thry  are  obtained    from 

iftions  made  in    certain  trees   and  alinihs. 

ifcey  exude  they  «rc  rornmonly    mixed  Mth 

«>mlial  oil,  which  either  evaporates   on 

in*  in  contact  wilii  the  nir,  or  is  resinified 

he  action   of   ox\n<5>i-     !^uch  mixtures  of 

*'/&or  ets^titial  oil  with    re»ina  are  soine- 

•  cnllcd  baUaffu.     UtiL-n   ^\im    is    mixed 
Tt^sins  another  clas*  of  substances  is  |»r(j- 

pailcd  gnm-reshn.      The    resins    wlien 

Bud  frrc  from  essential  oil  have   no  odour 

t    when  rubbed  or  Seated,    llieir  colours 

*tc,  yellow  or  bro«ii  ;  ihcy  arc  good  innulj*- 

•  iiH  become  electric  by  friction.    Most  of 
nrehenvier  than  wMter  and  insoluble  in  that 

I  hey    linvc  little   or  nn   taste  but   those 

Iiave  distinctive   fl-ivonrs   derive  them 

inuie    portions  of   some  non-resinous 

hey  arc  usufilly  softened  or  even   fused 

_   Imiled  in    water,  and  some  of  th^m 

f^ili  a  rase  pass    into  hydrxles.    They    are 

ble,    bnmiiig  in  ilie  tiir    with  a  sooty 

d  yielding  by  dry  distillation    volatile 

nd    iuflammahle  e>*«e8.    The   natural 

nre  usually  composrd  of  two  nr    more 

subslnnc^^s  which  may    be  separftled 

ction  of  nlcohol,in    which  most  resins 

le.     When  pure,  they   are  soluble  in 

and  in  oils,  but  not  in  water,  in  which 

they  dilfer  from  puma.     'Ihey  are  also 

soluble  in  ether,  in  snlphurel  of  carbon, 

the  ftttiy   and  volatile  oils.   Resins  are 


solid,  briille,  of  n  certain  degree  of  transpa* 
rfnrv,  and  a  rolour  commonly  inclining  to 
^elliiw.  Ihcy  uic  more  ur  Icbs  jicleu  upon 
by  the  alkalies.  The  generally  known  Indian 
resins,  gum  resins  and  bidsnms,  are, 

Copal  (SiioDdfoos,  Ptoey)  Vateiia  luUioa. 

Aaime  ... .,,  f,  „ 

Damuior  ralf  duoooa  .-■    Shor^a   robusta.    Vat«ria 

iadioa  ;  Cansri  um.i  tric- 

tnm. 

5faatic  (muatakeoi)  PisUcia  lentiscus. 

Tbeetoee ..;     Molaunrrhr&.i  iisitJiiiiikiroa 

Wood  oil|  Cgurjnn)     ..      IHptrrocnrpiia      turbina* 

tUB,  &C. 

Benzoin    {(oba»),,.     ...     Styvax  bencoin. 
liiqiiid    baUani    or    sto* 


rax  (raaa  uullos.)  ... 

Liquidimbor  aliingia. 

D.imaiar ^  ^t<M*«f' 

Canaiiuiu  strietum. 

ff           .<••••***      ••^•••Mttt* 

,;       commuDO. 

Kldi -..•<* 

Pterocarpuj  marenpiunu' 
Coccua  laoca 

Lac «,'•> 

Dilcnmnlny... 

Garxtonia  lucida. 

Benj^miu. 

Myrib. 

m 

Pimn-yet. 

m 

MtittiiaU 

9 

AlitCM...,.     

Alfte««peciea.             ^M 

Qambogo, ...... 

UaUimiidendron  gamhd" 

gioiil«S. 

Roein 

Abies  Stnitliiana. 

t«    *•• 

ii*iuut)  excelsa. 

»»     "■•• 

«,       longifolia. 

The  most  impirlaulofflll  the  solid  resins  pro- 
riuced  in  ihc  KhbI  In/iies  sro  those  which  nre 
inclu'led  under  the  i^rneral  name  of  "  Dam- 
mer."  The  whole  of  tlie  substances  commonly 
Crtlled  '*  Dainmcr«,"  produced  in  the  Madrns 
presidertcy  nro  obtained  from  trees  of  the  genera 
Valeria,  t.anarium.  and  Chorea  or  Vatica.  Thi 
two  former,  riz.  Vaterin,  and  Canarium.  yield 
by  far  the  largest  part  {H  not  the  whole)  of  tha 
dnmiiicr?  produced  on  the  Western  coaatofthc 
Penihsub,  whiUt  thp  Shorj-n  or  Vatica  treei 
yield  the  greater  part  of  lh.it  collected  in  Iho 
northern  uod  eastern  districts. 

BUck  Dimmer  of  tlie  Western  Coaat  is  lh« 
product  of  the  C^nariutb  atricium,  the  Karpoo 
coonehiliuro  of  Ainslie,  the  Dammara  nigrn 
lei;itiiaa  of  Riiuiphius  and  the  Canari  of  (ho 
Malays.  This  occurs  in  large  s^alactylio-shap^U 
masses,  of  a  bright  shining  black  cglor  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  but  traoaluceut  and  of 
A  deep  reddish  brown  when  held  in  thiii 
lfltnin»  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  It  i« 
perfectly  homo;/enou9,  and  has  a  vitreous 
fracture.  Its  shape  appears  to  be  due  to  (be 
fftct  of  the  balsam  having  exuded  in  a  verj 
ftuid  state  and  trickled  down  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  where  it  i^radiiAlly  hardens  by  exposure 
to  the  Buo,  the  fresh  re^iq  continuing  to  flow- 
over  that  already  hardened,  gives  riie  to  the 
stalactytic  appearance  of  the  huge  lunpi  of 

'8  lu 


resin,  tfte  outside  of  which  much  resr^mbles  thr>  j  lilfch  datj   having   been    impoiofl,  tk 
fullering   of  irax  caused    b^  plncinf;  a  ligttte<l    ceased. 


c>4iidle  ii)  a  drHuglil.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold, 
but  partiulty  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  on  the 
addiuoii  of  oiiuphor  :  when  powdered  it  is 
reodily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Powdered 
and  burnt  on  the  fire  it  emits  a  more  resinous 
•mell  and  burna  with  more  amoke  ihnn  white 
dammer.  The  size  of  the  lumps  of  ibis  rcsiu, 
to^^rther  with  ils  color  aud  the  peculiarity  of 
ahnpe  already  mentioned  suiTice  to  diaiiiiguish 
it  from  other  Indian  resins. 

White  Uauimer  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
India,  or  Piney  resin  is  from  the  Vuieriii  indica 
and  allied  species  of  Linnseus  and  Wight,  the 
Cliloroxyloii  dupiula  ul  HuchuuHn  Jiud  .\iiiilie, 
the  Doopada  re^in  of  Mysore,  and  the  Payanee 
or  Piney  of  the  Malabar  people. 
Valeria  ]DdEca...£ii'n.  |  Chloruxylou  ditjttda.  Bom, 
Piney  tnaram...  Tam.   |  Cbadacula ..Tam. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  stalely  irer,  a 
Dative  of  Malabar,  and  Mysore.  The  young 
shoots  and  all  tender  parts  except  the  lenves 
Hre  covered  wiiU  fine  stellate  pubescence, 
leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oblonfif,  entire^  from 
emnrginate  to  obLusCj  pointed,  smooth,  coriacc- 
ou"»  from  four  to  eight  inches  long  and  live  to 
four  broad,  petioles  round,  about  an  incb 
long  ;  Btipuleji  oblong,  panicles  terminal, 
rainifieationa  rather  remote ;  (lowers  rather 
jemoie,  pediorlled,  pretty  Inr^e  ;  braoles 
oblong,  one  fiowered  ;  calyx  live,  cleft  to  the 
base,  divisions  oblong,   obtuse,  villous  on  the 


One  variety  of  it,  is  the  Compaet  fa^\ 
or  first  sort  white  dammer.of  the  WeiUal 
aud  occurs   in   large  lumps  of  all  iU|ai 
varying  in  color  on  the  outside   fromi^ 
oritnge  to  a  dull  yellow,  bcanng  rriilaH 
of  having  adhered  to  the    baik  of  tbe  tm. 
has  a  shining  vitreous  fucture,  isterjbaidj 
bears  a  great  resembUucc  to  anber.   lUi 
(iuternnlly}  is  of  all  shades,  frou  a  li|U 
10  a  light  yellow,  the  grren  tint  predc 
in  the    gcucrdliiy    of    specimens.     It  ii 
soluble  in   nlcohol   thau    black  dioac, 
burns  with    less  smoke  and  a  tnorr 
odour.     It  is  easily   diaT<  ^  i 

Qther  Indian  resins  by  its  -  ■; 

(jolour  and  amber  like  appe»iMitc«. 

A  aecond  varidjr  tbe  Cellular  Piseji 
second  or  white  dnmmer  of  lite  WeUcfil 
occurs    either     in     small    lumpi   or  is 
mMSses,  generally    of  a  ahiuing  «ppeins«< 
balsamic  smell  and  i>as  a  very  ceiluUi 
which   IS  attiibutable    partly    to  Dut 
colleelion,     and  partly  to  Ibe  agv  of  tk 
Notches    beinn    out  in    ihr  trunk  <^  ^ 
sli>piuk(  inwanls  and  downwards,  Ibci^ 
lecta  iu  the  Oiiviiy  aud  is  cither  lUiiXi^] 
dry  OQ  the  spot,  or   is  ooiWctrd  asd  iiiiwj 
the  application  of  heat-  It  ii  uf  sllihitel 
light   green,  to  light  yellow  or  tkiu,i 
usually  translucent.     Speciioeni  uci 
seen,    in  which,  from    tbe  dcMic^tM 
been   irrei^uUrly   ooodui-ted,  the  min  ii< 


outside,  corolla     iive      pelidled,    petals    oval,    opaque,  of  a  dull  greeuc>4ur  sod  full  of  ir 


emarginate,   broader    but     very    little   longer 
tli.in  divisions  of  the  oalyx,  filaments   from  40 


bles,  prcaentinfc  the  appearance  of  ki«iB| 
goue  a  partial  fnrroeoiation.   This  kiwi  ofl 


to  50,  short,  broad  inserted  beiwen  the  petals    may  be  recogi>iae<l  by  its  crlluUi 


and  ibe  base  of  the  germ,  anthers  linear  with 
A  single  filiform  beak  ;  germ  superior,  oonic, 
downy,  three  celled,  cells  containing  3  ovules 
each,  attached  to  the  lop  of  the  axis,  style 
longer  than  the  stamens,  stigma  acute,  pericar- 
pium  acoriaoeouSj  Heshy,  oblong,  obtuse,  one- 
celled,  three-valved  capsule,  geucral  aise  about 
Si  inches  long  and  1|  in  diameter, seed 
solitary  of  snmt^  shape  as  the  capsule.  The 
substance  called  "  Bast  Indian  copal"  and 
sold  in  England  as  gum  auime  exudes  abun- 
dantly from  ihia  tree.  It  occurs  or  all  shades 
of  color  between  pale  green  and  deep  yellow  ; 
the  finest  pieces  are  called  kuhruba,  or  amber, 
and  sold  as  amber  in  the  basars  of  Uenual  ; 
tbe  resin  before  it  hardens  is  the  Pioey 
varnish  of  Malabar.  Besides  the  usea  already 
^lluded  to,  oandles  are  made  of  tliis  resin  in 
Talsbar,  which  Dr.  Wight  inforuia  us,  diffuse, 
in  burning  an  agreeable  fragrance,  give  a  fine 
clear  light,  with  Utile  smoke,  aud  cousume  the 
Wick  without  snuffing.  These  candles  were  at 
»€  time  iDtrodn.-ed  into  England,  but  a  very 


and  balsamic  smell — ibis  latter,  ho«ncr, 
is  of  course  due  to  tbe  voUtila  oil  it 
is  gradually  lost  by  long  keepioit  or 
exposure  to  the  air.   On  apiittiii^  opei 
decayed  trees   portions  of  a  dark  cpkn^' 
are  often  found  having  the  solid   covm 
first   variety,   but  the    inferior  qustii} 
second.     The  inspisaatrd  juiee  ol  tks 
indica  tree  is  use*l  (oi  mixing  w;il»b« 
making    candles.        '1'he  frrsh  r«in  • 
Pynie  varnisit.     It  is    of   a  lijckt  iHVj 
with  n  strung  balaaniic  udour.    I  kr  min 
first    exudes  is    called  "    Chenj-ilMi's'  ' 
while),  that  which  flows  s«b»rqu«nUlii' 
*'  CoungiUum"    (darker  Itiaii  ti>s  obon^ 
when  dried  it  is  called  Dammrr  (t 
describes  the  three   sorts  as  being  vbi 
of  the  Pay  nee  or  Valeria  tadica  Uta. 

Dixmmtva  of  the  nortbern   sad 
triots  are  the  saul  tre«  daaiQier,  fioa 
busta  aud  oiker  speciav.  The  Shod 
Saul  lre«:.  of  great  site,  is  a  (kalii 
the  Paulghaut  io<}uiit«tiu,  Norlhetvl 


HESINS. 


RESLVS, 


puMofl,  sepals  afterwords  clifiiii(iii|{ 
^  Willis,  pctnls  5,  stHmeus  15,  filii- 
ay  betuw  ihe   anther*,    anther  cell 
,  connecluiu  filiform,  produced  be- 
!s  into  a   niorA    nr    le^s   elon^nled 
iduoua,  bristle,  ovarium   3  celled, 
idulou9  ovulea   in  exch  cell.     S««d 
ledons  stalked,  not   crumbled,  m- 
'y  lenves  poriaccous,  obloag,  obtuse, 
late  at  tht  base,  paniclrs  nuimerous 
I  of  the  fiilleu  leaves^  brauches  and 
rous. 
krobusta, and  indeed  some  other 

abundance  of  the  resin  cnlted 
B  superior  kinds  of  which  are  ef- 
itntea  for  the  pine  reRin  of  the 
armaoupceia.  Captdin  Juukiits  of 
irdad  specimens  of  this  roMn 
ntparent  and  colorless  \  in  the 
Kilor  rantces    from  pale    amber  to 

It  is  devoid  of  taste   and  fniell. 

to  ri  23,  eaiily  fusible,  pan*aily 
ohol  (83-J  ptrlOUO),  almost  en- 
ar,  perfectly  in  oil  of  tnrpcniine 
Dila  ;  sulphuric  acid  dissolvtrs,  aitd 
d  color.    Two  parts   of  colorless 

2^  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
L  Tarnish  for  lithographic  draw- 
Biira  in  slicks  much  resembling  in 
ik  dammer,    but  differing  widely 

consistency.  In  colour  it  varies 
yellow  to  a  dark  brown,  tlie  two 
;  very  frequently  blended  in  the 
Dd  t(ivin|(  it  the  appearam-e  of 
ular"  grain. "  It  is  frinbl*^  and 
le  white  dammer  of  tlie  Western 
inferior  harduess,  its  opacity  and 
m,  and   from  the  black  dnnimer 

Tliere  are  extensive  tracts  of 
atica)  jungles  in  the  Go»iu9ur 
sroviiicea.  The  Khond  and  Uryti 
I  Hod  near  thcsti  junf(le*  wound 
1  pinces.     The  resin  issues  and  is 

soffieietitly  solid.     The  dHinmer 

the  decayed  parts  of  the  Ircc  is 
,  the  tree  i?  palled  **  GuggiUm" 

"  Tala  gouo"  in  Urya.  lUc 
rya  ra^es  make  the  leaves  into 
lich  they  cat  their  fuod,  and  also 
in  them  to  smuke  like  n  cheroot, 
nine  the  above  tribes  live  on  a 
no  the  iruit  uf  litis  tree.  I'he 
Northern  CircHrs  is  chiefly  pro- 
rarieties    of   tlie  ueuus  Shorea. 

also  foun<t  growin;;;,  to  a  veiy 
Oti  the  Western  coast,  but  do 
[produce  much,  if  indeed  an^,  of 
ted  for  sale.     ( Roxb.  Fl.  Itid, 

>,  itf  A  nalire  of  the  eon- 
Arch  iprldgo   and  Isle   of 


Francv*.  wher**  it  is  called  "  Bois  dc  Colopbanf." 
U  WHS  brougiit  from  the  Moluccas  to  the  Cal- 
cuttn  RntAnic  t;arden,  but  in  Roxburgh's  time 
did  not  thrive,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
winter  months.  The  bnrk  yields  an  abutidanoe 
of  limpid  oil  with  a  pungent  turpentine  smell, 
coiigesUn^  into  a  battery  camphoraceons  mass. 

Canarinm  Beitgaleme,  \i  &  native  of  S)lbet 
and  the  «(ijacent  wiouutainous  ronnlrief.  It 
flowers  in  M»y  and  June,  yields  a  ta^ge  quantity 
of  very  pure,  clear,  amber-colored  resin  which 
soon  becomes  linrd  and  brittle,  and  is  not  unlike 
cupdl;  yet  the  natives  of  Northern  In'fia  are  said 
set  tittle  or  no  value  upon  it.  In  the  C'dcutta 
bncHur  it  netls  at  2  to  3  R9.  pf  r  maund  of  86  lbs. 

Dipirrocarpeta,  The  trees  of  this  order  grow- 
ing in  Mndms  are  all  natives  of  the  hilly  tracts 
of  the  BiiiHgiiNut.  In  Sylhcl,  Chittagong  iind 
Pegu  whore  th^-y  abound,  they  occupy  thn 
plains.  In  Java,  one  species,  the  DipterocarptiB 
littorulift,  IS  found  on  llm  sea  shore.  A  Hopea 
■ud  the  Vatciia  indica  also  approach  the  coast 
in  MHtabiir,  but  the  latter,  or  perhaps  a  distinct 
species,  is  also  plentiful  in  Mysore.  Two  or 
three  species  are  found  in  Goomsur,  forming 
extensive  forests,  and  affording  10  the  inhabi- 
tants  incense,  dsmmer  and  wood  oil. 

Duona  Zeyianica^  Thwaites,  Doooa  damxnCr. 
is  obtained  from  a  Dipterocarpus  tree,  tbo 
Doona  Zcylanica.  In  colour  and  appearance  it 
much  resembles  pine  resin. 

Pooh  tfft — is  n  curious  substance  of  Bar* 
mah,  produced  by  »  species  of  hymenopierous 
inject  in  holes  in  the  tc'^und  And  holbiw  trees. 
Its  n^llulur  structure  much  resembles  that  of  a 
wasp's  ue-t.  (Jn  the  we>ttiru  coast  of  Indin,  a 
species  of  \in'.  is  exceedingly  fond  of  the  liquid 
dammer  of  the  Cansriura,  this  insect  lives  iit 
holes  in  the  ground^  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  on  insiieciion  that  its  cells  iirc  composed 
of  a  similar  substance  to  the  Pounyet. 

Kino,  from  the  PterocMrpus  ro'«rsupium,  ia 
of  a  viir'-oua  fr^icture  and  very  deep  red  ooloor 
approarhiug  to  black. 

Draguh's  bloody  lump  and  in  reed,  is  used 
ns  a  pigment. 

P'tlns  or  VkaH'  tinot  ia  from  Buieafroiido$a^ 
Dikkavialay,  resin,  from  Oardcma  luoi'la, 
Benjamin  of  Siam,  appears  to  be  luperior 
in  frugnthce  to  the  Sumatra  product,  altliough 
both  i>osses9  u  deligliirul  nruioa,  they  are  of  the 
auiygdiiloid  kind,  the  latter  being  almost  en- 
tirely compose'!  of  ugiflntiuMted  ^vhite  leurs. 

Qutuia  /(BrotUy  from  Jiosiceliia  thuriftrraj  {% 
lartfely  used  in  India  as  au  upplicHtivu  to  indo- 
lent ulcers  aud  wounds  ind  is  supposed  to  form 
I  ho  ohirf  ingredient  of  *' Wrouj^hton's  oint- 
ment." It  has  the  odour,  taste  and  consi^tcuce 
uf  a  balsam. 

ThciUee  is  from  Mettuorrboea  U4iutn« 


HESBPH. 


XanthoryloH  lrii>hyUum.  The  reiiu  obtnined 
from  Ihis  tree  appoinfa  lo  be  produc«il  in  loo 
■tnsll  4uantiUes  to  be  useful  iu  a  coiucuercial 
point  of  view. 

SemicdrpuB  aHacardium.  The  pericarp  yicUU 
D  rei^itious  juice  wliicli  ia  kuown  as  lite  blnck 
variii»h  of  Syllict.  The  bUck  vftrnijli  of  MuU* 
bar  is  from  Uo'.i^ariia  longifolia;  in  China 
ntid  SiBTD^^u^ia  Chinctisis  yiclda  n  varnish,  niul 
in  JupaD,  black  varuiUicbtiieobUmed  from  three 
species  of  Rhus,  K.  vernixj  K,  Bucccaaneum 
and  K.  veraiciferum.  In  India,  s  varnish  is 
obluined  from  Ihe  Buchanantii  laiifolin,  and 
another  from  the  Odina  wodier  :  the  Mar- 
taban  varnish  is  obuiined  from  Htlnnorrhtea 
iiailiitiasima.  Sugmarin  veriiicifulia  yields  the 
Japan  lacquer. 

The  rosin  or  eommun  rttin  of  Europe  is 
obtained  ns  n  reaidunry  matter  in  the  process 
for  obtdiuing  oil  of  lurpenlino.  Turpentine 
must  be  rouHi'dcd  as  nil  ulco'-resin.  lu  their 
iiaturnl  state  rcains  are  either  solid  or  semi- 
Uuid,  the  oil  of  turpeutiuc  beiiiK  obtained  by 
dislillation  of  American  turpentine  with  water. 
In  the  Uniteil  States  turpentine  is  procured 
**  from  the  Pinus  paluttris  ;  partly  aUo  from 
the  Vinns  tcBdaand  perhaps  some  other  species 
inliabiting  the  soulhcrn  States,  Iu  former 
times  Urge  quanliliea  were  collected  in  New 
England  ;  but  the  lurpentiue  trees  of  thai  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  are  said  to  be  uearly  ex- 
liavisted  \  and  European  commerce  is  almost 
exclusively  supplied  from  Norlh  Carolina  and 
the  Bouth-easleru  part  of  Virgiuia.  In  collect* 
iii<r  thia  turpeutine  n  hollow  is  cut  in  the  tree 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  the  b;trk 
removed  for  the  space  of  about  eighteen  inches 
above  it>  The  turpentine  runs  into  this  exca- 
vation from  about  March  to  October  ;  more 
rapidly,  of  course,  during  the  warmer  mouths. 
Jl  is  transferred  from  these  hollows  into  casks. 
Old  snd  concrete  American  turpentine  is 
oflen  aolJ  as  frankincense  Ufsins  soluble  in 
epiril  of  tuTpeolinc,  are  nsed  for  the  most  ! 
part  la  preparing  d}cs,  VHroisbes,  lacquers,  I 
iKaling  wax,  &c.,  &c.  Gii^gilam  or  Bdellinm,  j 
I  the  same  name  as  Gugal,  nnd  in  combination 
'hen  applied  to  a  tree,  indicates  particular  i 
plnnts  as  Quggilam  chettu,  /Kgiccras  fiagrans,  ' 
Aon.  Guggulu  or  Sain,  is  Vatica  robu&ta 
Bud  Gugilapu  chetiUyis  Boswellia  glabra.  The 
combtnalionsof  the  word  Gu>£al,  being  applied 
lo  trees  yielding  re»in». — Elliot  FL  Andhr* 
Zi.  2Iau}H4  in  M.  E.  J.  R. 

IIESINA    ELA3T1CA.    Cnontchouo. 
,   RKSTIACEAE.— Ji!.     lir.,     Sub-Ord.   of 
plants  comprisftl   iu    10  species  of  Eriocaulon. 

KKSM  alsoUeahm.   Kjxjz.    Hinu.     Silk, 

URSO.  Jai'an.    Mirabilis  ialapn, 

EKSEril.    Sec  Kca 


RKSIDENCY.  in  British  Ii 

at>cucy    al  a  Native    Ouurt-      J 
India,  a  provinoe 

BliT  MsoIMi.HiND.    SatH. 

IllirANGfN.    See  Tan^jun. 

ItKlE  KA  JHAR.  HiNt>.  S.-pVu. 
nnlua.     Rete  ki  Uiuj,  pi 

RKIEON    HiNi>.  Ri, 

Rt^l'L.  Sec  Kama. 

UGTLI     :3ni.(1y  aoil. 

UK  ITI.    lliNU.  Seeds  of  Adva  pr 

KliTlT  PAMAUArri,  I'aji. 
Malabarica. —  A'-  fir, 

RlitJN.    HiSD.   RotlUm  t^r--'- 

RtiUS.    lliNu.   CotoueA«i 
Uli:VACUlLi»tbe«n 
important  TMU/e  in  the  m^ 

REVATl  DULA  Gu.MU  u-  in 
ThL.    Trtigin   caunabinn,  L. — DuU^oaUj 
term  used  yeiteridly  for  a  ittngutj 
the  (idihtion  uf  IVvali  more  piirti< 
10  Tra^iA»  while  Tcdda  dala>!undi  Mi 
perly  applied  to  Mucuna  I'ruruiis. 

REVA.   Tei,.  Poa  procera.  11  iV\-\ 

REVALESIA  AltAUI(*A  is  ItriH' 
from  the  Etvum  lens.  These  two  »wi»' 
the  term    '^  ervaleata/'   and    from  ill^i 
"  rcvaleola  '* 

RlCYl.  Hi^D.  Rod  powder  from 
Ilotllcria  tiuctoria. 

REVATl,  daughter  of  rajib  lUifl 
married  to  BaUnuna,  the  elder  bi 
Kjishna.— ITiS. //.  of  J. 

REVENUE  HOARD-  Id  Brillib 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  a  ISoaitl  of  U 
hers  who  control  the  rtveniKS    of  the] 
There  is  no  Uevenue   Koard   in   H( 
there  urc  mo  Rcvcuub  Couiuiiuiuni 
whom   the    Collectorates    &r«    dui 
Revenue  Cummissioner  there   ooi 
meoielcly  wiih  Govenimirhl  aud  ia  abd  T^ 
Commissioner  of  his  Division. 

REWAU.    The  he*d  quarlen  of  ibt  fi 


lory    lerritorj',  consistiug  of  71 

viatd   by    the   Central    ludiait 

dort.',  forms  three  grand  cJivlsimis, 

division  compri-es  the  native  at 

cund  aud  Rewah.      The  Nc:*' 

sistb  of  tlkC    horiheni  and   <. 

th«  Ovtalior  Stutes.     'tlie  9'<ij(u.«c3i  M 

compiises  tlio  table  laud  kikowu  in  acwkci 

as  Miitwu,  though  far  wjihiu  tb«  aniimt 

of  the  province  of  that  catne,  and  tW  *al 

tune  territory  betweeu  tt  ood  Ui'- 

also  n  consitlerabli?  trwd  *{>u!h  r 

tending  to   the    V 

extending  from  tin 

cj*8t,  to  the  Gvvalior  fti 

Rewah  and  35  other  £' 

lu  nrea  is  about  33,4 

p\daliuu  about  3^170, 


U 


IIEWAH, 


REWAN. 


reeate  about  Kupees  G^.aS.OOO.  Rnd  *'  Lniuliali")  the  local,  a&  I  lie  rintUree  were 
r  uonhcrn  diviaiou  exiuuds  Troiu    the  general,  |»e*ls  of  the   country,    llicir   wholo 

nmi  Ihe  Snutor  dialricl,  and  liaa  nii  subsistence  bein^'  obtained  by  violence  and  ma- 
il i9,oOD  BCiuare  luiUs;  ilK  popu-  ruutiiuK.  lu  IJuniltlcuud  aitd  Uewab — differ- 
ent 1,180,000  souls,  and  its  public'  inj;   iu  ibis  retpecL  Iroiu   Central   ludiji,   there 


>ul  Rupees  07,65,000.  The  3rd  or 
division  goes  on,  westward,  to  the 
Vftideiicy,  »iid  coutuius  the  reinttin- 
lior,  Holknt's  fttnlcs,  Bliopal,  Dlmr 
and  other  small  a*.«le9.  The  ori-n 
«iou  is  about  il,7U0  sijuare  miles, 
tiou  about  3.32(t,iJO0  »(>nU  and 
revenues  about  Rs.  1,30,00,000. 
and    petty    chiulsldps    iu    Ceutr»l 

ii  a  political  and  are  iu  a  lUiturul  ili- 
Irilisb  India,  and  include  hu  areu  of 
iuar«  miles  and  a  populaliou  of 
,  This  ttrrUory  is  divided  amou^si 
Antes,  viz : — 


is  no  decadence  uiuong    the  cUufemm,    the  old 
families  ^till  hold  the  land.    'I  lieir  ui'mies  are. 


O'rtocipal 


SlecoddA- 

Tr- 


ie 


£ 

6 

12 

1 

28 


MiDor 

and 

Petty, 


4 
VI 

SO 
3 

44 


Total. 


71 


1 

Ordnance. 

1 

P 

t 

^ 

» 

a 

c 
o 

6 

s 

J5 

I 

HflWRh  and  Bnn- 

1 

i 

delcnnd. 

888 

067 

S,m'26,631 

1,868 

The  tiwftlior  State 

48 

4  BO 

6,000 

&,000 

3,000 

TheSuteaofMal- 

wa. 

US 

701 

fi,279 

11,305 

4.1M 

Omitting  tfaaOwa 

1 

a 

lior  districts     ... 

..    1  ... 

■■ 

'    1 

ToUl... 

535  i, 3m 

14,»00 

43,156 

4,88* 

al   revenue    of  rupees    3,61.^3,000. 

almost  unknown  to  Europcana.  It 
^reat   iiiiueral  wealth.     Us  plains  arc 

the  valley  of  tbe  Sonne  to  the  south 
more  range,  desolate.  The  people  of 
e  described  as  indolent  nnd  unirust- 
aml  they,  and  the  country  generally, 
nly  far   lesscivilJEed    IIihh  the  ueigb- 

stale  anil  people  of  Bundtlcund. 
ridcly  different  in  olbcrrespecLs.  there 

racteristic  common  to  the  Bagbcl  oi 
be  Booudela  of  Bundelcund,  nnd  the 
of  Gwalior  nnd  Malwa, — a  diftlike  to 
ir  scivice   aw.iy   from  their    hoiuee,  so 

do  not    |<eneruUy  lake  nii  active  part 

iuess  of    titling  the    soil,  such  beinft, 
y  left  to  the  niferior  and  servile  classes, 
throughout    the  territoiy    generally 

as  the  local  lieada  of  society  or  ui 
%ii  cooiiuunities  to  which  they  belong, 
my    of  them    possess    much    influence 

those  around  them  as  the  represeuta- 
le  ancient  families  of  the  respectivtt 
mt  tlio  condition  of  the  Kigpoots  iu 
tea  of  Central  India  is  most  miserable 
kblc.  The  numerous  seltlcmcnta  medi- 
dcr  Sir  J-  Malcolm's  authority,  were 
lly  on  beltutf  of  tbe  hereditary  claims 
[Sads  ol  these  classes,  wlio  huving  bceu 

fled  of  ibeir  estates,  nnd  in  many  in- 
driven  to  the  juiigles,  were  at  that 
uudet  the   desigtialiou  of  "  Grussiah" 


Trade  is   chiefly   carried    on  iu  Malwa  aiK^ 

at  Gwtilior.  In  Malwa  tbe  principal  marts 
nre  Indore.  Bbopid,  Oojein,  Mundi&sure,  Hutt 
lam,  Dliar,  Juwra,  Augur,  Neemnrh,  Shoojawul*; 
poor,  and  Bhilsu.  Opium  chiefly  is  sold  ia' 
Hewa,  its  chief  is  of  the  Barbel  race.  The  raj^li 
llama,  lbighel,prolrcled  Hamflyuu'iiuife,inoilielj 
of  the  emperor  Akbar.  'i'he  Luitliel  arc  of  the 
Soliinki  rajput  ince.  The  four  Agnikula  q} 
fire-born  rujput  tribra,  the  Chohau,  So  lunkL 
I'owar  or  Vrumar,  nnd  the  Purihar,  are  noH« 
mainly  found  in  the  tract  from  Ujaiu  Iu  Kewal 
i  ncAr  Bcn^irca.  'Ihc  unriamcd  pro^piators  ol 
iheee  races  seem  to  have  been  invaders  wl 
sided  with  the  bralimms  iu  their  warfare*! 
partly  with  the  old  Khetri,  partly  with  increi 
ing  schismatics  and  partly  wilh  Gro^co-Baei 
irians,  and  whose  warlike  tneiit  as  well  as 
timely  aid  and  eubaequenl  confuiinity,  got 
tliem  enrolled  as  ^*  iircbom,'*  in  coutra-dis- 
linction  to  the  sclar  and  lunar  rHUiiltcs.  Tha 
Agnikuln  are  now  mainly  found  iu  the  tract  of 
country  ciicitdiug  from  Oojeiu  to  Keuah  near 
Benare*,  and  Mount  Aboo  is  asjitrtid  to  be 
the  placr  of  their  miraculous  binh  or  appear- 
ance. Vikramajeet,  the  champion  ofbrahmiu- 
ism,  according  to  commou  acrouuts,  was  a 
PoMST  Rajpoot. —  Cajtt.  Ctinn\nijfiiim\  Uintorjf 
of  tht  Sikh,  p.  li.  Jhh,  2 Hi/.  Adm>  Vol, 
Xf,2'p.  312,343. 

RKWA.  HiNp.    Acacia  rcwa. 

IlKW  AH,  a  river  ol  Malwa  and  running  near 
Oo&arati  MulUrgunj^c  in  Gw&lior. 

ltt\\A  KaNIA.    Iu  this  territory,  ihc  lan- 
^uaK*=  i&  Kol. 

UEWAN.  Hind,  of  Kagban^  Picca  Wcbbi- 
aua,  aUo  Ticca  piudrow,  the  ailvci  tin 


ttHAMmra. 


Rjtixstrs. 


Pkh9.   also  Rewanil-clilni, 
Hbubarb.      Rbvum  Moor- 


and    8tra.       Gus. 
croftianum. 

REWA?^D   CHINI.     Hind.     Verbtaouin 
thflpBus    nlao    EremosUcbyB    Vicaryi,     Uheiim 
emo'li  And  in  Ouzmil  also  Hebradeudroa  gam- 
bopioiiies      Oraham. 
RKWARI.  lIiND.   Picea  Wehbiana. 
REWEN.  Rds.  Rhubarb. 
HEVGATn.  Tel.    CappariB    gramlia. 
HEVLA.     Tbl.       Poinciiitm     pulcberriroa. 
Limm.f  aUo  ('Rihartooavpus  fistula. 

KKYYI  KAl>V.  or  Ravakida  Til.  Salaola 
uu'lifl..«     W'f/W. 

REVYf  PAPPU,  or  Jaji.  Tel.  Grialca  to- 
menlosa,  It.  u   233. 

KHAKARBER.  Gkr.  Rhubarb. 
KHACUPH0RU3,  ihe  Kiviug  frog  of  Bor- 
neo, a  Apecies  of  Khaoophoruai  baa  very 
long  and  fully  nebbed  i^iea,  which  it  spreads 
out  when  leaping.  U  is  a  tree  frog,  and  by 
•preadiiig  out  its  membrane  can  desocod  from 
very  hif^b  tree«  to  the  Kround- —  Wallace. 

RHADIKA,  also  Kbadia,  mistresa  of 
Krisliiin. 

KHAnOONI.  Bbng.  Apium  iuvolucra- 
ium.  ~Roxb. 

RHAN^      Bee  Ariana.. 
HHAGES,  foutided   by  Ismael,  the  Sama- 
fiian,    in    A.  U   906,   oouquered   in    iOil  by 
Mahmud.     See  Rhe. 

RHaIRAGARHI.  Tbe  moat  importantof 
the  ClibnLii8}!arb  feudatory  stAtea.  IL  cousista 
of  four  perjcuiiuaha  or  sub-divisions,  with  585 
villaices,  ino&ily  lying  in  Ibe  ricbesl  part  of 
the  Chbatjs^urh  plain. 

RHAMNACE^.  Lindi.  The  Buckthorn 
tribe  of  ptnnti  compriainK  10  gen  28  ep.  viz  , 
]4  Zizyplius  ;  I  Berchemia  ;  2  Sageretia  ;  1 
Tentilaj^o  .  2  Rliamnua  ;  I  Scutia  ;  1  Hoveitia  ; 
8    Colubrina  ;    1  Vitwannin  ;    i  Gouania. 

RHAMNUS.  aKenusofplanlsof  tbe  nutural 
order  KbHOiniicee,  gf  wbicli  several  species 
grow  in  the  HimaJHya  and  China.  In  Europe 
the  juiccA  of  the  unripe  fmiia  of  Rbumnus 
infectorius,  catharlicus  and  virgalus.  kuovvu  as 
Turkey  or  French  berries,  are  used  for  dyciu'; 
leather  yellow.  When  mixed  with  lime  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  the  color  cnllcd 
•ap-Kreen.  M.  Rondoi's  book  entitled  Notice 
du  Vert  <U  Chitt^j  ooniains  ai)ecimen8  of  calico 
and  silk  dyed  with  '  green,' and  engravings 
of  two  plants.  Rhamnua  ulilis  and  Rbamnus 
chlorophorus,  from  which  it  is  denved.  These 
plants  were  new  to  European  cutlivatora  ;  ihey 
are,  however,  allies  of  Ihc  Rhamnus  thccr.ana 
which  has  Inn*;  b«n  known  aa  a  tree  from 
*hich  (be  pooreal  cltiss  of  Chinese  pluck  the 
leaves  to  use  us  a  auljslUule  for  tea.  The 
color  of  the  dyed  nilk  is  remarkably  bright, 
*   blav   tS'^U)   ouc   of    Ibat   ctaas   of    colors 


which  increase   in  brilliance  in  tht  lij^ 
contains,   in    faol»    aome   immediitr 
which  can  only  be  dcvelopeil  by  Ititbt, 
was  H  nice  taak  for  cbeuiista  to  diieonr 
this  is.  M.  FersoE  says  that  light  wiUkMl 
more   and    more    regtirded    at    an 
agent ;    and  of  the  Cbiiieae   green  he 
that  it  is  lui  generis^  contaiuing  Dttlbt 
nor  blue.     By   experimeota  made  at 
appears  that  six  species  of  the  fiiuop«al 
ntis  will  yield  a  gre«a  dye.  Fottan«,  wfk4\ 
**  green  indiao,"  Ihat  a  portion  of  ootLoti 
obtained  in  China  by  the  Fr^och  maoi 
being  greatly   admired  on  aocioOnt  of  the 
liar  ureen  of   its   dye,    waa    submittol  utfei 
celebrated  chemiit,   M.  Pfrsoz,  with  an^ 
that  be  would  endeavour  to  aaccrliuti  tba  i 
position  of  the  green  color.     The  folio 
a  summary  of  his  report  upon  this  aul 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.      Every  atteispl  i 
I  made  upon   tlie  specimen   to    deteei  n 
of  the  presence  of  a  blue  or  yellow  faila^J 
[  was  Icii  to  (he   oonvVclioo,    by 
coloring  principle,  lltat  the  grorn  was 
ed  by  a  dyeing   material  of   a   pvmtta 
and  9tti  gtntrit      U  further  was  eviieal. 

That  the   coloring    mtitter  wa< 
product  of  vegetable  origin. 

That    the    fabric   on    which    it    waa  fail 
was  charged  with  a  strong  do«e  of  alumaiMs 
little  oxide  of    iron  and    tin 
aenoe  of  which  necessarily  ii.  . 
bad  been  used  in  dyeing  the  c-ljco. 

These  results  were  so    positive,  and  ijftt 
same  lime  so  opposed  nut    unK  to   ei 
known  in  Europe  regarding  iKe  ojoposal 
green  color,   but  also  to    all  that  ic  rw^tit^ 
by    writers    regarding     the    dyring   prpr— 
empluycd  in  China  for  the  produciiooof  fMBif 
that  I  was  induced  lo    fco  into  a  worr  dtuiM 
iuvestisation  of   the  snbjeci  ;    and    atiout  Ua 
end  of  last  November  I  applied  lo  Mr.  f^jn^iek, 
the  American  Consul  at    Canton,   forsoaacf 
this  valuable   materinl.      I  am  indebted  tftUa 
kiiulneas  for   a  specimen    wctghmit    aboiii  *• 
gramme  (15^    grains).     The  subataoee  ia  art 
with  in  tbtu  plates  of   a    blue   color,  luffia<  a 
strong  analogy  with  thai  of  Java  ind^.  tint  aT 
a  finer  cake  tmd  difTrriiii^   besidrs  frbm   li 
bo  ih     in    ita    com  posit  ion     and      iji 
chemical    properties.      On    infusing   % 
fragment  of  tbe  substanoe  in  water,  the 
speedily  became  colored  of  a    deep  bl»# 
a  shade  of  grot^n.     After  the  tempervtart 
been  raised    to  iho   boiling  point,   a   vfaeitf 
calicn,  prepared  for  printing  with  mordaaisif 
alum  and  oiide  of  iron,  was  dipped  in  MmA 
n  true   d.^e  Was  the  result      The  following 
prmanccs  were   nbsprvH.    The  portion  J  »*• 
fabric  to  whicb  atitnn  hail  been  ap|>linJ  tht*N 
a  <leef>  green,  of  more  or  Ina  taCcMltyi  MMtf^ 
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Ihe  slrenfcih  of  the  mordmit.     The  por- 
cUarged  with  boih  nluoj  auU  oxi<le  of  iron 
t«lecl  «  {(ecp  gi'ffn,    with    n    shade  of  olive, 
ftortions    chari^d     with    oxide   of    iron 
yielded  a  dt:«^   olive-     The   parts  uf  the 
wberv  no  mordant  bnd  been   applied  re- 
ed ttDsibly    paler.     The  colors  thus   ob- 
were  treated  with   all  the  re-a^eats  to 
h  ihe    Ohinp?e  crUco  had  in  the   tint   in- 
e«   been    aubjcvtvd,   and    they  behnved  io 
U«iy  the  same   unnner.    From  these  az- 
^*ifnent»  it  may  be  inferred, 

Thiit  the  Chinese  possess  a  dye-stuff  present- 
^ItOie  physical  aspect  of  indigo,  which  dyes 
^%i*n  with  mordants  of  atum  and  iron, 
K  Thai  this  dye  stutf  contains  neither 
^  ^i;^o  nor  any  thing  derived  from  that  dyeing 
%^itinple. 

Moue.  Li^^entil,  President  of  the  Chamber 
^f  Commerce  of  l*ariS|  having  perceivtd 
lUie  importance  of  France  being  spcedily 
^t  in  possession  of  this  valuable  material, 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  science  and  of 
industry,  took  the  necessary  steps  for  pro- 
suiitig  a  suitable  quantity  with  the  least  posai- 
ble  delay*  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
inquiries  mnde  as  to  its  origin  and  mode 
of  prepMratiun.  Mr.  Fortune  adds,  that  the 
flowers  of  the  Wbi-mei  (Sopliora  jnpr)nira) 
ir«R  sent  home  as  of  the  '*  green  indigo,"  but 
ttua  plant  yields  a  yellow  dye  and  even  when 
mixed  with  blue  to  make  n  green,  the  gfeen  is 
tiot  that  kind  noticed  by  the  French  mitnufRC- 
|iUfm>   At  another  place,  he  says,  here  I  found 

Hldb  under  cultivutiou  with  a  kind  of  Rhamnus 
^pttruntty.  The  Chinese  farmer  culled  it 
Lob-anh,  or  '*  Sob-loh-shoeo"  and  showed 
««ae  aamplea  of  the  cloth  which  bad  been  dyed 
with  it.  To  my  delight  these  samples  corres* 
piiDtlod  exactly  with  those  sent  back  from 
Vmnoe,  one  of  which  was  in  luy  possession, 
but  be  told  me  that  two  kinds  were  necessary 
-^oamely  the  variety  they  cultivaled  in  their 
fields  and  one  which  grew  wild  on  the  hills — 
SI)  order  to  produce  the  dye  in  question.  The 
foriDcr  they  called  the  yellow  kind  and  the 
Iftttcr  the  while  kind.  The  dye  itself  was  not 
extrauted  by  them,  tliey  were  merely  the  grow* 
«ra,  and  thererore  I  could  get  no  information 
aa  to  ilB  manuracture.  I  however  serured  a 
|(OOd  supply  uf  plants  and  seeds  of  l>oth  kinds, 
isbich  were  afterwards  sent  to  India  and  fin- 
gland.  My  further  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
tb«  manufacture  uf  the  "  green  ixdigo"  were 
490Dducted  in  connection  with  Dr.  Lockhnrt 
and  the  Etev.  J.  Edkins,  of  Shani(hae.  We 
found  that  a  oonsiderabte  portion  of  this  dye 
was  made  nmr  a  nty  called  Kia-hing-foo,  situ* 
aled  a  few  miles  west  from  Shan>{liar,  and  Mr. 
Bdkins  procured  a  bundle  of  chipa  there 
wUicb  exuibitcd  the  atute  in  wLlch  tbe  article 


is  sold  in  the  market,  ^ince  I  Uft  China  I 
have  received  tbe  following  intt-resting  letter 
from  Dr-  Lockharl,  whioh  throws  much  lij^ht 
on  tbe  subjeci.  The  information  was  pritrured 
by  Mr.  Edkins  and  may  therefore  be  fully  re- 
lied upon.  "  Tbe  bark  of  two  kinds  o]  the 
tree  known  as  the  'green  shrub'  (Luk-char), 
•ne  wild,  which  is  called  the  white,  and  another 
cultivated,  which  is  called  tbe  mellow,  are  used 
to  obtain  the  dye.  Tbe  white  bark  tree  grows 
abundantly  in  tbe  neighbourbooits  of  Kea-hing 
and  Ningpo  ;  the  yellow  is  produced  at  Taah- 
kou-pang,  where  the  dye  is  manufactured. 
This  place  is  two  or  three  miles  weat  from 
Waiig-steen,  a  market-town  situated  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Kca-hing.  The  two  kinda 
are  placed  together  in  iron  pans  and  tho- 
roughly boiled.  Tbe  residuum  is  left  undis- 
turbed for  three  d>t)8,  after  which  it  is  placed 
in  larger  earthenware  vessels,  and  cotton  cloth, 
prepared  with  lime,  ia  dyed  with  it  several 
times.  After  five  or  six  immersions  the  color* 
ing  matter  is  washed  from  the  cloth  with 
water  and  plnciid  in  iron  pans  tn  be  again 
boiled.  It  is  then  titken  upon  cotton  yarn  se- 
veral times  in  succession  and  when  absorbed 
in  this  way  it  is  next  washed  off  and  sprinkled 
on  ihiu  paper.  When  half  dry  tbe  paper  is  pas^ 
ed  on  light'  screens  and  strongly  exposed  to 
the  sun.  The  product  is  called  Lnk-kaon.  In 
d>eing  cotton  cloth  with  it  ten  parts  are  mix- 
ed witli  three  pnrta  of  sub-carb  nate  of  pntash 
ill  boiling  water.  The  dye  made  at  Tsah-kou- 
pang  ia  not  used  to  dye  silk  fabrics,  because  it 
is  iinly  u  rough  suifrtcc  which  iitkes  it  readily. 
To  colur  silk  with  it  so  much  of  the  material 
must  be  uscmI  th^it  it  will  uot  pay.  All 
cotLon  fabrics,  also  grass  cloths,  take  the 
color  rendi'.y.  The  dye  dues  not  fade  with 
washing,  which  itivea  it  a  superiority  over 
other  greens.  U  iq  sent  from  Kea  hing  as 
far  as  Shan-ting.  It  is  also  made  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hoonnii  and  at  Ningpo,  but  the  dye 
at  these  places  is  said  to  he  of  an  inferior 
quality.  It  has  lonu  been  used  by  painters 
in  water-colors,  but  the  application  of  it  to 
dyr  cloth  was  first  made  only  about  A.  D, 
1825,  If  some  method  could  be  discover- 
ed of  applying  it  to  silk  fabrics  it  would 
become  still  more  useful.  The  above  inform* 
Btioo  obtained  by  Mr  Edkins  on  this  subject 
is,  no  doubt,  perfecily  correct.  It  agrees, 
says  Mr.  Furtuiie,  in  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars with  what  I  had  gleaned  from  time 
to  time  nmon^st  the  Chinese  m  various  parts 
of  tbe  country.  The  chips  he  broU;{ht  with 
him  from  Keahing  were  identical  with  the 
*  Soh-loh,"  or  '•  Loh^iah,"  (Rhamnus  sp.) 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  ami  his  state- 
ment that  two  varieties  of  the  plant  are  used 
to  produce  the  dye  agrees  with  luy  owuubter* 
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vntiotm.   The  mode  of  exttACliiig  the  dye  from  < 
the  bark  or  wooer,  for  both  seem  to  b«  nsod,  as 
prftclise'i  by  the  Cliinese,  apjnars  to  he   slow: 
and  tedious  but  wiih  our  snotTior    knowledge  I 
of  chemistry  tliis  iui;^ht   possibly  hu  improved 
From  thcae  inv^stis^nlions  it  would  appear  th»l 
two    colonnf^  priituiplea  are    uecessary   to  the 
production  of  thiad.ve.  This  however,  will  not 
elTecl  the  vnlue  of  it  as  n  rich  nnd    pt-rmtioent 
precM,  a  quHliiy  wUicU   Lua   been    appreciated 
by  the  French  maniifuctuTer!,  nnd  whii-hisaUo  ' 
well  known  to  thn  Chinese-    At  another  pUce  I 
he  mentions  thni  the  Rliamnus  [irodueinEr  the 
(90  called)  green  intligo  has    been    discovered 
and    iiurorliiced    both    to    Rughind    and    to 
li^ili.i.  The  Revd.  Dr.  Smith  also  tctia  us  Ihnt 
the  bark   of  n    species  of   Rhnmuus,    brought 
from    Cheli-kiaug,    is  used    in    that   province 
nUit-;-ch»n-fu)in  the  manufacture  of  a  biiauii- 
ftil    green  dye      It    i<*  called  Luht'aau  by  Hr. 
Wlllirtins  and    is  probiihly  the  llhamnus  infec-  ' 
torin**  of    botanical  works.     From  one  of    ibia  i 
^eiiii^,  thr  RtinmnuscMlharticus  of  Europe,  the  , 
pigineui  called  Sap  green  or  Bladdcr-^reen  i^ 
obtained.  Voigt  gives  Hhamnus  incanus  and  R.  | 
yir^aius  as    plants  of   India. — Forltine*a  lies, 
amouf/  the  Chinese^  />;>.  14(5  and  IC?.    Smith*s 
Chinrse  Materia  Medicctf  page  44.      3f.  For* 
ioz,  on  fhf  green  dyi*  of  V/iina. 
'    RIUMNUS   IKCANUS.— i2djf6.     Atrte 
of  the    Moluccas    wiih  small     greenish  yellow 
flowtrs.— i?oxA.  L  603.  Voi/^t,  U6. 
ttllAMNUS  INFEOiOHIUS.  Fustic.  See 

RliAM^^S  JU.RfRA.  Zt«n.  Jlhe^de. 
Syn.  ofZ  zvphn<  jujiiba.— j&om. 

KKAMNUS  NABECA.  Forsk.  The  fruU, 
called  Nehck,  is  eaten,  and  the  leaves  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  dead  bodies. — Sur- 
tott's  P il</ vintage  io  Mec^'nh,  Vol,  II.  p.  105. 

UIIAMNUS  NKRTJV,  Sprrng.  byn.  of 
Kite  ido'tfiron   RoKburtjhii^   //'.  rf?  ^l. 

lUIAMMUS  OLKOIDES.  See  Fustic. 

I.,  KHAMNUS  PAUCIFLORA,  and  H.  Staddo 
in  Abyttiuia,  yields  an  ardeut  spirit. 

RHAMNUSPERS!OA.   Bom. 


as   a   purgatirt — Dr.  /,  i, 


Kakoi Ta. 

Wan*k M 


Tndfs 


Kikki  Randrir 
Jalidar...  Ravt.  SliTLtJ. 


^  conomon  shrub  nt  S.OuO  to  5,000  feet  on 
the  Sail  Ran^e  nnd  thn  low  hills  bcvoud  th« 
]iidns.  Us  small  bUck  fruit  ia  snid  to  be 
sweet,  bui  when  eaten  in  oxcesa  to  affect  the 
fuiad.—J)r.  J.  I.  Stftoart,  p.  :^l^i%. 

'    RHAMNU3  PUHPURKUS.— /<fly/^. 


Kari  ;  Tndm Cbb.hab. 

Mnruantri  ., ,, 

haX  :  ^injal....    ..Jurlum. 

>   This  tree  is  common    up  to  near   the    Indus 
•t  from  4,500  to  9,500  feel.     In  llj.znm  its 


KnnjD  ;  Tnnde..  RaVi. 
Tnnnua  ;  MaiUna    „ 
ChattTui  StTi.Kj. 
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fruit     is     used 
SUioart^  p.  43, 

RllAMNUS  VIR0ATUS.-ff^t4. 
Rft«on  ;»intlrol,  ..Br.*8    i  N 

MBmral Ohksab.  (  M 

Phipai  ;dftdfU...Jlcc7Ult.  j  Ni%r  ;  C 
Tndur  ;  S«ta  [wjja     ,^      | 

A  small   tree    of  Kai^han  comrDan  on 
Punjab  rivers   up    to    near    the  Ir.^ii  it 
4,000  to  9,-500  feet,  grow»aloi.: 
and  on    the     Neilgherrie*.     Fn 
when  eaten  causes   diarrbiva, —  ''wyt  Itf. 
J.  L  SUrcari,  463. — Cle^fkorn. 

RHAMNU8  WIOHTir.  ^.^A. 
R'lgt-rorar...     .«     ...        Z, 

KHAMNUS    XYLOFYRUS. 
of  Zizvph»5  xvlapvirt  —  WiWi, 

RllAMXU'8  ZEILANKUS,  Bcil^ii 
of  rhvllaiHhus  multiflorijs.      ^''rXU, 

RllANGKtL.  Sh!  Kuki. 

UHAl'lS     FLARELUFOBMI&  ii\ 
tree  of  Ctiina  and  Jjipatu 

HUA^YA  STRItiTA.— l>iM. 

SaikWiir Ht»D.  I  Oaaa«r«.  .  Ti  u^ 

Vena StTtW.  Rwi.  |  Oanifr*..^     „    « 

Grows  all  over  the  hill  siil«  il  Iia4  ^- 
fruit  applied  to  boils. — /'/irrTf  HnU-H  >k 
Vol.  \,p,  :J6  !.  —  />/•.  J.  f  V 

RHEorRHEl.     The  < 
city  of    Rhe,  iha    Rliaktes  of    the   A 
are  a  few  miles  south  of  the   eity  of  Tt^ 
They  cover  a  vast  extent  of  grouKit,  »> 
supplied  materinls  lor  tfar    tnr..\-,%,   ^m^^l 
Fertia.     The  aoiiptural  a. 
or  Rhftijes,  riuririK    lh«    c 
in  this  part  of  the    RabyV 
proves  ihat  Ruei  wa>  n  «erv  con^virrftHM 
at  least  two    huiidre^l    ^rv^rs    before 
livcriinee,— ror/-         '"       rU,    Voi.  I.  p 
—  Markh.tm'tt  i-  ..,  99.    g^e 

RHICIIAHI.      bee  Kajpoota. 

KUEbA  of  AMnm.  Tft  the  HrrF-tBrt« 
ftona  which  the 

and  ie  o.i|le*J  jn  f,^ 

The  preparation  t^^    th«   qtirc  » 

is  what  (lauspa  the   tliHiniltf  ^  ,  ^■ 

fibre  nt  a  chra]>er  rate  into  nnikiiL  IM 
Hrtniwy  writes,  *•  whefi  itM>  »tftit.  1— 
bciwrue  browu,  fof  about  sit  incbn 
roots,  the  top  is  seixH  %rilh  ihe  -  . 
and  I  be  leave*  arc  stripped  off  b^  p*»vT-(  - 
ri^ht-hund  to  the  k»^uij<I,  near  wJ^iek  m 
stnik  is  rut.  The  outer  Uarlc  kit*  firtt  ta  te 
ecraped  off  with  a  blunt-  '  '  f^vto 
the  exposed  fibres  Mill  at:  -^  ^^^ 

part  ol  the  stulk  is  cxpoaeU  La  tLc   hdCMiia 
dry.     On    the    third    morrAti^,  a/tcr 
exposed    to    the    dew     for  several  ko 
fibre  is  drawn  off.     This  j«  doMt  br    _„  _^ 
the    woody    sUlk  right    tbrougii  tonnfr  tir 
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nufiia. 
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f  Bod  then  sepAinlinf^  the  fibre 
rawing  it  off  slowly  towards  the 
nd  repeating  the  processus  often 
',  though  iQucli  of  the  fibre  re- 
may  be  tiiken  olT  at  a  second 
The  fibi-cs  now  require  to  be 
ished.  TIte  banks  of  fibre  are 
tely    twisred    at    the   upper   end 

in  buiidlei.  When  the  threads 
for  spinning,  Ihcy  are  prepired 

the  sin}(le  hnnics  several  timrs 
Mit-e4t^efi  slip  of  bamboo  held 
band,  when  they  lire  easily  opened 


China  Nettle  iti  an  ancultirntcd  or  wild  state- 
But  of  this  there  is  no  proor,  end  it  is  more 
than  probable  (hat  it  is  a  distinct  species  of 
Boehmeria,  possessed  of  many  of  the  same 
propertjca  as  the  R.irafc  or  Rhcca  Kelile.  It 
^rows  Very  coiumon,  in  all  the  Assam  pro- 
vince, but  it  is  cultivated  lari^ely  by  the  Hill 
tribes,  on  the  west  of  YunnHn  and  to  a 
amall  extent  by  the  Singpoo  tind  Dhoannca 
tribes,  of  the  north  eastern  frontier  of  India,  to 
be  fabricated  into  a  coarse  cloth,  but  chiefly 
for  nets.    A  6ve  inch  rope  of  Itbeea  fihte  and 


one  of  Uuii  Uheca  each  broke  within  a  few 
required  fineness  with  the  fin|^rs  I  pounds  of  eacli  other,  after  sustaining  h 
ads.      Dr.   MncGownii,  of  Ning-     weight  of  more  than  nine  tons. 


Lhat  in  China  the  last  cutting 
eptembrr,  from  which  the  finest 
e,  the  tirst  beiuK  inferior,  coarse 
On  being  cut,  the  leaves  are 
kea  off  on  the  spot  ;  the  stocks 
house  and  8oake4l  in  water  for  an 
old  weather  the  water  should  be 
r  this  the  plant  is  broken    in  Ibe 

which    the    fibrous    portion    is 

raised  from  the  stnlk.  Into  the 
IS  made,  the  operator  thrusts  the 
and  st*pariites  the  fibre  from  the 
i  extremity  and  then  to  the  other. 
ig  process  is  very  easy.  The 
IS  is  acrnping  the  hemp^  to 
toh    the    fibre    is    first  soaked  in 

strips  of  hemp  are    drawn  over 

a  small  knife  or  scraper  from 
irdft,  and  being  pressed  upon  by 
the  fibrous  portion  of  one  surface, 
cilaginous  part  of  the  other  are 
If.  The  heiup  is  then  wiped  dry 
(St  selected  fur  fi^e  cloth.  It  is 
ieaohed. 

iring  directions  for  peeling  the 
Tcbou-raa  in  China,  are  trans- 
ibe  Chinese.  Wlien  the  stems 
in,  they  are  split  longitudt- 
knives   of    iron  or    of   bamboo. 

first  removeil,  then  the  lower 
t  is  white  and  covered  with  a 
[liele  which  comes  off  by  itself)  is 
1th  ■  knife.  The  interior  fibres 
I  ;  they  sre  to  be  removed  and 
lOiUng  Witter.     If  the   Tchou*ma 

winter,  the  stems  must  be  prex 
»ed  in  tepid  water,  in  order  that 
the  more  easily  split.  The  first 
iu»ma  is  coarse  nnd  hard,  and  is 
r  making  common  materials  ;  the 
little  more  supple  and   fine  ;    the 

is  the  beat,  is  used  for  making 
IB  light  articles. 

'a,  or  Bun  A'Area,  or  Bon  rbeea,  is 
tieea,of  the  Lepchah  of  Nepaul.and 
by  some  to  be  the  Dom  Rheea  or 


It  is  reporteii 
to  be  all  that  can  L)e  desireil  for  either  canvas 
or  lines,  and  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be 
(renerally  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Boii 
Rheea  thrives  best  in  the  vicinity  of  wntcr  or  of 
running  streams  ;  when  unmolested  it  grows 
into  a  tree,  but  by  proper  management  of  it, 
any  quantity  of  young  shoots  can  be  obtained. 
aud  as  the  divided  roots  of  the  phnt  afford 
numerous  shoots  it  chu  be  propaifnled  by  slips 
as  well  as  by  the  seed.  This  fibre  is  about 
five  feet  in  length,  brown  in  colour,  strong  and 
flexible — IioyU't  Fib,  tlontt.  Dr,  McGowan, 
KlIKEDK,  Van,  Govmior  of  the  HntcU 
possessions  in  Mntabar  :  at  his  suggestion  the 
Hortus  MalabaricuB  was  prepared  iu  I^  Vols, 
folio.  This  botanical  work  was  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Henry  Von  Rhcede,  a  Dutch 
Governor  of  Malabar  :  the  specimens  were  col- 
lected in  1674  and  1675  by  brahmnns,  anri 
seut  to  Cochin,  where  drawings  of  them  were 
executed  by  Mathieus,  a  Carmelite  and  mis* 
sionary  ;  corresponding  descriptions  were  at 
tjie  same  time  made  in  the  Malabar  Innguage, 
which  were  afterwurds  translated  into  Portu- 
guese  by  Emanuel  Carneiro,  a  Cochin  inter- 
preter, and  from  that  in  Latin  by  Hermann 
van  Douep,  the  Secretary  to  the  city  of  Co- 
chin :  the  whole  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  Casearius,  a  missionary  there.  The  work 
was  at  length  publiilieti  at  Amsterdam  be- 
tween 1696  and  1703,  in  li  volumes  folio 
with  794  plates,  and  was  edited  by  Commelynt 
who  added  occasional  remarks  on  the  plant*. 
—  fright's  I'rodtomtu  Florae  Vol,  /.  f .  viL 
21.  et  Th.  p,  45. 

EUGMBA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of 
Indra's  court,  who  cori*esponds  with  Venus, 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Khemba  w^ts  pro- 
duced from  the  froth  of  the  churned  occuQ. 
See  Kurma. 

RUEONJ.  Hind.     Acacia  rheonj. 

RHET3AMARAM.  Tel.  Xanlhoxylon 
rheUa,  D.  C, 

RUEUM.  u  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural   order   Folygonacea*,  of  which 
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ItHEUM. 


ItHIJfD. 


ftpeciea  ^row  iu  llie  N.  W«  HiainlAyn,  tlie 
roots  of  which  kuoMrii  m  i-liubflrb  &ro  v<iluabk 
ill  tnedicitte.  One  specks  ^roiva  in  Ku^haii. 
whero  it  is  knowu  uiuler  the  name  of  Choti&l. 
K.  cupsicuui,  FucJitr^  is  h  plant  of  Iho  Altai, 
K.  coiDpactuin,  Linu^  grow9  in  Tiirtiiry  Mnd 
Chinn,  It-  cfbssintrviiim,  FUcfier,  h^s  hc«rl- 
ehnpcd  lcavt:i.  U-  Icucorihizon,  l^allaSj  a  I 
itlant  of  Tartary,  is  auppoaej  lo  \ieUl  somu  ot 
the  bcal  rhubarb  of  cuntmeree,  R.  pnlm&tuiu, 
Liini^  grows  near  the  ^reat  wall  uf  Chinu  and  ' 
ill  the  Hiintihiya  ;  K.  rhaphoiiicuiii,  I.  j^rows 
north  of  the  Cnspian.  K.  ribt:!,  is  theUiA'dsh 
of  Tcraid ;  K.  spicifortne,  Hoyle,  grows  in 
Kunawnr  and  \i\  ihc  N.  \V.  Jlimulayti  ;  M. 
uudulatum.  Lam-  it  a  plant  of  China  and 
fiiUcriit.  It.  WcbbiiHium,  Jioj/le^  ^rowa  at 
l:f,UOO  feet  on  the  Chur  inounuin.  Dr.  J,  L. 
Stewart  SQja  thttt  iit  Itast  two  species  of 
rhubarb  are  freiiuenl  iu  parts  of  the  Punjab 
Himalaya,  from  G,20J  lo  14,000  fed,  R 
IVloorcroflianuui  occurring  etill  higher  from 
35,(:0O  to  17,f)t)0  IcLt.  The  ollicinal  ribHS 
of  the  Punjab  drnj^-seUers  rousista  of  the 
dried  sialics  from  Kabul,  which  may  partly 
be  produced  by  the  Uivas,  or  H.  nhta,  Gron» 
a  native  of  CfiTOicl,  kc  ,  Eaateru  Persia  and 
the  Hindu  Kush.  hi  AfT^haniatan  the 
pluut  is  always  wild,  and  appears  to  grow 
ubundatdly  iu  many  parts.  \Vht)u  yreeit,  the 
le»f  stalks  are  rawish,  and,  when  bhiiiched  by 
ht'ttping  up  stoues  and  gravel,  round  ihcm^nre 
called  chukri  ;  when  fresh  (iu  which  tiulc 
ihey  arc  soineiiuiea  brought  to  Pesbawnr  in 
&prin^),  tlify  iire  eaten  tiiher  raw  or  cooked, 
ind  they  ure  also  dried  for   use  to  be  eaten 

rith  other  food,  and  nrc  someiimes  made 
iitlu  a  preset v*e.  The  root  is  imported  into 
AlFghanistau  and  India  lo  be  used  as  a 
purjiative.  It  is  slated  by  Moorcroft  thai 
the  Bboiia  of  Osrhwal  apply  the  powdered 
root  to  wounds  uud  bruists,  and  that  ibey 
use  il  wiih  Uidiia  majisthjt,  and  potash  for 
dyeing  led.  11.  emodi,  fP'all.  Jt.  Moorcrof- 
liaiiuni  Jfehn  ;  11.  spicifcrme,  JioyU,  sll 
yield  the  ofticiunl  iliubHrli  root. — Dr,  J-  L. 
^U'wari.Sl,  D.  ilo^leA  HI.  Uivi,  lioL  Mocr- 
croft**  TravcU, 

Kheum  ciQodi,  Walt,  is  a  plant  of  the  N.  W. 
IlimalMya  :  U  is  less  active  as  a  purgative,  and 
more  spongy  in  textuiti-  llomirbtrger  men- 
tions that  Uheum  nuslrulc,  Don,  Itheum 
emodi,  IKu//,  the  common  or  smnll  ^Lalked 
rliubarb,  vegetates  in  mid  luxuriance  on  the 
Cushmcrian  mouniuina.  Il  is  couBidered 
fisuiie  of  the  be&t  rhubnrbd,  notwiLbslandia!; 
the  coarbB  appearance  of  iia  cxierior;  ii  can 
be  liiid  Iresh  and  cheap  in  any  iiUHnliiy»  and 
at  ftiiy  tune. —  T/tiiijf-jttr  tfeort  iii  C/te  Aa»t  by 
Jjr,  ihnigherjftr,   p.    So.    Ch^/r.ru's  Vnvjab 

^I'OrL  Kiillfi  and  Kan^ra^  p.  31. 


RHEL'M  MOORCROFIIANI'^ 
A  plant  fuun<l  by  Moorcroft  tit«r the Xstj 
in  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  U^~ 

KKKUM  PALMATUM.— W. 

Ta-i-ok-t^ha-  I  (  hukH  , 

Kb^gi    ...fiunM.  Arab.  '  ' 

nbulmrb Eso. 

KuwAud'Ctiiui Ulab.  I  '^.^^v 

Kifw^ud ,      t 

The  sttdks  arecxtensively'i 
The  root  is  used  larucly    bj^ 
atomiichie  and  asirin^ent  ui  aoi^i  ucn 
as  a    pur;4ative  in  larger    one>» 
dyspepsia,  and  etrumoua  alfectioBS--*J 
llitaa-Dwk.S'oi,  /. /'.   atJtf. 

KH1NACANT11U5  COMMUNIS. 

Justicia  nasutA,    fiosb.  B^* 
Jni  psni  ^..M  „^.».Ki:aa.  i  Vy.\  o^Ht  ■ 

Jul   t*uhK.  ,^         \    Tij 

Palek  Jutn... ..,Hi7.u-  i  Nr, 

tUbutw  Ki-jiir  Ki-jir  „      |  Pil4.u:u     .  ^\U 

Grows  ihroui|;baut  British  IodtA»«Wnl 

used  as  a  remeity  in  siiiiko   bilv  iiwt  tk 

as  «u  excitant. — (^'^'&au^«i'«ry*«    P*-  — 
I  peMary,jap.  S,  4til,     JiiddtU, 
|j/r.A    Top.  p.   17a. 
I      BIHND,  a  great  race  liwtUtiki;  \m 
\  tau)  lie   iiumbcr  of  wlioac    t: 

fouo     'Ihouxb  reckoneU  B^ 
I  of  the  DrMhui  slock,  aikI  tht 

that  Ihey  Juimi^r^ned  a^rs  ji^ 
!  and  Aleppo.      1  heir  UnKUA;;c    i- 

common  with  iliJit  of  the  othrr  i 

Cutch    Oaiidava  and    inarW 

brave  mwn.  The  Khind  of  i 

of  the  Utanzye  divi&iou.     Other  Uliuiti 

reside  aa  uuder  : 


Sio«  8oloh«1  Tn 
klumontfi,  gi  Ti 


L'UnzjTP,  At  SurftD, 
DumUki,  at  LeUri. 
Jakraiii,  xt     „ 
Dvda.Morrij  ai  Kabao. 

Mandaran,  at  Uodbar.       ,  

Biigti,  hilfd  eOAt  of  Lei-      Kd. 
rat.  I  l\jj 

The  Hugti  are  on  the  mtt\ 
near   Shikarpore    iu   tb^    oast    uf  LclsaL 
ibebcHliind  iribea,  the  DumbVl.  JAiraiklj 
and  Doda  Murri,  hare  always  beea  di«ti* 
e<l  by  their  rebellious    9iid  piedatorj  I 
The  .Murri  tribe  is  consiiUrnble  aisd  tabs 
eastern  portion  of  Kntcti  faandara,  ataiaW 
ful  and  obedient  portiut)  of  Ibe  tribe  aicr^ 
hilts  west  uf  the  proviurr  tv  t         *    '      A 

I  portion  are  at  Ajjim'tnan-T,  tl- 1 

tier  of   Sindb.     7  he  Marri  ol  K^ua  Gai 
are  noiorions  for  tbtir    lawless   baUis. 
and  lie  MM;;ha2ti  seem  Iu  have  enii^tslcij 
Mekrau  to  Kutch  flMtidnra,  nt  t  fff>fTat{t( 
and  lo  have  bc(*on  . 
cuIiivator«.     'I  he  '    < 

'  same  race  as  the  RhiiiJU     sSee  kivit 


Wk' 


lUUNOCEnOS. 


TAilS,  II  ceiiiif  of  fUltc«  beionjy- 
\  family  StfiiniiiiornjoirhG  \\\\\eh  ooin- 
fristis  ;  3  Rhinobiicis  ;  I  Rijn  ;  And  I 

D'.'ERO-^,  n    cctins  of   innmmnis  l)e- 
ilhc  Fflniily  BtiinoceroUcla^  of  nliich 
re  ^pectus  occur  in    Africn  and  iUtec 
the  Enat  Imlie?,  v\t.  R.  Inclicus,  lije 
Kan  Rliinoceros  ;   R.  S}ndaicu!i,  the 
|ui  Rliirio<xro9  ;  and   R.  sumatranus 
fSaitdonay  and  bumalrti.  The  Uhiiio- 
lin  Sindh  nnd  the  Punjab  nt  leaBt:  as 
rdnnus'a  time,  ntid  in  Peahavyur  pro- 
handrcd  veara    later.     According:  lo 
Iniih,  the  Riiinop«ro9  uses  ita  tusrhea  ' 
tCnft   in   atrackiti!;    Animals.     TUcm  ^ 
lapoiis  it  brings  into  dendly  pluy  and  < 
am  aft  many  people  believe.     On  one 
B  witneased  a  Khinoceros   in  Nepaul  , 
t  fllepliant    with  ita  tuschea.      Ihe 
'has   been  found   fossil  in    Avii,  and  ' 
thinoceroa'  hidn  is  mude  into  bword  , 
«1  rnmrods,  (iiid  its  horn  into  ^blels.  i 
htE  cupsi  Mr.  Ulyih  hns  i'tctitiliisd  ihc  | 
1  Rhinoceros  o*  tlr«  Tensstrrim  pro-  > 
I  Rh.Croasii,  'Vrr/y,  »nd  he  refers  the  ] 

Kh.  Sumatrainis,  suctoruin,   uhiuh 
Ivclopnicnt  of  horn  hilliettq    uusus-  i 
fuetikiill  of  a  onedionieti  Uhiiioreroa 
fc'  Hook    ne»r  Tavoy  l*oiii»,    where 
Mali  isolattid  cnlotiy    oi  the  pp(*rit!K, 
|h.  Indicua  nnd  not  Kh.  Sondniens  ;  [ 
i\\  the  species  of  Uhinoi'cros   attjick 
IrcB  of  travellerF.     Fine  horns  of  the 
^horned  Uhinncerns  are  dininilt  to 
>lhey  nrf:  b"ti^l)l  tip  nt  extrnvji^alil 
^Criineae  \Thn  cnli  iheiu  ^i>koh,  xikI 
iBi-pi.  'Ihe  inhnliittiiitsor  the  forests 
Uri  ch;iae  wihl  iie-isls  \<i'\{U  hre-Hrms 
tit  they  attack  the  Uhinoceroa  artn»'d 
laniboo!f. of  ivhich  one  md  has  i»i*eM 
p  eipoanre  to  thr  lirtwirtd  almrpen- 
fvHi!  the   aninnd  by    loud  cries  and 
Hr   blinds  to  meet   them,   whirh  he 
lo  by  rua)iini(  violently  upon  them, 
H  dosintf   his    wide    inuutli  ;  lliey 
J  m    front,  ami  drive   the  bauiboos 
\o    his  ihroHt  Willi    siirprt^iii^  drx- 
llg  tltglit   on  »H    siilei.     The    imi- 
I     auoiiy,    throw<(     itself     on    ihe 
\\     herondn^     exhanstetl    by     the 

blood  ami  the  extremity  of  us 
i  aoou  liecnmes  the  prey  of  its 
jliaaibints.  In  their  humin^  ex- 
il  the  passuifes  to  n  di-triol  «irt? 
I  nets,  N»d  lire  \wu*^  applied  to- the 
Vild  animi'lt  nre  ilestioyed  as  ih«y 
ic^Jdn  liiUut't,  Ht.  100.  A'a^er, 
S,  JonrtU  yiiial,  %<iic.  i-  t>m,  IX. 
¥laCroU,  Titftvr.p,  ISS^M  Trtl^. 


TtHIXOLOPnUS  Fl'LVIDCS. 

of  thi*  Agiafif;  Society  of  B&wgal^  p,  103  19^ 
I  — BnicriUff't  Stain,   Vol,  /,  p,  26.    ^r<tij 

Z.  L.  1854,77.  250.  Phil.  Trap.  LXXXIli 
I  (1793)     iah.    //.     SnntM'i    Five     Yean     it 

iVejmU.    Smiil/u  Chin.  Sftt.  Med, 

UHINOCfiROS    I^fOIULS,  €uv,  Bljth. 

It.  noicurnia. I.  \^.  AAX^iicwn^  Dlumenb. 

R.  lueriuw L*-^.  \ 

Gcr'Ia,       Qonda,  I  Gor... AssastJ 

GiitiiU.Geiira  ..  HlND.  | 

The  grent  Indian  rhinoceros  or  small  horned 
rbinoeeros,  has  one  horn  ;  it  is  found  in 
ttie  forest  swftrops  and  dense  juntcles  at  tha 
foot  of  the  Himnlnya,  in  the  Terai  from  Ro- 
hilc<uid,  iu  thd  Nepal  Terai  and  Sikklm  TcrnI 
frnrn  Bhutan  to  Nt-pul,  but  is  most  ftbnndant 
ill  Assam  and  the  Biiui.ou  Doour.     Its  lenvrh 

'  is    from    9  to  \'2  ftet    and   ita    hciybt  4g-  tu 

'  5  feet,  horn  of^cxsionully   2  feet. 

I  RH INOCKHOS  SON DMQ\:S.—SoL  UuU 
irr,  Biifilf. 

I  H.  .Tav»nii*ua.  P.  Cuv,  I  T.M^r  ladiaa  Rhinnrernn^ 
WaiMk... .I.vv.  I  UaiUk Malay, 

Ti'iH  species  has  one    horn  and  is  7  or  ft 

\  fe.ri  lonj:,  «nd  ."»-J  to  3}  feet  high.  It  inha- 
bits   the  Hooi^jl    Sud<lerbuiia  iu   the    forest 

'  truct  iiloHi;  the  .Mahannddy  river,  and  extend- 
ing   horilivvHrds  towards  Mi<liiapore   nnd    on 

\  llie  northr:rn  e'tgi*  of  tlio  Ritjniahal  hills  near 
the  r>iinges-      It    oceurji   at^o   nbnndatitly    in 

^  0urmah  nnd  tlirough  tho  Malayan  petiineulti 
to  Juva  and  Horm^o. 

RUINOUKROS  SUMATRANCS,  najles, 

R.  Suiaatr«n»!S...CiT. 

The  S  imatran  rhinoceros  is  not  oontinetl 
to  thiit  ist.ind,  but  occurs  in  tho  Indo  Chinesn 
territories,  in  Assam  nnd  from  Sandoway. 
in  hat.  a:i°  N.  to  Stmiatra.  It  has  two 
horns,  l»r.  Oldham  whilo  with  thr  enihassy 
to  Avn  shot  one  which  nltackcd  his  tvatch* 
(ire — IHf^ih  in  Journ-  Br».  An.  iSoc.  Jfr^ 
tfoH*  MammitU,  7y).  233,  23  K  335.  Hor$jhl(f, 

p.  19j.      ^falhtfrx  Archipflnj^Q. 

UHlNOLOPnVS,     a    genus   of    hata   of 

which    several  spi'cies    occur,  in   the  K^st  In- 

dies.  Urs.  JerdoM,  Kftl-iHrt  and  Ftorstield  meti- 

tion  the  followiitx 


M\.      Mr.    niylh  ta   JouvM^tl 


k.  .itriniM  iwr  iuhid»«,  h'i.    i_ nylon. 

K,  Ittt-viumn-,  Httnh.     fJarjcelio|(. 

K.  fnlviiliM. 

R.  maitnttn,  Bhfth.     Nejitkl,  Mnunoiu 

R.  niiWutiii.   Wfftti      Cfatral  liidis  Mu«'Viri. 

IC'  (Vjininuif  Huff*      D-irjerliDg,  MndHiHiri. 

R.  p*T-iii(tT,  Hnti;iM.  M&l'iliar.  HimaUyit  ? 

K.  xnnxi,    tUntk.      All  Indin. 

K  mib  bjuiitH  H*td'jh.     Nepal  tfimalnyn, 

It.  uo^n'ii*.  H'>d4f».  Nffpal,  Mn«aoori.  SeoClietrop* 

RmNOrOPllUd  FULVIDU8,  r,7r  rubi- 
dtis,  K^lcart.  Hm»l  and  body  of  a  *ict\^  orniige 
nrd  colour.      Menibrani;   pate  bruvrn.     Iritec- 


^3 


femoral  membrane  enclosins;  the  whole  tail,  fl»d  i  tailed  species,  but  the  cIcarnfM  c 
the  fri-e  ed>!.e  running  aloaoit  iu  a  straight  line   on  Us  bo<ty  and  foreheMil  suffice  to  dii 


Length  of  hend   and 
expanse   8  in.     This 


rounded  off  near  the  tail. 

body  li  in  ;  tail  i    in. 

beautiful  bat  is  seen  at  Kadugavana  at  2,000 

tee^  only  for  a  few  days   in   the  month  of 

August. 

KH1X0L0PHU8,  n,  a.  ?  Rufescenl- 
brown  ;  face  slightly  fulvouH.  Bound  the  ear 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
body  brighl  fulvous-  Tail  enclosed  in  the 
inter-femoral  membrane.  Head  and  body  2J 
in.  ',  tail  1  in.  ;  expanse  11  in.  Only  one 
dried  specimen  procured  from  Kadugavaoft, 
none  seen  since. 

RHINOFOMA II ARDWICKII.— Gray, 

The  lonf(  tailed  leaf  hat  is  found  over 
hlmost  all  India,  in  Burm.^h  and  Maliiyana  in 
old  ruins,  Ciives  and  clefts  of  rocks, — Jerdofi'i 
MifrnmaU  of  India.  Sfe  Cheiroptera  Mammalia. 

RlilO,  a  Dutch  Settlement  on  the  Eastern 
aide  of  the    Malay    Peninsitln,  was  obtained 
by  them  about  the  year  1817,  from    the  king 
of  Johore,  for  a  payment  of  4,000  guilders  a 
month.     Rhio  Islanfl,  bordering  the  dlraits  of 
Rhio,  is  about  8  or  D  miles  in  circumfereuce, 
and  t)eing  separated    from    the    mainland   of 
Bintang  by  a  very  narrow  channel   appears  to 
form  part  of  it.     The  town  of  Rbio  stands  on 
its  north-west  point,  and  wai  formerly  a  port 
of  great  trade,  and  seems  still  to  enjoy  a  con- 
•iderablc  traffic  by  small  vessels.   It  has  a  well 
built  fort  on   a   bill  commauding  the   tower. 
Rhio  was  made  a  frt-e  port,  with    a    view   to 
encourage  the   natives   of  the  Archipela[!;o  to 
visit  il  for  the  disposal  of   their  produce,  but 
|he  object  proved  an   entire    fnilurr ,  since  the 
native  vessels  from  the  eastward  nil  pass  it  and 
proceed   to    Sinuapore,    which    is   only    forty 
miles  dittant.     Exemption  from   port   duties 
will  not  alone  induce  the  natives  to  visit  Rhio, ' 
enterprising  merchants,  in  whom  ihey  can  put 
confidence,  being  also  required.  The  European 
-population  consists  entirt^ly   of  individuals  in 
the  employ    of  the  Government,   not   a  single 
JCuropean    merchant    being  estahli»hed    there. 
The  Utile   trade  enjoyed   by  the  seLtlcment    is 
chiefly  with  Java,  several  native  vessrls  arriving 
annually  from  that  itland,  which  bring  rioe  for 
the   supply  of  the  inhabitants,  gambier  being 
taken  in   exchange.   Rhio  Strait,  is  formed  on 
the  ensl  by  tlie  island  of  Bintnng,  aud  on   the 
west  by  ihc  chain  of  islands  of  which  B^ttam, 
G»rapftn<r   and  GoIUt  are  the  chief,  numerous 
smidl  islets  and  shoals  fronting  the  main  shores 
on  each  side  and  very  much   contracting   the 
uavi^able  channel. 

RIliriDURA,  one  of  the  fly.catchers  of 
India,  the  white  fronted  fly  catcher,  is  Rhipidura 
albofroDtala,  in  habits  ' 


it  from  the  broad-tailed  flycatober, 
fuscovenlris  is  plentiful  in  gardens  sad  < 
localities.      li  is  not  shy,  for  Hs  iir, 
bold  and  fearless,  and    nUl  attack  biriii 
larger  thnu  itself.     The  song  of  thr  niJt\ 
sists  of  a  few  loud  and  pleastnit  uoin,  dI 
while   the   little  creature  ia  dancin][ilai(J 
branch  with  Ijiil  and  wings  eipsudcil  lAii 
— Adaina,     See  Birds. 

RHIZOBOLACKA     Sea  Csnoar. 
RHIZOMVS   SUMATR&NbiS, 
var.  cinereus,  McChWttfd, 

RHIZOE'HORACE.-E,  t\%dl.  Til 
grove  tribe  of  plants,  consists  of  trer^i 
shrubs,  natives  of  salt  swamps  anl 
of  the  tropics,  where    they    root  is  Itai 
forming  dense,  most  nnbealtby  jvii|lM 
to  the  very  edi^e  of  the  ocean.— 

The  mangrove  tribe  comprises  8  Gt 
species,  viz.,  2  tthizophora  ;  Uehops,  1 
delia,  2  Bniguiera  ;  3  Canllia.  TWi 
tiie  Bay  of  Bengal  and  of  the  Imiiis  h 
abound  in  the  mangrove,  wliich  it 
also  at  the  mouths  of  the  liidtii.  lu 
has  been  used  for  tannioK  purposei,i«' 
it  is  probably  more  suitable  than  foi  W^ 
The  bark  of  Kandelia  Hhr«clii  \v, 
mangrove  swamps  is  used  by  Ihe 
women  in  d)ing  reil,  but  Mason 
mordant-  A  species  of  Ceylon,  calfc 
by  the  Singhalese,  is  a  leafy  manxroi 
in  the  western  and  northern  pro«itu 
Ion,  chiefly  near  the  months  of  i 
The  wood  weighs  lbs.  65  to  the  cut 
and  is  used  for  common  bouie  buil 
posts.  It  is  calculatrd  to  U»t  30  yt 
is  extracted  from  the  bark,  and  n»e«l  lor' 
ing  leather,  nets,  saiU,  kc^  Another  »f 
Hiri-koddol,  Singh,  is  a  cntngrata  % 
grows  in  the  wrstero  and  norlbrni  pnifiM 
Ceyloiif  and  is  used  for  commou  boKstfaM 
purposes.  A  cubic  foot  «reigba< 
ia  estimate^l  to  last  3S  years, 
ed  fr-m  ihe  bark. — Bo^'t  Fik^ 
Ma$on,  —  Mr,  Adrian  MemdiSk 
/mi.    Vtfifft  p  40. 

RHIZOPHORA  CANDKL. 
8vn.  of  KuntJeliaKheedii,    XT,   S-  ^« 
'RHIZOPHORA   CASKOLaHIj 
Syn.  of  Sonneralia  acida. 

KHIZOPHOKA  CONJUGATJ 

RhijEophura  caDdel«ri««  H*.  h.  A. 
Fyu  Bl-kx. 

A  small   tree  of  C«yloii,    Ualabv/ 
•erim   and    Java.       Fl.  middtc-i 
faintly    scented.— 7'Airarlcw,   ^ 

RHIZOPHORA  CORMICULATA  i 


the  broad- '  Syn.  of  JC^iccraa  fragranB  — £aa. 


HBlZtkPUOnA   MANOhE. 


nni/osTouA. 


UOPIIORA        DKCANDRA-     Roxh, 

(rriop*  roxWuruliiaitua. —  ^rn, 
PHORA  GYMNOUIliZA.— ;;*<«/*. 
K&}'u-ajii<Aiii...  Malat. 
bdeb  kakcro,  Delta  of  GuDgtt. 
ree  grows  to  a  considerable  slee 
K  Bpriiiff-liiies  rise  over  it,  at  in 
eJU  of  ihe  (JangeB.  The  wood  has 
Iiurous  &mell»  and  burns  with  a  vivid 
liie  pilb  of  the  wood,  boiled  in  pslm 
or  witli  fish  is  used  as  Tood.  Trunlc 
liy  diviiiinj;  before  it  reaches  the  gjround 
[>arcel  of  hop  poles  piled  up  in  form  of 
•  the  seeds  ban};  down  from  their  apex 
1»  Ihe  root.  Ii  attains  a  considerable 
u  <Je  in  places  over  which  the  spring  li'les 
"^lie  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  hard 
r«blc  :  its  chief  use  is  for  burning  and 
ta  with  which  to  conslrucl  tite  houses 
rsatives.  It  is  used  for  fuel  in  the 
^Inpo.  Tt.e  seeds  of  llhizoj»hor«»  pytn- 
<«-  nnd  H.  Mangli,  solt-water  livinfj;  trees, 
kQteoii  the  branches  nnd  after  increas- 
O  a  considerable  Icitgth,  full  into  \Xw 
^rberelliey  stick  with  their  sharp  point 
>>  in  the  mud,  nnd  soon  take  root.  The 
of  these  trees,  sprin^ini^  from  the  trunk 
Ekwer  branches  form  k  complicated  scries 
ops  and  arches  from  five  to  ten  feet  high 
ng  an  iitcompnrabic  breakwater.  The 
Mod  roots  of  both  these  species  serve  for 
ling  lent  her  as  a  bliick  dye.—Hariwiff's 
\)ieai  World,  p.  91,  —  Crai^urd't  Diction' 

lioUe'sMS.  S. 
LHIZOPHORA   MANGLE,  Ekeedt. 

mdcK.  ...Tbl.  Tam.  I  Manggi.MaDRgL  Mjoat. 

^{loioa BsNti*  I  Bhora,  ,,....    ...   BKno. 

k  Bhora  of  the  Drita  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Kn  black  mangrove,  is  nbundant  on  the 
p«  of  the  ocean,  and  wiihin  tiie  delta  of 
GsOKes,  where  it  grows  to  a  considerable 
.  It  is  prncnrcJ  in  plenty  at  Arracan, 
•bar  and  Singnpore,  also  in  the  cast^ 
vt  Indian  Archipelago  it  is  used  in  laa- 
C.  The  wood  is  dark-red,  hard,  and  du- 
e»  and  ihe  bark  is  used  for  tannini;  lea- 
-.  Tliis  tree  forms  a  striking;  fftnture  in  the 
•ical  ;jeograpliy  uf  the  archipelago  as  it  does 
Mrd  of  all  tropical  countries,  for  b  belt  of 
m  deep  as  thi^  reach  of  the  tide  is  always 
id  wherever  tiiere  is  a  shnllow  and  muddy 
re.  The  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  forty 
Ifly  ftet,  and  is  invariably  found  in  such 
ations  constiluiini;  a  dense,  and  almost 
«uetrable  forest-  Ench  tree  stands  in  a 
lie  of  its  own  roots  from  5ve  to  six  ftet 
b,  bare  at  low  water  but  at  hi^h  water 
ered  so  as  to  give  the  appearnnce  of  trees 
wing  in  the  sea.  The  Mangrove  jungle  is 
fuvorite  resort  uf  musquitos  and  croco- 
5.  anJ  alTords   a  convenient  and  almost 


inaccessible  retreat  to  the  pirate.  The  berk  is 
Li9etl  to  dye  obocolste  color.  This  was  one 
of  the  colors  introduced  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  and 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  whicb  he  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  great  length  of  the 
seed  of  this  sprcies  gives,  in  a  very  short  time 
R  young  tree,  for  if  the  apex  from  which  the 
toot  issues  is  only  stuck  a  little  way  into  wet 
soil  or  mud,  the  leaves  quickly  unfold  at  tbe 
opposite  end — Eng,  Cyc. — Cratcftird,  p*  266. 
Shnmottds, —  Bokdea  3JS.  *S'.  Wight's  icon* 
Roxb.   Vo\3t,p.  245  —  9-41. 

RUIZOPHORA  MUCRON'ATA,  Lam.i 
Uh.  mangle,  X»jj;i>  Roxh.t 
p         candelaria,  W-  ^'  i^ . 
„         macrorrbiis,  Griff, 


Bhora —  Beno. 

Uppupouua?  .  Bbj«o. 
Mmiggi-manggi  ?MiLAY. 
Kayu  api  npi  i         ,, 


Pakandd TAX. 

Adavi  ponDC,        Tel. 
Pnkanuel.  ,, 

U|ipu  pooua.  ft 


Grows  in  Madagascjir,  Mauritius,  Arabia, 
at  TrincomaHc,  Calpentui,  Ntgumbo  nnd  other 
purla  of  the  Ceylon  coast,  along  with  R.  con- 
ju^atfl,^ — also  in  Malabar,  the  Sunderbuns  and 
Java.  The  wood  is  daik  reddish,  hard  and 
durable.  Tiie  flowers  are  large,  while  and 
swtet  scented.  Bnrk  used  for  tanniug.^i?or&. 
Voiyt,  p,  41.  T/itc.p.  150.  W,  le. 

KHIZOSTOMA,  one  of  the  Medutsc,  of  tbe 
Acalcphm.  Physalia  is  also  one  of  the  Acale- 
pha?,  its  filaments  touching  the  skin,  impart  a 
stinging  pain.  Sea  wpter,  in  the  deep,  is  of  a 
deep  violtt  blue.  But  often,  in  the  ocean, 
arc  Uimioouss  parks  or  points  of  light  ;  aJso 
a  soft,  liquid,  gcnerali  and  wide  spread 
effulgence.  Occasionally  are  moon  shaped 
patches  of  steady  li^ht  and  instantaneous 
recurrent  flashea,  end  a  milky  sea  is  often 
seen.  There  are  many  minute  ocean  crea- 
tures, KiitomostracB  nnd  others,  which  aro 
luminous  at  night.  Often  tbo  ^globular 
noctilurtX'  are  to  be  seen,  tlity  are  1-275  to 
1-825  of  ao  inch  in  diameter  and  pyrosoma 
are  also  supposed  to  be  its  causes.  1  he  cause 
of  a  milky  sea  is  not  known,  but  a  bucket  of 
water  biought  from  one  had  small  Eiitoroos- 
traca,  Megolopns,  minute  Medu6(e»  small 
Porpita?,  PtcropodB,Annelids,,andGlobigeriDae, 
and  all  night  the  crustactse  gave  forth  bright 
spots  of  luminous  ligt:t.  It  is  the  small 
Crustacea  (^utomostracH)  and  small  Medu&se 
^Medusidffi)  vfhich  seem  to  exhibit  the  more 
prominent  luminous  properties,  the  larger 
Jdeduso!  (Luccmaridie)  as  Aurelia,  Pctagia^ 
Rhizostoma,  ficc,  the  Pbysophoridte,  the  For* 
pita  or  Vclclla  or  the  Pfaysalia,  or  Portuguese 
man  of  war.  The  Protozoa,  Noculurse 
however  retain  (heir  luaiioosily  so  long  aa 
they  retain  organic  eonrrnctility.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  of  luminous  antielidi,  tU« 
Uglit  manifests  itself  io  scintillattoua  along  th# 
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UHODODBNDItOK. 


nnonoDKCDROT, 


coiirae  of  tht;  muscles  nlone  ami  only  tltiriiig 
their  coiitrrictioQ.  With  the  glow  worm  or  Lmn- 
pvriA,  thi-re  is  iieltbor  cotiiliustion  nor 
pU(>ap])0ru9,  but  the  light  is  ihe  product  ur 
11  nervoua  app.trMtua  and  depciiileiU  on  the 
will  of  the  niiimal.  M.  da  Qnatrcfagtse, 
Kalliker  quoted  by  Dr.  CoUiJtgicood,  FignUr. 

JUIODa.    Gvz.    Hind.     Catgul. 

RHODIA,  ail  out*ciisle  race  in  Ct-ylon, 
little  numerous,  forbidiien  to  approach  a  tem- 
ple, or  nny  of  the  bijiher  cnstes.  According;  to 
one  tradition,  theae  scarcely  civili^.iid  betn^ 
were  huntfra  who, on  the  eve  of  a  soiemri  oo- 
Cti«ion,  failing  to  oht<tin  ^Atne«  Sec,  murdered  a 
ctjiUI  and  sent  its  diHrnernbt^red  body  lor  ihe 
kin;^ ;  but  another  tradition  is  to  the  elTect 
thai  this  caste  persisted  in  eating  beef  after 
its  use  as  food  bad  been  prohibited.  The 
ri'itive  laws  forbiiile  a  Hhodia  lo  approach  a 
temple  of  Buddba  or  the  gods,  to  build 
houses,  or  lolivu  in  any  abode  enclosed  with- 
in walls,  and  even  to  this  day,  their  dwelliags 
arc  mere  sheds,  nor  even  to  cultivate  the  soil 
or  posress  land  Tliry  were  furbindeu  to  ap- 
proiich  much  less  to  touch  or  breathe  upon  a 
caste  man,  and  all  things  they  touch  are  un- 
clean. The  men  wai>der  about  in  panies  or 
tribes  seekii\g  iht-ir  precarious  subBiaieuce. 
Their  women  perform  feats  of  Irger-de-main, 
and  tell  fortunen,  their  want  of  chastity  bein;^ 
proverbial.  Their  numbers  do  not  exceed 
n  thousand,  and  they  are  principally  in  the 
Kaudyan  province,  at  S'lfTrai^am,  Domberft, 
U'ullepHue,  tie.  Nominally  bnddhists  they  are 
also  d<:vil  worshippers.  Rodeya  or  Ko<ldi^, 
iu  Singhalese,  literally  meftns  tilib.  In  their 
fiociiil  degiMilation,  ihey  resemble  the  Cat;oifi 
aiid  Caqueax,  who  from  lime  immemorial,  have 
been  held  in  iil>h()rrcnce  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  ihe  pluins  of  Brcta;;ne,  Poiton 
and  Guieniie. — iUrr,  vol.  it,  p,  *li>«  dry" 
ion, 

RaODAN'THE.  This  beautiful  annual 
Aowcring  plant  is  a  native  of  tlie  Swan  river 
iu  Australia.  It  grows  lo  a  Ur^e  si^e,  and  is 
oorered  with  iiinuincritble  htossomsof  rose  and 
yellow  colour;  when  j;ro\vn  from  s*ed,  the 
plauU  re(|uire  to  be  conlinually  shifted  into 
hiL-^er  pots  and  ihe  blossom  buds  at  lirst  pinch* 
ed  oiT  ;  the  shifting  may  be  re|>eHicd  live  or  six 
times  uniil  the  phmt.t  have  acquired  a  shrnhby 
character,  when  iLeUowers  will  all  rxpand,  and 
conliiine  in  surcesaio'i  fi»r  some  lime.  —HiddtlL 

UIIOin)l)l-.JJDIlOy,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Kiicocp:L\  of  which  many  spe- 
cies occur  in  the  raounlniuous  regions  of  the 
K  Indies,  the  better  known,  bcinj^  R.  antho- 
j»ogoii,  arboreiim  ;  campanulaiura  ;  puni- 
ceum  ;  and  purpuicurn.  Perhaps  (he  roost 
Korgeous  of  thu  native  pl.mts  of  Eomeo 
are   the    wanous    »pfcirs  of    Rhododendron, 


which  there  a&6ume  a    peculiar    f^rti,  cif  I 
found  epiphytiil  upon  the  trunks  of  ino,^ 
species  kuown  as  Brah  in  the  K.  W.  Ut 
bears  a   bright   red  Hower.     Its   vixMitfl 
used  for  charcoal  and  in  2emiiid«r*i  bi 
Or-  Wight  gives  in  bis  l(»nes,   R1 
arboreuiD,  formosum.grande,  and  Gi 
Rhododendrons   are   very  nuncroM  tt 
hep,  near  Tumloong.  and  Or.  Hooker 
fd,  in  two  days,    eerds    of    tweaty-fov 
llicse   occurred  iu    the    foltowiag 
ascendinjf, — 

CommcnclnjT  «t  6,000  Cr«l. 


vaccioioides^ 

arfcentenoif 

f.ileoueri, 

barbatuu* 

lanatum, 
virgatum. 


I  camolUKSoruia,  |  ulMctsa. 

Above    8,000  feet. 

icampbelllM^,         I  ibt 
eJgeworthii,  cim 

oivenm,  |  gUvruL 

Above  lu,500  feet. 


I  cam  py looftrpoiD, 


tfiUatum, 
Above  12,000  feet. 
lepHlotum,  I  trightiaauui^       |  i 

fulgBD%  I  ftnthfupngon,      | 

No   rhododendron    grows   at   0*;ffrT?,  W 
several    species  occur  a    hill- 
On  the  hill  above  Choongium   ■  , 

kirn,  Dr.  Hooker  cathcm),  at  5,t;<HI  Id 
feet,  Hhodo«lendron  arborenm  and  D 
which  do  not  generally  grow  at 
below  7,590  feet,  i^t,  Hooker 
ten  kinds  of  rhododendron,  whMii, 
are  not  the  social  plants  that  tkcy  ' 
greater  elevations.  Still,  iu  (Im  dcfi 
iieauty  of  their  flowers,  four  of  tbcia, 
excel  any  other,  they  are  R.  AucklaD^^ 
flowers  are  five  inches  tind  a  luU  ia 
R.  >raddcni,  R.  Dalhonnije  and  E* 
wonhii  all  white  floiverrvi  bualtev,  vi 
the  two  first  rise  to  the  heiKbt  of  mtoA 
III  theTonglo  mountains,  in  Sikkrni,  I 
in  order  of  prev»lcnc«  wer#, — (be 
dodendron  arboreuni  and  IsarhaKam,  lU  Uir 
thirty  lo  forty  feet  higK  as  large  bashi  twk 
both  loadetl  with  beautiful  flowers  aadhoa* 
riant  foliage  ;  R  KrflconeH.  Ii  Twnr,i  fjf  idmp^ 
the  most  superb  of  all  thr  ,  sa  tpioi*. 

with  truiiki  thirty  feci  ;..,,..,  ^„.i  UasMi 
beariuic  at  their  ends  only,  leavta  ei|laffi 
inches  long  :  these  are  dccpgrrm  abovt.ai' 
covered  btmenth  with  a  ncti  brova  ian. 
Next  in  abundance  to  (be««  laerr  tM^^ 
Skiramia,  Liiureola,  Syroploeoc,  aad  Hyina- 
gea,  and  there  were  still  a  few  purpU  aaf 
iins,  very  larga  Pyri,  like  mountain  vsk.  mk 
the    coniinoii    Rn^tijih  yew,    e-.  ■•!  la 

circnmfiTCnce,  the  red  bark  of  m  ^iia 

Nppal  us  a  dye,  and  for  staining   the 
of  hrnbmiMfi.  — //I'.  •/.  I,,   Sieicsrt^  133.  Ti 
333.  Lottos  Sarawak,  p.  C3.     ifo»Mrr'w 

Jonm,  Vol.  I.  p.  inr.   nj  rr 

107.  2Si. 


po 


DEKDUON  CAMPANULATCM. 


nnODODKNDPOS  KIVALE. 


>ODEVDROy  ANFHROl'OGON. 
mid  K.  BcioBum,  itre  two  dwarf 
rilh  8tronj{ly  scented  leuves  which  oc- 
elevalion  of  12,000  feet,  near  Wallaa- 
ICust  Nepa!.— //ooAw,  Vol.  I.  p.  230. 
)ODENDKOX  ARBOREUM.  Sm' 

tiMl«udmu.KNa.  Ardavat JU£LCil. 

uii   Bi-oa,   C'Ki-  Urvnil  ..  „ 

r>tAS.  C'hiu,  Drti Kati. 

Cbfoab  TriLb  :    GaQdere-Tft. 
Hud.  Indus. 

up  to  8.000  fiet  in  Ibe  Al- 
litjab,  and  Hms  a  very  wide  range 
U  ll  has  jADCuoUte  IpHvea,  anute 
beneath,  tapering  to  tbe  basfl  ;  pe- 
And  caUtea  woolly  ;  aej^inents  of 
Mobed,  wilb  crenulatiii;.'-,  curled,  mar- 
Mule  lO-Ctillcd,  tomeiitose*  It  is  b 
ibe  warmer  pnrts  of  lodia,  and  it 
most  beauliful  of  all  trees,  but  too 
Id  bear  the  open  air  in  England.  It  is 
tnoiiall  over  tbe  KeiUherryhillei.  either 
snialt  clumps  or  doited  about.  It 
'  feet  high,  linviii;^  a  ^iiaHrd  trunk  and 
ISOD  flotvers,  in  m»s»t9  A  Bterp  accent 
ott  vdlley  in  hikkitn,  led  Lbrougb  lar^e 
tho<lodeudrou  arboreum.  Tue  variety 
of  U.  arboreuni,  jtrows  to  the  height 
ftod  forty  feet,  in  Bikkim,  bears  brigbt, 
«cid  ilowers.  which  are  ninile  into  jelly. 
rown<  boft,  used  for  charcoal  and  in 
*  buildings,  tree  i:iveB  posts  6  inch 
ler. — CieghorH*  Punjuh  Hfporl^  Knlln 
l^a.  FofCciCa  Uund-bnok.  llouker*6 
mn.  Vol.  I.  p.  167.  Vol,  II  p.  lyo. 
DODKNURON  ARGKMEUM.  The 

lowered  rhododendron  is  found  in  Sik- 

nn  elevation  ul  8,C71  feet.    It  is  a  tree 
high,   havinjf  leavea    very  beautiful  in 

Ibuds,   erect   and  silky.     The  H»wers 

p   3    inchca    lou^,    2  to  2A    incbea  iu 

f,  alwa\8   white- — Kuff,  Cyc. 

)UODi;NDRON      AROMATICUM. 

es,  chllcd  '*  taletfur"nrc  h-ghly  fragrant 

nutating  ;  ih^y  are  broUKht  from  Cabul. 

IllugtratioHB,  p.  259.— O'jSAavff/MrMv, 

Id. 

rDENDRON  DAUDATUM.— ^oy/c. 
from  40  to  GO  feet  bij^b,  bruDchtd 
B  base.  It  is  one  of  ihe  most  beautiful 
limalaynn  speeirs,  and  is  readily  distin- 

by  its  having  bristly  petioles  and  du- 
branchca  florifcrous  at  their  apices.   Dr. 

observes  that  as  be  toiled  up  Ibc  steep 
bore  his  previous  nights'  eucampment, 

beautiful  si^ht  to  behold  ttie  hill  sides 

vith  the  scarlet  Howeted  Rhododendron 
n,  in  full  blossom,—  /?/'.   Atlumn*  ^a- 

in  India.    Eng.  Ct^c, 

DODENDUONCAMrANULATlM. 


SbArgar ..    Pkas. 

Oa^aryurmi...  Kakora. 

CbuiDresb TusJaB. 

Simber..    ...  ,, 


Bimftar ,.„  Havt. 

bhiawaU—  «, 

Siui-ruug SvTi^tJ, 


UArRitibct.. 
Patr. 


.Kasbv. 


T.\nisku HriTD. 

Uulaa     KasQm. 

T»lMi»ttr...  M 

Nik... 

is  found  iu  llie  6utlej  valley  between  Ram* 
pur  and  Sunguam  at  an  elevation  ol  lU,UOO 
to  14.000  feet.  It  vegetates  on  tbe  Kashmir 
inountHiii.s  ;  iia  leaves  are  ofticinal  in  Kash* 
iniri  ami  Lahore,  where  they  are  «iiniiDt8iercd 
as  errbine,  to  protluce  stteeziu|{.  'iheU'HVCs 
are  imported  from  Tibet  and  Ka&limir^ 
under  tlie  names  tiurg.i-tibbut  and  IluoUs-i* 
Kashmiri,  and  are  used  by  the  Kashmir  na* 
li»e«  aft  a  snufT- — Vtfijhurni  t*Hujuh  litport^ 
p.  67,  Dr.  J,  L.  SUwttt't^  O'Shttnghm^i^^p, 
425,  lAirt^jitfc  jreara  i»  ike  Emt  by  lit, 
Uonig^  p-  335. 

RHODODENDRON  CINNABABINUM, 
is  the  *'  Kcma  Kechoong/'  of  the  L<-petin, 
Kema  si^nifyinjc  Kbododendrou  ;  this  species 
atone  is  said  to  be  poisonous  ;  and  when  Uf^il 
as  fuel,  It  Cduses  tlie  face  to  swell  and  the  e)Cl 
to  iudame  t  of  this  Dr.  Hooker  observed  seve* 
rnl  inainnces. — Hooker. 

RUUDODENDROM  CAMPANULATUM, 
Ere  or  Kntbof  Tibet.  Its  bark  is  used  lor  papei 
making  in  the  jxil  at  DharmsulU,  the  plant  i» 
very   abundant.—  Cieyhorna   ruttjvb    Report, 
KmUh  and  Knitffrn,  p.  80. 

RUODODENDHON  EALCONERI.  is  % 
white  flowereil  species,  never  occuriinj;  at  leas 
than  10,000  feet  nbove  ihe  level  of  the  sea,  is 
one  of  tbe  most  strikin|;c  n^id  distinct  of  the 
genus.  It  occurs  in  Kast  Nepal,  and  in  point  of 
foliage,  this  is  the  raosi  superb  of  all  the  Mima- 
hiyan  species,  with  trunks  forty  feet  hi^h,  and 
branches  tjearini;  at  their  ends  only  with  leavea 
ninet*en  inches  lon((.  Thest;  arc  deep  pren 
above  and  coven.'d  bcneitth  with  a  rich  bronn 
down. —  A\7  C*jc,  Hooker,  To/,  /,  p^  272. 

RHODODENDRON  HODOSONF.  Ila 
foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  grren,  with 
leaves  sixteen  inches  lonjc  :  iie  baric  is  as  deli- 
cate as  tissue  paper  and  of  a  pale  flesh  colour. 
—  Ilof'hr,  Vol.  I. /I.  050. 

RHODODENDRON    EFIDOTUM. 

Al|>ine  rhododeodron    Ekg.  I  T«aluma.».    .PrirjAS, 
Tale»far.. N.  )m>ta.  |  Ttum*  uL^Duothaii. 

TaUuP I»INJAB.  I 

This  is  found  in  the  8ullej  valley  between 
Rnmpur  and  Suitgn.im  st  an  cirvation  of 
10,000  to  U.fOO  feet.  Leaves  highly  stimu* 
\^\\i.—  Cleijhorn*i  Vnujah  lirpott^p,   07. 

HHODODENURUN  NlVALE.  This,  Ibo 
ODOftt  alpirtc  ihodudeiidron,  spreads  its  small 
Ti);id  briinclifs  close  tu  Ibc  j;rourid.  It  i.n 
t'-c  moit  alpine  of    Hoody  pl^nis,     nnd    was 


^ 
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b!^^| 


HUlTBAItB. 


I  Aim 


found  by  Dr  Hooker,  at  an  clevnlion  of 
17,000  feet.— Hoojbr/-'*  Urn,  Jour,  y.  U.  p. 
135. 

HHODODEN^DRON   PUNICEUM. 
K.aopbul....Htyi>. 

k  coramou  tree  on  the  lower  rftnges  oF 
the  Himalaya  :  the  bark,  cnUcd  Kneiihul, 
13  brought  lo  Ajmerc,  from  Delhi  and 
Mirzapoor,  and  is  use*!  as  a  riibtfHcienl  and 
■tcrnutatory.  Dr.  Irvine  found  Kacpliul  and 
pounded  ginger,  mixed,  Ibc  best  substance 
with  which  to  rub  choleri  pHlienta  to 
promote  reaction  :  one  niaund  costs  five 
rupees.  The  fresh  llowcra  are  plt^asantly 
acid)  and  are  eaten  by  the  hill  roen  to  quench 
thirst  durin}^  tueir  ascent  of  the  bills,  the 
flowers  arc  nUo  made  into  a  jelly. — Irinnd'i 
Oen.   A/eJ,  Top. 

HHODODKVDRON  WALLlCHfl,  is  a 
very  distinct  and  bHmlsome  speoiei,  with  liUo- 
ooloured  llowci'9.  its  It^aves  are  quite  unlike 
[any  Indian  spccien,  end  the  flowers  in  colour 
iind  size  resemble  those  of  the  much  cultivHted 
E-  Ponticura. — £ng.  Cije. 

RHODYMENIACE/E.  an  order  of  Aijtaj. 
tbe  best  known  species  of  which  ia  the  Gra- 
cilHria  spinosa,  the  A^iir  Agar  of  the  Chinese. 
which  is  largely  collected  both  for  culinary 
purposes  and  as  a  component  part  of  one  of  the 
Blrungest  Chinese  frlues.  It  hns  recrntly  been 
imported  into  Entfland,  and  is  occasionally  used 
instead  of  carriKecn  moss  iu  making  jellicB  and 
blancmange. — Eng.  Cyc. 

RHOMBUd,  B  genua  of  fiihes,  of  tbe  order 
Fleurooectida! 

RHONDUR.   Sec  India. 

RHOOSliEE,Qu  ?  Buo03KEF,n  native  salt 
obtained  from  i  hesnline  waters  of  the  Loonar  luke> 

RHUBARB. 


Reon Or.  of  Droa. 

Rawuiicbeni.Guz.HtND. 
Keobnrbaro,..  .. .,,  It. 
Rbeiim  radix  Rbeum.L. 
Ruibftrbo,  ...  Port.  Sp. 

R«wea  Rub. 

Vari&ttii  KaJangUf.TAM. 


h 


Bnwuud  Sini,  Ab.  Pers. 

Ta-hwflng,  ,.  Chi.h. 

Bwang-IUng, „ 

Ho-aan „ 

'Tahoan, Cocii-Chiw. 

Rhabarb«r,      Dut. 

^bubarbe, ,.,.   Fit, 

hab4rb«r *.  Oku. 

The  rhubarb  of  commerce  ia  obtained  from 
•  wide  extent  of  country,  from  Ladak,  in  L. 
77J  E.  to  the  Cbiiieae  province  of  Shenai,  29 
degrees  further  east,  and  it  receives  distinguish- 
10)5  names  according  to  the  country  from 
which  it  is  imported.  In  the  years  1846  to 
1850,  the  imports  into  Britain  ranged  from  4i 
to  42  toua,  and  the  reexports  from  6*  to  99 
tons  priced  per  lb.,  from  C(/.  to  12*.  (Jd,  Be- 
tween 1826  and  \%V3  the  imports  ranged  from 
»  to  17  tons. 

The  Turkey  Rhnharb  of  commerce,  is  called 
also  Russian  rhubarb,  but  in  Russia  is 
called  Chinese  rhubarb,  it  is  imported  into  the 
troutier  ton  n  of  Kiacht.\  Ihcuce  into  Moscoit 


and  St,  Petenburgb,  wheoce  1(  fa  i 
to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Bttcharian    Rhubarb     make*    its    vif 
Vieuna   by  Brody  sod  Nischuy   and  is 
poaed     to     be  tbe   ioferior  cotta  of 
rhubarb. 

Chinen    Rhubarb,    called  alsn  Rnt 
rhubarb,    is    produced    In    tb«  novi 
Kan-su,  but  cornea   into    the   iDa.tkei  m  Qc 
three  lorms  of  Dutch    trimmeii     or 
rhubarb  ;  Half  trimmed  or  Ctiiucfla 
aud  Canton  stick  rhubarb. 

Siberian  HAu^jarif,  called  alio  StberLaaBl^ 
pontic  root,  is  supposed  to  be  tiM  praM 
of  IU  rhaponlicum. 

llimaiayan  Rhuharh,\n%  product yi 
R.  MoorcrolLianum,  ICoyU  ;  alia  bji  L 
bianum,  Ro^le^  and  R-  spiciferuin,  MtfU 
variety  of  rhubarb  termed  rBvr«sti«  u  Bfl»V 
teas  plentiful  in  all  tbe  bills  from  Kite  m 
BaLuchisUQ  to  Kandabnr,  artd  agata  (ro«tkii 
pUoe  to  Kabul.  Attention  ia  only  paid  ta  it 
growth  by  tbe  iuhabitaots  of  Lagbmso,  wbsv^ 
ply  the  buzaars  of  tbe  city  of  Kabul  TWyaV 
round  the  choicer  pUnts  witb  conical  f>— ^^-> 
of  stooes,  so  as  lo  exclude  ligbt  ar.  < 
thereby  produce  that  wbitencsa  oi  t^i^  - 
much  prized.  Tlie  uabUnched  pljiti  is  alai 
chukri,  aud  is  also  exposed  t«  smc  h 
mokes  an  excellent  preserve,  by  baif  III 
sniurated  in  a  solution  of  lime  aed  tWa 
with  sbirar,  or  the  inspissated  jaieeof 
losing,  however,  in  this  case,  iis  ciia 
llavour.  Rhubarb  grows  la  abunitaso^M^fe 
a  large  siz«  in  B^rmor,  and  tUa  Tslie;  IkMj^ 
which  the  Rnri  and  lis  tnhutarica  la« 
reaching  D»lhousie.  A  smjill?r  tarieir 
by  tlie  iiaiivca  to  be  suprrior  in  ^uaiity 
iu  the  crevices  of  tbe  ^ncisa  rocfc^  foca 
peaks  above  ObarmsaU.  Tlie  commt 
Rumex  obtusifolius  is  Dot  »o  coaipiai 
the  w&ste  pUcesof  a  highlaod  gWa  ai 
ofHcinal  rhubarb  on  the  bare  rocka  is  ibe 
of  Asrang.  It  extends  5  or  6  mDcs 
valley,  and  ascends  the  alope  to  6O0  ti<t 
the  river'a  bed.  Captain  Uoucbca 
Lama  of  Aarang  said  thai  it  is  eqoaUy 
ant  in  the  adjoining  valley  of  Dioj^enaf 
it  is  improbable  from  the  naiure  ol  liMCOVfJ 
that  the  best  rhubarb  ia  cr.n6ard  wiikii  wj 
Durrow  limits,  it  beoomca  iuiercstitix  to  i^ 
Lain  how  near  it  approachea  the  Hruisk  ttffr 
tories  in  India  in  order  to  share  in  tU  tni 
or  attempt  the  cultivalioiu  The  foOaviifSi 
four  Himalyan  epeciea  ; 

n.  oiiiodi  (WaJ[),  Viadn^  tJUt^t  Ae. 

R.  Webbiaaum  {Rovie\  CAkxtt  turixuhiit^ 

R.   Bpiciform*  (ff";/' 

R,  Moorcruftlauuui  '  .  tm. 

The  above  four  species  yield  part  of  At 
Himaliiyan  rhubarb.     The  Tca-ts aa,  a Ckei^ 

i^8 


RHUS   ACrWINATA, 


RnUS  KAKRiSINOHEE. 


work  on  meilicinee,    plicea  rhubarb  at  llie  very 
beail  of  poisonous    pUuts,    mid,    uridoubLedly. 
Chinese  rhubarb,  in  China,  is  a  very  poisonous 
dxttp,  cau8in^    severe  purging  anil  some    pros- 
'trillion.     Tl  tsrowain  Kinkchftu  fu  in  Hupeli  ; 
Sui-teh-rhnu  in  the  N<  B.  of  dhen-si  ;  Lungsi- 
.liien  in  Kau-suh;  Mau-cban  and  OhiuK-tu-fu  in 
Berh-npn.      Smitk't  Mat  Med.  K.  //.   p,  485. 
RHUS.  Of  this  ^eiius  of  plants  snme  species 
■re  poiannous,  as  R,  veneunta,  perniciosa,  radi* 
GBDs.  And  toxico<)endron  ;  R.   suaveolens    and 
aromatica.  ethaie  a  pteasnut  odour  ;  and  some 
iMve    acid    berries   as   R.  coH^ria  ;  U.  buoki- 
Jiiaela,  and  Schinus  molle.     Rhus   coiinus  or 
Red  sumach,  has  wood,   called  young    fustick, 
i  which,  as  well  as  the  berries,  is  astringent,  and 
!H.  corinria,  known  by  the  name  of  Sumach,  is 
m    powerful    astringent,   cbieBy   employed    in 
Uniiinfc  leather.     The   »eed   of  R.  parviflorn, 
tantereck,   is  frequently   substituted  in   India 
for  that  of  the  sumach*     K.  glabra  is  consider- 
t6  a  febrifuge.     Rhus  vernix,  a  Japanese  tree, 
^udei  9  whitish    resinous  Juice,    which    soon 
beoomfs  bUck  in  the  air.     R-    succed'inia  und 
verniciferfl,  both  common  to  the  lliraala^va  and 
Jupan,  are  aaid,   in  ibe    Utter,  to  yield  a  simi- 
lar product.     Species  of  other    genera,    as    of 
Bcbinus,  contain  a  resinous  matter.     A  Rhus, 
the  Cooni;iIltya  raaram,  of  the  Tamils,  grows  in 
Coimbatore   very  nearly  allied    to  Ruxburgb'a 
Buckiamela,  but  distinct.     The  qualitiea  of 
he  timber  are  unlcoown.  The  outer  sap-wood  is 
hitr,   fine  grained  and  heavy,  apparently  very 
d.     Two  specica  of  Rhus,  Tetri  and  Ark- 
ar.  Hind,  are  plants  of  Kagban-     There  arc 
veral  speciei  ia  the  E.  luuies.  viz.: 


Javanicaf  L.  /cult  ) 
•yU'c^lri*.  S.  ft  Z. 


R.  Temicifera.  D'C 
K.  toxioodeoJroo,  L. 
R.  Vtiucnita. 
R,  bueWt-amela. 
R.  co[Vvllina  ft*:.. 
Bot.p.  179.       }FigHm  i 


K  J.  R,  Thuiiherg. 
RHUS  ACUMINATA,  D'C. 

irVhar^  Rikhd      .  Bras.  I  K.-iknr-riagi.  Kasawah 

fvlch'Ar.  Titsr     .  Chenab.  I  Arkhol ICAKcnA. 

ifin.^ch  Ir^e  ...F.NO,     Tiiri  ;   Arkhar.   Ravj. 

^oj,  Kctku.  Kaoftwar.  | 
FnuL 
Hab  ul  kbizra. 
TliMC   valuable  trees  are  found  sparingly  on 
t>ip  Tousc  river  bank,  below  the  jhuU  or  rope 
►ridgfi  J  the   beat    have   been    removed  :    alao 
the    Sutlej    valley    between    Rampur   and 
lungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  Woodi 
lutlful  and    prized  for  fumilutc.     It  is  fre- 
jiient  on  the  Pabur  river  bank  below  Rnceng- 
||iur,  many  trees  were   seen  wliich  wotild  yield 
lUnks  6  to  8  feet  long  by  2  to  2|  feet  broad. 
le  name   Kakur-Singhi  ia   given  from    the 
mg  curved  excreacences. — CUgho^ns  Punjab 
lorf,  p-  6,8  and  Gi,  i 
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KHUSBUCKI-AMEL.\,  Bcjtb, 

R,    nraeh,  0.  Don. 
,,     semiilata,  /j  Koxburghii,  D'C. 

HiiUMjiitg K»«H.  I  Tdtri«..,..„ HiWD. 

Grows  in  Kumaou,  Shrcenuggur  and  the 
peninsula  of  India  ;  Dr.  Gibson  snys,  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Rombfly  presidency. — Voigt.  Dr$, 
Wifjhi  and  Oih^on. 

RHUS  COR  I  ARIA. 


Turn  turn 

Riimach  ..End 

Klm-leaved  Sumach    „ 
Hide  SumiMih  ..  ,, 


Ar.     Mutcblee  n'dot.  Ri5D, 
Tatri                     ...PaiTJ 
Shumuk             ...PK&a»^ 
Mahi  


A  native  of  Persia,  Syria,  Paleatine,  end  the 
south  of  Europe,  about  8  or  10  feet  high, 
divided  into  numerous  irregular  branches-  All 
parts  of  this  plant  have  a  styptic  taste  ;  to  the 
abundance  of  tannic  acid  it  owei  its  properties 
and  value  in  the  arts.  The  leaves  are  exten* 
sively  used  in  Knirland  for  tanning  purposes, 
M.  Iroras'lorf  found  iu  the  berries  a  larga* 
quaniiif  of  bi-nalate  of  lime.  Ufted  by  natives, 
ill  cholera  and  indigestion* — 0' Shaiighnestif, 
page  '}^'2.  PotcelVa  Uand-hook^  PoL  A 
p.  339. 

RHU3C0PALIN\.     Linn.    See  Gums. 

RHUSCOriNUS.— /.m«. 

Paan  :  Rban,  Bans 


Banra,  Tung  ;Tifcri 

Baghiiiia CnsvAB. 

Venns  SatnAcfa    ■.  B^co. 
Wild  olifc   .«     ...    ,, 


Maou  ;  Bau.  JbklumJ 
KaKOiu. 

Tung .  Ravi. 

Larga,,..., StrrtEj^ 

A  tree  of  Kaghan,  Himalava,  Salt  Raogvi 
from  2,300  to  (>.000  feet,  grows  three  feet  iji 
girth.  Wood  yellowish,  resembles  that  of 
Pistacia  iuie^errima^  but  small  twigs  used.^ 
for  briskets,  leaves  and  bark  in  (anning.-^i 
CUpfiorn^s  Punjab  Report,  Dr*  J»  L».  St€wart» 
Punjab  Plants, 

RKU3  DECIPIENS.     Wight. 

Fuhunbive  .,. ...  SincB.  I  Kattu  puTarasu 

I  tnaram...  TajcJ 

Grftw*  ill  the  ccnlrAl  province  o.*^  Ceylou 
and  ill  the  south  of  India.  ])r.  Wight  sayt* 
it  yirlds  a  very  fine,  close-grained,  light^ 
coloured  wood,  nnd,  if  procurable  of  good 
sise,  the  wood  must  be  of  considerable  value,. 
In  Ceylon,  Mr  Mendis  says  a  cubic  foot  of  it 
weighs  68  lbs.,  and  it  is  used  there  for  build« 
ings,  lusting  50  yr^ars. — Dr,  Wight.  Mr, 
Mrn^U.  M.  E.  J.  R. 

RHUS  KAKRASINGHEE.— /?<;y/.r, 
Kakur  ..  Hisd  )    Kakra  ,.,Hi3ro. 

Occurs  in  Kangra  and  in  the  ontcr  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  valk'ys  of  (he  interior  of 
Kumaon.  Tbe  wood  is  handsome,  yellowish 
brownj  darkly  veined,  bard,  heavy*  fine  grained, 
very  darablo,  takes  a  good  polish  and  is  mucb 
esteemed    for     makiug     into    faroiturff,    A' 
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raiscil  on  it,  which  is  used  ns  a  yellnw     of  oil,  as  for  inslancc,  thot  of  the  Dryindnv- 

datHi^C'  but  ecpeciBlIy  aod  most  ccxnmo"'*  *^ 
Brasaioa  orienUlit.     On   Uie  other  in 
use  ID  the   kitchen  the  iiner   oil    of  K>«aza, 
for  frying  5«I),  and  dresstni;  olber  dishes. 

Rhus  8ucced«iiea,  is  Mid  br  StmRtondtod 
the  Hev.  Dr.  Sn>i(h  1o  runtith'thc  Jcpait  atL 
a  aiibsLauce  of  medium  cot.  'i 
bees'  wax  and  tlie  or«)triary 
It  is  softer,  more  britllft  aiui  («llj  t^n  1m»' 
wax,  caEily  kneaded  and  mdU  hetven  4t* 
and  43^  C.  It  contains  twice  as  Btndiei^^ 
as  bees*  wax  and  has  s  different  oocDpeiaiM 
cousiaiin^  of  palmitic  acid  tinitcd  vttli  n^ 
of  ^lycerile.  It  has  been  useil  in  Evilnl 
as  a  subslitulc  for  wax  end  forhttrd  BcHnl 
fat,  ami  aft«r  conTersioii  with  iht  aenl  b<tt 
for  Citndlcs  and  iiigbl  lijihl«,  CU^otm4  f^ak 
KtpoTt.  Oliphani,  TAvnhirff*^  TrtneU^  /<t 
IV.  p,  93.    Smith's  Mat,  Mtd* 

RHUS  VENENATA.  D.C.  HnrsonScMk, 
Swamp  Sumach,  is  a  nutive  of  North  Asmm 
•nd  JapHi).  This  plant  ia  so  pxceedick^ty pi^ 
sonous  that  it  is  said  to  afTt^ct  aotne  penoM  W 
merely  smrlling  it.  A  touch  will  irnmrtf— 
produce  violent  inflammation.  U  is  a  beaatiW 
shrub,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  hul  %nA 
care  should  be  taken  to  prercDt  its  btia^  n» 
ItBslv  handled. 

RHUS  VKRNICTA.  It  \%  rrom  iUtsnca 
that  the  Japanese  prepare  their  laequcfvhMhk 
80  fine  HI  to  rf^sisl  the  action  of  Iiq(  wUcf, 

RHUS  VERNICIFERA,  U.  C- 
Rbus  juxlandifotia^0^«tf, 
Varaidh  bearing  Sumach    [  Japan  vamitb  tn«. 

The  varnish  tree  of  Japan  is  ooobm 
in  the  Himalaya,  in  Kumaon,  Kcpiut  Md 
Gorhwnl.  Us  leuves  are  very  Urj^e  and  b^- 
tiluli  reudering  ii  one  of  the  band*omr«i  t^t 
shrubs.  According  to  Thunberg,  jii 
plant  which  yields  the  c^l<!bratei  ,-.« 
varnish. —  Roi/tes  III.  Him.  ^oL 

RHUS    VKRNIX.— ? 

Rhna  vcmicia rCbiaeac  Vamnli^M 

OrroBiao-ki...JAB,  [ 

When  Mr.  Vorlune  prepared  to  Uki  m 
his  residence  in  China,  his  atteatiM  ««• 
directed  by  the  Calcutta  Agrieullarml  SodM, 
to  the  Chinese  ramish  tree,  Biiiu  tmmK 
Ihc  wax  insect  tree,  Fraxinua  mcin,  It 
the  6oap  Ixian  tree,  CoBsaJpiim  tpftae^  si 
to  the  various  trees  valuable  for  their  Crait  « 
timber  and  ornnmentAl  ptanta-.  Imtabofvtf 
to  the  green  indigo  (so  called),  Bhusv 
species,  which  yielded  a  dja  that  vn  it 
that  time  attracting  much  Btteetion  in  Fnav. 
He  says,  the  tree  which  yields  tha  ti^m 
varnish  is  a  species  of  Rhus  whi^h  Wtho^ 
producing  an  article  of  great  Taloe,  Unrijr 
used  in  the  couotry  for  s^Ttog  a  iae  fSm 


gall  is 

dye.  The  born-like  excrescences,  called 
'Kakra'singhee,  formed  probably  in  consequence 
of .  the  deposition  of  tUr  ova  of  some  insect, 
htre  loni;  constilutcd  a  famed  article  of  Hindoo 
medicine  ;  they  are  foond  in  the  Deyra  Dhoou 
and  every  where  in  tho  hills,  at  mod«rate/leva- 
lions.  Dr.  Royle  refei's  Uie  specimens  contain- 
ed in  his  collection,  which  are  identical  with 
the  above,  lo  Rhus  Kakra-singhee,  but  it  hns 
bct:n  doubted  whether  these  galls  are  produced 
by  a  species  of  Rhus,  as  they  are  nearly  identi- 
•cal  with  thostj  found  rtn  pjsiacia  teicbinlhu&. — 
Afr.  Thompson,  MS,S.     C^L  Ex>  1862. 

RHUS  .MYSORENSIS.  The  chief  represen- 
tative of  its  tribe  in  the  bnrreit  MIU  cf  the 
Myeore  tertitory  ;  a  scrobby-ahrub  fit  only  for 
lirevvood. —  Dt.  Gibson, 

RHUS  VAliVi?LOKk,—Iioxb. 

Siioiach Etfo.  I  Toong Puhjabi. 

liakur .Pa»j.  | 

This  is  found  in  the  6utlej  valley  between 
Knmpur  and  fiungnam  (iL  an  elevation  of  5,U00 
feet.  Wood,  hard  and  yellow.  Both  this  and 
sR.  acuminata,  yield  beauiirul  wood,  the 
native  name  "  Kaknr  Sin;;hi,'*  is  from  the-lont; 
curved  excrescencce.  The  fruit  of  this  species 
is  culled  tantnrik  and  is  utsed  as  medicine 
by  the  hindus.  This  is  found  in  the  Suilej 
valley  between  Rimpur  and  tiunt^naro,  Btr>,000 
feel. — Dr.  J.  L.  Sieioart^  Punjab  Flanis^ 
CUghortis  Pxtnjah  Rtfporl  on  Kullu  and  Kan- 
ffruy  p.  64,  81. 

RHU8  6EMIALATA.-? 

Sttmooh Ekq. 

Httlng  ;  Butairi.  Vasj 
Titri....« „ 

A  tree  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  Not  preca- 
rable  in  any  quantity.  Not  so  ornamental 
as  other  woods  of  this  family.  Clegltarns  FiM' 
jab  Jicport* 

TIHUS  SUCCEDANEA.-i*n». 


Tnog,..,. PuiUABi. 

TiUr ,„.         ^ 


Cboklu;  Halashi;  GtintAn 

l^u-Ching     Chin. 

Titar;  Tatri Juelcm. 


HaUi   UaUi,    HaUahi 

lUvi. 

Kakrin  ;  KuUshing.  „ 

This  tree  appears  to  be  found  on  most  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  Punjab  from  3,U0U  up 
to  8,000  feet.  It  does  not  grow  to  a  great 
size,  nor  is  iie  wood  valued.  The  juice  of  its 
leaves  it  is  aluted  blisters  the  akin.  In  Bom- 
bay, a  vatnisb  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  this 
specicH.  Us  seed  yields,  on  being  pressed,  an 
oil  which  soon  congeals  to  the  consistence  of 
tallow,  and  from  which  in  Japan  candles  are 
prepared  as  also  from  the  coagulated  oil  of  the 
Laurus  camphora,  and  glauca,  of  the  Rhus 
<Teraix,  and  the  Melia  azedaracb.  For  burning 
in  lamps  again,  to  light  up  their  rooma  in 
ter^  the  Japauese  make  use  of  screral  aorta 


oo 


ftbles  and  cbair»  ased  in  the  houses  of  the 
kibyf  yet  ia  eitrcmely  dungcrous  to  use. 
i  beautiful  Incqiierwarc  so  cxteuaively  ei- 
«d  from  Canton  to  foreign  counirie«,  nnd 
oh  is  ao  well  Jciiown  and  justly  Hdrahed, 
Toduoed  by  the  varniah  from  this  tree.  It 
the  Tthiable  property  of  bein^;  less  liable 
I  Frencb  polish  to  he  injured  by  a  heated 
m\  which  mny  be  placed  upon  it,  but  it  ia 
)  poisonous  and  retjuires  to  be  handled  vith 
ktcare  by  tho  workmen  who  use  it.  Indeed, 
I  after  furniture  is  dry  it  is  very  unsafe  for 
ain  constitutions  until  it  has  been  in  use 
aozne    time   and    tii«   smell   entirely  gone. 

JonM,  AmericAn  oonsid  at  Foochow-foo, 
I  aome  furniture  which  had  been  lacquered 
fl  time  and  whs  apparently  quite  dry  and 
be  was  very  ill  for  n  lon^^  time  from  its 
StSf  so  ill  that  he  thouglit  be  should  be 
^ei\  to  leave  the  country  and  go  home,  and 

Fortune  had  known  several  persons  duffer 
t  aeverely  from  the  same  cause.— Wdliams 
I,  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  lucqucr- 
e  of  China  owes  its  lustrous  coloring  to  a 
position  of  lamp  black,  and  the  clariticd  juice 
lined  fmm  a  species  of  sumach,  called  Khus 
lis  or  R.  vernicia.  Wood-oils  are  obtained 
I  other  plants  of  the  same  family^  and  the 
srent  qualili(^9  of  lacquer  ware  are  owint^ 
Llie  use   of  these  inferior  inj^rcdients.    The 

varnish  tree  is  described  by  De  Guignes 
eaerobling  the  ash  in  its  foliage  and  bark, 

>  about  fifteen  feet  in  hei;^bt,  and  furnishes 
sap  whf'n  seven  years  old,  which  is  carcfnlly 
scted  from  incisions  iu  the  trunk  opened  in 
Bumuer  ni<^ht^.  The  body  of  the  ware  is 
d  partially  sraoothtd,  or  pasteboard,  upon 
cU  two  or  thice  coats  of  a  composition  of 
>,  paper  and  ^um  are  first  laid  ami  thorongh- 
ried  and  rubbed.  The  aurfrtcc  of  the  wood 
ilso  hardened  by  rubbing  coarse  clay  upon 
md  afterwards  scrapiu;^    it  olT    when    dry. 

>  coatings  of  lamp  black  and  wood  ud, 
n  the  liner  articles,  or  lamp  blnck  nnd 
liah,  are  laid  upon  the  prepared  wood,  nnd 
r  dryioKi   the  clear  varnish  is    brushed  ou, 

coating  after  another,  with  the  ulmofii 
!y  in  close  and  dnrkeued  rooms,  allowing;  it 
iry  well  between  the  several  coals.  The 
;lea  are  then  laid  by  to  he  painted  nnd 
ad  according  to  the  fancy  of  customers, 
r  whidi  u  last  coating  is  given  them.  The 
dsh  is  brought  to  market  in  brownish 
;8t  and  reduced  to  its  proper  Huidity  by 
tng  ;  it  is  applied  to  many  purposes  of 
I  a  varnish  and  paint,  when  it  ia  commonly 
bd  with  a  red  or  brown  colour.  A  beauti* 
abric  of  Incquered-ware  is  made  by  iuUy- 
Ihc  nacre  of  fresh  nnd  saltwater  ahrlla  in  a 
;b  motaic  of  flower?,  animalt|  kc.  into  the 
poaitioD*  and  then  vBrmabing  it.    Another 
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kind,  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese^  is  made* 
by  ooverini;  the  wood  with  a  coating  of  red< 
varnish  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness,  and 
then  carving  lisrures  upon  it  in  relief.  The 
great  labor  necessary  to  produoc  thia  ware 
renders  it  expensive.  A  oommoD  substitute 
for  tho  true  varniah  is  the  oils  of  the  Dry- 
andra,  Jatropha,  Croton,  and  other  members 
of  Euphorbiaceous  family,  expressed  from  their 
seeils  by  a  variety  of  simple  machines,  con- 
etstin^  for  the  most  part  of  different  appli« 
cations  of  power  to  cylinders  and  pestles  by 
which  the  seeds  are  pressed  or  pounded.  Ac* 
cordius:  to  Ue  Guignca  the  oil  after  pressing 
is  boiled  with  Spanish  white  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  half  a  pound  of  oil ;  as  it 
begins  to  thicken,  it  is  taken  off  and  poured 
into  close  vessels.  It  dissolves  in  lurpenCine, 
and  is  used  as  a  varnish,  either  clear  or  mixed 
with  (lilftirent  colora ;  it  defends  wood  work 
from  injury  for  a  lon^^  time,  and  forms  a  good 
painter's  od.  Boiled  with  iron  rxnK,  it  forms 
a  reddish  brown  varnish.  In  order  to  prevent 
its  penetrating  into  the  H*ood  when  used  clear^ 
and  to  increase  the  luetre,  a  priming  of  lime 
and  hog's  blood  simmered  together  into  a 
paste  is  previously  laid  on. 

Thuaberg  likewise  says  that  this  plant  ii^ 
said  to  yield  the  varnish  used  in  Japan  tO' 
lacquer.  It  ia  said  to  be  procured  from  inciaions 
made  on  stems  that  are  three  years  oId|  from 
which  it  oozes  like  the  milk  of  the  India 
Rubber  tree.  It  is  tinted  in  a  great  variety 
of  colours  with  colouring  mntter,  which  is 
rubbed  into  it  on  a  cop])er  plate,  it  is  then  laid 
on  in  successive  coats  und  heavily  embossed  in 
gold  or  silver.  The  most  common  designs  are 
the  three  emblems  of  longevity,  the  tortoise,  the 
stork  and  the  pine  tree.  Tlie  Varnlsh-tree,  the 
Camphor-tree  (Laurus  camphora),  the  Pine 
(Pinus  sylvestris),  the  Tea-tree  (Thea  bohea), 
the  Cedar  (Cupiessus  japonica),  and  the  Bam- 
boo cane,  or  reed  (Arundo  bamboa),  do  not 
only  grow  wild  in  every  part  of  the  country,  bat 
are  likewise  cultivated  iu  several  phicea.  The 
vamiiib-iree,  he  says,  contains  a  milky  juice, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  gums  for  lacquering. 
The  camphor-tree  grows  wild  in  great  abund- 
ance iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Satsuma,  and 
and  on  the  Golbo  islands.  From  this  tree  woa 
prepared  the  chief  part  of  the  camphor  that  was 
used  in  Europe.  The  Japanese  split  the  wood 
i\ud  roots  into  very  fine  pieces,  boil  it  up  with 
Witter  in  an  iron  pot,  covered  with  a  wooduu 
lid.  which  has  a  deep  concavity  on  the  inside. 
In  this  concavity  they  fasten  n  piece  of  straw 
or  liay,  so  that  the  camphor,  when  it  riaea, 
may  ndhere  to  it.  The  guru  camphor,  on  be 
ing  beparated  from  the  str.iw,  19  in  grains. 
and  was  packed  up  in  wooden  casks,  and  sold 
to  the   Dutch     Cumpaoy    by    weight.  ^TViir^^ 
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niBBS. 
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bvg^i  Travrh,  Vol.  If\p,  91.  92.  Wiliiamy 
Midiile  Kingtfoin,  ^<?^  I.  p.  \%\,  Ivrlitnf's 
JienidtNce  in  China^  p.  14C. 

RUUSA-GIIADDA.  Tel.  Solanum  ver- 
bascifolium. 

RHYSICOSIA  VESTITA,  a  beautiful  pur- 
ple flowered  legammous  plant  with  small  tube- 
rous Tools,  culiivateil  to  some  extent  in  the 
Khasia  billa.— /TooX-tf/^  Uim.  Jour,  VoU  il. 
p.  2S7.    OUphant,  Vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

UHYZ0MY3  ClilNliNSlS.  The  Cliinese 
bamboo  rat  or  ohuck  sbu  is  foiiut)  in  the  west- 
ern pail  of  Kwangtung.  —  //'t//»*tiVa  Middilc 
Kingdom,  p.  257. 

R[.  Japan,  h  league,  about  30  go  to  a 
degree  of  latiiude. — SimmondU  Diet. 

UI.  HiNi>.  Cotoneaster  obtusHr  "1*^  '^**' 
rninum  olTicinfile. 

ill.  UtNi).  of  Kaoawar,  Pinua  GernrdiaDn, 
Gerratii'a  pine, 

HlAL.  In  Turkish  Arabiii  antl  Fersin,  a 
•iUvr  coin  nearly  equivaUut  to  two  Treitch 
franca,  or  about  twenty  pence  Knglisb — Oaw- 
ley*i  Tyaveli,  Vol.  II.  p.  218. 

RIAN*.  Htnu.    Tetranthrra  monopelala. 

RIANQ.  Hind.  Quercus  lanatu,  aUo  Q. 
vellantisinosa. 

UI&UL.  Hind.  Mimosa  rubicaiilif. 

RIAUNGI.     Hind.     Solanum  nigrum.  /?. 

R[B  VS.  Hind.  Klieum  emodi,  also  U.  Moor- 
croftiauura. 

UIBI^ED  FACED  DEER,  Pennant,  Cervulua 
rftginalia. —  Bod.  Gray.  The  Barking  deer, 
of  Europeans.  It  dwells  in  the  pliiiaa  of  Intlia, 
is  the  "  Baiker"  or  "  Bckra"  of  the  Mabraltas 
according  to  Sykes  anil  Elliot,  the  "  Riilvu'* 
and  **  Kaker"  of  the  Indian  cniilineut  of 
Hodgson^  the  Cervus  muntjnk  of  Sjkea  and  the 
Styloccrua  ralwa  of  iioUgaoo. 

RIBBON. 

Hubeu  do  Sole Fn.     Kitfihv  Hi  <ieti..7  ..  ...It. 

B»Dd OfiB.     Ciute  ilv  3<dft Sp. 

PhMt ..Qvz    Hind. 

Silken  bands  of  various  widths  And  colours^ 
both  plain  and  flowered,  and  distinguished 
into  sarsenet,  satin,  &c>  nccordin^  to  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  are  made:  used  for  trimming 
bonnets,  caps,  and  other  purposes. — Fanikner. 

RIBBON  ISINGLASS.  S^e  Gelatine. 

RlBElRO  or  Ribeyro,  Author  of  a  History 
of  Ceylon,  which  he  presented  lo  the  king  of 
Portugal  in  16S5.  Abbe  Le  Oentu\  prepared 
from  i(,  and  in  1685  put)lished  a  French 
version.  The  work  was  first  published  iu  Portu- 
guese iu  1836.  —  Tenitont 

RIBE5,  a  genus  of  pUnts  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  Grossulnri.ii,  includiuic  the  goose 
:rry,  the  currants.     The  speciea  known  iu  the 

rti  Indies  arc 

^    K^oniuUria,  L.  \  K.  rubiuiu 

.c^toaUithynm,  Dnt, 


Dr.  Cle^born  mentions  two  spedes  d 
hau  under  the  native  nAinea  ol  G 
Gul-dagh.  R.  Dubioola,  R.  glaculia 
groBsuliiriii,  the  currant  and  gootfebent, 
N.W.  UimaUya  at  11,000 and  in.oOO 
the  fruit  is  tasteless.  Dr.Cteghorn  alao 
amall,  sour  woolly  gooseberry,  called  "bditiT a 
LaliRul.  To  these  specirs  belong  tW  **  {«» 
dakh,"  or  gooseberry  of  Kaghaa,  and  to 
**  raata"  or  current  of  Lahaul.  U.  UpMto 
chyura,  Uv(,  the  yellow  currant^ndK  aiynft 
the  black  ournitit,  are  not  uiteoigiadB  ^ 
7.000  to  14,000  feet  iu  the  Uimabya.a^il 
[ormer  nt  lt*nat  grows  ia  libet  and  ««s  liMl 
by  Dr.  Ilrllew  nt  about  lU.UOO  fcri  tm 
Bu^hI  Koh.  The  fnitt  of  tb«  latio  m 
like  the  cultivated  bUck  currmnt.  anl  vcfj 
eating.  Ribcs  nigrum  U  uaed  iu 
liquor  citlled  ThUhn.^^-Famikmrr,  ~  I*. 
IloHd-book.  CU^konK^  Punjwb  fitj^H,  p.  ^ 
Or. «/.  L.  SUKori,  A/.  J>.   i'Mf^h  PifU 

RIBE8  6LACIALE.— TKat/.  TUimiM 

is  found  in  the  Sutlrj  volley  b<lw«<t)  R^^s 
ind  Sungnnm  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  IwL 
Several  varieties  occur  but  the  fruits  trevitaM 
Havour. — Dt.Uti^k  CUt^hom^s  P**»feh  B/pM, 
p.  65. 

RIBES  GROSSULARrA.-/.. 

R.  Uimaienfia,  MofU- 

OooBobeiry Kno,  I 

Amlauch;  Kami  ;  I    Sar-IU'Cka^.ivBA 

pilKH:  Telia.... .CUENAB.  I 

This  is  found  on  the  upper  8«im,  Ckaft 
and  Jhelum  ;  in  Tibet,  iu  Uie  Sisibj  vattiy  to- 
tween  Rtimpur  and  Siingrum  at  ttt  iliiiiii 
of  8,000  to  UOOO  fc«U  AUo  tax  ^ 
Safed  Koh  at  10,000  feet. — ^i**V.  rr^  ,»  j*i. 
C.  /.  77.—  CUgh^'rni  PupJ 
Dr.  J  L.  3Ufcart,  tvmjab  1    

RIBES  NUBICOLA.     a^ko^ 

CurTaut.«.«,»,G3tu. 

BIBRS  RUBRl'M.— /.!»*. 

R.  Himalenoc.  —  Uut. 

Had&r,   KUsdri.  ...  0KA9.  I  Red  Cum^ 
Uodtt  .  Ant  ;  Pbii-  I  Dtk.  RjHfl 

Unch  tSnugk^.  ClISffAB.  {  \Vftn»iuir-  *'    <--- 

Occurs  frequently  in  the  Faiijab,  UMMlm 
from  S,SOO  to  ll.OOO  fvct,  up  to  IW  !•«» 
and  probably  beyond  it  has  a  swoK  acUMM} 
worlhlrss    fruit,— />/•.  J.   L,    Stf^mH^  M.i 

Furtjab  rlnnit, 

RIH  FACED    DKEH.  Penmamt ;  Cmr^ 

moBrtiAius. — De  Biaiu.    8e«  ribbed  (4Oaii40> 

RIBHUS.    See    Hindu. 

RIBONG.  TlB.    Upus  pallipea,  ir.4fM^ 

RIG,  an  ancient  title  applied  to  lWH(^ 
est  class  of  prieata  ;  Kic,  Rieaka,  Kof««% 
were  applied  to  royally  iu  ;>1J  Uiues. 


RICE. 


•^*ii 


,.  Ar. 


Coca  CuiN. 
Dan. 


Ryst  .    -    ..  DcT. 

R«.^ Vn. 

Reiu GU. 


Cbukft,. 


Gu«. 

...Maut, 


ParhoiUd  in  the  kusk 

UbaUchftawrftU 
JlttsJu'd  and  cleaned, 

I  wal UirrD. 

It. 

j ,  O0oi«,  Ko,  ..Jap. 


inl... 


Ciriuj...     .  - Pebs. 

Ati   .. {Port.  Sp. 

Vnbi Bansc. 

Ariki M Xam. 

liyutu Xkl. 


...  Malay. 


TiN. 

.Tel. 


Mabu. 

,.   Ml  LAY. 
.  Mi^LCAL. 

Cooked  or  boiUd, 

,^  Uinu.  I  Nasi Ualat. 

...  Caw.  I  P»(li  . 

I»  th<  ku»k. 
....  Hind,  i  N«lK*o 
.  Malay.  I  uaiu.. 

is  »  one  of  the  most  exttfiitively  diffused 
u&elul  of  grain  crop!',  aiu)  supports  a 
t  number  of  tho  liunoaii  race.  It* 
Itirntion  prevdila  in  all  lliu  river  vslleys  and 
all  \\\t  coasts  of  eablern  and  southern 
aia  •  tt  ia  a  commou  article  of  subsistence 
veriout  countriea  borilcring  on  the  Meili- 
rr^ncau  :  it  is  grourn  in  tbe  Jnpan  Tslands, 
all  the  sea  consts  of  Ct;u>Hi  ^he  Philippine 
U  other  lar^e  Islnuds  of  the  Indian  Archi* 
Ugo,  in  Ceylon,  Siaro,  Indian  on  both  sliores 
Ked  :3e8,  ill  l^jcypl,  on  the  shores  of  the 
mbique  CUonneJ,  in  MadH^aacar,  in  some 
of  Western  Africa,  South  Carolina,  and 
I  America.  Three  species  only  are 
eratcd  by  Lindley. — Oryza  sativa,  the 
M  rice,  a  native  of  the  lust  :  O.  lali- 
a  species  having  its  habitat  iu  South 
inerica  ;  and  O.  Ncpttlensis,  common  in 
epal.  But  there  are  a  host  of  varieties  known 
the  Kast  Indies  ;  which,  however,  may  for 
\  praciical  purposes,  be  resolved  into  two 
iiids — the  upland  or  mountain  rice  (0.  Nepa- 
osiSy  the  O.  nvuticti,  of  Koxburgh)i  and  the 
land  or  aquatic  species  0.  sativa,  Lmt^ 
I  is  aiwn}B  substituted  by  the  physician,  when 
ticable,  as  the  food  best  u<tapted  lo  the 
,  in  aeaaon  of  dlarrha'a  and  other  simi- 
aaes^  ia  preferred  before  any  other  grain 
y  the  ofgro  ;  Bn<l  if  the  clean  rioe  be  ground 
boltoo,  a  meal  is  produced  which  can  be 
np  into  various  forms  of  cake  and  other 
a  of  unrivalled  aweetne^a  and  delicMcy. 
Rice  possesses  the  advantage  attending 
wheal)  maize,  and  other  grains,  of  preserving 
blciity  during  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  and  is 
also  8U«cept)bte  of  cultivation  on  land  too  low 
nd  moist  (or  the  production  of  most  other 
UMIuI  plants,     Although  cultivated  princtpal- 
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ly  within  the  tropicSj  it  Aourishea  well  beyond, 
producing  even  heavier  and  belter  tilled  grain- 
The  chief  variety  of  this  cereal  is  cultivated 
throughout  the  loriid  zone,  wherever  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  it  will  mature, 
under  favorable  circumslBuces,  in  the  Old 
World,  as  high  as  the  l^ith  parallel  ol  north 
latitude, and  as  far  soulb  astlio  3dth.  Also,  oa 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Western  continent,  it 
will  flourish  as  lar  north  as  latitude  3$  de- 
grees, and  to  a  corresponding  pArallel  south. 
On  the  Western  coast  of  America,  it  witi  grow 
so  far  north  as  40  or  more  degr<es.  Its  gene- 
ral culture  is  principally  confined  to  the  sea 
coasts  and  river  valleys  of  India,  China,  Japan, 
Ceylon,  iVladaga&car,  ICaslem  Africa,  (ho  soutU 
of  Kurope^  the  Southern  portions  of  the 
United  titates,  the  Spanish  Main,  Braxil,  ami 
the  valley  of  Parana  and  Uruguay.  At  the 
Industrial  KxhibiiioD  in  London,  in  1S51, 
there  were  displayed  many  curious  specimeoA 
and  varieties  of  rice,  grown  without  irrigatiou> 
at  elevations  of  three  thousand  to  six  tliouiood 
feeton  the  Himalaya,  where  the  dampness  of  the 
summer  months  compensstes  for  the  want  ef 
arliliciul  moisture.  At  the  exhibition  of  1851, 
American  rice  received  honorable  mention 
for  its  very  superior  quality,  and  the  Carolina 
rice  was  pronounced  by  the  jury  "  magnificent 
in  sice,  color,  and  clearness,"  and  was  awiird* 
ed  a  priee  medal.  The  jury  also  udiuitted 
that  the  American  rice,  though  originally 
imported  from  the  Old  Wortd^  is  now  mucu. 
the  huest  in  quality.  This  has,  however,  ioug 
beenknown.andduring  thB)ears  IdlOlo  1S70, 
the  Governments  of  India  introduced  several  of 
the  Ameticau  varieties  ioto  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency and  sevend  of  the  liijualaya  licts  into 
Lower  Bengal  and  Oudb. 

Hico  being  anaqu.ilic  phut,  is  best  grown  in 
low  moist  lands,  thiit  arc  easily  inundated.  The 
ground  is  ploughed  superticially,  nud  divided 
inio.squarea  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in 
tho  aide&,fttipnrated  from  each  other  by  dykesof 
cjirlh  one  lo  two  feet  in  height,  and  suthctently 
broad  for  a  man  lo  walk  upon.  These  dykes 
are  for  retaining  the  water  when  it  is  required, 
sud  to  permit  of  its  being  drawn  off  when  the 
iuundatiun  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  grouoil 
being  prepared,  tho  water  i«  let  on,  and  kept 
at  a  certain  height  in  the  srvciaJ  compartmenta 
of  the  rice  field,  and  the  seedsman  goes  to 
work.  The  rice  that  is  to  be  used  as  seed  mu«t 
have  been  kept  la  the  busk  ;  ii  it  first  put  into 
a  Back,  which  is  immersed  in  water  until  tlws 
gmin  swclU  and  shows  signs  of  germioation  ; 
tlie  seedsman,  walking  through  the  inundated 
field,  scatters  the  seed  with  his  hund,  aa 
usual  ;  the  rice  immediately  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  many  even  penetrate  to  a  certain 
dcptli  ia  the  mud. 
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Rice  culture  in  the  States  of  Annericn  dates 
from  the  Utter  end  of  the  17th  or  beginning  of 
thelSthecntury.  Thetjuality  of  American  rice  is 
of  two  kinds — the  red  aud  the  white,  from  the 
colour  of  the  pellicle  which  endosea   the  seed, 
on  ihc  removal  of  which  both  are  alike  white. 
The  former  was    accidentally    introduced  by  a 
ship  captain  from    Madagascar,  and  the  latter 
was  transmitted  to  Americu  by  a  Mr.  Douboia, 
treasurer   of  those  days  to   the   E.    I.   Com- 
pany ;  the  former   is   considered     the    better, 
and  80  kindly  did  it  take  to  the  soil,    and    so 
much  was  it  then,  and  ever  since,  thonght  of, 
that  the  captain  aforesaid  Wns  presented  with 
a  handsome  gratuity.     Ihe  cultivation  is  car- 
ried on  in  South  Carolina  in  the  marshy    Hats 
which  are  periodically  covered  by  the  Aoodinus 
df  the  rivers,  and  for  such  uuUure    that   Slate 
possesses  peculiar   advantages  which  not  only 
enable  the  cultivator  (ii  produce  his  grain  at  a 
trifling  cost  of  labor,  but  also  of  a  much   6ner 
quality    than  in  those   lands   which  are  artifi- 
eially    irrigaled.    Carolina   rice   has   a    finer, 
handsomer  grain  than  that  which  is   grown  in 
the  country  of  its  originsl  production.     The 
growth  of    rice   in  North  America   is   almost 
wholly  contined  to  two  States    nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  product,  indeed,  being  raised  in  the 
States  of  Carolina   and    Georgia  ;  a  little    is 
grown  in  North  Carolina,    Florida,  Alabama, 
Texas,  Loiuiana,  and  Mississippi.    The  ag^e« 
^te  orop,  for  Jt5i3,  amounted  to  8tf,679-,l85 
lbs.*      while     in    1847     it     had    risen     to 
103,000,000  lbs.  The  largest  rice  crop  grown 
m  South  Carolina  for  thirty  years,  was  in  1847 
when  I03,4fi3  tierces   were  raised  ;   140.000 
to  150,U00  is  about  the  averaite,    and  it  has 
only  exceeded  170,000  on  four  occasions.   The 
American  crop  of  rice  iu  1848,  reached  162,058 
tierces    in   market,     and   of   these    16O;330 
tierces  were  exported  from  South  Carolina.  The 
yield  per  acre,  varies  in  S.  Carolina  from  twenty 
to  sixty     bushels,    weighing    from    foKy-trve 
to  forty-eight  pounds    when    cleaned.     Under 
favorable    circumstances   as   many   as  ninety 
bushels   to  an   acre    have   been    raised.     A. 
variety  is  cullivuted  in  Amerioa  to    a   limited 
extent,  called  Cochin-Chiua,  dry,  or  mountain 
rice,  from  its  adaptation  to  a  dry  soil    without 
irrigation.     It  will  grow  several   degrees   fur- 
ther north  or  south   than    the    Ciirolina   rice, 
and  has  been  cultivated   with   success   in  the 
Northern     provinces    of     Hungry,     China, 
Westphalia,  Virginia  and    Maryland  ;  but   the 
yield  is  much  less  than   that    already    stated, 
being  only  fifteen   to   twenty   bushels    to  an 
acre.     It  was  first  introduced  into  Charleston, 
from  Canton,  by  John  Brodly  Blake,  in  1772. 
The  rice  grown  oboot  New  Orleans  is  as  sweet, 
if  not  sweeter,  ibau  that  of  South  Carolina,  but 
it  i«  deticicnt  in  hardness  and  brightness  when 


ready  for  market.  Rice  to  Carolin«  is  loi 
soon  as  it  conveniently  can  be  sfic  tW 
equinox,    from  which  period  untdthcai^ 
and  even  the  last  of  May,  is  ibe  atui) 
putting  it  in  the  groand.     It  groin  facAj 
marshy  land,  and   thoutd  be  sovedj 
twelve  iochea  asunder  ;   it  requue«l 
ed,  and  thrives  best  if  six  inches  uni^ 
is  occasionally  drained  off,  and  taracd  osi 
to  overflow  it,  for  three  or  four  tinct. 
ripe  the  straw  becomes  yellow,  and  itiii 
reaped  with  a  sickle,  or  cut  down  villi  «i 
and  cradle,  some  lime  in  themontlto(& 
ber  ;    after  which  it  is  raked  and  boaoif,  vj 
up  loose,  and    threshed  or   troddea  nt, 
winnowed   ia  the  same   mattoer  » 
barley. 

Husking  of  rice,  in  America,  is  pet 
mrans  of  a  mill,    constructed  of  IvO  iir|i1 
wooden   cylinders,    formed   like    mil^^ari^ 
with  channels  or  furrows  cut  Ibema,  ihnr^ 
in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  oeaLn  id  i^ 
circumference,  made  of  a  heavy  ami 
ly  hnrd  limber,  caUed  light  wood,  vM  ii| 
knots  of  the  pitch  pine.     This  is  tmitd 
the  hand,  like  the  common   bind-miH. 
the  rice  is  thus  cleared  of  the  basks,  it  ill 
winuowed.  when  it  is  fit  for  exportstioo. 

A  bushel  of  rice   will  weigh 
pounds^  and  an  aoro  of  middliag  laD^' 
duoe  twenty*fiv«  bushels. 

The  dry,  or  mountain  rice,  is  fiiiediii 
parts  of  Europe  on    the    sides  of  biUi. 
said  to  thrive  well  in  Cochin  China,: 
soil,  not  requiring  more  moistare  t1 
rains  or  dews  supply.  By  long  culti 
man  rice,  reised  by  the  aid  of  water,  a 
to  have  acquired  a  remark-'-'-  -"-rrt* 
ness  and  adaptation  Co  tin  CI 

rice  of  the  United  Stales  u-m  grow 
poor  land,  and  produce  Tnof«  tkaa 
on  the  same  land  would  do,  even  fiftcnl 
when  the  corn  is  but  ae 
swamp  rice  is  more  proJuccive 
swamp,  in  the  proportion,  aa  is  nail,  i 
twenty  to  sixty  buebela  per  acre  ;  aa4  llwd 
of  water  likewise,  it  is  state^J^  mftfc«ait«i 
of  cultivation,  by  enabling  tbe  phaterto^ 
the  grasses.  It  is  thought  that  on  tkkl^ 
land,  rice  may  bo  made  to  prodoc«  Cwsty^l 
or  thirty  bust\eU  to  an  aore  in  a  gooi  «^ 
A  new  variety  of  rice  is  mention^  m  bM4 
been  discovered  in  Souih  OaroLiaa,  ia  HM 
called  the  big-grained  rice-  It  has  boa  pHN 
to  be  unusually  productive.  Om  tiOMl 
in  1840,  planted  not  quite  half  wtavtvill 
this  seed,  which  yielded  fnrty- 
bushels  of  clean  winnosretd  rice, 
planted  400  acres,  and  in  1S43. 
whole  crop  with  thn  seed.  Hit 
when   milled,  was  eighty  btrreU, 
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m.   dollar  per  cwl.  over  the  prhtjest   rice 
on  tli«  same  day-    Another  cuUivaior  also 
't  fwo  fields  in  1839,  wliicli  yielded  seven- 
buslieta    per  acre.    The  flverave  crop 
iiufii   the  snme    fields  of  tifieen  and  ten 
had  only  been    thirty-three   bushels  per 
The   experimeitt   ofciiUiraiin^   lice  in 
lee  Appears  to  have  succeeded  perfectly-    A 
of  ground  of  100  hectares  in  extent  (250 
i}  was  town  with  rice  in  1851,  in  the  lands 
A  rcachon,  near   Bordeaux,    and    the  crop 
•▼ef|  a  highly  satiafactory  one.     The  seed  is 
■■***^»'     about    the  middle  of  April,  and    almost 
•■^"^'liately  appears  above  ground.    Rice  may 
■•pt  a    very    lon^  period  in  the  rough  — 
ps  a  life-time.  Afier  being  cleaned,  if  it  be 
rice,  and  well  milled,  it  xrill  keep  a  lonp 
m    any  climate  ;  only  when    about  1o  be 
=^    (  if  old)  it  reqitires    more  careful  -wnshing 
K*^*-  yiilof  the  must,  which  accumulntes  upon 
Some    plnMtera   prefer  for  table  use,  rice  a 
^Icl  lo  the  new.    The  grain  is  euperior  to 
^>y  lier  proviaiona  in  titia  rpgpeci.    If   rice, 
^*^**n  to  get  wet,  only  open  it  lo  the  aun  and 
'Md   it  wiK    toon    dry,    and  be   not  at  all 
■  *^<3,    RoH^h   rice  may  reirnin  under  water 
^'My.four   houra  without    injutv.   if  dried 
'''-'   Hfier, 

Munso,  in   New  Granada,    tke    paddy 

which  are   not  inundated,    under   the  in* 

of  a  mean  temperature  of  36  deg.  centri- 

(70-0  deg.  Valffenhcit),  yield  lOOlo  I. 

^^^  '^n  I'iedmoDl,  where  the  sawing  (alcee  place  at 

*  ^^^    hfp inning    of    April.    ll»ey    generally    nee 

^  1.  *^nt  fifiy-five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the 

I    return   of   a    rice  field   is   reckoned    at 

_  it  fifty  for  one. 

>^      /^Abiin^  eastward,  towards  Asia,  rice  is  found 

*-    "^^'i rated   in  l^p^'pt,  beconiea  more  general  in 

fiern  India,  and  holds  undisputed  ruleintlte 

V  -  rt  ooards  of  the  two  peninnilas  of  India,  Chinn, 

-^pttD,  And  some  of  the  Eastern  islands — shares 

^    the  west -coasts  of  Africa  with  niflizc,  whidi, 

>i    the  other  Imnd.  is  ihe  exchisively  cultivated 

^cni  |)lant  of  the  greatest  part  of  tropical  Ame- 

'^cAy   with  only    some  unimportant   eiccepiioDs. 

^In     the    coast   of  Africa  rice  ripens  in    three 

^oiiihi  ;   tlrey  put  it   undenvater   when    cut| 

Inhere  it  keeps  sound  and  good  for  some  lime. 

fltoe    is   the  staple  commodity  of  Bourbon, 

it  forms,  toeelher  with  maiee  and  mandioc, 

_  .fincipal  article  of  food  amongst  tbe  negroes 

colored  people. 

In  the  Isle  of  France  or  Mauritius,  rice  is  cuU 

LiTttted  in  very  damp  soils,  upon  which  a    great 

A  of  rain  fHlls,  but  which  are  not  flooded,  09 

otber  tropical  countries  :  but  the  process  is 

so  certain  dot  the  crop  so  great,  as   when 

^Kmndation  is  employed* 

Pulses  occupy  an  important  position  in   the 
-«=»d  of  the  people  of  the  interior  plaioa  and 
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pla'eaux  of  India.  They  nre  eaten  with, 
supply  lo  ihe  nitrogenous  or  flesh  fjri 
material  in  which  rice  and  some  other 
are  defictivc. 

Of  the  pro  tribe,  Bengal  pram  or  Cicei^ 
tiiium,  or  chick  pea,  occupies  an  impo 
posiiinn.  It  is  larii^ely  used  by  the  peopi 
constitutes,  btrsidfs,  the  chief  horse  fod 
Northern  imd  Western  India.  It  can  be' 
for  this  purpose  for  a  length  of  time  wil 
causing  heating:  or  the  other  deleterious  e 
ordinarily  produced  by  the  too  exclusive  empi 
mcnt  of  peas  and  bt-ans,  other  pulses,  knoH 
dhal  or  rlhol,  are  also  very  lar<rcly  eatfl 
northern  India,  along  with  rice. 

In  India  generally,  rice  is   produced  in 
variety  of   S"il,  at   every  attitude  and  in 
latitude.      To   name  a   tithe   of   Ihe   ra 
grown  would  prove   a  tedious  and  useless' 
for   they  vary  with  every  district  in   which 
grow  and  the  rice  of  America  has  also  b 
trodiiced.  The  finest  is  the  Bengal  table  ri 
inferior  to  (he  Carolina  kind,  and  the  great 
of  the  Indian  varieties  would  be  unmarketa 
Europe,  from  their  poverty  of  body  and  t  he  s| 
ly  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared.  Thi 
racan  rice  is  a  greyish  opaque  grain,  used  in 
land  only  for  manufacturing   starch.      Co 
irrigation   is  required   for   all  the  varieli 
Hioialaya  and   other   bill  rices  alone  requT 
no  such  aid,  their  elevation,  at  times  as  muci 
0,000  feet,  securing  them  from  thegreat  M 
which  the  other  varieties  are  exposed.     VM 
the  province  of  Bengal,  us  well  as  in  Ihe  ltd 
low  lying   districts  along   the  valleys    of  ] 
and  rwar  areat  tanks  the  principal  cultirat 
Hint  ol  lice.  In  most  other  districts  this 
ble  is  con.pnratively  rare.     There  arc  maH 
riclies  of  the   grain  differing  widely  in  o 
shape,  and  weight;  but  the  ordinary  deecr 
grown  does  not  extend  beyond  three  or  fff 
riclies.    The  first  sowing  (alces  place  betwo 
end  of  March  and  the  latter  part  of   May 
as  it   matures   and    ripens  within    a    peri 
about  nitiety    days,  it  folIo\T8    that  the   h 
takes  place  between  the    end    of  July  an 
middle  of  September.     This  crop  is  take« 
sloping  ground  not  subject  to  inundation, 
by  far  the  safest,  though   not  by  any  mei 
most  abtmdant. 

Another    sowing  takes  place  on    low  nlli 
tracts  between  tbe  middle  of  May  and  the  et 
June,  and,  requiring  five  months  to  reach 
rity,  will  be  cut  between    November  and 
ary.  This  is  usually  the  most  profitable 
altliough,  from  the  position  of  the  land,  1 
certain  times  lo  be  seriously  damaged  by  i 
tioDS  ;  when,  indeed,  it  is  not  an  unusuali 
for   entire  fields  to  be    swept   into  the 
WithsoTnecuttifatorsapracticeprcvsilsof 
ing  out  their  rice  from  nurseries  reared  n 
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Hvi'eUini^a.'  In  this  case  tbe  plant  is  removed, 
whf^M  iiitout  'eitfht  or  nine  inches  hi^lii  carried 
carefully  to  jli  clesUnatiou,  which  wjU  be  some 
spot  th.-it  WH3,  perhnps,  not  nvailnble  at  the  pro- 
per sowing  time  ;  and  (here  the  young  stnlks 
will  be  pUnled  in  rows,  and  pressed  down  about 
the  rooLs  with  nn  ioclinntion  towards  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  prevailing  wind  b)o\v«.  These 
plants  are  said  lo  thrive  rrmarkabty  if  properly 
platred,  and  to  attain  inalnrity  in  an    inoredibly 


when!  it  ia  intended  to  stand   till  (tiii 
thickly  in  beds,  from  which  it  is 
when  the  bUde  is   about  a  fool  hiik. 
fls    tho   sfHson  will  ftflmii,   afier  the  !l 
At'irch,    the  land  1%   oprt'rd   by  oni  vj 
piou^hiniES,   accordiiii;  to  it«  strtnetlti 
clods  lire  broken  down  by    bltiTtvui)< 
iDHttocks,     luitnn^cft    in    gcnenl    ^ 
With  ^rttM  rej(ularity  and  aHdrra  :iAvi 
water  is    lei  in    upon  ihe    en' 


short  space  of  time.      Sometimes   a  heavy  flood  i  raost  part    of  a  reddish  cla\ , 


will  unexpectedly  sweep  away  his  first  platiting 
ill  wltich  cnsc  the  ryot  repeHis  the  task,  know- 
iuK  well  that  if  it  thrive  it  will  amply  repay 
him  for  his  I  ibour  by  its  heavy  crops.  After 
the  rice-harvest  of  Briiisit  India  the  i^round  will 
be  sowa  with  some  of  tite  ionumerable  grains 
grown  as  cold  wfatlier  crops. 

Id  the  South  of  India,  nnd  nXonz  the  sea 
coasts,  rice  is  tlie  favourite  foud,  but  from  the 
expenses  allending  the  ncccaaory  irrualion  it  is 
dearer  Ihiux  other  cereaU,  and  the  ^reat  mass 
of  the  labourin^r  peopio  in  the  interior  live  on 
dry  gmiits  and  puiecs.  liut  these  agaiu  take 
reore  time  to  prepare,  more  firewood  to  cook, 
and  so  8ironj;;ly  nre  the  peopln  of  Southern 
India  ipopreiaed  wiih  the  au)H'rior  character 
of  rice  as  food  ihat  it  in^Ucates  their  well-to  do 
or  impoverished  condition  by  their  telling  thai 
they  can  h;ive  rice  twice  or  only  nnce  daily 
or  once  wetkty.  NevertlieWssj  for  the  laliour- 
insi  nQ'*°t  ^'^^  value  of  the  dry  f;rains,  wlieats, 
pulses  and  milUta  are  far  nbovt;  rice,  na  food. 
and  in  the  Penineubi  the  hvxitli  of  tlie  Jail 
prisoners  lias  undoubtedly  greatly  improved  by 
their  introduction  ou  Ur*  Cornish's  recom- 
mendation, about  the  year  JS&I. 

A  hill  rice  grows  on  the  edge  of  the  Hi- 
malaya roountitins.  The  mouulain  rices  of 
India  ate  grown  without  iirii^ation,  at  ele- 
vations of  3,000  to  6,000   feet  on  the   Hima- 


conv«rted    into  a  sroontb  soft  mui 
grain,  put  into  e  sack  of  wovrn  ^i 
merged  in  a  running  stream   uutilii 
sprout,  which  iiappens  sooner  or  Uiir, 
ing  to  the   lemprrahire  of   tka  wiUr 
tlie    atmosphere,  but  ordinxriiy  Uin 
three  or  four  days.     Tnis  precautnia 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  ilieyouo^ 
quickly  aa  possible  out  of  Ihe  vii  ofii 
snail,  which    abouuds  in  some  of  (>« 
lands    of   Kashmir,     but    somttioM 
insufHcient    to  defend  it  a^aiiiit  ihi 
of  this    dealructive  enemy.     ^V^le8lU 
suspects,    by    the    scanty   app«4fui9  if 
plants  above  the  water  iu  which  ikifnil 
been  sown,  and  by  the  presence  of  thrmi' 
up    iu  the  mnd,    that  his    hopes  ^<L^J 
likely  to  be  disnpixiinted,   he 
iug,  throwing  into  the  water  sons  I 
of  tlie    IVan^os   pUnf,  which  citlmrj 
snails   or  cause   thm  to  dosoratl  ^*' 
roach  of  iis  influenot*.  The  seed  iikl^i 
part  thrown  broadcast    into  stMulfav  *| 
inches  of  water,  which  depth  is  coib«t 
he  maintained.   Differeoces  of  prsctiee< 
to  watering,  but  it  seems  gcnenUv  ifw*'^ 
rice  can  soarccly  have  too  much,  proT^W* 
not  submerged,  except  for  a  few  diiiW"*^ 
ripensi  when  a  diied  state  ia  8uppo«<|il|'^ 
and    to  perfect  the  maturity,  wlnlttili 


lays,  where    the    dampneaa    of     the    summer  {  the  qunlity  of  the  gratn.    In  Kaihs 


months  oocnnensates  for  the  want  of  Hrtitidal 
moisture.  But  it  is  nUo  abundantly  grown  at 
6,000  and  even  7,'JOO  feet  on  the  Siwalik 
Iractand  up  the  valleyaof  N.  W.Himalaya. 
The  varieties  of  the  hill  rioe  are  named 
O.  mutiea  flud  O.  ijluTiaosHi  t\nd  it  has  been 
reoommeaded  lo  introduce  thctn  into  all  the 
mountain  ranges  of  India.  Srcd  is  lo  be  had 
from  the  Himalaya,  (Sikkiro.)  from  Cevlon. 
Burmah,  Cochin-China,  Java,  &c.  Both  varie- 
tiea  would  t>c  highly  appreciated  by  this  staple 
of  food.  The  iormer  hM  been  reared  sue- 
cesafully     on   the  banks  of   the   Thames,  near 


(omary  to  manure  the  rioe  Undi.  vl 
done  in  HindnelliAn.  'ihi^  miiiiiirt,< 
pari,  contisLs  of  ricft  straw  r*)?fwdfcil*' 
tie,  and  mixed  with  cow 
from  the  home-stead  to  ti 
small  wicker  baskelt^,  and    la  t«i   noi^* 
with  more  liberality   than  TTii;:bt  l.i-"''*'* 
peeled  from  the  ilistancv  ■ 
the  rice  l«nds   are   situM  ii»' 

might  be thourihl  convenictit  in  Uisfttf^'*'! 
are  ratherprrsscd  intoihis  species  of  la'''^" 
naturally   inviting,  but    fttiU  >iclJ  fof* 
through  the  facility  with  whi^  walrr**' 


'Windsor  ;   and  if  well  up  and  £rmly  rooted  it  |  upon  them  from  the.  streams  vhidw 


'Ul  grow  through  soow, 

^  In  Kashmir,  rice  is  tli^e  fltnple  of  Cultiva- 
Ijon.  It  is  sown  in  the  bogiuniog  of  May, 
•pdis  fit  to  cut  about  (he  end  of  August. 
W  gtun.  is  either  lown  broadoaU  in  the  place 


the  face  of  the  Dcigh^--— --  Mils,   li' 
seasons  the  return  i  ^    fio»l^*I 

forty  for  one,  on  an  iivcrngir,  maides  tk«' 
In  the  i'jKff/**',  rice  ia  growa  io  »•? 
plain  d»tricti  tnjfHmWy  aloog  tbc  kwte 
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e  ricei  of  the  Kangra  vnltey  and  of 

arc  celeUriitfd.     And  the  vnritJlics  of 

nuTDerous,  (he  brst  being  the  odor- 

cailed    bns-nmti    or  bas-marti.      It 

idantly   irrovrn  up  to  6,000  and  7,000 

I  SiifsUk  tract  Riid    up    the    valleys. 

'find  Laboul  a  kind  of  boer   is    slated 

nrcd  from  rice,  and  on  Iho   Siitlej  it 

it  h  the  Hordeuiu  hexneticboii  barley 

f  beer. 

?r  Sittdh  the  bhull   rice  is   ^owd. 

KT^e  rivera  which  How  through  an  allu- 

it  a  very  leiiGrrJteiied  course,  ihe  Indus 

ency  to  throw  up  patches  of  alluvial 

i  its    mouth;    these   are    in    Sindh 

ill,  and  arc  in  ^enrrnl   vary  valuable 

ivation  of  the  red  rice  of  the  country. 

are   Urge    tracts   of  very    muddy 

knd,   almoftt  on  a   level  with  the  sea, 

d  equally  Lube  Hooded  both  by  it  and 

Qter  ;  indeed  on  this  dq>ends  much 

i  of  the  soil,  tis  a  bbull  which  is  not 

s  times  well  covered  with  salt    water, 

for  cultivation.    They  exist   on   boih 

tbc  piiocipftl  rnouths   of  the  Indus,  ill 

rabarce  and   Stinhbunder  per^unnahs, 

kart  of  the  province  is   called    by  the 

"  KukralJft,"   and  was  in   oldeo   days, 

be  era  oi  (joulam  Shnh,  Kalora,  n  smoU 

Doat  independent  of  the  amirs  of  Sindh. 

lufl   bank  of   the  mouths  of  the   river 

tull  nre  very  numeroua  and  form  by  far 

t  fertile  portion  of  the  snrroundingdis- 

|bey  bear  a  most  dreary,  desolate,  and 

nppearnncc — are    ititorsecled   in   all 

•  by  streams  of  salt  and  brackish  WHter, 

generally  eurronndcd  by  low  dykes  or 

rocntt,  in  oril«r  to    regulnte  the   iidlux 

ux  of  the  river  and  sea.  Yet  from  these 

iwarops  n  v«ry    considerable  portion  of 

consumed  in    Sind  is  produced  ;   aud 

indari,  who   hold  them,  are    esteemed 

i  the   most  rcRpectahle  and  wealthy  in 

|d.     To   visit  a  bhull  the  only  way 

y  boat,    ill  which  it  is   adviiable  to 

It  one  day's  provisions  and  water,  as 

icnipied  in  the  inspection  will  be  re- 

itirely  by    the  state  of  the  tide    and 

To  ianil  on  any  of   these  pUces,  is 

lie  mud  being  aoncrnlly  two  or  tlircn 

and  it  is  only  here   and  there  that  a 

I  be  secured,  on  the  embankment  sur- 

be  field.     Those  isbmds,  fl.iatiu^  as 

i'the  ocean,  and  deriving  bencfiL  both 

kl  the  mistily  river  itself,  whose  off* 

^arci  are  thus  cultivated.  Should  the 

g  the  high  season  have  thrown  up  a 

Mmindar  selecting  it  for  cultivalion, 

mds   it  with  a  low  bund  of  mud, 

|;enerally  about  three  feet  ia  heijeht. 

itill  beiog foroif^d  during  the  inundRtiozi, 


are  often  considerably   removed  from  the  rivi>r 
branches  during  the  low  season,  when  the  rivov 
hits  receded  lo   its  cold  weather  level  and  th< 
bbull  is  free  of  fresh  watcr»  he  takoa  advantai 
of  the  first  high  spring  tide,  opens  the  bund  am 
allows  the    whole  lo  be  covered  with   the  sail- 
water.     This  is   generally  done    iu   December^^ 
The  sea   wat^r  remains  on  the  Und  for    about' 
nine  weeksjOr  till  the  middle  yf  February,  whici 
is  the  proper  time  for   sowing    the  seed.    Th( 
aalt   water  is  now  let  out,  and    as  the  ground^! 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  mud,  bo    ploughed|. 
butfidoes  arc  driven    over  every    part    of  Iba' 
field,  and  a  few  seeds  of  the  rice    thrown  into 
'  every  footmark  ;  the  men  employed  in  sowing 
being  obliged  to  crawl  along  tho  aurface   on 
their  bellies,  with  the  basket  of  seed    on    their 
backs  ;  for  were  they  to  assume   an    upright 
position,  they   wouM  inevitably    be  bogged  in' 
the  deep  swiimp.     The  holes   containing   ihft 
aeed  are  not  covered  up,  but  people  are  placed 
on  the  bunda  to    drive  awny  birds,   until   thu' 
young  grain  has  well  sprung  up.     The  land  is 
not  manured^  the  stagnant  salt  water   remain- 
ing on  it  being  sufficient  to   renovate  the  soil.* 
The  rice  seed  is  steeped  in  water,  and  then  in- 
dung  and  earth  for  three  or  four  days  and  ia 
not  sown  until  it  begins  to  sprout.  The  farm- 
er haa  now  safely   got  over  his  sowing,  and 
B3  this    rice  ia    not   aa  in   other  ca&os  trans* 
planted,  his  next  anxiety  is  to  ^t  a  supply  of 
fresh  water  ;  and  for  thi3  he  wutrhcs  for  the 
freshes  which   usually  come  down   the   river 
about  the  middle  nnd  end  ofPebruAry,  and  if 
the  river  then  readies  his  bhull,   he  opens  his 
bund,  and   fills  the  enclosure  with  tbc  fresh 
water.     The  sooner  begets    this   supply  the 
better,   for   the    young  rice   will  not  grow  in 
salt  water,  and  soon  withers    if  left   entirely 
dry.     The  welfare   of  Che  crop    now  depends 
entirHy  on  the  supply  of  freah  water.     A  very 
higii  innndutiou  does    not    injure    the   bhull 
cultivation,  as  here  the  water  has    free   spncc 
to   spread  about.      In    fact  the   morv   fresh 
water  the  better.     If,  however,    the  river  ro- 
roaiiia  low   in  June,  July,  and  August,  and 
the  south-west  monsoon  sets  iu  heavily  on  tho 
coRST,  the  sea  ia  frequently   driven    over    the 
bhull.-i  and  destroys  the  crops.     It  is  in  fact 
acontiuual  itruggle  between    the    salt  water 
and  the  tVesh.     When    the    river   runs   out 
strong  and  full  the  bhuUs  prosper,  and  the  sea 
is  hept  at  a  distance.    On  the  other  baud,  tho 
snli  water  obtains   the  supremacy    when  the 
rircr  is  low,  and  then  the  farmer  suffers.  Muoli 
bhull  crop  is  dc<itroved  in  the  monaoons  and 
during  heavy  gales.  The  rice  is  subject  to  atlacksi 
also,  of  a  small  black  sea  crab,  called  by  nativea 
Kookaee,   and   which,  without  uny    apparent 
object,  cuta  down  the  growing  urAin  in  Urge 
quantities,  and   oflea  gccasions  much  loH» 
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IfnU  goes  well,  Hie  crop  ripens  well  about  ihe 
third  week  iu  ScpiemUer,  and  is  reaped  in  the 
WAter  by  men,  either  io  boat*,  or  on  large 
masses  of  straw  rudely  sbaped  like  a  boali 
and  which  beiajc  made  very  light  and  rlosc. 
will  float  for  a  coiiBidcrabU  time.  The  rice 
is  carried  ashore  to  the  hij^h  laud,  where  it  ii 
dried,  and  put  ihrough  the  usual  hnrvust 
process  of  diviaion^  &c.  :  and  the  bbull  is  then 
on  the  fall  of  the  river  again  ready  for  its 
annual  iauadalion  by  sea  water. 

In  Ceylon,  in  the  Kaudian  country,  when 
the  paddy  is  to  be  cuUivated  in  mud,  a  piece 
of  ground  is  enclosed  iu  a  series  of  squares  or 


done  about  15  daya  berore  Ihe  nint  srt  (t 
is  generally  supposed  (hat  ubilR  frrotu^i 
plaula  cannot  have  too  much  watcr«fa«li 
oars  come  to  matuniy.  the  water  ti  ^rmi 
and  the  crop  li««  down  under  the  veghrf^ 
eaiB.    Erery  villuge  haa  tight  or  tos 
there  are  40  or  SO  enuniArated  ia  tM 
aula  of  India   and  Mr.  Mooo  fBtmnka 
growing  in  Ceylon.     In  South  [fdii, 
there   /ire   two  ^ireat   crops  ili*  Kjw  m^ 
Sumbah  or  Peshatium.    The  Unrriii 
February  and  March,  and  its  prodva  iij 
ferred  to    that    of   the    Kaar  crop  vbi 
reaped  in  October.     In  ihe  'Uim|Ctrtiiii 
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tevraces.  by  ridges  raised  with  mud  and  turf ; ;  two  crops  are  designated  Pooas  oresd] 


a  quantity  of  \rater  is  directed  into   the  /ieLd 
from    nn    adjacent    stream   or    tank  ;    and  is 
allowed   to   remain   on  it   for  fUtceu  days,   at 
the  expiration  of  this  time  the  field  is  ploughed 
ifith    n   yoke  of  buS'tiloes,  which  operatioa  is 
repeated  at  the  end  of  fifiern  daya  more,  when, 
by  the  rotting  of  the  weeds  and  other  matter, 
the  Held  has  become  manured.      Jkfler  another 
interval  of  fifteen  days  (he  field  ia  again  plough- 
ed and  the  broken  ridges  are  repaired.     Eight 
rinya  after,  the  field  is  harrowed,  and  subse- 
quently  rolled    or   levelled  ;    and    when   ihe 
naler  hns  been  let  out  the  seed  is  sown,   liav 
log  in  most  instances  been  previously  made  to 
germinttte,  b>  being  spread  on    platforma  and 
kept  wet.     The  water  is  turned  in  during  the 
night,  to  prevent  crabs  and   insecta  from    de* 
■troying  the  seedlings,  and  let  out  during  the 
day;   and    this  they  oontinue   to  do  till  the 
plants  aitaia  the  height  of  one   foot.   Waieris 
only  retained  in  the  field  until    the   ears   are 
half  ripe,  othcrwiae   they  would  ripen  indif- 
ferently and    be  destroyed    by    vermin.       A 
variety  of    const   paddy»     called     '^  moottoo 
aamboo,"  was    introduced    into    the  Kandian 
province  in  1832,  which  was    found    to    pro- 
duce  a    more  abundant    crop,  by   one-third, 
than  the  natitrc.     It  isof  six  months'  growth. 
The  Madrat  wild  rice,  from  which  all  the 
RuUivated  varieties  of  thij  grnin  have  sprung, 
is  found  in  the  Madraa  Preaideucy,  in  and  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  in  the  Circars,  on  the  Ma- 
rine lajEOOQS  of  Travancore  near  Allepey  and 
other  places.     This  wild  rice  is  never  cultivat- 
ed, though  the  richer  classes  near  Uajahmun- 
dry  gather  and  eat    it  qs  a  great  dainty.     U  ' 
ia  white,  palatable  and  wholesome  and  sells  at 
a  bigh  price. 

In  Travaiicore  and  TintievtVy^  the  rice 
fields  are  mhnured  with  cow  dung,  ashes  anW 
tree  leaves.  Bice  seed  is  usually  sown  broad- 
cast iliinkly  and  about  iO  days  or  upwards 
transplnnlcd,  and  (he  usual  time  from  the 
plAHttrg  c*it  to  liic  reaping  ceasoa  ia  about 
|aixiy  days,  When  sown  broadcaat,  thinly, 
^  nunaio,  ia  the  aame  field,  that  is  geocrally 
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Pedda  worloo  or  great. 

Ouitack.^Xw  CutUck,  rioe  iitiif 
11  used  for  food,  for  man,  besstrtu 
the  manufacture  of  fctjtrchtthe(!iitilliia>^^ 
rits,  8:c.     lis  varieties  are  at  rsannBlB" 
uara.     There  are,  in    this  Piotincf,  l^ 
linct  crops  ;  the    first,    grovu  ca 
high    ground,  ia  the   early  oropi  «*> 
most  part  in  June,  sod  reaped  ia  ii 
Beptcmber. 

Oonjam, — The  excluaive   cnllBrtd 
Ganjam,  Cuttack    and    oorthwatds  bM' 
Bengal  haa  been  a    cause  of  mncH  ni^ 
great   loisea  of  lives  from  famiaea  vsssi^ 
ihrouffh  the  failures  of  the  periodiol  naSiO* 
Mr.  Thornhill  in   1873   rounsellcd  the  t«>» 
culture  of  other  cereals,  pulaea  lod  ici 

When  the  field  is  prepared  by  bdag  > 
Io  soft   liquid  mud,  it    is    astonishing  W  • 
how    soon  a  few    labourers   will   plsnl  %yMy 
after  which  to  keep  the   plants  aapplicdaiAs 
auitable  quantity  of  water  ia  all  tbM  h  wM^ 
and    aome  sorts  need   very  little  tot  Olhtf  I 
greatdenl.  After  being  ent  down  witklheaA 
the  produce  ia   carried  to  a  dry  spot   whflit 
is  Iroddeu  out  by  cattle  or  lempomnly  ttacW- 

Xhe  rice  of  Bettgol^  by  the  exereise  tAwm 
rare  and  skill,  had  been,  hj  tlia  niddk  of  the 
19th  Cetitur}%aofar  improv«d  aa  neatly  (osf«L 
ihat  of  the  Cnrolinas.  Dr.  Foleoocr  iai 
the  nucncrouR  and  6ne  varieliea  of  rim 
ed  in  the  Himflyala  ;  of  thaae  attOM  of 
best  sort  were  at  bis  auggeatioB  diftbftaldti 
cultivators  along  the  Do«b  caoal-  The  M^, 
or  "  sous"  nee  is  sown  genrranr  e^  ki|i^ 
tight,  and  aandy  aoila  from  M«rch  lo  May,  «• 
showers  may  be  favorable.  It  is  «u*  Ttrsv- 
ly  f(om  the  end  of  July  to  the 
of  St-ptembcr,  and  in  six  weck. 
aucceeded  by  what  ii  known  aa  *  coid  wotin 
crop,  which  may  be   muatard,   TcteWa«  eslsk 
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miJiet,  sola,  or  gram,  barley,  oata, 
like.  The  *'  numon**  riceis  aowoia  rkfc,4i^ 
and  loamy  soils  from  April  to  Juer.  ib4  ■ 
reaped  any  time  betireea  ihe  bcttasflf  4 
December   and   the  «iid  of  JmiMty.     ll  ^ 


RICE. 

Br,  and  every  way  ■  better  crop 
UB,'*  but  it  is  more  exposed  to 
d  is  aot  followed  by  any  second 
le  year.  Occasionally  the  early 
rops  are  aoira  on  the  same  land, 
ll  injury  to  each  otber  at  ditfer- 

A  large  part  of  tbe  late  rice  is 
the  band  in  roirs,  on  land  care- 
tli  cleaned,  and  smoothed  for  tlie 
averywhere  known  as  the  *'roii," 
%  abuudaiit  harvest  A  third 
nkoowa  in  Wi^h  and  dry  Liacts 
ut  very  coininon  in  exteuMve 
w,  is  called  the  *'  boru/'  and  from 
to  water,  is  sown  and  grown 
;h  of  January  to  tKe  end  of  May. 
sd  in  places  where  there  is  too 
of  water  during  the  heavy  rains, 
itty  abundance  to  keep  the  plant 
the  tierce  beat  of  summer.     The 

the  most  favorahle  leason,  from 
J  straw,  cannot  give  moie  than 
ser  beegah.  In  bad  seasons  it 
more  than  one  rupee*  As  much 
fl  fifteen  rupees  may  be  got  from 
[Op  in  good  seasoDs  ;  but  when 
n  unexpected  inundations  from 
rown  the  young  plunti,  as  wns 
Dg  1855  and  1856^  and  may  be 
1  at  any  time,  the  reairn  is  post- 
;•  The  **  boru"  rice  may  be  ex- 
Id  seven  or  eight  rupees  per  bee- 
n  tbeso  three  crops,  over  some 
nilei,  the  hopes  and  anxieties  of 
hang  for  a  tarf;o  part  of  the  year. 
of  those  who  live  by  such  crupii 

I  to  be  as  follows  : — Tuke  a  large 
ded  bazsar  on  market  t\ny,  or  a 
tween  two  towna  or  villages  of 
DO,  and  it  will  generally  be  found 

at  work  on  the  one»  or  buying 
the  other^  or  aturJity  strutiing 
rd,  have  some  title,  or  ri^lit,  or 
occupancy  in  the  soil.  Nearly 
s  bis  "jumma,"  which  is  his  te* 
occupancy,  or  of  proprietorship. 
f  this  juruma  is,  in  conversation, 
nolical  purpose*,  indicated  not  by 
for  few  ofin  tell  the  area  of  their 
ut    by    the  rent   demanded,    for 

II  knows  how  much  he  is  expected 
jumma"or  "jote"  may  then  vary 
>e«i  to  one  hundred  rupees.  It 
«  found  to  be  from  &bout  twelve 
iviously,  the  possibility  of  a  man's 
ent,  ftud  yet  finding  enough  to  sup- 
II  depend)  apart  from  all  fluctua- 
ite,  on  the  rent,  compared  to  the 
s  and  extent  of  the  tenure,  on  the 
lutha  which  he  has  to  support  in 
Itetd^uid  on  tho  numbec  of  sharcre 
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who  have  h  joint  hold  on  the  IruJ.  Xlie  share- 
holdera  in  a  Urge  jumma  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred rupees  have  been  known  to  reach  to  ten, 
and  there  are  often  as  many  ni  four  or  five 
on  a  small  holding  of  twenty  rupees.  This  ia 
an  inevitible  consequence  of  the  law  of  sub- 
division, but  it  is  remarkable  bow  constantly 
this  terminates,  af^er  two  or  three  generacions. 
in  a  separntion  of  cousins,  and  a  divi«iou  of 
the  inlteritrinoe  into  two  or  more  shares,  no 
longer  to  be  held  in  common  :  and  it  is  still 
more  remarkable  how  this  universal  custom  is 
rudely  set  to  ri^ihts  by  tho  progress  of  disease 
by  fever,  cholera,  smnll  pox»  and  other 
scourges,  which  dear  off  whole  families,  and 
cause  the  inheriiaDce  to  revert  to  the  hands  of 
a  single  member.  If  on  the  one  brad,  numer- 
ous instnnoet  may  be  found  of  families  branch, 
ing  out,  till  they  term  to  weigh  down  the 
luiuule  holding, — on  the  other,  cases  aa  fre- 
quent will  occur,  where  father  and  uncles^ 
with  their  otfspring,  have  all  been  swept  away. 
and  the  putrimonitil  inheritance  has  reverted 
10  a  single  individual,  with,  it  may  be,  tho 
surviving  feroole  relations  all  dependent  upou 
his  exertions  for  bread.  Tlie  jumma  or  hold- 
ing will  naturally  be  divided  between  a  home- 
stead, or  "  becta,"  with,  it  may  be,  some  garden 
land  attached  to  it,  and  the  outfield  in  tho 
plain,  with  its  early  or  late  rice,  or  both.  Tbo 
main  question  relative  to  outfield  and  infield 
will,  uf  course,  be  the  average  amount  of  rent. 
Few  Beng.d  ryots  roAily  know  the  extent 
of  their  holdings  in  actual  beegabs.  This  is 
the  case,  in  muriy  iostnnces,  where  the  land 
has  never  been  measurrd,  when  it  will  be  loose- 
ly stated  at  twenty  or  thirty  beegahs  ;  bat 
if  it  has  been  measured,  ifae  ryot  unluckily 
knows  its  extent  but  too  well.  There  is  its 
every  pergunnah  a  variable  rate  of  asseasmenti 
but  one  well  understood. 

There  is,  however  a  general  understanding. 
expectation,  or  regular  consent,  given,  or 
implied,  that  it  shall  not  be  enhanced  without 
some  very  special  reason.  And  the  quesUou 
to  whiuh  we  now  come,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  btst  importance,  is,  what  is  the  usuat 
ttvengn,  and  is  it  a  fair  one  ?  On  this  point, 
custom  and  opinions  vary  so  much,  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  according  to  the  different 
views  of  payers  and  receivers,  that  it  is  with 
some  difficulty,  end  after  a  great  deal  of 
research,  that  we  h^ve  anived  at  a  definite 
conclusiou.  Even  in  villages,  a  higher  mlo 
on  the  homestead  and  the  garden,  is  universal. 
It  may  ba  as  low  as  Es.  S,  or  aa  high  as  Ks.  3-8 
or  £s.  4  but  the  average  may  be  taken  as 
Bs.  3-8  or  Rs.  2\%  Such  rate,  tu  itself,  is 
nothing  intolerable.  Hhat  ia  a  fair  rent  for 
the  had  which  yields  one  splendid  crop,  or 
two  Arcr»ge  crops  in  the  yeat  1    ^c  find  Uuit 
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tbo  Tonl  ot  tbis  Und  vnriea   from  ns   Ion  aa  8 
unnBS  a    bee^nh  to    Ms,  213  and  even  Rs.  3, 
wliLch  is  prelly  mucb  lUe  same  bs   &u)iuf;  tbut 
rcpt  in  Kiigland  ranges  iroai  eighteen  siiiUinga 
or  one  pound   an    acre    lo  tifty  and  iili)-iive 
sUUUnga.     In    Bengal  llie  extremeB   are  rare. 
The  land  may  be  too  sandy,  or  too  low,  or  too 
sterilei  ur  impregnateii  witlf  salt,  or  cuJturablc 
only  tfler  a  real  for  a  year  or  ten  months,  aod 
ia  tbe&e  cnses,  a  rate  of  from,  ten  to  fourteen 
anna»  is  quite  as  much  as  it  can  bear-     If  rich 
and  loamy,   it    may    well  bear  frum  eighteen 
to   twenly  annas.     But  repontcd  investigation 
lias   shown,    that  a    ryot    holding  a   jo'o   of 
twenty  beegnhs,  composed  of  homestead,  high 
land,  and   deep  land,  pays    on    the    whole    a 
higher  rnt^c  thnii  this.     Were  the  whole  of  the 
twenly    bccgnha   assessed  at    no   more  llian   a 
rupee  per  bcegah,  \re  should  hare  Utile  to  say 
in  favor  of  a  rrduouon*     But  when  the  home* 
stead    pays  Rs.  2-8  or  Rs.    3,  the  deep  rice 
land  lU.  i-S,  to  1-U  or  Us,  S,  and  the  light- 
er soils  from  twelve  anuas  to  Us.  I -'2,  ub  they 
do  pay  repeatedly,  it  ia  clear  that  the  rvot  has 
a  burden  laid  on   him,  which  it  requires  con- 
fltant  cxertionj  wilboul  intermiesioo  from  sick* 
nesB,  liii^aiion,  or  any  other  caU'se,  as  well  as  a 
succession  oi  favorable  seasons  to  enable  hlia 
to  support.     Ill  rouad   numbers    one  rupee  a 
beegah,  or  Rs.  1-3  and  perhaps  Rs.  1-4  in  very 
favorablel  ocalities,  would  be  a  fair  and  equit- 
able nssessmeut,     But  we  find  in  some  por^uu- 
nabs,  that  lU.  I-4-,  and  in  others  that  lis.  1-6. 
and  Ra.  1-12,  or  Rs.  2   are  the   re<;ular  rates. 
Add  to  this  occasional  ccBBea,  with  nn  increas- 
ing fomily,  and  the    families  of   other   share- 
holders iucreasiug  aa  well,  and  it  ia    very  con- 
ceivable  that   the   ryot   hae  uo  easy   task   to 
perform. 

To  meet  the  rent,  the  ryot  or  tenant  proprie- 
tor cultivates  his  land  in  one  of  the  three 
following  ways  :  I,  by  liis  own  thews  and 
aiuewB  :  3,  by  the  labour  of  hired  senants  ;  3, 
by  the  system  of  bargn.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  rice  crop  is  sown  and  grown  by  Ihnee 
to  whom  the  holding  belongs.  The  ptoughiiifc, 
crushiuj^,  and  harrowing,  the  casting  of  the  seed, 
the  weeding  duriii;^  the  rainy  season,  the  cul- 
ling and  catting,  are  moat  frequently  all  done  by 
the  holders  of  the  jote.  Hired  labour  is,  ol}vi- 
OQsly,  nn  indication  of  some  advance  in  civilian- 
tion  or  of  some  substance  and  well  being,  it  is 
the  frccjucnt  resource  of  men  wiio  have  taken 
ecrvicc  under  Government,  or  under  ZemindarB, 
or  who,  with  an  under  tenurf,  comprioing  one 
or  more  villages,  iTlain  in  their  own  haudsa 
*mnll  home  farm.  The  third  method  of  cuUi- 
vaiion  is  very  frciiueiit-  The  proprietor  having 
JivJlher  Ihe  skill,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  muscle, 
'   plough   himself  ualls  in   a  person 


terms  the  bargadar,    Ihia  person 


brings    his  oiru  ploui:' 
and  hifl  owu   peraon    un  ^ofjbj 

agricultural    operations,    wbiob 
April    and    end    in  Ue^eiai'er. 
this  without  any  adraoees  from  tl»e 
—who  does  not  always  j^nc  one-bstf 
as  stated    by  Mr*  Witson  ia   hit  | 
tlie   bargadar»   at  harvnt-lnae,  cMi 
paint,   just  onc-hnU  the   crop.    Tk 
meat    suits  the    oouTcnienc«  of  boti 
The  tenant  is  anved  the  cxertioQof 
and  can  follow  nny  uther  busiaaa  Ik 
dar,  Mho    mny  work   in  ono  vilti|c  tto 
and  iu   another  tlm  next,  is  um  n 
about  leaaea,  exertiaut,  boBata,a4pi; 
of  rent,  kc.      In  the  very  worftot  mm 
has  lost  nothing  be}ond  his  scedaii^lMi 
Uut    of  the  throo  method*  of  «blni 
most  fre(}uent  »8  well  as  lite  uiMt 
the  first.  Rvots  admit  thal.il  aBi*an*t 
ploughing,  sowing,   aad    ridm'.rr;,  tk  • 
plant  to  be  well  wcedt  Arnfm 

to  be   reguUrly   carrieu  ii(«« 

crop  nt  the   end    of  olK  thtro  unot^'i  ' ' 
but   to  do  everything  himseU.    Iw  '^ 
primitive,  the  ryot  is  olien    luy,  irf^^^ 
little  obaiige  in  tbe  system  of  ciap|na|u'* 
yejir  to  another  ;  but  not  w  an)  |t^v  In- 
land itself,   with  all    the   elabocaU  ^V3M(^*^ 
modern  invention,  are  there  lobetVx"* 
specimens  of     finished    aad   kaoorMiU  ^ 
bandry,  as  in  Btngal. 

A  knowledge  of  the  best  lyitcoi  of 
and  of  the  best  and    simple&i   vayi  oi 
ing  and  irrignting  such  cropa,  ia  «ha  ik 
hits   not  got,  and    what   it  vovld  ba  «A 
give  him  ;    fruit   trees  and    regetaUaiyil 
perly    looked  to,  would    bveoma   mm  i 
ble.     And  there  is  liltle  doubt  thai  M 
are  extended   through    caaiism  awl 
Bengal,  there  wdi  bo  many  mora   iod 
to  tho    ryot  to    cuiiirale     tboaa   piwl 
which  find  a  ready  nUn  only  in  large  ftjiiaa 
and    prosperous  ciliea.     BqI,  «iiti  aili^i 
very  large  surface  of  ground  a  ill  civ  nwm 
fitted  for  riccculiitaiiao  alortr.      Thit  — '^ 
the   case  until    scientifiQ    n>cn    ah«U 
some  means  of  draining   off  the    ac^. 
of  water  of  the  rainy  seaaous,    w\\\  ti  :  - 
sand  natural  outlets  of    the  oounin   i.  n'    t 
failed  to  do  ;   or  some   itrticle  of   ^crfi'.--- 
sumption  be  found,  which  possess-  s  thr  :>•  -x^ 
faculty  of  growing   io   froro    «ik    iCichf   i^  «> 
feet  of  water,   and   which,    with   a  fi 
given  it  will  beat  Neptune  in  a   race  ; 
death.     Tticre   may  be  sereral   plam»  mam, 
by  cutting  a  canal  and  letting    tbe  vit«  ■» 
olf  into  some  deep   river,    having    'M  n*  * 
the  Suuderbunda,  a  good   many  amm  of  W 
might  be  aaved  from  anaual  intmdakioi.w' 
bear  crops  of  rlcOy    ioatcatl    of  juf^  f^* 
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Bui  such   pUccft  nre  suilod  lo 
and  uoi  Lo  a^ncullurtil  liimnplifl  ; 
everywhere   recogniwd    Ihat    pcr- 
infc   to  teach    the   rjot  some  parts 
would  be  Mther    suipiised  to  Hud 
uoh  l\wy   iiad  yet   to  team.     His 
'of  seed  time,  aud   of    hiirvcsl,  and 
wnter-she^i  of  liis  part  of  ihc  coun- 
ty   Boaceplible    of   improvenient  ; 
ains  find  labour,  though  unwilling, 
conflidonible  piitrhcs  of  ground  nre 
Boioolhrtl  fur  the   reception  of  rice 
ibluil    in    Lty    rows,    with  the  hand, 
grown  in  n  sort  of  nursery  as   well 
lulti    of   tUesQ    divers    operHtioni, 
irorlhy  of   ull  praise  in  itn  agricuU 
in   Enj(l«nd.     Tho  iiiftplemenis,   by 
r  gratifying  results  are  attained  are 
'plough,  a  rude    iuiplement,    suited 
IS  and  capacity  of  the  ryot,   and  to 
E8    wbiub  nre  to  drnw  it.     The  ryot 
kibiil  wood,  preferred  for  its   hard- 
ell    as    the    piei'e  of    iron   for    the 
the    carpenter    of  the     viiUge, 
leration  of  four  annne,    will    "  fix" 
gh.    It  is  usual  to    give  the   village 
«    general    retainer   for    the   year, 
of  a  niaund  ofr\c£  in  the  buaki  in 
n  of  whicli  be  is  to  make  and  repair 
and  other   ngricutlunil  weapons  ;  or 
y  buy  his  plough   ready  made.     In 
e    whole   expense  wdl   not  exceed 
1-8  (or  wood,  iron,  and  wurknaea- 
0  article  may  last  one,  two,  or  even 
The  prices   of    bullocks,    which 
bloii^h  or    the  cnrl,  vary  according 
and   atrc'igth   of  this    animal.     A 
vigorous    bullook  will    fetch  from 
,  twelve,  and  even    sixteen  rupees. 
Kt$  for  a  ^od  pnir  is  not  an  uncom- 
Wi'ttk  aud  puny  animals,  or  those 
days  are  pn&t,  wil  cost  four^  five,  or 
^ch,  Eieht  riipe<:5  is  about  an  av^r- 
The  arrow  is  nothing  more  or  lets 
mbooa  tied  purnltcl  to  each  other  by 
I  of  wood,  so  11-1  lo  form  a  re^jtular  lad- 
ight  feet  long.     The  bullock^  bein;; 
ft  couple  of  uien  take  their  statids  on 
ao  aa  to  incrcnse  its  Wright,  whrn  it 
repeatedly  over  the  field  on   whii-li 
[as  beon    cast,  till  every  clod    is  pui- 
rid  tho   whole    surface    is    pirfeclly 
We  nii)(ht  term  this  a  clo<t*crnslier  ; 
call  it  a  "bida"  or  *'  bichflm."      U 
two  annas,  and  may  be  put  together 
^  himself.  The  instrument  wliich  re- 
liarrow,  in  tbsi  it  shows  one  single 
Kicn  teeth,  is  not  employed    till  the 
Dt  up  aome  inches  above  the  ground, 
rforms  somewhat  of  the  duty  which 
vt*   pcrforma  iu   I3ritaiii    preventing; 


the  soil  from  caking  and  hardening,  wiihotit 
tearing  up  the  youni;  and  tender  plant.  This 
instrument  may  be  purchased  for  about  six 
annas.  Add  to  this  a  smsll  hand-spud  for  weed- 
ing, which  costs  about  ttiree  pice  r  a  tish  bas- 
ket lo  catch,  rather  thau  to  carry  fish,  which 
coats  about  three  am  as  ;  n  triantj^ulitr  fish  net, 
which  ia  worth  about  five  annna  ;  a  kotlali  or 
mattock,  which,  however  ia  not  universal!/ 
needed,  worth  bttle  more  than  a  rupee  ;  a  dao 
or  bill-hook  worth  about  ci^ht  or  ten  anna«, 
— and  we  have  the  complete  block  in  trade  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  Ubouring  popu- 
lation of  Bengal.  Of  acute  wtBeiy,  helpless 
indigence,  and  downrik<ht  wrelchcdneea.  there  ia 
really  very  liule  aaaonjfst  the  ryots  of  BcnpaL 
Heat  is  at  least  as  bearable  as  extreme  cold. 
The  poor  m»n  has  in  Bengal,  like  ihe 
poor  man  elsewhere,  a  ccrtnin  nmounl  of 
inevitable  hardship.  Agricultural  operntioDS 
demand  considerable,  not  to  say  aeverc,  labour. 
A  ryot,  we  will  say,  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
wbeu  he  eats  his  pan  and  supari,  or  bettlnut 
and  leaf,  if  he  can  afford  it,  or  tnkcs  a  ft-tv 
wbiffa  of  his  hookah.  Going  to  the  field  about 
eight,  nin^,  or  ten  o'clock,  he  cornea  home  for 
his  mid-day  meal,  except  at  ploughing-time, 
whpn  if  deUy  be  highly  objeciionablr,  his  food 
is  sent  out  to  bim  by  one  of  his  sous  or  nephews. 
After  eating,  he  returus  to  work  t\^a\n,  often 
till  past  sunset.  All  active  limbed  mau  will 
plough  one  bcegah  a  day,  but  will  drive  the 
clod-crushvr  or  the  harrow  over  eight  or  ten 
limes  that  extent.  It  is  a  very  jiood  day's  wort, 
when  weed*  arc  plentiful,  to  clear  one  quarter 
of  a  iHjegah  of  rice  laud  if  so  much.  And  to 
plant  a  whole  beegah  with  ric*  sprouts  aowa 
elsewhere  and  transplanted  at  a  favorable  mo. 
mcnt,  is  enough  for  three  m^n  in  a  day. 
This  latter  operation  is  especiHlly  fatijiuiut;, 
as  the  workman  is  constantly  in  a  stooping 
po&ilion.  Weeding  is  comp.nraiivcly  rasy, 
though  the  feet  and  auclfs  are  sonked 
ia  nijd  and  water  for  hours,  becan^e 
the  ryot  literally  eijuiUs  down  with  an  umbrella 
of  mailing  fixed  tiKhtly  over  his  he«d,  without 
a  handle,  and  moves  on  gradually  as  he  dears 
a  little  circle  round  him.  A  pUasing  fenlufo 
in  these  operations  is  the  invariiible  cu»l<  m  of 
the  ryots  to  help  ench  olhrr.  Jialf  Ihe  village 
turn  out  und  weed  the  plot  of  Gopal  one  day, 
of  Tin  K<'U>i  the  nexl»  and  of  TMiichoo  ou  tho 
third.  The  rice  gets  thus  a  reguUr  clearing  on 
oiic  and  I  he  same  date,  find  two  or  three  clear- 
ings arc  enough  for  an  ordinary  crop. 

Ondh, —  Very  many  varieties  uf  rice  are  prown 
in  Oudh.  A  heavy  soil  nnd  plenty  of  woIct  suits 
ihem  best.  Iherc  arc  five  kinds  which  are  con- 
sidered among  the  best ;  Mihee  and  Itansce  arc 
foremost.  The  peculiarity  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  two  kiadt  ia  that  they  arc   transpMatcd 
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and  placed  itboul  5  inches  Hparl.  Aq^  by 
this  method,  if  ihe  soil  is  good,  ihey  gruw  to 
the  height,  of  »n  ordiuBry  aized  man.  and  pro- 
duce a  iDUch  liirKer  quuutity  tUaa  if  otherwise 
trealcd.  The  odour  ami  flavour  of  these  two 
kinds,  when  cookoti,  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  kiud.  They  are  only  used  by  those 
who  cau  atfurd  to  buy  them.  Aa  the  labour 
ia  cultivdting  them  makes  ihem  deurer  than  the 
other  sorts,    the  three  other  varieties  whicb  are 

considered  good  are  the  Bateesa,  the ?  and 

the  Phool  Bituij.  They  nre  sown  broadcast  in 
June,  and  left  so,  and  they  are  the  kinds  mostly 
used  by  uatives.  The  first  two  mentioned, 
when  new,  sell  for  LO  or  12  seers  per  rupee, 
and  become  dearer  uuuording  as  they  become 
older.  The  other  three  kinds  sell  for  about 
13  seers  per  rupee,  and  are  dearer  Holder. 
Some  consider  t'bool  Bliinj  the  best,  au  it 
swells  in  boiling,  and  h-js  an  agreouble  odour. 

Jssam.  —  lu  the  Asisdm  valley,  in  the  sen 
board  of  C^nltagon^.  Arracan.  Pe^ii,  the  valleys 
of  the  Burmrth  and  re;iu  rivers,  in  Aipber*t,  the 
Teiiasserim  Proviuocs,  Proviuuc  Welleblciy,  Sium, 
Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  China,  and  the  great 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago  rice  is  the  chief 
grain  food> 

^rracan.—  The  fertility  of  this  province 
is  very  great,  its  soil  btiiit;  fit  for  the  cul- 
tura  of  nearly  uU  tropical  productions  ■  rice, 
however,  ia  alone  oultivuled  to  any  great  extent  ; 
the  low  idluvibi  soil  which  extends  over  the 
whole  country,  from  the  foot  of  the  mouutains 
to  the  sea,  being  adinir)il>1y  suited  for  its 
growth.  About  115  sqture  miles  ure  under  cul- 
ture with  rice.  The  expui't  tiade  in  rice  of  ihe 
district  from  183L  to  1813  ranged  between 
40l),O00  und  2,600,u00  maunds,  valued  at  from 
£l3J,5yi  to£l,l31.U87. 

In  Barmak  and  Teriasserim.  A  rioa  is  uuivor- 
sidly  cultivated,  and  cultivation  has  produced 
many  varieties.  The  Karens  have  distinctive 
names  fur  mure  than  forty  .ind  Ktiren  moun- 
tain rice  is  preferred  by  many  to  that  which  is 
ruiaed  by  the  Burmese  ou  the  low  lands  ;  yet 
it  is  said  not  to  be  80  nutritious,  and  on  this 
account  bears  h  less  price  in  the  bazaar.  It  is 
of  all  colors  fruni  ivory-white  to  coal-black. 
Of  the  black  rice  the  Korens  prepare  a  kiud  of 
bread,  which  to  ihem  supplies  the  place  of  gin- 
ger bread.  A  portion  of  seethed  rice  ia  poured 
into  a  lar^e  mortar  with  a  prodii^ious  qunntity 
of  sesamum  seeds.  Two  women  then  take 
their  strong  ebony  pestles  and  pound  it,  strik- 
ing alternately  until  i(  becomes  a  li^ht  bound- 
ing mass.  It  is  then  thrown  upon  the  eating 
■land,  when  the  whole  family  seat  themselves 
arounid  it  in  oriental  style,  and  dissever  it  with 
their  sabrCE.  The  Karens  have  another  mode  of 
UiU  kiud  of  rice,  which  is  particularly 
'.  foi  iravellcra.     A  quantity  unboiled 


to  joints  of  small  bamboo: 
tei  added,  and  the  orifice  ctoaed  up.  hii 
roasttrd,  attd  if  eaten  with  a  liitte  Uifp^ 
B.ilt  It  is  most  delicious.    The  fCtrtnisitst^ 
two   varirties  of  baiuboo  for  this  pn^W 
these  impart  to  the  rice  a  sweet  ddicikiiv 
The  Burmese  rei>r  uej«ity   a  buuMnnv 
office,  but  the  principal  distinetioai 
thedilferent  kinds  Mre  as  foUovi:— Hj4 
soft  Kraiii.  glutinous  rice.       Tltc  '  V 
is  the    hardest  grain,  and  is   the 
prinicipally  exported  to  Europe.    '>.-    ^' 
do,"   is  the  chief  of  the  soft  pm  nrtm 
It  ia  much  preferred  by  tita  Bufmeit  mAi 
hard  grained  so/ts,  and  n  is  oeniiitjt  nifaa 
in  taste  when   cooked  ;    but  thrbTdinMl 
rice  ia  chiefly  purchased  by  ihe  nerfltaili  k 
export,  as  it  keeps  better,  sud  \m  Mb{pM 
rice  ia  Loo  much    broken  by    Earo^  ""^ 
uery  in  cleaning,     Latterljr,  oo  the  (b*Im^ 
tliii  la^t  objection    appears  to  biitl^  s* 
comci   aud    a  iireoler    demand  is  eoM^^ 
springing  up  for  the  Meedo  rIftforlk'Mi 
ul    loietku  liufupe.      i  lie    KoKAftft^*^ 
rice  of  Burmah  and  TemisKriia.  ii«l^^ 
tinous  rice   by  Kuropenns,  f.-oatU^t^ 
it  possesses    when   cooked,  the  gain  A* 
bering  in  a  thick  glutinous   nutk    ha4i 
chief  article  of  food  with  the  Kareaist''^ 
hill  tribes,  but  is  not  much  eaten  h}  ita 
bitants  of   the  low  swampy  pUUta,  «hntl 
common  rice  is  Krown, 

Prouince  h^elhtUy, — Bioe  lanJ  pT« 
average  return  of  117}  fold  ;  the  max 
gree  of  productivenesa  being  6O0  | 
paddy  to  an  orlong  of  well  flooded 
land,  or  150  fold,  equ«l  to  S30  Kuatoif 
clean  rice,  weighing  nearly  4,ilO  £i^ 
pounds.  The  present  average  prodneabalHI 
very  moderately  estimated  at  470  gsftUQBtfi 
orlong  of  paddy.  The  quantity  of  sen!  iM» 
ably  allotted  for  an  orlong  of  Und  ia  foer 
tmtg.  In  Siam,  forty  fold  ia  ettiaifltad« 
average  produce.  At  Tavoyt  on  Iks 
serim  c^itst,  the  maximum  r«t«  of  prftjgtf^ 
neaa  of  the  rice  laud  was,  in  1S3S.  aft<t  m^ 
believed  to  be,  nearly  the  mim  ■•  tbt  sttih** 
Siam  ;  while  their  average  waa  oalv  tvMCT' 
fold. 

Siam, — Rice  is  used  by  the  Ssamot  ^m  « 
the  main  aliment  of  life  ;  by  ih«  ocwIcBta  osa 
aceompanim«nt  to  their  me  a*  *" 

roptr.  Glutinous  rice  is  em; 
or  grains.  A  favonte  cake  is  ihu.*  pje?4-**i.- 
the  rice  ia  cooked  without  water  or  lAmM. ;  A 
is  then  sprinkled  with  oondimctiit  ^mMa%^ 
ginger  and  other  apicea  ;  it  ia  iiivkiM  latill 
parcels  which  are  wrapped  up  in  pUulaii 
and  in  twenty-four  hour*  a  aareat  i 
nous  '" 


iquor 


oaken  fit 


ing,  il  kepi   longfr  they  b«coma  i&t 
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ToHiice  oral',  which,  auhjeol  to 
;i  vcs    a   atrong   aud    in  grant 


ina,  rice  is  (he  ''slafTof  life/' 
Hin  article  of  culture.  There 
aorta  f^ronn  ;  two  on  the  up- 
tonfectionpty,  anl  yielding  only 
ly  ;    tlie  oUicr  sorl^  ntfonling; 

crop!  a  yeflr  ;   but   ^f-ncrally 

find  another  in  October  ;  or 
DundntionB  have  been  profuse* 
Ute  Dr.  Gutzlatr  stated,  at  a 
Bialiaii<;iil  Sf>oiety  of   London, 

lion  of  China  traa  about 
]  thn  returns  of  tbn  land  lubjert 
n  rice  cnliivntion  there,  gave 
re  to  each   living  person  ;  nnd 

that  in  the  eotithern  and  well 
ea,  It  ia  anything  but  uncom- 
0  oropi  of  rice,  one  of  wheat 
^  from  tbe  same  land  io  a  ein- 
aia  the  only  article  (he  Chi- 
Munty  for  ;  the  price  fluetuntea 
i  aenson,  from  one  and  three- 
)  ei^ht  dollnrs  per  picul.  Siam 
fllande,  pArticitlarly  Huti  and 
the  empire    nrcR<>ionally    with 

The  price  of  rice  in  China 
to  the  state  of  the  canals  lead- 
or;  if  thf^y  are  full  of  water 
[fon  the  contrary  thty  arc  low, 
>ortion  at  the  producing  die* 
unl  of  consumption  is  control- 
BTible  degree,  by  the  cost  of 
lia  is  cheap  prices  rise  from  the  I 
;  but  when   land    cnrringe    to 

0  he    resorted   to»(hcy  full  ;  it 
much  at  finy  great  distance,  ' 

}  used  very  sparingly,  from  its  , 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  wa.  | 
tly  hi^h  to  allow  a  boai  to  pass 
e  does  BO  at  an  expense  of 
nt  less  thsn  she  would  do,  if, 
t«r,  she  could  only  tnke  half 
whan  transport  is  chenp  every 
II  supply  ;  when  it  is  de.ir  the 
r«  more  ihan  they  can  c»n- 
pe,  people  are  so  much  aocus- 
nlities  of  iransit  offered  by  rail- 

that  they  do  not  readily  take 
tbnt   in    China,  except    by 

1  arc  conveyed  from  onepUce 
len's  shoulders.  Taking  (he 
iiiton  nt  tbe  nsunl  e«timiile  of 
lowing  loeflch  a  catty  a  day, 
ice  required  for  one  dav'a  con> 
n  that  city  would  be  10,000 
)s.  each  =  1.340,000  Jbs. 
"ing  the  growth  of  the  rice  (he 
Upt  flooded  when  water  can  be 
jtoraccs  near  the  base  of  llie 


hills  nre  supplied  by  the  mountnin  streams,  and 
(he  fifilds  which  are  above  the  level  of  any  ad- 
joining river  or  canal  are  flooded  by  tlie  cele- 
brated water  wheel,  which  is  in  use  idl  over 
the  country.  These  machines  are  of  three  kinds. 
The  principle  in  nil  of  them  is  the  same,  th^ 
only  dilTerouce  being  in  the  mode  of   applying 
the  moving  power,  one  is  worked  by  the  hand, 
another  by  the  fett  and  the  third  by  an  ani- 
mal of  some  kind,   geuernlly  a  bnfT/tlo  or  bul- 
lock.    The    rire   lands   are   kept    flooded    in 
this   wuy   until    the  crops    are     nearly   ripe, 
wlicn  the  water  ia  no    longer  necessary.     It  ia 
also    necessary    or   at  least    adraiitageoua    (o 
go  over  the  ground    once  or  twice  during  the 
summer,  and  stir  the  soil  up   well  amongst  tlm 
roots,    at  tlie  same  time  removing  any   weeds 
which  may   have  sprung  up.  If  the  weather  ia 
wet,  the  rielils  retain  the   water  for  a  consider- 
able  time,  and  then  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see    the   natives  wading   ncHrly   up  to  the 
knees  in  mud  and  water,  when  Lhey  are  gather- 
ing in    the  harvest.    In  the   island   of  Chusan, 
and  over  nil   the  rice   country  of  Chrkinir  aud 
keangsoo,   tli&re    are  two  plants  cullivsted    in 
(he  winter  mouthv,  almost  exclusively    for  ran- 
nore  ;  the   one   is  a   species  of  Coronilla  ;  the 
other  is  tiefoil,  or  cl  »ver.     Large  ridges  not 
unliiio    those    where   gardeners    grow    celery, 
are  thrown   upon   the  wct  rice- 6f Ids  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  seeds  of  the  plants  are  dropt  in, 
in  palcliea   at  five  inches  apnrt,  on  the  surface 
of   the    ridges.     Jn  a  few  days    germination 
oommences,    and    long    More    the    winter   is 
past  tbe  tops    of  the  ridges    are  covered   with 
luiuriant  herbage.  This  goes  on  growing  until 
April,  when  it  is  necessary  to  prepure  the  ground 
for  the  rice.     The  riilpcs  are  then  levelled  and 
the  manure  plants  arc  scattered  in  a  fresh  state 
over  the  surUce  of  tbe  ground.    The  fields  are 
flooded,  and  the  plough  and  harrow  are  employ- 
ed to    turn  up  and    puherise  the    soil.     The 
manure  thus  acattercd  over   tlio   ground  and 
half  buried  amongst  Ibe  mud  and  water,  b(*gins 
to  decay  immedintely,  end    Kives  out   a  most 
disagreeable  putrid  smell.     This  mode    of  ma- 
nuring is  gcnerallv  adopted  in  aH  the  rice  lands 
in  this  pan  of  Ctiina,   and   the    young  paddy 
doubttesa  derives  strong  nourishment  from  tbe 
ammnnin  given    out  in     the  decomposition  of 
this  fiesh  msnnre.     Kirtwood  is  so  scarce  in 
the  country  that  a  great  portion  of   (he  straw, 
cotton  slalks,    and  grass  which    would    go    (o 
manure  the  (ielits,  ir  used  for  firing,  and  there- 
fore, the  plan  of  ^rowiog  manure  for   the   land 
is  forced  u|>on    the  farmers  by  necessity.     The 
plan  of  using  manure  ia  a   fresh  slste,  instead 
of   allowing  it    first  to  deeay,    has  doubtless 
been   found    from  long  experience  to  be   the 
best  for  the  young  paddy.  The  Chinese  farm* 
er  is  not  a  chemist,   he  kuows  little  or  do« 
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f     Uilng    of   vegetable    phyaioloisy.  *>iil  i»'9  ^orc* 
fatliera    bavc     hil    ncciUeiilully     upon    certnin 
eyaieni3  i>bich  arc  fouiwi  in  prHciice  to  auccecd, 
and  to  these  be   him^eU    odiieres   aud    hands 
them  dawn    undiau^'^d  to  liU  cbildren-      Tiic 
glutinoui   riue  of  the   Chinese^  contntns  iziuolt 
dextrine  and  is   profrrred  for  ranking  conjee, 
U(»pliiigB>^"''  wine,  i  ha  Chinese  of  lIonan,SlM;n- 
Shan-si  and  Shantung  prefer  wheal  to  rioc. 
Java  is  the  icransrjr  of  plenty   for  all   the 
slrrn  Archipelago  ;    Htid    the    Dutch   Enst 
di«  Company  OL'cupiea  itself  in  lliia  cullarc 
ilU  solicitude,  well  peisuudcd  that  a   sotircity 
f  rice   might  be   fAtiiL  to    itH    power.     Ordi* 
fiiices  to  encourage  aud  increASC   ihia  brunch 
agriculture,  h«vo   been    promnUjiied  at  di!- 
rent  timrs  by  nn   Authority   ouIUmI    to  watch 
cr  the  physical  wcU-bein}c  of  many  milliont 
inhnbituuta.     As  an  evident  proof  Hint  the 
Icure  of  rice,  of  which  it  would  be  ditticult  to 
'fix  the  qunntity  produc^ed   ahnuHlIy,  iiicreaaefl 
considerably,  it  mnv  be  meuii^ned  tiiBt  the  ex- 
^^portAtion  from   Jhvh,  in  1 8^0,  was  1.48ii,3o0 
^■toicuU  of  125  Dutch  lbs.    Uice  ii  cultivated  in 
^'^ava  in  three  systems.   Tlio  name  of  "  Sawab" 
ia  given  to  the   rico   helds,  which  can   be  irri- 
gated arlificiidiy  ;   tepar,  or  luj,'al,  nre  eterated 
'        but  level  grounds  ;  and  gagah,  or   ladaog,  are 
j        cleared  forest  grounds.  The  two  last  only  give 
I        one  crop  ;  a  second  crop  may  be  obtained  from 
^Hthe  SHwnli,  which  then  most  commonly  consists 
^Bof  katjnn^,  from  which  oil  is  culrncted,  iu  kapna 
^H  or  Hue  coiton,  and   in  ubie,  ii  kind  of  potato, 
^f  There  are,    anys   Mr.  Cr&wfurd.    two   diatinet 
^  descriptions  of  rice  cultivated    throu^hont  the 
Indian  i»lAndB,  oite  which   growa  without  tU« 
help  of  immersion  in  water,  and  anolhr^r  for 
which  that   immersion  is  iudispenaubly  nqui- 
site.     In  cxteniiil  cliaracter  there  is  vui'y  little 
dill'creace  between  them,  ond  in  intrinsic  value 
not  much.     The  marsh  ri^-e  generally  brings  a 
fromewhni    higher  price    in  the  market.     The 
grcnt   advantage  ot  this  bitter    consists  in  its 
auperior  fecundity.     Two  very  important  va- 
rieties of  each  are  well  known  to  the  Javanese 
huibandroan.  one  being  a  larue,  productive,  but 
dclioato,  grain,    which    requires   about  seven 
months  to  ripen,  and  the  other  a  small,  hardy 
and    less  fruitful  one»  which  takes   little  more 
than  five    months.     The    fu-»l    we   constftnily 
6n(l  cnUivatcd  in  rich  lands,  where  one  aunual 
crop  only   is    taken  •  nod    the    last    in  well 
watered  lands,  but  ot  inferior    fertility,  where 
the  two  crops  may  be  ruiaed.     Both  of   thrae, 
but  piuiicuhtrly  the  marsh  rice,  u  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  sub-varieties,    chnmcterisod 
by  being  owned  or  otherwise,  having  a  long  or 
round  grain,  or  being  in    color    black,  red*  or 
vrbite.     The  Ory^a  glutinoan,  of  Kumphius,  is 
nerer  used  oa  bread|  but  commouly  prepared  as 
a  swtelmcat* 


The  rudest,  and  probably  the  «!!•'!■ 
tiaed    mode    of   cuttivaling   ric*,  c  i 
taking  from  forest  Lands   a  fujri'-'-  cr. 
burning     ihe    trees,    gruas,    nn>l   uiu)ti 
Ihe   ground   ia   liuned  up  wiih  \\\r  c 
and    the    seeds    pUutcd    by    ilibblni-  ii 
the  slumps  of    trees.     This  perio<i   v 
is    the    comuicnceroent    of   the   r     - 
reaping    that   of  the  dry   saator' 
ia  of  courec  of  thai  deacripLion  mu^.t  . 
ci'quire  immersion.     The  aeM>n4dctcri 
tillage  ooDsists   also  in  growing  mou 
dry  land  rice*     Ttds  motle  is  nauaUy 
on    the  commoa    upland   nmblc)  UtmU 
cannot  oonv6uienlty    be  united.    T 
is  sown  in  the  middle  o/  <far  tiry  m«s« 
broadcast  or  by  dibbling,  vuid  n^^ym^ 
or  Ave  montha.  as  ih«  grain  hoip 
larger  or  the  smaller  rnririy, 
rice  by  llie  aid  of  ^ 
third  mode.     Thr 

requires  submersion,  Ihe  proocae  of  is 
reaping  is  dHermined    witli   prenua 
seasons.       Willi  the  first  fnU  of  i 
landa  are  plou^^hed  nnd  harrowed, 
sown  in  beds,  usimlly  by  atrrving  vc 
the    corn    in    the   e«r.       Froin  tbeai 
plants,  when   12  or   H  d«ye  otJ,  an 
into   the   fields  and   tbtnly    act    by  t 
They  are  then  kept    conttantly    imi 
water  until  withia  ■  fortnigbl  of  U 
when  it  is  dmwn  olT  to  UctUtatet 
of  the  grain.     The  fourth  iiKKfe  oi 
rioe  is  by  forcing  a  crop  by  mni 
at  any  timn  of  the  year  ;    ibus.  ia 
various  plots,  the  operations  of 
ing,  transplanting,  nnd  reapinii^  ratj^ 
the  same  period.  Mr.Crawfur(i,eay9 
lands  which  had  produced,  from 
memory  of  any  livin;*  person,  two ya 
rice*  Wbrn  thi^  practice  is  pursu«d« 
the  five  months  grain  which  ia  grows 
growth  of  this   vnriety,  haa,  ii»^ec 
the    JavAQcse    huabaudman,    ia  a 
situAtioLS.   to  uri;e  the   cuUure  to 
of  six  crops  in    two  yeara  mad    a 
cultivated  in  n  virgin  soil«  vberc  ll 
been  burnt  off,    will,  aiidcr  (avotj 
stances,  give  a  rrlum  of  tweuiy-fi 
fold.     Of  mountain  rir 
upland  arable  laads,  u.  i 

upon  as  a  good  return.  Iu  kr 
one  crop  only  is  taken  in  tbeyear, 
will  yield  a  return  of  tn-cnly-five  a 
a  double  crop  is  taken,  not  mora 
or  aiitecn  cjin  be  expected.  Iu 
vinos  of  Kndu,  an  KD|;tiah  acre  ol 
yielding  annually  one  green  crop  a 
rice,  was  found  to  produce  of  tbe  Ui 
of  clean  grain.  In  tba  li^^fal  s&uc 
watered  lafida  of  the  proriaoc 
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I  is  ihe  cooKJiuu  practice  to  exact  Itro 
)f  rice  pearly   wiihout  any    fultotv,   «u 
Wfts  fouuJ  to  yitlJ  110  more  lliuu  285  lbs. 
Q  rioe,  or  an  aiinuttl  produce  of  500  lbs. 
ies. — Rice  is  grown  lo  uoniecxlenl  in  the 
portion  of  Celcbcj  ;  ii  >ielil8  at  a  tnitii- 
Ouu  hutiilred  aitil  filty  Told,     The  uvcrnge 
%a\  delivery  of  rice  lo  the  Oovcrnuicrit  pays 
oeuta  f'jr  a  meaaiire  uf  forty  pounds.  Tliat 
•old  for  ihe  consumptiou  of  tlie  iuba- 
may  be  procured  at  the   public  warc- 
ar  a   guilder   at    35|  lbs.  ;   aud  Uini 
sold  for  export  may  be  had  at  public 
n  for  125  florius  ilic  coyan  o(  3,000  lbs. 
9  tlie  IMiilippiuea,  uiue  varieties  of  rice  are 
Ivatcdj  distinguished  as  under, 

ibaog  iMal&gcqiiit  (b)       Quinanda 

lu>o  Bootil  Cabayu        Bolubau 

l^quit  (ft)     ICumali  TaOg-i 

lie   Lamuyo  forma  tlie  principal  article  of 
of  the  iiihabiUnlB  of  the  coast,  the  midago- 
(a)  is  gluliiioua  and  used  for  luukiug  swcel- 
ita  And  fancy  dishes. 

ujrh  rice,  "  pad<ly/'  or  p'M'S  as  it  comes 
ihe  car,  is  composed,  first,  of  a  rough, 
EtfHxa  outer  covering,  impervious  to  water, 
h  19  very  useful  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
»s,  for  filliag  up  low  Ids  or  pools,  for  horse 
and  fur  packing  ciockery  und  ice,  being 
b<:tl«r  (or  the  laiter  purpose  than  snw-dust; 
ttd,  a  brown  flour  or  bran,  lyiii^  directly 
ler  the  outer  covering  ;  and  third,  the  clean 
MrUiU  rice.  The  ouUr  flour,  or  brown  bran, 
icb  is  separated  from  the  chaff  is  known  as 
ice  flour,'*  and  corresponds  to  the  **  br^n"  of 
t,  it  is  a  most  excellent  food  for  horses, 
tltry,  pigs  and  milch  cows,  and  always  com- 
Dds  a  reaily  sale.  It  is  used  extensively  for 
«e  puiposua  at  aud  around  Charleston,  aud  is 
pped  theuL-e,  by  the  cargo,  to  Boston  and 
Northern  porta  of  N.  Amciica. 
ice  is  exported  (o  Kuropc  from  Br»zil, 
^a,  Bengal,  Arnican  and  I'egu.  Thnt  fr<»m 
BC8D  is  generally  exported  unshelled.  as 
IJy.  The  exports  Irom  India,  were  mostly 
im  Boni'al  and  Madras. 


18S0-51 
J851-52 

lasis-oii 

1853-54 

1854-55 
1855  56 
1856-57 
i8I>7-58 
1858-59 
1859-00 
1800-01 


Qrs. 


771,573 
921,555 
1,013,553 
3.464,399 
S6,3Bl,058 
3?,0M,22O 
2^,505,712 
81.109,640 
30,004.067 
2i,338.«40 
S4.4U1,7M 
Tbe  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  J 81 7 
1837.  ranged  from  36.529  lo  7«.05S  tons. 


1  678,438 
777,030 
804,+70 
1,261,800 
1.562,330 
3,5»S,746 
3,301,183 
3,449,173 
2.433,  U  6 
2,376,295 
2,073,340 


The  people  in  the 
a  wine  from  rice,   and 
they  prepare  a  beer, 
of  tbe  south  of   the 
forms  an  iimredieitt 


N.  W.  Himalaya  make 
from  rice  and  barley 
In  making  the  arraok 
Peninsula  of  India,  rico 
The   Lau   spirit   of  the 


Siamese,  the  Badck  and  Brom  of  the  Javanese, 
the  Siiki,  sam-su  and  san-chu  of  the  Chinests 
are  all  made  from  rice.— i/cCu/Zoc/t'i  Com. 
Die.  p.  985.  NeitgherricHsist  OoUicamund^ 
4th  Matf  180 1.  Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart.  Punjab 
Plants,  p.  257.  Capper's  Three  Presidencies 
of  liuiia.  8imTnond*6  Colonial  Mutjazint^  Vot. 
X,  p.  IttO ;  foi.  XI.  p.  92  ;  xi*,  p^  462.  Uogg't 
yegetahle  Kingdomy  pp.  815-81 7.  Drury*^ 
Uneful  Plant4,  p,  331.  f^oi^i,  Hortua  Suhuy 
bauut.  Calcutitrrms,  p.lll.  Ur.  F.  P.  Smith's 
Contributions  io  Maltria  Msdtca  and  Xatural 
History  of  China,  p,  1 85 .  Hozb.  Flora, 
Ittdica.  Aiiislies  Materia  Indica  arid  MaXeria 
Medica.  Calcutta  Eevieio^  Vol.  ix.  Art.  \. 
CalcuUi  Cutahgue  of  the  Exhibitiom  o/1863. 
I>r.  Mason  8  Tenus^ttim.  Simatond*s  Com* 
mercial  Products.  BoiOrimji  Siam,  Vol,  I.  p, 
3.  Fojtutie*s  Wanderings  in  Ckina^  p.  3u8. 
Craiefurd*s  History  of  ihe  Archipelago).  Jour* 
nul  of  the  Indian  Ardtlpefw/o,  Jionynge'a 
America,  p.  45.  Poole's  Staiiitics  of  Cbm- 
mercC'  Hooker  and  Thomtoat  Flora  htdica. 
Colonel  Low  on  the  StraHs  BtUleriienis^ 
Fortunes  \Vaaderiug»  in  China,  p.  308- 
Powell* s  Handbook  of  iha  Punjab  Products. 

RICE  Bl  UD.     Loxia  oryzivora.    Linn. 

Java    SpaiTuw,  I  OUte Jat, 

Paddy  Bird E»o.  |  Bumug  jiipi ...»«.  SeuiT. 

A  bird  of  tbe  East  Indies. 

RICE  FLOUR,  ia  ground  rice,  Tbe  seeds 
of  rice  contain  a  much  less  proportion  of  ni- 
tro^enized  compounds  than  tbe  other  cereal 
grains,  and  particularly  wheal  :  vit,^  about 
seven  per  cent  : — the  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
is  also  less,  and,  though  much  difference  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  tbe  value 
of  rice  as  an  article  of  diet,  analysis  clearly 
proves  that  it  is  the  lenat  nutritious  of  all  the 
cereal  grasses.  This  difference  of  opinion  haa 
probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  rice  is  seldom 
eaten  by  itself,  but  ia  partaken  of  usually  with 
milk,  butter,  or  sngsr.  the  nutritious  properties 
of  which  subslaucea  have  been  attributed  to 
the  rice  itself.  The  Chinese  prepare  a  flour  Mi- 
ftn,  by  boiling  rice  and  drying  it  in  the  sun  and 
the  clear  graioa  are  ground  into  a  Hour  which 
makes  nn  pxceWeni  ^tucl^HasseU's  AdulUram 
tions  of  Food.  Dr,  Sntilh't  Materia  Medica  of 
China. 

RICE  GLUE>  or  Japftnese  Cement  ia 
made  by  mixing  rioe  flour  intimatc'y  with  cold 
water, and  boiling  the  mixture.  It  is  white,  and 
dries  nearly  transparent,  hence  iu  use  in  mak- 
ing many  urticlca  ia  pifpcr.  When  made  with  s 
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lUCE  MILL. 

laller  quantily  of  waler,  models,  busts,  fcc. 
iiinv  l>»'  'onui'tl  of  it. — Tomliiisort, 

RlORMlLL,  v«rioU9   mnrbiues  lirtve  been 
conti'iveil  loi'  cloning  rice,  one  of  wliich,  secur- 
\)y    pnteiit  to    Mr.    M.    Wilson,    in  ISS"^, 
insists     of     tin    oblong      boUow     o^lindert 
liii  in    an    inclined    position,  having  a   great 
lany  Icflli  &tuok  in  its  inurna!    surfdc«,  and  a 
jeutrnl  slmft,  nlao   furnished    wiib  letili.     Ky 
ilie  rapid  revolution  of  tlic  shaft,  hs  to(;t!i  are 
irriod    across  the    intervals    of  tho6e  of   the 
rliiulcr,   with  the  efTecl  of    porting  the  grains 
if  rice,    and    delAchiug     whiilever    huska    or 
[mpurities  inny  adhere  to  Ihera.     A  hop|ier  is 
:t  ftbove    to  receive    the  rice,  and    conduct  il 
lown    into    i he  clear  cylinder.     Abont    eighty 
[eclh  ore    supposed  to    bu  set  in  the    cylinder^ 
irojecling  so  as  to  reach  very  nearly   the  oen- 
[r«l    shiift,  in    which  there  is  a  correspoadlng 
lumber  of  let'th,  that  pass    freely  between  the 
former.  The  cylinder  may  also  be  placed  upright, 
tr  hoiizuntal  if  preferred,  and  mounted  in  any 
;onvenienl  rriime  work.  The  central  shaft  should 
put  in  rApid    rotation,    while   the   oylinder 
soeivefi  a  slow  motion  in  the  opposite  direction, 
'he  rice,ns  cleaned  by  that  action,  isdischarg- 
at  the  lower  end  of   the   cylinder,  where  it 
Tails  into  a  shute,   and    is    conducted    to    the 
[round.   The  machine  mny  be  driven  by  hand» 
by  any  other  convenient  motive  power. 
A  simple    but    rude  mill  is   in   use  in  most 
(parts    of   South     Eastern    Asia,     for    bulling; 
laddy,   and   is    similar  to    those    used    4,00u 
ftyears  ago.  U  consists  of  two  circular  stones,  two 
fjoet  in  diameter,    resting  one  on  the  other  ;  a 
ilwmboo  basket  is  wrought  around  the  upper  one 
)  as  to  form  the  hopper.    A  peg  is  firmly  set 
ito  lite  face  of  the   upper  stone,  half  way  be- 
tween its  periphery  and  centre,  baviug    lied  to 
It  by  one  end  a  stick  three  feet  long,  extended 
lorizontaily,    and  attached    by    the    other   to 
LOther  slick  pending  from  the  roof  of  the  shed 
tnder  which    the  mill  is  placed.     This  forms 
crank,  by  which  the  upper   stone  is  made  to 
ivolve  on  the  other  set  firmly  on  the   ground, 
'be  motion  throws  the  rice  through  thct    centre 
if  the   stone,  and   causes  it  to  escape  bcLwecn 
the  ed{{cs  of  the  two  stories. 
At  Rangoon,  a  mill  is  in  use  which  was  invent- 
by  Thomas  SutlierUnd,    merehant  and  niilN 
»wner,    Melbourne,  AustrnliH,  nt   which  place 
Ihe  first  mill  was  erected,  and  is  now  working. 
\y  it,  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  ran  be  turu- 
^d  outiu  the    iwcnty-four  hours,   with    a  mere 
trifle  ns   to   manual   labour,    ns   nearly  nil  the 
TTork  is  done  by  machinery.     The  value  of  rice 
>roduced  by  this  Company's    mills  is  already 
ilued    at  1  sfa.  a  cwt  ;    over   native    cleaned 
icQ  ;  but  It  is  bcUevml,    when  the  trade  once 
mow  Ihti   quality,   it  will   fetch  2  &b.   a  cwt. 
any baudcltuucd  rice. 


RICE  STAfiCH, 

Abotil  the  year  183n.  ih?  pVr.tcrsel 
en  began  experiments  v.  -  ui 

that  year  saw  the  first  v.  r.i 

The  rice  thre&hinir.mill,  »t' 

is  now  a  splendid  piec«  of  up>  : 

The  rice  in   sheaf  is  taken  up  tn 
by  a  conveyor,  it  is    ibreshrxl,  t!" 
off,  then  thrice  wiunowed  and   l  < 
and  the  result  in  some  cases  etcftr  <■  « >•< 
bushels  of  clean  rou^h  rice,  Ihr  «ott  «| 
winter   day. — Havetl,    Did,  «/  4rU 
HufiictHrr$.     Cat.  Ex.  lti6S. 
RICE  PAPER  PLANT,  An 

Tuug-to-mu -.' 

Grows  abundantly  in  ita  wild  lUtc  a 
ou5  parts  of  Formosa.  The  ric<  pnptr  ii 
from  China  in  plain  and  dyed  sheeu  mt 
unl'requenlly  with  various  Oi.>lour«0   dt 
them.     The  source  of  this    product  c 
long  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  tt  is    now 
certain  that  il  is  produced    from   tW 
papyrifera.  Yoksun  in  Sikkim,  orcupi- 
wnrm    sheltered   flat,     many     tropi: 
ooour,  such   as   tall    bamboos   o/  Ivn  %^r^  ^jj 
grasses  allied  to  the    sufnu--c«De,   lariet  In* 
Ihrina;,  and  various  Ar«liaoe«c,   «soav«t  *^ 
was  one  species  whose  pith  was  of  «o  rvM i 
structure,    that  Dr.    Hooker    tiad  m  hutJfiA 
in    consideriDfT    the     then    unkaomi  CUiv 
substince  caUe<I    rico-paper    to    IwbmK  tti 
closely  allied  plant.      The    Chiacfle   liiif^ 
has  long  been  known  to  ba  cut  Cmm  t}htim 
of  pith  which  has   always    a     oeairal    feiA* 
chamber,  divided  into  compartnusiu  b)  «|> 
or  eYcessively  thiu  platas.     The  altOMMti^ 
lion   was   confirmed,  by    Sir    \ViUi.i:u  Haia 
receiving  from  China,  after  many  youiii*' 
respondence,  specimens  of  th«  fioe-p*^  ^ 
itself  which  very  closely  reaenble*,  u 
cal  character  as  well  as'  in  outwat4 
of  size  nnd  habit,  the  above  Sikkia 
Dr,      Uoohtr't    Jour.,  pag*    SSW.    /svOtf 
ForUinc'9  Res.  among  th^  CAiisive,  ii.  ItT.JfcV 
Smith* t.  Mat.  Metlic^  of  C/luu. 
RICE  SPROUTS. 
Kiih-ya  .....  .....  C5m».  |  P*ili-ai: 

In  China,  rio«  in  busk  i^  '. 
Rice  germinated  and  dried  t^  r-. 
tic   and     tonio    remedy,  -riaci  ^ 

same  effect  hs  the  p;«rminn  ■.   v  fffe> 

The  sprout   is   aomelimes    rrjrcuti,  sowii*' 
retained. — Dr.  Srnr'fh's  Mat,  U'^Jict  */t'V« 
RICK  STAROi,  starch  is   DMKe  ahuM 
in  rice  grain  than    in  wheal  JaoonMl  obtauir 


lod 


fP« 


ed  from  Corolina  ric«  S5-07 
Piedmont  rice  83*8  per  eenL  nf 
procured  from  a  dried  rice  oo    : 

cent,   of  starch.     For    pi- 

starching,  the  peoples    iu  ' 

the  water  in   wbicb    rice    has    rn-tn   >-c.i^'» 

boiled,  called  copjcc   or  gunji   in   l^i*  «»J 
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lUCH, 


!Bc  Mt-t'aug.    A  sUioh  from    rice  is 
inChioa,  called   Mi-UiBng-fen.     It  ia 

.M'ftiig  mixed  up  with  powdered  gypBUm, 
'  pttxluci  out  up  in  tbin  rectangular  cakes 
'  dfif*!  in  ihe  sun.  For  starch  making, 
*t  sliipiticnta  of  rice  are  now  made  from 
fettttfl,  Akv«b,  llnngoon,  Moulmein  and 
tsuadn.  Tlierc  nre  several  patent  processos 
•xislencc  fof  lUe  maiiurnctiireof  rice  starch, 
|ich  are  «ccompli»lied  chiefly  by  digesting 
I  in  soliili'ins,  more  or  leas  strong,  of  caustic 
l\\  (soi\n)t  by  which  the  gluten  is  ciis- 
tii  and  removedj  leaving  an  insoluble 
ter  composed  of  starch,  and  a  white  sub- 
ice  technically  cnllcd  fibre.  Under  Jones* 
lllty  tlie  alkaline  solution  employed  con- 
e  200  grains  of  real  soda  in  every 
oq  of  liquor,  and  150  gallons  of  this 
at  are  requisite  to  convert  100  lbs. 
rice  into  starch.  In  manufactaring 
-«tarch  on  a  largo  scale,  Patna  rice  yields 
per  CL'nt.  of  marketable  starcli,  and  3-2  per 
i»  of  fibre,  remaining  11-8  per  cent.,  being 
le  up  of  gluten,  gruff,  or  bran,  and  a  smnll 
blitj  of  light  alarcb  carried  ofTin  suspen- 
\  by  ihn  solution.  Jones*  process  may  be 
i  described  : — KjO  lbs.  of  rice  are  uiacerat- 
6r  24  hours  in  50  gallons  of  the  alkaline 
Mion,  and  nftcrwiirds  washed  with  cold 
er,  drniiicd,  snd  ground.  To  100  gallons 
,lia  alkaline  eoluLion  Are  then  Lo  be  added 
I  11)8.  of  ground  rice,  and  the  mixture 
r«d  repoalcdly  during  2-1  hours,  and  tbcu 
»wrd  to  stand  for  about  TO  hours  to  scLtlc  or 
K>Ail.  The  alkaline  solution  is  to  be  drawn  off 
1  to  the  deposit  cold  water  is  to  be  added, 
the  double  purpose  of  washing  out  the 
ill  and  for  drawing  off  the  starch  from  Ihe 
cr  matt'^rs.  The  mixture  is  to  be  well  stir- 
op  and  then  allowed  to  rest  about  an  hour 
the  fibre  to  fall  down.  The  liquor  holding 
starch  in  suspension  is  to  he  drawn  ofT  and 
>wed  to  sinntl  for  about  70  hours  for  the 
rch  to  deposit.  The  waste  liquor  is  now 
>e  removed,  and  the  starch  slirreU  up,  blued, 
thought  necessary),  drained,  dried  and 
shed  in  the  usual  way. — P/iarmaceutUal 
wnal,  Vol.  III.  p.  183. 
RICE  STK.\V\*  ie  used  in  China  for  paper 
kingi  and  in  Europe  serves  to  make  straw 
is  for  women's  bonnets.  In  China  the 
iC8  of  rice  straw  arc  used  as  an  alkaline 
ledy  in  urinary  and  febrile  affections. — 
fly^  V^ttablti  KiMgilonit  p,  S16- 
EuCE    ^VIN£,   rice  beer,  and    rice   spirits 

vinous  and  spirituous  fluids  manufac- 
od  from  rice.  In  the  Himalaya,  both  n  beer 
1  a  wine  are  made.  In  KuUu,  Lahoul,  and 
thte  Sutlej  valley,  a  kind  of  beer,  and  in 
pal  a  spirit,  is  distilled  from  the  grain^  also 
icrer»ge  called   '  phaur'  very  much  resem- 


bling ale,  and  procured  in  the  some  mauner* 
la  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  preparatiou 
of  arrack  ipirit,  rice  forma  an  ingredient. 

The  Lhu  spirit  of  the  Burmans  aud  Siamese 
is  prepared  from  rice. 

In  Java,  two  spirits  are  prepared  from  it. 
One  of  these,  called  *'  badek/'  ia  made  by  furafc 
boiling  and  slewing  the  rice  with  b  ferment 
called  rti/i,  consi»iiug  of  onions,  blacV  pepper 
and  capsicum,  and  mixing  and  forming  the 
whole  into  small  cakes  which  are  daily  &old  in 
the  markets.  After  frequent  stirriug,  the  mix- 
ture is  rolled  into  balls,  which  are  piled  upon 
each  other  over  a  high  earthen  vessel,  and 
when  fermentation  has  commenced,  the  badck 
exudes  uud  is  collected  at  the  buttom.  The 
remainder,  after  fermentation  ia  completed,  is 
sold  as  a  diunty  in  the  markets  under  the  nome 
of  Tafe.  The  other  rice  spirit  is  called  Brora 
aod  is  made  from  Retan  or  glutinous  rice  and 
is  of  a  brown,  yellow  or  red  colour  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  rice  used.  This  is  boiled 
in  large  quantities,  and  being  stirred  with 
'  razi,'  remains  exposed  in  open  tubs  until 
fermentation  takes  plaoe  wbeo  the  liquor  is 
poured  into  close  earthen  vessels.  It  ta  general- 
ly buried  for  several  months  in  the  earth,  by 
which  means  the  fermentation  is  checked  ana 
the  aireuglh  of  the  liquor  increased.  It  is 
somctimf^s  rande  stronger  by  boiling. 

Tlie  Suki  of  the  Japanese,  ia  a  beer  which 
a  little  resembles  wine.  It  is  of  an  unpleasant 
tnste,  but  it  is  drank  at  every  meal  and  sold  at 
nil  the  tavern:!.  Before  use,  it  is  warmed  in  a 
tea  kettt(f  nud  drank  warm  out  of  flat  lacquered 
ware  cups.  It  iutoxicntes  rapidly,  but  the  ine- 
briation sptedily  vanishes,  leaving  behiud  a 
disae^rc^^able  head-ache. 

The  Chinese  prepare,  from  rice,  diFTereiil  sorts 
of  wines,  of  a  rt:d,  white,  yellow  or  pale  colour. 
The  best  called  Mandarin  wine,  is  strong  and 
will  keep  for  many  years.  It  is  wholesome, 
but  expensive,  and  is  only  used  by  the  higher 
classes.  Some  of  the  rice  wines  are  highly 
{H;rfanied.  A  strong  spirit  like  brandy  is  dia- 
tilled  from  the  lees  and  is  called  Sam-su  and 
Shou-rliu. — l>T,  Stewart,  Punjab  2'lanU. 
IJiUjiytf''et/<j(aitfe  Kingdom,  p.  810.  Dr.  Smiift'a 
Materia  Medica  of  China,  p.  186. 

RICH.     HiMD.    Viburnum  foetens. 

U(CH,  Claudius  James,  British  Hesidcnt 
at  Baghdad,  born  S8lh  March  17^7,  near 
Dijon  in  Bur^undie,  died  of  cholera  at  Shirais 
on  the  £th  Octobir  1821.  lie  was  British 
rcsideitt  at  BagMad  from  1 S06  tiU  his  death. 
His  rcmaiua  were  interred  without  the  city 
walls  ;  but  to  the  eternal  disgrscc  of  the 
prince  Housssin  Ali  mirzn,  the  Periiana 
could  not  allow  them  to  repose  uiicltotuibed, 
ami  in  ld2G,  the  envoy  to  the  Pursian  court 
removed  them  to  the  Armenian  buryiug-gnoond 
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BieiNus  cosDomis. 


RICIKITS    COMHTTKTR. 


ntTspnliaii.  He  travelled  in  KurdUtan.  FTcwaa 
the  firal  to  engage  iu  a  aeries  of  cx«mination»  of 
the  ruins  within  llie  limits  of  ancienl  Assyria. 
The  remains  near  HilUh,  in  Ibe  immediale  vi- 
cinity of  Bflghilad,  (irst  trign<;e(l  his  attention. 
His  discoveries   amongsl  the    ruins  of  Babylon 
were    of    considemble    interest,     ihongb,    in 
results    far    behind    what    hue    recently    been 
published.     They    consisted    chielly    of  frag- 
ments    of     inscriptions,      bricks,      engraved 
atones,  and  a  colHn  of  wood  ;  but  the  careful 
account     which    bo   drew    up    of    the     site 
of    the    ruins    was    of    greater     value,    and 
has    formed    the  ground-work    of    all    subse 
quent  inquiries  into  the  topogrnphy  of  Baby- 
lon.    The  results  of  his  cxnminniioti    and    re- 
aearchcs    at   Hillah   and  Biibylon  with  an  able 
dissertation     in    the  topography    of    ancient 
Bnbylou.   and    the    position  of    its  [irincipHi 
building,    appeared  nt  Vienna,  in  an  orieuinl 
literary  journal  colled  the  '*  Mints  dc  I'Orient." 
This  memoir    was  translated  and    published  in 
SngUnd,    and    was    followed    by    a   second 
memoir,  called  forth  by   some  remarks   in  tlie 
•*  Archffiologia,"  by  Major  Rennell.     The  two 
have   since   been    published    in    a  work    con- 
taining a   narrative  of  a  journey    to   Babylon, 
edited  by  his  widow. — Mi</nan's  TraeeU^p.  90. 
tayartVs  Nitieveh,  Vol.  I.  p.  xxii  to  xxiii. 

RICHARDSON,  Captain  David  Lester,  was 
Principal  of  the  Hindoo  Collfge  at  Catcnita, 
The  productions  of  this  genilcman  were  ho- 
noured with  the  praise  of  Macauly  and  his 
memorv  was  lonjt  chtrishnd  by  his  pupils. — 
Tr.  of'mnd.  Vol.  I.  p,  XIX, 

RICHARDSON,    Sir     John,  a    native   of 
Leith,  and  a  Medical    Olhccr   of  the   British 
Navy,  who  was  present    in  one   of  the    Polar 
Expediiions.  He  described  the  fishes  of  Japan. 
lUCH  VEDA,   or   Riit    VedH,    one    of  the 
Vcdas.     See  Caste  ;  Sacrifice  ;  Sacta  ;  Vedas. 
RICH'H.  Hind.     A  Bear. 
RICH  HK AS.    Hind.     Sambucus   clmlus. 
RICHH-UKLU,   also   Richhabi,    Kilraich, 
HiNi>.    Viburnum  cotinifoliun^. 

RICHNI.  HiNu.  Euphorbia  dracuncu- 
loides. 

H1CIX0IDE3  AROMATICA  ARBOR. 
BuBM.    Syn.    of   Croton    laccifcrum. — lAnn , 

vr.  ic. 

RICINS  OEL.     Sp.  Castor  Oil. 
RICINTJS  COMMUNIS.— j!;/»n.  i?o*A.m. 

muttml   KirwR Aft, 

H<fd-i-»njir ^^ 

Kbiroa 


CbitUaiMtl»|«  ck4- 


Ttihshs  :  Ziojt ,.  „ 

Blicrodda  .. Base. 

Kyot  h'*u BtjRM. 

n«r»lit.. Can. 

Aracru CuGNAn. 

P*>-ma Chin. 

l^aiid ^....  ...Dl-k. 


Castor  Oil  Plant... 

pAlinii  Chriifti Rita. 

Emndi  ;  chota  emndi 
Darikenndi ...  ijl^'D. 

Jar.ik.,.. JaV. 

KAliki,  Madura. S<7NDA. 
Sit  flTruftka...  Malkal. 
PiTiJ  i-avaiialc,. .  M  a  leal, 

Avariak. , 

B«li  an  jir Piiw, 


Tangao  laogaD,...  rni- 
LrmxL 

Er&adu —  lUwa. 

Ebdaru „  Sivoa, 

Harnanli  SrrLBJ,  Rati. 

SiUauiuunkn Tah. 

Cfaittamindialu Tst^ 

There  is  a  Sanscrit  proverb,  in  t^  inlNI 
oflheHitopadeaa,  which  says,  '•ihat«h*nlltti 
are  no  ireos,  even  the  castor  oil  ptast  raoiia 
a  forest  tree."  It  grows,  however,  laSraii^ 
large  to  produce  specimens  of  wood,  bit  b 
chiefiy  remarkable  for  ihe  beauty  of  iJi  br|i 
spreading  leaves,  and  the  value  of  m 
which  yield  castor  oil.  Two  vortetici. 
bearing  small  and  the  other  large 
produced  all  over  India.  Tl>e 
variety  yields  the  beat  product,  and  ii 
ed  ill  preparing  Iho  oil  eiported  fof 
purposes. 

Castor  Oil  plant,  Fruciibui 

Sitti-smunakti,  KaUkl,  8av»4.  ta 

yeonai.^ Tam.  Cliiltairi«fti^ 

BarikeraDdie  katel.  HrND  feooaa^  _.  Tk 

Jarak,..^  U4Lat.  &  Jar..  Tiuigaa  taagw# 

The  fresh  seeds  of  the  caator  oil  pln^  A 
having  been  sifted  and  clDan«d  from  <f wi  tt«^ 
and  all  extraneous  matters,  and  tti^bth  ovArf 
between  two  roller?,    freed  l>y  hand  free  ft«l 
and    coloured    grains,     are    cncloaad  a  doa 
gunny.     They  then  recvire  a   alight  pia«« 
in    an  oblong  mould    whicU    gives  a  aalaa 
shape  and  density  to  the  packet  of  scarf.    Tk 
**  Bricks"    as  they  are    icchQicalty  e>)tel,lk 
then  placed  alternately  with  plaica  of  ■hMBM 
in  water,   in  the    ordinary  sercar  or  Ijiiwi 
press.    The  oil    thus  pro<*orc4  it  reeti 
clean  tin  pans,  and  water,  in  (he  p 
a  pint  to  A  gallon  of  oil,  beini;  ailded.Ua 
18  boiled  until    the  water    baa  cTa| 
mucHnxe  will  bn    found  to  bavti  aabaM 
rncru&ted  the    bottom  of  the    pan,  vUlit 
albumen  Bolidific<l    by  the  heat,    forss  i 
layer  between   the  oil    and  the  waio-. 
care  must  be  taken  in    removing  ibe  pm 
the  lire,  the  instant  the  whole   of  Ue  vaSitha 
evaporated,  which  may  be  known  by  tiaftaAUi 
having  censed  ;  for,  if  ullowcd  to  rtoiaia  l«^ 
the  od  which  has  hithtrto  been  of  Iht  t«a90> 
lure  of  boiling  water  or  2\i^  sv-  '  --^  "—  '• 
that  of  oil  or  nearK  600*    Ihc:  > 
the  color  and  communicatioic  an  zv^^u 
taste   and   odour.     Tbe   oil    la    Ihra 
through  bUnket,  flanncb  or  Ameriaa 
put  into  cans  for  exportation.   It  iittMal 
tight  straw  colour,  sooicrtiinea  app 
grrenish  tinge    The  cleaned    seed* 
47  to   50  per  cent,  of  oil    worth   in  £«|M 
from  \J,   to  Sc/.  per   Hi.     The  fonovh;*^' 
result  of  cxforimenta    made    tt 


VJ^ 


RiciKus  coMwrsig. 


RIGHT  lUKD   CA8TE9. 


IciiliA,  Jnniwry  27th,  1853,  to  aaceHaia  Ihe 

ntnei!  of  oil  in  the  Ctistor  oil  fteed 
Oa/c««rt.^l,iOO  lbs.  of  seed  yield  980  lbs. 
keri>els  and  488  lbs.  of  raw  oil  as  follows  : — 

l«t  BOrt...Koruels.  63211'a....   Oil....  .124  lbs. 
•ort  .        „        184llwi.  ..     „         874  '*»• 
»ort...       „        164IbB....     „         7Ci)bii. 
'o^ra*.— I,t00  lbs.  ofsoetl    yield  480  ibs. 
,W  oil  us  follows  : — 

J»t  sort ^ 318  ll»«.  ofoil. 

2uJ«urt.  .„..^ 8S  Ib^     do. 

Str^i  ((ort „    74  lb*,     do. 

T>io  cost  of  the  Madras  oil  wbb  Rs.  7G-1-0 
rix  r  — 

1,400  Iba.    seed  nt  Re.    8-3  per  bag   of 

Itfi  Jbn. 27  3 

nnAkiMQ,  Kcltvtiitg  keruslsy  cooly  hire..  ..  3  II 

C''*i^'^ini(»  mOiiKling,  pres«iug,*Dd  boiliDg.  2  7 

FiUcrinf;  xod  Bnndries ».  ^    S  8 

Ov'^rfC'^r'e  pay,  Qodovn  rent,  &c.  Ais.    ....  1  6 

ttOO  empty  r^nart  l»ottIeii^  eorlifl,  Ac 34  4 

Cleaning  and  Packini;  ohArg«6 4  8 

Or  an  nverage  of  annna  i^j^^  per  qtinrt  of 
first,  second    and  third   sort  oil=  id.  per  lb. 

This  oil  is  chieily  used  as  a  mild  purga- 
tiv«.  Suap  of  lEOod  qiiiility  may  be  made  of  it, 
but  the  cost  and  disagreeable  smell  which  it 
eommunicfltes,  preclude  its  general  use.  The 
Exports,  from  Madras,  for  the  4  }-earsl849-50 
to  1352-&3,  averaged  11^325  galls,  per  annum. 
The  clearness,  limpidness  aud  absence  of  any 
offensive  smell,  are  qualities  that  do  not  arise 
from  any  superiority  of  the  seeil,  or  care  in 
extraction,  but  from  repeated  decoloritation 
wEtli  nnimHl  charcoal,  and  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent 
in«i]ical  men,  considerably  detracts  from  its 
fttrent^th  and  eHicHcy.  When  manufHCtiired  in 
ftiM  ordinaiy  native  mill,  this  pure  oil  is  some- 
ttmes  used  by  the  richer  classes  in  lamps. 
Ciislor  oil  extracted  hot  differs  from  the 
precrding  only  in  the  mode  of  preparation — 
The  speds  are  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water, 
drie<i  fur  tliree  d^tys  in  the  sun,  freed  from  the 
•hells,  pounded  mid  then  boiled  in  frefth  water, 
until  the  whole  of  ihe  oil  has  risen  to  the  sur- 
face. Five  seers  of  the  seeds  or  1 3jt  lb.  should 
tiy  this  process  yield  n  quart  of  oil.  This  is 
the  sort  gent-rally  used  in  medicine  by  naiive 
prnctitioner§,  it  is  straw  colored,  aud  tree  from 
any  unpleasant  taste  or  smell. 

Castor  oil,  or  lamp  oil,  Pructibns  majoribus. 

F*d*nnduuj x£i..|*^Mr»gh-ka-tel..-HiMD. 

This  oil  whicti  is  obtained  from  the  larire 
serded  T^rioty  of  the  Kicinus  communis,  is 
•ouiciimes  dru^vn  cold,  and  a  straw-colore<l 
specimen  scarcely  distin^uislmble  in  quality 
from  the  oil  of  the  smalt  seeded  variety  was 
•hown  by  Lieut.  Hawkes.  It  is,  however, 
more  usually  extracted  by  hent,  and  forms  i ho 
common  "  lump  oil'*  of  the  bazaar.  The  seeds, 
having  been  partially    roasted  over  a  charcoal 


fire,  both  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and  to  li« 
quify  tho  oil,  are  then  pounded  and  boiled 
in  water  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  The 
roasting'  process,  however,  givrs  il  n  deep  red 
colour  and  an  empyrenmalic  odour.  The  price 
of  this  oil  varies  in  different  parts  n(  the  coun* 
try  from  Rs.  UlOO  lo  Rs.  3-18  6  per  maund 
of  25lbs.  The  Hvernge  of  nineteen  large  sta- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  ihc  Mndras  Presidency 
for  the  Quartt-r  riiding  3Ist  October  1854 
was  Rs.  2-S  0  per  mnuud.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  lamps. 

Th**  ftveragfl  Exports  from  Madras  for  six  yeara 
is  27.  6Gl  uallona  per  nnnuro.  — /,/,  Hnwkts^ 
J;.  E.  J.  It.  Dr.  Gif/;hom  in  PomlVa  Hand- 
Sonk/or  the  tunjah.  See  Cnstor  OiL 

BICINUS  DICOCOUS.  Jioxb. 
Ta  w-tbe-din<b!n. . .  6r  RV. 

This  tree  grows  in  Amboyna  and  in  British 
Burmah,  but  it  is  scarce  and  found  only  on  (he 
banks  of  streams  in  the  Pegu  and  Tonghoo 
districts.  It  yields  a  very  tall  large  timber. 
The  wood  is  red  and  adapted  to  cabinel 
making. — Dr.?.    Voigt.   McClelland. 

RICINUS  TANARlUa 

Dbar ...Mai^at. 

A  tree  of  Bumntra.  8uils  and  nets  ar« 
dyed,  and  perhaps  al$o  tanned,  with  its  wood. 
The  mordants  ufed  are  rice  bran,  alkalis  from 
the  combustion  of  some  vegetnble  matters,  as 
the  fruit  8t4(lks  and  mid-ribs  of  the  cocoanut 
palm,  an<l  alum  brought  from  China. 

RtCSHA.  Sans.,  a  bear.  In  hindn  aalrono* 
my  the  general  term  for  a  constellation,  Mohn- 
Ricsha  may  therefore  be  understoodcilheraa  the 
constellation  of  the  great  bear  ;  or  as  the  great 
constellation.  Whiflher  the  former  denomina- 
tion (which  is  the  same  as  the  name  given  by 
Ruropeans  to  the  aatcrism  called  the  Great 
Hear)  be  merely  accidentnl ;  or  whether  by 
that  term,  both  Europenns  and  Hindus  mean 
ihe  same  object,  is  UMcerlain. — £dvard  ff'ar- 
rcti  Kola  Sanhtta.     See  Nacshatra. 

RIFF,  a  race  on  this  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa. 
See  Scmiiii!  races. 

RIGA6  ISLANDS  ;  these  arc  Pulo  Boosttro, 
Polo  Engaiing,  Pulo  Samote.  Pnlo  Poogalisc  and 
Oojong  HaltooToolung,  off  the  coaet  of  Su- 
mnvr«.  Rig«9  Hill  or  liooktt  Qually,  is  one 
of  the  htst  marks  on  the  coast  ol  Sumatra. 

RIGHT  HAND  CASTES. 

D.kshina.BhaiiU.HOT.SA!«|^ 

Sidha  Hath -.    .  I  **^"S"'*   ^^^'  '^^ 

In  South  India,  a  sectarian  division  amongst 
the  viiishnava  hitidtis,  much  animosity  and 
quarrels  occurring  between  the  two  sects  styled 
the  right  and  lc(t-hai)d,  the  tenjiali  and  edagai, 
the  causes  of  which  or  the  points  of  differeiice 
the  disputTints  them»el\es  arc  ecnerally  unable 
to  state,     Frolessor  VViisoo  tells  us  that  Mheo 


lOJ 


i]\c  worship  of  nuy  goddess  is  performod  io  r 
pobUc  manner,  nnd  agreeably  to  the  Vaidik  or 
Fauranik  ritual,  it  does  not  comprehend  the 
impure  praclicrs  which  are  atiributed  to  a 
ditTcrent  riivisiou  of  Ihc  ntJorera  of  sakti,  and 
which  nre  particularly  prc9oril»e(J  to  the  follow- 
ers of  that  system.  In  this  form  ii  is  termed 
the  Daksliina  or  rt^lit  hand  form  of  worship, 
to  dislinf(uish  it  from  Ihc  Vami  or  Vamachari, 
the  left  hand  worshippers  or  thoae  who 
adopt  a  ritual  contrary  to  that  which  is  usual, 
and  Lo  what,in(!ecdf  they  dare  publicly  avow. 
They  worship  Devi,  Lakshmi,  tiani&wuti.  the 
Matri,  the  NMvilo*,  ilie  Yosini,  and  even 
the  fiend-like  B»kini  and  Sakinj,  are  od- 
mitted  to  a  share  of  homage.  Siva  with  the 
two  liands,  is  an  object  of  veneration,  cspc- 
cinlly  in  the  form  of  Bhairava,  with  which  mo- 
dification of  the  deity  it  is  the  object  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  identify  himself.  The  worship  of 
the  Vama-chari,  is  derived  from  a  portion  of 
the  Tantrn.  It  resolves  itself  into  various 
Bubjecls,  apparently  into  different  arcls,  of 
which  that  of  the  Kauin  or  Kulina  is  declared 
to  be  pre-eminent.  The  object  of  the  worship, 
is,  by  the  reverence  of  Devi  or  Sikli,  who  is 
the  female  power  of  Siva,  to  obtain  superna- 
tural powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identified 
after  death  with  Siva  and  Bakti.  All  tht;  fonni 
of  worship  require  the  use  of  some  or  nil  of  the 
five  Mak»ra,  Mansa,  Matsyn.  Ucsh,  fish,  wine, 
women  and  wine  arc  the  five-fold  Makara,  which 
take  away  all  sin. 

The  distinction  of  right  nnd  left  hnnd 
castes  is  pcculinr  to  the  south  of  India.  It  is 
supposed  by  Frofeasor  Wilson  to  be  of  modem 
orgin,  and  to  Iihvc  betm  inirodueed  at  Conje- 
veram,  as  a  pait  of  civil  policy  to  divide  the 
people  and  undermine  their  powers.  But  sir 
VVHlter  Klliot  is  of  opinion  that  the  sepnration 
into  right  and  left  hand  castes  had  its  origin 
in  the  violent  conversion  of  the  ancient  races 
from  buddhism  to  hinduism,  .%nd  he  Ims  been 
shown  a  figure  of  Budhn,  which  the  nrti^nii 
caste  worship.  At  present  ihry  seem  to  wor- 
ship ViswHkarmjt,  but  the  bulk  seem  to  re- 
cognize Siva  Hs  their  supreme  deity.  Atid  in 
the  year  1S72,  the  figure  noialiipped  by  the 
golJamiths  of  Sladras  is  cjilli'd  Samundiiy-ls- 
wara,  and  his  pici  arcs  represent  a  preen  cuhmrud 
niim  with  four  hands  seated  on  a  lion,  one  paw 
of  which  has  stinck  down  n  dark  coloured 
warrior  armed  with  a  sword  and  shield.  The 
god  has  1  mugra  cap  ;  he  has  a  long  trident 
supported  between  his  breast  and  arm  ;  in  one 
hand  be  holds  a  lotus  tlower,  in  another  a  chank 

t shell,  nnd  the  other  two  hands  nre  in  the  posi- 
tion  usually  given  to  those  of  the   figures  of 
Vishnu  and  GHud«ma,  when  preaching. 
The  artiinns  all  bury  their  dead  in  a  siltin*» 
pO«tar«,  like  that  of  Budha  sitting,  with  the  head 
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I 
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of  tho  d«Ad  olosG  to  Ibo  tuifaoe  mad  tookiq 
the  north  and    their  dislike  to  the  ht«&abi 
intense.    C}iBtt-,  has  in  the  Peniotuta,  etfUi 
nothing  to  do  with    religion,  but  niatci  w 
to    race.      It    is    ninont^st    the   Tamil  p« 
that  the   ri^ht  and  left    hand  Motions    w^ 
Ihu  Idan-kai  or   Idnn-gai,  are   the    Irf)    t 
caste,  and    the  Valan-gai   ara    Ih- 
caste.      According   to    Professor 
names  and    appellations  of   r^. 
vary  in  diffcreiil  parts  of    pen 
are  usually  supposed    to  be  cij^htcoo 
bcr.  viz. 

lUnijaga  or  trader. 

Okhalaga  or  cultivator. 

2  otiphana  or    oiUuaker,  employing 
lock, 

lUngajiva,  dyer  or  calicu  printer. 

Lndtiru,  mahomedan  trndeis  and 

Gnjcrnti,  bnnlcers  from  Guxurat. 

Komnti,  merchant  ahopkeupers  of  the  Ti 

Jains,  Jains. 

Kurubsr,  shepherd. 

Kuiuhar,  potter. 

Agnsa.  wnshtrman. 

Fost'i,    fishermen,    employed 
bearers, 

Tad  ma  Shalay.^a,  weaver. 

Nnindu,  barber. 

Uppurnvu,  tnuk  digger. 

Chiiragiira,  painter. 

(lollii,  cowherd. 

Wnllin,   or   Pareynn,  or    Paria.  «ka  ts 
champion  for  the    H^ht    hand   cute,  m  ti 
Mttdaga  or  Siikoli  that  for  the  Wi  hanii  la 
01  the  left  hand  caslra^ 

Kdaffti...- Kaqx,  [  XJ^reni     .      -    -     T 

K'la^  kuU...  .M       fr       I  1" 
Edilnyui ,.        ^,       \  I 

The  Kamaiie  cnunicmii'jua  Iiuuiii;, 
Panchiiln  or  nrtiaans, 

a.  Kammnranu,  bUekaintth« 

b.  BhdBgi*,  cnrpcnter. 

c.  K.an9.ignr,  braEier. 

d.  KuUuriiga,  3Lonc-cutl«r. 
c.  Akasale,  goldsmith* 
Beriselhi,  trader. 
DovanKadit,  wtravcr. 
fianigar,  oil  maker. 
Oollur,  money  c«rricr. 
Pnliwait,  nnd   Pnliiwan,  ruUivatov- 
I^cdn,  hunter,  fowler.. 
Ma'Ui^u,  tnnner,  currier,  ahoexBalDirj 
KIGUT   WilALt:  of    SouiU   t$ea 

Bala^na  Auslndis.      p^    jUcwZia«. 

Ririlir  WIIALK.  Kno.  Itaianani 

RIG-VKDA  u?< 
tioM,  nnd  Vcdn,  fron 

mo  VKDA  SA.NllHA.      A    c^i 
ancient  biudu    hviuus    wbicU  wera 
from  tht)   Soiiflctit  by  Profevaor  U 
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KIO-VEJJA  SANHITA* 


EIQ-VKDA    9AKHITA. 


,  in  1S50  to  1857,  nn<l  into  French  by  M. 
nglois  in    1851.     The   Kis-Veda  conloins 

0  menhon  of  Kamn  anrf  Krishna. 
UIG-VEDA    8ANH1TA,  is  a  collection  of 

ncient   liindu    hymna,    coiiatituting  the  fiflli 
■  Ml  Ashtaka,  or  books  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
it  -t    authority  for  the  religious  and  so- 

ual  institutions  of  the  bindus.  The 
f^tbanann.  the  last  of  these,  evidently  belongs 
to  a  much  later  age  than  the  rest.  The  hymns 
f  the  Uioh  or  Hig  Veda  are  repeated  entirely 
n  a  disjointed  form  in  the  Sama,  and,  with 
title  nlientlions,  in  the  Alharva,  also.  The 
yqurVcda  contains  principally  forms  of  prayer. 
A,  Veda  iu  its  strict  scdbc,  is  simply  a  sanhita 
r  collection  of  hymns.  These  hymns  form  the 
mantra  or  ritual^  and  arc  the  true  Veda.  The 
RifC*  the  Sama,  and  the  Yejur  are  the  three 
UniverMilly  received.  The  Atharvana  is  of 
loorti  doubtful  authenticity.  They  comprise  va- 
ious  sections,  which  are  a^oin  divided  and 
ub-<iividcd  under  the  distinctions  of  Mantra, 
BfAhnmna,  Il'liihasit,  Purana,  Uptinishad,  kc. 
Tbey  were  reduceil  to  ordi^r  by  Vyasa,  uud 
IMTrscnbe  the  moral  and  religious  duties  of 
KUAnkiftd.  Bui  the  books  on  divine  knowledge 
lied  Veda,  or  what  is  known^  and  Sruti,  or 
wrtiAt  hns  beeit  heard  from  revebition,  are  sup- 
lOsed  to  have  been  very  numerous  ;  and  the 
"our  here  mentioned  are  thou;^htto  have  been 
leoted  as  contaiuini?  all  the  information  nc- 
jeasary  for  man.  The  commentaries  on  these 
iindu  snripiures,  among  which  that  of  Va- 
nahtha  secem»  to  be  reputed  the  most  excellent, 
lie  innuiuerHble.  Prom  the  Vodas  ore  im- 
Dcdiately  deduced  the  practical  arts  of 
birurgery  und  medicine,  music  and  dancing  ; 
ichery,  which  comprises  the  whole  art 
>f  war  ;  and  architecture,  nnder  which  the 
mtem  of  mecbauicnl  arts  is  included. 
riie  Rig*Veda  Sauhita  is  the  oldest  book 
mown  to  the  bindoos  and  certainly  one  of 
be  oldest  books  in  the  world.  Kach  hymn 
Ds  called  a  Sakta,  of  which  there  are  about 
thousand,  arranged  into  eight  Ashtaka  or 
Khauda,  of  unequal  exttnt.  Another  divi- 
Ion  is  into  ten   MandaU,     subdivided    into 

1  hundred  Anuvaka.  Each  hymn  has  a  Rishi 
T  iuspired  writer  for  its  author.  The  deities 
iliich  I  he  Hig- Veda  invoke,  arc  elemental, 
,  #•.,  petaonifications  of  earth,  fire,  and  water 
nd   the    winds,   &c.     In   the    3rd    Asbtakn, 

A^ni,    has   44    hymns     addressed   to     liim  ; 

iho  next  to  him  in  number,  comes  Indrn, 
ilh  48,  and  after  them,  the  Marut  or  iho 
iiids    hcive   the    largest   uumber    of  hymns. 

The  Kig-Vcda  is  oidy  one,  though  the  chief, 
f  ihc  four  Vcdas,  the  others,  the  Sama  Veda, 

lfrjur*VcdA  aud    the    Atharvana    Veda,  come 

il'tcr  it.     Those  four  form  the  Sanhitn  or  text. 

Hmi  Sanhita  ituif  n  Illi  the  Jiymns  it  embo- 


dies forms  the  mantra  or  ritual.  The  lan- 
gujige  of  the  Vedas  is  not  Sanscrit  in  the 
atriotest  sense  of  the  term,  but  there  is  not 
sufiieient  dilfurence  hetweim  it  and  and  clnani- 
cal  Sjinscrit,  to  authorize  its  being  called  a 
separate  language.  The  tjifffrenco  is  not  so 
great  08  between  Anfrlo.Snxon  and  modem 
Knglish,  but  it  is  grentei*  than  between  Homer's 
and  DpmosthoRes'  Greek.  The  names  of  the 
Rishi  or  composers  hre  not  always  given  iu 
the  body  of  the  hymns  aud  there  is  noihinij 
to  guide  the  historian  or  chronologltt  as  to 
their  dates.  Nevertheless,  good  scholsrs  aro 
of  opinion  that  Vedic  hymns  were  composed 
mostly  about  fifteen  or  seventeen  centuries 
before  Christ,  but  not  committed  to  writing, 
and  therefore  not  collected  until  the  eighth 
century  B.  C.  With  all  their  diflicullies  they 
furnish  much  information  regarding  the  origin 
aud  early  state  of  some  of  tlic  races  who  are 
now  called  Hindus,  rorlions  of  the  Rig-Vtda 
have  been  translated  by  the  late  F.  Koaen, 
the  late  M.  Langlois,  Professor  Wilson,  and 
Dr.  Muller  whose  3,000  pages  of  large  (luarto 
embraced  tittle  more  than  half  the  Sanhita  with. 
Sayanaa'  Commentary.  Roth  calculated  that 
the  mere  Sanhita  or  metrical  portion  of  ths 
Vediis,ns  distinguished  from  the  Brahmana  or 
later  ritual  appeitdeil  to  each,  oontains  not  less 
than  30,000  couplets,  of  which  11,000  go  to 
the  Rig-Veda.  .  . 

The  Brahmana  are  sanscnt  p^e  works, 
of  later  date  than  the  Veda,  the  oldest  is  tUa 
Athareya,  which  has  much  historical  tuforroa* 
tion.  The  several  Brahmana  are  chiefly 
liturgical  and  legendary,  and  in  the  various 
Upauishad,  passing  into  the  rationalized  state, 
and  becoming  metaphysical  and  mystical. 
It  would  be  difiioult  to  find  two  sets  of 
opinions  more  absolutely  irreconcilable  thau 
Vedic  hymns  and  Vedantic  philosophy.  The 
Sutra  (aphorisms)  or  Brahma  sutra,  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  pantheisUc  Vcdanta  school, 
though  much  later  than  the  rcat,  arc  Btill 
nenmonics,  as  »]so  is  the  Vhlseshka  or  atomic 
school  of  Knnada.  This  supplenjentury  mass 
of  Vedic  literature  including  philosophy,  com- 
mentarioa,  aphorisms,  Stc,  might  furnish  occu- 
pation for  a  long  and  laborious  life. 

A  striking  difference  has  been  observed 
between  the  mythology  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and 
that  of  the  heroic  pocma  and  Purana.  ISomo 
of  the  divinities  worshipped  in  Vodic  limes, 
are  not  unknown  to  later  syHtecds,  but  at  llrst 
perform  very  subordinate  parts,  whilst  those 
deities  who  are  the  principal  objvota  of  wor- 
ship of  the  present  day,  are  cither  wholly  un* 
named  in  the  Veda,  or  are  noticed  in  an  in- 
ferior or  ditlerent  capacity.  The  names  of  Siva. 
of  Mahavcda,  of  Durga,  of  Kali^  of  Unma,  or  nf 
ktlsbnsj  80  for  na  ntcarch  ha?  goxu:>  <)o  uot 
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occur  in  the  VeJiis.  The  practice  of  the  con- 
quered races  aeems  lo  hiivc  been  lo  represent 
ur  rc^^ttrd  Uitrii'  lucul  deities  n&  ideuticAi  with 
nvaurs  or  int^Jirntiiioua  of  tlie  Vudic  ohiere 
wlio  l>ftd  alrea'ly  become  objects  of  worship. 
Thts  Vc<la9  mention  Hudra,  as  the  cliief  of  the 
wiuds,  colWotiii^  the  clouda  as  a  ehcphi-rd's  dog 
does  the  sheep,  and  aitenilin^  uu  his  master 
Iiidrii.  The  most  thuL  eau  be  made  of  ICudra  iu 
the  Vedas  is  ns  the  father  of  the  wtmls  and 
aoemingly  a  form  either  of  Agui  or  of  Indra. 
Even  in  the  I'uninas  he  ia  of  a  very  doubtful 
origin  and  ideutitiiutlioD,  but  in  the  prt^sent 
day,  evervwlierc  amon>fst  the  Uiudus,  he  is 
idcntiiicd  wiih  Siva,  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  an  epithet  '  Kapardi,'  with  brnidcd  hair, 
of  doubtful  sigUL  ties  net!,  and  applied  aUo  to 
another  divinity,  no  other  applicjibh:  tu  Siva 
occurs,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  form  in  which,  for  the  last  ten  centuries 
at  least,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively worshipped  in  luditi,  that  of  the  liitgam 
or  phallus  :  neither  is  there  th«  slightest  hint 
of  another  importttut  feature  of  later  hinduism, 
the  Iriinnrti  or  triune  eombinatiou  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu  aud  Mah'estTitra  or  Siva,  &e  typified 
by  the  mystical  syllable  0  M,  (a-u  m),  al- 
though, according  to  hi^h  authority  ou  the  re- 
ligions of  antifjuily  (Creuzer,  Vol.  I,  pp.  2C  & 
27)  the  trimurll  was  the  first  element  in  the 
faith  of  the  hiudus  and  the  second  was  the 
liagam.  In  this  view  (Vcuzer  must  bnve 
imagined  the  existence  of  u  miilure  of  the  creeds 
stUl  distinct  iu  India  ;  for  the  whole  vedic  faith 
bad  few  of  the  elements  of  modern  hinduism. 

The  Institutes  of  Menu,  is  a  work  composed 
eight  ceatuiica  before  the  Chisiianera,  but  the 
Big  Veda  ia  of  still  higher  antiquity.  T\ie 
lirst  iustitution  of  hiadoo  society  which 
uotr  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
fitranger,  is  that  of  caste.  When  Mr.  Sorra- 
daile  ooonted  the  castes  iu  Sural  in  A.  D.  IS27, 
he  found  207  in  that  city.  Each  of  them  was 
more  or  leas  restricted  from  private  intercourse 
with  all  the  rest ;  they  could  not  intermarry, 
nor  even  eat  the  same  food^  nor  drink  the  same 
water.  The  date  of  ihc  origin  of  caste,  and 
the  objects  in  view  are  alike  obscure.  Bunsen 
<p.  589)  tsays  the  system  of  caslc  seems  lo 
liavc  l>ecome  completely  formed  B.  C.  30)0, 
during  the  formation  of  tlio  kingdom  of  the 
Furu  and  the  system  of  caste  was  in  full 
force  when  the  Code  of  Menu  was  composed. 
In  the  Vedic  hymns,  nothing  appears  of  a 
priesthood,  properly  so  colled.  In  some,  brnh- 
mans  otUciale,  but  arc  evidently  subject  lo  the 
Kshstriya  as  chaplains  to  tho  noblGmen>  Tbclr 
alUiaioQ  to  castes  is  very  vague,  as  when  the 
fiv9  dauca  of  beings  arc  mentioned,  which  may 
laeaa  the  four  usates  of  Ihc  Aryan,  race  at:d  a 
§Iih  of  the  barboriAQB.  But  there  is  ouc  byua  in 
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the  Veda,  known  as  the  PunMbi  Sukla,  vUi 
represents  the  brahmaD  as  superior 
does  not  eorrespond     wilb  tbe  legcud 
subject   in  its  tnt^r  form.      It  is   fiivm 
Iowa   iu  Mr.  Muir's  Srftiacrit   text  (p.  7),  4 
is  a  mYtjlical  de^cripLion  of  cutisteiMm  Craa 
original  being,  under    the  simililude  of  a  M 
tice  or  as  a  mental    sacrifice,     (vcr  7.) 
victim  Furusha,  born    priioeYallr,   ih<j  i\ 
luted    on    the    sucri&uiiai    grtiss  :  wnth  ki 
Ibcir  oblation,    the  gods,  the    sa-lliTa, 
riahi  sacrificed.  H.  Fruta  ibrti 
were  produced  curds  and  cL  . 
produced  the   auiuiale,    of  wbich  \^- 
deity,    both    wild    nud    t^iiie.    9.  ki 
universal    sacriticc  were    producvvl  ttc   kroai 
called  Itich    and  Samaiif  the    Metn^  ana  tk 
Yajur  10.  From    that    were  prodocvl   koos 
and  all  auimjds  liavintc  two   rowa  ol  irti^  mm^ 
goata    and    sheep.   11.    When    (or  ci 
Purusha,  into  how  many   parts  •^'■'  * 
him  ?     What  was  his  moulb  ?     '  ta 

arms  ?     What  were  called    his  r;.  ■  ' 

12,  The  Brahman  waa  hia  taouv 
was  made  his  arms  ;  that  whici  wii  uz 
Vesya  was  his  thighs  ;  the  Sutlra  spraag  frm 
his  feet.  13.  The  moon  was  prodoocd  b«K 
his  mind  (Manas);  the  sua  from  faia  eye  ;  Sada 
(lud  Agni  from  jiia  mouth  ;  and  Vaya  bgft 
his  brrath.  H.  From  his  name  caotc  UtU^ 
mosphere  ;  from  bis  bead  ib«  ak;  ;  fcoa  h» 
feet  the  earth  ;  from  his  cat  the  four  qotfto^ 
so  they  formed  the  worlds.  The  comfits 
lively  late  dAte  of  this  hjma,  is  cTidoU  bom 
the  mention  of  the  Sacn4  and  Vajor  Vck 
(ver-  9)  but  it  i&  older  than  otter  aeeoaaa 
which  are  given  in  Menu  and  t^  Uab- 
bharato,  when  the  mystical  li^atQeaaos  of  tli 
story  disappoara,  and  the  caaCes  arc  rapmnlrf 
as  literally  proceeding  from  l^raKms'i  NuJf. 
Kven  wlien  ihis  origin  of  the  castes  had  bsMi 
received,  and  the  supretuaey  of  the  hfifcrniw 
established,  it  was  stUl  considered  poaathlc  to 
rise  by  means  of  martification  from  Hi 
Ksbairiya  to  the  Brahman  ic<d  casta.  ThcW 
of  Visvaiuitra  and  olber  of  the  Kahatn;<  kf»* 
ing  been  inspired  by  Tttshi,  to  whoai  soari/ 
ihu  hymus  of  the  Kig  Vt-dit  b^d  bcm  irrcdb^ 
waa  so  stubborn,  that  the  brahmaiiB  ctia  i^ 
ter  this  astrend.nncy  could  only  porry  its  IcM 
by  accountiug  for  it  in  tbcir  own  war.  t*p 
llenry  Klliot  says  that  alkout  tbe  • 
sevuMib  century,  the  divinioaa  of  ca< 
secular,  net  religious.  Ia  fomirr  times,  beay% 
the  four  diissea  existed,  ec^uatly  aaa%^ 
tbc  budhitt  and  hinda  of  India,  as  Ike;  ^  il 
this  day  amongst  the  budliiita  of  O^lc*,  m4 
amongst  tbe  Jains  of  ibe  pcnijisals,  ta  •!«■ 
templc4  oven  brahman  prictta  may  ba  kn»k 
officiating  (Elliot's  HisL  of  India)  aitktUpv- 
ious  of  almost  crery  toparoKc  calia|(.  Al  ^ 
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•?ay, however, the  brahman,  the  Ksbatrya 
isya.  the  Stidra,  the  IrnHesmen  And  nrli- 
of  India  are  mostly  nil  nssocifitert  in  classes 
els  or  castes,  who  do  not  intermnrry,  and 
om  eat  with  others.     Amongst  these,  mny 
named  tho   BanJHrrt,  or    wanderin;;    Rrain 
hMfii  ;  the   Bhntthari  or  cook  ;  Chichri  or 
■lacer  ;   the   Dhor  or  currier  and    leather 
kcr  ;  Ohangar  or    shepheni  ;  ErkalvaHu  or 
et    matccr  ;  Gnoli  or    dairyman  ;  Kalaigar 
■inner  ;  Knssar    or    bracier  ;    Khanjsir    or 
l^erer  ;    Ladafor  cotton  seller  ;  Lar-kassni 
l»6ef    salesman  ;  f^al    beai    or    scavenijer  ; 
ar  or   blacksmith  ;  Mookrc   or    mcalman  ; 
hiy    leniherworker  ;     Rjin^rez    or    dier  ; 
nlgar  or  cutler  ;  and  Sonar  or  goldsmith. 
n   the  south  of  India,  the  live  nrtiaan  classes 
cnllerl   Kammalnn,    Knmalar,  Knnsalar  or 
isnlar.and  Professor  Wilson  thinks  thf>  word 
isnlAr  may  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  and 
Hi    Knns,  Bengali  Kansya,  a   mixed  metnl. 
flflras  the    artisans  of  the  Tamil   race  .ire 
ave  left-hand  castes,  the  Kansala  beinjf 
bldfmitlt.   chief  of    the  five    left   hand 
I  ;  the  other  four  are    the    kanchari  or 
r,  kammari    or  blacksmith,    talchaii    or 
iter,  and   kasi   or  alone    mason.     These 
Itermarry  and  eat  tnjfelher,  and  all  wear 
zonar,  or  sacrrd  cord. 
Itie   hindu  ract^s,  who  profoss  some  part  or 
of  the  brahmiiiical  creeds,  are  kept  apart 
CD  ench  other  by  the  castes,  to  which  their 
ioas    ori^ns   have    given    rise,   but    their 
itaTiitn  pfHgious  views  are  now  alao  sources 
'csisl«-     It^  the  physiotoi^teal  worship   of  tho 
as    for    iDstancc,    while    one  class  of  sec- 
tan«>  the   saivava  and  the  lingaet,    worship 
s  form  of  the  linsiam,  another  set  of  sectarians, 
i   aakta,  worship    the   yoni,   iu  accordance 
tb  the  doctrine  of  the  Tantra.      The  sakiA 
t  divided   into    two    classes,  the  Daksbiua- 
irt>  or   ri^ht   hand    Sakta,  and  the   Varna- 
in,  or  left    hand    Sakta.    The    ri^ht  hand 
rmhip   is   public,    and     addressed    to     the 
id<ie*9es  usually  adored,  but  especially  to  the 
•  of  Diir^a,  Bhawani    and   Parvati,  also 
Lftkshmi,  and  others.     Bui  in  the  worship 
ilbe  left  hand  divi8ion0,lh«!  Tantraka  imper- 
fttions  of  Dnrga  as  Devi,  Kali,  Syama,  8bc., 
a  living  woman  repreaentinji;  the  Sakta,  the 
hip  is  private  and  impure,  and    is  said  to 
e  the  mo&t  numerous  followers,  but  this   is 
n  in  the  peninsula  of  India.   The  Vira 
who  are  known  as  the  jun^m,  alao  aa 
Lingaet  or  Linibadari,  from  wearin^,al  ways, 
lingam  and  who  are  very  numerous  in  the 
arese  speaking  tract, ouj»li*  not, according  to 
tenets  of  their  sect,  to  have  any  cnstc  distinc- 
;  but  they  are  the  moat  bigoted  of  all  the 
a  sects,  and  their   caste   distinctiona  are 
fe  of  trade  and  avocation,  and    are  rigidly 
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adhered  to.     Among  the  Jains,  whose  religion 
consists  principuHy  iu  the  pmcticc  of  austerities^ 
and  in  avoiding  to  destroy  life,  caste  restrictions 
arc  not   prescribed,  oerPrlheleas  they  too  retain 
the  practice  of  caste  divisions  and  the  Sarawuk 
practice  many   usages   common  to  other  hin- 
doofl.     If  a  Jain  rome  into  contact   with   an 
ontcflst,   he,  like   the  hindoo,   touches   fire  or 
wn(er  to  purify    hiraielf;    if  he  have  occasion 
to  receive  any  ihin^   from   a  pariah,  he,  like  a 
hindoo,  causes   to   set  it  down  on  the  ground, 
and    purifies    it    with   fire    or    water,    before 
he   takes  it  no.     Even  shepherds   and  Koolees 
incur  pollution  by  touching  the  dherrace,  which 
they  remove  in  a  similar   manner.  In  the  course 
of  evidence  before  a  criminal  court  in    Gooze- 
rat,   in  Auausl    1853,  "two  shepherds,  Bbug- 
wcn  and   Rodo,"  slated   a   Koolee,  "  came  to 
me,  anrt  said    lliry    had    both    touched   dhera, 
and   became  impure,  and   asked   mc  to  give 
them  fire.     1  look  a   lighted   cojtl    uut   of  my 
hookah,  and  each    of   them   touched   his  fore- 
head   with   it.     I    threw    it    down,   and   they 
then  took   my    hookah,  and     smoked.'*      la 
other  words,  they    were   then    purified,    other- 
wise he  could  not  have  ^xvcn  them   his  bookab. 
If  a   sudra   hindoO  nsk     a  drink    of  a  brah- 
min, it  will  be  given  in  a  brass  vessel,  but  from 
a  distance, — the    brahmin    alrclcliinfif  forward 
and  plni:)tig  the  pot    between  ;    it  is  returned 
similarly,  but  before   receivinjc  it    back,    water 
is    poured    over   to  purify  it.     No  one  of  the 
helot    races    can    enter  the  house  of  a  hindoo, 
but    he    will   stand    at   a  distance  and  shout 
out  his  messatre-      These  all  are  illustrations 
of  the  usual  operation  of  taste  in  India,   which 
bas   held    its  own  in  the  religious^  social  and 
political  changes  of    ^,000  years.     Since  rail- 
way trains  aiid  steam  boats  have  been   runnini?, 
and   the   educational  system  of  the  British  has 
equalized    all    classes,  much    of   the   dread    of 
caete  defilement  has  disappeared,  but  it   is  stilt 
the  prominent  feature  in  everyday  hindoo  lift- 
Forben'  Ras-Mala  or  Hindoo  jinnah,  Fol  tl,^ 
p,  237-38.  WiUon't  Olounry.  ElUoiCi  Supple 
mental  Qlofsary. — See   Arians  ;   Hindu  ;    In- 
scriptions ;  lodia  ;  Kakshivat ;  Kasvapa  •  Vfr>' 
das  ;  Vidvft.  '  •*' 

RlGYAJlSHSAMArHARVA.  See  Vidyi: 
RIGYaL,  TiBKTAN,  lit.  mountain  king,  if 
the  ortRin  of  Plutarchs  Mount  Argillos  (Da 
Kluviis),  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  whioEl 
Bncchud  wtts  born.  Riga,  Tibetan,  a  moun- 
tain, is  the  same  term  as  mount  Rlirhi,  in 
Switferland,  Rigyal  is  one  of  the  Traos- 
Himalayan  ran!i;e.  TIte  peaks  of  this  rang^ 
are  from  30,786  to  21,000  feet  in  height.  Us 
general  direction  is  from  south-cast  to  north* 
west,  and  its  extreme  length  is  upwards  of 
850  miles.  It  forms  the  natural  boundary  of 
Ladak,  Baltt,  andRoDgdo,  on  the  norths  and 
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tluVcbUj  Parilc,  Dras  and  Astor  on  the  soulb. 
lis  passes  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  range  are 
from  16,495  to  18,746  feet  in  heif£htf    and  ou 
the  western  half,  from  12,000  to  Ifi.oOO. 
RIHAN  ami  Nazbu.    Pers.  Ocymum. 
KITS.  Dan.  Rice. 

RIJAL  OOL  GKAIB  or  Mardam-al-ghaib. 
AnAB. 

niKllAT.  Hind.  Taxus  bawiata. 
RIKHALI.     HiNU.  Rhus  vernicifera. 
RIKHU.     Hind.  Sacch.irum  violaceum. 
REKliUX.  Hind.   Rhus  acuminata,  R.  ver- 
nicifera, 
RIKRAN.  Hind.  Populua  alba  ;  R.  citiata. 
RIKSUA.  Sansc.  Bear. 
RIKSHAVAT,  Sans.   Nameof  amoimtain^ 
literally,  bcar-liavin^,  ClVom  riksbaja  bt:ar,  and 
avat,  sufliLt  of  possession.)     The  moiintHin  of 
bears  is  part  of  the  Viudhya  chain,  separating 
iVlalivft  from  Kandesh   and  Berar. —  WUliam's 
jSlory  of  *Vfl/a,  /».  131. 

EIKUN8A.   HiNi).    Altiussp. 
RIMA,  —  ?  fruit  au  pain.  SoHnerat.  Arto- 
-carpus  incisa. —  WillcU. 

RIMASS.  SuMAT.  Felis  tifiris,  Linn, 
RIMAU-BULU.    Malay   Felia  icopardua— 
Sumatranns,    Horsf. 
RIMAU  DAHAN.  Ualat.  See  Felidffi. 
RIMAU  KLMBANG.  Malay.   See   Feli- 
de. 

RINCHOR  from  riu  the  field  of  battle, chor, 
from  chorna.  to  abandon.  Hence  Rinchor,  one 
of  the  titles  under  which  Krishna  is  worshipped 
at  Dwarica,  is  most  unpropitious  to  the  martial 
Rajpoot,  Kal-Yamun,  the  foe  from  whom 
he  fled,  and  who  is  Gfzurcd  as  a  serpent,  is 
doubtleas  thcTak,  the  ancient  foe  oC  the  Yadu, 
who  slew   Janmeja,  emperor  of  the  Faiidu, 

RIN-COOND  is  the  •fountain  of  battle,'  and 
pani  crab  is  applied,  as  we  use  the  word  water, 
to  the  temper  or  spirit  of  a  sword  : — Tod't 
Bajasikan,  Vol.  /,  p.  633.— Sec  Krish- 
na. 

RIND,  a  river  near  Chacbendee  in  Cawn- 
pore. 

RIND.  A  tribe  who  reside  in  Kutch  Gun- 
dsva,  a  district  or  section  of  Baluchistan,  on 
the  east  of  which,  is  the  capital,  Oandara.  It 
it  a  great  level  tract,  inhabited  by  three  very 
distinctly  marked  races,  the  Jet  or  Jnt,  the 
Rind  including  the  Maghazzi^  end  the  Brahui. 
The  Jet  seem  the  original  race,  and  they  oe- 
copy  the  centre  of  the  province.  The  Rind 
with  their  lawless  aub-tribes,  the  Jakrani, 
Dumbaki,  Bughti  and  Marri,  are  a  more  recent 
iatrufiive  race  dwelling  on  the  skirts.  The 
Poda,  a  division  of  the  widely  dispersed  ^eat 
Marri  tribe,  have,  for  the  last  three  centim'ea. 


dators.     Harand  and  Daji1,ic  Kacb  G«iiivv 
but  borderinp  on  the  Indus,  are  mhabit«4  bj  tl» 
Gurchaui  tribe  of  Kind,  and  bave  Ihs  ILam 
on  their  south.     The   Great    Rind  U^kaiai 
subdivided  into  44  branches,    and  thn^k  Ht 
Brahui  are  denomiDated    BaIucIi.      Tl 
ditions  affirm   them    to   have  imiaiitntaA 
ago,  from  Daronscua  And  Aleppo.     Their 
tfiiaj^c  is  the  Jetki  in  common  witli  tiat^lia 
other  inhabitfuits  of  Kacb  GAndhava  and  M«^ 
i-Uind  means  a  brave  man.    Tlie  Rinii  ai  tai 
Gandava  xre  of  the  Utan  Zye  di 
Utaii  Zya  dwell  at  Soran. 
Dumbki  and  Jakrani  dwelt  at  Lekri. 
Ooda  Marri  dwell  at  Kabao, 
Bui^hti  dwell  at  the  hilla  east  of  Lebrtf, Si|* 
Salob  and  Teriki. 

Homarun  dwell  at  Tambu. 
Jamali dwell  atRojan. 
Of  these  Hind  tribea,    Ibe  Dt»UL%  iabai, 
Bughti  and  Doda  Marri,  had  alvap 
tjnguishcd    by    their  rebcUioua   and 
habits.     I'hey  indulged  these    in  the 
the  British   armies  west    of   tbc   ladat 
Marri   tribe  is    considerable   and 
eastern  hilts  of   Kach  Qandara,  sod  a 
and  obedient  portion  of  the  triba  ate  ■ 
weal  of  the  province  below  Jell.     A 
lion  arc  at  Adam  Mam",  on  the  S.  E  ft 
Siud.    The  Marri  of  Kacb  Gandava 
rious  for  their  lawless  habits  aikd   fct 
frequent  Inroads  on  the  plains.     The^  md  Qi 
Maghsz^i  seem  to  have  emigrated  (raa  Mm 
to  Kutch  Gandak'n  at  different  pcriodi, 
hare  become  incorporated  wtlb  tbe  Jat 
tors. 

The  following  minor  Riod  tribea 
north-easlcro  hills  of  Sabaravaa, 
Kallui  at  Lup.       I  Maodarari  at 
Kuchik  at  Kirta.     I  Pugb  at  Juyun. 
Fuskh  at  Johan.      | 

The  Rind  form  two  (pi^l  tribes  m  tli* 
em  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  GurchMialk 
Harand  and  south  of  these  are  iIm  fni^Oft 
nearly  independent,  Mazari  tribe.  TW 
are  the  deadly  eoemiee  of  tbe  Kind,  b^  vt 
Iiably  of  tbe  same  race.  Tha  Macbaaiaia 
divided  into  four  principal  fa 
which  the  Butani  of  Jell  arv  tbe 
and  give  the  chief  or  sirdar,  to  tb« 
boast  of  being  able  to  muticr  S^CKIO 
men,  and  between  them  and  the  fiiad  a 
fend  long  existed.  Tbe  Magfaaaai  aad 
are  alike  addieted  to  the  nne  of  ardeat 
opium  and  bhang. — See  Beiuelnataa; 
Kajik  ;  Kelat ;  Jell  ;  JoU. 
RING. 


I 


RIPUNJAVA, 

tnga  ftre  used    iti    KuBtern    and   Southern 
OS  ugoet  tings,  wtiU  n  sedl  rngraved,  or 
Ifkr  oriiAment,  wurn  on  the  Angers,  toes,  wrists, 
Mskle*  or  in  the  nose,  and  ears.      A  riu^  is  not 
iHeci  ASA  niHrriaice  token,  as  in  Europe,  thoug4i 
amotigsiall  uaiiousund  iu  every  a;<B,    the  riug 
been  cliosen  ua  the  optcat  emblem  of  time, 
laod  such  namca  as  '^annus ;"  ivoM,  Iruc,  (vtavros, 
d  year  from  ,vra  to  surround,  mark  Lbe  moat 
recurrent  period  known  to  men. 
RING.   SecJakun. 

KING.  HiNU.  Crataegus  oxyacantba, 
o  Qoercua  incana  ;  kali  riug,  is  Q.  dilatata. 
lilNGAL.  HiMj.  Arundinaria  utilii, 
KING-DOTTERKL  of  India.  Hialicula  phi- 
Uppiua;  these  wilhpeafowKcommoaquail.blaok 
aud  grny  partridgca^are  plentiful  in  grain-fields. 
RINliHOT.  See  Kasia. 
HIN(>1,  Hind.  Viscuoi  album. 
BINGO.  Hind.  Cratic^cus  oxyacaniha. 
RINQ-WOKM  SHRUB. Cassia atalB,  Linn. 
RINGYAL.  Hind.  KosaWebbiana. 
INJ.  Hind-  Quercns  iucana. 
INNA.  Sec  Kattyawar. 
INSOT.  Hind.  Elseftgnua  conferU. 
l>'  SAG.  Hind.  Phytolacca  decaodra. 
RIO  JANEIRO,  a  town  in  Brazil,  in  South 
.Anirrica,  ao  named  by  its  discoverer  De8ooza. 
^Clie  iuhabituuts  are  principally  of  a  miied 
fl|«aceut.  The  Brazillian  diamond  mines  were 
ftrsi  discovered  in  1 728,  in  the  district  of  Sorra 
4e  Frio,  to  the  uorth  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Xlie  Urgept  diamonds  are  procured  on  the 
river  Jequitiubonlia,  which  is  called  the 
l>iamoDd  Ktver,  also  Rio  Pardo.  Iu 
^be  Ural  mountains,  diamoiid^i  were  detected 
in  1820,  by  Hum^ldt  and  Hose,  in  their 
journey  into  Siberia.  In  the  United  States  the 
diamond  haa  been  met  with  iu  RuLberford 
490UQtry,  North  Carolina,  and  in  Hole  country, 
Georgiji  ;  they  have  Ixieu  found  on  the  river 
Ginul,  in  the  provinc&  of  Conatantioe,  in 
Africa  also  north  ol  L'upe  Town.  They  Itave 
alao  been  discovereil  in  Australia,  and  ol 
•ucb  size  as  to  render  it  probable  (hey  rN;ty 
sdd  yet  more  to  the  mineral  treasures  of 
that  country.  The  rocks  iu  which  lbe  diamond 
occurs  in  Brazil  arc  cither  a  ferruginous  quart- 
xose    coujzlumerHie,  or    a  laminated   granular 

iquariK  called  Itacotumite.  The  latter  rock 
occurs  ill  the  Urata,  and  diamonds  have  been 
fouful  in  it  ;  and  it  is  also  abundant  in  Geori^iti 
and  North  Carolina.  Iu  India,  the  rock  is  a 
qiiartzose  coiit;lomerate.  In  most  instances 
diamonds  are  obtained  from  alluvial  washings. 
la  Brazil  the  sands  and  pebbles  of  tlie  diamond 
•treania  ore  collected  and  washed  under  a  shed 
by  a  stream  of  water  pa&sing  through  a  »uuccs- 
aion  of  boxes. 

RIPA.  See  Semitic  raoea. 
RIPUNJAYA.  See  M3?fldha. 


RisHr. 

UtKHI.  Hjnd.  Viburnum,  the  elder  tree. 
There  an  acveral  upeciea  in  the  N.W.  Htmalayr. 
— Ctegk'9.  Pun.  Rep.  Kulla  and  Kant^ra^p.  8(^. 

HIS;  Hind.  Viburnum  ncrvosura. 

RISALaDaR.  Hind.  A  nftliveofficer  com* 
maodiug  a  troop  of  irregular  horse. 

RISAS.  Arab.  Pewter. 

KISH.  Hind.  Cotoneaster  obtuita. 

KlSH.  Hind  Beard,  properly  Reah. 

R19HABHA.  Bans.  A  bull,  vehicle  of 
Siva,  Isvara  or  Mahadeva. 

RtSHABHA  DKVA.  Sans.  Rishabha 
signilies  excellent. 

RfSUA  KHATMI,  Hind.  AJthm  ro9ea» 
Malva  parviBora. 

RISHBARGAD.— ?    Ficuslndica. 

RISHI.  A  priesihood  of  mabomedans  in 
Kaahmir.  who  do  not  marry  and  who  abstain 
from  fleab. 

RISHi.  An  important  term  in  hindu  r»> 
tronomy,  which,  in  its  scientific  sense,  means 
a  line,  or  great  circle,  paasing  through  ihe  Vo\ti% 
of  the  Ecliptic,  and  tlui  beginning  of  the  first 
Solar  sidereal  sign,  and  first  fixed  Lunar  man- 
sion, of  the  respective  zodiacs  ;  and  which  said 
circle  is  supposed  to  cut  some  of  the  etara  in 
the  Great  Bear,  which  most  commentators  take 
to  be  Dhube.  or/3  Ursm  Majoris,  and  i  Piscium^ 
althougfa  in  reality  no  such  circle  could  be 
made  to  intersect  exactly  these  three  points. 
This  line,  or  circle,  being  thus  invariably  fixed^ 
and  the  four  (fixed  and  moTeablc)  Kodiaca 
conceived  to  coincide  at  a  particular  epoch* 
the  variation  of  the  moveable  ones  may  easily 
be  reckoned  by  its  means,  as  if  it  were  an 
indtx-  Thus,  suppose  that  the  tine  of  the 
Ki»hi  should  have  intersected  the  beginning 
of  the  fixed  Lauar  mansion  Mftgha.  as  was 
supposed  to  be  the  case  in  the  lOlOth  year  of 
iheCulryii^  (liaS  before  Christ),  and  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  said  year  the  line  of  tho 
lti<ihi  was  found  by  observation  to  intersecl 
the  mtddtt!  of  the  moveable  mansion  Magba;J 
then  it  would  be  said  truly  that  the  Rishishad 
got  into  6»  40*  (' -f-^**)  of  the  moveable 
Magha,  and  these  G^  49  would  mark  the 
absolute  precesaionnl  variation  which  had 
accumulated  at  that  epoch  since  the  time  that 
the  fixed  and  moveable  Magbaa  coincided  ^ . 
(vide  Ayana,  Ayanansa.  Oauti-Pata-Qati). — 
The  above  explaoatronof  the  term  Rishiisclearif 
justified  by  all  the  hindu  treatises  of  an^ 
weight  which  have  hitherto  fallen  into  tho 
hands  of  Europeans  ;  and  here  it  may  not  bo 
out  of  the  purpose  to  observe,  that  wheir 
Hrpparchua  (later  than  the  1 35  th  year  befo 
Christ)  on  comparing  his  observaiions 
Spicce  Virginis  (the  HarsfaaDa  of  the  Indiana) 
with  those  that  Simocharis  had  made  ab 
Alexandria  about  a  century  before,  and  per- 
ceived by  the  result?]  that  the  Stars   appml 
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to  have  H(Wxnr''(l  (though  alowl}')  from  west  to 
ca&l,  reUtivtrly  ^^  the  c((uinocLial  points,  he 
WHS  fnr  from  imagining  thnt  Indian  astro- 
mers  (perhaps  several  centuries  before  his 
time,  nod  Id  all  probability  by  oUfiervatioos  of 
the  same  star)  had  already  noticed  the  same 
variation,  on  which,  in  after  ages,  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton  r^soivcd  aud  esiabtibbed  the  great 
problem  of  the  equinottical  preceseioti.  The 
celebrated  Indian  asirouomer  Aryabhalta,  pro- 
bably puz7.1eii  how  to  Bccuuiit  for  ibc  change 
of  Iho  position  of  the  line  ol  the  Risbis,  which, 
he  admittet),  hml  itiler8t^ct<:d  the  middle  of 
the  moveable  Lunar  mauMou  Mut{ha  in  the 
year  of  the  Caliyu{$  lOlO  and  wbich  he  pre- 
tended to  cut  (wlieu  he  wrote)  the  be^innin^ 
of  Aswini,  ima^ucd  a  curious  system  on  the 
seven  stars  oi  ihe  Orcat  Benr,  to  wbich  he 
supposed  a  proper  motion  to  tbe  eabtward,  at 
the  rate  of  \^°  *20'  (a  Luuar  uianbton)  in  iUO 
yeara  ;  which  amounted  to  159,9Q[I  revolu- 
tions iu  a  Calpii,  and  which  aquured  his 
account.  Hut.  ihia  absurd  iloctrine  has  lung 
since  been  abandoned  liy  nil  mflnoer  of  In* 
dian  aatronomer^i  ;  lurtuy  of  whom,  in 
existence,  in  18 lO,  hail  never  heard  ol  it. 
—  barren,  Krtla  Sdukalitii  p.  85,  345. 

KISHI  ift  al«o applied  (iu  a^ense  totally  dif- 
erent)  to  the  Vnuapriidthj  brtthinins,  nr  in- 
habiUnla  of  the  JestTl>  Of  these  llie  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  were  the  seven  <;KBt 
Uibhi  or  peuiicnii*,  or  Muha  Sapttiitc  Uiishi 
astadha,  who  bud  relirrd  iu  Liie  lerrilory 
washed  by  the  Imlua  -,  aud  ii  was  to  ilitm, 
it  14  supposedi  thai  Alexandrr  ilm  Great 
applie<l  lor  inalrucliuu  alter  iuvadinj^  lhi;ir 
countty. 

A   brahman  who  keeps  the  aacriticia)  fire  is 
obliged  by  law  to    know    the  paniciibir  gotra 
of  the  'lUl    10  which    bi^  own  family  belongs. 
When   the   tire  id   to    be    conseeraU'd,   A^ni 
Havyavaliana,  tbe  god    who  carries   the    liba- 
tioUE  to  he.'tveu,  must  be  mvuitcd.  This  invoca- 
tion or  inviUttiuu   of  Agni   is  colleil   pntvjira. 
Akui  Itiuisclf  or  the  fire,  is  c*dli<l  Arsheya,  the 
otl^pring    of    the  Rishl,    because    the     l{i:ihi 
first  lighted  him  (it)  at    llicir    SMcriticcs.      He 
is  the  bolri  as  well  as  the  adhvaryu  among  the 
gods.     Like  the  hotri  Hnd   sdvaryu  pricata,  he 
is  supposed  toiuvite  the  gods  to   the    5acribce 
and  himsflf  to  c«rry  the  obUtioit    to    the    seat 
of  the  immortblp.    When,  therefore,  a  brahmau 
lias  his   own   tire   consecmtcd,     be    wishes  to 
declare  tbat  be  ittas  worthy  as  his  anceators  to 
oifer   sacriticea,  and  he    iuviiea  Agui  to  carry 
bis  oblutioQ  to  the  gods  as  be  did  for  bis  ances- 
tors.     'I be  Rishi  saints  belonged  lo  Ibe  Vcdio 
«g«.     They  are  sages   or  seers,   to  whom  waa 
attributed  the  authorship  of  the    hymns  in  the 
Ycdas.  In  bindu  mythology,  the  Ri^bi,  were  the 
childreu  of  the  Meuu,  the  offspring  of  the  Biah- 


madica,  who  were  the  sona  of  Brabsa.  Xka 
are  seveu  in  number,  and  arc  uaned  Kisfiy^ 
Atri,  Vflsishta,  ViswaiUitrH,  Gautaiu,  fTs^ 
ni,  and  Bbaradtvaja.  They  are.is  tiOMaH^ 
the  husbauds  of  the  six  rleiMla^  bit  htmm 
and  sevea  cau  accord,  it  miy  be 
understand,  yet  they  have  had  tbe 
becoming  thu  seven  bright  atara  ta  tht 
Bear  ;  aud  Lbey  are  fabled  to  benvrU 
Fleiaties,  Viswamitra  was  fofioerty  a 
son  of  Galhi  and  by  bis  davoCioai  bi  I 
a  Riftbi  and  capable  of  oreaiing  aswell  •• 
ma.  See  Arian  ;  BrahmadicA,  CaaU  i 
Lords  of  created  beings  ;  India;  Maav  ; 
Polyandry  ;  Rama  ;  Sati ;  VaisW; 
Uma — MiUler,  CWrmaii**  JTyO.  /TMf  C 
Moor.  f.  86. 

RISUI  AGASTYA.  See  India. 

RISHKA.  HiNi>.  Hedicago aadva. 

RISHKA.  See  Grasses. 

RISHIA.  alaoRiataU.  Duft.  S^fimMta- 
arginatus. 

Rl.SHYADI-NYASA  Sxin^  inat^t 
sage,  adee,  the  first,  niid  Djrasa,  lo  ptaM. 

UlSHYA-SllRINQA.  bAMS.  fni»n*fis 
deer,  and  shrinno,  horna- 

KISO.  It.    Rice,  ~ 

lUSBALDAR.  An  offi«r  of  i 

RITA.  BgNo.  Acacia  oondnaa.  A.  n^ 
Buck, 

RITA.  UiKD.  Sapindua  Jetargcm.  &A 
KtTHA.  Mak.  Givollia  Kotilcrifenate. 
RITHA,  DcK.   Gcz.    Hind,  alw,  Aiah 
CtVi.     Fruit  of  Sspindua   cmar.  '>" 

nuts.     Kithe  ka  Jhnr,     the    krc>  '* 

pmitftiinatu?.      Rilhe    ka    tet,    tfie  oiL     M 
Biipiiiiliis  emanfinntuB  ;  Oil  ;  Soap  Kut. 
lUTHEI.  Hind.  Fluggca  l»uc<;pTrnt. 
HITI-GaSS.  Singh.    AblUrii  iwioua.— 
diuvn\  Enmphins. 

KtlU-PAKA,  araja  of  A>o^' -  -»-w« 
skilfitl  in  (he  calculation  of  nun 

Kl  rUPAKNA,  tiANft.  fnxa  ruoo,  «  ^am, 
and  pantn,  a  leaf. 

RUU-YAGA.    Sans,  from  rtoo,aww, 
and  yaja  worship  with    sacrifices. 
RITWIJ.  Sec  Hindu. 
kW.  Hind.    Uotoncaslef  obtB»a. 
RIVAS   lIlND.     See  Hbcuu  unodi. 
KI7ATA.     See   Hrnhmadica. 
RIVEA  FRAOnvNa. 

n«n»dtiii-e  Ve*r*y,^TAK, 
A  beauliful  variety  of  the  eonvolrvliatnli; 
found  in  ht^dges,  called  the  dove  acealH 
er  by  Europeans,    transparent    white 
opening  at  sunset  and    perfuming  Ihe  lir 
a  very  pleasant  odour  ;  Ir-aras  a«<d  at  ^.fmm 
—Jtfffrey^     See  Vegetablea  of  SoistWn  Mk 
RIVER  GODDESS.    See  GtD^ 
RIVER-HORSE.  The  Hippopotansi* 


the  principal  rivers  of  Soulb  Eastern 
ow  iDio  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  tho  Arabian 
,  the  ImliiiH  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
I  Pftcitic  Ocflrtn,  The  waterslied  of  the  Bay 
Beogal  includes  the  Ganges,  Brahmapuita, 
alt&Duddy.  Ooiiavery,  Kisbna,  l^ennar,  Cau* 
ry,  fcic.  The  watershed  of  the  ArHbinii  Sea 
cludea  the  rivi^rs  Indus,  Lunee,  Kcrbuddn, 
ipty,  and  (hu  numerous  torrents  descending 
l>m  I  lie  Western  Gtwits.  The  Uiiuulayan 
ftltfnbed  baa  invariably  been  found  to  Ue  at 
very  consideiable  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
nemi  Iliinal:iyan  peaks  which,  from  the  side  of 
ifidustHn,  seem  to  form  the  watershed.  This 
eculiarity  has  been  confirmed  by  the  routes 
r  A.  Zaskari.  The  Himalaya  ^ives  forth  (our 
rest  rivers,  the  Brahmaputra,  Indus,  tiutlej 
nd  Kurnalior  Go|{ra.  These  are  called  by 
e  Tibetans,  TiimJan-kbambH,  or  Horse's 
M>uth  ;  Six^h-gi-khambti,  or  Lion's-iuouih  ; 
UKt^han-Lluimba,  or  BuU's'Oiouth  and 
Ubja-khaiuba,  or  Peacock's  mouth.  These 
nir  great  rivers  drain  the  Kailns  group  of 
kottnuina.  They  rise  cloae  to  the  great 
alias  Furbut.  A  peculiarity  in  the  river 
f%tmaa  of  Hruiah  India  merits  notice.  It  is 
lat  flhoriJy  after  issuini;  from  the  mountains 
BMOg  which  thfy  rise,  the  rivers  run  through 
w-lyiit^  valleys  to  the  sea.  Their  fall  is 
I  icciiUc  that,  following  their  windings  for 
ven  1,000  miles  from  the  ocean,  the  rivers 
ludirt  are  siill  found  running  in  beds, 
nly  seven  ur  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
;vcl  of  the  sua,  thereby  atlording  great  fac^ 
Uea  for  daniuitnK  up  their  waters,  and  for 
Dg  long  reaches  tit  for  navigation.  The  • 
as,  with  the  marginal  basins  of  their  affluent 
iver»,  are  districts  of  the  greatest  importance 
hysically  as  well  as  ethnogruphically  but  the 
ivera  of  S.  K.  Asia  are  of  great  importitnce. 
'ho  proportional  length  of  course  ot  some  of 
OQost  noted  rivers  in  the  world  are  shown 
ly  by  the  following  numbers;^ 
Euiopean  riven. 

luiDea I  I  Danube...         ...  7 

li  I  Wolga  ...        H 

Aiiatic  rivers. 


Brahmaputra..  2*000 
Eupbratcfl  ...  1,900 

Indus,  Siudh,..  l,!#00 
Thylunan,  Burm.  i,aa(i 
GaDg«a  ..  1|850 

Iniwadij  Burmab.  l/iSO 
Gibun  or  Oxua.  1,200 
TigriM,  Turkey...    1,160 


Ourr»h,N. 
Oodavery,  South  „  8&ft 
JumaabfN,  India.  800 
Oogr.  „        780 

Kerbudda,    Central 

India...  780 

BoDJer,  Borneo . . .       57g 


(probably)...     6^ 

iphrateh, 8^ 

mg<^  ■-             ..•   fl| 
(am™  pooler     ...    94 
tV9  Kian,  or  Ava  ri- 
ver-  95 


Jenolsea.. 

Oby        

Arooor  .., 

Lena  .. 

Hcuabo  o(  China. 
Kiaa  Keu.        „ 
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T/u  Yunrj-lwKiang  of  China  forms,  with 
the  HoMn^ho,  a  twin  basin,  to  which  the  most 
advanced  and  powerful  eastern  civilixatioo 
owes  iis  development.  The  Yang-tseKiang 
ia  connected  on  the  west  with  the  twin  basins 
of  the  Balwin  and  Irawadi,  which  are  them- 
•elves  connected  inland  with  the  Tibetan  dis- 
trict and  OD  the  S.  and  £.  to  the  Indian 
oceanic  basin.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  the  world  ;  it  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Tibet,  and,  after  traversing  the 
Koko-Nor,  enters  China  at  the  province  of 
Kan-Sii  ;  it  then  leaves  it  again  to  water  the 
sandy  plains,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alechan  moun- 
tains, surrounds  the  o.ountry  of  Ortous.  and  af- 
ter having  watered  Cliiua  from  south  to  north, 
and  then  from  west  to  cast,  goes  on  to  throw 
itself  into  the  Ytllow  Sea.  The  waters  are  purs 
Bud^  bt*auliful  at  their  source,  and  only  assume 
their  yellow  tint,  after  passing  the  Alechan 
and  the  OrtouB.  The  river  rises  almost  always 
to  the  level  of  the  country  through  which  it 
ftows  ;and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  dis- 
astrous inundations  which  it  occasions.  These 
floods,  are  very  so  fatal  to  China,  but  they  are 
of  little  consequence  to  the  uomudic  Tartars, 
who  have  onl>  to  strike  their  tents,  and  move 
off  elsewhere. 

Irawuii.  The  sources  of  this  great  river 
are,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  be- 
tween 27*^  and  28^  of  north  lutitiide,  and  the 
direction  ol'its  vidlcy  is  nearly  dueoorih  and  south. 
The  transverse  range,  which  separates  the  upper 
part  of  the  western  branch  of  the  irawudi  from 
the  valley  of  A^som,  is  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, varying  probably  between  &,0OOaDd  6,U00 
feet.  Tfau  slope  ot  the  valley  of  the  Irawadl 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Indus  or  Ganges. 
The  valley  of  iiukum  ia  said  to  be  1,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  set.  The  central  branch 
of  the  Irawadi  at  Mauolii  b  L.  37*  ^0'  N.  is 
1.800  feet ;  at  Bhamoin  L.  24°  about  &00  feet. 
Along  its  bank,  bills  fre^fuently  approach  ami 
some  ol  them  dose  to  the  river  are  3,U0(i  or 
4,000  feet  hi^b.  Amongst  the  high  mountains 
at  ita  soun-c  the  rain-rail  is  considerable  ;  at  its 
centre,  the  fall  of  rain  is  comparatively  small 
but  much  rain  falls  at  its  delta.  The  valley  of 
Manipux  ia  drained  by  the  westerly  tributary  o( 
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fbe  Trsfrnrli.  Griffith's  icronnt  of  the  Irawa* 
cli  above  Bhamo  is,  Ibttt  it  keeps  up  ite  magni- 
fioeni  character,  bk  far  as  he  weot,  lo  the  mouth 
of  the  Mogoua^r  river,  where  it  is  900  to  1,000 
yards  acro&s,  aud  he  describes  the  appearance  of 
Its  vast  sheet  of  water  as  really  graad.  At  the 
begioaing  of  the  first  defile,  about  five  miles 
above  Bhamo,  the  river  is  about  1,000  yards 
across,  and  its  course  is  detioed  by  low  wooded 
bills  which  run  close  to  its  bauks.  About  two 
viles  farther  on  the  channel  narrows  to  500 
yards,  and  hills  become  even  closer  and  bang 
more  abruptly  over  the  stream  than  before,  and, 
about  another  mile  beyond,  a  hivhor  range  of 
bills  from  the  south-west  comes  iu  behind  the 
former  one,  and  both  terminate  on  the  bank  as 
bead  lauds.  The  great  Irawady  river  and  the 
sens  in  which  the  Merguiand  Eastern  Archipe- 
laffos  are  enclosed,  abound  in  lish,  and  the 
jMalays  shoot  their  great  stake  nettiugs  far  into 
the  ocean.  The  wealth  of  these  eastern  rivers 
and  seas  is  boundless. 

The  Burmans^arc  the  predominant  people  of 
the  basin  of  the  Irawadi.  and  occupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  basin  above  Pegu,  the  southern  part 
of  the  upper  basin  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  beyond,  as  fsr  as  Bu-mo.  They  are 
also  found  in  the  delta,  but  their  progreiB 
there  has  been  comparatively  recent,  aud  the 
prior  inhabitants  still  form  the  greater 
majority.  Their  native  name  Ma-ran. ma, 
M'rau-ma,  whence  their  softened  modern 
M'yan-ma,  M'ya-ma,  is  the  source  of  the  Euro- 
pean corruption  Burman.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  Burmau  power  appears  to  have 
been  for  the  longest  periods  in  the  same  part 
of  the  basin  where  it  now  is.  In  the  era  of 
their  greatest  stability  and  prosperity,  their 
capital  was  at  Pagan  (  probably  the  place  of 
that  uiiutc  above  Ava)  from  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Previous 
to  this,  on  their  first  advance  Irom  Aracau, 
they  appear  to  have  conquered  the  northern 
part  of  tbe  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Mud — for 
their  capital  was  for  39^  years  at  Prome.  It 
waa  not  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  they  sueceeded  iu  annexing  Pegu. 
But  iu  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cenlury, 
tbe  Mon  threw  of{  the  yoke  and  in  ihsir  turn 
subjugated  all  Burmah  for  a  short  period. 
The  Burmans  di(¥er  from  tbe  Aoamcsc  in 
being  stouter  and  darker,  and  iu  the  head  be- 
ing Daya-Polynesiuu  or  Turanian  oval,  and 
not  obtusely  ovoid.  The  bead  varies  greatly 
and  the  coarser  forma  show  a  tendency  to  the 
Binua  contraction  of  the  forehead,  rendering  tbe 
lateral  ezpantioD  of  the  forehead  very  marked. 
Tbe  uormal,  or  non-ludianised  Burman  head. 
appearit.  in  many  respects,  to  resemble  the 
coarse  Sumatran,  Javan,   Borneon  aud   Polyne- 

'n»   lliia  softened  luraniao  type  is  decidedly 


allied  to  tbe  oblong  aquare  and  oval  Cte* 
type  and  not  to  (he  ovoid  and  orfaicular  nftd 
the  Tibetan,  some  of  the  Himalaya — Okifi^ 
the  Anam  and  tbe  Cclebcsian  tribea.  The  hm 
mans  on  the  west  more  oltcu  ivaesblr  ^ 
handsome  Asianesian  tribea  fouad  ta  Boa^ 
some  parts  of  East  Indonesia,  and  PalyMA 
Burmana  and  Malaya  are  sonMvbal  i 
than  the  Siamese,  tbe  mrctmgt  bcigkt 
probably  sbout  5  feet  2  inches-  As  la 
hist  countries,  Burmese  women  afe  fsafi 
the  companions  and  not  the  alavaa  oftW 
But  the  Tibeto-Burmaoa  and  the  npm 
IsdonesiaD  tribes  permit  ^reat  lieettai  to  ^4 
sexes,  prior  to  marriage^  wbau  ebaatrfy  t»  a* 
required. 

Krom  the  central  axis  of  Ibe  TTJBriayt  k 
successieii  of  secondary  rangM  lakcihtiuwpi 
which  descend  on  tlie  one  haod  towaida  lb 
plains  of  India  and  on  the  Other  tovsdbUi 
northern  rivers.  These  aecondary 
the  ludian  side  aeperate  the  great 
which  flow  towards  the  plains  of  ladii 
which,  suceeisively  uniting  in  thar  a 
through  the  plains  ultimaleiy  dtmkmpi 
waters  into  the  Indus  and  llralinianalii 
which  they  are  at  tirat  aepcraied  by  Aa 
breadth  of  the  Himalaya.  Tbe  fftA 
from  nest  to  east  in  succeasion  are  Ihc 
tbe  Cheoab,  the  Ravi,  the  Bcas,  ibc 
Jumnn,  the  Ganges,  tbe  Cdogra,  tfaa 
the  Cosi,  the  Tista^  the  Monaat  and  Iht 
siri.  All  these  are  separated  by  oWaa 
of  great  elevation,  but  wbieb  teffiBJatft  il 
abruptly  10  tbe  plaius  of  India,  A  dkrfa^tf 
rain  falls  on  the  Himalaya,  greHailit  4M* 
to  10,000  feet,  bat  in  the  aheUerad  vath^i  if 
interior  chains  of  10,000  lo  13,009  bck^oalv 
occasional  showers  falL  In  Sikkia  fi 
Bhotau  tbe  rains  are  heavy  in  the  widavdhys 
but  HI  the  I^cbtn  valley  at  the  tnaaavtt 
ofaain  it  is  much  drier.  Mttjna  awd  Bm'm 
pooler  are  names  of  the  s«iii«  river  in  dilaoi 
parts  af  its  course.  Tbe  Mc-gna  falls  iMOlfti 
Brahmaputra  ;  and,  Ihoagh  a  mtnth  arfkr 
river>  coimuunicatts  its  nane  to  the  othir  Atf* 
ing  the  rest  of  its  course.  The  aovreeiafUi 
Hrahmaputra  proper  may  b«  assigaad  H 
Lat.  N.  33''  '6t{\  .ud  Loi^  K.  Of. 
97"  30*.  The  first  snow  eowm)  mm- 
lai-ns  occur  in  Lat.  N.  28*'.  tW  Boh- 
maputra  is  called  by  the  Titietaias  Zayo  ih» 
after  the  province  Zayo,  through  which  it  6o«s  > 
the  Mishmi  and  Singpho  give  it  iha  viaiW 
Talu  Ka.  Its  direction  as  f«r  as  \aX.  K-S^ 
55*  is  nearly  due  south  ;  from  tbe  wasnan^ 
the  Galum  river  to  the  Du  j\^ts  Borth*vi^ 
and  from  this  point  to  Sadia  wMth^tfU 
The  Brahmaputra  rises  among  fi|;aiiDe  i^ 
ctera  to  the  S.  £.  of  lake  ]klanaani«ar«  re* 
nearly  east  for  000  miles  and  al  »mm!  tdaara 
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id   atream  useH   for  Irnffic.     It  recttifet 
fCreai  tributaries  each  equal  to  iheGan* 
iacharging  about  40.000    cubic   feet  of 
per    second.    This  mighty    river    runs 
;li  tlie  N-  E.  of  India  from    Brahmakuiid 
iilpara  for  a  mean  leoiethf  exolusivc  of  its 
ttua   amall  curves,   of   more    than    400 
The  entire  surface  of  Asaam  preaenla  a 
uniform    alope,   with    a    tew   insolated 
e    htlU,    somelimes    of   no   coDsidernble 
clevhtion.     The    BrahmapuCra    nowhere 
itf  any  remarkable  contraction  of  its  bed, 
le  only  rapid  part  of  importance  is  aitua- 
rtcfiQ  miles  below  its  coufluence  with  the 
If.     I'he  level   of  the   Brahmaputra  at 
is  SIO  feet.     A  little  to  the  south  of  the 
30e  o(  the   Tista  begins  that  part   of  the 
where  the   atream    branches   off  iu   the 
Mf  a  delta,  and  shortly  joins    that  of  the 
Kb    The  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide  extend 
»  eeason    when  the  river  is  low,   upwards 
id  Dacca  ;  the  ia\l  from  Sadia  to  the  delta 
quently  amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile* 
k  ia  situated  near  the  spot  where  the  most 
derable   of  its  affluents  joiu  the  Brafama- 
I,  viz.y  the  Dihong  (ariver  idenlicalwith  the 
;an  Zambu,  into  whicht  before  its  confluence 
the  Brahmaputra,  flows  the  Dihong.)  The 
makund   ia  a  very    deep  basin-shaped  en- 
nent   of  the  river,  just  befure  it    emerges 
the  mouutains  to  descend  into  the  plains 
1^10.     The  velocity  of  the  currcnti  which 
Bdvc  and  below  the  Brahmakund  is  very 
Buffers  a  ^reat  diminution  at  this  point. 
■  S.  W.  course,  along  the  whole   length 
IK  left    shore  of  the  Brahmaputra,    and 
ly  parallel  to  the  broad  valley  through  which 
oa,  we  meet  with  a   longitudinal   range  of 
idary   hills,    inhabited    by    the     various 
ered  tribes  of  the  Nag»,  Khassin.   Jaintia, 
Garo.       It  disembogues  into  the  Bay  of 
^al,  through  three  mouths,  after  a  length,  in 
ilftins,  of  93$  m.     It  receives  in    its   long 
le  the  Sanpoo.   1,000  ;   Dihong,    140; 
Dihong,    100   ;  Boree  Dehiog,    150   ; 
m-Sheeree,  180  ;  Monas,   id9    ;  Bagnee. 
Ouddala,    160;   Durlah,  US  ;Tee»U, 
Barak,  200;  Goomlec  140  milea.    The 
chea  of  the   Brahmaputra,   togelher   with 
B  of  the  Ganges,  intersect  Lower  Bengal  in 
A  variety  of  directions  as  to  form  a  com- 
ayatem  of  inland  navigation.  The  Brahma- 
ra    begins  to   rise  in   April  owing  to  the 
iog   of    the   snow   at  its    alpine  sources, 
utthe  lat  July  it  is  at  full   flood,   and  all 
level  country  is  submerged,  herds  of  buffa- 
,  deer  and  hogs  then  swim  for  refuge  to  the 
Tlie    Brahmaputra   drains   Assam     in 
direction.     It    is   known  in   Assam  by 


name  Hirnnyo   or   golden.    Id  the  rainy 
QD  it  rUei  30  oc  ^0  feet  aborc  its  lowest 


level,  overflows  its  banks  and  inundatea  the 
country  like  nn  inland  sea.  In  the  dry  season 
it  is  a  labyrinth  of  half  tilled  channels,  render- 
ing the  navigation  intricnte  and  fit  only  for 
steamers  of  lieht  draut;lii.  It  is  not  navigable 
higher  thHn  Dibrujjhar.  As  seen  from  Ogri 
hill  near  Tezpur,  the  river  is  swrepint;  along 
in  abed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  railea  in  brendlh^ 
with  numerous  islands  covered  with  canes 
and  shrubs.  The  chief  towns  on  the  bnnke  of 
the  river  are  Bishnath,  Durrung,  Gowhutty, 
Goalpara,  Nusaeerabad.  It  is  navigated  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Dibroogurh  near  tlio 
head  of  the  Assam  valley  within  600  miles  of 
Peugshaw,  the  point  reacbedby  Captain  BUkea- 
ton  on  the  Yang-tae-kiang  river.  Of  thcae  500 
miles  300  are  known.  Colonel  Briggs  advan- 
ced to  Sadia  50  miles  to  the  east  of  Dibrogurh 
by  steamer,  and  if  the  intervening  distance  can 
be  opened,  the  rich  province  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang  would  be  available  to  India. 

The  rivers  of  the  northern  parts  of  British 
India  and  Burmah  are  in  a  tranquil  atate,  from 
the  time  of  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in  Octo- 
ber, to  the  middle  of  March  ;  then,  the  north- 
westers  begin   in   the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal 
(though  later  as  we  advance   westwards)   and 
may   be  expected   once  in  three  or  four  days, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season. 
These  north-westers,  which   have   their   d^no* 
mioatioD  from  the  quarter  in  which  they  usually 
originate,  are    the    most   formidable    enemies 
that    are    met  with  in  the  inland    navigation, 
they    being    sudden    and    violent    squalls  of 
wind  and    rain  ;  and    though  of  no  long  dura- 
tion,   are     often    attended    with   fatal   effects, 
if   not  carefully   guarded  against  ;  whole  fleets 
of  trading  boats  having    been   sunk    by    them 
almost  iustaQtaneously.     They  are  more  fre- 
quent  in   the  eastern,   than   in   thtf   western 
parts  of  Bengal  ;  and  happen  oftener  towards 
the    close  of  the  day,  than  at  any  other  time. 
As    they    are    indicated    some    hours  before 
they  arrive,  by  the  rising  and   very  singular 
appearance  of   the   clouds,   the  traveller    baa 
oommonly   time  enough   to   seek   a  place   of 
shelter.     It  is  in  the  great  rivers  alone,  that 
they  are  ao  truly  formidable ;  and  that  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,   and  beginning  nf  June, 
when  the  rivers  are  much  increased   iu  width. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season, 
(which   period  varies  in    different  parts  from 
the   middle,   to  the  end  of  June)  tempestuous 
weather  must  be  oocaaionally  expected.     Flaocs 
of  shelter   are  more  common  at   this  seaaoii, 
than  at  any  other,  by  the  filling  of  the  crecka 
and   inlets,   as   the   river  increases  ;  and,  on 
(ho  other    band,    the    bad    weather,  when   it 
happens,  is  of  longer  continaance  than   during 
the  season  of  the  north*west«rs.    The  rivcra 
being     now     spread     to     the    breadth     qC 
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several  milea,  a  strong  wind  hai  the  power 
of  raising  Urge  waves  ou  llieto,  and  particu- 
larly when  blowing  in  a  contrary  (iireotion 
to  the  rapid  parts  of  the  stream  ;  which  at 
such  timfls  should  be  avoided,  na  much  from 
motives  of  conveniency,  a»  of  safety.  During 
the  long  interval  between  the  end  of  the  rainy 
Mason  of  northern  India  and  the  beginning 
of  the  north-westers,  one  proceeds  in  security 
with  respect  to  weather,  and  has  only  to  ob* 
serve  a  common  degree  of  attention  to  tlie  pilot 
iDfT  of  the  boat  clear  of  ahnllows,  an<l  sLumps 
of  trees.  These  will  generally  be  avoided  by 
keeping  in  the  bend  of  the  rivers  nrBreat 
to  the  side  that  has  the  steep  bunk  ;  but 
not  so  near,  as  to  be  within  the  ver<rt^  of 
Us  inferior  slope.  This  ateep  bank  has 
the  deepest  water,  and  the  stronKOst 
curreat  near  it  ;  and  is  therefore,  on  both 
Bccounts,  the  proper  side  to  keep  on, 
wbeu  going  down  with  the  stream  ;  »b 
its  rate  of  motion  must  principally  deter- 
mine that  of  the  boat  ;  for  the  motion  acquired 
by  the  oars  of  a  Inrge  budgcrow  hanlly  ex- 
ceeds 8  miles  a  day,  at  ordinary  times. 
From  the  beginning  of  November  to  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May.  the  usual  rnte 
of  going  with  the  stream,  is  forty  miles  in  n 
day  «t  12  hours  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  from  50  to  70  miles.  The  current  is 
strongest  while  the  waters  of  the  inundation 
are  draining  otf;  which  happens  in  part  of 
August  aud  September. 

lu  the  very  singular  navigation  across  the 
jhils,  or  inundations,  between  Dacca  and 
Naitorc,  &e.,  in  which  100  miles  or  more  are 
tailed  on  nearly  a  straight  coarse,  leaving  the 
villages  and  groves  to  the  right  and  left, 
little  difficulty  occurs,  unless  the  wind  should 
fail;  for,  while  it  continues  to  blow,  it  is 
always  fair,  during  the  season  of  the  inundn- 
lion.  The  current  presents  only  a  IriflirtK 
obstacle  ;  since  its  motion  (which  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Gauges)  is  seldom 
half   a  mile  per  hour. 

A  tract  in  the  districts  lying  csst  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  including  Dacca  and  Sylhet, 
has  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface  occupied 
by  the  rich  pUiins  of  Mymensimr  and  Sylhel 
through  which  the  river  Soornia  mennders. 
The  old  channel  of  iho  Itrahmaputra,  now 
Denrly  dry,  winds  alone  hv  Dacca  from  the 
islward.  This  tract  nffords  a  great  variety 
>f  produce,  such  as  cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice 
and  other  grains. 

T/u  Oariffea  rises  in  the  southern  steeps  of 

the  Himalaya.    It  receives  the  Bhagarathi  and 

daoansnda  30  miles  of  Srlnugur,  then  the  Jum- 

at  Allahfibtd,  which  rises  near;  and  by  the 

lumbul  nml  Bitwsh  vrhioh  drnin  the  north 

th«  Vindyah  mountainSi  then  the  Sone  and 


then  the  Hogra,  Coai  and  Gandak,  Iha  UStf 
Monghyr,  where  the  rivej-  ia  3  mica  iMSMaiA 
30  feet  deep. 

The  Ganges  begins  to  riae  in  tba  snd  «l  i|d 
and   conuaues   to    increase  till   tli«  uAdb  d 
August  wheu  it  reacbea  many   pUoes  31  k^ 
the   level   districts    in    its   lower  course ai»is- 
undjited  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  lOO 
Abuui   2t)0  miles  from   ibe  sea  I5e  rJvcf 
itiio    a    labyrioib    of    riwrs,     fomisy   trin 
covered   with   woods    and    known   as  Saari^ 
buns,    but   ihe  fore*;  of  Ibeir  watcra  is  inrt 
cient    to  clear   the    biir   at    Ibeir   assail  ui 
the   most   western     branch- — the    Hoothlf  a 
alone  navigable  for  Urge  vc88<ls.     At  Gaiviri 
iu  Garhwttl.  Ut,  3l«    3',    Lonj?.  7S**  Sl'.a 
a   celebflted   hindu    temple  on  the  n%kk  Wi 
of  the  Bbagiratti  in   its  upprr  eoune^  aa4  a 
10,319  feel  above  the  sen,  near  the  tvopiills 
scenery  ia  grand.    Four  peaks  riae,  bu;:c  M]^ 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  nv«r  ran*  impm^ 
oualy  in  ilsshiitgly  bed,  the  sutlcd  aoaail  ofUr 
Btontra  which  it  rolls  alone  oiixffl  wiib  Un  aar 
of  its  waters.    Sourgaronrii  ia  the  neamttf  ita 
peaks  and  forms  the  western  ftoiat  of  IkapM 
suowy  hollow.    Roodroo  Himala  t%  thesaMii 
and  lorms  the  other  point  ;   bnt  ftno  t^*M 
runs    down    a    im^e    soowy     ilumlrfB  tMl 
deems    to    give    off    or    ends    in  the  mn^ 
tains  ibat  surrotind  and  form  a  jrreot  vabnte* 
though    unequal   snowy    ridge,  baundifK|  aal 
oontininK   the    iglen    of    the    Ubaffimu.    TW 
other  three  peaks  form   diiforent   poiaiaalic 
back  ol   tbe   immense  hollow,  and   aftafllWi 
compose  oue  of  the  most    maxoihctalaad  vt» 
oerable  mountains,  perhaps,  that  the  world  cu 
produce 

y*/i(f  C/tvni^K^  riverisB  tribntarjrtotkt  Ji^ 
na.  It  rises  in  Mulwaliy  ia  Int.  SS*  i$\  md 
Ion.  7&°  45',  eight  or  nine  milea  8.  W.  Itm 
Mhow,  which  ia  3,019  feel  above  tha  aeau  ll 
naee  on  the  cluster  called  Janapavn.  Jt  lai 
north,  105  m.  ;  iN  W.,  0  m,  ;  S.  E.,  IOb.; 
N.  K.,  23  ra.  ;  3.  W.  25  m  ;  North  to  jm^ 
tion  with  Kali  JSind,  then  N.  K.  145  in. ;  &  R 
IS  m.  to  Jumna  :  length,  670  m.,  dnoM 
in  a  form  nearly  semi  cirrolar,  tlia  4faart0 
bein^  only  30  id.  It  reeeires  the  ChaaU^ 
70 ;  Seepra,  180  ;  Parbutty,  220  ;  fi^ 
Sind,  235  i  Banos,  820  ;  CUota  k%h  Sind.  144 
m.     About  .^6,000  square  :•  diaai4 

The  average  declivity  of  it»  .  Vtf  3ift 

ppr  milcj  and  tho  geaeral  ehataciar  of  Itt 
channel  rupgcd  and  rooky.  Its  avcnft 
volume  of  water  is  so  conaidctmblc,  thai  aite 
junction  it  has  been  known  to  reiae  the  siM 
stream  seven  or  vi<:ht  feet  in  13  honta.  Ite 
nominal  source  of  the  Chiunbnl  is  in  a  pat^ 
the  Vindhya  ninice,  nine  milra  south- v^  ^ 
the  cantonment  of  Mhonr  ;  btit  Ihia  Hiio/llt 
river  is  dry  in  tbe  hot  aeaaoo^  dwin<  wliil  < 
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cs  tU  waters  lo  other  tribulnnf  slreams.  Tlie 
rreiit  of  tills  river  la  in  most  parts  iceiille, 
bed  rocky,  nnii  iia  courso  througli  Malwa 
uch  otiBtructeil  by  sliallowB;  but,  ufl^r  eii- 
hiz  HHrrawtne  l>y  hii  opeiiiiiie  iti  ilie  Mo- 
imclra  rnn^e,  it  becomes  n  line  aoil  deep  strcum. 
Im  cuarsQ  of  llie  Chuiubul,  not  reckoning 
ba  minor  aiuuAties.  is  upwunJe  of  five  hun- 
red  mitcs,  &ml  along  it^  bunks  Bpeciineos  of 
rly  every  mce  iioiv  existing  in  Inrlin  may 
found.  Sniidi,  Cliiindernwut.  SeceoHia, 
ara.  Gore,  Jadoon,  Sikerwal,  Goojnr,  Jai, 
ar^  Cliohttn,  Bhadoria,  Kutchwahn,  Seutiar, 
dcla,  eacli  in  Associations  of  various 
nitddes,  from  tlie  aubstaiitive  state  to 
lie  littio  republic  communo  between  the 
hunibul  «nd  Coliari.  Tlie  Chumbui  runs 
rou^Ii  tlifl  territories  of  Sindinh  and  Hol- 
vix.  Gwaiior,  and  ludore  and  ruus  near 
etcka. 

The  Qnnges  river  by  hindoos  is  esteemed 
er«d.  Miiny  persons,  whose  relaiious  die  at 
ft  diMiinco  from  the  Oan^B)  aC  the  time  of 
Imtiiiii^  the  body  preserve  h  t>otief  and  at 
MHDe  future  time  brin^  this  booe  and  commit 
ffi  to  lh«Gun^a,  supposing  that  this  will  secnrt^ 
[ttic  salvation  of  the  deceased.  The  work  called 
riya-yo)CHS*ira  contains  the  followiu^^  curious 
ory  :— A  br,jmhnn,  wbotiad  Iw^en  Kuilty  ot 
tie  ^Tifalest  crimes,  was  devoured  by  wild 
%U  ;  his  bones  ouly  remained,  k  crow 
took  up  oneofthrfae  bones,  and  wnb  carrying 
It  over  iidn\rn,  wh*n  another  bird  duriin^ 
UpOD  it,  the  ciow  \et  the  bune  tall.  As  toon 
UB  the  bunu  touched  Gan^a,  tlie  brnmbun 
Loprdinf;  to  tile,  and  was  ascending  to  heaven, 
t^hco  the  mrssenger  of  Yams,  the  judge  of  the 
nietid,  seized  him,  as  a  great  sinner.  At  this 
ItSiue  Karayana's  messengers  inierfcred.  The 
fOan)(u3  is  dt^emed  so  ttarred  by  all  hindoos 
|ftii«t  sMoh  a  queation  as  occurs  in  2nd  Kinjtcs 
W.  12**  Are  not  Abana  and  Hharpar,  rivers 
inf  Damaftt'Ufl,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
naracl  V  would  never  arise  lespeciiug  the 
nSan^pe.  through  contention  respecti^^  the 
ptipcrior  ellicacy  of  rivers  ia  not  iincora- 
ivion  til  India.  It  i«,  howtvcrt  K'^uerally  de- 
ccidetl  in  Htn^al,  thtit  the  Ganges  is  ihu  most 
cfl)cactou«  of  uU  the  sacred  fltrcams.  The  Aryan 
liindu  and  ihu  uon'.\ryun  lactA  whu  occupy 
Sritisb  India  conliuue  to  worship  sprinKS 
Bnd  fountains  and  olber  natural  objects. 
'This  has  brea  a  custom  with  ui;iny  raii««. 
[The  fountaiu  of  £i;eria,  the  Voutinalia 
i  Homnna  ;  the  Aqum  ftrentins".  and  the  socrcd 
vood  where  the  Feri;c  Lalinre  were  cdebralKd. 
Thtso  woods  and  fountains  were  under  the 
•poci&l  proteciion  of  snmc  divinity.  Pan. 
BantAS  ukyB  that  at  riioris  in  Acbaia,  there 
Srtisa  fountain  called  }{amat  eonsoorated  to 
licrmcsi  near  uhicU  ibiiiy  tuortaoua   straight 
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stones  had  been  erected  at  a  very  remote 
peiiod,  when  insteati  of  itnaecSt  the  (ireeka 
adored  blocks  of  atonn>  6ueli  was  also  iha 
reliifion  of  pH^an  Ireland. 

The  iHdm  is  a  ma^uilicent  river,  ii  rifesin  the 
Kailns  or  Gannri  range  in  L.  3I-2U  N.,  and 
60"  :iO  E.  1,7U0  fofl' above  the  sea,  and  has  a 
course  of  about  ]|977  miles.  It  is  known  in 
tlie  Tebatun  of  Ladak  ns  the  Tsang-pn,  ihe 
6;im-po*>ho  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwaii 
Thaonjf.  A  few  miles  from  J,e  it  recrivcs  the 
Zanakar  river,  and  its  bed  at  Pitnk  below  Le  in 
10,500  feet  above  the  wa.  At  Mitlunkot,  ths 
Indus  is  often  2,000  yards  broad  and  near  this 
nlaoe  in  L.  2d-55  N.,  and  L.  70-2d  K.,  it  is 
joined  without  violence  by  the  Fanjnad^  a  largo 
navigable  stream  the  oolUoied  waters  of  the 
Suilej,  Beas,  Kavi,  Chenab  and  Jelum,  after 
which  its  bed  never  shallows  in  the  dry  season, 
to  less  than  fifteen  fce.i  and  aeldoni  preserves 
so  great  a  brvndth  as  half  a  mile.  The  whole 
leu^ib  of  its  mountain  course  from  ila  source 
to  Altock  isnbout  1,035  miles  and  the  whole 
fnll  is  IGjOOO  feet  or  15*4  fei't  per  mile.  From 
Altock  to  the  sea,  the  leniith  is  y4li  miles. 
Its  maximum  diacbaree,  above  the  confliitruce 
of  the  Panjoad,  occurs  iu  Jidy  aud  August, 
when  it  is  swollen  by  the  seasonal  rains,  and 
It  tlieri  reaches  I3d,000  cubic  feet,  fHllinv  lo 
ita  minimum  of  15,000  in  December :  up  to 
this  conlluence  it  is  kiiuwD  by  varioue  names. 
S*m  ]JO  ho CHI.N.  j  Saind'hiiv.-* -SaWs. 

.•^i^  TiiW ,„   t«        j  HiiiU-j/*-tj|ni TlttKTAM. 

ToaD<.'pa L^OAKJ.     hio'Ji  ka>b»b..  ...         ,, 

Aba  6ia „      \ 

SinfT-tce-chu  means  the  lion  river  ;  anil 
Sio'b  ka-bab  the  lion's  mouth.  From  the  eon- 
ilurnce,  iu  its  rouio  through  6ind'h,  it  i« 
kuowii  as  the  Snr,  S-ro  or  ?orH,  down  to  Seh- 
wan  ,  as  the  \\  icholu  nr  ccnirnl  Iroin  (>cltwan 
to  Hyderabad,  aud  as  the  Ijar  from  Hyderabad 
to  ihcsea.  Thp  races  occupyiu^  vhe  cuuntries 
near  are  ibe  Bhot,  the  AUhan,  the  Jut.  the 
Belucb,  the  Brubui  the  li^jpnt  and  the  1  ar. 
The  Indus  ^unrda  the  we6t*!rn  frontier  of  Bri- 
tish India  aud  in  all  the  miliniry  operHiions  of 
Ihu  Briiisli  since  1H34,  m  Afl'iihanifiinn  and 
Sind^  the  Indus  has  been  of  ^reat  vnlue  as  a 
mtthns  uf  comiuuuication.  During'  ihe  war  of 
Ib45-ltt4(i  111  tlic  >'unjnb,  a  bridge  of  rnada 
was  carried  up  ih«  river  as  far  as  ISbawidpur 
and  ibence  dispatched  up  the  liharra  to  Frror.- 
pur,  itnd  another  brnnch  ot  the  river,  the  Cbe- 
nab,  was  in  a  subsfqueot  wnr  nuvi^atcd  up  to 
Mooltan.  Central  A^tia  is  a  term  Used  diltt-rently 
by  ^eoKrapher9,  ethnntopfts.  and  poiilictnns. 
but  is  usually  applied  to  the  region  interveuiug 
between  Russia  iu  Asia,  and  British  India,  and 
KiuK  to  the  west  of  Chiuesn  Tartary.  Itn 
western  lioundary  io  ihe  Caspian  Sea  nnd  tht*. 
river  Ural^     Uu  tbu  cast,  is  Ok  lufty  tabie-lauU 
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of  Uie  Bolor,  (Ihe  mountains  wliich  form  the 
western  boundary  of  Cbiuoae  'futkesUn  and 
Peungaria),  and  the  river  IrtiscU  ;  and  ilia 
northern  bountliiry  is  wesLeru  Sitteria,  and  it 
haa  A.f^hani&tAU  oa  the  south-rast;  On  the 
eastern  aide  of  Central  Asia,  is  a  fertile  tract, 
watered  by  the  great  rivers  the  Jaxarle«  and 
the  Oxus.  The  whole  country  of  Central  Asia 
between  India  nnd  Tariury  is  one  broad  moun- 
tain range,  the  Himalaya  forming  the  southern 
crest,  and  the  Knen-lucn  the  norlhcru.  The 
interior  has  some  lorely  valleys  lika  Kashmir, 
but  it  is  more  usually  broken  into  rocky  ravines, 
tlirough  which  the  atHuents  of  the  Indus  force 
their  way  towards  the  plaius  ;  or  else  sLrctches 
away  ip  those  vast  treeless  uplands,  which  are 
one  of  the  chief  character istioa  of  the  range 
through  its  whole  extent.  The  Accent  from 
\arkBnd  nnd  Knshgar,  westward  to  the  table- 
land  of  Pamir,  is  almo&t  imperceptible  :  and 
wlien  that  tofty  position  i<)  gained,  where  the 
average  elevation  is  probably  as  much  as  15.000 
feet  above  the  seoj  a  vast  open  plain  is  aeea, 
ivhich  stretcbesfrom  the  valley  of  the  Jajcartcs 
in  000  direction,  across  the  bead  streams  of  the 
Oxus,  to  the  top  of  the  Kashgar  or  Chjtral 
Y^lley  ill  another.  This  plateau  may  be  700 
or  800  miles  in  extent,  It  is  studded  through- 
out with  lukes,  and  from  it  descend  four  great 
river  systems.  The  Narym,  which  ia  the  main 
stream  o(  the  Jaxartes,  runs  through  a  long, 
luxuriant  valley,  bcLwucu  the  culmiuaiing  ridge 
and  outer  range  of  theThian  Sh»n,  and  draius 
all  the  Dorthera  range  of  the  platean.  The 
Oxus,  rising  in  the  Sari  Kul  or  Yellow  Luke  of 
Pamir,  at  l«ast  300  milea  to  the  south  of  the 
Jajcartes,  receives  from  its  right  bank  a  multi- 
tude of  steams  from  the  nigged  valleys  on  the 
louth'western  face  of  the  Pamir  uplands.  The 
wcbtern  face  of  Pamir  between  the  Jnxnrtcs 
and  the  Oxus.  is  far  more  precipitous  than  the 
eaitvrn.  Ridges  run  out  as  far  as  SHroarcnad  and 
Xarshi,  and  the  streams  from  the  uplnnd  which 
twine  amongst  these  ridges  form  the  Zarafsfaan 
and  Karslii  part  of  the  wnter  system  of  the 
Oxus,  though  before  they  reach  tliat  river  they 
are  entirely  consum«d  in  irrigation. 

The  water  system  of  the  Indus  is  formed  on 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Pamir,  where 
the  tublc-laod  is  lost  in  the  rocky  summiia  of 
Muz  Tagh,  anl  a  number  of  streams  drain  olf 
to  the  southwards^  forming  two  subsidiary 
Indus  systems.  A  culminating  ridfje.  Pusht-i- 
khar  or  Asses  Piack,  which  runs  out  from  the 
vuuth-east  corners  of  Pamir,  ia  the  true  water* 
abad  between  Thibet  and  Ivalinl,  the  streams 
flowing  to  the  southward  lit  I't^  separated  bv 
the  ?hontdffr  which  joins  Ibo  Hindu  Rush,  from 
:!3  descending  through  Vakkam  and 
'II  U»  Um  Oxub,  oud  forming  the 
l\::v4  rivcJT^  which  faila  iato  the   Indus   at) 
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Attock.  while  those  that  flow  to  Utt  antk-ai 
nnd  are  divided  by  the  Muc  Ta^h  n»fj»  bm 
IVrtary,  descend  througb  a  Krun  of  ndKj 
valleys  and  precipitous  gorgei  laio  Uc 
Indus  at  Little  Thibet.  From  Ike 
of  the  Pamir  again,  wbiob  slopes  off 
dually  into  the  plains  of  TArtAry,  it  mp\ 
fourth  water  s)8tcni,  in  Ui«  form  of  a 
small  streams,  which  pA^infc  by  Xvkmimi 
Kashgar  are  ultimately  lost  la  the  trn^ 
desert,  or  in  some  caaea  reteh  the  ewtalJiki 
of  Lob  Nuc. 

Tbreu  large  river«  flow  Urounb  KiiiBlM 
from  north  to  south,  and  uigittc^l  vitil  }km 
waters  the  river  of  Knbul  aad  JeblMH 
which  uliimalcly  falls  into  the  Ifliu.  Its 
two  wtisterly  rivers  unite  at  Tirgari  of  L||W 
man,  and  the  joint  atrentn,  after  a  thocl  earn 
of  cixbt  or  ten  miles,  falls  mio  lbs  K^btl  nm 
at  Lergah,  in  the  same  ilistrict,  abo«t  a  wk 
to  the  east  of  Muudarawar.  Ttia  srifl^ 
river,  known  as  thnl  of  Kume^,  faitU  iita  tti 
Kabul  river  east  of  JelaUlwd,  and  at 
taocc  of  about  twcaiytive  n>i(c«  froB 
The  Kamch  lluws  through  Chilnil« 
source  is  more  remote;.  On  the  MMH 
be  considered  the  bou'  the 

territory,  na  the  rivei  1  sod 

forms  the  boundary  on  the  weal.     TW 
of  the  Nadjil  river  are  said  to  be  im 
tant,  and  it  ia  the  smaller  of  the  i 

The  Kmn  J'\rai  river,   across  « 
Aznn  Deiemi,  built  the  BjiDd-i-aaif^  or  &»l 
amir.    Aras,  ii  a   moderu  banM  of  tfc» 
Arnxos,  tite  Awerma  of  the    PiLnai, 
Kum    l^eroe.     It  Uvea    the    fool  d 
Islakhr-     The  snowy  Ardeisaa    smmii 
the  sanic  with  those  n'  -(^aUad  m  ''xrw- 

duble  a  barrier  to  Alex  ;'jftt*M|^M 

whose  slopes  he  dc3ct;ua4.J  tulo  Pcy»*a  bkib 
advance  on  Perscpoli^.  Towards  ihe  aortk 
of  Armenia,  runs  Ae  Araxea,  with  ila  UB■^ 
ons  tributarira.  This  river  which  alitav^ 
mencemeiit,  owing  Lo  ila  many  affloieaia*  IMM 
the  Persian  appellation  of  ilAtAra,  a|tfV9 
from  the  side  of  the  Bin  (ro],  or  mf>Wtimd 
a  Thousand  Lflk.««,  about  3li  iBil'*s  9a««th<tf  & 
Kcrum,  and  nearly  in  the  oeiilre  of  <he  apv 
between  the  eastern  and  wcstirm  bran^^af 
the  Euphrates.  Its  couiae,  fr-'ia  i<a  tM 
spring  near  Jahal  Scihaa,  ia  ain  -  "^  ^'  Iv 
about  HO    miles  Ihroujsh    Anr*  <  A 

turns  cnstwurd,  being  then  nmi  llie  irooutf  ^ 
Kara  :  this  proximity  ooBtintiea  for  1 10  viki. 
The  sources  of  the  Aras  aad  iKoaa  of  iWiafll 
branch  of  the  Knphralea  aro  about  !«•  ukt 
from  one  anuihcr.  Accordinj;  ta  ftof 
those  souTccs  are  in  the 
aud  600  paces  asuniler.  Ia  nodera  ti«aa ^ 
north-eastern  distrietab  tXaa^  Ibe  Uakifftl^ 
Araxeti,   iulerveniDg  between  AalerhJM  ^ 


tgu,  have  been   In  gttnrrAl   subjcH  to  tlif 
vereitena  of  Persia. 
Kxcept  the  Nerbuddah  niiH  Godavery  unless 
Itrcal     engineering      skill    bu    npplied,     ibere 
mrt     none  of    tbe    rivers    ol    8uuthcrn    Tiwlin 
likely   to  prove     navi<;nbtp     or    available    for 
militAry  oprrniions.     'iMieS.tvar  Mnil  Nerbiiddii 
districts  form  part  of    thf*    It'rritorml    division 
csalled    the    Central    J'roviuces,    the    principal 
tovrnft   of    which    aro    Sii^nr,    Jiibbnipiir    and 
JimbuiigabBd.      In    tbe    vnlley    of    the    Nrr- 
budda,  fossil  tuincsorcitinetiiniraals  have  been 
fltBOovered  of  threat  importance  to  the  geologist. 
On  somt:  of  the  biU*sideB  borderiog  tbe    valiey 
then   hare    been   discovered    boidc   of    those 
•iTAnKe   flint  implements  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  so   roused  llie    curiosity    of 
antiqiiarinns.       Tlie    fulU    on    tbe    Nerbudd« 
kWer  Hre  those  of  K^pitfldbara  nnd  OudhwIhuM 
neAT  its  source — tbe    iDtiner  of  78    feci.     The 
next  U  at  Uiaaria  in  tin:  Narsinjj^bpiir  district^ 
of  about  ten  fe«t.     At  Mrtndbnr,  ninety  miles 
below    lloshuDgMbed,    aud    about    twenty- five 
belour  liandin,  there  is  a  full  of  forty  feet  ;   at 
Dadri,  nenr  Punasa,    twcnty^Bve   milt^  bdow 
Afandhnr,  there  is  another  faU  of  forty  feet- 

Tlifl  Briiisb    (iovernment  have  been    trying 
to  make  tike  Nerbuddah  and  Godavery  naviga- 
ble,    iiie  rivers  embraoed  under  tbe  fygdavrry 
liMi£:alion  project  are  the  Godavery.   VVurdah, 
i'lanbita,  Wyne  Gunga,  Indrawatty,  SeDbery, 
and  Pyne  Gunga.     The   three  first»   however, 
afe  ihfi  principal  streauH.     Tlio  Wurrfnli  takes 
it*  rise  ill  the  l^ilool  District,  west  of  Nagpore, 
and  after  flowing  for  some  distance  in  a  south- 
east tfirectioii  is  joined  by  tbe    Wiinna,  which 
ng  under  llniguntthat,  fulls  to    the  south, 
forms  its  juuciioo  with  the   Wurdnh,  at  a 
called    Swtfet,    eighteen  miles   south  of 
tat^irf  plncc.     Altbia  conAueuce  are    the 
fftlls  of  Zooiinite^    and    under    them   is    the 
village  of  Onuhmunder.  which   is  eupposed  to 
be  tbe  limit  ot  the   Kngiueering  operations  at 
})rescut  cnnitmplated.     Tbe  Wurdab  flows  ou 
10  the  soutb-tutst  until,  a  little  beforu  reaching 
Chaiubtli,  it   it  juined  by    tbe     Pyne  GuDga, 
wbefL,  loeing  the  names  of  Wurdah  aud  Payne 
Guugs,  the  united  stream  continues  under  tbe 
nMD«   of    Prfinhita   to   its  jnnction   with  the 
4>OiJHvery,  a  frw  uulcs  below    tbe    station     of 
Siroucha.     Midwny  between  these  confluences 
i»  situated  the  third   or   Dtiw&Umurry  barrier, 
dtcnding    rouud    in    a  curve    (or  about  fifty 
ntlcs,  mid  midway  down  ibis  Barrier  tbe  Wvntt 
Guxiga    di£cbar^e&    itself  ijito    the     Pranhita. 
From  tbe     confluence  of   tbe    GoUavcr)'   nnd 
Pranbita  beluw  Sironcha  to  the  sea»  tbe  river 
carries  tbo  lormer     name,  altbough  joined  at 
iatervals  by  the   Indrawai  aud   other    Uibula- 
riea     above    specified-     Thirty     mites  below 
Siroacha  lies  the  secoiul  or    Kuchaiupally  bar- 


ri«r,  and  eighty  miles  below  this  again  is 
phioed  the  ftrat  or  Sinteral  barrier  whence  to 
rill.'  s«a  there  are  no  material  obstructions  to  a 
partial,  though  not  perennial  navigation. 

Tbe  streams  running  through  tbe  Palgliant 
valley  unite  nbout  fifteen  miles  below  Palghaut. 
cherry  mid  form  the  great  Tonany  river  ;  they 
eoulaining  gold  ;  and  in  June,  1S3:J,  Lieut- 
Niubolson  visited  Darampooray,  at  the  foot  of 
the  t>hevaroy  Hills.  Sattiamiingalum,  Ponngaa- 
coltah,  Addivarum  or  Slreniogoy  and  Me(apol« 
lum,  where  gold  is  stated,  to  be  found  ;  saw 
also  the  gold  snnds  of  Polygonth,  about  43 
miles  from  l>indigal  ;  natives  likewise  wash  for 
gold  at  tbe  branch  of  Uit  GatMrary,  whiob  rnos 
past  Unrampooram. 

Tbe    Tigris  river  is  Iehowti  to  the  people  as 
the  Dijiah.    It  is  formed  of  three  maiit  branch- 
rs,  the   Oiarbeker   stream  or   true  Tigris,    the 
Myafarelcin  river,  and  ibc  Hitlis-chai  or  Cent- 
ritrs  of  \rnaphon.     )t  enters  on  the  low  coun- 
try neAr  Jazirah.  and    terminates  at  Kurnnh. 
Its    fall    is  much  greater   than    that   of   th< 
Kuphrates.     It  begins  to   rise    in    March,  is 
hi|;lt(;«t  in  May,  and  in  June   returns    to    iti 
natural  levrl.     Tbe  Tigris,  nt  Arguoua,  is  bul 
a  lililo  brook,  whiUfc   the  Euphrates,  even  aV 
Malaiea,  is  a  very  noble  river,  about  a  hundi-ecf 
yards  wide.     The  Tigris  vnriee  as  much  in  tbo 
rapidity,  as  in  tlie  depth  of  its  stream,  both  bein|; 
governed  by  the  periodieal  waters    that  nisJi 
from    the   mountains  of   Armeaia,    where  its 
sources    are    about   fifty  miles   north-west   of 
the   valley    of   Diarbeker.     It    flows    thence^ 
with    a    swiftness    that    gave   it  the  aDcirnl 
Pcrsmn    name    of    Tir,     the    arrow,     whictb. 
is  descriptive  of  its  course.     The  avern^  rdta< 
of  itii  current    is  about  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Its  lirst  swell   takes   place   in    April,  and  if 
produced  by  the  ractiing  of  the  winter  snows 
in  the  mountains  ;  its  second   appears  towsrdt 
the   close  of  October,  or   the  begiuuing  of  No* 
vember,  and  rises   immediately   after    the  an-* 
uual    raids   iu  those    high   regions.     But  it  is 
only  during  the  spring  tonents,   that   a  com. 
plate   inundation  covers  tbe  land,  and  tlie  city 
of    Bugdad   stands   like    a   castellated    island 
in  the    mi<li!t   ofnboundleas    sea.     The   river 
Tigris   is  probably  evaporated  from  the  upper 
halt  of  the  Arabinn  sea  by  the  winds  :  while  the 
northeast  lr«de  winds  take  up   from  the  lower 
half  those  vapours  which  feed  theNile  with  rain, 
find  which  tbe    clouds   deliver  to  the   cold  de* 
mnnds  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.     Tijus 
there  are  two  '*  wind-roads"  crossmg  this  sea: 
to  the  windward  of  it,  each  road  runs  through 
a  rainless   region  ;  to  the    leeward   there  is,  iu 
each  case,  a  river  raiaed  down.     The  Persian 
Gulf  lies  for  the  laost  part,  in  the  track  of  the 
south*west   winds  ;  to  the   windward  of  thd 
Persian   Gulf  la  a  desert  to  the   rivet    loOus^ 


JITTASAW. 


Roitnr. 


TliR    Ti((ri»   m»y  Ih^   roneidere()  na  having   an 
averBf^e   wiiilh  of  200   yords  from  Mosul  lo 
Bagd;i(i,  with  a  currtnt  in  tlie  bigb  seasoo    of 
about  (our  miles  n ml  j*  quarter  per  hour.     The 
couhirv   13  bipliiy    ouliivnted  from    Mosul    to 
I^imrod  on  holli  »u\fs   of  ihc  river  ;  but  from 
ihe  IflUer  plnt'e  lo  IVkrit,  n[\  culiivaiion   neiir- 
\y  ceases  ;  and  it  is  but  pHrtipUy  found  in  tlie 
iracl  b\ou^  Ihc  river  between  Tekritand  Bng- 
ilad.     The  Ti^ria  is  navijialjle    for  rnflsat  cer- 
tain si-asonft  from  the  l>ruij?e  of  DysT   Bekr  to 
Xosalt  a  (Jisl.-iiice  of  about  2U0  miles.     Below 
the  latter  (lUce  it  is  more   or  less  so   lhroutj;h- 
out   the    ye«tf.  and  the  descput  to   Ba^dtir)    is 
performed  with  sucb    rase  and   speed  tlint  the 
river  is  known    by  the  expressive  name   of  the 
cheiap  cameliar.  Large  rafts  supported    by  200 
or  even  3uU  ioHnted  akins  are  much  in   use  for 
the  tran?port  of  poods,   and,  when  the  mcr- 
cbants  are  on  board,  n  small  room  is  raised  on 
thrrnftin  ortter    to  ^ive  shelter    from  the  sun 
And  rain.      During  the  flood  neaaon  Ihe  voyatfft 
is  performed  in  three  or  four  days,  whereas   at 
another    time    it  requires    about  fifteen  days. 
In  183S,  the  Kuphraits  steamer,  under  Licu- 

C tenant    Lynch,    wt^nt   as    high  as  the  bund  of 
JJiinrod  and  lliis    oftiftcr  »nnfle    a  mnp   of    the 
yiver,  from  iiagdnd  to  Mo»ulj  by  trigonometri- 
cal operations  between  points  which  were  de- 
terminod  by  aslronomicai  observations. 
The  JCuphratti,  the  Fornt  or  Fomih  of  the 
Hebrews    and    the  Perath  or  Phrnth  of  tbe 
Arabs,  rises  near  the  shores  of  tbe  Block    Sea 
and  disembogues  into  the  Indian  Ocesnaf^era 
courseof   1,900  miles  receiving  inits  course  the 
^Uhmuh  Khatim  from  Ihe  plam  of  Tejran.     It 
jias  two  great  sources  in  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains, tbe  more  northern  of  which  is  in  theAnti- 
•fauruB,    35    miles    N.  K     of    Erz     Rum. — 
Sehhtpnitoeit,    General    liypmm^tnj  nf    Ja- 
dia.  Vol.  II,    p.  98.     HemidCst  Mtrmoii*^,  pp- 
:V67,    3*15.     3Za9,    360,   3Ul.     Fraafr'$    Hi- 
malaya   hiovutaiiiSy  p.  46S,  47.      Ilerhert  ; 
JMyaoM,      3brf'«  Jiajasthan,     Vol.  1.  p.    16. 
Hep.    Ji'oyal.    Com,     I^ard'n      Fitw     of    the 
iJindooSy    k'ol.    J.     p.    275.      Flimj,  lih.    vi. 
ff»    9.  in   Maicolm's   Jliatory   of  Prrtia^  Vol* 
ji,    p.    212.    Journal    of  tite     Boyal     <7eo. 
/Society,    Voi.  vr.    Part  ii,  p.   200. — A'?;Mre»f> 
Gtitprtiphieai  ilrmoir^  p.  %,  2*orter*a  Travrls^ 
VoLJl.p.    ^58.    Maury^H   Phv»icat  Qeoffta- 
>%,  jp,   303 — SeeAras;    Bend  Amir  ;    Ku- 
phrates  ;  Pars  r  Iran  ;  Tigtis. 

RIVER  WATER. 
J,iu  aUwni...  CuiM.  [  Noddi-ka-pani ...  IIisj>. 

The   MTiteri   of  the   npper  Yang-«e   cause 
goitrr. 

layiNA  J'ANICULATA.    Linn.    8yn.  of 

JaJvndora  peraica. 

ElWAbA,\.  liiNi;.  Seabania  /E?ypfi8C8. 


UlYAL.   Hisn.     Pieea    WebbiJba;  hm 

pinrlrow  ;  tbe  Silver  Fir.  See  tttxig. 
RIZ.  Fr.  Hioe. 
RIZAI.  Hind.     A  padded  qttiirvMd  » !► 

did  for  sireping  on  or  n*  h  cov«rleu 
RIZINUS-OHL.  Qr.^,  CasiorMl. 
lUAO.     l]i!«D.     FagopTram     csevJMav; 
Kauru-ro.  Hind,  is  Vnndmm  pilova. 

JlOADShnvfl  existed  in  Iniliii  frnmlltcaM 
anoitrni  times,  but  since   iirli  '-trummi 

in  war  nnd  aincr  parts  of    li.  art*  a 

ibe  poesession  of  the  Britiab,  ih**  Kmiri,  tkt 
Dutch,  the  l'ori»enc»P  an*l  ibr  I>sr\r», 
tITorls  have  been  made  lo  cxtrnd  tbea 
were  rosde  by  the  (ire^ka  and  Kon«a«.  Iial  KfNi 
by  the  Arab  or  ibe  Jew.  liord  Datkiiai, 
commenced  during  bU  nrimim*!'-'-""  *  •^ 
for  the  hue  of  trsffio  from  Hin.  *- 

tral  Asia,  from  which,  evim  in  ji»  unKri^J 
state,  great  benefits  undnnbtrdly  Kaf»«ii^ 
It  VM  oommeitccd  in  j850  ;   II  '  •'*« 

was,  that    the    road    shouUi    b*-  f 

wheelwl  carringfs  tliroueh  its  ratire  i*<t» 
This  pinn  hns  now  been  nb«ndone4l  aiUiffvt 
road  for  laden  miitps  is  in  prngma  uiWQ^ 
nese  honndsry.— C/**^.  /*«»»     K^pt,  f,9B. 

nOA-TANGHA,    iBL.'SrhJdekrma^ 
WiUd. 
ROBAEE.  HiM).  A  variety  of  maneanuai 
HOBAL.    HiNn.  Pulvnemu?  I'^-   •*•• 
RObARRI  or  K«barn,  a  r»c 
dnstan,  prolrss  mnbonirrlanivm  an  ■  r(4r  ^<u<il 
or  with  the  Bhntti  steal  them. 
ROB  At'.   &-e  Kirman. 
ROBBIA.  It.  Mudder. 
ROUKRTS.    An  AmcnMo  mi 
in    1830,    with    nn  eampsi    Cb»n«ae 
kindlodlhejireat  fvflrigc!i«il  movrmcnt 
the    (Chinese     whirh       the    Tncpinc 
with   a  national  slniggle. — Bttnfm, 
//«/.  Vol.  I.  p.  270. 

HOKER  WEINSTEIX.  Orp..  TA«Tit. 
HOJUNIAMITI^,  Linn.  PungaMia 
Vtnt, 

ROBljy.  The  Indian  R»bin,  or  Dsyal-tyL 
Thurn  nubia  fulicata,  ia  (fcnerallv  diatnbaW 
orer  most  parts  of  Hindottao.  '  It  is  atttii 
found  neiir  the  babiution  of  naft.  h 
manner  nnd  habits  it  \%  the  oriental 
live  of  the  red-brtast,  jual  aa  ttie 
thrush  tnkca  the  place  of  \\>v  ibrtw^i  wiffc  IW 
Canadinn  eicigrant.  In  thv  rlcTalMBi  of  tl« 
KAhdysn  country  there  are  a  few  bir^aaeft* 
the  Robin  of  Newera  ellia  arul  tie  tit>z-tdU 
thrush,  whose  son^  rivals  that  o 
namcssakes  ;  hut,  far  btvo'irf  • 
their  riote?,  the  traveller  rrj 
voices  of  the  oriole,  the   1J„.,  ...»•«( 

others   equally    ebarmitif;  ;    vr!  t^ 

dawn  of  flay,  they    Awake  lh«  linr^t  -T.i  JN* 
clear  revcil.    The  Copsychns^MiiUri*,  Lim^ 


invanrr,  vli^ 


Suir-a> 


nOCCETXA  TIXCTORM. 


KOCK  SAtT. 


led  by  the  Europeans  in  Ceylon  the  '  Ma^- 

ie    iCoiiin,'*    but  is    itol   to    be    confounded 

tth  the  other  popular  favourite  the  **  Indian 

'       TbamnobiA  fulicAtn,   Linn,  wfiioh  is 

seen  in  the  unfrequented    jungle,    but, 

the  cocoanut  palm,    which  the   Singhalese 

will  only  flourish  within  the  sound    of 

hiimnn  voice*  it  is   nlways  found  near  the 

abitaliODs    of  men. — Tennent^t    8iet.     jWi. 

tst  ,  p,  41,     E.  L.  Laifard. 

KOBINIAMACROPHYLA. 

iiaoj HiKP. 

A  hnee  climber,  common  a  little  to  the  west 
of  itie  Jumna. 

ROliLE,  Pom,  Sp.  nlso  Carbalho.  Port. 
Querru^  Dip  onk. 

ROBINSON,  inn  paper  upon  sundry  of  the 
border  of  tribes  of  Assam,  in  the  B.  A*.  Jour- 
nal, No.  201,  for  March  184-9,  Mr.  Robinson 
a»«eried  the  sffiniTy  of  Ihrse  tribes  (the  Bodo 
find  Gnro  nraonKU  others)  with  the  people  of 

Thrhpt. 

HOHO,  aUo  Robokbi.     See  Tin; 

KUftUR  of  Candibar,  the  Kox,  Vulpes 
tfuveecena,  Gray, 

BOCKLLA,  A  ponits  of  lichens  of  the  nato- 
H\  order  J-iclicnes.  These  are  larpely  exported 
from  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Moxambiqur,  Anirola, 
Xiir»a  and  Cap^  Verde  under  the  term  orchella 
we«d.  R.  fuaiformis,  its  allies  and  varietiea, 
occur  ou  trees  in  tropical  or  aubtropiciil 
counlncs  n*^nT  the  coasts.  The  species  are 
used  in  dyeinp,  luid  arfl  popularly  called 
orebill.  or  archil,  terms  derived  from  the  oricello 
of  the  Jialiaiis  or  the  Spanish  orchella  often 
«M>rnjp(ed  in  commerce  into  Rochilia-VV»*ed, 
Eoeella  fuciforinie,  the  fl»t-]eaved  orchil,  is 
found  ou  maritime  rocks,  or  on  dry  etone  walls 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sefl-hreeee,  as 
well  on  the  coast  of  England  as  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterrnnpan  and  the  Kaat  Indies.  The 
morr  arid  the  Biiunlion.  the  better  is  the  quality 
of  the  lichens.  The  presence  of  the  colonrini? 
mnltcr  is  ascertained  by  steeping  the  weed 
broken  up  in  small  pieces  in  diluted  solution 
of  ununonia,  in  a  bottle  half  filled  with  liquid, 
which  should  be   kept   corked,  hut    frequently 

?)enod  in  a    temperature  not   excoeiiing  159^ 
■br. 
ROCCELLA    MONTAGNEI.    Belanger. 

HiNU. 

ROCCELLA  TINCTORIA.  Dyer's  Roc 
eellu,  or  Orchil,  when  good  has  a  mealy 
white  powder  r-n  its  surface  towards  the 
centre  ;  the  nndpr  surface  is  of  n  ^ray  colour  ; 
jind  is  not  hairy  ;  if  wetted,  it  does  not  turn 
of  an  orange  colour  :  its  ed^s  are  flat  mid 
Uiin,  and  vario'ts  lichens,  from  TenaBserim  and 
other  parts  of  India,  were  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain by  the  East  India  Company.  Specimens 
of  varieties  of  the  licheusj  useU  ia  the  manu- 
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f,     ,  l^&Iim  ki-p&t'har  „ 
alt  the  varieties  of   quarts, 


faclure  of  cuditrar,  orchil  and  litmo«»  nnd  of 
the  substance  obtained  from  them  were  shown 
in  the  British  department,  of  the  Exhibition  of 
18a  1  for  which  were  awarded  prize  roGdala,— 
SimmcfttU.  llfg^*9  VeactahU  Kingdom* 

ROCK-BO,     See  Tgnking. 

KOtK  CRYSTAL. 

Shwin-tiiinB, ........  Chiv.  I  BaTiir -.ITnrn. 

bliih-ying, 

Ceylon  affords 
rock-crystel,  nmeihyst,  rose-qunrti,  cats*-eyOj 
and  prase.  Rock-oryslal  occurs  in  abundimce, 
both  massive  and  cry5tali'«d,  of  vnrioua  co- 
lours, good  qiixlity  and  in  Ui^t  masses. 

Amethyst  also  is  pretly  abundant,  very  beau- 
tiful specimens  ot  this  mineral  are  found  in 
the  alluvion,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  gneiss  aii'l  tr^'O'dtic  rock,  in  SMflragom  and 
the  tieven  Korle?.  A  large  crystal  of  it  was 
found  i»car  Buanwellr,  containing  apparently 
two  distinct  drops  of  water.  Rose-qaart/, 
is  pretty  common,  andi  s  often  found  in  the 
same  place  as  amethyst.  Ceylon  produces 
the  finest  cnts'-eyes  in  the  worW,  indeed  the 
oidy  kind  thot  is  highly  esteemed,  and  that 
brings  a  high  price.  '1  he  be»i  specimens  have 
been  found  in  ihe  granitic  alluvion  of  Saffragam 
and  Metum.  Prase  is  of  rare  occurren<-e  in  the 
island,  only  amongst  tlie  pebbles  on  ibe  shore 
of  Trincomnlee.  Natives  are  extrcmt-ly  skilful 
in  carving  rock  crystal  into  beads,  cups,  Stf. 

The  districts  in  British  India,  richest  in 
quartzose  minerals,  rock  crysfal,  amethyst, 
prase,  chrysoprase,  heliotrope,  plasma,  mocha 
stone,  calcedony  and  onyx  are  those  of  Dowln- 
tabad  along  the  banks  o"f  the  Scene  river  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cam  bay. 

The  villiige  of  Aurangpur  is  situated  in  a 
small  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  and  the  roads 
leading  to  it  from  all  sides  arc,  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles  pt  least  from  the  villajii-,  impas- 
sable to  any  bnt  foot  pnsseiipfrs  and  cptlle, 
from  their  rocky  and  precipitous  eharncler. 
Its  mines  of  rock-crystol  are  f^ituated  about 
two  01  Ibrep  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
village,  and  can  only  be  appronched  by  paths 
like  those  just  described,  Ihe  deposit  of  crystid 
occurs  in  a  small  valley  or  basin  among  ih«e 
hills,  about  I  wo  or  three  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  the  village  of  Auranspur.  The  valley 
is  about  BOl)  yards  long,  and  from  50  to  lOO 
yards  brond,  and  dips  towards  the  north.  The 
only  part  of  Ihe  deposit  which  has  been  work- 
ed is  the  !>outh  end. 

The  mines  of  rock-eryslal  at  Vellum  near 
Tanjore  are  of  K^tat  value  and  the  stone  is 
cut  into  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  objects. 
See  Cambay. 

ROCK  SALT.  See  Hormui.  or  Oraut. 
Salt ;  Salt  Ratkge. 


nOCK  OIL. 


RODDJL. 


ROGKEBEL^JAMMAL.  Arab.  Cbeno- 
podium  viride.— ftoxft. 

HOCHAMA.  Sanh.  from  rock,  lovf. 

BOCK  NOSED  WHALE.  Balfeua  myati- 
celits,  par.  c. 

ROCK  DfL  or  Petroleum. 

Blii-yu Chis.  I  BbiTini-t&tlan ...Tam. 

Mitti-kft-tpl iluin.  | 

Petroleum     is    found    in     the     Island    of 
Chetiedubu,    wben     reported   od    by    Captain 
Halateitd     there    vcr«    iwo    wells  sufficiently 
n&u    each    other    to    uffurd     the    couclusion 
of     their    possessing    one    cotnniOQ     source, 
they  exist  in  the  Kraerorc  circle,  yielding  aii- 
^H  nuHJIy  about   GO   pots   each.      A    third    wns 
^B  found    in    the  "  Mromee"   circle,   hut  it   had 
^Hjl»een  destroye;!   hy    tire   ajid   yielded  noUiing, 
^^liding   the  properly,  then   of  no  ono  in  pnrti- 
\        ciilflr,  the    suil   around  it,    was   however,    full  I 
of   tho  od.     Iho  fourth  and  luosi  exlenaive 
4s   iu   the  Fr.mgroa  circle  aad  yields  near  200 
ots  in   tho  yuur.     The   method  of  coUeotiog 
t    is   simple  :  the   earth    is    turned   up  to  a 
4lepih  of  two  feet,  aud   a  bank  of  soil  rnlsod 
round   a  square    of  about  20  yards,  is  distri- 
htilcd   so  AS  to   form  it  during  the  rains  into 
•    shallow  pond   of  about    the   above  depth. 
JTbe    surface   of   thig   pond    is   in  a  constant 
■tai«  of  ebullition  from  the  escape  of  ^as  with 
hich  comes  up   the   peLroloiuu.     It  collects 
n   the   surface  in    three    dilFereot   forms ;  a 
green   fluid    oil    5rst   spreads   itself  over  tho 
fpot   where  the  gai   is   bubbliug   up.     As   it 
tends,   its  edges  exiiibit     a   brown   curdled 
mhslanco  resembling    half  congealed  dripping, 
and    amongst   this,    as  il    becomus  thicker  is 
seen    gatherinu^   in  spots  a  dark  brown  sub- 
stance of  the  color  and   consistency  of  treacle. 
This  latief  is  used  to  preserve  wood,  to  satu- 
rate  paper   for  umbrelUa,  and   U   sometimea 
burued.     But   ihe  Ouid  of   a  greeii  color,  is 
that    mostly    used    to    supply    lamps.      The 
curdled    substance  is    used   with  the  dark  in 
Ihe   coarser   purposes    to   which   it  is  applied* 
This  is  the  least  valuable  and  sells  at  5  pots 
for   a   rupee.     The  other  two   at  3  pots  for 
2  rupees.     A   bamboo   is    used   to  skim  the 
surface   of  the  poods,  and  bring  the  substance 
to  the  bank,  it  is   scooped  up  with  n  cocoaoul 
stiell  Hiid    put  into    the    pot.     It   ftoats    so 
lightly  on  the  water  that  this  process  is  quickly 
and    efloctually    performed.      The    bieak    of 
the  day   is   ilie   timo  cliosen  for  the  operation 
n^    from    the   cooler    temperaiure,  it    is  Ihoo 
of   harder  ooosii^tenoe  on  the   wittei  and  easier 
and    cleaner   skimmed.     In    the   beat   of   the 
day   it  becomes  so  fluid   as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult    to     collect     without    a    large    proper- 
tiou    of     the    water.     In     the     months    of 
Marcb  and  April  the  poad  gradually  dries  up, 
and  the  oil  cau  tbcD  be  do  loogcr  collected  from 


out  the  soil.     Tbe  pond  ia  Ikeo  dug  a»l  1h 

wholesoil  ki  it  is  as  much  distur^ied  •«  pomUi; 

on  this   operation  depends    the  quaniiif  la  1| 

yielded  during  the  next  season,  &ttd  Uic  Amm 

ilisditp,  theliinrer  will  bo  the    prr^ttirr  :  rt^ 

on  the  other  band,   if  it  he  nrj: 

most  commonly  tbe  rase,  tli«  ^. 

i»e  collected  will  be  very  maier 

A  sort  of  superstitions  fear  is  a:.. 
ponds,  and  on  no  account  vronid  aoatii 
his  foot  in  its  water,  thouf^k  bs  vifl  nol 
to  dig  the  soil  when  dry,  nor  to 
produce,  to  which  no  aort  oi  delrtcHooi 
is  attributed.  Tite  state  of  ebuUitio* 
apparent  heat  may  occasion  tkn  feduig'  i 
them.  Tbe  ponds  are  surrendered  by  % 
hedge  of  stout  sticks,  la  preicrre  tktm 
the  iJitrusiou  of  buffalo  or  detr,  lasMts 
seen  in  them.  No  heat  is  pRrocptiblr it 
face,  the  lliermometrr  where  ibe  grtilH 
tion  WAS  going  forward  Bhowio|;  btiC  tvadfedH 
more  tlian  the  atmosphere,  vie  74.  Vn  iltatllli 
mineral  product mi^ht,  witk  «aae  andllMlaa- 
pcute^  be  ificreased  to  a  very  inrft  mtmU 
and  the  oil  has  yet  perhaps  to  be  bettfl'bfli 
and  better  apprrciafed  titan  now  whcaib 
will  in  all  probability  be  mueli 
Ofptain  Halitted'a  L'epori  m  i/r. 
^SS.  See  Afphalie  ;  Naphtha; 
Pe!  rf)leum. 

ROi.'K.GROUSE.     Bpedes  of  Ptewcteto. 

HOCK.PIOEONS,  tbe  Columha  tm^^cM. 
green te  in  deep  wells,  in  the  sitki  o/  vko4 
they  breed  ;  the  Seoogal  dove  Cola»lft  mMf^ 
lenais.  is  frequently  obaenred  by  Ike  sMiiW 
hedecs.  in  KAtdfos  and  way-aidea. 

ROCK-BOSK,  the  i^nus  CUtu^onrafUi 
Cifltaoeas,  oruamrrital  plants  m^wdy  u*^  ^ 
ornamenting  rock  work,  (bniixh  soMegttvIs 
the  height  of  four  Cecl  ;  lliey  do  well  ia  attl 
garden  soils,  and  may  be  cuttivaieU  ulku  tm 
seed  or  l>y  cutting.— Ai<^«^  See  Ewtrpmmi 
Lndanuro  :  Labtiannm. 

ROCKY  ISLAND,  in  tba  Ckina  Sca,«s 
small  iatandia  lae.  O''  £i*  N.,  ftwiWag- IM' 
48' E. 

ROCOU.  Fa.  Araotlo, 

ROC,  rukh  or  rokh,  a  bird  of  of^ 
stature,  supposed,  if  not  fabulous,  lo  be  aft 
extinct,  and  to  have  inhabited  MMAagmf  * 
mentioned  in  Sinbud  and  IUq  Batuta*a  »iij>gn 
— ludia  in  ihe  Xblk  Cent. 

RODBAUHINIA.  Eva.  BMhiaia  mm 
dens.  Linn,   WtiUie. 

RODA.  Gu£.  Hind.     C«t|^t, 

BODASO.  Uiso.  Maddar  ;  Kabii  ^ 
torum. 

RODANL  See  KeUu 

ROOiiAIL     See  Kelat. 

RODUA,  an  ouletst  Uibe  ia  UybA  ^ 
Ceylon  ;  Rhodi;^. 


RODESTIA. 


BODENTIA. 


RODENTIA.  An  order   of   Iho  mammnlia, 
e  Riiawing  mamiDBU,  or  Qnawinff  Tribe,  Ihe 
e  Gllres  of  Authors.comprisiD^  the  rats,  micei 
rabbits,  guinea   pif(»,  squirrels,   iu   the 
ilies  and  Kcuernl  as  under; 
^am.     ScirRiD.E.  or  Sqnirrela. 
Bciurut  maiabaricus,  ScAints. 
.  Bi*xima«,  Bfij^h.  Hvn/.  \  Jacgli  giJhri^.  Hnro. 
Malabar  Squirrel  of  iMalabar,   Wynaad,  Neil- 
,crrie«,  Trnvancorc. 
Seiurus  muimus,  Schr.  Ell.  Bly. 


'<mt\*tig, 

berral. 

la.  Kdtuphftr 


Off, 


Per  wars ti. 

Kwrat... 

Bet-udat^ 


Ooni. 

T£L. 


Ked  Squirrel  of  Central  India. 
Scturus  Elphmstonei)  Syhf, 

ff.  bombnyaous,  Sch.Bll  |  Re<1  Squirrel  o£  Bombay 

'#»-H.(maln    Can.  |  ShekrA     Vi.vHn. 

Western  Ghats,  Malabar,  Mahabaleawur. 

Seiurus  macruroiJes,  Hmhjx, 

.  bi««lor,  tar.  Tadico,  I  S.  Kfl?at>t;^iis.  McLfUtnd. 

Iloriif,  Blfitk  I  Black  Hill  SqiiirreJ.  Ewa 

XBe^bam      ...  Bhat.  ]  Le  hjuk...       ..      ^.Lkp. 

S.  E.  HimalnyB,  Nepal,  $ikkim,  Assam, 
Ittrixwh. 

Seiurus  macrotirua,  F\)nt  :  Blylh.  Ears/. 
7ardto. 

Cvy\owwR^Do(ld.  I  Grizzled  HUl  Sqoirrel.  Ens. 

CeyloQ  S.  India. 

Seiurus  ephippium,  MulUr^    Borneo. 

Seiurus  lokriah.  I/otfy.     Blyih, 

»«bflaviventfis. itfcZ^-Z/-     KiUi..  , Lei*. 

^krU...     ».     ...     Nep-     Killi-tiDgcloa 

Ebiirao...     ...       ..    Bhot. 

)rkiige- bellied    j^nj 

Squirrel. 

8.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkira,  Rhotan. 
Sciurui   lokrioides.     Hoiig,     BljftU, 
lokriah.  .,«  Gray.  \  Uoary-boltiad  Gmy  Squirrel 
8.  K.  Himatiiye,  Ncpnl,  Sikkim,  Bhotan, 

Seiurus  Anaamensi",  McCUll,  Sylhet*  Oaeca. 
^urus  ferrunliieus,  F.  Cuv.  N.  E.  Indi*. 
Scturus  erMhr(EU8,    Fallas,  S^  £.  India* 
Seiurus  enrtbro^astor.  Blyih,  N.  E.  India. 
Seiurus  l);^pertlirus,  Bliflh,   N.  £.  India. 
SfiuruB  clirysonoius,  Blyth^  N.  E.  India. 
Seiurus  hyptfrytbrus,  h.  Groff.  N.  E,  India. 
Seiurus  FhHyrei,   Blyth,  N-  E.  India. 
Briurus  BlanVordi,  Blytk,  N.  E.  India. 
Seiurus  atrodorsolis,  Gray,  N.  E.  India. 

Seiurus  palmarum.  Gm,  Bl.  EIL 

Cnoxinon  striped  squirrel. 

AUlu  Can. 

Vodata        Tbl. 


periic)lUtaa..LBACR. 

"a-hii H. 

M-Jil Ceko. 

■kki 

Ourrj Mauo.  | 

Peninsula  of  India. 


UiU. 


***      \S  hJJOASi, 


Seiurus  trislriatus,  WainJtomi, 


S.  paluvum.   ...fU.  Bl  I  S.  KeUarti.         ...Zoy. 
S.  brodiei.         .,.Lti/ard*  \ 

Striped  Jungle  Squirrel  of  Ceylon  and  Pe- 
ninsula of  India. 

Seiurus  Layardi,  Blyth,  Travancore  Striped 
Squirrel,  of  C«yl0D,  Travancore. 

Seiurus  sublinealus,  JFaUr.  Bhjth. 
8.  d<iUaserti  t^i-a^r.  (  NeiJgherry  Striped  Squirrel 

Ceylon,   forests    of  3.    India,    Travancore, 
Neilghcrry. 

Seiurus  insigois,  Ilorsf.     Java. 

Seiurus   McClellandi.  Hor^,  Bljfik,  Hod. 

S.  chlkhitra.        ...Bij/th.  IS.  Perabertoni.    Bitfih. 
Small    Himalayii  S<|uir-  |  Kidli  gaogdio.... Letch. 
rel.  ...       .^Eyc.  | 

K.   E.    India,   Himalaya,    Sikim,  Bhotan, 
Khnsyn. 

Seiurus  barhei,  B/pfh.     Tfriss-strim. 
S>'iurus  plantnui,  JJor*/,     Juva. 
Seiurus  Brrdmorei,  Biy.     Mer^ui. 
SciuTus  europmusi  Linn,     l^ortk  and  Cen* 
tral  Asia,  Europe. 

Gen.     Pteromya  pctanrista.     Paltan,  BIytk, 

V,  Philippcnsis  .  £tl.  \  P  era) TicL 

nrowiillyingirqnirre!.K«o,  I  Parokcbaten,      MALATt 
Pakya.  ...Mahr.  of  UuaT.  \  Ot>il  of  Kol. 

Forests  of  Ceylon,  peninsula  of  In<lia,  and 
Central  India. 

Pleromys  inornfltus,   Js.  Geo/.  JtKq   Bfyth- 

r.  albiteuter.   Uray    \  Riwi-gutnir.     ...Ktt»hm. 

Whiw-bellied   flying    Rfjuirr*-!.    Ejfa. 

N.  W.  Himidaya  at  6.000  to  10,000  feet. 

Ptcromys  maenificns,  Hodff.  Jil^. 
P,  chrym.thnx  ..Fladg.  \  Sciuropicrus  noHWn^Orayt 

KMi-b«lUed  flying  B.^uir- I  fiiyom...        hxr, 

rel....  Exc.  f 

S-  E.  liimabiya,  Nepal  to  fihotan  :    Kha- 
sya  Hills,  Assam  Hills. 

Ptcromys  cinerascent,  Blyti.   Ifurmab. 

Pteromys  nitidus,  Geo^.    Malay  prninsuls* 

Ptcromys  elegans,  5.  MulUr,  Java. 

Ptcfomys  philippeneis,  Gray.     Philippines. 

Seiuropterus   cauioeps    F.   Cuvier,     Gray, 
Bhjtk. 

Pt.  icnax  . Bodff.  I  Oroyheadt-d  flying  squir- 

Biyom  chimbo.-.Lrpcu-  |  rot Bvo. 

Nepal,  Sikktai. 

SciuroptcruB  Gmbriatus.  Gr.  BJyth. 

Pt-  Lenchii.  <7r«y.  t  Gmy  flying  Bquirrel. 

N.  W.  itimal^a,  Simla  to  Knshmu-. 
Sciuropterus  baberi,  Blyth  Afghanistan. 

Sciuropterus  nlhonigcr,  Hod'  Blyih, 
S.  TumbuIIi...  ...  Qray.  I  Piam  Piyu.  .  „.  ...BWOT. 

Khim ..  Lkp.  | 

Blaek  and  white  flying  squirrel  of  Nepaul 
to  Bhotan. 

Sciuropterns  villosus,  Blyth. 
S.  sagittft.    WaVcer,  |  Hairy  footed  (lyrng  sqairroL 

Bhotauj   Sikkimj   Aaum  at  3,000  to  9,000 
feet. 


S.*iuropterus(usco-rrtpillu3,  /i3rrZ.  Mltf. 
Sio^ll  Trivancore  flying  a(|uirrol  ..Esg. 

Travail  core. 

Sciuropierua  Uyardi,  Kel.  Blyih*  Crylon. 

Sciuropierus  bpadiccus,  Blyik,     Araoan. 

Soiuroplorud  pbnyrei,  Blyih.  Pegu,  Tenae- 
serim. 

S&iucoplems  sttgitU,  Linn.     Malnyana. 

Sfiuroptcrus  hurgfieltiii,  Waicfhi/utc^  Ma* 
layHDA. 

Sciuropterus  geitibnrbts,  Hors/.     Mulayaaa 

SuO-Fam,     Arctoinydiiiiic.  MarmoU. 

Gen.     Arclomya  bobac.   Sc/i.    Bijf.  Pat. 

A.  tibetamu HoDQ.  I  KAdia-pie TrssT. 

A.  himalayauu&  ^       |  Obibi RHivr. 

A.  eaudituii JaOQ.  j  Lho LEf. 

Briu Casum.  |  Put  aammiougt     ...  „ 

Tibet  Marmot,  AVhite  nmrmot  of  K.  Europe, 
Ccutrfil  A^ia,  Suowy  Himalaya,  Kashruere  U) 
Sikkim  ut  12  to  1G,'00(>  fetjt. 

Arctoojy!!  liemaclialauus,  Hodg,  lied  Mar- 
mot. 

A.  tib«tanu3 JJod^tt.  I  Cfhipi  ..         .»  ...BtToT. 

bauiruiuu^ Lbp.  I  Brun Eakum. 

Cashmere,  N.  \V.  Himalnyas  at  6  lo  iO,OUU 
feet. 

Favt^  MuntD^.  The  rat  tribe,  lDclude& 
the  Jerboas,  lUo  Dipodidcc  or  Jerboidtc  of 
Authors. 

Hiib'Fam.     Murina),  lUts  and  Mice. 

Gerbilluft  Indicus.  KlL.hrd  B{. 
Diptis .i/ortiip.  I  R.  Cuvi«ri Waie^h, 


O.  Hardmckii    Ora^, 

Indian  Jerboa^lUt...£Na, 
HurDA  m\u    ...  .H. 

JhecktilDdurdANd.BliNa. 
AU  ludia. 


Yelka  ...WaDD^k  Tel. 

Yuri-Yolka Yakadi. 

Yelk. 

Baialltfi Can, 


Gerbillns  eryilirouruSj  Gfaif.  Jetd.    Desert 
Jerboa  Rat,  of  Punjabi  llarriaua,  Jumii. 
Nesokia  Indica,  Jerdon. 


M.  providtioB E'Vf^t. 

M.  pyctorU...     .^itody. 

Kok (''j". 

OalatUtuku Tit. 


Arvicola  ludica  „Mrtiy 
Uardw 

Mu»  Kok ,, 

ladtan  molo  Rat  ...K.vo. 
All  ludia,  Ceyloii. 
Ne^okia  Haidwiekei,  Jerdon. 

N.  Huttuoi. Blu'k.  I  Sbort  tailed  mole  rat. 

Gardens  of  luditi.  Afghaiiistan,  Bbawulpur. 
Nesokia    Griflithii,    Uort/??    Afghduistan. 
KesokiH  liydrooiiila»  Ormj  ?  ? 
MusbyJropliiluB7/tx/g.  I  Arviculaliydnijibila,  Zforfj 
Small  Nep^l  walcr  ral,  »f  NvpaL 
Kt:&okia  laarropus,  Jei'don. 

Mu.-i  hydropliilua 
Large  Nepal  water  rat. 
Geti.    Mus  bantiicola,  BechsUiu  Blt^lk 
Ilardv. 
l/in. 


Uod'j, 


M.  ifigauteus. 


M.  MaUbaricud 
M.   iieiunrivoijUs 
Bandicoob  rat..., 
Itulur         .,. 


M.  perchal...    .,.Shato. 

M.  wjtifor  . Mors/,  EU. 

i^l*atn.  J  IWria,  Ikara Brno, 

ff'*d(j,  1  Hegptn 0\n 

"K:«o.  I  I'audikoku Tu.. 

Saks. 


Fig-rat,  BAndicoot-rat^  Oyloa, 
■na. 

Mu6  Andamcnais  Hlylk. 
M.  Nicubaricui,  ^Amttct  ]  M. 
&I.  kok  Uardic  r  I 
Nicobar,  Aadameusis  and  Malay 
Mus  rauus,  Li»n..   Big,    JUJ.  poii 
H   Rattoidei Ilodyt.  |  aL  an/ 

All  I..dta. 

Mu3  decumaniis.  PalL  Bly 

M.   oorvcyicud  ...  Bujfon.  |  M. 

Manei  ilei  ...     ^      Cav.  |  i9liu^k*-<>bi 

Bruwo  lUl  ..     ...     Kjio.  | 

All  India,  Akyab. 
Mus  pluriiuammis,  ffo^i^j.    N< 
Mus  iarByeD!!i&?    Uodg   ?    Qu. 
manus  ? 

Mus  infraliaeatus*  EK,  £/f . 
M.  FJlioeli         ...    Qraf.  |  H.  imXvmc 
M.  Asiaticnv  ?    .       Kel.  I 

Striped  bcdlieil  field  lUi  ...B>l 

Bustar,  Madraa. 

Mua  moruUMfiusis  ?  Uodgt^  ?  Ki 
Mus  brunneus,  i^oi^. 
M.  Deinorali§ fi/y,  |  M.  ceqi 

'I' roe  Udi  of  Ceyloti,  India. 
Mus  rufcicens,  Gray. 

M.  arbbTttUs.  ilKc/u  Ham    \ 

Hnrt^/.  I  RuiMCBofc  I 
Qachua  Indur     .    bxAO.  | 

AU  India. 

Mus  niviventcr,  7J(y.  Uwi^/t. 

White  bcUiod  bi'un    rat  ofXi 
Mus  Ditidiis,  Bljf.  Uodg^. 
Sbittiag  Brown 
Parje^Unf;. 

Mua  caudntior,  TTod^a.  Ifvrsf. 
M,  cmuau«itn(!ii«  ,.  Ulyih.  {  Cb«auat 

Nepal  Burmah. 

Mua  olemceus  •Stv<w.    KU.  BIy. 
M<  diiiuctivi>la    .../?«>/(/-«.  I  H.  par—>ib> 
I^ug-tJuWdTrce-Moi4at>,  |  MihrMl-lkM_ 

Ceylou,  hH  ludht. 

Mua  uilagiricua,  Jcrd<m» 

NeiJljhetrjr  Tr«««ftoaac...E>0»i 
Neilgherries,  OotHCamuud. 

MuB  concolor,  BtytJi.     Tluit 
aud  TeuasseriiD. 

Mus  badius,  B^yih,  Uurnalu 

Mus  peguensis,  Biyik,     „ 

Mus  gUroides,  Blyiji,  Klmssyah. 

Mus  castanetia,  Gfny,  Vkal^ftdmeB^ 

Mus  pabuatuiDi  8ch,  Nkobits. 


BOnEVTlA. 


RODnSTLl. 


ai  urbitnu*.  Ilodgn.  Rtyth. 

mviKn\u', Etl.Kdttarf.  I  M    Manyi Ofity 

^  duHna.  .  .    .    flodgtoiu  |  Couimunladijin  mouMe. 
Ceylon,  Ini'U. 

Mua  liomourua,  Tfoffga,  Bljfih. 

.  Nipdleuftu  ..     .,  Hodg,  \  Hitl  tuonae Ekq. 

HiinMlA^^fl,  from  PuhJMb  to  DsTJeling. 

Mii9  cMssipes,  Bhjih,   Large  footed   mouse 
f  Miiuoorie. 
Mua  <l(»igeelinKen»U,     Eodfjt.     Horsf.   Dar- 
ling mouse  of  NeilgherrVi  Darjeeltug. 

M«»  Tylleri,  B/y. 

Xwing-Haired   mome. , .  Esa. 
l>rhrn  Ohoon. 
Mn«  bno(rini)U9,    Bin, 

g^rViillimi*  Bhj.  [  M.  Tt^fbaldi .Bltf, 

&Anify  mouse  or  AfgliHiiUtiin,  Cashmere. 

M'H  cervicolor,  H^ffgn,  BUfth. 
ftlbi(livoiilri<t     .,.filij.  \  Fawn  field  Mou«e...BNO. 
I     BcKgfil.  Nepal,  Millibar. 

I     Mils  sirophiatns,  Hod^nnn^  Nepnl. 

Mu«  riilviriivrniri^,  BlyiU,  Ceylon  is  the  M. 
rvirolor  of  Keliiari. 

Mus  terrtcolor,    Blt/(h.    Earthy -field    mou8« 
S.  lm\iHf  Hen)(Al,  ihe  M.  tcpidus.  Ell, 
LcggflHn  philythrix,  Jrifion. 

Mua  puiytbrix,     SykeM.  /?Zy.  £71 

.'Sij^ligi^il ••    .  Tkl.  I  Kal-yaiku  of  Wadduh. 

The  brown  ftpiny  mouse  of  S.   Indi». 
Letcgadaspinulosn,  Bljft^.   The  duaky,  spiny 
ouee  of  the  P'lnjah  Rnd  Malabar. 
L«KIKS('*  Jordoni,   Uly.     Himalayan    spiny 
ietd  rnouee  of  Kiinannr.  Sutlcj. 
Teggada    lepida,     Jerdon.      Small    tpiny- 
IDouse. 


]t|n«  l«>nidA... 
CbittA-htirkaai  . 

Cliit-y<tUcft 

S.  litdia. 


CbilU-ganda TEf. 

„        yelka        ...   „ 


FlaUcanthomvii  latiurns,  /f/y.  P9pp«r  ntt 
(r  long-tailed  Rpiny  ftiousft  of  Western  ghfti* 
In  Miilubar,  Cochin  and  Trnvancorc. 

Golunda  Elliotli,  Gra^.  BIjf. 
Mo*  hinatiu Etl.  \  M,  Cofiicuq  ..  KftaarU 

Bli*h  ml      Gko.  I  Sora  paDJi  gndnr 

Coffee  Mt  of  Ceylon     „      (  ...  Yanxdi. 

BiilanHi Can. 

finlat-yeika..of  WAont  r.  | 
Ceylon.  S.  India. 
Oolunda  meltada,  Gffty' 

Mii^  hnngincM  •"-     f2f. 

(■HftAde WAPi:ft.  I  Kera  iUi...  ...Ca.-*. 

Ictlayelka      ,  ...Tel,  or 
Yanaoi    I 

Spfl  furred  fiehl  rat  of  S.  Imlin. 


'      Rhizoniys  prnino9u«i  Bli/.    Khnisin  hint* 
Kliizom^s    ca»tflnrii9,  Bfy.    Jturmah. 
HhJKomxs    sumalrensis,     Bly.     AJdl'>y    Pe- 
nifisuU  and  isUiids. 

Rhizom\s  tinicua,  Gray,     China. 

Stih^Fcan,     ArticoUnflB,  Volet,  Jtc. 

Arvii!ola  Roylei.  Gray>    Royal.    Blyth.    Hi- 
malaynn  Vole  of  Panjab,  Cashmere. 

Arvicola  ihricotis.     Darjeling. 
Neodon  Sikimensia,  Hodga,   Blyth.   Vola  of 
Siklcim. 

Ptiaiomys  leacurus,  Blyih^  Tibet. 

/aw.     Hystr[cid£. 

SHb-Fam.     Hystricincp,  PorcupineK 

Hytrix  leuRurn,  Sykes.  Ely.  Ell. 
H.  htrautirostfia.  Brandi.  \  H.  criataUiIndtea.(?rd'] 

H.  Z«yUn«a8i.4 Bl>fth,  Ht 

8ahi,.S*yal,  SarBcl  Hisd.     Ted Ca». 

S«jni  ..  », ...  ...  ...  BcNo.  I  Vedda  Paodi...  ..  Tck.' 

Sj^mH Grz.  I  Dnmai NxPAXn 

Salendra Mahr.  |  Ho  if(u    QoM». 

The  liidinn  porcupine  of  all  India. 

Hystrix  bengalensist  Biy(h, 

B«Dgal porcupioo U.  (  H.  Milabariea  ..Sclatu. 

Malabar,  Aassni,  Bengal. 

Hystrix  Inngicaii'la,    Afar-yd.  Bly, 
Creatleas  porcupin«...E:io. 


H-  ainpbnv  ...aot^y^on. 
H.  HoHi{ftonii  .  Gray, 
Sm-thuufi..,  ...Lee 


Acaathioo    JaTanicum, 

«./*.    Cuvier, 
AoabotJa  dumii  ..Nbpau 

O'— «      ...  ...JUHBU^ 


Ncpnl  and  Sikklm. 

AihTura  fasciculnla,  Jcrd.     Tipperali  HiU^f 
to  MittayBn  pcninetil.n. 

Fam.    LeporidfD,  or  Harea. 

Lepus  nificaudatu*,  Gpog'.  Bly, 

CoramOD  Indian  Hare,,,Exo, 
T«.  indinis  „  Bf>d'j».  \  L.  maorotu» 

Lam  ma  ... 
Molol     .„ 


■  Bodgt, 

HiKTJ. 

.GoMor.. 


Khttr.goith    Hna>.  Pers 

I  KbarrA      .,.Biiia.  HrNn 

Sjuru         ...        ...BEN(a 

Punjab,  Hindusifiri,  Malabar  ? 

Lepus  nigricoDis,  F.  Cuv.  Bly,  £11. 

L.  meIarn\ichen..T<finw.  I  Black  B&o«d  har«.  Kkol 
Khargoab  .«  ...H,  |  Mumi...*  .   Tam, 

M*na Cam.  |  KuudeU     ...         !..TiU 

Smsii  M.vRti.  I 

Peoinsula  of  India. 

Lepus  ppRuensis,  B!y.  Upper  Burtnah. 

Lepua  slncnfia.     Chii>a. 

Lepua  pallipes  ffo^d, 

L.  tol  ai,  Patlttt  9tgu, 
Tibet. 


Oolunda  nenrera,  Kfl.    Newera-ellla, 

RUi^.omya  badiua,  Hogdt,  Biy. 
.iy  Birabix)  Rit......KNg,  |  R.  miuor  ...     ., 

Terni  gf  Sikkiui. 


Lepirt  tibelanus,  ^aterk, 
L.  oistoltiSi  .^MuQdi.  I  Ri.buDg 

Tibet. 
(7r«y.        Lepus  hispidtts,  Pe«r«.  J/y. 
Hlapld  tiAfv   ..E.<<0. 
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BiroT. 


k 


top) 


Tibet, 
Ceutral 


ROCHAN-I-RALSAJT. 

frotii  (Joiuckpore  to  Aasnm. 
l^gomyb  K(i)ltii,  Oyilli/^  Himala^aD  Mouse 

lUng-iuut  ...   EuH&WAH.  I  BAUg-i)uju  Kgsawah. 

Himalaya. 

Lagoroya  curzoniae,  ZTot/y.  Sikkim. 

Xtagomys  rafescens.  Oray,  N.    and 
Asia,  Affzhanistan.     Sec  Mammalia. 

KODEYA.     See  Rhoilia.  RodyaL 

KODING.  See  Kelat. 

UODRIGUE.     Alt   isUrid    in   the   Indian 

cci»D,  iu  lat.  19"  41*  S.,  long.  «3*  29'  E., 
extends  about  15  miles,  and  is  about  G  or  7 
miles  in  breadth. 

RODL'NG.  Ill  the  trarla  lists  nf  ihe  N-  W. 
Froniierof  ludin,  areiwti  kiiida  of  nmddrr,  oue 

tied  "  rodung  kuhree,"    grottn  at  Kuridahar, 

hicb  is  superior,  and  tlie  other  kind  '*  rodung 
ptiurreali."  The  plani  is  stated  to  require  three 
years  to   come   to    luaturity*     Ttie    value  of 

K madder  brought  throuj;;h  the  Bilncli  and  Afghan 
xnountaius,  is  stated  to  be  i:H,228.  MuUan 
is  a  great  emporium  for  madder>  The  Kabul 
merchants  come  ildtlit-r  direct  from  Dera  Umail 
Khan,  via  Leia  luid  t-xchan^e  their  madder  lor 
cotton  am)  indigo. — Mr,  Dana  in  Fowclia* 
i  Hand  Book,  Vol.  I. /x  463. 
I  RODYaH,  a  forest  race  nmongst   the  Kan- 

I         dyans.      They  are  skilful  in  iho  manufuciure  of 

»ropo  from  the  black  tiliie  of  the  leaf  stalk  of 
the  Caryota  urens, 
ROE,  Sir.  Thomas,  ambassador  from  Jnmea 
I.  of  England  to  the  Moghul  Court,  iu  lOtS. 
He  lauded  Ht  Surat  with  great  pomp  and  pro- 
,  cceded  to  the  Court  of  the  euiper<~'r  Jehangir, 
then  at  Ajmir. 

HOE    of  Knropenns,  in  Borneo.  Cervulus 
Vflginnlis.  Bodti^  Orti$» 
^  ROE.    Kiab    roes,  red    fish,    and    eardiuea, 

^Bsre  Malay  condiments,  and  the  sp<:eies  ust-d 
^■in  the  preparation  are  Alauaa  luli,  (lK:m 
^■VubokJ  Engraulia  Brownii,  (Bunga  i>ycr  or 
^VVadali,)  DnsBumieria  acuta  (Tambati-buldtj  and 
I  ClttDeiDia  perforata,  ( L'umbnD-nepeB  or  batub). 
f       -^Cantor. 

I  KUEEERO.   Oa>'.  Rape  seed. 

^H  ROEU,  L)r.  A  learned  uriculalist,  for  long 
^B  iibrariau  tu  tbe  Bengal  A&iulic  Socict),  Cal- 
^"   outta. 

ROG    Dt'T     Rve. 

ttOGA  CIIETTU,  or  Pindi  bouda,  Tcl. 
Anisochiltis  CHrno^us,  J^'uU, 

ROGEWYN  or  KegettLn  UUnd,  sonietimea 
called  Tttasage  Isl.ind*  in  the  Pitt  birait.  is 
tmall  and  lies  near  the  aouiheru  thoie,  in 
its  westfrn  entrance. 

ROGHAN.  PxiKs,  Oil ;  Ointment  ;  Balsam  ; 
Pat 

KOOHAN-I-BALSAX.  Pcr3.  Balsama. 
<|6ndcou  Gilradense*   OpobaUam. 


ROH.   Punjabi, 

Kohilcund. 

ROH»a  district  bounded  on  U«  oil  ky 
Suwat  and  Kashmir  ;  vreai  by  the  HdaaiA; 
north  by  Kashkar  or  Cbitral  and  li'iiriMfc 
and  on  the  south  by  the  river  or  la  il 
Bukkar. 

ROKANA.  UftXA.  ?  Tkl.  A  lr«e  tf  Aft^ 
jam  and  Gumsur,  of  extreme  height  SO  In* 
tolerably  common  and  burnt  for  firc^Mif 
wooden  peeiles  and  plougbshareB  an  Km- 
times    made  of    tbU   wood. — CWflM  H^ 

ROHl.    Hind.  Pji^  a  kiad  otmO^mM 

loam. 

R0UILCUND,aR':>hil1a  Jagbir.   Hen,ai 
path:]tn  race  are  uuinerouB,  but  (t^ffm  ool^sMi 
part  of  the  population.      Tbe  diairid  is  ii  Or 
N.    VV.    Provinces   of     India,    cad    km  t^ 
towns     of     Bareilly,      bijnorr,     llorBoM 
Badaoo,   and      Shah      Jehanpur.      Tsc  inl 
settlers   of     tbe  RohiUa   Af^baas    wtn  las 
brothers,  Shah  AUm  out!  Hoosam-Khas.  TW 
son  of  the  first  of  thesr,  Daootl-Khaa,  t/AienA 
some  distinction  in    tbe    earlier    put  of  te 
18th  century.    But    the  rise    of  tha  fiai^ii 
owing  mainly  to  his  sou,    Alt  MBhoaed  KW, 
said  to  have  been  of  biiidoo    extraction,    W. 
who  was  adopted  by  Daood  Khao.    Vftnlfti 
Mahrattaa  bad,  in  1771,  plaoe^l  Shah  AliVA 
the  throne  of  Dtlbi,  thry  turned  Iheir  allc<ii» 
to  tbe  Conquest  of   the  RohilU    coflflirt.   Qi 
the    cession    of   Kohilcuod    to     Um  BjiWk 
Government  in    1801,   the    family  wi»  o»- 
tinued  in  their  posscaaions.    AhnUd  Ab  Ktas 
died  in    lS3d.    Tbe   suoceasioo     o(   lui  it% 
daughter  w.is    rrjectcd,   and    the   o^xt  bci> 
Mahomed   Saeed  Khan,     the      eldest  scA  d 
Gholam  Mahomed  Kban,  was  put    ia   pM*** 
sion  of  the  estate.    For  his  flcrvioca  daria^tk 
rrbelliou  of  1857,  the   iiawab  rrceired  a^Oil 
of   land    yielding    Rupees    l,0ft,400.     li  •■ 
at    first    iuieuded   to     grant   the 
of  Kaaheepnrc,  but  villagoa  ou  the 
and  Bareilly  frontier  wi^re  aftcnaarda  sabitiM* 
ed.      'Tbe    nawab  also    received    the   4jf»> 
ty    of   knight  of  the    noat    vxaltni    onW  rf 
the  Star  of  India.      The  area  of  the   Eif 
lerntory    is    1,140     squnrt:     mt!t»,  aaJ  lli 
popuhitiun    is   ;»9t\332.      Iu    RobilamJ.  1^ 
uialiompdan     landlords      rt>»e      ta    the 
of     1^37,    and     not    tbe    hindb.   The 
sulTcreU    much  iu    the    inteTrr^nvm,  a 
sincerdy    glad  at    the    rts'  >f 

The  boksa,  are  a  forest 
Rohilcund,  end  in  part  of  lUo  lurMUcftll' 
Scwdlik  hills  of  Dchm  DUoou.  TWy  cre^ 
short  stature  and  spare  habits  with  br«ad  tiM^ 
depressed  noses,  pro^iialhotia  jaws,  ikici  ^ 


9canty  beard  nnd  mufttiches,  hut  not 
rker  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  hindiis  of 
the  country.  Tlicy  are  rrptited  to  be  skilful  in 
wllelicr«ft.  Thpy  are  vpry  ignornnt  ami  in- 
dolent, but  aimpte,  inolTcnsive  and  STOod  hu- 
nMnrt'd.  Th(?y  have  n  scanty  rude  oultivntion, 
•nd  collt-ct  forest  produce  and  wash  gob',  but 
Ibey  have  no  caste,  «nt  almont  anything. 
They  have  no  separate  lan^tiaic.  They  are 
9npt»o«ed  to  be  dyln^  out.  I  hey  are  said  to 
enjny  a  woaderful  immunity  from  the  efft^cta 
of  mHlaria.  The  Bhihar  are  an  ahorif^inal  tribe 
of  the  uppor  Doab,  called  in  the  Hoab,  Bbeim- 
b^r  and  in  R  diilonnd,  Itehnr.  They  were  ex- 
prlled  from  Nirauli  and  the  neiglibourin^  dis- 
tricts by  the  Bir  Gujnr  rajput.  The  Bhnr  of 
tiorthern  India,  called  also  Bharat,  Rnj-bhar 
iUid  BtiKfpatwa,  nn  ah^ri^innl  rare  following 
ibe  menncst  of  avncHtions^  e^pt-ciHlly  th;it  of 
swineherds.  In  the  hills  ennt  nf  Mirznpur, 
tbere  are  some  Bhnr  rajas  Tradition  nscribfS 
to  tbera  the  whole  country  from  Uorapur  to 
Bundelkund  and  many  old  atone  forts.  Prof. 
AViUon  supnoses  it  possible  thiit  the  name 
OomeA  from  Kharatn  nn  ancient  name  of  India. 
Aharwarmb  is  a  territory  which  contains 
UQftny  district*  in  the  no^th-^nst  frontier 
of  Malwn.  The  tribe  ^r  caste  are  the  Ahar, 
from  whom  the  territory  derives  its  names 
of  Aharwarah  and  the  Ah.trHt,  are  spread 
tbrough  Rohilcnitd  and  other  districts 
in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  following  pastoral 
pursuits.  They  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
yadu  race  o(  Rajpu's.  See  RHJpoot.— ^rfiteAi- 
9on*a   Trfotifis. 

ROHILLA,  '  POBHTU.  A  term  by  which 
Afghans  in  Western  India  are  known.  From 
Eoh,  a  mountain,  hence  Rohilla,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  mountain,  also  Hohilcund.  Colonel  Tod 
•tates  that  some  of  the  Affghnna  Ijeing  driven 
from  K^ypt  by  rne  of  the  Pharaohs,  they 
wandered' easiWHrds  till  they  arrived  umier  that 
prak  of  the  mountains  west  of  the  Imliis  railed 
Snlimani-koh,  or  "  Hill  of  Solomon,"  whrre 
Ibey  hMlted.  Oihersdrflw  iheirdescent  from  the 
foat  tiibes.  They  are  a  very  marked  race, 
aod  as  unsettled  as  their  forefathera,  serving 
every  where.  They  are  fine  pHllnnt  men,  and 
when  managed  by  such  oflicers  us  Colonel 
Sbinner,  make  excellent  and  orderly  soldiers  • 
Rennell  describes  the  KoldHa  of  RohilcunJ 
as  a  tribe  from  the  raounlains  that  lie  between 
India  and  Persia,  who  erected  an  independent 
atate  on  the  esatof  the  Ganges,  and  wiihiii  80 
miles  of  Delhi.  The  Rohilla,  who  conf|ucred 
the  extensive  territory  in  which  the  city 
of  Bareilly  ataudsj  and  l)estowed  on  it  the 
name  of  Robilcund,  were  a  tribe  of  Alfghnn 
Mahomedana.  Their  intolernnco  drove  the 
greater  pari  of  the  hindoo  inhabitants  from  the 
tnct  ;  but  successive  swanna  from  Affghania- 
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tan  snpplied  the  place  of  tbo?e  fu^livps,  and 
kef  t  the  country  in  a  hi^h  stnte  of  cultivation. 
The  restless  and  enterprising;  character  of  the 
R'>l)illiis  led  to  constant  encroachments  by 
them  on  the  poswasiona  of  the  Nawab  Vizeer 
of  Oodh.  The  liitter,  ivcaricd  with  resistance, 
ctnimcd  British  aiti  as  his  allies  ;  and  Mr. 
Iljistings,  actuated  undnnbtedly  by  a  foreaisht 
of  I  he  consequences  wliirh  might  ensue  from 
9uoh  an  influx  of  mnhoniedRti  soldiery  into  the 
territories  within  the  Ganges,  undertook  the 
war.  The  Rohiltas  were  subdued  ;  and  their 
cout.try  WJI8  made  over  to  the  Nawab  Vizrer  ; 
a  portion  o(  it  roniainin^  the  city  of  Rjimpore 
with  some  dependent  towns,  beiuf^  assii^ned  to 
the  heir  of  HaRz  R>thmat  aa  a  jagheer  which 
was  to  he  held  of  Oude  on  feudal  condi- 
tions ;  subsequently,  ll»e  provinces  in  question 
were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Nawab  Viretr, 
and  the  fcnlly  of  the  Nawab  of  Rampore  wat 
transferred  to  the  Bniish  Government,^ 
fimnelVi  Memoir,  p.  19.  AlarquU  of  Hast' 
i ant*  Private  Journal,  f^ol  II  j>  114-115 
W>hm't  Glo»$,  Mr,  Oompbdl,  p  47.  MaU 
ffl/»r*  C^fr.  hi.i.  Fol  I.  p,  3S6.  Tod*$ 
HnjaHihan,  Fvl  I.  p.  67 «. 

ROHlNf.  A  constellfltion,  personified  ai 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  moon.  See  Dudb  ; 
Krishna  ;  Surva  ;  Uma. 

ROHIRA.  IItnd.  Teooma  undulata. 

ROHIIA  SARAStlUPA.  Sans.  Cress 
seed. 

ROHITA.  the  son  of  kinff  Darischandra 
given  by  Varui  a  but  Bubseqiieutly  required  as 
a  SBcrificiHl  victim  by  the  same.     See  India. 

BOHITAKA  TsL.  Amoora  rothiluka. 
W.  4-.  A. 

KOHRf .  A  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Indoi 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Bukkor. 
Rohri  ia  an  aurient  site,  nn  doubt  snccecdinf 
Ah»r,  the  capitiil  of  Upper  Sind  at  the  period 
of  the  mahomedan  iuvasion,  and  who&e  re- 
mains are  si  ill  known  and  pointed  out  near  it. 
— .Ufjfinont  JoHTtuyg,  Vol.  I.  pp.  Zij2and  365. 

ROHTICK.  A  district  of  the  Punjab  Ita 
prinuipal  products  are  grain  of  a)I  kinds, 
sttcch  urine  in  tides,  cotton,  phee,  and  aaltpetre. 

ROHU  or  Rohoo,  HiND.  Cyprinuft 
denliculatns  Tiic  "  Ro-hoo"  and  the  "  Mir. 
Kah"  resemble  each  other  in  aixe  and  habits  ; 
they  are  very  much  Hke  the  sslmon,  but  havo 
tiny  little  mouths  with  no  teeth.  The  "  ro-hoo" 
in  season  has  very  pretty  red  fins,  afid  both 
have  asb-colored  backs  *iib  silvery  bellies  ; 
they  attain  to  Ibe  weight  of  SO  lbs.,  and 
Htford  the  angler  excclhnt  sport  at  bottom 
5shing,  sometimes  engatfinf;  him  for  no  hour 
before  he  can  attempt  to  land  his  fivh. 

ROHUN.  Beno.  also  Rohuna,  Uobtiaka. 
HiKD.   Sovmida  febrifuga, /iiWf 
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HOHUN  BARK.  Rohun-Ve-chiau 
^ioliuDS  Cortex,  Bark  of  Soymtda  fcbrifufEB, 
is  not  spotted  wilb  rusty  pHtcbes,  nm\  ilitt  iit- 
siile  is  dark  rcildiali  brown,  uititc  acid  docs  not 
atnin  it  of  a  brigbt  scnrlet.  These  testi  distiu- 
Kuiah  it  from  ibe  poisonous  baik  of  Lhe  lUiX  vo- 
mica iiee  (Kuchila,)  which  is  commnuiy  sold 
tor  it  ill  ihe  bnznrs  of  Hen^^sl. — Be»ff.  Phar, 

KOI  KL  LEO.    Tku    I'rawii. 

ROIM.  HiNi)  A  kind  or  bclUmetal,  tbe 
Jlawan  of  Amritsar. 

KOIONG.    UiNU.    Dolicboa  cniaorus. 

HOJHA,  also  KojbdD.  See  K.bybcr ; 
Kclat. 

HOICA.  According  to  tbe  statezncnts  made 
to  Mr.  Cvawfur<i  by  Buici  truders,  ibeuiselves 
flulLlcrs  in  tbe  ibluiid,  Flort-s  is  inhabited  by 
six  different  nHliuns.  spenking  as  niiiiiy  dif* 
fereul  languiig<*s  ;  tne  l£nde,  tbe  Mun^Arui, 
tbe  Kio.  the  Uokn,  tbe  Kongvi,  and  tbe 
Galctcn^r,  nHmos  derived  from  tbe  principal 
places  of  Ihetr  rendtfiioc.  Captain  Keppclsaya 
that  tbe  natives  u^tpture^l  from  tbe  island  u&ed 
U»  be  much  esieenied  by  tbe  Celebes  pirales, 
»fl  slaws,  and  lie  ^ivcsthe  following  irmsla* 
tion  from  a  iJu'L-b  journal : — "tin  the  island 
ol  Klores,  ibeic  lives  a  raoe  cftlled,  on  lbe»otith 
coastt  Kakka,  who  nut  only  devour  their 
raentics,  but  with  whom  custom  requires  that 
ihesuusbuU  cut  the  body  of  bis  drcrased 
lather  iu  pieces,  and  tull  the  /lesb  to  tlic  ii)- 
habitants  at  tbe  bi^b  price  of  its  weight  in 
goUI.  This  flesh  ia  greedily  eaten  by  tbe 
people  as  a  great  delicacy.  If  the  fstlr^r  was 
henvy  and  of  great  s?to,  the  son  considi-rfi 
himself  purticularty  fortunate.  The  population 
of  Endore,  on  tbe  same  island,  is  also  very 
greedy  of  humsn  flesh.  But  these  cannibtila 
confine  themselves  to  the  heart,  ivbicb,  with 
incredible  dexterity,  they  cxiDCt  from  ibe 
body,  by  giving  a  blow  under  the  left  slioiil- 
der  blade.  It  is  then  out  into  very  small 
pieces,  eaten  completely  raw  by  the  bystitndcrs, 
who  belong  to  the  same  race."  Cnptain  Keppel 
adds,  1  am  not  able  to  corroborate  tbifl^Galeteng 
is  a  locality  in  the  island  of  Ktores,  occupied  by 
a  race  so  called. — Honburgh.  BikiUitfe^  iii. 
KepptVa  Indian  Archipeknjo^  Vol  ti.p-  149. 
Crawfurd's  Diet.   p.  1.   tiee    India,  p   352. 

SOKA.   See  Eloaja. 

BOKAM— P  A  light  red  coloured  wood   of 
Penang,  used  for   bo&ea  and  furuiture. — Cat. 
J.  l«5l. 

ROKEN.   Ger.  Rye. 

BOKUl.     A    village     near   the   Indus,    iu 
the  Bunno  district,  neat  it  are  foand    remains 
I      of  Greek  sculpture. 

ROL.    Hi.ND.    Alum  ahale. 
I  KOLA.  Hind.  An  artificial  colored  powder 

I      asde   of    the    Trapa  l>ispmu8H    flour,  colored 
I    with  '*  kussuioba"  nod  _'*  knmcla,"  &c.     it  is 


used  by  hindus  during  tlie  cAmiral^  or  k4 
fcsLivdl  to  throw  at  one  buoUmt. — /**c<A'« 
Uand'Hook,  Vol,  1.  p,  454, 

BOLONG,  the  b^trd  cenlral  put  d  «te 
grains.  JSee  Siojee  ;  Wlieat. 

ROMA-  A  consiilc:rribl€  uUnd,  tieat  Ti«0« 
in  1-t.  7*  4i'  S.,  mill  Ion«.  127»  IK'  R 

KOMANCATUOLIC,      A    a^    o( 
lians  who  recu^Miisc  tbe  l^opr  ol  R'lwa  al 
spiritual  and  temporal    clnrl'.       Thty  k 
India  the  Juricrsi  body  of  tl^e  naiitc  ckii 
The  dstes  of  Kuiuisb  dtKrtrinra,  iire 
[QTDcntioD  of  SMintd  700  Pni-trninrir    AH        *l  1 
Image?  WnmhipA.  I>.  7.sr 
ItdsUit'ility  ...1076 

TrftntiubctfliDtiatiui;  l^t^  i.tebU^e..    i^C 

8upremacy  ».12IJ>  *  _  UQ 

Half  Commuuioo  ..14I  £  i^crtiiLC  <>libe 

Indulgences  introduced  in  ibe  15iH 
but  not  sanctioned  by    a    Council  lUl  19^ 
Ckunhman**  Maffazine  for  Ja^nary  t9l$. 

ROMAN  CaVhOLIC  SYRIAK&  St 
Mrsopotaniin. 

ROMAN  CHAMOMILE.  Afithemttnobib 

UOMANIA  ISLANDS.  Treintine  IW 
Romania,  which  is  in  Ut,  l«  22'  |2"Nh« 
six  in  number,  and  eKteiul  for  nboui  ii  Bin 

ROMAN  100 A.  S..    ■' 

ROMANS.  Anatne.  -A 

pcuple   of    niicieiit   Uoiue,     n  bu    tiiO0Oi>^^  ika 
(jretksin  their  A^utic  torrituriea.   IbcBMMsa 
conqMt-red  most  p;irts  of  Kurope,  lb«  »ortW«a 
part  of  Africa,  riyrin    and    Valrsliiie  kb*!  ^A 
lasting:  iiiiprovemeiits  in  the    roaas  ^nd  nW 
tion   of   the    countries    «liich«lbc7  ocnii>'4* 
Romaure  langua^cs^  vie.,  Italinn,    W- 
Proveticsl,   French,   Spattish,    an'l  ('• 
are  closely  related  to  each  othei,  n  i 
Latin.    Among  the  hindoos  of  1 
social  customs  similar  to   those  << 
RomHus.      As  re^srds  tb«    t' 
land,  we  find  a  form  of  otrne' 
Jia  which  ousht  at  once  to  ruut  L-ur   a;uti«i 
from  its  e.xucily  fitting  lu  with  Use  itieaa  m\A 
our  Blu<lies    in  the  lnvv    of  prr»ona    wouid  lai' 
us  to  cntcrloin  re^pccin^  the  ori|:i4ialrof»dc]>ft 
of  property.     The  village  comicutiity    of  la4ia 
16  at  once  an  organized  patriaxcluii  tOCMiy  a«4 
an  asbcmblage  of  co-proprietors.   Tbt  nsransil 
relations   to  each  other  of  tbe  laen  wm  OB^ 
poee  it  are  indistinguisbably  ooikfouBiM  vV'k 
their  proprietary  rij^btt,  and  to  the  •tleaptoof 
English  fuuclionaries  to  aep«r«le  the  t««  m$l 
be  assigned  aome  of  the  mo^*  r  r...:.!^^],  ^j^ 
carriages  of  Anglo-Indian   a  :.je.    5* 

soon  ss  a  son  is  l>oriu  be  Ki  i|uirci  a  vvfi'^ 
interest  iu  his  fathecV  5abat«n(«  ;  aihl  t^ 
domain  thus  held  in  cotDiaon  ig  MB«U0ii 
administered  by  an  elected  txiati^^er,  b«t  vsn 
gcaoTftlly    by    the  eldest  rcpcc»eulaliT«  of  U< 
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de«t  line  of  the  ttock.  The  viUnec  cnmmunitv, 
OMiever,  U  more  than  h  boiJ^v  uf  cO'iiropricluri ; 
r    is    Hit  orgniii^ed    aocieiy  haviiit/    its  lUtf  ot 
tfiicert  for   luternal  goveroiucnt.    This    seems 
«ltJeitllv    tlie  type  of  the  Gens,  or    House,  of 
It*  Ahciciit  Uomnns,  and  it  is  remarkable  Umi, 
^houLrh  both  iu  iuditt  aud  at  Eome  each  cona- 
uuity  was  aaaumed  lo  have  sprung  from  two 
»ai[uoii  ancestors,  the  fuct  wai  tlial  iht-se  liousea 
ul    villages  were  recruiltid   hy  new   members 
|r4B0  were  adoaitted  by  adoption  or  by  some  aua- 
lugtMM  process.   Nor  aire  those  proprietary  bro 
iboods  couHned  to  India.  Ihe  reaearchca  of 
MXtliaiifen  and  Tengoborski  have  lately  proved 
t  the  Russian  villagesare  organized  commu- 
ittes   of  a  simikr  diaracter.     And  the    same 
iiciple  seems  to  prevail  in  Servin,  in  Croatia, 
nd  the  Austrian  ScUfOiiia — in  fact,  wherever 
udnliiy  has  had  small  influence,  and  wherever 
there  18  the  nearest  affinity  between    llio  We:il- 
mi  and  tlie  Ea&tera  world.    Nor  ia    the  obser- 
vation    unimportant     thai    the     colonists    of 
2<Jow  Zrtiiland  were   long  eiigtged  in    disputes 
vith    the     natives    which    turned    upon     the 
precise  point  under     di&cussiou.    NVhile    the 
^»9louii«l  Government  insiaied  tliatatiy  member 
mim  tribe  is  entitled  to  sell  his  land    to  whnm- 
wBi&ftr   be  pleases  ;  ihe  nativL-a   iiisiel  tliut    id- 
tliough   one  member   may   iran&ler  it  to    any 
other  member  of  the  same    tribe,    he    cannot 
<n*tit(er  it  to  any  person  who  is   not  a  meinher 
wiihuut  tha  consent  of  tlie  whole  tribe,  becauae 
of  the  exisieiicti  of  whnt    has    b*en    called    a 
tiibnl  rixht.     This  instance  certainly    tends  lo 
show  iluit  in  tlie  mind  of  a  New-Zealander  the 
iden  ol  joitl  ownership  precedes   that  of  eepa- 
rale  ownership.   By  the  Homau  taw,  the  father 
was  certainly  regarded  rather  as  a  »teward  thnu 
■  proprietor  of  bis  goods,  and  accordingly  was 
s  Ji,  at  tirsf,  permitted  to  dispose  ol  his  property 
aa  tie  pleaaed  after  his  dcatii. 

Acci^rUui^  lo  the  author  uf  the  Penplus 
ol  the  Red  ^ca,  Arabia  Felix  or  Aden  had 
been  deatro>ed  by  the  Romana  shortly  before 
Ilia  time,  and  Dean  Vincent  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Cssar  in  whoso  rei^n  this  event 
took  place  was  the  emperor  Claudius.  The 
object  of  destroying  so  Hourishing  a  port  is 
pot  difficult  to  determine.  From  the  time 
that  the  Romans  first  vikited  Arabia  under 
jElius  Gallus,  thry  had  always  maiutaiaed  a 
footing  on  the  chores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Claudius,  being  desirous  ofap- 
proprititing  the  Indian  trade  to  the  Homans, 
•ought  a  pretext  of  quHrrel  with  Aden  in  order 
that  be  might  by  its  destruction  divert  the 
]ndinn  trado  to  the  parts  of  Egypt.  Valerian  a 
Roman  sovereign  having  been  conquered  by 
Shapur  in  a  fort  near  Antiochi  was  led  into 
Susiana  ;  where  the  Persian  monarch  under- 
talciftg   some  cxkosire  slructures  (at  Shush- 


ter),   obliged  his    ^plive  to    assist     in   the 
work,  by  procuring    expcriencetl    artists  Irum 
R<nne  or  Gctatct,  and  he  promised   that  libeity 
aiiould    be    the   rewiini    of    the   co-opeiaiion. 
I'he    task     was    perfornio',    ami  Sha^'Ur    ob- 
*erved    his    promise!    ;    but     Hist     cut  olf    the 
RomHn  cbttfiHtn's  no&r,  to  brand  him   with  nu 
indeliblu    murk    of    Ctipiiviiy.      llm     R->ntnna 
^enemlly  burned,  tmi  tlii-y  aometiines  buried  ; 
their   dead  children  who  died  in   infancy  wee 
interred    in    the   immetliate    nt-ighbonihuod  of 
ihcir  former  homes.   Iheir  sepulclira]  umsniih 
the    aslies  of  the  dead  were  commonly    buried 
about   two  feet    below   the  surface,   »«nd   Iheir 
memorial    stones  were   often  inscribed.     Tiiey 
used    the  sarcophagus  or  massive   stone  coflin 
and  also  the  tumulus  or  barrow.    The  RnmHns 
bore   their  dead  with  much  lamentation  to  the* 
funeral    pile,   on  which,    after    being    lighted,.- 
they    cast  the  robes  and  arms  of  (he  dect-ased, 
as  well  as  the  slnughlerrd  bodies  of  his  favorilo, 
animals.     The  Romans  hiid  peculiar   modea  oti 
divination ;    their   dies     fasti,    nefasti,     theiCi 
auguries,  &c. ;  amont^st  the  hindooa,  although 
they    are    not   individually    acknowledged  ex* 
cept  in  coo&ned    districts,    and    although  thi 
legality  of  their  worship   is  sometimes  drnied- 
by  the  bramins,  are  the  TilU^egod?,  of  which 
each  village  adores  two  or  three,  as  its  especial 
guardians,  but  sometimes  as    its  dreaded  per- 
secutors and  tormentors.      They  bear  lome  re- 
semblAucfl     to    the    penatra    or  lares    of   the 
Homans ;  and,  like   them,  they  arc   sometiines 
the  recognized  god  of  the  whole  uatiou  either 
in  their    generally    received    characters,  or  in^ 
local   iticamations    but    much     ofteuer   they 
are    the  spirits  of  deceased  persona,  who  bav» 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  neii^hbourhood. 

The  writing  character  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
is  now  used  by  most  of  the  people  of  Europe 
and    by    the   Jiritiih    and    their   Colonlea. 

With    much   in    common,    in    (be    several 
Indian    tongues,    it    at    first     seems   an  eatyj 
matter  to  become  acquainted  with  them.    Bui 
At  the  first    step  there  is  this   ditficully    ihaftl 
every    dialect    baa  its   separate  alphabet    and 
every  province   baa  two  or  three   alphabets  iu 
uae.     The   various    aatiuualitica     cannot    use 
each  others   books   nor    write  lo   each    othec. 
Even  were  it  possible  out  of  the  fourteeu  cur« 
rent   alphabets  of  India  to   select  one    for  uni 
versnl  use.  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  it 
not  extremely  difficult  toread,diiEcuU  to  write/ 
and  difficult  to  print.    The  natives   themselves 
cannot  read    them  fiuently.     Even  pundits  and 
mooDshees  are  continually  obliged  to  pause  for 
the  purpose  of  spelling   the    words,     A  fluent 
reader  of  any  of  the  native  characters  is  almost 
unheard  of,  but  a  mere  boy  who  is  taught  the 
Roman  characters,  will,  in  the  course   of  a  fei 
mouths  read  aoytbiog  that  is  givcu  to  hi 


HOXDTT. 


ttOOl*OOS. 


wiihoul  slopping.  Writinj?,  H  mny  ttcU  be 
imagined,  ia  still  more  difficult.  As »  general 
rule  it  is  impossible  to  write  fast  in  the  niitive 
alphabets  without  ranking;  so  many  blundrra 
Biid  omissions  that  the  manuscript  Iwc^mes  an 
uniiilelligible  scrawl.  1  he  greatest  difticulty 
of  all,  however,  occurs  in  printiiifj,  Tor  one 
dialect  a  fount  of  type  is  requii-ed  consisting  of 
not  less  than  700  letter^  simple  and  compound ; 
aiiothet  requires  900  letters  ;  a  lhir<i  1,000, 
nud  so  on,  the  cost  of  prepnrin^  such  a  fount 
and  the  difficulty  which  a  compoaiior  hfts  to 
contend  with  in  havinsf  a  "case"  before 
hiin  with  this  prodigious  collection  of  chnmcters 
are  great.  With  one  characier  in  common  u«c, 
it  would  be  comparntivvly  easy  to  frnme 
two  dictionaries — one  with  words  common  to 
the  Arian  family,  the  otiicr  with  Dravidian 
words  ;  but  the  many  written  characters  has 
rendered  that  impossible,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  I9th  Century  if  no  unexpected  change 
occur,  the  English  language  will  have  become 
the  chief  medium  of  intercourse  Mwpen  the 
various  races  in  British  India. — MnllrrU  Lf^c- 
tnreBj  p.  163. — Omfljf^s  Travels,  Vvl.  I.  p. 
287,  K*^.  Jour.  Jnly  iHtl^gmtiag  Uaihlenn 
iiepuJchres,  Fol.  J.  p.  862-457.  Sfp/iiH8*0ft4!"t 
H'tHtory  of  InfJia,  p.  179-180.  Kennedy  on 
tJtc  Oriijin  of  Langua^*^s,  p-  16,  See  Ln*tral 
ceremonies  ;  Indin  ;  Infanticide;  Lin<^  ;  Mag- 
netic Needle  ;  Polvandry  ;  Viswakarraa- 

ROMANZONITE.     See  Garnet. 

ROMK.     See  Sanskrit  ;  Semitic  ra-ep. 

ROMISCUE  HAMILLEH.  Ger.  Camo- 
mile. 

ROMUSK.  HtKD,  Tthamnus  virgatna. 

RON.\K.  Hind  Stipagro^jtis  plumo»a. 

HONDELETIA  ASIATIC  V—Linn.  3yn. 
of  Stylocoryne  Webera^  — ^.  Hull, 

aONDELETlA  TINCTORIA. 
T4  ma  yok....BuRW.  |  Toora  lodh....HiifD. 

A  smalt  tree,  of  the  Kotah  »nd  Mewar 
jungles,  wood  dark-brown,  adapted  from  the 
fineness  of  the  grain  and  eloE^ance  of  colour,  for 
omamcntal  work  :  the  bark  is  used  in  dyeing 
red.  In  Pegu,  the  Rondeletia  linctoria  to- 
gether with  Mangifera  attcnuata,  Anacardiam 
occidentalc,  Zizyphus  jiijuba,  Avrrrhi;a  caram- 
bola,  Pitrardia  sapota,  Ancestrolobus  carnea, 
Aucestrolobus  mollis,  are  »U  adapted  from  the 
fineness  of  their  grain  and  elegance  of  colour, 
for  common  work.  Its  wood  is  a  of  dark  brown 
coloui, — Drs.  McCUllaml,  p.  134.  Irvine 
Getil  Med    Top* 

RONDU.  The  villages  of  Bondn,  are  most- 
ly small  ;  they  have  abundanci*  of  fruit-trees. 
Tlic  apricot  of  which  is  the  commonest.  All 
over  the  hills  of  Rondn,  the  juniper  ie  rflthcr 
common,  and  ?rcmingly  unite  at  home  both  on 
the  higher  ridges,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nrinc  cIok  to  the  river.     Rondu  is  remarkable 


for  prodnoing  a  true  pirt^,  tKa  Vhm» 
ceisa.  As  soon  as  the  ground  it  cl«r#( 
the  manure  which  has  beeu  accamulat^ 
the  preceding  year,  consisthiT  of  ihe 
of  ihe  cowhouse  and  stable,  mixed  wit^ 
sort  of  refuse,  is  carried  in  small  bnkili 
the  6etde,  on  which  it  is  Hrposited  m  md 
iietip?.  It  is  then  spread  uniformly  9*ff  Uv 
surfttce  by  hand.  Occasionally  the  6eld  kit  W 
a  previout  plouKhinf?,  but  it  is  tarn  vtutf 
in  the  state  in  which  it  had  bee«  kktf- 
ter  the  harvesting  of  the  prev4sM 
l}r.  Thomfona  TrareU  in  l^csUm 
an.f  Tibd,  pp.  256.  257,  259. 

RONG.  Mal«t.  SrAM.  GamSo^;Ht]» 
den'irou  gambogioides,  —  GraJkam. 

RONGDO,  mem. ins?  the  distrirt  of  -^-^i-  • 
an  elevated  district  on  the  hcmd  o/  : 
and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Oilerit  msi>i  msa 
countries.  It  is  to  ihe  westward  of  BolU  nt 
liaa  nn  area  of  1,440  square  mili-&  It  ia  itet 
8.000  ftct  above  the  sea,  the  mean  ofntfi* 
lages  being:  6,200  feet.  The  people  »r»«fP- 
betao  habits.  S*'e  India  ;  KHilaa  or  Ov^ 
Kanue  ;   Marvul  ;  Skard''. 

KONG-GENG.  Bobm,  Dancing  ^  i^ 
Burma, 

UONGUKni'E,  Ronltcdor  nr  HaiMir. 
Singh.  A  roiroe  or  solitary  elephant. 

ROSG-YUL.  See  India  ;   Marj-al. 

KOMaL.    J  a  v.    Borassus  fl«'baUfonBb. 

R00.\— P  A  coin. 

UOODER-PRAGUE.     See  Kedaraad. 

ROODKA.  Sans,  frona  rtxxi,  to  oj*  8i» 
Rudra. 

BOODRAKKHU.  Bsvo.  Elaoeiipn  p- 
hitrus. 

HOODRAKSHA.  Saks,  from  Rooati,  a 
anrae  of  5>iva  and  Ak>ha,  an  eye, 

ROOH.  A  spirit.  Rooh-i-siflin  lown  spirij 
Rooh-i-Jari,  a  travellinjf  spirit  ;  Ba4-i- 
Moqeen,  a  resident  spirit;  Rooh-IAafaiv^ 
the  lofiy  spirit. 

ROUf,  Hind.  Cotton  wool.  OoNjffea 
In<iirum. — Lam, 

UOOK.  Corvus  fra^ilepis  of  Europe.  3t 
and  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  TeahAWur  vsHq^ 
Kashmir  :  replaced  in  China  and  JApaa  b|  C| 
Pastinalor. 

KOOKMfNI.  SiKs*,  from  KookaafpUl 
the  name  of  a  kinfr- 

ROOKX-I-YAMINr. 

ROOKOO,  Arab.  The  stooping  po»snT«  la 
prayer,  Rnokoo-kee-tusbech,  Aaaa.  Diail 
held  ill  the  hhud  nt  pravers- 

ROOMEF.-MUSTKI.  Bexo.  PisUdi  >■- 
(iacos ;  m&aiich. 

ROONAIT.  A  nvcrnear  NarraiogsA  k 
the  Sabftlhoo  circle. 

ROOPEE,  or  Roopen.  8ee  KuMwir. 

KOOrOOB.  Sec  Kunawar, 


KOORADEA.  Uria.  A  tref  of  Giii»iflm 
nd  GumBUfi  extreme  heijjht  I'J  feet,  cireuin- 
■»«Qce  1  foot/  and  hei^^lit  from  Ihe  ({rounii 
lUe  inlerseclioii  of  llic  firat  branch  u  ttict, 
*liO  fruit  is  eaten  ;  but  no  use  is  made  ol 
be  wood. —  Captain  iiacdoiiald, 

BOOSA  OIL.  Anglo  Hind,  or  Grass  oil  is 
tbuined  from  the  Andropogon  calamus  oronau- 
icut,  a  native  of  the  low  bilU  at  the  bnse  nf  tbe 
lim«Uy«;  rIsu  found  at  Asseerfj^hur.  ia  Matwa 
3bzeraC,  and  the  Dekhan.  The  oil  ia  chietly 
niporied  into  Bombay  from  Surat,  and  is 
v-eiported  iu  consiilerable  quaDlities  to  £ng- 
Ubiua,  and  the  Ambiaii  and  Persiau 
itilfe.  It  ia  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives 
f  India  m  a  cure  for  rheumatism,  cotda,  aud 
•  an  intrrnal  itimulant.  This  oil  dilffra 
mt  Lttle  either  in  appearance  or  quality 
rook  the  Lemon  Grass  Oil,  it  is  a  use 
ul  rubefacient,  anil  to  be  a  good  substitute 
"or  the  more  expensive  cajcpui  oil. — Faalkner. 

KOOSTUM  A  hero  famed  io  Persian 
romance.      Felamors,    the   son    of   Hoostum, 

as  defeated  by  Befarara  near  the  fort 
»f  Keasa,  between  Shiraz  and  Darab.  Bebram 
ttused  Krlaroorz  to  be  hiinKed.  and  his 
omb  existed  in  the  villa^,  uniil,  il  ia  said,  a 
fluropenn  traveller  removed  it  away,  as  a  relic. 

ROOSE  TURKUMA.    See  Kusb. 

ROOT. 

Can.  ;  Mulum Saics. 

Kunrltiuk 8a»s. 

Vcru Tam. 

Varyra „ 


Bayni 

«r  ;  Mnii  Hind.  Maur. 

Ksliogu  Maleal. 

Beokfa. Pkas. 


ROOTU.  Ar.  Oosaypium  Indioumr— Xom. 


pudah  

^9>i 

rali-Kalat  .. 

ROPK. 
labl  ;  Khoit 

kmi* 

II „... 

>>Q(Ub 

Ila«i, 

Corda 


Gdr. 

HiSD. 


...An. 
Kit. 

..Gku. 
...Ouz. 

HiKD. 

It. 


C<^tton  , 
Kftur  ... 
Darim  , 


Taw. 

TKt. 


Ra«nn...  „ Pina. 

CnenU,  Soga ...Sp. 

CurdelS&rta „ 

f  Tail 

» Tfx. 

Kbilat ...Tuns. 


Ropes  are  made  of  hemp,  coir,  cotton,  straw, 
nd  oiher  fibrous  materials,  spun  into  thick 
rarn,  of  which  sevemi  strings  are  twisted  to- 
gether by  luenos  of  a  wheel.  All  the  different 
inds  of  rope  from  a  lisbitig  line  or  whipcord, 
\p  s  cable,  ko  by  the  general  name  of  cordn^r, 
imonfc  the  cordage  scut  to  the  Great  Kx- 
ibitioii  of  ItiSl,  Messrs.  Ifarton  and  Co., 
tope  makeiB  of  Cnlcutta,  sent  ropes  of  exa-llent 
|iiMtiiy,  said  to  be  made  of  Jubbulpore  hemp- 
la  strength  was  proved  to  be  at  least  equal,  if 
ot  superior,  to  thut  of  Kusfiioii  hemp,  when  a 
'etershnrgh  hemp  broko  wiili  160  lbs.,  one 
»f  Jubbulpore  Hemp  did  not  break  with  less 
,haii    190  lbs.,  it  was  considered  an  excellent 
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substitute  for  Russian  hemp,  and  was  valued 
JI9  worth  «t  from  £M0  to  £33  a  ton.  Dr.  Kul* 
couer  luif}  |>ruriouncfd  JubUulpore  hemp  to  be 
the  (JroiAUrin  letiuifolin  of  Roxburgh,  which 
^Vi^ht  aud  Arnolt,  uud  some  other  botanists, 
reKftrd  as  merely  a  variety  of  C.  juncea.  the 
plant  affording  the  well  known  "  Suun  Hemp*' 
of  commerce.  Hut  the  habit  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  C  juncea.  Jubbulpore  bemp  baa 
been  tested  sf'veral  times  in  the  Government 
service,  both  Military  and  Marine,  and  some 
ropes  have  been  found  equal  to  the  staple 
cordage  of  Europr.  A  coil  of  bolt  rope,  ma- 
nufactured  from  it,  tested  in  the  Marine  Da- 
parlment,  broke  with  a  strain  of  ^7  cwt.  A 
coil  of  the  same  size,  taken  from  one  of  H.  M-'a 
vessels,  broke  with  a  strain  of  ^9  owl.  Mr. 
Williams^  was  only  able  to  grow  it  on  the 
sides  of  (he  hills ;  when  cultivatd  in  the 
lower  provinces,  although  t  attains  a  great 
height  Hiid  grows  luxuriactly,  it  ia  weaker  in 
fibre  and  the  produs:  smaller  iu  quantity 
tlum    wlien  grown  hizhcr  Qp  the  country* 


Kind  and  quality   of  Rope.    Siu. 


Oilrd      Jabbolpni-fl 

(Cro/aiana       tcmti/olia^ 

Artsllor;  JraccH 
Uutarrrd       du.,     supertori 

Iutir*Blrnt)d,  plaib  luid, ... 
UnUrrrd  Diiiirhrc  (.£rrA^  J 

fiO'metif  camnahii%aj^  do.     j 
Vine-Bpplf  t'itjrf,  do. 


Got  em. 

TDCIlt 

progf 


litchtt. 


cirt, 

30 

43 

43 


BrfuUdny 
vetght. 


ewt,  qr, 

43  a 

83  0 

76  0 

67  O 


Experiments  on  atrenietb  of  rope  made  from 
samplea  of  Kheca  and  Bon  Kheea  fibre  from 
.\»8Hro,  received    from    the  East  India  House-I 


Descnpttoo 
tiemp. 


of- 


§•'2 

O    ^ 

.8  = 

CO  ;s 


Wild  Khtwji,  Ut] 

Kxp«ritiient 
Dittu'iiid  ditto- 
ttheea  Fibre.... 


U 
du 
441132 


132 

do. 


o 
g 

CO 


19032 

2012 

204S 


go 

'/3 


844 

»10 


I 


1  in  16 
I  in  IS 
I  in  Id 


Mandal  straw  rope,  is  made  from  Eleusine 
comcaria.  The  straw  is  flat  and  excessively 
tough,  so  much  so  that  in  gathering  the  cropa 
the  heads  are  pulled  off  by  hand,  leaving  the 
whole  straw  tianding. 

Manilla  Rope  is  made  of  plantain  fibre,  and 
used  for  running  rigging  for  ahipfii  or  Ucklinj 
for  land  purpoiea. 


HOPS. 


nons* 


I 
I 


TTt'inp  rnpe  from  tlie  Cannnlus  satira  is  n'cd 
for  aiHiiding  rij^ijiiig  lor  ships,  or  fur  use  in 
tvnter. 

R/ipe  mftHe  of  SHshnnin  nciilenta  is  used  ns 
running  ri^iting  lor  shi^s,  aud  tncklitii;  for 
land   purposes- 

Coir  rope  from  Lbc  oocoaaut  fibre  is  used 
for  honts  mifl  aiiips  running?  aear,  and  hawsers 
for  CAbUs,  bUo  fur  nil  tackliiii^  purposes  whe» 
expo<sc(t  to  wet  especiallv  sail  woler. 

Hopes  made  ol  ('rotnlarui  juncea,  itre  em- 
ptoye(t  as  tackling  iii  dry  plac»8  wiihout  ex- 
posure to  weu 

A  rope  is  mfyte  at  Lnhore  of  a  fibrona  plant 
called  Chuyan,  frnm  SunriOkra,  oLhera  from  the 
Dib  and  thePiUta.  Rnpe  i^  also  made  ai  Lnhorp, 
from  n  fibre  mlled  HutCHr,  and  ropes  of  palm 
leaves  nnd  of  Dnh  grass  and  of  plantain  leaves. 

Rope  i A  made  of  Dtil  ^rais  in  A^sam. 

Rope  from  the  Uitic;i  tenacissiiua  ia  made 
ftt  Luckimpore. 

Rope  of  SpcchBriim  moonja,  is  made  near 
the  Oiinges,  Jumna  and  Induft.  Twine  is  made 
from  the  fibre  of  the  le^f  ahealh  :  a  liille 
tliicker  kind  is  used  for  lowing  boats  ;  when 
dry  it  does  not  possess  much  strnnj^lh,  when 
wet  i(  is  strong  and  durable.  The  moonj  is 
used  for  ropes,  thatching,  Sec*. 

Twine  aad  rope  nte  made  of  Crotelsria 
juncea. 

A  rope  is  made  at  Ralasore  of  Sealee    fibre. 
Rope  of   Surculia  fHinusi,  is  made  at  Out* 
'tack. 

Rope    of   rattan  ia  mad«  nl  Penang,  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  is  used  fur  drawing  water*  aud 
^s  haliers  for  caiilf. 

Rope  of  bast  ia  matle  at  Durroah. 
Rope  of  Mole,  is  marie  at   Foonab. 
Kopeis  marte  of  FidrnvM  Hbie,  lbc  Borassus 
flabrlliformir. 

The  eotton  rope  of  Gossypium  herbaoeum 
is  made  of  cotron  thread,  and  is  used  for 
bunging  and  pulliui;  punkaha,  and  the  ropes 
of  all  tenia  are  made  of  it ;  it  la  considerably 
strong. 

Ropes  nailed  Koombhee  and  Bunkuss  are 
mule  nt  Luoknow. 

A  rope  is  maile  of  the  Phalaa  tree  bark,  the 
Orcwia  asimica, 

A  rt'pe  is  made  of  '  GhAynl/  fibre  at  Poonah. 

The  principul  cordaj^e  plants  of  BritisJi 
India  are  ;  — 

AhelmoioUuR  escnlontris,  Acaei*  loncopfalwa. 
••  ficnlueua.      Agave  aroericana. 

Abutilou  Indioum.  ,,     vivipera. 

,,    pMyaodrnm.         ^nchynomene  cannabioa 
,*    tomoDtoaum.         Ajl.ntuo  inalabftricus. 

Aaoia  irtbii-n.  Aioc  iudicai 


Alw»  perfoIi«t«. 
„     vnluarin 
AndroiwgOD  invnlutiim. 

,«  ftchn?a&othii«. 

Anti.«n.iMi  saliva. 
Anti«rt8  saccidrirA. 
Areuga  8aoch4rifenu 
Aruudo  douax. 
BaubioiadipbylU. 

„     tomencotft. 

n     acaodeas. 
»,     Vahlii. 

BigDunia  coroaaria. 
Boniaana  flibelliformia, 
Boehinvrii  arffeoieA. 

,t     dichotuwn, 
DrouaaonctU  papyrifcr*. 

„    (rateicsos. 

,.     goglado. 

rt     macroiihyUn. 

,,     macrn«Uchy». 

,p    monttiforoiifl. 

„     puloherriou. 

t,    rutuadifoUa. 

t,     trioervata» 
Biit«a  froodoaa, 
CallicArpA  lanatak 
Citlotropis  gigantea. 

„     hamiltoDia, 

t,    procora. 
C»Dn<ibi«  Mttva, 
Carex  lud<ca. 
Ceitii  CAUcaaioa. 
ChruTiffrnp*  Ritchiaoa. 
Coorts  utioiferi, 
Ooruhonis  oUtoriua, 

„     oapai]lan& 
Cordta  obliqua, 

„    n.yita. 

,f  angiistfralia. 

„   fiothti. 
CroloJarui  teauifoliA. 

I,         Burrkia. 

„  juiicea. 

„        lAntiicinalmJL. 
OyperuB  textilia. 
T),crnia  extensa. 
iJecaxchtKtu         etotsni 

folia. 
D««mod!um  argeDt^iiio. 

f,     lilinfniuuu. 
Eri(.ch!a;na  CandoHi. 
I:IriQclendroa    aoiractnO- 
inm. 

ICriophnrum  eoniAann. 

ft     oAnnabinuui . 
Rrythrina  iodic-*. 
Fiona  Koxbtirghii, 

,t     iDdioa. 

„     r(*nnaB, 

If    religti>*n, 

f,     racfMnosjv. 

ff     nppoaitifolia. 

„     MyaotTMiais. 
Girardinta     Laubaoaol 

tana, 

QoujpinjnlndioQai* 
^     Barbadcni^ 
„     hcrUiceiim. 
f,     hirsiitiMn, 
pcruviaoam. 


p,     rebgi       


«        *Ma»ka 


„     Ttttlolta. 
laors  eoryfifalit. 

Ler^^dtoia,  ». 

M  -jfj^ 

MirD  .<aa  ilU)^ 
KinaieMTS  by  fill— 
Mur^u  tadtca. 
Maaa  pmndiaimn, 

^     tntiba. 
NelnmbioBi  afoaaaH 
NaMiaM/A  hyjuil  ■!■ 
Ortbaxitbcra  nntiiv. 
Panda**  u« 
Pbritium 

PluJad*) 
Pboaix 
*» 

Rh^a.  ij 
B*och*riraa 


Salinalia  malA^ 
SUnHflvien  Sirylaaiaar" 
Seabaaim  aculeau, 

M       euiBMtiaa. 
SitU^  «p«^, 
,.   p^paij 

Smilax  ovi 
sure  alia  ft 

a,      viltoia. 


•t     iian^alML 

„     rctiaaUtk 
««     rirulaalai 

V«ri%oDi«  MlbaintalM 
Vuooa  alMtd^ia. 


BORI  BAROUT. 


HORI,  Hind.  A  tree  of  ChoU  Nagpo*'*'! 
wilh  b«r.i,  white  limber.— CoL  Cat.  £x    1862. 

K'JKI.  A  lowo  in  Sind  on  ibe  lefi  bank  of 
%hc  liiduft  close  to  the  ancient  Alor.  Buk- 
kur  it  a  fortified  isiaird  in  i)ie  Indui 
river  It  i»  in  the  centre  of  tlie  itream,  nenrly 
opposite  the  town  of  Hori  and  on  the  western 
hank  ia  Snkkur,  nov  cjtlled  Vietoria  on  the 
Iiidtia.  Near  theae  places  is  the  aiie  of  Arore» 
t>r  Alore,  the  oapitnl  of  Sind  in  remote  anli- 
^utt)!  :  but  a  l/ridge  over  the  atream  wliich 
br^iicbfd  from  tlie  Indus,  nenr  Dura  is  almost 
4he  aole  veatige  of  this  capital  of  the  Sofidi  of 
Alexnnder.  On  its  aite,  the  ahcpherds  of  tlie 
tieseri  have  ebtablishcd  an  eiiciibive  hamlet  ; 
.  it  is  plhcrd  on  a  rid^e  of  siliceous  rock,  seven 
Dtilet  «<t9t  ot  the  insular  Bukkur  and  free  from 
the  inundations  of  iiielitdus.  The  Soda  lribe.H 
powerlul  branch  of  the  Praraara  race,  batruled 
in  %\H*ie  countries  from  lemute  nnliquity.  and, 
ta  ft  very  laie  prriod,  they  wem  lonli  or  Omra- 
oOO'iira  in  whicli  division  wns  Aroie.  At'cordin^ 
lA  BurioD,  however,  tbt  »ii£  of  Arurc  la  lour 
tatlca  ca»t  of  the  Indua  at  Sukkur  and  Itcri. 
tSclil  and  his  capital  were  known  to  Abul  Fnzil, 
Utouph  he  vns  igiiurant  of  its  pOKtIion,  which 
lie  tTftusftfrrcd  to  I)cb(.'il,  or  Dewul,  the  iood*?ro 
'fatla-  This  iudtifaiiffable  liislorian  thus  des- 
cribes it,  "  In  ancient  times  there  lived  o  rnj^ 
tuuued  i^ehris  ^S^hl),  whoae  cftpital  was  Alore, 
And  bis  doiumiaiis  exlendoil  nortli  to  0»Hhnivre 
and  south  to  the  oocun."  Sehl,  or  :Si:hr,  became 
tilitnUr  appellQtton  of  the  country,  iia{>t'iiiceji, 
and  its  iiihMbtiHnls,  lUe  SehiaL  Ature  appears 
to  fakve  l>ex;n  the  capital  of  the  kinjtdom  of 
8<|Cert.ia,  oonqueretl  by  Menanderol  Bactria^  Ibn 
Haukiilp  the  Arabian  geographer,  mentions  it, 
but  a  superfluoiiA  point  in  wniioje  has  ohantred 
Arore  into  Azore,  or  Azour,  as  translated  by 
Sir  W.  Ouseley.  U'Anville  nicniions  it»  but, 
in  ignorance  of  it^  posiitou,  quotin{£  Abulfeda, 
says,  in  "  grandeur  Azour  eai  prcsque  oonpa- 
table  a  MooUaii. 


ttORl  BAROLtt. 


Kori  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  Kori 
Bukknr ;  io  A«ia  when  a  locality  is  d^^si^- 
ii«t#d  by  two  names  mentioned  toeether, 
it  \i>  cither  becnuse  there  tire  tno  plHcea 
b«aff}n(r  thune  names  respectively  close  to  raoh 
other,  as  Hoti  Mardan  ;  Taru  Jabba  ;  or  rise, 
where  there  ia  n  river,  because  they  are  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  as  Rori-Bukar, 
Thiit-Naka.  Dafrhi.RaQdft,  etc. 

HOKI  BaROLLT,  the  grand  temple  of  Barol- 
}i  is  fifly-eigbt  feet  in  height,  and  io  the  ancient 
form  peculiar  to  the  temples  of  Siva.  The  body 
of  the  edifice,  in  which  is  the  sanctum  of  the 
fpod,  and  over  which  rises  its  pyramidal  sikr, 
is  a  square  of  only  twenty-one  feet  ;  bat 
tbc  «dditjoQ  of  the  domed  Ye::tibulc  (muBduf) 


and  portico  makes  it  forty^four  by  twenty-one' 
The  whole  is  covered  with  mythological  sculp- 
ture, without  as  well  as  within,  emblemaiio 
of  ^iva,  as  Mnhndeo,  who  is  the  giver,  as 
welt  as  the  destroyer,  of  life,  lit  a  niche  oui- 
•ido,  to  the  south  he  is  armed  against 
the  Dytes  (Titans,)  the  roond  mala  or  skuU- 
chapltit  reaching  to  his  knees,  and  in  seven 
of  bis  arms  are  offensive  weapons.  His  cap 
is  the  fruatrum  of  a  oone  composed  of  snakes 
interlaced  wiib  a  fillet  of  skulls  :  the  cupra 
is  in  hand  ;  and  the  victims  are  scattered 
around.  On  his  right  is  one  of  the  maids  of 
slsugbter.  Jogini,  drunk  with  blood,  the  cnp 
still  at  her  lip,  and  her  countenance  ei- 
preesive  of  vaeuity  ;  while  below,  on  the  left 
is  a  female  personification  of  death,  mere 
skin  and  bone  :  a  sickle  (koorpi)  in  h^ 
ri^ht  hand,  it«  knob  a  death's  bead,  completes 
this  group   of  the   attributes  of   destruction. 

To  the  west  is  Mabadco  under  another 
form,  n  be.iuiiful  and  animated  statue,  the 
expression  mild,  as  when  lie  went  forth  to 
eutice  the  mountain  nymph  Mera,  to  his  em- 
brace. Hii  ti'ira  is  a  blaze  of  finely  t-xecuted 
ornaments,  nnd  liis  snske-wteatb.  which  hangs 
round  him  as  a  garlind,  has  a  rUsp  of  two 
heads  of  Sehesnajc  (the  serpent-kingj  whit« 
Nanda  below  19  jislciiitig  with  placidity  to 
the  sound  of  the  dumroo.  His  copra  sad 
karg,  or  skult  Cdp,  and  iword,  i^biclt  iir  is  in 
the  altitude  of  using,  are  the  only  aooora- 
pammtMits  denoiing  the  f;od  of  blood.  The 
noMlieru  coinpiiriment  is  a  picture  dis* 
»?usiittgly  faithful  of  death  nnd  its  attri* 
butftji,  vulgarly  known  as  Bhooka  Mata,  or 
the  peraohificHtiou  of  famine,  loud  and 
bare  .  her  necklace,  like  her  lords,  of  skulls. 
Close  by  are  two  mortals  in  the  last  stage 
of  existence,  ao  correctly  represented  as  to 
excite  an  unplea&aul  surprise.  The  outline 
is  anatomicAlly  correct.  The  mouth  is 
half  open  Mtid  distorted,  and  although  the 
eye  is  closed  io  death,  an  expression  of  mental 
BUfruish  seems  still  to  linger  upon  the  features. 
A  beast  ot  prey  is  approaching  the  dead  body  ; 
while  by  vrty  of  contrtist,  a  male  figure,  in 
all  the  vigour  of  youth  and  healtht  lies  pros- 
trate at  her  fert. 

Such  is  a  faint  deseription  of  the  soulptored 
niches  on  each  of  the  external  faces  of  the 
oiindra,  whence  the  spire  rises,  simple  and 
solid.  In  a  hindoo  temple  is  the  mindrs  or 
cells,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  the  god  ;  then 
(he  muuduf,  in  archit^tursl  nomenclature,  U 
the  pronaos  and  third,  the  portico-  Like 
all  temples  dedicated  to  Bal-Siva,  the  vivifier, 
or  *  sun  god,'  it  faces  the  east.  The  portion 
projects  several  feet  beyond  Ihemnndnf,  and 
has  four  superb  colnrons  in  fronu  The  eeil* 
inga   both   bf  the    I'Oitico   and   mnndaf,  Me 
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cUborat&l)    beaittiftiJ  :  ibiit   of  the  porlico,  of 

:puei  aiagtc  )>Ioclc,  ooulil   hardly   be  BurpaBsed 

the  exterior  ii  n  grauil.  wondtiful  effort    of  the 

|ilpi  or  architect,  oue  series    rising  above  and 

iiirpassing  the  other,  I'roiu  the  bHse  to  the  uru 

'hich  surmounts  ttie  piuuiicle.     The    saootuin 

inthius    the  symbol  ol'  the   god,  whose  local 

tppeilatioQ  ia  lioii  BDrolIif  a  change  from  Hal- 

fcori,  from    the   ciroumstaiice  of   iJadiuth,    the 

mngod,  being  here   lypitii^d  by    an   orbicular 

^toue    termed  rori,   formed  by  attrilton  in  the 

ibooli   or    whirtpuols    of   the    Cliumbul,   oear 

LWhich  the  temple  stands,  and  to  which  pbeiio- 

lena   it  probably  oweil  its  foundatiou.     This 

[vymboUc  rori  is  not  diced,   but  ties  in  a  groove 

the  internal  ring  of  the  Yoiii ;  and  so  nicely 

it  poised,  lltat  with  a  very  moderate  impulse 

It  will    coiitiuue  revolviuj^    wliile    the    votary 

recite*  a  tolerably  long  bymn    to  the  object  of 

di  Adoration      The  oKi  uicetic,  who  had  Iod): 

sen  one  uf  the  zculois  of  BaroUi,  aiuongst  his 

pother  wonders,  gravely  told  Col.  Tod  ibat  with 

the  momt-ntum  ^iveii    by    his    little  finger,  in 

'former  days,    he    could    make  it    keep   on  its 

LCOurse  muL-h  longer  than  now  with  the  applies* 

[tioa   of    all    his'streutcth.— 7W«  Rojatthan, 

yoL  IL  pp.  706  and  708.    Surion't  Sdude, 

fol.  I.  p.    166.  JPers,  Odierv,  p.  30. 

RORO.  ^?  CsBsalpinia  BApp&n,  Litin.  Roxh» 

R0H3.    See  India. 

B08A,  Lit.  It.  Sf.    The  Rose. 

Jal,  Ward; Ab.     OuI Pna. 

Rose  ;  RoMtrea.^  .    Eno.  GuUb-paTAiLTiL. 

Rose...     Ka  Gbk.    Qbjal ^Tvu. 

Otil  ;GaUb-ka-Jhar,Hi5D. 

The  rose-tree  ^rowa  in  ludia,  both  wild  and 
^cultivattd,  and  its  flower  is  much  prized. 

One  or  more  wild  yellow  roses   are  found  in 
iKnshmir,  Lahoul,  Tibet.  &c..    Lowtlirr    itatcs 
fflhat  they  are  sometimes  double,  dnd  Thomson 
itKntions  double  yellow  rosea  at  11,000  feet  in 
Iindak.     The    yellow    Persian    rose    finds    its 
,eaitern  limit  in  Lahaul.     Fortune  says  of  the 
•China  Yellow  rose  and  another  thnt   the   par- 
lens    of   the     maiidarius   are   extremely  f^ay, 
»|>articutarly  during    the  early    months  of  the 
year,    and    contain  a   nnmber  r>f   new    plants 
fof  greai  beauty  and  interest.  On   entering  one 
rof  tUe  ;(Ardrns  on    a    fine    morninE^    jn    May 
Fbe  was  struck  with  a  mass   of   yellow    flowers 
rhich  completely  covered  a  distant  part  of  the 
rail.     The  colour  was  not  a    common  yellow, 
tut  had  BOUDetl'ing  of  buff  in  it  which  gave  the 
lowers  a  striking  and  uncommon  »ppearaoc«, 
[t   was   frnm  a   most   beautiful    new   double 
fellow  climbing  rose.  Nodoubr,  from  the  more 
torthem  districts  of  the  empire.  Another  rote, 
'hioh  the  Chinese  call  the  "  liva  coloured"  waa 
»Jbo  fouad  iti  OOG  of  theic  gurdcns  al  this  time. 


It  belongs  to  the  sectiort  eomaoaly  wSUi 
China  roses  in  (rreat  Britain,  ba|  pV9%  ||« 
very  stran^^e  and  beanuful  mjisDcr. 
times  it  produces  seLf-cotaared  t4{>o«a 
either  red  or  French  wtiitc  asd 
having  flowers  of  both  oo  o«e  pliAt  aC  Ik 
same  lime  while  at  other  Uoei  tbe  lowmfli 
striped  with  the  two  colours.  This  vdt  be  • 
hardy  as  the  cooioaoD  CkiiM  Bo(«.  Ql9«si 
Bineiisia  is  ofien  grown  in  Chiaaoo  aflattiA 
in  front  of  thesumuier  bouse  or  foroM  a  ksitf  if 
portico,  which  alforda  a  pLeasioj  ahaitei— ^^ 
tutu' 9  H''a7tdtring*,  page  31 L  Dr.Ctffi$ni» 
Funjab  £UporC, — Dr.  J.  L.  Siwm^iU 

ROSAOe.1^.,  Ltndl,  Tbe  Komi  Mr^^ 
plants  comprising  13  Uen.  117  >p.  vit  r^t3 
Kosa  ;  3^:1  Unbns  ;  1  PalibarvU  ;  4  fnrtm, 
3]  Potentilla  ;  %  SibbaMijs;  3  Gcua  ;  \  ^tem- 
sia  ;  2  Af!romonia  ;  11  SpuwA  ;  1  Hoit!ia;t 
Schizonotus,  3  Neillia. 

ROSA  BRUN0NI3.    Lind. 

Korer .  Cbe5ab.     Qu'n" 

Kujo,     Kuji    •--    B£as.      K^ 

OangAri.    „ ,         K»»i      .....         

Phuliari^  CbAl.  JtfELcai.  )  OuJob-^vr^^Ii  M. 
Phulwkri.Krur.  Kanoka.  | 

This  fine  wild  white  rose  e^iisbs  ImsERiiS) 
over  bushes  and  even  tall  trecA.  !s  eiaiaa 
in  the  outer  Himalaya  from  S.40Q  to  7;M 
feet,  up  lo  and  probably  bryood  the 
It  furnishes  a  small  sized  wnotl,  wbi<fc 
walking  slicks,  la  Murree  they  call  it  "tfttT 
bnt  this  they  also  apply  to  the  jatauK.—- Or. 
Oleghotn.'—^Ih.  J.  L.  Sftwart, 

BOSACANINA. 

Kio-Ying-taxe   CaiK.  |  Dog-rosi 

Common  in  Kiane-si,  Hti-pi<e  •* 
provinces  of  China,  fruits  lar^  and  -< 
formerly  weed  in  medicine. 

BOSA   CEN 11  FOLIA,     LUv. 
R.  provinctalis^    MUkr, 

Word. •.  ..    Aa. 

GuUb-ka-phuI...  Dlkb. 

Cabbage  Rom E^o. 

Hundred  leaved  Ro*e  ., 

This,  a  native  of  Syria,  is  cultiTtteJ  i 
out  Europe,  British  India.  Peraia  a»d  Cha^ 
and  from  it,  rosewater  and  atr  or  tfis 
of  roses  are  prepared.  Tb«  ateia  or  Kal^* 
used  by  the  Hindoo  phyaieiana  ia  bsMm^ 
Its  fragrance  is  but  partially  iltiUiyrf 
desiocatioD,  and  according  to  M-  CI 
remarkably  augmented  by  todioe.  Il  i 
astrinRent  than  the  Proveoca  loac,  aid 
laxative-  The  petals  are  vmd  as  latati 
children,  and  alfo  made  tiilo  Uio  €09Um 
rotes  or  gtd*kband. 

The  petals  of  tbia  m  well  aaof  iU  lU 
are  preserved  with  salt  by  the  FinnptM 
cahea  for   the    prcpantioa   of  the 
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ROSARIES. 


riter. — 0^  SKaughneuij •     Dr*  J.    L.  Stewart, 
'owtir*  Hand  Book,  VoL  I.  p.  847. 
H08A  DAMASCKNA.  MUL 
DiiDABk  Roee     ...Eno. 
CuUivAted  iQ  gardens  in  India  for  the  Mke  of 
U   dowers,    it  is     supposed    to    have     been 
ri)(inally  hrongbt  from    Dsniajcus,  and  to  be 
native  vf   Syria-    II    lias    many    varieties. 
be     ssenliai    oil   of  the    petals    sells   at    2 
upeea    per   tola- 

ROSA  KGLANTEEIA.  I.  NaUve  country 
n  known. 
K06A    GALLICA. 

French  Rosu.  (  ProvencQ  red  roaa. 

Oul ...fllKD. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  to  which 
Miny  refers  ('  Hist.  Nat.,'  xii.  18.  25,  72,  73). 
I  in  M  nstive  of  Persia,  found  wild  about  Mou- 
albaitum,  Wal/enberg,  and  Gencvs^ui  Austria. 
iddmont,  and  the  Caucasus;  it  has  equal 
mall  prickles,  erect  flowers,  ovate  sopaU  and 
lobose  Iruit.  Hundreds  of  varieties  of  this 
are  found  cultivated  in  gardens.  A  great 
linbor  of  varieties  of  them  are  hybrids  between 
.  gallics  and  R.  centifolis.  The^  moslly 
bine  the  long  graceful  shoots  of  the  Utter 
ith  tbe  rich  crimson  hues  of  R-  gallica 
ybrids  are  also  produced  between  R.  gailica 
id  R.  indicji,  but  differ  from  the  last  iu  not 
^ng  perpetudl.  The  petals  contain  tannic 
id  gallic  acid,  cssentisl  oil,  oxide  of  iron, 
id  other  unimportant  principles.  J  be  petflla 
-e  gathered  before  becoming  quite  ripe,  they 
deprived  of  the  calyx  and  central  attach- 
onta,  and  dried  before  tbe  sun  or  in  a  stove, 
^ben  dried  they  are  sifted  in  order  to  separate 
e  stamina  and  pistil.  They  are  then  gently 
Mnpressed  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  From  tbe 
bbage  rose,  a  variety  of  this  species,  a  very 
agraiii  distilled  w^ter  is  prepared  iu  England. 
-OShanghnfMsy,  vage  326. 

ROSA  GLANDULIFKRA,  is  the  Gul  seoti 

Sewati  of  the  Punjab. 

BOSA  INSEKTA   is  the  Nasrin  kubjak.— 
'omlV$  Hand-Book,  Vol.  I.  p.  347. 

BOSa    MACKOPHYLLA. 

uUb  Jikjik  ..  CuKKiB.  Triod^...*....     Surtv. 

^lab R4VU  Tumbu , 

kJbiui         ,  PhiilwAf nr;<i». 

D-Kujni SuTLU.  Phulian  ...    „ 

Tbis  pUnf  grows  over  a  wide  raDgt^  in  the 
.  W.  Himalaya  up  to  the  Indus  from  4,000 
) 0.500  feet.  Its  fruit  is  eaten,  and  is 
»ted  by  Madilen  to  become  very  sweet  when 
ck  and  rotten.  In  Knnawar,  a  perfume  is  ex- 
ctcd  from  the  flowers  for  export  towards  the 
^ina*  'i'his  great  red  rose  is  one  of  the  most 
latiful  Himalavan  planti.  Its  single  flowers 
1  sa  Urge  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  — Hooker' 
».  Jour.VoL  l\.p.  43.  Dr.  C%*ofn't  Pur^- 
JUport.  Dr.  J.  L.  JStfNwVt  Punjah  Pia/iU, 


ROSA  MALLOS.  Anolo-Bubm.  for  Rasa 
Mala.  See  Hoie  Maloes. 

liOSA  M08CHATA.  the  Mnsk-RoM  U 
found  native  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in 
the  temperate  and  wnrm  provinces  of  Spain, 

ROSA  PROSTOLISTAI.A.     See  Kabul. 

KOSa  RUlilGlNOSA.  Sweet-briar,  orguN 
nasrin,  is  met  with  in  many  Indian  {rardcns — it 
sometimes  blossoms,  if  budded  on  the  Persian 
rose  stock.  The  ^-eneral  mode  of  propagation 
is  by  layers,  but  a  znucli  quicker  and  easier 
method  is  to  bud  it  on  the  stock  of  a  rose. 
Tenasserim  residences  are  often  filled  with 
sweet  odours  from  llie  graceful  eglantine^  or 
sweet  briar,  but  th<?  plnnt  is  kept  alive  with 
difficulty  when  exposed  to  the  soutb-wcat 
niontoon  .^Ma9on    KitfdeH. 

KU^A  SKMI'EBFLOREN'S. 

Yueh  ki-hw« Cnnf, 

The  Chinese  monthly  rosr,  a  common  scram* 
bling  shrub  bearing  a  regular  protueim  of  red 
flowers,  moslly  barren,  but    used  modiciaaUy. 

BOSA  SERICEA,  is  an  erect  white  flowerad 
rose,  and  is  the  only  speciei  occurring  in 
southern  Sikkim.  It  isvery  abundant :  its  nu- 
merous inodorous  flowers  are  pendent,  ap- 
parently as  a  protection  from  the  rain,  and  it 
is  remsrkable  as  being  the  only  species  having 
four  petals,  instead  of  ^f e,^ Hooker* $  Him, 
Journ.  Vol.  I,  p.  168. 

ROSA    8INKNSIS.     Sada  GoUb, 
ROSA  WKBBIANA.     WalL 


I 


Sikaoda;  Msoyar.  Chkn. 

Sia,  8n...  . 

.  .  -LinAc, 

Shikwili ;  Chua      ..   ,. 

Hiatal...  . 

.  ...SirrLU. 

Kantyan ..Kaoham. 

Kugina  ...^ 

■■  »» 

This  rose  is  found  ohirflv  in  the  rather  arid 
trncte  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya  from  O.OOO  to 
9,500  feet,  up  to  near  the  Indus,  and  in  La- 
dak  it  reaches  13,500  feet,  lis  fruit  is  etiten, 
and  in  parts  of  Spit!  the  st«ms  are  lirgely 
used  for  fuel.—  Jfrs,  CU^hom  and  J,  £, 
SieKftrt. 

ROSARIES. 

Tssbih  An.  ihnD.Psats.  I  Roaario »....»It* 

RoBftire Fr.  )  Koaaro., «....Sr, 

Rowubeet ;  Roaenkrani  I 
...Gn.  I 
Rosariea  arc  used  by  christians,  ma* 
homrdans  and  bindus.  The  mahomcdsni, 
as  each  bead  passes  through  their  knnda, 
recite  one  of  the  hundred  attributes  of  the 
CreAtor.  The  ihou§and  names  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva  are  strung  Ingethcr  in  vrrsc,  and  nro 
repeated  on  certain  occasions  by  br&hmnns,  aa 
a  litany  accompanied  som«limea  with  the  rosary. 
As  each  name  is  mentally  recited,  with  (he 
attention  abstractedly  fixtcl  on  the  attribute  or 
cbaracirr,  of  which  (hat  name  exriles  the  idea, 
a  bead  isdropped  through  the  tiiiger  ami  ibanb; 
such  operation  is  suppoMd  to  assist  or  prOtuot« 


* 
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B08E  APPI.B. 


B08E  ATTAX. 


ftWracUon,  an  attainmfnt  which  entbuainstic 
,iiiii(]us  think  exceedinK!^  efficucious.  Brah* 
iNiis  and  pioua  men  of  other  caates,  are  often 
rei)  wiih  roiariea  in  tlieir  haDfis.  Thete  are 
Jpompoied  of  amber  or  of  the  rougb  areda  of 
TruitB  which  are  sacred  to  the  ^oda.  Images 
id  pictuiea  of  Brahma,  and  of  Siva,  are  (re- 
[quently  seen,  with  a  rosary   in    the    band,  and 

{be  band  ja  BomCimes  seen  enclosed  in  a  looae 
>ag.  There  is  no  authority  for  supposing  that 
nhe  Jews  or  the  earlier  Christians  uaed  roaa- 
l^ies. — ^oor*  PaiUheoitj  p.  24. 

ROSBANG.  H^^D.  Hcctranthus  ru^oaua. 
KOSCH.  also  Scl  and  Jar.  Rus.  Rye. 
KO^COEA,    4^  genus  of  showy   plan ta  be- 
longing to  the  ^iDgiberaoea;  of  which   several 
species  occur  up  lo  9,(l00  feel  in  the  Himalaya 
and  on  the  ^eilghefry  mountaina.  vis. : 

alpina,  ^oylti^  Simla,   Chor,  (.aaduur,    Neilgher- 

riest 
fapitata,  Sm.   WoU,  Nrph). 
Iftatior  5m.  Nei>Al,  K«inttoo. 
lutc«,  Wight,   h'  >eilgherriefl. 
eiilts,  Sm  ;  Ncpftl. 

Burpitrea.  B^procura  ff'fUi  Sbivapor*  mouDUio, 
apicata.  Sm.  (V.  /c.    VVipf.yepftl. 

ROSE.    End.  Fk.  Gek. 


Wind, , 

Ying-»hih . 

U'«iang-w« ^ 

„      mi...      ., 

Blub-hi&Dc • 

Mai  kwai-owu  . 
Fii-kicD-aian  . 
Mei-kwf>  hwa».. 
GuI.Blnq.  GC2 


Pebs. 


Hoa-houDg-tau 


Cqch- 
Chin. 

Rose  a  e«at  feaiUea    Ftt. 

BUaaeiiroiie    ...  ...Gkk. 

Rodon »  Or. 

R'»» ^. ..-.«. It.  Sp. 

Mawar... « Malav. 

Huuga  Mawar ,, 

CiuUbapu «Ta.M. 

Rflj*-pu T»:L. 

The  flowers  of  the  rose  have  a  great  variety  ot 
flours  from  the  deep  red  lo  pale  yellow  and 
^hitfi  with  every  intermediate  shade.  In  India, 
the  ci&ieat  mode  of  propagation  is  by  layers  at 
almost  all  seasons,  or  by  cutting  at  the  oom- 
rnenccment  of  the  rains.  The  Persian  varieties^ 
red  and  white,  rrquirc  to  have  tlieir  roots  open- 
ed, and  the  planis  cut  during  the  early  pan  of 
the  cold  st-ation,  after  which  they  must  be 
watered  well  every  second  or  third  day.  The 
roots  mu^t  tlien  be  covered  up  with  manure, 
when  they  will  throw  out  flowers.  The  Boae 
Edward,  which  blossoms  great  part  of  tlie  year, 
requires  pruning  about  a  month  after  it  ceasea 
to  blossom,  and  should  he  allowed  to  r«iSt  a 
^hort  lime  without  watering,  wheo  a  freab 
supply  of  water  »nd  manure  round  the  roots 
will  cauae  it  to  bear  flowering  shoots  imm^  i 
diately.  This  ros**,  and  the  Kgyptian,  arc 
amongst  the  few  that  give  se«d-bip9,  being  ' 
perfecily  formed  on  both.  Some  of  the  rosea 
in  China  are  peculiar  from  having  transpaieut 
dots  on  their  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
the  myrtles,  and  with  the  Chinese,  the  roots 
and  fruits  of  rose  treea  are  offioiual. — SmtlA. 


iK  APFI*E-    Eugeoia-jambgs. 


ROSE  ATTAR. 

Atr...ARAB.  Him.  Pcsa.  |  Otto  .  ;..« 

lu  Judia,  the   perfumed  oil*  or  stiai  ar«  m- 

tained  in  the  following  roano^r.  Tba  U)«cs  d 
the  jasmine,  or  other  dowers,  four  tnphsathit 
and  two  inches  squHre,  are  laid  on  tkt  gMat 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  aeaaBun  m  mf 
other  oit-yielding  seed,  Tbooa  are  laid  aUM 
the  tame  thickness  aa  the  flowani,  •«sr  «li| 
a  second  layer  of  flowers  like  the  firsl  ia  pAsai 
The  seed  is  wetted  with  v«t«r,  and  ike  viak 
mags  covered  with  a  sheet,  held  dowa  ait^ 
enils  and  sides  by  weijcLta,  iumI  ailovcd  la 
remain  for  eighteen  hours  irt  tltisftona.  It  a 
now  fit  for  the  mill,  uukva  ibe  perfuse  iii»> 
sired  to  be  very  strong,  wben  ihc  fatSM  Sean 
are  removed  and  fresh  ones  put  in  lii*.'.'  r>«*f. 
The  seed    thus  impregnated    is  j< 

usual  way  in  I  he  luill   And   the   l-..   .. 
having  the  scent  of  the  flower.     At  if 
the  jasmine  and  bela  are  cbiefly  rmp^ojti 
ail  is  kept  in  the  boltlea   of    biUc,  eabcd  «iK 
ber.   and  sold   for    about    4x.   a    acer.      Ai 
newest  oils  afford  the  finest    perfuibe,     Ii  tk* 
rope   a  fixed  oil,  nsnally  that   of  the  h&a  m 
muringa  nut,  is  employed.        CottoubniM 
in  this,  and  laid  over  layen  of   flowm,tted 
being  squeezed  out  so  aooo  as  impregoaiad  snA 
perfume.    Dr.  Jackson    ibui   deaciibca  tkao^ 
lure  of  the  rose  in  Iiulia    and    Bauifacian  •( 
rose-att&r  or  ro&e  wiiter.     Around  tbcsMiaarf 
Gha^ipoor,  thrre  are    about   3O0   higxaksfer 
about  150  acres]  of  ground  laid    out  ia  isafl 
deiacbed  fields  as  rose    gardeoa.  moat  r^"*  ■^- 
protecteii    on    all  sidea     by    higk   d<  . 
and  prickly  pear  fences,  to  keep  o«t  the  c&:lc 
Thf^  lands,  which   beiorg    to  ieoto6vi^  tft 
planted  with  rose  trees,  and    arc  aanuJv  kl 
out  at   so  much  per    bi^t^aK    for  tbe  pivaai; 
and  so  much   addiiional    for   the  rose  plMN^- 
generally   five  rupees  per  bi^|rak    8»d  caifli 
Ave  rnpees  for  the  rosetrres,  ofwbkk  tktffin 
1,U00  in  each  biggiih.   The  adoltiooa!  <tp«« 
for  cultiration   would  be  about  eight  rnae% 
eight  an uae  ;  so  that   for   thirty-cigU  lafm, 
ei>;ht  annas  you  have  for  the    aeMOB   ••tkig* 
gab  of  ],000  rose  trees.  U  %\m  acMtto  befii4 
this  biggdb  nl    l,Ol>0    rose  tree*   akovfd  ykU 
one  lac  of  roses,  furcbasea  for  roaca  an  s^oaja 
made  at  so  much  per  Uc.   Tbe  price  of  caWH 
vanes  accorniufc  to  the  yc%r,  a»d  «31  avMft 
from  40  to  70  rupees.     The    roae  tfcea  worn 
into  flower   at    the    bepioaini*  of    Manb»aai 
continue  so  through  April.    £arly  iatfea 
lug    the   flowers  are    plucked    br   a 
men,  women  and  children,  and  are 
Urge  bags  to  tbe  several  coaUBCtiag 
disiillalion   into    ro»e-vator.     Tbe  c>aliii 
themselves  very  rarely  manufactonL  Ik* 
apparatus  for  distilJtof  tbe  mai  ■e>u 
of  a  Itrge  copper  or  iron  b«ilcr  vcU 
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pnble  of  liolilinL!  froia  eight  to  twelve  gallons, 
kvin^  a  Itr^ie  botly  with  a  ralber  narrow 
k,  and  a  ntontli  about  eight  inclies  in  dia- 
ller ;  on  tlie  top  of  this  is  tixed  an  oUl 
I  or  deKh-chrA^  or  cooking  ve&sel,  with  a 
bole  in  th<!  centre  to  receive  tlie  lube  or  worm. 
This  lube  IB  composed  of  two  pieces  of  bambco, 
TaAUned  hI  nn  ncute  sn^le.  and  it  is  covered  the 
whole  leD^th  wiib  a  strong  binding  of  corded 
■UiDfir,  over  whirh  is  a  Jutiitfc of  earth  to  prevent 
tfke  vapour  from  escapincE.  The  smsU  end. 
bout  two  feel  tnng,  is  fixed  into  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  head,  where  it  is  well  luted  wiih 
lowers  and  water.  The  lower  arm  or  end  of  tlie 
t4ibe  u  rarricd  down  into  a  lonu  neckeil  vessel 
or  receiver,  called  a  bhulka.  This  ia  placet!  in 
pot  of  wnter,  which,  as  it  f^els  hot,  is  chang- 
ed .  The  head  of  the  still  is  luted  on  to  the  body. 
nd  the  long  arm  of  the  lube  in  the  bhulka  is 
also  well  provided  wiltt  a  cushion  ol  cloih,  so  at 
to  keep  in  bII  vnpour.  The  boiler  is  let  into  an 
earthen  furnace,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for 
operation.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  rose-water 
manufactured  in  the  baznr,  and  much  that 
bears  the  name,  ia  noihiug  more  than  a  mixture 
of  s«nd«l  od.  The  best  rose*Wdter,  however, 
procurable  in  the  bazar,  may  be  computed 
aa  bearing  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  roees 
to  a  seer  of  water  -,  from  one  ibousund  roses 
most  generally  a  &eer  and  a  half  of  rose- 
water  is  distilled,  and  perhaps  from  this 
even  the  attar  has  been  removed.  The  boiler  of 
the  still  will  hold  from  eight  to  twelve  or  sixtren 
thousand  roses.  On  eight  thousand  roses  from 
ten  toelfcven  seers  of  wnter  will  beplseed,  and 
e  gbt  seers  of  rose-water  will  be  distilled.  This, 
aftAT  diatillation,  is  placed  in  a  carboy  of  gUss, 
and  is  expos/id  to  the  sun  for  several  dnys  to 
become  pucka  or  ripe  ;  it  is  then  stopped  wiih 
eotton,  and  has  a  covering  of  moist  clay  put 
over  it  :  this  becoming  bard»  effectually  pre- 
tcnls  the  scent  from  escaping.  This  is  the 
best  that  can  be  procured,  and  tbe  price  ai II 
be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  rupees. 

To  procure  the  aitflr,  or  otto  of  roses,  the 
roaes  are  put  into  the  still,  and  the  water 
passes  over  gradually,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
roae-water  process  ;  after  the  whole  has  come 
over,  the  roee-water  is  placed  in  a  large  metal 
haain,  which  is  covered  with  wette<l  muslin, 
tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or  dust  getting 
into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the  ground  about 
two  feet]  which  has  been  previously  wetted 
with  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet 
daring  the  whole  night.  The  altar  is  aiwiiys 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when 
the  nights  are  coul  ;  in  the  morning  the  little 
film  of  attar  which  has  formed  upon  the  sur. 
face  of  the  rose-water  during  the  night  ia  re- 
iDOved  by  means  of  a  feather,  and  carefully 
placed  iu    «  aiaail    phial  ;    &iiJ»  day  after 


day,  as  the  collection  is  made*  it  Is  placeil 
fur  a  short  i^eriotl  iu  the  sun,  and  after 
a  sufficient  quantity  baa  been  procured,  it  is 
poured  off  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber, 
into  ainall  phials.  Pure  altar,  when  ii  has 
been  removed  oitly  three  or  four  da\s,  baa  a 
pnle  greenish  hue  ;  b>  keepinif,  it  Joaea  thia 
and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  it  becomes  of  a  pnle 
yellow.  The  lir»t  tew  days  distillation  does  not 
produce  such  tine  attar  as  comes  off  Afterwards, 
in  coQiequenoe  of  the  dust  or  little  particles  of 
dirt  in  the  still  and  the  tube  being  mixed  with 
it.  Tltis  is  readily  separnled  from  its  sinking 
to  the  bottom  ol  Ine  aiiar,  which  melia  at  ■ 
temperature  of  S'V  degrees.  From  one  lac  of 
roses  it  is  generally  ealculnted  thst  180  grains, 
or  one  tolah  of  atiar  can  be  procured  ;  more 
than  this  can  be  obtained  if  the  roars  are  full* 
sited,  and  the  ni^fhts  cold  to  allow  of  the  con- 
gelation. The  altar  purchased  in  the  bazar  ia 
generaliy  adulterated,  mixed  with  sandal  oil 
oraweei  oil  ;  not  even  the  richest  native  wili 
l^ive  tha  price  at  which  the  purest  altar  ftlona 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  purest  attar  that  ia 
made  is  sold  only  to  Kuropeans,  selling  at  frona 
5U  to  90  rupees  the  lolah. 

In  India,  Native  stilts  are  let  out  at  so 
much  per  day  or  week,  and  it  frequent- 
ly oocura  that  the  residents  prepare  aoiiM 
rose-water  for  their  own  use  as  a  present  ta 
their  friends*  to  secure  their  being  provided- 
with  that  which  ia  the  beat.  The  natives  of  India 
never  remove  the  caJicea  of  the  rosc-flowera,  but 
place  the  whole  into  iho  suU  aa  it  comes  from 
the  gardeo.  The  boat  plan  appears  lo  be  to  hav* 
these  removed,  «a  by  ti»ia  means  the  roae-water 
may  be  preserved  a  longer  time,  and  ia  not 
spoiled  by  the  acid  smell  cccHaionally  met 
wiih  in  the  native  rose-water.  It  is  usual  to 
oalculaie  100  bottles  to  one  be  of  ro8e.a.  The 
rose-waler  should  alwsys  be  twice  riiitilled  ; 
over  ten  thousand  loses  water  may  be  put  tOi 
allow  of  sixteen  or  tweniy  bottles  coming  out 
the  following  daj)'  ;  thtae  iweoiy  bottles  are 
placed  over  eight  ibonsand  more  roses,  and* 
about  eighteen  botilet  of  rose-water  are  distilU 
ed.  This  may  be  considered  the  best  to  be  met) 
with.  The  attar  ia  so  much  lighter  than  tb» 
rose-wateri  ilial  previoua  to  use,  it  is  better  to 
expose  the  rovowaier  to  the  sun  for  a  lew 
days,  to  hUow  of  iis  bciug  well  mixed  ;  and 
roae-water  that  has  been  kepi  six  months  ii 
always  belter  than  that  which  has  recently 
been  made.  At  the  commeDcemcut  of  the  rose 
season,  people  from  all  pans  oome  to  toaVm 
their  piu-chases,  and  very  large  quantities 
are  prepared  and  sold.  1  here  uie  about  thirty- 
six  places  in  the  cily  of  (ihauepore  wher^ 
rose-water  iadiatdied.  These  people  geuefalljt 
put  a  large  quantity  of  aaudai  oil  into  thitt 
receiver,  the  oil  is  ofLnirarda  canfuU)  itiuovci^ 
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BOSBtCHAINS. 


n.trR. 


placed  on  the  neck  of  the  carboy  to  Kive 
freeli  acent,  and  to  many  of  Ibe  n«tiPei  it 
BppeArs  pflrfcctly  immateriHl  whether  i^c  scent 
arise  aolely  from  the  sttiidal  oil  or  J^rom  the 
roses.  Ltir^e  quaniitiee  of  sandal  oil  are 
every  year  broujjht  up  from  tlie  aoulb  of 
India  and  exploded  in  this  WNy. 

The  ohief  use  the  natives  appear  to  ma'''!  of 
the  rose-water,  or  the  saodal  attar  as  ibey 
term  it,  is  at  the  period  of  their  festivals  and 
weddings.  It  la  ilien  distributed  largely  (o 
the  guests  RS  they  arrive,  and  sprinkled  with 
profusion  in  the  Hpariments.  A  iar({e  quantity 
of  rose-water  it  sold  nt  Benares,  and  many  of 
the  nHtive  rajahs  send  over  to  Ghazipoor  for 
its  purchsse.  Must  of  the  rote-water,  bo  soon 
as  diBlilled,  is  taken  away,  and  after  six 
months  from  the  termination  of  the  maiiulac- 
ture  there  are  not  more  IIihu  four  or  five 
places  where  it  is  lo  be  met  with.  The  value  of 
the  roses  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  roie 
water  may  be  estimated  at  15,000  to  «0,000 
rupees  a  year  ;  and  from  the  usual  price  asked 
for  the  ro«e-water,  and  for  which  it  ia  sold, 
there  may  be  a  profit  of  40,000  rupees.  The 
natives  are  very  fond  of  using  the  rose-water 
as  medicine,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  other  mixtures, 
and  they  consume  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  petals  for 
the  conserve  of  roses,  or  gool-kand  aa  they 
eatl  it.  The  delightful  fragrance  from  the 
Ghazipur  rose  fields  can  be  sceuied  at  seven 
Biles  distance  on  the  river  Gauges.  The  most 
approved  mode  of  aacertaininK  the  quNlitv  of 
atiar  is  to  drop  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  ;  its 
strength  is  aseertAined  by  the  quicknesi  with 
which  it  evaporates,  and  its  worth  by  its  leav- 
ing no  stains  on  the  paper.  The  beat  otto  is 
now  manufactured  at  Oonstantinnple,  and  it  ia 
largely  made  in  France. — 0'£Aau^Ane$s^,  p. 
8*6. 

ROSE,  Sir  Hugh,  now  Lord  Sirathnaim, 
a  politician,  and  a  8'>ldier,  who,  during  the 
revolt  of  1847,  made  a  successful  marob 
from  Bombay  to  the  North  of  India,  and 
afterwards  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  India. 

ROSEA.    SceNonea;    Plumbago. 

ROSB-A-GENT  FEU1LLE6.  }fg.  The 
Bose,  Hosa  centifolia. 


ind  lold  as  sandal  altar,  and  the  water  put  outlioe  and  beaulr  of  form  In  mh^  lb 
into  carboyi  and  disposed  of  as  rose-water.  At  little  links  are  drawn  an  close  (ofptbr  v 
the  time  of  sale  a    frw   drops   of  sandal  oil  are    to  be  only  visible  ou  the   closest  insfie«lieo.  U 

'  ia  difficult  at  firei  to  believe  iKat  it  ia  aajUoai 

but  a  mere  length  of  aolid  goU   wire,  uMtoaif 
when  examined  in  the   hand    dooi  iu 
Hexibility   betray  its   rannoer   of 
waiaibauds,  are  made  conaisUng  of 
10  of   these  fuiry-like  chaiiiA,  wfaicb  ai 
bunches    of     golden     tbreadt    aisd     i 
fastened   with   gold    olaspa.    Mtvitfa 
and  rubies  for  ornamental  pnrpoaaa. 

ROSE  DIAMONDS.  DUnxMidi  tn  at 
into  the  two  shapes  of  rosc-diaooKiti  aW 
brillisirta.  the  former  being  for  ibe  notl  pt 
made  out  of  the  octahedral  cryntati,  aad  U$ 
latter  from  those  with  curviiiocax  faoea. 

EOSELLE. 

Ksdcrics Him*.  |  PiiUbav 

Hibiscus  sHbdsriffa.  Lat.  |  Ye«tA  .; 

Tois  plant  is  culiivated  io  ruoss  gardeaisi 
over  Indm,  for  its  fleshy  caUxcs,  which  \m 
a  pleasantly  acid  taite,  and  make  csote 
tarta  and  jelly  :  and  in  the  West  Inaio  U 
refreshing  driuks.  The  atema  if  cot  •!■ 
in  flower,  aad  the  bark  stripped  off  ami  Hf' 
ed  immediately,  a  mass  of  mioutc  fibres  iitti- 
plaved,  of  a  ftne  silkv  nature. 

ROSE  MALOKS.    Anglo^Malat. 

KoD-t*yok BOBM.  I  Liquid'Storaa  »    Bat 

bu-huk-you      ...     Chih.  I  Stormx         .....     n 
„      „    hiang.        „     \  Ro«a-maU  ^    BaUi; 

This  aemi-fluid  resin  ia  the 
Liquidamber  altingia,  vrhicb 
obsserim. 

As  this  occurs  in  China,  it  ia  a  thick  aecal- 
ed  guramous  oil  of  the  coasiatenoc  of  tar; 
It  is  brought  from  I'crsia  via  India  to  Unas; 
and  wheu  good  has  a  pearly  appearaaot.  TW 
price  has  (iedined  muoh  of  late  yean  ,  il  aiB4 
to  sell  for  %  ;iO  per  pecul.  It  is  used  for  w^ 
ciual  purposes. — A/ornfo«'<  Comptmdiqtu  Dtf- 
criptioju  f^illiavu*  Middie  Xtngds^  Ka^ 
Jl.  page.  40fi.  Snuih, 

BOiEM\UV.  The  tops  of  Hosiunaai  «r- 
ficinali8,  LUm.  the  AkIil-uMabt  or  iW 
mountain  crown  of  the  Arabs,  a  tnussUtiaa  d 
Libauotis  coronaria,  Us  furmer  Europe^  Mai 

RO^^ENBERG  and  Bernuciu.  Llutckaiia- 
ralists  who  collected  m  the  Sulu  **)*mi^_  Mf. 
A .  R.  Wallace  and  Mr.  AllttD^  his 
also  collected  there. 


product  of  laa 
grgwa  ia  T»» 


R03K    APPLE.    Eh6.    Eugenia   jamboi 
Linn,  or  Eugenia  j^mbolana. 

ROSBop  JKRICHO.     AnasUtica   hiero-       ROSEK,  Fiedaria,    ob.   1887,    w^  » 

pontics,  a   small    bushy    plant;    its   withered  I  year>>    lie  was  the  enitor  and  Knuuiater  aftfei 
flower  rc'cxpands  if  placed  in  water.  tirsi  book  of  the  RiK-Veua 

ROSE-CHAINS,  madeof  goldin  India^are 


perfect  marvels  of  the  goldsmiths'  art.  So 
mit.ute  is  the  chasing  of  the  pattern  of  the  rose 
in  each  link  that,  unaided  by  a  magnifying 
tbo  eye  is  uoable  to  trace  iia  delicate 


ROSEN  HOLZ.   Gkk.  Roae  wood. 
ROSEN  KRA^^ZE.   Gsb.   Beads. 
ROSENMULLER.    Author     of    IV 
work  extant  on  the  iKitaoy  of  Ue  biblr 
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Hind. 
H[.iu. 


Attar  i-Qal. 


Fbbs. 


SES,    OUoof 

itUi- Ot'K 

ttlftb-k:^  Attar. 

This  ii  made  near  Ghszipur  but  is  very 
rgeiy  itnporied  into  ladia  from  the  south  of 
mnct!.     See  Rose. 

KOSETTA  STONE.  A.  stone  discovered 
n  the  redoubt  of   the  town  of  Reahid,  by  an 

LrtitUry  Ofticer  of  tlie  French  army  in  August 

,799.  It  was  a  dark  syeoitic  basalt  and  cou- 
lined  an  inscriptioDf  the  upper  part  in  btero- 
lyphics  the  lower  in  Greek.  It  was  first,  in 
«ri.  translated  in  1813  by  Dr.  Thomai 
buns  a  physician  of  Great  Britain. 

BOSETIA-WOOI)  is  a  good  siied;  East 
ndia  wood,  imported  into  Europe  in  logi  9  to 
4  in  diameter  ;  it  is  handsomely  veined  ;  the 
eneral  colour  ia  a  lively  red-orange  (like  the 
kin  of  the  Malta  orange)  with  darker  marks, 
hich  ure  someLimes  nearly  black  ;   the    wood 

U  close,  hnrd,  and    very   beautiful   when   firat 

cut,  hut  soon  KCti  darker. — Holts, 
ROSE-WATER. 

Ayftr  mawar  Malat. 
Ab-i-gul i'ras. 

The  water  diitilled  from  roses,  an<l  put  for 
sale  into  lar^e  glasa  bottica  of  about  three  im- 
perial gallons  capacity  each,  called  carboys.  A 
urge  quiintiiy  ie  annually  exported  from  the 
Persian  Oulf  to  Bombay  ;  that  sold  in  Benares 
U  obtained  from  Gazeepore>  where  it  is  largely 
dif^lilied.  Kose-wstrr  ia  much  esteemed  nn 
aecount  of  its  great  fragrance,  and  is  chiefly 
used  by  the  natives  at  the  periods  of  their 
futivala  and  weddings.     :Sec  Rose. 

HOSE  WOOD. 


8kng-wei-Ui,      Chi(«. 

if|«l-«bka-piini  Qvz.  Unto. 


Tie-tau 


...Cm?*. 


Lignum  Rhodium  Lat, 


AapaUthnn,,. 

Poude  rosada Port, 

Leno  de     rosa Sp. 

Btti  marAm Tam. 

Yerra  gndda-chava 

carn*....^  Tel. 
GuDgaravi „ 


Chine»cIto««wcMd.  Evo 
Btackwood...  „ 

-£L  lodiaa  Bluckwood,, 
'Indian  Blickwood  .  „ 
Hois  du  roBe..  Fil 

Boud«  Uhtfcla..,  ,, 
KtMCo-holz  ...  Gkh 
Xjegao  nnlio         ...  It, 

Like  to  iron-wood,  blnckwood,  rodwood,  &c., 
fose-wood  is  n  coramrrciat  terra  given  (0  the 
timbers  of  several  trees.  That  used  in  Britain,  is 
produced  in  the  Brazds^  the  Canary  Isles,  the 
£nst  Indies,  and  Afrtc.1.  It  is  impurtcd  in 
very  large  alnbs,  or  the  halves  of  trees  which 
averBKe  IS  inches  wide.  The  best  is  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  tocond  quality  from  Bahia, 
and  the  commonest  from  the  East  Indies  : 
Ihe  Utter  ia  called  East  India  blnck-wood, 
although  it  happens  to  be  the  lightest  and 
'Kpost  red  of  the  three ;  it  is  devoid  of  the 
powerful  smell  of  the  truu  rose-wood,  which 
Jattcr  Dr.  Lindley  considers  to  be  from  a  species 
of  mimosa.  The  pores  of  the  East  India  Rose- 
wood ppp^ar  to  contain  less  01  nouc  of  the 
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resinous  matter,  from  which  the  odour,  like 
that  of  the  flower  of  Acsoi<«  armata^  arises.  One 
ef  the  rose-woods  contain  so  much  gum  Nnd 
oil,  that  small  splinters  make  exoelleoc  match- 
es. The  colours  of  rose-wood  are  from  light 
hazel  to  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black  :  the  tints 
are  sometimes  abruptly  contrasted,  at  uther 
times  striped  nr  nearly  uniform.  The  wood  is 
very  heavy  ;  some  specimens  are  close  and  fine 
in  the  grain,  whereas  others  are  as  open  as 
coarse  inahoganv,  or  rather  are  more  abund- 
ant in  veias.  The  blaek  streeks  are  some* 
times  particularly  hard,  and  very  destructive 
to  the  tools  employed  00  it.  Krxt  to  msho- 
gany,  it  is,  in  Euicland.  the  most  abundant  of 
the  furniture  woods.  A  lorge  quantity  is  cut 
into  veneers  for  upholstery  and  cabinet  work, 
and  solid  pieces  are  used  for  Ihe  same  purposes 
and  for  a  ^reat  rniiety  of  turned  articles  of 
ordinary  consumption.  Mr.  Poole,  iii  his 
SiaLtslics  of  Commerce,  describes  it  as  a 
highly  esteemed  dark  brown  colured,  fancy 
wood.  principMlly  used  in  veneering  and 
making  costly  furniture.  That  delivered  in 
KiiglnDd,  he  says,  is  imported  chiefly  from 
Baiiia  and  Rio  iie  Janeiro,  into  London  anil 
Liverpool.  It  iain  the  form  of  the  halves  olf 
trees  avernginEC  18  inches  wide,  and  in  height 
3^  o»t..  called  ptanks,  of  which  the  import 
in  1851  was  3,000  tons.  Price,  ordioarlyy 
£9  to  £19  but  rising  occasionally  to  £90  per 
ion.  Th«  rosewood  of  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, is  a  very  beautiful,  hard,  compact 
timber,  resembling  **  Andaman  wood,"  and  ia 
occasionally  seen  in  the  bazar  of  Calcutta. 
From  81am,  Awi  other  places,  a  rosewood  is 
largely  exported  by  the  Chinese.  These  woods 
are  generally  esteemed  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  darker  parts  are  distinct  from  the 
purple  red,  which  form  the  t^round. 

One  Rose-wood,  is  Liynum  Rhoditim,  Atpa- 
latkiu^  whence  the  Oleum  Rhouii  is  obtain- 
ed, heavy,  oleaginous,  somewhat  sharp  and 
bitter  to  the  taste,  of  a  strong  snif  II,  and  pur- 
ple colour.  The  CMnete  Rost-wooii^  called 
I'te-lau^  is  odorous,  of  a  reddish  black  colour, 
streaked,  and  full  of  fine  veini,  which  appear 
as  if  paiuted.  The  manufactures  of  this  wood 
are  more  valued  in  China  ihait  the  varnished 
or  jnpanned.  There  are  baser  kinds  of  Rose- 
wood of  inferior  value.  Emt  iMdinn  lilack- 
vcood  or  Hoseteood,  from  the  Dalbergia  lati- 
folia  is  an  excellent  heavy  wood,  suiUxl  for  the 
best  furniture.  It  can  be  procured  in  large 
quantities,  and  of  considerable  size  ;  the  wood 
contains  much  oil.  In  large  panels  it  is  liable 
to  aplit.~<'/nir^4(n«r'j  Commtrcuii  Dittionart/, 
Th9  Hoahle  Mr,  Morriion's  Compendiout 
Deicription.  J/,  E.  Jr.  Rrp^  Dr.  Mcuon*s 
l^enasHnm,  /JoUtapfefL  VgoWs  Siuiittirs 
rj  Commerce^  McCultcch*s  Con,  Die.  p,0\)^ 
13 


EOSTELtAIUA  CCRVTKOSTHIS. 


BOTT 


EOSKWOOD  TRKE, 

DUbergialAttfolU,  If.  A   A.  Ro:f-h, 

Both  these  are  Ireesof  Uiesoutli  of  Indui, 
BOSIN. 

B»Um.  Gde.  I  KwngilUm     T»m, 

lUlU     ..HiMD.  I  GuguUm        Tkl. 

Dunmu .«Mala.y.  | 

The  Rosin,  or  Common  Resin  of  Burope, 
ifl  obtHine<l  hs  a  rcBidunry  inHiter  iu  the  pro- 
cess (or  obtttinine:  the  oil  of  turpentiue,  Tur- 
pentiaea  are  oleo'retiaa.  la  their  iiatnrftl 
aliito  they  are  either  aolid  or  aemi-tluid, 
the  oil  of  turpentine  beintc  obtained  by  <Ka- 
tilUtion  of  AmerieHQ  turpentine  with  water. 
and  ia  from  the  Pinus  paluatria  ;  partly  hIso 
from  the  PIiius  tixda,  and  perhaps  some 
otiter  Bpeoies  inhabiting  the  Bouthern  aiBlea, 
from  Nnrth  Carolina  and  the  soulh-eaMerii 
part  of  Virginia.  i\.  boilonr  it  cut  in  the  tree  a 
few  inches  above  the  ^ound,   and  the    bark  re 


ROSTELHRIA  PRO*  \  Xm, 

Jiutioia  procumbe*.*      ...-.a. 

Nirtapnti Tam.  |  Haks  paU^«tta„T)L 

A  fthrnb  r^ommo)l  on    the  Cofo«an^  Om 
of  IndiH,  used  in  medicine. 

HOTANG.apnaaintbe  UimaUyab  UlST 
24*N.BDdL.  77°  lo'E..  is  U.SO0f«rt *fcpi 
the  sea.  The  Botanic  p*»  k^ov  DharoiA 
leada  to  the  heart  ot  Centril  Aau.  TW  Sai 
river  rises  in  a  sacred  pool,  railed  *'  Tjv 
Rikhi*'  in  ihe  RoUag  p&as,  »t  t)i«  Ut 
of  the  Kulu  vnllc)-.  The  aoeMirj  af  fk 
river  valley  is  vrrv  beautiful,  aai  is 
that  of  the  Cliena'b  or  Suilej.  TW 
ii  fringed  with  trees,  and  studjed  vi(^ 
islands.  There  is  a  ^ood  ridu^  pvlk  <te 
along  the  bank  which  doe»  not  aistM 
any  other  rivtr  in  the  Punjab.  Bwi 
deodar  in  (he  Upper  Beas  ^nMrj.  "tt^ 
P.  exceMa,   elm,    maple,   oak    and  iralaiit  m 


moved  far  the  spitce  of  about   eiKhteen  inches    abundant;    on   ibe  Parbali,  box  ooeun  ; 


»< 


above  It.  The  turpentine  runs  into  this  es- 
c»V)itioii  from  nboul  March  to  Octnbrr  ;  luo'e 
rapidly,  of  course,  dnrius!  the  wnrmer  month;*. 
It  m  iran^ft^rrrd  from  ilieats  hollovv!)  into  cAskit. 
Ohl  Buil  concrete  .\iuerioau  turpentine  isotten 
Sold  AS  fraiikuictintK!. 

Sir  Rtch»ril  Jenkini  in  hia  report  on  the 
NiifcTpore  Territory,  states*  rh»t  llic  rail  or 
Tosin  tiee,  a«  aUo  olher  larije  wood  is  oblAin- 
etl  iu  ihe  forests  ul  Kukair.  (urobabtv  Conkair) 
and  in  the  bills  north  of  RuUcnpore,  attid 
to  be  a  tree  of  iar^aic  yrowih,  and  bear- 
ing lome  reseuibliuice  to  the  Saul  :  in  the 
Pnchmnrra  R«i)f(e»  a  tr«c  of  the  Saul  fAraily,  is 
the  *'  VnlicH  tumbug^Jiia"  which  the  natives 
any  fumislres  u  fr*<nkinticnfle.  This  is  proba- 
•bly  the  rflU  trrc,  tlinuiih  it  does  not  in  those 
jungles  nttnin  a  Inrjfc  size.  See  Dammar;  6u- 
galHrn  •    Ounis  and  Resins. 

BOiilN,  COUNTRY".  Eng.    Sec  Dammar. 

ROSINEN.Hbk.  Rrtiains. 

ROSINGAIN.  see  .Iftv«. 

ROSMARINUS  OFinCIKALlS. 
kill  III  jiihal...  ...Ar.  I  BoMm^ry Eire. 

A    shrub    three   to   four   fp^t  hijjh.  dens'-ly 
lenfv,     an   inhabitant   of   the    southern   parts 


olive  and  the  twisted  cypreaa  ((X  lorsJMJ 
are  fnurul  in  smnll  quantity. — Pfmrlf$  M»t^ 
Book.  Vol    /.,  p.  530.      Lord  A" 

ROTAX.    Malay.  CaUiau^  i. 

72(/«A.,  the  ralan. 

EOT.^N  JAKNANO.      Malat.    Gitan 

draco.—  WiJldf. 

JtOT\S,  an  extensive  fort,  aix  milas  ««£ 
of  ihr  rivlit  or  western  bank  of  tha  Adttft. 
— Ca/.  nev.Jan.  1871,^.80. 

ROTASGHUR.     Seo    KoL 

ROTELLA.  A  geuus  nl  roounowtu 
Famiiy  Turbinidte. 

IIOTH.  RUDOLPH,  in  ISU.pa^liiM 
three  diaseriationa  qq  the  titeraiaft  aai 
history  of  the  Vedaa»  w^a  editor  of  Ur  Alkm 
Veda. 

ROTH.  A.  W.,  Aalbor  of  Kov«  FlaatMB 

S^'pciefi,  pr^sentim  ludie  OrieoiBlta. 

ROTHIA  TKIFOLIATA.  /'rra.  JT.a^I. 
Trigonella  Indica.— ^ar&.  Z4«a. 
Nurrey  ptthen  kiray.TjkU.  |  Ubbukada^  ...     Ts. 

An  Hnniial.  native  of  tbe  Corooaadal  Gaat* 
with  small  yellow  flowrra.  A  aaati  ytanin 
ben:    weed    wttb  trifoUute  Iravca.  Mtd  bi  Mm 


^*  V  a     ■         J    ii  1     .L    I.    -       r  .L    ;  nuiivca    as    greena,    abuudanv    ev»rywkn.— 

of  trance.    Spa.n.  -nd    lUly,  the  b.„n  of  the  |  ^^^^^^      g^  Ve^ublem  of  SoulJ.«n  U-». 


Medilr.rrnnean,  and  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
The  essential  ingredient  in  the  well  known 
l^am  de  la  rtine  d'  Hoiufrtf.  is  the  essential  oil 
if  this  pUnt.  The  oit  is  stated  most  po- 
sitively to  possess  the  power  of  enoourfl$!ing 
the  crowth  of  hair  and  of  curia^  baldnotts 
It  ia  the  cotnurine  inf^reiHent  of  greeu  poma- 
tums.— '0' Shanghnentf^  pa^  488, 

ROSS.     Eno-      Horse. 

ROSTELLARIA  OURVIROSTRIS :  a 
juoUuac  of  Ihe  famiJy  Strombidu^ 


ROTHES  SCHWEFBM^UBCKaiLBB. 
GKa.  Cinnabar. 
ROTHITA  SAEASfiUPA.      Sasi.  Cjm 

seed. 

ROTI.  Hind.  Braid,   |ti«  dttpitttorfft 

rake.  Engliah  bread  is  csl)«d  *'  Nan.  aUono.* 
Roti  is  also  sweetened  wb«al«n  caV^i 
ed   with   aandal,  bul   is    propertr 
1 1  bread.  Roti  rsughudar  are  wbralcn  okti 
a  BuperAbundauce  of  gbec  in  Ibes, 

IU 


HOTIFERA,   wheel    auimalculcff,   animals    ilie  Lot  and  drier  parts  of  the  island,  but  la  not 


ith  ciliated  jaws.    The  foUowiug  ia  a  ctossi 
cation  of  the  Articulatn. 

Articulala  with  liille  joints  : — 

1.  Uoiiftira,  wheel  Hhimalcuies;  examples. 
cainiAls  wiih  ciliated  jaws. 

8.  Cirripedia,  cirri peds  ;  examples,  barna* 
les,  sen  acorns. 

3.  Crustncts,    ten-lcg^ed,  aquatic  family  ; 
nmplts,  crnlis,  lobster?,    shrimps,  prawns, 

4.  Inwcla,  six-legKcH,  nir  breutbing.  hrli- 
lulate  nniinnls  ;  examples,  the  wasp^  the  bee, 
lie  butterfly*  ^be  beetle,  the  tlea. 

5.  Atachnida,  eight-legged,  air  brealhiitsr, 
trtimilate  animals  ;  examples,  mites,  spiders^ 
icorpion?. 

KOtlKUBUNG.      Malay.      Dalara  fas- 
i»o»ii. —  Wi7/,  li'orM. 
BOTNJOT.     Hind.     Kabhm.      Julropha 

UOTTEN-STONR,  a  mineral,  orcurpin^ 
nsasM  ve;friiet  lire,  uiieven.colonr  limy  ish, reddish* 
DC  blackish  brown,  dull  p«rthy  and  opaque. 
Bolt,  soils  the  Bngi-rs,  and  is  fetid  wlipu  rubl>ed 
T  scraped.  It  is  found  ne^ir  Bakewell,  Uerby- 
fciTB  ;  and  at  Albany,  in  the  state  ot  Nfw 
York.  It  is  emnloved  in  polishinfi;  mftal,  &c. 
The  analysis  by  R.  Phillips  gives,  in  100  parts, 
uliimiiin  86,  silica  4,  carbonaceous  master, 
10. — Very  fine  silicious  and  inagneaian  earths, 
siinh  as  Rottenstonej  Alknline  lioam  and  Ar- 
menian Bole,  occur  near  Soondof^r,  BanKalore 
and  Cuddapflb.  — i^wy.  Cvc.  Nad  Ex,  Jur  lit^. 

HOTOCIOMPSA  LFAIC0TI8,  the  white- 
mred  bulbul  is  plentiful  in  Siudb  aQd  the 
Punjnb. — Adams. 

BOTTnOLLIA  GLABRA —^Zojt 6. 
Buska .........„.BCKO. 

A  tfrass  of  the  family  PauicncrTe,  acceptible 
to  rnnU'.^Fuitfi. 

ItOTTBOl.LIA  EXALTATA— Zf««. 


Stogiitfix  Cnchia-Cbinentiis,  Aofir. 
iJuru  Sbuuti ...Bkngalx, 


^^^  plant  of  British  India,  ^Cochin  China  and 

N.  llolUnd. 

UOTTI  or  Rolto.  Sec  Timor  laut. 

ROTTLER,  Dr.  A.,    a    Danish   roissinnary 

louiC    residtfut  at  Tranquebar  in  the    SouMi    of 

indid  who  wrote    a  Tamil  dictiomiry  and    col- 

ccted    a   herbarium.       He   was   one    of    the 

»  fathers  of  Indian  botany* 

KOTTLEHA,  a  genua  of  plants  named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Rottler.  It  is  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  throughout  India, 
and  contains  handsome  moderate  cited  trees* 
K.  Ictracocca  grows  in  Silhet,  snil  yields  a 
bard  and  valuable  limber.  Rottlera  digyna, 
TAtD,  (Chloroiiylon  digynum,  Wi/fht^  Jc.)  ia 
u  small  tree  growin^r  at  Caltura  in  Ceylon. 
Bottlcra  eriocfirpa,  T/iWf  grows  ia  Ceylon,  in 


very  cx)muion,  and  Etottlera  rusceacens,  T/tic.^ 
another  small  Ceylon  tree,  is  not  uncommou 
up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet*  Iti  Ceylon, 
mso,  is  found  R.  muricata,  Thw.  ;  R.  opposil 
tifoliu,  BUme,  and  R.  rhorubifolia,  7'Aw., 
all  smftll  trees.  Other  defined  species  of  iudia 
pre  K.  ftlha.  B.  barhata,  K.  ferruginea ; 
R.  Indica  /^.  /i\  R.  laccifera,  R.  peliala,  and 
titree  undetennin«'»  species  grow  in  Burmafa. 
One  of  thesp,  the  Va-gi-ne  of  the  Burmese  ja  a 
moderate  si/ed  treeoommon  on  the  low  ground 
near  stream?,  breaking  weight  from  153  to 
170  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  wei^ihs  lbs.  36.  In  « 
full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  SO  feet  and 
average  gir<b  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  ia  6  feet.  It  sells  at  i  annas  per 
cubic  font.  *^ 

The  Mimnsko,  Qu :  mimasho  ?  is  a  Tavov 
spfcics,  represented  as  furnishing  a  timber. 

The  Keoun  lae.  Bdrm,  .Urge  tree  ia 
Tavoy,  the  Umber  of  which  is  used  for  rud- 
ders. 

The  fttic  of  the  SinRhalesc,  another  speciea 
of  Rottlera  is  used  for  common  bouse  buildinr 
purposes,  the  tree  grows  in  the  western 
vince  of  Ceylon,     It   weighs   30    lbs 


pro- 
to   the 


cubic  foot,  hut  is  little  durnhJe,  listinir  onlv 
10  yenrs.— r/i».  Kn  PI.  ^et/l.  p.  27a  Dr 
lirart'Uf.  Cal  Cat.  Ex.  18fi2.  JDr,  ^allicli 
Mr,  ManiUs. 

ROITLERA    ERIOCARPA,   is  not  verv 
coraraon  hnt  urows  in  the  hot,    drier   parts  o'f 
Ceylon   -TAk?.  Eh.  PI.  Zeyi.p,  273. 
ROITLKRALACCIPKRA.   Voigii 

R.  dicocca,        ...Ro\d.  ;  CrotooUociferum,  Ziaa 
Alrorittfa  l"Ccifmin],  WiUie. 

Ank-Kii»h Bksu.  |  Konda  Kaaina   . 

Wil(t-Aiuotto Kro.  „         veltu 

Konda  jap'hsra      ...  TfL.     Pcyy*  rodda 
Karu        ,,  ...     „     I        ,,  rotta 


, 


Tel, 

«/ 

I      ...    ^ 

...  ■  i, 

A  twininir  shrub  of  Coromandel  and  Ben- 
gal, ligured  by  ^ight,  in  his  Icoucs,  and  said 
also  to  be  a  iiutive  of  Ceylon,  where  a  very 
suprriur  quality  of  gum  lac  is  obtaioed  from 
it.— ilfr.  Mciifiis.    7io.ch.  iii.  8211 

llOTTLERA  MURICATA. 
Chlorojtylon  tuuricitta,  U'.  J<,  I  R.  Aureo-puoot«ta 
I  ...Dalu 

A  small  tree  with  imootk  leafes  of  tlie 
Central  Fmvinces  of  Cevlon,  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  4,000  feet.  — 'TAte.  AV  FL  ZeuU 
p.  273. 

ROTTLERA  RHOMBIFOLIA. 


R.  dicocca, 


,.Rox6. 


ICrotoQ  rhonibifolinvij 

A  Binall  tree  not  uncommon  in  Cevlon  up 
to  an  clcTatioa  of  J, 5 00  ktL—Thm,  En.  PL 
ZrifiiK  273. 
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•BOTTLERA  'nNCTORU. 


EOTTLERA^**rtKCTCKll. 


^OTTLERA  OPPOSITIFOLU.    Mme. 

PU(|[ianlh*rft  oppoeillfola  It.  tt  Zoll.    . 
t'onuiHJii  i-i  Coylon  up    lo    nn    elpvutioa  ol 
2,000  it-ft.     7/iif'  En.  H.  Z'^l.  p,  '21i. 
ttQlTLKKA  'rfcillACOCCA,  l'<x6, 

firowsin  Silhet,  aint,  ui  Cevlonjs  pommon 
tip  tonn  flt!valionof  2.0(tO    fett.     It    vicl<*9  « 
hunt  BTid  v»lii«blc  timber 
£h.  Pi.  Zcyl.p.  27'i. 

BOTTLEKA  TINOTORIA.  Hoxh, 
Croion  eoccioeuui.  y«l»t  I  C-    pouotatuut 


Roxh.  YoujL  Ttm. 


X»wil-. -   -  Bra». 

Tun  tie    (l»n  ...     BuKM. 
KhKOti   la  I. 

1ll6a»H'*h« 

Kiirn*kiu»ar3-  m.irn.  Cw. 
.BK«n'*"-.-  ...Di'jt. 

>toukey  f«ceH  Irtu  K.xo, 
X)v»t''«  U'itrl*rft.         ,. 
lUuiolj   kauiiU?  HlHi>. 

PunaK        %»  „ 

Poxnagft       .(  t, 

Tukln  „ 

Kapitri ,, 

Rulyn..  ... 


MAT.KAr 
4i4>f8. 


^Audri., 

It  ia  cflllfd 
these  aniroaU 
fruit.     It  is  a  1 


Jklom. 


Kaiiibba 

J^'inougfl „ 

K<'(>))f>iM-  ...  ,f 

lUnip&randelit-g&w 

...SiNmi. 
Kapilnpodi  ...  XaM; 
Coruujf;^  luuojiruiar.'uu 

...  T»M. 
C'lenJurapucUettu.TiU' 
Siniliirt  cbettn  ..  „ 

KunkiimKpuvvu   „      f* 

I'ltimH^atlltl    ...     ,,         , 

Vn-ittiit.!  guuda.,.j,       ,, 
Vcjli^armi)...  „       „ 

Kt^tiriil  rnpil, 

Sitoicl''rn  giinHi.  Dhia   / 
K(Kmi»la^nttHi.,.      ^^ 

Howuuto'gUDtii     ...       _ 


ihp  monkey  faced  tree,  from 
riibbini:  l^wii*"  i^^^^  wfth  Hie 
sr^e  Iretj  vvith  alieriiatr,  ovale 
nblone  leaves,  nf  »  ftrrueiuous  colrtur  hcntalh  ; 
flowurs  ill  llie  cold  weullier.  Fruit  aJKe  of  a 
pea,  covcreil  witK  a  red  mealy  powder,  used 
as  a  dye.  The  tree  is  common  in  many  pnrls  of 
British  India  ;  the  atell.iie  pubesceiK'e  covering 
the  3-rrtpcou9  capsule  of  this  hni^c  tree,  ia  col- 
lected for  enle  in  M)fiure,  whtrre  it  is  used 
for  dyein<  silk  an  oranpt:  C'lonr.  Thecolourincc 
matter  does  not  lequirc  a  mordant,  nil  thnt  is 
lieeessflry  bcin^r  to  mix  it,  with  water,  contain- 

'  ing  fthotit  half  lis  weijcht  of  rnrhonale  of  aoda. 
On  silk,   the  colour     i^  a  rich  flanic  or  orange 

'  lint  of  great  beauty  nnd  rxlremc  stability  ; 
and  Ibe  fact  that  tli«  material  supplied  by 
commerce,  c^jitains  between  70  am)  80  per 
cant  of  real  colouring;  tnitter,  ought  to  induce 
silk  dyers  to  twrn  thvir  attention  to  it. 
Ainstie describes  it  as  ft  lin'^,  rtddish  hron'n, 
li^ht  powder,  which  tlw  Natives  employ  for 
dyeing  a  beautiful  pale  orange  colour  :  ii  is 
llie  red  dual  shaken  from  the  dry  fruit  and  is 
nn  export  from  Malabar.  Dr.  Hoiiigberger 
nientiODS  thnt  the  Kamila  or  Kamud  of  the 
Lahore  bttr.ar  is  taken  to  Lahore  from  the  hills, 
in  the  form  of  coarse  red  powdor.  In  Ajmir 
the  dust  from  the  capsule  of  the  fruit,  is  usied 
to  dye  silk   }cUow,  alum   being   used    as  the 
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mordnot  :  it  is  considerwl  in  nic^idM 
warm  nature,  also  nnibelminlio  "wl  v 
children  in  '*  dfti."  Three  or  four  twsMkma 
dose  also  usrd  in  oinlmenla  for  herptfif  la^ 
tions,  price  two  and  a  half  »e«r»  for  omo  fv^m. 
U  contains  a  yi'Unw  resin,  rolilrrtM^  »UAi 
in  carbonate  of  aoiU  nnd  precipitateiAby  toM. 
It  acu  as  a  purg«tive.  iin«(  rtrj  aurr  anU^* 
miotic  incases  of  tape* worm  tn  do*«»*f(h* 
one  to  two  drachms.  It  i»  in  swie  d 
^ised  as  an  application  to  mitjineiMl 
especiuily  for  iii^h  am!  nd  il  is 

he  alsoa  pur^rntive  mr  I  '■■    »p 

Thtt  oil  which  is  o«>tflM»e*i  pleotilulk 
the  kernels  of  thin  fruil  afUr  t^e  ? 
the  celcbraicd  powder,  promises  tn  he  of 
importance  medicinally  ae  m.  <Mlh«rii'' 
Rulyn,  which  is  luudc  frotn  ii,  rtrr. 
per  cent  of  coloring  mmlfr,  it  con 
hairs  obtained  from  the  vuier  {wrt 
capsules.  The  powder  ia  »r  '  '  ' 
frutt  rapstde.  and  wtirn  the  (m 
brual'.rd  off  aid  o^illcctcd.  It  laoiso's^ 
Bpariniily  on  the  leave**,  petialev,  axt  hw 
slfllka  of  th«  plant.  Tnft  powder  rs  of  sM 
brick  red  colour,  with  a  peculiar  l»«»«-y  ^« 
increiised  on  its  being  ruhtied  bctwmi  tkir 
pers.  Two  varieties  of  it  ure  »old  »n  thtkMS 
in  the  Punjab,  the  one  harinss  t»eni  psMrf 
ihroti^h  cOttrse  rl')tU  lo  frm  ii  I'n  ni  MnrxriMb 
such  as  portioiid  of  the  wttb-  s« 

liisecls,  but  tlic  oiil\  appiKv.. ..,-...<  m 

that  this  finrr  quality  is  deane-r  tbantik«ciki& 
7'o  cold  w.ttcr  the  powder  itovs  iKit  hifart 
its  yeUow  colour,  but  eilbftf  ft»«U  «•  tW  «(«• 
f.tce  or  falls  in  su;all  <^UHnUtie«  to  IIa  b«tlMi> 
Boiling  water  beoomes  ftlighlly  lift|C«d  hfiL 
If  tlie  powder  is  boiled  id  vrater  to  wbici  mj 
of  ihe  atk.ilics  hsve  been  addled,  m  <onpW4t» 
luiion  of  Ibe  colouring  mulU-r  takes  pL<t,  m4 
it  is  by  means  of  this  [Topert^  that  the  salmi 
of  India  avail  themselves  of  il  fts  a  d}«  JU<^ 
hul  and  ether  diasolve  it  with  f<|ujit  faobCy.  Afl 
these  preparations  of  tbt  powder  buT*  t  daiifW 
colour,  and  the  yellow  colouring  mailer  is  tttf 
separated  on  the  addition  of  certiiifi  ii  af|iAi 
Thus,  when  thcminenU  Acids  ivrr  added 
alkaline  decoction  or  infuaioti^  a  thick  ft 
precipitate  ofa  gnnboge  yeltow  caloor  ii 
down,  and  the  same  etfrct  is  prodvccd 
alcoholic  and  etbrnal  tioctt^.  'ir  MUtim. 

of  water  or  Iho  mint-ral  art  ;  »il*  tkt 

atmosphere  seems  to  cauM  tUc  dctelopwctf  sf 
;  this  yellow  deposit,  as  on  e«po«hi^  oa  (taK  ft 
)  thin  lilm  of  either  of  the  tinctures,  bcfwt  €»•• 
poration  of  the  fluid  is  ooroplcted,  the  |w  nip* 
ly  transpsrent  coating  beoomes  opiiqne  tai  (^ 
alight  yellow  colour.  The  procc*.*;  o' iftM 
aeems  also  to  bear  on  this  idea. 
ia  merely  dipped  in  a  hot  ftlL....-..- 
which  in  of  ft  dark    red    eolouf,   tad 
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tlio   clcith    the  charncteristic   ycJIovr 
(1cvelo|>«d-     The  resinous  deposit,  on 
Lhti  Hciivti  properties  of  tiie    plaut   botli 
inVticliLiiiilio  (tnJa   tiyti  iJependr    are  ob- 
lua  largo  quaiiltty  ttova  ua  aikaUne  de* 
of  the   powder  by  boiling  eight  ounces 
powder  in   two    pints   of   wnter,   along 
ue  ounce   o(    ihe  bicnrbonale  of   soda, 
when    cool,  ond    to    tfie  liUcrcd  liquid 
rtcHcid  lill  tlie  solution  becomes  neutral. 
iderahle  quaiititv  of  vullow  matter   then 
n  the  fluid,  which  is  as;ain  fiiiercd,    and 
ellow  residue,    wheu    dry    is   found   to 
3ne  and  a  lialf  ouncea ;  15  of  a  dusky  yel- 
lour,  and  adheres  in  lumps  uf  consider- 
DOuaisieitcc.     The    eubbtiuice     probably 
in  ttie  plant  as  an  essential  oil,  and    the 
,ion  of  the  yellow   eoloured    deposit,  on 
utralizition  of  allc»tine  solutions  and  the 
m  of  waier  or  llie  acids  to    the   alcoholic 
nerinl  sotuiions,  or  by   the  action  of  air, 
A  in  the  chaotco  of  tlie  essential  oil  to  h 
by  the  loss  of  hydrogen  and  the   absorp- 
F   oxygen.     In   all    parts    of   India  the 
r  is  extensively  used  us  a  dye,  cepccifilly 
ik,  to    which    it    impMrta  11   fine   Vfllow 
.  It  is  also  employed  to  dye  cotton  cloth, 
following   is  the  proci;ss  of  dyeini;  as 
mI  in  UroritMv.    the  second   city    of  the 
b,  where  a   iitr|rt)    iraMt  intiilk  is  cairicJ 
BarilU,  a  conrHe  preparation  of  curbonaie 
til,  ohtaiiietl  by   burning   a   herbaceous 
of  salsoU  coinnon  in  the  ut>cuUiva(ud 
uf  the  Punjab,  is   nnxed   wiih    water, 
iroporiiou  (d   one   ouiicq   of  barilU  to 
mces  of  water.     To  ibis  solution,  when 

d,  the  kHmila  is  added,  mtd  thny  are 
>oiled  together.  Wlien  the  boiling  has 
»ulinucd  long  enough  to  extmct  »U  the 
ring  matter,  a  smiiH  quantily  of  lime  is 
vcd  in  the  ftuid.     Tlie  <lye   is  then  ready 

e,  witlt  the  exception  of  the  addition  of 
rains  of  hIuio,  in  order  to  fix  (lie  colour, 
iioe  parts  of  India,  gum  is  occnsionally 
l^with    Ibiid,    but   in    the    I'nnjob  tliis  is 

nisideied   neceasiviy.    The  cliarncleristic 

oolmr  is    itoi   U(ivtiloi>ed    in    silk,   &c. 

ifler  two  or  turue  immersions  ia  the 
fluid.  The  kainita  dye  is  «old  in  the 
lart  of  Umntaur  xt  18  K-f.  a  luauod 
le  first  quntity,  au  i  l'*  Uupc^  for 
lecotid.  (ibis  is  at  the  rale  of  2  lbs. 
X  penoi).  The  drtijc  is  nsed  by  native 
itioners  made  into  an  ointment  as  an  ex- 
I  application  in  itch,  and  othpr  skin 
ders,  and  its  u»t!  as  a  vcrmifujie  is  also 
•n  to  litem.  —  CUffhotHS  Pvftjuh  li^jtort 
vand  KiUiijra,  ]}n  82.  The  hnl.  Annals 
^'  Scivncf,  No-  I.  ;>.  85  Irvine** 
tetL  Top.  2i,  U^,   211.   Ilooier.  IV- 

A*.  dtJis^  Mut.  Mtd.,  p.  146.  Jlofii^- 


Oerfjci-*i  Thfity/lcc  years  m  t/tf  EuM  htj  Dy 
J/iin.iyberg€i\  p.  337.  PowelVt  IlniiJ-ffftok, 
Vol.  I  p.  37G.  RiddclVi  Gardtsmttg.  Madras 
Sx.  Jur.  B^p. 

KOITO  OK  ROTTI  with  Lando  IsUnds  arc 
ne^r  Timor.  Kotio,  la  about  4o  miles  lon^,  and 
of  moderate  hrixht,  with   uodulaUn^  hills  and 
ii^Ii.  \V.  end  rcadrtrs  to  about  Ut.    11°  2"3. 
andlonij.  12-2*  SrK. 
ROUOOU.  Fit.  Arnolto, 
UOUGEj   a   pi^meut    of   a   beauiiful  rasa- 
colour,  procured  from  the  red  colounng  milter^ 
of    salAower.     It   is     brought     from    China'^ 
spread  on  small  papers,  or  in  pots.    See  Car- 
mine. 

liOUGE,  uspd  by  jewellers  for  brightening 
gold  IS  a  i»er  oxide  nf  iron. 

HOUGH  ACHYRANT II ES.  Eno.    Achy- 
raiitiiea  aspcrii. — Liitn.^  Ho^h^ 

BOLT, HAN,  aUo  Dohun.  Pfiits.  VegcUble 
or  Animnl  nil. 

UOUiiHAK-I  BADAM.  Peks.  Almond  oil. 

KOUOHAN-l-MOTVA      and     Ch^mbell. 

Hind,  oil  of  jes-jamine  Irom  J.    zambnc    and 

J.  jiraudiflora— /^oi«U'*  RamdrDook^  VoL  /,, 

p.  425. 

ROUGH  CllAFV  FLOWEa>  Eno.   Achj* 
rantiifs  Hspera.  —  J.inn,^  lioxb, 

ROUGH    WOOD   SEKD.   Eno.   Seed  of 
MiM)isi>frrniiui  hiisuLum. 

RUUM   or   Room.     A  blue  dye    from  a 
&pv<  ies  uf  Kuelliu-     See  Uyc». 

ROUMIA  HKBEUARi'A,  PoU. 
Kal*mb)lU.    «  ..  Su'uii. 
A  moderate  »i:cud  Ci'yion  trett,  at  Condnsallr. 
MmuMitie,  &o.     A  species  of  Roumfa.  found  in 
liie   Ceylon  jniitjles  is    priied  in    Colombo,  on 
aL'conul  of  its  fruit,  whioh  am  about  the  size  nf 
large  cherri*-?,  eoniewliat  acidulous,  with  n  very 
aurccHblc    ll.ivour.  -  U'l^Ai's     JUwiirations  of 
Indian  li^Mn^,  foi.  I,  p.  Zl -—Thic^  ju    liJ, 
ROWADaN.  Tel.  Di^lcId»  peutBgyna. 
ROWANDTIZ.  The  Kurd  tribes  of  Rownn- 
dna    Uahdinan,    Sckkir,    Nur-ud-din,    Jihiiiki, 
G^-ilaii,  Bulbiisi,  Jas-  ■,    Mikri,  number  in   all 
400,000  souls.  Sec  KuMistQD. 

RONVf.  MAiMuCalotiopisgigautca.  Brxtton, 
RQWIL.  HiNp.  GDrnuium  Qodosum. 
ROVVNEK,   RiNnii-  A  KauBse  braic. 
ROXANA,    Alexander's   queen,  was  a  Tui- 
koinnn  womuo.    Alexander   the  Great's  death 
occurred    in    the    sjjrini;   uf   the     ywir    3^3 
B.  0.     His  empire   tiiough  only  of   ten  years* 
growth,  was  not   irjniieiit-     Hia  uid 

their  inslilulions,  uianner*   nnif  I.  1  il 

a  laetiuj;  Jicii  n  in  Canhul  Asia,  Ww.  liloc  a  of 
wliicb  were  felt  for  nt  Iras',  livc  1'undrcd  rear« 
after  bis  decease.    ThOD^Ti  be  left  his  bnlLcr 
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ATidicuB  nnd  Win  postbuinous  child  of  Ktshnna 
orRoxitna,  cftUwl  Alexander,  iieilhtr  of  llic^e 
ftucrceedtH]  )nm.  Tor  hin  mililMry  commaiK]aiit<i, 
fissumeil    sovereign  powtrr,  and   in    B.C.   Slo 


contribution  of  the  IriiltJiTi  Gr>Ternin«it 
illu&lr.tlinii  of   botanical     aeienet.     Hit 
JiKlica  rem'iiited  iti  injiDusrnpt  tor  tOMe  y90^ 
fifler  bi«  neath.   Two  editions  of  it  Hire 


Anii^opuft  assumed  ibe   reg<d   tiil«   of   king  of    btttrn  published   jtinoe  ibat  peiiud  ;  mc^ 


Asta 

In  n.  o.  S05|  Seleucus  gnined  a  grftnt 
victory  overNicunor,  a  liciiCcnnnt  of  Antii^orius, 
and  followed  it.  np  bv  seizing  nnd  .-uidiii^  lo  Wn 
own  ^overnincru,  ibe  wholr.  of  Media,  Hyr- 
CMtiia,  I'srlbin,  Biictrin,  and  Arin,  and  nil  the 
countries  as  far  as  the  Indus.  In  R  i.'.  SO  3,  he 
crossed  that  river  to  rouke  war  on  Chundra 
GupUi,  who,  during  these  contentions  hud  ex- 
pelled the  Grecian  gnrrtBons  fioni  the  P.tiijab, 
nnd  had  so  recovered  tliHi  Counirv  for  ihe  tiiicive 
suverei^ns  ol  ladia.  Sulencns  t>ein^  cttli-l  lo  a 
linal  struggle  with  Aiili^unus  miuic  a  hasty 
peace  with  Cliundra  Gupio,  uc-diui:  the  l*anJHb 
Bs  far  as  tlit*  Indus.  AccoriJintr  to  Strubo, 
Aracholla  was  also  ctded,  but  ibis  seems 
doubtful.  Kuchchee  lo  the  Bolnn  Vass  with 
the  valley  ot  the  Indus  may  huve  been  the  re- 
pon  ceded.  Seieucus  druve  Anti^onus  into 
Phrygia  where  be  was  defeated  and  sIhIu  >a 
;}01  B.  c. 

Seleucufl^jNicator  aubfcquenlly  was  n^sasgin- 
ateil  iu  2dO  b-  c.  by  Ptolemy  Oeraunu*,  lioin 
which  date  the  whole  ut  Asia  to  the  Indus  nnd 
Jtixartes  was  under  the.  Syrian  king  Autiudins 
Soter,  who  Irom  *2S0  to  tJOl  p.  a  reigned  un- 
(listurbed  over  the  same  territory  and  left  ii 
to  bis  sou  Antiochus  Xheas. 

Id  256  or  2j5  b.  c,  Bnctria  declared 
for  independence  under  Tbcodolus  or  Deo- 
dolus. 

Parlbiu  followed  about  the  year  £50 
b.  o.  under  tbe  rule  of  Arsaces,  who  is 
variousiy  described  sa  a  native  of  Sovbd, 
us  a  BrtCtrian,  and,  by  Moses  of  CUo- 
rene,  as  of  Balkb,  this  tasl-  author  addin>; 
that  the  dynasty  was  known  as  Biilkhavcasis 
or  l^shlaviau.  He  used  Greek  only  on  his 
coins  nnd  in  his  public  letters  and  eorreSjioiul. 
ence  ;  ordinarily  with  the  htad  of  the  sover- 
eign on  one  side  ;  only  one  coin  has  a  lingual 
in9cri)tiion.  Grent  kiia^  of  kings  was  a  title 
first  Adopted  by  Mithridates  H. 

ItOXbURGH,  WILLIAM,  m.  d.  A  medical 
officer  of  the  Madras  Army,  in    iht*  service    of 
tlie  K.  L  Codtpaiiy,  who  wna  their  Botjniisl  in 
the  Carnntie,  and  subsequenlly     in    charge    of 
ihe   Gardens   in    Crtlcuiia.      He  entrred    tlie 
AlHdrfls  Service  1706.  and   died  in  1815.     He 
was  authnr  of  Ciromandel  plants,  aad   of  the 
Flora   Indica,      The  former    work    was    pub- 
lished by  the  order  of    the  E.  1.   Company  in 
three  folio  volumes,  under  the   direction  of  Sir 
Joseph   Hunks,  Dart,  in  1793  und  1705,  with 
tlircc  hundred  coloured  platea,  and  was  the  first 


I  is  incoinplete,  was  edited  by  Dn,  Oa 
Walhcb  ;  it  rxlenJs  to  the  f^nd  of  CeiUaBAa 
MonogvniH.but  coiitnins  lunny  additiousl  (tUtt 
not  coDiaincd  iu  Roxburgh's  nmuuvcnpC,  mi 
{  other,  which  is  ttn  exact  reprint  ol  the  ■■»■ 
■criplas  left  hy  its  uuthor.  is  in  thr««  tojhmb^ 
and  was  published  in  tSS2.  Ke  aim  pahttiiri 
Hortus  lien^aleiisis  And  Cntdlojcue  o(  t!ie  G^ 
cutta  Gnrden  He  wns  the  first  lo  diMBM 
fully,  accurfttely,  and  reduce  lo  the  Ibtx  tf 
Flora,  nccordiii<ir  to  the  Itinuean  sy>t<iB,  tti 
riches  of  the  East.  Durin<c  the  e4riier  piil^ 
his  career  hr  rrsided  in  the  PemnftuU,  ptftitr 
larly  about  Sjruuicoituby  where  he  bid  la^ 
opportunities  of  examining  tbe  botany  of  ihi 
iiei^hbourin'.;  Circar  mountdina.  In  their 
tumn  of  179S,  from  his  ^roti  mtrtv  be  <■ 
removed  to  Calcutta,  to  undertuke  tfacsifi^ 
intendence  of  the  Coinpuny's  Bocanio 
there  :  here  be  remained  till  16li» 
new  descriptions  to  his  mauuscripl,  mhet  '^ 
illness  which  unhappily  lermmateiJ  in  Afv- 
iu^  the  world  ut  his  labourv,  coritpeUM  )m 
to  uiideriake  o  voyn^e  for  the  mkt  vf  te 
health,  which  bent  first  intetideiJ  -k....!.i  turn 
been  only  to  the    Cape.      His  (A 

of  hcNith,  however,  iiidnced  bim  i"  jnit^^i  m 
ht  as  St.   Helenn.     Duriiii^    hU  auy  i*  lltf 
island,  he.  ever  attentive    to    lb«    mirrtvls  flC 
Bi^ieuce,  imprurud    the    opponuhity    by  do* 
cribing  roost  of  the  plants  he    (ouibd   {^wrnf 
there.      Alter  lii^nrriTHl  in    BnxlAod,  ftbtftv 
he  was  at  length  obliged  lo  proceedt  he    itg 
tained  considertbte  hopes  of  l>eing    able  CO  pA 
Ihe  Klor^  liulicato  ihL*  preM  ;  and    once  «iv 
10  Dr.  Carey  of  Serampore   tiiai.  In  pftrpiriic 
it  tor  this   purpose,   he  hopeii    lo  pn>ctt<t  tAs 
Hssistanre   of    Mr.    Uoberi     Brovn.      Dottl^ 
however,     soon    preveiued    bis    aLHjunih>i»^f 
this     object,     winch     he     had    so    sorik  m 
heaiL"     Dr.  Carey   and   Dr.   Waltich  cdiM 
and  publi«>hcd  the  lirst   voluotc    fiach  '""  '  ' 
Irom  Mouaiidrta  to  the  end    of    I'ctr 
1820  ;nnd  Ihe  srcond   (contaioini^   nesrij   *>j 
]'entandrin-Mono>cvnin)    in    Idii  ;  boia    9m 
(Miricbod  wi(h  many  new  spiaeica    deicrJM  ^ 
Whtlich,  no  more  of  that  eititian  tns  apyiw4 
and  afterwards  his  two  »oms  iudneied  Dr.  Cmy 
to  brinjj;out  th^'ir  falher's  book  in  litree  vflaAd 
But  not  only  did   Dr.    Huxbur^^h    ikacrvjcris 
ptntiis  he  observed,  but    ho  hnd    at    IW  wot 
time  splendidly  coloured     drmwnigv    asd*  ^ 
them.     These,  upwards  of  2,000   ia   noAte; 
Iu  presented    to   the    Bast   India   Cooipofy^ 
from  them  a  eeleetion  of  ^(,000  waa  tibveil* 
be  made  and    ordered  lo   ti«  pnUiabed  ^  tt 


irt  of  Directori,  under  the  superinlendi-nce 
Sir  Joseph  Bftnks  :  this  mfiicnifiireiit  work, 
llcil  the  Plants  of  Corornaiidel,  was  com- 
loed  in  1795.  and  completed  in  181G,  in 
«  enormous  volume*. — ^'ighi'9  Prodroinvts 
ra,    f-'ol.  I.  pp,  13,  14, 

lOXBURfiHfACE^.  Roxburgh-Worla.  a 
iml  order  of  Plduts  Oelongm^  10  the  class 
lyoi^ens,  natives  of  the  hot  parts  of  Indja. 
re  is  but  one  genus — Uoxburj;liin,  the  roots 

species  of  whiuh  arc  prepared  vr)Lh  lime 
sr,  candied  with  sugar,  and  ttiken  with  tea. 

ILivour  IS  insipid.  Dr.  Wif^lil  gives  R>x- 
[hia  gloriosoidns.  LmlU^,  Ve^eiabU 
t/dom.  £nff.  Cyc. 

,OY.VL  OIL.  The  traaslation  of  BdaN 
oeii,  the  origin  of  the  ivord  B.dsata. 

.VPURAM.    A  dialrici  of  Madms   ou 
rth  side. 

'LR.  John  Forbes,  of  the  Beuj^al 
kl  Service  ;  ia  charge  of  the  BoUnic^l 
iSf  Seharunporc.  Author  of  tbe  Geo- 
ihicii  description  uf  the  X'^lora  of  India, 
.  BriL.  Ass.  1^4»>.  part  ^j  "i. — IllustrM- 
of  the  Botany,  jsu;,,  uf  tbe  linaulaya 
nCttins^    1&39.     Froduetive    resources     of 


Cyrfopmdia  of  BiWicfli  Lilernlure^  IloUzapffVtl's. 
Turning  and  Meclmnicdl  MunipnUtion,  to  tho 
Catalogue  of  the  (ircHt  Exhibition  of  1851^ 
and  vory  aliorlly  before  his  death,  a  pamphlet, 
reviewin)^  the  measures  which  Iihvk  been  Hdopt- 
ed  in  India  for  the  improved  ciiUure  of  cottou. 
The  districia  invostif(iit«d  by  Dr.  Eoyle,  and 
by  bisoollcctora  wtre  chitHy  the  Juinoo-Gan- 
Xetic  Doab  the  upper  part  of  the  Gangetie 
piniii,  and  the  mouiuains  of  Oarliwal,  Sirmur, 
Kanawer,  and  Kashmir,  His  Illustrations  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Himalityan  Mountuina,  iu 
two  volumes  quarto,  wiih  lUO  plates,  is  still  the 
only  book  except  Dr.  VVallich's  Tentamen  Fiona 
Nepalensiii,  devoted  to  the  rich  Hora  of  the 
mounLrtins  ;  and  it  further  contains  the  first 
and  only  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  promi- 
nent feaUires  of.the  geographical  disttibutioa 
of  Northern  Indian  plants  in  relerence  to  the 
eteviitioiiB  and  ulimates  tbey  in  habit,  and  to 
the  botany  of  surrounding  countries.— /^ooier 
aiul  TliouhsonH  Fior.  fndica,  Indian  Fi*ld\ 

ROYLEA.     ELEGANT  ff^aU, 

Bajlottacitierea,  D.Don,  j  Phl(»mia  oalyoioa,  Ro^^ 

A   shrub   of  the    Himalaya     rallrys   vritti 
small  white  pule  rose  coloured  flowers.     U  is 


liond,  1610. — On  the  Culture  of  Cotton    deemed  a  lobrifUi;e,  by   the    people   of  tho  Ht- 

mtiUya.  like  some  specius  of  Teucriuin  iu  Eu- 
rope.— 0'iifutiiff!iii^ii$y,  p.  492.  VotQt, 

ROUZAr-UL-.\THAR.  >e  title  of  wofJc 
by  a  roahumediin  dulhur. 

ROUZAl'-USSHAHADA.  Book  of  the 
Mariyra. 

ROYR-KA-PHAL,  Dck.  Zizyphus  jnjuba. 

R02.  He  Its   Dny. 

ROZA.  a   fast,  itoza-kafitlra,  fast  offorings. 

ROiJA-RAlv'HNA  koeping^a  fast^  n  point  of 
the  lunhtttninudHii  reb^ion. 

UO/CAIl  An.  A  garden,  is  Applied  in  Tn- 
ditt.  by  mahouictijkii!*  to  h  burial  pliu^.  There 
are  muiiy  of  ihesf .  Tim  ntuai  known  is  that  oa 
the  hill  eight  tnile-i  from  Du^vUtabad,  where  the 
emp<:fror  Anrun^xube  is  interred. 

KOZAN'A  -tJee  Kaffir. 

ROXAT.  Hisr*.  Triticum  jrstiviuD. 

UflT;  Rus.  Mercury. 

UUB.  Uu.*)  St«  Fishes  of  easlero  and  soutk* 
orn  Asia. 

RUBA.  PJIRS.   Loadstone. 

RUBA  UARIK.  Hind.  Solanum  dulc»- 
mara  also  B-  incerta  auo  S.  iiigruni. 

RL'13A  TARbLK.  Pi  as.  Soliuum  ni- 
grum. 

RUBBI  or  Rabbi  Hind.  VTmlec  Crop. 
See  Ai^ricullure ;  I'liinaie. 

RUBEN  DE  SOL     Ku.  RibUoo. 

RUBL ?  Dioscorca. 


■k.    ij)nd.  *1S32,  1  vuj.    bvc^Uu  the 
Bplanis  K){  India;  Secretary  ot  the  Hur- 
tur>d  Society  ul  London.     Dr.  lOyle  com- 
zml   his  Imlun   cnrc^r  nboiit  A.    D.    Idl8 
died  in  1S5S.     Shortly  alter  his  dppoiai- 
;  as   Assistant   Surgeon  on    tne     Bengal 
blishmem,  he  was  plitoed  iu  charge  of  the 
nic    GaMcii  nt    6<in«runport!,    wtiere   he 
ined  for  nearly  nine  yexrs.  On  his  return 
nglnnd  in  185;^  or  IdU^i,  he    couimenoed 
MibHcation  of  his  excellent  work    on    tbe 
ny  of  (ho    Himnlayan  Mountains,     which 
lina    also    an  at^cuuiutatvm  of  valuable  iti 
ition  respecliii^   the  ecuuomiCiU,  mcdici- 
And   other    vegetable  products  uf  imlia 
tSS  or  I8>19,  he  wa-i  appointed  Bol1iu1c.1l 
iorio  the  E.  1.   Company,  a  tor  Hhicti  he 
laiied  n  work  oa  the  Productive    R^ouroes 
jdia,  wliici    coniains  a    ^rtut  amount    of 
I  information  culled  from  various  sources, 
lined  with  his  own    expei'ienoe    ami    re 
b  and  iu  J  S3 1 ,  a  work  un  ^'tbe  culture  and 
aerce  of  Cottou  in  India  and  elsewhere/' 
1  the  breaking  out  of  thr  Uus&ian    war  in 
,  Uf.  R:)ylc  wrote  on    The  fihroui  plaula 
idm    fitted    lor  cordage,     ctuihwig,   aud 
',  whirh  aUracied  much  aitentiou   on  ilfr 
cation  in  18S5. 

addition  tu  these.  Dr.  Royle  publiiihcd  on 
knliquity  of  Hindoo  Medicioe  ;  an  I'^say 
ledicdl  JCiiucation;  a  Manual  of  Materia 
B  >»d  Therapeutics  ;  besides  cont riba- 
ld Other  pufalicatious,  such  as  Kitto*5 

ft  14» 


RUBEE-UL-A-WUL,  the  third  ^monlh  of 
the  luahouedan  vcur. 
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HUBEEUS   SaXEE,  the  fourth  monlh  of 
the  Mabooiedan  yeur. 

RUai  A.     CORDTFOLIA.— Lt*m.     WUjht 

and  AraoU  :  ff^lfjkCa  Ic&ties. 

Bubift  manjutA^  S<yxb.    I  Rubia  ecouii<J»»X^tl0Oi». 

„      cuuujitb,    JMjt:    I 
RuDaa  ..      .» 
Aruntt  '■  Miiujitl 

Kbuh 

Stkeni... 
Rijua  .  .  »* 

Madder  .  . 

IndiAU  MAddur 
Muiijit...     ... 

Chookunjit...  ... 

KakAr-iihiili... 

Tiuru... 

Diuidu  u£  KanAwar 

Indiaa  madder  or  niuojislhii,  *.lie  Rubin  cor- 
difoUii,    Iws  while  flowers.    It  is  a  niitive  of  Si- 
beriaf  is  cultivBlcd  lart:t;l)  in  Ihu  Easli  p'trttcu- 
larly    iu    Aftsaiu,     Nepiiul,    Bouibtiy,     Siude, 
Quetta,   China,  &c.,  for  its  dye-stufT.    A  smHll 
quaiiiiiy   is  exported   Irom    CUina   and  India 
aUoui   <i38  indiaii   mauuda  were  shipped  from 
Calcutta   in    IS^U,    and   2.3:^8   iu    1S41.     It 
fetches  in  the    London  and  Liverpool    markets 
from    2U«.    to    25j.    and    5u«.    per  cvri.,  duty 
free  ;  -l')-^    t^'is  were  imported  iiilo  Liverpool 
from  Uuiiibuy  and  Ualonlca,  in  1649,  nad  523 
tons  in  ISJu,   hut  none  was  importtHj  in  \Hfti 
aiiil    1352.  In  1S6I,  nt  the  (iroit  Kxhiljitioii, 
the  jury    remarked    that    suiue   of  thft    colors 
dyed  with  it  are  quite  as  pcntiaiLenL  as    those 
dyf'd    with  muddrr    tind    even    mure  briUinnt 
botfinisls   have     been   inclined    to    rcgani    R. 
cordit'oltA   and  R.    mu*Ji$llia   as   distinct  and 
iu  habit*  fnnn  of  siem,  ^c.  i   there    are  dUFer- 
ences  RuMcieat  to  make  ihem  d4Siinct  specit;?. 
H.    munjidtha.  Dr.    Gibson  observes,    is   n»t 
such  a  Ittr^e  ciiniber   as  the  utlit-r  ;   Hancroft, 
was  informed  by  ur.  Roxbur^li  that  the    stem 
of    R.    munjistha     unlike     the    stem    of  R. 
lioeturum,  seemed  to  be  preferred  to  the  roots 
fur  dyeing  ;    Roxburgh    tn    his  Flora    Indiea« 
adds  that,  not  otdy  ihu    roots   ami    the  stems, 
but  the  Urji^e  brariches  also  are  used  to  dye  red 
with.      MnnjeeL  \i  brought  into  India  from  the 
west,  as  well  as  from    Nepal     Jt    is  im|jorled 
into  Uumbny,  of  an  appurcntly  inferior  quality, 
from  Musj'at,  and  in:u   the  Punjab  from    Xk- 
gbanistan,  forming  a  considerable  pnrt  of    the 
larjre  annual  iiivesrtmints  of  the  Losh<inee  mer- 
chants.    From  I  lie    Punjab.  a»    well     as  from 
Air^lianislan   direct    it    \ioc^   to     Sind,    nml 
Ihence  to    Rjmbay,  where   it    realizes  40    per 
Cent,  more  Ihnn  the  Muscat   article,  and  is  ex- 
ported (o  En^Und.     It  is  extensively  used  in 
iho  Punjab,  in  Sind,  and  in    the  Noitli  West- 
ern Provinces,  as  n  dyectuff.  and  is    found    in 
etery  bftuar  of  any   e.xlent.     luto  Umriteur 
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aloni*,  upirnrds  of  10,000  maandf 
ed  in  the  year  eudini;  ^OthApril  1$^S-A4.  md 
eiistiut;  stocks  mnsl  have  bmi  lar^,  «ai»tft* 
same  year  the  dejilcrs  exfKjrtctl  iimi«  ^km 
22,000  maumU.  or  upwards  of  IW  m^ 
valurd  at  nbout  Rs.  2UU,0^U. 

Ihe  munjeet  brought  from  ASff^mi^m 
answers  exactly  to  the  dcacripliau  p*m  li 
Urea  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ll  ia  eOlMlte 
true  madder  of  Kuro{>c  or  is  |tf^>dpca^^a 
species  of  rubia  fuutid  in  almottl  ail  pMtec^ 
India  distinct  from  R,  mftujitbi. 

The  Nepal  munjeet  is  vnhierf  in  Csfc^itta  4 
from  Rs.  O'O  to  b'2  per  w 
gban  article  realixes  8-4  pr: 
The  Calcutta  retad  price  la  from  d  to  i^  iUfaa 
a  roauud.     The  price    of  Calcuttji  munjeet,  ii 
London,  is  frora7'8  to    17  Rupee*  pcf  £^^  ' 
d-ir>  rupees  per  inaund.  Of  Frcneb  maddo.a 
MHr»i:dtcB,    15    to     IS    Rupees    ptr    wwaA 
^fi^l    cwU    were   imporied     into    B^jM 
from    Calcutta,     in    thr    tbre«   yean  <a^ 
iya2»   whde   4,0-23     cirt.    were  iBportaA  • 
l{4-24.     The   irade  fell  o(T  again  to  an  na^ 
of  1,179  cwt.  for  the  throe  year*  aculina  ISM 
or  18U  tons  for  the  throe  years.   Tm  commt 
tion  of  madder  in  KnB;land,ia  l852,  wail^ 
tons,  and    of   nindtler  roota  SySUd    IflMr  U 
1S32    it    was     3,0uu  tons  -  of  madda,  mi 
2^500  tons  of  maddr-r    rooU.  ahowinK   ia»- 
crease  of    1.2UUlon8    of  the   our,    amiti  ^ 
thousnnd  three    hundred  tuna  m  iwriiiY  its; 

Miiitjeel,  to  ihe  extetil    of    lb-  l 
presenting  about  7,000  maunds,   « 
ill  l2idii*56  from  the  port  of  Ku 
in  l&)f>-a7t  the  export  of  Ibe  aai 
increnstfd  by  539  per  cent,  to  tike  vain*  ol 
4,40,5/>2,  repreaentWiT  u  r: 
aniid  maunds,  or  thirteen 
lar^fcf    portion   of   thia  Ur^ju  ;iu.iuiiU  unw* 
convpyfd   direct    from  A£t^hauis(aa  by 
or  the   Uolnit  Pass  to  Sinii. 

An  infusion  of   it  14  ^ivea  Aa  a   i^ralafal 
streiii£thenlt)t^   drink,    to    wrakty    wooisa 
Uin?in.     Ojm«l  toads    of  muiidcr  an  lir. 
from  l^nu  and  Tonk.  on  Uie  west  side   a/ 
lndu9,  to  Lahore. — M,t%ou    T.yi^^      <^*.lf' 
M^i.  p.  82.  Dr.  n 

the  E'Ut,  P'   337.     -1...  ,,....^    v.*^*  - 
huiidn  Fieid,  Zrd  XTay  1  b58.   Sec  iWdv 

RCB[.\  COUDArA  is  used  iu  Japu  lty 
country  people   for  dyein)^,  in  Uk«  mau»* 
madder    (Hubia   Itnctortim}    ii    tn  Svaoa 
Thttnhnfj'i  TrairU^  ^oL  IIl^p,  ^s. 

RUUIA  MUNJISI'A.    iioxb.  n'tjit 
of  Rn'oia  oordifolia. —  Linm, 

RUCIA  MUNJITU.    IV^r  6y«.  of 
cordifnlin, — Linm^ 

RlUllA   SECUNDA.    J£b«tt.  S HL  of 
bia  cordifolia- — il«>i«- 
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RUBU  TIRCTOBUM. 
RUBU  THJCTORUM.    UntUer. 

"yXoAfier  ..  .     ...Kdo.  |  Menjitha  ...HlKD. 

MH(l(ler  is  Ihe  prtxluet  of  tlie  Kii)>i%  tine- 
forum,  und  wns  pmployed  in  ttipdicine  oven 
n  tlic  time  of  Hippocr»t4*B,  but  is  vahi«<i 
lirflv  ft*  a  'lye.  The  trpe  has  a  diffuse  briitle- 
ranchrd  stem,  anwulnr,  very  rough»  with  «hnrp 
mik*"  ;  l^-fives  4  or  6  in  a  wliorl,  lonreoUte  or 
blon^i-lnncfioUlfi,  mucronntr,  somewhat  mem- 
ninou^  Willi  pinnated  veint  ;  llowrrs  smull 
rt  while  ;  lohes  of  the  cornlln  ovntf-lnnecoliiif, 
•ptcuUte  ;  anther*  ovBte-oblong ;  sti^mfts  coni- 
cal. It  \*  H  native  of  Europe  niul  Aain  Minor, 
*t  extPtfjivrly  faltivat«d  in  Holliinii  and  France  ; 
be  culture  hns  likewise  been  Mtemptrd,  and 
iticceHtully  in  Orent  Britain,  but  the  En^- 
i»h  m^idder  could  not  be  told  so  chenp  ns 
the  forcii^n  ;  it  is  therefore  still  Iftr^elv  im- 
ported, chi»'fly  from  Holland,  Prnnco,  Italy, 
nd  Turkey,  ihoiivh.  cinoe  cochiiieHl  has  heoome 
lipiiper,  it  is  rnnt'h  u*etl  for  iho  wrae  purposes. 
I  is  employed  by  <*yt*n  and  cMico-printfra  as 
k  red  itnd  scarlet  dye,  It  Iihs  aIso  the  singular 
ipropcriy  of  tiirnini^  red  the  bones  nnd  secce- 
tons  ol  fowls  and  other  aiiinMU  fc<l  on  it. 

Mndder  is  thM  product  rif  ihc  long  «leoder 
oots  uf  ihe  Rubia  tinctorum.  a  phint  of 
rhich  there  nrc  several  varieties-  The  principal 
pplie?  are  nbtiiined  from  Holland,  Beleium, 
'miicr.  Turkey,  Spain,  aud  Lhc  Hnlenric  Tales, 
hf  Iialiaii  States,  India,  and  Oyloii.  The 
ilAnt  is  ^'cnerally  riti«ed  from  seed,  and  re> 
juircs  three  years  to  come  to  miiturity<  It  is, 
liowever,  often  pulled  in  eightoeu  months 
^ilhout  injnry  to  the  qimlity  :  the  quantity 
<«i!y  is  sm^lcr.  A  nch  sml  js  necessary 
for  its  successful  cultivfttiouj  and  when 
the  soil  is  imprc;mntcd  with  alkaline  mat 
Iw,  ihe  Tool  acquires  a  red  color  ;  in 
iber  caftrs  it  is  ytllow.  The  latter  is 
prefrrred  in  England,  from  the  lone  hflbit 
of  u»int;  l^uloh  mnddcr,  which  ia  of  this  color, 
h^  in  France  the  red  sells  at  two  frnncs  per 
t.  hiifher,  being  used  for  the  Turkey-rrd 
ve.  Mnddrr  does  tiol  deteriornte  by  keep- 
ing, provided  it  be  Vept  dry.  It  contains 
three  volatile  coloring  ntTitters,  madder  pur- 
plr,  orange,  and  red.  The  latter  is  in  lhc 
form  of  crystals,  havini;  a  fine  ornn'^r  red 
«olor,  mid  Mllftd  Alizarin.  This  ia  the  sub- 
tffnce  which  yields  the  Turkey-red  dye. 
The  roots  are  creeping,  th«  tliicknrss  of  the 
Kttlc  finger,  very  Ionic  and  branohinp,  pro- 
vided with  numerous  arliculatioDS,  and 
tOQjrh  fibrils,  epidermis  thin,  pale  broim, 
b«rk  nnd  mcdimltium  intensely  red.  The 
oHour  is  weak  and  peculiar,  taste  bitter  nnd 
Mypiic.     According   to    Kuhlman'a    analysis 


RUBL'S. 

Kuld.)  woody  fibr«,  mucilage,  eum,  foear 
bitter  mMiier.  resin,  sidln,  albumen,  X:c-' 
Alizrtrin  occurs  in  omnfte  red  cryatale,  taetr. 
lew,  iut'd'ifous,  little  solublfl  in  cold,  but 
8olul)le  in  b'dlinic  water  idso  in  alcohol,  eiher, 
the  fixed  ods,  and  MJknlies.  The  alcoholiai 
solution  is  rose  coloured,  ibn  ethrrial  gnlden, 
the  aikftline  violet  or  blue.  A  solution  of  alum 
addeil  to  a  solution  o(  al  r.iirii)^  and  precipi- 
tated by  potnsh,  aives  a  r^se  lake  of  the  most 
charming  tint.  Xnnlhine  is  yellow,  very  solu- 
ble in  water  and  ulcohol,  alij^hlly  in  ether  ; 
the  solution  passes  to  orange-red  by  contact 
wiih  alkalies,  to  lemon  yellow  by  acids.  It 
is  devoid  of  odour,  but  has  a  sMeetish  bitter 
tasto.  The  red  colnurinu  matter  of  madder 
tinges  the  bones,  roilk,  and  urine  of  animals 
if  fed  on  the  roots.  The  great  consumplioa 
of  madder  is  as  n  dve  stuff  for  giving  a  red 
colour  to  wool,  silk  and  cotton.  In  pharmacy 
thfi  roots  are  somctinT-s  used  for  colouring 
oinlmpnts. —  O^ ShauQhieMy ^  page  378. 

RUlilNA.  Once  the  most  celebrated  tribe 
in  Arnbifl,  ia  now  a  small  broken  clan.  The 
Anazeh  Arnb8  come  of  this  r«ce. — liic.h'i  Itc* 
sideucein  Kocrdijtian,  VoL  JI,  p.  J58.  See 
Khazerg. 

RURBUQUIS,     Father  WUliara,  made  a 
journey  in  A.  I).  1253,  to   Karakurnai,  in  thei 
rei((n  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  of    Mangoo 
Khan,    the   granri-son    of    jQugc-z   Khan,  of 
Tartnry,     The  Khnn   referred    to    is  called  by 
Uubruquis,  Sariwch  ;  but  in  the  works  of  later 
French  misaionarien  he  is  called  Gayook  Klian. 
He  was  the  son  of  Batoo,  at  that   time  great 
Khan  of  the    westcn    tribes,   and    conquerod; 
territories  of  the  Moneola  beyond  the  Cuspian 
Sea.     Crossing  the    Kuxine    to   the   Crimea|.< 
Uubruquis     found     Surtach  in    the   pastures 
betwerik  Ihe  Don  nnd  "Wtdija,  whlcli  are    now 
occupied  by  the  Cossurk?.    By  Sartuch  he  was 
sent  on  to  Batoo,  whi*  w;«s  (hen    near   the 
Wolga  :  from  the  report  of  Father  Kubruqui8» 
Xestorian  Christians  abounded   at   the  courts 
and    iu    the    territories,    as    well    cf    Itatoo 
Khaii   as  of  bis  superior  M.tngoo   Khan  ;  tha( 
they  had  great    influence  with  mnny    at  court, 
especially    of    tha    wives    and     daughters  of* 
these    Hud    other    chief*  ;    Bubrnquia    relnlevj 
that    the    reply    of    Mnugoo   Khan    to  the 
letter  of  king  Louis,  was  written  in   the  Mon- 
EoUan  language,   but  in    the   chaTftcter  of  tli« 
Jugures  or   (Jbakars,  which    had    been   intro- 
duced   by    Nestorian    Christians,     and   waa 
derived  from  the  Syrian,  but   written  in   lines 
down  the  page,    commencing    from     the  left, 
Monpnlianis  so  written  at  the  present  day.— 
Prinsep'*  TidfifTariaiy  ^-Mimffvlia.p.  I  fo\' 
RUBU3,    a  gent) B  of  plants  of   the  Ordt 
Rosacete,  of  which  the  following  East  Indian 


the    roots     contain     red     colouring     matter 

<Ali£ariQ,    Itobiquct,)  yellow    do,  (Xanthine,     species  are  the  better  known,  tix. 
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B.  bxAorud,  Xn.  Pnnjali. 
B,  etiiptieua,  Sm^  Nepfil. 
li.   distann,   Nepal. 

R.  go^re^nhiit,  AoxA.j  Neilgbemes  aud  other 
^•itintatnftnf  1im1m> 

K, gracilis,  JioxA*  Ncpal- 

U.   hexiigyuns,    Hoxl/.     Pcniusula. 

R.   miorKnUiuR.    Nep»L 

R,  tdoUiccaniie  L.  Tavoy,  Molnci*»,  Khaaia. 

P;.  laniuCHrims,  Sm.  NeilKbernoiK 

K.  paniciilatiHr  -Sw.  Nr[>al 

R.  paucifloruv,   H'ap,  Nopal 

II.  parviflonid, /,    Ckina,  Kei«l. 

R.  riigosiiSi  Srn    i'finiiHula. 

R.  WalUcbiaDUHi  IK  anri  A,  Peuinsul*, 

Grfffith  sayi  tltere  is  a  species  of  nihns  in 
the  Tenasaerim  Proviuces,  aud  WalUcli  (ound 
one  on  the*  IrriwnHdy  ;  but  wlietber  cither 
produces  an  edible  fruit  or  not,  Mr.  Mason  was 
unable  to  say.  —  yoij/t.  lioxb^  Ma4uit. 

EUBUS  BIFLORUS.  Sm~ 

Aiikreu      Bkas.   I  numbal   Sitlcj' 

Kniftancb CuE^Aa.  |  IiiHra       „ 

Kbariara „       j  B^taog    ■.<     ...      „ 

Karer       Kavi.  I  KalJtalin „ 

Common  from  5,000  to  10,^00  feet  up  to 
tbe  Indus  in  the  Pnnjab  Himnlftya.  Ii  has 
a    red    coloured    fruH. — Dr.J.L*  Sieieiii't*e 

Punjab  PhutU* 

UUBUS    COi?COLOU    is  found   in   the 
HiraalayH,  and  in  Cnahmere. — I/onig,,  ;».  337. 
RUUUS    F  LAV  US.  Uain, 


UramWe...     Kho. 

Akhi;  Kbnachi...   Ravi. 
Guracba  ..      ,,,      ...    ,, 


Uosri       ...    PrNJAM. 
Punkaoa  ^  guracba.  J  au 


This  yellow  fruited  brnmWe  is  found  in  the 
Siitlej  valley  between  Jlampur  and  Sanifnam  at 
au  elevation  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet  up  to  near 
i1he  Indus.  Fruit  is  very  pleasant,  used  for  pre- 
serves.—(7//y^/or?iV7*a?y'/^/i^c/;oW.  pp.  65,  SI. 

KUBUS  FRUT1C0SU3.     Linn. 

Akhi...     Beas.     Sbali-dag-gaacli  Rakc- 

Tellow  raspberry, ..Eng.         ba. 

jfiUah K.l^•CBA.     XTusri Sftrri.EJ. 

Kaiwar»l .Tb.  Ikd. 

Riibus  fruticosua  Hke  R.  idtcus,  ^rows  at 
Cashmere,  and  in  the  N.  AV.  Punjab  from  the 
|)]ains  up  to  5,000  leet,  bas  dark  purple  frtiit, 
tised  to  ronko  a  preserve  on  tlie  hilis. —  TAiVfy- 
"fiva  yHtrn  in  live  J'Jati  hij  Dr.  IIonif/,jj,  337. 
Dr.  J.  l.  SteKart.     Mr.  Poicell. 

RUBUS  GOWUERPHUL.     B^h. 
R.  indioaK.     /iottlfr. 
Wild  tMpberry Ekc.  ]  Qowreepbul Hind. 

A  plant  with  amall  white  flowers,  grows 
In  Ceylon. the  Neil^cherriss,  Kumaon.  Khaseya^ 
Aasttin,  TaouK  Douir,  cotnmon  amongst  the 
fooiis  betwixt  llurdwflr  and  SirinaRar  ; 
grows  plentifully  in  Myaorc  aud  Wyaaad. 
—'AtHslie,  poge  22j. 


RUBUB  LASrOCARPUS. 

R.  albMoenfi,  Bf)xb.  I  R.  S(y*»oT«oi£«,    BtmL 

R.  mncninflUH,  Ao-cb.  j  OowriftliuL..    —  ._D|^ 

Biaokborry. £:ra.  I  PukutM    Din, 

Cuuutry  raspberry.    „  \  P&ljaoLft...       ..KjkOUk 

A  plant  of  Dehra  Dhoon,  lCAKh«iB.  Nfil* 
gberries,  Dindi^ul,  Mysore  anil  the  Btmktf 
presidency,  now  cuUivHied  ^nerallT  ia  ik» 
Oiccrin,  and  believed  to  have  been  &nt  lirDi|U 
from  the  Mysorti  Hills,  it  grows  cmiI^ 
seed  ;  ii  few  of  the  rip<;  fruU  rutibnl  on  a 
of  paprr,  and  dried  in  the  auii,  will 
to  lurward  tlie  seed  to  fridiids  at  Miy 
Tlic  same  with  tlie  strawberry,  'R* 
should  never  be  ncnrer  tbnn  fcwr  or  ftvafariu 
arui  may  be  cut  down  at  the  coiDBracnHit 
of  the  rains,  when  tbey  will  throw  oat  tt^ 
shoots,  bear  fruit  in  nbunJanoct.  ii  i 
rpt|uircf  linle  care,  and  oiUy  an 
supply  of  water,  thia  bramble  fonaa  a 
perfurL  and  tcxHfn  bed^e  ta  »  kitt-bea 
The  fittest  fruit  is  very  iiiftrrior  tu  a  mail 
raspberry. — Urx.  El<Ui<U.  Vot^L  CUykan* 

RUBUS  IKI>ICU3.     Roiiier,  ty».  aft 

f^tvrfrphtil.  —  Ixoxh. 

RUBUS    MICRANTIIUS,    m     aifrf  tf 

Nepal 

RUBUS  PURPUUEUS.     HimaUyMflf- 

berry.  Akli-i  of  Kulu.  — a/<y*or»*«  l^mw^ikm 
fort.  KiUfn  and  Kanftra^  ^.81. 

RUBUS  RUOOSU.S  is    ilr^cribedbf  ^ 
ham  as  found  in   MshaMi^abwar. 

RUBUS  TIUACKUS-     Sm. 
PalU KaImka. 

A  black  fruited  specie^  not  un 
4,600   to    8,500  foet,  up  to  the   U^x    Ik 
fruit  is  blark  aud  not  mucU  prixc^L — /^r./  L 

SU«ar4,  M,  D, 

RUBV. 

Yakut. ..AR.,, 


Riibt«.. 
Rubin.. 
Ul 

RnhiQu 


HiMD.  I  Mcr»b;  3Caw<fattt  Hm  ii 
Pana.    I  LMi\a.Hiti     .    &*■- 

..  Fr.  I  Riibv„.  .,.  .^   ^ 

.Owl  I  Ki 
Hixi..     K-  ;    , 
...It.  I  tiki-t  ...  „T:a 


Huby  and  sapphire  though  diffrnne  fo  m*" 
ly  in  appearance,  are  cheiuicaJ]\  ,^ 

stance,  pure  aJuraiua,  The  ru»  _.  i.,..a- 
eludes  the  ruby,  the  pyrope,  the  »1maBiiisa«l 
red.jnoinlb.  The  ruby  is  not  aflVnIod  bv  tfa 
fire,  acauati,  but  the  garnet  fusca  ioio  a'^tt 
globule  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  apiaeirsbr 
a  perfect  octobeilron,  but  the  couuDoa 
ia  a  rhombic  dodecoiieilron.  Ibe  bs 
from  Ii]dia,  Bunnah  [and  Ceylon^ 
furnishes  an  iafarior  article,  Uiey  am 
in  Ava,  Sisni,  tb«  Gupclam  moi 
days  journey  from  Syrian,  a  city  id 
Ceylon,  India.  Borneo,  Sumatra,  on  ii« 
on  the  Kspoilly  tu  AuvergQo  Biatl  lacf  ■  Br' 
^2 


lemta.  Ruby  or  red  siippliire  is  Ihc  most 
imlaabte  of  »ll  ^ems  when  of  Urge  sizu,  ^ood 
olour  and  free  frota  Hawb.  Tho  ruby,  in  colour 
ariei  from  the  hi£;lmst  roie  tint  lotbe  deepest 
irnnine,  but  the  raost  valuable  lint  iB  that 
of  "  pigeoo's  blood"  a  pure  deep  rich  red.  The 
pinel  ruby  and  Bnlaa  ruby  belong  to  the 
pinei  cluss  of  minerals  os  alao  are  several  of  thu 
^Bins  sold  aa  Crylon  rtibiea.  Tourmaline,  wheu 
»C  a  red  colour  is  colled  BrBeiliari  ruby,  and 
Ilia  term  ia  also  applied  to  the  artificially 
loured  topaK  star  rubles  are  osteriated  coruii* 
Irums,  The  ruby  bhniES  a  higher  price  tbao 
diamond,  ran^ea  aa  under ; 
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Tourmaline  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ilby,  and  the  pink  topaz  for  the  Balos  ruby. 
{»inel  and  Balas  rubies  are  found  in  Ceylon , 
3«p  Mysore,  Beluchisian — the  spiuel  ruby  ia 
Mnparatively  of  litilti  vhUic,  but  thoy  are  often 
M  fur  a  true  ruby  and  tbe  true  ruby  is 
CCBsionaUy  parted  with  as  a  spinel  ruby.  Tlie 
I  have  the  redness  of  the  alchermes  dre  : 
be  B.iUa  ruby  ia  of  a  more  diluted  colour 
ir  of  a  liUr  :  the  spine]  is  of  ihc  richest  crim- 
tf>D  tin((ed  with  blue.  Both  the  spinel  and 
be  balas  ruby  possess  the  properly  of  be- 
loaiinK  electric  in  a  very  hi^h  degree,  lo  the 
Huse  extent  as  tbe  sapphire  and  the  Brazilian 
^az  ;  the  almandiae  garnet  is  nou-elcctric. 
b«  Orientiil  ruby  is  surpassed  in  hardness 
uly    by   tbe   diamond    and    sapphire      Green 

tiby  ia  a  rare  variety  of  ihe   precious   coruu- 
um  and  ou^ht  properly   to  be  cnllcd   an  eme* 
mIU,     Kuby   is   less  bnrd  than  the   sapphire  • 
pinel  ia   even  softer.     In    Ceylon,    the   rubyi 
XDctbyst,  topaz,  sapphire  and  cinnamon-sloue 
found  in   icreat   ubundnnce*    but   not  eme* 
lids  ;  sapphire,  spinel,  chrysuberyl  and  corun- 
am  are  also  found  in  Ceylon.     Tbe  sapphires 
bich  are  r«d,  purple,  yellow,  blue,  while   and 
•ratone,   are  met  with  nt  Maiuru  tmd  S^ffra* 
ftn,  and  rubies  and  sapphires  at    Brtdulla  and 
affra^atn.    The  oorun<lum  is  very  plentiful  at 
UiiHgamana,  on  tbd  bonks   of  the  river  A^iri 
jandura.       Tbe   great    bulk    of    the    geina, 
•vrever,  come   from   Ratnapurn,  whiih  tncana 
a  city   of  gems,  the  rrver  near    which  is  rc- 
ilarly  worked.     Ceylon  affords  all   the  varie- 
s  of  qunrts  ;   aa  rock-crystal,  amethyst,  roso- 
tuulK,      cats'-eye,     and    pr<isc :    rock-cry»tal 
sours  in   abundance,  both  massive  and  crys- 
ilixe«l,  of  various  colors,  ^ood  (juality    and  in 
irgc  masses.      Amothy&l  also  k  pretty  abund- 
CeifloH  BHf'y,  is  a  term  applied  ift  Khk^ 
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land,  to  (heV^TiiclB  and  carbuncles  nhich  coma 
from  tiiau  through  Ceylon  ami   also  to  peculiar 
tinted  alainnndineB.      Tbe  atonea  are  of  a  rich 
red  tinged  with  yellow.     They  are  auperioc  to 
those  of  the  mine  of  Zobletz  in  Sdeaia  from  the 
Tyrol  and  from  Hungary.     Under  the    deaig- 
naiioD  *'  Ceylon  rubies**  jewellers  obtfitn  a  largo 
price  for  them  from  the  ignorant.  A  stone  ol  a 
fine   rich    tint,  free  from    flnwa,   of    u  certaiu 
size,    will    range   from  £d   to    £10.       Gems 
are  found    in  the  fiat  country  arouud  Ballan* 
godde     8.     £.,     of    lUtnapoora,      on     the 
western    plaina   between    Adam'a    ptuik    nnd 
the  sea  ;-Qt  Neueraellia,  in  Oovab,  at  Hnndy, 
at    Mntrlle   in    the   Ceutml    Province,  and  at 
fiu&nelle   near   Columbo,    at    Matua.    and  in 
tbe  beds  of    the  rivers  eastward  towards  the 
ancient  M^diagnm.     iiut  the  chief  gem  district 
is  in  the  pbiins  nt  the  toot  of   tbe  stupendous 
hills  of  Sailragsm.    Next  ia  lauk  to  dumonda 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the    uative  jewellers 
of  India,   come    rubies.     They    must    be  hsrd 
and  trnnspnrent,    **  shafaf."      The   most    es- 
teemed   kind   is   the  yakut    rum»ui,  **  whose 
color    U   like    tbe   seed   of   a   pomtrgrfiiUte.*' 
There    are    inferior   kinds  of  lubie*,    cIhsscJ 
as    "  talri/'  and    garuets'   tambra,  &c.     They 
enumerate     amon^     rubies     iho    **  dudi*  or 
taniala,    which  ia   a   kind  of  "smoky"  cairn^ 
g'^rra,  snd    the  '*  naringi,"  which  u  supposed 
to  be  the  JAoynth    also    called  L^ulmidak,  iind 
wliicli  English  jewrllcra  sometimes  rrroncuusily 
call  '^  cinnamon  ruby."  Thn  kinds  distiugiitsh- 
edby  the  appellation,  ''  suifraoi/'  and  "ztird/' 
or  pbokmj,    are    pale   and     dark    topii;cea. 
loeluded   as  a  sort    of    rubies,  also,   coma 
sapphires,   called  by  the   epitheu,   **  kabud,'* 
"  aamani/'  *'  aurroai"  color  of  uulimony,   blue 
grey-    A  native  jeweller  informed    Mr.  l*owfll 
that  they  came  from  "  Jazirah  Pigu,"  by  which 
he  meant  Burmah.     The  blue   rubies  &ic  sap- 
phires   aud    are   brought  from   Ceylon. 

JifUoM  fiulnf  is  a  terra  used  by  lapi- 
d&ries  to  designate  the  rosr-red  varieties  of 
spinel.  It  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  oriental  niby,  the  sapphire^  a  gem 
of  much  greater  vnriety  aud  value- 

Badakshan  had  been  fumed  since  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo  as  the  country  producin«r  the 
(rue  Balas  ruby,  hat  is  Dot  now  known  to 
produce  any  :  it  stilJ  produces  the  I^ipia  InzuIi. 
A  ruby  worn  on  the  finger  is  supposed  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  oigbtmares  lu  his 
slerp  and  from  evil  dreams. 

Uubiea  of  Badakhshan  ore  found  in  lime* 
stone.  Spinel,  sapphire,  corundum  and 
chrysoberyl  occur  in  Ceylon,  m  gnoita 
or  granitic  rock  :  spinel  is  comparatively 
rare.  Dr.  Davy  got  snail  and  very  beau- 
tiful crystals  of  it,  which  wsrc  said  to  bavo 
been  brought   from  the  Interior,  tni  he  found 
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It  in  apficimena  of  clay  iron-ore,  from  a  pirl 
oftheKandyau  country  where  ^neias  is  the 
prevailing  rock.  Sapphire  is  much  more  com- 
jDon,  it  occuni  in  consirierable  abuitdAncc  in 
the  granitic  alluvion  of  Mutura  and  8iffrnKatn» 
and  ia  the  nri^hbourhood  of  Avisavelli, 
and  on  the  NeuracUyinpntam.  The  corun- 
dum of  BatlB^nmniBiiB  is  frequently  found 
in  large  six-aided  prism?,  ia  cummonly 
of  a  browu  colour,  whence  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  **  CuruniJu  ^nlle**  cinnamon 
stone  ;  occasionally  it  Is  lo  be  met  with  partinU 
ly  or  entirely  covered  Hitb  a  black  crust,  which 
is  merely  the  stone  with  an  nnuauol  proportion 
of  iron.  In  the  beds  of  the  rivers  south 
and  east  of  the  mouuluin  chain  in  Ceylon,  the 
sands  are  so  rich  in  oomrainutcd  ffAgmente 
of  micA,  quartz,  sapphire,  ruby  and  jacinth,  as 
in  some  places  to  be  used  by  lapidaries  in 
polishing  the  softer  stones  and  SHwitif;  tie- 
phant'e  grinders  into  plates.  Dr,  Gygai  consi- 
dered the  original  matrix  of  these  rubies  to  be 
a  ■Lratum  of  decomposed  grey  ^attile  at  Ylima 
Fohura  on  the  south-eastera  decline  of  the 
Feltigalle  Eanda.  Rubies  have,  from  lime 
to  time,  been  discovered  in  many  of  the 
corundum  localities  of  Southern  India, 
associated  with  this  gem,  particularly  in  the 
gneiss  at  Viralimodos  and  Sbola^igamany. 
It  occurs  also  in  the  Trichingode  talook  and  at 
MoliapoUaye,  but  it  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, rare. 

The  ruby  mines  of  Burmah  are  separated 
from  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi,  by  a  noble 
range  of  moontnins,  which  Are  only  oo- 
cnsionally  visible  from  the  town  of  Sfale,  owing 
to  the  conatant  fogs  and  mists  that  bang 
around,  Hnd  snow  lies  on  tht^rn  for  four  months 
of  the  yenr,  beginning  with  the  middle  or  end 
of  November.  They  are  situated  north-east 
from  Mandnlny  and  diattnt  about  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  The  principal  road  to  them 
leaves  the  Irawndi  at  Tsintcuti-Myo,  and 
passes  through  Shuemale.  There  are  other 
roads,  from  Tsam pay II ago  and  olher  villa^ieslo 
the  north.  The  mines  lie  ne«rly  due  eawi  from 
ihe  vilLifrp,  bring  separated  from  the  vidiey  of 
thcIrawiuU  by  the  lofly  range  of  the  Shue- 
doung  mountains.  The  viHngvs  in  theim* 
XHcdiale  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  are  Kyat- 
pcn,  Mor;ouk,  and  Katbeyuwa.  The  precise 
limits  within  which  the  i^ems  are  found  are 
unknown,  btit  they  are,  or  huve  been,  procured 
over  an  iiren  of  probably  100  square  miles. 
The  mode  of  seeking  for  them  is  Biinply  sink* 
ing  pits  until  the  gem*bed  or  ruby  earth  i^  met 
with,  this  is  then  nused  to  the  surf:ice  and 
WTished.  The  gem-bed  is  met  with  at  various 
depths,  sometimes  not  more  than  two  or 
three  fiet  from  the  surface,  ond  occasionally 
nut  at  all.     When   tho  layer  of  earthy  sand 


pontatntne  the  nibira  is  met,  UUl 
are  driven  in  on  it,  fttid  Ibe  bed 
up,  untd  it  either  beonoM  nccfiTy  Is 
sink  another  pit  in  it  or  it  beeoiDB  q* 
hoiisied^  It  varies  in  thickness  frota  sfita 
inches  to  two  or  three  feet.  The  Tu\an  vt, 
for  the  most  part,  amflll,  not  avcra^iofMn 
than  a  quRrter  of  o  rutti,  and  wbca  fatgsOT 
generally  full  of  flaws.  Well  marked  aj99k 
occasionnlly  occur,  but  tho  viwt  bji)«^  il 
atones  arc  well  rounded  And  groand  dvws-  b 
is  very  rare  to  6nd  a  Uffce  nthy  vitkoo>to»i 
and  Mr>  Spears  states  that  be  had  nrftrw* 
a  perfect  ruby  weighing  more  than  baiianyn 
The  same  authority  mentions  that  the  m^ 
phini9  are  found  in  the  same  caftb  with  tk 
ruhiesi  but  ore  mncb  more  rare  aad  ar«  iop* 
rally  found  of  a  tarisersixe.  StoMioftca« 
fifteen  ruiti  without  a  flaw  aic  eoaaw, 
wher(>a9  a  perfen  ruby  of  that  site  is  UnS; 
ever  seen.  The  largest  perirct  s»pp4M  W 
ever  saw  weighed  one  likal.  It  wm  |>*Mwt 
but  he  bus  seen  a  rough  one  wetirkin^  iavi|* 
live  tiktil.  For  every  five  hutMlicd  J«^ 
be  does  not  thitik  they  get  one  aappKtfe.  \n 
see  very  small  sapphires  in  the  ixiarte  «4k 
small  rubies  are  abtmrUnl  and  cbta^  1W 
value  of  the  Kcmsi  rubier,  and  eapphkn^  sb> 
tained  in  a  year  may  be  from  1^  to  I^Wi, 
fromJei2,5UO  lo  £15,000.  T*'-  -*-  ^rm- 
dercd     the    sole    property    oi  ni 

strictly  monopoliztd,  but,  not»i»..'*^mm|  ^ 
care  that  is  taken,  eoasiderable 
smuggled.  There  are  about  twenty 
or  polishers  of  these  stones  at  Aam%ptan  ; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  oo  tV«ir  ii^ 
at  the  mines.  For  polishing,  snail  nWs 
and  worthless  pebbles  brought  frooi  tic  aon 
being  pounded  fine  and  miiMl  wp  wuk« 
adhesive  substance,  and  thro  made  into 
some  ten  inches  lon&;  by  four  broad,  aft 
ed  to  rub  down  the  gem.  Aft^r  it  bts 
brought  to  the  form  and  aite  requfmiaa 
stone  of  finer  grain  is  employed.  TW 
process  is  performed  by  ruWiJutr  i^«  r«^ 
a  plate  of  copper  or  brass  i. 
polished,  when  the  gem  ia  ;. 
kel.  Rubies  of  Burmab  are  not  e 
any  large  extent,  and  then  only  aton<« 
rior  value.  But  ■  pink  epir  found  ia 
district  is  a  more  importjiot  iten  of 
!t  is  bflievetl  to  be  used  for  OB«  of  tW 
of  distinctive  mandarin  ca(Hki>ohs. 
tempts  of  Kuropenna  to  visit  tbe  Bumak 
have  hitherto  been  frustrated  by  rariovt 
ments  thrown  in  their  way  by  th«  B«r«ni 
ButhoritioB,  who  are  very  zealotn  of  too  tiM 
a  scrutiny  into  the  source  of  wealth  oa  vWA 
they  BO  much  pride  themsetvra.  Gnat  Mr 
bcrs  of  thrse  gems  are  bRHigKt  dova  lo  tJ^ 
goon  for  ssle,  but  a    hcafy    price    b  atvi^ 
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demamled  for  thcoi,  and  it  requires  an  ex- 
perienced eye  to  purchase  ihem  wiili  a  view 
to  profit.  TopAzas  arc  also  rouud  ia  ibe 
vicinity  or  the  rubies  aud  sapphircfl^  but  they 
are  scarce,  and  fetch  a  biahcr  price  iu  Bur- 
tnah  than  they  would  renlise  in  Eo^Unii. 

S^nit^l  Rudy.     Mr.  Mnsoii  aaya  that  by  far 
ibe  larger  proportion  of  ibe  rubies   oSereJ  for 
•aIo,  are,   ii  is    believed,  apinelle  rubies.     He 
bad    a  amull     specimen    which  erery    luitive 
who  had  seen  it,  rcKarJcd  aa  one  o(    the   beat 
kind  or  rubies,  or  red  snpphire,  but  its  natural 
crystalline     form   is    easiily    reoogniuid,    as  u 
k«>£ulMr  octahedron  ;  whde  that  of  (he  oriental 
ruby    is   a  six-sided     figure,    or   some  of   its 
modifications.    The  spinel  is  seen  of  all  shades 
blood  r«d,  the  proper  spitielle  ruby  ;  rose  red, 
the  balas  ruby  ;  orange  or  red  rubicelle  ;  and 
violet  colored  or  alnundine  ruby.     It  is  uoi  ail 
eA»y  task  lo  distiD):ui!ih,  accurately,   the    true 
cbnracter  of    the   ditiprent   stones   offered  for 
mIo  as  rubit-B.     Both  Europeans  and    Natives 
often     mnke     ^reat    mis'.akes.     An    English 
officer  bou)ihl  n  '*  ruby"  in    ^fuulmein    n    few 
jcars  a^o,  for  fifteen  rupees,  his   friend  bought 
one   for     6ve   rupees  :  and   the    rubica   were 
thoufi^ht  to  be  of   nearly  equal    value  ;  but  on 
wnlkini;  ihto  a  jeweller's   shop  in    Calcutta,  a 
year  or    two  afterwards,   the  jeweller  offered 
Your   hundred    and    5fty  rupees    for  the  one 
t)Ut  refused  to  give  two  rupeea  for    the   othsr 
Cbaracleriiiog  it   as   "  a  worthless   garnet. 
^    Tavernier  gives  Iho   lignres   of  a  ruby  that 
beloniced    to  the  king    of  Persia.     It  was   in 
shape  and  bigness  like  an  egg,    bored  through 
in  the  roiddlt:,  deep  coloured,  fair   and    clean, 
except  one  Uaw  in  ihe  bide.     They  would  not 
Icil  what  it  cost,  nor   what  it  wuiti;hed  ;  only 
it    had  been   several   years    ii>   the    treasury. 
He    likewise  gives    the   dicnie  of  a    Balleu 
ruby,  sold  for  such   tu   (>iafer   Khan,    unule 
of     the    Ureal    Mogul   who   paid    9,jO,UOU 
rupees  telj425,00ii     livres    for   it.     Biit   an 
cild  ludiaii    jeweller  aJHruiing,  aftern^rUi,  that 
it  viva  no  BaikMS  Kubv,  that  it  was  not  Morih 
Above   oUO    fi.ipees,    and    that    Giafer  (Chan 
was  cheated  ;  and  his  opinion  being  coutirmed 
by  8hsh-Jchan,  the  most   skilful  in   jewels  of 
All)    pr:raOD    in  thu  empire,  Aurengieb    com- 
pelled the  merchant  to  take  it   a>;iun,   and    to 
nstore  ihn  motmv  back.     Tavernier  Kives  also 
tbe  figure  of  B  ru.hy  belonging  to   the  king  of 
Visapour.     It  Weighed  fourtr-on   mam:€UD,  or 
•enenteea    carats    and    a    half ;   a    Visapour 
lUangelin  being  but  live  grains.       It   cost  the 
king   14,2U0    new  pagodaa,  or  74,550  livrea. 
AUo  he  li>(ur«s   a  ruby   that  a    Bania  showed 
^im   at   l^nares,   it  weighed  58  rutti  or  50^ 
onrat  ;  beitig  of  the  second  rank  in  beauty  ;  in 
^Jiape  like  a  pluxop  almoiul    bored  through 


the  end.  He  offered  iO.OOO  rupees,  or  6,000 
livrea  for  it  ,  but  the  mercbaDl  demanded 
6d,000  rupees. 

IJie  UrKCSt  oriental  ruby  known  was  brought 
(torn  China  lo  Priiico  Gargarin,  governor  of 
Siberia  ;  it  afterwards  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Prince  lleiizikolf  and  now  constitute* 
a  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown  of  Itussia.'| 
^'»^-  Cifo.  p.  151.  JtiVifir,  p,  56.  Emma' 
nttel,  Taifrnier'i  TravtU^  p,  H9,  160, 
AintlU'e  MuL  Med,  p,  IG6.  Oalonttn  Got, 
iSxhifu  of  16t>a.  Sewbold  in  M'idr,  Joitm^ 
Lit.  an<l  Sct^nee-  Miuon't  Tetmuerim.  Ma^ 
draa  CtiUrat  Mtueum,  General  Edward  Fetri^ 
rr*M  Jvurtitiy^  p.  2^it  2k>'S,  Uavt/'*  accou/tt  of 
Ceylon^  Mr.  i*owtWs  Handbook  o/thePavju^, 

RUBYU.   Bkno.  Oellenia  speciosa. 

UUCERVUS  DUVaUCELLF.     Cuv. 

Cervus  D>tvauceU)  ...Cuv.lCervus  elaphoidea /Foti^i. 

Rucarvuft  ela(>litfide«tfo^«l 

Bur*yA UiMO.lBora  Singha  HrHoi 

Sec  IVer  ;    Mammals. 
KUCERVU&ELAPHOIDKS.  Uod^.  Syn. 
of  Rireervus  duvaurelli.     Cttv, 
KUCIL  Ar.  biUphuric  acid. 
RU'CtCTA-CIIANDUN.     Hlnd.  Saunden 
wood ;    Pterocarpus    aantaliouo-       B   §•   I£, 
Adenanthera  pavonina. 

RUCTA  KANCHA}|£.  Bbko.     Baubinia 
variegata. 

KUC lANALA.  Saks.  Cfaenopodiumalbum^ 
LiuJi. 

UUCTA  8LMUL.  UuiD.  Bombax  KalabarU 
cuna. 

RUCTANUMBULA.    Bsvo.    NymphoBa 
rubra. 

RUCTA-PADMA-  B,  ^  If.  Nelumbium 
apecioauJD. 

BUCrA-UTEPAX.V  Sans,  Nympbajaodo- 
rata. 

RUI>AK,  a  district  in  Ihe  N.  W.  Hima- 
Uyn.  Benedict  Goez,  a  Portuguese  monk, 
went  from  Lahore,  by  Kttboo)  to  Kashgar, 
nndt  across  the  sandy  desert,  into  China, 
where  he  died  in  A.  D.  1607.  ;  his  route  waa 
far  north  of  Tibet.  Anthony  Audrada,  a  Jesuit 
passed  thiough  Kumaon  to  the  Mauosarawa 
luke,  and  Ukcnce  weut  on  Rudak^  on  the  western 
confines  of  Tibet.  Ilia  journey  was  made  in 
16J4,  and  is  discreditud  by  oommcntntora 
and  geographers,  because  of  his  mentioning 
tliis  Lake  aa  the  source  of  the  Ganges  and 
Lndus,  instead  of  the  Sutlej.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  (lie  voyage  ia  ftenuinr^ 
though  we  have  uo  details  of  it. — i'rimep's 
Ttifetf  Tixrtartf  amd  Mont/oliOi  p.  12,  See 
Rjdok. 

RUD.VKI,  about  the  close  of  the  9th  century, 
tramlated  the  fables  of  Bcd*Pdi  from  Arabia 
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into  Persian  and  received  80,000  dirlinms  for 
his  laboiird. 

RUD13ECKIA  FTiLOTDA.  «  Bbowy  plant, 
grows  in  any  ooraruon  soil,  nttuins  a  hirge  size, 
aru)  is  a(iapU;tl  for  a  shrubbtsry  ;  the  colours  of 
the  specify  are  tbi'-fly  yellow,  and  or.'ing«  pro- 
pngnted  by   seed  or    by  dividing  the  root*. — 

RUDPKIt  FISH.  Oaranx  RotUcri  ? 

BlfODHUA.    Seelnriia. 

RUDDY  SHELDRAKE.     Cnaarca  rutila. 

RUDHI  also  Vriddbi.  Tel.  Tbe  Iwo 
difl'erent  nnraes  of  the  ashta  varga  or  einh) 
roots  f%lebriile(i  in  the  Indian  Materia  Hedica. 
They  are  only  from  Nepal  or  Northern  India 
and  hove  never  bt-en  identified. — At.  /2e*.  xUi. 
410.  4/0.  H/t/ion.— See  Kakoli. 

UUOOK,  a  dtatrict  iu  the  nriuhbourhood  of 
Lake  Tao  jMognalari  L.  38  N.  and  L.  80  E 
Sec  India  ;  Lndak  ;   Pitn^^koDg  Lako ;  Rudnk. 

HUDR.X.  iu  the  Rig-Veda,  is  spoken  of  as  an 
inferior  ^od  :  one  of  a  kind  of  semi-divine  beinf^s 
(eight  ill  number,)  now  usually  regarded  as 
manift'Staiions  of  :3iva,  but  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  hindu  mytboloKV  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Vuyii  or  the  wind.  The  ei^ht  Hudra 
arc  thu^  cniimeratnl  in  the  Vishnu  Piirana, 
—  Budrn,  Uhava,  Sarva,  I&ana,  Pasupati, 
Bliiraa,  Ugra,  Mohadcva^  most  of  which  are 
merely  other  appelluiions  for  Siva.  Brahma, 
assigned  to  them  as  their  respective  stations 
the  tun,  water,  earth,  air,  fire,  ether,  the  minis- 
tering brahman,  and  the  moon.  These  are 
their  typea  or  reprrsentativea  iu  this  world. 
In  other  places  the  Rudra  are  described  as 
eleven  in  number,  and  as  children  of  Kasy&pa 
and  8urid»hi.—  Williams  Story  0/ Nala^  p.  40. 
FiehHu  Purana,  p,  fi8.  See  Uiudoo  ;  Siva  ; 
Indra  ;  Inscriptioo. 

RUDRA  DAMA.  See  Inscription;  Junagurh. 

RUDRA  DEVAH.  See  Inscriptions. 

RUDRA-BHUMI.  Tel.  The  place  of  iu- 
cremation  of  deceastd  hin<lu8. 

RUDKACHA  or  BADRACHA.  Tam.  Eleo^ 
earpus  tuberculatus. 

HUDUA-CHALLU  also  Kudra-koi.  Tam. 
Fruit  of  Elffiocarpiis  prinoides. 

RUDRA  JAUA.  Tkl,  Ocimum  basilionm. 

RUDUaKaYA.  Beng,  DuK,  Tkl.  KI»o. 
carpus  prinoiilps. 

RUDKHANA.  SeeKbozdar. 

RUDRA K8HA.  Thefrmtofthe  Eljeocarpus 
matle  into  a  rosary  ana  woin  by  the  baiva 
hiiiHoo  as  ^t-ry  ancred. 

RUDRAK8MA  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Guazuma 
tomentoaa,  Uumb,  Commonly  calh^d  ibc 
**  btt9tnrt!-.*edur."  Idroduced  by  Dr.  James 
Anderson  wilb  a  view  to  supply  food  for 
cattle,  for  which   purpose   its   foliat'e  is  much 


used  in  Mexico,  whence  WHkknov^t  mm 
Bubroma  guazuma. 

RUDRAK811A  KAMBA  or  Kadaab 
Tkl.  Naualea  cadamba,  R  ?  The  frwU  U  tka 
tree  bears  some  resembUnor  to  thai  il  Ua 
true  Rudralcahsa  or  (lanitrua  spb^rievt,  aim 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Nortiera  Xmi^ 
lience  the  appiicalion  of  ibe  nasne. 

RUURAKSHA  PKNDALaM.  Tu.  Daa- 
Dorea  crispnta,  R. 

RUDRA  KUDAPA.  Tel. 

Uiidra  onddapAb  ...Tbl.  |  Roo4r«  kwrfih  .  Vim 
RUDRA  SAU.  Sre  Inscription*  ;  JuMyvfc. 
RUDRA  SAVtPRADAYL  oc  ValUfc**. 
Chan,  a  sect  of  vaisbuava  hiDdua,  fooaitel 
by  Vallabha  Acharyn,  who  origiaaUd  tW 
worship  of  Bala  Gopala,  tlie  infant  KriiiBL 
This  worship  is  very  widely  diffused  aHMapi 
all  ranks  of  India  society,  but  is  perhaps bea 
known  as  the  rt^Iigion  of  the  Gokubn'hi 
Oosains,  the  tillt;  of  its  trpchcrs.  VsltaMi 
was  sou  of  a  Teliuga  brahman.  He  tatfll 
that  privation  waa  not  sanctity.  ao'liWti 
was  the  duty  of  the  tencbera  and  his  dta^ki 
to  worship  their  deity^  not  in  Diufiiy  mi 
hunger,  but  in  costly  apparel  and  choiorM. 
not  in  solitude  xnd  monificntioD,  bat  iatk 
pleasures  of  society  and  the  enj  =  ■  'tk 
world.  The  gosaias  or  teAcber^,  '», 

are  always  married  men,  alwrnys  cii.>(tiiiJ  •ik 
the  best  raiment  and  fed  with  the  dsinl^ 
v)Bn<la  by  their  foUowtfrs  ov^rwhom  ikey  hiM 
unlimited  influence.  The  followers  uf  tie  aider 
arc  especially  numerous  ainongsi  Ibeiaoaitdt 
rommunity,  and  gosains  are*  e&r»atKni)t  innl- 
ling  over  India  under  the  pretet^rc  of  pUg«i9> 
age,  but  reconcile  to  Ihcnsetv*!*  ca  ikat 
ocrasions,  the  profits  of  trade  ntlb  ihr  boffci 
of  devotion.  Zenlous  disciples  Jevoce  fa  tat 
guru  the  threefold  Samarpan*,  Ttfw,  ifai, 
Dhan,  or  body,  mind,  ami  weaHJi.  YW 
temples  and  bouses  of  the  sect  ha«a  artW, 
often  gold,  images,  of  Gopal.  of  KfiAat 
and  Radha,  and  other  dirio*  foriM  ■»• 
nected  with  the  incnrnAtinn.  Th«  idel  it 
richly  decorated  9ud  trduloaaly  **<»*i^ 
in  daily  ceremonials  Besidea  Ihatr  nUi 
dcmonstrnlions  of  rvspec'*  Ikb  aMi 
pictures  and  images  of  60 pal  in  tlaeir 
and  before  tilting  davm  to  %tiy  of 
meals,  thty  take  care  to  ofTer  a  portiere 
idol.  Those  of  the  d  isciples  who  have 
the  triple  Saiuarpana,  cat  Qoly  from  Ub 
of  tsith  other,  and  the  wife  or  diiU 
not  exhibited  the  same  mark  of  deTo4ie^ 
neither  cook  for  such  a  dtacipW  tMt  ait  iakii 
society.  Vitlnia  Nal'h  was  tka  Ml  mA 
successor  of  Vallobha,  VitiaU  had  miw  Mat 
all  ufwhom  were  teachers,  aitd  thctr  foUoWf^, 
though  iu  all  cftscutial  pginia    iha  aaiar,  fas 
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»paral«   communilies.    Those  of  Gokulnatb, 

however,  look  on    their   own    Gosains  M  the 

On^y    IcitUimBie    tcnchers  ot    the   faiih.     The 

worsliipperaol'this  sect  are  very  numerous  and 

Opuicni,  ihe  ratTcbanlsand  banker*,  e?pecmUy 

those  from  Guzeral  and  Mwlwa,    belonging  lo 

it.     Their    temples    and    cstablislimenU    arc 

numerous  ali  over  India,   but  parliculnrly    at 

SAathurn  aud   ronnv    hundreds   nt  Bindrabun. 

But  at  Sri   NaiMi  l)w«r,8t  Ajniir,  is   the  most 

celebrated,  raost  highly    venerated,  and  moBt 

richly  endowed  o(  all  the  Gosain  establishments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  otdisfition    with    inembers  nf 

Ibia  sect  to  visit  Sri  Nai'h  Dvvar  at  least  once 

in  tlieir  lives,   and   the  head    Gosain   presents 

them  with    a    certiOcate  to  that  effccl.     The 

indecent     and    immorjil      cbnracter     of   this 

sect  was  notoriously  brought  before  the  public  of 

India,  in    the  triHl  for  libel  infttittited  in  1SG2| 

at  Bombay,  by  one  of  the  teacliera  of  the  sect, 

•  nd  known  as  the  *'  Maharajah  case."    U   was 

abown  by  the  evidence  then    adduced  that  the 

women  of  the  wealthiest  of  this  sect  deemed  it 

an  honour  to  receive  their  priest's  attentions 

for  which  the  priest  withdrew  with  the   woman 

of  fais  selection,  selected   in  the  midst  of,  and 

from  amidst  hundreds  of  her  fellow  worshippers 

and  it-wusnlsoin  evidence   that  the  Maharojfih 

allowed  people  lo  sec  him   associating  with  his 

selection.     In   1SG8,  in  Bombay,   during  the 

holi,  indecent  pantomimes  were  shown  by  this 

sect  before  a    concourse  of  men    and    women. 

It  is  the  Banin  and  Bhnllya  races  who  chirfly 

aiipport  l]ih  ^ecl.  —  Wtisfni.  Times  of  India. 

6«e   Hindoo  ;  Vallabba  Aohurya. 

RUDHA  SENA.     See  Inscriptions. 

~   EUDRA  YAMALA.     See  TauUa. 

HUE. 
Utie «....«  ^...Fr.  (  Rut.%-. ,..It,  L.vt, 


palmyra  tnddy.  In  making  confection  of 
rttc,  the  herb  of  dried  rue,  the  stidob  of  the 
baznrs  nf  N.  W.  India,  may  be  substituted. 
— Jajrri/,  Mas.  Mtileria  ,\fed»  p.  38,  Benff. 
P/utr.if.  373. 

lil'ELLI^,  a  ^nu9  of  pleats,  of  the  nalurnl 
order  AcAntliac(-;c.  of  which  severnl  speriva 
occur  iu  the  south  and  eiist  of  Asia.  Knx« 
burgh  and  Wi^hl  name  the  followinjr  ?peoiK% 
but  several  have  been  trnnsfcrred  to  other 
genera  ; 

mbricnta,  r«cein«*». 

nfnudibuUfur.  ritigeua, 

mil.  WLiicifitlu. 

Utehroan.  sjirmeutuM.a, 

lungifittin.  tiiillititicu«a. 

macdlata.  tnH<.ra. 

ohovaUk.  Ill  igju<>aaj 
putiilfl.  Hud 

Ititv.ila.  Ke^lauico. 
puuctAU. 

wild    species, 


bahtamica. 

brmoteata. 

ccroua. 

uontcMia. 

dtpondens. 

pMHciculntn. 

fligelliformiit. 

llnva, 

hiraiitd- 

hirta. 


B<Biit4...^ ..Qy.H 

SudtJAp DoKH. 

Saturi Hihd. 


itudn Sp. 

iiadab  MaLat. 

Arooda ...  .,  TaM. 

1&  India,  thi&  name  is  giveu  to  the  herba  of 
Ruta  anguslifolia  of  R.  graveolcns  and  of  R. 
iiidiea-  H.  grnvtolens  is  au  evergrceu  shrub, 
grows  freely  in  any  good  soil,  propagated  by 
cuttings  iu  damp  weather,  used  for  lowls  in 
t he  roup.  Lea ves  d ried  and  burnt  are 
much  uhed  iu  Southern  India  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fumigating  young  children  suffering 
irom  catarrh,  also  used  fresh  bruised  and 
mixed  witli  arrack  as  an  external  remedy  in 
the  first  stages  of  paralytic  aifeotions.  When 
dried  in  the  shade  and  powdered  the  vytians 
prescribe  this  substance  in  conjunction  with 
certain  aromalics  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  they 
Ukewiie  entertain  the  some  notion  regarding 
it  that  Diosoorides  did  of  old,  viz.  that  it  is 
inimical  lo  the  fo:tua  \n  utero  when  given 
U^elhcr  with  camphor   uud  the  su^r  of  the 


From  one  wild  species,  called  in  Afsans; 
room,  a  very  valuable  dye  ia  prup.-ired 
after  the  mauner  of  iudign.  This  phmt 
(or  a  species  very  ncnrly  allied  to  it)  is 
also  cultivated  with  the  sumo  object  in  IVgu 
and  other  parts  ol  the  Burmere  empire,  undrr 
the  Dame  of  Mai*gyee.  li  ia  believed  that 
the  room  contains  indigo  allied  to  that 
produced  by  species  of  Isatis  and  Wriithtia. 
The  source  of  this  dye  baa  been  referred  to 
Rucilia  c<'roosn.  Ihat  produced  at  the  hills 
occupied  by  the  Miri  and  Dudiib  tribes,  of 
North  Assam,  and  produced  at  the  hills  Oi'cu- 
pied  by  theMishuieo  and  Abor  tribes,  Suddy&fa, 
Lucliimpore,  Upper  Assam,  is  of  value  l^d. 
per  lb-  The  room  is  employed  in  its  raw 
state  by  the  Klumpii  and  Singplto  to  dye 
their  clothes  of  n  deep  blue.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Ute  Dr.  firfiiiha  ns  n 
vdluablo  dye  and  highly  worthy  of  at* 
tentioD.  It  miglit  perhaps  be  usefully  em- 
ployed   as   the  f^rouud  for  bUek  dye. 

RUKLLIA  CERNaTA,  JiorL  grows  in  Myi 
sore  R.  Comosa,  IfoM,  is  a  plant  of  the 
Moluccas.  R.  hirla,  Vahl  grows  in  Trlin^nna 
R.  indigofera,  Oriff^  is  the  My-gyc,  of  the 
Burmese.  —  Voigt.  Roxhnrgh.  ffnlL  Hookfr, 

RUELUAt^INDlOaFKItA.  The  Bur- 
mese  culiivnte  a  low  Ruellia  plant  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  indigo  which  isthe  "room"  of  Assam, 
from  which  country  it  has  probably  l>eea 
introduced.  Ii  forms  a  blue  dye  not  inferior 
to  that  produced  by  the  true  iudigo  plant. — 

RUELLIA  INDIGOTICA.  inonepart  of 
the  Ohelciang  province,  of'Chioa,  and  aWo 
araon^t  the  Fnng  hwa  mountains  to  the 
westward  of  Ningpo.  there  are  large  qnantilira 
of  a  blue  ^yc  projticcd,   which  ia   iu  I'uct   ibe 
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iniligo  of  tlial  part   of  the  couolry.     Fortune, 
in  hia  '  Wauilciiitgs   in   Cliina/   puhliahed  m 
184G,    (sives    an     account     of     a      rnluabic 
kintl  of  iiiHigo,    mritle  from  a  species  of  wOHd 
((satis  iiiciigoilO'O   wliioti   is  cu  tivaled  ext^n- 
eively    in    ihu     level   country    a    few     miles 
to   the    westward    of    Sfaanj^tiiie.     The    kiml 
in  Ohfkinnj;  ia    equBllv   valtnble,  if  not  more 
so.      It    id  made    Irom    a    species    of  RieUi^ 
wliich    until    it    ^eta  a    better    nacDB,  mav  be 
called   H  it^ll'A   indixoiica,     the    stitiie    pUnt, 
apparent  ty  I     has    been     disco?cre<l     in      the 
A^sam   courttry   i'l   India,   wliere   it    ta     aUo 
cultivNted  for   the  blue  dye  it  RiVonls  ;  along- 
side of  the  (Jtifiese    kind,  they    bear  n  moat 
slrikiug  rescmhlMnoe.  This  RaoUin  seems  to  he 
easily    cultivate*),  it  i^rows    most    luxuriantly, 
»nd    ia   no    doubt    very   productive.     Having 
evidently  been  founi)  indigenous  a  little  furthrr 
to  the  south,  in  n  vvariaer  latitude,   it  is   not 
hardy  in  the  province   of  Chekiang  any    more 
tlian  caUon  is  tibout  Stinnghae  ;  but,  neverthc' 
less,  it  succeeds  admirably  rs  a  sumiaor  crop,  h 
is   planted,    in  the   highland    valieNS,    in    the 
end    of    April   or   be^inniag  of     Mtiy,    after 
the   spring;    frosts  arc    over,   and    is  clenre«l 
from    the     ^rmtid    in   October    before   ihoso 
of    autumn    mtik':  (hi^ir    appearance.     During 
titis    period    it    attains    a    heii^Ut   of    a    foot 
or  a    foot    and    a   half,   becomes  vci-y    bushy 
anl  is  dens'^ly  covTed  with  lariro  t;reen  leave*. 
Tiie  Cbin'ise    method  of   preservin*^  plants  for 
next  year's  crop   is  m  >st    ingonious  and    w»^ll 
wurth   notice.     Bcin){    somewhat  tender,   the 
ronts  which  are   left   in  the   ground    after  the 
gntheriui{  season  are  all  destroyed  by  the   fijsl 
frusta  of    winter,   and   to   the    formation   aud 
pre.servntion  of  cuitiuifa  the  Chinese  cultivator 
directs  his  attention.     When    the   stems    are 
cut  down   for   the  maaufaclu/e   of  indigo,  n 
sufficient    quantity  hnve  their  leaves   stripped 
off,  and  are  afterwards  taken  into  a    house   or 
Shed   to    be   properly   prepared.     The   leaves 
thus  stripped   from    the    cattinKs  are   thrown 
into  the  tanks  with  the  other  atems  aud   leaves 
10  that  Qothin}^  is  lost  except  what  is  actually 
jequired  for  the  purposes  of  propagation-    Tlie 
Items  lire  now  tied  up  firmly  in  tar;;e  bundles, 
«ach  containiuK  upwanig  of  100,  and  the  ends 
of  each  bundle  are    cut  across,  so  as  to    Ir-ave 
xhem  perfectly  neat  and  even  both  at  top   and 
bottom.     These  bundles  are  each   about  a  fool 
long,  and,   of  course,    nearly  round.      Having 
beeu  thus    prepared  they    are  carried  to  a   dry 
shed    or    outhouse,    where,    in    some     snug 
corner,  they  are   packed  closely  and  firmly  lo- 
l^ether,  and  banked  round  with  very  dry  loam. 
A  portion  of  the  dry  soil  is  also  shaken  in    bc- 
'eea  ttie    bunolcs,  and    this    being  ilond    ibe 
operation  is  complete.  Should  ibe  winter  prove 
uuusually  severe^  a  little  dry  straw  or  Utter  is 


thrown  over  the  surface   of  lh«    i 
nothing  eke  ia  required.     iWring  Ua 
months,    the     cutiings     remain     pv 
plump  ;  and  although  no  Icav^  an 
a  few  roots  are  KcneraUy  fousd  f^nMd,  m  m 
the  act  of  forming,  when  the  wiAt«r  hm  pa«4 
aud     the    season     for     pUulto^      hm    cvoi 
round.     In  this    state  tUcy    arc   taken  to  Ik 
ticlds  and   planted.      The  wc«ih«r  dariBit    Um 
pUniiug  season  ia    gencmilj   abowcrj,  as  tka 
hiippens    ahnut    iKe   change    of    ihe  aNons^ 
when  the  air   in    charged    with    moisturr.   A 
few    days    of  this    warm    showrry   wcatW  m 
suthoioiU  to  establish  the  new  rrop,  wlnok  am 
goes     on     growing      wiih      luXuriaaa^    mi 
requires  little  atteniiAu  during    ibe   aniwg; 
indeed    none,    except    keefiing  tka    Uim]   bm 
from  wccds^  [n  the  district  vrhere  thu  dye  fimi 
is  grown,  iherti  are  numerous  pits  or  taitUsa 
the  edges  of  the  fields.     These  mtc  uvtully  mh 
cular  in    form  ;  one.  m<?aBured    uIctko   fos  a 
difimeter,  ajiil  two  feet  in  depth.     Abofi  lOtt 
catties  of  stems  and    leaves  are    thrown  ioias 
tauk  of  this  size,  nliich    is  then    £ilM  to  tti 
brim    wiih  clear    w/tier.      In    five    dajt  tir 
plants    are     pariiivlly     deoona  posed,    sji  tb 
witter   h.ia  becmie  lightiaii-itreetk   in  e^Mi 
A.t   this  period    ihe  whole  of    t>ie  >14««  «A 
leaves  are  removed  from  thfi  tank  witii  »h^ 
headed  broom  mado  of  b<tniboo  twigs,  aW  m 
admirable  iiistrumeat  for  the  pQrp'>a«.    Wkaa 
every  particle  has  been  removed,  the  w«rkiiA 
employed  i^ive  the  water  a  circular  an4l   nfd 
motion     with     I  he     bnooma      ^st     hoC«d« 
which   is  oontiiiued     for     some    (iisa.    Oar* 
iug  this  pan  of   the  operation    anoihtf  m«a 
has   employed  himself  Ui  muing  about  tUry 
catties  of  Uioe  with  water*  ssliifth  bts  beta  takra 
out  of  the  tank  for  the  puq^ose.      Iliis  b  w* 
thrown  into   the  lank   and    tlw  mpid   ore^ltf 
motion   of   the    wntcr   ia    kept    up    for  a  km 
minutes-  longer*     AVheu    the  lime  and 
hftVt:  been  wfU  mixed  in  this    way  lh<r 
motion  is  ullowed    to  reasf*.      Four  ii 
station    themselveB   round  the    lauk  i 
mence  bcHtim?    the  water    viih  bamboo   nkm 
made  for  this,  purpose.     Tbe    bttatiirg  proMM 
is  a  very  gentle  one  ;  aa  it  goea  an  ibe  wsttr 
gmdualiy   changes  from    a   itteeniab  kua  t*a 
dinfcy  yellow,  while    lbs    froth    beovnas  eC  a 
be.«utirul  bright  blue.     Doling  iba  pracess  tha 
head  vvorkmnii  takes  a.paleful  of  ibc  liquid  sat 
of  the  tank  and  bt^nis   cupidty  irilh    b»  htmL 
Un<ler    this    operation    ili    <^ng«a    OoImt  il 
once,   and  ita    value  is  judged  of    by   ibvfcM 
it    presents.     The    beating    pnxcaa 
lasu   for  about  Imlf  au    hour.     At  the 
this  time  the  whole  of  the  aurfaoe  of   the 
ia  covered   with  a    thick  coating    of  froth tf 
ihe  most  brilliant   colours  in  which  Mac  ^ 
douiiasteS)   particularly    near  Ibe   vigtfc    il 
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1hi«  ftU^,  il  lieinf;  tlestmble  to  incorporate  the 
froih  with  the  liquid  below  it.  there  is  made 
a  KDOSl  beau(Ku\  cliemicdl  operalion  And  shows 
how  univer&rilly  ma!(i  be  lIia  kiiowltdgo  of 
the  effect  of  tiifowinjr  '*  oil  upon  the  waters" 
A  Very  smalt  portioii  of  cabba^^e  oil — only 
«  few  drops,  is  ibrowu  on  the  aurFaoe  of  the 
froth,  the  workmen  then  atlr  and  beat 
it  gvntly  with  ibeir  flat  brooms  for  a  secotid 
or  two,  and  the  whoHs  disappears  aa  if  by 
Bomfl  Riicltaiiter's  wand.  And  eo  smnll  a 
quantity  of  oil  w«»  neceaft^ry  for  this  purpose 
ibat  even  when  the  cup  has  been  emptied,  and 
baa  only  the  oil  that  is  necessarily  adhering 
to  its  eJ^es,  it  was  thrown  into  anothrr  t«nlc> 
ftud  produced  the  desired  elfeeii.  The  liquid, 
which  is  now  dnrker  in  colour  i«  allowed  to 
•t«ad  quiet  for  some  houra.  nntil  the  coloring 
fnalter  baa  sunk  to  the  lower  strHtum,  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  surface  ia  drawn 
oif  and  thrown  awny.  The  remaining;  third 
part  ia  then  drawn  into  a  small  square  tank 
on  a  lower  level,  which  ia  thatched  over  with 
straw  wnd  here  it  remains  for  three  or  four 
4ii)8.  By  this  tjuic  the  colouring  matter  hflH 
•epwraled  ilaelf  from  the  water,  which  is  now 
entirely  dmined  ctf — the  dyo  ocCTipyinjf  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  bottom  in  iheforroofa 
thick  paste,  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour. 
In  this  state  it  is  packed  in  baskets,  and 
exposed  for  5»Ic  in  all  the  country  towns  in 
this  part  of  Cliitm.  What  ils  intrinsic  value 
loay  bv  when  compared  with  the  indi(;o  of 
commerce,  there  are  no  means  o(  nacertainintr 
but  it  is  largely  uaed  in  (>hina.  where  btoL' 
is  the  moat  fashionable  colour,  Jud^iug  from  ih» 
dresses  of  the  people^  and  it  is  possible  that 
«rith  European  knowledge  of  chemistry  a  colour 
of  this  kind  might  be  greatly  improved.  After 
being  (iruwn  and  manufactured,  it  is  sold  at 
rates  vaiying  from  60  lo  100  cash  a  catty. 
any  from  2d.  to  4d-  per  lb.  iSome  ia  sold  r.s 
low  as  30  cash,  but  this  ia  very  inferior,  the 
greater  pnrt  (jfodueed  is  sold  at  from  60  to  80 
4}asb  a  catty,  and  it  must  be  of  a  very  superior 
(quality  if  \00  cash  is  paid.  Like  the  Sbanghae 
sodigo  made  from  Jaatis  indigotica,  it  ia 
called  "  Tie<(i -ching"  by  the  Chinese.  Durini? 
the-season  of  its  preparation  every  mountdin 
atream  is  colored  and  polluted  with  the  refuse 
liquid  drawn  off  from  the  tanks  and  I  lie  stench 
which  fills  the  nir  ia  almost  unendurable. — 
JortHne**  Residence  among  Ute  Cfiinene^  page 
189,  Fortune  $  Ikree  years  fk'aMdcrinffs  in 
Ckimt  Fiyrtu»i$  lUsidenc^. 

HUKLLIA   LOiVOlFOLTA— ;2oji.  Syo. 
of  Astrncaiitha  longifoUa. —  Neei, 

KUKLLIA  niNOENS— iinn. 
Ujiii-dflla.  HOBT.   Mal, 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,    boiled 
with  a  little  salt  is  supposed,  on  ta^  Malabar 


const,  to  correct  a  depraved  fltate  of  tha 
humours,  fihetd'^%  Uortus  Malabaricuti^ 
Part  9M.  p.   155. 

RUlibUA  INTUU8\.  Vahh  R  aerunda. 
Wthl,  R.  mlaitica  Koib  are  ^yu8.  of  As^e- 
tatttH  coromandelinna.  —  /V**-^, 

JilKLLIA  ^a'lKDrKNS. 

Whorl  Flowered  Ru«IliA. 
K!reDdInyagum...TAM.  j  Oreodio  Tagarum.,  SiM«, 

The  small  purple  coloured  lenvcs  and 
bcriicB  of  ihia  low  growing  plnnt  are  sub- 
acid and  bitterish  to  the  taste.  \Yhen  bruit- 
ed and  mixed  with  castor  oil  lliey  futm  a 
valuable  application,  in  caars  of  children** 
oarpang. — Ain%,  Mat.  Med.  p.  83. 

RUFAblE,  an  order  of  the  mahomedaQ  devo- 
tees  siyied  darve»h  or  faker. 

BUFK1CK.KE,  a  plant,  from  the  fibres  of  it« 
bark  the  Lepehu  near  Darjeling  make  re- 
murkflbly  livht  and  strong  fishing  nets. 

KUFU  KAHI,  or  U«ffu-kan,  HiUD. 
Darning. 

KHG.  Dan.  Rye. 

HUG.  The  principal  site  of  Ihe  manu- 
facture of  the  woollen  rugs  was  Ionic  the 
town  of  ElU.re,  in  the  Korthcm  Circnra  of  the 
Mudraa  rreeidency,  but  they  are  low  made  iu 
Mysore  bnd  of  any  sieo,  to  order,  they 
arc  usually  three  feet  broad  and  six  feet 
long,  and  much  employed  as  sleeping  rugs, 
and  ru}£a  for  the  drawing  room.  Ihey 
have  Ifllteily  been  exported  Inrgely  lo  England 
where  they  are  employed  as  hearth  rugs  : 
ihey  are  of  various  colours,  prtllily  arrnnKtdj 
anu  sell  rroin  four  to  fourteea  rupees  acroid* 
ii'g  to  8iz<». 

UUGTRORA.ialhe  Bombay  side  of  In. 
dia,  a  veriaicular  name  of  sevcrnl  plants  the 
Tecoma  undulata,  Don  ;  Khumnua  Wighti, 
Soymida  fcbrifuga  ;  Mabainigresccns,  Z^u/^  * 
and  Holvponura  glabrum. 

RUG  VEDA,  properly  Rig  Vrda,  the  first 
of  the  inspired  Vedaa ;  Rig,  tlk-nifying  iho 
science  of  divination,  of  which  it  ptincipnUv 
treats,  it  also  teaches  Astronomy,  Astrologf, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  gives  a  pnrlioular  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  matter,  nnd  the  creti- 
tioii  of  the  world.  Sama  Veda,  is  the  3rd  of 
the  inspired  Vedas,  and  treats  uf  all  religium 
end  moral  dnliea  ;  it  also  ront«)us  many 
hymns  in  praise  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well 
as  verves  in  honor  of  the  gods. 

RUl.  Hjnd.  Cotton.  Goasypium  herboccum 

RUIBARBO.   Poet.  Sp.  Kliubarb. 

RUJOIRI  KI  BHAJI.  Dck.,  proper!/ 
Baj  giri  Si-e   Moolay  keeray. 

RUJHERA,  a  streamlet  near  Moradabad. 

RUJUB,  the  seventh  mabomoilan  moDth^ 
Rujub  aalar  ki  Kundori,  a  mahumcdau  ccte^ 
monv. 
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RUKTA-CHAUDtJH. 


itrntift. 


a   mervc, 


RUJUNEB-GUNDHA.    Beso.    Tuberose 
polyaniliua^  Poliunlhus  tubefosn. 
RUHMUTAR,  the  night  of  mercy. 
UUaUM  riNDEKAN,  a  ceremony. 
RUKAtAH    »KUUM,    Akbar'a    first  wife. 
She    (lied    iti    S-l    years   of  age   about  a  year 
and  a  b.ilE'  bt^roru  Jaliaugir*a  deaib. — Cal,  Mcv. 
far  Jan,   l»7l, 

RIjK.AT    nOGA>JA,    two    rukat   prayers. 
RUKATANXA    GASS.    SiMOii.  Alsiouia 
Bciiol.iris,  R    Dr,    Don. 

KUK.AWIZU.  Kirs.  GIotos. 
RUKCaU  in  L.  ZZ''  U'  N.  L.  77^  50' 
£ ,  in  Ladak,  a  pasture  g^und  in  an  old 
Inko  biisiii  bctweeu  the  Lacha  Lung  and  tlie 
Tukclfttig  pass.  The  mean  height  of  the  lake 
biisiii  is  15,764  feet  above  the  sea.  Rukdm 
is  the  most  eUrHttid  district  of  Lddak, 
and  one  of  the  loftiest  inhabited  regions 
of  tlifi  known  world,  the  mean  heisht  of  its 
plains  being  l5/3:>4  feet.  ScU,  Bee  Ladafc. 
Priiigkon^  Ijuke  ;  Shaw-g^oat. 

RUKH.  Hiyo.  Tumarix  dioica,  T.  oiienta- 
lia. 

RUK^H.  Hind.    A  shikar-gab. 
propi-rly    Hakh. 

RUKHAN.  Hind.  Sizygium  jambola- 
nuin. 

RUK-HAHA  A  saiva  religious  sect  of 
meiulicHnts.  similar  to  the  ukhara,  but  do 
Dot  carry  a  slick  nor  wear  the  Rudraksha  ear- 
riii*;«,  but  iu  their  place  metallic  ones.  See 
VklMra. 

RUKHENG.  the  name  given  to  (he  Inn- 
guajf*-  of  Arracan.    See  Mru  or   Tung  Mru. 

RUKHAJ,  More  properly  Rukhkhaj,  from 
which,  preceded  by  the  Arabic  article  as  (al 
Rukhaj)  comes  the  Arachosiaof  the  ancient 
geoirraplicra.  Rukhaj  one  of  the  dependencies 
o(  Sijiatan,  the  chief  lown  of  which  bearing  the 
aame  name,  whs  aituated  ou  the  ULidmaud 
or  Hclmand. 

RUKHTA  CHANDANA.  Hind.  Pterocar- 
pus  Siinlalinus. — L\hh,  Hoxb^ 

RUKHTAKANCliUN,  Bauhinmpurpuras- 
cens.  vftr.  of  B.  variej^at-i. — Rozh. 

RIKHTA  SHIMLU.  Beno.  Bombax 
Unlattaricum. 

RUKIITUN"EE.  A  douceur,  a  vail  or  vale, 
a  pertjuisito, 

RUICMINI-  The  only  lawful  wife  ofKrishna, 
daughter  of  IJhishmaka,  raja  of  Vidarbha,  carri- 
ed off  by    Krishna.     See     Kama. 

RUKSABaD.  a  brook  near  Shirax,  cclc- 
braicfl  by  Hafiz.  It  is  an  iusignificaul  stream. 
RUKN-UD-DOULAH,  Hassau  ebn  Buiah. 
See  Kaoat- 
RUKR  TIinh.  Jhilam  district,  bad  soil. 
lUTKTA  CIlAXDlfN.  Rjsng.  Adcuanlhera 
ivonina. 


RUK.T  CHANDUN.  Mak.  Ftmar^ 
marsupium,     also  Adetianthera  piarMim. 

RUKTA  SIMUL.  BcKa  Hmik  B«. 
bnx^MalAbarieum    SatmnliM  Maltb^riea  AA4t 

RUKTO  CHaNUANa.  HRti>,  Bn*. 
Pterocarpua  santalinus. —  Liitn, 

RUKTO      OHITRA.     Bkko, 
rosea — Linn, 

RUKTO  PUIN.    Bgwa.  KmcIU 

RUKTOPUL.  Beno.  Bed  water  Bf, 
Nynipha^a  rubra. 

HUKT  RKORA,  also  Rakt  Bn. 
Uahk.    Bi^onia  undiiUta. — Hoxi. 

RUKTU-BUN-POOIN.  Bii.^o.  Baadh 
rubra. 

UUKTU-CFirTA.       Bkko. 
lead  wort,  Plnmbaeo  rosea. 

RUKTU-CHUNUUN.  Bbho.  8«d  Stav 
ders  wood,  Pterocarpus  mouUhks,  akt 
AdcnnnLhern  pavoniiiji. 

RUKTUGUKAN-YA-ALOO.  Bc(c.  D«. 
corea  purpurea. 

RUKTU-KUMBUL-  Beno.  Sjmfkm  n- 
brn. 

RUKTU  KURUBER  Beko.  VeritiB  nliv^ 
simplex. 

RUKTU  KANCITUy,  Bexc  Rad  ami. 
tain  el.ony     Bauhinin  purpurjiMseDa 

RUKTUKAMLITTA.  Bkvo.  Qaaa«a 
ruhrnm. 

RITKTU'PADMA.  Bbxo.  HdanUiA 
rubmra. 

RUKTU-PIT  also  Rukta-PitJu,  BoC 
VentilnifO  MadrHsnalntia. 

UUKTU-POOIN.     Beno.     Red     Mt 
night  »hade,    Basftlla  rubra, 

RUKTUSHiM.  Bbno.  L»bUb 

RUKTU-SHIMOOL.Bbno.  S«lmalia 
barica. 

KUKTU-SELENCUI.  Bsxo.  PadokiMw 
ferusineum. 

KUL.   Hivi>.  Hippophne    rhamnoitki. 

RULLA  KITH  MARA.  Can.  Fic« 
rata. 

HULTA,    alfo    Rnm.    Hiwo.     tic 
powder  from  fruit  of  Roltlera  tjiirtoHa. 

RUM.  A  spirit  distilled  from  thes«|^-«ii^ 

RU.V(.  Amongst  all  Gaatern  uuboacdmi 
this  name  is  (ipplird  to  ('omLantinopttaail 
Enror-pan  Turkey.     Spa  MeaopotAmta. 

UU&f\  or  Biila  Ranbut,  or  TaUhan  UiUf 
Hair. 

RUMAGA.    Rbs.  Paper, 

RUAIAKRA.    Giz.  Toy*. 

RUMAL  Pees,  Hwd,  HftadkercUift 
Head-cloth. 

RUMAr^IA  BAITUL.  alio  Roman  P^ 
Malay.  Syn.  of  Boueia  macropkylU. 

RUMAU,  UiNi).  or  Bumal  io.K««ai 
Ficus  glomcruta. 

IGO 


nCKlNAKTIlj! 


pura- 


..{ljn>. 


RUMBAL.  HfNu.  Pic«»  cordifolia 
glorncrnla.  and  F.  opposiliftOia. 

UllMilUA.    Bbno.  PUnUin,    Musti 
disinc'i. 

RUM  BOW  E.  See  Keduh  or  Que.Uh. 

KUMHy.A.   M.^LaY.      The  Sago t>nlm. 

RliMKX  ACETOSA. 

Srtrrfll feKO.  I  IkAUtK 

ll  is  cultivated  in  Ajmecr,  (lie  awid  is  corr- 
«iilcted  coolinic  and  Batrin«t:iit.  Il  i»  fouUtI 
in  the  Sullej  valley  bclwron  Uimpiir  nnd  3un^- 
itam  lit  an  eleratinu  of  6  ODD  to  tS,000  feel 
Also  in  Xatfh»ii.  It  i»  widely  HistribaUd. — C/fg- 
Mpm'it  tanjab  Hepoft^  p.  67.  Oe%.  AM.  Top- 
;>.  13i>. 

KUMEX  ALI'INUS,  or  Monk's  rfcub«rb, 
it  found  on  the  Kuropran  Alps,  the  Criniea, 
and  Mount  Caucasu*.  The  roois  nre  lariiu  and 
purgative  like  rhubarb,  and  ihe  whole  pbtul  no 
re^'mldea  the  Rheum  that  Linnaeus  himaclf 
niiatook  one  for  the  other 0*ShiTiMhn€sss.  p. 

nUUKX  0BTUSI1<-0L1US  vegetatei  in 
Cashmere,  and  ii  e&tcii  hv  the  natives.  Its 
root,  under  the  name  of  Radix  Spalhincuti, 
was  furiut'riy  Udud  03  a  purifier  of  the  blood 
In  chronio  cutaneous  diseases^  but  Is  now 
obsolete,  both  in  India  and  in  Kuropc  its  active 
principle,  LiipaLio,  must,  however,  bnve  pecu- 
liar properties.  From  the  decoctions  i>f  the 
«lried  roots  of  various  sorts  of  sorrel,  by  tht; 
addiiion  of  alum,  can  he  obtained  a  fine  red 
Color,  ht  a  Kfw  price,  an<l  valuable  to  painters. 
Runiex  nndulatus,  Kotfle,  ii  Himaz  or  VuU 
kee.^ — Thirty-fioe  i^e&rs  in  tkc  Ea$U  f*J  ^- 
UoHij/.p.  33S. 

KUMKX  VESICARIU8.  Linn.  Hoxb, 

Cbuka...* Hi.ND. 

Turabah, PitM- 

Chiiko  ....6inb. 

Suri ^...fliKoiT. 
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Amhnri  chiika  ...Bomrav. 
Chiikka  kt  biji  ,.  Dmk. 
Hdtliha-jt EOYPT. 

Bladilor  Dock    .   ...  Bho. 

Siirr«l      .    „  Stikhapnkire  ..  .  Tam. 

Coualry  SoTwl    -  ..    „  Siiknn  kiray. 

Chok  ;ChukipaluDBH[:<p.     Chukka  kurn Trt. 

Cullivnted  for  preens,  &c.,  i;tows  pleatifiilly 
abnui  MnHras  in  tho  fields  during  tbt:  rxins  ; 
it  hss  obtained  the  niime  of  aorrel  from 
the  Kriiish  in  India,  owing  to  its  f^rtnl 
rc«eni)iUnce  to  the  Rmccx  acetosa  in  tsstt'and 
other  natural  qualities.  It  is  an  article  of  diet 
iMid  is  considered  by  the  Natives  as  cooHnjf 
aod  aperient.  This,  where  water  is  iibundnnt 
may  be  had  for  eiKht  niooihs  in  the  yeur  ;  it 
19  sown  in  drills  or  on  the  edges  around  otber 
beds  ;  the  leave:!  are  sold  in  bundles  from  dne 
to  two  pice  a  sccr.  There  is  also  another  spt^ea 
called  the  Indian  Red  Sorrel, — RidddL  AiM, 
Mat.  Mfifi  p,  257. 

RUMI-KHAN.  The  PortuRueso  early 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  Uiu.  Their 


first  effect  was  dufcatcU  by  Kumi  Khan,   com. 
oiaoder  of  thr  Cjuzerai  aruiy.     lu  I't'Sb,   how« 
cvrt,   Rabadur  Shah   of    Gurer^it    perixiiti«(| 
them  to  ervul  a  fortrcBa   there,     it   was  com. 
pleted  in.  1 51^9,  from  which   iimo    tb«   Tortu- 
guesa  became  the  terror  of  the  sca«   aud   wera 
able  to  resist  the   efforts  msde  to  subdue  thom 
by    the    emperor   of     Turkey*    the     kings  of 
Brjaporeaiid  Abmednuggur  and   the  xamorin 
of  C%]iciit. 
RUMl    MUSTAKL  Hind.  Tah.  Msstfc. 
RUMINANTIA,  the  ruminanla  or  ruminat- 
ing   animals,    such  as    camels,   deer,    homed 
cattle  aud  sheep.     The  raminants    arc   a  tribe 
of  mam  mats  of  the  order  Ungulata,  which  may 
be  tuus  shown, 

Okdkr  UNGULATA   Feet  with  faoofo,  tlia 
Puohydermata  aud  Ruukiuantia  of  Cnpter. 

Tfihe.     P&OBO8COI0EA.     r«iyj«r. 

Fam.     Klepiiantida!. 

Ktepbos  indicQs,  Cua.  Blp,  EU, 

Indian  cl«phAat-..B!«ti.  f  B.  luiattous.BtaMttaALii..' 

UaiUi,  Hiao.  I  Am,CAN.MAL.T.iM.  Tro. 

I  Yena Oo»t>. 

Forest  parts  of  all  Indi?. 

Elcphas  snmatranss,  8ekl.     Sumatra. 

Elephas  Africanus,  Sekl.     Africa. 

Tribe,      PKatsaoDACTYtA,  Otom, 

Fain^      £uiNOCSBaTll>.£* 

f?««.      Rhinoceros  Indlcus,  C«tf.  Vhj. 

Linn. 

BlUM. 


A.  uutcornu 

OrcatlodiaD  Hhiooccrot 

Oouda,  Qooda    .  Uimd. 


R.  inermiifj  lest. 
Gooda^   Qeara..  Ainp.' 

Bhutan   to  Nepal ,  Assam  And 


Terai   from 
Bhutan  Dooar 

Rhinoceros  sondaicus,  JHulL  Sly* 
Leawr  Indian  Hhiooceroik  |  K.  javauicui,  F.  Cmr.  ffots. 

Sundcrbnns,  Mahanuddy  rirer  ;  Rajmnbnl 
hills,  to  Burmab,  Malayana,  Borneo.  Juva^ 
Assam,  Arakan,  Sumatra,  C'hin-ludis. 

Rbinoceros  sumatraous-     Mull.  Bhj- 

Two  huruod  rhinooeroa,  Kaci. 
AsBam,  Sumatra. 

IChiuoceros  crossil,  Gra^^  ?  ?, 

Qtu  R.  Sumatrautts  F  ^ull. 
Fam.      ll\ttAClD.K. 
Tribe,     Lamnunguia,  Wofim; 
Hyrax  syriacus,  Couejr    of  ^icripturc.   Palev 
tinr,  Arnbia, 

Fam,     Tapirid-u.     The  Taf»ir«. 

Tapirus     Malayauua.     Malayan    peaisauli. 
5.  Tenaascrim.  '    ' 

Fam.    E^^Dio.c.    Uones*  Aa««9  and  7«e(>pafl, 
the  Solidun^ula  and  Solipcdca  of  uutbofs. 

K<iuufi  asiuus,  the  Ass. 
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£quu8  on»ger,  Pall.  Biff-  ohv. 

AsinualndicQBi  Solater. 

KooUa „.«.Kr8ci8. 

Ghour Feb*, 


E.  HenioDusoC  India, 

Wild    Au. Eno. 

Gor-kliar Uixd. 


Culch,  Guzerat,  Bikaner^  Je^selmir,  Siud, 
west  of  the  Indasj  BeluchiBtaO}  fersia,  Tur- 
kefttan. 

Equus  hemippui.  It,  Geoff' 

Wild  an  of  scripture  Emo.  |  E.atinuvoftbeancienU. 
Onager  of  the   ancients.  |  Aunus  taeDiopua  Hkug. 

Syria,  Mesopotamia,  North  Arabia  west  of 
the  Ooager.     Wild  hone  of  Col.  Cbesney. 

Equus  hemioiiua,  Pallas^ 
KiaDg,  Dzightai  ...  Tib.  i  Wild  Horae^  Cimnimg, 

Tibet  and  Geotral  Asia. 

Abtiodactyla,  Owen, 

Tribe.  Charodia,  Bly. 
^   The  pig  and  hippopotami. 

Fam.  SujDX.     Pig. 

Qen,    Sua  ludicus,  ScHm, 

S.  Kropha,   Linu 


S.  cristatna, ff«flm, 

S.  vitUtiis, Scfd. 

lodiui  Wild  Boar... £i«G. 

Sur HiKD, 

Burajanwar,  „ 

Dukar Habr. 

Handt Cajt. 


Sly, 

mi. 

Mikka»  .„.• Qa». 

Jewadij  ^ 

Pandi, Tkl. 

Faddi,      OoKD....  Mdah. 
Kia, BujLOui>POKE. 


Ceylon,  all  India  up  to  12^000  feet. 
Sua  BeDgalenais,  Bhj. 
Qu.  To/,  of  S.'Indiooa,  .9cAtas. 
Sua  Neilgberrieusii,  G^-ay, 
Qu.  Var.  of  S,  Indicoaj  Schinz. 
tSus  Malayaous,  Bit/th.  Tenasaerim. 

Sua  Zeylaoensis,  Siyth.     Ceylon. 
Sua  AadamaDeDaie,  Bhjth,  Audamaua. 
8us  babyruasa,  Blyth.     Babyrouasa.    Ma- 
laya Da. 

Sua  Papuensis,  Blyth.    New  Guinea. 
Porculia  aaWania,  Hodgs,   Horsf, 

Pigmy  Hog, Eno.  I  Cbota  Sur Hinn. 

Saao-Banel, KsfAUL.  | 

Nepal  and  Sikkim  Terai,  Asaam,  Bhotan. 

Tribe,  Ruhinantia.  Ruo^inating  aoimals. 
camels,  deer,  horned  catile»  sheep,  in  live, 
groups, 

Ut  Group,  CxmiiDX,  camela,  AnoeraU. 
Bly. 

Camel  us  dromedarius,  Linn. 
Drotuediry £nu,  |  One  Luui|'ed  oamoL...ERo. 

N.  Africa.  Arabia,  India. 

Camelua  Bactrianus,  Linn. 

Baotrian  or  tivo  humped  camel.  Enq. 

Cetitral  Asia. 
.    2nd     Group,     Fam.      CameLo-PahdiDj^ 
camel-leopards. 

Camelopardus  giraffa.  Linn. 


C  eUphaaoCAMa,/^i^ 


BUMUiAimA. 

Cameleopard, Erg.  |  Gimflt.  ..»»- 

Africa. 

Zrd   Group,  Fam^     Cksvidx.    Tbc 

Tribe. 

Suh-Iam.    CsKTiKJE.     True  Sta^ 
Ccrvus  Walliobii.  CtK>.  Blf.  F.  Omw, 

C.  pygargoia. ffvniw- 

C.  CaRpianus.. .^tf^oiur. 

C.  Caahmirieoi«U....^a/. 

K.uibmir  Stag  ..  ...Eva.  t  Bar*  UA^a^  » 

Hangul^HooglUyKAaHM.  |Mar&l,.„...     »       7«l 

Euxioe  Sea,  Western  and  Ceatral  km 
Persia,  Caucasus,  Altai  nouBtaiaa,  l«li 
Baikal,  Kashmir  up  to  9,000  and  It.OOOfca^ 
SVestern  and  Central  Asia,  Black  Sea.  Af- 
proacbes  the  red-deer  of  Europeu 

CervuB  maa,  S.  M'ulUr. 

RoAsa  tunanc»    Viffcrt, 
Sumatra. 

Cervua  affinia,  Ifodff.  Big, 

SikimSUg,  Eso.  |  Sbou,  Sia, fam. 

Irbiaob Siberja.  |  AUJo  of  A< 

Ksstern  Tibet,   Cboombi  Tal)«j  in 
The  great  stag  of  N.  China. 

Cerrus  Moliiccenaia  S,  MuUer,  Moli 

Cervua  sika,  SchU^i.  Japan. 

Cervus  perooio,  Gray.  Timor. 

Cervua  maDlchurica»,  Steinh.    M 

Cervua  taiouanus,  8»imh,  FooKoaa. 

Suh-Fam.     Ri?9i>'.e.   includes    tin 
deer,  the  Famber^  apoticd  deer,    and 
muotjae,  all  peculiar  to  tropical    Asia  lalll 
Archipelago. 

Rucervus  duvaucelli,  Jerdon, 

C 


C.  elapboidea  ...Honoa. 
C.  bahraiya,  j, 

Bara^ngha. H. 

Baraya... Nepal  Tebai. 

Maha Himalaya. 

Jhin  kar  KvAiinA  Doom 


SwMnp  d«er.,.  *■ 
Potiy»-haT»-M< 
Ooemgocnjak   C* 


Bengal,   Oudh,    Central    India,    P< 
foot  of  Himalaya,    Assam,   iskn4a  of 
maputra   or   Eastern  Saaderbuna, 
Aaaam,  Nerbudda,  Nagpore,  GoooMur, 

Panolia  eldi,  Qnlk.  Blgth. 

CtrfXSAtron\MriM,MeCUU.  \  C  ditnivpha    .« 
Bunnwe    deer,..  ...Ena.  1  B?ov aatiarvdi 

Burmah,  Nepal. 

Rusa  dimorpba,  Gray  ? 

Sung    nai.».......  ...Urxn. 

Tha-mtn ».BnBii. 

"Pa  mio •. ».  „ 

Ghour? 


Sing-uai 

Gboat 

S«Tinig? 


Nepaut,  MuxmepoiCj  Burmah   biui. 
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BUMINANTIA. 


RUMINANTIA, 


Rusa  Aris>toteh*B,  Jerdon. 
Cerrui  hippulaphus.  Cut.  \  C.  jarai Bodg- 


O.aqoioui, „    „ 

C     L«cbea*altu,...  „ 
C  aigeft  Blaim. 

Samber  itag E.no. 

Sambur H.  Mahr 

Jarai,  jerrao ^.Hm. 

lfar*o  ^..^....OOKOi 

Kadavi  ...^.,.. ....Can. 

JUd>bm „ 

All  Indb,  forests    up  to   10.000  feeU  Cey 
loiit  Assam,  burmab,  Malay  Peninsula. 

Alls  maculatus,  Gray.  Bti/.  Cuv, 
C«rvua   axiR...  Erxlebln.    Axis  major  HooosoN 
C,  niidipalpebra...  OarLBT. 
The  ipotted    deer   ..  Enu. 
OhiUi,  ohicrftj  chiferi,Bu(D. 

3iiaak,    (male) ,, 

Ob»tJdah    .   JBhaqclpobie. 
Boro-kJiotiya  ,.  BdO. 

A  larger  kind  in  E.  and  W.  Ghats,  Panjab, 
CentraJ  India.  SmaUer,  Malabar,  Ce>lou?  ? 
INeilgbcrricB. 

Axisoryzeus,  Kelaatt? 
CejloD  spotted  deer  .  Eng.  |  C.  medics Hodcs. 

Axis  porciaus,  Jerdon.    Hog*<leer 

C.  mger,   Btuch,  Bam. 


C,  heterooaranSf...  m 
C.  saumur 0<fU^J/^ 

Mam  Mahr. 

KaoDBdi...... Tel. 

Oboua  » ...BaNo. 

Gaoj   „ „ 

BhAlODgi   (female)  „ 
M&hsj Tbrai. 


Axifl  mediuM, 

Buriya    OORUCKPORK. 

Saraf^ Can 

Dapi Tel. 

LupC Oono. 


Sugoria Nepal, 

Nutbrini  hani...BE»o. 


Cerms  oryzeua,  Ktl.  Blf. 

D.     dodar  ^.„.Royie 

pog  deer,..   Ehu 

rar* Hind, 

Khar  laguna  ».  ...Nepal. 

Bengal  to  Punjab,   Aasnm,  Silhet,   Burmsh, 
Central  India  rare,  Malabar. 

Cervulus  aureus,   Ham.   Sm.     Rib-faced  or 
Barkiiif;  doer  ;  junfjle-sheep  or  rcd-bog-deer. 


C  TagioAllB     BODOAEBT, 

Bltiu. 

C.  ratwa  Hodos. 

C.  stylocoToaOoiL.  RoT- 

Biku,  Sikka Lap. 

Uakxi Lep. 

iUkor H. 

Jaya  -.BKsa. 

Katwa  NtP. 

Karaiar ....Bhot. 

OulrajGotri,  ...  Gojcd, 


C,albipa,WAQLEB.HoDQ. 

C.  mantjac,  Elliot. 

C.  moachaiua,  Bla.  Bobs 
MuDtjaeuB  Taginaiia.  Or. 
Bekra,  Bekur  .....Mana. 

Kan-kuri  Caw. 

Kuka-gorj T«t. 

JiiogU     bakra Bckh. 

Jungle  aheep  of  Madras. 
Red-bog-d«er  ...Ceviok. 


All  forests  and  jungles  of  India* 
CeiTuluB  vaginalis.  Sc^aier,  Java,  Sumatra? 
CervuluB  reevesii,  Offilhy.     China. 
Fam.    MoscHiD.*:,  ihe  Musk  deer. 
Moscbus  moschiferus,  Lin.  liUj*  Musk  det>r. 
"  M.  leucogaater,  Bodgt, 


Lawa, .Tibet. 

Rib-jo, .Ladak, 

Beaa Kunawab. 


M-    aaturalua  .     ...Bod^jt 

v.    cbrysogafcter ,, 

Kaatara,     kaature H. 

Roaa   or  Roob  ...Kasbm. 
U .Tibet. 

Himalaya,  at  great  elevations 

Jam.     TBAGCLfDiB. 

Tragulus  ksnchilj  Malsyana. 

Meraimna  Indica,  Jerd.     Mouse-deer 


Hoaobui  memimna  Kbx- 
lebek,  Elliot. 
Pisnrij  Piaora,  Pisai,  H. 
Mabb. 

Hirgi  „ 

ritn  baraa Bkito- 

Central  India 


Hoscbicda  mimeDoides^ 
HoDoa. 

Oaodwa, Ubia. 

Kuril -paadi Tel* 

Yar ,. KoL. 


Fatn.  fiovTDA.  Antelopes,  goats  aud  oattei. 
Snh-Fam.     Antiloptns,  Antelopes. 

8n6-Fam,    Tragclapbios,  S^th,  Bush  An- 
telopes. 
Portax  pictna.  Jerdom.    Nilgai. 

TragelapbuB 


Hippelapbuaof  Anatotle 

Antelope   tragocamoluBf 

Pallas.  Blytu, 

Damalis  riaia,  H.  Smith 

Elliot  , 

Roa.  Kojh, H. 

Hui,     H.  Mhab 


hippclapbua.  Ootlbt. 
Aoteiope  pictus,  ..Pali.. 
Gurayi,  Qiiriya,,..GoNO. 

Manivi, Cav. 

NU-UI, -.HISD, 

Manu-potu,.«  Tkl, 

All  India,  but  rare  in  extreme  North  and 

South. 

Teiraceros  quadricoruis,  Jerdon. 
4  Homed  Antelope^  £Nr^.    T.  pacoeroia,       HODOS. 


Antelope  ohi^'karailABOw 
T  .  atnaticomia  ...Lsaoii. 

T.  ittdea,.. HoDoa. 

Cbouka.  ......,.••  — Ui>iD, 

Chnu-aingha, Hino. 

B*ikra, ...  Mabr. 

Bbiiki  ^...  Sauooa. 

Bhir-Kufu,  Bhir,  GoKDi. 
Bhirol, Bbil. 

All  India,   not  Ceyloo   nor  Burmah,    nor 
valley  of  the  Gangas. 
Antilope  besoartiea,  Jerdon-  Indian  antelope. 

A.  oervicapra^pALL.KLL.  I  Hardw  f.  Cuv. 
Mircra,...     Sansc.  Hikd-     Burtit* Bhaoelpub. 


A.  Sub  quadri-cor- 

nnbaa.^ Ell. 

H.   qiiadrioomU,  ...Bu 

Kotri.  ...» BastaB. 

Kama Qokd. 

Kondgurfj Car. 

Konda-gori' Tel. 

JaogU  bakra...DKKKAif« 


iirga,, 

Haro,    Haroa,   HairiUD. 
{m.  and/,)  U.  Maur. 

Harin, .Be»o. 

Kal-wit,  (Black  btiok)  H. 

Pbaodayat, Mabr. 

Qnria,  Goria,    TlRBooT. 
Kalsar,  Baoti,  (m./.) 
Bihar 


Barout,  Saaio,  ...Nepac 

Chigri, Can. 

Irri,  («.)Ledi,  (/.)  Tkl. 

Jinka, ,, 

AUli,    (m.)  Qaadoli.  (/.) 
Baoki. 


All  India. 

Oaxella  Benncttii,  Jerdon.    Ravine-deer. 

A.  bajefloa.  Is,  Qtafroy. 


Jaeqme, 

A.  Chriatii?  Grajf, 

Budari,  „ 

Mudari,  „ 

Burudu-jioks.......  Tn. 

Poraya  (m) .». Baori. 

Chari, »«...  tf 


Antilope  Arabica,       Ktl 
A.  dorcaa,  var.  Sundevatt, 

A.  BetKsttii, ^itu. 

Goat  antelope, Kkq. 

Indian  Gaselle, |^ 

Chikara, H. 

Kal-punohj....» H. 

Kal-aipi,,.. „.nABa. 

Tiaka, ..«...«....Ga«. 

All  India.  , 

Gaaella  subgntturosa  ?  Baluchistan,    Sindh^ 
Punjab,  Persia,  Afghanistan. 

Gszclla  dorcas.  Blyih. 

Antilope  Arflbica  ...  Bljf.  I  Qarella  keve11a...^in(. 
Gazetla    cora,  H,  Smith.  \  0.  corinna.  ,, 

A.doroaa,  var.   Persic  a,  Xup«U 

Arabia. 

Kemas   Hodgsonii*    Chiru    of    Tibet,    iha 
Kemaa  of  .£lian. 

Procapra  picticaudata,  Hodff. 
Ooa, i. TisxT.  I  Ra-Ooa,. 77*    Tan 

Tibet. 
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I  guUtiro&a.    Audoruro. 

Antllop'}  giifctuiouj  PuUai- 

Central  Asia,  China. 
iSdiga  larunca. 

Eastern  Europe,  'i'arlaty»  Ceatral  Asia. 

Suh-Fmn.  CAprinir,  GontB  aud  Sheep.  1st 
Cftpricorns  or  Aiitt-lopc  fioat  or  Mountain 
Antelope. 

Nemorlxedus  Uubslina,  Jtrd.  The  Serow  o^ 
Forest  tioat. 

N.  pr3cliv«a, ilodij, 

...lUacikL. 
Eimu 8uTMt.i. 


Autilope  thar.      HoA^ 
„       bubaUaa,     „ 

Serow  ^.iiw«. 

Forest  goat. 

Thw Nkpal. 


Kiinu Kasuh. 

Central  Himualaya  itom  6,000  to  12,000 
feet 

NemorhcBtlus  goral,  Jerd»  Qooral  or  Hi- 
jnalsyan  Cfiamoia. 

A.  Ditvftucelci,  H,  Smith.    Ooral H'W. 

i^ijor „...KAiiTW.    Sob^giiilf Lkp. 

Sata^Sarr Sctlkj     Ra-giyu^ Bhot. 

Gooral,  Himalayan  Chamois.  All  tbo  Hi- 
URlaya  at  3.000  to  8,000  feet. 

Kemorhccdus  crispus.     Japan* 
Sulf'Fam-    True  Goats. 
Kemitragnfl  jetnlnieus,  Hodg».    The  Tehror 
Himalayan  Wild  Goat, 


H  emitragaa  quad  ri  ta  .im- 
mu IJodja, 

KrAfij  Jagia  ...Ka^sumul 

Kart ,.  .  KuLV. 

Jhttla,  TUar,Tharni, 

-Kunawah. 
KsbUj  Esbi  ,„6uTLica* 


Capra  jharal»...i/a<<^, 

Tchr iS«0. 

HimalnyaD    Wild  Ooat. 
...E««. 
Tare,  Tehr,  Tabir, 

„HlSD. 

Jehr.». „.„.SiML\. 

Jliaral ..,„.NepaIi. 

AU  the  Hinaalayns. 

Hemitragns     hylocrius,    Jerd.     Noilgherry 
Wild  Goat.     Ibex. 
Capra  warryato,  Gray.  |  Warra-adu    t  Warri-^tn^ 

Ifeitgberry  Wild  Goat.  |  Ibex    of  KciLQaERRiBs. 

NcilKberry   and    neighbouring    hills   S.   to 
Comorin,  Auimally. 

Capra  mcgAperQS,    SiUt.    Ml^.   Tbe   Mar- 
Kbor. 
Ma  FalcoDcri  •••Hugel. 

Alarrkhor .E«o. 

C.  kbor,yrsaak^«at  c. 

Pir  Panjul.   HaZ'ira  hilU,   Wurdwau 
Sulimani  bills,  Kashmir  •  Jhelum. 

Capra  legngrus.  Gotel^    Persia,  CeDtral  and 
Western  Asia. 


Ra-che LAt>AK. 

Ra-pbo-cha,-— *t 


kills, 


^^k     Cftpra  Bibiricfl,  Mfyer.  Llyih.  17imn.  Ibex. 

^^^.    R.-OfiMD ...BliitU.XC.    PftlL-urii  Sfhi/iz. 

I  ii    *  htmatayani  ...  „     [  Dan -mo,    if.) TraKT. 

ft         iiiajalayau  Il»et  ..Eho.  |  Buk s9vTLftj. 


Tiirou^liout  iitnMlaya. 

Oris  cycloccros,  HuU.  BelaUr.  Biffi*. 

Uria,    Oorial  Hxjeji,  (  0r£» ^*.B«A 

Piinj.b  Wild  Sheep  j  JJti%X  „,.        „       . 

Salt  ran^e,  Hasam,  Pes-hawar. 
Ovis  V)gn«i,  Jilyik 

Itiiidu  Kush.  Pumir  range,  Ladak, 
Ovis  uabura,  JJudg.   Ulglk.     BarbcL 

O.     uiUioor HoDoa.  Metida,     ».      ... 

O.  burbel j^  Bharmr,  H n(».  ar 

Durhoi  ;  bhie  WiM-  Wa,  War,  H   ••rental. 

Bbeep  .„  ...Ewo  Nrrvati -FtttX 

Bbaral. ...H  Na,  San,  La»a«.  Tnm~ 

Sikkiro,   Bhotan   to    near  Shnb, 
Garhwal. 
Ovis  ammon,  Litm*     Gnow  of  TiWi. 

O.  argali FaLt-Aa.  I  O. 

O.  aDia]Davide%  Uqdoa.  \ 

Hyaii,  Kuaa,  ^ya»,  Nlar,  NyuBd, 

The   Tibet  aide     of      Central     Asii 

15,0('0  f«-t. 
OvtspoUi,    fi/>U.   The    lUas   or 

the  atep)je  of  Pamir,  esksL  of  Bokbfef*.  1' 

feet 

Ovis    nivirola,    SmrMkoUa.     Ka^lwAaJi 
Ovis  Gmvliiri,   JJi^tfi,     Armenia. 
Ovis  cviiitdricus,  Hh^ik,     Caucmaits. 

Svb-fam,  BovvMr. 

Gavins  fTtnruB,  /m/>     Gattr. 

BiboBcavitroDsl^^^*^^-    I^  gour  .....^  TaiEL 

Ku..     B     %m*X 
The  Oaur  Biaaa...KN'i.     Kai^Kona 

Qoor  HtKo. 

<«aiin-^ai •  ,; 

Jangli-Khulgi......    ,^ 

Lod   df  Sauin. 

Oaoiya  Manm. 

Baa-parra  of  IftWDi-afl. 

All  the  targe  forests  of  IrMlia. 

G»va»U9  fronlaUs,     Oo^al  or  JTfKxn  of  <W 
IliUy  tracts  E.    of  lite  Burlinm, 

Gavitna  aotMUicus,    tbe      bau-U-w^f. 
Bunnese  wild   oow   of  Cbiltagoog, 
Malayans . 

Bnhftlns  Ami.  Jerd,     Wild  huffftk*. 

Rob  bulTfliiH.«..  Bltth. 
UiM  biilUo...-,.,.ENO. 
Aitm,  m. -AriUi/.H.  Mung... 

Hah.     Gcta  «fu: 


V  ana  £•>  *MJVa 

Daa-Sau  ..  ^^.^^  ^ 
feroo-Bsaon  ...    .  0#a 
Kata  Tern  ..^.-^f^B- 

BMOBof 


\k 


•m 


Var.     a.       MRcroccroue.     UtidfK 
Terai.  Tirhnt,   Ccoiral    India,  Soath 
Goilavery,  Ceylon, 

yar.    b.    Spirocerca»,  Bod^ 


totba 


Mr.  R<  Hodgson  notes  on 
unantiA  as  under  ; 
iJevfidiT  — Mrigndi ;  Harnnadi.  The  SanBcrit 

"postfix  adi,  niefliim^  «l  ccBtern,  ta  the  probable 
clymun,  and  certaiu  equivalent o(  ihe  Latin  idm 
andti-H;.  Hoofs  cloven.  Poatal  pinno  of  acull 
rorminf<  an  obtuse  nngLe  with  frontal.  Horns 
ftoUda  fnlliii{<  annually,  proper  to  males  only« 
(sAve  Beiu  Deer)  inserieU,  auperiorlv  and 
proxinmtely,  below  ibe  frontal  crest.  Front 
t^etli  in  the  loner  jnw  8.  None  above  ;  canines 
normal  and  conntunt,  round  in  both  sexes,  or 
in  the  males  only.  Molars  {.  Muflo  normal 
and  constant  ^saveonly  in  Rem  Deer  and  Elk). 
TeaCa  4,  noraially  Hud  coastantlyr  £ye-pits 
ooQftianU  Gruin  pits  va(i:uely  defined  or 
wantiftg.  Feet- pits  usually  present,  in  ail  4 
feet  or  only  in  the  bind. 

C^rvui  ;  5/<i^i,  — Mri^a;  Haran.  Horns  in 
males  only  much  branched,  2  basaJ,  one 
central,  and  several  icriDinal  snags.  Mofte 
Urge  coveriiifE  the  front  of  upper  lip. 
ISye-pita  rootierale  and  moderately  mobile 
8  .  shaped.  Feet-pita  large  ia  all  i  feel- 
Groin-pits  none.  Calcic  glnnd  tuft  poste- 
rior and  external  Teats  four.  Canines  in  males 
only.  Types,  Cervus  eUpbus  of  Europe 
Cervos  aOinis  of  Stiul  foreat  or  Mul  Qurab 
Sioba  and  Oeana  or  Cervus  wallicbii  of 
Tibet.  These  animals  are  fnrtber  cbaracteriaed 
by  a  very  sbort  tail,  n  lurife  disc  or  pnle  apace 
round  the  tail,  and  \^o  proper  mnne.  The 
Indian  ones  arc  confiaed  to  vast  primitive 
forests  on  the  pUiu. 

Huctfrvus.'  Bitraiya  orBarah  Sinha.  Horns  in 
males  only,  with  oii«  l)usal  snatt  and  no  central 
onf^bul  their  summits  many  branebed  ns  in  the 
true  Sia^iior  KJspbus  Mufle  larKe,  coverine 
front  of  upper  lip.  Kyf-ptts  niodfrate,  mobile 
nioderatflly.  Foet-piis?  Uroiu-pits  none.  Calcic 
glaud  ami  tuft  ?  Teuits  Tour.  Canines  in  males 
nnly.  Type  t  ervMi  nUplioides  vel  duvauoelli. 
This  is  tlw  Barai}'H  or  Hftrah  Sinha.  It  inhabits 
roedy  mttrshf*  ajid  islnnda  of  (treat  rivera  bIohk 
the  whole  Enatern  nnd  Northern  skict  of  Den- 
gal  iiiul  Hindosiau.  Never  enters  the  moun- 
tains or  forests.  iierdsevormoDa  in  the  Islands 
of  Brabmaputrn.  Tltese  aaiauUa  are  rurlher 
distixtguisbedlik^  lUc  troe  staffs,  by  the  absence 
of  the  henvy  iuhup.  nf  (he  Husa,  and  by  a  sbort 
tail  whieb  hoivi.ver  hna  no  tnie  caudal  disc  and 
is  longer  than  in  the  statra  proper  ? 

Froeavus,  Gsur  ar  Gtrmer  axd  Ohos. — 
Morns  in  males  only,  ?raali,  smooth,  ^catW 
divergent,  and  much  bent  in  the  bcAoi,  like  Bos 
Andfumished  with  only  one?  sna^  which  is  basal 
and  forward,  aoother  subterminel  ?  Eye-pits 
medial,  vertioal.  Feet  pits  none.  Grom  pits 
none.  No  calcic  tuft  nor  gland  ?  feats  four. 
Tusbes  in  males  ouly.    Type   Certus    di* 


norpbe.  The  Gour,  or  Gbos.  Habitat  Saul 
foresL  Further  subordinate  marks  of  this 
geuus  arc : — Tail  sbort.  No  caudal  disc. 
A  mane.  The  Gower  are  not  gregarious. 
They  are  coulined  to  the  Saul  foreat  so  far 
as  appears.  With  their  rutting  season  and 
geeiation,  unacquainted.  Intestines  5G  leet, 
small  29,  great,  27,  Csccum,  19  inches  by  4« 
diameter  of  small  gut  ^  inch.  Liver  S-lobeU 
and  a  lobulus.     Lungs  -i-lobed  GH|l-bl:tddcr, 

Auta. — Sarober, Jarai,  (vuM  Jerrow.)  Horna 
inmaltjs  only,  tnlurcale  :  i  basal  and  1  sub- 
terminal  snug.  No  cenifflt  one.  Mnlle  Urge^ 
coveriug  the  front  of  upper  Up.  Eye-pi 
very  large  and  completely  reversile.  Feet 
pits  Urge  in  all  4  feet.  Groin-piis  nono^ 
Calcic  gland  and  tuft,  posterior  and  exteruol* 
Teata  four.     Canines  in  both  sexea. 

Type,  liippcUpbus  or  the  Sdmbur,  nod 
Aristoteiis  or  the  Jnr.u  ;  both  continental 
specie*  of  India.  Also,  in  the  Ulands, 
Equinus  Veronii,  Eiam,  and  Marriatiiius  :  but 
they  WHHt  testing  fill  of  them.  Habitut,  nil 
the  great  forests  of  India  and  of  ita  ialands, 
and  to  a  certain  exteat,  the  mountains  above 
iUcta,  where  tbe  other  large  Deer  are  never 
aeea.  These  aniiualk  are  not  gregarious  : 
they  have  n  loog  bloff  tail  like  thai  of  a 
docked  horae^no  diso  round  it ;  but  a  heavy 
mane  over  the  whole  nfck.  One  anomalous 
species,  Ibence  called  Hulerooerus,  has  no  uppt^r 
snag  to  its  horns.  Another  large  fleer  of 
tbe  Indo  Chinese  ranges  of  Hills  is  Panolia 
Eedii,  tbe  Cervua  frontalis  of  Mr.  McClelland. 
Not  found  West  of  ibe  Brahmaputra.  The 
Kuea  rut  in  spring  and  then  drup  tbvir  horns. 
Their  fcmatea  goataie  8  months  ami  produee 
young  iu  winter,  occaaioaally  so  early  as  i 
eod  of  October,  and  one  at  a  birth.  !■>  oo 
fioement  tbe  boras  are  usually  dropt  in  April 
and  take  lia  months  for  their  perfect  repUco- 
ment.  The  horna  are  not  rompleic  in  form 
till  the  4lb  year  nor  in  aiM  till  tue  8th  ye«r. 
Small  gut  52  feet.  Large  31.  Cujcuiu  1& 
inches  by  4i. 

jixU.  Ckiital,  ChUira^chitiru  Horns  in  males 
only,  with  one  bnsal  and  one  aubterminal  sna$ 
a&  m  Rusa,  but  the  beam  more  bent  and  the 
horns  palec  and  smootlier,  and  closer  grained 
iu  sLmciure. 

Mutte  Urge,  covering  front  of  upper  lip- 
Eye-pits  W^c,  very  mobile.  Fettl-pita  larg*. 
in  hind  feet  only.  Groin  t^Und  Urge  ;  sinus 
vague.  Cnloic  gland  and  loft,  poatcal  and 
external  TeaU  four.  Canines  in  both 
icies.  Types,  1,  Aiis  major  vcl  roacuUta  vol 
nudipalpebra,  or  common  spotted  Deer  or 
Chittal ;  2  Axis  medius  or  lesser  spotted  Deer  or 
Jhow  Laghuna  ;  3,  Axis  porcinus  vel  nigcx, 
or  Hog  Deer,  or  Fara  or   Khae    Lagbuna,  or 
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Siigoria.  Habitat,  p^eneral  over  the  plains  of 
India  whence  the  progress  of  cullivacion  has 
Jon^  since  driven  the  larger  Deer  or  Barah 
Siiihft  and  Rusas  aud  Gower  recle  Gour. 
These  animals  have  a  smooth,  (generally 
spotted,  coat,  no  mane,  and  a  loQ^  Uii 
reaching  to  the  back  and  endintr  in  a  point 
It  IS  singular  that  K.  Smith  sliould  question 
their  having  eye-pits  aiuJ  canine  teeth.  The 
spotted  deer  are  gregarious,  ihc  herda  being 
often  very  Urge  :  the  }(og  Deer  are  less  so, 
dwelling  more  in  families.  Their  breediit^ 
season  is  May,  June  :  their  rutting  season  De- 
cember, January.  They  gestate  6  raottths. 
Intestines  of  lesser  spotted  species  65^  feet, 
wlittreof  the  small  are  40  and  the  great  25^. 
Csecum  9  J  inches  by  3^  and  S  inches  of  gut 
below  it,  of  same  calibre  ;  rest  eqnal  and 
narrow.  Intestines  of  Hog  Deer  ili  feet 
whereof  the  lesser  are  24^  and  the  larger  16}, 
OBBCura  S|  inches  by  21-  TUey  rut  and 
bread  like  the  spotted  species. 


Stylocerus,  or  BiiUhom  or  Muntjae,  Dth- 
ria-Mriga  ;  Ratioa^  Kaker. — Horns  in  males 
only,  small,  raised  on  high  hairy  pedicles, 
and  having  only  one  snag  which  is  basal 
Females  with  bristly  tufts  ending  in  knobs 
instead  of  horns.  Eye-pita  very  large  and 
extremely  mobile.  Facial  creases,  large, 
mobile,  glandular,  placed  alon^  inner  side 
of  horn  pedicles  towards  their  very  for- 
ward  salient  bases.  Fo  et>pits  Urge,  io 
hind  feet  only.  No  groin-pits.  Mammoi 
four.  Canipes  io  males  only  ?  large  trencbaot, 
and  eiserted,  as  in  the  musks.  No  calcic 
gland  nor  tuft  Sty.  vaginalis  or  the 
Kijang  of  Indian  Islands.  Sty.  Ratwa  or  the 
Kaker  of  Indian  Contioeot.  Habitat,  gene- 
ral in  India  mountains  and  in  forests  at  their 
bases.  Never  elsewhere.  Seldom  soen  above 
7,000  feet  in  the  Sub-Himalaya.  The 
Muntjao  .ire  not  gregarious  ihoush  6  or  8 
are  occasionally  found  together.  They  prefer 
the  dells  to  the  tops  and  the  close  to  the  open 
cover.  Copse  or  brushwood  of  the  Chinese 
bambu  is  a  favorite  retreat.  They  bark  all  the 
year  but  paiticalarty  in  winter  when  the  males 
are  wanton.  January,  February  is  the  com- 
mon rutting,  and  June,  July  the  common 
breeding  se&son  :  the  gestation  oeing  0  months, 
but  they  breed  occasionally  at  any  season 
though  only  once  a  year,  and  have  one  or 
two  young  at  a  birth.  The  males'  horns  fall 
in  May  and  are  perfect  again  in  August.  Intea- 
tines  male  61  feet,  whereof  the  small  are  44 
and  large  17  feel.  Ccecum  15  inches  by  3^ 
inch  and  9  inches  of  gut  below  it  of  same 
size.  Rest,  ^  to  €j  inch  wide.  Intestines 
**  ^*  feet,  whereof  small   34   foet   and 


great  15.  CoKum  1^   inches  by  tvo,  IS 
of  gnt  below  it  of  like  diameter. 

Moschidce  :  thf  mutt*. — )^asttirmdi ;  IfsiUa- 
di.  Feet  cloven  :  no  bonia  ;  front  loett  tad 
below,  none  above.  Molar  toeth  f|  Omnm 
large  :  cranium  eervine  srith  the  two  filMB 
gradually  blended. 

Moschus,  ksatura ;  Blaahk  Hlra.  IMi 
large,  as  in  deer.  No  ey«-pita  No  hrf* 
pits.  Large  caudal  gland  wiib  lateral  pons. 
No  inguioal  pits.  Calcic  tuft  mad  glaad  a* 
lernal  posteal.  Large  preputial  gUad  mi 
sac  secreting  the  substiinoe  called  musk,  pn^er 
to  males  only.  Teats  four.  Falae  hoou  tey 
large,  acute,  and  loachinf^  the  ground.  Castas 
in  both  sexes  :  of  males.  Urge  and  eisertad  . 
of  females,  small.  Types,  I,  MoschiFervs  ;  5, 
Chrysogaster  ;  3,  Lucogaater.  Inkthit  (ht 
g^rent  snowy  mountain  barrierv  of  kig%  Am 
from  the  Hlmolaya  to  the  Altai,  aiwl  ham 
Belutiag  to  the  Peliog  and  Gsjar.  The  )£ab 
are  oontined  Io  the  snowy  reg:ion  and  cteay 
precipices  which  they  leap  with  ■  povff  ni 
security  far  more  than  Caprine,  tbo^ifh  o«H| 
to  the  unequal  length  of  Ihdr  legs  they  m 
descend  slopes  only  with  difficulty  andUhf 
are  caught-  They  cannot  dimb  at  iHL  A 
goats  do,  and  are  solitary.  They  mt  io  wiatar 
and  produce  young  in  summer  (3lfay,  Jac) 
gestatiiig  160  days.  In  6  veeka  the  j^na^ 
can  shift  for  tbemsclves  and  the  mother  iin«Q 
them  off.  They  can  procreate  ere  they  tit  • 
year  old  and  live  10  to  16  yean.  One  ssMttf 
is  produced  at  a  birth  in  the  eaviiiH  of  da 
rocks.  Intestines  33  to  36  foet,  wbeniltha 
small  are  33  to  t34  and  the  great  10  tall 
feet;  CGecum  simple  d  to  9  ioebe*  hy  I ; 
mean  diameter  of  gut  1  inch.  Gall  bladder  aoa* 
staot  ;  Prof-  Owen  doubts  this,  but  Hodpm 
tested  it  a  dozen  of  times  eiuoe  Dr.  Caoiplfltt 
and  he  made  the  first  examination  to  Nqw. 

Meminna  -.   Pizora,  Pise  I'iaai. 

Mufle  Urge.  No  eye-pits.  No  fact-pita.  Tf^ 
groin-pits.  Calcic  gland  nude  and  esteraaL 
No  preputial  bag.  Four  taata.  FalM  hool^ 
ordinary,  small.  Canines  not  exaerted,  aid 
confined  to  males.  Type,  Meraiaoa  ladfai 
Pisora  and  Pisai.  Inhabita  the  foreaia  of  laAi 
in  all  parts,  near  to,  but  without,  Uta  ivim 
ranges  of  Hills. 

Cancomia  minores, — Leawr  hollow  hafoai 
Ruminants  or  Flocks.  Hoofs  cIotcil  Oecipiial 
plane  of  scull  forming  a  small  or  krga  ai^k 
with  frontal  plane.  Horns  hollow,  abtflkai 
persistent,  with  thin  and  denae  or  tbicfc  *■■ 
porous  cores.  Mnfle  small,  for  the  noa*  p<uSi 
or  wanting.  Front  teeth  8  below,  ^otm  aha«C' 
Canines  present  or  abaeot.  Molatf  |^  or  |. 
Teals  4  or  2.  Eye,  feet,  and  gioio»  piU,  pv«* 
sent  or  absent. 
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AiUelopida. — Antelope  kind,  Saainadi;  Occi- 
pital plane  of  acuU  forming  aa  obtuse  angle 
wilh  the  frontal  plane.  Core  of  the  horns  thin, 
coeaisting  of  dense  bone  often  with  a  clear  sinua 
at  the  base  within.  Horns  sealed  on  the  supe- 
rior surfnce,  below  the  crest  of  the  froutals,  and 
apart  at  bases.  Canines  frequent.  Mulle 
preaeot  or  absent.  Teats  normally  4  or  3. 
Feet-pits  in  all  4  feet  or  only  in  the  hind 
ones.  £ye-pits  present  or  absent.  Groin-pits 
present  or  absent.  These  animals  have  also 
occasionally  maxillary,  intermaxillary  and 
post  orbiitil  sinuses,  the  number  and  high 
development  ol  these  organs  being  one  decided 
characierisiic  ot  the  family. 

Tetraceru9. — Chouainha^  Choulcs.  Horns  in 
miles  only  four  in  number.  Two  inter-orbltal ; 
and  two  behind  eyes,  but  below  crest  of  fore- 
head. Mufle  large,  as  in  deer.  Eye-pits 
medial,  linear,  longitudinal.  Feet-pits  in  hind 
limba  only  or  none.  No  inguinal  pits.  No 
calcic  tuft  or  gland.  Teats  four  ?  two  ?  Canines 
in  the  males.  Types  I,  Chekara  ;  2,  Quadricor- 
nls  ;  3,  Subquadricornutus  ;  ^y  Jodes ;  5,  Pac- 
oeroois.  (^e  Calcutta  Journal  Natural  History 
for  May,  1847.)  Inhabit  the  (crests  of  India 
generally.  Avoid  mountaius  and  open  plains* 
Not  ;  gregarious.  Rutting  season,  Summer. 
Breeding  season,  winter.  Gestate  6  months^ 
moat  young  born  in  January,  February.  They 
are  very  shy,  and  when  hunted  is  close  or  go 
off  far  ahead  bounding  like  a  common  antelope, 
aud  b«nce  one  of  their  names,  from  chouk,  a 
leap. 

Antelope. — Antelopea  Proper  ;  Saein.  Home 
io  males  only.  No  mufle.  Eye-pits,  medial,  very 
mobile  linear,  vertically  oblique.  Feet-pits  large 
in  all  4  ?  feet.  Inguinal  pits,  large  and  clearly 
<lefined.  Citlcic  tufts  ?  Mammie  two  Type  Cer- 
Tieapra.BlacIc  Antelope.  Barantand  saain.Very 
gregarious  on  thti  open  dry  plains  of  India  ge- 
nerally. 

Gazella. — Gbazal.  Horns  in  both  seies.  No 
mnfle.  Eye-ptts  distinct  mobile.  Feet-pits  very 
Urge  in  all  4  extremities.  Ingninal  pits  large 
and  distinct.  Calcic  tufts  ?  Mammte  two. 
Type  Dorcaa.  Foreign  to  India. 

Tragops. — Cbikara,  KaUipi.  Horns  in  bot^ 
sexes.  No  mufle.  No  eye-pits.  Feet-pit> 
Urge  in  all  4  feet.  Inguinal  pits  dis~ 
tinet.  Calcic  tufts  posteal.  Mammee  two- 
Type,  Antelope  bcnn«tti  vel  chriatii,  found 
generally  amid  ravines  of  dry  plains  of  India, 
called  Chikara  and  Kalsipi  by  natives  ;  Ravine 
Deer  by  Europeans.  Not  gregarious.  These 
animals  have  the  lyrate  horns  common  to  both 
sexes,  the  knee  tufts,  tines  along  the  Hanks 
and  ovine  hairy  nose  of  the  Gazelles  :  but  they 
are  wholly  void  of  eye-pita.  The  dark  lustre  of 
their  Urge  eyes  is  as  striking  as  in  the  two  last 


groups.  This  is  one  of  the  marks  by  which 
the  Antelopine  family  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  small  psle-eyed  Gk>at«  or  Caprine 
family.  Gazelles  differ  from  Antelopes  in  that 
their  horns  are  lyrate.  and  that  the  females  also 
carry  them.  The  Tragops  differ  from  both  by 
the  total  absence  of  the  sub-orbital  sinuaes,  or 
eye-pits. 

PantMofH, — Chiru-  Molar  teeth  |  Homa 
in  males  only.  No  mufle.  No  eye>pits.  Feet, 
pita  large  in  all  4  feet.  Inguinal  sacs,  purse* 
like,  large,  pendent.  Calcic  tufts?  Mamm 
two.  Large  intermaxillary  sacs  like  doubl,' 
nostrils.  Type.  Antelope  hodgsonii,  Abel.  The 
Chiru.  Habitat  open  plains  of  Tibet.  Gregae 
riona,  rutting  season,  winter  Breeding  season- 
the  summer.  Gestate  6  months.  One'ynuug  a- 
a  birth.  They  are  very  pugnacious  and  jeal- 
ous, and  in  their  contests  often  break  off  one  of 
their  long  horns.  Hence  the  rumour  of  Unit 
corns  in  Tibet. 

Procapra. —  Goa  and  Ragoa.  Horns  in  males 
only.  No  mufle.  No  eye-pits.  Feet  pits  small 
io  all  4  feet.  Post  comual  sinus,  large.  No 
inguinal  pores.  Calcic  tufts  poateat.  Mammse 
two.  Type,  P.  picticaudata.  Goa  of  Tibet. 
Inhabits  ravines  on  the  open  plains  of  Tibet  in 
small  herda  or  families. 

Kemtu, — Goral.  Horns  tn  both  sexes.  Mufle 
media  No  eye-pita.  Feet- pits  medial  in  all  4 
feet.  No  groia-pits.  Calcic  tufts  P  Mammn 
four.  Type,  Antelope  Goral.  The  Goral ; 
inhabit  the  Sub  Himalaya,  as  far  towards  the 
snows  as  the  (treat  forests  extend,  to  which  ex« 
clusively  these  animala  adhere.  Dwell  in  faiui- 
liea  4-6  togGther>  Breed  amid  crags  and  rocky 
recesses.  Young  mostly  born  in  May,  Juue  : 
gestate  C  months.  Rutting  season  January, 
February.    Produce  one  young  at  a  birlb. 

Nemor/uedus  OT  Capricornis. — Sumatrensia 
is  Col.  Smith's  type  and  Mr.  Ogilby  8»ya 
this  is  identical  in  structure  with  the  Thar, 
Mr.  0/s  type  of  capricornis.  If  so  Col, 
Smith's  generic  name  will  have  priority  ; 
if  not,  it  will  be  the  type  of  Nemorhoidut  and 
the  Thar  of  Capricornis.  Col.  Smith'a  several 
species  of  Nemorfaedus  are  as  heterogenous  as 
Mr.  Ogilby's  of  Kemas. 

Thar  or  Saraw<  Homa  io  both  sexes. 
Mufle  medial.  Kye-pita  round  and  furnished 
with  a  very  large  gland.  Feet-pits  extremely 
\&ry.e  iu  all  4  feet-  Groiii-pita  none.  Calcic 
lufis  none  nor  gUnd.  Mammse  four.  Type, 
Antelope  thar,  the  thar  or  Saraw.  Habit 
the  Sub-Himalaya  as  far  north  as  the 
great  forest  extend.  Also,  Antelope  Siima- 
trrnsis  of  the  Islands  of  ludin.  The  Goial 
iind  Thar  have  the  round  black  and  ring- 
ed  horns   of   the  Antelope,  which  olhcrwiM 
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tlicy    little  rusctnbte   being    short    clambering 

(miitAiD  animals^  but  not,  as  supposed,  alHtied 

tbc  Bovinea.     Ttie   Gornl  Hifl'cr  from    tbe 

ar  by  wnntiii^  the    very  glnndttluus  eyc'pits 

of  the  latter,   und  both  are  BunHered  from  the 

Hemitra^es  by  their  larfpe  feet  pits,  Antclopiiie 

htirne,  at  d  absence  of  Ctipriue  odour-  The  Thar 

an: not  ^^re^arious  at  all.  They  rush  with  fearful 

precipitancy   down  the    at«ep    raouataine  they 

babit.      Ruttiuf;    seaaon,   February,  March. 

|oung  (ooe)  born  in  September.  October.  Gea- 

te  8  months.  Small  gut  Go  fuet'  Ureal  33  foot 

cum  15  inches  long  by  ;i  wide,  and  aimpte. 

•blachler    constant. 

Ciipridaa. — Goats    and   aheep  ;   Bakaradi. 

Iccipital  plane  of  scuU  forming  an  ecuteaa^le 

^th  froiilal  plane.  Cores  of  borna  tbiclCj  porous 

d  cellular.      Korna  seated   superiorly  on  the 

t  of  tha  forehead  and  by  their  union  cover- 

the  top  of  the  h&ul.  Canines  wantiu?-  Teats 

ormnlly  but  two,    rarely  4.    Miille    aUnoratnl 

and  almost  invariably  abseut.    Feet-pits  in  all 

four  feet  or  only  in  the  fore-feot,  or  none.  Eye 

and  isroin  pits  present  or  absent' 

/yffmif7-«5i«.— Jharal  or  Tehr.  A  amall 
muflc.  No  eye*pits.  No  feet-pits-  N"o  iuguinal 
res.  Calcic  tufts.  Four  teats.  Stron^c  Cap- 
lie  odour  in  males.  Types.  1,  Gapra  Jem- 
lalca.  2  Capra  jharal  vel  Qtiadrunammis.  3, 
Capm  waryatu,  whoso  female  is  Hylocrius. 
Habitat  the  loftieet  mountains  of  ludia  :  the 
Sub-llioialaya  near  the  saowa  and  the 
IkiKbest  part  of  Uie  Nil^iris.  A  very  ro- 
markuble  type  teadint;  to  connect  the  keeled, 
compresse^l  boUow-horucH  and  odorous  goata 
with  the  dtror  fumily  which  want  these  marks, 
but  possess  the  mufle  and  4  teats  of  the  llemi- 
trages,  marks  of  which  the  true  |B;oat8  (and 
eheop)  are  void.  The  Jharal's  retreats  are 
amont;  the  most  inaccessible  baro  crngs  of  the 
Heniaohalp  close  to  the  perpetual  snows,  be- 
ad the  forests.  They  feed  in  the  open 
ades  below  such  crags  at  early  morning  and 
ening,  retiring  in  the  day  to  their  awful 
tneases.  Tlit^y  arc  gregarious  and  the 
ocks  often  amount  to  40  or  50  animals,  but 
enerally  do  not  exceed  20  or  30.  If  alarmed 
hen  feeding  they  go  off  at  speed  with  a  noise 
ike  thunder,  but  anon  bidt  to  gaze  on  the 
intruder,  whose  shot  sends  them  off  again 
under  the  guidance  of  an  old  male  wbotn  they 
bU  follow  blinrlly.  The  rutting  season  is  the 
winter.  The  females  geststc  6  months  and 
pnMlnce  osually  but  ooe  youug  in  the  months 
of  June,  July.  The  habitat  and  manners  of 
the  wild  shctparc  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
jharal,  only  the  Utter  are  siill  more  dauntless 
and  skilful  climbers.  If  they  can  but  touch  a 
gh  cdjre  or  crevice  now  and  then  they  will 
nup  nearly  perpendicular  precipices  of  many 
f»ct  okvaiion  and  they  will  staud  oa  a  bit  of 


rock  not  tarecr  than  Of>«*s  p^"*  *0"kwS  «•* 
fidcntly  down  over  sheer  spM%  »itk  M  • 
shrub  io  break  the  awful  abwofie  oTrc^far 
tbefoot.  In  February  1843,  •  maWJtarilw 
poBsession  of  the  court  of  Nepaul  isrf  ««- 
course  with  a  femnle  A  lis,  wbich  \m  JwJy  ^»- 
duced  a  voung  hybrid  of  mixed  op^ttTMer. 
but  more  "like  the  mother  than  tbe  fadher ,  «J 
which  lived  and  (pvw  up  a  6ise  cuin*l-  Ho^ 
8on  saw  it  last  iu  October  1843.  ••daoirttW 
circumstance  os  a  strong  corro*>of»tio<»  <rf  tk« 
affinity  of  the  Hemitraeea  to  the  !)»(•* 
Bovines  as  Mr.  0-i1hy  suppasxHl)  •¥!€!• 
indicated  by  the  4  '  moiii   ^^B^ 

the  former,  notwitli  thai   IW   Hcai^ 

traces  in  all  other  parts  of  tb«r  UnutaMtt 
well  as  in  their  rank  odour  and  io  lb«r  ••• 
uers  are  auch  perfect  KoaU.  From  Ik*  Urn 
goaU  however  thcv  differ,  beftide*  gT«d  f«iitt 
noted,  by  the  total  ab^ace  of  bewd  Mllaf 
feet  porfSL  Nor  oonid  h«  <iTer  8^  *V 
progeny  from  the  goats  by  liie  jUal 
They  copulated  freely  and  bo  wis  lo*d  ««M 
breod.  Henco  the  crronooua  »i»leA«ol  a  l» 
Journal  for  September  183S,  <li»pro»^  V 
expcrimeuls,  though  a  mAla  of  tbe  JtPm 
species  had  oommeroe  with  goafca  of  m^ 
breeda,  rcpeaUdly»  during  tbe  6  }tas%  ^ 
was  kept,  quite  tamo  and  goiag  mtm 
with  the  sheep  and  Bfoats.  ^nall  "'*■■ 
6»  feet.  Large,  26-78  faot.  Cu.«i«  I  fcj 
long  and  %\  inches  wide.  Soiall  H**  J"* 
in  diameter;  great  gut  84.  C<»asa  ^'^^ 
that  ia,  not  banded  nor  8a<»ke«l. 

Ca^ra.— Bakra,  Goat*.  Hortt*  m  bolbtfics 
No  muflc  Veei^pila  in  the  foprfcel  ofJy  m  ^m^ 
No  inguinal  portjc.  Maramw  two.  Od«itf» 
tense  in  males.  Calcic  lufu  DO*ic.  Tyi«,  Oif» 
fflgagruB.  Habit  Perti*.  Foreign  lo  lo^,*' 
not  therefore  subject  toHoJ«Bon'«  ea ■*■!■■'*% 
but  the  severa  I  tame  raoes  of  Til>et  and  \m  <^ 
Himalaya  (Chandra.  Cbyapu,  Sin*!)  ■■ 
also  the  common  Goats  of  the  plaint  V^V 
and  Jamoiipflritt)  are  all  typical.  Tk« 
animals  are  further  diatin^uiihoil  by  iww 
ioseited  very  obliquely,  not  an«aUr«  «•• 
pressed,  and  presenting  a  abarp  keeled  «d|p 
to  the  front,  whereby  they  may  ^•**U 
guished  at  once  from  t\\  kind«  of  ftfcccp  ■■ 
also  from  the  Ibexes  They  bare  hkewt*  «• 
variably  a  true  beard,  comoion  to  both  ^ttu 
as  have  also  the  Ibcxc«»  but  the  »t>«rp  wt** 
and.  lastly,  the  GwiU  have  callOAities  m  tU 
chest  and  knees  or  knees  only-  EauAee'lT 
bold,  saucy  and  soandent.  Ores«™>w»-  M 
in  wi  n  tcr.  Procreate  in  aoxDinvr .  OiM$ 
under  5  months  ?  Produce  3,  «  or  1  yaU«S«l 
a  birth. 

/&5j;.— Skin.  Kin.  Hom^  ' 

mufle.   No  eye-pits  T   Fc«l-^ 
guixtal  potcs  ?  MaaMnic  tiro.    Odoui  in  Maie* 
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Cilcic  intiB  ?  Tvp6».  Kuropea  cAunasica.  Jaela  : 
3akin  Sibirica.  Habitat,  tbc  Joftiest  xnountaina 
nf  Europe,  Asia,  and  A/rioa.  Found  in  the 
Himalaya  cloae  to  tba  eaows.  These  ftuimals 
urilh  ifae  ^^eDeral  manikers,  tbe  odour  and  the 
beards  of  goats,  are  diatioguished  invuriably 
hf  angular  horns  preaenling  a  distinct  aurfaoe, 
instead  of  a  mere  edge^  to  the  front,  thereby 
<JifrerinK  from  tbe  goats  proper  and  approxi- 
maliug  to  the  sheep.  The  front  of  tbe  horns 
ia  likewise  remarkably  nodoae,  and  tbe  horns 
are  of  Kreat  aixa  and  aiokte-iike  curved. 
Their  structural  peculiarities  want  testing 
and  will  rioubtless  show  deviation  from  the 
type  of  CE^a^rus.  Rut  in  autumn.  Breed  in 
spring.  Gesiate  5\  raontbs.  Produce  2  or  X 
kkJs.     Oregarioua,  bold,  and  soandent. 

(his. — Bhera-  Sheep.  Horna  in  both  sexea. 
Ko  tnnfle.  Eye-pits  large  but  immobile*  Feat 
pits  small  but  present  in  all  four  extremities. 
iTifruinal  glands  distinct,  ^ores  vaguely 
d^-fined.  Cfilcie  tufts  and  glands  none. 
Mammie  two.  No  odour  in  rhnles.  Types, 
Ovis  Ammon  or  the  Argali  of  Siberifli  and 
Otis  Ammonoides  or  tho  Argali  of  Tibet. 
Habitat  the  snowy  barriers  of  high  Aaiai  Am- 
mun  being  confined  to  the  remotcir,  and  Am- 
Hionoidea  to  the  nearer  ranges-  These  animals 
are  further  distinguished  as  a  group  by 
angular,  compressed,  heavily  wrinkled  horns 
tamed  alffloet  into  aperfeot  circle,  and  tbeir 
iat  points  directed  forwards  and  outwards ;  by 
very  short  disced  tails  ;  and  by  the  absence  of 
beard-  The  wild  aheep  proper,  or  Nyen  of 
the  Tibetans,  never  mix  with  the  Naboor. 
They  are  far  more  hardy,  aetive  and  indepeo- 
<lent  than  any  tame  breeds  of  tbeir  kind,  as 
nay  well  be  supposed  from  their  terrific  abode 
amid  the  aoowy  peaks  of  Hemaohal.  They  are 
gregariouSf  feed  iu  the  glons,  aeek  refuge  on 
the  tops,  and  leap  and  run  with  deer-like 
power,  though  as  climbers  inferior  to  the 
KemitmKcs,  and  aa  leapers  to  Ibe  Masks. 
They  are  often  snowed  up  for  dfiys  without 
perishing,  unless  their  breathing  bole*  should 
betray  them  to  man,  a  Bsore  terrible  foe,  tluin 
tbe  direct  unclemenoy  of  tbe  seasons  I  They 
TUt  in  wiater,  breed  in  early  summer  and 
0Mtata,  it  is  said,  6  monthi,  probably  out 
abofv  160  days.  The  Nyen  or  Ban  fihora 
(4lut  b,  wild  sheep)  seldom  or  never  crou  the 
Hcmaehal,  the  Indian  side  of  which  rau^a  is 
tbe  special  habitat  of  the  NaHoor,  while  to 
tbe  north  and  west  beyond  Tibet,  our  aniuiaU 
are  replaoed  by  other  species,  so  that  Tibet 
may  be  considered  as  the  special  habitat  of  one 
apecies  and  the  plateaux  north  of  Tibet  as  far 
as  the  Altai  as  that  of  the  other  species,  above 
cited  as  types  of  tho  ttue  ovine  form,  and  it 
may  bore  be  added  that  the  six  aorta  of  tame 
beep  of  Tibet  and  tboSubHij»abyaflfall|  with- 


out exceptioB,  exhibit  tko  eaaential  chancters 
of  that  form. 

y'lrntdow,  [H.  A.  S'  Jovr,  .Vb.  173],— 
Nahoor-Horns  in  both  sexesi  No  nufle.  No  eye» 
pits.  Feet-pita  saall  in  all  four  feet  loguiaal 
glands  distinct.  Poraa  vaguis  Calcic  tufta 
none.  Mammso  two.  No  odour  in  malea. 
Types,  Ovis  uaboor  and  Ovis  barbel.  Habitat, 
the  HioiMlaya.  These  animals  are  contradia- 
tinguisbed,  besides  tbe  want  of  eye-pita,  by 
rounded  unoompresfed  smooth  horna  direeted 
upwards  and  backwards  with  great  divergeney 
and  their  round  points  again  bent  iawttrds  ;  by 
short  deer  like  tails,  but  longer  than  in  the 
laat  and  undiaced  ;  and.  iaatJy,  by  the  absence 
of  anything  like  mane  or  baard.  The  Nahoof 
nxl  in  aiioieri  breed  in  aammer  and  gestate 
5}  months.  Their  manners,  so  far  as  known, 
resemble  those  of  tbe  Nyen;  but  the  two 
nevrr  commingle  nor  approach  each  other,  nor 
will  Che  maira,  how  long  and  completely  soever 
they  may  be  tamed  have  sexual  commerpe  with 
domestic  abaap.  Great  gut  S4  feet.  Sn^ 
gut  50  feet.  C«oiun  17  inches,  by  H  w'vIk 
LflTKa  gut  near  it,  of  same  diameter.  Liver  S 
iobtil  each  subdivided  and  a  lobulna.  Hibe 
13  pairs. 

Capravit,  — MoufRona.  Horna  in  the  males 
only.  NomuBe.  £ve-pits  small  but  distinct.  No 
interdigital  pits.  Inguinal  gland  ?  pore  7  Ko 
calcic  tuft  ?  Mammm  two.  No  oaplioe  odour. 
This  is  the  only  form  not  verified  by  Mr.  Hodg« 
son,  be  was  indebted  to  the  Prinoc  of  Canino 
for  ita  characters.  Further  distinguished  by 
borns  bent  intoahalf  circle  over  the  back» 
heavily,  wrinkled,  angular  and  compMsaMl, 
by  deer-like  tails,  no  beard  nor  matie  nor 
caudn)  disc.  Type,  Ovis  jnusimon.  The 
UoufBon.  Habitat  CorsicsL  Sardinia.  The 
*  Mufle  '  ia  the  naked  moist  akin  round  tbe 
end  of  the  upper  lip  and  noatiils  aecn  in  per* 
fcdion  iu  the  ox.  The  eye-pits  are  slits  oi 
punctures  on  tbe  cheek,  just  below  the  eye. 
They  are  rouiid  or  linear  and  elongate  i.aiidy 
if  the  Utter,  are  curved  or  atnight  and  can  bo 
turned  almost  inside  o«t,  are  partially  oc 
wholly  iminobile.  The  '  ^t  pita '  are  punotoiee 
in  front  of  the  pastern,  in  the  olefi  between  the 
two  bones.  Tbe  *  groin-piia'  are  iissurea  in  tho 
groin  more  or  less  defiued  iq  out  line,  and 
furnished  with  glands  wbtoh  secrete  a  fragrant 
viscid  sabstance  very  like  the  secretion  of  the 
other  ainuaee.  Tlie  calcic  glanda  are  placed 
on  the  stiAe,  inside  and  outaide,  or  only  th« 
one,  and  are  ofien  naked  and  tumid  externally. 
There  iaa  arhorl  or  calloas  nude  si»otin  anmy 
qoadrupeda  at  its  aide.  Tbe  tail  gland  oif 
the  nuaka  ia  very  large  and  covers  the  whole 
tail  nearly,  and  has  a  linear  longitudinal  poie 
oneaobaidtand  an  abundant  secretion^  The 
preputial  gland  of  the  musk*  ia  l^l|lcJ|Qu» 
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to  tliat  of  tbe  mveta  tnd  MirewUil  (Para* 
_^lox*jru8,  vulgo,  Malwa).  It  is  pUced  on  (he 
ipuca,  tbe  peoiB  openioK  in  Ibe  midat  of  it. 
lU  organ  ti  dearly  Mibservient  to  nexunl 
purposes,  and  so  probably  are  »e7enri  of  ibe 
others,  tbo««gh  tbe  fy<spit8  hAv«be«n  various- 
ly tvferred  to  bbe  facNlitataoa  of  breatbioK  and 
^  sniflUing.  The  supposed  end  of  tbe  inter. 
<iia;Uai  glsnd  and  pore  or  feet-pita,  Tie.,  the 
lubrication  of  tbe  foot  9od  preeervatioB  of  the 
'boof  in  bot  sandy  deeerta,  ts  clearly  erroneous, 
^■Bice  tb«  Tliar  has  tbcse  orgimi  of  «ii  enm- 
^l^ous  BiEe  in  all  4  txLreiuitica,  though  it  be  the 
lenanl  of  moist  cool  mounCain  forr-stt.  It  is 
probable  that  tb&  eecretion  from  the  foot  pores 
•iiHblefl  these  HniinaU  to  iind  ooe  Miotfwr  in 
those  wilderneatea   of   vast    forest    trees   and 


in^  Taixiiitea  may   thus  be  set     (s   mitt.  1W 
Bovine  or  ox-kind. 

Ca  vicomioe  msyoret,  or  B0mdm  vr  Im^^— 
Gaudrisha,  Hoofa  elovwu  QpBpital  ^Uma 
of  scull  forminic  a  Utfft  Mi|rfe  "ilfc 
plane.  Horns  hollow,  peraiatvn^  aluarbwl 
a  thick  cellnlar  core  springing  laterally 
the  anex  of  the  fnrebead.  TWae 
of  the  family  may  be  siiopoaeil  aacfanm  te 
ihe  anb  family  ;  but  Mr.  Hodxaoa  a}frtl«i^ 
that  th^y  will  serve  usefully  to  auadtr  (b 
antelopes  allied  to  Boa  and  tboae  doc  ao  allieri, 
or  Antelopidn  and  Hoc  dorataiMa.  Mi4l 
Inrge.  Front  teeth,  iibowe,  noae.  fWbv  ft 
canine  none  ?  Molars  f.  TcAU  ioar. 
presenter  waotinjf. 

Bovinm    or    Oji-jKhcI.— Gaoa^ 
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dense   nndertfrowth    which     eonstitate   their  ,  plane  of  the  skull  forming  a  Urge   aogW 
Tange.     The  shape  of  the   orifice  and   of  the 
gland,  and  theaainre  of  the  secretion  from  the 
latter  ai  welt  aa  tlie  iieriodieal  vufcmentation 
thereof,  should  be  eloaely   alteoded    to — and 
tbat  generally,  or  with  reference  to  all    these 
pita  or  ffinunes.     Tbe  distinctive  form   of  the 
Upper  outline  d  tbe  seull,  and  ehararter  of  the 
oore   of   the    borna    in     tlw   Anteloptda;   or 
Antelope  kind,  and  io  the   Caprids   or   j^oat 
and  sbeep  kind,  and  attain  in  the   deer  kind 
OS  kind,    skfcicbes  will  be    belter   nnder- 
bod  ;  ind  Mr.  Ho<if^9on  sDf^gejts  pHriicuUr 
attention  to  this  point  as  a  key,  as  w«1]  to  the 
mutual  oft'nitiea  aa  to  the  differeutial  characters 
all  tke«e  gr<)ups.     The   Antelopes  are  thus 
arly  separated    from  tbe  goals   and  sheep, 
d  distributed  into  two  groups  of  their  own, 
e  that  of  the   typical    K^oera   which   class 
ih   the    flocka  ;  the    other,    that     of    the 
normal  genera,  which  range  with  the  herds. 
He  does  not  disciiss  tbe  last  named  group  or 
Bovine  Antelopes  (Bes  doroidae):   bnt  in   re- 
gard to  alt  the  others,  inclusive  of  the   Masks 
whose  Cervine  aflinilies  are,  be  thinks,  palpa- 
ble,  ha  directs   apecial  attention   to  the  aig- 
Dal  and  abrupt   fall   of  tbe   post«al   plane  of 
tbe  scalls  in  the  Caprine  and  Bovine  Families  ; 
tad  ita  gentle  slope  io  the  Cervine  and  Ante* 
lophie  Families.  The  Antelopine  seuU  depicted 
tkat  of   tbe  Thar,   and   it  will   be    seen 
^onoe     that      this     type    (as    well    aa 
enun)   wbieh  agrees  with   Nemorboylas  in 
la   important  point)  is  an   Antelopioe  not 
vino   type.     [The  agreement  is  not   elose, 
that  Goral  is  oscnUnt   towarda  tbe  Cap- 
The  ofaaraotera  of  both  were  printed 
toe  (ioumal,  September  1839)  a  year  and 
arter  before  Mr.  Ogilby,  December    1836, 
1  Joar.]  In  like  manner  that  is  by  attendinff; 
the  form  of  the  scuU  aod  the  consequent  posi- 
oa  of  tbe  condyles — you  may  obtain  demon- 
itfation  of  the  caprine  affinltiea  of  Hametrages  , 
and,  IB  fact,  the  wbole  genera  of  these  perplex* 
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the  frontal  pUne.  Core  of  the  boTMa 
and  very  poroua  or  celluUr.  Home  id  Mk 
sexeSf  inserted  tatrrally  on  the  apex  of  tbe  ffi» 
tal  crest.  Caniuea  none  •  MuJit  tary 
Teals  invariably  4.  Dewlap  ia  most, 
No  eye-pite.  Na  feet-pita.  No  groLopils. 

Bo$.  Oxen- — Oan.  Cranium  niiodrfaU,  ttm 
pressed,  proportional  or  witb  exeeaa  in  tWw^ 
bral  or  facinl  re^on.  PronttU  ahorier  \km  tt« 
face,  flat,  and  not  border  than  lonit.  Ood^ 
plane  of  Ihe  skull  aqunre,  never  arcbed  alo« 
the  riHgs  lino  nor  indeolcd  by  tlie 
pits,  smnller  than  the  frontal  pUne  Mid 
an  acuta  anele  therewith.  CoBdylca  of  pmA 
foTumen  and  of  lower  jaw,  eleiralvd  pnfi)^ 
and  the  jaw  mach  curved-  Hsvnu  atlaetiflila 
the  highest  IJne  of  liie  fo#vbt-a<i»  rotiadt< 
n\irved  up  or  down  or  forward  aMKt»4aaUy. 
Oibita  not  salient.  Tkirteea  pairv  of  riba^  B^ 
true  dorsal  ridge,  but  VMBetiBea  a  flc^ 
hump.  Mufle  very  Urge  aob  MjiiAfc.  Dt«% 
great.     Type  Bos  domeabcua^     Oaa« 

Gavnts,  Oavi  or  Gabi- — Cra&iiaa  lar^^ 
having  the  ample  flat  forebead  aa  loog  aa 
Ihe  faoe  and  broader  ikma  long*,  boa  aai 
ridzed  nor  curred  along^  ita  cfaaL  Oa- 
cipital  plane  equal  to  the  froulW  flaaa 
and  moderately  indcitted  aoboaalnll|y  kf 
tbe  temporal  '  fosses,  sqaata^  and  lar** 
ing  au  acute  angk  with  the  fnnlil 
plane.  Condyles  of  great  formnwn  mkd 
lower  jaw  low.  and  the  jaw  lUllt  beitf 
Orbits  not  '  aalieoC  Horwa  aitacbed  «i) 
highest  line  of  forehead,  mora  or  leaa  dOpVii' 
ed.  and  angular,  and  dtreeied  upvacria  aad 
outwards  with  little  eorratare.  A  true  6mwl 
ridge  but  confined  to  tbe  wHbor«b  Jlaia 
moderate.  Dewlap  moderateu  Tiiifte—  paia 
of  ribe.  Typo.  Boa  frootalia  rel  Gayvea  vsl 
Sylhltaiyis.  The  Gavi  or  Gabi.  Ilabittf^ 
trans  Brahmaputra,  tbe  foreata  aadcrtk 
rangee  extending  from  Aaaaai  to  the  bl 
The   Soibaror  Pbaiii    may  ptnbdbly    b«« 
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tt^ond  •i>efiM  :  nnd  Bos  SonHaicns  or  the 
Bententr,  a  3rd  und  th«  insular  specie*  ;  but 
thieae  want  t<atinf(.  The  firat  ia  morv;  ihan  half 
retiMinieil  from  the  wild  »tal«  like  the  yak  of 
Tibet.  The  others  are  entirely  wild.  Mr. 
l^odgsoti  pOB8es»Cfl  no  memnranHa  of  the  soft 
anatomy  or  inirsiineai  nor  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son find  eesration. 

BiJtot. — Gaiir  or  Oauri  Gatt,  Craniam  large, 
vnassive,  with  the  frontal  and  cerebral  portions 
pmportder«nt  over  the  facial.  Frontais  as  long 
Bs  the  face,  broa<ter  than  loniCt  concave  and  sur- 
tnouDted  by  a  salient  arched  crest.  Occipital 
plane  spheroidal,  very  \Ar%t,  larger  than  the 
frontal  plane  doeply  indented  centrally  by  the 
tetnporal  pits,  and  forming  an  acute  angle  with 
the  frontal  plane.  Orbita  salient.  Condyles  of 
gveet  foramen  and  of  lower  jaw  low,  and  the 
latter  ttrai^ht.  Horns  attachfd  below  crest  of 
forehead,  sub-depreseeH,  sub-angtilnr,  and  curv- 
ing aacendanily.  Thirieen  pnirsofribB.  Dorsal 
Hdge  co-extensive  with  the  ribs  and  of  grent 
elevation.  MuHe  small.  Dfwlap  small-  Type 
B««  gatiras  vel  cavifrons.  The  Qaur  or  Ganri 
OaUf  Cssar's  wild  Bull  of  Knropp,  and  Aris- 
totles  of  Persia  sre  two  other  specifB  of  Bibos 
or  of  (MveuB,  which  mitfht  be  respectively 
eallad  cIbsbjous  vei  Cssaris  et  AristoteDs. 
The  Oaiir  eattle  inhabit  the  primitive  for- 
ests of  India  gentfrally,  under  the  great 
raitgks  of  mountains,  such  as  the  sub-Himalaya, 
the  Vindhia,  the  ;datpura,  the  Ghaut, 
Kastsm  arid  Western  and  their  links  with 
tbe  Vindhia,  and  with  the  Nil<;ri>  Beyond 
the  Brahmaputra,  Hilkos  ia  replaced  by  the 
last  type,  ofwhtoh  there  would  seera  to  be  two 
apeoiee  in  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  one  of 
them  eitcTiding  lo  Cejiinn,  if  the  Lanka  wild 
OX  be  not  rather  a  Ribos  ;  Mr.  Hodgson  sup- 
posed thai  there  might  be  Pt  l^nst  two  species 
of  Bibos,  aa  of  KusH,  inhabitants  of  India  be- 
tween Cape  (Jomoriu  and  the  suh-HiranUva  or 
B-  GauruB  and  B.  ('Hvifrons.  In  Nepaol 
the  period  of  iseslalion  was  always  stated 
to  exceed  that  of  'he  common  ox  ;  but  Mr- 
Elliot,  will  not  allow  this.  The  Gour  rut  in 
vinter  and  procreate  in  autumn,  producing 
tntisUy  but  one  young  at  a  birth.  The  herds  are 
ordinarily  rather  numerous  20,  30,  40,  and 
sometimf seven  double  these  nuraberv,  being 
iound  together,  but  in  the  breeding  season, 
not  above  10  or  IS  cows  with  a  Bingic  mature 
vigorous  bull,  who  jealously  expels  every 
youDz  and  old  male  from  his  herd.  The  snb- 
>limalayan  specicaentircly  avoids  the  Open  Tarai 
ODtheouehand,ai)d  thehills  on  the  other,  adher- 
ing to  tbe  most  soLiiary  parts  of  the  Saul 
foiesi,  close  to  and  between  ibe  salient  spurs 
of  the  bills  where  tbe  periodical  Grins  of  the 
tiader  growth  of  the  forest  never  reaches.  In 
the  Deocao,  these  animals  are  saiH  to  penetrate 


Into  the  hills  ift  the  hot  wtatber  ? ery  partially, 
or  else  tbey  most  then  laek  cover  oa 
the  plflin,  for  they  are  not  a  raoantara  noe  at 
sit.  Tiiey  feed  early  and  Iste,  in  the  mow. 
open  gladea  of  the  forealf  posting  sent 
the  while  and  manifesting  in  tbeir  wboff 
demeannur  a  degree  of  shyness  DDpefalleled 
among  the  Bovines.  Tliey  never  Tenture, 
eren  in  the  rains,  when  there  ia  abondanoe  of 
roost  rank  vegetation  to  cover  thetrapproaehea« 
into  the  open  Tarai  to  depredate  on  the  erope* 
as  the  wild  buffaloes  constantly  do,  nor  do 
they  erer  associate,  or  have  sezuil  coamerce 
with  tbe  tame  catllei  though  immenae  nuni- 
bers  of  the  latier  every  Bpring  ar«  drirea  into 
their  retreats  to  feed,  and  remain  there  in  a 
half  wild  condition  for  three  or  fonr  months 
when  the  wild  butfaloes  frequently  haw 
sexual  intercourse  with  the  tame  ones  of  their 
kind,  of  which  likewise  vast  numbers  are  de- 
pnstured  there.  Old  males  of  the  Gaur  are 
often  fonod  solitarily  wandering  tbe  forests 
thfy  frequent  especially  in  winter  :  but  these 
have  probably  been  recently  expelled  the  berdi 
by  their  more  vitforous  juniors,  and  re^nnitt 
tberosclves  with  some  herd  after  the  season  of 
desire  and  coutentiou  has  passed^  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  rear  the  Gauri  Qan  in  con* 
finement.  Nor  bad  Mr.  Hodgson  ever  knowftj 
a  successful  experiment^  though  the  atlen]^ 
hsd  been,  for  60  years  past,  oonstantly  madv) 
by  the  Court  of  Nepal,  which  finds  do  difftcnl- 
ty  in  rearing  wild  buffHloes  and  causing  tbeit 
to  breed  ib  confinement  with  the  domeitia 
species^  which  is  thus  greatly  improved  in  siM 
and  qtislities.  From  the  exceesive  shyness  of 
the  Gaur,  wh^n  approachedt  they  will  retreat 
so  loni£  as  they  can  :  but  if  oompeiled  to  SUtlLj 
and  defend  themselves,  they  do  so  with  a 
see  and  delermination  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Their  beef  is  uo'-qualieii  for  flavor  and  tender^ 
ness  :  but  to  the  aborigines  only  it  ia  illsoit 
food,  though  not  (o  all  tribea  of  them,  nor  ai^ 
BUT  of  them  allowed  to  kill  the  Qaur  in  hmdtt 
kingdoms.  The  Gaur  stands  from  6  to  6^  feet 
high  et  the  shoulder,  and  is  either  of  the  ruddy 
brown,  called  tan,  or  of  a  black  colour,  theforo- 
head  and  limbs  below  the  mid  flexures  bebg 
pale,  and  the  forehead  and  knrcn  tufted.  Captc 
Tickell  believes  that  there  are  two  apeeiaS' 
of  Btbos  in  tb«  Cbota  Nagporo  t«raitoriaii 
alone  !  ' 

Buofu — Trtk  or  OhouriGaa.  Cranium  mod«i' 
rate,  depressed,  with  tbe  facial  portion  exceeds 
ing  the  frontal  and  eftrebral  parts.  Proutal* 
broader  than  long,  convex  and  forraiap  all 
obtu!(e  angle  with  tbe  occipital  plane,  Ooci* 
pitol  plane  smaller  than  tbe  frontal  plAo<|. 
trisonal  or  »emi-cireular,  and  ridged  by  ibS< 
parisies.  Dibits  salient.  Condyles  of  ^rttJi' 
forameu  and  of   lower  j«w  low  ;    and  j«^ 
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•QtnmB  ftod  Ibe  (tmtSem  {MrodaoB 
>ouM)^  ia  Bumiuer  alter  • 
roontbs.  The  bcrda  are  UMuUly 
90ioetia)eacxtic»liMgly  m>,  lltoo^  aA  Ui  ariliii 
seHBon  tb«  most  luaty  fnaJea  leM  off  ui  a^ 
proprUte  levcml  femaiea  wilh  mkitk  tWy  fva 
small  hcnk  lor  ibe  tiiov.  Tkb  odUb  ipMs 
is^  ia  the  Saul  forest  and  Turn,  «  ini^ 
slup«ndoa»anasaJ»ai  UUat  Ibe  G«»«Hlk«|^ 
er  cuiiaicJenkbly,  end  of  auob  power  aad  vippv 
SB  by  bis  charj^e  freqoenlly  t9  proiliili  t 
aizetl  elepliHnU    The    wild  wHHBakMvUra 


tftighl.     Horoft  ikltacbed  below  ;  tbc  curved 
beat  iiiier-^cornual  nii^t,    roandod   aiid 

turving  out  of  Ibe  horizonLal   line.     Biba  14 

or  Lfi  pflira.     A  true   dorsai    ridge,   oonliiied 

to  1^  withers,     Mufle  amalL     Dewlap   none. 

Types,  Americsnus  ct  Pospbagua.     The  lalier 

b  the  Ysk  or  Ghouri  Gaa.     li  iDbflbita  all  the 

loftieat  pifliaaiix  of   Ui^b   Asia    between    tbe 

AlUi  sod  the  Himalsya^  the   Belut  Tag   snd 

tbe  F«linf^  mountaiaai  and  is    found    wild   aa 

well  as  totne.     It  cannot  live  on  this   aide  tbe 

Difsalfiya   beyond   tbe    immediate   vicioily  of 

the  anows,  where  the  tribea  ot  tfa«    Cacbar  or  t  third  larj^er  than  lbs    tergwt 

Juxta-aivean     region    of    tbe   suU-ilirsaJays  '  measure  from  inout  to  reat    X0\  km,  mdui 

mar  Large  herds    and    croaa-brced    with    tbe  1 

oommon  ox.     The   yak   ruis    in    wiuier  and  i 
^^  produces  young    in  autumn,    after  the 
^Kperiod  of  fiovioe  gestatiou.     Smsll    inlestiiujs 
^M07  feet.     Large  33    feeu     Cufuum  ti   ieei 
^■SVidth  of  sosU  gut    ]|    inches  joT  ktc«^    ^ 
^V  snches  ;  of  Ccecom  4  inches.     Ctecunt  simple, 

ibat  is  not  Sdooed  not  baudcd.  .    , 

SuhaUu. — Bbainaa  or  Ama  Cnmism   large, 

don^cated,  oomprsssed,   ex'uibitiug  great  excess 

in  tbe  fflOiBl  over  tbe  froottd  snd  cerebral  por- 
tions.  Frontals  shorty  narrow-oonveXf  formmg 
I        «&obfeusescglewiib  tbe  occipital  plane.  Occipi- 
tal plMekfger  than  the   frontnls^  spheroidal 

0Kidefat«l|  indented.   Condyles  of  the  for^inen 

md  knrec  jaw  low  and  the  jaw    little  curved. 

Jdonia  etAaeb««l  to  ibe  highest  line  of  frontals, 

depressed,  asgolar,  and   borixoutal-    Tbirlees 

pairs  of  ribs.  No  true  dorsal  ridge  nor 
^^  jiamp.  Mufle  very  Urge  and  square.  Dewisp 
^Bjftedial.  Typea.  Bubalus  buffelus  or  the 
^■"Bhainsa,  end  Bubalua  Aroa  or  tbe  Arna. 
^H£.  Bornooeoaia  and  Bracbycerua  are  to  Mr. 
^^  iiodgaon,  no  buffaloes,  and  their  united  horns 

ibrm  a  oboraoter  st  variance  not  only  with  tbti 

genus  but  tbe  family.     Hence  be  denominates 

them  fr^m  this  fealuro  Synoerus.  They  nre  fo- 
I         fntgu  to  India,  tbe  land  of  the  true   buffaloes. 

Habitat  of  the  tame,  universal  ;  of    tbe    wild, 

•Jao  every   place    where   ade<}uate   cover  and 

jMraoip   exist.    Tbe   haunts  of  the   Arna  or 

wild  Buffalo  are  the   margins  ratbcr  than   the 

interior  of  primeval  forests.  They  never  ascend 

the  mouuisina,  and  adhere,  like  Uhinooeroses, 

to  the  most  swampy  aitf^  of  tbe  illstrict  they 

IrequenU     Tlwue  is  uo    animHl    upon    whioh 

•gss  of  domestteation  have  made  so   small  an 

impresaion   as    upon    the   buffalo,    tbe   tanie 

species  beiag  atill  moat  clearly  referable  to  the 

hwiid  ones  at  prcaeni  frco'ienting  all  lbs  great 
•irampy  Juogtea  of  ludia.  But  in  those 
wildernesses  as  in  ibe  cow  booses,  s  marked 
4»tinction  may  be  observed  between  the  long- 
homtd  Aod  curveJiorned  Buffalo,  or  the 
B.  Macrocerus  and  B.  Speirocerus,  Ilvdgs,^^ 
Tba  length  of  the  horns  of  B.  Mscroccrus  ia 
%offletimcs  6%  fee;  eaob*    The  Aroa  ruts  in 


to  six  nnd  ball  feet  bigb  at  the  abvakht.  Tb 
wild  Buffalo  is  renarkable  for  tht  vifaB 
usual  I  shortness  of  its  tail,  wbich  eaUooda  MiMar 
tbsii  tbe  hock  ;  lor  the  tufts  «Lic^  oaiv  * 
forehead  and  knees,  and,  UsUy,  lor  tepM 
siie  of  hie  burns  and  the  uniform  hijghMHliB 
of  the  anirosl,  so  unlike  tbo  leanttasa  oadNgi* 
larity  of  the  domestic  buffaioe'a  %ai%  SMtrf 
its  beaL 

The  Bovine  Antelopes  form  aMtbvab- 
famiiy  of  the  Boridte.  Mist  iiiaoo 
with  ouQ  exception^  and  thai  i 
viz.  Portsx  picta  or  tbe  l^il^ai 
foreign  to  Indiii  and  the  NUicwi 
found  on  the  left  book  of  tbe  Oaogis.  hat 
commuu  soever  across  ibat  river  all  tk  ssf 
to  the  C'arnatic. — Mr.  B.  Mod^mm  m  Jtap 
At,8oc.  Jtturfk,  Iffmy.  As,  8c€,  Jomr^  Sm 
3;27j45;  S7  ;  US  ;  173  ;  Br»^ 
MagattHv,  June  ld47«  Gluxnmgmtf 
So  34.    Jerdon*  MammaU, 

KUML.  Akab.  Swid.    TboBMtbodefdiii- 

natioD  by  it  is  scattering  •  qumiiity  on  abssi 

over  which  certain  crreosontes  liava  boaiftf* 

formed,  and  then  rending  the  sWradsA    m 

pet«ou     thus    oHioisting    is    called   RaafltL 

Qoorua  or  Kooruh  means  a  lot,    nod    ■aasi 

form   of   (tivioation.     h    is    praotisad  ia  e^ 

fezeiit  ways,  but  moat  frcf^uently  by  boaaittft 

dead  man  cut  in  the  sbapv   of  dioe,  aisd  nsk- 

tid    wttb    hiaroglyphic   cbar»ctcrsL     Thaitm 

thrown  by  the    person    wislimg   lo  kaow  li 

destiny,  and  tbs   fortune*teUeraKplms  Ite  f^ 

suit — Fotiingeff4  TtmtU,  B^inoeknhmkd 

8\nd,  p.  154. 

UUMMAS.    Port.    PomepsaBal» 

HUMMEL   OOL  JUMAfC  3W 

of  a  gravel,  a  oepsmony.  , 

BUMNAH.  Hind.,  A  grssa  pm 

IIUMNAH  GRASS.  See  Gretasw 

HUMNAV-WALAY.  Uoburno 

HUVIOMPALO  Mai^t.  Punaos 

BIMPH,  George  Kverhard.oativMrHwr 

a  small  town  of  Hessa  Cassel,     vat  b«»  v 

16^^6  and   died   »u  Aal)oyna,    m    16M.    Ht 


Btiidied  medicine   aiKi  went  to    BaUvia, 


38  yeu*  old  sod    leutesed  lb« 


of  lb 


«■' 
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Dutcb     £»it   India    CoBfnny  at  Amboynn, 
mhert  be  pasted  tbe  remainder  of  hU  life.    At 
iha  age  of   4S.  wben   oonUmpUtiiig  a  visit  to 
bta     Dative     country*   he     aiuldenly    became 
bHnd.   and,    therefore    never    left    hit    isUnd 
home.     But   he    continued   to    proaecute   hia 
favourite   atudies  in   Natuml  History  till   bis 
death  in  1693,  when    hv  hnd  attained   the  age 
of  67.     His  great  work   on  the   shells  of  Am- 
boyna   was     not   published  till      l706.   His 
ebief  work,  however,  waa   the  Hortus  Amboi* 
nenae  which  waa  only  reaoued  from  the  Dutrh 
ftrebivea   and   published  some  years    after   bis 
death.     DjAroboinische    Uaretrit   Kamer,    fo- 
lio,   1105    haa    passed  through    several    edi- 
tions.    It  has  never  been  trooalated  into  Ea- 
frlish.  It  contains  all  connected  with  the  plants 
of  that  region.    Another  account  states  he  was 
bom  at  Hanau  in  1637,  and  died  1706  and  be 
loat  hi«  sijicht  at  the  ni£«  of  43.    Drs.  Hooker 
and  Thomson  any  the  materiula  of   the  Herba- 
linm  Amboinenae   of  George  Kverhnrd  Kum- 
phiuSf  a  native  of  Uanovtr,  a  phyaiciaa  and  a 
merchant,  and  afterwards  conaut  of  Amboyna, 
wen     principnlly    collected    by  himself,    and 
drawings  and  Latin  detcriptiona  mnJe    at  the 
lime-     Having    afterwards   become    blind,  he 
obtained  the   aaaiaUince  of  some  young  men  in 
completing     the   work,    and     transUied    the 
deacriplions  into   Dutcb  :  it   was    finished   in 
1^90.     Rumphins  died  in  Amhoina  in     170A, 
irom   which    time  the     manuscript    remained 
upwards  of  thirty  yenra  in   the    possession    of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  but   waa  at 
length   rescued    from    oblivion    by    professor 
John  Burmaun  of  Amsterdam,    who  not   only 
eiliied  it  between  the   years    1741  and   1754, 
but  has  illustrated  ii  with  teveral  remnrka  and 
synonyms,   be^idea  giving    a   tranatation  into 
Latin,  for  Rumphius*  original  one   appenra  to 
bave  been  lost.  This  work  consists  of  6  volumes 
'viith  a  supplemental   or  seventh  one  not  pub- 
lished  till  1707.  and    contains   696    plfttea, 
repreaentinf^  more  than   twice  ihnt  number   of 
planta.     The   pistes   are    much    less    valuable 
than  those  of  Rlieede,  hut  the  de«criptio»e    on 
the  contrary  are   much    superior.     Most  of  the 
plants   are   to    thia    day    very    little    known, 
a  most  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Her1>orinra 
Amboinensc  wns  commenc«d  by   the   late  Dr. 
FrancU  Buchnnrtn   Hiimilton,    in    the  transac- 
tions of  the  Wt-rneriaii  Society  of  Ediiibnrgh  ; 
iwhnt  is  printed  onfy  extends  to  the  middle  of 
^he  Snd  volume,    but   the    remainder   of   the 
iDsnuscript    was  presented  lo  the   Society  be* 
ion    fais   death,   he    had    at    the   same   time 
prepnred   n  commentary    on  the   Hortus  Ma 
iabaricua,   which   we  believe   ia   in    the  poa. 
abrasion   of  the    Linnean  Society   of   London: 
that  on  the  foot  first  volumes  ta  all  which  has 
yet  appeared    iri    their  (raosactiona.     From 
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both  thete  commenlarfeB  much  uaefal  inrorniff- 
tion  may  be  derived,  particularly  from  the 
latter,  from  Dr.  Hemillou  having  hiniseU 
explored  a  considerable  portion  of  Malabar,  as 
well  as  the  contiguous  province  of  Mysore  — 
Wigki*»  Prodromua  Flora,  Vol.    /.  p.  8. 

BUMPHLA.  A  ferroa  of  pUolv  named  by 
Linocus  in  honour  of  George  Everhard 
Rumph.  Messrs.  Wight  and  Aroott  remark, 
that  as  each  apparent  stamen  may  be  compos- 
ed of  several  filaments,  this  doubtful  genna 
would  be  brought  near  Byttneriacefle* 

RU  MPA,  a  tract  of  country  aitnat- 
ed  on  a  part  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Rajahrouudry  District.  It  is  very  thin- 
ly populated,  wild,  and  moDntainona,  and 
the  Ornate,  during  mott  part  of  the  year, 
unhealthy.  It  formed  part  of  the  old  Koita* 
pille  laluk  which,  under  the  new  territorial 
arrangement  of  the  Distriot,  was  included  un- 
der Rajabmundry,  with  a  Sub- Magistrate,  bow* 
ever,  resident,  not  far  from  the  Rurapa  border- 

RUMPAT  RUMPAT.    Malay.    Spices. 

RUMUL.  HiNu.  of  Kagban  ;  Ficua  Rox- 
buriebii,  F  :  niacropbvlla. 

RUMZAK.  The  finth  month  of  the  ma- 
homedan  )ear,  during  which  these  religionisLa 
fast  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Break  last  is 
from  S  to  4  A.  h.^  and  during  the  feat,  eating, 
drinking^  and  conjugbl  intercourse  are  inlei^ 
dieted,  aa  alao  chewing  betel  leaves,  smoking 
and  suuffing. — Herkl,  See  £ed  ;  Mahomed  ; 
Month. 

RUMZANKIEED,  or  Ded  ool  fitr,  the 
feast  of  the  Rsmian. 

RUMZAN    KA  ROZ,  or   the  mahamaa- 

dan  Lent. 

RUN.   HiKD.   See  Rut. 

RUNA,  alsoRunang.  Hind.  Robia  cordifoHi. 

RUN.     A  group  of   small    iaiaode,  consista 

for  the  most  part  of  high  rocky  ground.  Some 

of  the  cliffs   lying   close  lo  it  are  completely 

bare  —Jo«r.ofthelHd,ArchJuKen52tp.  324. 

KU-NAS.     Pek».  Madder. 

RUND.     A  plantation  reserve.    See  R^kh . 

RUNDUR  or  Eyampo,  lawless  tribca  of  in- 
dependent  robt)era  in  Ibe  middle  disliicta  of 
Tibft. 

RUNEKA.     See  Rama. 

RUNGA.-?  (Jlass. 

RUNG-BfiRRKE  KAK'HANA,  The  din- 
oec  for  the  bridegroom  sent  from  the  brlde'a 
house. 

HUNG  I A  RE  PENS.     Se4». 

JnBticiA  rep«D8,  Linn,  I  DicUptarar«pen»»i2ihc<5c4» 
Piclipteraretusa.JvM.  I  Kadag  Saleb Tam. 

A  plant  uaed  in  medicioe  growing  in  p«> 
ninaular  India.  Ita  Jeavea  reaemblo  those  of 
thyme  in  taateand  appearance-  R.  parviflora, 
NctU  aUo  grows  throughout  British  India. 
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RUKOKHELNA.  Hind  T4ie  bespattering 
witli  colours  ;  a  coremonv. 

RUNO.MAKHUiV-SHtM.    Brwo.  Cftrift- 
Talia  «rvthroeperrai,  flore  ruUro. 

RUXGHOOR  NKBOO.  Bbno.  Citrus  bcr- 
gamiA* 

HUNGPUR  Ukeo  from  the  Burmese,  2Ut 
*ebruary  1S25.  is  a  roarUiy  diairici  io  the 
tuth  of  K^ocU  Buhar.  It  produces  silk 
trahs,  Mej^illi  cloths  Diiidti  ol  pat  (Corchorus 
^litorius)  Kinyer  (the  best  in  Henical),  and 
»baeco  of  an  excoUent  quslity  :  from  the 
:i^hbouriufi;  couittry  of  Bhotaii,  is  imported 
tbe  beautiful  long  i^lossy  hnir  of  the  tail  of  the 
:3rHk  of  which  chowrees  are  made.— i^.  C  0. 
See  China  prass;  Kncoh. 
^M^.  EUNOHU.  liisiD.  Kfllarichoe  variaos. 
^K  KU^^GUN.  Bbng.  Ixora  bRndhuca. 
^K.  RUNJANA.  8aNs.  Sanders  wood. 
^K'  KUKJIT  SINGH,  ihe  Krenlest  leader  of 
^H|hu  SiktiSt  Hlb  ri&o  commenced  after  the  depsr- 
^Ft^ire  of  Shah  Zenmn,  »nd  from  1801  he  |rra- 
dufdly  extended  his  oower.  He  mnde  Lahore 
lia  cnpiul.  In  1906,  he  first  enlt^red  into  a 
'Sifue  but  friendlr  alUHiice  with  the  Brili«h. 
tefore  ihe  close  of  hie  lon^  life,  in  A.  D.  27, 
Tune  1839,  lie  had  siicfieeded  in  moulding  into 
line  nation  Uie  various  conflictinK  interesta  and 
sopl^sover  whomhisconqMeaisextended.  Run- 
it  Singh  was  of  imnl I  stature.  Whenyoimi?  he 
rofl  dexterous  in  alt  manly  exercises  but  in  hia 
Id  age  he  became  wenk  Hnd  inclined  to  corpu- 
mcy.  He  loat  an  eve  when  a  child  bv  the  small 
and  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
^18  mental  powers  was  a  broad  and  mnssive 
forehead,  which  the  ordinttry  portraits  do  not 
slmw.  Prom  tracts  of  coumry  which  the 
Sikhs  subdued  but  did  noi  occupy  Rok- 
Me,  literally,  protection  money,  was  r^uUr- 
levied.  The  Rokhee,  varied  in  amount  from 
irhapa  a  fifth  to  a  half  of  the  rental  or  Go- 
fvrnmeiit  share  of  ih>*.  produce.  It  corres- 
mdrd  with  the  Mahratla  Chout,  or  fourth, 
rid  both  terms  meant  binck  mail,  or,  in  a 
IlKhcr  sen^e.  tribute, — Cuwnghatn'i  HUlory 
tlie  SUJisp.  113. 
RUNJaDEB.  Pkils,  Ssrcocolla. 
RUM-K\-DOLA,  lit.  the  wjir-bier  a  cere- 
mony. 

RtJN-KA  SHARBaT,  lit.  the  war-Umon- 
ade. 

RU?i.KA  TABOOT.  sec  Runka  Dol". 
RUNKINI,    an    incarnation  of  Kali,  when 
she  TAH  nway  from  Pochete. 

RUNN,  a  flat  tri»ct  of  morass  lyinsc  be- 
tween Sind  and  Cutrcfa,  which  is  inundated 
with  brackish  water  during  the  three  mon- 
soon months.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  5  to  8 
mites  and  is  covered  by  salt  incrustations  when 
^ry.  Salt  is  manufactured  on  itatJanjorra 
id  Patri.  The  Run  ox  Riutv,  «  %  ttmwkable 


feature  of  the  Rsjpnh*n«h  H«*eft*  It  ii  HO 
miles  broad,  into  it  tb«  tioni  of  Loom  «r 
salt  river  enters  and  thftn  mas  o«  lo  tht  ^ 
Th«  L'>oni  rises  in  the  Aravslli.  U  lUrvsrft 
srparntes  the  fertile  land  from  lli«  bNWr, 
afterwards  runs  through  the  Ohobaa  irtnisry; 
[1iTit1ini(  it  into  ihe  eastern  part  o»lle<l  lU^M 
or  Sooi-Bah,  and  the  western  pttA  9tttti 
Parkur  or  **  beyond  the  Khar  or  Looml"  Tb 
Cai^^ar  rises  in  the  BiiMralilc  Hills,  tovtuiAff 
Bhutnair  walls  and  onceeidptied  Haitf  tNiMs 
/osulroeer  and  Ron  Bukksr.  Tbs  Ksmrf 
Gutch  during  the  monsoon  is  m  shallow  Wsdt 
iah  lake  from  four  to  sixty  mtles  braad,  W* 
dries  up  durinjr  the  hoi  season  '"■*  "  'vi 
covered  with  prass.  The  climate  r  *U 

is  dry  and  in  the  hot  season  siimunLn  fis 
irritability'  The  thermometer  rises  Io  lOCh 
the  shsde ;  part  of  Cutch  is  rq  hf 
hifly  (met  completely  isolate*!  hy  ibe 
and  the  sea.  On  the  southern  cobsI  the 
try  is  a  dead  tint  rovered  with  rich  fnil,  bvitkt 
northern  pirt  has  thre«  Htstinct  ranee* of  kA 
runninu;  from  east  to  west.  The  central MfilMt 
ranges  consists  of  sandstone,  b*rfa  of  «■( 
limestone,  and  slste  clay  ;  the  hills  tion*  «^« 
consist  of  marine  remains.  And  those  <m  ^ 
south  and  all  the  face  of  the  eoantn  mt 
fhem,  are  covered  with  volesnie  asU*. 
Cutch  is  165  miles  long  and  fmm  l> 
to  52  miles  broiid  and,  not  inetodiifej^tkvSstf^ 
has  an  area  of  6^100  squsre  mi^es-  2ll 
immense  sslt-msrsh,  the  Riuin,  upwards sfssi 
hundred  and  Hfty  mites  in  bresdth.  n  for» 
ed  chiefly  by  me  Looni,  which,  lite  iW 
Rhone,  alter  forraine  L«ko  Leman,  rrsw^ss* 
name  at  its  furthrr  outlet,  snH  ends  as  it  c^ 
menccs  with  a  sacred  ehnrarter  harioft  the  ts»> 
pie  of  Narayo  at  itaemboQcbure,  where ttati> 
gles  with  the  ocean,  and  that  of  Brihmj  tS  b 
source  of  Foshkur.  The  word  RuaiSkOr  Rio^ias 
corruption  of  Aranya,or  *  ibe  waste  ;'  not«s 
any  thin^  io  nature  be  more  dreary  is  tie  liiy 
wentber  than  this  parched  desert  of  salt  a«^ 
mud,  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  Kbar-fvlAi 
or  wild-ass,  whose  love  of  aohtuda  hm  ban 
oonunemonted  b^  an  immortal  pen.  That  thai 
enormous  depository  of  aali  is  of  iko  rsmt 
formation,  we  are  ioforroed  by  tha  Greek  wzlim. 
whose  notice  it  did  not  escape,  and  vbo  Mi* 
preserved  in  Erinos  a  nearer  approjcimatisa  a» 
the  original  Aranya  than  eaisiaia<wr  *  Iba'ar 
■  Runn.'  Althoui;h  mainly  Udebtrd  hr  is 
saltftothe  Looni  whose  bed  and  tbatsfsi 
feeders  are  covered  wiita  aaliofl  deposits.  tfU 
also  supplied  by  (he  overflowiA^  q(  tkte  \a^ 
to  which  grand  stream  it  may  b«  indsbtsd  te 
its  volume  of  vnier.^rofTi  M^4^hm^  hL 
//.p.  289,  295,330.  8eiCatcb;lsak;^ 

RUPA.  HiKD-Silrer,  but  geMnSy  m^ I» 


RUPKS. 


RUSOT. 


mna  alloyed  or  inpare  rilrcr,  debased  by  the 
aiMition  of  onpperor  zinc,  or  botb. 

BUPA-MATI,  W88  born  al  Sarun^por,  a 
town  ia  Ma1w«55  inilus  N,  H.,  of  Oujeiti  aiid 
80  mile*  west  of  RhiUn.  Malcolm  de«cribea  ber 
69  a  (liinciaf;  ^irl,  and  famed  more  for  ber  )food 
Mn«e  than  her  beauty.  Miilwa  for  a  short  time 
in  tbe  middle  of  the  iCth  ccotury  became  iti> 
(^pendent  under  Bhz  Buhadur,  an<l  lie  made 
Rtipimnii  one  of  his  wives,  iind  they  passed 
tbraugh  seven  years  of  tirest  happiness,  hnwk- 
ing  in  the  day,  with  poetry  and  muaicat  night. 
Bui  in  A.  I).  1560,  Akbitrsent  Adam  Khan  to 
re-occupy  Malwa,  and  Bae  Bahadur  deserted  by 
Ilia  soldiers  fled.  Kupamsti  destroyed  herself  l^ 
poison  or  the  da^rfi:«r.  Her  sonfc*  are  in  the 
liindi  dialect  of  Malwa.  Their  style  is  simple 
and  natural  and  sre  the  outpourings  of  a  fervent 
lM»rt  and  many  of  ihtim  are  itill  sun^  by  pro- 
fessional son^fiti'rs  and  musiciunB  all  over  the 
province  uf  Matwa.  They  are  composed  in 
the  Mslwa  dialect  of  Hindi.  She  bad  more 
tb«D  a  common  ehnre  of  tba  poet'a  power.— 
Tr,  i^i  ffiiid.,FoL  II,  «.  198. 

RUPaMAKHC.  Hind,  Iron  pyrites.  Bea 
SoMB  Makhi. 

RUPASIDDHT.  See  Pali. 

RUPEE,  a  coin  of  India,  value  about  9*. 
The  Sioea  rupee,  the  Madras  or  Arcot  rupee 
and  the  Bombay  rupee  have  been  displaced 
from  Brilifth  India  by  the  tmliau  rupee  ol  I8il4. 
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RUPIABA.  SeaNafca. 

RUPPELLIATENAX.  Caneer  teimx.  ;?w;^-" 
peU.  has  tht  upper  border  of  the  orbit  marked 
by  t^o  Kssurra  teparated  by  a  emiill  tooth  ; 
there  is  «  (insure  at  its  external  angle,  and  two 
teeth  at  its  lower  borders.  Length  about  two 
inches.  It  i?  a  natire  of  the  lird  Sea. 

RUPPELLk  de»cribed  the  Hortus  of  the  Bed 
Sea  and  southwards  to  Mozambique  and  the 
fishes  nenr  lite  Cape. — Dr.  Stnil/i, 

UUPSHU.  See  India  ;  MHryul  or  Lowland. 

KURA.  See  Bitter  Indurjuo, 

EUIIA  KANTR   Bbng.   Crinum  asialicum. 

KUKKI,29'^  63* ;  77*»  S5\  in  Hiudoslan, 
has  a  College  of  Civil  Engineers,  situated  in  iha 
doab  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  The 
Tbomasoo  College  ia  997  feet  above  the  sea. — 
ScAl 

RUSA.  Hind.  Andropogoa  iwarancusn. 
See  firasB  Oil. 

RU3AAai5T0TEU8.  Orai/,  tbeelk,  jarai 
or  jerrow  of  the  great  forests  of  Indin,  and  of 
Ceylon,  is  the  Cervus  Aristotelis  of  Cuvier. 

RUSA-BUNGA»  of  Malay  Peninsula,  Axis 
mnculatus.    Ifaw.  Stnith,  Gray. 

RUSA-KA.  TEL.  Hind-  Grass  oil  of  Ne- 
msr.  Oil  of  Andropogon  cfllamus  aromaticus, 
Rusa  Oil.     See  fcrass  Oil  ;  Oil- 

RUSA  KUMBANQ.  Malay.  Rusa  equina. 
— Cuv,  Ifam,  Smith. 

RUSA  LYH&TUS.  8cAiMt.  Panolia acuU. 
cornis.     ©ray. 

RUS-CAPUR.  Goz.  Hiwd.  Corroiive  subli- 
raate. 

RUSA  EXAM.  Sumatra.  Rnaa  equina. 
RUSA  HIPPELAPHUS.  SrN.of  Rusa  equina, 
Cuv,  Ham.  SmitL 

RUSHES^  Grasses  and  Sedgea  are  exten-^ 
sivel>  us«d  ia  Lidia  for  the  manufacture  of 
mats,  ropes,  baskets,  and  thatching.  The 
Cypetus  textilis,  and  a  finer  kind  of  erass 
culled  kooray  or  koaray  are  used  for  making 
mats.  The  celebrated  mats  of  Pal^^haut  and 
Cochin  are  of  several  species  of  Typba,  Juncus, 
and  Saccbarum  which  abound  and  are  applied 
to  uaefu I  purposes.  TbePhryuium  dicholumum 
of  Beugal  is  used  for  making  the  aital  palee 
mat.— if.  £.  J.  B. 

KliStl  LEAVED  CYPERUS.  Cypem^ 
juncifolius,  , 

RUSH  STEMMED  HEDYSARUM;;^ 
Hedysarum  junceum' 

RUSKAPCR.  also  Rasa  Kaipar.  Guz. 
Hjvu.  Mercurial  preparations*  Corroaive 
subliioate. 

RUSKAR.  Hujj>.  PelpLioiam  Brunoaitr^ 
num.  ,- 

RUSHOON.  also  RUSHOONA.  Reno^ 
Garlic*  Allium  sativum. 

RUSOT,  HiM).    Extract  of  Barberry— 


EtrSfllA, 


RUBSU. 


Bcrbertdis  exiractum — extract  of  the  liark  and 
>wood  of  the  Barbery.  (Berberis)   aeversl  spe- 

ies  ;  deep   yellow    colour,  loially    soluble   in 

rater.     It    it    tba    LylcioDuadlkoa  of    Dios- 
irideB. — Beng,  PMar, 

.  BUSS.   See  Kashgar. 

RU3:i&-PU8PUM.  oae  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  of  ludia. 

RUSSKLL.  Ur.  Patrick,  a  Madras  medi- 
cal officer,  in  the  service  of  the  £.  L  Co. 
who  sucoeeded  Koeni^  as  Botanist  to  the  E. 
I.  Co.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  iiivesii- 
Kalion  of  saakes  and  fiahea^  and  edited  Rox- 
burich'a  Coromaodel  Plants.  Prior  to  that^ 
in  1803,  there  bad  appeared  Dr.  Patrick 
Russell's  book  in  two  volumes,  containing  the 
dfscriptiona  and  figures  of  200  fishes  collected 
at  V^izatfApHlam  on  the' coast  of  Coromandel. 

EUSSELU.  This  plant,  with  rush  like 
branches,  one  of  Scrophularinese  bears  a  deep 
scarlet  trumpet  shaped  Hower,  hantcing  in 
long  axillary  peduncles  down  the  sinlk.  It 
blossoms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  is  highly  ornamealal,  growing  jaxuriantly 
in  a  rich  soil.  It  ia  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings. 

RU8SI.  Hind.   Cordage,  rope. 

RUSSIA,  a  great  dominion  in  Europe  and  Asia, 


ruled  from  St.  HeteraburKh,  The  historical  and  |  and  applianees  of  war  at    wsff«d    hj   tte  IM 

f^eograpbical  future  of  Russia  impels  her  far- 
ther and  farther  towards  the  south,  in  spite  of 
til  obstacles ;  and  yielding  to  these  natural  im- 
pulses, she  has  advanced,  on  one  side^  from 
the  Irtysb  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Syr- 
Daria  or  Jsxartes  and  Ama  Daria  or  Oxus  ; 
on  the  other,  from  Orenburg  to  the  Sea  of 
Arrtlf  thus  incorporating  within  her  boundaries 
the  greater  portion  of  the  steppes  diridiug 
Sarape  fW>m  Asia  Proper.  A  necessity  arose 
for  connecting  her  Central  Asia  settlements 
firmly  together,  and  with  this  object  roads  were 
I  Constructed,  stations  erected,  steamers  iotro- 
[^aced,  as  on  the  Amar  and  Syr- Daria,  and 
[even  telegraphic  lines  established,  as  at  present 
fi^Odi  the  Chinese  frontier  to  St.  Petersburg. 
[The  Amu-Dariais  for  many  reasons  of  greater 
iraportanoe  to  Russia  than  even  the  Syr- 
Btria.  It  disembogued  at  one  period  into 
the  Caspian,  and  iis  bed  to  that  sea  still 
temains.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  course 
of  the  river  cau  be  again  directed  to  its 
anoieot  bed,  while  others  consider  it  impossi- 
ble to  do  so.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
fiectiou  will  readily  be  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  water  route,  in  continuation 
of  the  Volga,  will  be  thus  created,  which 
will  extend  for  3,000  terats  into  the  interior 
of  Asia,  and  that  the  extreme  points  of  this 
noioterrup^d  water-way  will  be  St.  Peters- 
burg and  the  Northern  slopes  of  the  Hindoo 
Cowr,  ftlaxoal  te&chin^  v\it  ^K^uda^itw  of  the 


'  century  civilization.  The  aetileoMat  o#  — 
Amoor  was  eHeoind  in  Ducli  Um  wat 
manner  as  Mahommed  Toghluk  OMa  rt- 
tempted  to  transfer  the  popuUUoa  of  Ntf 
to  Dowlatabad  in  the  JJeecui,  bal  vitfc  ft 
more  succusful  issue.  Whole  ooloftisa  d 
Coiaacks,  men,  women,  children  aid  Umh 
hold  Roda  were  moved  from  thcJr  hooMS  lal 
settled  at  disiances  varyiug  from  lOO  fto  MO 
miles.  The  settlements  ace  pUoed  from  tea M 
thirty  miles  apart,  with  a  view  to  aflonSiac 
convenient  coaling  depola  for  ateanicrs  rathff 
than  to  the  suitability  of  the  soil  or  loaftjr 
for  settlers.  The  houses  are  Arranged  wiU 
military  precision.  Some  of  the  vilWc*  h*w 
been  accidenully  settled  in  fine  aniif>MnJ 
dietricfcs  and  magnificent  grain  enopa  aft  nil* 
ed.  So  successful  have  the  aettlen  proved  k 
growing  grain,  that  Government  eoosider  thai 
the  lood  supply  will  equal  tho  dvviaod  lor 
naval  and  military  purpoaea*  la  1866  Ikm 
were  twenty-two  steamboats  hi  actual  ntis^ 
and  two  or  three  new  onea  neariy  reftdy.  It  A* 
D.  1R70  the  aettlemenis  include  a  pomilatieaaf 
about  forty  thousand,  o(  which  oa»-«i(hili  i«  9l 
Nicolaycvsk^  the  oldest  and 
town ;  valuable  foresta  are  than  of  €0riu 
gany,  brroh.piue,  apnioeand  dlmwithBiaaiftlf 
vines  and  thick  underwood,  but  aaam  to  poaHtf 
greater  attractions  for  the  hunter  t^  th« 
woodsman.  A  apecies  of  ticer»  is  fiftaa  Mi 
with  even  as  far  notth  «•  l^  Nortk 


Aiaatatj  ■ 


British  poaaeisiona,  and  ycryntoriyfcpfytAiin 
the  Indus.  The  number  of  Tarkman,  " 
Kasak  and  other  oomad  bordc*  te 
Asia  is  computed  ai  ihrea  aillMOindthi 
settled  population  at  mora  tkwn  fisia  wlina. 
The  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  the  kha- 
nata  of  Bokhara  and  Kolian  ia  ao  a«att  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  tho  dkfi«real  Oantnl  Aai*  1 
atio  Slates  are  compelled  lo  havia naaaoiia  J 
Russia  for  the  precious  motals  of  whiah  ikf^  | 
stand  in  need.  The  total  value  o^  Boaaiaa 
DOW  annually  diBpostnl  of  in  Oeolral 
noi  exceed  live  milliona  roubles  (^50.' 
and  deductioK  that  of  I  he  Kirgh»-at^ifiv  ^ 
whole  trade  will  not  amoaot  to  mof<a  Ihaa  t*t 
milliona  (£300,000.)  The  diei  of  Ibc  mwi^m- 
log  tribes  oootists  almoal  entirsly  a/  otftt. 
milk,  and  cheese-ourd  ;  bread  being  wy  spa^ 
ingly  used,  sad  confined  to  a  few  of  th4  mm^ 
thiest  chiefs.  Bussia  haa  piiahad  ferwsnl  Wr 
outpists  to  within  son  mi  lea  of  ika  Bhtail 
frontier  on  I  he  north.  £ul  there  intsrraaM  b» 
tween  the  Eussia  in  Asia  and  SHuah  M% 
the  mighty  barriers  of  the  Hindoo  Kooiika' 
the  Kuan  Lun,  which  viae  like  a  wall,  17.11^ 
feet  higli,  with  scarcely  a  creit  or 
throughout  their  eTilire  exleoft— uoaa 
ly  practioable  for  nn  army  with    Um 


\"l^ 


Deer  and  other  four  footed  same  arc  ulso  found 
in  ^rrcat' abundance.  Htufsians  in  Central  Atia, 
Copt.  Valiihanof,  It.Vetikof,  p/?.  897,  i03, 
403,  456,  458,  434.  /.  Ji.  Michtll^p.  4.  See 
Bokhara,  ludia  KalVa  ;  Pckin ;  Oxua, 
llUSSfA  LEATHIOI. 

Cuir    doRaMio Fb.  1  Jachta ...  Pol. 

JufUjn."  ...Ger.  1  Jiift  .Youf  Rus. 

BAlfibar HiND.  I  Monoovia ft*r. 

Cuojo  (li  Russia  ^    ,,      | 

Tbe  tanned  hides  of  oxen,  manufactured  in 
■  peculiar  manner.  The  leather  is  toft,  has  a 
strongly  prominent  grain,  a  great  deal  of  lus- 
tre, and  a  pawerfnl  and  pecuHnr  odour.  The 
oolouraare  principally  red  or  black  ;  tbe  former 
is  much  esteemed  for  binding  books,  and 
making  articles  where  a  6ne  durable  leather  is 
lequired,  the  latter  is  chiefly  in  demaud  in 
Bussia  for  shoe  and  boot  making. 

Russia  Uutber  occasionally  comes  to  Pesba- 
wnr-  Another  kind  of  leathi^r  having  a  metallic 
liislrr,  called  **  kimsana;"  is  imported  also  from 
the  north-west ;  also  a  beautiful  leather,  used  in 
the  mHiiuraciure  of  the  bright  blue  (rreen  shoes 
from  Kashmir  and  Pesbawurp  which  is  called 
'*  kimakbt."  This  is  not  mtulc  in  the  Punjab. 
.Peshawur  sword  scabbards  are  often  covered 
with  a  blsck  leather,  looking  ]lk.ti  morocco,  it 
ia  probnhly  an  imitntion.  Russia  leniher  is  said 
to  be  fflsfie  of  horse^B  skin,  it  is  thick  but 
pliant,  and  of  moat  p-atcful  fragrance.  The 
akins  arc  much  vilued  for  the  preservation  of 
nierchnndize,  as  insects  will  not  attack  them. 
— Fuufkier. 

RUS^^IAN  DIAMOND.    See  Diamond. 
RUSSIAN       LIQUORICE.      Olycyrihiza 
■■  ecbinata. 

BUSSOOL  Ar.  a  messenger,  a  prophet 
RusBOol-nooma,  (lit  displacing  tbe  messeu- 
gcr,)  a  class  of   fuquirs. 

BUSSOOLSHAHI.  a  class  of  faquirs. 
RUST.      HiNi).  of  Spiii  also  L»jward  ;  or 
Lapis  IhiiiIl 

RUSl*.  l^d  lUz.  Red  Robin,  Red  Gum. 
Uredo  rubi'^o  ami  U,  linearis  are  fungi  which 
mttack  wheat  in  England. —//tuii'sU. 

RUSTAM.  A  kin<r  of  reiBiiL,be  was  bom  in 
fiegesian»  H  .  C.  1072,  established  the  Seoraja 
dynasty  at  Kaaouj,  where  the  worship  of 
the  sun  was  introduced,  the  dynasty  survived 
266  years. — Prinnrp^p.  383. 

BUSIY  ACACIA.  Acaciu  ferruginea.  J).  C. 
W.  ^  A. 

RUSTY  MIMOSA  TREE.  Acacia  ferm- 
ginea. 

RUSTY  SOAP  NUT.  Sapindua  rubiRinosus. 
RUSUN-J  HANJI,      Beno.     VoUisneria 
alternifolia. 

RUTA  A  LB  (FLORA,  white-nowcrcd  rue, 
ia  common  on  tbe  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation 
of  5^000  to  8,000  feeij  ia  aomctimea  cultivated 


and  very    common  truly   wild  at  elevations  of 
3  to  7,000  feet  ;  it  is  i^enerally    used    for   all 
diseases  of  fowls,  mixed  with  their  food. 
RUTAAXUUSTIFOLIA.   Pm.    W.&A. 

R.  gntreol«!Da,  L.^....    ..  |  R.Chalepeaus.,, Vi% 

Narrow  leftved  rue.ENO.  I  Kntiual Hihd 

%iu(Ub  .  .....HiAO.  I  ATudu;SadApa Xet, 

Met  wiih  in  gurdeus  in  India,  and  uacU 
medicinally,  ili  seeds  being  olficinal  and  given 
in  colic,  thobe  uf  Kuphorbia  dracuoculoidea  .'' 
are  sometimes  substituted.  The  leaves  contain, 
a  quantity  of  an  acrid  volatile  oil  and  bitter 
extractive  mailer.  Used  by  natives  in  a  pecu- 
liar rheumatic  pain,  called  "  rhi."  cau&ed  by 
exposure  to  draught.  It  also  acts  as  an  em- 
menagogue,  and  in  pregnancy  causes,  aborlioo. 
—  hr.  J.  i/.  Stewart,  2'oioeU*9  HatU^Book, 
rol,\,  p.  335. 

KUTACEJ^.    L.   The  Rue  tribe  of  plants, 
comprising  5  Gen.    8  species,  viz  ,   3  Kuts,  2 
Cymiuosma,  1  Aplopbyllum,    1  Evodia,  1  Die* 
tauonii& 
RUTAGRAVEOLENS.    Lhin. 


SaUri...-- 

...  Hiyo 

Sadab...     . 

..      M*1.AT 

Ssdtp...     . 

Per. 

Arud»„.     . 

.      ...Tam 

Siidflp....„     ab. 

Pp^aniin  of  Soripture.KNa 

Herb  of   Knee ,t 

Hue  ofLuke  11  ond  42  „ 

This  rue  is  a  plant  of  Europe. 
RUTA  SYLVESTRI3,  Syu.ofllarroalnruta, 
RUTH  or  Ral'hu.  Hind.  A  car  from 
which  no  doubt  has  been  derived  tbe  word 
chariot,  Vhti  rath  is  sometimes  ornamented^ 
its  searlet  screens  and  canopy  bung  with 
frin|?ea.— Tr.  ofHimL  Fot.  U.  p.  3». 

RUTHSAPTAMT,  from  ratha,  a  car  and 
saptami,  tbe  7th  d^yof  the  month,  is  dedicated 
by  Lindoos  to  the  worship  of  the  aun.  This  ia 
ht:ld  about  the  lUh  Februar)'  and  is  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Manwantaram  or  period 
embracing  the  age  of  Manu.  The  Holi 
or  Hutasavi  festival,  in  Sanscrit  Holikfaa  or 
Phal  gotsava,  is  called  also  dola  or  dolavatra, 
the  swinging  festival,  and  supposed  to  re- 
late to  the  vernal  equinox  and  to  be  si* 
milar  to  the  "Persian  New  year.  It  is  held 
about  the  19tb  March,  or  15  days  before 
the  full  moon  of  Phalgun-  It  is  in  honor  of 
Kxishna  and  is  quite  a  sntuinalia,  red  powders 
are  thrown  and  red  Jluids  squirted  at  passers 
by  and  licentious  songs  sung.  At  tbe  close  of 
the  festival,  a  pile  is  lighted,  and  a  wheaten 
cake  or  poli,  offered  on  it. 

BUTHOG.    See  KiiUs  or   Gangri  Bang. 
Shawl-goat. 
HUXCILLA  ERYTHROGASTRA,     GouU 
R.  Tricolor,  Goulds  A  specimen  of  this  fine  and*! 
very  rare  Himalayan  bird  was   obtained  at  th« 
side  of  a  mountain  stream  ncarLandour,—  thcro 
were  a  pair  of  them,  apparently  alike  in  colour.J 
RUTICILLA    PiraNlCURUS  or    Ph«- 
nicura     ruticilla,      the     Redstart      of     Eu- 
rope,  West   Asia,  Siberia  (Scblcgel)^  <rapaji^ 
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BYHAX. 


RTOTWAEL 


: 


(Temminck,)  and  N.  Africa  ;  it  is  raigTBtory* 
replaced  in  Sindb  and  Afghanistan  by 
R.  ph(Enicuroides,  which  ia  probnbly  the 
R.  phoEnicntus  noted  from  Nepal.  Thfire  are 
nuoaeroua  Himalayan  species  ;  an'l  one  B-  rufi- 
Tentrin   is  grnerally  riiffused  over  India. 

RUT  JUGGA.  Hind,  yociurnal  vigils,  a 
Tnahomedan  ceremonial  on  aeveral  occaaioas. 
--Herkl. 

RUT-VAGHERRT.  in  lat.  16**  18'  N.,  and 
long.  87*  E-,  is  a  atraggUnK  open  town  160 
•miles  8.  of  Bnmbay.  Rutnajrlierrv,  on  the  Kon- 
Van  coast,  in  iat.  16**  59'  N..  lone-  73«  15i, 
K.,  is  a  forti6ed  neck  of  lanH,  on  the  south 
side  of  which  is  a  large  bay  into  which  a  river 
diaemboKuet. 

RUTNAR,  a  river  near  Najibabad  in  Bijnur. 

RITT3U.  Hind.  Polygonum,  p. 

RUTTI.  Hind.  H<;flychiumspicatam,floy/?. 

RUTTI.HiNT>.  Seed  of  Abrus  precatoriua. 
tJacd  as  a  weight — 1875  grains  troy.— Zmm. 

RUITUNJI.    Gtz.  Hind.   San rlcrs  wood. 

RUITUN  PLTRUa.  Duk.  lonidium  suffru- 
tico^nm,  Ging. 

RUTTUN-PURUSIt.  Eeng.  Viola  tricolor. 

RUVIYA.  Bkng.  Dillenia  apeciosa, 

RUY  GONZALEZ  DE  CLAVIJO.  The  ac- 
count of  his  journev  in  his  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Tiraiir,  at  Straarcani^,  is  the  oldest 
Spanish  narrative  of  travcla  of  any  value. 
These  anibassarlora  were  pr«*ent  at  the  battle 
of  Angora,  bctwepn  Timiir  and  the  Turk 
Bayazicl,  in  the  year  1402 — Markhavii  Sm- 

RUZxErc     Hnn>.  A  qnilt 

RWiSI-GXAT-  BURM.  Abrus precatorius. — 
Zinn, 
'      RTAN.     Arab.    Acoordine     to     roahorae- 
daniitn*,  one  of  the  eight  galea  of  Heaven 

RYANiEV.   See  Plaoourliiirpaj, 

RYBI.  SeeFwhes  of  eastern  and  southern 
Asm. 

RTE. 

Hng ..  D\lf. 

Rojcf^e  :  Rog...  .»DirTi 
Setc&U,  ;  Seigle  ...  Fa. 
R^cken  ;  Rogk^n  ...Obb. 

The  grain  of  S«c«lo  cereale  comes  nearer 
in  its  properties  to  wheat,  than  any  other 
gmin.  It  ia  the  bread  corn  of  Germany  and 
Russia  ;  being  of  leas  value  to  the  Rnglish 
farmer  than  barley,  oafs,  or  peas,  it  is.  in 
consequence,  very  liltle  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain.  The  seeris  are  met  in  the  mar- 
ket, deprived  of  hiuk.  Rye  flour  ia  said  to  be 
somewhat  laxative.  The  roasted  grains  are 
not  unfrequenlly  employed  in  the  adullernlion 
of  coffee.  Rye  flour  dors  not  form  a  paste 
like  wheat  flour. — flatielUFaulker.McCullocL 

RYG.  DcT.  Barley. 

RYH^N.  See  Tu\«t\x. 


Secale  r«rpflle .Lat. 

Rwhi  8el,  J»r...»«.Bvi 

Centenu...       «.     ».8r. 


RYOT.  Ar.   Hikd.    Pkks.  A 

a  client,  subject,  but^is^ore  cspeciaQy 
to  the  flgriouUuml  populalion. 

RYOrWARI.     A  rcTODue  tem  vpptid  %i 
the  system  under  which   Ute  land   toca  «( 
Madras    Presidency    are    oollectod 
Bengal  Presidency    daring   the 
of  Lord  ComwalHa.    in  ib«    proriiK 
eal,  Bebar  and  Benarea,  tbe   Gorex 
tied,  permaneulty,   the   penona*   luiiBa^ 
the    amount  of   tat    to    be    raited* , 
engaging  never   to  increase  it.     Tbe 
thus    raised    to    a  social    poaition   at 
the   landlords   of   Europe,     were  tcmcd  »- 
mindars.  There  is    no  doabt  that  aasy  of 
them    were    persons    of    beieJitny  tnftseMi 
and    status  in    the   eonntry,    and  tlist  thnr 
connexion     with     the    land.    o(  wlikch   btf 
were  then  recognised  aa  tbe  proiimloct,  \ti 
if)  general  been  of  a  perroftnenK  ekacMUr.  Bf 
thrir   position,    nev^rthelea*.    was   raawitirfy 
thai  of  middle-men  ;  collecting   tbe 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  tbe  Mogul 
ment   ;    accounting  to    that    ?ov«tiiibciiC  Iv 
their  receipt«»  and  remunerAted  by   a  per«f- 
age   of  the   coUectioos.       It    la    nor,  Wa- 
ever,    univerAslly   admitte<l    tbitt    tfe«i  irse 
had  tbe  power  of  diapoting  arbitnrify  «f  tte 
land-     There  were,  everywhere,  at  least  h^i 
clnsses  of  tenants,  whom  they    c^uld  &«(  b»- 
fully  eject,  except  for  non-paymfnt  of  rcfvM, 
and  from  whom  they  cou  d    not   lawfttl]^  mt 
more    than    the    customary    paymrnt 
ryotwar    system    of  Mndraa    wo* 
followed  out  by  Colonel  Rearie  and  r^  • 
Munro.     Under    this    aystem,     the 
himself,  the  cultivator  or   fanner,   it 
ns   the  proprietor  of  the  soil,    aubjeci  (a_t 
payment  of   the    Government    dem 
position  which  ihe  Madras  ryot  b<> 
whnt  similar  to  that  of  tbe  fewars  o< 
whose  feu   is  held    in  perpetaity.  a 
permanent  feu  duly  ;  with  this    dilferent* 
in  Scotland,  the  neol,  or  Xmx,  or  feu  h  p«* 
newt  or  for  a   long  lease  of   999  yean.  b«; 
Madras,  the  amount  charged  is  M-ttted  anoi 
And  this  haa  dven  rise  to  tbe  lerni  annus! 
lleraents  in  Madras,  aa    the  system  in 
by  Lord  Comwalli*  has  been  named 
selilcments,    the    latter,    leaviitg  Iha 
entirely  at  the    mercy  of  the    landlord 
Madras  ryot  can  increase  or  dtmuusk  ois 
tng  annually  ;  and  baa  thua  all  Um  haacfita 
a    perpetual  lease,    without  ita  rea^eonbtlii 
inasmuch  as  he  can  at  any  time,  tkniv   «p 
lands,    but  he    cannot  be  rjrclfd  ae 
pays  his  duea.     Hi:  also  receiyea 
remission    of  asseaameat,    in  nofanwiara 
iona.     The    praetical    diaadvaatifaa    of 
ryotwar  ayatem   coMMt    U  lb>  aaKOtl 
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ing    And  supcrviaion  required  on  the  part  of 

emraent  for  valuation  of  cultivated  landa. 
;  advantaj^es  arc  this,  that  as  the  land  fur- 
ihea  in  India  the  great  bulk  of  the  revpnues, 
iH  as  the  Inxea  of  a  country  mu«t  ever  be  re- 
gulated by  tbe  wants  of  the  state,  the  annual 
collection  atforde  the  beat  opportunity  for  real- 
i«inK  monies  for  slate  purposi^s,  In  the  North 
Western    Provinces,    the    lanHs  were  acquired 


or  trndertaken  to  caltirate  in  that  year,  tn 
the  Madras  Presidency,  a  great  ireprorement 
was  introduced  in  the  year  1837,  by  nilinjc 
that  the  land  lax  should  not  be  increased,  be- 
cniise  on  such  land  a  more  valunble  article  was 
cultivated,  and  in  1855,  an  entire  rev.ision  of 
tbe  MaHms  cess  was  undertaken  am)  carried 
out  during;  the  Administration  of  Lord  H<irris. 
Nearly    two-thirds   of  the   revenue   of    India 


principally  in  consequence  of  Lord  \Vcllcsley*8  i  oonsist  of  the  rent,  or  cess,  or  tai  on  land,  the 
HabrAtta  wars,  but  the  aettlement  of  their  second  in  amount  is  from  opium,  a  third  it 
land  revenues  wss  commenced  and  completed !  from  salt-  The  Innd  in  the  South  of  India, 
between  1834  and  1844,  principally  by  Mr. !  belonf^s  firstly  to  the  family,  secondly  to  the 
Robert  Mertens  Bird.     It  is  called  (he  village    village  community. 

lystem  or  settlement,   and   has  been  acted  on,  \      Joseph  boovht  up  tbe   whole  land  nf  Lower 

in  the  belief  that  the  village  community  consist  I  Eifypt  for  the  king  ;  every  man  sold  his  field  ; 

^E|f  tbe  descendants  or  representatives  of  those    snd  the  whole  soil,  except  th»t  which  belonged 

^^m  whom    the    village   was,  at   some   remote  ^  to  the  prients,  into  which  cUss   he  had  hi>nself 

K 


le,  conquered  or  reclaimed   from  wflsle.     In 
\t  cases,   these   are  a  pnrt,    and  in  some, 
form  the  whole  of  the  agricultural   population 
of  the    village  ;    but    the    ordinary   peaaants 
I      or  cultivators  are  descendants  of   persons  who 
Lbave  settled  in  the  village  with  the   permission 
^kif  the  proprietors.    But  some  of  them  have  by 
^brant    or    prescription    acquired    a   fixity   of 
^Henure,  while  others  have  remained    tenants  at 
^'iill.     The  villapc  proprietors  formed  prescrip- 
tively,  the  municipal  Rovernroent  of  tbe  village  ; 
a  fact  of  great  importance,  villnge  government 
being  the  only    institution  properly   so  called, 
which  the  hindus  posseiaed.     The  time  occu- 
pied in  thus  settling   the  North  Western  Pro- 
vinces was  about  ten   years,   and  the  expense 
incurred  in  it  waa  upwnrds  of  £500,000.     It 
comprehended  a  detailed  survey  of  a  country 
^^ about  72,000  square  miles  iu  extent,  containing  | 
^Li  population  of  more  than    23,000,000,  pro- 
^nuciug  a  land  revenue  exceeding  j£4,000.OOU. 
,       The  proprietary     rijehts   as    ascertained    and 
recorded    at   the   aurvey,   were  confirmed  in 
perpetuity  ;  but   the   Government  a»sessment 
was   fitrd  for    twenty,  and  in  aome  cnaes    for 
thirty  years.   The  Punjab  settlement  was  on 
leases  for  terms  of  years,  usually   shorter  than 
in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  and  the  cess  does  not 
exceed  one-fin  h  of  the  gross  value  of  the  pro- 
duce in  rich  tracts,  and  on(?-sixlh  or  one-eivhth 
or  even  less   in  poor.     In  the  Bombay    Presi- 
dency, the  Madras  ryot  war  system  was  intro- 
duced after  the  Mahratta  wars   terminating  in 
1818,  but  BJnce  the   recent  survey,    the  land, 
cullivated  and  waste   togeihf^r.  is  divided  into 
fields  of  an    exteut   cdlivable  t)y  one  yoke  of 
bullocks,  and   on  each   field   the  Qovernroent 
demand  is  fixed  for  a  period  of  years,  at  a  very 


been  adopted  by  marriage,  then  became  tbe  pro- 
perty of  the  crown.  He  then  made  anew  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  allotted  out  the  estates  to  the 
husbandmen  to  cultivate  ;  and  gave  tht^m  seed 
to  plant,  and  required  thera  for  the  future  to 
pny  one-fifth  part  of  the  crop,  as  a  rent,  to  the 
royal  treasury.  Thus  did  the  Asiatic  minister, 
copving  the  customs  of  the  east,  make  the  king 
the  landlord  of  the  whole  country  except  the 
estates  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  land  was  then 
held  by  what  is  now  known  in  Asia  aa  the  Ryot 
tenure.  In  Asia,  generally,  the  landholders  are 
tenant  proprietors  at  a  changeable  rack -rent  of 
about  one-half  of  the  crop  ;  wh^rcaa  the  Kffvp- 
tians  paid  a  fixed  and  low  ren:  of  one-fifth. 
The  Egyptian  landholder  was  therefore  rich 
enough  to  have  peasants  or  slaves  under  him^ 
while  the  Indian  ryot  is  himself  the  peasant- 
proprietor.  This  rent  was  in  tbe  place  of 
all  direct  taxes. 

Throughout  the  Boondi  territory,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  the  abso- 
lute properly  of  the  cul'.ivating  ryot,  who 
can  sell  or  mortgage  it-  There  is  a  curi- 
ous tradition  thai  this  right  was  obtained 
by  one  of  the  ancient  princes  making  a  general 
sale  of  the  orowu  land,  reserving  ordy  the  tax. 
In  Boondi,  if  a  rvot  become  unnole,  from 
pecuniary  wants  or  otherwise,  to  cultivate  hie 
lands,  he  lets  them  ;  and  custom  has  establish- 
ed four  annas  per  beega  of  irrigated  land,  and 
two  annas  for  Korma,  that  dependant  on  the 
heavens,  or  a  share  of  the  produce  in  a  similar 
proportion,  as  Ms  rif;bt.  If  in  exile,  from 
whatever  cause,  he  can  assign  this  ahare  to 
trustees  ;  and,  the  more  atronitly  to  mark  hia 
inalienable  right  in  such  a  case,  the  truateea 
reserve  on    his    account   two    seera   on    every 


moderate  rate.  While  the  contract  is  binding  maund  of  produce,  which  ia  emphatically  ter< 
on  the  Government,  the  ryot,  on  hia  side,  can  med  **  huk  bapota  ca  bhora,"the  *'  dues  of  tho 
throw  up  hia  engagement  at  pleasure,  and  he  patrimonial  9o\\"-~To<f*i  Hajasthan,  Vol.  If, 
is  not  required  to  pay  the  assessment  for  any  p.  540.  Sharpe't  HUiory  of  Sgypt,  Voi,  /. 
year,  on  any  field  which  be  h&s  not  caltivated   p.  36. 
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